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♦PROSPECTUS. 

lO Unilod Kingdom there i^'/^ Uf)\v published 309 News- 
rs, \iz., 1248*111 Eni'liipd 4Giii ScoUuud, and^ 7.i in 
nd. The tetal niunher of' stamps annusill , 'ssiiud for 
RmmViI*'’ thirty millions. Should jiny material 

her max ^ Only take plaice, tfiere can Ik* no 

I «w. wl 5 lo luimher of Ncwispi'pcrs circulated 

are not iO» i n * ^ 

‘ m(..rea.ed. 

PartijiiiKMA wlik’h the eond]|.(‘tovs of Newspapev.s 

don 'ire ’ • gratify curiosity njion tlie most 

fronM discuss are of the 

jjy,. iiiuortanee u'^exery indi\idij*d.of the community; 

.V IS rarely ih’’J the Noxvspaper can, consKsteiitly with its 
t'rnporary TiuUsre, ii riiish the retwler xvith the materials for 
'jmeompleU* 'and imp-artial utd^jinent. Detached \Hjrtions only 
\^rtMt political (|uestions can he considered, in the suatchc!^ 
lu'i^ument xxliiel) \i employed m stirrm'4 men i» mmds to 
ij.dopt the opinu the writer; and, loo often, inv-ctive 
ikes the phieo ol rcasomni:, xv here the end tb' AY'uimjdi 
parly and not the uplioldiny: of truth. It woinll be dilli- 
cl|[t, cerffdnl^’, to b.m<; a calm judjimeiit to the pxaiiiniation 
of passmu ex('uls, while the ne(•(‘^^it> for pie-'icetUA; them 
..in their treshost imaxuida’ h', - 

The law demands a stamp iniV periodical ])uhlic;U'(ms of 
a certain hulk, winch discuss “ any matter in Churc'ii and 
Stale, ’ but e\ein})ls tbo^e which are published^ at intcrxals 
of twenty -oiyil (bay s. It has rtierefoie been Iboiijrht that a 
Montih.y Companion to jiik Ismv.sp \plm, pubijjhed at 
tbatxery ^licapiralo which cm only be obtained by a lar^e 
circulation, nn^lit be an important inslrninent in the dill’usum 
of sound Political Knovxled^e. Politics, in the hiyiest sense 
of ihoj-woi'd, constitute a si'ience xxhich it is of ^^reat moment 
shf ^lU he well understood by the people; for in this, as in 
olhpr inatter.s, the uninformed will ex or he the dupes of 
Die desijjjiihij; and misehiexous. Tli?M*\tremcs of indilVer- 
ence and of violence xvith regard to public ail’air.s are eiiiially 
♦lie result of want of knowledjre. 

■ TIu! commencement of an undtVA.linjr liU^ the pvescht 
‘may be. ])roperly dated liom the first S'j.ssion of a Reformed 
P.a'liament ; because the deliberations and acts of a repn'- 
scntalixe L idx. fairly chosou by the people, must natiirotiy 
call upon tlio public to examine all h!»islative prirccedinjjs 
with a dilij;ent scrutiny, and to seib every as.-istunee in 
-•'foritji^^ a correct judgment upon malters which come, ibune 
fo each man’s business and understandiii*'. Pasdn^ oceur- 
renecs are known, indeed, daily to many, and weekly to most 
‘persons. Rut as the readers of newspapers are much moie 
numerous than the purchasers-, there aic thousands in the 
kin*^ lorn w','', alter having satisfied their curio.sily as to fi-r* 
cor.. HC of events, xvTuild be glad to possess a cheap Manua'. txi 
rn to, which should, from time to time, pres iut the pitfl- 
C‘|»lcs and facts of most important puUlii; topics, u clear and 
dispassionate point of view. The confidenco of this largo 
boily of readers may, wc think, be secure, by addros*^ing 
them without regard to jiarty, but with a desile to advance 
cV^ry measure of social imiirovemeiit. 

/.'ndeavouring to furnish the materials for tanking, 
rather than urging iU one-sided directi^iTi of the course of 


*"^^1 uses. There are a number of scattered ma 
sary for the proper understanding of any poli 
x^liich are apt to be overlooked ui the unav“‘ 
newspaper <x cuti'.jversy ; and many details 
importiMicu to Cuminerciiil Interestis are in 
neglected. These materials are to be chiefly 
liamentary Reports, and in Foreign Journals 
he t)vj duty of this publication to coiect and simp 
so that they may bo easily referred to. The 
Lcgislai ai. t''o, upon matters which aflect the daily actkmi 
of large o(Klies of persons, ouprAj to be pointed out in a clear 
and untechnical manner, so that those who are called upon 
to obey any new law may know of .its existendh, beiore 
they incur iu penalties or neglect its protection. Tins object 
will be here systematically attempted. Again, the great 
measures of national improvement, which ore going foward 
in the shape of Pnvale Bills, are very impe’fccUy barne in 
i«ind, except by the few who are directly interested in their 
siicce.ss or failure ; and it is of the highest imj>ortance that 
he mass of the jicople .should understand the real nature 
of such measures,, whieh, more than any otiicr, indicate iho 
advance of the couutrv in eivilization. This m|/vrmation ' 
will be found in the jiroposed work. Lastly— it has been - 
shown, in several recent publications, that; the science of 
Political Economy mpy bo rendered i n tell interest- 
mg to all pennons, by poin/irtg out its bci t;:V uiHLn.l‘'ie 
clrcmn^talK4 s of indiv idual Wfe, and by seloctt fc dlustnitipds 
within the icach of cvery-dej^^ experience*, 'lo diffiKse the 
pmowlcdge o- those print* -Ics of the scienee-v. jch are most 
‘capable oi procticuf application, m.iy do «;‘te\o;,'.{rng for the 
cc .rcrAn.n of popul'ar error and the advance general hapw 
})c.ieas. 

From this imperfect outline it will be seen that the Com- 
panion i() THP. Nhwspapi-r, treating of matters of univer- 
sal and lasting infeit'st, aspires hecotne an assistant sto 
(‘Very newspapiT reiuler, whatever may be his indi*«vUal 
opinions as to particular nieaiurcs of Government. It pro- 
poses cari'fully to examine those materials which the writer . 
of the day has not always leisure to consult ; and to bear in 
mind Iho'-e lomprelicnsive pnnciplc.s of*}X)litical philosophy, 
by wlii(;h every passing question must eventually he tried. 
Ill general, the work will contain a number of shoit articles 
on subjects to which the public mind is directed ; hut, 
occasionally, some mutter involving a great many facts must 
kr treated at length. To accomplisb this, a Suppleiiknt 
will a]ipear, eitlier quarterh or every hccond Month, also at 
the pnec of TwDpmce, whieh will, in r/rst cases, he occu-, 
pied by <ome complete question 6f Political Inquii-y. At the 
end of the lijar, one of these Hvqiplemeiits will be devoted 
to a Relrospci^ixo Clironiclc of Events, so that the entife 
Volura;-, wliieli will not exceed aim price of Three Shillings^ 
sewed, t^mav serve the purposes of an Annual Register, 


CONSTITUTION AM) USAGES OF 1?AR- 
LIAMENT. 

The meeting of the preieiit Parlianiente the first which has 
•hei'u called lugethor siiieo the passing of tlic Reforii^ BiU* 
took place on tliC'2''th of January ^Kactly at the 
ment of tlie pertod -over which tfie review of pubHC) aJShirs 
attempUxl m this publication is to be consider^ as extend- 
ing. We moan, Iberofurc, to embrace the opportunity which 
tie' oecasir.n seems to present, of laying before our readers 
mkW a brief notice of the leading particulars regarding the 
censtitution of tlie two houBcs of the legishsture, and their 
inaniu*r of conducting their proceedings, as rai’y probably Ivo^ 
found fo convey, to mijjy of Diem, some new and useful in- 
fi>rmation on a subject of great interest. The limits to 
v.'i'iich '^0 are confined must compel us, of <*onrsc, to emit 
„ pauy tL.ngs w,iich might be properly included m ii bonger 

thought, the Companion* to thk Newspaper will* in i and more complete stfcment ; hut vve shalf^t oe able 
•.great part, be a storehouse of* Facts applied to practical I to go over most of thfe^oints wnich reading the 

VOL.I. ^ ' * 



repai;ts orthe debates, as given in tbe newspapers, ought to 
be acquainted wiVh. Our p^per may, therefore, be consi- 
dered as an introduction to the debates. c 

The Parliament, in the language of the law, consists of 
the King, the House of Lords, and the House of Commons. 
The consent of each of these three bodies is ^ necessary to the 
ntwl^irig of every act of 1 Parliament, in ordinaiy speech, 
how(S 'er, the Paihament means only the Houses of l^rds and 
Conmons. The House of Loi^s, ,in its original (cohstitution, 
is not^ a representative body ; but since the union with 
Scotland, in 1707, the representative principle' has been 
partially introduced into its com])o.sition. It now consists, 
m addition to the peers of Great Britain and the prelates of 
England, of sixteen ]>eers of Scotland, elected by tlic whole 
body of the nobility of that country, and of twenty-eight 
Irisn peers elected by the nobility of Ireland^ The remain.- 
ing Scottish and Irish peers, as such, have no seat^ in the 
House of Lords ; but many of them ha>ic bec'ii made* British 
peers, and sit in that capacity. An Irisli peer, also, being 
reg^ed as a common# in Great Britain, iqay ho elirited a 
‘ 'Iteifiber of the House of Commons on renouncing his right 
of voting for the Irish representative peers ; but a peer of 
Scotland cannot. The Sc#iish representative peers arc 
elected only for one Parliament ; those of Ireland for life. 
A vacarfey in the namber of the former, therefore, may be 
occasioned cither by the death of an individual, or by his 
elevation to a British peerage; in that ot‘ the latter, a 
vacancy can be occasioned only by death. The Irish bishops 
are also represented by four of their number, wdio serve only 
for a single session, and sit by rotation. At present the 
House of liords consists of — [ 

Princes of the Blood Royal, (all Dukes) . 4 

Other Dukes 21 

^Marquesses .19 


Karls 
Viscounts • 

. Barons • • 

IV^rs of Scotland 
Pwrs ^*f Ireland , 
English Bishops 
Irish ^Bishops . 


V 


10.9 
. IH 
, lai 

• u* 

, 29 
. 29 

. 4 


lilaking in all 

Of the twenty- eight Irish representative ]M‘ers, 
present enjoy British titles. 

The House of Commons is (‘iiliivlv a repr('^en1atlve as- 
oembly, every member deriving his right to sit from the 
e^gc^ion of a larger or smaller body ol‘ the peo]il(\ Since thi‘ 
passuig of the late Bill of Beform it is composed of - 


English 

County Members , , . , 

Universities 

(J|ties uii(] Boroiiglis. , . 
County Memliers . . , 
Cities ami Boroughs . . 
Coiiufy Members . . . 
('iti(‘S and Boroiiglis . . 
Comity JMeinbers . . . 

Ihiiversiry 

Cities Hiid T’orou^bs , . 

f 

u:n 
*1 H7f 
,‘121 ) 

1=1 .» 

YFelsh 

S(*i)tch 

51 •« 

Irish 

. fi-l) 

‘> \ 1 A-. 


. " ( * ''•» 
. :«)) 



'Milking ill all 

. . . i-:,H 


The pow'cr of calling together, or summoih* g the P.irlia- 
ment, is lodged in the king ; and the form is by a writ, or 
letter, issued out of ('hanci’ y, addresf-ed fo each peerUndivi- 
(lually , and to the sheriffs (if counties for the eh‘ction of the 
members of the House of (loiuinons. W(* may lu're notice, 
that, at the same time with the now Parhament, th(' Houses 
of Convocation of the elerg)' still continue to he called 
together, and to go through the form of commencing their 
sittings ; but since the year 1717, the)' have been nnifonnlw 
prorogued Iwfore they g^ld proceed to hi^mcss. It is part 
of the royal prerogative to jirorogue *Pafliament, that is, 
to put an end to its sittings, and also to dissolve it, at plea- 
sure, as well as to convene it. But no Parliament can be 
continued longer than seven years ; and few last ncarb" so 
long. If, however, the death of the king should take fnacc 
lH‘tween the dissolution of one Parliament and the election 
• of its successor, the old Parliament again meets immediately, 
'and may remain in being for another half-year. 

The two Houses must be both prorogued and dissolved, 
us well as convened, at the same time. When the day 
appointed for tlieir meeting orrivi^, tlu' king either proceed^ 
in person to the House of Lords, or ^ipowors certain peers, 
as his commissiegjBjj^to open th^ ^Sirliamont. This cere- 


mony is gone through in the presence of both Houses, the ‘ 
Commons j|j)p’enring at the barf whither they have ' 
summoned by the U Aer of the Black Rod. They then Mtum 
to thei^<\^ House to elect their Speaker, while the Lords 
proceed one by one to%4,ke,tlie oaths at the table. Tho^ 
Lord Chancellor is usually appoin^^l by the Ch’onn os the • 
Speaker of tbo House of Lords, !f,rwliich (Kialily he takes a 
his place on a fiiiuit immediately below the throne, comf / 
monly u li:., - 


ately 

th?^ 


IS duties, however, difter '^ 
Speaker of the House 


ic'4^ not in particular invested with autho- 
mivr - - - - - ^ 


^ called the ^voolsa(-k. 

Crider ably froff *^^jse of 

jity to pn'serve oril'i* m :iie House, Sid he is accaistomed to 
take a jthrt in the deliate, wiiieh the Stif^aker in the House 
jf ComuKlfis doq^ mit. Formerly it was the custom mr the 
person chosen to nil the liigh otlieo of Speiilvor of the 
l.ilouse of Commons, to maiiifest»ihc greatest ap^iarcnt 
reluctance to take the idiair, and not to sutler himself to 
ho canidueted to it without the exertion of considerable 
riorcc. A passage from the self-disparaging speech pj;^ 
nouneed by Sir Christojdier YeUerton, on his being erceteq ' 
Speaker in the year 1597, may amuse the reader;—^" Y^oU 
S]>eakcr,” said lie, “ ought to he a man hig and comelj j 
stately and well-spi^ken ; his voice great, his carriage m' I 
jestical, his iiiiture hiunjjity, and hi#purse plentiful 
heavy. But, contrarily, nature of my hcK^y is 
niy.sel( not so well-spoken, ray voice low, iny carriage 
yeV-like, f ml of the eominoti fashion ; my nature soft 
bashful; luy ])urso thin, light, and nevdr yet 
Of late, howmer, this aUeetatioii hnsr been 
tinned : and allhiuigh in ease of twp r. dividr 
posed for the ollice, i leh nsnally votes agaie 
one who obtains tlu majority of sutlVages i 
professes any reluctance to assuinp the eh oi, 
has been seated, goes to anything' like the old e. 
derrating his own qualifications, iyrtcr being ci. 
must lune the approval of* his Majesty ; tor which 
the House is again suiimioned to tho^Bar of the Mouse < 
!..ords, where the rerpiisilefonn (for it is not long more) is gor 
^through, and tht‘ new Speaker, on behalf of himself and't 
fellow-members, 1 ;j)s ehnm, by Imnihle (letition, to tin* ' ^ 
ex(‘r<H^e of all tlieir ancient and nudi ubled rights and ] \ 
l(‘ges, nv‘'uji>>p('eiall\ , frei‘floin of di'bale, freedom of arrest 
for them\‘lves and tbeir siO’MinN, and live acei'ss to his Ma- 
jesty when^‘\(‘r oee.i^ion may recjiiire. C'gnnft'Mis tlifl'ii 

retuvii tujjieir o\\ n 11 atse, v, hen the SpeaUi'i' assinnt's the 
chair, and llm mmnbrr?^taLe the oaths ('if all(‘gianee and 
snpreaaaey m sncet^s.sne gt*onps at the table. Tins must 1x3 
dom‘ hetMveii t]i(‘ horns of nin(‘ in llie morning and four in ^ 
(he afteriiontl ; and dnrnig that pcaaod of ih(‘ day, what('\(H 
other husiia'ss tlie House ma\ be engaged \Mtii, must be 
sns])end(‘d when any member pri'seiils linnsclf to lake tbe 
oaths. No member can voti‘ on any (luestion, ^‘xeept the 
eleetioii of th(‘ Speaker, before going tlmuigh tins eere- 
inoii), under severe penaltu's; and there lunt* been e\en 
recent instamvs in whieli, members having done^i by 
mistake, it has been found nceessaiy to i»a^s a Kpij 
Act of Parliament to rtdieve tliem iroiii the payis 
disahiUtie.', they had 'ineurnxk In all other n^tiects, how- 
ever, except as to the ])nMl(oi(M)f sitting m th(' Housi* and 
voting, a ]»erson returned to l^arhamenl is a nu'iuber Inau ji 
tbe moment iii v liieM i.is return is sigiuxl by tlu; proper otli- 
eer. -He is no longer, for instanix', liable to arrest, and 
(provided Ins election has taken ])lari' within forty days froiiK^ 
the day appointed for the return of the wnl) he may frank 
letters before be leaves the hustings. Ther(‘ is no intro- 
duction of memlM^rs to the House at the beginning ot^new 
pariTament; the clerk merely, after each has tawl^the'^ 
oaths, inlrodiuvs him to the Speaker, who shakes him l>y 
the hand ; but when a momher is rhturned at any other 
time than at n geniiral (‘leetiojj, he must ho led up from' 
the bar to the Sjieaker h) two other memhers, and must 
make three obeisances or bows on the way, that he may he ^ 
4lie better known to all presimt. 

After thc^swearing jn of tlu; memlK*TK in both Houses has 
been complored, or iieaily so, which generally takes so\eral 
days, it is customary for his Majesty either to come down tq^ 
IheJ House of Peers in person, and, the Commons having 
been summoned to the bar as before, to deliver a speech from 
the thiKme to the assembled legislature, or to depute certain 
lords, as his commissioners, to^ri'ad such a speech in* his 
name. A royal sjieech is likewise delwered at the openings 
of every succeeding session. It is usual for both Houses to 
take this speech into consideration the same evening, with’ 


i a%l 
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a view to frame a reply to it, "called the Address ; but they 
are \iot bound to make if the first matter upo» which they 
dein)erate ; and both Houses are accustomed to have a bill 
rolatiiif^ to some other matter previously broug^ht in and read, 
by way of assertirip^ their np;ht. Tlie address, which is 
usually an echo of the speech, is moved and seconded by two 
members, selected by thb ministers for that duty, and wlio 
appear on this occasion either in full dress' or in uniform. 
When the address has been voted, it is sent up to his ma- 
jesty by a deputation, who, on theirf return, report to the 
House the terms in which it has been received, called His. 
Majesty's Answer. ^ 

shall now throvf.«tof^etherafew notices fcliicfly seh*ctod 
from Mr. Hatsoll s j^real work on “ I’rectMbiiits") of vvluit may 
be called the every -day forms of the Hous<i of Commons, 
many of which are Matter of constant allusion in tho’ 
n’poiis of the debates. On the Speaker making; his ap- 
pearance a few minutes before the hour of moctinfj, as softii 
^prayers htive been read by the chaplain, he proceeds to 
count the members present, until (including himself if ne- 
cessary) ho has reckoned to the number of forty. If that 
number be present, business proetxjds; if not, the Speaker 
only takes the chair for a moment to arljoum the hou.se 
till the followinjr day. A House, Is termed, havinj^bcen 
once formed, business may be continued, thoufrh there 
should be fewer than tbi-ty momlxirs preseiit, ; but any mem- 
may dcmatyl that the House lie ooun,te(1, an^ if there 
jir^ot for^y present the House is adjoume(l...'rhe members, 
have ifC particular seats. At the opeiiiuf? of a | 
f*arliamert^, W)we^v^, the four members for the city of Lon- • 
don are necu^tometl to place them.sel^ves at the head of the 
front l)^‘iieh. or. that which stands on the lloor, at the rif^dit 
hand of the Speaker. - On other occasions, this bench 
is usually occupied by 'the ministers, and is called the 
.Treasury Bench. It is, however, mcM'ely coTK'edisl to them 
b‘jP courtesy. Formerly, it used to he resen ed for those 
members who were Privy Counsellors ; and it is related that 
Mr. Pnlteney, when the leader of the tipposition, durirm the 
adminisf ration of iSir Kohert Walpole, always used t** 
.speak from this bench. Any other member, who wishes to 
si’cure to hiius(‘lf a particular seat, may do so, but »’.nl) lor 
that one evemn^r, by puin^ down in the moriun^.fliJiid lixim.»- 
rSd^J^per ;vlth his name to the hack of the bench. But e\en 
alier Inuin" dene tliis. he loses his seat if he should be 
absent at prayers, or leave the Hou^e to attend the Speaker 
to the liords. He also loses it if he ‘^oes out to the lolile, 
on a division; and Mr. HatH’ll intimates that theinum- 
rTs on divisions arc known to be sometimes aflbeted In 
the operation of thLs rule. Members who have hidd the 
^reat ollices in the mlni,strv, anr often allowed to keep the 
same seat without eominjj; down to take it; and a mendxT 
bavins rc^'cived the thanks of the House in his place, is 
considered to be entitled to the same seat, at least for that 
parliament. 

While the Speaker oceupic's the chair, there is said to hv 
a liouHc; when r^ member is appointed to preside, llie 
Houscms .siyd to sit in Committee. -These two states are 
farther indicated by the gilded hadi»o called the mafe 
lieinjj; in the former laid and in the latter thf^ 

table at which the clerks sit. Thc^r^lcs of proci'edinfj; are 
in some particulars ditleront in Committee, from what they arc 
when there is said to be a House. In the latter, a member 
can speak ‘only once (except to explain) upon the same 
motion ; in tlie fonner, he may speak as often as he 
pleases. The sitting in committee, indeed, seems aneiertly 
hiij^e been considered as merely a conversational .con- 
sult^ ion: — frecjuently, the memhers appear to have? de- 
liyertKl their sentiments without rbinj?. A^ain, in com- 
mittee, the memhers divide by "oing^ theayr^v to the one 
side of the House, and J;ho pnrsj to the other. Wlien not in 
committ ec, those on om^ side of the (piestion remain in the 
House, those on the other out to the lobby — the jtencral 
rule being, “ that tho.se that give their votes for the^pre 
serv^ation of the orders of the house/ should §tay in ; and 
those that give their votes othonnse, to the introducing of 
any new matter, or any alteration, sliould go out." 
(Journals of 10 Dec. 1 640). But the rule is embarrassed with 
many intriciate exceptions, and a goixl deal of time has fi*c- 
cuiCTitly been lost in determining wfch side ought go out. 
With a view of avoiding this iin^onvonicnce, it was. resolved 
by the House, a few days ago, that on any division, ‘ tlvse 
who question the decision of Mr. Speaker do go forth.’ 

When two or more members rise at once to speak, the 


one who first catches the eye of the Sneaker, is 
by him, anjJ^ ie usually permitted to the House, 

Bu.i his being i\amed by the Speaker gives him no right 
of precedence, if the JElouse should think that another 
had risen, or oh gome other account has a right to be 
heard, liefore him. . Any member may move that another 
member shall bo now heard ; and if that motion be car- 
ried, the Speaker's ecloction goes for nothing. This, 
however, is an expedient which, for obvious reasdrAj'iias 
been very rarely resorted to. A member may sp^ikk firom 
the gallery as well as from the body of the House, and 
Hatsell say^i often docs ; but. of late years very few in- 
.stances of this priu'tice have occurred. He must not, how- 
ever, it seems, speak standing in any of the passages ot 
from behind the clwk. It is somefnnes said, that a mem- 
ber lias a rignt to have any act of parliament or other pnldie 
document he pleascs'to call for, while speaking, retd by tiie 
<“lerk ; but this is la mistake. The House ihtty object to 
the proceeding if ’they choosey ; but^ if no objection be made, 
the Speaker orders the paper to hJ read. No memhtfg we 
may here add, can vote on any motion affecting his own 
private interests, or can even be present while it is discussed. 

Although the public are now, admitted to witness the de- 
liberations both of the House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons — to the former by the ord^r of a peer, to the 
latter either by a member’s order, or by the payment <rf 
half-a-crown to the door-keeper, — the debates of the one 
house, a.s w’cll as of the other, are still supposed to be earned 
on with closed doors. The order directing the Sergeant-at- 
Anns to take into custody all strangers who may be seen 
within the House is still passed by the House of Commons 
at the rommcTicement of cveiy^ session, and may at anytime 
))c enforced by a member to the clearing of the, gallery. 
Whenever a division takes place, all strangers gre oblig^ 
to withdraw, and the doors of the House are locked. The 
newspapers lately noticed some remarks that were made in 
the House rcspe(‘ting one of tl;e sessional orders, cgOiYfianding 
tlie back-door of the Speaker s chamber to Jie shut every 
day at tw'che o'clock; when Uic Speaker, in tinswer to 'the 
inquiry of a:i honourable member, who expressed himself 
aiixioiis to kil^w w here the said dix)r was, was, reported to 
have '^ated that he believed it was no longer, in existence. 
T*,ms order was drst passed on the 5th of March, 1662, on 
information rocened by tlio House that several personStTiot 
members, had come by the d^or in question into the Speaker's 
chamber, and thence made their way into the gallery; and 
it has sint'e then been regularly re]icated at the commence- 
ment of I \ery bcs^ion. If the back-door, however, be now 
really built up, as i.^ understood, it would seem that its 
ancient and long remembered oflbnces might at last be 
safely pcnnilted to rest in peace. 

The exertion by a memlicr of his privilege to clear the 
House of Strangers has frequently gi\en rise to a vehement 
di'hatc; and some efforts lia\e even been made to get the 
standing order in question repealed or mtxlified, but hitherto 
without success. Those opposed to the exclusion haie 
sometimes attempted to meet it by resorting to the expedient 
of moving repeated adjournment.^, and thus preventing bu- 
sine‘^s from proceeding, till the public have been re-admitteck^ 
Fcinalos, as evert liod} is aw^are, are not now admitted to the 
gallcTy ;|]nit it is not so generally known, that the practice 
by vliich x\py arc excluded is comparatively a rei'cnt inno- 
vation^. It appears to lie not m*^rc than filly or sLxty years 
since ladies wvi e accustomed to appear both in the gallery 
and in the space beknv the biu*. Ilfr. Hut^cll himself* was 
])rescnt at the last ocTnsion on which they were admitted. 
An interesting debate w'as cx]>ccted ; and lioth ladies and 
gentlemen w^ore in attendance in' great numbers. Many la- 
Mies, not having Vtcoii able to obtain seats, it W'as ordered that 
the House shoiili be cleared of the men strangers^ which 
w as done ; when the ladies entered in such numl^rs as com- 
pletely to fill both tin* gallcnos and tho scats below the bar. 
In this state of things, a morabor, irritated by the expulsion 
of iorac gentlemen for wliom he had procure places, de- 
manded that the House should be cleared of all strangers. 
The enforcement of the standing order was a matter of 
course.. But the officers found their duty of turning cait 
the fair intruders no easy work ; a violent and determined 
ri'sistancc was offered to them ; and for nearly two hours the 
House was kept in a state of the most extraordinary ferment 
find commotion. Ever since this sirtgular scene, females 
have been rigorously excluded from the House. The only 
relaxation of the prolnbit’pn is the practice> that has been 
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introduced within the last few years, of admitting a small 
number of ladief to a place called the Ventilator, above 
the ceiling, through the apertures in which they both hear 
and see very well what goes on below. Twonty-five tickets 
Ibr this apartment are issued overy'night by the iSorgeant- 
ftt-Arms. Ladies are also now admitted into the now gallery 
whieh has been formed in the House of Lords. They used 
fbrxnerly to place themselves behind th6 curtains on each 
ode of 'the throne. In ancient tijlies, however, they seem 
to have'lippeared more openly. In 1675, Lord Shaftsbury 
is recorded to have comiilainjw to the House “those 
droves of ladies that atten(|iid all causes:” “it was even 
come,** he said, “IP that pitSs, that men even hireil, or bor- 
I'owcd of their friends, handsome sisters or daughters to 
deliver their petitions.” At thjs time, again, ladies seem to 
have only contrived/ 1:o get admission into the House of 
Commons occasionally, and by stealth. Haiscll quofles from 
Grey’s Debates a curious notice in prootof this, which is not 
calculated to give us a very high idea of fcither the dignity 
or the decorum by whic# the proceedings of the Housc*wei*c 
in those days characterized. * 


PARLIAMENTARY TERMS. 


Under this head propose to notice, from time to time, 
such termif, connected with the proceedings of Parliament, 
as occur in the reported debates, and may not be intelligible 
to every reader. 

Adjournment. — The adjournment of either house is 
the continuance of its sittings Irom one day to another, ge- 
nerally to the next, but sometimes to that day fortniglii, or 
even longer. Either house adjourns at its own pleasure, 
and incj^ependently of the other. A member may move tlie 

* a<]youmment of thejiousc at any time, and repeatedly in the 
course of \he same evening ; for a proposition for adjourn- 
ment at one stage of the proceedings is considered to be a 
different Question from the same proposition made at another 
stage, were it regarded as tlfc same (juestion it could not 
be*put in th^^samc evening, or ei;en in the same session. 
Sometimes only the debate L adjourned, the house conti- 
nuing to sit. and proceeding with other husim^s. 

URDK^off T^E Day.- The order of the day isMie list 
of the matteh appointed to he discussed on tliat day, as 
printed in the paper called the “ Votes/’ which is now i?.- 
sued every morning. When it is moved, therefore, to read 
the order of the day, the meaning of the proposition is that 
the house shall pass from the con. si deration of the ({ucstion 
then before it, and take up the husmess mentioned in this 
list. The adoption of the motion is a way of a\'oiding the 
coming to a decision upon the question in band. The order 
of the day, however, can only lie moved while tlio house is 
proceeding with some question not set down in (lie list. 

The Previous Question. — This is another contriv- 
ance for escaping from the necessity of coming to a decision 
upon an inconvenient question. A motion is sometimes 
made to wliich abstractly there is no objection, but wlncli 
yet, from tho time at which it is brouglit forward, or tlie 
special bearing which it is intended to have, is felt h) some 
^ember or members, to he one which it would be improper 
to assent to. In these circumstances those who are opposed 
to its being carried put to the house the previous question, — 
shall a vote be taken upon it at all ? Instead, Jftowe\er, of 
moving (as would seem piost natural) tliat the question 
under consideration be not now put, it is the usage to move 
“ that that question be now put in dividing upon which 
the mover votes against his own motion. Thus, for inst auce, 
when Mr. Hume moved, on the 1 4th February, that the 
existence of sinecure oflices was inexpedient, the result is 
recorded in the Votes in the following form^ — “ The previoui^ 
question being put, ‘ That that question Jic now put : * the 
liouse divided^ — Ayes, 138; Noes, 2.32." Here the mover 
of the previous question, and all those who were of opinion 
with him, that Mr. Hume's resolution should not be put, 
voted in the majority, against the motion. The question, 
however, which has been quashed in this manner is on if got 
rid ijP for the present ; and may be brought forward again 

• on any future day. The previous question cannot be moved 
when the house is in committee. 


'' dav §ix Months.— It, is frequently moved, in 

order* defeat a bill before the house, that it be read agaia 
this mont^, . This motion is made with the intent 

tion* MAt if carried, bos the effect, of deferring the next 
r^img^jiufthe bill till aftez* the prorogation of Parliament, or 


to a period when the house will not be sitting.* In these ' 
circumstances of course it falls t(f the ground. Sometimes 
the motion is made for the next reading being taken this ^ 
day tliree months, or after any shorter interval that will 
carry it over the prorogation. 

Call of the House. — Very great difficulty has always 
been experienced in securing tW regulai^ attendance of 
members. It is, however, in the power of any member, 
upon giving previous notice, to insist that the house shall 
be called over on aui^ particular day, when those who do 
noi; aiiswqr ti^tlieir names arc orderqd to be taken into cus- i 
tody by the 8ergeant\t-ArmB. Tne chief inconvenience ^ 
whic.h this subjects them to»consists in the fees which^they 
|niisl pay*befor% they can be liberated, and which are of 
considerable amount. 

THE AFFAIRS OF BELGIUM. 

'^HE events that have taken place since the revolution whic^ 
separated Belgium from Holland, ha^ e been of great im- 
portance to all European states, and tlie condition ot*uffaii*s 
m those countries still continues to excite considerable in- 
terest. The narrative of those events is long, and calculated 
to give rise to more questions than there is space here to dis- 
cuss. But it may, nevertheless, be useful to ^ivc some 
account of Ibe causes wliich led to tho revolution; for the 
first conridferation in regard to the Belgian question w, 
whether that ^-evolution was justifiable — or, in other woros, 
whether it was morally rigid. This caiw only W) dt^'nifKTSd 
by reference to the peculiar cinumsfancii^s of^h* case ; fiJr 
whilst every rcvolutkin is m itself an enorfious evil, }el, 
when the imhlic gr{*vances are too heavy to^he borne, and 
the redress of such grievances is otherwii^ iraprafticable, 
rosistauce to an oppressive government may bccoiuo even 
more than excusable. An individual cannot break the ties 
which hind him to his family, or his frjends, without pmn 
and inconvenience, but cases do sometimes arise in vvhicli it 
is desirable to sever even domestic and social ties. So it is 
,vvith nations. Cases have not uiifroquontly arisen where a 
struggle against an obnoxious dynasty has been far from 
censurable, although luu'ompained by many calamities and 
sullermglk^ and amongst such i‘ases the Belgian revolution 
appears d( 5 servmg of hcuig miinhered. It is seldom, indeed, 
without powerful reasons that any nation has, bi*^)kon the 
bonds winch united it to the existing order yf Hungs, and 
has Ibereby pi^t in jt'opardy its industry, its commerce, its 
vvealt^, and almost its very existence. 

By the treaty of Vieiimi, tlie allied powers united Belgium 
to Holland, giving to the new stale tlie title of Kingdom of 
the Netherl.'inds. If dois not secmi tliat tho wishes of eitlu'i 
jieople entered much into the cousideratiou ot the allies, the 
object being the stability of the ])ea(’e of Euro^ie, by pre- 
venting Belgium from becoming a pruviuco of France. 
There were indeed many grave objections to the union, — 
wbicli may well hav e biuii called an uniuilural marnage. For 
m tlie first place, the Belgians are R(mian Catholics^vHiiIst 
the Dutch are almost all Protestants, so that their views in 
regard to religion wefe certain to be opposite. Holland is a 
commercial, Belgium, a manufactuniig and agricultural 
state, so that tlieir wishes in regard to taxation, and pro- 
tecting duties, cmild^lBT bo very united. Their languages, 
habits, and feelings were dissimilar, and there w'us a marked 
antipathy of each to tbe other. 

The extent of Holland was estimated at 2,8fiO,8S8 hectares 
(jf about 2i acres ca<di ; that of Belgium at 3, .13 7,249. The 
population of Holland in I SI 5, was 2,04ti,SS5 ; that (ff Bel- 
gium 3,377,61 7. B> the new constitution of 1 H 1 5, Stanch 
was rejected by the majority of the Bidgian notables, who 
had been assembled for the purpose- of sanctioning the 
union,) .’)5 menibers^vvere assigned to each nation, as its* 
share of the lepresentiition, notwithsTanding the superiority 
of Belgium in population and extent; and the large debt of 
Holland, and tbe comparatively small debt of Belgium, were 
chui’ged equally upf>r\ the two states. The Belgians were 
attached to trial by jury : but, without their consent, it was 
>mniiuarily abolished m Belgium, and the Dutch inode of 
cnminal procedure substituted. Tho publicity of judicial 
proceedings in its most imnortant branch, the examination 
of w'itnq^ses, was also abolished, and by protracted delay, 
the law providing that the judges should not bo remove^ 
was rendered nugatory. Gftjat partiality began to appear in 
the* pUtronage of the court, the ministry', and the army. In 
1810, of eight ministora of state only one was a Belgian ; o 
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28 diploraati(5 af^cnts, on^; of 244 ministerial olficers in civil ' 
departments, 05 ; of 86 K^^nerals, 16. The (ifliccrs of the 
king 8 guard wore all Dutch, and so were three -fourths of 
the artillery. The Belgians were taxed for Dutch objects, 
and the mode of taxation was. particularly obnoxious. F(fr 
instance, the mouturey or tax on meal, and the ahattagSy or 
tax on cattle slaughtered, were senous grievances, inasmuch 
as no man could grind his own coni, or kill his own pig, 
without the intervention of the revenuc-ofticers. The king 
of the Netherlands look into his own handij^ the control of 
education, and deprived the heads pf families of 4he sacred 
right of bringing up their children in the way they thought 
best. Particular teachers aniP methods of instaiction, and 
b(X)ks prin^d in Holland and draim uppoft the Dutch syp^ 
tom, wero imposed by authority, with the view of infusing 
into the minds of the y^ung Belgians, religions and political 
0])inioiis incompatible with those of their fathers. A college 
was establishefl at Louvain, called the Pliilosophical College, 
to which, instead of the aiicunit colleges, every Catholic 
Btdgiaii educated for holy orders was compelled to resort, in 
order to rocohe instructions from pirofessors of an opposite 
persuasion to Ins own. This was sufliciently galling to 
Catholics ; hut the Belgians were interfered witli, not only 
in the exenribe of their religion, but* also in the use of th€‘ir 
owirlangisage. Incredible as it may seem, in a country 
where French was the language of literature, ofeonversa- 
tipn, of the Ijjir, and where the Flemihli anff Walloon 
tongues were the only others in use by the common people, 
a oecrel^^as? issuefPdctJariiig the Dutch to be the national 
Uinguage.^ Tlie IK'lgiaii^ were forbidden from defending 
their int('rests*iii the States- general, in the Courts of Jus- 
tice, or by any public acts, excc'pt in Dutch. The father ol 
a fiumly was obliged to make his will in a language winch 
he did not understand ; and bam>lcrs, notaries, pr()le''S()r.>, 
and e\ en judges, were compelled to relinquish their .nituatiuiis, 
iidT. merely from disgust, hut ll'om inubilit} to hold them. 
Such an accumulation of grievances naturally produced 
general discontent, and this discontent, as might be ex- 
pected, began to find a ^ent m the public jiress. Then com 
menced a senes of proseeaitions against the Belgie press, 
and the w'nters who presumed to give their opinions on 
public affairs. Penalties of imprisonment and bCnishmeiit 
wore inljicted in gross violation of ju>ticc on some of the 
most upright mmi in Belgium. In DecemlxT, 1829, a final 
blow was le\'olloil at the press, which would effectually ha\c 
suppressed it, for it intlieted imprisonnieait iipciii the expres- 
sion of an\ disapprobation, or, as it was tenned, (‘al^iv.ina- 
tion of the intentions of the existing government ; and lu 
less than thirty jirosecutions against tlu* press were com- 
menced in the course of one month. Thu^ the Bclgiauh 
were goaded for fifteen years ; and when denied a free 
Jiress- tri^d by dependent judges — and governed by irre- 
sponsible ministers — it would indeed lia\e been wonderful if 
they had not murmured. 

Su/<h w ere the grievances w hich led to the revolution 
August, 18.90, whereby the Belgians threw off the }oko ol 
the King of Holland, and broke the brands of the li'eaty of 
Vienna, l^icy proceeded to frame a new constitution, and 
after much discussion, determined that Belgium should be 
constitutional monarchy. Among seyiral caiulKlatcs, the 
clioice first fell upon the >oiing lluke de Nemours, second 
son of the King of the french, for King of Belgium; but 
the French King thought it his duty to refuse Ins son’s 
acceptance, and, after an intermediate regency, tho crown 
was ofl’eied to Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, who 
aeccuj^^d it in July, 1831, and is now the reigning soac- 
rcign.' From the moderation and discretion which clnirac- 
tcrize this jirince, there apjieurs every hojjc tfuit he may oe 
suited to so distraeleil a country as l^dginm has for some 
time been — that be mj^y tranquillize iis factions — compose 
its troubles — and rule it m quietness and jKiaoo. 

The allied powers, whose intervenlion w'as first solicited 
by the King «)f Holland, have occupied themsehes dow n to 
the present time in arranging the terms of si^paration and 
peace between the two countries. The Conference of Lon- 
don lias.laboured long and laboriously to ellbct a pacificatiKi 
and amh^ablo settlement of ditferences, but its task apjiears, 
even yet, not brought to a close. It is impossible here to 
detail the numerous proceedings and protocvds of the Confer- 
ence; but it wMiuld be ^t^rv w/ong in those whe do not 
thoroughly understand its operations, to deny it tb§ high 
merit of having laboured strenuously lor the preservation ol 
peace. The five great powers, as they are called, namely,^ 


Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, ixid Russia, iJi un- 
dertaking the arbitration of the differences between Holland 
and Belgium, bad to decide upon a just and permanent 
settlement, with the deep responsibility laid upon theih of 
thus guarding and preserving the peace of Europe. Upon 
the first view of the case, it paight appear that the Belgians 
were not likely t) receive any great countenance from three, 
at least, of the arbitrators, who, for many reasons, would^not 
be esjHJcially inclined to favour the authors of any revolu^ 
tionap^ nwvenients. If, therefore, in the enforcement of its 
decisions the Conference has found it absolutely necessary 
that the citadel of Antwerp should be taken oUt<^tbe hanra 
of Holland by an issue at arms, it may be Ikffly supposed 
that this manner of warfare was not resorted to, except under 
the conviction of an imperious necessity which even the 
especial friends of Holland could not deny. The laboQra of 
the (Jonference for two years would have been futile indeed, 
if the arbitrators haft possessed no power to compel the 6b- 
scrvpncc of their decisions. • « 

It has been the fashion to stigmatize the Belgie revedutien 
as a bad imitation of the three days of Paris, and it may be 
true that this was the spark which set fire to the jiowder in 
Belgium. But if the Belgians suffered for fifteen years all 
that could hurt the m(»ral, political, religious, and intellectual 
feelings of a nation, there is surely sufficient cause for the 
effect, without ascribing it merely to the revolution of 
France. The Belgie revolution was foreseen, and foretold; 
and the king had ample warnings to which he shut hia eyes 
until it was too laic. It has also been the custom of some 
to praise the high degree of physical happiness which ex- 
isted in Belgium under the Orange dynasty; but it is a great 
mistake to suppose that where the land is well cultivated, 
and the people active and industrious, they have nothftig more' 
to wish for. Belgium nourished externally in spite, and not 
by reason of the measures of her government ; and if that 
go\ernment may claim the merit of advancing her industry, 
it is but little excuse for the violation of sw^om faith and 
established laws, or the obstinate disregard of .the rights of 
its subjects. * , 

Tho jiojmlation of Belgium,^ according to the official census, 
wa'i oisthc lA of January, 1831, 4,082,427, l^ow consists 
of the following provinces : ^iz. 

Antwerp, , 347,590 

Brabant, . . . 550 040 

M'est Flanders, . 003.214 

East Flanders, • 7*'l'k93fl 

Hainault, . • • 003,524 

Liege, . . • • 37L568 

liimburg, . , • 338, .395 

Luxembourg, . . 311,008 

N.'imur, , . . 211,544 

4,082,427 

The population of Holland, according to the “ Almanac 
(Ic Gotha,” is 2,444,550, being little more than one half of 
that of Belgium, as above stated. But the province of Lux 
enibourg is ineluded, according to some statistical tables, in 
the Germanic Confederatipn. For further information in 
regard to the Belgian revolution, see the “ Foreign Quar^ 
terly Review, No. 10, article 1 ;” same “ Review, No. 12, 
art. Letter on the Belgie Revolution,” London, Han- 

sard, 1851 : ” Edinburgh Re^ie\v, No. 112, art. 6.” Thero 
are numerous foreign publications on the subject which have 
been but little read m this country. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 

During the last session of Parliament, a Committee of 
Secrecy* eonsi>ting'of thu't)-t\vo members, was apjKunted to 
’inquire into the Apedioncy of renewing the charter of tho 
Bank of England, which will terminate on tlie Ist of Au^st, 
183 1, upon a twelvemontlis’ notice to that effect being given 
by the government ; and also to examine into the system of 
banking, particularly that of banks of issue, adopted in 
England and Wales. Some of the Bank Directors, many 
eminent bankers, and other persons possessing knowledge 
and experience of the subject, were examined before tliis, 
commiUee, and the accounts of the Bank of England w^re 
also subiiutled to their inspection. 

The points to which the attention of tile committee was 
'[uiiKii)ally directed, were — 

t Ist, Whether the paper circulation o^ the metrojxilis should 
he confined, as at present, to the issues of one bank, and 
tjiat a commercial contptmy, or whether a competition of 
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diffeWflt banks of issue, each cx)nsisting of an unlimited 
number of partners, should be permitted. 

2ndly, If it should bo deemed exjKjdient that the paficr 
rirculatiun of the metrojKjlis should be coiifiued, as at present, 
to the issues of one bank, liow iUr llu; whole of the exclusive 
privileges possess(;d by the Bank oi £n gland arc necehsai7 
to effoot this object. 

3rdly, What checks can bo provided to secure for the 
public a proper management of banks of issue, and espeea- 
ally whether it would l>e evj)odicnt and safe to eomjiel them 
pOriodically to pubh^Jj tbeir accounts. 

An immense mns^ o I' documents and evidence was collected 
elucidatory of ibcvsc points, and, on the lltli of August, 
1832, reported to the House, by whom they were ordered to 
be printcrl. An early opportunity will be taken to give a 
eomjdtJle analysis of -this report in a Siii)plemcnt ^to the 
“ Companion to the Newspaper." In the mean time, it 
may be slated that Lord Althorp has intftn;iU‘d his intention 
to bring in a Bill, without proposing a new Committee^ on 
the subject of the renew al of the Banl^ Charter. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

In February, 1830, a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons w\as appointed to iiKpnre into the affairs of“ the 
East InfliaT^omjiany, and the trade hetw('en Great Britain, 
the East Indies, and China. This C<»mmiltee lias been re- 
appointed in each successive session since that lime, and 
has examined a great number of witnesses, and collected an 
immense body of e\idence on llu‘so subjects, which liaui 
been at different times reported to the House and ordered to 
be printed. These Reports, \\vrvo in number, liave now 
been puiilished. The first contained an exainiiialioii of the 
commercial relation* of the Company with Clniiu, as well as 
the state of the British traxle generally with that country, 
and also that of the Americans and oUkt foreigners. Tile 
second was principally directed to tlie territorial possessions 
of^the Company in India, andlto points connected w ith the 
government, Ifnvs, productions, and ^ommen'o of that country. 
The tliird, which consists of a*volnme of ivjiort and scleral 
volumes of ^idence, several others being jircpircd, and in 
the Jiands m the printer, is miscellaneous, and euibruces 
every other topic connected witli the subject. As the aji- 
prcachmg termination of the East India Company s charier, 
which expires m April 1834, us w^dl as the importance of the 
subject, cannot fail to render an epitome of these rc polls 
interesting to the public, an early Supplement will aUo be 
devoted to that purpose. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

Among the subjects which have engaged the atfention of 
Parliament since its meeting, one of tho>e which ex- 
cited the greatest public iiiten'st is the reiorin of llie Jjisb 
Church. The views of the Government u])on Ihis siihji'ct 
were explained by Lord Althorj) to the House of Common.^, 
on the l‘2th February, on asking h-ave to l)nng in the 
bill for carrying them into effect. It will he the ohjeet 
of this article to present a hi'ief hut comprehensive oul- 
Siiio of the proposed measures, drawn iij) in suc-Ii a manner 
as may place Iheir amount and character, and t hi* reasons 
upon which they are founded, in the idearest light iefore all 
our readers. * 

There are at present twciit) -two dioceses in Ireland, or 
four archbishoprics and (MgUleeii hi>.hi)])rics, llie gross 
amount of the revenues of which, according to Lord Althorp s 
statement, does not exceed 1 othOOO/., producing, after de- 
ducting the expenses of collection, a net revenue of i;to,()00/. 
Of this sum, about 100,000/. arises from tlie rents of lands. 
The whole revenue of the deans and chajiters is 23,b00/..- 
but this is burdened with a necessary expenditure aiiioiintuig 
to 21,400/; leaving a remainder for the deans and chapters 
of only 2200/. Tiiere are, in fact, very few^ prebendaries in 
the Irish Church whose income is derived from the funds of 
the chapter alone. Thi* number of the other benefices is 
1401, the whole income of which, as nearly us can be ascor- 
t ta|ned from returns which are not vet ({uite complete, is 
about .580,000/., or at most, 1)00,000/. The entire loveniie 
ol the Irish Church, therefore, may he stated as follows: 

Rc^'enuo of Bi.shops’ sees) X 1 30 000 

Revenue of Beans^md Llmpters, ub such * . 2 200 

Revenue of other Benefices 000,000 ^ 


Allowing for possible omissions, ll^c whole amount may be 
mken as uot#excocding 800 , 000 /. This is the official ac- 
coutit ; the authorities for its accuracy have not yet appeared. 

According to law, the whole mcome of every benefice 
luoth in England and IrclamX for the first year after it has 
become vacant, belongs, under the name of First Fruits, to 
the Crown, wdiiidi, however, has in both countries made over 
the revenue thence arising to special purposes coniiecUid 
with the ecclesiastical estsiblitshmeni. In Ireland the First 
Fruits are paid to a Board appointed for their managomeiit ; 
and are ap^ilicn in the first instance to the repair of churches, 
and, after that object lias been satisfied, to the augmenta- 
tion of pool' livingo. Were rtle First Fruits exai'ted accord- 
ing to the actual *»aluo of the benefices, tlicy wogjd produce 
a considerable sum; bul, in point of fact, they are exacted 
according to a valuation made in the*reigii of Henry VIll., 
nearly three himdri‘d years ago, whim the nominal income, 
aWeast, of every liv ing was greatly below what it is at pre- 
.seiit; and consequently they yield only a very trilling pro- 
portion of what the law originally intended they should 
amount to. It has bi'cn sometimes proposed to fulfil the 
original intention of the law by ordering a new valuation, 
and rating each benefice for First Fruits according to its 
real income; but howx‘V*r equitable this re-adjustment may 
seem, it is liable to various ohjoclioiis on the grouiid of ex^ie- 
dieney. We shall mention only one — the ob\Sous hardship 
of taxing* ail iiRlividual on his entry 1140 a Iniiig (thL 
time when his* necessary expenses are most hca>Oto^o 
extent of tlie whole of his gear's income.* Mmi'Ttcrs propose^, 
•without diminishing the jiRt amount of %lie tjjiR, % lay it on 
in a less oppressive form. Instead *of the whole amount of 
the income for one > ear, they propose ti. exac t a peri^mtage, 
or portion, of it everv tear. Tins priiportfon is to vary from 
five, to fifteen per cent. ; livings under 200/. a year ])ay- 
ing nothing, those of more value paying not only a larger 
sum hut a larger rate ; and, where several benefices are *in 
the hands of one individual, the aggregate amount ortho 
whole being taken as his living, so that, however small his 
^irereriucnts may he individually, he shall, as he clearly 
ought, pay the high rate a])])ropruUe to Ins large revenue. 
Tlie incomes of the bishoj)^ an* to he subjected to this tax as 
well as thTrse of the iiifermr clergy ; but in the case of the 
former it is not to he levied ujmiii un> that do not ainount to 
4000/. a year; thosi; of that amount an* lo pay five 
per cent.; tl^ose helweeii 4000/. and 0000/ , seven per 
eent.; those helvveea 0000 and 10,000/. ten percent: those 
between 10,000 and la, 000, twelve per cent ; and if there 
arc any above the last-mentioned amount tliey are to j>ay 
fifteen per cent. This tax, let it hi‘, observed, is to he im- 
posed immediately, upon th(‘ actual inciimheiitsof the several 
sei's and other livings ; and the income of the hisliopric nl 
Derry is besidi's to suffer an immediate rediu'tioh from its 
])reseiit amount ol’ 1 tv» 8(i00/ which the ])ropo,sed 
tax will turther redia-e to 7‘2()0/. 

The tax thus iiujioMjd, it is (idculiled will product'^ilinut 
00,000/ a vear; and the uuniai’eiueut of this revenue il \^ 
intended to give to iPflJoard ot Chimmissioner.s gi)Usi>-(iii(r ,)(' 
ineiiihers of the Estahli , lied ('lunch, so appointe<l as to lie 
entirely independent of the goviTiiment. They an* to apjdv 
it, and the other fui^ coiiiniitled to their adnunistraliou, 
to the following olijeets ; the aiigmeiitalioii of poor livings, 
the Imilding of glehe-houses, the dividing of unions, and 
the hinlding of luwv churelies vvlu'ni'ver a certain por- 
tion of the (‘xpense shall he subscribed by private indivi- 
duals. A fund being thus provided kir thesi* purposes, it is 
proposed that the lax upon liu' people oflndaml, coqj^only 
called the vestrv cc'ss, or church-rates, liy which llK'^iave 
been hitherto met, sliall he immediately and eiilirely abo- 
lished. This IS a mwsure calculated to removi^ one of th(‘ 
stiMiigest causes of popular dissatisfji*tiou and irritation con- 
nceted with the present condition of the Irish Church. The 
\estry cess, although paid by all the inhuhitantsof the parish, 
is imposed only by those of them who belong to the esta- 
blishment ; so that it sometimes hapjiens that finver than 
half-a-dozen members of the Church of England have the 
pSwer of assessing at their own pleasure, and for theexidu- 
sive purpo.scs oi'tlieir ow'ii communion, several thousands of 
their Catholic fellow-parishioners. Aecnrding to state- 
ment subseipientl) made in the House, the pecuniary relief 
thus Conferred upon the pensile \v*ll really he to an extent not 
niucli. short of 20,000/. juir annum. But this is, after all, 
perhaps, the least part of the benefit which the new arrange- 
^ment will bring along with it. 


Total ^ 732,200 
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The proposition which we shall next notice is one of great 
importance ; and in o^Her that it may be properly under- 
stood, it will be necessary that the attention of the reader be 
durectod to one or two preliminary details. It has been 
already intimated that the ])riueipal part of the incomes of 
the Irisli bishops is derUed from tin; lands attaxdied to their 
sees. The revenue, bowc^ or, which they draw from this 
source does not all come to them in the sha^ie ot rents. A 
bishop is iirohibitcd by law 1‘rom granting a lease of any land 
belonging to his sec for a longer period tlian twenty-one 
years ; but ho may at any tune grant a leas^ for the whole 
of that period. Suppose a hihhop to be a very old man, or 
to be on the point of tniiislatiox from tlie see which he ocim- 
j)ies to another; he has no connexupi owith, or natural 
iiiUirest iii, his Hiic(;essor; he looks, and considers lumsell 
entitled to look, to hi* own advantage alone; how. thcn,*is 
It natural that ho should aid iii regard to liis lands? If he 
could alienate, or sell tlu iii, it i^ jihuii that he would do so ; 
Jnit this, as we have said, the law does not allow. He will, 
ho\ve\er, do that whicli is the nearest to selling them that 
the law W'ill allow ; lie will let them on tlie longe&t lca^e 
wdii(d) il IS ill liijj power to grant, and he will aiilicipaie as 
miK-h as possible of tin; fair rental for that ]»enod by taking 
it from the tenant in the sliape^of what is called a pre- 
uiium or fine. The higher the Hue, iiuieed, the lower must 
he the rent. ■ But iii the <‘ircumstaiices sv.pi>osod, it is the 
lormer payment eluellv, or jicrhaps exclusi\oi>\; in w'hieh 
he w ho makes tlie bargain has any interest^ ; of the prolits 
or*Th(' l^insaction,uhe hue is to lie liis own share, the rents 
ilie shari*^ of liis i. successor. C)r sup))f»^o even that he 
has no iiiuiieihute expectation i ilhcr of death or transla- 
tion, still he Will natimill} act in the same nuiniier. Tlu* 
fine is*t4lin a jirescnt and certain gain ; the rent is exjiosed 
to all tlie chances of the future. He may li\o to th<‘ eiAl of 
the lease, or he may not live to the eiul of its first tw’ehe- 
irfouth. J^VoTYi wduit luus 'necii •said, it will lie olwious Ikav 
una\oidably it has hatipeiied that all these lands ure m fact 
lield upon leases of twenty - oik! years, or for the longest 
term wliieli th<' law perm is. 

But not only are tin* leases originallv for tw'enty-onc years. 
They are eonstantly keptjo]) of that length, or as nearly as 
possiiile of tlial length, by the operation of the Siime cause 
wduch nyid<,‘ tlumihe granted for so king a term at first. At 
the end of .every year, or at least of every two years, the 
tenant resigns hi-' old lease, having now' onlv a period of 
twenty or of nineteen years to run, and reei'ives from his land- 
lord another for twenty-one years from that tune as^l^efore, 
on paying another hue for the extension. And thus il ha])- 
])ens tliat the actual income of the bisliopism almost all 
cases made up partly of his rents, and partly also of those 
annual or biennial fines. 

But th« system which has thus been acted upon, wlnle it 
has been, as W'e have just showm, the one most profitahU* 
and natural for each iiuliMdual bishop to follow, has affected 
the productivi- value to the eliurch of its landed property to 
a most material extent. Or rather, we ought to say that 
property thus p«*culiarly cireumstanceil is iieeessarily of very 
mneh li'ss value to its nominal owmefs than if if were held 
in the ordinary mode of possession. The farmer, in bargain- 
ing with (the hi.^hopjfor a new' lease, has the latter in a 
manner in his own hands. It is the* bishojf.s interest to 
grant the renewal for tlie sake of the line : and at llie same 
time the actual tenant is the onlypL*rson existing with whom 
he can enter intu such a cotenant. There is no ccnipetitKm 
— nobody else to hid against tlie individual in possession of 
the eprrent lea.'^e. The line, therefore, wlneh tlielalU'r a ill 
eoiisont to pay will he the very smalle-.t that will sufliee to 
tempt his landlord to grant him the renewal rather than run 
hi.s life, as it is exjiressed, against the ^ase,— that is, take his 
chance ofsiiniving it, and forego tlu; yearly fines altogether, 
for the sake of at last liaving the lai d, uiiniennibered by an 
actual lessee, to ofl'er to freo com]M*t*tion. This latter plan 
is, m point of fact, sometimes followed by a bishop wdio 
comes early in life to his sec ; hut it is e\ideiith a lia/.ardous 
speculation in any euTumstiinces ; and even w hen it suc- 
ceeds, it does not permaiieiilly release Uk; land from ^lie 
conditions which so greatly depreciate its value to the land- 
lord; the old procc.ss, of the long leaj-e, and its natural con- 
secpien<;es, immediately begins again. The coiiseojueiice of 
this state of things is, ♦luit the tenants of tlu'se church 
lands are really more their proprietors than the bishops. 
The interest wdiicli the former possess in them is more va- 
luable than that jxisscssod by the latter. And the bishops, 


it is evident, are in this respect placed in a predicament in 
which they cannot help themselves, it is not in their 
poJ.ver, by any contrivance or mode of management, to secure 
to themselves a greater share of the produce of their lands 
than they at present enjoy. 

In reality il appears, that while the estimated value of these 
lands is alniut <i0o,ooo/. per annum, the bishops.^ by means 
of lines and rents together, do not derive from them more than 
a revenue of 100,000/. It is calculated that tlie value cif his 
lease to the tenant, supposing him to pay a fixed corn-rent 
cijuivalefit to what he now pays partly in the form of rent 
and partly in that of fine, is not less than twelve years and a 
half h purcliu.se, that is, than twelve and a half times the 
remainder of the estimated yearly \alue of the land. If his 
lease, instead of being only for twenty-one years, were to 
be made perpetual, his interest would bo thereby increased 
only by about so\en and a half year’s purchase, or that 
number of times .^hc estimated yearly value. Now, it is 
proposed to give to every iciyant the power of converting his 
jirescnt lease into a perpetual one? by paying for the addi- 
tional benefit a sunf of money somewhat less than it has 
Ihu.s been calculated to bo worth, or six years of the esti- 
mated value instead of seven and a half. Taking this yearly 
value upon the w hole church lands, according to the sta^ 
ment given above, at /iOO.OOO/, the suili thus raised will be 
about three inilhons sterling. Government {Tropose that 
this money should be applied in any manner that may to 
parliament seem expedient. And clearly, it cannot in fair- 
ness he said to belong to tlie church. It is raised by the 
state without ni the smallest, degree infringing upon the 
revenues of tlie church. The incomes of the bisliops will 
remain the same as they are at present ; only, they will not 
he received partly in rents and partly in fines, but a^ogethcr 
mil corn-rent, equivalent to the real "alue of tl}e rent, and 
the privilege of renew ing the lease at present enjoyed. 

Slum are the parts of the plan w'hich it is proposed to 
carry into immediate operation. But it also contemplates 
certain probjiectiie reforms of a very important character. 
On the death of the pyesent Archbishop of Armagh, the 
primate, it is proposed to reduce the income of that see from 
its present emount of about 14y600/. to 10,0510/. As the 
actuar posscs’sor.s aKo of the different sees die out or are re- 
moved, the archbishoprics of Tuara and Cashel are to be 
converted into bishoprics, and the following ten sees are t© be 
entirely abohslu'd, namely, Droraore, Clogher, Raphoe, 
Klphin, Clont'ert, Killala, Kildare, Cork, and Waterford, 
(which last is at present vacant, and wdll not ho filled up). 
Tlie saving arising from these reductions will he 60,000/. a 
year, with whicli it is jiroposod that the legislature shall deal 
as it may think fit. rmally, all deans and chapters, where 
they have no duties to perform, arc to be abolished altoge- 
ther, or to !»e attaeherl to cures ; and in regard to parochial 
cluirgcs, the Board of Coinmis'.ioncrs already mentioned are 
to have the power of suspending the appointment of mi- 
nibtei.'. in all eases in wdiich no duty’ has been jierforraed for 
the sjiace of three years past. 

IRELAND. 

Onf of the subjects to which the attention of Parliameri 
was most ein 1 ) hat ic ally called in the King s vSpccch, was 
the stajp of Iri'land, where, as his Majesty declared, “ a 
sjiirit or insubonlination and violence hail risen to the most 
fearful height.' rendering life and property inseonrc,"defying 
the authority of the law, and thi(‘atcning the most fatal 
conseipiences, if not promptly and eftbctuiilly repressed." In 
eonforniity with this recommendation a hill was, on the 15th 
of Fehniary, brought into the House of Lords, by Earl Grey, 
described to he for the mon; effectual siqipression of local 
disturbances and* dangerous ussiM'iations m Ireland.'’ It is 
no part of our jivesent object to go over in detail the clauses 
of thi.s bill, which, wliile w e write, is undergoing the minutest 
examination of tlieir lordsliijis in committee, and may pos- 
sibly bo coi>sidcrahly niodiru'd before it passes through both 
ho\ises, and heeoines a law'. But in the course of the dis- 
cussions that have already taken place on it. frequent refer- 
ences have been made to certain former act.s and measures 
whii'h.it embodies, or on which it is partly founded ; and W’c* 
propo.se, therefore, after a few words on tin* general questio 
to append a thort notice of the.se previous- attempts to me 
a state of things similar to that w’hich the government h 
^now- to contend with. 

Lord Grey has not deemed it necessary or advisable, be 
fore introducing this bill, to call ui>on tho legislature to 
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time demanded fo» tlie oilier business of parliament. The 
presentation of a single petition frequently consumes a con- 
siderable space of time. According? to what was the praedee 
up to the commencement of the j)rescnt session, although 
the petition itself is rarely read at leiij^li, but only its 
prayer stated by the clerk, its presentation often occasioned 
no fewer than four successive motions or questions, on each 
of ^lich a new debate mi/^lit arise. There was first the 
niotiou that the petition ho lirou^lit up ; then, another, that 
it be read : then, a lliird, tliat it be laid on the ta^le ; and, 
lastly, a fourth, that il be 'printed. A resolution, proposed 
W Lortl Altliorp aiifl agreed to by the House, on tlie Gib 
Februarj", limited this ri^htof speakinj^ to the two questions 
— that the petition be laid on the table, and that it lie 
printed ; but still this does not f'et rid of the ]irineipal part 
of the difficulty. Were there to bo onl} ono oppoiiiyiity of 
debate upon each petition, it would still be ahno^l inqiraeti- 
cable for the House, upon the plan tliaf Ijas been hitherto 
followed, to get tbrougl^thc rweption of the Aast numbers 
that are every session ])ut into tlu‘ hands of members. The 
order of precedence in the right of prcsentini; petition^ has 
been of late years a matter of constant eontt'st. For- 
merly the practice was for those members who wished to 
secure an opportuiyty of presenting the petitions with 
wtiich thcjfc had been entrusted to strive who should he 
first at the House in the morning, w'heii, by putting down 
their names on a paj>er, they entitled themsehes to priv 
cedeiice over those wdio did not iiiaki' their ap])earaiie(‘ so 
early. Under this system, as one of the witnesses examined 
before the Committee stales, a few iiieinbers were in the 
habit of getting the pviontv in a groat lumiber of eases ; 
those who lived near the House eoivstantly took advantage 
•of theii^ proximity to win the rac(' from their eompetilors, 
frequently presenting themselves at six o'ehiek m the m(»rn- 
ing. Of late tlu* matter has been arranged by allowing 
members having iielilioiis to ]iresent to ballot for ])reeedene(' ; 
but although, on the a\erage ofrtie sission, about twelve nuMu- 
bers have been in the habit of attending dads at the h.illol, 
it is stated that only the first five wliosc nami‘s were drawn, 
have in general had an\ ehanee of glutting their ])elUions 
presented im the* evening before the pnlilic 1iusine,'*> came 
on. A mernher has .oi'len al tended regularly for many 
dava, and even weeks, without being fortunate enough to 
attain a sulllcieutly high plae.e on the list. Soon after the 
oomiiieneemeut of the present session, ]..ord Althorj) pro- 
posed anew plan of proceeding in i\*gard to thi.'. im])ortant 
subject, namely, that there should he no ballot, hut that 
members wishing to present petitions should put down their 
names upon a'paper from which they should he called upon 
by the Speaker in their order, day aftor day, till the whole 
list should he gone over. And in onler to alford time Initli 
for private business and for the* reeetition and discussion of 
petitions without encroaching upon the time* n(M*i*s.-,arv for 
public business, bis lordsbij) furtlier proposed that the House 
should, for the former purposes, assemble every day (exce))l 
Saturday), with the Sjieaker in the chair, at noun, and sit 
till three o’clock, when it should adiourn till five, at vvliiedi 
hour it should again meet airtl proceed ul once with the 
^lusiness set down in the order-book. Tins plan has since 
been agreed to by the House. • 

In addition to the emlmrnissnient occasioned hy|petitions, 
on account of their consumption <'f the lime of the House, 
the printing of those of them that are ordered to he ])rinled 
has been a source of considerable e\])ense. From 1 7H'i down 
te 1S17 the practice was to print all ])iiblic petitions, either at 
length or in tlm form of a short abstract, in what is called the 
Votes, tliat 18 the record of those proceedings of the House 
which properly come under the description of business done, 
hut not including resolutions which arc merely jiropoM'd 
without being determined upon, and some other matti*rs 
which arc only inserted in the larger record, called the 
Journalj^. In 1817 the plan was adopted of printing and dis- 
tributing the Votes every day ; and since then, only those 
petitions have been printed respecting which the liouft* has 
thought proper tu give an order tx) that cflect. They .ire 
* piTinted in the for|^ of an appendix to the votes. The pro- 
portion of petitions ordered to l>e printed to the wholo number 
submitted to the notice ot the House, appears, since the com- 
mcneement of tlie new s) stem, to have varied considcrahly 
in dy«ront years. Of 4074 petitions, for instance, presentcfl 
in elites, only 1579 were ordered to he printed ; whereas uf 
4041, presented in 1829, the number ordered to be printed 

waa 3394. Of the whole numbov of 24,492 presented in Uie 

• • * 


five years ending 1831, 10,685 were ordered ^ 

And the oxpoii.se thus ocoasiontid amounted m h 
years to upwai-ds of 12,000/., or between 2000/? and 3000/. 
a-ycar. Moreover it appears that the mass of matter thus 
lilid before the House and thq puhlii^ excites comparatively 
but little interest even among ibose who are most in tlio 
habit of attiuidmg U) parhainentary proceedings. The Ro^ 
port states that some members decline receiving the appen- 
dix, considering it as an ineiimhranco, and that during the 
vear 1831, wliije there were sold to the public 400 cojiies of 
tlie votes, .there were not sold more than 150 copies of the 
appendix. The aiqiendix lor the year 1829, in which Farlia 
merit sat frpin'tlie Gth Febru^*y to the 24th June, formed ii 
volume of 1535 fifli* pages, consisting entirely of puhlie and 
olcetion petitions. It it, siiggest(‘d in the Report that a M'leel 
(’(finniittee might lie iii)pf)iiik*(l at the •oinnieneenienl of t^aeh 
session to arrange and elussifv the pelUioiis ])rcsenU!d, and 
having a diseretionarv ]io\s c'r to di’cide as to the ])nnting at 
length of any containing facts or reasoning of vvliieh, in theiu 
jiulgmeiit, the House oiighi lobe apiirised. A resolution to 
this clVeet was, on the motion of J.ord Althorp, ])a8Hed by the 
House on the 2t)th Ft'hriiarv, and the Caniimittec aiqioinled. 


QUAKER?)' AEKIRMATION. , 

Thk House of Commons came to a gratif\iiig decision on 
Ihe 14th <frb\‘hruarv in the ease of Jo.* epli^ Pease, l^si| iv- 
lurned one of Uie memliers for the soiitheni division ot the 
eouiil) of Durham, hv rc'-olving thpi fliis g(*^itleman was 
•entitled to take his seal upon making Uif%solemn^Ilirmatioft 
and deehiralion, instead of taking tlie usual (faths. This is 
the first decision that has admitted anv meinher of the so- 
eieU ofFrh'iids to tin* Rritish legislatnie.* In ouis-equenee 
of tlie <‘liiim advaiKcd h\ Mr. Pease, a si'lerd eoiiiiinttee was 
appointed by the lIou^'C, (Ul the 81 h, to report such preee- 
(h'lits as th(‘y could disedver h(‘ar.ng upon the siihjeel. 
Their Report, which was brought iqi on the I llh, presents a 
full detail of lln* various enactments which the slatult*-hook 
•I'ontains in rt'fereiiee to the C^iiakers since they originally 
attraeted the note-i* of tlu* legislatiin*. The first which they 
([note Ls an act passed in 1G7 1, (tlu* 13 and 14 C’ar. li.e. 1). 
by vvhieh it was (U‘(‘laied that any ])erson refusing to take 
an oath when lawfnllv t(*ndered, should, for tlu* fiv^t olfenee, 
ho fined 5/., and if lime tunes eonv letid, should snller tlu* 
penalt} of haiushmenl. Bv a siibseipu'nt act, (the 1(» Car. 11. 
e. 4, IG,) the* furtUi.'r penalty of transportation was atlixed 
to th« offence. It was not iill the year 1G89, that by the 
statute 1 William and Marv, cap. 1^, (eonmionly called tlu* 
Toleration Act,) the affirmation Dissenters from the 
Church of England who scrupled to take an oath was legally 
recognized. This act, howevi'r, oulv (*xein])ts such [lersoiis 
from the [>aiiis and pt‘nalti(*s of the statutes against l*a])ists 
and "N on-con forraists, and that only on their siihscribing a 
certain declaration of alU'gniiuu*, and a ])rol\*ssion of then* 
faith in the Trmitv. It was hv the act, 7 and 8 M ill. HI. 
cap.’ 3 1, [lassed in 1 ()07, that Qiiaki'rs were firsl permitted 
to substitute then* s^Jeimi aflirmatioii instead of the usual 
oath, in civil causes, m tlu* cwiirts of justice. Tffe act, which 
wnis to ho in fore<' only for seven years, was hv a sul)sei[uent 
eiuwitment, (13 Wil^ III. ea]). 4,) passed in 1702, eoiitiiiiu'd 
for the further penod of eleven V ears ; and in 1714, (by the 
I Ceo. 1. sS 2. (* G,) it was made perpetual. Tlu* nevtstatule 
inordc'r was the 8 G(;r). l.ea]). G, passed iii 1722, by which 
the forms of the deelaralion of allegiaiiei* and of the solemn 
affirmation were alien'd. But the most decisive (‘naetment 
hearing iijion the subject, appi'arstolie the stalute 22 Geo. II. 
e. 4‘ii, passed in 174 9, liy winch it is declared, “that in all 
<*ases wherein by any act or acts (^f purliam(*nt now in force, 
or bennifkw to he jiiade, an oath is* or shall ho ollovved, 
authorized, directed, or re([Uired, llfip solemn afiimiulion or 
declaration of any of the people eall(*d Quakers, in the form 
prescribed, &,e. shall he allowed and taken instead (4* such 
oath, although no particular or express provision he made 
for that purpose in such act or acts.” It is, however, at the 
same time [irovidcd, that no Quaker shall, by virtue of tliis 
act, bequahfied’pr p(*nnitted to give ovideiico in any criminal 
cases, or to serve tm jurii's *, or to bear any oflice or place of 
profit ill the government. It was only by tlie act (9 Geo. IV. 
cap. 3'.?,) passed m 1829, that Quakers and Moravians were, 
for the first lime, allowed fp mjfko their solemn affirmation 

* A capital mnvietion by the Court of Admiralty was recently 
set aside herausc a Quaker, having been on the jury, had affirmed, 
instead of taking the usual oath. 
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instead of the usual oath in evidence in any case 

whatsoever, criminal or civil.” And this is aft present the 
extent of the privilege they enjoy. They are still inadmis- 
sible tn places of profit in the government without taking 
the oaths. On the 15 th of Fobriuiry, however, the day on 
which Mr. Pease took his seat, Lord Morpeth gave notice of 
his ihtcMition to move to bring in a bill to relieve them from 
tliis only remaining disability. The notice at present stands 
for Tuesday, 2d April. 

JFrom the Jlcport of the Committee, it a])p'.'ars that there 
is only oiu; other case on the Journals in which the fpiestion 
of the tidniissi])ility of a Quaker to lake his seat on uffima- 
tion came before the House namely, that of John Arch- 
dale, Es(|.f. returned for Chipping-Wyco^lle, in IGDD. Tliis 
gentlinnan made liis claim by a letter m the Speaker, dated 
(Tuesd.i>> “.the 3d of^the elevmith month, called Junuaryi 
iG'la-t),” which ^^a^read to the lime, e the same evening. 
Tile House, alter hearing it, ordered that il should i)e lalVen 
Into eonsideraiion on the Friday following, and that Mr. 
Ardidale should lie in attendance on the luorning (»f that 
day. The act of the 7 and 8 Will. III., legalizing the 
allinnation of a Quakco-, in certain cases, was at tin> tinu* in 
force*; hut the decision come to h) the House, nevertheless, 
was an order that the Speaker slmiild issiu; liis warrant to 
the cli'i’k** of the crown to make out a new writ for t]i<» 
borough of (’Tiipping-Wv combe. In the coorsg of tlie late 
debate, both Mit. AN'ynii and the Solieitor-g(‘ner:il slated that, 
even oi^tlii; then state of llie law, they held this deeisKai to 
he wrong. ' lJut even admitliiig it to have been c'lrrict, 
still no jufi-lu^iiientarv decision, as the c<ainnittee remark,’ 
liad ever lu'cii given, before the laU; case, on the coiistnadion 
and ollif-t ol'the statutes now in three. It apjieais, hov\ever, 
that the Court of K-ing's llench has decided, that a l^liialver, 
on his allinnation, mav he admiltod u freeman of a citv, and 
also a memlier of the Turki') Compan}. In the latter case, 
J..ord Maiiafield, who said that tlu* pihit was r[uite clear, 
seems to have heen guided siniplv by th(‘ coiisideratimi that 
the place in (juestion was “not a ])lace ofjirofit in the govern- 
nuMit.” Of late aNo, Quakers have in several iri-stam^’!^ 
lH*en admith'd harristerN, on making their allirmatious in- 
stead of taking the usual oaTh> And since the repeal of 
the t(‘.st and corporation acts, a Quaker has served the ofliec 
ofslierifTof the city ofY(»rk on his atlinnation. 


PJU\ ATE BILLS* 

A VKRY important part of the business of the legidature 
consists in deliherating and diridmg upon v\hat are teidini- 
eallv eallc’d Private Bills, Tlie.si* are, to a lerlain evleiit, 
hilis of divorce, for naturalization, change of n.ime, and 
other objects ol' a merel\ personal nature; hul for tlie most 
part thiw *are to enable ])rivale indiMiluals, a^sociatt-d to- 
gether, to undertake w orks of public utililv at their own 
risk, and, in a degree, lor their own benefit. To efiect Ihiv, 
it is neee^sar) to confide to them greater ]iower than they 
possess in their indiudual cajiaeilies ; and the legislatine, 
iuiv ing asc'. plained that a tuihla- advaii^igc is likely to accrue 
from tlu* jwoposi'd measure, invests them with the requirerl 
])ovvers under certain eoiidilions, and then leaves them 
to conduct the husiness in’ the man nor most eondueive to 
their own interest, the funds Ix-ing vvliollv dt*rived from the.r 
own r<'sourc(*s. We sliall endeavour to irive a coiiueeted 
vi<‘w ol‘ the ]irogress of a private hill. | 

The wanf.s of the piildie liaving directed attention to' any 
.siip|)osed impnwement, ro(|Uiring the co-operation of a com- 
])anv, and tlu* sanction of a private hill, the usual eourse is 
J’or the original proposers to draw vp tlu; vkui of the a-^so- 
ciation, with a statement of the advantagelw he derived 
from it, and the ])roj)osed nudhod of e^-rymg it into effect. 
This is submitted to a meeting of those who are most im- 
mediately interested. If the jdan is ajiproved, ii subscrip- 
tion is opened to d<*fray inmieaiate evaenses, and mi'uiis are 
taken to give publicity to llie plan i-o adopted, in order to 
procure the names of a snfficimit number of uukvidua’is who 
engage to he answerable for siudi siin.s as arc agreed upon. 
An estimate has geuerall} been fonned of tlie amount which 
is considered suflieient for the (‘ompletion of the object ; and i 
the individual advan(;os, called shares, art* agreed to be paid 
in such proportions, and at jjiuch times, as shall be afterwards 
fixed by the hill. • 

Surveys arc then made, and plans prepared, together with 
a list containing the names of every person whose interests 
arc immediately aifccted, ^or whose estate, or any part. 


thereof, by whatever tenure it may be hiid, is requirtid for 
thq purposes of the undertaking. Duplicates of this list, 
having three blank columns, headed assenting, dissenting, 
and luiutml, are forwarded to cveiy^ such person, to be signed 
by him in whichever column he pleases. A copy of this list, 
with the plans and drawings, is also lodged with the clerk of 
the peace in each county in which any of the property re- 
quired may he situated; a general statement of the ^ilan, 
and of the direction aiul extent of the measure, containing 
the namqs of the pan.^hes or places which it will include, or 
through which il will pass, is advertised in the “ London 
Gazette,’* and in at least one newspaper in each county af- 
fected by the measure, and is also placarded on the door of 
the courts of law in the bamc, during the sitting of the 
autumn as.sizes. 

Thivii* jircliminaries, winch arc all prescribed by what arc 
termed the standing orders of the House of Commons, hav- 
ing been fulfilled witliin a certain defined time before the 
assembling of iiarliament, and suhjscnbers to the amount of 
at least two-thirds of the estimated expense (also required by 
the same orders) having been obtained, the draft of the hiU 
is jin pared, and a petition is addressed to the House praying 
tliat It may he received. This petition is referred to a select 
commit tec, taken by ballot from certaiu lists into which the 
whole House is div tried fur particular divisions ofthc country. 
Thi^ committee having a.sccTlaiiied tliat the standing orders 
have all hei'n romplu’d with, report the same to the House, 
and the bill i^, as a matter oj“ course, received and read a 
fir^t time. After tlie lapse of ji certain number of days, it 
Is moved that the liill he read a second time, when, if any 
ohjei jioii is made, it is then stated, and the hill is either re 
jected or referred to a select eomniittee, who consider it 
clause by clause, and are cnqiowered to examine witnesses, 
and Ui hear counsel both in support aiid opposition. The 
committee, \u almost everv cu^e, introduce a maximum of 
tlu* toll, or dutv , or rent, according to the nature of the nica 
sure, to he levied, and in many cases dixlare a maximum of 
interest to ho divided (»n tlu' eaiutal, and order the surplus 
t(i 1)0 invested in the public hiipls, till the amount is suflieient 
torepa' thesunis adv aneed by the shareholders — the improve- 
ment t»j h(; tlKUi thrown open ior the free enjoyment of the 
public. In many eases, also, jirovision is made to secure the 
completion of tlu* work when oiu‘e begun. A <;opy of Jhe 
hill I.*, now .sent to each county interested, and is deposited 
with the clerk of tlu* jieace, where it is open to the iiistieclion 
of any one di'sirous of seeing it. The committee having 
eomplet(‘(l their lahviurs announce their decision m a report, 
after which the House pioceeds to the thud reading of the 
hill, vvlieii it may he again di.scussed, though the report of 
the committee is in most cases agreed to without an v further 
()t)p<»siiion. If the hill IS juissid it'is carried to the House of 
Lords, wiieio it goes tlirough nearly the same forms, and if 
il he finally a\)])roved of h\ the Fpper House, and receive 
the vo)al sanctum, it becomes an a<-t, and a part of the law 
of the land. It should also he stated that, earl) in the Ses- 
sion, the ILuise fixes periods w itlnn vvhieli llu* ditVerent stages 
of private hills are required to he 11 rw aided. Tlu* tunes so 
ap])ointed for the present session are as follow : — No petition 
to he received after the 22(1 of Fehriiarv : the first reading" 
to h(* not later tlian the 25th of jHarch; and no report to he 
reci'ived lifter the 20th of Mav . 

The firms above detailed arc extremely well calculntcd to 
.secure a due consideration of the suhtoct, and to prevent in- 
justice; hut in eoiiseipiencc of many of these bills being 
miisidered of avvhollv jirivate iialuve, ihey are t(^>o Ircquently 
left to tlu* managenieni iif those in sonie moiisure imme- 
diately intercsied. The conseijueiice is, that hills, or parli- 
( ular clause.s in hills, of a (juestionable or even injurious teii- 
(U‘ncv% are occasioiuillv smuggled, as it is termed, through 
the House. Of tins a nol:ilhe ( vumpie was afforded during 
the last sessum, when a Inlh avowedly for the purpose of 
enabling certain parties, w ho had been carr^dng into cftl*ct 
some iuipiovemciits at Glasgow, to dispose of their interests 
in tl^se improvements among themselves by lot, was made 
the medium of le-establisliing a private lottery, after the state 
lottery had been abolished as immoral and pernicious. ft. 

W’e have onlv to add that at each of the stages mentioned, 
certain fees an* jiayahle, ot which a tajile is jmhlisht'd under 
1 la* Speaker s authority. These fees have heen long com - 
^ilaiiicd of us lieing too heavy, and as. liaving the efl*tK*t of 
preventing or tlirowing unnecessary impediments in tlie 
way ot public improvements, but no measure has been yet 
adopted for their removal or amendment. 
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Th8 following t»ble, extracte<l from tlie Companion to 
tbe Almanac for 1833,” shows the number of bills, and the 
classes to which they belong, which have been passed duribg 
tlie last eight years ; — 

Comparative Classification of Private Btlls for Eight Years. 

Bir-L8 Pabsbd, 1826 1827 1823 1329 1830 1831 1832 

Agr^lture . . • . 23 24 26 19 26 25 19 16 

Companies •••• 11 6626233 

ImproFement of Towns 1 ^ ^3 gg ^ ^ 

and Districts .) 

Internal Communication 108 83 63 83 83 83 100 64 

Narigation .••• 15 4 ^ 6 51 1" 5 6 

Prirato Regulation . • 61 42 45 33 45 40 40 35 

Total •* . 286 206 185 182 207 200 104 10.5 

One of the most important’privato bilk introduced in the 
present session is that for constsuctini; a rail -road from J^on- 
don to Birmingham. lt*s intended that it ahall cfimmt^ncii 
on the north bank of the Regent's Canal, on the west side 
of the Hampstead-Road, and proceeding by or near to Ken- 
sall Green, Harrow, Pinner, Biishey, Watford, King’s- 
LangW, Hemel-Hcmp stead, Berkhainpstead, Long-lVlar- 
ston, Tringi IvinglKSc, Penny- Stratford, Sheiiley, Potters- 
pui 7 , Darloscote, Weedon, Rugliy, AVilhinhall, Coventry, 
Coleshill, Little-Brorawich, and Dcritond, terminate at a 
place called Nova Scotia Gardens at Birmingham. The 
estimated expense of this W'ork. is 2,500, OOO/., to be raised in 
lOOZ. shares, nearly the whole of which is already suhseribed. 
In' addition*, to the magnitude of the work, opening a means 
of communication so rapid as to enable the heaviest loadN to 
. e transmitted in seven or eight liour-. betweim two such 
marts of commerce ^nd manulacturcs as London and Bir- 
mingham, the circumstances of its being the first rail road 
out of London, and the precursor without doubt of many 
others, give it an additional jntcrest. The iiu'asure was 
first introduced into Parliament during the session of 1832, 
and passed through the House of Commons, hut, afti'i* con- 
siderable discussion, w'as refected by tlie Lords. In llie 
present sessjon the petition Was presented on the 12th of 
February, and the first reading tookjilae-e on tlie loth. 

A petition was al.su presented (»n hohruary 19th for lea\e 
to tiring in a bill respecting the Tliames tunnel. 


ELECTION PEITTIONS. 


Wednesday, Feb. 20, w^as the last day allowed by the 
resolution of the House of (Commons for tlie reception of 
petitions againt the return of Members at the late elections. 
The following is a list of the places against the returns 
from which petitions have been presented : — 


Jleturnt petitioned against. 

1 . Barnsta])lc, borough 

2 Bath, city 

3. Bedford, borough 

4. Bristol, city 

^ 6. Bury St. Kdmiind«,boi ough 

6. Carmarthen, borough 

7. Carnarvon, borough 

8. Carrickfergus, Iiorough.... 

9. Clonmell, borough 

1 0. Coleraine, borougli 

11. Cork, city 


12. Coventry, city 

13 Ennis, borough 

14. Galway, town 

15. Harwich, borough 

16. Hertford, borough 

17* Knareslvorough, borough... 

18. LauuceMon, borough 

19 . Lincolu, city 

^ 20, Linlithgow, county 

21. Londonderry, borough 

22. liongford, county 


23. Mallow, borough 

Montgomery, borough. . . . 

* ‘|lewry, borough 

'Norfoik, county (Eastern 
^ division) 


Petitioners. 

Geo. Hervey, Ksq, and others. 

S. Barrow, Sir J. I'eliowes, and 
others. 

Sir W. I.ong and Sir .7. Pulley 
Kfohai-d Ash, and ()fhcr.s. 

Fra.s. King Eagle, Es(j. 

Jas. Hughes and John l^twrance. 
O. ,1. E. Nauriey, Es(j 
Edw. Chichester, aiuT others. 
Jas. Morton, and others. 

Taylor Copeland, Esq 
J. Tow nshend, Esip, P. Deane, 
Esq., and others. 

Wm. Odell, and others. 

Pat. Carmody, and others. 

M. J. Blake, Esq., V, Blake, 
Esq., and others. 

J. Disney, Esg., and others. 

J. S. Duncombo and J.E. Spald- 
ing, Ksqs. * 

Henry Rich, Esq. 

David* Howell, Esq , and ojliers. 
C. D,‘W. Sibthorp, Esq. 

J. J. Hope Vere, Esq. 

A. A. Watt, and others. 

Vise. Forhes, A. Lefrby, Esq., 
and others. 

'VVm. Murphy, and others. 
Kdw. .lones and Thos. Owen. * 
Dennis Maguire, Esq. « 

John Harper and C. S. Gil- 
man, Ksqs. 


27 . Northumberliiiid, county R. "W. Brandling, R.‘ P. Philip- 


(Southeri^dlvision) son*, Esqs., and others. 

28. Norwich, city Jolin (ki/ciis, and others. 

29. Oxford, city Win. Hughes Hughes., Esq. 

30. Petersfield, borough Ilylfcm JolitFc, Esq., and others. 

31. Port.irlington, borough ... * Hon. f>. L. Dawson Damer. 

32. Hi pon, borough George .7 ackson, and others. 

33. Salisbury, city Hon. J) P. Houverie. 

34. Soiithumpton, town.> Joseph Clark, and others. 

35. ijtaftord, borough Win Blount, Esq., Wm. Rogers, 

, and others. 

36. Stirling, burghs .7ames Johnstone, Esq, 

37- Tiverton, borough Win Anstey, and others. 

38. Warwick, borough • Win. Tibbiths and others. 

39 . Weymouth ansi JMelcoinbe 

Regis, borough G. C. Wel.sford, and’otliers. 

4(V. AViiid.sor, borough Sir .7. F- De Beauvoir. 

41. York, city Samuel Judd. 


SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE AMERICAN 
TARIFF. 

The news from the United States lias of late been of un- 
usual interest, by reason, of the discontent w Inch lias pre- 
vailed in the Southern and Western States at .the tariff 
imposing duties on foreign ‘roods imported ; and .so great has 
been this discontent in the state of South Carolina, that the 
jieople of that i^tate have openly declared their resistance to 
the tarifl\ The legislature of South Carolina piibh’Shed an 
•ordinance, declaring the laws ])ussed in l82Haif;l 1832 fol 
the imposing^ of duties on the impoAalion of ffireigti commo- 
dities to he unauthorized liy the constitution of the Ihiited 
Stajes, and therefore null and \oid; and* that a prSteetmg 
tarilT should no longer he enforced within the limits of vSontli 
Carolina. It was added, that if the "eiieral goN eminent 
should attempt to eocri e thtm by imlitaiy pow’cr, the) would 
firmly re.sist, and supplies were voted lor that puriiose. Upon 
this the president of the United States issued aproelaraalioii, 
•stating it to he the intention of the general government to 
maintain the iiilegnt) of the Thiioii by foice : but the South 
Carolinians appeared disposed to persist in their resistance, 
although un^uppoiteil b) Guoriria and other stales to whose 
interests the tardf was also luheved to hi* hostile^ and the 
proaideiit more recently issued another prockiniation, re- 
inoMUg tlu* cu-lom- houses, and luuUiiig otlior regulations 
for thwarting ^lie opposition. The president s conduct has 
been ^anetioned b\ smeralof the Nortlii'm Stales, especially 
that of ]\ew' York, the annual value ol whose manufactures 
IS upwards of t\vent\-fhe million dollars. Whetlu'r these 
disputes will b(! amieahly arranged, or w ill terminate 111 a 
dissolution of the North Ameriean repulihc as at jireseiit 
const itntiMl, it is not e•.ls^ \el to foit'^'c ; hut it mar ho useful, 
111 the mean time, to give some urcount, ^iisll) , of the Ame- 
rican Constitution as apidied to llu* f|ni‘stiun at issue, and se- 
eomlly, of the Tantf which lias been the (‘ause of the irritation. 

The American Union is coni])osed (e\clnsiM‘ly of certain 
Territorie.s .sending ikdeg ales) of twenty -four {States, each of 
wliicli has its si'parafe legislature, iiKcsled witfi the entire 
regulation of its local concerns. These States, independent 
in other respects, aj^e united by a federal compact, wdiieh is 
tlie constitution of the United States, and aecoidiiig to this 
the president, and the congress, consisting of tlie senate and 
the house of re[)resentali\es, are idected. By the constitu- 
tion, the congress has power to levy and collect taxi*s, duties, 
iiiiiiosts, ami excises; to pay the debt, and piwide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United »States, 
amt to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several states. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the coiisliliition, nor proinhited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the Stales resjiecli^ely, or to tlie people. 
Such being almost verbally tlie language of the constitution, 
the question is, whether or not congress has power to impose 
a general tariff wdiicli is binding upon each individual State. 
Now^ if the .power of congress extends to all taxes, whe- 
ther for the puiqiose of revenue or of protection, it is 
plain that the <ybjeclion of the South C^aroliiiians — that the 
tariff operates unef|u;illy, is scarcely tenable, btvause, as the 
.president observes, “ such an ohjeclion may be made with 
truth to every law that haii been or can be passed. The 
wisdom of man never yet eoptriv^d a system of taxation that 
woulti operate witli perfect equality.” Much less does South 
Carolina ajipear to be warranted in throwing off her allegi- 
ance ^to suit her own interest, because she is bound by the 
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compact under which sli© became a member of the Union, 
and has enjoyed hitherto all the benefits resifltinf^ from it. 
It would appear, therefore, that the president has with him 
the strict constitutional law, thouj^h it may bo (luestionable 
how far he could enforce it without array in one portion of 
the population apjamst the other ; lor the rej;?ular troops at the 
president’s disiiosal amount only to about 7000 men, and the 
militia of the Union, ainountinj; to 1,308,000, could hardly be 
considered as ctfectivo in a case where the popubition would 
be divided aj^ainst itself. 

But, secondly, if wc concede to con^rress that it has not 
exceeded its constitutional ])Owers, (which very many, in- 
cluding; Mr. Jefferson, were (»f * pinion that it haci exceeded,) 
it is impossible to stij^matize the tariff to'i s*tron^ly. as beuij; 
not only unwise, but also unjust. The restnclions upon 
indmitry and the freftlom of commeive, existini; in Eu- 
ropean countries, had th(;ir origin in less enlif^htened ages 
tlian the present ; and when an erroneous system has hecohio 
hiterwoveu with the national institutions and the various 
interests of society, it is always extremely ditlieult to change 
it for a h(‘tter. But when the Americans achieved their 
independence, they were emharra.s>ed hy no ditiiculties of 
sueh a nature. Their industry was free and nnfottenid, and 
they were in the very state best cjilciilatcd to forward a na- 
tion in the career of improvement. Tiiey should have 
abstained from the restrictive system, not qjdj because 
reason and cxiierience had proved it to he inimical to the 
advanconient of mankind in opulence and population, hut 
heeausenhey^ were luit. previously entangled in the web of 
existing prfihihiliinis. "J’hcy .should ha\e respected the pi*in-' 
ciplo of the di\ ision of fahour; and, possessed of an almost 
nnlinii(^^d extent of fertile land, they should have looked to the 
obvious ad^antages of their agneiiltural industry, and (wju- 
sidered that the growth of raw produce must, f<u* a long 
senes of years, be the m(wl profltaldc kind of empk>> incut in 
wdiich American citizens could engugc. They should have 
rellectcd that they wen; encroaching iijinn that equality 
of protection to which all interests m the Union,, iu 
every five state, are entitled; and that they w ere forcibly* 
withdrawing capital from the land, and turning it to rnanu- 
factuvos, without making the sniailesl addition to the capital 
and industry of the republic, but ou the contrary, to the 
diminutum and iiqurv of both. 

Ln the faiV, however, of the principles of public economy, 
and the lessoi>s of exjierieiice, the American Ji-guslaturc set 
itself steadily to work to proicct its h^nie manufactures, 
especially its woollens, cottons, and hardware. Vainly aim- 
ing at making the United States independent of foreign 
nations, hut attaching as absuni a nieanmg to the w’ord 
indppnndtmrr^ as if a eountr) gentleman who had his coat 
and shoes iiiado on his own e.state thought himself more 
indepcndefit than his neighbour scpiiro \\ho bought them, 
congress proceeded to impose heavy import duties ou articles 
of foreign mamifaetuiv. With the view of jiromoting the 
woollen manufacture, a duty was hud on woollen cloths im- 
ported, which from being f) per cent, (id valorem m 179(b Ma.s 
gradually ra^^ed to 3:? A ])('r cent. ; and Jfy the tanlf of 18‘J8, 
it was enacted that all goods which had cost TiO cents 
(2.V. U^/.) a yard, or under, should he deemed to lune cost 
50 cents, and should he charged with a July of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem ; and further, that all goods which had cost ahoie 
50 C(‘nts the y ard and not more than 100 cent?, should he 
considered as costing 100 cents, (or l.v. and should pay 
a duty of 40 jier cent on that sum —so that every yard of 
cloth, costing 51 cents, w’ould be valued at 100, and would 
conseiiuently pay a duty of nearly 90 per cent. By the 
^ta ritf of 1 832, which comes into operat'on tlie^ 3rd of March, 
^1833, a duly of 5 ])cr cent, is imjiosed on iibiin kerseys : of 
10 per cent, on worsted stulls and shawW ; of *20 |X‘r cent, on 
worsted yarn; on blankets, hosiery and cariKits, ‘25 per 
cent; and on woollen inanufai'tures in general, 50 percent ; 
modifications wdiich cannot Ikj considered as great improve- 
ments upon 4ho last tariff. Again, i.n cotton fabrics im- 
ported, the taritr of 1S‘2S charged a duty of ihan 30 to 100 
per cent., although there was ahundaiico of exideiice that the 
high duties of foriiuT tanfi's had reiideicd .The cotton -mills 
anything rather than tliriMiig. The taritf of 1832, charges 
25 per cent, upon cotV>u manufactures, and provides, (hat 
cottons not dyed, not exceeding iu value 30 cents a’square 
yard, shall he \Tiliied at 30^eiit!i; and it dyed, and* not ex- 
ceeding m value 35 cents a square yartl, shall be valinjd at 
35 cents. Cotton yarn, unbleached, to be taken at 00 cents 
the pound, and bleached at 75 cents the pound, fSo also, 


iron-bolts aniT bar-iron were charged unddfr the tariff of 1828 
with a duty of 7l. \78. per ton. By the tariff of 1832 they 
are rated -at not much less, namely at 30 dollars a ton, and 
vanous other duties on iron manufactures are impew^thdSo 
on iron not otherwise rated being 25 per oent^ T^ese in- 
stances will suIIk c as examples. So far as these duties 
were aimed against Great Britain, it should hero be observed^ 
that we deal with the Americans on far more liberal tarms 
than they deal with us ; for, upon the majority of American 
articles wiiich wc import, the duties do not, on an average, 
exceed 8 per cent, ad valorem. 

The result has been that the tariff has been injurious to 
every interest, and to every section of the country; and who- 
ever will take the trouble to read the Report of the eom- 
mittee on the commerce and navigation of the United States, 
drawn'* up by Mr. Cambreleng, and Submitted to congress 
the 8th of February, 1830, will be satisfied of it beyond 
possibility of doubt. The commerce, navigation and capital 
of Ijic New England Siatds (Coii«nc(‘4icut, Rhode Island* 
Massachusets, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Majl^b) 
have been sacrificed in order to bring forward newootnpe- 
titors in manufacturing to embarrass old and skilful arib' 
sans; and as their wealth and industry have declined, so hat 
the ratio of the increase of the ]X)pulation diminished. The 
navigation of the United States has retrograded since the 
peace ; ship-building has begun to decline ; the manufao*^ 
turo of cordage has been dri\'cn to Great Britain and 
Rus>ia ; and by the high duties upon coarse woollens, salt, 
brown sugar, molas^es, lea, and ci^ffee, burdens have been 
heaped on articles essential to the comforts of the poor 
throughout the Union. The tide of emigration to the 
stern States has been excessively accelerated, although 
/iill ernplojmcnt for population might have been found iu 
the older states. But, above all other evils, has* been the 
dcprc>sion of agriculture, hy the prevention of the sale of 
agricultural produce to foreign nations whose manufactures 
have been shut out of the American markets. Taking a 
view* of the whole Union, the Americans are at tliis day as 
much an agricultural and as Jittle a manufacturing people, 
as they were at the time of the adoption of the constitution. 
There wre many thousand millions of acres yet^noccupied ; 
eleven agricultural States have been added to the Union; 
and the Territories are very far more extensive than at tjie 
]KM U)d mentioned. Of the 12,850.171 persons w’ho, accord- 
ing to the census of 1830 composed the population of the 
UnitodSuie«, more than four-fifths arc employed in agri- 
culture — and thus the interests of the mass of the inliabit- 
ants have l)ecn sacrificed in the vam hope of fostering a few 
niiserahle iiianufuctures, which musf'cvcr be sickly whilst 
surrounded h\ an artificial atmosphere, instead of being 
e\j)os(*d to the natural and wholesome breezes of competition. 
Tlu' staple products of the Middle and Southern States, and 
of the Western States along the Ohio, are cotton, tobacco, 
rice, wheat, and sugar. The exports of cotton for the year 
1831, were of the value of 25,289,49*2 dollars, being nearly 
half of the 61,277,957 dollars, which were the amount of the 
exports of American produce and manufactures for that 
year. The next greatest export is that of wheat-flour and 
biscuit, which amounted to 9,938,458 dollars ; and of tobacco,* 
the expert amounted to 4,89*2,388 dollars. So that the 
V aluc of l-hese three articles tlius constituted two-thirds of 
the value of the entire export; and nothing can be more 
natural than that the ngricultuml slate of South Carolina, 
where the objects of culture are cotton, rice, w'hcat, and 
tobacco, should consider the suspension of the market for 
those articles, a very serious grievance. It has indeed been 
jm)po.<cd that the states of North anil South tJarolina, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi, should join in 
a convention for tiie protection of their common intere&ts» 
and the resistance of the tariff. At present only one stale 
appears to have openly resisted ; hut that the tariff Can long 
cMiitiiiiie to oppress the other agricultural states, unopposed, 
IS what we (‘annot believe. Of the Western States, the 
agrk^ltural and mineral w ealth has been obliged to be left 
to perish in the interior, or to bo wasted as worthless pro- 
ductions. Under a system of restriction, these productions 
must rcTiiain, w iili out value, beyond the Western mountains* 
and the treasures of the mines can be but slow’ly realized. But 
an active foreign commerce would give an impulse to the 
iTilernal trade, and put in circulation the vast agricultural 
aud minerul resources of the Western States. If the trade 
now restricted were once made free, there can be little doubt 
tliiit the enlarged intercourse would not less eflfectuully 
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moroase the commercial marine of tho United States, than 
develope the internal resources of tho country. 

The history of the American tanif, even up to the present 
time, furnishes an useful lesson to other pfovemments by 
exhibiting the pernicious effects of the so called fn'oiective 
Bystem. It was idle to suppose, that because duties were 
levied on manufactures as lui?h as 75, 100, and 200 per cent. 
the3i.were therefore really protected. It is a wholly clifferont 
thing to stimulate capitalists to overdo, for a season, a parti- 
cular branch of maiiulacture, and to secure a |»:?rmanent 
and cheap supply. The cheaper fabrics of Great Britain 
have been smuggled into America, in spile of hosts of ro- 
venuo-officers, and all other impediments which the wisdom 
of congress could contrive, just as French silks used to find 
their way into English consumption, when .stnctly prohibited 
by tho English law ; dnd just as foreign spirits and (obacco 
are at this day smuggled into this country to an enormous 
extent, in spite of cruisers, coast - hlotdtade, and mart(‘llo 
towers. The course forustatesraen is, never to tax foreign 
manufactures with a view of stimulating homo manulactures, 
for cheaper fabrics cannot thus he permanently excluded : 
but to remove those taxes on raw materials, or any other 
taxes which enter into the ])rice of the homo manufactures, 
and lot them make their own w^ay through free competition. 

Whilst, therefore, we are inclined to believe, that the 
letter of the American constitution is against th(' proceedings 
of the inhabitants of South Carolina, we eannot but regard 
the tariff as contrary to the princijdes upon which a free 
nation ought to bo governed. Jf the result should be the 
dismemberment of the Union, it will indeed he a hiinentahle 
end of tho folly of this restnethe policy ; but its evils ha\e 
alrcadj^bcen suHiciently great to induce us to hojie for th(‘ 
abolition of the tariff whilst it can tie done poaceiullv, and 
before the integrity and safety of the republic of the United 
States are brought into jeopardy. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

When Roger L'Estrangc (who, soon after the restoration 
of Charles 11 ., was appointed to tho odious oilice of “ sur- 
veyor of the^ printing presses*') set uji, in his “ In- 

tedligenoer,” he announced that, “ One book a week may h(‘ 
expected to be published every Thursday, and finished upon 
the Tuesday night, halving \v\xlncsday entire for the print- 
ing it off." The “ Intelligencer" preceded tlie “ Iv.nukai 
Gazette'* about two years, being, like the Gazette, published 
“with prnilege." This paper, of whichl there is a eop\ 
in the British Museum, consists of four pages, about tlie 
size of the pages of the “ Companion to the New^sjuiper, ’ 
but equal in matler to a 111 lie more I ban two pages of 
tho “ Companion." — As it occupied all Wednesday in 
printing off, all Tuesday >vas eiiiplojed in e-onipleting the 
urrangeraent of the int'onnalion it eontaiiied : and thus, 
this very slender allow'ance of news, winch the public of 
I.<ondon could puvehuse on the Thursday, was not of a 
more recent date than tho prcMous Monday. The post 
then did not go every dav : and it went very .slowly whmi 
it did go: so that in many parts of the kingdom, the “ In- 
telligencer" of August ;ilst, (the date of the first 

number,) would bo still fresh on the following 30th of Sep- 
tember. The title of this newspaper imports tliat it was 
published “ for the satisfation and informaiion of the 
people but their rulers were not very anxious to promote 
this information and satisfaction, for the privileged author 
of the “ Intelligencer " says, in his first number, “ As to 
the point of printed intelligence, I do declare myself, that 
supposing the press in order, the peo])le in their right wits, 
and news, or no news, to be the question, a public Mercury 
should never have my vote ; because 1 think it makes the 
multitude too tiimiliar with the actions and counsels of their 
superiors, too pragmatical and censorious, and gives them 
not only an itch, but a kind of colourable right and Hcence 
to be meddling with the government." The people, how- 
ever, were not to be stinted in the extent and (luaSity of 
their information after the fashion of this writer; for, in 
spite of privileges and surveyors of the press, by the begin- 
ning of tho next century', before a stamp was 'required 
upon newspapers, there were published in London one 
daily paper, fifteen three times a week, and two twice a 
week. About this period, provincial papers first began to 
appear. < I 

The desire of news from the capital, on the part of the 
wealthier country residents, and probably the false iidbrKa- J 


I tion and the impertinence of the news-writers, led to the com- 
! mon cstablislflment of a very curious trade, — that of a news 
correspondent, who, for a subscription of three or four pounds 
p.cr annum, wrote a letter of news every post-day to his sub- 
scriber in the country. This profession probably existed 
in the reign of .lames I. ; for in Ben Jonson's play “ The 
Staple of News," written in the first year of Charles T., we 
have a very curious and amusing description of an office of 
news maiiufactiu-ors : 

< 

“ This is the outer room where my clerks sit, 

And keep their sides, the Register i’ the midst ; 

The Examiner, lie sits ]»ivate there, within; 

And here I h*v e my several rolls and files 

Of news by the alphabet, and all put up 

Under their heads.” 

The news thus eommunieatcd afipcars to have fallen into 
as niueli disrepute as the publie^ news. In the advertise- 
iiient aniuuincing the first number of the ” Evening Post,*’ 
(September fith, 170!)) it is said, “ Tliere must he three or 
four pound per annum paid by those gi*ntlcmcn who are 
out of town, for written news, whiidi is so far, generally, 
from having any probability of matter of fact in it, that it 
is frequently stuffed up with a Wr hrnrj dl'c. ; or, an vmi- 
nent Jew merchant has recni'>ed a letter^ »* heiag nothing 
more tluyi /lowiiright fiction.” The same advertisement, 
speaking of the published papers, says, ‘hWc read more 
of our ow’ii affairs in the; Dutedi papers than in anv of our 
own." Tho trade ol‘ a now^s corresponrient secerns to have 
suggested a sort of union of written news and lUiblisheVl 
new's; for towards the end of the seventeenth century, W'e 
have 7iews-IcUor.s iirinted in type to imitule wntnir. Tlio 
most famous of these was tliat eommeneed 1)> Ichabod 
Dawks, in 1090, the first number of which was thus 
announced : ” Tins hdter will be done upon good writing- 
paper, and blank spa(‘e left, that any genthMiiaii may wnte 
ins own private business. It does undoubtedly exceed the 
best of the wnffen contains double the (luantitj , is 

'read with abundance more ense and plea^nn*, and will be 
useful to improve the younger sort in writing a curious 
hand.’* 

\Vo have been somewhat nuiiute in pointing out the 
channels of information on public events posses'-ed by the 
nation little more than a ei’iitiiry oL^'o, because, if these 
eircnnistanees are finrly considen'd, we shall cense to he 
surprised at the tricing interest w hich tlu* gn'at body of the 
]KM)ple llien felt in the proceedings of their rulers. Public 
ojiinion could not then have existed in the form whicli it 
wears at the present diiy. Thrones were indeed shaken, 
and ministries dissolved ; but tho great changes of the state 
were almost wholly brought about by those* who were work- 
ing, or hoping to work, tlie machuu' of goverriThent. The 
jieoyde, comprising most ])ait of the middle and all of the 
poorer classes, sometimes ])icked Uji the stale information 
which reached tlu‘ir potrons and employers : but, except 
in the metropolis, they knew little about public, events, and 
they were mdilfere^jt to their exinseqnenecs. I'hey werii 
satisfied to address the throne, or to petition the parliament, 
at the will of some leader, who still retained much of the 
power and inliuenec of feudality. In London, eertninly, 
the middle, and even labouring classes, w’cre eager for news, 
and exercised their right of commenting’ iqion it wdth con- 
siderable energy. Even those who imblislied newspapers, 
after the revolution, affected to lament this temper of the 
metropolis. “Tlie meanest of shopkeejiers and handieratts," 
says the “ British Mercury" in 1712, “ spend whole days 
in* coffee-houses to hear news and talk politics, whilst their 
wives and children want bread at Jiomc.” Coffee-houses 
were, in the sarnev' spirit, called “ Penny Universities.” 
Politics, however, did not form tho sole attraction. Swift, 
in his “ Journal to Stella,” speaking of the effect of the 
new stamp duty, says, “ Do you know that Grub-street is 
dead and gone last week ? no more ghosts or murders now 
for love or -money.** But if Ixmdon had a scanty meal ol‘ 
intelligence, the provinces were almost without a mouthful ; 
and thus the public opinion of London had always an undue 
power, till, by tho diffusion of ncw\spnpers, the pulsations 
of the heart were felt at the extremities of the political 
body. When the debates in parliament were not penuitted 
to be reported, — when a meagfe paragraph from the “ I.. 0 W 
Countries" gave the first intelligence, without detail or 
comment, of a battle or a treaty, — even London must have 
been indifferently supplied with materials for tho formation 
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of public opinion. But when the coach to York was a 
fortnij^ht U])on the road, — when even Oxford was a tyvo- 
days’ journey — althoupjh a few of the population might 
comprehend, in the fullness of time, 

** q!iid habent novorum 
Dawksfpie Dyerque 

the great body of the pnnple were not in a miicdi Ixittcr state 
for bringing their s(*ntiments h) bear upon public affairs 
tliap the inhabitants of the colonics. At ipiy rate, they 
c.oiild not catch the ball at the rebound ; the game of party 
was played out before they could look u\nm its movements. 

Let us contrast this forgot ten%tate of things witj^ the news- 
paper operations of the [iresenl time. 'Jihcre are six daily 
morning jmpers in London, and eight evening. Each of 
these would have apj^ared a miracle to our forefathers *a* 
cmUury ago.’ If a man had shut his eyes only i’or forty 
years, they would still appear miraculous. Let us suppose 
iw re\erend g(*ntlcmaii, (»f the days of hair powder and 
queLU's, aiTi\cd in l.,oiidou from some distant place, where 
for some (punier of a century his eyes had never looked uj>on 
tlv.* bonders of “ the broad sheet.” He arn\es at a time of 
great public exciLeinent. He gains udmittan<‘o to the gal- 
h‘ry (d’ the House of Commons. ENtyrythm<g there is interest- 
ing to hiu^ The topii.s Jiie vmfarniliar : iho speakers are 
new. He sits there, a patient liatciier, till four o'clock. I 
The House riseg ; and he perceiNea the hour witft dismay, 
Ihr ho has taken lii^ ]>hici‘ in the “ Birmingluun Tally ho” at 
eiglit. ^hc •old gentleman is punctual: hut he eiijoys a 
shoit nap, iind, to his incNpressihh; surprise, he finds himself 
at hriMlJast irt. St. AlhTui s, within two hours i/f starting. 
The (tld geiilleman is refreshed, andhecomos coinmiinicati\(‘. 
A fclloN? -pas^engi'i* is poring o\ei* the “Times;" and the fol- 
low ing dialogue may hi; imagined, the veteran heginmiig: — 

“ I can gne you a little frcslier nows than that. Sir: I was 
in the House ol' Commons this tftorning, and lieard all the 
debati' ” - “Tliank you, Sir, 1 have it u// here. — “ 1 mean 
/ (v/ night Sir ! That 1 prc'-ume is j/estrnlays yiaper. — 

“ 1 ])(*g your pardon. Sir, if is the ‘Times' of this morning. ’ 

“Indeed: hut (hen if caul (’oiitaiii last night's debate, 
you know. ’ li^Nery word of d,— twenty columns, small 
lu'int : and the division.'’ 

A siiiile^ef iiiciediility passes over the cmintenance of llie 
ariciiuit stranger, hut he resolves to he salisiied. In another 
hour, he has the paper m his hand. As he begins to wade 
thiongh the almost iiitermiiiahle mass ^Ahieh contains as 
many words as some goodly hot-yiressed volume, his cu- 
riosity is roused; lus wonder is houndless; ho liears the 
\ery plirnsi's w Inch he listened to with such interest only a 
few' hours befori' ; hecandiseiner no inaccuracy in the iii*- 
gunicnts; (piotatioiis are gi\en with scrupulous lido I it y ; 
the caU*ula< lolls that he could not follow as a listener are 
here presinited to his eye with all the clearness of tabular 
arrangement. He applies for information to his fellow -pas- 
songi'rs : and, tow ards the end of In', journey, he impeilectly 
comprehends that, by the division of labour, mental as well 
as ])hy.sical, followed up by powerful m*ieliinery wdioso ope- 
rations may be dejiended upon to a mifuile, such a wonder 
as the paper before him may he produced. But that it 
should be produced e\('ry day with uude^iating )>unct\iality, 
and sliould attempt e\ery day completely to satisfy public 
curiosity, oven up to the very hour wdien it is printing, 
si’ems to him somewhat nnnei;essary. Hi; does not yet 
know' the (;agerness with which large communities watch 
and wait upon public events. He will soon learn. At seven 
o'clock of the same e\eiiing, be is at dinner at an hotel in 
Birmingham. The w aiter puts the “ Times " into his hand 
— “ (hand debate. Sir, last night, ’ .says a genlltman in the 
ojipositc box. “ Dehafe, Sir ! what haw) you read the de- 
bate already ?” “ Oh dgar yes, Sir ; the paper was here by 

express at three o'clock ; and a deputation of the Political 
Union are gone off, in eonseqmmce, with a petition 
to the House, that tve hope will si^ltlc the question.” 
“ Wonder of wonders,” says the old gentleman, ‘‘ when will 
these wonders cease ? ' They have not yet ceased for him. 
At Ins breakfast the next morning a Birmiifgham paper is 
laid upon the table, in wliich, it being Satunlay, lie expects 
under the postscript, according to the old arrangement of 
provincial newspapers, “ London Mail, Tuesday.” Instead 
of this, he finds two column s*of e^litorial comment upon the 

* “ What Dawks and Dyer have of luwvs.” These wn'ter.s 
of newg letters w'ere hitched into the inimortality of a Latin 
Ode, !)y one Anthony Alsop. 


very debate which he heard ; and the speecllea of the members 
giv^n at a much more satisfai'tory length than they were 
accustomed to be in the best conducted morning paper of his 
younger days. But the wonder is not even yet over. In an- 
other half hour the w aiter brings in a London evening paper 
and there, to his still greater astonishment, he sees five or 
SIX columns of debate on the night Ijefore, broken off in the 
middle with — “ w o left tho Hon. Member speaking #t 8 
o'clock, and at lialf past 8 our express started to catch the 
mail at Barnet.” 

These operations are somewhat different from the “ one 
book a week may be ex])ecU*d, to be published every Thurs- 
day, and finished upon the Tuesday night, leaving the 
Wednesday entire for the printing it off.'* L’Estrange's 
“ Intelligencer " comprised aliout as much matter as a close 
columr» of a daily paper — and it prdljubly did not sell a 
hundred where the Jjcst circulated daily paper sells a thou- 
sand. Here, thoicfore, is two liundied-fold as much me- 
chaqjcal labour employed upofi the modern paper as upon the 
ancient ; that labour ss jierfonned every day instead of once 
a week ; and it is performed in a fifth of the time. The 
rapidity which begins in the ^ cry first process of writing, 
is continued through the editing, printing, and publishing; 
and is followed up with equal rapidity in every stage of its 
circulation. Far removed must he be from thff haunts of 
men who does not know all the details of a public event 
within a week, at tlie utmost, from the period of its occurrence, 

I as familiarly as ho knows the circumstances that have been 
I going on in his own famil) — much more familiarly, in many 
I cases, than the argumentations of his own little senate, the 
I Parish Wstry. 

I’horc are some persons who think that all this activity of 
newspapers is a public evil. This spei^ies of opinion has 
been endeavouring to make head against every dithisiou of 
knowledge by the press, since the invention of printing. In 
! some states, the opinion is still acted iqxm by (hose in 
authority; and newspapers * are put by the govcnmient 
under censorships, it is long since, m our own (^ountry% 
they iiaie hecni atleinpte(l to Wo thus controlled. Cardinal 
W()lscy v as of opinion, when the invention of printing 
had himight schism into the church, that* “ sHice pnuting 
could not ho put down, it were best to set up learning 
against learning; ’ and, in the same way, when L'Estrange 
(who appears to liaii* represented the court of Charles II.) 
i)egan his “ Intelligencer, ' he says, “ There is not any 
thing which at this instant more imports hia Majesty’s 
ser\i(‘o and the ]mhlic, than to redeem the vulgar from 
their former mistakes and delusions, and to preserie them 
from tho like lor the time to come ; to both which pur- 
po.^cs the prnd’ut inanairenient of a Gazette may contri- 
imto in a very high degree. ” L’E'.lrange w as wise enough 
t«) set up newspaper against newstiaper, as Wolsey' was wise 
enough to set up learning auainst Icarmiig. Seventeen 
years after the ]mbhcalion of 1^' Estrange' s “Intelligencer,” 
the govenimiMit was w’eak enough U) make proclamation 
“ for suppressing the pnnting and publishing unlicensed 
new's-books and pamphlets of new's." The proclamation 
was put forth m vain. Wlien a country is making even 
the faintest approaches to a representatii e government, the ’ 
people he informed upon those public affairs, in the 
transact io|l of which they have a share, howeier remote. 
When their represontatn e sy stem is really a valid one, no 
attempts to interrupt the diss(;minatiun of this sjiocies of 
knowledge, directly by censorship, or indirectly by tax, can 
ever long succeed. 

There is a question at issue between two classes of poli- 
tical thinkers of the present day, wlicthcr the lax upon 
newspapers ought to remain as it is, or bo partially, or en- 
tirely, abolished. The question, as it a]>poars to us, may be 
narrow'ed, by being divided. The taxation of newspapers 
has to he wnsidcrod, first, with reference to the amount of 
revenue to be raised by tho tax : and secondly, with reference 
to the political expediency of curtailing or extending the 
circulation of newspapi^rs. 

With regard to the first point, we have no doubt that the 
revenue produced by newspapers would not be diminished, — 
it might rather be increased, — by the reduction of the tax, 
from a nominal stamp of fourpence to a rqal stamp of a 
penny. We use the word nominal stamp, as distinguished 
frtim real stamp, because there is a discount of twenty jier 
cent. Irom tho iburpenny stamp. This proposed deduction 
of about *lld. from the cost of a new spaper, so as to allow 
^Imt is now sold at sevenpenco to bo sold at fourpence, 
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would no doubt treble the circulation of newspapers ; and 
the ‘increased excise duty upon paper might prince 
a surplus over the present amount of newspap» revenue. 
This, thoh, is a question of finance, to be solved like any 
other question of tlie same nature. A low duty is often ca- 
pable of producing more revenue than a high duty ; and if 
newspapers are to ho taxed, let them 1^ taxed in the 
wa3»most favourable for production. If it be convenient 
to raise half a million of money upon newspapers, in pre- 
ference to raising it upon any other article of ^luxury or 
necessity, there can be no good reason why it should not 
be BO raised. All taxes are evils, and more especially those 
taixes which impede production. A tax upon knowledge 
may bo a great evil, and so may he a lax upon cleanliness, 
or a tax ujxm ventilation. The tax upon newspapers, as tax, 
stands in the same relation to the individual consumer, as 
the tax upon soap or upon windows. Tln^question of revenue 
in this case, as in all others, sliould be separated from any 
supposed inddental confsequcrices of taxation, to he rightly 
understood. But if the increase of newspapers be considered 
ail evil, and the continuance of the high duty he advocated 
for the prevention of that evil, let us consider the question 
apart from that of revenue. Let the tax, in that point of 
View, stand upon the same grounds as a censorship, or a 
privilege, ftir the accomplishment of the same ends. 

The people of this country, as it appears to us, have been 
making rapid strides during the last naif century in the ac- 
quisition of sound political knowledge. They have been 
making these strides concurrently witli the increase of news- 
papers. In 1782, when the population of Great Britain was 
about 7,000,000, the number of separate newspapers pub- 
lished an’os 58 ; in 182 1 , when the population was 1 4,000,000, 
the number was 1 6g ; in 1 832, when the population was above 
1 6,000,000, the number was 294. Wo had thus in 1782, one 
newspaper to each 110,000 of the population ; in 1821, one 
to each 90,000 ; and in 1832 one to each 55,000. In the 
United States the increase libs been still more rapid. Be- 
fore the Revolution, in 1775, there were only 37 newspapers 
in the British North American cofonics. In 1810, when tho< 
population of the United States was 7,000,000, the number 
of newspapers Was 358, or one newspaper to about every 
20,000 of the population. In 1830, when the population 
ws above 12,000,000, the number of new’spapers was above 
800, or one to about evewy 15,000 of the population. The 
newspapers of the United States bear no tax at all ; but the 
postage, if the paper be not carried above one hundred miles, 
18 one cent (about one halfpenny). Now, during all the pe- 
riod of this rapid increase of the circulation of newspapers, 
both in Great Britain and the United States, it cannot be 
shown that the pooplo of either country have fallen biu’k in 
real political knowledge. On the contrary, we ha\e no doubt 
that they have each made a groat and rapid advance in the 
knowledge of their own duties, os well as of their own rights. 
We believe that while they have each become more impa- 
tient of misgovemraent, they have each acejuired a greater 
capacity to be honestly, wisely, and quietly governed. The 
time, we hope, is fast passing away (although the argument 
has recently been used) when a* distinction shall be attempted 
to be made between the ability of the great and that of tlie 
humble to comprehend a political question. We do not be- 
lieve that all newspapers, with an expensive sl^mp, must 
necessarily be the advocates of social order, and especially 
the defenders of the rights of property. We do not think 
that a low stamped newspaper must, to be acceptable to the 
ptxirer classes of readers, put forward doctrines which have 
for their object the Bub\crsion of all society, and the esta- 
blLshraent of anarchy upon the ruins of law. We believe 
that the humbler classes of newspaper readers are not to be 
captivated so easily as the writers of some newspapers 
imagine, by the rhetorical graces which have such a peculiar 
charm in tlveir own little coteries. Violent denunciations and 
the most perverse misconstructions of the motives of every 
man in ollice, inc/essant sneers, never-ending suspicions, ha- 
tred of every practical measure of improvement, unceasing 
agitation to change the state machinery, indilFerence or 
opposition to its most useful workings, outpourings of per- 
sonal spite, and chucklmgs of personal vanity— these are not 
the materials to please an earnest and stmightforward po- 
pulation ; and the papers who deal in such wares will not 
find the demand for them extended with the extension 
of the mark,et. On tlie contrary, we have no doubt that 
ahould a reduction of tbe tax add gieatly to the number of 

individual newspapers, because .adding to the numbes of 
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newspaper purchasers, those papers will have the best hope 
of a large cirAilation who deal with great political subjects, 
not in the spirit of partisanship, and therefore of insincerity, 
but^with an honest, trustworthy, and comprehensive spirit. 
Those, as wo think, will be the most popular, who take the ele- 
nients of political philosophy for their guides ; not exaggerat- 
ing the slander of the day for a momentary triumph, and, 
above all, recollecting that they are addressing a people who 
have recently become invested with politick power, to a 
much larger extent than they ever before possessed it. The 
people, if we know them rightly, will not be led away from a 
deep sense of the responsibilities of that power, by the so- 
phistry or the violence of an J plirase writer, however skilful 
he may be in his \bcation. , 

. , Whatever may be the future complexion of the newspaper 
press of this country, there can be n^ doubt that every lover 
of our national peace and prosjierity must ardently desire 
the diffusion of sound political knowledge. The people of 
England, by the recent great change in the constitution, 
have acquired the power not only of inttuenciiig the measures 
of government by the force of public opinion, but of con- 
trolling and directing them more immediately than at any 
former period of our history. It is not only necessary j 
that the people should feel their rights, but that they i 
should exercise them wisely and temperately. They cannot 
do so witjiogt political knowledge. Without political know- 
ledge it might be possible that the natior would suti’er 
much from the ignorance of the many wlio will influence 
public affairs, as from the selfishness of the few w^o have 
intluenced them. Political knowledge, like jjll fither know- 
ledge. is tolerant and considerate : it does not live in an 
clement of incessant agitation ; it docs not spurn JJig good 
wlriijh is proposed to he accomplished because it may fall 
something short of the good >vhich may be imagined; it 
does not consider that true patriotism consists only in the 
clamour for the repeal of a doubtful tax, or in the needless 
assertion of an inapplicable principle. True political know- 
ledge weighs every ineasuro of finance, but not in the scale of 
some hunter of popularity anxious to please his little knot of 
constituents. It tests it by the examination of its efl’cet upon 
the general national industry, — not partially, but comprehen- 
sively ; — not by the shopkeeper's petty cash book, but by the 
great ledger of the wealth of nations. True political know- 
ledge, whilst it is thus always ready to refer to princqilos, 
knows also that the sudden application of tliew'isest jirinci- 
plc may he llic giwsscst injustice. It does not degrade the 
principle by a hasty and iinjirudent application of it, but 
by waiting upon c\ents it ultimately secures their direction. 
It knows Its own pow’er and it abides its time. We believe 
that a competent know ledge of public affairs, and a tolerably 
correct appreciation of their moving principles, will lead the 
great bulk of the people very far towards the* attainment 
of sound political knowledge ; and in spite, therefore, of tlie 
passions and prejudices of individual imnvspapers, we have 
no fear of their general extension. The good sense of the 
British community will give the preference to the soundest 
adviser ; and tliat*^adviser will e\or be fovy;id the most 
honest, and we believe, in the long i*un, the most attrac- 
tive, who rests upon facts and principles which lake no 
colour from the faWe opinions of the hour. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 

What sljDuld wo now think of a newspaper which fjavo no 
reports ofllu* flohates in IWliainent ? Yet little more than 
" sixty years since" none of our newspapers contained any- 
thiiif^ of thd kind. Although ac.cour.ts of siiif^le speeches, 
and e\eti of entire dtdiates, had been occasionaUy^ printed 
from a niiicli earliiT date, the only repjnkir record of parlia- 
mentary nroceedinps^ which was ^iven to the * 11111)110 up to 
wHhin a century of the present tiim; was that contained in 
th(‘ “ Historical Rejoster" and the “ Political State of 
Europe," both of which were onh annual jmblications. Par- 
lianieiit 't this time stcrnl) asserted its rifrht to prohibit all 
])ronuil”‘!ition of its Vloiinjs through the ])ress, at least while 
it was sittunr: and many persons maintained that if had the 
])ower to preN ent any ])ublication of, its debates e\ eii diirinj? the 
recess. Nay, it was not (juite clear that an account nnjiht ] 
he printtal, with ])erlVct impunit), of .the debaUis c\en of a 
dervinct Parliament. In 171.3 Sir Robert Walpole, in con- 
cert with liOrd Somers and otlier eminent jiersons of the 
Willi’: p*'ii'fy. wrote a ])aniphlct, under thi; title ot “ A short 
Hisiorv of the last Parliament," intended to infliienee the 
comuifr elections. It apjieared anonymour.U ; and many 
\cars afterwards, Sir Robert himself, wh(*n prime minister, 
stated in his place in the House of Ckunmons, that the author 
ol that pamphlet “ w’as so apprehensive of the .conseipicnce 
of printing it, that the press >vas carried tOihis house and the 
ro])ios [irinted oft’ there." The monthly maj’jazines were the 
first iiuhhcations, appeariiin: more frequently than once a 
year, which ventured reports of the debates. In 

January, 1731, the first of these, the “ Gentleman’s Mai^a- 
zuie,’’ >vas estaMishcd by Edward Gave, for the purpose 
simply, as announced in the first number, of collecting: into 
a permanent repository the most interestiiij; and valuable of 
the fufj^itne pieces from the various newspapers and other 
sheets, or rattier half sheets, which had appeared during the 
month. Of these it is staled that, “ besides divers written 
accounts, no. less than two hundred per month were then 
thrown fmm the press only in London, and about a.s many 
printed elsewhere in the three kingdoms." As none of these 
publications, however, gave the debates, neither did the 
Magazine. It was not till the year 1735 that it began to do 
so, upon the discontinuance of the “ Political State." At 
the head of the number for July of that year, printed at the 
end of the month, appeared the following announcement: — 
“ Note. — The Gentleman's Magazine Extraorchnary will 
he published about the ‘JOth day of August, and will contain 
Proceedings of the last session of Parliament." The supple- 
mentary number, accordingly, came out, we presume about 
the day thus announced, with a reportqof the debate in the 
House of Lords on f/iff of January j^rcrcdnig. The his- 

tory of parliamentary proceedings, it was p'-oinised at the 
end, should be continued in the number for August ; and 
from this time, accordingly, the report of the i-peeclies forms 
a prominent feature in each month’s publication. Still, 
however, it will be perceived this was no publication of the 
debates during the sitting of the houses ; ttic session was 
always over before anything that had been done in the 
course of it was given in the Magazine. And even while 
following, as they did, at this respectful distance, the-reports 
were of the most cautious aifd tinjid description. The names 
of the speakers were given at most only by the first and 
letters ; and, in many cases, no speaker’s name is mentioned 
VoL. I. 
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at all: all that appears is a summary of the discussion, 
divided into what the com])ikT dcM^imtes the argument, the 
answer, and the reply. As so much, hovNover, was allowxnl 
to he done with nn])unity, the publisluT trradually got bolder; 
and atlaiit the nami’s were printed at fuincngth. The reports 
were thus given hotl\in the “ Gentlomaii s and the “ Lon- 
don ’’ Magazine : in the former, by a well-hnown literary 
lahonr^T of those days, Mr, William®Guthric, the author of 
a voluminoii*^ History of England and otlu'r ^^o^k'^ •. and in 
the latter by Mr. Thomas Gordon, the translator ol’ Taeitus: 
they w'ere both Scotchmen. They used to attend tlu'msi'lves 
in th(i gallery of the House of Commoiis, and ako received 
informalioii from various members of both houses. Sir John 
Hawkins, iri his j^-ife of Johnson, sa^s that “ Gave had an 
interest with .some of the meinher-. of both houses, arising 
from an enijiloyment lie held in tlie iio^t-oftiee hut the 
editor of Hansard's “ Parliamentary History" (see Prefaee 
to vol. X.) states that the iviiorts m the “ London Magazine" 
‘are tor .soiiii’ \ears much superior to those in the “ Gentle- 
iiian’s." and that, throughout 1737 iii particular, those in 
the latter publication are copied verbatim from those ;n the 
former, down to errors in the press. 

OhtaincHl as they were, these reports, it may easily he 
supposed, were often extremely inaccurate, and no doubt 
frequently contained misrepresoiitations annoying enough 
to mdiMdual speakers. As tney assumed a more daring 
and unguarded shape, without prolKihU any aece.^sioii of 
•accurae) , the) natur.illy e5LCited,the irritation of those mem- 
bers who W(Te most jealous of any infringement ol’ what 
they conceived to he the priiilegcs of Parliaaient : and, 
accordingly, the subject was at last foi-inally noticed in the 
House of t’ommons. On the 13th of April, 1738, tl^^ 
Speaker himself introduced it by complaining of the indig- 
nity done to the house by the publication, in some new.s- 
paper, of the answ er to the address before it had been read 
from the chair. On this a long and very curious debate 
arose. It was begun by Sir William Voiige, who strenu- 
ously urged (he house to take instant measures to put down 
the abuse whiidi hnd grown iij). It was, he maintained, 
altogether a false notion w'hich was held by some, that the 
standing order against the puhheation of tlieir debates was 
in force only while l*arliament w as sitting. Reports, even 
during the recess, he contended, were equally infringements 
of the.ir privilege. “ If \oudonot," ho continued, “ either 
punish them, or take some oti’ectual method of checking 
them, you may soon expect to see )our \otes, your proceed- 
ings, and your speeches, ])riii1ed and hawked about the 
streets, wdule we are sitting in this house." Little did the 
honourable member think that m this tirade, wdiich was 
probably ijilcnded as a mere ftourish of oratory, he was de- 
scnbmg, almost to the letter, a state of things which a few^ 
years w’ere to realize. The next speaker w'as Sir AVilliam 
Windham. His address was more moderate. While 
acknowledging that misrepresentations frcipu ntly ociairred 
111 the reports, he states that he had seen many speeches 
fairly and accurately taken ; adding that " no gentleman, wdien 
that IS the case, ought to be aslmmc-l that the world should 
know every wxrd he speaks in this house. He admits, how- 
ever, that the inistaKes of the reports had of late been mon- 
strous. But still ho objects to the prohibition of the publi- 
cation of the debates during the recess, on the ground that 
the public, having been long indulged with some account 
' of wimt their ropresiaitntni’s say, “ may possibly think it a 
hai'dship to be dejirived of it now." He oven ventures to 
insinuate that they ha^e, in his opinion, a right to this infor- 
mation. .This declaration, which, in the temper of the house, 
must have been received as quite an outrageous piece of 
absurdity, roused Sir Thomas Winniugton, •who began his 
iqieech by dec'laring eagerly for a strong resolution to put 
dywii the nuisance in e>ery shape. Have not the Lords, 
he argued, lately punished some printers for publishing their 
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protests? anfl shall we be less jealous of our privileges than 
thrf other houw>.? What will bo the consequence if you 
allow these reports to go on unchecked? “ Why, Sir,’’ con- 
cluded the honourable member, “ you will have every word 
that is spoken here by gentlemen misrepresented by fellows 
who thrust themselves into our galleiy. You mil have the 
speeches of this house every day printed, even durin" your 
session ; and we shad be looked upon as the most contempli- 
hle assemldy on the face (f the earth" This prophecy, at 
any rate, it is to be hoped, was not destined to be fulfilled, 
at least in all its parts. Mr. Pultcnoy, who rosp next, was 
also against the reports in any form. “ Wc know very wdl,'* 
said he, “ that no man can be so guarded in his expressions 
as to wish to see everything he says in this house in print. 

I remember the time when this house was so jealous, so 
cautious of doing anything which might look like an appeal^ 
to their constituent^ that not even the Votes were printed' 
without leave. A gentleman every day rose in his place, 
and desired the chair to ask leave of the house that their 
Votes for that day should be printed. How this custoni came 
to be dropped, I cannot so well account for." In Mr. Pul- 
teney's opinion, Parliament, or at least the House of Com- 
mons, could not call a party to accounl for anything published 
respecting a fonner and now dissolved Parliament ; but its 
power, he maintains, extended to prevent the publication 
of its pro<;eedings during a recess. “ However, Sir,” he gfxis 
on to say, “ as it has long been the practice to print some 
account of our pr(K!eoding8 during our recess, / am af^arnst 
punishing any person for what is past, because very possibly 
they did not know they were doing amiss ; and if gentlemen 
think fit to enter into any resolution for the time to come, I 
dare say it will be suflicMcnt to deter all offenders in that 
way.” Mr. Pultency (afterwards Earl of Bath) was at this 
time^he leader of the popular party in the House of Com- 
mons, and we set? what was the extent of his liberality. “ 1 
always thought,” he continued, in a very extraordinary 
course of observation, which it is diflicult to know wlietluir he 
meant seriously or in jest,— I always thought these pam- 
phlets containing our debates were circulated by the govern- 
ment’s encouragement, am^at their cxpcn.so ; for till tho ho* 
nourable gentleman, who spoke last save one in tho debate, 
mentioned, the .magazines iii the manner hc^lid, 1 hav'ebeen 
still used to look on the publishing them as a ministerial 
tmijoct; for I imagined tiiat, it being found impracticahlo 
\o make the people buy and read tho ‘ (Gazetteer ’ by itself, 
it was contrived so as that the writings of tho other party, 
being printed in the same pamphlet, it might he some invi- 
tation to llie public to look nito the ‘ Gazetteer ;’ and 1 dare 
say, Sir, the great run which tho magazines have had, has 
been entirely owing to this stratagem.” Sir Robert Walpole, 
the minister, who lollowed next m the debate, indignantly 
repelled this accusation, if it was seriously advanced ; and if 
otherwise, expriissod in severe terms his disapproval of the 
levity of the honourable gentleman, in venturing to intro- 
duce a jest on so solemn an oceasion. W<* cannot, however, 
acquit Sir Robert of mixing up a little sly humour himself 
with the gra\ ity of the subject under consideration. Pro- 
fessing to complain of the reporting system as a great 
grievance, he prcK'ceds : “ I ha\e read some debates in this 
house, Sir, in which I have been made to speak the very 
revwse of what I meant ’ (he does not say, the viyy reverse 
of what he actually spoke). “ I have read othei|i of them, 
wherein all the ^vit, the learning, and thi’ argument has been 
throwm into one side, and on the other nothing but v^^hat w’as 
low% mean, and ridiculous ; and yet, when it came to the 
(juostion, the division has gone against the side which uiion 
the face of the debate had reason and justice to support it.” 
We much fear this ivas an occasional evil beyond the reach 
of the most perfect system of rcjiortiiig to cure. The house, 
probably being of the same opinion, came accordingly to the 
following resolution, which passed unanimously : “ Tliat it 
is an high indignity to, and a notorious breach of the pri- 
vileges of this House, for any nowswrjter, in letters or other 
pajiers, (as minutes, or under any other denomination,) or for 
any printer or publisher of any printed newspaper of any de- 
nomination, to presume to insert in the said letters or papers, 
or to give therein, any account of the debates or other pro- 
ceedings this House, or any committee thereoi’, as well 
during iho recess as the sitting of Parliament ; and that 
this House w"ill proceed with the utmost seventy against 
Buch offenders.” , 

This thundering edict, however, did not put down'tlie 
practice against which it was directed. It only had the effect, 


as Archdeacon Coxe rerilarks in his “Memoirs. of Walpole,”, 
of causing the thing to be done in a somewhat less direct 
manner thOn heretofore, and of deteriorating to the same 
extent the quality of the reports. The debates were still 
printed in defiance of the house ; hut as they had to he 
obtained in an underhand ananner, and by v arious trouble- 
some and perhaps hazardous shifts, they were given with 
loss accuracy than over. The “ Gentleman s Magazine 
now publialicd them under the title of “ The Debates in tho 
Senate of Lilliput,” and the “ Ijondoii ” under that of a 
“ Journal of*the Proceedings and Debates in the Political 
Club,” giving Roman names to the speakers ; while each 
publication printed an explanatory key to the whole at the ^ 
end of the year. 

It was about fliis time that tho celebrated J)r. Johnson 
was taken into pay by Cave as a contributor to his magazine. 
'He was einploved in preparing the*“ DcbaieH of the Senate 
of Lilliput.” the plan followccl at first seems to have been 
for Guthrie, who had a good memory, to bring homo as 
much as he could recollect of the debate from the hoifVo, 
mending his draft by whatever other assistance he could 
command ; after which the matter thus collected was sub- 
mitted to Johnson, who gave the several speeches their 
finishing touch. After some time, Guthrie obtained other 
engagements, and Joiinson was left to manufacture the re- 
ports from vci*y scanty notes obtained in vari(»is irregular 
ways. “ jJometirncs, however, ' says Boswell, “ as he him- 
self tolS me, he had nothing more conyminicaled to him 
than the names of the sev^cral speakers, and the which 
they had taken in the debate.” The f-eports^froiTT the llJth 
of November, 1740, to the 23d of^Pebruary,^ 17^3, iiicliiMV’C, 
are considered to have been entirely preiiared by Johiibon. 
If we arc to take his own account, as retailed various 
authorities, they were almost in all re'^pects the jiroduee of 
his own brain. It would oven appear, il we nia} trust some 
of the statements, that they were not intended to betaken as 
any thing more than fictions ; at least w’e are called upon to 
believe that tlio winter Inmseli; in his simplieily, produced 
them under no other notion. “Johnson told tm^,' sa)b 
Boswell, “ that, as soon as he found that tho speeches w'ere 
thought genuine, he determined that he would Nvrite no more 
of them ; ‘ for he would not he accessary to llie propagation 
of falbi;h(K)d ! ' And such was the tenderness of his eoiisei- 
ence, that, a short time befon* his death, he ex^iressed his 
regret for his having hccii the author ot fi(‘th)Tis which had 
passed for realities. In his a(*couiit of .lohusoii s hist days, 
also, this winter gives us the following statement on tlu^ au- 
thority of Mr. John Nicholls: ‘‘Ho said that the ])arlia- 
inentary debates were the only part ol his writings which 
then gave him any compunction ; but that at the time he 
wrote them he liad no conception ho was imposing upon the 
world, though they were frecjuently written from very slender 
materials, and often from none at all— the melV coinage of 
his own imagination. He never wrote any part of lus works 
with equal velocity. Three columns of the magazine in an 
hour W’as no uncommon eflbrt, wdiudi was faster than most 
persons could have transcribed that quantity. But, not- 
withstanding all tlks, wc cannot believe either^ that .lolinson 
conceived himself to be merely writing a series of roiiiaiiees 
in preparing these monthly reports, or that the ])ublii^ read 
them with the imp|.-ession that they were really hut “ Dolaites 
in the Senate of Lilliput.” There must he some mistake or 
great exaggeration in the story. That they w’cre often 
written from very imperfect notes, however, is probable 
enough. Sir John Hawkins tells us that when Johnson 
heard that Smollett was writing his Hist(»ry of England, he 
cautioned him not “ to rely on the debates as given in the 
magazine, for that they were not authentic, but, excepting 
as to their general import, the work of his owm imagination. 
Mr. Murphy, too, iv his Essay on the Life of Johnson, re- 
lates an intere.sting anecdote, wlijch goes to confirm the 
same supposition, respecting the famous speech attributed to 
tho first Mr. Pitt in tho debate of the 10th of March, 1741, 
when he rose to reply to Horace Walpole (tho brother of Sir 
Robert), who had sneered at him on the score of Ws yj^^dh 
and inexperience. Some years after, Johnson, Mr. ed- 
derhurn (afterwards Earl of Rosslyn), Francis, the translator 
of Horaitc, Murphy himself, and some other f^ntlemen, 
w’ere dining with Mr. Foote, when the conversation turned 
upon "that speech, which several present declared Ihe 
most masterly piece of orafpry tfiey had ever read. ‘ During 
the .ardour of conversation,’ says Murphy, “ Johnson 
mained silent. As soon os the warmth of praise subsided, 
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■ ho opened with these words, ‘ That spoooh I wi*oto in a p^arret 
in Exotor Street.’ The company was struck with astonish- 
ment. After starinp: at each other in silent amaze, I3i*. 
Francis asked how that speech could be written by him ? 

Sir,’ said .Johnson, * 1 wrote it .in Exeter Street. I never’ 
had been in the {gallery of the House of Commons but once. 
Cave had interest with the door-keepers. He and the per- 
sons emj)loyed under him f^aiiied admittance ; they brouj^ht 
away the subject of discussion, the names of the speakers, 
the sides they hsik, and the order in which tlioy rose, tof^e- 
, ther with notes of th(‘ arf^uments advan<^e<l in the course of 
the debate. The whole was afterwards communic.ated to 
• me, and I composed the speeches in the fiirm which they 
now lune in the Parliamentary Debates.’ It was obKerv(‘d 
that he dealt out reason and el()(|uenco with an equal hand 
to both parties. ‘That.jsnot quite true,’ said .Johnson ; *T 
saved appearances tolerably well, but I took care that the 
Whi<; do«:s should not have the best of it.’ ” • 

The editor of Hansard's Parliamentary History, on the 
contrary (sco Preface to vol ix.), asserts the real fact to be, 
“ that the Debates ])repared hy .Johnson are unusuaUt/ tw- 
thonf\(\ and exhibit not only the sentiments deluered by the 
various sjieakers, but the very lanjiruapfe in which they were 
expressed, in so far as that lanp^uap^* was not offensive to 
the correctness of .Johnson s jud^nuent and the classical ele- 
pjance of his taste;.” Tliis tlie writer professes to hav»‘ a^cer- 
taini'd by coniparipjr these reports with a manuscriplr volume 
in his possession, containinj^ an account of tlx; dtdmtes in 
the House* of Lords Loin 17 to 17 b'l, taken by Dr. Seeker, 
Archbishop )f Cantorbur} , “who apjiears, from his own re- 
presentation in "tile manuscript, to have first taken down 
notes of the debates in short hand, and afterwards writhui 
tliiun oifl at larpje.” An<l Boswell himself quotes some 
Ictti'rs of ('a\t‘ s, w liudi fjo so far to support this vimv : inas- 
much as they show that C’um* was accustomed to take \cry 
considerable pains to cnsuri; as far'as was possible the ac<*u- 
racy of the reports in liis ma^a/ine, and that, although he 
was obbjrefl to invent on some occasions, be had on others 
Milnable assistance from various (piarters Thus, wnlim^ to 
Dr. Birch, on the .1<l of .luh, 174 1, Ik; sm\s, “ You will see 
what stupid, low. aboniinabU' stuff is pui upon >our noble 
and learned fru-nd s (Lord Hardwick) charaot<*r, such as I 
hbould (jiutc 1 eject, and eud(‘a\onr to do sonietbun; better 
towards doini; jiistici* to the clniractm'. But ns I c.uinot ex- 
pect to att.iin my desire in that res])ect, it would be a J2;r(‘at 
satisfaction, as well as an honour to our work,To have the 
faioiir of tlie eennme spi'cidi.” It would almost apjK*ar from 
this w’ay of exprcssinir himself, that he ctoisiderefl the •le- 
mnne spiH'cli to he desirable only liceaiist* somrihin^i hrtfer 
could iK)l he had. But h(‘ ij^oes on : “It is a nu'tliud that 
■several luue hi’en pleased to take; hut I think myself 
under a restraint. T sliall sa\ so far, that I Inne luul some 
under a third liaiid, which I understood w«dl eiioimh to 
coni(‘ from the first; others hy pminy-post, and others h} 
the speakers thernsidi es, who have been ])loased to \isit St. 
Johns (Lite (the plaee wdieiv the iinmazine wuis printed), 
and show' particular marks of their bei/ijj; pleased. " The 
real si)Coclii*s’ therefore, we see, in so ‘far at least as they 
could i)e obtained Iq the speakers becoming their ow’ii i*c- 
porters, were sometimes given. 

Genuine or not, the parliamentary reports in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine are stated to liave speedily produeed tin* 
most jiowerfnl effect in extending its cireulation. Hawkins 
assures us tliat they raised the sale “ from ten to fifteen 
thousand a month;” but we cannot tliiiik that the wwk 
ever sold to anything like this extent. “ Gave," says Haw'- 
kins, “ manifested his good fortune b} buying an old roach 
with a pair of oldiir horses; and tbal be might avoid the 
suspicion of prub; in sefting up an equip jge, he displaced to 
the world the sour<‘e of J^is uftluencc by a representation of 
St. John's Gate, instead of his arms, on the door-panel.” 
Ho also, it seems, had the same emblem engiaved on all 
bis plate. Hawkins sa} s that Gave told him this liimself ; 
but we cannot put implicit faith in the story of tlie vain and 
spiteful knight. 

The newspapers, meanwhile, still were, and coutiimcd for 
many yoai-s to be, without any report of the debetes. The 
iiazfitteer, a daily pi-int, which lias been mentioned above, 
had been established about 1 7.‘34, and in 1 74 1 consisted merely 
of a folio half-sheet or single leaf ; the contents of. which 
were usually a political essay, smne scraps of foreign in^lli- 
gence many months old, a few notices of domestic, occur- 
rences from the country, and a paixjel of advertisements, 


mostly of cjuack medicines, low jest books, aflud other matters 
suited to the taste of tJie coarsest and most ignorant of the 
vulg'ir. The proceed iiicrs of parliament were rarely noticed 
at all, except pi;rliiips to the extent of an intimation that his 
nuijesty, it was repnrted, intended to go down to the Hou.se 
of Lords on the ibllownig day to deliver a gracious speech. 
And thing.s seem to lune remained in nearly the same state 
for almost ihirly yi‘ars alter this date. No. 12,741 of the 
same paper, now entitled “The Gazetteer and New Ditily 
Advertiser,” being the pnhlicution for the J st of J anuary, 

1770, has indeed increased to two leaves, or double the 
former size; hut still no p.uli.uniutary reptirts are given. 
Soon after this, liowt'ver, a great elumge took place. The [ 
conduct of the JIou.se of Gommons in the case of the famous j 
Middlesex ch*i*tion of the prci-edmg year, when they declared | 
Gulonol Liittrcl to he the sitting incnihor instead of Wilkes, * 
the popular candidate, who had been ndurned hy an immense , 
majority of \otes, lijid di-awii upon the proceedings of parlia- , 
ment a degree of public attention whieh they certainly never j 
had rt'ccivcd since the Hcvolution; and, it may he added, 
had excited a general and determined spirit of resistance to 
the House of Gommons, such a.s it had not experienced at 
any previous jienod of its history. Instead of the guardian 
of the popular liberties, a large portion of the nation kniked 
iqmn that branch of the legislature as a mere insttument of 
tyranny, wliosi* aggressions it w as tlie first duty of all lovers 
of their eountry to guard .acaiii^-t and repel. The legality 
and extent of its assumed privileges were jealously scruti- 
nized. and the public oeiierallv was in a temiier to dispute 
Its exorcise. of any Miiflioritv which did not stand on the 
clearest foundation ’ol’ ri'ason, no matter what length of 
n.sagc nughJ he jilixidcd m its behalf. In this state of things 
tli(‘ (iu(‘stu)n respecting the right of the hoii.-'O to prAhihit 
till* ]>uhlieatuin of its proceedings nalurdllv afforded the 
ground on whu'h the chief stand was made. Mr. H. S. 
WiHidfill, m his edition of the Letters of Juiiins (vol. lii., 
p. :i4r)) states that the printers of newspapers had long in- 
tended to report the dduiles, and now resolnti'ly determined 
to do so, Thev knew that tliev could confidently count upon 
being supported in the contest tliev wereahoul to commence, 
hv iicarh, the w hole fcu’ci* of public opinion. The nri\ ilcgc to 
he ntta<*ked was one winch its very name of prni lege rendered 
at the monu'iit peeiili.iHv dist.i'ttdiil tt) the jH'oplc: while the 
poimlar jiarty wi>iv still mure strongly urged to make every' 
(‘Ifort for its abrogation hy the object which they had mainly 
in view, the subjection of the ])roceedings of the legislature 
to the observation of the community at large. It was to- 
wards the end of the year 1 770 that several of the London 
newspapi’rs began to carry their deternimation of reporting 
tin* debates into ('fioct. Tlu'V appi'ar to have been iniitaled 
almost immediately oV(*r eM*ry part of the kingdom. In 
No. (i.>4 of lloey s Dublin Mercury , published 1st January, 

1771, vve find the following aiiuouncemimt : — “To our 
rcailers. We have opened for our readers a new source of 
cntertaiiiinciit, in the real English parliamentary^ debates, 
on every subject of im])ortnnce, which we promise to give, 
as vve have for some time past given, at large.” At first, 
liovvevcr, the violation of the parliamentary^ law was perpe- 
trated in a somewhat covert manner, the names of the 
speakers being still only given by the initial and final letters, 
wdiile the report did not make its appearance till after wliat 
was probably deemed a decent and respectful delay. I’lio 
paper vve have just mentioned, published on the 1st of .Ja- 
nuary , coiitams only the debate which had taken placi* on the 
27th of November preceding. 

It was not long before these hold proceed iiigs attracted 
the notice of the House of Commons. On the stlioflY'bruary', 
177 1, (.’oliinel George Onslow brought the subject forw ard 
in the .shape of a formal complaint ag:iin‘>t two of the London 
papi'rs, the Gazetteer and the Middlcsc'x Journal, followed 
hy a motion that the printers sliould ho eallod to the bar. 
It was nhsened in the course of* the debate to whicli this 
motion gav e rise, that what was now done hy the newspapers 
had naver been v’ciitui*ed iqion before ; “ that, even in the 
iiiost vehement opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, no trans- 
action or spcocdies wen* published, except during the in- 
tervxds of* parliament, and then only in a decent manner.” 
The motion was carried by a majority of 90 to 55. We 
cannot detail the protracted and extraordinary proceedings 
vviiich follow ed. The debates which took place for several 
ui«;hts in the house were violent beyond kll precedent. On 
one evening, the 12th of March, there were no fewer than 
twTjity-lhree divisions, and the house did not adjourn till 
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foaf in the mown^r. On the 14th the discuBsion was re- 
newed and twelve other divisions took place. On both 
evenings a considerable n umber of the minority left the 
house ID a body, indignant at the headlong violence which 
they were unable to resist. The result was» that six other 
printers were ordered to attend at the bar. But not one of 
the eight obeyed the summons. The officers of the house 
wcae then ordered to take them into custody, which they 
dlh in the case of three of them; but when they were 
brought befi)re the city magistrates, Lord Mayor Crosby, and 
Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, the prisoners we1*c not only 
discharged, but bound over to prosecute the officers for 
assault and wrongous imprisonment. 

For this Crosby and Oliver were sent to the Tower by the 
House of Commons ; and the clerk of the city being brought 
forward to the table 4)f the House, was compelled to tear out* 
from his register the leaves on which the above judgments 
of the magistracy were recorded. But here the violence of 
the mtuority appeared to have exhausted itself. As none of 
the refractory printers^ad yet beep brought to the'bar, a 
committee was appointed to consider what further steps 
ought to be taken. Meanwhile the public excitement was 
extreme ; immense multitudes assembled night after night 
around the House ; and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the pi^ulace v^re prevented from proceeding to acts of 
outrage. But all the menaccH of the party opposed to the 
national sentiment ended in nothing. The committee made 
its report, merely recommending that the offenders should 
bo again called to the bar ; but no order to that effect was 
proposed. The matter was allowed to drop ; and since then 
the publication of the debates in the newspapers has gone on 
without any attempt having ever been made to suppress the 
practice. 

Thus, was secured what no one who has reflected upon the 
subject will hesitate to regard as the greatest accession of 
strength over gained by the democratic element of our con- 
stitution ; — a victory to the^ cause of good government 
second only in importance to that by which the constitution 
may be said to have been established, the introduction of the, 
representative principle it^lf. But occupied as wc have 
been with the history of th^ long and alternating^ struggle 
by which this * fortunats result was achie^fed, we cannot 
afford now to expatiate upon its value, which indeed is too 
^vious to need any illustration. 

The system of newspaper reporting has been greatly 
changed and improved since the era of which wc have 
been speaking. The person by whom it was carried to the 
greatest perfection, with what we may call the old or 
orimnal machinery, was Mr. George Woodfall, the proprietor 
and editor, first of the ‘‘ Public Advertiser,*’ and after- 
wards of the Morning Chronicle." Mr. Woodfall had so 
retentive a memory, that it is said he used frequently 
to write out the atjcount of a whole evening’s debate after 
having merely heard it in the gallery, and without having 
taken any notes. We should greatly mistake, however, did 
we suppose that the speeches, thus carried away, were ever 
given with any thing like the fulness and acc.uracy of our 1 
modem reports. Another inconvenience attending the em- 
ployment of only one reporter for the night, was the delay 
which it occasioned in the publication of the paper. At the 
time when this practice prevailed, it was n«) uncomfnoii thing 
for the Morning Chronicle not to make its appearance 
before nine or ten o’clock at night. The public is indebted 
to the late Mr. Perry for the first suggestion and introduc- 
tion of the greatly improved principle on which parliamen- 
tary reporting is now conducted. It was about the year 
1 783, that tlmt gentleman, on becoming the editor of the 
“ Gazetteer," proposed the establishment of a body of re- 
p<)rters to attend every night in succession in both houses. 
The superior excellence or the re^rts thus obtained, soon su- 
perseded the old system. Mr. Perry afterwards purchased 
the property of the Morning Chronicle, and carried his new 
plan into effect in the management of that paper, in a man- 
ner which has since served as a model to all other establish- 
ments. Each of the greater morning papers, the “ Times," 
the ** Chronicle,” and the “Herald,*^ now employs from 
eight to twelve reporters, each of whom remains in either 
hwse only about three-quarters of an hour, or an Hour, when 
his pl^ is taken by another, and he hastens back to the office 
to write out the portion of the debate he has brought away 
with him, fi>r the •printers. In the case of a long debate, 
eadb rep(^r may have to take a second turn ; but no t>ne 
lennune longer than his hour or his forty-five minutes at a 


time. No reporter now thinks of depending merelv upon his 
memory ; take notes, more or less extended. Few of 
them, however, write short-hand; the use of which is by 
many considered rather disadvantageous than otherwise, 

• the object, in general, being to give, not so much the very ■ 
words of the speaker, as the substance and spirit of his 
address. If every word that is spoken in the house were 
to be given, the entire space of the paper would, in many 
cases, be insufficient to contain the report ; and certainly 
very few refers would have time or patience to go thi-ough 
it. Reports, nearly verbatim, however, and which are ex- 
tremely valuable for consultation, are given in the publication 
called “ The Mirror of Pajdiament." In the daily papers, 
the report of an. hour's speaking, in a debate of interest, 
usually fills from one to two columns ; but the* words actu- 
ally contained in the most libeial pf these allotments could 
certainly be uttered by a speaker' of ordinary fluency in 
httle more than the half of that time. In ordinary cases 
the report is greatly more contracted. , 

The task of a reporter, oven with all the advantages of the 
modern system, is, as may easily be conceived, an extremely 
arduous one ; and to be well performed demands both the 
most strenuous exertions, and no ordinary degree of talent 
and acquirement. Its difficulties are increased by the nature 
of the present arrangements tor the accommodation pf the 
reporters in both the Houses of Parliament, formerly, in 
the Housef of Commons, the reporters for the newspapers 
had no facilities of entrance into thfe gallery beyond 
those enjoyed by the public generally ; *aii(k on clays 
when an interesting debate was expected, tlyjy were fre- 
quently obliged to take their place on the stairs early in the 
forenoon, and after standing there for many hours, to dejKmd 
for their chance of getting in upon a struggle with (dicir com- 
petitors in the crowd when the door was opened. Some 
thirty or forty years ago, there was a dark closet at the end 
of the gallery, in which the more experienced of the reporters 
used to hide themselves during a division, so as to be ready 
for the first rush when strangers were re-admitted. In this 
closet Mr. Woodfall, Mr. Perry, and Mr. Lane (formerly 
Editor of the “ British Press’’), were once snugly ensconcecl. 
The period of exclusion was long, and they beguiled it by 
political discussion. At last one of the party roared out, to 
the dismay of the Speaker and the horror of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, — “ I say, the ‘ Morning Post ’ is in the*pay of the 
French Directory." The culprits were brought to the bar 
of the hous^; and a strict watch was in future kept on the 
closet of refuge. At length, the late Speaker, Mr. Abbott, at 
a time when some repairs or alterations were made in the 
House, caused a small room to he set apart for the uso 
of the reporters, and a door to be struck out in the back 
of the gallery whereby they might at all times obtain . 
admittance to the back seat, which, although t^e most dis- 
tant from the body of the House, is the best for hearing. 
That seat is now appropriated to the reporters exclusively. 
In the House of Lords, till the session before last, the re- 
porters, like the rest of the public, had no seats, but were 
obliged to stand all the time of the debate on the floor of the 
House, in the spaw below the bar. A gaitary has since 
been formed at the extremity of the room, in which strangers 
are placed, and where the reporters take their seats among 
others ; but the ffistance to which they are here removed 
from the speakers is complained of as making it frequently 
impossible tbr them to hoar what is said. It is to be hoped 
that in both Houses much better accommodation will ere 
long be provided, if not for the public generally who may 
wish to be present at tho debates, at least for those who have 
to perform the most important, and, in any circumstances, 
most onerous duty of collecting a faitliful account of what is 
said and done, for the information of the whole country 
through the press, find but for whoso labours, it is hardly too 
much to say, that in the state of feSling and opinion to which 
we have now arrived, our representative le^ature would 
alm(»t cease to he regarded as an institution of high worth or 
significance. Wo are glad to perceive that Captain Ber- 
keley, ther member for Gloucester, baa given notice of a 
motion upon tihls subject in the House of Commons, which 
at present stands for the 24th of April. The terms of tho 
notice are, ** That it is expedient a j^rt of the gallery of this 
House, or some other commodious place, be appropriated to 
tho reporters of the public prqfis, the reporters so admitted 
being amenable to suefar legulations as this House may 
think fit to adopt." 
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CORPORATION REFORM. 

We rqoice to see that the great measure of plrliamcntary 
reform is to be quickly followed up by a reform of our town 
corporations. As a preparatory step, a committee haa 
been appointed by the House of Commons to inquire into 
the actual state of the corporations of England and Ireland. 
Those of Scotland are allowed, at all hands, to be so bad, 
as to render it quite unnecessary to enter into an examina- 
tion of them. 

When this committee has completed its* labours and 
made its report, wo shall be able to enter fully upon the 
subject of corporate reform. In the mean time, we wish to 
put our readers in possession of a few facts^ as an introduc- 
tion to the general subject. * 

Many of our corporations have the control of large public, 
funds, and are possessbd of other important powers, what 
these funds amount to we cannot say, for want of that evi- 
dence which the committee of the House of Commons^is 
about to obtain, but which has hitherto been carefully with- 
held. There is no doubt, however, that the revenue is very 
considerable, and that if it were honestly and judiciou^ 
applied it would be productive of great public good. We 
think it is not too much to say, that the corporate funds of 
many towns are sufficient to provTde- for the education of 
the entire Vp'iifttion. Take, for instance, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. It is believed that the public or corpora^ funds of 
that town amount to no less a sum than thirty thousand 
pounds % ye^r. Th(^opulation is fifty-four thousand : there 
must, therefore, be about twelve thousand children at the 
usual age for school education. Now, even supposing that 
all tlie parents would be willing to avail themselves of an 
opportunity of obtaining a gratuitous education for their 
children, an income of thirty thousand pounds a year would 
certainly provide it ; advantage being taken of the means of 
economising afforded by the adoption of an extensive and 
uniform system. 

That we are not hero indulging in mere speculation, is 
jiroved by the state of things in the town of Bedford, where 
the public funds arc; expended in a manner highly credit-* 

I able to the corporation. Every child in Bedford may, we 
Miclievo, obtain a good education, without the parent being 
compelled to resort to charity for that purpose. As an 
inhabitoift of the tow n, he has a right to consider himself a 
])artner in tlie funds w'hich are applied to his son's educa- 
tion ; and, fortunately for him, the corporate ^r partnership 
funds of Bedford are in the hands of* upright men, who 
apply them to llio promotion of the general interests of the 
town. 

Rich as Newcastle may be in its corporate funds, there 
ai-c other places still more wealthy, l^le yearly revenue 
placed luulcr the control of the corporation of London (in- 
cduding the different companies which form pari of it) is 
estimated at half a million sterling. Liverpool has a corpo- 
rate revenue of about £160,000 ; and there are many other 
towns possessing large corporate funds. We think we may 
safely say that the funds of all the coqiorate towns of Eng- 
land, takett together, cannot be lesj! than two millions a 
year. 

How much crime might be prevented — ^liow many causes 
of pauperism might be removed — how^nany rational eiijo) - 
ments might be provided, by tbe judicious application of 
this income ! Whereas, by the present waste and corrupt 
use of a great part of it, to what an extent have the most 
degrading habits and worst passions of our nature been called 
into play ! 

In an article in the last Number of the “ New Monthly 
Magazine," these demoralizing effects are fully examined ; 
and the writer illustaratos his observations, by many striking 
anecdotes. Among others is the folibwing, taken from the 
history of the electiofis of New port. It will be observed 
that, though the anecdote is a proof of gross corruption, it 
is, at the same time, highly honourable to one member of 
the corporation : — “ On the death . of Lord Holmes, an 
attempt was made by Sir William Oglandcr, and some 
other gentlemen, to deprive his Lordsmp's nephew and 
successor, the Rev. Mr. Troughear Holmes, of his influence 
over this corporation. The number of the body was at that 
time twenty-three, there being one vacant amongst the 
aldermen, occasioned by Ihe recent death of Lord Holmes. 
Eleven of them continued fig» to the interest of the nephew,* 
and the same number was equally eager to transfer that 
interest to Sir William Oglander and the Worsley family. 


A Mr. Taylor of this town, one of the burgftses, withheld 
his declaration ; and, as his vote would decide the halfince 
of fixture influence, it was imagined that he only suspended 
it for the purpose of private advantage. Agreeably to that 
idea, he was eagerly sought bv the agents of each guty. 
The first who applied is saM to nave made him an offer of 
£2000. Mr. Taylor had actually made up his mind to have 
voted with his party; but the moment his integrity and 
independence were attacked, he reversed bis determination 
and resolved to give his suffrage on the opposite side, Hat 
prty, however, like their opponents, being ignorant of the 
favour designed them and of the accident to which 
owed it, assailed him with a more advantageous offer. He 
inform^ them that be had but just formed the resolution, 
in consequence of a similar insult from their adversaries, of 
(riving them his support ; but since he had discovered that 
fticy were both aiming at power by the same means, be was 
determined to vote for neither of them ; and to put himself 
out of the power ortuture temptation, he resolved to resi^ 
his gown as a burgess of the* corpy'ation, which he did 
next day.'* 

The ^wers of our corporations, independently of the com- 
mand of lar^e funds of money, are very considerable. One 
powder to which they frequently lay claim, and which is very 
oppressive, is that of preventing any person opening a shi^ 
and beginning any trade in their city or borough* till he has 
purchased his freedom^ — that is, till he has paid some 
twenty, thirty, or forty pounds, to the corjioration. But 
the most important power held by corporations until tbe 
passing of the Reform Bill, was the share they had in the 
return of raenil)ers to Parliament. In many towns, — as in 
Bath and in all the Scotch burghs— the power now spoken of 
was entirely in their hands. In other places, they had the 
means,— which, indeed, tliey still retain,— of creatinjf voters. . 
It is needless to speak of the abuses to which the .influence 
of corporations on elections has given rise. That influence 
still remains in many places, though in a very mitigated 
degree. • 

Bad, however, as has been the exercise of almost all the 
powders of corporations in their present state, and wretched 
as is their constitution, we cannot agree with those who wish 
to see oorporj^tions swept away altogether. . WJ^en first esta- 
blished, and for centuries afterwards, they were among the 
best institutions of this country, and we hope to see them 
restored to their former vigour and usefulness. • 

It is said that the causes which gave birth to corporations, 
and which for a long time render^ them useful, no longer 
exist. This we cannot admit to the extent asserted. It is 
true, there is no longer any necessity for a powerful body to 
defend a town from the assaults of a neighbouring lord and 
his military banditti ; nevertheless, the lives and property 
of tlie inhabitants still require protection from robbery and 
plunder, and there is still a necessity for a good and cheap 
administration of justice. What body, we ask, is so fit for 
accomplishing both these purpiises as a corporate, or local 
government, chosen by the people, and having their confi- 
dence ? 

In other ways, too, a good local government would be of 
the greatest importance to the interests of the district. 
Most of the evils of the poor-laws arise from the want of a 
better mode of appointing the guardians, overseers, gover- 
nors, and the means of holding them to responsibility. 
We are fully aware that there are many exceptions to the 
want of good management here alluded to,-— that at many 
places the poor-laws are at the present time admini- 
stered by worthy and enlightened men ; but too generally, 
however, the power is in the hands of those who use it 
cither ignorantly ot dishonestly. Here vo find a fanner 
manmuvring to pay his labourers out of the poor-rates, — 
there a set of “ guardians ” jobbing in every possible Way 
with the public money, or an overseer, on whom the office 
haa been forced, who is ignorant of its duties and anxious 
only to bttvcr done with it ; and lastly, and worse than all, 
we find a magistrate who, living in another parish, and 
therefore not having a farthing to pay towards the poor- 
rates, gives orders for relief to tlm idle and tinbulent 
pauper, lest lus own liay-ricks and corn-stacks should, the 
next day, be found blazing. 

The surest and speediest means of remedying these evils 
is the establishment Of local governments chosen by the 
inhabitants of the district, and liaving at heart the interests 
,of the w'hole commutiity. 

In fact, in whatever direction we attempt to move in the 
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load of dom^tio improvement— whether in the adminis- ' 
tratftn of the poor-laws, the introduction of a system of 
national eduoatimi, the judicious application of existing 
corporate funds, the enforcement of the laws, or the •pre- 
vention of crime^ we ore obstructed by the want of good 
municipal governments. Therefore it is that we feel grate- 
ful to Ministers for ha ving brought tliis^subject before par- 
liament. 

The first step has been taken towards effecting a most 
im^rtant reform, and wo havo every hope that the good 
work will go forward — slowly and cautiously we, must ex- 
pect, but not the less surely, nor tlie less calculated to pro- 
duce ultimate good. 

Wg shall conclude this notice of corporate refonn with a 
short review of the early history of corporations in this 
country. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, in his pamphlet on “Corporate 
Reform," observes with great justice that the altered mean- 
ing which is now attached to the word, corporation is a 
strong fact in support o^ reform. 

“ It is scarcely possible,” says he, “ to offer any argument 
in favour of a reform of our existing corporations, more 
cogent and convincing than that which results from the 
idea usually suggested by the term ‘ corporation — an idea 
wholly at variance jvith the original intent of the word. 
Cfonsult the charters incorporating the Borough of Daie. 
You will find that the king intended to give a legal ex- 
istence to one united community of * mayor, bailills, com- 
mon council, and burgessce,' the latter including all the 
substantial householders of the town. The law seeks to in- 
corporate them all into one ‘ body politic,' — nil having 
similar interests, — all drawing the same way, — all working 
together for the preservation of the Borough’s peace, and 
the promotion of the prosperity of all the inhabitants. 
Such was the prifitine theory of incorporation ; and, for 
many ages, the practical effect of our corporate institutions 
corresponded with their theory. The privileges of the 
citizen were his pride and his delight.* 

“ But now, the idea suggested by the word ‘ corporation ’ 
is wholly changed. If any o^je speaks of the corporation of 
the Borough of Dale, he thinks only of the girvernhig bodif. 
The word, people usually receive it, desciybes only the 
‘ mayor, bailiffs, and cpmmon council,’ wJio are assumed to 
be always opposed to the main body of the burffcsses, and 
sthl more to the main body of tlu^ inhabitants. The two 
portions of the community, — the ruling classes and the 
ruled classes, — incorporated by law. hut disunited by in- 
terest and feeling, are always drawing diflcreiit vva}s, and 
disturbing the peace and trancjuillity of the Borough by 
their mutual dissensions and animosities." 

There is little doubt that amnently the mayor, aldermen, 
and common- council were always (diosen by the great body 
of resident inhabitants ; and that they w^cre therefore re- I 
garded as their natural leaders, their friends, and their pro- | 
lectors. The right of the common council to (111 u)) its own 
number is a modem innovation — a weed which sprung uj) 
a short time before the accession of the Stuarts to the 
throne of England, and whicli they cherished and pro- 
pagated. In many cases after the restoration, the charters 
of corporations were re-modelled, so ns to render them close 
and exclusive in their character. The Stuarts wanted local 
instruments of corruption. Representative coifioratioiis 
would have been unmanageable, and they changed them to 
self-elective. 

Most of the original charters for corporations in this country 
are from flve^to seven hundred years old. The motives of 
the reigning kings for granting them are well described by 
Adam Smith in his history of The Rise and Progress of 
Cities and Towns, tvliich is included in the third and fourth 
chapters of the third book of the Wealth of Nations: — 

* lliB hold which our ancient civic institutionB ^lossessud upon 
the affections of the people in Old England “ lias been ably de- 
scribed in iui Essay, attributed to one of the most eloquent 
members of the House of Commons. “ Each citizen had his com- 
Tiany ; and the companies. which seem to exist only to the de- 
lectation of epicures and of antiquaries^ with them fonnu<l the 
brotherhood, the members of which were almost as closely bound 
togjether as the menilierg of a Highland clan. How strong these 
artificial ties were, the numerous and valuable legacies dnciently 
bequeathed by citizens to their corporation abundantly prove. The 
licmdoneni loved their city with that patriotic love which is found 
only in small communities, like those of ancient Greece, or like * 
thoie that arose jn Italy during the middle ages.*’ — Article upoif 
Lord Nugent's Hampden, Ed, Review^ Vol. LIV., p. 589. , | 
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“ In those days the sovereign of uerhaps na country in 
Europe was able to protect, through the whole extent of his 
dominions, tlie weaker part of his subjects fh>m the oppres- 
sion of the great loi*ds. Those whom the law could liot pro- 
foct, and who were not strong enough to defend themselves, 
were obliged either to have recourse to the protection of some 
groat lord, and in order to obtain it, to btKJome either his 
slaves or vassals, or to enter into a league of mutual <fo- 
fonce for the common protection of one another. Tlie in- 
habitants of cities and burghs, considered as single indivi- 
duals, had no power to defend tiiemsolves ; but, by entering 
into a league of mutual defence with their neighbours, they 
were capable of making no^ contemptible resistance. Tlie 
lords despised the burghers, whom they considered not only 
as of a different order, but as a jiarcel of emancipated slaves, 
almost of different species from themselves. The wealth of 
the burghers never failed to provoke \heir envy and indig- 
nation, and they plundered them upon every occasion with- 
out mercy or remorse. The burghers naturally hated and 
feared the lords. The king hated and feared them too ; but 
though iMjrhaps he might despise, he had no reason cither 
to hate or fear the burghers ; mutual interest, therefore, 
disposed them to support the king, and the king to support 
them, against the lords. They were the enemies of his 
enemies, and it was his* interest to render tliem us secure 
and independent of those enemies as he coul^. •By grant- 
ing thcm^agistratcs of their own, the privilege of making 
by-laws wv their own government, that of building walls 
for their own defence, and that of roducyig all they: inhabi- 
tants under a sort of military discipline, he gave them aU 
‘the means of security and independency vf the barons 
which it was in his iwwcr to bestow." 

Dr. Robertson, the historian, thus describes the uliniiges 
which resulted from the establishment, of coriioratiuns : — 

“ The good effects of this new institution were imme- 
diately felt, and its inllugnce on government us well as 
manners was no less extensive than salutary. A great 
body of the people w as released from servitude, and from 
all the arbitrary and grievous impositions to which that 
Vretched condition had subjected them. Towns, upon ac- 
quiring the right of community, l>ecame so many little 
republics, governed by km>wn and equal laws. LiWrly was 
deemed such an essential and characteristic ])art in their 
constitution, that if any slave took refuge in quo* of them, 
and resided there a year without hmng claimed’, he was in- 
stantly declar 4 *d a freeman, and admitted a^ a incinher of 
the community." • 

It thus upjiears that the establishment of corporations or 
municipal governments w as a great means of fj’eeing the 
towns from the thraldom of the iieighbounng barons, and 
of giving life to trade and commerce. W'e have no doubt 
tha^tho beneficial efftH!t,s of these district governments will 
be again felt when the corruptions which time lias intro- 
duced into them shall be remov ed. 

The following petition, signed by 7000 inhabitants of the 
town of Hull, and presented to the House of Commons 
about a month ago, gives a good insight into the grievances 
from which the people are soon, we hope, to ho relieved. 
Its slalcraeiits would, with slight modifications, apply to very 
many of our corporate towns. 

• 

To tho Honourablo the Commons of the United Kingdom, in 
Furliament assembled. 

*7 “ The Humble Petition of the uudersigued iuhabitauis of the 
town of Kingston-upon-IIull, showeth, — 

“ That the town was incorporated by charters in tlie reign of 
King Edward the First, and that various privileges were granted 
by that and subsequent mouarchs up to the reign of King James 
the Second. 

That from the best sources of evidence within the reach of 
your tietitioners, they have reason to believe, that all the rights and 
privileges granted by such charters were common to all the male 
resident inhabitants of the town, of full age, until the latter \mi of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when tliey apiiear to have been 
restricted by a by-law, made by tlio mayor and aldermen of tlie 
said town. 

That they hav6 also reason to believe, that up to the latter 
part of the reign of King Charles the Second, the mayor and 
aldermen, and other municipal officers of the corporation, were 
freely elected by the whole body of burgesses from amongst them- 
selves, without any nomination or control whatever from the mayor 
and aldermen ; but, that snbseqbeiktly, and up to the present time, 
it has b5en the custom for the mayor and aldermen to nominate 
two individuals, called ‘ cUtet * (vulgarly, ‘ iightt *), for each officq, 
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from whom file election of the bmig^Mei must be made. The con- 
Bequence*of which lias been, to reader the corporation in practice a 
dote, self-electe^ and irreaponsible body ; ao that, of late years, 
the elections d^cnerally of the municipal mai'istrates and other uffi- 
.cere have been effected through the grossest violations of the law,^ 
by means of bribery and dnuikenness. 

That, in consequence of the limitation of the franchise, aa be- 
fore mentioned, ^ xar the greater part of the respectable merchants, 
tradesmen, and other inhabitants of the town, are excluded from 
all participation in the election of the municipal magistrates and 
other privileges of the corporation, although m tl^e first charters 
they were evidently the chin objects of the royal bounty. ^ 

That formerly the Aldermen were compelled to reside within 
^ the limits of the borough, and thus he ready upon every emergency; 
but at present not a single alderman resides wi^n tbft limits of 
the aiident bbrough, and the greater port of &em at some miles I 
distant. . ^ 

That the eorporation ^ceive a considerable amount of revenue 
from estates, dues, and tolls, of which they render no account what- 
ever ; and which dues and tolls are extremely obnoxious to the in- 
habitants, and injurious to the trade and pros^ierity of the towu. 

“ That for some time past the town has been in a state of insub- 
ordination, arising, in the opinion of your petitioners, from a want 
of that confidence and res^iect which ought always to subsist be- 
tween the governors and governed ; a consequence universally 
found to result from dose cor|)orations, sjmiiar to that of this town. 

And your petitioners further show unto your Honourable 
House, that the immediate suburbs of the town of Hull 
cunsist of the parishes of Sculcoates and Drypud, ^nd part 
of the parish of Sutton, containing near 20,000 iuhabitauis, all 
which plages, Jiy the boundaries' Act, are annexed to aud now 
fqrin the Borough ot Kingston-upon-Hull, for the election of 
memberjs of *F'a|^liament : but, notwithstanding the places above 
mentioned are so immediately attached to as almost to fonn inte- 
gral par^ of tlie town, they are under the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates for the East^llidiiig of the county of York, and in no way 
subjected to the authority of the aldermen of Hull, whereby 'the 
administration of justice is greatly im|icded, and the expense of 
piocuring it very much increased by* the sessions of the (leace fur 
that district being held upwards of nine miles distant. 

Your fietitioiiers, tlierefore, humbly pray your Honoiurable 
House to take the subject into your serious deliberation, and enact 
such laws os will be necessary to enable the inhabitants of the 
enlarged Borough of Kingston upon -Hull to elect freely, and 
without any interference whatever, their magistrates and other 
municipal officers, all of whom shall hold their offices for a limited 
]K‘rio<l onl^, and shall reside within the borough ; and to elect 
aiinuall}, m the same manner, a common council, who alone 
shall be vested jrith the power of disposing of and contmlling the 
property and income of the corporation, and shall aTiiiually publish 
a full statement of their accounts for the pdst year ; and also to 
lender ^tJie jurisdiction of the corporation, when elected, co-exten- 
sive with tlie enlarged borough. 

“ And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


offkJe of king s printer- monopoly 

I OF BIBLES. 

Not long after the introduction of printing into England, 
the king assumed the right of controlling tho exercise of 
the art, not merely in regard to certain classes, but in 
regard to alt classes of books. He lioiSnsed at his plottsure 
one man to print, and refused that liberty to another; 
he permitted tho printing of one book, and prohibited that 
of another. Tho royal prerogative, in ftet, as to this matter 
was held to lie unlimited and omnipotent. It might be 
difficult to show from what principle of tho common law 
this boundless jurisdiction could plausibly claim to be de- 
rived; hut of its having been practically asserted, to the 
utmost extent of the description that has just been given, 
there can be no question. It was so asserted down to. the 
abolition of tho Star Chamber in U41. The censors or 
licensers of books apjiointed by that court were appointed 
in virtue of the supposed royal prer<5fealive, and were con- 
ceived to derive fronf ite all-comprehensive nature that 
universal authoiity over the press which they were em- 
powered to exercise. Tho abolition cf the Star Chamber, 
however, did not long leave the press free. The parliament, 
it is well known, soon took up the office of censorship which 
the royal court no longer exercised. In vain did Milton at- 
tempt, by his noble “Discourse for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing,’* to prevent this usurpation; it was perpetrated in 
defiance of all his eloquence and all his unanswerable argu- 
ments. But still an important principle was asserted and 
established by the parliamenWlfaving thus taken tho matter 
into their own hands. The control of the press no ‘longer 
i:emained a prerogative of the crown, but was passed into 


the possession of the l^slature, and made the subjeqi of 
statutory enactment. The ground thus trained was pro- 
served at tho Restoration; in 1662, indeed, the press was 
put under a censorship, but the yoke was imposed upon it 
by an act of parliament. Subsequent acts continued the 
grievance till 1694, when the last restrictive law expired. 
From that date tho press in England has been commonly 
considered to be free. 

Nevertheless, it appears that on tho 2lBt of Jknu^, 
1830, a patent was granted by the crown to certain parties, 
appointing* them to exercise the office of King’s Printer, 
with tho exclusive right as such for the term of thirty years, 
of printing, to use the language of the patent, "'all and sin- 
gular statutes, books, small books, acts of parliament, pro- 
clamations and injunctions, Bibles and New Testaments 
whatsoever, in the English tongue or in any other tongue 
whatsoever, of any translation with ndtos or without notes, 
and also of all Booki of Common Prayiir, and Administration 
of the Sacrament and other Riles and Ceremonies of the 
United Church of England and lecland, in any volumes 
whatsoever heretofore pnnhKi by the royal typographers for 
the time being, or hereafter to be printed by the command, 
privilege, or authority of us, our heirs or successors ; and 
also of all other books whatsoever which we have commanded, 
or shall command, to be used for the service of C?od in the 
churches of that part of our said United Kingdmn of Groat 
Britain and Ireland called England ; and of all other books, 
volumes, and things whatsoever, by whatsoever name, term, 
title, or meaning, or by wlJftt50p^e^ names, terms, titles, or 
. meanings they are named, called, or distinguished, or any 
of them is named, called, or distinguished, or hereafter shall 
1)0 named, called, or distinguished, heretofore printed by 
the royal typographers for the time being, or by the.porlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the English tongue or in any other mixed tongub, already 
printed, published, or w'orked off, or hereafter to be published, 
worked off, or put to the press, by the command, pririlege, 
or authority, of us, our heirs or successors, (except only the 
Rudiments of the Grammatical Institutions of the Latin 
tongue)/’ By a subsequent pjwt of the grant, all other per- 
sons are prohibited, not only from printing any of the works 
thus descrilied, but likewise from importing'thefti, or causing 
them to be imported, selling them,- or causing them to Ixi 
sold. It is also enjoined, that “«Jio others shall in a^iy 
manner, or by any colour or pretext whatsoever, presume or 
dare to reprint in any manner whatsoever, or purchase else- 
where printed,” any of these works during tho aforesaid 
term. This is indeed a very ample and sweeping monopoly. 
Jjct us see, in the first place, how the assumed royal prero- 
gative, by which it is conferred, appears to have grown iqi. 

The first patent of king's printer which has been found 
is that granted to Thomas Berthelet by Henry VHI., in 
1.529 (Ames's Typographical Antiquities, by Herbert, vol. i., 
p.4l6). But before this time. Richard Pynson, in 1503, bad 
styled himself “ printer unto the king's noble grace and 
in 1508 we find William Faques, in like manner, taking the 
Latin title of Regis Impressor (tlic king's printer). (See 
Ames, vol. i., pp. 240, 308.) It may bo regarded as almost 
certain, that at this time the appointment of king’s printer 
did not convey any exclusive privileges, but was merely an 
honorai^’ distinction, implying that the individual possessing 
it was tJeculiarly patronized by his majesty, and perhaps 
was regularly employed to do the printing work of the crown. 
It was, in fact, an appointment very nearly of tlie hamc na- 
ture with those held at present by any of the other royal 
tradesmen. Wynkyn de Worde, before P>Tison, called 
himself printer l6 the Lady Margaret (Henry Vll.’s mother) ; 
but it will scarcely bo pretended that that princess, by tsuch 
an appointment, could confer upon liim any exclusive privi- 
leges. At the very time that Pynsou called himself printer 
to the king, tho acts of jiarliamcnf were printed not only at 
his press, but also at those of Wynkyn de Worde, and of 
.Tuliaii Notaiy. And this \iow is fully confirmed by the 
terms of the patent granted to Berthelet, in which tliere is 
not a word about the exclusive right of printing anything 
whatever. 

Tho right of exclusive printing, however, in regard to 
particular books, had for some time .been, and still w’as, 
granted to various individuals. But it w as granted to others 
ns well as to the person holding tho patent of printer to the 
king, and in the ease equally of books of all descriptions. 
Tn proof of this aS8ertion> we might refer to^numerous title- 
pages of those times^ Every thing testifies tho supremacy 
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QAtoally exoroifted by the royal prerogative. No book, in 
.tlw hrst place, <^uld be printed at all until it was licensed ; 
end, secondly, the king assumed the power of granting a 
right of exclusive printing and exclusive selling to whom he 
pleased in regard to all books whatsoever. No doubt at all 
can be entertained that such was the practice. 

In this state of things it is not to be wondered at that the 
crown should at last appoint a royal printer with privileges 
pfjthe most extensive nature. There was no stretch of ju- 
risdiction in this matter which the prerogative did not claim 
to possess, and which therefore it might not upen the same 
grounds transfer to he exercised by another. In 1553, ac- 
cordingly, we find Queen Mary appointing John Cawood 
her j)riiiter, and granting to him the office of printing all 
“ statute-books, acts, proclamations, injunctions, and other 
volumes and things, under what name or title soever, either 
already or herea^r to be published iu the English lan- 
guage, with prohibition to all other pepions to print, import, 
sell, or cause to ^ printed, imported, or sold, “any books or 
volumes, the printing /»f which is granted to the said John 
Cawoc^. Acconling, \re say, to what was then, and for a 
long time after, asserted to be the right of control over the 
press belonging to the crown, even a grant so extravagant 
as this was not unauthorized. 

But from the pacing of the act of 1002, when the regu- 
lation of the press, aithough the ccnsorslup was not abolished, 
was assumed by parliament, and more especially from 1694, 
when the censorship itself (joasod, it would seem that a 
new state ol things has arisen. It is now no longer ac- 
knowledged, or^ openly contended for by anybody, that the 
king by bis prerogative has any general right of control' 
over the press, lie corlaiuly neither docs nor can, in 
ordinary cases, either prevent individual printers from exer- 
cising'lheir art by withholding from them his licence to do 
so, or confer the eVolusivc privilege of printing and selling 
any books he chooses upon others. The I'ustom und(‘r which 
it w'as formerly assumed to be part of the royal prerogative 
to do all this has been abohslied, and virtually declared a 
mere usurjiation ; or, if it was legal formerly, it is certainly 
no longer tolerated by the Jaw now. But, 'in point of fact/ 
has the assumed right ot the crown to convey such prnilcgcs 
as those (mi^meuatcd in the patent of the royal printer, any 
other ground to stand upon than this \’ery abolished usur- 
pation ? If the king may grant such patent, may he not 
equally exercise the whole of that obsolete jurisdiction over 
the press, of which this is in reality but a remnant ? 

All sorts of ingenious conjectures have been hazarded by 
the lawyers who have defended the right of the crown to 
make the appointment in question, in the dillicully they 
have encountered in attempting to place it iipoti some other 
foundation than that to which W'e have here referred it. In 
later times, however, at least, whatever the W'ords of the 
patent may seem to imply, it has not been contended that 
the king lias the right tx) grant to the individual whom he 
constitutes bis printer, any further privilege than that of 
being the exclusive publisher and vender of all law s and 
proclamations, and of all Bibles and other books used in the 
service of the Established Church. It has been said that 
he has this right, by some, as tiie head of the church, — ^by 
others, as the head of the state,*^— by others, as holdin^i^ the 
copyright of the publications in question,— by others, on 
general grounds of expediency. — by others, fiDm mere 
usage. Most of these assertions are very easily disposed of, 
although one or two may bo a little difficult to grapple with, 
from the imjpracticability of dealing summarily with a plea 
so broad and general that it has scarcely any determinate 
meaning. But as to tlie allegation about the king being 
the head of the church, it is plain that this status, which' he 
possesses only in England, cannot give him an exclusive 
nglit of printing the Bible, and the Confession of Faith, and 
the Shorter Catechism, as he claims to do, in Scotland. The 
same objection is fatal to the claim of copyright, which, 
hcnvcNcr, is also destroyed by other considerations ; for 
whatever right of this nature the king may have in regard 
to Acts oM arliament, it does not appear that he can claim, 
copyright in the Bible. It is con- 
^:ommon translation was made at the expense 
of the crown, and established in use by its authority. But 
^ believe that neither of these notions 
“ TT f s it was in all probability borne, 

• l>een, by the person by 
i« w. « and published Robert 

Baft in his TreaUse concerning the Regulating of Print- 


ing,*’ 1651, as quoted in Ames (ii. 1091), ex](rcssly states . 
that Barkef, then king's printer, paid for amending or cor- 
recting the translation 3600/. The magnitude of this sum 
seems to show, as Mr. Herbert has remarked in a note, 
that it must have been paid to the translators as tlie whole 
remuneration of their Jabours. And even as to the new 
version being authorized by the king, there is no evidence 
of that. No proclamation, or other royal act, has ever, we 
believe, been discovered, conferring upon it any such dis- 
tinction. But even if the English translation of the Bible ^ 
is to be liel3 to be the king's property, as having been 
made by his command, or at his cost, does this give him 
any property in the Greek fUnd Hebrew originals, or in the 
versions Vhicb Jiave been made into various other lan- 
guages ? And yet the exclusive right of printing all these 
is contended for, as well as that qf printing the English 
Bible I 

As to whether or no an important prerogative may he 
derived from mere usage, we shall not venture to express ah 
opinion. But in the present case, the usage, at any rate, 
must be rather, wo snould think, of too recent commence- 
ment to form a sufficient root for any such right to grow 
from. Printing is only an easier and more effectual mode 
of publishing a book than that of multiplying copies of it in 
manuscript. Did the king of England, before the invention 
of printing, ever claim the power of preventing the dissemi- 
nation, in manuscript, of any works he chose ? Did he tlien 
pretend to possess the same absolute authority over copyists, 
which ho artorwards claimed and exercised ever printers ? 
Nay, when the art of printing was first introduced, is there 
any evidence that the practice of it was subjected* to tins 
arbitrary control on the part of the crown ? No book, we 
believe, will be found bearing to be printed with licence 
or'privilege till some years after the commencement of tlie 
sixteenth century. The assumed prerogative, therefore, so 
far from being sustained by original and constant usage, is 
one which, till a comparatively recent period, w'as never 
heard of at all, as well as one which has confessedly long 
ago passed away and been destroyed, in respect to that part 
of its nature,— W(‘ mean its universality of jurisdielion, — 
which was formerly held forth as constituting its very essence 
and principle. In short, except from the date of the Resto- 
ration, there is no usage sanctioning the appointment of a 
royal printer by the crown, while not claiming aby general 
right of control over the press. Since that date, certainly, 
a king’s printer has been regularly appoinfed, under cir- 
cumstances the stnne, or nearly the same, with those which 
exist at present. Let us now see what have been the results 
of this system, and in how far, therefore, it is defensible on 
grounds of expediency. 

A select committee was appointed by the House »)f 
Ccihmoiui, in 1831, “ to inquire into the nature iind extent 
of the king's printers’ patents in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, the authority under which they liave acted and 
now act, and how far they have been benoficial to tlio 
government or to the country, and whether proper to be 
continuod." The evidence taken by this committee was 
ordered to be printetl on the 8th of August lasi, and forms, 
with the appendix, a volume of 364 pages. We will en- 
deavour to present to our readers the most important con- 
clusions to be derived from the mass of facts here acxmrnu- 
lated ; but it will be convenient, that instead of considering 
for that purpose the whole of the king’s printer's patent, 
and the various privileges which it comprehends, at once, 
we confine our attention, for the present, only to his ex- 
clusive right of printing Bibles and other books used in the 
service of the Established Church. Public attention has of 
late been strongly directed upon the effects |of this mono- 
poly, and it has already begun, we arc glad to find, to be 
made the subject of petitions to parliament. 

In England the exclusive right? of iirinting Bibles is 
enjoyed by the two Universities as well as by the king's 
printer ; and in Ireland the monopoly of the king's printer 
IS in like manner shared by Trinity College, Dublin. In 
Scotland the whole is in the hands of the king’s printer. 
The existing Epglish patent, as already noticed, runs for 
thirty years from January 1830; that for Ireland was 
granted for forty years, in August 1811; and that for 
Scotland, in 1785, to run for forty-one years from the ex- 
piration’ of the preceding commission in 1798. The l^tch 
patent therefore will expiie^in 1838 ; the Irish in 1851 ; 
and the English not till 1860. ’ 

It appears by the Report (p, 336), that during the ten 
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^ears froAi 1821 to 1830 inclusive, the kings printer for 
Sngland sold — 

Of Bibles . . 569,164 — or, annually, 56,916/ 


Testaments 637,893 63,789. 

Prayer-books 182,811 18,281. • 

Psalms . . 189,544 18,954. 


It is impossible to ascertain from the evidence the exact 
produce of these sales ; the patentees declining to give this 
information, on the pretext that it would lay open the secrets 
of their trade to their rivals, the universities The following 
facts, however, may be collected. The Bibles sold were 
of twenty- four different kinds, varying in price from 2s. 
to 2l. 13j. 6d. (omitting fract^ns). A single copy of each 
of the twenty-four sorts would have cpst somdwhat above 
1 5l. TKe medium price is about 8«., there bein^ twelve 
editions higher and as many lower than that price. Of. 
the Testaments, ten varieties are enumerated, the prices 
of which range from 3 j. Ic?. to Hd. One copy of eacji of 
•these ton would come to about 16«. ; and there are five kinds 
dearer and five cheaper than \s,\d. There are also ten 
Prayer-Books, costing from 5d. to Is. each; or about \l. Ms. 
altogether. The price of five of these is above, and that of 
us many others below, 3s. Ad. The editions of the Psalms 
are eleven in all, and the pricey from 2d. to \s. 2d. The 
whole would come to about 7s. ; and there are five above 
and six below the price of 7^d. The king's printer, as well 
as the universities, receives a drawback of die^ duty ujion 
the paper which ho uses for the printing pf these works ; 
and 01 ? this accemnt he has been allowed, during the ten 
•}eurs, tl«j sum of 20,718/. 15a-. 9rf.; or about 2071/. atx- 
nuiiHy. Tiro duty being 3d. per pound, it follows that his 
impressions of Bibles, Testaments, flayer- Books, and 
Psulihs, must consume about 160,000 pounds of paper a 
year. 

These are books, it i.s to bo observed, for all of which a 
constant demand may be calculated upon with certainty : 
and therefore, with proper management, the largest editions 
might he printed of each, without any risk being incurred, as 
in the case of almost all other publications, of any copies 
remaining unsold. This risk, however, is preventeil by tlie 
invention ol‘ stereotype printing, which is ])ecuhiirly appli- 
cable to this class of books. Sterootvpe-plates do not add 
more than half to the original cost of settingup the types; — 
and, pdlise^sing those plates, the king's printer or the uni- 
versities may always meet the demand of the market, without 
incurring the slightest danger of lo.ss from the amount of 
their stock. These are also works none of which cost 
anything for copyright, frequently so heavy an item in the 
expenses of n publication; nor anything, it may be added, 
for advertising, the demand being so steady and general as 
to make any such ap]>eal to the public unnei'essary. Fur- 
ther, as .has just been observed, the paper upon which they 
are printed pays no duty — an cxcm])tion which, wo have 
seen, is equivalent, in the case of the king’s printer for 
England, to a revenue of above 2000/. a year. 

From these facts we may judge of the fairness of the com- 
parisons made by the patentees in the evidence before us, 
between v^ertain of their Bibles and.Vertain other publica- 
tions ill the market, the volumes of the Library of Useful 
Kno\dedge, for example. One of these volumes is men- 
tioned by Mr. Spottiswoode, which co^s the public 15 a-. (see 
Evidence, p. 26.) Among the expenses of that publication 
would be a charge for copyright and editing, of certainly 
not less than 1000/. The advertising expenses would also 
be considerable. The paper, too, let it not be forgotten, 
costs 25 per cent, more than Mr. Spottiswoode pays. And, 
after all, no such sale could he expected for the lM>pk, as 
with prudent management might with certainty bo counted 
uiK)n in the case of an edition of the Bible, or even as we 
have no doubt many of Mr. Spottfswoode's editions have 
actually realized. From the returns made by the king's 
printers in Scotland (Appendix, pp. 346, &c.), it appears, 
that of one of their sizes (the twenty-first in their list, called 
the 24 mo. i>earl), they published and sold, in the ten years 
from 1821 to 1830, inclusive, above 384,000 copies. By the 
emplo)rment of stereotype all these improjisions mighi have 
been obtained at the cost of composing the work only once, 
and taking several sets of stereotype-plates. The principal 
cost of this process, that of composition, must ho undergone 
in the case of a work of ivhich there is no chance’ that more 
than 500 copies will be takan*off. , , * 

But the “ Library of Useful Knowledge, and the other 
works to which Mr. Spottiswoode refers, are by no means 
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the most striking instances of cheap printing that might be 
quoted. They are probably as cheap as ’they can be for the 
sale which they may expect to command. But nobody who 
knows anything about the matter will count upon as exten- 
sive a sale for either a treatise on science, or an edition of 
the works of Robertson or Gibbon, os for an edition of the 
Bible. The former works, to produce anything like the 
same profit with the latter, must of necessity be sold at a 
much higher price. Suppose Ae expense of preparing both to 
be the same,— and wc have shown that it is very far from 
being thft same,— and let the. same price be put upon both; — 
in that case, the outlay would be repfidd in each instance by 
the sale of the same niimbt^r of copies, say of the first 10,000. 
If that number should not be sold, there would be a 
loss : the profits are exactly proportionetl to the number of 
copies that may be sold beyond that. If only 12,00(1 copies 
should be sold in all (and that is u Very high number, and 
such as has beeq seldom realized), the difference between 
the selling prictf and the cost price of 2000 of these will, 
upon tlie supposition we have imde, constitute the whole 
profit of the publication. But if the sale shall run to 100,000, 
or 200,000, as in the case of a good edition of the Bible it 
would undoubtedly do, the profit will be the difference we 
have mentioned, gathered not from each of 2000 copies, but 
from each of 90,000, or of 190,000 copies. 

This being the case, it is evidently, as wc have said, im- 
possible that the one book can be afforded to the public at 
the same rate, or at anything like the same rate, at which 
the other may. In other words, if the king's printer charge 
for his Bibles the same price, or nearly the same price, 
which the other publishers, to whom he refers, charge for 
their publications of the same size, his profits must be alto- 
gether enormous. But let us consider the subject from 
another point of view. 

The patentees boast of the cheapness of their Bibles. 
Among the witnesses examined by the committee, is Mr. 
John Child, a largo* printer at Bungay. This gentleman, 
in the course of his evidence, produces certain calcu- 
lations relating to the prices actually charged for Bibles by 
the king’s pnnter, and those at which the same volumes 
might bo afforded, which are somewhat more decishe of the 
([uestion than Mr. Spottiswoode s compariscTis. A Testa- 
ment, winch is sold to the trade by the king's printers at 
tenpence, Mr. Child atfirms that he could supply, on ppper 
worth thirty per cent, more, for scvenpenco- halfpenny a 
copy. Of another, for which the wholesale price is one 
shilling in sheets, he shows by a calculation, the particulars 
of which he submits, that the' cost price is not more than 
fourpence. Even if the book were sold at that low rate, 
there would be a slight profit upon a sale of 20,000 ; if it 
were sold at eightpence, there would be a profit upon such 
a sale of more than cent, per cent. And yet the patentees 
charge a shilling, having a sale to the extent of which it 
would be difficult to set any bounds. 

Another of the king's printers’ Bibles, which is sold to the 
trade for sixteen shillings, Mr. Child st-ates could he sold 
safely, and with a good pi*ofit, for ten or eleven shillings. 
Another, which is charged nine shillings, he would undertake, 
he says, to sell to the trade for four and sixpence. He also 
produced the editions of Robertson's and of Gibbon's 'N^^orks, 
each k\ one large volume, printed by himself, to which Mr. 
Spottis^voode had referred; and from his explanations it 
appears that even these publications, wffiich arc taken off 
only by a select and limited circle of pundiasers, are sold 
cheaper than Bibles of the same size, quantity of letterpress, 
and quality of paper, furnished by the patentees. The 
trade price of the brevier 8vo. Reference Bible, royal (that, 
we presume, is the one alluded to), is sixteen shillings; 
that of the edition of Robertson is, for a single copy, fifteen 
shillings, and thirteen shillings when a hundred ore taken. 
The edition of Gibbon contains four sheets more than either 
Robertson or. the Bible, hut is sold for the same price with 
the former. 

In the evidence before the committee upon the matter of 
comparative cheapness, no pamllel could be drawn of a book 
as extensively sold as an edition of the Bible, because no 
such book then existed,^ "We can supply the omission. 
“ They Penny Cyclopmdia ”ha« been estamished in the belief 
that at least 100,000 copies mi^ht bo di^osed of; and, in 
point of fact, that number is printed off. * A volume of that 
work, consisting of 72 sheets, or 5 76. pages, is to be sold at 
six shillings to the public — at less than four sliillings to tlie 
trade. The Long Primer 8vo. Bible of tlie king's printer 
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re fiheeti; and is sold at nine shiUmgs io the 
pahlio^ and at siiif shillings to the trade. Each of these 
vdhmiest the 8vo. Bible and the Cyclopaedia, contuns, «a8 
near as possible, &e same quantity of typos, estimating that 

S uantity as printers do, by the thousand letters. Now mark 
tie difference. The volume of the Penny Cyolopaedia will 
cost 1500 /. for copyright, and 500 /. for embelUahments ; — 
the volume of the Bible costs nothing for these items. 
The/Pyclopiedia pays 25 percent, duty upon the paper used, 
amounting to nine-pence per volume ; the Bible pays no 
duty. The demand for the Cyclopcedia has to bo created, 
and it is subject to all the risks of trade ; — the demand for 
the Bible is established, and it is principally sold to one 
largo and safe customer, the Bible Society. And yet the 
Bible is 50 per cent, dearer than the Cyclopoedia. 

There still remain two or three points to which we must 
shortly advert. It might be taken for granted, \^flthout 
any inquiry, that the monopoly would ^ot secure cheap 
Bibles to the public : a high price is uqifonnly, and, from 
tlie nature of tbe thing, laecessarily, the result of an exclu- 
sive privilege to manufacture. But the patentees defend 
the propriety of the grant that has been made to them, on 
the ground of the superior accuracy which has thereby been 
insured in the impressions of the sacred text ; and they also 
refer to the greater attention, by which this accuracy is 
produced, as ta item of extraordinary expense in the prepa- 
ration of their editions. Upon this part of the subject, the 
public has lately been addressed, at considerable length, by 
various writers, amongst the most 28 alous of whom is the 
Rev. T. Curtis. Tlie matter is also touched upon in many 
parts of the evidence before us ; but it was, we believe, first 
taken up, seven or eight y fears ago, by the Rev. Dr. Lee of 
Edinburgh, who discussed it in two successive pamphlets 
with much learning ^nd curious research. Dr. Lee’s state- 
ments abufidantly proved that, down at least to very recent 
times, neither the Bibles printed in Scotland, nor those 
printed in England, by the patentees, had boon at all re- 
markable for their accuracy ; but, on the contrary, that 
they were, it may be almost said generally, disfigured by 
a proportion of errors which «roula have been accounted 
far from creditable to any ordinary book. Of late years, 
there can be rib defubt that Bibles have been more correctly 
printed in both countries ; but still it does not appear 
that the accuracy, which has been usually attained, is at 
all beyond what is common in other productions of the 
press. At any rate it is quite certain that the existing 
degree of accuracy, such as it is, has not resulted from the 
monopoly, which was in operation for many years while 
Bibles were, for the most part, printed with disgraceful 
carelessness. Even now, Mr. Waddell, the manager for the 
•Scotch patentees, acknowledges (Qu. 432 ) that the correct- 
ing the press for Bibles is not more expensive than for any 
other book. The person whom they employ is described by 
Dr. Lee, in bis evidence before the Comuiittee (Qu. 2037 ), 
as “ a men without much eduejation, but a very worthy and 
careful man, scrupulously anxious to do his duty, but with- 
out any very great pretensions fo superior intelligence." In 
the course of his evidence, we may add, Dr. J^e enumeratos 
a considerable number of errors wliich had fallen in his way 
even in some veiy recent editions of the Bible, and that on 
a very partial ana cursory examination. (Sec, partidilarly, 
Qu. 2100.) One of these, in an Edinburgh edition Jf 1810, 
is in Luke vi. 29 ,—“ Him that taketh away thy cloke, forbid 
to " (for not) “ to take away thy coat also." Another, in 
the same edition, is in 1 Cor. xiv. 40 , — “ Let all ton^nrs" 
(for things) ** be done decently and in order." And in a 
8tereotyi>e edition, printed at London in 1819, in 1 Cor. 
viii. 6, instead of “To us there is but one (jrod," the reading 
is “.To Ufl three is but one God." Mr. Curtis, in bis evidence 
before the committee, and also in his “ Four Letters" on the 
subject, has given many curious examples of these errors in 
recent editions, — such as “heart" for “hart," “son" for 
sun,” “ forth" for “ four." 

Mischievous us is the operation of this monopoly as it 
exists in England, it is still more oppressive in •Scotland. 
Here the evil is in some degree kept in check by the com- 
petition among the three privileged parties, — the king’s 
printer and the two universities. But in the northern end 
of tlie island, the. royal typographer has no rival, — no one 
but himself wlw dare either print or sell Bible, Testament, 
Prayer-book, Psalms, Confession of Faith, Catechism, or 
whmver other books his rampant and unbridled patent may 
be deemed to comprehend. And upon what ground can the 


king, by possibility, claim the right of establishiag such a 
monopoly in ^Jiat country ? He is not head of the church 
there. But he is hfead of tbe state, perhaps some one will 
say, and as such is alone entitled to print all books used in 
tlie service of religion. Let a single fact, mentioned in the 
evidence of Dr. Lee, answer ihis argument. The General 
Assembly in 1781 authorized a book, entitled “ Translations 
and Paraphrases in Verse of several Passages of Sacred 
Scripture," to be used in the chundies of the Establishment; 
and it has continued to be so used ever since. They at the 
same time appointed it to be printed and published by their 
own printer. Did the king’s printer interfere in this case, 
and insist upon his exclusivetright to the work as one em- 
ployed in the souii^es of religion? Tho present ^patentees 
have indeed printed it almost ever since they entered upon 
their otfice ; but they annually pay a sum of money to the 
printer of the church for liberty to do so. “I have not tbe 
lea^, doubt,” says Dr. Lee, “ that, in the course of a very 
few years, if they were to proceed upon the principle that 
seems hitherto to have been assumed, they would be disposed 
to claim the right of printing this book as well as the Psalms, 
because the transaction between them and the printer for 
the Church of Scotland has not been publicly known ; and, 
indeed, it is but recently,that 1 learned it from the printer 
himself." That they might advance such a c^iiin, with 
quite as much reason as others which they have actually 
made, we tiuftk it impossible to deny. ^ 

In Scotland,^then, the case is this. No man, it is main- 
tained, has a right even to have a Bible, sr any «f the other 
books that have been mentioned, in his possession, which* 
has not boon printed by the king's printer thertf. The jJatent 
gives tho power of prohibiting the importation into the coun- 
try of any others. Up to the year 1826 importation®ne\er 
had been interfered with, or attempted to he interfered with. 
During all the previous time that the enormous powers of 
the patent had been in existence, this application of them 
had never been thought of; but since then all importation 
has been prevented. The people of Scotland must now he 
satisfied with such Bibles only as the king’s printer chooses 
to give them, and they must take them at any prii^e which 
he chooses to put upon them. And this state of tilings, it 
seems, is established and maintained for no other end what- 
ever except that they mny be the better provided with copies 
of the sacred text ! Tho importation of Bibles from fingland, 
which had been so long permitted, was, wo mpst then pre- 
sume, found af last to be adverse to this object. It was 
injurious, are wo to* understand, not to the interests of the 
patentees, hut to tho interests of tho public, nnd therefore it 
was put down ? And the king's printer now stands alone, 
the entirely unchecked and irresponsible IVmctionary, on 
whom the whole people of that country are dependent for 
their supply of all these hooks. It is nonsense to call the 
otlice which this person holds a trust; hut suppose it for a 
moment to he a trust, how has he dischrarged its duties ? 
Wc answer, without hesitation, with a view to his own profit 
merely. He has printed such editions of the sacred volume 
as he considered were likeliest to sell, and sucli only, Hu8 
ho ever, for example, published the Bible in the Gaelic lan- 
guage, which is the only language known to some hundreds 
of thousands of the people of Scotland? Ho never ha.s; and 
yet we are to helievif that the securing an abundant suj)- 
ply of the •Scriptures to that country is the sole end and 
object of his patent. 

One word now on the operations of the Bible Society, in 
connexion with tlic vast monopoly wo have been consider- 
ing. This institution, and the Naval and Military Bible 
Society, both maintained by public subscription, are, it 
would appear, by far the best customers of the English 
patentees. According^to returns given* in the Reporl-, the 
king's printer sold, in 1829, 61,500^ Bibles, and 75,091 
Testaments, of which no less a proportion than 45,541 of 
tho former, and 08,025 of the latter, were purchased from 
him by those two societies. The public generally, therefore, 
that year liought only'5959 of his Bibles, and 7666 of liis 
Testaments. "Next year, the case is a great deal worse ; 
for, of 36,277 Bibles, and 65,080 Testaments, sold by him, 
all were taken by the two societies except 4,029 of the former, 
and 601 of the latter*. 

We are. not disposed to underrate the services of tho Bible 

. » The number of copies purebred *by the Naval and Military 
Bible Society is in both cases ftrooTMay of one year to May of the 
year following ; but the calculation can be only very immaterially 
affixed by this circumstance. 
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Society. ^ may do much good m many way«; but we do 
not know any person who is likely to be mow sensible of 
its useftilhess than the royal typographer, mthout its €W- 
sistance. indeed, it is evident that his trade in printing the 
Scriptures wovdd bo at an end. 

But this matter demands tr> be considered in a larger 
view. The two universities have the right of printing 
Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-books, concurrently with 
Messrs. Eyre, Strain, and Spottiswoede. We object to 
the monopoly altogether, and in any hands. If it has been 
given to the universitieB as a source of reveitue, ratimr let 
a sum of money, equivalent to what they thence derive, be 
paid to them annually. Let ^ the Bibles printed by the 
king’s printer and the universities be alope ^considered, if 
you will, oft those issued by authority. It may be well that 
there should be such legally authentic copies both of the^ 
Scriptures and of Acts of Parliament, to which appeal might 
be made as standards; but more tlian this is unnecessaiy, 
aj)d ill every way mischievous and unjust Let it bo no 
crime Ibr any man who chooses, to print, sell, or import, 
cither an act of the legislature or the word of God. Com- 
]iGtition bore, bo assured, will do what it has done in every- 
thing else ; it will produce the highest possible combination 
of excellence and cheapness. If the diffusion of the Scrip- 
ture§ be an object with any one, this is unquestionably tlie 
plan by wRich that diffusion would be most effectually pro- 
moted. At present, every Bible tliat is given aw#y by the 
Bible ScM'Jcty add other similar institutions^ pa 3 ^s a heavy 
tax cither toijthc universities or to the king's printer. We 
shall close, our paper by presenting a calculation of the 
amount of thi.<*tax : — . 

Tbfe Bible Society, in the year ending March, 1832, 
issue'd J^ndom, Bibles . . . 160,701 

Testaments . 1 82.^44 

343,145 

Many of these books were probably printed in foreign 
languages, at thoir own presses; for in 1830, wo find that 
they bought 

£ng. niblei. Eng. 

Of the King 8 printer 26,886 60,873 

Oxford University .... 50,417 30,652 

Cambridge University . . . 20,087 40,300 

• — . . ■ *-■ — - 

106,990 131,825 

• . 106,990 

Total English Bibles and Testaments . 238,815 

The amount paid by the Bible Society for copies 
purchased is not specified ; but we find that, 
in 1831-2, they paid for Bibles and Testaments 
in the English and Irish language .... £60,969 

They receivtnl from Auxiliary Societies and sub- 
scribers, who distribute the English Bibles and 
Testaments .36,820 

^ Deficiency . . £2^,149 

This deficiency was made up out of the subuK’viptioiis to 
the Bible Society "-collected, be it remcmberetl, with ex- 
traordinary zoal in every part of the cmintry, and in many 
cases out of the weekly earnings of the ixior themselves. 
Deducting the cost of binding from the price of the English 
books issued by the Bible Society, which cost may be taken 
at 10,000/., wo have no hesitation in saying that two-thirds 
of this 24,149/. subscrilied to maintain* the Britihli objects 
of the Bible Society, is a tax levied by the monopoly of the 
King's printer and ilie two Universities ; for it being un- 
d(jniable that their books arc chargiHl 50 per cent, at least 
dearer than they ought to be, two-tbirdfc of this subscription 
to make up a defleienry might be in the pockets of the 
subscribers, or applied to some oUier object of religious 
instruction, if the tax were put an <uid to by the destraction 
of the monopoly. Let the Committees of the Bible Societies 
ponder upon tliis. * 

PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Wa stateil, ia our lost number, that it had been resolved by 
the House of Commons tltpt a select committee should in 
future bo appointed at the cojaomemcement of each session, 
to classify and report upon all public p^itions presented to 
the House. The Committee appointed for the present ses- 


sion consists of Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Hume, Vr. O'Coijnell, 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, Colonel Davies, Mr. Littleton, Mr. 
Jaimes Oswald, Mr. Cl^, Mr. George William Wood, Sir 
Robert IngUs, and Sir fehard Vyvyan ; of whom any five 
are a quorum. They were apwinted on the 20 th of Fe- 
bruary ; and on the 28th, the hmuse ordered the printing of 
their first Report, which coatatns a classification of all peti- 
tions presented from the 6 th of that month (when the busi- 
ness of Parliament commenced) to the 22 d, inclusive. 
have since issued five other reports, the last of which is dated 
the 1 9th of March. 

The form of arrangement which the Committee have 
adopted, presents a very luminous as well as complete view 
of the petitions they have examined. The real amount 
and value, indeed, of the petitions addressed to Parliament 
have never before been exhibited, either to the public or to 
the House, with anything like the sanie clearness. Of every 
petition a separate alistri^ is given, in which are mentioned 
its date, the placer from which it comes, with the description 
of persons by whom it is signed, «nd the number of the 
signatures attached *to it. All the iietitions, also, are 
arranged under heads according to the subject of the prayer 
of each ; and the number of those for each object is noted, 
as well as the sum of the names by which all those that 
come under each head are signed. Where there are spe« 
cialties in any particular petition, they are mentioned ; and 
several of the petitions finally are printed at full length* 
We are quite sure that this plan will ensure an attention to 
petitions, both on the part of the Parliament and of the 
public, greatly exceeding what they have ever heretofine 
received. Tlie effect, it may be confidently anticipated, 
will be Doth to improve the average character of these ex- 
pressions of the public sentiment, and to add, in no inconsi- 
derable degree, to thoir weight in influencing the measures ' 
of the House. • 

We now present an abstract of the contents of the 
Committee's Reports. The petitions are arranged as follows : 

No. of No. of 
PeUtlona. Slgiig. 

Parhamentary* 

For vote by ballot . •* . • • 3 2136 

Against nocturnal legislation . • . ' • * 4 2029 

In favour of a quahtication for members • * . 1 8 

For triennial parliaments .... 1 ^6 

For vote by bidlot and triennial parliaments . 4 1594 

Complaining of military interference at elections 1 32 

Goniplaunng of the interference of a peer at the 

election for St Ives .... 1 1 

For the disfrauchibement of the freemen of Liver- 
pool, on the ground of bribery ... 1 2941 

IXjiiying the allegations in tlie above petition . I 7501) 

Praying to be Iieard against the charge of bribery 
alleged against the freemen of Liverpool, from 
the m.iyur and corporation ... 1 seal. 

Complaining of corrupt practices at the late elec- 
tion for Norwich , , . , 1 407 

C-omplaining of improper practices at the late elec- 
tion fur Ilereford 1 1 

EooUsiattical, 

For the better observance of the Sabbath . . 199 49193 

Against Jay patronage in the Church of Scotland 11 8122 

tithes in England .... 4 3083 

For reform in the Church of England • . 2 2 

For reform in the Church establishment of Wales 1 103 

Against tithes in Ireland (some of these include 
prayers against the church cess and for a se- 
parate legislature) ^ .... 25 6826 

Against the Church in Ireland Bill . . * ^ 29 

Against the civil disabilities of the Jews . . 3 465 

For uniformly substituting affirmations for oaths 2 97 

Fur removal of religious disabilities, &c. • . 2 282 

Taxes, 

For the repeal ofthe assessed taxes * . . 15 8946 

Complaining of the house and window tux • . 10 4347 

Against the tax on aoa[> • • • .18 1735 

• the duty on malt • • • . 5 706 1 

■ - - ■ excise licences . . , , ,2 105 

the duty on taxed carts , , , 3 301 

‘the stamp-duty on receipts . , 1 250 

the duty on attorneys* certificates (Ireland) 1 85 

— the tux on newspapers ... 1 324 

* the duty on papier ..... 1 97 

the corn-laws 4734 

For reduction of taxes 5 891 
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No* of No. of 
Felltioni. Signa. 

Irelands 

For ihe repeal of the Union . • • • 8 3036 

Against the Vestry Act (Ireland) ... 1 321 

For the removal of the Secretary for Ireland . 3 896 

Complaining of oppression by the police . • 1 8 

Complaining of dissimiliirify between the English 

and Irish Reform Bills .... 1 40 

Frag^ng for amendments in the jury and grand 

jury laws . • . . . . 5 2028 

> From keejiers, &c. of ])riBonB, praying for super an- r 

nuation allowances, &c. .... 2 15 

Against the grant to Maynooth College • • 1 1 

MUceUaneout* 

For the abolition of slavery . . . . 115 33254 

Against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill • . 462 309245 

In favour of ditto . *. , . . , 3 * 511 

In favour of the Factories* Bill . . # • 29 31329 

Against the Retailing of Beer Bill . . ‘ . 17 1205 

Relating to corporations, *-^early all complaining 

of abuses, and praying for amendments • 35 19201 

For an extendi^ or nation^ system of education 2 158 

Complaining of the oppressiveness of the pooT*8- 

rate 2 '273 

Against punishment by death .... 3 5506 

In favour of prisoners fTaylor, Hetherington, and 

W. Pitsgerald, a debtor), &c. ... 5 32 

Complaining of insufficiency of accommodation at 

Sergeants’ Inn, from Society of Attorneys . 1 seal. 

For the repeal of the Speaker’s Pension Act . 1 1382 

Agaiiibt the restriction of the right of voting fur 

parish schoolmasters in Scotland . . 1 126 

For the interfenmee of the House in favour of Co- 
lumbian bonds ..... 1 1 

• For repeal of taxes, abolition of corn-laws, suii- 
pressign of unnecessary pensions, reduction of 
salaries, vote by ballot, universal suffrage, and 
annual parliaments ..... 1 702 

From governors of British Musej:im, for further 

support ... .... 1 seal. 

For an alteration in the law of arbitration . . 1 10 

For a better law for protecting patents . . 1 1 

For establishing the Seamen’s Hospital Society . 1 20 

For the intervention of Britain on behalf of Po« . 

land ....... 1 1465 

For a cheaper and more summary mode of reco- 

^ vering small debts I 102 

^ Against the removal of the summer assizes from 

Bury St. Edmund’s .... 2 837 

For a division of the quarter-sessions in Devon- 
shire 1 9 

For protection and encouragement to the Brazilian 

trade 1 35 

Against paying wages at public-houses . . 1 1 

For a repeal of taxes, abolition of tithes, reform of 
the church, universal suffrage, vote 1^ bullotj 
against the Disturbances (Ireland) Bill, and 
nocturnal legislation .... 1 0107 

Against restrictions in trade, particularly the mo- 
nopoly of the East India Company . . 1 1142 

For the abolition of sinecures, &c. . . • . 3 1841 

For the protection of West India Colonies . 2 90 

For alteration of regulations of navigation on tho 

Liftey ....... 1 2 

For alteration in Turnpike Acts . . « 1 ' 5 

On the 20th March, it was resolverl by the House on the 
motion of Mr. Hume, “ that every member presenting a 
petition to the House, do affix his name at the beginnmg 
thereof." In consequence of this resolution, moved for on 
their suggestion, the committee state, that in fhture they 
“ will from time to time subjoin to their notice of such peti- 
tions, the names of the members presenting the same re- 
spectively." 


BRITISH MUSEUM. 

From the accounts of the British Museum for the last year 
laid before the House of Commons, and printed by its order, 
it ajppears that, including a balance in hand of 4752/. 7^. 9d. 
at Christmas 1831, the whole income of the institution from 
HMt date to Christmas 1832 amounted to 23,170/. 19&. Id. 
llie proper income of the year therefore was 18,41 8/.- 1 1^. 4d. 
of which sura 1 6,922/. was derived from a Parliamentary 
grant. The ex]^nditure was 18,572/. 34 -. 8d.; the items of 
wdricb may be classed as follows ; —To salaries of officers and 
services,. 9925/. 34*. 9d.; to rent, taxes, coals, candles, 
TWrit’S, fixtures, and sundries, 2064/. Is, ^d , ; to bookbind- 


ing, printing,' stationery, and expenses of drawings of 
Efp^tian FreB(K>B, the publication of the “ Galleiy of Anti- 
quities," ana the preparation of the Classed Catalogue, 
1910/. 6s. 6d. ; to Royd Society on account of the Arundel 
MSS. 865/. 15s. 5d.; to law expenses, clearing goods at 
Custom House, &c., 150/. 11s. 4d.; and to purchases of 
objects of natural history, coins, medals, antiquities, books, 
manuscripts, and prints, 3656/. 6s. 6d. Iliis last sum, there- 
fore, is the whole money that has been expended in augment- 
ing the contents of this great national establishment. The 
Museum receives, it is true, in addition to its purchases, a 
copy of e^ery new work printed in the United Kingdom ; 
but still the sum allotted to^the support of tho library can 
hardly be*consi^ered as sufficient lor ^that purpose. The 
purchases of pnnled books last year only amounted to 
j032/. 8s. 4d. ; so that if this sum was expended in equal 
portions upon new works published in foreign countries, and 
in the procuring of old works in which the collection was 
deficient, about 580/. was all that could be afforded for either 
of these most important objects. The completion of the 
libra^ by the purchase of works which it does not yet con- 
tain is of the most material consequence to its usefulness. 
A course of study or inquiry, after having been pursued up 
to a certain point, at an immense cost of time and labour, 
may sometimes be sudd^ly stopped by tho want of a single 
volume. And from the manner in which the Jibfary of tlic 
Museum Jias been accumulated, rich as it is in rare and 
valuable books, it is peculiarly likely to esAiibit such defi- 
ciencies. It lias for the most part acerged fro\p sijccessive 
donations and bequests of eminent wdlectors, whqse libraries 
usually consist of works of seme one particular description, 
and from the purchase of such hbraries. Thus, for instance, 
it is indebted to Mr. Crachcrodc for many yare euition.} of the 
classics ; to Sir Joseph Banks for an extensive collw'tion of 
voyages and travels, and works on natural history ; and from 
various other sources it has derived similar large accessions in 
other departments of litwature and philosophy. But there are 
several departraents again, in which it has not been equally 
fortunate ; and there are accordingly a great many works, 
•some of them by no means either very uncommon or very 
expensive, which it does not contain. These deficiencies 
ought to be supplied, if it should even be necessary to ex- 
pend at once a considerable sum of money for that p\irposc ; 
tor the library would be thereby made twice as useful as it 
now is. A larger annual supply of foreign works than tho 
funds will at present allow to bo obtained, wotild also be ex- 
tremely desirable. * This is one of the most important insti- 
tutions connected with the inaintonanee and promotion of 
the national civilization ; and it ought to be supported with 
a liberality corresponding to the resources of this great 
empire. Of all the institutions of the country, too, we will 
venture to say that there is no one the general management 
of which is entitled to wanner commendation. All who have 
been in the habit of frequenting tho reading-room of tho 
Museum will, wc believe, join with us in bearing testimony 
to the excellent arrangements of the place, and the disposi- 
tion uniformly displayed by the officers and attendants to 
accomrtiodate visitors, and to facilitate their resaarclics. The 
number of visits to the reading-room, it appears by the paper 
before us, has of late years been rapidly on the increase ; 
having risen from W50 in 1810, 4300 in 1815, 8820 in 1820, 
22,880 in 1825, and 31,288 in 1830, to 38,200 in 1831, and 
46,800 in 1832. This increase must have greatly added to 
the labours of the servants of the establishment, and must 
render an addition to their number also quite indispensable. 
The sum granted by Parliament to defray the expenses of 
the ensuing year, and to provide the ordinary surplus for a 
fifth quarter, is 16,844/., being 78/. less than the last grant. 

EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

At a period when the government of the United Kingdom 
is asking, at the hands of the legislature, the concession of 
extraordinary powers to put down a spirit of barbamus 
violence in “Ireland, it would have been satisfactory to find, 
amidst tho di^rcnccs of opinion which such a demand 
necessarily involves, some agreement amongst men of all 
parties as to the mode of employing the one great instru- 
ment for advancing the civilization of the people— that of 
Education. It is perfectly clear, whatever measures be re- 
sorted td for the detection aad punishm^ of offences which 
strike* at the very foundation of society, by destroying the 
freedom of industry and the security of i»operty, that such 
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measures can only be of a temporary and partial nature ; 
and that, in fact, their chief value must consist in preparing 
the way for that gradual amelioration of the chWcter of •the 
people which can only result from a judicious, compre- 
hensive, and equal system of national instruction. Un- 
happily, however, the spirit of ‘partisanship and intolerance, 
wluch constitutes so largo a portion of the primary causes of 
the misery of Ireland, here steps in. Despite of the con- 
viction that even the most prejudiced must feel, that without 
instruction the people of Ireland can never acquire those 
habits of order and tranquillity which are the ^wth of know- 
ledge, those who are endeavouring widelyjto sow the seeds of 
that knowledge'upon a soil prepared by Christian charity and 
toleration, have* to endure the most bitter |;evilings from the 
loud and angry advocates of the exclusiveness which has so 
long been pretending to toacb, but labouring to proselytisQ. 
It IS not our intention to imitate the exampb of these per- 
sons by any denunciations even of the spirit of uncharitable- 
liess. We shall endeavour merely to put together a Tfew 
iacts, the attentive consideration of which may correct some 
of the mistakes, and dissipate some of the prejudices, which 
in many minds at present attach to this subject. 

Tn the latter end of 1831 a board was constituted for the 
superintendence of a national system of education in Ireland; 
and u sum of money was voted by Parliament for conducting 
an experiment upon responsible authority, wliich had for its 
object to l)estow instruction upon the children * 0 ^ the whole 
jieople of IrelaiTd, without regard to their religious denomi- 
nations* Xhe priqpiples ui)on which this ex^riment was to 
•lie conducted wore not hastily taken up by the govem- 
mentj — they* grew out of no crude plan, suggested by 
individual enthusiasm. They were the result of careful 
and cmxious inquiries, conducted for many years by com- 
missioners of the crown, and at last reduced to a practical 
form by a committee of Parliament. The last commission 
terminated its labours in June. 1827, having issued nine 
reports from the date of its appointment in 1824. A previous 
commission had employed six years in laborious inquiry, 
namely, from 1806 to 1812, and issued twelve reports. In 
1828, a select committee of the House of Commons was ap^ 
pointed to examine the. rcjiorts of both commissions ; and 
upon the recommendations of this committee, the important 
measure which has been set on foot little more than a year, 
has bceit founded. 

Before we proceed to describe what the real character of 
this measure* is, it may bo well to notice, as> briefly as pos- 
sible, the previous attempts which have keen mode to educate 
the pco])lc of Ireland. 

As early us the reign of Henry VIII. a statute was 
passed for the e8tubli:>hment of parochial schools in Ireland, 
for the purpose of teaching the English tongue. This 
statute vjas confirmed by a subsequent enactment of Wil- 
liam III.; and every clergyman is still required by law to 
take an oath on induction in the following terms: — “ I do 
solemnly swear that I will teach, or cause to be taught, an 

English school within the vicarage or rectory of — , 

as the law in that case requires.” It appears by the report 
of the first commission, that the universal practice of the 
incumbent has been to allow the schoolmaster of the parish 
forty shillings per annum in discharge of his conscience from 
the obligations of the statute to promote the ** instruction of 
rude and ignorant ]ieople to the knowledge of Almighty 
God.” In point of fact, the very nature of these parochial 
schools was a main cause of the slow progress of education 
in Ireland. In the reign of William III, it was rendered 
])enal for any other than a Protestant to teach ; and the only 
teaching therefore was in the parochial schools, and in a few 
diocesan schools for classical learning. But it was al the 
same time enacted that the clergj man should be allowed 
a stipend for the conduct of a j^ochial school ; and 
we uiid by a petitnn in 1731 that the poorer classes 
could not pay the sdary required* and the richer refused 
to avail themselves in most cases of a species of instruc- 
tion whose object was not to teach all classes what would 
make them virtuous in mvate life and peaceable in pub- 
lic, but to proselytize. The parochial schools, therefore, 
having completely failed, a scheme was set on foot in 1731 
for the estalnishment of charter-schools, “ for the instruction 
of the children of the Irish natives in the English tongue, 
and in the fundamental principles of the true 'religion.” 
After the experience of a oei^ry, Parliament has determinod. i 
upon the §^:adual abolition of these Bohools, which have cost I 
the oountry in public grants considerably mo^ than a mil* j 


lion sterling. This determination is no doubt^ wise one ; (Sr 
the charter-schools have been utterly inefBcient as a system 
of Rational instruction. The chartered society has never been 
abte to keep up more than fifty schools and two thousand 
scholars. “ The society was bent upon the conversion of the 
children to the reforms religion ; and they therefore resolved 
to cut off all intercourse between the cliildren and their pa- 
rents; to confine them within the walls of the schools dunng 
the whole period of their instruction, and, consequentiv, to 
maintain them at an expense, which, if it had been devoted to 
instruction alone, might have done some good. So averse, 
however, were the poor people to this breaking up of the 
natural ties of cliild and parent, that even the temptation of 
being wholly freed from the burden of supporting a child 
was msufficient to fill the schools, and their numbers^ there- 
fore, were never kept up, except in times of scarcity/’* 
There*can be no doubt that tbe education bestowed in ^ese 
charter-schools was of the very worst quality. The unhappy 
children, cut off frbm the indulgence of the natural affec- 
tion^, were the victims of neglect and brutality in their 
teachers. So difficuU was it to piacse them out in the world 
in consequence of their general ignorance and helplessness 
that, in 1824, the society was maintaining about 700 who 
had passed the age of apprenticeship : and of 1585 boys ap- 
prenticed from 1803 to 1814, 603 had either eloped or 
enlisted, or had been discharged fur bad conduct. It has 
been the custom to cry out that Ireland owes much to Eng- 
land for the sums we have spent u]>on the education of her 
people ; but let it not be forgotten that till within the last 
twenty years these abominable charter-schools offered the 
only gratuitous education in Ireland, with the exception of 
the Foundling Hospital. This latter institution, which has 
received about 800,000/. of the public money, has about 
1200 children in a course of education. It is lamcfitable to 
know that these children, both male and female, turn out 
nearly as bad as those from the charter-schools. 

Until the establishment of the institution commonly called 
the Kildare Place Society, the Protestant clergy had the 
exclusive direction of the public funds devoted to instruc- 
tion. The charter- schools snow how unwisely they executed 
the trust. In 1814, upon the recommendation of the first 
board of coiqmissioners that the education.of^e Irish people 
should no longer be exclusive, but, ;‘by keeping clear of all 
interference in the religious tenets of any, induce the whole 
to receive its benefits as one undivided body, under one %nd 
the same system in the same establishment," a grant w'as 
made to the Society for Promoting Education in Ireland 
(Kildare Place Society), in order to try the principles thus 
recommended. From that time to the present the society 
has derived its funds almost entirely from parliamentary 
grants. It has held, however, no responsibility to govern- 
ment. This society deserves the high credit of having taken 
the first practical step in the common education of all classes 
of the people. It «>mmenced its operations in 1817, having 
then 8 schools, attended by 557 pupils : in 1831, the number 
of its schools was 1620, and of pupils 132,573. At that time 
the number of Catholic children receiving instruction ex- 
ceeded that of Protestant. There can be no doubt, however, 
that in many cases the parents of the Catholic children re- 
ceived this boon of education reluctantly and with apprehen- 
sion. Jdr. Frankland Lewis, one of the most able of the 
second 4)oard of commissioners, said in the course of the 
debate on Irish education (September 9, 1831), I have 
been pained and pained again by witnessing tbe endeavours 
of persons to induce children to attend the schools of the 
society against the express desire of those whom I must say, 
whatever their religious faith, they were bound to ol^y, 1 
have seen them skulking and stealing to school as if they 
were ashamed of what they were alxiut." The Kildare 
Place Society, although an immense imoroveraent upon the 
wretched system that had preceded it. and as such denounced 
at first by the same class of iiei^sons who are now denouncing 
the government plan of education, has failed in becoming 
the vehicle of a national system of instruction, from two 
causes; first, it required that the entire Scriptures should be 
read in the schools— a principle distinctly opposed to the doc- 
trines and disciphno of the Romish church ; and secondly, 
because a great number of their schools — hundreds, according 
to Mr. Frankland Lewis — became connected and involved 
with those of the London Hibernian Society, whose avowed 
object was proselytism. The Kildare Place Society allowed 
the reading of any version of the Scriptures ; tlie Hibernian 
* Journal of Education, No, vi. pa^ 239. 
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8ooft«ty ifnlfftei timt the ai[ithorized version only should be 
UMd! Whenevei* a school was in the pt^ession of the two 
oooieties* the inftuence of the Hibernian was by far Jthe 
more powerftil. The Catholics, thcrelbre, ffi^ually with 
drew ttiBit eonddence from the Kildare Place Society; 
and firom this drcumstance alone it was perfectly clear 
that, if the education of the people of Ireland was to 
be equal and universal, government was bound to with- 
draw the Ihnds which hod b^n applied to purposes of 
paraal education by that sooie^. For how could that 
education be otherwise than partial which did not regulate 
the numbers of Catholic end Protestant children taught 
according to the proportions of the Catholic and Protestant 
population? Of 1620 schools on the lists of this societ}*, 
1021 were in the Protestant province of Ulster; of 133,000 
scholars, 85,000 were in Ulster; of 2100 gratuities to, 
masters, 1300 were bestowed in Ulster. Further, ‘of 204 
teachers admitted into the training sclipols in 1830, 171 
were Protestants and 33 Catholics. It was surely in the 
spirit of bitter mockery ifchat the Catholic population were 
told that they ought to be satisfied With wnat the Kildare 
Place Sodety was doing for their children. The plan of 
that society was inapplicable to five sixths of the people of 
Ireland, except through a violation of what they conscienti- 
ously thought their duty ; and, for that reason, the public 
grant to this society, for which Catholic as well as Protestant 
was taxed, was wisely and honestly withdrawn. 

It is a fortunate circumstance, in considering the subject 
of education in Ireland, that the commissioners of 1 824 ob- 
tained returns of the whole number of children educated in 
the kingdom, whether in pay schools or gratuitously. Of 
the accuracy of these returns there can be no doubt, for they 
were fipriished both by the Catholic and the Protestant 
clergyman. The total number of schools was 11,823, ami 
of scholars 566,549.*' Of these, there were 9,352 pay schools, 
and 394,732 paying scholars. In the schools maintained by 
the public, tne number of Protestants and Catholics was 
about equal ; in the pay schools, the number of Ih-otestants 
was 87,000, and of Catholics 307,000. From these facts we 
perceive that there is no indisposition for instruction on the 
part of the humbler classes of the Irish, whether Protestant 
or Catholic. The*quality of the instruction majs in general, 
be bad ; but the eagerness of the people to avail thctnselves 
of it, and the sacrifices they make for this object out of their 
miserable resources, form the best assurance that the first 
honest experiment for the education of the people without 
distinction will not be made in vain. 

We have, at length, arrived at the main object of this 
article, that of furnishing a correct notion of wliat the go- 
vernment plan of education is. 

The commissioners of 1824 were thoroughly aware of the 
radical defects of the only system, that of the Kildaro Place 
Society, which made any approaches to a common ground 
of instruction for Catholic and Protestant. They knew, to 
use the words of Mr. Stanley's letter to the Duke of Leinster 
(October, 1831), “that the indiscriminate reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, by children, 
must be peculiarly obnoxious to a church which denies, even 
to adults, the right of unaided private interpretation of the 
sacred volume with respect to the articles of religious belief’ 
The commissioners, arlds the same letter, “ sensible* of the 
defects of the system, and of the ground as well as the 
strength of the objection taken, recommended the appoint- 
ment of two teachers in everj^ school, one Protestant and 
the other Roman Catholic, to superintend separately the re- 
ligious education of the children ; and they hoped to have 
been able to agree upon a selection from the Scriptures 
whioh might Imve been generally acquiesced in by both 
persuasions. But it was soon found that these schemes 
were impracticable*; and, in 1828, a Committee of the House 
of Commons, to which were referred the various reports of 
the commissioners of education, recommended a system to 
be adopted which should afford, if possible, a combined lite- 
rary and a separate religious education, and should be 
capable of being so for adapted to the views of the religious 
persuasions which ^prevail^ in Ireland, as to render it, in 
truth, a system of national education for the poorer classes 
of tho ocoumunity.*' Upon those principles tho existing 
bofud has been constituted. The commissmners have issuea 
ctioulars announcing that they ore ready to receive applica- 
tions for aid towards the building and fitting up of schools^ 
^le ef teachers, and the obtaining of books and* 

under eertain conditions 
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1st They require that local funds be raised to defray a 
regulated pegtion of the costs of these objects, such as 
one-tliird of the estimated expense of building a school- 
house. 

2nd. They require that the schools bo kept open for a cer- 
tain number of hours on four or five days of the week, at 
the discretion of the commissioners, for moral and litera^ 
education only ; and that the remaining one or two days in 
the week be set apart for giving, separately, such religious 
education to the children as may be approved of by the 
clergy of thefr respective persuasions. They also permit 
and encoifrago the clergy to give religious instruction, either 
before or after the ordinary school hours, on the other days 
of the week., , 

3rd, They require the entire contred over all books to be 
used in tho schools, whether in the combined moral and 
literary, or separate religious instruction ; none to be em- 
ployed in the former except under the sanction of the 
board, nor in the latter but with the approbation of thos^ 
meml^rs of the board who of the same religious per- 
suasion with the children for whose use they are intended.* 

4th. They require a register to be kept of the attendance 
or non-attendance of each child at divine worship on Sun- 
days. 

6th. The teachers, exSept of such schools as are at pre- 
sent existing, which are approved by tlie board, are to re- 
ceive previoivs instruction in a model school at l>ul)Iin ; and 
their future suspension or removal is to be* under the con- 
trol of the commissioners, who are to iisve the power of 
visiting the schools themselves, or by inspectors wlieiievei^ 
th^ think fit. • • ‘ 

The commissioners began their labours in November, 
1831. On the 19th of March, 1832, the Bishop of Exelfer pro- 
claimed in the House of Lords, that as a scheme of national 
edvication, the government system for Ireland had lUiled, 
and ought to fail. To this learned prelate an answer may 
be fairly rendered in tho words of tho Rev. James CJarhle, 
one of the commissioners : — “ Could it be said of this sys- 
tem, as it may be said with truth of every former system, 
that it has l>een in operation for ton, twenty, fifty, or a hun- 
dred years, and yet that the state of tho country seems to 
be in no degree ameliorated by it, — no more inttilUgence or 
religious knowlcMlgo and principle among the peasantry of 
Ireland, " no better feeling between Protestant find Honmn 
Catholic ; but, on the contrary, opposing parties retiring to 
a great distance, for tho purpose of rushing' against one 
another with greater riolence, — ho might well have said 
that the system had totally failefl in its object."t It will 
certainly not be tho fault ol* the exclusive |Wrty both in the 
Irish and the English church,— tho proselytizing party, who 
for a century spent from 1 0,000/. to 20,000/. a year in charter- 
schools, under the pretence of “ instructing and cynveriing 
the young generation,”— “it will not lie their fault if the go- 
vernment system is not destroyed, and tho old system is not 
restored. The Archbishop of Dublin, whose zealous, pru- 
dent, tolerant, and truly Christian labours in the great work 
of bestowing knowledge upon a people whoso crimes and 
miseries all spring from a want of knowledge, are above all 
praise, forcibly described in the House of Lords, on March 19, 
the spirit whioh the commissioners had to struggle against : — 
“ Their Ijordships wmild be astonished if they knew the arts 
of delusion which were practised in order to prevent children 
from attending the schools. They had heard some jiretty 
strong language in that house, but that was nothing to what 
was employed in Ireland. The supporters of the new sys- 
tem were in that country m^cused of an anti- Protestant 
spirit of infidelity, of atheism, of treachery, and apostacy. 
To such an extent was the system of intimidation carried, 
that individuals refused to allow their names to be men- 
tioned in that house a# the supiiorters of the system, because 
their characters would suffer moral ^Lssassination. While 
persons were murdered in the south, characters were assas*^ 
sinated in the north. A Presbyterian congregation in the 
north of Ireland had* been prevailed u])on to desert their 
pastor because he ventured to approve of the government 
plan ; and the consequence was, tnat he had been deprived 
of the means of subsistence, and had even been insulteil in 
the street," And what is the cry that is raised with such 
virulent perseverance ? It is, “ that the poor Protestant is 

* It IB not designed to exdude from tlie list of books for the 
^combined instruction such poTtiodN>f sacred history^ or of religious 
aud morkl teaching, os may be improved of by^ the board 
f The System of Education in Ireland Sxplained,’ Lond. 1832, 
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deprived pf his bible.’* — ^Deprivetfof hiabiblG,— 4)©c4tuso select 

S arts of it upon which men of different persuasions do not 
isa^ee, such as the whole of the Gospel of St? Matthew* arc 
taught in the schools as a part of the instruction of all the 
scholars ; deprived of his bible, because at least oue, if not 
two days in each week besidos Sunday, is sot apart for the 
reli^^ous instruction of the scholars by the clenrymen of 
thoir own persuasion ! “ Ay, there's the rub/’ The richly 
endowed Protestant clergyman is not compelled by law— we 
wish he were— but may be roused by competition, to attend 
to the religious instruction of the children of his own flock. 
The government plan of education makes thoso peculiarly 
teachers of religion, who are supposed to be the best quali- 
fied to teach reugion. The st&tutc of Henry VIlI.|h<)ught 
the same, but mat the Irish clergy cenTrived to make a 
dead letter. Tho board of commissioners think the saipe, 
and seventeen Irish ai'chbishops and bish^s enter into a 
protest against tho government plan. The Bishop of Exeter 
thus explained in me House of Lords the clerical horrdt of 
this measure : “ He contended that this system would ren- 
der impracticable tho education of the cluldren in the know- 
ledge of the bible. They would not be allowed to read it in 
school-hours ; and while they were out of school it would be I 
physically impossiblo, from the extent of most of the parishos, | 
for tho Protestant clergyman to* attend at the different 
schools ts ipstruct them in it" Physically impossible I 
Tho unendowed Catholic clergy will get over .tljp physical 
impossihility. # 

In the midst of oil this hostility, it is sati^ctory to know 
that the%o£tW of Ammissioners, during the first year of its 
operations, lyis not been turned aside from its straight-* 
forward course. The number of schools already in con- 
nexion with tho board is nearly 500 ; and 100 more are 
building. Thesd are calculated to educate about 90,000 
children. 

In conclusion, we recommend to the attentive considera- 
tion of all persons — ^but more especially of those who, trem- 
bling as they must at tho awful consequences in Ireland of 
that insubordination which is the result of ignorance, yet 
would deny thojknowlcdgo that can alone produce peace and 
good-will — the follow iiig extract from the Keply of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin to the Memorial of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Patrick's : — 

“ It is*tho oflicc of a church, as such, to instruct in its 
own rcligiotis principles persons of all ages, and children 
not tho least.* The duty of catechizing as \^11 os preach- 
ing is fully recognized in our own «churGh. And w^e 
possess pndottmwnts, held, I apprehend, under the equit- 
able condition of|^r labouring for these objecits. Whether 
those endowments are sutticiently uinplc, and whether the 
present state of the public finances win admit of an appro- 
priation of any pail, of the national revenue in aid of them, 
are (juestions 1 do not undertake to decide. But it will 
surely be admitted, that it is the duty of tho pastors of our 
church not only to devote their personal labour to the reli- 
gious instruction both of children and adults, but also, as far 
as their benefices will allow, to contribute, and to call on 
their lay bjpethren to contribute, towards the expenses of 
books, catechists, &c. for these purposes. I have alw^ays 
myself acted on this principle. My own living in Suffolk 
was but poor ; but, besides superintending, by nn self and 
my curates, the national school established there, I procured 
a schsol-house to be built for it, chiefly at the cost of clergy - 
men ; by whom also a very large proportion of its annual 
expenses hds been defrayed. Besides which, an adult 
school was established and carried on ; and lately, an infant 
school, instituted at my sole cost. I mention these circum- 
stances not as any matter of boast for myself and tho other 
clergy in that neighbourhood, much less as implying that 
tho conduct of the clergy her© is diffetent . on the contrary, 
I think, and I doubt not the most respectable Irish minis- 
ters think with me, that, in all this, wo are only fulfilling a 
plain duty, and employing the diurc^h revenues aright, 

“ A prorision them (whether adequate or scanty) for this 
object being already in existence, Gowmment, I conceive, 
contemplated beyond this another and strictly national ob- 
ject. Finding a great part of the Irish poor to be in a state 
of dmost barbarian ignorance, while others of them obtain 
some small rudiments of education mixed up with lessons 
of faction and turbulence, and that squalid poverty,* ferocity, 
and insubordination are flic ^^sults, thcjy judge*it, I con- 
ceive, desirable arid possible to improve in some •do^eo 
their condition,— to advance them in dvihstatton^ and to^ 
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make them more orderly sutyBcUt by imparting to theta 
such rudiments pf education as they oould be brought to 
receive. To this purpose it was resolved to appn^pmte a 
sum of money, not raised feom the revenues dt the ohurcli, 
or from the voluntary contributions of individuals towards 
some other object, — but, out of the national revenue, raked 
by the taxation (we should remember) of all denominations 
of the king s subjects. 

“ In disposing of this grant, with a view to the proposed 
object, two, and, 1 think, ofdy two, modes could pi^nt 
themselvps; viz. — I st, to divide the money among the dif- 
ferent churches and sects ; leaving eeeh to educate, firom 
first to last, the (‘children under meir care as they n^ht 
think best : 2ndly, to combine those of different per^sions, 
in affording, where that might appear desirable, joint in- 
struction in those parts of learning where religious dtfiSm- 
f ences do not precluue it ; leaving the deficiency to be filled 
i up by those able and willing to labour in conveying reltgioiii 
knowledge. . * 

“ The latter plan was preferf^ in tho first instance ; 
parfly, 1 suppose, because the funds might in this way be 
expected to go further ; and likewise b^use one part of 
the very object proposed is the softening down of mutual 
animosity, and the cultivation of friendly feelings among 
the chil^en of neighbours, by accus{oming them to asao** 
ciate in the same school. 1 am not sanguine as to the 
success of the measure ; but if the present plan should fail, 
and especially should it fail through our opposition to it, it 
seems highly probable that the oM^ plan may be tried 
that separate portiofis of the grant may he plai^ at the disr 
posal of different denominations of Christiana, proportioned 
to the numbers and to the pofoeriy of each class. 

** Now if this should be done, and if, aocordingly, a snm 
of (say) from 6000/. to 10,000/. per annum were bestowed* 
on Protestants, and from 26,000/. to 10,000/. en Roman 
Catholics, the children of each would be educated, not only 
apart, but, 1 fear, with even aggravated fbelings of un- 
feiendly jealousy. 1 need Hot dilate on the con^uenees 
likely to result." 

ABSTRACTS OF PARI.fAMENTARY RETURNS. 

Metropolitan PoUce. * * 

Thr return of the expenditure and receipts of the Metro- 
politan Police Force, for the year 1832, has been laid before 
the House of Commons. Tho clear annual expense appears 
to have been 210,444/. ; and 5000/., part of a loan from the 
Treasury, has also been repaid. The warrants issued for the 
year 1832, amount to 206,189/.; and the amount receivable, 
including the arrears of 1831, 10 268,599/.; of this sum, 
198,211/. has been collected (arrears to the amount of 
70,388/. standing over). 5000/. have been borrowed from 
the Treasury ; 15,950/. received fVom the consolidated fUnd, 
as directed by 10 Geo. IV. c. 45; and 849/. has been re- 
ceived for attendance at theatres, races, &c. ; making a total 
received of 220,010/. The warrants issued are computed at 
hd, in the pound upon the total annual value of the entire 
property in every parish, township, precinct, and place 
within the Metrowiitan Police District, according to the 
last valuation used in assessing the county rates, and show 
for such district an annual rental of 6,185,692/. 

• Courts Revision, 

For the purpose of revising the lists of voters, according to 
the provisions of the Act 2 Will IV, c. 43 (the Reform Act), 
165 barristers were employed, whose charges for upwards of 
3600 days, at five guineas per day, together with their tra- 
velling and other expenses, form a total of 30,384/. 

Crime, 

The total number of persons committed for trial in Eng- 
land and Wales, during the year 1832, was 20,829, of whom 
17,486 were males, and 3.344 females. Of thete 14,947 
were convicted, 3716 acquitted, and 2166 either not prose- 
cuted or tho bills against them not found. The sentences on 
those con\ icted were as follows : — to d^th, 1449, of whom 54 
woro executed ; to tninR|)ortation for life, 546 ; to transporta- 
tion for twenty-eight years, 1 ; for foitt toon years, 764 ; for ten 
years, 1 ; for seven years, 2603 ; to be imprisoned and whipped, 
hard laboiu:, &c., for three years, 3 ; fiir tenns between one 
and two years, 230; between six and twelve months, 1304 ; 
six months and und^, 7644'; and to whipping and fine, 402. 
A ciicum stance, very deserving of notioe, is the greater pro- 
portion of conviotions to eotamittols in the egse of offences 
of which tho punishment does not usually extend beyond 
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tfWMtodptatioii of impfriBonmont, than in the case of those for 
^^Irthe pUBU^Rfent of death is inflicted ; thus, for^ arson 
or ofcW waM buminjfs, out of 107 persons committed, only 
35 were convicted, of whom 10 were exwuted; and for 
murder, 20 were convicted out of 66 committed, and of these 
15 wore executed; while for larceny 10,130 convictions were 
obtained out of 13,469 committals ; and for larceny from the 
person, 1 1 5 1 out of 1 748. 

A^tum has been presented of the number of prisoners 
indicted and tried at the last Michaelmas and Epiphany 
quarter-sessions in Enpfland and Wales, for offences which 
prior to the passing of the Acts 2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 34, 62, 
and 1 23, would have been capital felonies. The Acts above 
mentioned wore for abolishing the punishment of death for 
offences relating to the coin, for horse, cattle, or shoep steal- 
ing, and in certain caseB of forgery. The number of 4ndict- 
raents in the two sessions amounts to 71, ]^ut the number of 
convictions is not stated. 

Two half-yearly Reports relating to the Convict-llulk 
establishments, have been just printed by order of the House 
of Commons. Those for England include returns of the 
expense, the place of confinement, the number of convicts, 
and the amount of egrnings of the convicts, distinguishing 
artificers from labourers, for the year ending Dccembcfr 31, 
1832. Those for Bermuda contain similar statements for 
the year ending June 30, 1832. In England, each day's 
labour is reckoned at U. fu/. for an artificer, and Lv. fora 
labourer. At Bermuda, 2^. per day is charged for both 
classes. The results are as follow. 

In England the average number confined has been 4218*, 
the ampuntof expense 68,981/., and the total amount of 
‘earnings 48,664/.; thus leaving 20,317/., or about 5/. per 
head, per annum, to* be defrayed by the public. 

In Bermuda, the average number confined has been 996, 
the amount of expense 19,237/., and the total amount of 
earnjngs 26,607/. ,* leaving a balance in favour of the public 
of 7370/. 

The reports of the several cjiaplains of tho different hulks 
are very favourable as to the b^a^'iour of the convicts ; but 
several of them recommend, and in this they arc joined by 
the superintendents, the sending of the more youthful of the 
prisoners to Australia, or some other settlement, as, if dis- 
charged in this country, ** and exposed to the baneful influ- 
ence of old associations, there is but little hope of their pur- 
suing an honest course of life.*' 

Clerical Returns, 

AccORDmo to the Diocesan Returns for the year 1831, it 
appears there are 1 0,560 benefices in England and W ales, the 
incumbents in 4649 of which are resident, 2506 are non- 
resident by exemption, 1968 non-resident by license, and 
1437 non-resident from miscellaneous causes, such as dilapi- 
dations of churches, sinecures, &c. Of the first class of non- 
residents, (of whom, however, 428 perform the duty of their 
respeclivo parishes) 2080 reside on other benefices, and 360 
are officers, tutors, or fellows of the universities, or hold 
ecclesiastical, cathedral, or collegiate offices ; and the re- 
mainder are chaplains to noblemen, masters of grammar- 
schools, &c. Of the second class, 1227 allege thejvant or 
unfitness of tho parsonage-houses, but 769 perform the duties 
of their parishes, as do also 487 of the third class. 

In the several dioceses there are 4373 curates ; 1532 re- ! 
siding in the glebe-houses, and 1005 others residing in the 
parishes they serve. It is stated, that only 3916 of these 
curates are licensed. The stipends of two of these curates 
are returned as under 10/.; of 1278, the stipend does not ex- 
o-cod 60/.; of 1282, it does not exceed 110/.; and only 32 are 
returned whose stipend exceeds 200/. Of livings where the 
incumbent is non-resident, 2548 are returned as being of 
less than 300/. per annum of gross value, and 1139 as being 
above that sum. 

CoalSf 

Thb quantity of coals, culm, and cinders, imported into the 
port of London during the last three years has been, for 

• In the first six months 386 boys are returned as on board 
the Euryalus-, at Chatham : and the expense is stated at 1870/. ; 
in the last fix months, the expense is suted at 2055/. ; but the 
number of boys is 'not returned. We have assumed it to be 400. 
Tit‘ may also be added, that these boys are employed in makings 
olelbing and other artiaes for prisoners' use, wlflch is not carried 
^ mount in thb amount of earnings, 


1830, 2,079,275 tons; 1831, 2,045,292 tons; %nd 1832, 
2,139,078 tons. 

• F Poor Rates, 

A PAPER of CTeat interest and importance has been printed 
by order of the House of Commons, under the title of an 
“ Abstract of Returns of the Amount of Money levied 
and expended for the Relief of the Poor in each county in 
England and Wales, in the year ending 25th March, 1832." 
The total amount of the sums levied was 8,622,920/. 4^. ; 
while the expenditure was, for the relief of the poor 
7,036,968/. lO^r, and for other purposes 1,646,492/. 17^., in 
all 8,683,481/. 7s.; being an increase at the rate of 4 per 
cent, for the whole countr}‘ or^the expenditure of the preced- 
ing yesik in otlyzr words, the expenditure is greater than 
that of the preceding year by the sum of about 347,000/. 
The counties in which the rate of increase was the highest 
are Glamorgan, where it was 11 per cent.; Anglesey and 
Cardigan, where it was 9 ; Somerset and Sussex, where it 
was 8 ; Southampton, Surrey, and Montgomery, where ij 
was 7 ; and Monmouth, Nortblk, and Brecon, where it was 
6. In Devon, Hereford, and Middlesex, the increase was 
only at the rate of 1 per "cent. In Stafford and Wilts, the 
amount was stationary. The only counties in which there 
was a diminution are Cornwall, where the decrease was at 
the rate of 1 per cent.*; Westmoreland and Carnarvon, 
where it was 2 ; and Bedford, where it was 5. TJpon the 
whole of Rngland the increase was 3, and upon the w hole of 
Wales 6 per cent. It ixlao appears from thil paper that the 
number of parishes in England and W in )yhi^i select 
vestries had then been formed was 2391 ; and of those in 
which assistant overseers had been appointee^ 3345.* The 
whole number of persons employed in the repair of roods 
during the year was 52,836, who were paijl for their labour 
froiTftne poor's rate the sum of 264,820/. 5s.; and tlio num- 
ber of Iversons employed in other parish-work was 17,499, 
to whom was paid from the same fund 88,532/. 3^. 


NOTICE. 

^HBRE is a literary newspaper called the Athen®uin,” which, 
^ume twelve mouths ago, endeavoured to force a circulation by 
heading its placards and advertisements Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” When this ruge had lived its hour, the “ Athennum,” 
of course, began to make furious war on the flag under which it 
had atti*mpted to sail. With the abuse of the Socicity for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, by that publication, we have 
nothing to d^. But we protest against the imputation which 
the Athenffium ” against the “ Companion to tho News- 

paper,” of imitating its own small artifices. have no desire 
to hoist false colours. The publisher of thiiywork, wo presume, 
has a right to enter into any private speculnlon, and to employ 
the channels of trade which he has opened. Ue has stated that 
the “ Companion to the Newspaper” is sold by the Aj^nfs of 
the “ Penny Magazine and in this tho ** Athenaeum.” discovers 
a mystery and a plot. It was precisely because he had esla- 
blished so extensive an agency for the sale of cheap works that 
he veutureil upon the publication of the Companion to the 
Newspaper.” But ho took care to prevent the possibility of mis- 
take, by writing to all these Agents that the work in question 
was not under the superintendence of the Society ; — and this lie 
did, not to meet obiections from any party that htd a right to 
make them, but to be prepared for the cavils even of the med- 
dling. The “ At^nseum ” may forgive the Society for not 
contradicting an error of the ** Times ” upon this point, when it 
recollects that its own attempts to connect itself, in the public 
eye, with the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge/’ were*left to 
jierish in quiet. 


[The Supplement, No. 3, published April 1,1s wholly devoted to the subject 
of the East India Company's Charter.] 
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The perio^ for which the Charter o7 the East India Com- 
pany was renewed by the Act 53 Geo. III. c^. 155 (21 
J uly, 1813), is i^w close upon its termination. The parlia- 
mentary notice of three years, given under the provisions 
of that act, will expire on the 22nd of April, 1634 ; so that 
discussions as to the further renewal of the Company's pri- 
vilege? must necessarily occupy the attention of parliament 
at an early period. The question is one of the highest mo- 
ment t<f'the various commercial interests of this kingdom, 
and, indeed, to the nation at large ; and it appears to us 'we 
cannot better occupy the columns of our first supplement, 
than by bringing together, as concisely as its nature will 
allow, some of the various facts and circumstances which 
bear upon the subject. 

A great mass of information connected with the trade 
and government of British India has been collected within 
the last three years by committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and has been printed for the use of their members. 
The reports made by tlicse committees are not. however, ac- 
cessible to^ll^ and, even if they were so, are too voluminous 
to be consulted by any but persons who have their time | 
much at their bwn disposal To those who arc in posses- 
sion of the necessary degree of leisure, these reports will be 
highly valuable, relating as they do to subjetits wliich in- 
volve the prosperi^ and happiness of our Indian subjects, 
and, in no small dfegree, our own prosperity as affect^ by 
commercial intercourse. To others who are not so circum- 
stanced, we ididU endeavour, in the following pages, to 
render the subject intelligible, at least to a degree which 
will enable them to form a judgment upon the propriety of 
the measures which will shortly be brought fori^*ard in Par- 
liament* 

Many of our readers are probably familiar with the pro- 
minent facts connected uith the formation, constitution, 
and administrative functions of the East In^a Company ; 
but as, without this knowledge, it would be in vain to attempt 
to grapple with the question, we thinkrilt better to dve a 
short exposition of those matters for the information of such 
os are not already acquainted with them. 

The first association for prosecuting trade between Eng- 
land and India was formed m London in the year 1599. Its 
capital was divided into 1 01 shares, and amounted to 30,000/. 
On the 31 St of December in the following jear, this associa- 
tion procured a Charter of privileges, to last for fifteen years, 
constituting the adventurers a oody politic and corporate, 
by the name of “ The Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London trading to She East Indies.'" The proprietors, 
thus incorporated, appointed a committeo of twenty-four of 
their number, and a chairman, who were to be chosen 
annually for the management of their af^rs. In the pro- 
secution of their object, five ships were provided, ^hich sailed 
from Torbay on the 2nd of May, 1601, with cargoes of 
bullion and merchandize. The total expense of theii* ©quip- 

* The reports and returns presented to parliament on Indian 
afikirS, from the year 1829, inclusive, and which have been 
eKamiiiOd for the compilation 4)f this abstract, are above fifty in 
number, ani occupy upwards of WOO closely printed folio pages. 
VoL. L— Supplement. 


ment and lading amounted to 75,000/. Tbe diifrimee 
tween this sum and the amount brought ibrmird by the 
original subscribers, was fhmished by person© who MVfin- 
tured their money upon the result of this one voym^;^ so 
that the trading of the Company was conducted on the 
terras of a regulated, rather than a joint-stock company. 

The result of this' expedition was encouraging; 8l»d eight 
other voyages were performed, on sipilar terms of contrmu* 
tion, between 1603 and 1613. These voyages were success- 
ful, with the exception of one undertaken in 1607, when the 
two ships in which it was prosecuted were lost. Tbe dear 
profits of the trade Varied in the other seasons from 100 to 
200 per cent, upon the capital employedj 

In 1 609 the Company obtained a renewal of its Charter fop » 
an indefinite period, subject, however, to its being dissolved 
by government upon three years' notice being given. About 
two years after this time, permission was granted to the 
Company to establish factories at Surat, Ahraedabad, Cam- 
•haya, and Goga, upon its agreeing to pay a duty of 3j^ per 
cent, upon all shipments of merchandize. 

The system of subscriptions, in order to provide the funds 
needed for the prosecution of each voyage, was disooiftmued 
in 161 2. when the association assumed the character of a 
joint-stock Ompany. Capital was now raised amounting 
to 429,000/., which was embarked in four separate ad- 
ventures or voyages, prosecuted in as many successive 
years. Although the result of these adventures was 
,not equally profitable with those previously prosecuted by 
indiviuuals under the regulation of the directors, the advan- 
tages derived (B7i per cent.) Acre sufficiently encouraging 
to produce a second set of subscriptions ; and, in the year 
1 6 1 7-1 8, a hew fund was raised to the amount of 1 ,600,000/. 
This, although employed under the management of tVie 
same directors, appears to have been kept distinct from the 
former capital, and the profits resulting from it seem to 
have been separately accounted for to the subscribers. 

It forms an important era in the history of the Company, 
that ill 1624 it obtained from the king authority to punish 
its servants abroad by municipal as well as liy martial Jaw. 
It does not appear that the authority of parliament was 
deemed necessary for giving to a private corporation the 
unlimited power of life and death over British subjects, in a 
situation where the temptation to its abuse was strongest, 
owing te the distance by whic;h the Company's officers w«ro 
removed from any restmning authority, 

A third joint-stock was created in 1632, the subscriptions 
to which amounted to 420,700/. The system of manage- 
ment already explained was adopted in regard to tnis 
amount of capital also. 

In 1 63t a license to trade with India was granted by the 
king to a Isody of adventurers w'hoUy distinct from the exist- 
ing corporation, of whose rights this was deemed to be ^ 
invasion. The utmost efforts of the directors were unavail- 
ing, however, to procure the recall of the license thUa 
granted, until 1640, when, upon the promise of its annul- 
ment, the corporation ‘was required to raise a new joittt- 
stock, in order to carry on the trade upon a sufficiently eat* 
tensive scale. 

It appears probable, from this and other circumgtanee»» 
that, in this early period of the Company's (^ratkms, ittit 
only were the profits upon the adventures paid to tbfi 
senbers, but that the capital sum embarked also re- 
turned to them at the winding up of ' 

It was probably owing to the (^mpetition eairiad on between 
the Company and its licensed rivals, that profits upon ks 
transactions had fallen so low as to h<dd out poor induce- 
ments to any new adventurers ; aoooidit^ly, we find that 

the whole sum subscribed .te its fourth jointHstack fund 
amounted to no more than 22300/* ; and the efforts of tiie 
directors were consequently foeble and unproductive. Tbie 
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mg oAer tbil Aubsmpti^^ was advanced to the still 
Aimtiato ttUA qf 1 06,000/. r ,7 

tf may btye baen owing to the politieal of that 

4IIOIO, that toe engagement to withdraw the Uootite from uto 
rival Company was not fulfilled. aaaooiations iMsem, 
however, to have become aware of the disadvantagae resulting 
from ethi^titian, so that in 1650 their interests were joined, 
and new subscriptions obtained under the denomination of 
** the United Joint-Stock.” 

The first of those peculiar pririltges to which must be 
asotmod the growth of the Cbmpany*li politico} power in 
India, waft obtained in 1652. U pon the payment of a very in- 
ponsiderable sum, it obtained from the government of Ben- 
gal an unlimited right of trading throughout the provinoek 
without being subjected tp the payment of any duties. 

The management of the Company's concerns by the direc- 
tors appears to hayabeen so unsatisfactory to a body of its 
proprietOT^ that they obtained from the Protector, in 1655, 
a commission to fit out ships for tradinjit with India. This 
body assumed the name of the Merchant Adventurers, 
^d tte conoema were nianaged by a committee. * 
tittle nt^ than two years from tho date of theii* com- 
misuon, the Merchant Adventurers formed a coalition with 
Ihe pompany ; and tliis occasion was embraced for bringuig 
common stock all the various funds in tlie hands of 
the directors, to a prddrieto^hip in which claims we A made by 
^bsoribers to each of the joint-stock funds previously raised. 
The directors, who had now only one distinct interest to 
pursue, were tlius relieved from much confusion and em- 
barrassment in their proceedings. 

A new Charter was obtained by the Company on the 3rd of 
April, 1661, confirming its former privileges, and giving 
authori^ to make peace and war with any prince or people, 
fMt Christiamt as well as to seize all ^unlicensed 
pewns found within the limits to wluch its trade extended, 
and to send them to England. 

In 1668, the island of Bombay, wliicb had been ceded by 
Portugal to Charles II., as part of the marriage por- 
tkm of the Princess Catherine, was granted by the king to 
the Company ** id free and common socoage, as of the, 
manor of East Greenwich, aft an annual rent of 10/. in gold, 
on the 30th of Sept, in each year.” 

For a qfiorter of a century following the date of its 
eoalition with the Merchant Adventurers, the Company 
gained without any (Jorapetition in its trade, except on 
tho part of a few individuals who were easily crushed. An 
ottwpt was made, in 1682-3, to establish a rival Company, 
which foiled* owing to a want of sanction on the part of 
goven^ent« The nation was about this time, however, in 
Hie eiyoyment of a considerable share of prosperity, and com- 
ttieroial capital was in consequence much increased. The 
pe^le* too, began better to understand their political rights ; 

foreseeing great advantages to follow from a trade with 
India, discovered that the Company's monopoly, being un- 
sanctimed by parliament, ought not to be maintained. A 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed early 
in 1690, to inquire into tho subject. Although its de- 
cision was hostile to the existing corporation, it simply re- 
commended that a new Company should be established 
oy w?t of parliament. In the following year, the house 
jmdressed the king to dissolve the existing Company, and to 
•uiQorp^te a new one. • 

V^otts individu^ had, in the meanwhile, taken the 
qu^tton into t^ir own hands, so far as to despatch ships to 
tmde ^ with India, These interlopers^ as they were called, 
met with ail kmds of opposition and oppression on the part 
of tJw Company, whom ofticers seized them wherever they 
could be found, and bringing them before their own tribunals 
uj^n vanoUS pretexts, found them guilty of piracy or any 
other crime wherewith it suited the officers to oharge them. 
Sentence of death ans passed upon several; and toe Com- 
pany took great credit to themselves for clemency in stay- 
ing tlw execution of the«e sentences until the king's piea- 
furo should be known, retaining tho prisoners meanwhile 
in close, confinement 

’-.1“ j grouted a new Charter to the Com- 

£1 required to augment its capi- 

y etook , then 756,000/., to uid to export 

year niitiah produce to the value of 100,eeo/. 
to have had effect for twenty-one years; 
pyer of the crown to grant such exclusive privileges 
toe commons, who passed a te^uttoli 
Qwariaf , that jt is the right of aU Englishmen to teod^ to 


the East Indies, or any ptfrt of the world unless prohibited 

by act of PariiainenV* \ 

70 obtain^he Charter of 1693i toe meat eqnii]ri luetoods 
were employed. The nooks of the Company, on Wng ex- 
amined by order of the House of Commons, shewed, toat it 
had been long its practice to.bribe men in power ; that since 
the revolution tho practice had greatly increased; and that 
in the year when toe Charter was obtained, nearly 90,000/. 
hod been distributed in . bribes. The Duke of Leeds, 
charged with receiving 5000/., w!a» tmpeaohed by toe Com- 
mons, and it avas sola that double that amount was traced 
to a much higher quarter. Tills may have been the reason 
why all further inquiry was smothered, by the prorogation of 
parliameqjt. • 

Under the sanetion of the declaration of tl\p House of 
Commons, to which no reply was attempted on toe of 
*toe crown, many now adventurers began to trade with India, 
and a powerful opposition was raised up by on association of 
nmnhants, Avhose proceedings threatened the old Com^ny 
with destruction. 'With the view of retrieving their aTUiUM, 
the directors took advantage of the necessities of too govern- 
ment, and offered to lend the sum of 700,0(10/. at 4 per ceut. 
interest, on condition that their Charter should be confirmed, 
and the exclusive right of trading with India secured to tho 
original Company. Imtllis negotiation, the directors would 
probably have succeeded, but toat their rivals, improving 
upon the suggestion, offered to lend the larger sum of 
2,000,00fi/.* at 8 per cent, interest, on condition that they 
should be invested with the monopoly, and allowed to ma- 
nage their capital, whether as a joint-stock, or^nthe terms 
of a regulatea Company, as they should see fit. • 

This loiter bribe prevailed. An act wai^ passed* autho- 
rising the association to raise the sum of 2,000,000/. by 
subscription, for tho service of government, at th^ rate of 
interest above-named. The subscribers were incorporated 
by the name of “ The General Society,” and authorized 
severally to trade with India, each to the amount of his in- 
dividual subscription, such as desired it being allowed to join 
their stock and trade together. The old Company was enti- 
tled to three years' notice before its trade could be stopped. 
It had also acted upon the clause in the new act, wjfiich 
allowed corporations to subscribe towards the stock of the 
General Society, to wliicli it accordingly contributed the 
sum of315,()U0/. 

The Charter of Incorporation of the General 'Society was 
speedily followed by another, uniting the greater part of its 
subscribers, Vho desired to trade on a joint stock. This 
corporation was distinguished as “ The English Company 
Trading to the East Indies.” The means of the new adven- 
turers were so far crippled by the loan of 'its subscribed capi- 
tal to government, tnat its commercial exertions were but 
feeble, and not at all commensurate with those of the old 
company, the members of which had influence enough to 
procure an act of parliatncut continuing them a corporation, 
and entitling them to trade on their own account in respect 
of the stock which they held in the new Company. 

The rivalship of these two Companies was productive of 
much inconvenience both commercial and polituial, so that 
in the beginning of 1701, when the three years' notice to 
the old Company was about expiring, an union was effected 
betv'een too two corporations. On the 22d July , 1 702, an in- 
denture according^^^ passed under toe Great Seal— toe queen 
being made a party to the instrument in order to give toll 
, legal effect to the arrangement — and the two corporations took 
the common name of “The United Company of Merchants 
I Trading to the East Indies.” Seven years were allowed, 
j during which each association was tomanajj© separately the 
stocks actually engaged and to wind up its affairs, after 
which the union was to be complete and final Wlien tins 
period arrived an (6 Anne, cap. 17) was passed, obliging 
the United Compand to advance to government the sum of 
1,200,000/, witoout interest, whidli, when added to toe 
former loan of 2,000,000/. at 8 per. cent., raised the 
amount to 3,200, ooo/., and reducedT the rate of ihterest to 
5 per cent, upon the whole advance. In return fqrthis 
stipulation, *the Company was empowered to raise l,560;l^e/. 
either on its common seal or by contributions from its ziftjsm- 
bers, and to add tho 1 ,200,000/. to its capital stock. The 
Charter under the previous act might have been terminaied 
in 1711, but was continued by this axfangement until fitter 
a noti^ of three years, whicte oonld net be given eerUer 
than March, 1726, and fMiter vifttil the money bonmM 
should bo repaid to the Company,' 
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Hill «ot«f ptrlianent is tiw ftrandatlon of the 'privileges 
now ei^Q^ hf the United East India Company. Tha eit- 
elusive {mvile^ of tra^g. eastward of the 6ape of Qeod 
Hope to the Straits of lifag^an* then granted, was eonfirmed 
and continued by inteessive acts of parliament until 1794. 

The old Company had obtained a grant in 1696 of the 
towns of Chuttanuttee, Govindpore, and Caloutta, with leave 
to exeretse jnnsdictkm over the inhabitants of the district, 
and to erect fortifications. A fortification, which they speedily 
oonstruoted, received the name of Fort 'William, in compli- 
ment to the reigning King of England. 

From the pmod of their first acquisition of territory in 
India, the aireotors of the Company had shown much 
anxiety respecting the claim which the govcmment miglit 
make to its sovereignty. In 1767, an agf^ment was m^o 
between the public and the Company to the effect that in. 
consideration of an annual payment of 400,000/. the terri- 
tory should remain in possession of the Company for 
the term of two years. This term was afterwards extended 
tb jtlve years more from the Ist February, 1 769. The sums 
paid to the public by the company under these two acts 
amounted to 2,169,398/. 18s. 2d. 

The revenues of the Company ip India proving inadeauate 
to defray the etpenaes of its government, added to the large 
annual payment reserved to the puBlic, a petition was pre- 
sented to Forhament, in 1773, praying for relief. In conse- 
quence, the sum of 1,400,000/, was lent to tl^ Company 
for four years. » 

Parliament seised upon this occasion to as^hme a general 
regulatidhof the CAnpany's affairs, and to effect a complete 
change in its jonstitution. It appointed a governor-general 
to reside in Bengal, to which station the other Indian pre- 
sidenoi^ were made subordinate. A supreme court of 
judicature wa.s likewise established in Calcutta, \iitb judges 
appointed by the crown. It determined the mode of electing 
directors and the qualification of voters. It restricted the 
amount of annual dividend upon the stock to six per cent., 
foregoing the annual payment of 400,000/. until the debt 
incurred under the arrangement should be discharged. It 
insisted upon the exhibition to the government of all cor-' 
respondence between the directors and their officers which 
related to territorial affairs ; and required half yearly state- 
ments to be rendered to the Treasury of the profit and loss 
upon the^Company’s trade and revenues, and of its debts 
in England. * 

In return for these exactions, Parliament, besides advanc- 
ing the sum above-mentioned and foregoing for u time the 
animal payment of 400,000/., confirmed to the Company 
its territonal possessions until the expiration of its then 
existing Charter. 

The act of parliament passed in 1781, for renewing the 
charter until March, 1794, continued the territorial acqui- 
sitions and revenues in the Company for a period terminating 
upon three years’ notice, to be given after March, 1791. 
Under this act the Company paid to the public 400,000/. in 
satisfection of all claims, the loan of 1,400,000/. having been 
previously discharged. 

In Ali^t, 1784, Mr. Pitfs celebrated India Bill was 
passed. TSf this enactment a Board of Control was esta- 
blished, composed of six privy-rouncillors to be selected by 
the king, whose duty it was declared to' be to superintend 
the territorial concerns of the Company,*" to inspect all letters 
passing to and from India between the directors and their 
ftgento (with the exception of such only as are purely com- 
mercial) to alter and amend in such manner as they 
should think proper the despatches sent to India, and even, 
where the case should appear urgent, to transmit orders to 
the frmetionaries in India without the concurrence of the 
directors. By the some act, the Court of Proprietors were 
deprived of the power of controHii^ ithe directors in any 
matter which had met ^ conrurretioe of the Board of Con- 
trol ; a special tribunm was establish^ for the punishment 
of delinquencies committed in India ; the goveinor- general, 
presidents and members of councjil were stul to be named by 
the directors, but subject to the approval of government ; 
while the commander-in-chief of the army employed in 
In£a was to be chosen by the king, without any interference 
on the part cf the Company. By or subsequent act (26 
Geo. III. cap. 25) the king obtained the power of recalling 
the governor-general ; so that while the ^^intmeut of that 
high o<R6er is nomimdly with tiic Court of DireiBtona, it rests 
virtually and substantially whfi the govemnient 
The Chaneellor of the Exchequer and one of the p^cipal 


Seoretaries of State m, by vh^ of offioe» memh^ of 
Board of Conixtd. <he other four metifoenLihe eetnor U 
president of the Boild* end with him tiie wlude hesiness 
of the Board has oidibbttfly rested, the other cemlhissiimers 
assembling but seldom, and being colled upon to dbhbo- 
rale still more rarely. Ukite this arrangement it boa been 
trulv said that the prudent ^ fo essential a new Secretary 
of State— a Secretary fbr the Indian Dspartment^^-HhOt 
** the powers of the Board of C^Ml eonvert the CompaiQy'B 
courts into agents of its will. The fedl, the sole governing 
power of India is the Board of Contrtd, and H only makeo uae 
of the Court of Directors as an instruntelll, a subordinate 
office, for tbe manag^ent of details, and ttte psapofation of 
business for the cognizance of the superior powef**” By a 
subsequent act, the commissioners are no longer remtirea to 
be taken exclusively from the Privy Council, and It pp" 
^ded, that their salaries shall be paid by the East Inm 
Company. 

In 1793, the Aot^33 Geo. III. c. 52, was passed, hf 
the possession of the British tenitpries in Indio, tbgetiber 
with the right of exclusive trading thither, were, under 40*^ 
tain limitations, continued to the Company for the frotlier 
term of twenty years. In 1 8 1 3 the Charter was again renewed 
for twenty years. By this last act (53 Geo. III. c. 155,) 
tbe trade to India was thrown open to tb® public under cer- 
tain regulations ; while that to China and the trade in tea 
generally was reserved exclusively to the Company. 

The capital stock of the Company, which in 1 708 amounted 

to the sum of ^^3,200,000 

was increased under the authoritjr of successive 
’ enactments, as follows : — 

In 178C 800,000 

In 1789 . , . 1,000,000 

lu 1794 1,000,000 


Making Its capital stock amount to 6.000,000 
Some portions of the capital thus raised were subscribed 
at rates exceeding the nominkl amount. The sum actually 
subscribed in 1794 was 8,027,295/. ; and the whole amount 
paid into the Company's treasury for capital stock has been 
7,780,000/. 

Under the provisions of the act of 1 793, the Company en- 
gaged to pay to the public the sum of 500,000/. annually, 
unless prevented by w ar expenditure ; but it so happen^, 
that owing to the state of its finances throughout the peri^ 
over which the engagement extended, wmch was one of 
continued hostilities, it was not found convenient to make 
more than two payments of 250,001)/. each, in the years 
1793-4 and 1794-5, notwithstanding that liberal dividends 
were regularly made to the proprietors. 

On two occasions subsequently to 1 793, the Company .ob- 
tained pecuniary assistance from the public, under the 
authority of the legislature; once, in 1810, when 1,500,000/. 
was advanced in exchequer bills, and repaid soon after l^ 
advances made for the public service in India, and again in 
1812, when a loan of 2,500,000/, was raised by government 
for the service of the Company : this loan was liquidated by 
annual payments, and was finally discharged in 1822. 

In all the enactments of parliament down to that of 1793 
inclusive, the territorial ana commercial affairs of the Com- 
pany hai} been considered as forming together one undivided 
concern. • The revenues of tiic Company in India, and its 
profits realized in England, hod indeed been separately 
appropriated; but no direct provision bad ever been madeibr 
distinguishing either in India or in England those receipts 
and Oisburaements which partook of a political character, 
from those which were strictly commercial. To remedy tbJa 
difficulty, the act of 1813 provided for a separation of ac- 
counts as lietween the two branches of the Company's 
This act directs that “ the Accounts of the Company, abroMl 
and at home, shall be so kept and arranged, as to Oontam lillA 
exliibit the receipts, disbursements, debts, and atisete afFCr- 
taining to or connected witli the territori^ 
meroial branches of their afiairs respectively ; aw tiM they 
shall be made up so as to exhibit the abOQUnts of ihe torrito- 
rial and political departments, separately and distinctly from 
such as appertain to, or are connectedl with,, the commercial 
branch of their affairs.'* It also directs that the severid 
accounts required to be annuaBjr laid bqfore parUament sludl 
be prepared in <^nform% vdtb tiiiji pW oT a«baxktion, and 

arran^d according to fotw to w atdsnmtea to, and ap- 

'povod by govommsmt 

* Mill’s History ^ ^Hiiah India; vol, li, p, y07> 4to. edition. 
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^ iiiwtor/ aro required in the month of May« in every 
ymr* ** to ley hnfere both Houses of Parliameiit, aeoounte 
and oommemaJ, made up wording to the latest 
i^iMS irbich shall have been receiyedi and with as much 
^ ^he nature of the cose will admit** It has been 
atated, that aooounts made up within the time which parliar 
tnent has thus prescribed, cannot ex^bit such balanced 
statements of results as preclude the risk of errors or omisr 
stona; and although it has been the practice to accompany 
thp^accounts thus given in with abstracts of the cash 
remipt and disbursement made up in India, yet that it is 
not possible, witliout further informatbn, to deduce from 
them complete statements of the financial results. 

Ih—Govertimeni ^ India. 

It has been ibund necessary by the directors of the East 
India Company, and -by the Board of Control, to i'lassify" 
their business under six distinct branches or departments. 
The committee of the House of Common#,. whose report was 

{ iresontod at the close of the lost session, has adopted a simi- 
ar arrangement in the prosecution of its inquiries. 

These hrancdma are, — 

1. Public. 

2. Finance and Accounts, — Trade. 

3. Revenue. 

4. jTidicial. 

5. Military. 

6. Political or Foreign. 

The branch denominated “ Public ” is made in the report 
of the committee to embrace many miscellaneous subjects of 
inciuiry. Among these are, — 

The constitution, powers, efficiency, and other character- 
istics of the different branches of the Indian government 
. both atliome and abroad. 

The character and qualifications of Europeans appointed 
for the administration of the civil government in India. 

The condition of the natives of India in reference to educa- 
tion •.•^the’ir feelings in regard to our government, and the 
policy of employing them in Indian administration. 

The propriety of introducing the use of the English 
language in the Company’s c5urts of justice. 

The laws under which oui^ Indian empire is governed, 
their administration, and the degree in which they are aj)- 
plicahle to European residents. 

<rhe condition and character of European settlers in India, 
and the policy of encouraging them. 

The state of the press in India. 

The church establishment, with reference to the actual 
state of Christianity in India, and — 

The powers and practical effects of the king’s courts at the 
different presidencies. 

It is impossible to enter at length upon these numerous 
heads of inquiry. We must select for our examination such 
as appear of the greatest present importance, with reference 
to the public interest as connected with the question of the 
Company's Charter. 

The homo government of India is composed of, — 1. The 
Com-t of Proprietors ; 2. The Court of Directors ; and 3. 
The Board of Control. 

The proprietors vote according to the amount of stock 
which they possess. The lowest sum which entitles to a 
single VQte is 1 000/. stock. The number of proprietors re- 
cently entitled to vote were 1956, of whom 64 had four 
votes, 60 had three votes, 370 had two votes, and 1502 one 
vote each. The proprietors elect the directors and declare 
the dividend. They make bye-laws, which are binding when 
no act of parliament exists to the contrary. All proceeffings 
in parliament affecting the Company’s interest, and all grants 
of money beyond 600/. must have their approval ; but they 
have no general control over the Court of Directors, nor can 
they interfere with any of its orders when sanction^ by the 
Board of Control. 

The Court of Directors consists of twenty-four proprietors, 
who conduct the whole affairs of the Company, subject to 
the superintendence of the Board of Control. They are 
elected for four years, six going out annually by rotation. 
TheM ate w-elirible at the expiration of a year, and are 
re-eleeted : thirteen form a court The election of 
its ehauTM and deputy-chairman is made annually, and 
l^nrta witn the dilators. 

> of nominating the governor* of the pre»idenciBS 

m v wited in the directors, subject to the approval of t he oiown.* 
They can recal the governors or any other of their semnH 


independently of the Boardhf Control Sulgeet to ilhe jsijper* 
vision of the same Board, the despatches connected with the 
government df India, and, without that^upervision, all oom^ 
meroial letters, ere prepared by the directors. In case of any 
collision between them an appeal lies to the king in oouncil, 
as an ultimate resort— an option of which it is not probable 
that the directors will ever avail themselves, since no good aj^ 
pears likely to result from an appeal from the king’s council 
to the king in council. 

For the despatch of business, the Court of Directors divides 
itself into three committees : the committee of correspon- 
dence— of .buying and warehouses — and of shipping. Their 
fhnetions are sufficiently indicated by their tiUes. 

By the apt of 1 794 the dirdbtors wore chared to appoint a 
secret committed, ki order to forward to India, such de- 
^atches as the Board of Control consider should be secret, 
l^iis committee usuaUy consists of the chairman, deputy- 
chairman, and tlie senior member of the Court of Directum. 
Tllbse all take the oath of secrecy, and form the organ for 
transmitting the orders and instructions of the Board of Con^ 
trol on all matters relating to war or peace. 

The functions of the Board of Control have already been 
principally detailed, or may be gatliered from what has been 
said with regard to the powers of the directors. It has the 
right of diiecting that permission be mven to any individual 
to proceed to India, from whom the ffirectora have withheld 
their license^ to that effect. 

The ccfirespondence of the directors is, eis might be cx- 
|)ected, voluminous and complicated. That part of it which 
originates in India comes in the form of fie^atches,* and the 
•explanatory matter in books or volumes. The total numbef 
of those folio volumes received in * twenty-oife yeard from 
1793 to 1813, was 9094 ; and from 1814 to 1829, a iiejiod of 
sixteen years, the number was 12,414. 

Collision between the co-ordinate authorities has some- 
times occurred, and has been productive of much incon- 
venience. It is provided by Uct of parliament that despatches 
shall be returned by the Board to the directors within two 
months from the time of their being submitted. But it has 
^jsometimes happened that questions of importance submitted 
by the government of India to the home authorities have not 
been answered for a period of two and even three years, 
circumstances having so changed in the meantime that 
further reference has become n(K*e8sary ; and thus many 
ears have elapsed before the adjustment of such Questions, 
t is also affirmed that the desire of avoiding ^siich collision 
has in many instances led to the indefinite postponement of 
instructions upon important subjects. 

The executive government of the Company abroad is ad- 
ministered at three "presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In Bengal the government consists of a governor- 
general and three councillors, and at Madras and Bombay 
of a governor and the same number of councillors. The 
directors may appoint the commandor-in-chief in each pre- 
sidency to a seat in the council ; the other two councillors 
are civilians, who must have resided ten years in India in the 
Company’s service. 

The governor-general has a controlling power over the 
governors of Modi^ and Bombay ; and if ho ffimks fit to 
proceed to either of these presidencies he there assumes the 
chief authority. 

The power of mmng and enforcing laws for the govern- 
ment of the respective presidencies rests in the governor- 
general, or governor, and the three councillors ; subject, in 
some instances, to the consent of the sur^me court of judi- 
cature to register their decrees, and likewise to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Control and Court of Directors. 

There exist in India two concurrent, and in some in- 
stances, confliotinj^ B]^8temR of judicature *the Company’s 
courts, and the Kingj», or supreme courts. 

In the Company 'scourts there are three nadesof Euro- 
pean judges ; the district, the proviribud, and the judges of 
the Sudder court. There are also two edasaes of native 
judges ; moonaiis, of whom several are stationed in every 
district, and Sudder aUieens, established at the same stations 
with the European district j udges. lliere are also magistrates, 
wlio exercise civil jurisdiction; and remstrars,*who decide 
such causes as may be referred to them by the judp^e. 

Trial by jury is confined entirely within the limits the 
supreme courts, the jurisdiction of which extends to Euro- 
peans ^nerally, and to native% also, within a cerfain dis- 
tance ardund several ptesidencies. 

No l!6gulation made by the looal government^ affeeting 
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iiidhi4ual3 within the junsdidlon of the enprme court, 
beeoittes a valid law unless registered by the court. The 
exetrise of this discre^onary power of the caurt has qften 
caused embarrassment to the local government, and has 
naturally eno^h been made the subject of Gomplaints. It 
maybe questioned, however, .whether some such check is 
not necessary, to,‘ guard against assumptions of power on 
the part of a very small body of men, whose will would 
otherwise be law ; the only power entitled to control their 
aisticHis being separated from them by a distance of 13,000 . 
miles. • 

One very important power committed to the authorities in 
India is that of arbitrary deportation, without trial. The ex- 
ercise of this power is most gelierally attended wjth absolute 
min to the individual. It is difficult tc Believe it to be in- 
compatible with the safe^ of the gm^emment ; and upon no 
other plea can the exercise of so arbitrary a power be jusfi- 
fled— to allow parties a regular trial upon the spot before 
so severe a sentence is put in execution. It is proper to 
•state, that the cases in which this power has been exercised 
are extremely rare, not more than half-a-dozen instances 
having occurred during thirty yearn. This facC if it shows 
the mildness of the government on the one hand, proves 
also, on the otber, how little ground exjsts for the continu- 
an<ie of a power so foreign to all sur ideas of equitable go- 
vemmenl 

None buf subordinate situations in the revenue, judicial, 
and military departments, ere at present open tolhe natives 
of India. There is ample evidence to prove that such a 
^ system* ^;f ^^xclu8^bn is not warranted either on the score 
*of incapaci^, want of application, or dishonesty; and it k 
contend^ dV competeftt judges that the admission of the 
natives into higher offices, under European control, would 
have a beneficial effect upon their general moral character, 
would strengthen their attachment to British dominion, 
would conduce to the better a<hninistration of justice, and 
would occasion a great saving In the charges of administer- 
ing the Indian government. 

Education has recently been encouraged and extended 
among the natives ; and a strong desire has been awakenqfl 
for acquiring a knowledge of the sciences and literature of 
Europe. The progress of Protestant Missionaries in India 
appears to be daily becoming more successful. They have 
judiciously established schools both in the north and south 
of India. .The number of their scholars in Bengal alone, 
amounts to, about 50,000. This general diffusion of in- 
struction is productive of the best effects, ^lot only on the 
children educated, but also on the minds of their connexions. 

By the act of parliament of 1 813, the Company is obliged, 
out of surplus territonal revenue, to expend a lac of rupees 
(equivalent, when the rupee is at haU-a-crown, to 1 0,000/. 
sterling) annually in promoting the education of the natives 
of India ; and, in many years, the sums expended have 
gone greatly beyond the stipulated amount. 

Many witnesses concur in the opinion that the general 
ciiltivarion of the English language is highly desirable, both 
with the view of fitting the natives for admission to offices of 
trust. Mid as a power&l means of operating favourably on 
their habits and character. The partiality which many 
among them show for the English Iwguage and literature 
does not appear to have met with corrosponding encourage- 
ment cm the part of the govemmenf It has not provided 
a sufficient number of teachers qualified for the pur^se; so 
that, in most of the government schools, the English lan- 
guage is not taught at all. In other schools at Calcutta, 
many Hindoo boys are to be found who can read tho most 
difficult English authors with fluency, and give proof of un- 
derstanding them by explaining any passage that ipay be 
selected for the pur]^se. Many natives of rank are in the 
habit of sending their children to these schools. Itjnust 
tend to spread the desire for acquiflng our language, that 
tlie Bengal govemnlbnt has promulgated its intention even- 
tually to render it the medium for transacting public business 
throughout the country. 

It cannot be expected that a foreign language should 
make its way very rapidly among a numerous people who 
are dispersed oyer so VMt a cx>imtiy; particularly as the 
number of English inhabitants is so uaim as to afford but 
fow occasions where the ^owledge of our tongue can 
p^e advantageous. It is evideut, however, Siat the 
Company does take active measures for otherwise inform- 
ing the minds of the nat\jiai* Moslem and Hindoo col- 
leges have been established in Calcutta^ Delhi, Agra, and 


Benares. Schools have been established ill other parts of 
the country, and aid has been afforded jto s^inariee ori- 
ginating with ii^vtdaals. These efhrts cantM^ fail to exer- 
cise a beneficial influence upon the character of the native 
ppulation ; and, apart flrom all higher eonsidetations,^mn8t 
be productive in the end of great advantage to our*com- 
merce with India, by proxnoting the arts of ci>^ation among 
its inhabitants. 

It has been asserted, that the removal of tho censorship 
at Calcutta and Bombay, by Lord Hastings, and the lame 
measure^ more recently adopted at Madras, have rendered 
the press in India as free as the press erf this country. 
It is hard to believe this assertion, in connexion with the 
facts that no person is allowed to use a printing press with- 
out a license, which may be withdrawn without toe assign- 
ment of any reasons on tho part of the autboritiee ; and t^t 
the p4wer of deportation without trial or appeal maybe us^ 
against any individual who proves obnoxious to the govern- 
ment,^ — a power, which has indeed been employed vrithin 
these few years against the editors of two journals in Cal- 
cutta. It has been attempted to justify this order of thbm 
upon the ground that the civil government of India, wbiSr 
contains a population of near 100,000,000, being conducted 
by about 1100 strangers, it becomes a matter of necessity 
for their self-preservation that those who hold tho reins 
of government should be able to prevent any discusskns 
which may weaken the influence which they possess over 
the minds of the natives. It has, besides, been broadly 
asserted, and with great apparent truth, that ** a free press, 
and what may be called an arbitrary or desp^c ^vemment, 
seem to be wholly unsuited to each other.’* Journals are 
published by natives in Calcutta and Bombay, and are 
under the same regulations as those conducted by Europeans, 
with the exception that the government cannot in their case 
oxei'cise the practice of deportation, servants of the 

Company are forbidden to engage in writing oi^publishing 
any political papers. 

• 

HI, — Question regarding the Propriety of permitting 
Europeans to Reside %n India. 


The directors of the East India Company have,’ for a long 
time, evinced great jealousy in regard td thb admission of 
Europeans into their territories. Serious apprehensions 
were expressed lest tho great influx of Europeans, ccgise- 
quent upon the opening of the trade in 1813, would have 
a dangerous effect. It appears, however, that, in the 
space of thirteen years, from 1815 to 1828, the increase 
i)f British -bom subjects in India, not in the service of tho 
East India Company, did not exceed 515; and that these 
reside principally at the three presidencies, or are employed 
in ships belonging to the respective ports. The evil of 
the oppression to which it was foretold the natives in the 
intern^ districts would be exposed from the presence of 
Europeans not under the immediate control of the Company's 
government, has not hitherto, therefore, been experience 
Nor does it appear that good grounds for alarm on this 
score can ever exist. The expense of transporting them- 
selves to so great a distance would deter needy adventurers 
from resorting tether ; labourers have no motive for emi- 
grating to India, where they could not compete with the 
native ryots (cultivators) either in the cheapness of their 
living, or in the power of supporting labour in so hot a cli- 
mate; and mechanics would encounter the rivalry of, ’re- 
markably good workmen among the natives, whom they 
would little resemble in the fewness of their artificial wants. 

That men of a superior class to those just menti oped , 
and who would introduce skill and capital into the ciHUItiy, 
should by their conduct oppiess the people among whom 
they settled, or cause any well-founded alarm to the go- 
vernment, is an idea but httle honourable to the ehamioter 
of tho educated classes of our countrymen. Bbrtuiuitely, 
this question is not left to copjeoture. The Mttlemttl, m 
the interior of the provinces, of Buropea&s employ 
their capital in the manufacture of indii^ that 

the residenco among them of the better mase Of Surepeans 
is anything but a misfortune to the native ctdtivetors. 

As early as 1 766, flie Court of Direetors pnfoibited British' 
bom subjects from renting landt* The prohibitbn was then 
directed against their own servants who were in the practice 
of holding public lande, it being foared that fliey mi^t con- 
vert flieir power and inl^nee to purpeees of oppression 
against the natlttes. The evidence given before me com- 
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ComiQPO* showi thtt tbfl-pro)4l^ltia% 
|ilb.4it iMittpiM'r i<> be E^odered little inore ttwa,a 0 ' 
could and did bold laiida ixn, lanxi 
mUaSmM 43 f BiimMt and in their namosi ahKk» fiucdi and 
wif% V!9^ in the courts. The necessi^ £>r bavii^ lucourse 
to Aia nidireot mode of proceeding did not dtter Sttn>peaiiH 
tbeir capita in the establisbinmit at indigo 
which have had a beneficial influence throm^h the 
which they provide fbr the native population, 
difficulty opposed to the flee admission of 
Enidf^eans appears to arise out of the defective state of 
the judicial establislunents, civil and criminal. This con- 
sideration does* indeed, show a necessity for improving tlie 
system of those eatablis^euts ; but it should never be 
ui|^ against a permission to which no oilier objection 
can be brought, that it is rendered inexpedient by reason of 
bad or defective governmnt. Facilities of intercourse have, 
of late years, been greatly increased. License to proceed to 
India is said to be now never withheld, if«the applicant can 
show any reasonable motive fbr wishing to 'proceed to India 
other than mere speculatUn. Many instances have formerly 
occurred in which a refusal on the pai'f of tho directors has 
been superseded hy the Board of Control. The total number 
of Uoensea authoiising Europeans to reside in India, granted 
the Court of Directors nom 1814 to 1831, was 1,253. 
The total number of diqenses refused by the Court during 
tliat time was 294 ; and that of those gmnted by the Board 
of Control was 71. 

The subject of restrictions against tho iVee emigration 
of British subjects to India, and their right to a continued 
residence in that country subject only to the sentence of a 
legal tribunal, together with the permission to hold leases 
of IsMBids in their own names, will pr )bably occupy an im- 
portant pl<ice in the impending discussion of the terms of 
nmewal of the Company's Charter. It appears, therefore, 
necessary tb state such arguments bearing upon the con- 
tinuanc.e of those restrictions, as have been brought forward 
by parties who may be thought^best qualified to assist the 
judgment of the public on the subject. 

In a memorial presented by the principal merchants and 
agency houses at Calcutta to* tho governor-general, dated 
28th of January, 1829, we ilncLit stated that the various 
inoonvenieneep experienced by indigo planters, iroin their 
inability to hold lands in ' their own names, have opposed 
swi€^ o^taclos to the successful prosecution of their industry 
as could never have been compensated but by extraordinary 
fertility of soil and cheapness of labour. The losses result- 
ing from the insecurity of lands held in the names of na- 
tives, from tho feilure of ryots, who have received advances 
to perform their contracts, and from the liUgation and affrays 
they are liable to be involved in by the relations in which 
existing regulations compel them to stand to such persons, 
are an unnecessary expense which cannot be estimated at 
less than 25 per cent, on the total outlay, and a serious bar 
to all experimental improvements in agriculture. Notwith> 
standing the disadvantageous nature of the tenure, about 
one-thi^ of the entire quantity of indigo plant is grown by 
the planters themselves, and two-thirds purchased on oou* 
tract from rvots. 

^ The value of the indigo annually produced is from two 
and a half to three erore of rupees (2,500,0001. to 3,000,000/.) 
whereof, perhaps, two crore are expended in India fos rent, 
itfook, waaaSf interest of canital, &o., and a large portion, 
probably mree-feurths, of the balance is remitt^ to Eng- 
land. Competition among planters has increased the cost 
of produotfen firasn 80 to 1 00 ^r cent., so as greatly to reduce 
the superioritgr which this OQuntry has long possessed ever 
the other counldai from which' Europe is supplied with in- 
digo. The neoeesity of removi^ artificial obstructions, in 
Older to secure Ite sueeess eC this most important branch of 
trade, and to piomots ibe manifest interests of this country 
and of England, is thus oontinnally rendered more urgent" 
^rimsuon had been given in to some Europeans, to 
hold a limitod quantity of land upon lease for the purpose of 
the experiment whether «ee4be eoald be advan- 
# youi ly cultivated in Bengal, whm omieession had been 
afterwards mkctioned by tbe dtreotors « mad the seQUest pre- 
^els^r above quoted was to the effitot that a ro- 

mjm iw passed by the governor-genml in eouniuh 
iwvwions applicable to Ihe COltlvidhm 
rfhw Hjh wd iQthsr agnoultural produce, 

I ^hf ieeiieossMin thus sought was granted by a reseluttftivof 
^thUiget^rnfMent of Bengal, daled ITtb of February, I899f m 


which the propriety of tlmmasimfe^fhllyaeQOftoif^ ahd 
this resolution was feBowed by minutes drawn up by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and by Lord William BentsBek, mosa 
reasoning upon the subject is just and conclusive. The fid* 
lowing paragraph exhibits the course of reasemm^ by which 
the^^vernment of Bengal supported this concession : 

“ On whatever side the sul^ect is considered, the more 
does it present the prospect of advantage from the free resort 
of Englishmen to India. On one supposition only can I 
entertain the apprehension of danger. Undoubtedly, the pie*' 
sence of our coun^men, and the knowledge which they am 
likely to diffuse, will render the people more conscious of their 
rights, and better able to understand the duties of their go- 
vernors. Were it our purpose fo pursue a course of injustice ; 
to withhold *from 4hc people the privileges they may fairly . 
claim, and could advantageously exercise ; to spikt with their 
lives, their properties, or their filings, by wbitrory acts, 
by grinding extortions, or by capricious innovation ; we should 
act most unwisely in permitting one British subj^ to enter 
tho country, excepting as an accomplice in the scheme ; wa^ 
should be acting madly in spreading abroad the lights of 
knowledge. But our designs being benevolent towards 
India, let us not withhold what best would serve her. Our 
duty being to maintain the dominion of England, let Us 
not reject the best meun% of confirming H : our care being 
equally the interests of both countries, let us nob exdttdie 
those who would best promote and wmbine theth." 

The Coiflt bf Directors, however, were nob influenced by 
this course of seasoning ; they disapproved of the conces- 
sion, and directed the Indian government “to retfribe tbeh 
steps in regard to it as far as is practicable. ’ When tliis* 
fiat reached Bengal, only five applications fur Idhses of *land 
had been complied with in favour of Europeans, and to the 
extent of about five thousand acres. Very scanty means will 
therefore be afforded for judging of the amount of benefit, 
or otherwise, which might have attended the measure, if 
acted upon extensively. 

The field which India presents for the successful em- 
ployment of British enterprise, has been made sufficiently 
luiparent by the result of the indigo ^Itivation. In the 
ifaiids of native raanufaclurers, the indigo bf India was not 
qualified to compete with the produce of the west ; but no 
sooner bad Europeans embarked in the pursuit, with their 
superior science and more extensive means, than Indian in- 
digo was rendered so superior, that it drove the cultivators of 
Spanish America, in a great degree, to ibrego the produc- 
tion of the plant ; and the factories of Bengal now supply not 
only almost the entire consumption of England, but also 
four fifths of that of the whole world. 

The improved methods of manufecture introduced by Bri- 
tish settlers have been extensively adopted by the natives. 
Hitherto, however, the indigo manufactured by tho latter has 
been decidedly inferior to that produced in the factories of 
Europeans. This inferiority is said to be equal to fifteen per 
cent, of its value ; while the dye produced by the old native 
process, still in some oases adhered to, is said to be whoUy 
unfit for exportation. 

It is worthy of remark, that while the improvement just 
mentioned has been taking place in the manufaolure of in- 
digo, through tbe employment of European capital and di- 
rection, all other articles from which that advanta^ has 
been withheld have Continued in a state of inferiimty. It 
is impossible to acooui^ for this on any other ground than 
that of incompetent skill on the part of the producers. The 
soil and climate cannot justly be charged wuh the rudeness 
and imperfections exhibited by Indian products. In the im- 
mense range of territory under the dominion of Great Britain 
aro included a prodigious diversity of soils and climate, feom 
whioii a countless variety of productions may be raised, want- 
ing only the productive power of British saill, capital, and 
enterpme, to render thlto of qualities that must make them 
desirable objecte of oommeroe. It is*praved that without 
this aid the native Indians are incapable of giving iindi 
a character to their productions as will fit them to enter mto 
successful omnpetition with similar artides produeed under 
more effective management in other quarters. Why damld 
the sugar of India not equal in ks qual^ tbal of our 
western eobnies? Why shouMh be jk> inferior to tb*eu|^ 
of China, that the latter is suffered to find its why into een- 
aumption in the mresidenoies to the exehision of Uka nutiue 
nroduoe } • Bimply, beeauie oaint|l is jsequhud w l wfe b tbe 
Indian eultivator has noi^ to riuU whicfemtomiiot 
L or will nrt acquire. ^ . 
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.Die WKM Vemwkft be nippUed 0 tl^ ,jpr 0 rUi of 
eplteii, wlwo, in Indies i» entirely left to the pjm vaA 
▼ealy industry of natives. Few aitompis Ixeve b^n 
made to improve the cotton of India, notwit^tandin^tho 
ato(^ recommendations of the government to that enect, 
which we. find have been mad^ to the East India Directors, 
Such as it was two hundred, or perhaps two thousand, years 
ago, such is now the cotton of India; and such it may remain 
unless Europeans are permitted to take an interest in its 
oidtivati(m, or until the native growers are roused to the 
necessity of seeking after improvements. V^ithout the in- 
citing example or the powerful aid of Europeans, such an 
effect may not be produced until another equally lengthened 
period slmU have elapsed. Tifere is scarcoly a part of the 
Company > torritories in which the plank might not be culti- 
vated ; and yettlie whole quantity of cotton wool brought to 
the market of Calcutta in the year 1827, amounted to junt 
as much as would furnish an average supply tor three 
weeks to the spinning mills of this kingdom. It rnajb be 
ftatoly predicted, that in a few years after the restrictions 
upon the settlemont of Europeans in India shall have been 
removed, a bettor kind of cotton will be cultivated, in such 
abundance, that it wUl, in a great degree, supersede the pro- 
duce of the slaire states of America, where labour is, out 
of all proporUohj dearer than in Jndia. We have before 
us the tUstomeni of an attempt, on the part of an European 
gentleman fesideiit at Benares, to produce cotton of supe- | 
nor quality to ^hat usually grown in India. * This gentle- 
man procured a few seeds of Brazil cottqp, and planted 
tliem iifhur garde*, yhere the plants were carefully tended 
Tor two or three successive years. The produce then amounted 
to tHVee balAi, which were sold in London for ‘one shilling 
a poxmd, at the time tliat ordinary Bengal and Surat cotUni 
were telling at toom tourpenoe to iive*pence per pound.^ 

A small Indian farmer at Labercoirc, ncai* Bombay* has, 
for several years, produced a superior kind of cotton, which 
has been sold in this country at prices 50 per cent, higher 
than the prices of ordinary cotton shipped from the same 
place. The manuscripts of Dr. Roxburgh contain an 
account of the cotton, the staple of wliich is longer 

than the commmr^tton of India. Ihicca has always beeh 
celebrated tor the superior quality of its muslins. Many 
other instances aro given, in the e\idence re|>orted by the 
Committee, of cotton having been produced in India, su- 
perior to the quality of the general shipments from that 
quarter, D such an effect has been produced in partial in- 
stances, through the application of skill, is H unreasonable 
to suppose that a more extensive application of that skill is 
the only thing needed to place the produce of India gene- 
rally upon an equal footing with that of America, — ^whence 
we now receive consignments of cotton of the annual value 
of more than live millions sterling ? 

A statement tornislied by the East India Directors, esti- 
mates the number of Euro^ans resident at the several pre- 
sidencies in India, in 1828, as follows : — 


Bengal • « 


Fort St. George • 

. llfi 

Bomliay 

, 286 

Other parts • 

19 


201G 


These peesons are in addition to, m€ wholly unconnected 
with, the servants of the East India Company, or with indi- 
viduals in his Majesty's service. About two-thirds of their 
nundier ore resident in towns, in the capacity of merchants, 
tradesmen, or artisans. All parties, natives and Europeans, 
concur in the opinion, that the presence of tliese settlers has 
tteeh productive of unmixed benefit to India. New trades 
and manulhctures, and knowledge iff various sorts, have 
been communicated by their meii^ to the natives; while 
^ir capital has fhrmshed empl^ment fbr the working ^ 
daases, and enriehallthe country. The progress made by 
natives in social, moral, and political knowledge, in 
places where Europeans tdiiefty reside, is universally ac- 
kmowledoed to be great. A o^braled native of Bengal, 
how in England, Rammohun Roy, whose authority is un- 
nttosttenabm upon such a subject, expressed this opinion in 
Uli Mlowing words, at a puhlie tneeung of his countrymen 
in Ci^outta c ** personal exporto^ 1 am impressed 
with the cenvietion, that the gieator eur inteiuottrse 

gewiiamhn, the greater will be our improvement 
In htenvy, itoetai, and p^Hlioal aflfeiia ; a ftaV which can 
uaiQy Wpeeved by cemparing the oonditleii ef efeeee of mjt 


iKmntrymen whp havp this advaatmei with tbatef 

those who have uucCmniuitoly not bad that oppostiwity.*' 
Actional evideaov to 4ha same offset to abunoilll^ sup- 
plied throughout the tepofto of the ommiUotok . 

Althoi^h the pursuits of European satUem in India oon- 
ueoted with agnoulture, have bidtorto been ailinest eiujto- 
ttvely directed to the manufitotpia* <i$ indlM, it must m be 
imagined that there are no hcanimai of nsodoetioii 
which miftht be opened to them^tto^womay^ 
the evidence of Dr.N. Wallich, the simmintondant of the 
East India Company's Botanic Garden attUonitlb aHnr 
going through a long list of productions to whiebdtoSiUi and 
climate are adapted, winds up with the fdUowbxff 
Msertipn : — 1 will only state, that thp Company's torntsms 
in India are productive of every article winch can e o ito i pa 
to the happiness man ; and it only requires iddU UUdilV’ 
genuity, and encouragement, both to me nativea moA to 
EuiTqieaDs in India, .to select every thing that can pUilSdy 
be desired." 

It must not be disguised, that so long as'' the East Indto 
Company continues to join commercial pursuits to its fsU^ 
tical character, its power m the latter capacity may alwupi 
be employed in a manner detrimental^ and even ruinous lo 
indiviaual traders and cultivators. By purchasing an arUd* 
extensively at one time, and neglecting it at anothar, ito 
price may be raised unnaturally, and its productioii IbmA ; 
or it may be as violently depressed, and the producers totbsed. 
The dread of this interierence must always have a tfsodmuy 
to deter capitalists from embarkmg in a rivalry witiot so 
pow erful an opponent ; so that the businesaof cultivatkm would 
remain as at present, either under the control of the Com- 
pany's agents, or in the hands of smal]^ independent native* 
agriculturists, from whom no improvements can bb expected. 
The necessary oonsequenoe of this state of things must be 
to enhanoe the cost of production, which as necessarily luiuto 
consumption, and thus checks the extension of oommacoe. 
The mercantile operations of so great a body as the Company 
must always be conducted upon a lar^ scale, so that it 
is found imp^ible to conceal its dealings, and to prevent 
advantage being taken of the fact on the ptrt of toe pro- 
ducers, who immediately advance the price of every aitwle 
in demand by the Company. Merchants are in this mxipier 
interfered with in tbeir dealings : or if they oonsent to pay 
the enhanced iwioe for Indian produce, wherewith to remit 
fimds to Europe, they must do so at a great risk of loss; moo 
a corresponding rise of prices in the markets of Europe is so 
far from being induced by the investments of the Company 
in Indian produce, that the contrary' effect is usually expan- 
encod. Still it naturally follows from the unsettloa state ki 
which the markets for most descriptions of tite pi^uotioito 
of India aro thus kept, that then* average prioes in Eitoopo 
are greatly enhanc^; consumption, as a neceasaiy cqnsi^ 
quence, is limited ; and the manufacturing Industry of Bus 
: kingdom is to a certain extent without mat amploytiient 
which it would otherwise find in the preparatiQa or goods to 
be sent in payment for Indian produce. 

If the markets of Indih were not liable to be thus iqju- 
riously acted upon, and if European skill and capital w^e 
allowed free scope in the Company’s territory, there is every 
reason to expect, not only that the priore of Indian produce 
would be permanently brought more within the oompaaa of 
European purchasers, but that a substantial improvement 
would take place in frie condition of the native pmiiaiien. 
In that case, they would either be employed ^ Ewpoan 
settlers, or incited by them, as in the ins^oe in indm, to 
an honourable rivalry. The teste which the naUves already 
show tor luxuries and conveniences of European peodnulio^ 
could then be more frequently and more axtoUtovelyjmti- 
fied ; and we should gradually enlarge t he ^uf totose 

with whom we could exchange our own pfodiliatli .Ig teX'UX- 
tent that would act most 

prosperity of these kingdoms. i; 

It^ allegeil that the Compai^^ lis^ unite Uko ntotosstoy 
of transmitting funds from Inteto Stetepe, m paymte Sor 
military and other stottov «* wuE' tete pflWWde tor to* pay- 
ment of the half'yowdy dividteids to the prepriatea «f its 
»tock. is in a mannnr eompsUad to pstochute foods te that 
purpose. It is not peateinad, ho«Niver,f.lihat too dtee of 
consiaming those «|pqda ia createdA or the^ power of pay- 
ing for them ineneaaed, by Ibn rf Ami p u. roha i ff i 
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iB Eumpe by the Company ; or that the pro- 
mihhfi of Indiacvould be kept outof our markets, although 
Ifci tra^g should be altogether abandoned. In 1822, it 
the importation of nankeens, and in 1 824, that 
of rav adk firom China; its investments in both articles 
having been for some years previously attended with loss. 
Have the markets of Europe been less adequately supplied 
with those articles since the Company ceased to deal in 
thm ? Decidedly not ; for it is notcvious that the supplies 
ha^ increased in a very important dee^, and that a trade 
which involved the Company in loss while canied pn directly 
with the country of production, has since become a source 
of profit to private traders ; although they are obliged to re- 
sort to an intermediate market to make their purchases, and 
ore consequently burthened with additional charges. 

Had the advocates of the Company been listened to in 
1813, when the trade to India was thrown open, our 
manufacturers would have been in a great moasui'e de- 
prived of what has ^ved a most imi^jtant market for 
their productions. On that occobion, it was confidently 
stated in a report Which Cne directors forwarded to the Board 
of Control, “ that all the expectations then entertained by 
British mmhants, as to the wished-for opening of the 
Indian trade, were groundless and delusive ; that those who 
should act upon them, if the trade were opened, w’ould be 
sure to experience nlin, Idss, and disappointment ; and that 
the abolition of the Company's commercial privileges would 
be, in eflbct, the extinction of the whole of the present Indian 
system." 

It may be worth while to inquire how far these asser- 
tions have been borne out by the result. In 1814, the first 
year after the throwing open of the trade, the declared 
value of the goods shipped by private adventurers was 
1,048,132/. Since that time, notwithstanding the great re- 
duction in the priceftof most of the commodities which make 
up OUT eilport trade with India, the value of the shipments 
has increased by a steady rate of progression to four times 
that amount. It would occupy, too much space to particula- 
rise the articles of merchandise in which this increase has 
been experienced ; the following statement of the quantities 
and value of British cottons exported will suillce to show 
how important this trade has beoomo to one principal branch 
of our manuftfotufing industry : — 


Ymti. 

• 

Number of Yards 
Sxporled. 

Val. of Exporta 
by the Gompy. 

Val. of Exporta 
by Private Trade. 

TotoJ Value. 

1814 

818,202 

£ 17,778 

i: 91,702 

£ 109,480 

1813 

1,356,476 

4,948 

1.37,402 

142,410 

1816 

1,705,768 

372 

160,162 

160,534 

1817 

6,310,720 

.35 

422,779 

422,814 

1818 

6,842,046 

349 

700,54,3 

700,892 

1819 

7,127,661 

181 

461,087 

461,268 

1820 

14,326,270 

1,606 

832,513 

834,118 

1821 

19,920,602 

6,108 

1,078.332 

1,064,440 

1822 

23,500,667 

6,281 

1,1.39,776 

1,145,067 

1828 

25,001,385 

, 

1,128.468 

1,128,468 

1824 

22,705,426 

13,092 

1,100,385 

1,UM77 

1825 

27,169,720 

2,798 

1,034,073 

1,038,871 

1826 

43,826,158 

2,960 

991,059 

994, 010 

1827 

45,016,850 

786 

1,613,731 

1,024,617 

1828 

42,247,207 

• 

, 

1,985,536* 

1820 

43,765,634 

• 


1,631,724* 

1680 

56,914,709 

• 

, 

2,077,239* 

1831 

50,403,496 

• 

• 

1,919,120* 


The prodigious increase here shown is the more worthy of 
notice, as occurring with regaid to a species of manufactures, 
for our supply of which, within the memory of some among 
us, we wore dependent upon the looms of India. 

V, — 7[%e Question as to the Propnety of Opening the Trade 
with china. 

The unfitness of a large corporation, like that of the East 
India Company, to cany on a successful competition with 
private traders is rendered fhlly apparent by the fact, that 
while the vouchers presented to parliament show an absolute 
loss upon its commercial dealing for some years past with 
India, the transactions of private merchants have gone on in 
a eontii^d rate of progression, which it is impossible they 
should have done upon any other supposition than that of 
their tenninating profitably. If the trading interests of the 
Cmmy were liimted to its own territoSl possessions, it 
imgwiioit pwhaps ho so necessary to make these statements, 
mm» ^ oommeroe with those possessions is now almost 

^ BMmnU of these four years do not distingaM the 
CMj^y^fomtheprirste tn^ ^ , 


entirely engrossed by privdte trotters. For some, few years 
past, the g^B im^rted into the three presidencies by the 
Company ha'^e amounted to very little more than mie troth 
part of the aggregate shipments from this rountry ; while a 
very large proportion of even these diminished shipments 
have consisted of military stores, and consequently do not 
partake of a commercial character. Its trade with Hindo- 
stan is now, in feet, almost exclusively confined to the object 
of providing remittances to England. This inquiry is, how- 
ever, necessary, in order to lead us to form a correct estimate 
upon another Very important branch of eastern trade — that 
with China, — the monopoly of which was continued to the 
Company by the act of 1813. This trade, acciording to the 
statements of the directors, nas been uniformly profitable, 
to a degree which has enabled them to bear the losses upon 
their India trade, to pay the dividends to thro proprietors, 
and to make good, m a great degree, deficiencies in the 
Company's territorial revenue. 

The evidence which has been collected by Parliament 
upon this very important branch of the robject is completd. 
In the elaborate report which was made in July, 1830, by a 
committee of the House of Commons appointed to consider 
the affairs of the East India Company, the evidence which 
it reported was classed and considered under five heads. 
It may servo to simplify our task, if in the short summary 
we are able to give, the same points of inquiry^ aro adopted ; 
they are as follows : — 

1. The'^dfsposition of the Chines in respect to foreign 
trade, and the^ mode in which their transactions with fo- 
reigners are conducted at Canton. • * * * . 

• 2. The state of the British trade with China, particularly 
of that in tea. 

3. The mode in which the Company's sales of tea in Eng- 
land are conducted, and the effects of the* laws which regu- 
late the trade in that article upon the Company and upon 
the public respectively. 

4. The trade of the Americans and other foreigners with 
China. 

5. The effects expected from the abolition of the Com- 
pany's exclusive privilege. 

J 1. The first of these heads is, without doubt, the most 
important, — for if it can be established, as the advocates for 
the Company's continued monopoly assert, that the Chinese 
government and j)eople are “ decidedly anti-commercial in 
their disposition ; that they have a particular objection to 
increasing their intercourse in any way with Europeans, and 
more particularly with the English, on account of our close 
approximation to fheir frontiers through Tartary and in 
Ava,” — then it can be of little interest to the people at 
large whether the monopoly is continued or abolished. 

The evidence given before the Committee may still leave 
this question in some degree of uncertainty as regards the 
Chinese government ; but the proofs which are furnished of 
the prevalence of a contrary disposition on the part of tlie 
people of that country are so strong, that, as regards them, 
we do not see how it is possible any longer to entertain a 
doubt upon the subject. Because it was a leading precept 
of their great philosopher Kan-foo, or, as Europeans have 
determined to call him, Confucius, upon whose maxims the 
institutions of the country are built, ** to despise foreign 
commodities," the government is said to be decidedly hostile 
to all foreign interoourse. It affords, perhaps, a more 
probable solution of the question why obstacles are thrown 
in the way of foreign commerce, that tne government, know- 
ing how our Indian empire has been acquired, is jealous 
of us and apprehensive of our intrusion; that it is'witii 
this feeling it restricts our trading to a single port of Uie 
empire, and limits the nature of our intercourse with its 
subjects. The foreign trade of China produces an imme- 
diate revenue to its government of 650,000/. ; and as all 
beneficial appointmems in the empir8--of which those con- 
nected with Canton, the port where *the trade with Euro- 
peans is conducted, are the most valuable — are always sold 
to the highest bidder, the emperor has a strong motive tor 
desiring the continuance of our interoeurse. But this is 
really a matter of secondary importance ; for if it can be 
shown that the people are imbued with a spirit of commercial 
enterinise, and have acqufred a teste m foreign prodte- 
tioDs, WG need not go across the seas for argume^ tenrove 
that not all the power of the fovernment oor the vigumiee' 
of its ofiicers would be able to s^it out those panmidlmM. 
Jt so happens, however, th«t4he Chinem have themselves 
afiMed*us the strongest proof of the futility of all gjtxvero- 
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Tomst mtrMbns to the introduction of an article of with the trade Of the Indian Aiel^lago, dAiam that he 

ooiniiieree, to the uee of which the peqole are addicted, can lecoileot heiMfiagt of bnt Ibur ay|r^^ and that^ ill all 
Edict after edict has been issued by Empefor of China these instances, the ^^rewH were saved, 
forbidding the introduction and the use Of wHhin his That an external tradte itf this magnitude should be pro- 
dominions, but in vain. It is known that upwards of 12,000 secnted by Chinese sulgeots, aflhrds a sufficient refutation of 
chests of this dra^, valued at ten millions ol dollar8> are an- the pretended hostility of ^emment to all fbreifm cem- 
nually smuggled into and distributed throughout the country merce. There is nothing dandestine in the larsde 
with perfect security; the only effect of the prohibition being carried on. Its prosecution is not only acknowledged by 
to convey the money which the government might obtain in the laws of China, but every adventure has the express 
tlm shape of duties into the pockets of the officers who con- sanction of the viceroy or governor of the province wbAee 
nive at the traffic and the smugglers who cariy it on. The the vessels^ ore despatched. It is true, that, like other rulers 
whole of this trade is prosecuted by private individuals, who are reputed wiser, these officers do interfere in the 
The Company is of course aw^ of the whole proceeding, regulation of each branch of trade, determine how many 
and in fact governs, in some measure, its production of the vessels shall engage in it, and even proceed to the length 
drug, which it strives to make a peri^ ihdhopoly in India, of enumerating the articles which it shall be legal to import 
by the indications of the Chinese market; but it abstains^ and export, doubtless with the paternal, but mifitakan idea of 
fpom taking any part in its actual introduction, feom a desire* protecdag native indust^, and of fostering exotic maiiufihe- 
of avoiding collision with the government of China. tures on its own soil. The merit of the notable jdan bf 

As regards this important article of commerce, it is cldkr benefiting a people^y compelling them to purchase foreim 
tnat no evil results feom the trade with China being open articles at a dear rate, and by depriving them of maiketi ffnr 
to private adventurers. This being the case, may we not their *own superabundant productAns, cannot be exeln- 
ask, why greater risk of encountering the alleged exclu- sively claimed by Europeans. 

aive spirit of the Chinese government should accompany A stronger proof of the legality of foreign commerce in 
the prosecution of an allowed and legalized trade, than is China, and of the anxiety even of the government to foster 
seen to attend upon the pursuit of dhe which is prohibited ? it, is afforded by the fact, that at e^*ery port whence it is carried 
The disposition of the Chinese people to engage in commer- on, there is a “ Hong," or body of security merchants, as at 
cial pursuits is rendered sufficiently manifest by the extent Canton, who ore mutually bound for the payment of each 
of the trade which they actually carry on. The number of other s engagements. 

these people who are settled in different part# of the Indian Proofs without number are to be found in the reports befbre 
Archipela^r and ifhose object is trade, is exceedingly nu- us, that the Chinese j)eople are anxious for the extension 'of 
mero^. Itis^computed that about 20,000 are settled at and their foreign commerce. To the important detail of th«ie 
near Hatavia ; that 40,00d more are located in other parts of reports we must refer our readers when they are told, that 
Java ; gndthat throughout the Archipelago, in the Malayan the attempt to open the trade of China to our countrymen 
peninsula, Siam, And Cochin-China, more than half a nail- at largo, would prove the means of actually excluding them 
lion of Chinese settlers are to be found. Some of these are from it ; and that the Chinese authoritiea are so favourably 
traders ; some ore mechanics ; and others, especially thobe disposed towards a monopoly of English creation, tbat, put- 
settled in Java, are occupiers of land, superintending its ting out of consideration all thought of the public revenue, 
cultivation. They conduct, almost exclusively, the culture they would not only deny to their people the advanta^ of 
of the cano and the manufacture of sugar in Java, Siam, trading with any others of our nation, but would cause them 
and the Phillippine islands ; as well as the cultivation , to cease mercantile transactions with the Commny itself 
and manufacture of catechu, or terra iaponica, in the from the moment that their monopoly should be destroyed, 
straits of Malacca. They are engaged, also, in the pepper $ 2. The second head of infermation adopted by the corn- 
cultivation of Siam. They are, further, much disposed, mittee comprises an exposition of the state of the Brituih 
by their , enterprising disposition, to enter into mining trade with China, and particularly of that in tea. 
speculations ? and it is they who aro chiefly engaged in This trade, which, in the aggregate, greatly exceeds that 
working the silver mines of Tonquin, the gold mines of carried on by all other foreigners, is exclusively vested in 
Borneo and the Malay peninsula, as well as the tin mines the East India Company, until the expiration of its charter 
of the latter country and of Banca. In their character as of monopoly in April, 1834. Nor can the Company itself 
traders, they are represented as being keen and enterprising, trade, or authorize any others to do so, except witliin the 
extremely expert in their dealings, and understanding the limits of its (.'barter, or between Canton ana the Unit^ 
nature of the trade of those countries in which they are Kingdom ; with the exceptions, that for the purposes of this 
settled, better, perhaps, than any other people. They em- trade, the Cape of Ctood Hope is included ^within the Com- 
ploy means for obtaining early and accurate information upon pany s limits, and that permission has been given by the Act 
points connected with their intero.st os merchants ; so that it 5 Geo. IV. cap, 88, for the Company to trade direct between 
IS on acknowledged fact in Java that they receive commer- China and our colonics in North America, 
ciol information at much earlier periods than Europeans who It has formed a subject of great complaint, that even under 
avail themselves of the regulai* government post. Many no restrictions and regulations are British ships allowed to 
among them are persons of considerable wealth, acquired by trade between China and the ports of ^ntinentel Europe ; so 
commerce ;• they are extremely tenacious of their reputa- that British merchants, who have desired to embark in that 
tion for uprightness, and are scrupulmiBly punctual in all line of commerce, have beeii compelled to mcr their deal- 
their dealings. ings by employing foreign ships, and by using the cloak of 

The Chineso cany on trade in large ^ssels called junks, foreign names. 
wiA the Phillippine isles, the Soo-loo islands, Celebes, the While the Company reserves to itself all the trade be- 
Molueras* Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Sincapore, Rhio, the east tween the United Kingdom tmd China, excepting only a 
coast of the Malayan peninsula, Siam, Cochin-China, Cam- small portion allowed as a privilege to the commanders and 
bodia and Tonquin. H is said that, in their trade with Siam, officers of its ships, it grants licenses to the owners of Indian 
they employ 200 vessels, several of which ore of not less vessels, usually called “ i^untry ships,"’ to trade between 
than from 300 to 400 tons burden ; some of their junks a^e of India and Chino, with liberty to export from the latter 
800 or 900 tons burden. The officers and crows of these country a limited quantity of tea — ^not exceeding 400 c hests 
vessels are very numerous. The commander receives no in each ship— -and to dispose of the samoatony intonneffi^ 

. pay, but has the advantage of the ca6m accommodation for port between Canton and the port in India to which Ihedi^ 
pamngers, who are lAtndly numerous. He^ acts as agent belong. In these ports New Sjuth is in^uded. 

orimperoargo, receiving a commission, commonly of 10 per Thw licensed trade ^tween India and Chtoa has mmi 
cent., upon the prqflti of the owners" adventure. The other up to be one ef considerable importance. It is bondiicted 
officers and the seamen are paid for thar services by being quite distinct from the trans^ttonsjra the Cotoptoiy. The 
allowed a certain tonnage of the ship, which they may oc^py (Jompany does not license Bntish sui^cta out m its service 
wiA goods upon their own aoeonnt, or dispose of to othor to reside in China. A small number axe indeed resident 
peo^e as they see fit ; but none receive money wages, with there, and cany on me wwit ile dealiiun, but these persons 
the except, perhaps, of the pilot. are removed from the control of the Cwimeny, by holding 

The Chinese junks are extremely clumsy in their oon- foreign wnsuliu appointiXHUets ; their number is therefom 
stmottoD. They appear, qpvertheless, to be so well adapted necessarily limited. The captains of all vessels employed in 
for the tMVtomEm In which Ihey are enq^eA country trade am conipeUed to sign a bond, obliging 

Crawted, spealcing ftom «n acquaintanoe of tb^rteen years themselves to oonfiwm to the orders of the Company's sor- 
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Tbe dealiagB in M^eetof OMir «wgm 
Mjr^iliainetiiiiins .qpnduoted by these enptem, jKiw nttme e ly 
niiraKatgoes wbo acoompany them ; but the loceign emuau 
jljUt nfiOttencd* 'Uid some Paieee soeTolMBte • reiideiit at 
9 C 9 usually omployed as i^anto* 

: trade with China thus carried on for private account, 
in ttua tear ending 30th June, 1826, amounted to tlie aum 
of, 28,502*410 d^lars. Of this axnount, nearly 3,500,000 
uf dolWe was made up of the imports of cott^-wool into 
principally fh>in Bombay. The value of 10,271 
obeste of opium was 1 1,243,496 oolkra* The remainder of 
the imports consisted of pepper* betel-nut, s&ulal-wood, 
ivory, rattans, cloves, iron, lead* tin* and spelter, woollen 
cotton cloths, pearls and cornelians, clocks and machi- 
nery, with various other articles in small quantities. The 
exports consisted of raw sUk* nankeen olotbi^ sugar, cassia 
lignea, tortoise-shell^ silk goods. China-ware, cochipcal, da- 
masks, camphor, and aevend others of less importance. A 
considerable value* upwards of 6,000,000*qf dollars, was like- 
wise brought badL in the shape of gold and silver bullion. 

The trs^e in cotton between India pnd China was gVeatly 
increased in the following year. According to a statement 
extnfu^ted from the Canton Register, said to be a very ro- 
speetaUe authority, the imports consisted of * 

112,631 bales from Bombay 

fi5,aa« Bengal 

13,648 ■ ■■■ — - ■ Madras 

Altogether 184^600 Bales j 

weighing 474,223 peculs, or 62,229,700 pounds, and valued^ 
at 5,552,675 dollars. I 

The value of goods imported into Canton on private ac- 
count very considerably exceeds that of the goods exported 
in return; whileMun the other hand, the shipments of tea 
made by* the Company are of very much greater value than 
its outward investment. The bounce is adjusted through 
the private merchants, by means of bills of exchange drawn 
W tne Company's servants, at Canton, upon the Bengal 
tjkwemment, and to a small amount also on the Court of, 
IhmcMers in London. • 

The Company's ^affairs *a<f Canton are managed by an 
expensive Establishment of twenty supercargoes and 
writers, with two inspectors of tea. Three or four of the 
Igniur supercargoes are appointed a select committee, 
which, under the orders of the Court of Directors, forms a 
sort (k government for the management of British interests 
in China. This committee is invested with considerable 
power over British subjects when in China ; and assumes 
authority, not only over the Company's servants and traders, 
but likewise over persons engaged in the countiy trade. 

It is stated that .the intluence of tliis committee is ve^ 
great with the Chinese authorities, — a ^fact not quite in 
agr^ment with the alleged dislike of the government to all 
foreign intercourse. It is natural, that a body whose deal- 
ings are so much greater than those of inuividuals," and 
whose transactions, for a long series of years, liave been 
conducted with good faith and regularity, should have esta- 
hUihed itself in the good opinion of the goveniment. It is, 
however, very much doubted by many of the witnesses ex- 
amined before the committee, whether the induence of the 
Company's servants has at anytime proved advantageous to 
any out to that body : neither private British traders, nor 
foreigiieia* it is alleged* have derived any benefit tram the 
Company's tnftuence. The advantages of the establishment 
had needibe great in smne way or other, since the expense 
at which it is maintained amounts to more than 100*000/. 
annually. 

The principal. H may be said the only, object of the Com- 
pany's trade with Chma is to provide tea for the consump- 
tion of the United Kingj^im. The Act 24 Geo. 111. cap. 
38, commonly called VTlui Commutation Act,' requires 
that the Company shall, foam time to time, send orders for 
the purchase of such quantises of tea, and provide sufficient 
ships to uniK>Tt the same, as being added to the stock in 
Iheir waielfouses, and to the quantities arderedand not arrived, 
anmunt to a sufficient supply for the keepiv^ a stock, 
^ least equal to one year's consumption, aoeordim to the 
sllis of the last preceding year, always before hand, 
iPreviotts to flm great extension ot* the oountiy trade, the 
Sen |Wl«Aased 'by the Compjmy was priooipsBy paid 
jitft exported foam Bn^d; lU exports of goodv 

imds f«#loipally cobsistod of wooUen-ebths, with a email 


m^tity of iron* beiiw insdeqoato to thiii puipoeo* . 

The balanoe is now difinently provide for, as akeai^ man* 
tioned. • 

The oimditions upon whi<fo the Company makes its pur- 
chases of goods for export from this country are wxoeedk . 
ix^ly strict, so that toe persons who furuifo them are 
accustomed to indamniiy toemselvos foom toe risk of re- 
jection by charging togh prices. The striotaess of theOom- 
pany in tois respect is said to be productive of this valuable 
effect, that goods with its mark are held in such reputation, ar 
to pass from Canton into toe interior of toe eoun^* witbimt 
the necessity of previous examination. The reason ass^ed y 
by toe Directors for their oontinuanoe of a trade whi^ is 
but little«profitable is * the tlesire to promote the intorestsof * 
toe maniuactuibre, and of the growers of British,wool, and a 
conviction, that their conduct in this respect is in accordance 
'with a policy prescribed in charters and legislative enact- 
ments.* 

•It appears that the trade thus carried on is, in a groat 
measure, a forced one. Woollen goods are much usM^n 
the northern part of the Chinese empire during a portion 
of toe year ; but in toe district where our trade is carried on, 
the demand is only limited, while toe transmission of such 
bulky goods to any distance is difficult andexpensive, and ren- 
ders them liable to heavy transit duties. The Company, whose 
dealings are confined entirely to the Hong menmant^ finds 
in them, it ^ said, unwilling purchasers, who ’are induced to 
tako the^goods only in oonsideration of the advantages re- 
sulting to them, foom the Company's large purchases of tea f 
and it is given in evidence, that the Hong nfofo&onts, un- 
able to put off their goods profitably in the regular way of 
trade, stipulate in turn with toe pbople who (mng the tea to 
market, that they shall take too gooos in part payment. 

The Company's tea trade, which haft very considerably 
increased of late years, now comprises the whole of its ex- 
ports from China. A largo proportion of its purchases of 
tea aro made under previbus contracts with the Hong mer- 
chants, who, on tlieir part, form corresponding engagements 
with the cultivators. This mode of contracting, in one sea- 
son, for deliveries in tlie next, is thought to be necessary, in 
order to secure a regular and sufllcient supply. It may be 
questioned, however, whether such* a mode of dealing is 
best adapted to secure this end. If the cultivators were left 
to themselves in this respect, they would equally^ bring for- 
ward their produce for sale, and might then -be dealt with 
more advangeously to the purchaser. The market at 
Canton fluctuates considerably ; and it is probable that if the 
contract system were abandoned, toe competition among toe 
sellers at the period of the greatest supply would cause 
the price to be lower than that which the growers ore 
likely to accept prospectively. To ontertaiu fears as to 
the sufficiency of the supply, under any system i>f dealing, 
appears preposterous, when it is consider!^ that, through- 
out the populous empire of China, tea is an article of 
universal consumption among all classes It is used at 
all hours of the day, as the general beverage; so that 
you can hardly enter a house in which there is not, in 
the principal apartment, a vessel containing it, ready for use 
and available to ail comers. This being tlm eafte, toe quan- 
tity taken for exportalton would form only a small prtmrtion 
of that which is grown, if even the demand siumid be very 
greatly increasedr^ 

The officers of the Company, being the laifeBi; buyifn of 
black tea in Canton* have a kind of pre-empiti^^ofallcf that 
de8c;ription which is brought in for sale ; While the Ameri- 
cans, whose purchases exceed those of the Oornmuny in 
green tea, have the same advantage as regards tfawt Mind. 

( 3. The third head of inquiry oemprises tire mode in whioh 
the Company's sales of tea in Enghmd are condtusM, and 
the effects of the laws which regulate the Wade in that 
article, upon toe Company and upon the puidio respectively. 
The Company » obli^m to hold *four sales eff tea witom 
the year, at each'of which sales a quantity shill be breught 
forward, equal to toe supposed dmxtand* and said witoeut 
reserve to the highest bidder, piwridod an edvarioe of one 
penny per pouM shall be omred upon toe price «t which 
each lot respeetirely is putr up, Wiito regard to> this upset 
price, the act declares, thst 'ft shall not be Iserftd for toe 
Company to put up their tea for sals at any priees which 
shall, upon the wh^ Of toe leas eenttt up at eny^wire asle, 
exceed the jtvtW eoit thereof* aMSforefer 

of importoiion* together with laniribl wilerMfoM toeWiae 
eftowairival of siioh tea m CbnatBritato^ end toe. 
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It it neotitury to ote tome explanation of lAe inakiiicr 
in wkatkf oonqplying witii the letter of ^ act, ^ Gompany 
(Mtimattt these ftw oompcment wts of the into of tea. 

The pnnie ooBt is oomputoa at the taint ejtpended in 
making the oonsignmenta and femittanoet to Canton, 
which tfte teiputed to pay for their homeward mvettiiient. 
In tbit eomputatioa, the eharget on the outward conti^- 
. mentt, including msumnee, are added together, with in- 
temt on the ooit and diar^, until the time ef the arrival 

• of the tea in England. Their ocnnnutation of the coat at 
' the tea at Canton is fhrtber maoe according to the 

• Mint price of standard silver, ^ich oontiderably^ exceeds 
the market price. It appears from the repctt of the Com* 
mittee, that by the mode of redkoning which has been 
desoribed, the upset prices of tea at the Company's sales 
are about 25 per cent, above the actual monoy expended. 

The freight of tea it noeossarily enhanced to the Couf- 
paAjr, in consequence of its ships being equipped more ex* 
pensively, and navigated at greater chaise than private 
ships, a ihot which is consequent upon the political capacity 
of the Company, the shipsbcingemployed in the conveyance 
of troops. The difrerance in ^e rate of freight incurred by 
the Company* and that for which private ships would carry 
tea from Canton to Europe, is said to be 40 per cent. 

The oharges*included under that name, in oou\puting the 
upset prices of lea, are only those on the tea itSelf, the 
charges on the outward shi^tments being inokuded in the 
prime costf * These Homeward charges include the ex})ense 
ol**the Company's establishment at Canton. 

The Intcresr added the upset price of tea is charged at 
the rate^of 5 pt‘r cant, per annum, from the time of the first 
expenditure in providing funds, till eighteen months after the 
arrival of the tea in England. I 

No charge is directly incurred for insurance by the Com- 
pany, which is, in all cases, its own* insurer. The rate added 
on this account is 3 per cent. ; while the losses of the Com- 
pany at sea, during fifteen years, are stated not to have ex- 
ceeded one fourth of that rate. 

The sale price of the Company’s tea has generally much 
exceeded the upset price ; an effect which may be easily 
produced where the supply of a market is under the con- 
trol of one body. In the present case, su(jh an effect must 
necessarily* have accompanied the increasing demand for 
the article on .the part of the public, without supposing 
that the Company has departed from the letter of the law, 
which obliges it to put up at its quarterly sales ** such quan- 
tities as stmll be judged equal to the demand.'* 

It is difficult to enter into comparative estimates, with re- 
gard to the prices in different markets, of an article which 

• comprises such various qualities as tea. That the prices paid 

by the consumer in Great Britain are greater than those 
paid on the continent of Europe — after deducting the duty — 
nas been shown by a comparison of prices affixi^ by London 
brokers, as their value here, to samples of tea purchased on 
the continent, and mostly obtained there at lower rates. The 
profits of tbs Company's tea trade, as disclosed by them in 
returns to purliatnen^ are in (ket such os no persons un- 
protected^ by exclusive priviloges of trading could hope to 
realise. ' ^ 

$ 4, The tmdeof the Americans, and of otfier^nreignem, with 
C^nor frrms the fourth head of the Committee's inquiry. 

In consequence of the privilege they enjoy of trading over- 
land with China, Russian vee^s ore not allowed by the 
Chinese ^goe^mment to enter Canton. •The trade carried 
^ by Dtttehi, French, Swedish, Dtorish, and Austrian 
vessels is trifiing. The Dutch trade is principally con- 
ducted by an association, although the tra^ is open to all 
the merenanto of HoUand. The obje^ of this association 
was avowedly to encourage the oxperfftion of their home 
manufaetures to Ohina,^-^ object which has not been at- 
tended with much auocess, the trade of the association 
having very greatly decHned of tato years. 

The Amenosn ^h Canton liai*ftuctuated consider- 
aHVi ^ Muoh fwertoading oeeurred in it aibwyears back, 
and^giwatloMs wereiintotoedto eeiieecn^^ It is |Ht>- 
habtot howwvei, that the recent iSpeal by congress of the 
impoHarien duly upon tea, and the tnductkm in that on Uie 
a^ of India and China, may have an impor- 

tant iufiuenm hi meifinr this branoh of h^ustiy.* It is 
nmehde bewhhedr on tbeparUof oar 
tManbeidd pm f e te hwthenase ; sinee the outwaard invest- 


ments of Ameriosn metobsnto wem in patf^ e oanposed of 
British manuftiotaced The trsde fitotween ChUm 

and the United BUtoa to not confined to the aeticto of 
tea ; a large qusnrity of nthxiufkotored silk 9 M>de betng 
likewise brought home to Hie in Amertoa. The trade be^ 
tween the Chinoge and Americans has not emrienced any 
mater intomiption than that cf to East Into Company. 
An American consul is reskientat Canton, whose goodefikm 
appear to have been in all cases aufficient to protoet to in^ 
rests of his countrymen. This gentonan undertakes me 
agency of apy merchants who may emjto him; but to ma* 
nagement of the American trade is dmM between several 
merchants from the United States, wl^ are wsideilt in 
China. 

$ 5. The last head of inquiry proposed by to eoms nk toe m 
this branch of the subject, viz . — ** the e^ts expected from to 
abolition pf the Company's exclusive privilege "-—is one upon 
which it is probable that the discussion in parliaiiietit wtt 
principally turn. , • 

Much pains have been taken to immss upon the membto 
of the legislature, and aipon the pulmc, the belief that to 
personal interference of the Company’s servants, resident at 
Canton, has at different times exerted with an efibot 
which no other individuals or body of men could have produced; 
That intelligent and respectable gentlemen should he able, 
after a continued residence of many yeadt in a foreign coun- 
try, to render themselves personally acM^ipta^^^ ^ aulto ^ 
rities with whom they have dealings, will readily be conceded^ 
Feelings thus created, however, can nerver infr uato ' j lii 
policy of a government. Interest or fear are the oul^t n c to s i ^ 
4y which any people is wont to be swsyed In to^ltolto 
alleged. It were absurd to suppose that fear has any mgencymi 
the matter. One word from the emperor would in a motont 
effect the expulsion of every foreigner from his kingdom. 
It must be interest, and interest alone, which disposes to 
Chinese government to admit our traders ; and if the opening 
of the trade should cause a greater number of vessels to 
resort to China — and it cannot* be doubted this would be the 
case — the increase thereby occasioned to the public revenue, 
|m<l to the gains of public ftinctionaries, would add raoteriklly 
to the influence of this powerful motive, and render the 
trade less liable to interruption than etpre^nt The expulsion 
of British traders from Canton, even if that were fi direct con^ 
sequence of a change of system, would not be an evil of great 
amount. As a general principle, it cannot be controverted^ 
that trade carried on directly with any place must be more 
profitable, and therefore more consiaerable, than that con- 
ducted circuitously. It may be doubted, however, whether, 
under the peculiar policy of China, which restricts the access 
of foreigners to only one port of the empme, this principle 
will hold good : whether more extensive markets might 
not be eventually opened for the sale of our manufeetttres, 
and for procuring acceptable returns, if, through the exputoion 
of OUT ships from that port, die native merchants were led 
to seek our goods in the neighbouring settlements. The 
trade in this case would assuredly not be confined to Cantoti. 

Wo have already alluded to the feet, that When the Com- 
pany ceased to make purchases of mw silk iS Canton^ sup- 
piles to a greater extent were conveyed by Chinese traders 
to Seroapore, and thence found their way, in private ships, 
to this country. 

It is ndt pretended by any one, that if the trade with China 
were opened, the price of tea to English consumers would 
continue as high as it has hitherto been ; and none will 
deny, that to reduce the cost of an article of such genml 
use, must bo beneficial to the country at large. The prin- 
cipal arguments by which it has been attempted to show thb 
impolicy of effecting this reduction are — the probabiltto of 
the tra^ being altogether stopped— the effect of eompetKlfm 
in raising the price at Canton— and the fket that, As frfo 
government duty in this kingdom is charged aceordlng^to 
to prices at which to tea is sold, the higher those prito ate 
maintained, to more advantageous ft mtisl he.feif frie- 
pubUo* ' , * . 

The first of these positions has been notod toiu^ the 
tbkd hardly deserves an answer; totonto ItoW it 

could ever be gravely advanced^ The dwly^etpment<diarged 
is fifi per cent, upon tea sold unto to iddBings per pound, 
and 100 per cent, upcm all said above tot price. As- 
suming then, that, owi^ to 'to Oompatty's monopoly, the 

public are made to pay tfi to 

if the trade were opnie% itWotdd, into fetter Oase, he better 
to* increase the rate of duty so that the consumer lUight 
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e«.Ye, at least^t the ^ par eent. in the first cost of the artide. 
€ah it be double^ however, in the present day, thbt so con* 
dd^ble a reduOtion in the price would occasion an increase 
of consumption which would rall^ compensate the Exchequer, 
without rescuing to the expedient of increasing the rate of 

The remaming argunicnt>-that the increased demand 
GORse<m^t upon the opening of the trade would materially 
r^ price of tea in China— remains to be examined. 
Iw fbrbe of this argument is, at best, of a very evanescent 
nature, since no instance can be adduced of any ^at article 
of commerce being permanently raised above its natural 
level — tliat is, above the cost of production and transport, in- 
cluding the ordinary rate of profit. A great concourse of 
buyers, upon an unprepared market, would certainly raise 
tbe pretensions of the seUera, who fyr the time would realise 
unwonted profits ; but on the supposition that tbe country is 
capable of answering tbe increased demand, such exorbitant 
profits must soon cease. In fact, monopolists, tbe tendency 
of whose dealings it is to limit the supply, frequently 
pay dearer for their in'f'estmente than they would if a more 
general demand were allowed to produce its inevitable conse- 
quence — a more liberal supply. For the moment, however, 
we may admit the obiection to be valid. Let us then see how 
we should be afiectea by an advance in the market of Canton. 

It is natural that, on the first opening of any considerable 
market, many competitors should rush into it; and it is 
probable that some of^hese, acting without due caution, and 
without the guidance of experience, might bring losses upon 
themselves in consequence. This effect has frequently 
followed in similar cases. Shortly after the opening of 
the trade with India, as many hats were exported from 
England to Calcutta during one year, as, upon a moderate 
calculation, would last the hat-wearing population of the pro- 
vince dyring six years ; hut can it be contended that, because 
certain indmdual hat-manufacturers, acting without concert, 
were anxious to secure the first advantage of what had been 
a profitable market, and, in« their eagerness for gain, fur- 
nished an over supply, that therefore the private trade 
with India has, in succeeding years, and after experience 
has been gained, proved unprofitable ? It is probable, and 
perhaps inevitable, that, among the early competitors for 
the profits* of a new trade, several will be losers. Is 
the nation, therefore, to forego a general advantage because 
m few unadvised and inconsiderate traders may injure them- 
selves ? Nor does it follow that because the competition of 
buyers will temporarily raise tbe prices in Canton, the cost 
to the English consumer will therefore be enhanced. The 
veiy contrary efiTect will naturally follow. The more buyers 
there are at Canton, the more sellers there will be in London’; 
and if their competition raises the price in one market, it will 
as infallibly depress it in another. Those effects will, how- 
ever, be only temporary. The’China trade, like all other 
trades, will soon fall into regular channels, and, becoming 
better understood, the supply will be adjusted to the demand 
with as much precision as in other branches of commerce. 
We may safely leave our merchants to take care of them- 
selves, and content ourselves with legislating according to 
what appeal's to be the general advantage. 

Documents compiled under the authwity of the Directors 
of the East India Company, and by them presented to Par- 
liament, show satisfactorily that, according to the prices 
now paid for tea bj the consumers in this kingdom, the 
import trade in this article is exceedingly profitable. The 
cost price of 27,457,268 pounds sold in the season 1829-30 
is stated at 2,203, 127/., or Is. 7TiSid.per pound, when loaded 
with all the exorbitant charges which it is the nature of 
monopolies to create ; * the amount realized from the sale 
was 3,037,483/., or 2s. 2^§fid. per pound, exhibiting a net 
profit of 834,356/., or 7i4<|JdL per pound. If the Company 
had been at liberty, as mdividaal traders will be, to seU; its 
investment irnmemately on arrival in Great Britain, the 
proceeds would by this means have ihmished fhnds for de- 
laying the charges of freight and landing, and the prices 
obtained would have been Mual to a profit of 55 per omit, 
upon tbe capital invested in China. A profit such as this 

V The averse prices of tea sold In Hamburg, according to 
mmers before parliament, do not exceed per pound. 
The quSht^ are perhaps not equal to those which form the 
GonMiy^ fireettment; but only a comparativdiy small abatemeut 

thus shown to 

^ gdd ^ the British ooniumer beyond the prices of the north 


AteXf 

could in the present day hnly result from a dose monopoly. 
It has been attempted to justify its existence in the case o(^ 
the East India Company by referring to the argument 
already noticed, namely, the necessity under which it is 
placed of making large annual remittances te) England, 
which could not, it is said, be advantageously made otherwise 
than through the medium of Chinese produce. It is too much, 
however, to condemn the consumers of tea in England— 
that is, the entire population — to pay a monopoly price, in 
order that the Company may possess a convenient mode of 
remitting itff surplus funds. The same difficulty as that to 
which t& Company might then be exposed is now actually i 
ex|»rienced by private traders, to whom the markets of 
China, if opened, would itfford relief to the same extent as - 
it may be lost'^b) the Company. It is furtliei; said, ‘that 
what the Company gains ftwra its China trade is necessary, ^ 
with the obligations imposfKl upon it, to enable it to admi- 
nister the government of India.' Is then the Company's 
dominion in the east a tiling so advantageous, so necessary 
to us, that we must bo taxed thus heavily in order that it 
may be maintained? The projposition appears monstrous, 
and it can hardly bo expected that Parliament will listen to 
arguments of such a nature. 

It is said, that if the trade were opened, the Company 
would still possess iheepower of trading with China in the 
pme manner as it may now compete with private merchants 
in the trqde with India. It appears more than probable, 
howevef, that in this case its China tradei would experience 
the same fate as that which attended the opening of the 
markets of India; that individual enterprise, 'skih, and eco- 
nomy, will prove more than a match for an unwieldy cor- 
poration ; and that, while private traders "are enabled to 
obtain a fair return for their capital, the Compar^ will bo 
subjwted to a competition that will drive it from the field. 

Hitherto we have considered the market of Canton with 
reference to only one article of Chinese produce. Fettered 
as the trade now is, and cfonfined as regards British subjects 
to the trifling adventures of the Company’s officers, we are 
yet enabled to procure a great number of articles, the pro- 
duce of China ; and if wc c.onsidcr the extent of the country 
and the variety of climates in wdiich its different provinces 
are placed, together with the acknowledged industry of its 
dense populatam, it is impossible to doubt that many other 
articles desirable for consumption inj Europe may be pro- 
cured. Silk is already obtamed in abundance, and of a 
quality peculiarly well fitted for some bjanebes of our 
manufacture. Nankeen cloths, at one time in such general 
u.se, may bo probured in any quantity. Silk piece goods, 
aniseed, cassia and cassia-buds, nutmegs and macc, China- 
root, cloves, dragon's blood, mother of j^earl shells, oils) of 
cassia and of cinnamon, rhubarb, sago, sugar, tin, tortoiseshell, 
and turmeric, are among tho articles at present procured.. 
The sugM of China is of a quality so superior to that of 
India, owing to tho greater skill of the manufacturers, that 
nearly all the sugar consumed by Europeans in the Com- 
pany’s possessions is imported from China. 

Almost every portion of the Chinese empire produces 
tobacco of fine quality, and at rates cheap enough to enable 
the growers to supply tho Chinese colonists of the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

The articles of export from Europe, of which what is 
: cdled ‘ the pri\iteged trade ’ with Cnina is made up, arc 
still more numerous ; and it is preposterous to suppose that 
among a iwpulation of 150,000,000 of people, who have 
much to give in exchange, customors coula not be found 
for such an amount of our manufactures as would fhmish 
employment to a great additional number of Britiidi artisans. 

It may be said, that the comparatively small amount of 
the country trade carried on between India and China, under 
licenses granted by the Company, holds out but small en- 
couragement to European adventurers. On tho other hand, 
it may be urged, that the articles Vhich India can supply 
to China, as well as those which it can reedive in exchange, 
are for the most part produced indifferently in both countries. 
It is also to be considered, that tbe greater part of this trade 
from !wdia* is limited to the supply Sf an article etzietly pro- 
hibited by the Chinese govenunent, so that the ships in 
which it is carried on cannot frequent the port whence alone 
foreign commerce is permitted. 

The anxiety shown by the Company to retain ite< mono- 
poly of the China trade is ^uffioie&lly aocounted'for fay the 
it bos fripiisDed, in compliance with the 
0all ef parliament, connected with ite commercial deahngs. 
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. The «oooi 9 it delivered tp Ibe uondhiUee on the 3d of Uexeh* 
"^833* andwMch ig msertedhithe Minutee of Evidence taken 
on the aeoond branch of the inquiry, (Finehoe and Aceounta* 
iq). 66» 69.) ghows that* but fbr this monopoly, no fuoda wo\dd 
nave exiated out of which any dividend oouM have been 
paid to the propxietora of Btook. . The pr^ta of the China 
trade are hehi^ stated to be 813,234/., which sura is reduced 
to 354,261/. by losses sustained upon the trade with India; 
so that, to make up a diow of ni^ts sufficient to provide a 
fund fla payment of the dividends, other sums must be 
brought into the account. Among these sumsoare 238,753/. 
ffir interest ^and disooiuxts, including an adjustQient for 
former years in respect of the interest charged in the terri- 
torial invoices outwards, and 1 97,785/. interest on tlm balance 
due from the territorial to the commercial «brancn at the 
close of the season 1827-28. As regards the first of these 
items, upwards of 200,000/. of it belong to < a^ustmonts for 
former years,' commeiicing in 1814; and no similar amount 
can, consequently, be reckoned upon in any future year. 
'W^th regard to tbe second amount, it is difficult to jus* 
tify its insertion upon any other ground than the necessity 
ibr:! exhibiting an apparent fund, out of which tho pro- 
5 prietors of India stock are to bo paid. The Company 
I in its political capacity is burthened with a heavy debt, 
incurred in the prosecution of numerous wars; and in 
its necessities has borrowed from itself, in its commer- 
cial capacity, *a sum upon which an interest account is 
raised, the amount of which is hero brought for^hrd. It 
would sorely puszle tho Accountant-general by wliom the 
statement*!^ ftlrnishcd to show that the amount thus exhi- 
bited exists anywhere except on the books of the Company — 
tliat it ‘can reUUy be considered as un item of profit, or 
. indeed os an item at all. The proprietors of the Company's 
! stock are as mucli* proprietors in respect of its territorial. as 
of its commercial concerns, — proprietors, in fact, of its debts ns 
well as its assets. The corporation must indeed, in tliis sense, 
be really, as it is held to be legally, one individual; and how, 
it may be asked, can any individual owe money to himself? 
The whole affkir of the nayment of dividends by the Com- 
pany out of gains acquirca in one capacity, while it has been 
constantly accumulating debts in another, is a species of 
mystification which, we should suppose, will not be tolerated 
under the regulations to be prescribed for the Company’s 
future guidance. 

Not evdii Xhis factitious aid, however, would suffice to 
accomplish this object, if it were not for the real amount 
of profit obtained from the Company’s hoineVard invest- 
ments from China. Deprived of this, tlfe balance of the 
profit and loss account of tho ; commercial branch would 
upjiear on the wrong side of the account. In fact„ a sum 
ecjual to 10^ per cent, upon its stock, is annually divided 
among the proprietors of a corporation, w'hich, according to 
a statement drawn out by its Accountant-general, in Au- 
gust lost, is burthened with a “ a deficient balance " of no 
less a sum than 12,228,135/., while its territorial debt in 
India, bearing interest, amounts to about 40,000,000/. sterl. 

Notwithstanding tins unpromising appearance, wc are far 
from believing, that in the event of puliament "[annulling 
the commercial privileges of the Company, the Directors 
would be unable to realize sufficient sui^lus funds for pay- 
ing dividends to the proprietors. In the event supposed, 
tho capital now employed in the pro&cution of com- 
mercial objects would be progressively applicable to the 
reduction of debt, and consequently to a diminution of 
the charge which it brings ; the continually growing com- 
merce of India would render one principal branch of 
its revenue, the customs, more emd more productive;'" 
and tbe land revenue, which has of late years expe- 
rienced a constant and steady improvement, may be ex- 
pected to go forward at the same advantageous rate of pru- 
mssion. If, too, the regulations of tlA Company afiecting 
the settlement of Europeans in its dominions were abo- 
lished (nr materially idaxed, in a f&w years such an im- 
pcovement might be expected in the habits and moans of 
themative inhabitants, as would oceaskm not only an im- 
portant increase in the commerce of the East* and in the 
revenue thence derived,^ but would also produce an aug- 

* The prodace of this branch of revenue is stated by the 
Company to be as follows i— 

1823.24 . • .4:1,353,587. 1826-27 . . .£1)460,608 

1024^ . • . 1,403,889 JB27-28 . . , 1,565,270 

I895r3^ . . . 1,418^466 1828-29 • . . 1,641,657 


mentation in the tonritodal revemies of the^Qorapany, to 
which the present rate of tnmease is h^ftiiig > ^ 

To show that those anticipated iraprovemonte vre not 
mere visionary speoiilatiion w^out warrant or foundation, 
we will mention, ^t the annual average amount of ^ 
gross revenues of India, wh^ in the three last years of the 
term which expired in 1814* wee 18«764,780/., was, in the 
three years up to 1828-9 inclusive, 88 hijjh as 22,987,472/. 

This increase has arisen femn a variety of sources, and 
through different causes. Among^heM may be mentiinfod 
the acquisition of new territory; efihtrged commeri^ial 
deqliiigs among private traders; increase of population; the 
enactment of better laws ; a more efficient management xai 
the part of the Company's officers ; the imposition of new 
stamp duties ; and the greater profit of the opium mmiqpcdy 
arising out of the continually growing consumption of 
article in,, China. « 

Daring the time that the revenues of the Company in 
India have been aujpiented in the degree above stated, 
the annual charges' of government have, on the other h^nd, 
gone on increasing in a still greater* ratio. This effect Imo 
followed from the expensive wars in which the Company hi# 
been engaged, and particularly from that carried on against 
the Burmese, during the continuance of which the debt was 
increased by the sura of 1 3,007,823/. The success of the In- 
dian government in these wars has been tfuch as materially to 
change its position relatively to other powers. Formerly, its 
territory was so situatedand distributed, that it was surrounded 
by countries rearly and willing, upon every occasion, to take up 
arms against their European neighbours ; whereas now, there 
is no enemy, properly so called, to be found within the wh(^ 
Peninsula of India. If this favourable alteration were ibl- 
lowed up by further measures of conciliation towards the native 
subjects of the Company, to which nothing would tend more 
than an improved system of jurisprudence, the pemanent 
military establishraent of the Company might be securely 
lessen^, and a variety of economical plans adopted which 
have hitherto been impracticable. 

It is urged with considerable earnestness by the advocates 
of tlie Company, in favour of the continuance of its com- 
’mercial monopoly, that the remittances which must be made 
from India, to meet the territorial charges defrayed in 
England, and which necessarily amount to' 3,660,000/. an- 
nually, cannot be effected with so much advantage through 
any other means than the commercial branch. The re* 
mittanc,es for this ])urposeB are now made by purchases of 
goods in India, « and by the homeward investment from 
Cliina. 

In support of this opinion, it is alleged, that upon the 
average of the whole period since the last renewal pf the 
charter, tlie Coiupany s remittances have been made more 
advantageously through the medium of theii* trade, than if 
bills of exchange hud been purchased from private mer- 
chants in India, who, by combining tog^er, might have 
raihtMl tho price of their hills against lie Company ; and 
that, if recourse had been hod to bullion ror making remits 
tances, great inconvenience and probably distress would 
have been occasioned to the commercial body in India. It 
has been argued, on the other hand, that the extent of the 
annual imports from India afid China, which would equoUy 
find their way to Europe, although the Company should not 
engage in making them, and winch, in all probability, would 
be shipped in lar^r quantities if the Company did not so en- 
gage, would ren&r it difficult for the private mei'ciiants to 
combine against the Company, which being the only, or 
nearly the only, purchaser of bills in the market, would be 
better able to regulate the exchanges witli reference to its 
own peculiar interest ; and that, in any case, its servants 
miji^ht resort to the alternative of remitting bullion, a course 
winch would be more detrimental to the merchants than to 
any other class or body, so that a consciousness of this pofWfr 
being held against them would raise up yet another secucifcy 
against combination. The direc;tora have used as a frtftite 
argument for the retaining of their commercial privij^es, 
that it would be uinustifiable in them to take upon •tboCom- 
pany the risk of the solvency of so n^y pSfwnBt and for 
such large amounts, as they must remit to Eturope. It does 
not appear, however, that it would be necessary to incur 
any such risk, since the merchants who might sell their 
bills would be willing to aoeompany them ny a seourity 
upon their bills of lamng^ so imt the goods which might 
form the foundation for thefr drafts would be pledged as 
security for their ^yment. AncUher mode of the 
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msflKMtfv In oiflSned by the sale of bfllt in 

Buklana dram otpon 6ie Indian treasuries; 

AiUonff^maniiA a!Qo|^ by the Company in of 
arenewalof itomont^y, ftbas been statad that the perfect 
securi^ and gtnat ferity now experienced in Collecting 
the duty en >lea, could not possibly eontmue if the trade 
wwe tiimmnpen ; and that the managetnent of the ware- 
hoiiiinii^ and Side branch of the Company's biuiness is con- 
dnctad Wfdi great economy, and at less cWrge to the public 
&en be experieno^. 

iMiQi regard to the ooUection of the duty, might be 
ftukid proper to confine the trade with China to such pqyts 
in the iJnited Kingdom as arc Warehousing ports, and pos- 
sessed of warehouses of special security ; in which case we 
have the evidence of Sir John Hall, the secretary to the 
Saint Katharine Dock Company, ibr asserting that the^duty 
oil teas deposited in.the warehouses of that Company could 
be equally well collected and secured to the crown, as under 
the existing regulations with the Kast^pdia Company. If 
this security cpuld be obtained from one establishment, it 
fbllowB, that the same security could be given by other Similar 
estaldishtnents. The collection of the tea duty has hitherto 
been managed by the excise officers. By a recent regula- 
tion, the article will very shortly be placed under the super- 
vision of the customs, where, as an article of foreign trade, 
k seems proper to ^place it. The expense to the govern- | 
ment is BtalM at 10,000/. per annum, or very little more | 
than a quarter per cent upon the amount collected. This 
is independent of the salaries of excise officers, who have the 
supervision of the stock of tea in the liands of dealers ; and of 
Hie expense of the coast blockade. As this rate is very greatly^ 
below that incurred in the collection of the custom duty ge- 
nerally, it is argued that the difference between the rates is so 
much saving, occasioned by the peculiar conveniences offered 
by the (Jompany.t It would, perhaps, be nearer to the truth 
to assert, that, as in every port to which tea would he brought, 
there are already existing custom houses, with their long 
array of collectors, comptroUeis, searchers, waiters, and clerks, 
the additional labour which would attach to these ofiicers, if 
required to receive the duty upon one article in addition to^ 
those already under their charge, would call for no addi- 
tional outli^; and* that the 'sum now paid, however small 
its per centage rate upon the duty collected, is unnecessarily 
paid, and may be altogether saved to the country by a new 
arrangement. 

With respect to the argument grounded upon the low 
charges on merchandise made by the Company, we have 
the same evidence to prove that it is without foundation ; 
that the Saint Katharine Dock Company, and consequently 
that other Establishments, could perform the sem(;o much 
cheaper than the rate incurred by the East India Company. 
Nov is this mere assertion without at least analogous proof. 
The East India Company's charge upon the article of in- 
digo is stated to amount to 32*. per chest, while the rates 
and eharges of the St. Katharine Dock Company upon the 
same article do not exceed 21*. per chest. 

_ VI . — Prepriety qf Separating the Political from the 
Commercial Character qf the Company, 

Under the act of 1813, the Directors are enjoined to apply 
the surplus, commercial profits of the Company to the reduc- 
tion of its Indian debt, or home bond debt. The surplus 
profits thus applicable, which have accrued since the passing 
of the act up to the session 1830-31 inclusive, are stated by 
the Company's accountant to have amounted to 8,135,567/., 
of which sum has been appropriated accoidingly, 

the Directors assuming the right to retain a considerable 
balance unappropriated, in ord^ to make provision against 
unforeseen msses in subfte(|uent years. 

Much confiicting evidence was adduced before the Com- 
mittee of 1830, upon the subject of the real or supposed ad- 
vantage which, previously to the year 1794, one branch of| 
the Company's affairs obtained at the ^pense of the other. 
On qne bond it was contended ^^ati during the period in 
question, commerce derived considerable benefit at the ex^- 
pense of territory ; while, on the otherj a directly contrary 
ei^ion has been maintained. 

(MnSom not less conflicting were offered toflieCpmmittee, 
^ tq the Etatq of the account between ^ twQ branches 
^ Commy s last teim. Statements have been 
by dmerent parties, at variance with those pre* 
S^irahyms Cchnpany, and which equally differ fSKMn efich' 


other, both hi pilnd|4e Ipid detaffs. The Ceifitiihlee dees 
not attempt to draw any eonclusioh ftom the e^nfiiBting 
statements ^us brought i^ard, but eimtents imslf with 
drawing the attontkm of the House to the eoutroversy^ 
is quite impossible within our limits to atte(aipt>ai^ elueidar 
tion of so complicated a subject We will memly state, 
that the Rocountant employed hy the govemmeut fue the 
examination of the accounts of the Company discredits the 
views taken by the parties who controvert Um statements of 
the Company. 

Great anidety is shown by the Directors to eitahlidi the 
existence of a oonsid^able debt owing to the oommerolat 
by the territorial branch ; and the reason foe this anxiety, is 
sufficiently obvious. If P«&iiament should determine upon 
confirming its ** territorial possessioDS to the Company, an 
argument is hence famished why that oonflrmalaoii should 
be accompanied by a continuance of commercial piivile^jes, 
thus shown to be so important towards the administration 
of political functions. If, on the other hand, the state should 
determine to take Uiose territorial possessions into its e4n 
hands, the Company will have mam out a claim to a very 
considerable compensation hi its commercial oapooity. Thn 
is one reason why, in continuing to the Company its j^itical 
fiinctions, that continuance sho^d be accompanied by com- • 
mercial privileges ; and that reason would be its inability to 
provide, by any other means, the revenue necessary for the 
proper administration of the government. Let us examine, 
by means of the accounts l^fbre us, how far the surplus 
profits derived from trade can be made instrumental to this 
end. 

A statement of the pi-ofits deriveil by the Company from 
the whole of its commercial dealmgs, in the ten years from 
1819-20 to 1828-29 inclusive, shows an average sum of 
81^,900/., which, being chargeable wirii the dividends to 
the proprietors, amounting to 6.30,000/. per annum, leaves 
only 185,900/. annually applicable in aia of the Indian re- 
venues. The territonal ^aebts in India bearing interest 
amounted, on May 1, 1830, to 39.948,488/., and it does not 
appear that any material alteration has becA subsequently 
made in its amount. The interest annually payable in re- 
spect of this debt amounts to 2,163,430/., being an average 
interest of about 5§ per cent. The balance in thvour of the 
commercial branch is stated by the Company's accountant 
to be 21,102,182/. If from this sum we deduct the Com- 
pany's home ,bond debt, 3,795,892/., we have a sum remain- 
ing applicable to the reduction of the debt of 17,306,290/. 
Of this sum 5,926,674/. consists of the fixed capital of the 
Company in warehouses, &c., and payments made on ac- 
count of the territorial bran<di. Some considerable loss would 
be sustained by the sale of property constituting the first 
item, and the last is evidently not available. Leaving these 
sums, therefore, out of the question, and making a liberal • 
allowance for other losses which might be sustained in 
realizing all the assets, the Company might still apply 
10,000,000/. of liberated commercial capital towards the ex- 
tinction of its Indian debt ; and this, effected at the average 
rate of interest above stated, would cancel an annual charge 
to the amount of 537,500/. But a considerable portion of 
the debt bears interest at the rates of 6 and 8 per cent. ; 
and if the redemption took place in those portions, the 
annual saring wquM amount to more than 600,000/., a sum 
but little short of the average commercial profits as stated 
above, and ve^ far beyond the realized profits of the year 
1829-30, the Iwt of which the reports frirtiish any detailed 
statement. 

In the Appendix, No. 7 to Part 11. (Finance and Trade), 
of the Reiwrt erf 1832, we find a statement of iwductions, 
civil, marine, and military, ordered by the Court of Directors 
and the several local governments since the close of the year 
1827-28. These re^tions amount to more than 1,700,000/. 
per annum ; and, aUhough it may not bo practicable all at 
once to effect so sweeping a refold there can be no doubt 
that fully as much as ts contemplatt^ in these tHrdeii may 
be effe^d in the course of a few years, provided no fresh 
bostflities should be offered on the part of any of t£e native 
powers. A^arietyi^of circumsttoices lead to the eomsluskm 
that such on event is less Bkely to happen tmr at any 
period since our first conquests were effected in India ; and 
It may even be, that, by aEpHhdng the Company erf its com- 
mercial character, one fruUfril souxtfe erf jeabusiet may be 
dried up, and wars may toeans be rendered less 

probablte. We see hes^ from tibe evidence befcre u«, 
mat* the territorial ana frscal revenues erf the; Company 
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EAST IM&IA t!@ilPANY’S mMWtm. 
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. hm Sir spoM.tiate been jin n eoum of nrogiwiahw tttpmvo- 
■moni yft) cwmot doulMI, ibflrefore, that if the inin«b of 
the Oon^any'a semoli were diracted t» hn* 

prove the syatem nf government in the veet «ja^ over 
vhieh k rule*, the amount of revenue at praaent drven%om 
it might be fhrther augmenteth while me ohwgea of^ 
vmimiont might he Inaaened. 

There aw many pointa eonneotadiridi ^ Oompaw’s 'go- 
vemmeni uhioh are embraced in the dootnneiM hewn ua, 
of importanee to be undetatood by tboae vhooriih to make 
themeeWea Mly maatns of a very large and mgaplieated 
anbjeet. The matters which we have here taken up era 


thou trhich haw the g w at e st intawat te Oe 

com&meial^ 

And maniifactuti|%^ of the tdioimiittHy at nhi* 

Itreaent momaxst. Hm branch^ vbidb we We jftasaed 
over altho\i);h net inxisediately Wmneeted wi& the 
mtton that will Ibsiia ibe itt\)||ect» of paidianmtary ^ 
ensiion aa thoae upoa wWb we have enlereda ajte fet 
replete with interest. Wo be induceda upon a (rauw 
oooaaknit to devote somepigeite imjuxooimtc^tbeCcniipeiiya 
vyttem of internal manogenxent^ m pnrmed m the dnemal 
and judicial government of its posmsteiM^ iti the mea&wne, 
a very fthoirt account of the remkuo tMsb of thia typtetiii as 
disclosed in parliamentary reports, may be ioen in the CW 
panion to thn Almanac for the present year: 


AK ACCOUNT of the Profit or liose upon^ Trade of the Best Indie Company between Europe and India, Europe etid Cl^iiy. 
India and Chi^ and between China «ad the British North Amertcan Colonies. 

1 

Imports firom Indte* 

Xxports to India. | 

Imports tireak China. 

Esporta to (Aina. 

Trade between 
India andCblna. 

H 


Profit. 

Lom. 

Profit. 

Lots. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

Lom. 

Profit. 

*Lom. 

Profit ’ 

Loel*' ' 

1810-20 

1820*21 

1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 
1824.25 
1825*26 
1826-27^ ' 

*1827-28 

1828^9 

£. 

40,628 
* • * . 

• . . • 

. * . ■ 

e 

• . • • 

• ■ ' * a 

h • * * 

£ 

165, &56 
83,250 
118,549 
.365,875 
44,192 
119,172 
401,174 
348,060 
507,627 

£ 

39,128 

llf,160' 

49.740 

35.740 
39,457 
21,942 

3,334 

£ 

9,066 

e e • 

• e • 

. . .• 

• • • 

* • a 

13,565 

18,835 

£ 

1,020,670 
1,052,417 
1,246,786 
1,116,387 
d, 145, 383 
1,141.454 
1,067,166 
935,868 
788,094 
763,434 

£. 

• • e 

• • e 

• e 0 

£. 

80,977 

104,610 

9,752 

10*924* 

'21,261 

60,551 

18,024 

£. 

*92,018* 

* 2*424* 

*22,084* 

£. 

24,310 

£. 

10,566 

71,094 

186,387 

45,838 

40,460 

3,678 

* 8.744* 
70,470 

• e e e 

£. 

» e e a 

e • • e 

• e e • 

seen 

18.557* 

12,225 

13,798 

14,970 

£. 

e e 

8 • 

• e 

e e 

• e 

e e 

• 

40,528 

2,153,464 

40,523 

199,500 

41,466 


• 


306,099 

116,526 

110,526 

24,310 

437,177 

24,310 

■1 

■ 

Profit . 
Loss . 

e e • e 

'2,‘H2,94i 

. 158,034 

e e e e 

. . . 

10,277,659 

« e e a e 

• « • 

189,573 

e a • e 

e e e e 

• e e 

e ^e e 

412’86r' 

52,548 
• • • » 

• • ' 

• 2 

1829.80 

• 

e • e • 

519,641 

e e e e 

66,399 

Profit. .... £10,684,814 
Losse. . # . . 2,525,809 

Balance of Gain £8,1 59,006 


o 

68,605 


e • 


The Trade carried on with China by American merebants during | 
fifteen years, from 1813-14 to 1827-28 inchisive, is stated in the 

Appen 

dix to the Lords' Report of 1830 as follows: 

Val. of Imports. 

Ships. Tom. Dollars. 

Val. of Exp. 
'.Dollara. 

1613-141 

1814-15 

1 

. . 9 

2,854 

451,500 

579,000 

1815-16 


. t 30 

10,208 

2,527,500 

4,920,000 

1816-17 


. . 38 

13,096 

5,609,600 

5,703,000 

1817-18 


. . 39 

14,325 

7,076328 

6,777,000 

1818-19 


. . 46 

16,022 

10,017,151 

9,041,755 

1819*20 


. . 39 

13,641 

8,158,961 

8,182,016 

1820-21 


. . 25 

8,470 

not stated 

«* 

1821-22 


. 42 

14,702 

8,199,741 

7,058,741 

1822413 


. . 31 

11,297 

8,338,398 

6,313,126 

7,523492 

1823*24 


. • 85 

13,635 

6,677,149 

1824*25 


. . 37 

14,452 

8,962i)45 

8,501,121 

1825-26 


. . 38 

not stated 

7,756ib31 

8,752,562 

1826-27 


, . 19 

7,034 

3,843,717 

4,363,788 

1827*28 


V . 20 

Bfi^7 

6^238,788 

0,659,925 


^ The Imi^Tts, of which the value is above statedi eonsisted of 
ginseng, opium^ i^utelciilvSrt metals^ skins, Cochinenl, pepper, and 
other spices, cottoug and cotton goods, woollen goods, linen goods, 
rice cleaned and in the husk, eandal wood, and dollars. 

The ex{H>rts cottsisted of tea, nankeen cloth, raw and/Wrought 
^ks, cassia, china ware, mate and mattAXi^SUgar, and drugs. 

The dedamd value of WiA Ipyuhsca and MaUulaeterci^ ea* 
ported fVom the United Kingdom toChinmln fiireigii ships, was-^ 


1818 . . 

. £ 2,527 

. . . 

1819 . . 

. . 29,324 

1828 . . 

1820 . . 

. . 178,362 

1820 . .. 

4821 . . 

i . 135,954 

1827 . . 

1829 . . 

. . 12,500 

1828 . . 

1823 . . 

. . 104,165 

1889 , 


£ 

143,997 

70,985 

86,253 


These goods eonsisted principally of cotton and wooitkli manu- 
fiietiirtey riaeiwwarej guns s«w pwtoie, cop|)W, iron wrewht and 


Papers respecting the East India Company’s 
Charter, issued March 27, 1833. 


Since the above article was in type, and just as we were 
about to proceed to press, a correspondence of considerable 
length between the Court of Directors and the Right Hon. 
Charles Grant, the President of the Board of Control, 
accompanied with other papers relating to the renewal of the 
Company's Charts, has been printed by order of the Court 
of Proprietors. The negotiations of which these papers con- 
tain the history commenced on the 12th of October, 1830, 
on which day a conference took place at Apsley-house 
between the Duke of Wellington ana Lord EUenboroughon 
the one part, and the Choinnan and Depsity-cbairman of 
the Company on the other, in order,” as his Grace stated, 
to ascertain what the views and intentions of the Company 
would Win the event of its being considered expedient that 
tile Court of Directors should continue to exercise fhnctioilB 
I similar to those now intrusted to them in the government df 
1 India, but that the Company should no longer possess ^ 
monopoly of the China trade.” After the accession of IJte 
■ present ministry, the negotiations were resumed by an 
^ view which took place at the India Board betWC^ Ife. 
Grtint and ftie two Chairmen of the Company, and wMcil 
appears to have been followed by several others, of 
the memoranda are not given. But the more 
part of the correspondence is that which ^him 
sineh the lOth of December last, on which d^ JSmwM 
and Mr, Grant submitted to the Chnlmiau 
Paper of HinW* an outline of iftte 

government was prepared to pmpese Ibr the 

ftiture regulation of the Company ^ 


11i€ Chins monopoly to Ciiie. . 

The Beet Indie Got^y lo 

The Cowpeny’e sete^Acmte*^ 

Mwesioassnd .48 -the 

fee territorial goverm teiwt of )toma> 

•An mnSAfof 83(^WI, fe he granted fe the plppidektei> fe he 
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COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAFEB. 


April, 1888^ 


wteriioml lp«|» eacdiusiv^y, ftit4 to lom pin of the 

debt of thiii mn^jr, not to Yo4««m^Ii Mbre 
30th of -April, 1$^ Anid ^n, at the opiioO of PirUAIiia;it, by the 
papiORt if 100/. for eVoiy 5/. 5t. of annuity. 

st&eh part of tfao commercial asseti aa it co«v«rt1|ile into money 
to be id cottvtetod, and the i>rooeeds, with the'^OMli wlOaee of the 
oommerctil department, aa exhibited in the eiKiOtiiit of stock by 
comptitiitioii for the dOth of Ainriti 1834, apptKmrUled to the die- 
of OR amount of the present •h^orial debt e^ to a 
OeMel pmdndng 630,000/. a year. 

%Mtextitorial revonoeof Inaiaioheobargeablewith oU expenses 
incurred on account of that country at home and abroad. 

The new annuitants to retain themntcter of a joint stock company. 

The qualification of the prvq^rieiors, and the right of voting, to 
lemain oa gt present. 

Ihe num^r of dixecton to be ; cue fourtli to go out by 
rotation erery year, but to he immediately re^gible. 

The patronage to remain seetcd in the directors. 

The military patronage to be exercised os at present. 

The civil sCrvaaits to m educated at HaileVb^. 

The details of tibe arrangement to be settled hereafter ; but, per« 
hagL something of the folkmriog nature ipight answer !«— • 

Thoatudonts at the college to bo considered only as competitors 
for writorships. 

T^ir number to be so regulated that there may be always more 
candidates than appointments. 

Bach student to remain at the college no longer than years. 

Vacancies for civil appointments in India to be filled from the 
college, on public examination, by the students approved the most 
able. 

The directors to fill up the vacancies at the eoUego each year : 
aadi director to nominate in succession. 

The plans and arrangements respecting the course and subjects < 
of study to be formed by the Board and trie professors. 

The 4rth section of the 53d Geo. IlUcap. 155, to remain, hut 
made applicable to removal as well as appointment, and to jPn^/'es- 
$pr» as well as Principals. 

The ODvemor-geoeral in council to report annually, on his re- 
sponsibility^ the number of writers and cadets and assistant^sur- 
geons required for the service of the next year. 

T%e Board of Control to hav6 the power of redudng, but not of 
augmenting, that number. 

Every British subject to have the right of going out to the seai^ 
of goverraent of the three presidencies of India, without license ; 
hut his right of visitihg the Interior, or of residing there, and of 
acquiring and holding properly, to be subject to the restraiuts and 
regulations which the local government may impose. 

9 The powers of the Court, and its relations with the India Board, 
to remain as at present, except as modified in the following sum- 

mw 

Tixe Court, on the Board’s final and conclusive order, ore to send 
the demteh by the first ship that goes after such order. 

In the event of the Court refusing to prepare a despatch, or to 
send a dei^ateh as altered by (he Booid, the Board to have the 
power of sending it themselves. 

Appointmeut of Oovemora subject, aa now, to tlio approbation of 
the King ; but the Board to have a veto on the recall. 

The same with regard to commanders of the forces. 

The Board to have the same power with regard to pensions or 
salaries below 200/. a year, and to gratuities below 600/ , that they 
have now with respect to salaries, pensions, or gratuities above 
thiMie amounts. 

Home expenditure and esiablUbment to be under the control of 
^ Board. 

*' Tile suhxequent correspondence refers, of course, entirely 
to theie oppositions ; and the following are thc^ principal 
points whu^ coma into discussion. On the sub- 

ject of the monopoly ot the trade to China, Mr. Grant's 
deolamtion in his letter of the 12th of February, is Mrfecily 
explicit. AlbAr a long and elaborate ar^mont, he con- 
cludes by aayihg Whatever may be roe demsion of the 
Company, X must repeat, that it is not the intention of the 
government to recommend to Parliament the renewal nf the 
Company's exdbisive privilege of trade with China.*' He 
adds, in the same oommunication, ** I am bound to stRte 
frankly, that his Majesty's minia^ being, on the fullest 
consideration, convinced of the jostico and liberality of |he 
terms now oftered, wUl be prepared, ip the event of a re- 
jection of them, to propose to Penlateent a plan ibr the 
future government of India without 4be instramentality of 
^ Company-" He concludes by that if no 

de^on of the proprietors is cOmmunkatea to him by the 
834 ef he wul ibel himself compe|}ed to oensider that 

J nosal w detMnod. In a subsenquetit letter* hol^or., 
be ludidWamh, he states that he had no to 
te^e ]Mod hete spedAed as tlm Kte^ 


The direoters demand, as an indkpmbteble preUminary to 
their of Ihe government Of In4U qn the ternte 

sutoitteo* they ^ should be secifred ip 1|he rogular 
supply of funds to tbe territorial payxnents in Eng- 
land, amountuig to b^een 2,000,0001. and 3,000,00$. 
annually i" but to this Mr. Grant replies, ** that the fhnds - 
requisite to meet the expenm of the Indian empim must 
be sought, and will be fiiund, in the resources of that 
empyre tetolf ; and ^ that the means of making available 
in Ehg^and any part of those resources, will be furnished by 
some of tbe ^hfferent modes of remittance which are usual 
in the o^mercial i^d, and wtuch are never found want- 
ing whom remittance is required, either fbr commercial or 
political purposes." Another demand of the|direotors is, 
that some collstqrtd security should be provided ** for the 
regular payment of the dividend, and, urtimately, if neces- 
sary, the principal, in the shape of an ^active sinxing-ftind, 
based upon the investment in the national stocks or some 
portion ^f the commercial assets." They wish that a sum 
of 3,000,000/. should be devoted to this purpose. To mqpt 
these views, the government make the following proposal : — 

That there sboll be taken out of tbe commercial aaseU of the 
company the sum of 1,200,000/. sterling, w^h sh^ be 'invested 
in tho national stocks ov other public securities of this country, and 
shall, with Its accumulate^ interest, form a fund, as a guarantee or 
collateral security for the capital stock of the Company, and appli- 
cable to its future redemption. That this sum shall n(^ nor shall 
any part ef it, nor of the dividends arising from it^ be implied to any 
oilier purpose than the formation of suoi guarantee fund for the 
object just mentioned ; but that it shall be suffiircd to accumulate 
until it shall be applied, as hereinafter meAtiunecl, t<Avkrds the re- 
dempfioii of tho annuity of 630,000/., or uutil it shall, together with 
its accumulations, amount to the sum of twelve million^ ; after 
which, no further accumulation Kliall take place, but all the subse- 

2 u^nt interests or divKlends shall be applieiL at the oplidh of the 
irectors and the board, either towards the discharge of the prin- 
cipal of the general territorial debt of India, or in some other man- 
ner for the tenefit of the territory.’* 

The security, therefore, it will be observed, is not to be 
applied to the payment of the dividend, but only to the 
reaemption of the capital. It is afterwards stated that 
ministers, expecting that the guarantee-fund thus established 
will, in the course of forty years, amount to 6,000,000/., are 
ready to recommend it to Farhament to declare that the an- 
nuity shall not be liable to a compulsory discharge within 
that term That the repajTnenl shall be at ihp rtxte of 100/. 
for every 5/. 5<. is declared by Mr. Grant to be considered by 
him as a 6irfe qufi non. With the commercial property of 
the Company it fs also intimated that there will be trans- 
forred to the government “ all the obligations, whether of a 
legal kind, or binding on the ground of equity and liberality, 
which may attach to that property." Finally, the period 
during which the political functions of the Company shall 
be continued, it is proposed to fix at about fifteen years ; 
and it is hinted that meanwhile, as the duties of the Direc- 
tors will, under the now arrangement, be considerably dimi- 
nished, it may be propr that thoir number should bo re- 
duced in a corresponding ratio. This coiTespondenoe, we 
have only further to odd, was read to a General Court of 
Proprietors on Monday, the 25th inst., when no debate took 
place, but the discussion was adtjoumed to the 1 5th of April. 
The manner in which the plan of the government is likely 
to 1^ received by tho proprietors and tho public may he 
anticipated from the fact that on the day after this oommu- 
nioation was made, India stock rose immediately not less 
than 12 per cent 
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THE BANKING SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

It wag our intention to have detoted a Supplementary 
Number to an analyais of the Report of the Committee of 
the Houbo of bommong (Au^si, 1832) on the afi^irs of the 
Bank of En^laSd ; and, incidentally, to have added gome 
remarks on the su^ect of banking generally. We have, 
hp.wever,1tlio\ight ivmore advisable to limit the publication 
of SupplemeTtfg to me in earh Quarter; and, therefore, as‘ 
the question ot the renewal of the Bank Charter will almost 
immediately come under the consideration of Parliament, it 
has appeared to us right, at the risk of affording little variety 
in the present Number, to give the main facts of this import- 
ant subject without delay. The knowledge of these facts may 
throw some light upon the general question of the currency, 
which has just been disposed of by I’arliament, The sub- 

rations of the Provincial Banks of England and of the Banks 
ol‘ Ireland and Scotland ; with a iiotice of the improvements 
in our banking system that naturally arise out of the renewal 
of the Ba^ik CJharter. To the first divisiou of the subject 
wc shall confine ourselves in the present Number. 

Origi*n of Banking and karly B'anks. 

All banks wore originally for the purpose of deposit; 
money, jewels, and other portable effects of great value for 
the space they occupied, being lodged there for safe custody. 
By degrees, the value of the deposits increased, and banks 
became useful for mercantile and financial purposes. In 
these, as in other commercial institutions, the Italians 
took the lead of the rest of modem Europe, in conse- 
quence, not as some writers imagine, of any particular 
intelligence or power of invention in the inhabitants of 
Italy, but of the earlier progress of civilization and trade 
in that country. A commercial intercourse was main- 
tained on the part of Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, with Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria in Egypt, in an age when 
transactianB with foreign countries ymre, in a manner, 
unknown in the north and west of Europe. Italy ^us 
derived advants^e from two causes; she presen'ed the 
remains of the civilization of antiquity, and was in a fit state 
to profit by intercourse with her contemporaries when, in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the dawn of improvement 
appeared in Germany, Franco, and England. Hence, a 
considerable increase in her town population at a time when, 
in the rest of Europe, nine-tenths of the inhabitants lived in 
the open country. # 

Bank of Venice,-^ Of the commercial towns of Italy, 
Venioe was the first to attain wealth ai^d a large population, 
in consequence of the security from attack albnled by her 
peculiar position. It was in the latter half of the tweUth 
century (in the year 1171) that the Bank o£ Venice was 
founded, and received a regular oonstitutioQ from tlie go- 
vernment of the republic. The first point.was to pro^ide for 
the seeurity of the deposits, whether of coin, bullion, jewel- 
leiy, or hills of exchange ; the next, to moke fr the mterest 
of the depositors that the money or remain 

In the bank. This could* be done only by miiahling the 
■ deposUoia to trafri«» their property by oi^^^ in writing, 
without an actual removal of the articles. Wth that view, 
ftb hank^ opened an account in its books with each depo-J 
Vox,. I. ^ 


sitor; giving him credit for the amount of tiie money, or 
the value of effects sent in by him. The hidte of snidi 
credits was said to be the holder of so much battk«'Xnon^ » 
and the effect of certain public regulations, emanating flsitll 
the government, was to render bank-money ftilly equal, 
rather more than equal, in value to the current money w 
the city. Compared with the latter, bank-money hfie a 
premium or aWo, smpll in amount, but sufficient to indneo 
the owner, when making a payment to a third party, to ^ 
so by cheque or order, instead of withdrawing the money ot 
effects. Tlie same motive operated with the persons receiv- 
ing the cheque or transfer ticket ; so that the property re- 
mained generally in the bank. * 

Bank of Atnsterdam. — About four centuries later, Am- 
sterdam attained great importance in trade. Several cir- 
cumstances concuired to this fortunate result; — ^tho ex- 
tensive opening to the north-east of Germany afforded by 
the Zuyder-zee ; the vicinity of Flanders, at that time mb 
most improved part of tlie north of Europe ; and, after the 
siege and capture of Antwerp in 1585, the removid of many 
of the principtd merchants of that city to Amsterdam. The . 
consequence was a great extension of the Dutch {rade with 
foreign parts — with the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and the 
central part of Europe ; so that, in buying and selling, 
much inconvenience was experienced from the number and 
diversity of foreign coins. Hence the establishment of a 
bank, on a plan similar to tliat of Venice, — ^viz., giving 
credit to depositors for specific sums in the books of the 
bank ; hence, also, regulations on the p»t of the magistracy, 
calculated to enhance the vahie of hank-money, compart 
to metallic currency. With that vieW, it was enacted, that 
all bills of exchange, payable in Amsterdam, should 4)e 
acquitted in bankmoney ; also, that coins, when deposited 
at the bank, should be entered to the credit of the depo- 
sitors, in a manner which rendered bank-money more valu- 
able than the metallic currency. 

The directors thus attained their object of inducing depo- 
sitors to make payments by cheques or written transfers, 
instead of actual removal of tlie money or effects. From 
these and other regulations, the bank acquired the complete 
confidence of merchants and the public ; bank-money bore 
a regular premium or agio ; and, during the seventeendi 
century, the period of a great extension of the trade of Hol- 
land, the deposits in the Bank of Amsterdam were succus- 
sively on the increase. 

Bank qf Hamburgh. — Hamburgh, like Amsterdam, was 
a place of trade in the middle ag^ ; but, notwithstanding 
its spaojpus river, it was much longer in acquiring exten- 
sive commerce, in consequence, doubtless, of the pover^ 
of the su^acent country. The Bank of Hamburgh was 
established in 1619 under the guarantee of the magis- 
trates, two of whom are ex offldo members of the bwk 
direction. It has been all along a well-conducted estabbsh- 
ment, accommodating the public by discounts, as w^ as ^ 
loans on deposits of gold, silver, and jewels. The TUlwtt» 
to advanoo to the depositor three-fourths of the valuei 
continue the loan from six to twelve months. 


Bank op England. 

The Bank of England received its first charter in 1894^ 
in the midst of the arduous contest maintained by 
(^rmany, and Holland, against the restless mhbitioQ ofLouis 
XIV. The finances of government being straitened, a loon 
of 1 ,200,000/. was by reiqpectaht^ mecchanta in London, 

on condition of receiving inlimst at the rate of 8 per cent, 
and a charter of incorpmria^n as a bimk, under the title of 
Governor and Comply <w thb Bank of England. 

The '^lUPter specified, kt some l^igth, the ftindamental 
duties and privile^ kf the corporation ; and tiros drawn in 
such a msnber pa io indicate a consideirable* advance in tha 
knh#ledgn of bimimeroial principles. Thus, instead of ob- 
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taining exclusive privileges in trading,— which a century 
have^^een an <dijeet of ambitidn with It society 
of bank was limited to a speciac department 

df Tiz., ^ in bills of excha^ige and in gold 

and silver. It was prohibited from taking part iu any mer- 
oantile concern ; but it was authorised |o make advances^ 
like, the Bank of Hamburgh, on the security of merchandise 
lodged with it, or pledged to it by written documents. Loans 
Otr goods, which in later times have been bo seldom required 
fronWthe bank, would, it was then thought, form a prin- 
0^1 part of its business ; so limited in t£)se days was the 
monied capital of bankers, brokers, or merchants. ^ One part 
of the functions of the new association was the management 
of the public debt ; for which (the amount being then very 
small), the allowance from government was fixed at 4000t. 
a year. 

Such was the original constitution of the Bank of Eng- 
land. The merits or demerits of such an establishment 
then very little understood, the •first charter was 
limitra to eleven years ; but the reign of Anne being, like 
that of King William, a period of war, and of war on a Very 
expensive scale, the bank directors had little difficulty in 
obtaining its renewal. This took place in 1708, in the 
midst of the successes of Marlborough, when government 
and the public accounted a loan of money the greatest service 
that patriotic subjects* could render to their country. In that 
year the bank added about 2,000,000i. to their original ad- 
vance to government, making their total advance 3,375,000/. 
— in return for which, their charter received an extension of 
upwards of twenty years, viz. to 1 732. The current rate of 
interest having fallen during the fifteen years that had 
elapsed since the establishment of the bank, the charge to 
government was now reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. ; which, 
nigh as it now seems, was a more moderate rate of interest 
than then prevailedrin any part of Europe except Holland. 

The extent of the advances to government now made it 
necessary for the bank directors to increjise their capital ; 
that is, to call on the persons holding bank stock to advance 
more money, receiving stock in return. Thus, in 1 708, the 
CMital was doubled ; the holder of 1 00/. bank stock being 
ofiered a fiirther 100/. stock, ir^he thought fit to advance to 
the bank a further 100/. in money. As to such an exchange, 
there was and could be little hesitation on the part of tne 
pmrietors, the affairs of the bank being prosperous, and 
3deiding a yearly dividend of 8 or 9 per cent. Its stock was 
consequently at a premium ; that is, a person acquiring 1 00/. 
bank stock could readily dispo.se of it on the Stock Exchange 
ibr more than 1 00/. in money. 

The long war, caused by the ambition of Louis XIV., 
came at last to a close : England, Holland, and Austria, all 
laid down their arms ; and financiers as well as roerchanlH 
calculated on a long continuance of peace. The bank now 
received a further extension of its charter; and in 1717 
increased its advances to government by 2,000,000/., reduc- 
ing, at the same time, its yearly charge to the Treasury from 
6 to 5 per cent. 

The years 1720 and 1721 were the »ra of the South Sea 
Conmany ; the career of which, when compared Avilh that of 
the Bank of England, afforded a striking proof of the supe- 
lienty of careful management, and limited profit, over blind 
confidence and sanguine speculation. The distress! conse- 
quent on the failure of the South Sea Scheme, was general 
and great : government and the bank now came forward to 
relieve the unfortunate shareholders. The bank had money 
to advance ; end government, ly obtaining an Act of Parlia- 
ment to secure the payment of the interest on a given sum 
of South Sea stock, was able to render that stock of equal 
value with other funded property. This was accordingly 
done : the bank bought South Sea Stock to the extent of 
4,000,000/., on the responsibility of government, and paid 
that large sum by collingt as before, on ite proprietors ; viz., 
by giving to those who chose it, 100/ of bank stock for 100/. 
in money ; an exchange very readily accepted, because the 
ibrmer was, as on the preceding occasion, at a premium — 
10©^. bank stock selling on the Stock Exchange for more 
fruin 100/. money. 

We are now arrived at the administration of Sir Robert 
Wdpole in this country, and of Cardinal Fleury in Eranoe ; 
n period marked Jiy more than twenty years of peace, and 
by an anxious attention, on the part of either minister, to 
reform and the reduction of the public burdens, 
instituted by Walpole, paid off in 
tg the, debt of government to the bank; and)f 


wc question the policy of m sinking fund, formed by conti- 
nuing taxes wbien mif^t and ought to have bAeh repealed, 
there can bewio doubt of tlm advantage of a measure which 
soon ibllowed ; we meah, reducing the rate Of interest paid 
by government to the bank from 5 to 4 per cent. That 
r^uction, the largest as yet jnade, afforded another striking 
example of the abundance of disposable capital attendant on 
a continuance of peace. 

Sir Robert Walpole was driven from the minist^ in 1 741 
by the clamour of faction and the impatience of the ptd>lic 
for a war with€»pau]u The contest soon extended to Esaaoet 
and in 1742 the aid of the Bank of England was again called 
in by government. The result was, on the one hand, an 
increased ^advance by the Ifank to the Treasury ; on the 
other, a oontinuation of the bank charter to the^ear 1764. 
This war was of very varied success : by sea, pur countrymen 
maintained their accustomed sui>eriority ; by land, the 
French, commanded by Marshal Saxe, had, in general, the 
advantage of the allies. Money, abundant during the early 
part of the war, became scarce as it proceeded, and as the 
scale of our expenditure increased. In 1746 the bank ad- 
vanced nearly 1,000,000/. to government, and raised the 
money from the proprietors of bank stock, by giving them, 
as beibre, the option of receiving 100/. stock for 100/. money. 
At last came peace and* a returning abundance of capital, 
which enabled government to reduce the interestpayable to the 
bank, ftrgift!om4 to 3J per cent, and eventually to 3 percent. 

The next war, begun in 1756, was conducted, under the 
able administration of Lord Chatham, with vigour^and sue- 
<5ess : the credit of government with the mercantile body stood 
high; there was little difficulty iiiyaising mqpey by ^niblic 
loan, so that it was not necessary for ministers t(. call on the 
bank for any permanent loan. Besides, the amount Already 
lenfby the bank to government (above 1 i, 000,000/.) was as 
great as was consistent with prudence, or with the means 
of the proprietors of bank stock. Next came, in 1775, the 
war with our American colonies, which extended, in 1778, 
to a war with France, Spain, and eventually Holland. 
Still no advance beyond the usual amount took place, on the 
qiart of the bank, till towards the close of the war (the year 
1781), when a temporary loan was made to government in 
consideration of an extension of the bank charter to the year 
1812. 

The peace of 1783 relieved this country from a most 
arduous and expensive contest : a state of confirmed peace 
directed to a productive purpose the thousands of men and 
millions of capital lately wasted in destructive hostility. The 
public recovc?red gradually from the apprehension of loss of 
power caused by the separation of the North American 
colonies ; our town population increased ; our numuluctures 
extended, favoured as they w'ore by the easy conveyance of 
fuel, raw materials, and bulky goods, on canals. Add to 
this the animating eflect of the increase of country banking, 
which at this time was extended without being abused. The 
revenue improved slowly but progressively; and Mr. Pitt 
was enabled to conduct our finances during ten years without 
any aid from the bank beyond that of temporary advances. 

Such was the condition of the country until the close of 
the year 1792, when the affairs of France unfortunately 
assumed an aspect which led to the relinquishment of a state 
of peace, and of tire various reforms for which that state 
was indispensable. The transition from peace to war was 
unexpected, and the shock to our productive industry was 
great. The circulation of our country banks had increased, 
and a number of manufacturing anu other establishments 
had been formed on the faith of the continuance of peace, and 
of q low interest of money. All this was now reversed. 
Hence that succession of fiiiluros among merchants and 
country bunkers, whi^ gave so gloomy a colouring to the 
early part of 1793, analed to a heavy drain of specie from the 
Bank of England. During three year8,*the advanceof the hank 
to government averaged eight millions ; in 1795, our subsidy 
to Austria was increased, and the advance of the bank in that 
year, and in 1796, rose first to ton, afterwards to twelve mil- 
lions. This produced the greatest inconvenience to the bank, 
because a deficiency in our crops had, at that time, rendered 
necessaiw the purchase and import (ff foreign com, to pay 
for which required large sumB in wld and rilver. The ex- 
port of these sums reduced the bumon reserve in the toik, 
and prevented the directors fromr incroasinf theur discounts 
to merchants. To this Was addbsd, in the oeginning of tlie 
y^ 1 /97, a general apprehension of invasion,, and a ftirtber 
drain of specie from the bank on tho port of oonntry hankersy 
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«« fhftt, towards tlw end o# F6bruai7» the ballon in the 
bank cofTors was reduced to little more than }y2dO»euo^. 
aterling, A further drain being apprehended^ ministers 
took a step which formed a memorable am in the history of 
our trade and finance, we mean exempting the bank foom 
paying in cash, and authorising it to iMue smatl notes <of IL 
and 2l.) in lieu of gold. 

Our war expenditure, hitherto kept within hounds by pe- 
euniory difficulties, now increased every year, rising from 
thirty to forty and even fifty millions. These very large 
turns were raised without much pressure on \he bank by the 
Treasury, because the general ease in regard to meney conse- 
quent on the exemption from^ash payments, was for a time 
highly favourable to the circumstances of individuals, pro- 
ducing that progressive rise of prices, salaries, and 

incomes generally, which facilitates the payment of taxqs, 
and admits of a progressive addition to their amount. 

The peotje of Amiens was signed in May, 1802, an(^ the 
existing law required a resumption of cash payments six 
months otter that date. This was postponed for a year, on 
account of the serious inconvenience it would have caused I 
to trade, and after the rupture, in 1803, the public called | 
loudly for a (iontinuanco of the exemption from cash pay- 
ments. In fact the ease with which that exemption enablecl 
us to meet our expenditure, wis a main cause of the 
popularity of the war with the government of Napoleon. 
It continued during twelve years, and throughout that long 
period our flnSneial means continued abundant, enabling 
ministej^.tp give an unexampled latitude to our operations, 
J^oth by sea and land. In those days of excitement aijd 
sanguine exipectation, the abundance of money was ascribed 
to an increase of national wealth : hut the painful experience 
of nearly twenty years has shown that it was in a great 
measure artiftcial and temporary. 

In 1810, when the Bullion Committee was appointed, the 
exemption of the bank from paying in cash had lasted twelve 
years, and to men of retlcction'it had often been a matter of 
surprise that our pn])or currcnc) slioulcl have been so long 
inconvertible without incurring any serious depreciation. 
Our public expenditure, during the period in question, to(^ 
place almost wholly at borne, and was defray tnl in bank 
paper, which being returned to government in loans and 
taxes, the whole was littla more than a rirculation. Bank 
notes wCrc.pnt to the test only when sent to the Continent ; 
and for some time certain favourable circumstances, princi- 

S to be ascribed to the neutral comment of the United 
•8, prevented their sudden and Violent depi*eciation. 
Our war expenditure in Spain and Portugal, and the neces- 
sity of purchasing foreign corn, occasioned, during the years 
1811, 181*2, 1813, a very senous depreciation of our bank 
paper abroad, to an extent exceeding 1 5 and even *20 per cent. 

Resumptionaf Cash Payments: Act of 1819.— So earlj as 
the year 181.5, an Act of Parliament passed, declaring in the 
p^amble, that “ it was highly desirable that the Bank of 
England should return as soon as possible to the payment 
of its notes in caslC’ But the year following (1816) being 
one of great commercial distress, the return to cash payments 
was, by a further act, postponed during two years, at the end 
of which the resumption was fixed to take place in July, 
1819. In the years 1817 and 1818, the^ank directors made a 
partial trial of the practicability of returning to a gold cur- 
rency, having in those vears issued above 6,0t)0,0(K)/. in gui- 
neas and sovereigns. Rut this was pnKluctive of no pernia- 
n^t good, the chief part of this large sum having soon 
disappeared from circulation, and been exported to the Con- 
tinent in consequences of a fall in the exchanges. In 
1819 a committee of the House of Commons w'as appointed 
to inquire into the subject generally, of which committee 
Mr. Peel was chairman. Upon the jgcommendation of their 
Report, an Act passed enjoining the bunk to make 
arrangements for resuming cash payments, at the expiration 
of three years, viz., in 1822. The directors of the Bank of 
England considered themselves boi^d by this Act, (Evi- 
dence of the Governor, page 69,) to provide gold to the 
amount of no less than twenty millions sterlTng. 

mieotmU by the Bank to MerchmUf^Vife have already 
HaM in what manner the permanent capital of the bank, 
the tuffiS raised by calls on the holders of bank stock, was 
lent to government. The amount thus lent is, in all, 
14,686,800/. ; and the rate of interest paid hf goyemmenV 
ki etocethe year 1757, not more than 3 per e^t With 
Hdt tafe attioana bank dhectora have nothing to 4p, 


except receiving the interest firom govehnnent and pay- 
ing it to the proprietors. It may, be calM^e 

fixed part of the bank capital ; the of Which to go- 
vernment, in an age when it was difficult to effect a v5n. 
was the inducement to confer on the bank the exclusive 
privilege of circularing paper money. This loan will be 
repayable by government only When the Bank Of England 
charter shall expire and not he renewed. 

The disposable capital of the Bank is larger than the per- 
manent, and consists of the * 

Amoijat raised by the issue of notes ; 

Amount held by deposit from governnleitt and ittdivyiualf ; 
and lastly, 

Profits realized, but not divided among the pfWpriotOra. 

These form the capital under the management of the 
directors ; of which part is vested in coin and bullion, hut a 
larger part in securities producing interest, such as Exche- 
quer bills and mercantile acceptances. ITie Appendix, to 
the Report of ‘last year s Committee contains an official 
return of the assets of the hank, and of the mode of employ- 
ing them, since th^year 1778, being somewhat mote than 
half a century. The average annual amount of mercantile 
bills discounted by the bank has greatly varied: in 1809 
and 1810 they rose to the very large average of seventeen 
millions. During the last six years^we mean from 1827 to 
the present time, the amount of discounts at the bank has 
averagcrl only the Comparatively small sum of a million and 
a half. The decrease of discounts since the peace is a con- 
sequence of the abundance of money in the hands of indi- 
vidual banking-houses, and of their charge for interest being 
lower than that of the bank. 

Quarterly advances made by the Bank. — ^The issue of 
the dividends on government stock makes money plenty 
in January, April, July, and October; but the preceding 
months, being the time of making payfoents into the Exche- 
quer to prepare for the dividends, have, till lately, been 
periods of scarcity of mouej. During the last three years, 
the bank has come forward to meet the wants of the 
public in a very plain and easy manner, viz. by making ad- 
vances on the deposit of Ejyjhequer bills, bills of exchange, 
and other securities, during the interval of scarcit}% and re- 
suming these advances as soon as money became plentittil 
by the ishue of the dividends. This course has been followed 
every three months, and has been found completely to 
answer. The discount charged by the bank on these tem- 
porary advances varies, according to the market rate of 
interest, from 3 to 4 per cent. The applicants are, in ge- 
neral, merchants or brokers, and the securities tendered 
must amount to 2000/. or upwards. 

Asmfance by the Bank on financial emergencies,— ‘The 
directors have at different times, particularly during the 
panic in December, 182.), issued their notes largely for the 
purpose of relieving individuals, considering themselves 
hound to come forward in a season of distress, and assist the 
public, even at a degree of risk to their establishment. The 
amount of Bank of England notes in circulation on 3d 
December 1825, was not 17,500,000/.; but on the 23th of 
that month it exceeded, 25,500,000/. Tliis arose from an 
issue of no less than 8,000,000/. to bankers and merchants ; 
made in the case of merchants in the discount of bills of ex- 
change ; in the case of bankers on the deposit partly of 
bills, partly of title deeds and other securities. At such a 
time of alarm no notes except those of a body of undoubted 
stability like the Bank of England would have been current : 
and largo issues of them were required to replace the void 
caused as well by the discreflit of country bank paper aa W 
that hoarding of gold, on the part of timid persons, which 
always takes place in seasons of alarm. On one memorable 
day, the number of mercantile bills discounted by the bahk 
was 4200. On a former emergency in the hiatory of 
the bank, viz., in the year 1745, when the Piotetidor Was 
I marching tow^ards the capital, at the head of hto Highland 
followers, the bank had sought to gain time by ffiaMug its 
payments in silver ; hut in 1 825, gold was handmdvor as Sdon 
as called for, and in the quickest lhattner; mi by tale, but 
in bags of twenty-five sovereigns each. Tbomn on the bank 
for gold, in December, 1825, was the greatest that hod taken 
plaw since February, 1797. Comparing the tWo occasions, 
we find that in 1797, the directors lessened their discounts, 
and withheld their issues, apprehending that to continue 
them would lend to the exhaustion of their treasure; but 
^eir 8^ess(^, id took the hdld eemtse of eoutitoulug 
their advanosi; ^ 

* E 2 
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Adomicia hft ike Bank of England to Oov€mmeni.---The 
mtw the Erectors out of their dinposable 
OAini^ half a oentupr ago, averaged 8,000, 000«., and 
OOhfmued to increaae in succeeding years, particularly on 
tbe exompti(m of the bank from cash payments, in 1 797. 
After that remarkable event, the bank advaaces to govem- 
ideat rose to 14,000,000/., continued at that sum or upwards 
during the war, and are at present considerably above it ; 
because in a time of profound the bank leave the dis- 
countcof mercantile bills to inai\idual banking houses, and 
invest their money in government securities. The following 
-is a summary for the lust thirty-five years. ^ 

Average of the advances of the bank to government, on 
the security chiefly of Exchequer bills. 

During the ten years, from 1797 to 1807 14,000,000/. 

do. do. from 1807 to 1817 22,000,000 

do. do. . from 1817 to 1827 19,000,000 

do. five years, from 1827 to 1832 1 9,000,000 

It thus api^ars that the bank odvaneds. to government 
are as largo since the peace as during the war, but at a very 
difierent rate of charge. Exchequer bills bearing now dnly 
2^ instead of 5 per cent, interest. A somewhat higher 
interest might be obtained for the bank, by vesting money 
in the public funds, but these necessarily vary in price, and 
it is a rule in banking to avoid investing in a security of 
fluctuating value. 

Foreign Exchanges ; their Effect on Vie Bank . — ^Although 
the bank has no commercial transactions, not even in draw- 
ing or receiving bills from abroad, it is incumbent on the 
directors to look attentively at the exchanges, from their 
influence^ on the export and import of the precious 
metals. - 

The mercantile intercourse between places of such mag- 
nitude as London, Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburgh, implies 
the frequent transmission of money and bills of exchange : 
and the rate of exchange is, of course, regulated by the 
nature of the existing transactions. In time of peace the 
value of specie is nearly the SUine in all parts of Europe, 
because the transmission of gold takes place at a very small 
charge, loss than bs. per 100/. 

The rate of exchange vanijs very little in peace, for 
whenever it exceeds i per cent., the merchants who 
are desirous of remitting, draw coin or bullion from the 
Bank of England, and send it abroad through the medium 
of ftiose who m^o the conveyance of the precious me- 
tals a branch of business. In the year 1 823, the exchanges 
wore favourable to this country, and large sums of gold 
came in ; in the autumn of 1 824, they turned against 
us, and exports of coin and bullion took place on a large 
scale. After the panic in Docember, 1825, there was a ge- 
neral fall in the price of merchandise ; and the exchanges 
turned once more in our favour, according to the law 
in mercantile intercourse, that a decline in the price of 
goods tends to bring gold and silver into the country of 
the decline, for the plain reason that merchandise can lie 
bought more cheaply there than elsewhere. Again in the 
autumn of 1828, our harvest being partially deficient, the 
foreign exchanges turned, in some measure, against us, it 
being foreseen that money would be required on the Con- 
tinent to purchase corn for this country. 

To all such circumstances the bank directors are oblmed 
to attend, and to limit their circulation accordingly. Tiiis 
forms the diiFerence in the situation of the bank now, and 
at the time of the exemption from cash payments ; a time 
when it was unnecessary to watch the exchanges, because 
the bank could not be subjected to any drain of bullion or 
coin. The difference is very great ; for in the one case the 
bank is under a direct and peremptory check ; in the other, 
it was wholly independent, and, the currency being in 
paper, the Erectors could with ease furnish the advances 
required by either government or the mercantile body. 

The Bonk of England possesses the power of expanding 
or contracting the amount of its notes in circulation ; but, 
in the exercise of that power, the directors act with great 
caution. Thus, when the foreign exchanges are likely to 
fall, and it appears incumbent on the bank to contract its 
paper, the directors do not act on opinion, but wait until an 
actual demand for gold has been made on the bank. Even 
then they do not make a direct contraction of their circu- 
lation; they merolj^ forbear to issue notes in the place of 
Ihose which have been paid in by the public for gold. They 
{t)^,^lfectors) are aware, that, under any circumstances, a 
diipiiutiaa of the currency is unfavourable to trade, lower- 


ing the price of commodities and producing a general dull- 
ness in markets. 

The price of gold in the bullion-market of London varies 
very little in time of peace, being regulated by the rate 
at which the l^nk makes its purchases : at present, that 
rate is 3/. 1 7«. 9c/. per ounce. The price of silver depends 
on the foreign exchanges, and rises or falls With tiiem. 
The bank seldom attempts to influence the rate of ex- 
change ; but on particular occasions, when it seemed of con- 
sequence to prevent a fall of the exchange with Paris, the 
bank has sent *abroad a quantity of silver, as a means of 
lessening the number of bills to be drawn on London. Such 
exports are seldom large, not exceeeding a few hundred 
thousand ix)unds; and they^ake place either in bullion, 
foreign coin, or bftr-^ilver. • 

The Cash Reserve at the Bank. — It is a rule at the bank 
to keep in treasure a sum equal to a third, or nearly a third, 
of the amount of their notes in circulation. Thus when the 
amohnt of the latter is eighteen millions, six millions form, 
a fair proportion for the cosh reserve, and twelve millions 
are vested so as to produce interest. Such a reserve has 
almost always been found suflicient; for even in the latter 
part of that year of wild speculation, 1825, the gold drawn 
from the bank had paid for all our foreign purchases, and 
the exchanges i^ere turning in our favour ; when, unfortu- 
nately, the failure of a number of country banks caused a 
farther dragi of gold from the Bank of England to the ex- 
tent of several millions, and brought the reserve very low. 
After that came a long interval of traiuiuillity, for J;ljiere was 
no serious drain of gold fi*om the bank during four or five 
years; till, after August, 1830, the t,roul>led state of Fjance 
and Belgium made money scarce in those countries, and 
obliged foreign merchants to apply to ^beir corresqiond- 
ents in England to obtain loans of money. The sums thus 
required w'ere drawn from the bank, so that in less than a 
year the gold in the bank was reduced from eleven to six 
millions. 

These examples of sudden chain make it incumbent on 
the directors to keep a considerable reserve in coin and 
Imllion. They reckon on having to supply the money 
market of London with coin, us well os to be pixividod 
against the possible occurrence of a commercial panic, which 
would force both town and country bankers to drain gold in 
large sums from the hank. With that view most of the 
disposable capital of the bank is invested in securities, 
which can, if required, be brought to sale on the Stock Ex- 
change ; such is thcKJOso, not only with exchequer bills and 
government stock, but with the gi*eatest of all their assets, 
the annuity on the dead weight. That annuity might be 
divided or subdivided, so that jiortions of it might, if neces- 
sary, be sold to public companies or individual capitalists. 

Moneys deposited in the Bank. — The public consider the 
Bank of England chiefly as a bank of issue, as the quarter 
for supplying paper money to the metropolis, and in some 
degree to England in general. That is, doubtless, its most 
important function ; but it has transactions also on a very 
large scale as a bank of deposit. It receives, in this manner, 
for safe custody : — 

Money from bankers whether in town or country. 

Money from merchants and others in London, who are 
not bankers ; and, at^ovc all. 

The money of government ; rendering to the Treasury 
and other public onices, in daily paying and receiving sums 
of money, the same services as a banking-house in Lombard- 
Street does to its mercantile connexions. 

Deposits by Merchaiits and Private hidimduals . — Tlie 
amount of notes deposited in the bank by merchants and others 
for safe custody was at all times considerable, but not great 
until of lato years. Before the war of 1793, the amount 
varied from one to two rSillions ; during the war, it continued 
nearly the same ; also during ten years of peace, merchants 
having, in general, great confidence in their respective bankers. 
But this underwent a change after the panic in December, 
1 825» when four bankitig-houBos in London, and twenty in 
the country, suddenly stopped payment. Many persons now 
considered their money safe only in the Bank of England ; 
they removed it thither ; and the result was, tliat the deposits 
in the bank by individuals increased ^adually from two to 
three, four, and eventually to six miiliotiB, which is their 
present oinount * 

• J^osits "on Account Qoverwnent. — ^The balances ro- 
nnaioing kt the bank on aeoount of the govemment offices 
are, in general, large, l793«1heaiiiopntof 
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the whole Was usually frofm three to four millions ; hut as the 
war proceeded, and loans and taxes increase A the average 
amount rose until it became seven, eight, ten, and even 
eleven millions. These sums were so large as to fix the 
attention of a Parliamentary Committee in 2807, and to lead 
to an arran^mcnt by which, in consideration of the magnitude 
of these bmances, the bank agreed to lend government three 
millions without interest. 

Since the peace and the cessation of public loans, the 
deposits in the bank for government have decreased greatly, 
and now average only three or four millions. 

Capital ^ the Bank of England; its amount, and how 
invented, — The bank capital is^inposed of the fyllowing : — 

(1) The i^ums paid up at different • • 
periods, between 1094 and 1781, 

by proprietors or holders of bonk 

stock, mall . .• .£11,642,400 

(2) Added in 1806, from accumu- 
• lated profits, 25 per cent, to tho 

existing capital . . 2,910.600 


Together • . . £14,553,000 

TMs is tho capital on which the holders of bank stock 
receive dividends, and, being permanently lent to govern- 
ment, may l>o called the fixed capital of tlie bank. 

(3) The disposable capital of the bank, consisting of the 
following : — • 

Tho amount of tho bank notes in circulation ; tho amount 
of the d^pb^ts in flie bank by government and individuals; 
jTnd lastly, th^ rest or undivided profits of the bank propriebjrs. 
The targe suras of mohey arising from these sources arc 
never permanently lent, but retimin at the disposal of the 
directors, and are* invested by them in securities which fall 
due at fixed periods, and arc consequently changed from 
time to time. On 29th February, 1832, the date of the latest 
published return, the disposable assets or capital of the bank 
were as follows : 

Exchequer bills . , , £6,834,940 

Amount advanced by the bank to government • 

towards the “ dead weight, ' or hulf-j)ay and 
pensions of the army and navy. Tins ad- 
vance was made in the five )ear8 between 
April, 1823, and April, 1828, to the amount of 10,897,880 
In return, the bank are entitled to reccne from 
governineiU; 585,740/. annually, until Uie 
year 1867. , 

Government 3 per cent, stock purchased by the 

. . . , , 764,000 

The bank hold of go\ ernment 3 per 

cent, stock . . £14,686,800 

While there is due by the bank to 
its proprietors, only . 14,553,000 


Leaving a surplus of . 1 33,800 

City bonds .... 500,000 

Mercantile bills and notes under discount , 2,051,970 

Lent on mortgages , . , 1,452,100 

Lent to the London Dock Company . 227,500 

Advanced on various securities . , 570,690 

Coin and bullion in bank . , 5,293,150 


Total of disposable assets 


£‘29,626,030 


Responsibilities of the Bank, 
Bank-notes in circulation 
Ditto deposited in the bank by the go- 
vernment offices 

Ditto by bankers and other individuals 
Due to government for balance of Audit Roll, 
Exchequer bills deposited, and unpaid an- 
nuities 

Surplus in favour of the bank 


£ 18,051,710 

2,034.790 

5,738,430 


1,165,940 

2,637,160 


Total , ‘ £29,626,030 

Annuity on aecount qf the Dead Weight, — Tim ad- 
vance m^e by the bank to government on account 
of the ** dead-weight," or half-pay and pensions of retired 
officers of the array, navy, and ordnance, isof *8uch im- 
portance as to require explanation. Ten years agb (in 1823)* 
the sums ^ua payable by gm-ernment amounted to the very 
large $vm of five milUons annually. Ministers saw on one 
aide that the pressure of taxation was very severe ; on th^ 


other, that our |Hmolation returns showefi a regular increase 
of numl)©rs, which, added to the prospect of continued peace, 
justified them in assuming that, as time passed on, the nation 
would gradually be less oppressed hy the burden ; ttietico 
i the plan of obtaining present relief by transferring a part of 
the burden to the next generation. The debt in question 
I was not in its nature permanent^ the deaths occurring 
I among the officers lessened the amount to be paid by nearly 
I 100,000/. annually : and it was calculated that, on the a^rage 
of mortalitjd, the whole would come to a close in the course 
I, of forty-Tour yeara. This suggested the idea of offering to 
I a great public body a fixed annuity for that term of years, 
in consideration of their coming forward and relieving the 
public of a part of the present payments. South Sea 
I directors entertained the project lor a time, but soon dia- 
I covered that it was beyond their means ; ministers had then 
I recourse to the Bank of England, who accepted the offer to 
! a limited extent^ hnd advanced, in the course of five years, 
nearly eleven millions of money, receiving from government 
I an Engagement to pay them an annuity of 5&5,740L until 
the year 1867. 

Yearly Income of the Bank. — The income of the bank 
arises from the following sources : — 

Interest on Exchequer bills and other government securities. 
Ditto on mercantile bills discounted. 

i Ditto, 3 per cent, on the permanent capital at the bank, 

14,553,600/. belonging to the proprietors and lent to go- 
vernment. 

Allowance from government for managing the public debt. 

The Bank of England has at all times bad a steady in- 
come or profit, because its business has been conducted with 
cauti(Jii ; but the same reason prevented its profit, at least 
in former times, from exceeding a certain moderate limit; 

7 per cent, was tho usual annual divideftd to the proprietors 
of bank sU^ck during almost the whole of the eighteenth 
century; but in 1797 the exemption from cash ^y- 
ments made a complete change in its situation, 
exemption increased the income of the bank in tw’o ways ; 
by extending its circulation, pnd by saving it the large sum 
of interest sacrific ed till then in keeping a cash rcsen’e. 
Hence a great addition to tl’ic income of -the proprietors of 
bank sUx?k ; which was given to them in occasional distri- 
butions or extra allowances, as follows: — 10 per ccn^. in 
1799, 5 per cent, in ISO I, 2J per cent, in 1802, 5 per cent, 
in 1804, 5 percent, in 1805, and 5 per cent, in 1806. 

After this, the extra allowances w'erc suspended, and the 
annual dividend was raised from 7 to 1 0 per cent., at which 
it continued till the peace in 1815. It then became incum- 
bent on the directors to make a final settlement with tho 
proprietors for the accumulated profits ; and, accordingly, 
a sura of no less than 25 per cent, on the existing capital 
was carried to the credit of the account of eaxih proprietor in 
the bank books. The annual dividend was continued at 1 0 
per cent, until the year IB‘23, when, from a decrease in the 
profits, consequent on the recall of the small notes and the 
resumption of cash payments, the dividend was reduced to 

8 per cent., at which it has since continued. 

The Rest or Surflus of undivided Profits. — ^The amount 
of these was about 3,000,000/. until 1797, after which, the 
bank being exempt from cosh payments, the surplus in- 
creased to four, five, and six millions ; attaining its greatest 
amount at the end of tho war, w'hich led, in 1816, to the 
above-mentioned dividend. Considerable expense was in- 
curred by tlio bank in procuring gold from abroad, in 1817 
and 1818; and still more in 1820, 1821, and 1822; after 
which, the surplus fund of profits was reduced to two ohd 
a half millions, its present amount. 

Profit from the Circulation of Bank Notes, — The notes 
issued by tho bank are invested so as to afford several di^ 
ferent rates of profit: Exclu^quer bills yield only pot 
cent, ; government stock somewhat more than 3 per cent. ; 
and merr^antile bills, 4 per cent, annually; the medium 
being 3 ixjr cent. This, on so great a sum as is dreulatcd 
by the bank, would afford a very large income; but it is a 
rule, that tho same notes shall ^ issued only <mee : as soon 
as they are brought back to the bank, ^ey ore cancelled, 
even though very lately issued, and consequently unim^ 
paired by wear. The motive for this extra trouble and ex- 
pense is, that whenever notes are called for, there should be 
ready for delivery a tegular succession of numbers, which 

bankers is a ^eat cmiveiKtence in counting money. But 
so extensive a jabxiovricm of notes is attended with consider^ 
able e^^pense ; and it is' computed, that though the interest 
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oHtilJpd by tbe bank^'* on the amount of ita oiinulation, 
4tWge® 3 per cent., tbe net profit arising from tbe circu- 
bmn does not exceed l J per cent. 

Tbi® great reduction arises mainly from^ two causes ; the 
eOftt of stamps, or rather the composition with the Stamp 
Oii^» which, for the whole circulution of the bank, averages 
annuolly ; and the various charges attending tlie 
pt^aring and issuing the notes computed at 1 00,000/. 

ISucnmary of the mcome and expenditure of the bank for 
the year 1832. ^ 

Kxpenditurr. 1 Income. ^ 


Salaries, &c. as above X339)400 

FurgerioH; losstSi and 
sundry items . 89,274 

Stamp duty oil notes . 70,875 
Dividend to proprietors, 

6 per cent, on perma- * 
nont capital • 1,164,235 

Surplus on the year • 25,392 1 


Discounts . X24d,321 

Interest on Exchequer 
bills and other j^o- 
vernmeul securities . 670,598 
Ditto on capital 3 per 
cent, received from * 
jrovernmeyt . 446,002 

Allowance for wianuging 

the public debt . 251^896 

Profits on bidbon, agency, 

&C. . , 71,859 


Total . £1,689,176] 


Total . £1,689,176 


Regulations* of tJuf Bank of England ; its I nteiior Ma- 
nagement. — There are four general meetings of proprietors 
in the course of a year; viz., in March or April, July, Sep- 
tember, and December. A proprietor, to vote at these 
meetings, must hold 500/. of bank stek. The qualifica- 
tion, as It is called, of a director, or the sum that a proprietor 
must hold to enable him to be a director, is 2000/. ; and few, 
if any, of the directors hold more. 

. A committee of three directors sit daily at the bank. On 
the Wednesday, a court of ten directors sit, to consider all 
London notes and bills sent in for discount. On Thursday, 
there is a meeting of the whole court, when all notes of 
more than 2000/. come under their review. No step of im- 
portance is taken without the assent of a majority of the 
court. Communications between the bank directors and 
government take place with tlie First Lord of tluj Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The directors ac- 
count it their duty to infirm these ministers of the state tif 
their cash reserve, and of other points of importance ; but 
tbOfe is no interference, on the part of goverument, uitli the 
affairs of tbe bank. “ There is,” said tlie governor to the laic 
Committee, “ no concealment in our communication with 
the Treasury ; not even on the confidential part of the busi- 
ness at the bank. Ministers have no legal authority for 
eQfi)rcing any change in the arrangements of the bank, but 
their opinions arc always considered with attention by the 
directors." 

Accounts of the Bank. — In former times, the practice of 
the Bank of England, like that of Venice and Amsterdam, 
was to observe strict secresy in regard to its accounts, 
whether relating to the amount of its notes in cii-culation, its 
treasure in hand, or its yearly profits. In 1797, the suspen- 
sion of cash payments made it incumbent on the dir<x‘.tors 
to deviate iu some degree from this myster)' ; and the result 
was, that they thenceforth reported regularly to government 
the amount of their notes in cinmlation, which was afterwards 
made known to the public by the newspapers. Everything 
also, however, was kept secret until lost year, when the 
Appendix to tbe Report of the Committee on Bank Affairs 
nve to the public a great deal of information on topics 
hitherto considered confidential : viz., the amount of dis- 
counts, the coin nnd bullion in hand, tbe yearly expenses 
and profits of the bank. The question now is, whether the 
publication shall be continued, particularly in regard to the 
amount of coin and bullion in hand, i'he objection to 
stating it to the public is, that at a time when it might be 
low, as in the autumn of 1825, a combination might bo 
formed to bring it still lower, and to seek individual profit 
frem the general distress. However, such an ararehension 
IS not at all general, intelligent men taking a different view 
pf frM prbbabilitios of tho case, and eonsidoring, that on 
fUeh an emergen^ the bank would receive the wBling sup- 
port uf many capitalists, which, joined to the extent of its 
own rnwnroes and the ready means of importing gold from 
wimld soon bafile so reprehensible a combination. 
^ auoatwm, as to ooutinu^ to publish, is not yet deoi^jd ; 
m with which documenu of all kinds wertf 

17^81' laid befixre the Committee, and subseiiusaitly 
hilbm tho public, affords the prospect of a similar pub- 


• 

licity being continued by the directors. Of this there H 
already an example in the case of tbe Bank of France, 
where tlie amounts of discounts and of cash in hand are 
communicated in print, every half-year, to the proprietors of 
bank stock. 


REFORMS IN THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 
During the present session several bills have been intro-, 
duced, having for their object to reform various p^s of our 
law, which needed alteration, from lieing inconsistent with 
good sense, or from having been established in times, and 
under circumstances, different from the present. The com- 
mon law of England grew fip in an age when the wealth 
and population of tlie country were comparatively insignifi- 
cant, — when the spirit and tetnjier of men were interwoven 
Witli the feudal system — when there was little manufiictur- 
iiig or commercial enterprise— ^ when land was almost the 
onljf' possession of substantial value,- its cultivation badly 
understood— and its transfer not very frequent. The com- 
mon law was never fixwl upon any regular principles of 
jurisprudence, or upon any comprehensive plan, but is no- 
thing more than the ancient and general customs of the 
realm, just as the customs of a manor are recognized as tbe 
law of that manor, by the common consent of the lord and 
the tenants. I'he relation of the king to the ownere of land 
is analogous to that of the lord of a manor to his copyholders. 
The kings judges sanction the customs whose force has 
l>eeii anciently recognized, and confirmed by judicial deci- 
sions, or by statutes. But many of these custdmV er lawp, 
have been found by expi^ricnce to be inconvenient, an^ it is 
proposed to make some alterations which we are about to 
notice. Five bills, intended to come into operation pn the 
1st of January, 1834, have been brought in by the Solicitor- 
general, at the recommendation of the commissioners ap- 
pointed a few years since to inquire into the state of the law 
of real property, of which the titles are : 

1. A Bill for the ],.imitation of Actions ond Suits relating 
to Real Property, and for simplilying the Remedies tor try- 
ing the Rights thereto. 

2. A Bill tor the Amendment of the Law relating to Dower. 

3. A Bill for the Amendment of the Law relating to the 
Estate ol’ a Tenant b> the courtesy of England. 

4. A Bill for the Aniendnumt of the J^w of Inheritance. 

5. A Bill for the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries, and 
for the substitution of more simple iiKwles of Assurariee. 

The first bill limits to twenty \(‘ars from the period of tho 
right accruing, the lime for making any entry or distress, or 
bringing an}' action to recover any land, or rent; so that 
twenty }cars possession will now’, generally speaking, confer 
a good title, instead of sixty years, for whieh it has generally 
been necessary to deduce titles. This will not only prevent 
litigation by claimants of old standing, but will materially 
abridge the expense of making out titles, for the jiurposes of 
sale, mortgage, or otherwise. Mortgagers of land arc to be 
limited, in redeeming from mortgagees iu possession, to the 
period of twenty } ears from the time when possession wa* 
taken, or an acknowledgment of title given. No lands ore 
to be recovered by ecclesiastical or eleemosynary corporations 
sole, (such as bisliops, parsons, &c.) but within two incum- 
bencies and six yeifi’s, or. otherwise within sixty years after 
the right accruing. No advowsons are to be recovered but 
within three adver.se incumbencies, or sixty years, and no 
advowson is to he recovered after a hundred years, unless a 
clerk presented b) the claimant shall subsoqtiently have ob- 
tained possession. All real and mixed actions, except those of 
dower, quaie impedit, and ejectment, are to be abolished — a 
very* important provision, which gets rid of no less than sixty- 
two antiquated and ejyjensivc form.s of actions having refer- 
ence to land, so that* he only proceedings will now be, a 
writ for women’s dower, a quare impedit for rights of pre- 
sentation, and an action of ejectment to recover the posses- 
sion of land. Money charged in any manner upon land, 
and legacies, ore to be deemed satisfied at the end of twenty 
years, unless <here be a payment of interest, or an wknow- 
ledgmcnt, and no arrears of dower, of rent, or of interest, 
are to bo recovered for more than six years* which puts them 
cm the footing of simple contract debts. Such are the lead'^ 
ing provisions of this bill, and it is to be hoped they wiU be 
found codducive to tbe desired ends— namely, the prevention 
•of litigation, the seourity of property i and the dimiiiution of 
legal expenses. 

^ The second bill makes altetarioOfi in the present law* wfaicU 
^ves to widows dower, or thirds, out of any estates of which 
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th«ir hul^bands wm loftily tti&ed in their liih^lame. It 

S rovi(}es that equitable ivell a« legal estates Bliall confer 

ovrer, and that a right, as well aa a seisin or j^ossession*, on 
the nart of the husband, shall give it. It enacts that there 
shall be no dower out of estates sold or devised by the hug- 
band— that dower shall be subnect to all debts and engage- 
ments of the husbond— and that a husband may bar his 
wife's dower either by deed or will. This is an important 
change, inasmuch as it takes away the ancient legal provi- 
sion fbr widows, and subjects their rights eitjier to the plea- 
sure of the husband, or to the disposition of a marriage- 
settlement. The rights of dower have been found very in- 
convenient in oases of transfeijs of property, it lieing at pre- 
sent necessary to bar them by fine. The limitation of dower 
to lands of which the husband died possessed is the same 
thing which exists in most manors in regard to copyholds^, 
and seems quite as fair as the limitation of the right of 
inheritance, which only applies to land of which a man died 
possessed. When it is considered that a marriage scarcely 
ever takes place without a settlement, where there is any 
property in the case, there does not seem much reason to 
apprehend that widows will suffer much by these restric- 
tions upon their right of dower. 

The third bill declares that a husband may enjoy his 
wife's estate as tenant by the courtesy, although actual pos- 
session of it 'in his life-time may not have bt'en had, and 
although there may not have been issue of the rmirriage, — 
and also that, wliere there is issue of the wife by a ft)rmer 
marriagoi tlie estatt by the courtesy shall only extend to one 
raSiiety. These changes appear reasonable, out tenancy by 
the c(ftirtcsy ts not now very common, as women's property 
is usually settled at the time of their marriage. 

The 'fourth hill,* among several technical regulations ps to 
tracing descent, See. makes the following just and reasonable 
alterations in the law of inheritance, viz. that the lineal an- 
cestor may inherit in preference to collaterals, so that a 
father will be preferred to a brother or sister .—that relations 
of the half-blood may inherit after tho.se of the wliole blood 
of the same degree; -and that the descendants of an alien, 
or an attainted person, may inherit. The propriety of these* 
enactments has been advofjated by lawyers, as well us others, 
for man)’ ) ears past. 

The fifth hill is intended to abolish lines and recoveries. 
A fine is i fu? titious action mostly used for biuring dower, in 
which the husband and w ife acknow ledge the land demanded 
to be the property of the demandant, and so It passes from 
them. A recovery is also a fictitious action conmienced 
usually to recover lands in which a tenant in tail is inter- 
ested. The tenant appoints an attorney to appear at the bar 
of the court of Common Pleas, who appears there accord- 
ingly, and vouches a person, who doe.s not come, whereby 
judgment by default is obtained bv the demandant, and so 
the entail is barred. This proceeding was invented by the 
ingenuity of the early judges, in order to evade an old sta- 
tute, called the statute de donis, which declares that the will 
of the donor of lands shall be observed, and entails never 
be cut off. Both fines and recoveries have useful objects, 
but the fictions they rest upon are objectionable, and the 
expenses of them, composed chiefly of the fees paid at the 
law-offices, are much greater in general Uian the property 
can conveniently be subjected to. The present bill, therefore, 
enables the same object to he effected by simpler means. 
It gives to tenants in tail the power of disposing of lands 
entailed upon them, without suffering any recovery, just as 
if they held the lands absolutely, or m foe- simple. It also 
nuts an end to fines, and enables married women, with their 
nusbands' concurrence, to dispose of their estates in right of 
dower, or otherwise, by deed to be exe*iuted in the presence 
of a judge, or master in chancery, or^ommUsioner properly 
authorised. Probably it might have been practicable to 
have retained the forms of fines end recoveries,, with a dimi- 
nution of their expenses, but this does not appear to us at 
aB desirable, and we do not see how any simpler mode could 
have been devised than that prescribed "by the present bdl. 

We should add, that a bill was introduced last session, at 
the like recommendation of the commissioners of inquiry, 
for establishing a general register for all deeds and instru- 
m^ts affecting real property, in England and Wales, It is 
mtended that, in due time, this register shall he 4hc place 
wd^e ali titles may be traced, and it will, in fact,. gradually, 
become a repo^tmy for all the titles in the Idhgdoihu* Its od- 
tantage^ seqro to he that it will prevent the ppssihiUty of 
frm& inf the way incumDronccs, and that it will. 


affoM a simple m^ans for deducing titles t& land, just as is 
at present the ca^ Wf|h regard to shippmc^die ownership 
of which is registered at the Custom-House, j^gistration has 
long been practised in Scotland, and also, it is said, in several 
parts of the continent, particularly in the towns in Germany, 
with great public convenience and advantage. On the other 
hand, the system is not generally agreeable to the landed inte- 
rest, who seem to fear the disclosure of incumbrances on their 
estates, and many petitions have been presented agau^st it, 
on the ground, in a great measure» that will be injurious to 
comrnercipl ^edit by publishing the mortgages and charges 
on estates. To this, however, it hoS been replied, that the 
register will only bo allowed to be searched by parties inter- 
ested in doing so, and not for purposes of cariosity. We 
certainly do not dread much the evil of making deeds public, 
for we think it would, in the long run, be much better if the 
exact rtatc of every man's property was known to those with 
whom he has deajjngs, but we have some doubts whether it 
might not be advisable to delay the establishment of the 
register until the sv stem of conveyancing be generally re- 
formed. The late Mr. Humphreys, in his book on the sub- 
ject, pointed out more clearly, perhaps, than any one else, 
how that might be done. If it should be found possible to 
simplify and shorten deeds to any considerable extent, and 
to bring to an end many superfluous ceremonies with which 
conveyancing ^ now embarrassed, then we should say that 
a register of deeds w^ould be the crown of the other reforms. 
But it is not very clear that a general Metropolitan Register 
would be ])referable to local registers in counties or districts; 
and there are otlior doubtful questions in regard to the 
sent bill, vvluch deserve mature consideration before it is 
finally adopted. We believe it is not intended to press it 
during the present session. 

COURTS OF LOCAL JURISDICTION. 

Thk Lord (Biancellor has introduced into the House of 
Lords, a bill for establishing courts of local jurisdiction, the 
preamble of vvliich recites, “ That the means should be 
afforded to the people of tlus realm of having their suits 
tried aa speedily and as neat to their own homes as may be, 
w'hcreby expense, vexation, and delay, may be avoided ; and 
that it is fitting that, at the first, the provisions for this pur- 
pose should he confined to certain parts of the country* to 
the end that the rest thereof may profit of the improvements 
suggested by experience, when the same shall be extended 
over tlie whole of the kingdom, and that the due administra- 
tion of justice may be placed upon a sure foundation.’* 
This is one of the most important reforms vihich has yet 
reaebt'd our civil jurisprudence, and the heads of the bill 
ought U» be generally known, in order that its value may be 
duly appreciated. 

the bill enables the crown to appoint judges in ordinary 
for counties or districts, wdio aie not to be removable except 
by parliamentary address, together with registrars, in order 
to form local courts. These courts are to take cognizauce of 
debts not exceeding 20/., and of torts, such as assaults, libels, 
crim. cons., &c. not exceeding 50/., provided the title to 
land does not come in question, and by consent of parties 
their jurisdiction is to extend to all actions generally. The 
actions*ure to be brought in the courts of the counties where 
both parties, or the defendants, reside. The parties are to 
be allowed to examine each other in the presence of tlw 
judge before trial. The trial may be had without a jury^ if 
desired by both parties, or otherwise by a jury of six. The 
judges are to hold courts of rei^oncileracnt, and if the partis 
agree to abide by the judge s advice, and do not abide l^y it, 
they may sue each other for breach of the agreement. Th« 
bankruptcy business is to be administered by the local 
judges, and official a.ssignees are to be appointed in, 
country. There are other minor provisions, whgrh wa do 
not recapitulate here. 

One of the first objects of govemii^ts ought to ba to se- 
cure the due administration of justice at the least posstole 
inconvenience to tlie parties. But under present system, 
if a man residing in Yorkshire is obliged to sw his neigh- 
Iwur for a debt or injury, he lunst commence his proceedings 
in London, and continue them there until the trial, which 
takes place at the assUe toem, at the distance of, perhaps, 
thirty or forty miles firom the rasidense of himself, ms attor- 
/ley, and witnesses. In this manner m e^nse of SO/, may 
be incurred in ap:eqtion |br and an action commenced in 
August may not he tried till the next Lient assizes in March. 
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Now the mat majority of actions that are brought ai a}l> 
eiu ^^i^t for very trifling sums, and hence the time of 
judges of a^e is for the most part occupied with inat> 
Which might he otherwise disposed of with great advan- 
tage to ^ parties. All this is ve^ contrary to the rule laid 
down by that eminent jurist, Mr. Bentham, that there ought 
to bo a court of justice so near every man, that he may go to 
ii obtain justice* and return before night. The whole of 
the administration of civil justice is centred in London, 
withpthe exception of the trials at the assizes. It is a sys- 
tem of centralization, like that of many institutions of im- 
perial origin in France, excellent as fiu: its uniforlnity goes, 
but highly inconvenient to those upon whotn it operates. 

The most perfect scheme of jurisprudence would be that 
which brought home to every man's door both civil and 
criminal justice, in all cases whatever. But inasmuch as 
our procedure has heyn established on a directly opposite 
system, the diflSculty lies in approximating to a plan totally 
different from the present. It must admitted that 
uniformity of legal decisions and proceedings throughout 
the kingdom is highly desirable; hut this unifortnity 
might be obtained by means of a superior court of ap- 
peal, or revision, like the court of cassation in France, which 
revises the judgments of the local tribunals there. We do 
not imagine it would be impracticable to preserve uniformity 
of law, even if each cdunty had an entirely distinct adminis- 
tration of justice of its own, supposing there were in Lon- 
don one superior court of appeal to reconcile and control 
any errors in the local courts. But the present bill is only 
a very distant approximation to a regular system of local 
jurisprudence, ite scope being, as already stated, very 
limited, and its operation being intended to be confined, 
at first, to a few counties, among which Kent and Yorkshire 
have been named. 

It is not merely the principle of the bill which is good, 
but it contains several excellent provisions hitherto unknown 
in our law, such as the enabling the parties to examine 
each other, and the establishment of courts of reconcile- 
ment or arbitration, for the amicable settlement of differ- 
ences before going to trial. This institution has been 
found to answer extremely Well in Denmark, and some 
other foreign states, and is based not only unon good sense, 
but upon Christian principles. We hope tue judges may 
have the most employment in their character of peace- 
madders. 

A jury of six will, we apprehend, be found quite a suffi- 
cient number, and will lessen the inconvenience which 
jm’vmen are obliged to sustain in the public semce. 
Indeed, looking at the kind of actions to be tried, it is pro- 
bable that the permission to try before the judge, witliout 
a jury, will be often availed of. 

The local judges will afford a good opportunity for extend- 
ing to the country the benefits of the new administration of 
tlie bankruptcy laws now in operation in London, and they 
will also he useful in furthering incidental proceedings and 
inquiries for the courts of equity. 

We should have supposed that the jurisdiction of the local 
courts mijxht safely have extended to debts of 1 00/. and torts 
of 200/., if, the Lord Chancellor had not stated that he con- 
curred in the opinions of the judges that the suras fixed by 
the hill were a proper limit. But at all events the Treasure 
is highly valuable as the first departure from a bod system, 
and the first step toward a general system of local judica- 
ture, which will, we trust, sooner or later, bo established in 
tins country. 


CRIME IN LONDON. ^ 

The suppression of crime is the first duty and the first in- 
terest of society. It is that upon which its very existence 
depends. If a free country were even to be conquered and 
reduced to subjection by another state, such a calamity 
would not he so great as would be the entire overthrow of 
the law which protects person and property. In the one 
case the community would lose only its political independ- 
^ce, and its power of self- movement and self-regulation ; 
in the otlier, it would be utterly broken up and dissolved. 

A people, when their political indepen^noe is in ^nger, 
would think it strange to be dissuadea from attempting the 
defetw of 80 invaluable a possession, on the ground that 
the would probably cost much money. The univer- 
Md jdstly be; that the cost in such a ease was < 

^ The thing to he preserved hu ] 


ever, in such circumstances, been ibltto be one, the price of 
which could not he measured in mmiey. 

Now, on <the subject d a police for the premtion of 
crime, it may he equallv laid down as a first prino^e, that 
the mere expense of such an establishment, in so for as such 
an expense is necessary for the object aimed at, is a matter 
which has no claim to he considered at all. We think, that 
in this country such a view of the case has not usually been 
admitted so fully as it ought to have been. We have spent 
immense sums upon many other objects, of different de^ees 
of importance, upon wars, necessary or otherwise — upon 
state [establishments of various kinds — upon colonies— upon 
the support of the agricultural interest — upon the mainte- 
nance 01 poor in idlenesl": but to the institution of any 
comprehensive and effective system of contrivances for the 
prevention of offences against the law, the public feeling 
Se'ems to have been hitherto indifferent and almost repug- 
nant ; and any portion of the national resources that has 
hedn occasionally allowed to How in that direction has beep 
parsimoniously ,.and grudgingly given. The matter has 
scarcely been regarded as a perfectly legitimate object of 
public expenditure. 

This aversion, which is so general a feeling in England, 
has originated, there can be no doubt, whatever shape it 
may sometimes assume, in considerations very difl'erent 
from any of a merely economical character. If it had been 
quite evident, that even at a very large cost in money the 
perpetration of crimes could be prevented,^ or much more 
completely restrained than it is, without any ^equipou- 
derating evil of any other kind following the attempt, the 
popular prejudice which we have now to pontend with 
never would have sprung up. But in this, as in every other 
question of politics, there is the balance of advantages and 
disadvantages to be considered, — that intermixtui’e of the 
evil with every good, and of the good with every’ evil, which 
the shallow declaimer fojr what he calls a principle, 
usually overlooks, but which the true politician knows 
to be, in every case, the whole problem which his science 
has to resolve. A police to restrain crime might, it was 
Apprehended, interfere with and shackle the liberty of all 
others as well as criminals. It might be made an instru- 
ment in the hands of the government to abridge the public 
freedom, and lay the foundations of a despotism. Or, it 
might, without this perversion, turn out to he an annoying 
and intolerable impediment in every man’s w&y, meeting 
him in his most secluded and domestic movements, and 
depriving him of ail refuge from publicity us entirely as if 
he were caged in a panopticon. And, duuhtless, both of 
these apprehended results are such as, if they were the in- 
evitable consequences of any great extension of our present 
police, would make it better for us to continue to suffer all 
the inconveniences which its imperfection entails upon us, 
than to attempt its improvement. 

It is right, however, at any rate, that we .should be fully 
aware of the amount and character of the evils to which we 
are, and long have been, subjected under the existing sys- 
tem — of the price which we deem ourselves compelled to 
pay for our peculiar immunities. If the public attention 
were brought to hear as frilly as it ought upon this part of 
the subject, wc are quite certain that more anxious eftbrts 
than any that havb hitherto been made, would be applied 
to the contrivance of means for the reconcilement of those 
two great but often interfering and conflicting ends of civil 
society, the maintenance of liberty on the one hand, and 
that of order on the other. Nor should we despair of such 
a system— partly of police, and partly of institutions of a 
dilferent character — being in consequence discovered and 
put ih force, as should greatly reduce the present amount of 
crime in these kingdoms, without any abridgment of the 
freedom of individual fttion whatever. 

The subject is so large a one, that an examination of it, 
in all its parts, would occupy many volumes. All that we 
propose to do on the present occasion is to introduce it to 
the attention of our readers by some notices of the state of 
crime in the present day and at various post times, in what 
has always hwn its chief haunt, this immense metropolis. 

The fullest account that has been given of the modem 
criminal state of London is to he found in the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons which was appointed 
to examiite into the sulgect in 1828, and in the evidence 
thereto appended. Other ^lommittees had sat and made 
reports in 1772, 1793, ldl2t 1818, and 1822 ; but on none 
of ,these occasions had anything like ^ same amoimt of ^ 
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inibniutum been coUeotad. It h vevf intezeating to eom- 
' pare some of the statements contained in the Ropcnri of 
1828 with the notices we have of the state of thing s at*dif- 
feiwt former periods ; nor is such an inquiry without its 
. useful lessons. If there are any desoript^s of offences* 
foraerly nrevailing to a large extent* which in the progress 
w time have greatly diminisbed among us* or altogether 
disappeared* we may probably in this way able to trace 
the causes to which we owe our deliverance from them ; 
and in so far* at least* as the evil has been put down by the 
successful operation of exp^ients which Save b^n ex- 
pressly devis^ and carried into execution for that end, the 
met ought to fbrnish us with important direction as to 
the methods to bo adopted in those otner cases, iir which no 
such amelioration has taken place. W& ftiaU confine our 

E resent remarks to a few of those criminal pursuits whidv 
ave been carried on in the metropolis for centuries, and are 
still followed as extensively, and with nearly as much ipi- 
Pyiiity, as ever. 

One of the chief points to which the inquiries of the Com- 
mittee of 1828 were directed, was the system of receiving- 
houses for stolen goods, with that of the compounding of 
robberies and other felonies with which it is intimately con- 
nected. The following is an extract from their Report, in 
illustration of the extent to which the practice of such com- 
position had come to be carried, even by respectable parties : 
— “ Tw'o banks, that had severally been robbed oif notes to 
the amount of 4fi00/., recovered them on payment of 1000/. 
each. Iq another <jpse, 2200/. were restored out of 3200/. 
stu/en, for 230/. or 240/. This bank having called in their, 
old ciroulationiand issued frash notes immediately after the 
robbery, tfie difficulty thus occasioned was the cause of not 
much above 10 per. cent, being demanded. In another case, 
Spanish bonds, nominally worth 2000/., were given baclc on 
payment of 100/. A sum, not quite amounting to 20,000/., 
was in one case restored for 1000/. . . . In the case of 
another bank, the sum stolen, being not less than 20,000/., 
is stated to ha\ e been bought of the thieves by a receiver fur 
200/., and 2800/. taken of the legal owners as the price of 
restitution. The Committee does not think it necessary to 
detail all the cases which have been disclosed to them ; but 
though it is evident they have not been informed of anything 
like all the transactions that must have occuired under so 
general a •system, they have proof of more than sixteen 
hanks havinjj sought by these means to indemnify them- 
selves for tbeir*los8es ; and that property of various sorts, to 
a value above 200,000/., has, within a few years, been the 
subject of negociation or compromise. They have found it 
difficult, for many reasons, to ascertain, in several of the 
cases they have examined, the actual payments made to the 
thieves or receivers ; hut they have proof of nearly 12,000/. 
having been paid to them by bankers only, accompanied 
wdth a clearance from every risk, and perfect impunity to 
their crimes.’’ 

“ The frequency,” it is afterwards stated, ** of these socm- 
ingly blameless transactions has led to the organization of a 
system, which undermines the security of all valuable pro- 
perty, — which gives police officers a direct interest that rob- 
beries to a large amount should not be prevented ; and 
which has established a set of *i)utter^up' and * fences,’ 
with means of evading, if not defying, the arm of the law ; 
who are wealthy enough, if largo rewards are offered for 
their detection, to double them for their impunity ; and who 
would in one case have given 1000/. to get rid of a single 
witness. Some of ffiese persons ostensibly carry on a trade : 
one, who had been tried lormerly for robbing a coach, after- 
wards carried on business as a Smithfield drover, and died 
worth, it is believed, 1 5,000/. Your Committee could not 
ascertain how many of these persons ^ere are at present, 
but four of the principal have been p(^ted out. One was 
lately the former of one of the greatest turnpike-trusts in 
the metropolis. . . . Another has, ic is said, been g sur- 
geon in the army. The two others of the four have no 
trade, but live like men of property ; and one of these, who 
appears to be the chief of the whole set, Is well known on 
the turf, and is stated, on good grotmds, to he worth 30,000/.” 
In 1706 appeared the first edition of the well-known 
Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis/’ by the late Mr, 
Col^houn* then one of the magistrates attached^ to the 
office in Worship Street, Finsbury Square. We look upon 
this work as one of the most important exposition^ ever 
pubUibed on the social condition of this or any o^er 
country^ Some of its l^tatements have been charged with ^ 
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exaggeration ; and* considering the impossibility of attain- 
ing perfect accuracy in regard to such tfubjeets, it i^ pos- 
sible that one or two of the author's coigectural estimates* 
as to the numbers of the various descriptions of criminals, 
may be beyond the truth ; although we are not aware that 
he nas yet been proved to be in error as to any of those 
points respecting which his authority has been disputed by 
persons whose inquiries and means of ascertaining the 
facts had not been nearly so ample as his. But, be our con- 
fidence in these enumerations what it may, there can be 
no question as to the substantial correctness of the informa- 
tion given in the work, with regard to tlfo practices and 
habits of the several classes of persons engag^ in the sys- 
tematic violation of the law. On the generm sul^^ pcdioe 
and criminal jurisprudence, also, the views which it advo- 
cates are greatly in advance of those which were generally 
entertafuc^ at the time when it appeared. There is almost 
no improvement, tshich has been since introduced into our 
system of police, which is not pointed out by Mr. Colquhouii ; 
and most of the great principles which for the last twenty 
or thirty years have* been contended for by the most en- 
lightened of our law reformers— such, for example, as the 
mitigation of the criminal code, the substitution of certain 
for sanguinary punishments, the application of punishment 
to the reformation of the oftendcr and retribution to the 
party whom he has injured, the classification of prisoners* 
&c. — are to be found strenuously recommended in his pub- 
lication. The book excitetl great attention when it first 
appeared ; and it has been many times reprinted since. 
It 18 probable, however, that the period at which the intelli- 
gent author proposed his reforms operated unfavourably 
to tlieir adoption by the government*, which, while the 
French revolution was running its course of blood and 
madness, opposed itself to all change, with a determination 
in which it was supported by the alarmed feelings of the 
country in general. Had it not been for this cause, it is 
difficult to understand how Jdr. Colquhoun’s statements 
and suggestions should have, for many years, produced so 
little effect in the improvement of the system, the faults of 
which be so ably and so clearly pointed out. Many of the 
most important of them, indoc^d, yet remain to be adopted. 

But to return to the system of receivers. According to 
the late Report, the ix^rsons by whom the ordinary business 
of this infamous traffic is principally carried on, are those 
low buyers and sellers of old metal, designated “ Dealers 
in Marine Stores,” whose apparently wretched shops, so 
inscribed, may be seen in many of the lowest streets of the 
metropolis. All pewter pots pilfered from publicans, and 
pieces of Icail, brass, and iron, stolen by workmen and 
others, are immediately carried to these depositories, and 
converted into money. The reader may form some con- 
ception of the extent to which thefts of this description ore 
committed, when he is told that the publicans of London 
and its vicinity, in a petition to the House Commons in 
179G, estimated their loss, in pewter pots, at tio less a sum 
tlian 100,000/. per annum ; Mr. Colquhoun has set it down 
in his list at 55,000/. At the time when he published his 
work, the old iron, rag, and store shops, which, with 
scarcely an exception, were well known to be kept mainly 
fi*r the purpose of receiving stolen goods, amounted, in 
London filone, to upwards of three thousand. And within 
the preceding twenty yeiirs they had multiplied nearly ten- 
fold,— having, at the commencement of that period, been 
only between three and four hundred in number. Although 
these shops exhibited to public view only a beggarly appear- 
ance of old iron, many of them, it is slated, had large pre- 
mises behind, filled with a great variety of valuable articles* 
almost all of which had been pilfered. 

Formerly it was the pawnbrokers who principally carried 
on this trade; and although there arc now many respectaWe 
members of that body, it is well known that there are atill 
some who continue the practices of their predeoeasorSh 
About the middle of the last century, all pawnbrokers 
Gmpeor to have been looked upon as in kague yfiXh thieves, 
liielding, the novelist, who w’as for many years a magistrate 
of liie Bow Street police office, and whOfin 1781, published 
a curious pamphlet, entitled An Inquiry into the Causes 
of the Increase of Robbers,” speaks of them in that work, 
almost witliout any qualification* as memly receivers of 
stolen goods. " Is it impos^W he asks, " to find any 
means of regulating brekm and pawnbrokers ? If so, what 
arguments a?e thor^ against extirpating entirely a sot of 
I miscreants* whirii* like ojtber vermin* wbour cmly about 
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IT, p< 9 ir lilt by sufikinft their bl«^ He after- 
1 (p» 75) ^cpfeMee himself as doubtful if there ever bo 
miy hoaeat trade between the pawnbroher and the poor. 

fthe tmde of a pawnbroker, however, has been since put 
under regulation by an Act passed in 1775, and other sub- 
sequent statutes; and the oonsequenoe baa boen, as we 
have Just remarked, a decided immovement in the mode in 
which it is generally oondueted. But. even before tbe pass- 
im the first of these Acts, a system had been adopted 
of sending round notices to the diflhrent pawnbrokers, as 
soon as it was known that any burglary had keen com- 
mitted or prot^y stolen ; whi^ seems to have had tho 
effect of deterring thorn friim purchasing articles respecting 
which tliey had been thus forewarned. This innovation 
transferred a great part of tho trade of receiving stolen 
goods into other hands. Among witnesses examined by 
the Committee of the House of Commons, which sat'in 1772 
was Fielding's brother, Sir John Fielding, who was also 
for many years an active police magistrate. Having laid 
before the Committee some statements in proof of the great 
increase of hou^breaking for some years preceding, he was 
asked to what, in his opinion, tho increase was to be attri- 
buted ; when he said ** that felons formerly carried their 
goo^ to pawnbrokers ; but by the present method of quick 
notice to pawnbrokers, silversmiths, and others, that plan 
is defeated; and tbe housebreakers now go to Jews, who 
melt the plate immediately, and destroy other things that 
might be evidence, which in burglary can be nothing but 
the goods, though in other cases the person may be sworn 
to ; that they disguise jewels by knocking them out of the 
sockets, so that they cannot he sworn to.” The new plan, 
therefore, we see, although it had corrected one evil, had in 
its stead produced an^yther and a still greater. It had, in 
a great measure, put down the malpractices of the pawn- 
brokers ; but by sharpening the ingenuity of the thieves 
to find out a new mode of disposing of their spoil, it bad 
enabled them to institute a still more eflective plan for that 
purpose, and hence to carry on their depredations to a 
greater extent than ever. 

The compounding of a felony was not punishable by law 
belbre 1752: up to Which time it was common for persons, 
who had lost property by robberies, openly to advertise a 
reward to wbwver would bring it back, which should be 
paid without any questions being asked. But in that year 
an Act was passed, indicting a penalty of fifty pounds on 
any person, including the printer and publisher, from whom 
such an advertisement should proceed. Yet the practice 
of compounding, as we have seen, has continued to lye car- 
ried on, wi a large scale, down to the present day, Col- 
quhoun states that, in his time, the number of receivers, 
or, as they are called in the cant language, fence^^ in im- 
mediate connexion with thieves, burglars, and highway 
robbery was understood to he about fifty or sixty,— of 
whom,” be adds, “ not more than ten (whose names and 
plaees of abode are well known) can be said to be persons 
of property, who can raise money to purchase articles of 
value.’ The most^notorioua case on record, of a person car- 
rying on a regular and extensive trade in tho receiving of 
stolen property, is that of Jonathan Wild, who was executed 
in 1 725, and whom Fielding has immortalized as the hero 
of one of his works. More ample details, howeveV, of his 
life and actions, than are given in that performance, may 
be found in some of the publieations which appeared imme- 
(Kately after he fell into the hands of justice. Ibe following 
extract from one of these, entitled “ Tlie Life of Jonathan 
Wild, by H. D., lateOlerk to Justice R,,” while it affords 
a curious sample of his nmde of doing business, places in a 
striking light the extent and completeness to which he had 
carried his arrangements. In giving an account of the 
many expert thieves’^whom he had in bis employment, the 
writer says These people sometiines went disguised 
like chairmen, in gteat-coats and hwness ; and a couple of 
them m^ing together, stole the young l^chess of Marl- 
bor^gh’s chair, as her Grace was visiting at Mrs. H— n’s 
in Kccadilly ; her chairmen and footmen being g<me to a 
neighbouring alehouse. Gne of her servants thought imme- 
diately of applying to Mr. Wild, who told him that, if he 
would ^ve ten guineas, he might have the chair the next 
Jne man mim difficulty of leavkig thwnnoney 
beforehand, but Mr, Wfid told him he was a man 
hmmt, and soonied ;to wrong him ; and, indeed, bis oh%. 1 
faea^^wpa by* this time estwlished os a man ^at dealt 
ia his way ; so that tfae^man ventured at last la 


leave the money : whereibte Mr. WIM bade him direct the 
Duchess's chaimen to attend tbe morning prayers at Lm- 
csoln 8 Inn Chapel, and there they should find the chair; 
which the fellows did accordingly, and they found the 
chair with the crimson velvet cushion and damask ourtaiqi^ 
all safe and unhurt. And it must bo observed that when- 
ever Jonathan obliged the parties to leave the money befbre- 
hand, he very punctually complied with the terms of hie 
agreement as to the delivery of tho goods ; for one of his 
common sayitypi was, that hfyrmty was the best policy"* 

Tlie audacity ofWild's proceedings occasioned an amend- 
ment of the law against the receiving of stolen goods, and 
tho taking of a reward for helping any* person to their 
recovery * the fornier of which offences was, in 1710, made 
punishable by ?ransportation for fourteen yeaA, and the 
latter by death. These penalties deterred Wild for some 
time from prosecuting his trade ; but after a while he got 
over his fears, and proceeding again, with nearly as much 
boldness as ever, was at len^h caught in the fatal meshes 
of the new statute. 

Persons who kept houses for the rec-eipt of stolen gooda# 
and who had thieves in regular pay, had nowever existed in 
this metropolis long before the time of Wild. “ At the 
sessions, in July. 1585,” says Maitland, the historian of 
London, “ this may be worthy to he related, as it was written 
by Fleetwood, the recorder to the lord-treasurer — that he, 
and some others that were then upon thp bench, spent a 
day about searching out sundry that were receivers of telons; 
and a great many were found in London, Westminster, 
Bouthwark, and places about the same. And they got the 
names of forty-five masterless men and cut'juir'ics,* whose 
practice was to rob gentlemen's chaiiihers and artificers’ 
shops in and about l^Kindon, and seven liouses oi entertain- 
ment for such in London, six more in Westminster, three 
more in the suburbs, and two in Southwark. Among the 
rest they found out one Wotton, a gentleman born, and 
sometime a merehant of good credit, but fallen by time into 
decay. This man kept an alehouse at Smart's Key, near 
I Billingsgate ; and after, for some misdemeanour, put down, 
^he reared up a new trade of life ; and in the same house he 

E rocured all the cutpurses about the city to repair to his 
ouso. Thcrti was a school set up to learn young boys to 
cut purses. Two devices were hung up ; oui‘ was a pockets 
and another was a purse: the pocket had jn*it certain 
counters, and was hung about wnth hawks’-Jiells, and over 
the top did hkng a little sacring-ljcll : the purse had silver 
in it ; and he tWit could take out a counter w'ilhout any 
noise was allowed to be a public Foyster ; and he that could 
take a piece of silver out of the purse, without noise of any 
of the bells, was adjudged a judicial iVwnpcr, according to 
their terms of art. A foyster was a pickpocket, a nypper 
was a pickpurse or cutpurse. It gave great encouragement 
to evil-doers about these times, and good men complained 
of it, that tliieves and malefactors condemned were so fre- 
quently and commonly snared ; and this evil came from 
the court, insomuch that tne recorder aforesaid, a wise and 
honest man, olisened to the lord-treasurer, that it was 
grown a trade in the court to make means for reprieves.” 

The latter part of this statement introduces us to a very 
important topic,— ithe fearful amount of juvenile delin- 
quency in London. At the present day, large multitudes 
of both sexes, some from the utter destitution in which 
they are thrown upon the world, and others under the 
tuition of the bad example of their parents, may be said to 
^ reared in crime almost from their cradles. They have 
been taupht no other way of supporting existence, except 
by ^he violation of the laws ; they practise no other, and 
they have scarcely an idea of any other. The evidence 
attached to the Report of tho Committee of 1828 contains 
many rtatements upon this head. Tbe following passages 
from the evidence of Mr. J. S. Thomas (now one ofSm 
police) present a view of a part of the 

** observation, are there many hoys 

einployed about the theatres in picking pockets ?— Yes : 

i. ^ ^ of boys 

that are bill-deliverers. There is a publication called the 
Theatrical OWrver, and those boys deliver the bills,, and, 
posMbly can, they pick pockets. There axe feom 
^ to sjxty imme^afely renma the theatre ; I took eight 
OT them before Sir Richard Bimie, one night, to try how 
ttw we could interfere in dispersing them ; and Wr R&herd 
Btmie spoke to thetn- one gave one acowtnt' and one' 
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another ; aoine came from a part of the town colled Mutton 
Hill, at the end of Hatton garden, some fron^St. OUasti, 
some IVom Tothill -fields, Westminster; and they 
place themselves all down Bn dges-streeft, Catharine- street, 
Charles-sttoot, Bow- street, and round the piazzas atCovent 
Garden, andeven asfaras St. Martin's- (?ourt, Leicester- fields. 

“ What are their parents? — In many instances they are 
fatherless, and in some instances they nave proved to have 
neither ftither nor mother. There was one little fellow, a 
most intelliKent and interesting-looking lad as ever I saw, 
who stated that his father was an ofiiwn* ; that he had been 
horn in Colchester barracks ; he was illegitimate ; and that 
his father in the first instance ^lad abandoned him, and 
finally his pother, and that he had nc^ ijthcr nieans of 
living, and ho paid four pence a night for his lodgings : 
tiiat boy was cautioned, along wilh-lhe rest, never to be 
seen there any more ; one or two of thorn went down on 
tlieir knees before Sir Richard Birnie, and made most 
sotbmn assurances that they never would, and within an 
hour 1 found tlu?m at it^ugain, and they have continued to 
do so ever since. 


“ Do these buys attend any schcwl ?— None, as I believe. 

“ Are there not many boys of that age who sleep in 
baskets and on the ofl'al round (’ovcnl Garden ? — Yes; 1 
have taken soim' of them up, and I have saved one or two 
from destnictidn, by taking charge of them in the night 
and handing thatn over to their parents. There wds an in- 
stance of a son of a surveyor at Marylebono : I found him 
in compafly with sefine professed ihieveb at three o'clock 
out? morning^ he had a watch and wnne shirts, and other 
things, wlrich were the yfroperty of his father, and he was 
then only waiting for daylight to get a ship to go oft' ; and 
I took him to the Watch-house for the night, and he was 
restored to his anxious father tiki next day. 

“ Are there not certain classes of hoys that have no re- 
gular lodgings, who live in the market, and who sleep in 
the baskets at night? — Yes, there are, and not only at 
night, but in the day. W(‘ can take nearly a hundred of 
them, particularly at the time the oranges are about ; they 
come there picking up Uu» liits of oranges, both boys and 
girls ; and th<‘re ai(‘ prostitutes at eleven, tw'clve, and thir- 
teen )ears of age. * ♦ * 1 counted last night, at the king's 
enlranee o/ the theatre, .se\enteen individuals, men and 
women, that were apparently houseleSsS, sleeping there,” 

Mr. Dyer, the police magistrate, states, in his evidence, 
that childrtm are frequently brought bef<yro him, of “ten 
years of age, and even under.” These juvenile delinquents 
an? frcquentl) euiployod by tlie older thieves to assist them 
in cases in which the smallness of their ]»erson.s gives 
them an aiivantage: as, for instance, in entering a house 
•by a window from which one of the panes has been re- 
moved. In eoinmitting their ordinary depredations, they 
generally prowd about the streets in companies of two or 
three, of whom each has his particular part to act, one 
snatciiing up the plunder, and another receiving it from 
him and running oil’ with it. 

It is very obv ious that no mere police regulations are at 
all likely to bo eftectual in putting down this di^scription 
of criminals, so long as the destitution and abandonment 
by which they arc bred continue to exiat. They arc the 
natural produce of that hotlicd of vice and misery ; and 
will continue to issue from it while it remains unremoved. 
Any punishments that may be inflicted can, in the nature 
of , things, operate hut very imperfectly in restraining 
eillier their growth or their delinquencies. To send them 
to jail, as moat of our jails are at present conducted, is 
only to send them to the best school of crime. But even 
if our system of prison discipline were made ever so per- 
fect, this improvement alone could he expected to 
dear our streets of these marauders, successive detach- 
ments of whom, indeed^ a prison might afford an asylum 
for a few months, but it could be fSwlhat short period only. 
When again restored to liberty they would still, as at present, 
find themselves again thrown upon their owq resources, 
and compelled to resort to their former pracHces. Besides, 
no reformation, even were it complete and permanent, ol 
the existing race, could prevent the suwession of new 
nrwms from the same nroUfic soowe. T^o hoal this dis- 
eme of our poIiUcal condition, tho pieral the 

amt degrad^ portion of our population must he changed, 
a^ edwation wid all other salutary mflucnoqs 
Mid pe^eringly applied to eradicate tho vice and 
tr^hSh^s with which they are overrun. 


The most lamentable of all the debaaintf to w^&oh 
many of the poorer in England Imve surrendered 

themselves, is that of gin-drinking. This vice is one of 
comparatively recent introduction. “ A new kind 
drunkenness,” says Fielding, writing in 1751, unknown 
to our ancestors, is lately Sprung up 'amongst us, and 
which, if Hot put a stop to^ Will infallibly destroy a great 
part of the inferior people, ^he drunkenness 1 here in- 
tend is that ac quired by tho strongest intoxioating liquars/ 
and particularly by that poison called which, I have 
1 great reasini to think, is the principjS sustenance (if it 
may be so called) of more than a hundred tttousand people 
in this metropolis. Many of these wietc^s there are who 
swallow pints of this poison within the twenty-fuir hours ; 
the dreadfbl effects of which 1 have the misfortune every 
day to s^e, and to smell txH).” The habit in question, ho#* 
ever, appears to have made considerable progress more 
than a quarter of □•century before this date. In the Life 
of Wild, already quoted, which was published in. 1725, 
we find mention made (p. 23) of the “ venders of the ro3ral 
liquor commonly called gin.” And in February, 1720^ 
a presentment w^as made by the grand jury of the county 
of Middlesex to the following ei;ect: — “ We, the grand 
jury of the county of Middlesex, being sensible of the 
great mischiefs which aris*^ from the Humber of shops or 
houses selling a liquor called Geneva, in and about this 
city, think it our duty to take notice of them as public 
miisaiKjcs, since we apprehend they may be ranked among 
the worst of disorderly lioiises ; it being notorious that they 
not only harbour the vilest of both sexes among the 
meanest of the people, but, by enuring them to a habit of 
lazines.s and debauchery, bring them to want and misery ; 
and, when intoxicated with these pernicious liquors, they 
are hardened enough to attempt the greatest villanies, 
such as were formerly scarce known to our nation! though 
wc now, with the greatest concern, observe that they grow 
familiar to us. The incredible prejudice which his ma- 
jesty's subjects suffer by frequenting these houses is too 
^obv lous to pass unoh.served ; since the comtitutions of the 
labouring people are not oifly thereby weakened, but 
utterly destroyed : and wc do* not conceive that even any 
addition to the revenue can be equivalent to the loss the 
public sustains by the min of such numbers of poor fami- 
lies, whirl I fill both the city and country with beggars and 
vagabonds ; of which we at present see the fatal conse- 
quences, and tViu* posterity will feel worse, if, by a speedy 
regulation of these disorderly houses, an effectual stop be 
not put to this growing evil.” 

Tht' ])nco of gin, in consequence of an act respecting the 
distilleries, suddenly rose, in the year 1796, to something 
greatly exceeding its previous amount. RefeiTing to this 
circumstance, Mr. Colquhoun, writing in the following 
year, states that the sobriety exhibited by the labouring 
classes w as then much greater than it had been before ; a 
fact which was evinced by the number of quarrels and 
assaults being ^ery considerably diminished, while tho 
pressure, w ith respect to the moans of living, was also 
apparently less than in the spring of 1795, notwithstand- 
ing that no charities had been distributed, and bread was 
considerably higher. “ It would seem reasonable,” he adds, 
“ to attrflmte this favounible change to high price of 
gin, which being in a great measure macoeasible, the 
low’cr ranks have it now in their pow'or to apply the money 
formerly spent in this way to the purchase of provisions— 
perhaps to the extent of some hundred thousand pounds a 
year in the metropolis alone.” Fielding seems inclined to 
reckon upon one cure of this evil — “ the loss of our gin- 
drinkers.” “ Should the drinking of this poison,” he says, 
“ be continucfl in its present height during the next twenty 
years, there will, by that time, be very few of the common 
people left to drink it.” Tliis consequence has not followed; 
for, however great the niindier of the poor wluch gin-drink- 
ing may have destroyed on the one hand, it hits, im the 
other, been constantly bringing down as BOUmy mor^ to the 
same level of misery, to serve it for new victu^. There is 
reason, also, to believe that this destructive habit has been 
gradually extending its ravages h%her up into society. 
Fielding speaks of it, in Ins indulgea in only by the 

lowest of the people.; but it is now Well known to have 
spread to a wide extent amo^g Jhe classes of servants and 
1 small tradesmen. A eSpeciaBy* to bo lamtotod, is 
the number of females, respectable in their cIrcumstanceSr 
.who, without carrying their predfiectioti for gin to the excesir 
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ill tbtft liquid ba a regular or very frequent beve 
^ And equally sad is it to reject on tbe manner in 
wl^h society is poisoned at the root 1^ the gin^inking of 
mere cl^dren. In the evidence of Sir Riohara Birnio before 
tbe Committee of 1 828, it is stated that the consumption of 
mirits by children begins at ten or twelve ; and we fear 
tl^re are many instances in which the pernicious habit has 
bem acquired at a still earlier age. 

Having thrown together these illustrations, respecting 
certain descriptions of crime and immorality (which still 
continue to flourish in the metropolis to the same or a 
greater extent than in former times, we shall, on re- 
suming tbe subject, consider another class of offences, 
which, having in past times largely prevailed there, have 
now been nearly or wholly extirpated. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

qf PetiHoru for Private Bills and progress i}ierein^ 
^ssion, 1833. April 15. 


Petitions presented 



185 

Bills read Isttime 

• 


163 

Bills read 2d time 

• 


104 

Bills read 3d time 

• 


38 

Royal assent • 



25 

Bills withdrawn, &c. 



21 


Abstract of Private Bills in Parliament in the Session 

f/isaa. 

I, Agricult uiix. 

18 IncloBure Bills, of which there are two for Cambridge, 
one for pumberland, two for Derby, one for Glamor- 
gan, one for Gloucester, one for Hereford, one for 
Somerset, one for Suffolk, one for Sussex, one for 
Tipperary, one for l^iUs, one for Worcester, four for 
York, two of the bills being for one iuclosure in the 
latter county. 

4 Draining. 

II. COMFANIXB. 

1 Cheltenham Sewers. 

1 Dublin Steam Packet. 

1 Economic Life Assurance. 

* 1 Edinburgh Life Assurance. 

1 Exeter Water. 

1 I^eds Oil Gas. 

1 St. George Steam Packet. 

1 Thames Tunnel. 

HI. Imfroveuents of Towns and Districts. 

6 General Improvement. 

12 Churches, Markets, Bridges, Gaols, &c. 

6 Local Water Works, 

4 Local Gas Works. 

11 Municipal Regulations, Vestries, &c. 

IV. Internal Communication. 

, 78 Roads, of which 15 have passed, and 4 have been with* 
drawn. 

!• Canal. Enniscorthy in Ireland. 

14 Railways. 

V. Navigation. 

4 Improvement of Harbours, Ac. 

3 Docks. 

I Pier. 

VX. Private Regulations. 

14 Estates, Naturalizations, &c. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

In No. 3 of the ** Companion to the Newspaper'’ we gave 
an abstract of the first six R^rts of t^e Committee for tbe 
Classification of Petitions. Eleven Reports have now been 
published, and wc proceed to give an attract of those issued 
siiwe our last publication. The numbers include all the pe- 
titiijns and signatures that have been presented upon each 
supgect since the commencement of .Mssiom 

No, of No. of 
IVtltlou. Signs. 

4. 


Par/ianteniary. 

For vote bv ballot 
For tiiennisl parliaments . 
Aga4istrtE»septennial‘act d 
Bimm of parliament < England) • 

ipffavliament (Irehuid) , 


24 

2 

6 

2 


10214 


4000 

llfll 

4044 


No. of 
Petitions. 


No. of 
Signs 

104 

no 


Complaining of the interference of the military 

and magistrates in the Mayo election • l 
Complaining of the registration in West Stirling- 
shire • ■*••..1 

For the House to remove to a more commodious 

place of assembly 1 

Against nocturnal legislation . . « 7 

Against the property qualification of members 2 

Complaining of proc^ings at the W alsall election 1 

From the comlnittee for conducting the election 
of SirH. Douglas at Liverpool, denying the 
ablations of bribery .... 1 

Complaii\ing of the interferen^of tbe Marquis of 

Ailesbury at tlie Marlborough election . - 1 

Praying for some measure to secure the freedom 
* of election 1 

JSce/etiat/ica/. 

For the better observance of the Sabbath • 623 
Against the Sabbath observance bill . , 3 

Against the present system of lay patronage in 

the Church of Scotland .... 60 36117 

Of Protestant Dissenters against the Church 

Establishment . • • • • 40 

Against tithes in England • • . • 25 

Against tithes in Ireland . . • • • 60 

Against the administering of oaths • • 6 

Against Church in Ireland bill . • * . 20 

For the removal of religious disabilities ^ • . ^4 

Against the removal of religious dibabiii ties • 2 

For the relief of the Protestant clergy in Ireland ^ 1 

For the repeal of all compulsory laws for the sup- 
port of ministers of tho gospel ... 1 

Tuxes. 

For a repeal of the assessed taxes • . • 30 

For a repeal of the house and window duty . 33 

For a repeal of the attoruies' tax . . 2 

For a reduction of taxes . . • .20 

Against taxes on knowledge .... 8 

Against tbe stamp duties .... 2 

For a complete abrogation of the com law's , 7 

Against the duty on snap . . • • 32 

Against the personal estate tax • . • 2 ^ 

Against the soke of Bradford tax » . . 4 

Complaining of oppression under the house and 

window assessment # . • .'1 

Against the statute duty • • . • 1 

Against excise licences .... 3 

Against receipt stamps «... 3 

Against tbe malt duty .... 6 

Against the tax on carts . . . .11 

Praying for the abolition of tolls and customs at 

fairs and markets in Ireland ... I 

For a repeal of the tax on almanacs . . ] 

Against the tax on apprentices' Indentures, from 

the Burgh of Paisley .... 1 

Against the marine insurance tax ... 2 

Against post-horse and stage-coach duty • . 1 

Ireland. 

For the repeal of t];^ Union . . ‘ , *32 

Against the disturbances in (Ireland) bill • 652 

Against the new system of education in Ireland 2 
From keepers of prisons praying for superannua- 
tion allowances, &,c 16 

MmeUantiiUs, 

For the abolition of tlavery .... 352 

In favour of the factories’ regulation Bill • 62 

Against the factories’ regulation Bill . . 15 

For a repeal or mixflfication of the retail beer 

Act •••*■•• 66 

Complaining of abuses in corporations . . 70 

In favour of Taylor, Hetherington, &c., and 
complaining of the partial administration 

of justice * 23 

Praying that coroners’ courts be opened to tbe 

public ....... 1 

In favour of keeping the coroners* courts closed . 1 

From hand-loom weavers, praying for a legisla- 
tive regulation of wages, hue* • • .11 

From fidiermen in the vicinity ofJDublin • • 1 

Against the monopoly in Mbles ... 3 

For air alteration in the labourers* employment 
act 

Com^aiiuD^ of disuees . . « « » 14 


2167 

3944 

100 


53 

111 


150439 

212 


11736 

13224 

19915 

663 

763 

5535 

.133 

20 

233 


15002 

25274 

66 

16136 

8248 

65 

6506 

3762 

97 

1 

I 

23 

137 

63 

7168 

1282 

149 

1 

seal 

157 

23 


9066 

413980 

288 

902 

111867 

89882 

2031 

7606 

304{M 


Id 

1 

14486 

270 


m 

mi 





GQMPANeC^ NEWSPtm. 


«l 


NaoT 

Fettthmt. 

Agftinit thB Eist Indl« Cmnimny monopoly • *9 
Gomplaining of cases of magisterial oppression • 9 

For an alteration in the laar of executors, au4 

against clergymen being magistrates • • I 

From the Princess Olive of Cumberland, praying 

for an investigation into her case . • 1 

For the establishment of poor-laws in Ireland « V 2 
Against the punishment of death . « , 6 

For reguhiting the election, Ac., of schoolmasters * 

ill Scotland 

For a repeal of part of the dramatic performances 

®ill • • • • % • *2^ 

Respiting imprisonment for debt . . •• • I 

Praying fur rglief to the sugar-refiuers • • G 

Against sinecures, Ac. . .... 6 

Complaining of private grievances ... 5 

Against the vestry act, from the churchwardens 

of Lamheth 1 

In favour of allowing counsel to prisoners • 1 

Respecting the currenw .... 2 

Against the jury laws (Ireland) • • . G 

Complaining of the libel law . . , . 1 

For the abolition of the church estahlisliment . 1 

From the boatmen of Deal, complaining of the 

regulations regarding pilots ... 2 

For simplifying conveyancing .... I 

gainst the ineqiialj^y of the poor laws • . 1 

For a less expensive plan for the recovery of 
• small d^^^ • ^ • 3 

For j|n alteration of the patent law ... 3 

Manchesg^r petition for holdmg separate assizes 

in the Hundred of Salford ... 1 

Manchester petition for the repeal of the Select 
, V«>try's Acts . * , . . , . 1 

For removing the Lancaster assizes to Manches- 
ter , . . . , . ' . 2 

Praying for the removal of restrictions relative to 

the Brazil trade ..... 3 

For the better regulation of liackney carriages 

ill Loudon ...... I 

To prevent the obstruction of footpaths in fields . 1 

From a Catholic ])riest, complaining of an insult 
offered to him on account of his religion, at 
the Bank of Ireland .... 1 

From the owners of British vessels trading from 
Liverpool, complaining of burdensome duties 
and unfair monopolies « . . • 

Against tlie use of machinery . . . ^ 1 

From the general commissioners of police of 

Glasgow, relativ'c to poor-laws for Ireland . 1 

Oil the low rate of wages of laliourers in Ireland 1 

To prevent the jiassing of the bill for limiting of 

actions ....... 3 

For the establishment of district courts in Scot- 
land from the hurgh of Perth ... 1 

From debtors in Newcastle and Mar^'borough 

gaols ....... 9 

From surgeons and apothecaries at York and 
i Scarborough, concemiug the apothecaries* act 1 

Praying for an alteration of the law relating to 

the assessment for sewers ... 1 

From Wm. Thornsett of Dover, complaining of 

a seizure made by a post-office inspector € 1 

From the contributors to the Glamorganshire 

county rates I 

From certain merchants, bankers, Ac. of Ply- 
mouth for facilitating the law of debtor and 
creditor ...... 1 

From D’Arcy Mahon, late a commissioner of 
stamps in Ireland, for au addition to his 
superannuating allowance . • • 1 

Concerning Trinity Hospital, New Ross . • 1 

From Drogheda, in Irelj^, relative to the gfbae 

act I 

From the landlord, proprietors, Leeholders, of 
New Ross, Wexford, relative to the grapd 
juries (Ireland) bill . . . , . I 

From the Irish Law Society, relative to the pay- 
ment of attorney’s fees . • • . 1 * 

Against the renewal of the metropolitan police 

act . • • • • . * • ® 

For amending the laws relating to lunatics « 1 

From certain tradesmen of Frome Selwood, for 

facilitating the recovery of small debts . 2 

4 |mendiiig an act relative to the employment 
of labourers, passed in the preceding session 4 
FooMpointing a day of general thanksgiving for 
. w Chp^y^ , ^ . • • I 


ffaef llp.or 

PethloiM 

From the ratepayers of BadworUi, Warwlcfc> to ^ 

amend the poor laws • • • * 1 IS4 

Relative to dramatic perfomuBicOa • • 1 9 

For compensation to colonists for ah property of 

which the law may dispossess ^hm • • 1 I 

From Robert Robison, late a Captain in his 
Miyesty’s service, for a further inquiry into 

his case I "1 

From the unemployed mariners of Newcaaldo- 

upon-Tfne, complaining of distress . I hlG 

The total number of petitions presented and repm^ted Upon, op 
to April 19, has been 2597. 


NEW PATENT BILL. 

SoMB w^ks ago, a bill ** to explain and amend the lam 
respecting letters-patent for inventions" was brought into 
the House of Commons by Mr. Ghxlson, the member for 
Kidderminster ; and the subject has since been submitted 
to the consideration of a select committee. It is one of very 
considerable public importance, and also by no means free 
from difficulty. 

If there were no law for rewarding useful inventions, in- 
genious persons would be deprived of a Strong inducement 
to apply themselves to the improvement of Sio arts ; and 
such discoveries as were made would be as far os possible 
kept from the knowledge of the public, and retained for 
the exclusive use of their authors. 

The most equitable mode of rewarding inventions ap- 
pears to be that which has in modem times been adopted 
in this and most other countries, namely, the giving to the 
inventor a monopoly of his invention — ^that is, an exclusive 
right of using it, for a certain term of years, after ^hich it 
shall become the property of the public. 

In this way of managing the matter, a bargain is, as it 
were, struck between the inventor on the one hand and the 
public on the other, each of the two parties engaging to give 
one thing in return for another thing which ^ is to receive. 
The inventor imparts to the pifblic the knowledge of his 
secret; the public grants tothb inventor prot;ection from 
the piracy of his disco\ery by any one else for a certain 
period. 

There are here, therefore, two parties, whose separate’ 
and opposing interests the law has to look to, and to main- 
tain. But it is by the claims of a third party that the cose 
is principally complicated, namely, the rival inventor, 
whose rights must not be infringed upon by the protection 
given to the person taking out the patent. In other words, 
there must an assurance, before granting the patent, 
not only that the patentee has given such a specification 
or description of his invention as shall suffice truly to 
put the public in possession of it, but also that it is really 
a new discovery, and that it has actually been made by the 
person who claims to be the author of it. 

These considerations are enough to show, that it would 
not exactly do to grant a patent as a matter of course, and 
without both examination and notice to the public, to any 
person who might apply for it The necessity of giving pub- 
lic notice, at least to a certain extent, of every application 
for a pateiA, is in particular a source of great embarrass- 
ment If such notice were not to be given at all, one man 
might obtain a patent for an invention which had really been 
made by another, or for something which was already in 
conimon use. But on the other hand, the ver>" publication of 
the claim that has been made has the strongest tendency to 
endanger it, although it may bo really a fair one, by tempt- 
ing some other person fraudulently to pretend to have him- 
self mode the same discovery, the knowledge of which he 
may sometimes contrive to acquire even from the shortest 
announcement of its nature and object. The announ^l^e- 
ment must always, however brief and reserved as to piurtir 
culars, be t correct description, in so far as it goes ; and like- 
wise so definite and sp^ific, as that its meaimig ^udl he 
perfectly intelligible: for otherwise, it is obviota* it would 
be no better than no announcement at all. 

Such are some, but by no means the whole, of what may 
be called the preliminary dil^iilties trf the subject, or those 
which attehd the mere granting of the patent Tliere are 
others that attach to the cmestions of the^ degree and man- 
ner .in which it should be protected alter it has been 
I granted. 

^Although, howevcTf it inight not he eesy* hy any law, to 
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Mafit all tlw dUBeulties of die subjeet,' then can be no 
dMbt US to ilie roii&y defects and (dvjectionable provisions 
of tbe'^^^IHOient tov; asid some of the principal of these we 
wiH now Enumerate, with a reference to the provisions of 
Hr. Godsoii*8 bttU, by which they are proposed to be met. 

We will benin with those as to the proper mode of deal- 
hkg with WhiSi there can be little or no controversy. 

in the first place, the expense of taking out a patent, 
nwder the present law, has long been complained of. The 
6es alone, laying aside the co^ of agency, come to about 
107/. for Biiglano, about 90/, for Scotland, andtabout 128/. 

Ireland. Inhere are some reasons for holding, that it 
would not be expedient to abolish those taxes entirely, and 
to make a patent cost no more than the price of the parch> 
ment upon which it is written ; but whatever difference of 
opinion there may as to the propriety of still continuing 
to check the taking out of patents, in a certain degree, by 
making it a thing which cannot be dene but at some cost, 
there can be no doubt that the present cost is needlessly 
$n4 oppremve^y high. It is proposed, in Mr. Ckwlsou s 
bill, that the expense shall bo reduced to a certain portion 
of ito present amount, to be settled m the committee. 

As the law now stands, although a patent may be taken 
out by the first introducer of an invention from another 
country, provided^ be swears the secret has been communi- 
cated to mm by a foreigner, the protection in question can> 
not be granted to him if the person from whom he received 
the invention was an Englishman residing abroad. Ac- 
cording to the new bill, “ letters-patent may he granted to 
any person in Great Britain and Ireland, who may have 
received from any person being abroad, or from any person 
being resident within the kingdom, information of any new 
manufacture whatever.” 

At present, the assignees of an inventor while he is him- 
self alive, cannot take out a patent for his discovery. By 
the proposed measure, a patentee is to be at liberty to assign 
or transfer his interest in *his patent, or grant licences to 
make or use the same, in any manner, or to any number of 
persons, he may think fit. t)f course, by this enactmenj, 
also, the present prohibition against more than five indivi- 
duals having on interest in* the same patent, is done away 
with. 

The present patent law being founded upon an old statute 
<the 21 James I, cap. 3), in which the only expression used 
to describe the person to whom a patent may he granted, is 
ihe inventor of a new manufacture^ considerable difliculty 
has been experienced in the attempt to stretch the mean- 
ing of these words, so as to compreheml all sorts of disco- 
verers and introdufiers of in^'entions, To obviate the 
doubts which have been thus occasioned, and which have 


been strengthened by contlicting decisions of the judges it 
is proposed to enact, “ that all new substances or things 
made, that all new machines, that all now combinations or 
arrangements of machinery or things, either already known 
or newly discovered ; that all principles newly discovered, 
and all new applications, which, when reduced into prac- 
tice, produce some article fit for sale ; that all chemical 
dMOOVeries, methods, or processes, which result in or (n-o- 
duee an article of commerce, shall be the subjects for which 
letters-patent shall be granted ; whether they be discolored 
within the United Kingdom or be obtained by communi- 
cation or sale.” This is perhaps as comprehensive a de- 
scription as could well be framed, and will probably be 
found to embrace every case fairly entitled to protection. 

At present if it shall be discovered that any one part of a 
complmated contrivance, all the parts of which a patentee 
has claimed as his own inventions, had been previou.sJy in 
use, the whole ^tent is vitiated by that single mistake. The 
haidship and aWirdity of this rule have been often com- 
plained of; and it is now proposed to substitute the enact- 
ment, ** That if a patent and specification be bod in law as 
to part thereof, they shall not be bad in law as to the re- 
mainder thereof respectively : ” the patentee will only be 
required to lodge an amende specification. 

If a patentee at present shall make any improvement on 
his invention, after he has taken out his patent, he can only 
protect that improvement by taking out A new patent, at 
TOO same expen^ as the former. The BiU [Woposcs to allow 
omto secure the monopoly of such impre^ements, to any 
umpber, merely by enrolhng so many new, of, as tiiey afe 
’timsd, ae^dary specifications. . 

SOiw only tenn for which a patent can be granted umler 
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a patent could be obtained for a shorty period, provided the 
expense wm loss, it would in mkny instances be preferred. 
The choice of taking out a patent either for fourteen or for 
only seven years, the fees b^g difosfent in the two cases, is 
accordingly given in the new BUI. And wberm, at pra* 
sent, the extension of a pat^t beyond the ori^nal term, 
which is in some oases no more thmi a fetr indulg^ce, can 
only be obtained by an application to parliament, it is pro- 
pose, that in soch oases his Majesty snail be em^werea to 
grant a new patent, after the matter has been submitted to 
an examination of the same nature with that on which the 
original patent was obtained. 

So far there will probah^ he little difference of opinion in 
regard t!b the ^qggosted alterations of the law. There are, 
however, some ^er points, as to which, although there may 
be a general agreement that the present practice is attended 
with iiyustico or inconvenience, the proper mode of correct* 
ing it may not be quite so clear. 

At present any person who wishes, for whatever purpose, 
honest or the reverse, to know for what new inventions pa- 
tents are applied for, may, at an expense of 1 5s., lodge wtiat > 
is called a caveat, which \vill entitle him to a notice of all 
patents applied for during the following six months. Gi^at 
abuses are alleged to have spiaing upifroin this practice ; 
and in particular it is stated to have often happened that the 
secret of inventions has thereby escaped before the letters- 
patent were seale<l. The entenng of cavpats it is therefore 
proposed to place for the future under great restrictions. Of 
these the chief is, that each person s/iall, at.the time of en- 
tering the same, lodge an outline or description of that in- 
vention of liis own which he professes to thir^k is about to be 
made the subject of letters-patent to he granted to another 
person. It may seem at first siglil that this is an unfair 
restriction of the rights of the public, who are entitled to 
ascertain by means of these caveats what putents are ap- 
plie<l for, whether they relate te subji»cts on which the party 
lodging the caveat has matured any invention of his own or 
no. But the ibice of this objection is perbaps abated by the 
consideration, that the mere taking out of a patent does not 
protect a patentee against all disturl)ance in the enjoyment 
of his monopoly ; but that if the same proof which would 
have at fir?»t prevented the patent being granted shall bo 
afterwards adduced in a court of law, the patent will l>e 
thereby overturned. This risk, it may be ar^cd, is quite 
enough to j>rolc(‘t the interests of the public. 

One of the objections wbich have been most strongly 
urged against the present system is derived from the incom- 
petency of llie persons on whose decision letters-patent are 
granted. Tlie ofiicors charged with this duty are ihe Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-General ; personages, certainly, whose 
knowledge of arts and man nib ctu res is not usually very pro- 
found. Under the new Bill the dignitary of the law is to be 
allowed in disputed cases to call in any two men practically 
Rkillecl in the arts and sciences, to assist him in coming to 
his determination, the costs to be paid by the parties in the 
proportions that he shall direct. 

•Some inij»ortant innovations are aUo proposed in the law 
whiidi has liitherto regulated the grounds on which patents 
may be set aside, or declared void ; although the BiU does 
not go thb length, as suggesterl by some, of taking the con- 
sideration of such questions out of the hands of a common 
judge and jury, and making them over to a peculiar tribu-^ 
nal. But whereas at present there is no limit to the period' 
during which it is competent to allege that an invention has 
been formerly used, in order to defeat a patent obtained for 
it, it is proposed now to onact that the patent shall not be- 
come void, unless the invention shall he proved to have been 
practhrally used in a public manner within the last ten years 
preceding the dale of the patent. Another important pro- 
vision is, that if in an action at law upon the infringement 
of a patent, the patentee obtain a vei^ict, the court may 
grant a certificate that the validity of the letters-patent has 
been fully tried on the merits thereof, and that in all fUture 
actions brought upon the same patent, the patentee sltall, 
upon the production of the said certificate, be required only 
to prove the infringement of thepai^ sued, and the damagoa 
suffered, and nothing more. This rule will put an end 
to one of the most oppressive ^evances of the present sys- 
temi- namely, the liabuity a patentee is under to have 
his rights called in question *by repeated trials at laWf not^ 
withstanding any mimbet of verdicts ttiat may kive been 
given in his favour, 

Hiese drenot all-tbc enaotmoull ef 
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tlMV m tlw auMt tiMiMul.' 8» flit u tfaejr tlMjr «(»■ 
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ierabla difficulty ; end j| would Toquiro much eonoideration 
to »ay what in all respeota would be the moat norfecdmea- 
ime for the lopiialatiiva to adofii* It ia piobable that the 
inveatigatioim of the eotnmitlee, which haa joit been ap- 
pointed, will be productive of aouie valuable euggeationfl in 
direction of, or in addi^on to, tfaoae upon which the preaent 
Bill proceeds. 


ELECTION PETITIONS, 

. In our first pumber, at page 12, wo gave a hiW of the returns 
petitioned against. The lollowing is the result of the peti- 
tions or the state in wliich they remain where they are not 
yet decided upon 

1. ^Barn«tapIe, bordiigh — Petition abandoned. 

2. Bath, city — Electum affii-raed. 

3. Bedford, Iwrough — Election affirmed. 

1 4. Bristol, city — Committee appointed, April 25. 

6. B\iry St. Edmiind^s, borough — ^Ballot for committeo May 2. 

6. Carlow, county — Ballot for committee May 14. 

7. Carmarthen, borough — Petition abandoned. 

8. Carnarvon, borough — Sir C. Paget declared not duly elected, 

and the ‘return amended with the name of O. J. E. 
Nanney, Ksg. The return of Mr. Naiiney was petitioned 
against, uaclthe ]>etttioii ordered to be taken into consi- 
derail^^^on the jGth May, hut lias l>eeii abandoned. 

9. X*^rri( kfergua, borough— Election of C. R. Dobbs declared 

v^id : ilip nuspensiou of the issue of a now writ recoin- 
menifed, and the serious attention of the House called to 
tlie gross hi‘il>ery .and corruption which have prevailed at 
the last and previous elections. • 

10. Clonmell, borough— Ballot for committee May 10. 

11. Coleraine, lK>rough — Ballot for committee May 7. 

12. Cork, city — Petition abandoned. 

13. Cknrentry, city — Election affirmed. 

14. Kiinis, liorough — Election affirmed. 

16. Galway, county — Ballot for committee May 14, 

16. ■ - ■ town — C<»mmittee appointed April 23. 

17 . Harwich, borough — Petition abandoned. 

Id. Hertford, horougli — Viscount Ingestrie and Viscount Mahon 
declared (iiidiily elected ; and, on the ground that briliery 
and ti;^^ating had prevailed, the suspending of the issue of 
a new writ recommended until after April 22; subse- 
quently e36teiided till May 2. • 

19. Knareshorough, borough — I’etition abandoned, 

20. Launceston, borougli — Petition abandoned. 

21. Limerick city— Ballot for committee May 14. 

22 . Lincoln, city — Ballot for committee May 2. 

23. Linlithgow, county— Ballot for committee April 30. 

J4. Londonderry, borough- Election affirmed ; the petition de- 
clai’e<i frivolous and vexations. 

25. Longford, county — L. White and J. H.Rorke declared un- 
duly elected, and the return ordered to be amended with 
the names of Viscount Forbes and A. Lefroy. 

20. Mallow, borough — \\ . J. O'Neil Daunt de<darcd not duly 
elected, and the return ordered to he amended by sub- 
stitutiiw the name of C. D (>. Jephson. 

27 . Monigonieiy, borough— Election of 1). Pugh declared void. 

At the subsequent election. Col. J. Edwards was rctiiviicd. 

28. NewrV) borough — Election affirmed. • 

29. Norfolk, county (east div.)— Ballot for c^^mmittee May 2. 

30. Northumberland, county (south, div.) — Petition abaiiduned. 

31 . Norwich, city— Election affirmed. 

32. Oxford, city —The election, as far as regarded T. Stonor, 

declared void. At a subsequent election, W. Huglies Hughes 
was returned, and now sits. 

33. Pctersfield, horougb — J. G. Lefevre declared unduly elected^ 

and the return ordered to bo amended by substituting 
Hylton Jolliffe. 

,34. Portarlington, liorough — Election affirmSd. 

35. Ripoii, borough — Klmion affirmed. 

36. Salisbury, city— Ballot for committep ApHl 30. 

37 . Southampton, town — J. B. Hi>y declared unduly elected ; 

and the return amended witli the name of J. 8. Penlciue. 

38. Stafford, borough— Petition abaivdoned. 

39 * Stirling, burghs— Petition abandoned. 

^9, Tiverton^ trough— Balkit lor committee May 0, 

^L Warwick, borough— Ballot for committee May J, 

.42. Weymmith, &o., bt>rough— Petition abaudohed. 
i9. Windsoi*, borough— Petition abandoned. 

^44^ Vock, city^Petition abandofted, 

*■ Ht.C.TP.ThwMon having bwn returned for Dmitaiaad 
J wMul, choioe to sit for the latter plaee. Or a 
km, ehMlton for Oovwf, Mr. Balcoinh was xatumal. but 


the ratom wu»]MlithillBt J*!*^*!* nd 'SiRpstitiim osdpNd 
to be taken into cuusMssittinn on the 81st iwMay. 

The ihllowine' alteratkns haws- also bean readi in the 
repnaeutation iwm» the eMunaoeeawnt of the session 


Cumberland (fr«t) g. Irton * . 


Gloucester, city 
Loudon •• . 

Malton . . 

Marylebone 


H. T. Hope • 
G. Lyall e • 

J. C. Rarasden 


vieeLerdLoWther, elected 
to §fl for Westmofs* 
kind, having been 
murned for both 


Milton 

Sunderland . , Aid. Thompson 

Worcestershire (W,p vacant 

Dundee ... Sir II. Parnell 
Inverness burghs vacant 


vice Hon. M. F. Berkeley. 
• ^ Aid. Waithman, dec, 
f ^ BpUe We W- FitzwU. 
{ liam(fiow Lord MU* 

i ‘®")- 

Sir S. B. Whalley E. B. PortmUk 

— Lord Miltoa (na 


{ • Earl Fltzwilliam^ 
— Hon. G. Barringtoii, 
-Hon. T. M. 

succeeding hit &• 
thcr, bsLWFc^, 
— G. Kiiiloch, deoeaieda 
f — Col. J . Baillie, by tilt 
\ death of. 




ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS^ 

Number of Holders of National Stocky and amount qf 
Shares. — By a return, ordered to be priiit^ by the Hoate 
of Commons on the 1 7th of April, it appears that the total 
number of accounts on which a half year s dividend wat 
due at the last half-yearly payment thereof, on each de- 
scription of public stock, and on each description of termi- 
nable annuities, waa 279,751. The amounts of the half- 
yearly dividends, received by these lioldSrs, are ciasaified 
as follows : — 


Not exceeding • 


£.vceeding . . 


r 5 . . 

87,176 

10 . . 

44,648 

50 , . 

98,305 

noo . . 

25 641 

•200 . ; 

14,701 

300 , . 

'449.5 

500 , . 

2827 

1000 . . 

1367 

2000 (151 are 

joiat accounts, 

01 of public com- 

panies) . 

417 

3000 (35 do.) 

75 

4000 (24 do.) 

39 

5000 (10 do.) 

14 

5000 (34 do.) 

46 


Gold and Silm^ Coinage, — In the twenty years from 
1790 to 1809, both inclusive, the amount of gold coined was 
2l,493,540^ .Is. 6d. The greatest amount m any one year was 
24967,501/. 1 5s., in 1798. The silver (uiined during the 
same period amounted only to 1 21 6/. 1 5s. 2c/. In the Dventy 
years from 1810 to 1829, both inclusive, the coinage of gold 
amounted to 45,387.423/. 8s. 4c/. ; the greatest amount in 
any one year being 9,520,758/. I3s.*10c/. in 1821. During the 
same peridd, 9,149,411/. 4s. Ic/., were also coined in silver; 
2,4.36,297/. 12«. of which was coined in 1827. 

Milhank Penitentiary. — The annual Report of the super- 
intending Committee of this estabhshment states that, on 
the 3l8t December, 1831, the number of convicts in the 
prison amounted to 538, of whom 144 were females. On 
Dec. 31, 1832. the number was 519, of whom 136 Were 
females. During the year, 178 mules and A I females had 
been admitted ; 24 had died, and 215 had been disohai!ga4 
for various causes ; the fer greater part, namely, 1 32 
and 29 females, having received free pardons in cotM^ 
quence of their good conduct. The earnings of the prifioners 
amounted to 2683/. 1 Os. Of this sum a proportion is reserved 
for tlm prisoners and for the officers of the ests^Ushment ; 
leaving a net aihount. toward the expenses of Peniten- 
tiary, of 2012/. 1 2s. 7d. The total net expoiie, after deduct- 
ing the above, was 17,178L 6r. TUking average 
number of prisoners at 539«^this gives mx ^pendltufe of 
uiiward* of 33/. per he»d mt i^«t. Th« utma, 

aUo, that the conduct ef.liMoea dlldiaiged in fiofmer veers 
in g^rel tcry iMbfaetey; th«t« lRi«e propor- 
tion h»T« *84 iwseirod. ttie alloved 

fiv se«4 ^ loM: |w« iw 
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in the Pentaitiary, and a^wently 
the moat beneficial eflfects. 

iMfoiv.— The number of pmoners, confined for debt in 
the aeve^ prisons of England' and Walesji in ^e year end- 
iu ICehaeunas, ld32, amounted to 16,661. 

^^kme Laws.-^The number of eommit^nts under the 
CNnneLaws, in England and Woles, firom Nov. 1, 1831, to 
No?, 1, 1832i was 2845. 


POST OFFICE ARi&ANOEMENTS WITH 
FRANCE. 


The improvements iffiikh, are to be contemplated 

in the transmission of letters to and from Paris ought to 
have taken place mohy years ago. The delay of them has 
proceeded, less from any direct obstacle# whether physical or 
political, than from the slowness with w^h an alteration in 
almost any department of the civil service is efiected in Franco. 
** We are very raw," said an intelligent Frenchman several 
years ago, dl that rogiuds the management of civil 
affairs. Madame dc Stacl had abundant reason to affirm, 


that for a long time past we have managed nothing w^ell 
except war." In the year 1814, when the intercourse be- 
tween I^ondon and Paris was rc-opened, an answer to a 
letter was upt obtained from one capital to the other until 
the fifth day from the original despatch, while it is only 
within these two or three years, and by means of estafettes, 
or couriers on horseback, that greater expedition has been 
attained. The post-days, or days for the despatch of the 
mail, have been only four in the week, viz , Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Friday ; omitting Wednesday and Saturday : 
although the extent of mercantile business, to say nothing 
of political, was assuredly such as to call for a daily post as 
much as between London and Edinburgh or Dublin. In 
proof of this, we have merely to refer to the number of 
expresses for Messrs. Rothschild and other members of the 
Stock ExcWge, tiie whole of which might have been 
spared, had the mail beem as was phrfectly practicable; 
conveyed from one ‘capital to* the other in thirty-six hours. 

But if we censure the French for slowness in the intro- 
duction of such improvements, we by no means attribute 
slowness to a feeling of repugnance or indifference in 
resp^t to connexion with England. They have long held 
in high esteem out commercial institutions, and have acknow- 
ledj^ otur superiority in commerce, navigation, and tlic 
useml arts generally. Only admit to a Frenchman ** que I 
Paris hrille dems ks beaux arts,'' (that Paris excels in 
tho fine arts,) and you will find him perfectly disposed 
to give to En^atid the lead in a variety of more important 
points. A century ago, Voltaire, after passing some years 
in this country, apprized his readers when he returned 
to ¥Vance, ftiat we could reckon among our eminent men 
many besides Marlborough ; and in the present age ample 
justice has been done to us by Dupin and other French- 
man who have visited our capital, our dock-yards, and 
the sekts of our manufretures. Contrasting the calm 
8l;eadmeBS of omr workmen, with the lively, but often ineffi- 
okfpt bgstle of the French, Dupin says, “ There reigns in 
the wpfksho|»s,of .Eng'Wd a silent activity ;** whilefanother of 
his countryman, adyprhng to several of our minor regulations 
in civfi mattoi^^d explaining their origin, addb, “We 
find th^ in geha^, ^he arrangements of the English 
bear the stamp of relli^icm and good sense.'* The late 
Jean Baptiste Say, the poh^col economist of France, visited 
England m 1814, when his p|pnetrating detected much 
that was hoilow in our imaging pro8]^nty, and foresaw a 
groat deal of the distress that afrarwards took place ; but 
even hc, unsparing aS he was animadversion, and wholly 
unaccustomed to the language of compliment, pronounced 
us “ line nation admrciiememt industrieuse by which 
he meant a nation where the; dtNsioa and sfubdiviston of 
industry was better understood and practised than in any 
other. 


With such fiivomahle Irnpresekma of f atale of pfodv 
tive industry in this country, the publicJn Fraxieo wiB i 
trith pleasure the assurance of a more speedy ai 
flqp^t mtercmirse between, the two capitals. ^ 

' it as a further ground for the expectatkm of on 

between the two . governments, a 
I V^-wen far many years in doubt, so h 
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was the came of the cimthmaim of 4he war, % 
inveterate of the MOupiBily of frms$. The escaw 
of that adveixtuier from Elba was attribttted by the mi^orfty 
of the French to a plan on the part of our government to 
embroil their country anew in war; and they had littie 
confidence in the maintefiance of ]^ace on our part until 
the year 1823, when we remaiiied neutral after their in- 
vasion of Spain; and still more in 1830, when we so 
promptlv relieved them from anxiety by acknowledging the 
title of the Odeans branch to tho crown. 

Tho public roads in France are greatly inferior to those 
of this country, and the cross-roads are hardly passable. 
The stage-coaches are nearly as large and heavy as those 
of Englmid wem^a century a^ ; the average rate of travel- 
ling by them does not exceed four or five mifes an hour ; 
while by tho mail it is hardly six miles. This slow pro- 
gress arises not from the country being in general more 
hilly tlian England, nor from the want of road materials, 
but from the insufficient care and labour hitherto bestowedon 
the roads. There are in France no tolls or turnpikes ; no 
road trustees; all is under tho charge of government, 
who seldom find it convenient to make an admtion to the 
sum (about 1,200,000/.) usually appropriated to this purpose 
in the budget. 

As to the postage on letters to France, the practice 
hitherto has been to divide it ; half, or nearly half, being paid 
here by the persons despatching letters, <the other half by 
the receivers of the letters in France. It was proposed, 
on the part of the French, that persfms forwarding letters 
either to or from Paris, should do as with letters to a comrtry 
town in Great Britain or Ireland*; either pdj’ing the whole 
postage, or no part f)f it ; or lastly, continuing as at present 
to.pay the half. This, we understand/ is not likely to be 
acceded to. It might be useful in particular cases ; in a 
general sense, it will be less important than would bo a 
reduction of the charge, tho present rate (2^. 4d. per letter) 
being (‘considerably beyond what cun be afforded by the low 
prices of merchandise, and the diminished profits of trade in 
a season of profound peace. But whether the charge lie 
reduced or not, the accelerated despatch of the mails, and 
the increase of post-days from four to six a-week, will prove 
highly acceptable to the merchants on both sides of tho 
channel. 


NOTICE. 

Quarterly Part of the Comtakiok to the 
Newsfaper. 

The present numlier forms Uie Fourth of this work, namely, 
three regular Monthly Numbers, and one Supplement. By 
the publication of one Supplement in each Quarter, the work 
may be issued in a Quarterly Part, stitched in a wrapper, at 
the price of Ninepence. In the first year, the quarterly issues 
will be os follows : — 

1833, May Ut, Part I. 

— Aug. Ist, — II. 

Nov. Ist, —III. 

^1834, : Feb. 1st, — IV. 

It Is intended, also, on the Ist of February, 1834, to puhHsh a 
Fifth Part, price Ninepence, containing a Rbtrospbgt of the 
Ye AH 1833. This Appendix will complete the annual volume, 
which will be sold, bound in cloth, at Five Shillings. 
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csoa IN LON!)OK-No.n. 

W* «I6 ii 0 ir lo pment a notiow illuttrathre of tha 
or diaai^piomioe of oertoin doooinptkna of onmo 
in mttiofoUi* of the conmbf wloni tha cliango 
boo bean brougbit about 

la tbe most tb^inriii&g times of tbe Saxon ktnn ti^wv 
strifit mtom of poliM seems to bave existed in SAfl^o, 
Wl^b IS ma*to hafe operated with remarkable el£ct in 
reauotu the junount of onine. Under the institutions 
e$tablisbed*by Alfted the 6reat, by which ell the individuals 
ommposuig a tEthing became seeonties ibr tbe good conduct 
of each other, the Jtaw, if we may believe some of our did 
wntent wM mamtain^ m almost unvioltttejL^thonty. 
The songs of Moore have made every reader nMw wim 
the golden age of Ireland, when, under the renowned Brien 
Bor^he, « solitary Ibmale, attued m richest and rareet 
jewels, might have passed unharmed and without danger 
from one end of the country to the other, — 

— on she went, and her maiden smile 
In safety lighted her round the Qreen Isle.’* 

In the same age, the tenth centurv, our own historiiias 
state that the protection of person ana property was equally 
nerfect m England. Brompton, for instanee, affirms that 
in Alfred's time, although gold bracelets worewront to be 
hung up at tbe meeting of several high-roads, no man durst 
touch tnem. Other authorities slate that the robbery of a 
traveller m any part of the ceuntiy was a thing altogether 
unkiunm. This degree of seoun^, however, was obtained 
by a system of universal mterffirenoe and restriction auite 
incompatible with the existence of anything hke frreeaom, 
in the modem sense of the term, car even with that of a pro- 
gressive civilisatKHi. It was, in frost, as hu been remarked, 
exactly the same system which baa prtTiiled from tune 
immemorial m China ; and proceeded maiiily upon two 
principles, *-ftrgt, that already nwntianed, of holdmg each 
individual seondty Ibr his nembbonr; end, semmdlv, that of 
ftxuig down every man Ibr hie Is ^ plaoe in Whhm he was 
boow.and preventmg all rsmcvate frmmone district to 
anather. SokngMttafet^eonUbemMtasi^ 
diis i^rstmof govemiimii^ its and of 

teDbig down crime tolcmldy well; and there is reason to 
bdueva 4uit it held together umgair than is commonly st:^ 
posed. have, intked, some mmn^^ 
preMmt day in the still suxvivoig pioviskma of the law of 
aslffimieoh and In Bm euetma & which the hundred, ki 
eeee of the deetrcctiah of property nots, is made hahb 
.ffirtbedamsge. Itkinmemngam^ 
teimimk Ae mndanae^elM pie sed f ihenawi^ Ac 

pptqri,4|MlMW,r^ 





to y«»i wb* toil 
give him hrau, water or anuU ^rintr iniif 1 
ea,w, hita t, w«rk. bjr beaimm ohaM, 
m^iroth MM Uhour aa he^dnU pot ™ 
irlSie. AiiAllMuhdav«abaenthimadfftai|hi,i^ 
the tarm hy ^ of fiwrteen daya,he ih«K I 

tqrtwo jaatieae grJ^peaoetobemw^ M I 
ot ^ tieU of the mum wbh a hot inm, with 
«a S> Mti ahali B4|udl|nd to he dave to hia 

&, ever; and if the laid alave ahall nm aww a 
tinm, be ahall he a^ud^ a Cdon.'* ^ 

It ia not by re^ntationa of thia deicHpiaon dmt evwj 
important an olgoetaa;^re|»ieaaiimQ( «cimo cenofMf 
atlaanpted in a eountry pintendia^ to the |Mwaiwni<tn of r 
portum of liberty. The remedy u a dmiMitad tiaMW M 
dreadfid than the diaeaae. ItwovU hcatellBe tte , 1,111 
ni^, and oruah out the life of tbe looiad ^ 

more completdy than would the pr«nntl«M» elfMMi ^ , 
order and lioenoe to any eatent to 
apread under the mart rdased mm tome tom «f mM 
meat. But ibrtunatoly time me uAw meMtlB arlm ¥/& 
be applied to effect the aaaue M>d»am opoh ft, a ni wmaf 
which, ineofitrat tetaat H, aoaaa of thpmmsaigrtMtlMlh- 
twna of the law are ooneeraed, aore dafjiimtoMe meg |n 

meed. A etmiptrtami. to mnrd to aom 
^ pTeamtwtehtoopatatatotrtif Iiandi»w«lp«tto,mn 
cilewr light. , * 

. la m year 13,,. the 18th of BdwuA a atalitte m 
paaaed, of which ib. felIowtog,ia an estiart:—" WamiM 
many evda. ea murdan, robterm and mai^Ud^ttn, h|vte 
been committed heretofore in the otto by night Mfdtodiaya 
and people have been beaten apd ev{r-rtittMtod, am inva 
other muohancea have heifellea ugatoat hia '(fth pdjf 
poaoe; it is etdoiaed that nonq he ao hard/ M to ho fr — 
g(dng or wandering about the streeta « the oW 
curfew tolled at St Maitto'a^la-’Orandi vnth 
bocUer, or od^ arms for dmg sanobiof, orwl 
suspicion might anse. nor any in any otb,r maBUeab toStoa 
be ne a gnat man. or other lawfld peraen of good WIftm at 
their certain meaaenger, having ti^ wareaptl to go femt)a 
one to anodier. with uatern to und.” ^ 

How different ia the picture base pfreaentod of 1hi;;dlS,|i 
Lemdon, at thu remote ere. ftom too oonpeg|iitjh«4^ 
securitoiritowhfeh nearly etdto wart of 
veraed both by day and by nig^ I It to. 
to observe up to how reoant a pwtod ito ft, 
small T^M too dshgerf to wfatoh thaw 
thirteenth mtony. SvOn not awn toora 
yean ago. it to itovo bm» tonaiderod tuatSi 
tUMoutalmdarh mhotiMAwto to toaeoaoh. 
endaima Clay to hto IVtoto, piddtohad m Iflfe 

<~-.»dirM||toa4|i^ww]dMremharaM^ • 

And who warn w eeaa the aatatoBtohaal » ipaear** . 
lnto»aame pe a tt ,ahwecomtlw WtowtogpaafWfdt***,^ 

*» Whaet liewilu's Sen. w«e qaMU ^ 

^netwMiveiNimwaata,: 

& tatotag toW; wlN^ wine tto day%N (fhei^ 

Ifade the w^eolmwfto bfa topttog 

ThMesttiab. whuhlate'eonq 

Thy Ueedov baadi M>< M t 

ttooidi tooweirt Msaptoi ^ 

Trtjrewt tdm w* 

ljitletaM*wto'*w’“«L‘^ 

dmiee, 
ghtotStotoe 







COMPANION TO 

th# tq^aoe pow lying between the Groat and the Little Turn- 
awe* on ebu& side of Holbotn^ where a formidable 
erew of the most abandonerl and desperate characters were 
congregated together, forming a body wliich the arm of the 
law hardly dared to touch, when this colony of orimmals 
was rooted out, and the square was properly light'*d and 
watched, the dangers for which it had been so long infamous 
were at an end. ^ 

I iThis is an example of one of the expedients which may be 
applied with the greatest efficacy in the suppression of crime. 
Ii IS a disgrace to the authorities of a great city, or to the 
system of its government and police, that there should be 
suffered to exist in it any spot or district which is notorious 
as the retreat merely of the profligate and lawless part of 
society. There are unfortunately several places — for instance, 
a place called Field Lane— which still insult and defy the 
sovereipity of the law in the heart of morlein' London. 
Field Lane is a wild tract lying in the way between two 
important sections of the town, which is never to he crossed 
without precaution and some danger. Such a place ought 
long ago to have been swept away, simply because of its 
injurious effects upon the moral health of the city. If tiiere 
are at present in London other places as bad as Field Lane, 
no considerations of expense ought to prevent the adoption 
of the requisite means to obliterate such ulcers from the body 
erf our social system. 

We must now, however, proceed to another head. “ On 
Wednesday last/' says a notice in the Evening Post of the 
1 6th March, 1 7 J 6, “ four gentlemen were robbed and stripped 
in the fields between London and Marylebonc.” These 
fields are now co^^c^etl by some of our most populous streets, 
in which the notion of four gentlemen being stripped is 
sufficiently ridiculous ; but in those days things nearly equally 
bold were attempted e\^cry day in the heart of the metropolis. 
About *1728 it is recorded that street robbers had become 
extremely numerous and daring ; and “ their audacious vil- 
lany,” says Maitland, “ W£m» got to such a height that they 
formed a design to rob the queen in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
as she 'privately returned from supper in the city to the 
palace of St. James’s, as confessed by one of the gang w-hen 
under sentence of*death. But those cxticrable villains being 
busily eraploydd in robbing Sir Gillyert Heathcote, an aider- 
man of London, on Ids return in his chariot from tlie House 
of Commons, her Majesty luckily passed them in her coach 
without being attacked.** This attempt, it is added, produced 
so general and strong an alarm, that the magistrates applied 
themselves with unusual energy to the remedy of the e\ il ; 
and the consequence was that the streets were soon cleared 
of the desperate characters by whom they had been infested, 
many of whom were taken and executed. 

About this time, indeed, the evil seems to have suddenly 
grown to a height greatly transcending the degree in which 
it had for some time before prevailed. In one of their pre- 
sentments, we find the Grand Jurj’ of 172i) characterizing 
it as “ a wickedness that, till within these few years, was 
unheard of among us.” They attribute its prevalence to the 
unusual swarms they hiid of late observed of sturdy and 
clamorous beggars ; and they add that, unless this nuisance 
be put down, many quiet and inoffensive people will hardly 
venture to stir out of their houses on their lawful callings, 
fbr fear of being saucily imporUmed in the day^und auda- 
ciously attacked and robbed in the night.” 

But a good many years after matters seem to have been 
no better. In 1744 it is stated that the street ro})bcr.s used 
to go to the houses of the peace-officers, and make them beg 
their pardon* and promise not to molest them ; while the 
lives of other officers, who had particularly distinguished 
themselves by their activity, were conceived to he in such 
danger, that they dared not show^ themselves in the streets. 
Mr. Jones, the Deputy-Marshal of thowty, having one day 
mot a fellow of #10 nameof Billingsby, a well-known offender, 
endeavoured to seize him,' “bat twelve tnllains,” says Mait- 
land, “ armed with cutlasses, and two with pistols, came up, 
crying. We hnoio what you heme been about, hut defy all 

S ower y and directly attacked Mr. 'niomas, a constable, giving 
un several wounds, and fired their pistols at Mr. Jones, who 
received a slight wound in the forehead ; hut firing a pocket 
blu nder buss amongst them, loaded with duck-shot, W'ounded 
^ dispersed.” “ On Satimlay, the 

jpftr®Apnk again writes the same historian, under tins 
gear twenty^ desperate thieves and gamblers aj^sem- 
round-house* aboti^ H 
temit tH 1m teormiig, m order to resode some notorio^ 
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offenders that were in it ; and appeared irith, cutlasses, blud- 
geons* and^ pistols, and through the windoi^s of the 
rolmd-house gave in arms to uie prisoners that Were in it ; 
and then began a formidable attack both within and without, 
.which gave so great an alarm that a party of horse-grena- 
diers and foot-guards word sent for, and four of the villains 
were taken, and brought before Sir Thomas de Veil, and, 
after an examination of near five hours, were committed to 
Newgate.” 

In consecyience of the alarm excited by this state of 
things, the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, on the 1 3th of Octo- 
ber, went up with an address to his Maje8|y, in which they 
stated “ that divers confed^jracics of great numbers of evil- 
disposed persons, armed with bludgeons, pistols, cutlaases, 
and other dangerous weapons, infest not only the private 
lanes and passages, but likewise the public streets and places 
of usual concourse, and commit most daring outrages upon 
the persons of your Majesty's good subjects, whose aff’airs 
oblige them to pass through the sti’ccts, by lerrift ing, rob- 
bing, and Avounding them ; and these facts are frequently 
perpetrated at such times as were licretolbre deemed houi-s 
of security : that the officers of justice have been repulsed 
in the performanc.c of their duty : some of Whom have been 
shot at, some wounded, and others murdered, in endeavour- 
ing to discover and apprehend the said persons ; by which 
means many are intimidated from duly executing their 
ollues, and others put in manilest danger of their lives." 

On this a proclamation was issued, otft!{ring a reward of 
100/. for the conviction of any street robber ; imd others, to 
the same effoet, followed m 1748 and 1751. But the, evil 
does not appear to have bt'on thereby abated, ?we may 
judge from the following statements of Fielding, v/ritlcn in 
the last of these two years:—** The gfeiit increase of rol»- 
beries witliin these few years is an evil which to me appears 
todesermsome attention. * * * In fact, I make no 

doubt b^hat the streets of this town, and the roads leading 
to it, will shortly be impassable without the utmost hazard; 
nor are we threatened with seeing less dangerous gangs ol‘ 
rogues among us than those which the Italians call the 
bandtfti, ^ ^ * What, indeed, may not the public 

a])preh(md, when they are informeil, as an uiKiuestiouable 
fact, that there are at this time a great gang of roguish, 
whoso number falls httle short of a Ivuiulred, who are incor- 
porated in one body, have officers and a treasury, and have 
reduced theft and robbery into a regular system ! Tliere are 
of this society men wdio appear in all tbhgui.«os, and mix in 
most companies.' Nor are they better versed in every art oi* 
cheating, thieving, and robbing, than they arc armed with 
every method of evading the law, if they sliould ever he 
discovered, and an attempt made to bring them to justice. 
Here, if they fail in rescuing the prisoner, or (which seldom 
happens) in bribing or deterring the prosecutor, they have, 
for their last resource, some rotten members of the law to 
forge a defence for them, and a great number of false wit- 
nesses ready to support it. ‘ And afterwards, — “ How long 
have we known highwaymen reign in this kingdom after 
they have been publicly known for buch ! ILne not some 
of these committed robberies in open daylight, in the sight 
of many people, and have afterward rode solemnly and 
triumphantly tbjough tho neighbouring towns without any 
danger or molestation ? This hsqipens to every rogue wlio 
is becumi* eminent for his audaciousness, and is tlmught to 
bo desperate ; and is in a more particular manner the case 
of great and numerous gangs, many of which have for a 
long time committed the most open outrages in defiance of 
the law. Officers of justice have owned to me that they 
have passed by such, with warrants in their pockets against 
them, without daring to apprehend them ; and, indeed, they 
could not be blag^ for not exposing themselves to sure 
destruction ; for it is a melancholy truth that, at this very 
day, a rogue no sooner ^ives the alarm, within certain pur- 
lieus, than twenty or thirty armed villains are fimnd r^y 
to come to his assistance.” 

Fielding's pamphlet* from which we quote this statetneitt, 
^pears to have produced a great effect on the puhlk mind. 
F^rom this time, part^ through certain new measures of 
police, and partly by means of the more resolute determina- 
tion awakened in the public generally to put down the evil, 
tho rcjiberies, both by footpads and mounted h%hwaymen, 
which* had been so frequent on various roads to the vicittity 
of thi6 inetropoiis, began rapidly to decline; Sir John Field- 
ing informed the Committee of 1772 ** that tor twenty yeiars 

n ^^ad.had uot.dstmped \ that highwnynaen mmmtiife, 
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ti^nl tteconiit of tbo diirly ttiformaiioii givfeti to the ftforesaid 
c®ce (ttirt of Bow Street); and the ^eat trtiretwlr of jfo^- 
cutoi's who always a^pOat against ttiem, which he minks 
rtitiat in time put an ^d to the evil” These causes, and 
the greatC!* extension which aftotwatds given to the^ 
police estabhshUient of tho metropolis, eventually bi^ought ^ 
about the result here anticipated,. — in regard, at least, to the 
more daring order of these violators of the law. In his 
amusingly characteristic, but still interesting and valuable, 
evidence, given before the Committee of iHl«, Townsend, 
who had at that time been a Bow Street officer for thlrty- 
Ibur years, makes the following statement : — “ There is one 
thing which appears to me niDst extraordinary, , when I 
temenibef, in very likely a week, there should be from ten 
to fifteen highway robberies. We have not had a man com- 
mitted for a highway robbery lately ; I speak of persons on 
horseback ; formerly there were two, three, or four highway- 
men, some On Hounslow Heath, some on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, some on Finchley Common, some on the Romford road. 

1 have actually come to Bow Street office in the morning, 
and while I have been leaning over the desk, had three or 
four people Come in and say, 1 was robbed by two highway- 
men, in such a place ; 1 was robbed by a single highway- 
man, in such a place. People travel now safely by means 
of the horse-patrol that Sir Richard Ford planned. Where 
are these highway robberies now ? as 1 was obsoi^nng to the 
Chancellor (I^rdiEldon) at the time I Was up at his house 
on the Corn Bill- He :iaid, * Townsend, 1 knew you very 
Well so mafiy years ago.' I said, * Yes, my Lord, I remember 
yotfr first coming to the bar, first in your plain gown, and 
then a^ Kinj^ Cotinsel, and now Chancellor. Now, your 
Lordbhip sits Os Chancellor, and directs the cxcciuions on 
the Recorder’ .s report, ; but where are the highs^ ay robberies 
now ?' And his Lordship said, * Yes. 1 am astonished.’ ; 
There are no footpad robberies or road robbori^gmow, but 
merely jostling you in the streets. They used t^e ready 
to pop at a man as soon as he let down his glass : that was 
done by bandittis." So the late vSir Richard Birnie, in his 
evidence given in 1 828, says, “ There has not been a mounted 
hi^wayman these thirty years.” 

But highway robbery is only one of many descriptions of 
crime ana immorality, characterized by a portion of the same 
audacity ami violence, which are now likewise entirely or 
nearly sujfpreased. Forty or fifty years ago there wore 
numerous ostahlishmcnts in the metropolis whore swarms 
of the most lawless idiai’actcrs openly oongreffated, and might 
be said to enjoy entire security from even the approach of 
the wretched polii-c which then existed. Tho names of .some 
of these haunts of profligacy were the Bull in tlie Pound, 
the Apollo Gardens, the Dog and Duck, the Temple of 
• Flora, &o. ^ '‘A dreadful society of vagabonds," said Sir 
John Fielding, who remembered them well, when examined 
in 181G, were certainly collected together in those places." 
Thence issued the bold ruffians by whom highway robberies 
were perpetrated to such an extent in those days. “ The 
character of the highwayman," continues Sir John, is cer- 
tainly less heard of since the putting down those two infernal 
^aces of meeting, the Dog and Duck and the Temple of 
Flora, which wore certainly the most dreadftil places in or 
about the metropolis." Again, down to a JUuch later period 
than that here refen*oil to, it is Stated to have been a general 
practice in the metropolis for the lower orders to amu'ie 
themselves by the bnital diversion called bull-hanking, 
and driving the hulls abntit the streets. Indeed, this prac- 
tice continued to be known in certain districts of London 
within the last few years. The following statement was 
made by the Rev. Joshua King, the clei^yinan of the parish 
of Bethnal Green, in bis examination by the Comruittee of 
1816 : — ** Every Sunday morning, duvii^ the time of divine 
service, several hundred persons assemble in a field adjoining 
tho churchyard, where they fight dogs, hunt ducks, gamble, 
enter into subscriptions to foe drovers for a bullock : I have 
iSeeu them drive the animal through the most populous parts 
of the parish, force sticks pointed with iron up the body, put 
into the ears, and infuriate the beast, so as {o endanger 
tho lives of all persons passing aloiijig the streets." FJuch 
enOrudties as this, we presume, are now entirely put an 
Olid to. And so are such systematic atrocities os tliose 
stdd to have been committed in farmer times by the Ifohoeks 
(whom readers of the Spectator will remembet), and by 
Ibo ihfomotis associations of the Cutter-Lads, ahd others of 
All Our ^eat thorougtrfa|B^ at least 
• Ifiromdpen 


assailants either 6f pOrito or ptuperty, arj^ tendered pet. 
ffectly safe to evety ohe pftssbg along them, at all houw of 
the day and night. 

Now this great change fbt the better has fiot certainly 
been brought about by nie establishment among us of any 
oppressive system of inquisition and espionage, but simply 
the al)atement of universally-acknowledged nuisances, 
and by other regulations of police and civic economy, for 
which we have paid no other penalty hut the money-thx 
necessary for carrjnng them into effect. Ancient I^mdon, 
for example, abounded in places legally, or claiming to be 
privileged, whore not only debtors but feloilS of every descrip- 
tion sought an asylum from the law, to which from these 
retreats they offered, in their banded numbers, the mm 
daring defiance. Such sanctuaries, as they were called, were 
in fact pothing else than permanent nurseries of crim)6. 
Besides the celebrated Whitefriars, or Alsatia, of which the 
pages of Scott hayft given us a picture so full of fifek and 
Whetstone Park, already mentioned, to the north of Uh- 
colrfs-lnn-Fields, there were the sanctuaries of St. Martifi- 
le-Grand, of the Minories, of Salisbury’ -court, of Ram-alloy, 
of Mitro-court, of Fulwowl's-renis, of Baldvviri’s-garden8, 
(Gray's-Inn-Lane,) of the Savoy, of the Mint, of the Clink, 
in Southwark, and others. These nuisances, strange as it 
may be thought, althodgh attempts h&d repeatedly been 
made to regulate them, were not finally suppressed by the 
legislature till 1097, nine years after the Revolution. Nay, 
it was a good many years later before they were all effec- 
tually rooted out. 

Again, it is not yet quite a century since the streets of 
this great capital could be almost said to l>e lighted at 
night at all. Until the year 1736, there were only a thou- 
sand lamps hung oUt throughout the Whole city, and these 
wore kept burning only till midnight ; and, for onp half of 
the year, namely, from Lady- day till Michaelmas, were 
never lighted at all : nay, even during the winter tnonthSv 
there were ten nights every moon, from the sixth day afl^r 
full to the third day after new mo.»n, on which, however 
/*loudy the sky, not a wick lent its feeble aid to dissipate 
the obscurity. In fact, the thiAisand Uimp.s were only kept 
buniing for about seven hurtdred and fifty liours "in the 
course of the year. The strect.s of a town left in this state 
were necessarily delivered over, during a groat part of 
every twenty four hours, to the undontrolled dominion of 
robbers und other violators of the law. 

The paving and widening of many of our most crowded 
thoroughfares, and the removal of many irapedimeltits by 
which passage through tlie streets used formerly to be 
iiiteriupted, are other improvements which have all mate- 
rially contributed to the same result. The establishment 
(in 1792) of the several poliee-offiees, and that of the horse- 
patrol, imperfect as they both are, have noTertheless un- 
doubtedly been the means of maintaining, throughout the 
space over which their jurisdiction extends, a measure of 
order and geniwal security greatly exceeding what had 
previously prevailed. And, lastly , the recent substitution 
of the. new police in the room of that long-tolerated nui- 
.sance tho old parochial watch, will now he confessed, wo 
believe, even by the greater number of those who wore at 
first most opposed to the change, to have been an improve- 
ment of the very highest value and importance. 

The grand result, as we have said, is, that in so far as 
London and its vicinity are concerned, all those descrip- 
tions of criminals w’ho were wont to inspire the greatest 
terror have not indeed been entirely extirpated, but haVe 
at least been forced to withdraw from the systematic puir- 
suit of their lawless courses, A burglary, a robbery on the 
highway, a murder, still occasionally occur ; but those 
hands of marauders who used to make our streets and 
roads constantly unsafe at ceriain hours* are brokexi lip 
and no longer exist. The law, wliich was forlfnarTy kept ih 
check by these jrufiians, is now^ master and keeps them in 
#»heck. They may sometimes escape its vigilance, but they 
dare no longer offer it op(’n defiance when they succeed 
in breaking through its mandates, it is by running aw'ay 
from it, not by bearding ft. The substitution of this slate 
of things is an immense g^in. It is a step forward in 
civilization, and an aetum advantage of vast amount. 
While the leagued enemies of tho law .intimidate the 
low itself; society can hardly he said to be consolidated, 
ifv. « «^3gdLtion of sot^fy, crime would nx»t exist 

1 ®ven a law to suppress it. At 

of 'all imprwemeift #e certainly hat'e 
F 2 


In a perfect 
at all ; ,it woi 
^s xdtimifte 
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not yet arrived^ nor possibly are we destined ever to 
veach it But have pained at lewt the intermediate 
space between that and the commencing point of civiliza- 
tion, when, in the contest between the criminal and the 
law, we have seen the latter as^rt its permanent supremacy, 
and the former acknowledge its strength and its terrors, 
even though still striving to elude its notice. Then, the 

S ractical benefit of the change, — that which we feel every 
ay and every hour, — is not to be told. We move about 
everywhere without dread and without danger. No man, 
generally speaking, dreams of the chance of b<)ing either 
murdered, or knocked down, or robbed, of being exposed 
to injury either in person or property, while passing along 
the public street or the king s highway, he it at what hour 
it may. He moves about upon his lawful occasions, whi- 
thersoever they may carry him, in flic feeling and in the 
reality of perfect security. * 

The robberies, and assaults, and myrders, that are still 
sometimes perpetrated, take place out of sight, in remote 
and lonely situations, not to be kept under perpetual obser- 
vation by the most numerous and best ap|K)inted police, and 
on victims who have usually been first decoyed and snared 
before they have been plundered or sacrificed. If while 
two individuals are together in a room, one of them who is 
the stroller of the two, or who is on the watch for his 
opportuiuty, shall suddenly give the other a blow which 
stuns him, and shall then rob or murder him, — this is a 
case which no vigilance on tlie part of a police could have 
prevented. Such are our modern crimes of violence. They 
will always be committed while the immorality and evil 
propensities by which they are instigated remain in the 
bosoms of men ; let police be made however perfect. The 
machinery for their detection might indeed be improved ; 
but in regard, for example, to those inhuman atrocities of 
this dcstription which are done at the bidding of the worst 
passions to which our nature is subject, and by maddened 
or brutalized wretches incapable of being acied upon by 
any but their one governing impulse, it may .be d^YiCted' I 
it any possible incre^e of Selection would 

oj^rate with ^^^k-^feiT^Pthcr remedial infiucnces, of a* 
altogether, must be applied to bring 
extinction of such crimes. Meanwhile the per- 
"Sns who sufier from them are extremely few in number; 
and the risk of suffering from them can hardly be said to 
give a moment's uneasiness to anybody. It is a mere 
metaphysical possibility, or little more, on which no one 
speuas a thought. And is not this a state of security and 
ease well worth the price, in so many pounds, shillings, and 
pence, at which it has been bought ? 

Notwithstanding the undeniable state of the fact, how- 
ever, with regard to the metropolis, it has been doubled j 
whether even the more violent description of offences has of ! 
late decreased throughout the country generally. If we 
are to judge by the committals and cxinvictions, it would 
appear that such offences have increased in number very 
considerably during the last thirty years. Tho apparent 
increase has even been greater in proportion than the in- 
crease of the population. It has only not been so great as the 
increase of minor delinquencies. Tliere can be no question, 
however, that a considerable part of this apparent increase 
is apparent only, and to be attributed to the iruife exact 
administration of justice, which now takes notice of many 
crimes that would formerly have lioen overlooked, and 
neither brought to punishment nor trial. Whatever may 
be the case also witn regard to the mere number of suen 
more heinous violations of the law, tlie whole amount of 
evidence upon the subject goes to show that they ai*e at- 
tended in general (we oo not allude to extraordinary cases) 
with a much less degree of outrage and cruelty than were 
formerly their concomitants. There has been a pro- 
gressive mitigation of the old ferocity of the populace, and 
the improved tone of manners has extended even to the 
worst order of criminals themselves. This is fit matter of 
congratulation, both on its own account, and for the sake of 
that to which it may lead. It ought also to be remarked 
that any comparison drawn as to this point between the last 
emhteen or nineteen years, and the times immediately pre- 
can hardly be efxpe(;ted to show a favourable result, 
when the great change which took place in the circum- 
itacM of the 'country at the commencement of the more 
T 60 euf period is taken into consideration— -the transition, wp 
nieai^ from a state of war to a state of peace, accompanied 
ai it both by the disbanding o. the greater portion of 


the army and navy, and by a shifting ’in the channels of 
our comme;:ce and domestic industry, to on extent never 
pcihaps before so suddenly experienced by any nation. 
Both these causes must undoubtedly, by throwing many 
thousands of persons loose from their wonted employments 
and resources, have added largely to our criminal popula- 
tion. 

But we are still inclined to tliink that the cause which 
more than any other lies at the root of the evil, and chiefly 
accounts for ,the steadily progressive growth among us of 
all descriptions of crime, is the >'ast increase which has of 
late years taken place in the number of juvenile delinquents. 
All the witnesses that h§ve been examined before the 
several Committees on police agree in bearing testimony to 
the fact of thil increase, although few or any of them ex- 
press a distinct opinion as to the causes to which it ought 
to be assigned. Tlicre is probably something in the con- 
jecture which has been hazarded, that it may ho partly 
owing to the much greater proportion of children from 
among the whole number bom that arc now reared to 
maturity than were formerly. The value of human life at 
every age has been considerably augmented ; but the aug- 
mentation that has taken place in the value of infant life, 
owing to the introduction of vaccination and other causes, 
is the greatest of all. If, therefore, five ihildren, for ex- 
ample, live now for three that lived formerly, in families 
of that class from wdiich the ranks of juvenile delinquency 
have always been supplied, the consequence is very evident. 
Those ranks must have acquired an ipimense .accession of 
numbers. Now, this is the nursery in whicfi our grejuter 
criminals arc reared. Those unhappy childien ^commence 
their career by pilfering and other minor offences ; they are 
sent to prison, to be there associated \yith and tutored by 
older malefactors ; they come out more accomplished adepts 
in villani^niore hardened, and if jio^ssible oV^tiVui'e 

than cv^F Aoy' plunge again, and in truth arc almost 
.forced Jo so, into their former courses, only in all proba- 
bility, with their increased age and more matured habits of 
lawlessness, ebcx>sing a higher and broader path of criminal 
adventure, and pursuing it with bolder and more reckless 
steps : till at last, such of them as dissipation and misery 
have not yet destroyecl, ripen into desperadoes of violence 
and blood. Very few, we believe, of those most unfortunate 
victims of neglect and destitution are c\cr reformed into 
useful members of society. Tbe draughting off of such mul- 
titudes of tire young ot* both sexes to an t‘Xistence of almost 
hopeless depravky and perdition, is, indeed, a fearful waste 
of the very life-blood and best strength of the community. 
It is here unquestionably, if any chance of sucx*ess is to be 
given to the attempt, that the suppression of crime must 
begin. A few years ago it was stated to a CJomraitlec of 
the House of Commons that there were 130,000 children in" 
London without the means of education. What an appal- 
ling fact is this alone I and hf)w are we entitled to expect 
that the growth of immorality and crime should qver be 
checked so long as this state of things shall remain unre- 
dressed ? 

The subject which we have here taken up, and upon only 
a few of the leading points of which we have been able to 
touch, is likely immediately to engage much of the attention 
of Parliament. Mr. Lamb, the XJnder-secretary of State, 
has lately brought into the House of Commons a Bill for 
consolidating the several Acts relative to the Police-offices 
of London and Westminster; and a Committee has ulso 
since been appointed to inquire into the subject of tbe police 
of these cities. What has been already accomplished xs the 
I best proof that much more may yet be done to improve our 
police system. We believe that it may be rendered much 
I mure perfect than it now is, without being made in any 
respect more than if is now either an instrument of oppres- 
sion in the hands of the government, or in any way an 
annoyance to the peaceably -disposed po^on of society. But 
it is not to be forgotten, we repeat, that the repression of 
crime is not to be attained by the most complete form of 
what is commonly called a police estubUsbment alone. The 
general system of th^ law and of its administration, the 
disciphne maintained in prisons and other places appointed 
for the punishment of delinquents, and the state of every 
institution affecting the social condition of the people gene- 
rally, have each and all a direct and powerful bearing upon 
this matter. It is, however, a matter as intimately connected 
as any other with the well-being of the community at large, 
and than which there is none having a stronger claim nppn 
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the best attention of the legislature, or more imperatively 
demanding that the most strenuous exertionsn should .1^ 
applied to its right consideration and management. 

We shall, in a future Number, under the head “ Crime 
irl the Country,” examine a few, of the circumstances which 
distinguish the offences peculiar to our rural population. 


WEST INDIA QUESTION. 

Opt the 14th of the last month, Mr. Stanley; in a speech 
of remarkable ability, brought forward in the House of Com- 
mons the plan proposed by ministers for the accomplishment 
of the great object on which tlfl? heart of the comitry has 
been so loim and earnestly sot, — the cxtiiuition or colonial 
slavery, shall, in the first place, endeavour to present 
such a summary and explanation of the intended measure, 
as may enable our readers perfectly to understand its several 
provisions. 

The most important immediate effect of the new law 
will be the entire cessation, from that instant, of the further 
growth of slavery. All children horn after the passing of 
the act, or who, at the time of its passing, shall be under the 
age of six years, are to be free, provided their respective pa- 
rents shall take upon themselves the charge of their mainte- 
nance. Tliose children only whose parents may decline 
maintaining tliem are lobe bound apprentices to the master 
of the parents, •^nd to work for him w’ithout wagee— the 
males till the age of twenty-four, and the females till that of 
twenty, at?wd«ch per^ds they are to be absolutely free. 

With regard, secondly, to the grown-up negroes, it is pro- 
posed tfiat*tli(.^ shall all become free within twelve year.s, or 
tw'ehe years and a half, at the farthest, after the passing of 
the act. Only those who prefer being slaves can reiiMiin 
such after the expiration of that period. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the slave i.s also la be imme- 
diately altered in various important respects, E\ery slave 
who chooses is to be at liberty to claim to be registered as 
an apprenticed labourer to his ma.ster ; and the effect of 
this change in the relation between the two will be at once 
to destroy and put an end for ever to many of the most de- 
grading distinctions by which the lot of the former is at 
present marked. Except, indeed, in respect to the compul- 
sion which he will still be, under to work for his master, 
during a cSrUin part of his time, he will immediately enter 
into the enjoyrjicnt of all the rights and privileges of a free- 
man. He wiVi of vO”ri:o cease, though it is not expressly 
so stated in tho resolutions, to tie a commuflity transferable 
by sale. He will be capable, it is distinctly intimated, of 
giving evidence in all courts, criminal asviell as civil, and 
as Veil against his employer as against any other person : 

. of serving upon juries and in the militia ; of attending what- 
ever place of worship or teacher of religion he pleases : and 
generally will have and enjoy all other rights and privileges 
whatsoever of a British subject. The power of inflicting upon 
him corporal punishment, also, w ill be taken out of the hands 
of his master, and be transferred to the magistrate. Finally, 
instead of working, as at jiresont, for ten hours of the day or 
more, he will be obliged, under his contract of apprenticeship, 
to work only three-fourths of that time. And for this 
amount of labour, he may, at his owm optinn, bo cither pahl, 
as at present, by being lodged, clothed, and fed, or by re- 
ceiving a sum in money, weekly, to be fixed by a magistrate 
with reference to the actual cost of the legal proiision. 

During the remaining fourth of his time, he is to be per- 
mitted to work for wages, either to his master, from whom 
ho shall be entitled to claim employment, or elsewhere if he 
pleases. Should he remain in the service of his master, he 
will receive wages at a rate to be regulated on this prin- 
ciple: — The master w’ill fix a price upon him at the time of 
his apprenticeship, and of that he wil be bound to pay him 
a twmfth port every year as his wages- This is an arraiige- 
xneut of great importance, and very ingeniously contrived 
for the effecting of its object, the ascertainment of the. real 
value of tho negro to his master, a point which^ it would be 
probably impossible to get at in any other way. By this 
scheme it is made equally tho interest of the master not to 
fix that price either too high or too low. If he should fix it 
too high, he will have to pay tho negro a correspondingly 
high rate of wages ; if, on the other hand, he should name 
too small a sum, he will run the risk of being obliged alto- 
gether to forego the benefit of the negro s labour for that 
inadequate compensation, it being provided, trmt the latter, 
on paying, at any time, the price fixed upon him, or such 
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portion of it as may remain due, (the mfjaning beings w© 
presume, that a twelfth part is to be counted off every year.) 
shall become absolutely free. The negro may obtain the 
money for this purpose, by borrowing and binding him- 
self. lor such period as may be agreed upon, as an appren- 
ticed labourer to the lender. 

It is proposed that, in order to compensate the master for 
this abstraction of the fourth part of the negro's time and 
labour, a loan of 1 5,000,000/. sterling shall be granted' to 
the proprietors of West Indian estates and slaves, on ap- 
proved seedrity in the case of each individual, and on pay- 
ment of interest. The provisions of the scheme which refer 
to this loan ore at present somewhat imperfectly stated, and 
may probably receive considerable modification. Prom a 
pa.sBage in Mr. Stanley's siHjech, it would appear that it is 
to be lefj to the future consideration of Parlmment, whether 
it will ever require repayment of the money, or eventually 
convert it into a gjft;. In the mean time, however, it is pro- 
posed that it shall be, in port at least, liquidated by a de- 
duction or tax, which each negro is to be compelled to pay 
half-yearly out of his wages. In default of such payment 
by the negro, the master is to be liable, and in return may 
exact an equivalent amount of labour, without wages, in the 
succeeding half-year. It is thus clause which may, in some 
cases, protract the existence of slaver)^ for six months be- 
yond the twelve years. But it is not likely, we think, 
that the proposal of taxing the negro will be ultimately 
persevered in. No hint has been given as to how much of 
the loan is expected to be recovered by this arrangement ; 
but we should suppose the amount reckoned upon cannot he 
very considerable. It is to be recollected that, although the 
negro IS now to receive wages for a portion of his time, ho 

is, on the other bond, to be burtheiied with the new charge of 
.supporting his family out of his earnings. , If it be intended 
that he shall, in what we may call his state of transition, 
have any opportunity of accumulating property, and thereby 
learning some of the habits which promise to be of most 
value to him when he shall be absolutely emancipated, 

^it would seem to be unadvisable to diminish the pittance out 
*of which his savings are to be made, by any further deduc- 
tion than that to which his domestic expenses must subject 

it. 

Such are the outlines of the proposed plan. It may be 
considered as a scheme for the equitable distribution, among 
the different parties concerned, of the burthen to be borne in 
effecting the great object contemplated. 

These parties are three in number — the public, the plant- 
ers, and tlie sla\ es. They all receive a certain share of the 
benefit, and are each also called upon to pay something for 
what they receive. The public is to be gratified by the accom- 
plishment of its strongly expressed desire for the abolition. alter 
slaveiy; and for that it is to pay 15,000,000/. 8terlbadwho» 
money, or some other large sum. The various. denizens of 
which are to accrue to the slave have just bcfi^cquired a single 
He IS the party having the strongest clahncbn who happened to 
wdiich the raeasuTfi may have to bestow : All the (Usabilities 
purchase the immediate liberty of his chish religion would still 
eventual emancipation, by being subjec'the rest. The only 
labour^foT a certain period. The planter, Ud have been to add 
is to be deprived of various things ui whiclie^dsting among us 
had a l(‘5:al right of property — of the labour c 
one-fourth port of every day— of the lalxiur ^ited such a 
slave for the whole day after a period of twelve yeais bill. The 
all the profit which he might have made of the negl other in- 
within tho last si.x years, or to be born in future on his-fore per- 
The advantage by which it is proposed that he shall be 
pcnsalcd for these sacrifices, (besides his exemption 
expense of maintaining the individuals thus made tree^) 
must be regiarded as consisting in the deliverance which the 
successful oTieration of the plan may be expected to bring 
him, ftom the obloquy and insecurity to which he is at pace- 
sent exposed, and the increased value which hie property 
will acquire after the establishment of the new system. 

We shall not at present venture to express out Opinion as 
to how far tho above division of the gaUi and loss may be re- 
garded as a fair apportionment. Upon this head noting 
can be certainly advanced, until the details of the measure 
shall have been discussed and settled. A.s yet it can be said 
to exist only in outline. We will add, however, a few words 
os to one ot the leading principles of the plan, which* has 
been somewhat violently attacked. 

* Of the three parties we have mentioned/ the first, naanfdy, 
the public or me nation, are unquestionably the author^ of 
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tl^fi €|^ be Bud ouprtit, tberefbre;» 4 ]» paid, 

in strict justice te^^r tbe whole cpstof its reinovd. And 
it only for the purpose of relieving tjiem of apart of this 
charge, it was proposed to pay a portion of the master s 
claim hy labour of the negroes for twelve years longer, 
we should certainly not lx* prepared to defend that arrange- 
ment, ]put if wo rightly understand the govprnmcnt plan, 
tins is not the objeet, or at least the principal object, of tho 
eppirtment in question. It is plain that this most diflicult 
subject, embarrassed as it is by p multitude of oonsidorations 
both of right and of expediency, cannot be surrendibred to tho 
domination of any single principle, but must be treated with 
a rpfeience to all tho contlioting interests that have become 
mixed up in it, and settled, if at all, only in the way of 
mutual conces^on and compromise. It would neither be 
practicable novjttfit the government to attempt any other 
mode of managing it. It would he an experiment pregnant 
with danger to the interests, not of somw-of tho parties con- 
cerned, but of ^U. Suppose, for instance, that what is called 
the indefeasible claim of the negro to his liberty were alone 
tp bo looked to. You have no right to keep these men under 
restraint for another hour, upon any pretence whatever : you 
have no such right, oven on the plea that you do so for their 
good. You are not entitled to sit or judge respecting what is 
for their good. Arguing the matter merely upon the abstract 
rights of man, the only (luestion is, wdiat do tlicy themselves 
feel and wish ? Would you allow' them to imjiose any 
restraint upon you on their conviction that they were thereby 
doing you a service, or protecting you from a danger ? We 
should scout such a pretension, and justly insist upon being 
allowed to judge fur ourselves. On the principle of tlie rights 
of man, the negro is equally entitled to do tbe same. He is 
entitled, in other words, not only to bis freedom, as soon as 
you shall conscicqtiously believe it safe and for his own 
interest that he should be made free, \)ut, if he wishes it, to 
his froedom immediately, and without reference to any appre- 
hensions of yours, however ^conscientious or disinterested. 
If you are to go simply upon the rights of man, you are not 
more justified in imposing yourself upon him as his guardian 
than as his driver. 

But all this only shows the absurdity of attempting to 
combat the difficulties of a great political question with the 
armour of this schoolboy nietaphvsics. Let tbe doctrine of 
tho rights of man say whpt it will, there are lew people in 
their sound senses who will bo ready to consent liberate 
the West Indian negroes by a mere proolamution of ' Slaves I 
be free r Those among us who are most anxious for the 
extinction, and if possible tbe instant extinction, of the state 
of slavery, would hardly demand that tlie bond.smaii of tJic 
last moment should be the enlirely-unrestricted freeman of 
'''m next. The apprehension might, after all, liy possibility,. 

unfounded one ; but all rational persons would consr^ ' 
late qlk o pertain extent, in this case, upon tho Ruppo*^. ' 
are to judge released from all his rv 

appe^ that sue some danger of makings '^‘>^*nary 

considerably dun ^ that both 

increase has evoL of suffering others 

crease of the popn’^ ^youldbe firenv^‘^^y imprudence 

increase of minor < , instance, thought 

however, that event, against the chance 

is apparent o^m oftHt n est India islands being thrown 
administratioiby the land being allowed to lie uncultivated, 
crimes tha^or a single year, even although the regulations 
neither b^easary to avert that calamity should trench some- 
be tlie tlie absolute freedom of the emancipated negroes, 

more evils, the less would be submitted to in order to 

the greater. , 

^ But the moment that this mode of proceeding is adopted, 
the principle of mere abstract right is relinquished, and that 
of exp^iency is taken as the rule. So it is m the present 
plan. It is true, that, on the doctrine of the equal rights of 
all men, you ore not entitled to retain these negroes another 
day, either in a state of slavery or in a state of apprentice- 
ship ; but you take the liberty of Ipolnng to other considera- 
tions as well as to this, — to the securityi for instance, of the 
property of the planters, and to the benefit of the negroes 
t^mselvos. With a reference to thpae two objects, it is 
that the emancipation of the slave shell not be 
iimnediate, but gradual ; that be shall have to work his way 
up to his new freedom through ft period of consider- 

able Inngth, in the course Qt‘ which both he and his master 
may have ample opportunity to prepare lor the changed cim- 
dirisi^ nf to whieh they a*© both to be trans^wSI. 
But delay* we are bpund to add* will be alfogethw use- 


less fbr its professed purpose* ip so fkr as the bene^t of the 
slave is couched, pa m\\ be only a cruel prxdongeti^ oi 
his senritude fbr no justifiable e^ whatever, unless adequate 
measures shall, in the mean time, be taken to turn theim 
years to account in the improvement of his moral apd intel- 
lectual nature. TJnlo&i, this usq shall be mode of the interval, 
the general emancipation, with w hich it is proposed that it 
shall close, might as well take place now. It is with great 
satisfaction, therefore, that wo observe the intimation with 
which the ammuncoment of the government plan cqneludes, 
to the eftbet that means will l>e taken to establish, in the 
colonics to which this great measure relates, “ a general 
system of religious and mora^ education.'* For the reason^ 
we have ^ated, wq hope this system will be of such a natucu 
as to comprehend the instruction not only of the emancipated 
child, but also of liis nearly e<|iiiilly ignorant and still upU- 
berated parent. 


PROPOSED NEW LAAVS RELATING TO DRA- 
MATIC LITERARY PROPERTY AND 
THEATRICAL PERFORMANCES. 

It would be diflicult to conceive anything more absurd or 
more unjust than our present law of literary property, in so 
far as the drama is concerned. In all other cases, the 
admitted principle is, that the property of a thing and the 
right of using it are in the person by wjioin it has been 
created. Sometimes this right is granted with, soraetlmea 
without, limitation ; but there is no ,^other instance, we 
believe, in which the benefit of anything having an ex- 
changeable or pecuniary value is taken from l«ni by* whose 
labour or ingimuity the article was prorluced, and translerred 
to another party, who has only had tlie trouble cf seizing 
iqion it. \et this is the manner in which the law treats the 
writer of a play. IJis work, as soon us it issues fnun tbe 
press, may ue taken posscsbion of by any tlieatrical mapager 
who chooses to try the speculation, and emplo)ed by him in 
nearly all respecis as if it had been the produce of his own 
brain, or had been purchased by his own money. lie cannot, 
indeed, (at least imiiiediatel) ,) print and bell another ediliop 
of it ou his own account ; but he can turn it to umfil in a 
way which is commonly much more productive. vVhat can 
be made by the sale of thi' pnuled copies is w hat the law', in 
its wisdom and liberality, allots to the author; thtyvemainder 
of the productive value of the piece belongs, it says, no more 
to him than Tit does to anybody else. ThqJv3rA\^ Vn "this 
is in every way grievouti,, . 

to be, it wiU bg ailapted essentially and principally 

^.^loition on the stage ; it will be depoiidcul, in a maiU 
IgVee, for Us effect upon the illusionh of the theatre and 
ihe prcbcncc of an audience ; it will be only half felt and 
enjoyed by him who peruses it in his closet. Tho money 
return, therefore, of sucdi a production will be derived in 
great part from its representation. Thi.s is not an imaginary 
case ; it is one which has often ha})pencd. 

But Buppoae that the drama, as sometimes happens, shall 
not have been written specially for representation, and that 
the author, conscious that it is not adapted for the stage, 
gives it to the world rather as a dramatic poem than as a 
play, and proclaims his averRion to its being acted. His 
aversion is all that he can express ; it is not in his powpr to 
issue his prohibition. The players, induced by the notoriety 
of his name, or by some similar consideration, lay tlieir hands 
upon the unfortunate produc tion, and he can no more protect 
it from their grasp than if he had not any right of property 
in it whatever. It receives the unsuitable honour of being 
acted, probably only to be followed by the disgrace of 
failure and condemnation. This also has actually happened. 
The operation of thf. law here, it will be observed, mtlicts a 
positive injury upon the author, and is. therefore, still mw 
oppressive and iniquitous than in tbe former cgi©, ip whicb 
it only deprives him of a right 

All this arises from the error of not giving to author 
of a dramatic composition the same property in his produc- 
tion which ts recognized in the cose of every other producer. 
He is undoubtedly entilted to olaim that another mrtY shall 
not be permitted to make a profit bv the use of what he has 
created, without his consent Nobody is allowed to print hte 
play but himself ; why should any ope he allowed to ^ it, 
and thds to appropriate what in almost all cases* hy fjWf 
greater part of its couateoroial value ? 

A UU, having for its ohj«ct the correction of this gl^ng 
detect in tho Iw hae itoBfiwn introduced info fpts 
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ligiMit, and hai alfeadf paasod Houae of Commona. 
ItpFoyidea that no play* which mav ho writtan ftom thia 
time fwward, and abo no one which has been pnnied within 
the last seven years, shall be produced on any theatre, with- 
•out leave obtained in writing from the author, for a period 
of twenty-eight years from the date of its first publication, 
nor for so many years beyond that term as the author shall 
live. This is the same extent of protection whieli the legis- 
lature has already thought proper to grant to authors against 
the piracy of their works by the press. A penally ot 60/., 
which 10 ^ be reduced by the Judge to 10/., with double 
costs, is affixed to every infringement of the regulation. The 
action must be brought within tivelvc montlis from the date 
of the oticnce. ^ * 

Anotber1>ill, of great importance in relation to this sub- 
jecl^ has also been brought into the House of Commons, 
entitled “ A Bill for Licensing Theatres, and for the Regu- 
lation of Dramatic. Performances in the cities of London and 
Westminster, and within a certain distance thereof.” At 
present, as is well known, the only theatres licensed in the 
metropolis, fur the performance of what is called the regular 
drama, are those of Drury Lane and (.’ovent Garden for 
eight months in the year, and that of the Ha} market for the 
remaining four. In other words, the number of theatres, 
open for the reprosentation of comedies and tragedies during 
the principal ‘ thc.atrical season, is still just the same as it 
was at the Re.'i^ration, or nearly two hundred yea^ ago, 
although the population of London has at least douhlm since 
then, and kii extent lieen increased in even a higher ratio. | 
The object of th<j present bill is to rect ify this state of things, | 
by givtng.to«tho iword Cliamberlain the power of licensing 
additional theatres in l^ondon and Westminster, and within 
a circuit of twenty miles around these cities : or, ratjier, 
making it compulsory upon him to grant a licence to every 
establishment within that space, which shall adduce certain 
specified rei'-oraraondations in support of its claim. Of these 
re<iuired conditions, the ]»rincipal ib, that the application ! 
shall not he opposed by a majority of the contiguous pro- 
prietors, who are defined to be all persons, residing not far- 
ther than a quarter of a mile fhnu tlio building, who have ' 
the privilege of voting at the election of a memlier of Par- 
hament. The licence is to he renewed annually. It is pro- 
posed that, on the institution of this new system, an end 
shall W pul, to the power, at present exorcised by justices 
of the peace, of licensing theatres for certain desenptions of 
enlertaiiimenls in the neighbourhood of the metropolis; but 
all those houses wduch are open under 'such authority at 
present, ai-e immediately to roi^eive new and more unre- 
stricied licences from the Lonl Chamberlain- The second 
part of tlie bill gives to that officer the same nght of super- 
intendence o\er the tHjrforniuuces at all the liouses to be 
licensed under the new system, as he- has at present over 
those which take place at the two patent tlu^atres. That is 
to say, no new piece is to be represented without first lieing 
submitted to Ins inspection, and ha\ing obtained his sanc- 
tion as containing nothing either immoral, profane, or sedi- 
tions. Persons contravening any prohibition which he may 
issue against the performance of an objectionable play, may 
be sent to prison for six months by any two justices of the 
peace w ithin whose jurisdiction tho theabye may bo situate. 

There are several of the enactments in this latter bill 
which may probably give rise to some discussion, and which 
may be considerably modified before it becomes a law. But 
some legislative provision, embracing at least its principal 
object, the breaking up of the monopoly of the two patent 
theatres, is imperatively required. In addition to the argu- 
ment, already noticed, derived from the vast extension of 
the metropolis since tliat monopoly was established, there are 
various other pressing reastms whicli* demand tliis reform. 
Let us mention only one more. The attempt to make the 
same number of two theatres serve for the I..ondon of the 
present day which served for that of the seventeenth century', 
nas led to an extension of each house, altogether incompa- 
tible with the etfoctive perfonnaace, at least, of tlie higner 
drama. But it is the interest creatw by this' high drama 
alone that can ever give to the theatre anything like an 
empire over the national mind. Banish that Sum your 
boards, and the playhouse becomes merely one among the 
multitude of places of entertainment, with nothing nadonal 
about it more than any other show. The true love of the 
dram& languishes and dies among the Tiopuluiion! ,lt loses 
altogether its old character of a nigh mt^^tual banquet 
AH power over the imagination* and the deeper and more^ 


permanent fountains of feeling and reteetioil, is gone. It 
IS resorted to as mare amusement of a listless or vaSant 
hour, and with the saltation that the senses shall be gra- 
tified at least as muon as the intellect. It is, in short, a 
disenchanted thing ; like a rich shrine to which devotees 
have ceased to crowd, and which is only visited by successive 
companies of the curious and the worldly, who come to feed 
their eyes on the glare of its, gold and jewellery. 

BILL FOB THE RELIEF OF THE JEWS. * 

Another ^at triumph of the principle of religious liberty, 
in addition to iboso ot‘ the emancipation of the Catholics, and 
the repeal of the Corjioralion and Test Acts, is likely soon to 
bo achieved in iiarliament, by the repeal of the disabili- 
ties affecting the .Jews. The resolution fo^lkvonr of thhl 
measure, agreed to by tho House of CoinmoiSs on the l$tli 
of April, was to the effect, that it is expedient to remove 
all civil disabilities at present existing with respect to hja 
Majesty's subjects professing the JewUh rehgion, with the 
like exceptions that are provided with respect to his Migesty’a 
subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion ; ” and the 
bill w'hich has since been brought in, and the second reading 
of whi(di took place on the 22d of the last month, merely 
contains the enactments necessary to secure the object thUf 
I announced. It is proposed, that from flie passing of the act 
it shall be lawful for the persons to whom it refers, “ to have 
and enjoy all such and the same civil rights, franchises, and 
privileges, and to hold, exorcise, and possess such and the 
same offices, places, emoluments, trusts and confidenceo, aa 
the subjects of his Majesty professing the Roman Catholic 
religion are now by law able and competent to have, «^njoy, 
hold, exercise, and jwssess, and under the same restrictions.'* 
They are to take the same oaths on being admitted to sit 
and vote in parliament, and on being, appointed to any 
i office under the crown, w hich are requir^l by the late relief 
act to be taken by Catholics on the like occasions ; with this 
difference, that, m the declaration substituted in room of the 
sacramental test, the words ** upon the tine faith of a Chris- 
tian ” shall be omitted. The incapacities to which they are to 
continue liable are also the same with tliose to which Catho- 
lics are Rtdl subjected ; the chief of these being inability to 
hold the offices of Lord High Chancellor and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, or any office in the established churches or 
the universities. 

Jn 1762, a bill was brought into parliament, and passed 
through both houses almost without opposition, for permitting 
persons prufcs.sing the Jewish religion, who had resided in 
Great Britain or Ireland for three >ears, to bo naturalhied 
without taking the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Kvery 
.lew actually Ijorn in Great Britain, it is to be observed, was 
already naturalized independeiitly of this new law; so that 
what It propo.sed to effect wa» in roahty as small a matter 
as it is ea^y to conceive, llie few Jews horn abroad wlio, 
under its operation, would have been admitted deniftens of 
the kingflom, would not thereby have acquired a single 
privilege beyond those of their brethren who happened to 
! be the King's natural liorn subjects. All the disabihties 
affecting person.s professing the Jewdsh religion would still 
have attached to them as well as to the rest. The only 
possible efl'ect, therefore, of the law would have l>een to add 
a few irforc mdividuahs to a class already existing among us 
to the mimber of several thousands. 

Yet seldom has any political question excited such a 
ferment in England as aid the passing of tliis bill. The 
people were plied with pamphlets, sermons, and other in- 
flammatory a])|x^als upon the suhjei’L till they were poy- 
suadod that the ruin of tlie constitution and of tho country 
w’as certain to lie the speedy conse(iiicnco of the step the 
legislature had taken. No prognostication of the tenaeney 
and necessary result^ jof the new law was too absurd to 
gravely proclaimed, and to obtain ready and extonsivo uc- 
quiesoence. Jt w as alleged, for instance, that, with thoir 
early mamuges. the Jews, under the encouragement about 
to be given them, would increase at such a rate as in no 
long time to form a body in a high degree dangerous to tho 
commonwealth from its numerical force, Another favourite 
topic ivas tlmt, whether their numhw increased or not, they 
would certainly soon draw to themselves all the tra^ of 
the kingdom. The J-ord Mayor, Alderman, and Livery of 
London, presented a petition to parliament against the hill, 

which they expmas&d their strong apprehensions that, if 
passed info a law* R would place the constitution in jeopardy. 
After it had passed* many of the other corporations through- 
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out couuti^ followed this wise example. Public meet- 
ing# were held ifi most of the boroughs and counties, and 
resolutions voted calling upon the members to get the law 
repealed. So perseveringly, in short, were the clamour and 
agitation continued, that it was at length .deemed expedient 
to yield t© it ; and the law was actually repealed the follow- 
ing session. 

No class of persons have ever endured so general and so 
long-continued a persecution as have the tJcws. It has 
their lot to be subjected to all the degradation and 
oppression that contempt and hatred could infliqt in almost 
every nation in which they have sojourned, and alike by the 
adherents of all the other groat systems of theological belief. 
Sects opposed to each other in almost every other point of 
docrrinc and feeling have united in trampling upon this un- 
happy race, luthis particular, Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Christians and Mahometans, hii\ e pursued with equal 
zeal the same course. In Turkey, in f^iain and Portugal, 
in France, in Germany, in England, the Jew has been looked 
upon not merely as an alien, but almost as an outcast from 
the great human family, and often treated as if he possessed 
neither the feelings nor the form of man. In some cases, 
indeed, the treatment so far vimheated the notion from 
which it sprung as to produce, in a certain degree, that very 
result. The physical structure of the Jew, when allowed 
to develop itself freely and in favourable circumstances, has 
always manifested eminent activity, strength, and elegance; 
this, for instan<‘e, is its ehara(.‘ter generally in both sexes 
in Poland, where for a long time the race lias eiijoj ed a 
degree of consideration which it has scarce!} anywhere else 
attained. But in most of the European capitals a Jew used 
to be distinguishable by his feeble and stunted appearance ; 
and probably in many places this is still, to a c.onsidt^rablc ex- 
tent, the case. Ages of persecution had dwarfed and withered 
the race and no «doubt the debasement and suffering they 
have had to endure have not passed over them without leav- 
ing some of their noxious effects upon their moral nature as 
well as upon their physical. ‘ 

There w one thing which makes the dislike and hostility 
which Christians have so long displayed to the Jews pecu- 
liarly discreditable tg the forufer. It appears to have been 
originally excited in a great measure by en\y of the Jew's ] 
superiority in learning, science, the arts of life, and all the 
constituents of civilization. It was in the darkest night of 
what are called the middle ages, that the persecution of this 
ill-fated people by Christian states commenced, and w^as 
carried on with the greatest rage and cruelly. During this 
period they were the most cultivated inhabitants of Europe. 
In England they appear to have existed in considerable 
numbers some centuries before the Conquest ; but the first 
general plunder and massacre of them of whicdi we read, 
took place tow'ards the close of the tw'elfth centur}’, in the 
reign of Richard I. During the hundred years that tbllow'ed, 
similar outbreakings of the jwpular fury , generally excited 
and aided by the public authorities, were frequently re- 
pea ted, till at last, in 1200, Edward I. completed the work 
by seizing upon all estates in the hands of Jews, and ba- 
nishing even^ individual of that denomination from the 
kingdom. The Jews, as is well knowm, remained excluded 
from England, till they were rti-admiUed, in 1G55, by Crom- 
well,— -not without vehement remonstrances agaui.st the 
measure from the prejudice of that day, — the remains of 
the old popular feeling, wdiich nearly four centuries of the 
oessation of all irritation from the presence of its objects had 
not been able to extinguish. Englishmen could not, even 
at that distance of time, forgive the Jew that his forefathers 
had been distinguished by talents, knowledge, and wealth, 
when theirs were ignorant, rude, and poor,— that the former 
had acquired proiierty to be plundered, at an era when the 
latter (jould boast of nothing except the numerical force 
which enabled them to effect the spemation. 

It is time thatT this unworthy jealousy sliould cease, and 
that even its last faint traces should bo obliterated. Since 
the Christian has succeeded to that superiority which w'as 
formerly the distinction of the Jew, the ancient aversion, as 
is natural, has become gieatly mitigated. The Hebrew 
race has been amply repaid for the decline of its old social 
consequence, by the freedom from molestation which, in its 
coHSuparative obscurity, it now enjoys. There is no reason, of 
any friiwse that we can see, against adding to lliis release 
tom a^ual oppression the other boon of political omancipa- 
tioo.. The number of Jews at present in England is not 
SQppqted to amount to more than between twenty and thirty 


thousand; and the notion, therefore, of danger to any of 
our institutions, either in church or state, from the aboli- 
tion of disabilities affecting so mere^ handfril of the popu* 
tion, is quite out of t he question. 

THE BANKING SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. , 
No, II. 

Country Banking in England. 

Country banks began to he formed in England after the 
middle of last*ccntury, — a time when the inhabitants of our 
pro\incial towns slowly but perceptibly increased their num- 
bers. The chief causes of increase were the improvement 
of turnpike roads, the extcnfnon of canals, and the diffusion 
of the cotton iron manufactures. There was no ob- 
stacle to the establishment of a bank in any town, except 
the attendant expense ; if that could be defrayed by the 
paper circulated, and the accompanying agency, a partner- 
ship was formed, and notes were engraved and issued in 
the name of the firm. The lowest sum on a bank note, ht 
that time as at present, was Country banks thus conti- 
nued to increase. They met, like other mercantile esta- 
blishments, with a severe cheek in the sudden transition 
from peace to war in 1793 ; but most of them recovered 
from the shock, and their number throughout England was 
computed at 280 in 1797. In that year leave was given to 
them, as w'oll as to the metropolitan bank, t() issue 1/. and 
2l. bauH notes. This privilege was coupled with the equally 
impoi^ani one of not paying their notes in cash. From 
this period there was a surprising extension inaht? business 
of country banks; in the seventeen years between lf97 
and 1814, their number was more* than treblM, for m the 
latter year it exceeded 900. Then, indeed, came a time of 
severe trial. In the course of three years (1814, 181.5, 
1816) there were no less^an ninety insolvents among 
country banks, follow’ed by an equal number of dissolution.s 
of partnership. The number of country hanks through- 
out England was now between 7 and 800: in the year 
of speculation, 1825, it increased, hut was soon brought 
dow'Ti bv the heavy failures of that and the following year. 
To this''w^as added' the forced recall of the small notes in 
1 829. Since this tune, several country banks have dissolved 
partnership, the total number in England last year being 
reduced to 636. , v 

Country banking has had a comparatively small ^nare of the 
attention of parliament. Fourteen years ago tlie Committee 
on the Resumption of Cash Payments was altogether at a loss 
to form an opinio'’n of the amount of country hank notes 
in circulation. They conjectured that it might exceed 
twenty' millions sterling ; but they could make no satisfac- 
tory estimate of the occasional variations in the amount, 
because they had no means of judging except by returns 
from the Stamp-offiec. This w'as a very uncertain criterion, 
since the same stamps might remain in circulation three, four, 
or five years. Last year, how(‘ver, a Mr. Burgess, Secretary' to 
the Society of Country Bankers who meet in London, gave to 
the Comimtteeonthe'Bank of England Charter some useful 
information in regard to the \ ariations, or rather the compa- 
rative steadiness in the circulation of country bank paper, 
for the fluctuation proved to be less than had been previously 
supposed. Take.ibr instance, the eight y ears from J 818 to 
1825, a period first of declining. afterAvards of increasing bu- 
siness. During the first six years of the eight, there was a 
decrease in the amount of country bank notes of about 2 per 
cent, annually; while in the two remaining years, (1824 
and 1825,) the increase amounted to 7 per cent, each year, 
leaving very nearly the same sum in circulation at the end 
as at the beginning of the period. 

Security from Country Bankers, 

The great defect m the system of country banking in 
England hitherto has been the want of security to the 
public. Any partnership of individuals, not exceeding six 
in number, could exercise the important privilege of issuing 
notes in provincial towns and districts, without giving a 
guarantee of their ability to pay them. The liistory of 
commerce does not exhibit so gross an anomaly. Yet in 
consequence, at one time, of the dependence of govern- 
ment on the Bank of England,— at another, of the unac- 
quaintance of men in office with the principles of banking, — 
this abuse has been allowed to /continue until the present 
,day. The expiration of the Bank of England Charter pre- 
vents afiy further toleration of it, and renders it incumbent 
on government to provide Ibr security of the publio. 
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Mintston ara, doubtless, desiYous to fueserve to private banks 
the connexion and the business they have takeji so many 
ears to acquire ; but they keep that in view, they will 
e under the necessity or ^•x)n8idering that persons possessing 
the important privilege of issuing bank notes ought to lodge 
* undoubted security somewhere, so'as to remove all^question of | 
their responsibility. Such a measure has not yet liecn 
proposed to country bankers ; but they have anticipated its 
discussion, and have found it to involve the following consi- 
derations. Country banks in England servet as in Scot- 
land, as a medium for the transfer of money from ono class 
of persons to another. From those who have money to lend, 
they receive deposits and pay interest at 3 per cent. ; while to 
those who stand in need of advances, they lend rnorfey at an 
interest of ^ or 5 per cent., the difForenco* forming their 
profit. Now the depositors, say the country bankers, are 
thoir most a aluable customers ; they arc the select friends 
of the partnership, and ought certainly not to rank second, j 
in point of security, to those of the public who haj^en I 
(frequently by accident) to he holders of their notes. This i 
argument has sorrio claim to atUoition : but it should lie j 
borne in mind that there is an essential di.stinciion between 
the position of a depositor in a country bank, and a holder of 
its notes. The one makes an election without any control : | 
he believes in the security of the bank, and he leiuLs his 
money to it. The other js, to a certain degi-ee, compi'lled to * 
take the notes ; Jor, if they constitute any large portion of 
the currency of a district, an individual cannot reMie to 
receive th«»ni, .without the most serious inconvenience. The 
workman might, in the event of such a refusal, be deprived 
of ernpfoymon#, and the sJiopkceper of customers. Lc‘t us 
liope, therefore, that it will be found practicable to obtain secu- 
rity from cxiuntry bankers or their burotie.s, without dcpriiqig 
them of any great part of theii^apital. A^arious kinds of 
security would he eligible , fumSh property ; mortgages on 
land and houses ; and, to a certain e.\tent, personal bonds, 
might answer the purpose of go^ ernrnciit. 

Ckarterinfr Country I^anks in En^tand. 

Wc come next to a question which, like the requisition 
of security from liankcrs, ought long since to have engaged 
the attention of go\ eminent; — the granting of cUarUirs to 
the principal country banks in England, ai: was done abo\e 
a contury to those of Scotland, 

The origin of tins most unfortunate defect in our banking 
tystem was as* follov\.'». So long ago the year 170s, a 
joint-stock asscK’iation, called tlie Mine Ad\cnture Com- 1 
puny, began to issue promissory notes, pay able to bearer, 
like those of the rJank of England: on ^^lu(dl the latter, 
having made a very opportune advance of nioney to govern- 
ment, obtained an act of parliament to the ctfect tliat “ it 
should not he lawful for any body corporate, or any pt rsons 
whatsoever, united in partnerships exceeding the number 
of six persons, Ui issue any notes payaide on demand : " in 
short, that no bank for cinnilating notes, except the Bank 
of England, should have more than six partnei*s. 

The metropolitan bank, hearing from the first the name 
of Bunk of England (not Bank of London), might allege, 
in some degree, a (daim to a circulation of its notes through- 
out the kingdom, and a right to restrict, the business of 
country bankers. Had it been made incumbent on the latter 
to give security for their issues, the interest of the public 
would have been provided for, and the Bank of Knghuul 
could hardly have complained of the grant of charters ; but 
to limit all country banks to six partners, was to deprive, 
them of a stable foundation ; pcnuitt.ing them, indeed, to 
circulate notes, but providing that these notes should bo 
of secxindary credit. 

At the time this enactment took p^ace, nncl for many 
years after, the extent of injury arising from it was not pi-r- 
elived, liecause there were few countn' hanks in England, 
and, of course, few failures among thiin ; but, during ihe 
last half-centurVf the case has been very different. After 
the year 1770, a progressive increase took place in the 
cotton and iron manufactures. The ex':en8ion of our town 
papulation brought an addition to the number of provincial 
banka. Liverpool, Manchester, Laeds, Birmingham, Nor- 
wich, Hull, all became populous. This increase continued 
during the ten years of peace that followed 1783, a period 
of 'prosperity and general content. But the sudden check 
given to trade by the war of 1793, fell directly oi> country 
binka, and brought but too clearly into view the perfticious 
affect of the act which forbade their having a anfficient 
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number of partnenl. Twenty-two eountiy Banks declared 
tlioir insolvency in the course of one year, "fet so little attfen- 
tiou did government bestow on the subject, and so wholly was 
the consideration of the Bonk of England directors confined 
to their own establishment, that the unfortunate limitation 
to six partners was again inserted in the Bank of England 
Charter, when renewed in 1800. This insertion was pro- 
ductive, as might have been foreseen, of new scenes of em- 
barra.ssmenl : in 1810, twenty country banks stopped pay- 
ment; in 1812, seventeen; while, in 1814, 1815, 1816, me 
average nuaibcr was nearly thirty. Lastly, in the two years 
I 1825 and 182G, the failures of country banks amount^ to 
I no less than eighty. Now, amidst all these stoppages in 
[ England, not a single bank proved insolvent itt Scotland ; 
in consequence certainly not of greater prudence or greater 
wealth in that part of the kingdom, but of the hon-existencfi 
of the liiffitation in question, and the ‘consequent power bf 
the banks to admit ^ sufficient number of partners. 

The approaching expiration of the Bank of England 
Charier affords the opportunity, which has been so long 
neglected, of chartering country banks. Should such a 
salutary ]>rinciplo be adopted, it would be important to declare 
that partners m such banks shall he liable for only a specific 
sum, at the rale, perhaps, of 200/. for each 100/. share they 
may hold. This exemyitioii from unlimited responsibility 
would have the best effect on men of property. It would 
induce Iwth the landholder and retired capitalist to become 
shareholders in such banks. 

i Sinali Notes of Country Bankers. 

In 1797, when leave was given to the Bank of England 
to circulate .^mall notes of 1 1. and 2/., the same privilege 
was conferred on country bankers, and continued to be ex- 
orcised by both until 1821. In that year the small notes of 
the Bank of England ceased to be iS8ucd,nheir place being 
supplied by sovereigns. In regard to the small notes of 
country bankers, the case wojuld have been the same, bad 
not that boon a year of agricultural distress. At that time wit- 
nesses were examined, and an elaborate report was made on 
4he .subject by a committee of the House of Commons. The 
prices of corn and cattle continued equally low the year 
after, and led to such complaints from the landed interest, 
that ministers could not refuse their request, that the small 
notes of country bankers should continue to have currency 
some time longer. A clause to that effect was introduced 
into an act of parliament, and small notes continued, much 
more than sovereigns, lo he the circulating medium of 
country districts during the years 1823, 1824, 1825. An 
opinion then beeaiue prevalent, that the extravagant specu- 
lations of the last of these veiirs had been fostered by the 
too ready i.ssue of small notes on the part of country bankers; 
and early in the session ot* 1 h‘26 an act was passed for their 
being called m in the course of three years. This act W'as 
passed almost by acclamation. The considerations that are 
alleged, and with some reason, for the re-issue of small 
notes, are the following : — 

1. Notes of 1/. and 2/. arc a currency for petty paymnonts 
or purchases ; not for s]>eculation in either buying or selling. 

2. There was no speculation of consequence in com or 
other country prenlnce during 1 824 and 1 825 ; they were 
almost thje only arlielos exempt ftom the mania of the day. 

3. Country bankers I'annot, as the governor of the hank 
informed the jmrhamentary eommitlee of last > ear, main- 
tain a larger issue of notes than the w ants of their distrirta 
require: they issue only on demand, and tlie extent of the 
demand depends on tin* prices current m their neighbour- 
hood at the Time. 

4. Excitement and speculation may he earned to a great 
height in countries devoid of small notes, and, even in some 
measure, of bank paper ; witness the case of France in 
1850. At that time ci^feilit was so ixstende^ and bill trans- 
actions had been so multiplied in France, tnat the redaction 
in trade consequent on the troubles in Paris and Brussels 
was uicnjt serious and long-inmlinuod ; and was hardly infe- 
rior to the re-action in England in 1826. 

Three years elapsed betw^een passing the act for calling 
in the small notes and their actual recall. On the appoint- 
ment last year of a committee on banking affairs, it was 
expected that a re-issue of the small notes of country 
bankers w^ould bo called for by several of the persons exa- 
^nined. Little, however, was said on the subject, the w it- 
nesses considering that in the event of a commercial alarm- 
the chief trouble to tl^ bankers would arise from the hum 
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hmti^ in S^gliMid ^ ^ ^ppp 9^ ^W 
oni^g s^wty f^id pubVp 9PComxu^a.tion» the 
^ wrw would be prevented* Ifc however, it 
^^ ^1 4 still he thought expedient tp prevent tto issue of 
^eUiu^e* iMtention sh<>uld be given to the ^int of peak- 
ing end 1 9l notes of the ?snh of lEiigland a legal ten- 
der, find thns enabling oonnttT honors to pay small 
in sn^ notes instead of gold. This would be a eonsi- 
d^ble acoommodation to country banh9» who are at pre- 
sent obliged (see evidence of Heii^ Burgess) to keen nearly 
half the amount of their circulation in gold. Uf Bank of 
England notes a much smaller proportion would sutlice, 
satisfied as the partners would bo, that when a supply was 
wantod^they would have merely %o send for it to the neigh- 
bouring branch of the Bank of England, The plan of 
making 5/. and 10/. Bank of England notes a legal tender, 
is advised by several witnesses examined before the late 
committee j^men who never issue nofbs, and have conse- 
quently no interest in the question, such as Mr, Tooke, the 
Russia merchant; Messrs. Glyn and Grote, the ].x?ndon 
bankers ; Mr. Norman, the Bank of England Director ; and 
^;thera. The e$ect of improvenwiits in banking is, to reduce 
the charge of discount to tlie public. Such would be the 
consequence of thejproposed measure, and it would have the 
hirtber advantage of rendering the Bank of England the 
^ace of denosit for metallic currency for the kingdom at 
large. The directors would then know, much more distinctly 
than at present, the amount for which they would have to 
provide in case of adverse exchanges. 

BraiNch Banks of the Bank of England. 


Tliese form the latest appepdage to the great establish- 
ment in TUifeadneedle Street. The towns in which branch 
banks Imve as yet been estahllshod are > j 

Manchester, Bristol, Exeter, | 

Eiyei’pool, Newcastle on Ty no, Hull, 

Birmingham, Gloucester, Norwich. 

Leeds, s. Swansea, 

It was in the year 1 32Q that the Bank of England hogaub 
to establish these branches, the suggestion, it was said, 
of the late Lord Liverpool, arid for the purpose of lessen- 
ing the inconvenience and loss arising from tlio frequent 
discredit of country banks. The branches were not ex- 
pected to be productive of profit to the Bank of England, nor 
nave they proved so. 

In laying down reflations for thoir branch banks, the 
Bank of England dmictors have carefully avoided inter- 
fering with the business of country bankers. TJieir agents 
at the branches allow no interest on money denosited with 
them, nor do they penuit any one to overdraw his account. 
The latter is occasionally done by private hankers, and gene- 
rally without risk, in consequence of the intimate knowledge 
they have of the aflairs of their customers. The branches 
further consult the convenience of the neighbounng bankers 
by suppljing them with gold when required, and by lending 
at the moderate interest of 3 per cent. Bank of England 
notes to those bankers who think fit to uso them instead 
of notes of their own. As yet, however, few bankers have 
thought fit to withdraw their notes from circulation, being 
under an impression that their respectability in t^p eyes of 
their neighbours wouhl be lessened by the withdrawal, and 
by substituting Bank of England notes in their place. A 
branch bank is further useful in a large town like Leeds, in 
receiving gold from the bankers who happen to hold more 
than they require, and in supplying gold to those w ho stand 
in need of it. Lastly, branch banks are useful for tlie safe 
transmission of money from a country town to London, or 
vice versd, the rule being to take charge of such payments 
at the branch bank vritltout any ea^pense but postage. It 
is fit to add, th^ the Bank of EngUu^, after having agreed, 
on the deposit^f certain ^purities to advance a sum of 
money to a country bank, bw niat, under any ciroumstances, 
contracted such credits. The atampa and other charges on 
the notes ot‘ a country banker egat from 1 to 2 per cent, 
annually on the amount of lus mrepkiiion; so that several 
perw>ns believe it w ould be a public advantage, that the 
bank paper in ciiculation were almost wholly of the Bank of 
JSugland. 

Of the whole paper-money of the Bank of Englandr about 
thmo^fourtha ore in cireulation in the metropolis, and Its 
dkirict; the iMnaaining fiwth in^untry paJis, particulariy* 


I BAsnetwe iir BamrtAirs, 

From the minted pieture presold by OQuptry bonk# » 
England it is gratifyini^ to turn to Hbse of the northern part 
of the island, however inferior to the southern in wealth and 
population. The contrast afibrds one more example, that 4 
the distress which has at different times pressed so hea^y 
on England ia> in several points, the result of our own mis- 
management, and would not on any occasion have reached 
such a height, had country banking been left to its natural 
course. The distinction between the two countries hitherto 
has been, that the one has possessed great capital without 
freedom in the mode of employing it ; the other a limited 
capital with complete liberty in its appropriation. Hence 
a stability almost uninterrupted in its banking estabUshf 
inents ; no alarms, no runs, such as prevailed in England 
to so fatal an extent in 1 793, 1834, and 1 625. 

Lord Liverpool, in one of his speeches againsk Uic use of 
small notes, adverted to the state of France in the ygarf 
1814 and 1815 ; “ though twice invaded and overrun, there 
was,” said his lordshij), “ np ])anic in the puldic mind as to 
money, because, the currency was not small notes, but gold 
and bilvcr." We have here an example of the mistakes 
into which even a well-informed mind is apt to fall when 
eager in particular argument. Had Scotland the misfor- 
tune to be invaded, the inhabitants would uot question the 
solvency of their banks, but would consider their money 
safer tthero than in their own custody. 5Vnd in England, 
alarm, when it occurs, arises not from the cun'cng) being in 
paper, but from the banks being of Insuflicient capital, ip 
consequence of the unfortunate restriction as Jo pai tners. 

The amount of bank paper circulated in Scotland is be- 
tween three and four millions, of whicli^ more than half ore 
ill notes of 1 L and 2/. The numlier of banks in Scotland w hioh 
issue notes is thirty, of w||fch the three principal hold char- 
ters ; viz. 

The Bank of Scotland, established in 1695; capital pro- 
grchsively augniented to 1 ,500,000/., its present amount. 

The Royal Bank, cstabli&hed in 1727 ; capital 1,500,000/. 

The British Linen Company, incorporated m 1746; capi- 
tal 500,000/. 

Of the other banking companies in Scotland, several have 
a great number of partners ; to the extent of two, three, 
four, or e\cn fi\e hinulrcd; but as they act vvithuut charters, 
each partner is liable to the extent of his property. The 
managemeiit is nnifonnly in a body of direeUirs chosen by 
the shareholders. These often conduct business at small 
profit to tbemsolvcs or the bank. But insolvency on the part 
of a Scotch bank is extremely rare. Where ilie transactions 
are extensive, the number of partners affords complete secu- 
rity ; and where the partners are few, the concern is, m 
general, very prudently managed. 

Notes of ll. have been issued in Scotland during more 
than a century, being suitable to a countr) which at that 
time was |M>or and thinly peopled. In 1826, vvhen parlia- 
ment culled in small notes in England, a smiilur attempt 
was made in regard to Scotland ; but a committee being 
called for by the Scots members, the result was a deter- 
mination in nowise to interfero with the existing system 
in that part of the island. Ireland preserved her small 
notes in like maiftier. It is customary with banks m Scot- 
land to give what they term “ cash credits,” that is, to maka 
advances of money on receiving personal security from Uie 
friends of tho borrower. An individual, whether engaged in 
trade or farming, finds two neighbours or relations, of fair 
character and circumstances, who become his guarantees to 
a bank, to the extent of 500/., or any given gum. The 
money is forthwith advanced by the bank, and an account 
opened with the party, in which he receives credit tor the 
sums, however smalt, which it may suit him to pay from 
to time in reduction of his dabt. The poraons rwivingms 
accommodation are generally industrious and raspeotl^ 
otherwise their relations or neighbours would hardly heeme 
responsible for them. 

Another sustom of banks in Scotland has a title to uib* 
qualified apppoliation ; we mean that of allowing interest 
even on amah deposits,, They perform the part of savini^ 
banks on a large scale. The depositors are very frequently 
mechanics or humble tradesmen j yet the aggregate of the 
snins s^ deposited in the differapt hanks to tlie north of the 
Twee4 is said (Evi^nce he^ Ihe Berhamentary Com- 
mjdtee'on Banking, in to amount to hventy miUkmi. 
A mdiyr lerviee is mndatad in vaitow imrto ofEniMi hy 
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cotmtiy ban^ But in SooUalad it is an established practice'; 
and tlie depositors acevhdljr fi;eo fkou anxiety^ there not 
being ppe e;^pie jp p|pi<Wfy of ipopey b^g ic?at hy cod- 
ding it p) a \m}L, 

^ Ba^XINP Ilf IpSLAND. 

^ The history of (jountry banking in the sister island 
may he Jermod a bad epitome of that of England, the 
same feults, uphapinly, having been committed, and the 
evil arising from theip having been much more, conspicuous. 
Tt is now half a century since there was established in 
Dublin a national bank, with privileges similar tt) )b'»se of 
thp Bank of England, and containing most unfortunately in 
its charter a clause, that “ no other bank issuing notes 
should consist of more than six partners.*' Tl!Hs was, doubt- 
less, inserted on the part of the Bank of Ireland to give it a 
monopoly of the circulation. 

In a country so advanced in ci\ilization and trade as 
England, the defects of public institutions are frequently 
neutralized by the prudence and reflection of individuals ; 
hut in Ireland, an agricultural country, with <jomparatively 
little experience in trade, the case was very different, aiwl the 
delicate business of banking has been conducted in pro- 
vincial towns with very little method or judgment. What has 
been the consequence of that and of the unfortunaljp limita- 
tion to six partners } The failure of one batil* after another, 
so that out of a total of fifty cjouuti*y hanks in Ireland, no 
less than forty have stopped payment ; and of these ten 
failed in oqp ffar, vis^ 1820, oil in the southern part of the 
island. 

The exemption from payjng in cash granted to the Bank 
of England in 1707, was extended in that year to Ireland, 
and led fortliwith tp a great increase in the circulation of 
bank paper. From little more than half a million sterJihg 
m 1706, the circulation of the Bftk of Ireland \^as carried 
by the end of the w^ar in 1815 to throe millions. At present 
it is twice that amount, and the incrmic of the hank is large, 
— the rate of discount charged by it being higher by 1 jier 
cent, than in London or Edinburgh. 

In the north of Ireland banking is better understood than 
m the south, and in 1825 a joint-stock hank was formed at 


Belfast a jupM BuUion, of % 
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established in Loudim thp Ptruyipcud Bank m Ireland# with 
thelarge capital of two tx;i}liqfne» anbmrihed chieflT in IiOndmt, 
That great establishment hftP appqintea m all the 
chief towns of Ireland branch ha^»ka» whtch have been of the 
greatest service to the puWjc, and »UK>ly void caused 
by the unfortunate failure ^ the local ha^ks. ^Upplly the 
Provincial Bank and the Bank pf ^ela^d carry on theip 
business in perfect harmpny, th^ agen^ it the differiilht 
towns giving cash for the notes of either hiimk hidiserhni- 
nately. 

The amount of the hank paper current in Irpland ^ 
count of the Provincial Bank and the Nortli^ Banking 
Company is between two and three millions. cnarpnr^f 
the Bank of Ireland extends to the year IS^f an4 Ihi nOr 
striction as ip six partners cannot be removed hnm copnh^ 
banks before that time, pxc^t by a special arrangement h#?' 
tween government «nd the Bank of Ireland. The capitil if 
the latter is 3,000,000/. 

Savings’ Banks. 

Our view of the Banking System of Great Britain would 
be incomplete, if it did not comprehend a slight notice of 
those admimhle institutions for the safe^pposit of ^e accu- 
mulations of the humbler classes, the Savings' Banks. Thp 
twlitical impostors, who, in their ignorance or roguery, coiVr 
found the ideas of currency and capital, denounce Savings' 
Banks as withdrawing so much from the circulating medium 
as the deposits represent in money. This attempt at delu.T 
sion comes too late. The people know that what la a^umu- 
lated in Savings* Banks is so much capital saved from uu- 
productive consumption ; — and they know, in the same way, 
that if the Bimungham, or any other currency ftinatic, could 
be allowed, to-morrow, to coin as many notes as he^leased, 
not a penny would be added to the national riches. On some 
future occasion we may return to this subject, fn the mean 
tunc we give the following Summar)^ of Savings' Banks in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, for 1832 ; with the incmase 
•(/) and decrease (d) as coroparjd with 1833 . — 


SuMWARY OF Savings' Banks in England, Walks, and Ireland. 



England, • 

• 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Total for England. Wales, 
and IrelBDd. 

So. of Depositors under A'20 eacl) 


8,C98 * 

5,186, 

69 1 

18,945 

1,926 1 

219,166 

10,692 t 

“ Depositors under 50. . . . 

102,536 

CSS # 

3,234 

80 <1 

12*991 

2,145 1 

118,761 

2,753 1 

“ Depositors under 100. .. . 


139 i 

1,296 

23 1 

4,622 

300 1 

53,821 

462 i 

** 1 Depositors igider 150..., 

17,031 1 

150 cl 

384 

2 1 

982 

68 i 

18,397 

80 d 

** Depositors under 200, . , , 


282 i 

1-7 

25 i 

293 

69 I 

8,378 

375 f 

“ l){)positors above' 200 .... 

3,756 

455 cl 

97 



65 

2cl 

3,918 

4484 

Total No. of Depositors ........ 

374,169 

■9 

10,374 

■HH 


4,505 i 

422,441 

13,754 i 

Friendly Societies . , 

4,162 

■Mj 

1G7 



66 1 

4,563 

143 i 

Chariuble Societies. 

1,996 s 

Hi 

53 



79 i' 

2,396 

310 1 

Total No. of Accounts 

380,327 

9 499 I 


im 

HQ3 

4,650 t 

429,400 

j 14,207 1 

' Total Amount of luvesitnenU ... A 


3,697 

349,794 

1 4,047 rf 

1,045,825 

122,642 1 

14,311,647 j 

1 114,998 >' 

Average Amouat of each Depoaitoi 

Hi 

mil 

£31 

£ 

26 j 

£30 


Concluding Reuaii^s. 

We have now passed in retie w the principal events in the 
history of the Bunk of England since it was first constituted, 
nearly UO years ago. Throughout almost the whole of that 
long period the management of the persons intrusted with its 

S mn has been marked by prudence and consideration. 

rung themselves to the proper business of their esta- 
blishment, they have looked steadily to a secure investment 
of tiwir funds, satisfied with a raoderatp profit when assured 
of die s^ty of the principal. They have, all aloM, avoided 
taking part iu spepularivo enterprise, hopreyfa: inuring the 
pr^ Tbi scheme of l^raffic to die PPUth tiea, 

a century ago, declmfi4 by them ip tbk swe 

W ^ plaiinkle PWit of 


’ of Mexico was declined, in the year 1824. The great change 
I in the situation of the bank took place after the exemptinil 
I from cash payments in 1797. Extremes jure always pjo- 
1 ductive of injury, and this change added too largely ^ thu 
' profit of the bank '-for it altered to rapid acoumula||oi| thfft 
gradual acquisition of property which hed marked its tl^ 
actions during a century. But even these augmented 

f ains 1«^ U) no imprudent adveuturp on thp part of the 
hectors. Their extended means ootvtinued to be applied to 
the same olpects ; to assist tihp mercantile body by disoounts, 
and to facilit^e to gOVernm<»lt ^ payment €jf its vast ex- 
penditure. Great errors, doubUOss, weit eommiUed iu 
, carrying that expenditure to such a length, and in failing 
to consider ^at a day* of ^koning sM r^bution must 
come ; but these were considerations fbr ministers and the 
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blame to be attribtjfed to the Bank of 
ESiJland dif^ctbfs was applicable to many others dming the 
y^t ; to the great majority of our merchants ahd public men. 
It arose fVojn deficient information in regard to trade and 
finance ; for none of them appear to have profited by the 
lessons of histoiy. Holland, a commercial state like Eng- 
land, had borne, a century earlier, the burden of resisting 
the power of France ; but there was no distinct record of the 
iil%3nerin which evil had arisen to her from undue expendi- 
ture. The case was the same as to the injury arising to this 
country from the heavy charges attendant on the wars of 
1756 and 1 775. Historical writers give very imperfect \’iews 
of the injury caused to productive industry by war and 
taxes; while our public seminaries present as yet hut 
ib^le means of instruction in that department, highly im- 
portant as it is to the merchant, the member of parliament, 
ahd, above all, to a public minister. How vasr a* sacrifice 
ihight have been spared had either the members of the 
cabinet or the directors of the Bank of England, been aware 
of the hazardous situation in which their paper circulation 
was placed after it ceased to be convertible into crash I 
Though it continued suitable for the payment of all public 
expenses at home, the case was very different in regard to ex- 
penditure abroad, the foreign exchanges being perpetually put 
to hazpd by the payment of subsidies, or by keeping up 
troops in any great number on the continent. Had public 
men been aware of the insecure foundation of our circulating 
medium, they would have paused before beginning a second 
war in 1803, or forming a new coalition in 1805. They went 
on blindly, thinking that as our bank paper had stood its 
ground during several years, it would continue to do so ; 
and they became alive to its m.sufliciency for foreign pay- 
ments only when it was too late to recall their steps. 

From these distressing errors in banking and firiapce, it 
is satisfifi'lory to advert to the benefit arising from a legiti- 
mate and prudent use of public credit. If it present no- 
thing brilliant or wonderful-r-uothing like what filled the 
imaginations of our countrymen above twenty years ago — it 
will bo found to comprise much that is useful and substantial. 
To go back to a primitive : tfie origin of banking is to* 
be traced to a plain and obvious cause ; the advantage of 
having a place <5f safe deposit Tor money, jewels, and other 
precious effects. Such V'as the earliest object of banks; but 
as the population and wealth of the towns or districts in 
which they were situated increased, they were made useful 
for other purposes ; particularly for advances of money to 
government and individuals. In a country like England, 
where money and bill transactions are so frequent and on m 
large a scale, banks arc of the greatest use, .saving to mer- 
chants and others the trouble and risk of carrying sums of 
money from place to place, or of keeping them, at a degree 
of hazard, in a private house. The ctmveuience arising from 
banking is most strongly felt when it happens to be for a 
season out of our reach. Those of our countrymen who have 
resided in France, have had ample opportunity of seeing, in 
the provincial towns, the inconvenience of carrying about 
silver in bags ; and of having none but individual merchants, 
or rather dealers, to apply to for the di.scoimt of bills. 

Large cities, like l^ondon, Paris, and Amsterdam, are re- 
markable for the subdivision of employment, and for the 
simple and economical foiin thereby given to the business 
of houses of the greatest capital and connexion. In no line 
is that more remarkable than in banking, particularly in 
London. No commission is charged on receipts or pay- 
ments ; nor is any interest allowed on deposits. The emo- 
lument of the banker arises frojij the use he may make of 
the money deposited with him by his <;onnexions, or, as they 
aro f.imiliarly termed, his customers ; a profit which must 
be small wdien interest is so low as it has been for several 
years ; it cun be great only by the extent of business done. 

In former times bankers in London were accustomed to 
circulate their promissory notes like country bankers, but 
during fifty years and upwards they have relinquished that 
practice, and circulate only notes of the Bank of England. 
This was one important step towards simplifying, in other 
words improving, the business in the metropolis. The 
changes which require to be made in country banking will 
all tend to the same result ; and will benefit tioj public, inas- 
much as diminution of expense is ifiways in the event a 
national benefit. 


THE^ INQUEST ON ROBERT CULLEY. 

The verdict delivered within these few days by the coroner*B 
jury, in the case of the policeman who met with his death 
at the late meeting in Coldbath- Fields, is even more trans- 
cendantly absurd than we hod anticipated it would be firom 
the previous proceedings of its authors. From the com- 
mencement of their labours, indeed, the persons to whom 
we are indebted for this new exposition or the law afforded 
us abundant •means of perceiving how well qualified they 
were for the discharge of the duty which had devolved upon 
them ; but we put the most charitable interpretation we could 
upon their various escapades, and certainly did not imagine 
that, wh^n they game to perform the last and n^ost solemn 
obligation of their oath, they would commit themselves by so 
tremendous a display of inconsiderate and presuming igno- 
rance. It is well, however, as matters have turned out, tliat 
we have the whole of tlieir conduct liefore us : iKlthing can 
be desired better calculated to neutralize the mischief of the 
verdict than the report of the inquest. 

That extraordinary verdict is in the following terms : — 
“We find a verdict of Justifiable Homicide on these grounds, 
— That no riot act was read, nor any proclamation advising 
the people to disperse ; that the government did not take 
the prop6? precautions to prevent the meeting from assem- 
bling; and that the conduct of the police Was ferocious, 
brutal, and unprovoked by the people ; ajvd we, moreover, 
express our anxious hope, that the government will, in 
future, take better precautions to prevant the rfcofirrencc of 
such disgraceful transactions in this rnetropobs." 

Now, what a strange jumble, under the shape of an expo- 
sition of reasons, have we here. The slaughter of the police- 
majii it seems, was an act of justifiable* homicide, because 
“ the government did not „take the proper precautions to 
prevent the meeting from assembling.” The persons who 
tell us this might as well ha\otoldus that the man was 
justifiably killed because Lord Althorp did not make what 
they deemed a good speech, a few evenings before, in the 
House of Commons. 5jup|X)sing the government to deserve 
this charge of negligence or mismanagement, was that the 
fault of the policeman ? Was he to bo theretbre considered 
as deprived of all right of protection, and subject to be put 
to death with impunity ? The consequences of the general 
application of this principle would be somewhat ndw. When- 
ever it was conceived that an act of interference, legal in 
itself, had dot been gone about in the best of all jiossible 
inodes, we might expect to find the officers of justice not 
only resisted in the execution of their duty, hut, when oppor- 
tunity served, stabbed to the heart. The murder, or assas- 
sination, as we have been accustomed to regard it, would bo 
11 justifiable homicide. “ But," as the gravedigger in Ham- 
let asks, “ is this law ?" “ Ay,” as his companion Q,n&yfeT», 

“ many' is't ; crowiiers quest law.” 

The poor policeman, however, according to these jury- 
men, deserved to be killed on another account. “.No riot 
act was read, nor any proclamation advising the pooplo 
to dispi;rsc.” And what of that ? Has any authority laid 
it down, till now, that an illegal assembly may not be dis- 
persed by officers of the peace, anned only with their batons, 
without the riot aot being read ? The riot act, indeed, makes 
it felony in any one to remain on the ground longer than an 
hour after it has been read ; but to he present at an illegal 
meeting at all is a misdemeanour at common law. Any 
individual, who is so present, may he apprehended; and, if 
he shall resist, force may bo used for that purpose. It may 
be used whether the riot act has been read or not, The 
performance of that ceremony makes no difference as to the 
officer’s right either to lake offenders into custody, or gene- 
rally Ui use force to ^lear the ground. Most especially, no- 
thing so wild w'as ever imagined, until this jury told us so, 
that it was the reading of the riot act alone which made 
it in any degree a crime for a person seized by an officer in 
a mob to retaliate upon his assailant by stabbing him to the 
heart. Such an act might, or might not, ho justifiable on 
other grounds altogether ; but to put its justification on this 
circumstance, is simply to show an entire ignorance of the 
law bearing on the subject. 

We come then to the third allegation of the jurors — “ that 
the conduct of the police was ferocious, brutal, and unpro- 
voked the people.” It the* only statement they make 
in the Jeast degree like a graund for their verdict ; but even 
ifit were made out, it certainly would not in law support 
that extraordinary delivery. Ijie plain English Of the de^ 
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damatory rumble of epithets^ “ ferocious, brutal, &c ” ean 
be no more than that the attack of the pdtoe was made with 
undue impetuosity, and that they us^ their Vatcms with 
wanton and mmeoessary violence. It is not alleged or in- 
sinuated either that their advance itself for the purpose of 
capturing the flags was, apart frofn its circumstances, illegal 
or unauthorized ; or that it placed the unresisting people in 
such clear and imminent danger of losing their lives that 
no chance of safety appeared except in a resort to deadly 
weapons. And yet, jf even all this had been asserted, it 
would have been a suifioiently bold and unusual thing (espe- 
cially for a coroner's juiy, whose constitutional duty it is in 
all cases of the least doubt to^send the person at whose 
hands another has mot with a violent death to take«his trial 
before a higher tribunal) to return a verdict of Justifiable 
Homicide. Manslaughter, or Excusable Homicide, is the 
most lenient description which even in the case supposed 
could properly be applied by such a jury to the act of taking 
away life. But it is indeed somotliing altogether unheara 
of till now for a jury of any kind to declare that if, in at- 
tempting to disperse a mob, or in forcing their way to the 
hustings in order to seize the leaders and their illegal ban- 
ners, tlie police shall knock a few individuals down, who 
may afterwards get kicked and trampled upon, the people 
shall be perfectly justified in turning uj>on them with deadly 
weapons ; and that anyjof the unfortunate oflioers of the law 
who shall full in the encounter by pistol-shot or dagger, shall, 
in so far as the v8i*dict of the said jury can effect that object, 
perish witjiqpt those slew them being even sent to trial 
for the deed. * 

If this dpetsine is in future to be law, wo will not mince 
the matter, but wdll say at once that tlie possibility of society 
holding togetlicr is at an end. The doctrine laid down by 
these jurors is nothing else than a sanction to any act of the 
wildest insubordination. What is to be expected to come of 
it, for one thing, except that whene\er a public meeting is 
culled, under the avowal, it may be, of the most treasonable 
and revolutionary purposes, the desperadoes by whom it is 
convoked, and tbeir partisans, will come, as this verdict says 
they may and ought to do, 9110 and all of them armed? And 
which of tUepi, if any attempt should be made by the civil 
force to disperse the assemblage, will have the least hesi- 
tation in shootitig or poniarding any officer of the law who 
may come vithm Ins reach ? It will be too good an oppor- 
tunity for tlio Viiftian to neglect of despatching without risk 
a few of his natural enemies. There only needs a certain 
degree of confusion, which i.s easily got up, to ensure the 
law's actual approval of wbat he has done ; tor that, we may 
without exaggeration say, is really the meaning of a verdict 
of justifiable homicide. It is the sentence which would be 
passed on a magi.strale if he were brought to trial for super- 
intending the execution of a malefactor under a legal w'arrant. 
The law has no higher testimony of absolute innocence and 
propriety of conduct to bestow in any case in which it is clear 
that one man has fallen by the hand, or under the orders, 
of another. And this is the meed, it may almost be said, of 
praise and honour, w^lnch the persons w^ho sat on the late 
inquest have taken upon them to bestow upon the hidden 
perpetrator of the foul assassination they were charged to 
investigate. Tliey must, of course, feci somewhat siu-prised 
and disappointed ihat the hero, or patriot, ^vhom their high 
authority has thus justified, has not yet chosen to come for- 
ward and avow himself. They coula hardly have expi*ctcd 
less* while they were drawing up his honourable acquittal, 
than to hear of him exhibiting himself openly in the streets 
next morning, bloody dagger and all. 

But the strangest of all the circumstances attending this 
unexampled verdict remains to be noticed. Its authors 
actually thereby pronounce their justification of a transaction 
of which, by iheir own confession, they*know nothing w’hat- 
ever, except that it terminated in the loss of the policemoi^i's 
life. They indulge, it is true, in various conjectures upon 
the subject. One juror, the first day, started the ingenious 
hypothesis that Gulley might hpe been stabbed by one of 
his own comrades. They certainly did not bring in their 
verdict upon their belief of any of the direct evidence which 
was brought forward. There were only three of the wit- 
nesses, at least according to the newspaper report, who spoke 
to having seen the man stabbed— the girl Mary Anne Per- 
kins, the woman Mary Hamilton, and the boy Henry Wil- 
liam Fricker. The girl said the act was committed by a 
person dressed like a working man, but having a respectable 
s^ipemiwe who, having received a blow from a policeman s 


staff over the shoulder, immediately stabbed^him with bis 
dagger, and then ran iS. It does not, however, distineUy 
appear that this was the ^poUeeman who was killed ; and 
the scene of the transaction the Union public house, 
Bogniggo Wells, would seem to imply that it was not, 
Gulley having certainly received his death-wound in GaU 
thorpe Street. However, the fi)rema,n, in his conversadon 
with the coroner after the delivery of the verdict, inti- 
mated his disbelief of the evidence of this witness; and, at 
any mte, it would not have made out a ease of justifiable 
homicide, for the evidence of the woman Hamilton, 
after she had been browbeaten in the vulgar style which 
marked the whole of these proceedings, one of the jurors, 
when she described the instrument with which the man 
was stabbed as resembling a butcher's steely sneeriii|dy 
remarked, “Then it may have been a miece ,6f 
lor aught J5pu know;" an interruption which called foitjl, 
from the, coroner the exclamation. “Good God I gently 
men, witnesses are, dot to be treated in this way anotlier 
juror, a Mr. Alexander, had the decency to declare, that if 
he must speak his mind, he did not believe one iota of what 
she had stated. Fricker s account was, that when CuBey 
stepped forw^ard and seized one of the banner-bearers, he 
saw a youim man, a mere boy, seize Gulley, who fell imme^ 
diately. It ia plain, that the persons^ who brought in a 
verdict of justifiable liomicide could have put no faith in 
this statement. Of the real chcumslances of the homicide, 
therefore, which they thus boldly justified, we are warranted 
in atiirming as we have done, that they knew and could 
know nothing. 

The two witnesses by whose evidence the jury seem to have 
been most influenced, were a Mr. Nathaniel Stallwood.of 13 , 
Cul thorpe- Street, who was the first person that presented 
himself for examination ; and a Mr. 'William Henry Goore, 
of Broadway, Worcestershire, solicitor. Both thesp indivi- 
duals testify to great violence having been exhibited by the 
police. Stallwood is a most amusing personage. He ap- 
pears, if we may trust the new^lpaper report of the inquest, 
to have gone about on the day of the meeting representing 
Jnmself as a justice of peace for the county. This is proved, 
not only by Mr. Thomas and Mr. Jeffery, but by Mr. Wil- 
liam Carpenter, the Editor of 4 he Tme who was one of 
tlie witnesses on bis own side. However, it appears that he 
has no claim to the character which he thus assumed, hav- 
ing, according to his own confession on the third day of the 
inquest, been some time ago .struck out of the commission, 
lie stated at the same time, that the Duke of Portland re- 
fused to allow him to see tlie evidence upon wliich he w as 
dismissed. He has probably seen quite as much of it since 
as he cares to see ; for it has been published to all the 
world in the Times. As for Mr. \\Mliam Heni*y Goore, 
he professes to be a solicitor, and pos&ibly is so. “ I was 
passing down Grav 's-lnn-Lane, on Monday last the 
newspaper makes him begin his evidence. He does not let 
it appear, observ’e, that he was on his way to the meeting, 
or that lie proceeded thither with any particular object. 
He merely, having met a body of people carrying banners, 
tvimed round and marched along with them. Entering into 
conversation, he told them of Lord Meiljourne's procUma- 
tion, of which they w ere not before aware ; but they consi- 
dered it,^t seems, not effective or legal, because it was not 
signed by his lordship. The witness docs not say that he 
^ut this idea in tbeir heads. He afterwards proceeded to 
counsel them to be exceedingly guarded in their conduct at 
the place of meeting, because the police were lying in am- 
bush close at hand. Notwithstanding all his sagacity and 
prudence, however, Mr. Goore, wdsc and wary as be was, 
had the bad luck to be knocked down in the confusion him- 
self. Then, according to the newspapers, he goes on to 
swear ; “ Perhaps forty or fifty policemen walked over tne, 
ti-eading on and bruising various parts of my body, before I 
could recover strength to raise myself from tlie ground," 
No wonder to find him adding, “ 1 was very much bruiftetSL," 
However, he was immediately after able to assist a. gentle- 
man to his gig, who had received two cuts in the arm, one 
of which had broken the limb, but who, if we may believe 
Mr. Goore, refused U) tell his name, lest the government 
should say he was in some TOy concerned in getting up the 
meeting. The next instant we find the witness Hying to the 
assistance of anotlier man, who had received a abound in 
the skull. This persoTTihe took along with him to the office 
of the True Sun, feeling exceedingly anxious, he declares, 
that the thing should be made public. But Mr, Gooxe 
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'* tpmiaf mhi that if the po&ae had nat 
tfaera it&M l|iaire been no disturbaiioe/' If y«ii had had 
a Hlfik with you*" askt one of the jtiiori, ** tvtmld you hate 
rembM the blow?" ** Oeitainly/' xhpliaa liie vaiiant solioi- 
Mr ** i would hate cut the head off the ttian who gave it/' 
Sb at laait it stands in the newspapeti. This legal opinion 
Miiie to have made a great impteeiuon on the iurars, one of 
inlbwi altetWards refers to it in juetification ctf tlie verdicts 
To tHhtesses of this desoriptioni the demeanour of the 
|4hy is all approbation ftifd eitooliragement. No remark is 
xaaiiei cjT auestion aslied« eaeepi whal has a tendency to 
amidst and feoonoile the difibront parts of the testimony, 
^tatteh aa^depose to the Vidlenoe of the mob receive very 
dmrehk treaittiefnt. On the &*t day’s examination^ Mr. 

the superioteAdOiit ef pohee, was forced# complain 
tliat the questions were put so rapidly^ to him, as to maRe it 
hfinossible for him tO answer them, and* that he was tried 
rather than enaiahted.# On thi next day, when the long 
SMes headed with pikes, known by the name of Maceronis, 
whkih had been captured by the potice, were pr^iioed, a 
imar^ easting his eye on the armoury of insurrection, coolly 
remarked^ that them did not appear to be any thing very 
fotmidable in the weapons. The business of the fourth and 
last day oommenoed with the examination of Mr. John Jef- 
Oftbinet-ttuiker^ a most intelligent witness. After 
^vnm an aeoottnt of a violent haranguo made to the mob 
by Mr. Stallwwod, Mr. Jeffery added, The people again 
collected to the amount of throe hundred, taking courage, as 
I presumed, at the momeist, from what Mr. Siallwood said." 

‘• Do yon admit this as ovidcncc, Mr. Coroner?" imme-^ 
diately exdaimed the foreman ; ** the witness is stating 
something that be presumed." Mr. Stirling gaU it was eer- 
g^ly not evidencB. ^ts good eviddnoe as 

** of what would have happened if the 

J^^“®^®J!Mhterfered, Which we have noticed aliovc— or 
parts of the evidence favourable to the 
C^ter side of the question, which were received with avidity. 
Again, a littlo lower down, wo find the foreman aiming at*] 
the witness one of his heavy woosms, in the remark, You ' 
have given a venry elaboiate description of the scnfilc be- 
tween the ftag-bearer and the policeman pray, how long 
did it occupy ?" Then because Mr. Jeffery had described 
the ^g-bea#er, after stabbing the policeman, as having run 
forward for a little distance in a stooping position, with his 
hands upon his head, a juror chooses to ask, with a sneer of 
foorednlity, how that could be. Another, immediately after, 
eonlendsmat His impossible for a near-lighted person to tell 
that a coat had a velvet collar, without l^ing at the same 
time able to distinguish its colour to a certainty— a position 
wMch, in regard at least to certain colours, is manifestly 
absurd. In the same style is the following scene, which is 
Stated to have occurred the first day on the examination of 
FLa ^4 a p^ioeman. ^The foreman. — ^Yoai seem to have 
had plenty of room and time to efoserve the dress and sta- 
ture ik IfoeOe men. Pray, why you not take them into 

eCtttody? Witness. — We could not, Sir; there was great 
emfaaon at the time : and it happened, that in that confu- 
irfoiii^ 1 tmd my comrade were left behind by the rest of tbe 
Ibrtse^ oitd agwnet such unequal odds, we had no«power to 
men. The foreman.— Why, there were 
two nf yeti^ emd leily ttro of them, according to your account h 
WHnesV.-^Yen don't eeem to understand me, Sir. The 
Whole inob was us. Foreman.-^How then is it that 

you cbold observe their dress and stature with so much 
seeming aecnrory?'' ThestupfcHny of this defies, dnd docs 
net require, eomnitnt. 

After ttU, ofriy idfte wHUesM seem to hove come forward 
to sweat that they teid been dctnally attacked by the police, 
and among these weiW several who v^ere only slightly hurt, 
There was net a Woman atoemg the number, riotwithstand* 
ittg the numbers of females, wHt and yotmg, whom soihe of 
foe witnesses declared they Saw kttoeked down and other- 
wise in used. If we strppdso the fetsualties to have been 
dvM twice or thrice os nnmercttis is fois evidefrfo W<mM in- 
«tm the amount does net seem gfiftifef foati mi j;ht 
iMve boen oaleulated on in the case 6f a cefiisfon With a 
fcff people. On the dilker Sand, we have one 
1 killed, two others Stabbed, and many more stfcck 
be-bkts and hfedgeohs. Tie mfianty intetrttol 
mob m tim feecmtiwrertibay estobliiAuw 
the ptkei, and MoMoMa, foe m 


Istfos^ aiid<yfo«rferttidi^ Whfoli WM 0i|rtfired 

by tbe p&UpOi 

Hat we must close oureomirke on fob petnfo! sui^eet 
We Observe with great satiefection, that Iml Metbonme has 
not hesitated at otice to meet foe justifrabk» homicide verdict 
of the coroner's jury by tbd pbeiainatioti of a reword or i eg/, 
for the discovery of the authco^ of the polioetAan's deeth« 
designating the act at the same time b^4ts proper nami, of 
a murder. We trust tbe tvmrdever will yet be founds and 
dealt With an he richly deserves, Meanwhile we bate eir^ 
deaveured to perform our own duty by joining our voice 
to that of foe respeettfole part of press on both Side# of 
polHics, in reprobating the depflersbie proeeedinga Whieh 
have grown out of hit crime, andexpofing both the absUrdii^ 
and the fatal tendency of this ignorant and thoughtless ver- 
dict. We are well aware that there are some of tbe organs 
of public discussion, Which hoM a very different language 
on tbe subject from that which we hove eiUMoyed, and 
profess to take nearly^tho same view of it with the coroner s 
jury. It may be very natural that they should. How, for 
example, could we eXj>ect Such a paper as TAe Di*spaich to 
^{peek in any other than a tone of triumph and congratula- 
tion of the murder of one of those pdicetnen whom (notwith^ 
standing that it m the property of an alderman of l^nddh 
and a mUgistrate, bound by his office and his oath to exert 
himself to his utmost in the maintemanee of civil order) it 
rarely fails, ohee a week, citlier in its owp columns, or by 
^mffing placards Of its contents, posted over foe town, to 
aenounce as brutes and savages ^ — In ^ causq like this, we 
do not reckon upon support from such a quarter. Neither, 
in the remarks which we have made, wo Wp*to,say, do wc 
address '*ncselvcs, with any hope of being favourably heard, 
to the seventeen jurymen upon whose cmiduflt we nave felt 
it necessary so freely to comment. Tliey have been solicited 
by the to reconsider their verdict ; but, for our own 

murt, we shall not trouble them with any such useless request. 
The mischief they have done must be mended by other 
hands than theirs. They have heard tbe shouts of the 
mob, and they may hear them ogam. The bakers’ win- 
dows of Pans are all barred and grated, because in the daj s 
of tumult, especially in tbe revolution, the bakef^ were pe- 
culiarly objects of plunder. Our bakers' windows are not 
barred, because the rights of property arc better protected 
by the moral strength of tlie people thenisclvcsj ^ix of these 
jurymen ore bakers. If their shops arc over plunderi*d, 
they will pcAaps ** reconsider their venlict." 

_ PUBLIC pStITIONR. 

The Nineteenth Report of the Committee for the Classifi- 
cation of Petitions has been published, and wc proceed to 
give our abstract ; but, as great part of what wc htt^ e hitherto 
enumerated under the head of Miscellaneous occupies a 
large space, without posw^ssing a c(jrri*sponding interest, we 
have on the present occasion fUil} given the number of peti- 
tions and the amount of signatures contained in the last 
eight reports, without detailing their particular ohjects. In 
the other classes the number of petitions and the amount 
of signatures include all that have been presented since the 
comrnoticoment of the session, excopt wtiore stated to foe 
contrary. % 

Parhamtntary, 



Against the septeutilal act . • • 

For vote liy ballot * * « , 

Against nocturnal legislatioii « « 

Mccteuastica/. 

For the better observance of the Sabbath 
Against the Sabbath diservotioe bill • 
Against the present tystem of hiy patronage iA 
the Church of Scotland 
Against tithes in Pingland # / » • 

Against ehurcli temporalities bill (MUmd) 

In favour of ditto « , , « • 

Against union of church and state » 

For the removal of religioiss disabiUties « 

For removal of civil disabilities from foe Jews 
AgalUSt adimnisterinit of oaths . • 

> Toiser. 

Agn^t assessed taxes, « 

A^inst the hoUse an4 window tol * 
A^ns^ rbeelpt stai)B|e • » • 

Against foe mslt tax « f » * 

Agohntfodforttldwl « • . * 
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AiiiUiiit tli0 4ki«ixb«tif»i On Iroknd) UQl 
Aj^lMi 0i6 now iyftem m oducation • 
f9t Infirodttotkm of Tf^ jbnwi 


636 416«»»6 

6 1^1 
11 a>477 


Fit tko obolitloii of itovOft • « « • 6014 614,166 

IkfotottroffMtoirioi’MU . ... n 100^ 

Cfmitb>tning of ttetooi in oorjiorftUiiiti « > 106 62^16 

AgAinst the ret&il beer ect « « • • 136 14|768 

For o iegiilatire rtgulation of wag/li for hand^ i 

loom weaving « • • * ^<^ 45 99,363 

HepoTtcd since the publication of the last Com- 
panion to the Newspaper .... 137 20^91 

* . . _ 

• ELECTION PETITIONS. 

In 'page 63 we gave the resnlt of those petitioaa which 
had wen decided, and the state of those which wera yet un- 
settled. The following is a etatemeat of the decisions sinee 
our last publicatioB t — 

Bristol city-^Election affirmed. 

Carlow county;«*-Bleeiion aihriiied. 

Carnarvon borough— -O. J. E. Naaaep daolared unduly elected) 
and the retiirnsordered to be amendad with the name of Sir 
C. Paget. Sir C. Paget was originally returned, and had been 
previoifsly «inteat4:6on a petition fh>m Mr. Kanney. tu our 
4a!d number we stated this petition had been aiiandoiied, but 
theit) was iPsecond |)etition (u the same eilhet which Was over- 
looked. 

Clonmell— Election jsffirmed. 

Coleriune*— Sir J. P. Beresford declared unduly elected, and the 
return ordered to be amended with the name of W* T. Cope- 
land. 

Dover— -Election affirmed. 

Galway county — Election affirmed. 

Galway town— L. Machichlan declared unduly elected, and the 
ruturn ordered to be amende<l with the name of M. J. Blake. 
l»«nerb‘k cily— Klection affirmed. 

^Liincoln city— Klection affirmed. 

Linlithgow county — Election affirmed. 

Montgf)ineT 3 ' borough (new election of Colonel Edwards peti- 
tioned against)— ('ommittee sitting. 

Salisbury city — W Wyndham declared unduly elected, and the 
return ordered to be amended wiUi the name of*the lion. D. 
P. Houverie. « 

Tiverton br;rough— Election flif J. Kennedy dedured void. 
“Warwick borough — Election of Sir C. J. Giovtile declared void, 
and that gross bribery had prevailed on the part of his agents 
The issuing of ilie wnt has been suspended* 

ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
P(]pul(Uim of cA the poipttlation of the 

several counties in Ireland, as enumerated in 1821 and 
1831 . [N .B. The return of 1 821 was very imperfect, in con- 
lequence of many pla<»e8 forwarding no returns. In Carlow, 
for instance, out of 61 places there were ten which made no 
return, and in Meath 70 omitted out of 229. Similar omb- 
slons, varying in their Extent, prevail tlyrohghout all the 
eounties. In 1831, appears to be scarcely any in- 
stonceB of similar neglect] 

LEINSTER. 1821, 1831. 

Carlow , , 79,251 81,576 

Dublin • . . 149,934 1 $3,042 

city* . • 185,881 203,752f 

KUdars * . - 99,243 108,401 

Kilkenny • • 156,969 169,283 

L ^ . * 23,aap 28,741 

King^s • * 130,1* 144,029 

limned * . • 106.570 n2;i91 

Louth • • 99,057 108,16$ 

Drogheda town ^ 18^1)8 *37,365 

Meath • • 160,347 177,023 

Oueen^s . * . }d5,5l5 145,843 

WwtmaMfa . . ta6,79« 

♦ This is Ike population of the eeanty df the city of DtfWiHt 

The returns state, that the populutioii Of Dubllti, iinstde the Oiren- 
lar Road, and as connected with the County Inside the Circnlar 
Boad, amounts to $32,362 ; and with the eutourbe iaside and outside 
the Cireulaf Itoad, to 265,316. . ^ 1 

t The suitimary in tlm PartiamenliTt RStum gifOs fne am 
as 203,652$ the number here given is iw of tbe amotmt of the 
tespective pad^« 


AfolmmiiMni 

^idUow 

t 7.848 

, ■ 

• 11^62 
182^1 • 
m^ai 


1,7»,2W 

1,4^,077 

ciM . . . 

Cork . . . «M,yM 

— .cHjr < , 

XeMy . . . 

dtyiinflki^tig 8(. 'Fiuk *■ 
ci.’ Akbisj, atr* paiochiftl 60,&8I 
Tipperary . . . 346,398 

Waterfiira • . 126,258 

etty . . 28,679 

389,283 

705,938 

107,041 

164,950 

• 

1,971,683 


ULSTER. , 

Antrhn • • 

CotTiikfergm 

Armagh • ^ 

Cavaa • 

Donegal • • 

Down « • 

Fermanagh « • 

lioudondeny 

Monaghan * • 

Tyrone » • 

269.620 
. 8,023 

194.884 
. 195,076 
347,710 
. 327,071 
129,304 
. 184,752 
174,693 
. %I,015 

■ ' > 

314,608 
8)898^ 
220,651 
228,050 
298, 1 04 
3r*2,571 
149,555 
222,416 
105,532 
302,94$ 


1,985,348 

2,293,128 

CONNAITGMT. 
Galway * * 

— —town * 

Lohrim k * 

Mayo • • 

Hoscommon . • 

Sligo * * 

899,695 
• 27,775 

124,785 • 
. 292,709 
204,376 

4 146,233 

394^287 

33,120 

141,303 

367,956 

239,903 

171,508 


1,105,573 

1,348,077 

SUMl|iRY. 

pROvmcas. 

Leinoterr • • • 1,737,295 

Munster * . 1,971,683 

Ulster . . . 1,985,348 

Connaught * * 1,105,573 

1,928,067 

2,215,364 

2,293,128 

1,348,097 


6,799^99 

7,784,636 


The cities and towns which are given separaUdy, are so returned 
as being counties in themselves. 

The following ib an account of the number pf 
brew ere, licensed vietuallers, and persons licensed to retail 
l)cer m England, with the number of tlie two latter olosaee 
who brew their own beer ; the numhor of brewers and U- 
censtni victuallers in Scotland, and of brewers in Ireland ; 
end the total quantity of malt used by each cUss, in the 
year endiim Jan. 5, 1833. 

England. — Brewers in London 108, in the country 1615, 
total, 1753 ; licensed \ictuall6rs, in London 4391, of whom 
22 brew their own beer ; in the country 46,405, of whom 
24,271 brow their own beer; persons licensIM to retail beer 
in London 1617, of whom 129 brew; in the country 29,966, 
of whom 12,973 btew. The quantity of malt usod wua, 
by brewers, 13,891,851 bushels; by liccnsod viotuallem, 
8,898,789 bushels; and by persons hcensod for the genorgl 
sale of beer, 3,093,519 bushdls. 

S<*otland.— Brewers, 216; licensed nctuoUors, 17,070, of 
whom 3 1 8 brew their owu beer. The quantity of malt used 
was, by brewers, 893,901 bushels, and by licensed victnel- 
lers, 96,505 bushels. ^ 

Ireland*— Brewers, 216. Quantity of malt us6<L^j543»26^ 
buBomls. 

Tbe number of barrels of beer exported during the «BW 
period was, from England, 65,26$, foem 2d54L 

m>m Ireland, 20244 ; total, 70,136(? otitniiub wo# alllwred 
« drawback of duty to the omtmnt of I7;f5n4f* 3#, 94, , 

^(^,-The total jjUDtihdr of acres of W»d in Gv$iN| 
Britain under the ohmyntion of hops, in 183$^ 
to 47,i61|; the loti} amanatof duty for the same mvm 
«wBs 24L771L le* i ^ 

tlie ^ 

manufootured m m^^latid ^ 4422, 520i qra, of malt» oh 



&om Into 4 % % 
% t^tat of 464»152& qts< of matt, anjd i 
l ^457,7794 m. ; in Ireland, 93ltajlUi| 
a liaiiejr, and 37,779* from Wgg, at 
^ a total 0/259,084 of ] 

i of 258,905/. 0#» Id The total 


fbo 
wave&ade 
>ove duti«H 
ducing the 
Quartm in 


ft^'^iaBnanofiti vety lb htiied At Lii 
ereata, we woa)d not begm % m adoption of this prin- 
mp^O; If ant oaiae ^vpnldoeourt in whidi Htum Wm reason 


mgm or w» to. ane xom iiimam W quartern in 

0nitai Kingdom was 4,945Ai^)v|Kn4 iSbe £1^ levied 

H o 4,976,694^194* fd In ^^kie%tme.nemd were 
allatioi^ nWSnglasid, 22jl61 qre* ; in Sootiand. 
5 and m qra., being a total of 

jSe imporiatien if com into Great Britain in the 
* waa# of wheat and wheat flour 

rtiX!93 ; of ether corn,! 77ai4 quarters, 
1?^ 6jl!|^9nnt of duty reo^lted in t^ same period 
It TOeait a^ wheatJloiir 26<(,704^ 1 84 . ; for other 
4)9, 91 W 5a* 6dVKThe uvorage prices of corn 
in the year lff32, were, barley, per quarter, 
•^4 wna, 954* 4a.; oata,204*5d; pease, 37s,; rye, 
ffefd; Wheat, 584. 9d ^ 

. COUNSEL TO PRISONERS. 

AccotoiWo to the )peeaent praotiee of our law, a prisoner, 
fldony , as is ^11 Imown, is not allowed on his trial 
nave tite aid of eoanseH^ addressthe jury in his defence, 
aim only etoeptimi is in cases of treason, for which provision 
has been made by a special statute. On all other indictments, 
the prisoner's cnunsol can only examine and cross-examine the 
witnesses, and speak on points of law that may arise ; he 
ettnnot address w jury on the general question of the pn- 
^ 90tife r*S guilt or iniloceiioe, nor oven explain to them, how- 
ew sfl-qualifled his oUent^may be for doing bo himsedf, the 
answer which he has to ma^ to the charge. It lefl to 
thn prisoner himself, who is in most cases an uneducated 
..^wai^and often additionally embarrassed by the feehng, 
wneu^ to shake the strongest minded, that his life liangs 
* n» riss issue of the trial,— to watch and sift the evidence, la 
points of it that nl^e most for his acquittal, and 
m% winal mepch both to amnge these in the most advan- 
tageoiriwnd ludd order, and to Sjbut the unfevourablo pro- 
^mptietm which other circumstances may have raised, 
MOanwhui^ on the ride of tlio prosecution, counsel has been 


sel, there can he little doubt that imbmoenevrienoe would 
always be ri^y tocome forward W^ ttut necessary assist- 
anee* tf, after a trial bf this seheme, it was flmnd that ihw 
prisoners obtained the advantaffs whieh the law intended 
to allow them, the expediency el phtchasing the services of 
counsel(in all cases might tiion Im taken Utto consideration* 
In print of Ibfll, ^however, counsel ate yety offten employed 
by prisimers ; but one great advantage of thrir employment 
is denied to the prisoner. ^ 


of the duestum the advantages which are granted to the 
did not obtain in the practice of pur courts ; and sovoral 
atSbn^ts have been recently made to do away wilb k as un- 
msonaWe and unfeir. In 1 828, the present Lord Melbourne, 
then Mt, Lamb, brought a bill into the Houbc of Commons 
to eSfect this ot^ect, which however was afterwards with- 
''dpiami Thiii'aessiontiic suhiectlias been again taken up 
% ’lllr. Kwrat^ the tnember ftir Loverpool. A biH intro- 
dnSedWthis gentlenikn has been read a first time, and 
* ^dsfet a second reading on the 5th of June. It provides 
Inat in ftitute, ^ en all trials Ibr fi^Umies, whensOovor any 
mumsri lerimwdin the law, being then of counsel fbrthepro- 
MirihSi <ttfiioll:&lony, Shall have criled his witnesses on 
lad ttUwtiri# uf ^ fltttheranc^ of such prosecution, the 

shall bo admitted to make 
m tJtejfer and defence thereto', and to state 

mrir by CDiUhsel learned in the law j any 

law, euriotU, jWiotteu to the contrary notwithriandhig, 

pfosochtion shidt not 
be rilowed Wtepy to Ihe OdibSH of the misoner's counsel, 
except when i» iddition fcenwOduced on the 

part of the fwisuhiia,^ Imkh the satt* pm which is ob- 
served in cWllsritiu ^ t 


Ward is, that the judge is the prisoner’ s counselr Now, per- 
tamly, no other mling can bo attributed to the judges than 
the desire to deliver the innocent ond punish the guilty. 
But it does not seem to he the strict duty of a judge to act 
as Counsel either on the one fide or the other* Nor does 
he m truth ever do so* The business of a counsel is to 
r^reseitthis clients case in the most fkvourdble tight which 
his ingenuity can enable him to do. There would be an un- 
flilmesB in this, if there were no other eonnsel to do the 
same the opposite side. This is proci^ly the unfairness 
which is charged against the present mode of tjmng indict- 
ments for tblony; for although, in most casds", the coqnscl 
for the crown cxordscs his exdurive privilege ^wuh great 
caution> the truth might bo expected to be more eleaily 
brought out by a contest between the jwunsel. The duty 
orthe judge is to look with the same im'partiri consideration 
to botii aides, and not to allow more force to what tells for 
the priBoner than to whut tells ^inst him* 

It has also been said that prisoners are sufficiently pro- 
tected by the preliminary inquiry beforq the committing 
magistrate, and by the intervention of the grand jury. This 
however, seems more than doubtful ; for a large proportion 
of prisoners annuall) indicted are acquitted, notwithsta^- 
ing these fences against undue a(*cu8fttion8. During the 
seven years ending with 1833, out of 121, .5 18 persons com- 
mitted for trial, while 85,257 were couricted, nq fewer than 
2'1,442 wcj’e acquitted. The remainder were not brought 
to trial at all. 

Lastly, it is apprehended tlmt the allowing of counsel to 
address the jura fi>r the pri80ii|r, would occasion triaJhi to be 
so protracted, Miaf there would scarcely be time to get 
through the business of the court. But to thi% H may be 
replied, that the time of the judges being the property of tbe 
public by whom they are paid, the ease of the juaicial bench 
ought net io be taken into consideration iu the derision of 
the question ; and that if more judges are necessary, inoro 
ought to be appomted. Justice must not be left un^ne 
for the sake of this expense. 

We may observe, in txmclusion, that prisoners are not by 
the present practice allowed copies of tbe deporitions against 
them before the committing mafristraie. These ought 
surely to be fornished with in every ease ; and w trust the 
attention of tbe Secretary of BtiUe Will shmtly he diMted 
to this subject* 

Qn the 1st of July will be publiriied, 

The QvAataaLvSomamnrr totbsCoMPAHiw totlw NxWf^^Wka, 
TEE BOOH LAWS. 

I | .| ■■■ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 
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STATE OF CRIME IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 

For some years past very full and particular accounts have 
been annually laid before Parliament, of the number of 
persons eonmiitted, tried, convicted, and acquitted, on each 
of the diff erent Criminal oharjres known to the law, through- 
out England, and also statements of the same nature, more 
or loas complete, for the other parts of the United King- 
dom. It is 'the priaeipal object of the present paper to 
present an analysis of these returns for the year 
accompanied ?)y a few observations illustrative of the ge- 
neral conclusions to which the l“.icls seem to lead. There 
is no de])artmonl of* political science more important than 
thill vliicli relates to the statistics of crime. Without an 
accurate knowledge of the facts I'ornmg under this head, 
no sound opinion can he formed rcs]»ccting almost any 
measure that goes to affect the social condition of the great 
hotly of the people ; and tht* business of legislation, m its 
mnstiitalh inllucntiul exercise, becomes merely an impro- 
filuble and hazardous course of experimenting in the dark. 
Scarcely unv new law oi other measure of public policy 
v'Ui 1»(; adopted which has not a hearing in this direc- 
tion— a tendency either to int*. roast* or to diminish some ]>ar- 
ticnlar species. of crime. The greater or less prevalence of 
aiu particular {jpecics td’ crime, on the other hojnd, is otlen 
a \alnablc diagnostic t)f improving health, or growing dis- 
ease ill some region of the body politic. Looked to as a 
whole, again, the amount of crime existing in a country, 
is, perluips, the best single index of its general pro.sperity 
and civilization. If we could obtain a perfectly accurate 
record of the progressive increase or diminution of crime 
throughout the community, that alone might almost serve 
as a measure of the public Avelfare, 

It is important, however, to observe that we are by no 
mean.s as yet in a condition safely to compare in this man- 
ner our own country in its existing state, either with other 
countries, or with itself at a former period. Of the crimi- 
nal statistics of other countries, we have, in general, no 
sufficiently detailed accounts ; and even if our information 
were more minute and complete than it is/lhero arc many 
other circumstances liesides the mere enumeration of 
offenders, which would have to he taken into consideration 
hclbro a safe judgment could he come to. The peculiar 
form of the government, and the nature of the huvs, in, so 
far as they differed from our own, would iu particular re- 
quire to 1)0 examined and allowed for. Acts that were 
punishable in the one country, might not he reckoned 
offences at all in the other. A more rigorous and oppi*essivc 
police in the one, witliout extirpating eifticr the disposition 
to crime, or any of the other causes wdiich usually lead to its 
prevalence, might yet prevent it from actually breaking 
out to the same extent as in the other, where more iudi- 
dividual freedom wa.s enjoyed. And various other diffe- 
rences might in a similar way affeta the comparison. The 
same difficulties also, to a certain extent, interfere when wo 
attempt to compare the present with the past state of our 
own country. Even if we conftne ourselves to die short 
period during wdiich the annual accounts of criminal 
offenders have been made upwind puldished with tht* requi- 
site fulness, wc cannot safely place our dependence^ upon 
these documents alone. During this space of lime, various 
changes may have taken place which, without the state of 
crime having been affected, nevertheless tend to give a new 


aspect to the official exposition of it It is certain, for in- 
stance, that of the offences committed in this country, a con- 
siderably larger proportion are now made the subjeijts of 
prosecution than were even a very few years ago. Mttoh 0f 
this increased activity of the law is*owing merely to the 
natural progress of, society. The more remote, and out-oJP^ 
the- way corners of the country, in which offences used fre- 
quently to lie committed with impunity, are every day be- 
coming more subjected to public observation; while the 
growing intelligence of the people also enahlG.s them to per- 
ceive more clearly the importance of not permitting viola- 
tions of the law to go unpunished. But above all, it is 
well known, that an act passed a few years ago for regu- 
lating the allowance of their expenses to prosecutors, has 
greatly contributed to increase the number of offences 
brought under the cognizance of the courts, and even the | 
number of committals for trial, without, of course, having * 
at all affected the actual amount of crime. Many j)ersons 
w'ho have had the best opportunities of investigating the 
subject, are of opinion that these causes are quite suffi- 
cient to account for the incTcase in the number of offences, 
as exhibited by the public accounts, withqut supposing any 
real increase of crime at all. * 

We do not, therefore, propose to seek in the Parlia- 
mentary Returns before u.s, any evidence with regard to 
this latter point — holding it to hie at least extremely doubt- 
ful how far we ought to trust their apparent testimony 
liere. But they may still he «takcn as showing, in certain 
cases, the increase or diminution of particular offences. If, 
for iin-tanec, it shall appear that one class of offences has 
increased, while another has diminished or continued 
stationary, no alteration having taken place in the law with 
regard to either, it may be safely inferred that some circum- 
stances iu the situation of the country have occasioned the 
change. It is not to he supposed that tlie augmented vigi- 
laiK-e of the law, and the zeal of prosecutors, have been, in 
general, directed upon one description of offences more than 
upon another. But after all, our chief object is to exhibit 
a view of the existing state of crime, w ithout much refer- 
ence to its state at any past period. This is at least the 
first thing which it is necessary to know in directing our 
attention to the evil, with the view of applv^ng the proper 
remedies. The condition of the community cannot be 
understood in the most interesting and important of its 
elements, until this knowledge has been acquired. 

The first return which wc sliall proceed to examine is the 
House of Commons' Paper, numbered 135, containing a 
statement of the committals, conviction.s, and acquittals for 
the severf years, from 1 826 to 1832, inclusive, in the different 
counties of England and Wales. In the ff fry-two counties 
of this pai-t of the United Kingdom, and in tlie city and 
county of Bristol, it appears that the number of cmnmitials 
for each of the seven years was as Ibllows ; 


For 1826 

7 

8 
9 


16,104 

17,924 

16,504 

18,675 


For 1836 

1 

2 


18,107 

19,647 

20,829 


VoL. I. 


,4 


Printed ty Wjli,jam Ulowbs, Duke*»treet, Lambeth, 


The movement here exhibited, it wdll he observed, so far 
from having l>een .steadily progressive, has oceasionally 
even retrograded. In 1828, and again in 1830, the number 
of committals was less than in the preceding year. The 
increase, also, although considerable on a comparison of the 
tw'o extreme ) ears in tlie series, is very much diminished 
if the year 1827 he compared with 183L Qn this interval 
of four }cars, it is only 1,723, or about 10 per cent.; the 
population, he it recollected, having probably increased 
about eight per qeut. in ffie same time. There re- 
ratlins, tlierefore, only 2 per cent, of the increase ol‘ criine 
to be accounted for by the increased activity in the adminis- 
tration of.the law, 
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T^^followinc: is the] number of females committed 
durSig each ofthfe seven years ; 

In 182d . . • . . 2,092 I In 1830 . . . . , 2,972 

7 2,770 1 3,047 

8 .... . 2,732 2 , 3,343 

9 3,] 19 

This makes the proportion of female commitments gene- 
l^ljy somewhat less than one-sixth of the whole number ; 
excepting in 1829, wlicn it was rather more than one-sixth ; 
and in 1 832, wlien it nearly amounted to one-flfth. It does 
not appear, however, to bo regularly on the increase. 

On an average of the seven years, rather more than a 
, tenth of the persons committed have not been prosecuted. 
iOf the 127,910 persona committed, no prosecutions have 
taken place in the case of 13,300. Of the remainder, 
24,370 have been tried and acquitted, being HoraeVhot less 
than one-flfth of the whole number comniittcd. The num- 
ber convicted has been 90,240, being hot quite 3| con- 
viction^br one acquittal on tho whole number brought to 
trial. On the whole, the convictions have not amounted to 
two-thirds of the whole committals ,* and this proportion 
has been nearly uniform tliroughout the seven years. 

There can he no doubt that very many of the persons who 
have thus escaped punishment, have nevertheless been 
guilty of the offences for which they were sent to gaol ; and 
it is also manifestly impossible, on the other hand, under tlie 
most perfect administration of the law, to prevent an inno- 
<5ent man from being aoiiietimes apprehended on a criminal 
charge, and sent to take his trial. Yet, when for every 
90 persons convicted, about 38 others, who had been in 
like manner charged as guilty, and subjected to the hard- 
ship and degradation of imprisonment, arc after all dis- 
missed without t^ything being proved against them, it is 
ditlieult' not to feci that there is something faulty in the 
system of which such is tho result. The evil may lie partly 
in the law, and partly in its admiuibtriition : or it may arise, 
as it probably does in a great measure, from a defc<*tivc 
police, which allows too many opportunities to the lawless 
portion of the community commit offences in circum- 
^ances where their agency can be only matter of suspicion. 
But still it is, in any view of i a serious consideration, that 
there should be nearly 0(100 persons every year, in Hiiglaiid 
alone, committed to jail us criminals, against whom no 
charge i» ever substantiated. It is, of course, irnposbible to 
gay what proportion of the miiuber may be innocent : but 
let it be cither considerable or insigniUeant, the fact is 
ulmost equally to he deplored, We have either many 
innocent persons treated, to a certain extent, as if they >vere 
criminals; or we have many criminals permitted to escape 
without their deserved punishment. In cither case we 
have the guilty and the innocent confounded together, and 
the law made to seem contemptible for its weakness, where 
it is not hated for its injustice and oppresbiun. 

The total number of comictions for 1832 was 14,947. 
Taking tho population of England and Wales as amounting 
that year to somewhat above fourteen inllUons, this w()uld 
make rather more than one criminal in every thousand of 
tho inhabitants. But although the number quoted is stated 
to be that of the ^persons convicted in the year, we presume 
it is the number of convictions which is meant to uo given ; 
ill which case the numbiT of criminals must he taken at 
considerably less. The persons by whom larcenies, and 
larcenies from tho person are mostly committed, are in a 
great many cases convicted several times in tho course of 
tho year ; and probably it is not too much to say that ou an 
average each suffers two convictions during that time. If 
HO, we may subtract between 6000 and 0000 from the total 
number of convictions ; when the real number of the pet'- 
som annually convicted will remain little more than 9000, 
or abou t one in every 1500 of the population. 

^ Of tlie 1 1,047 crimes for which convictions were obtained 
in the course of the last year, considerably more than two- 
tlnrcis we 10 what in i omraon pariance would be termed 
potty delmqueiicies - indicating the existence, indeed, of a 
living by depredation, but not that 
^ ^ ferocity m any considerable fraction 

of the population. When this large number of convictions 
IS mentioned, u ought not to be forgotten that 10,130 of 
them wcj« for larceny .simply, and 1 151 for larceny from the 
Connected with these cases may be noticed T147 
oonvto^nB for moeiving stolen goods, a criminal trade in 
wntcdi m persons engaged are conuawdy much gtuatfir 


scoundrels than the thieves (most of them more children) 
through whom they derive their infkmous gains, The 
other most^ numerous classes of criminals are those con- 
victed of breaking into a dwelling-house with lai'cetiy, (of 
whom, in 1832, there were 583,) of breaking into a shop, 
&c., not connected with a dwelling house (of whom there 
were that year 203), of burglary (of whom there were 118), 
of counterfeiting coin, uttering, &c., (of whom there were 
349), of frauds (of whom there were 280), of offences 
against the game laws (of whom there were 163), of em- 
bezzlement by servants (of whom there were 154), of horse- 
stealing (of whom there were 155), and of sheep-stealing 
(of whom there were 219).* For robbery of the person there 
were 22.^ convictions, in none of the casci there being any 
attempt to kilFor maim. For murder there v^ire 20 con- 
victions, for tho attempt to commit murder 52. for rape 16, 
for assault with intent 80, and for arson 35, Of tlie 14,94 7 
convictions, the 203 last enumerated ore nearly all that'can 
be described as of peculiar atrocity. If we add to thesc»the 
118 cases of burglary, and tho *223 cases of robbery of the 
person, we shall include almo.st all that come under the head 
of violent and daring outrages against the law. 

In looking on or lliis table of convictions with a view to 
discover which partu'iilar offences have most romarkaldy 
increased or diminished during tho last seven years, we 
And that that of arson has increased from .8 cases in 1826, 
to 35 cases in 1832 ; that of breaking iut^ a dwelling-house 
with larceny from 12.5 to 583 ; those of counterfeiting the 
coin, littering, &.«•., from 2iU to 349 ; /.hat of ,oiU?jezzleracnt 
by servants from 91 to 154; that of forging instruments 
Mother than Bank of England iwites from that of 

frauds from 147 to 280 ; and that of receiving stolen goods 
from 157 lo 347. On the other hand, cases of burglary have 
diminished from 311 to J18; forger} of Bank of England 
notes from 15 to 5 ; and larceny m d*v(dling-hoiiscs from 
222 to 127. Some of thcbc changes, hoN\ever, have been 
occasioned by alterations in the law, according to which 
oflcuccs that were formerly comprehended under one head 
arc now transferred to another, or ai-o differently punished 
from what (hey were formerly* 

The number of perMUis sentenced to death, in 1S32, w’ivs 
1449, of whom 54 were executed, namely, lf» for arson, 15 
for murder, 7 for rujie, 4 for breaking into a dwelling-home 
with larceny, 4 I'or riot and tel)n}, 4 for j'oltbery of tin) 
person, 2 fqr attempts to murder, *1 tor burglary, and 1 for 
secreting and sjealing letters containing bunk notes. Tho 
proportion of t*xecutir,n.s to condemnations, therefore, was 
that year not much more than 1 in 27. On the whol('*\ 
seven years, from 1826 to 1832, it has been nearly 1 in 23 : < 
414 persons having been executed dimng that time from 
among 9729 sentenced to death. 

Of the other ])ersons convicted in 1832, there were sen- 
tenced to traiis])ortation lor life 546, for 14 years 7(»4, and 
for 7 years 2603. Of the remainder, 7644 wore sentenced 
only to imprisonment for six months and under, and to be 
severally whipped, lined, kept to hard labour, 8tc, 

The second part of this paper contains a statement of the 
number of persons committed, coiiNictcd, bontenced, and 
acquitted in London and Middlesex alone. Tho entire 
number of porsdlis committed, in 1832, was 3739, of whom 
86G wore females, being nearly one-fourth of the whole, 
instead of only one-sixth, as throughout England generally. 
Of 2053 persons convicted, 120 were sentenced to doatli, 
and 6 were executed, being one-twentieth of the whole. In 
1826, of 204 persons condemned to death, 20 were executed, 
being nearly one-tenth of the v\hole. Tho proportion of 
executions has been greatly reduced since 1829,— in which 
year nearly 1 in 5 of all who were convicted were teft to 
suffer. No por.son*lias since then been executed eiUier for 
burglary, coining, forgery, horse-stealing, or the attempt to 
murder, for all of which offence.s thero formerly used to be 
several executions every year. There have In^en no con 
vdetioBS for arson, in Ijondon or Middlesex, since 1829. 

But besides those committed to gaol on criminal charges, 
a great many persons are every year taken into custody in 
London and its vicinity by the metropolitan police, and 
being brought before the magiatrates, are cither, when 
not immediately disebarged, committed for trial, or sum- 
marilj*convicted . The Hous^of lk>mmons’ Paper (N o. 225) 
owxtaing a statement of the number of persons thus taken 
into custody, with tho charges on which they were taken, 
end the manner in which ttie aevoral charges were dealt 
with by the magistrates, for the years 183 1 and } 832* Jfom 
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this account it appears that tho total number of pcorsons 
taken into custody was in 1831, 72,824,^and in 1832* 77»543. 
The cases, in the two years respectively, were disposed of 
as follows ; drunken cases, dismissed when sober by super- 
ihtendctits, 23,787 and 25,702; discharged by magistrates, 
24,239 and 24,727 ; summarily convicted by ditto, 21,843 
and 23,458 ; committed for trial, 2965 and 3656, Those 
committed for trial form part, of course, of the cases 
already enumerated under tho head of Committals for 
England and Wales ; and the drunken cases, and those 
disdiarged, cannot be considered as adding to the number 
of offences. There remain for 1832 the 23,458 persons who 
wore summarily convicted by tJie magistrates. Qf these, 
1G,052 were, males, and 7406 females. Of Ahe latter 2505 
wore taken up as disorderly prostitutes ; and of tlie whole 
number, 5859 won^ charged with vagrancy, 3842 with cora- 
moi^ assaults, 3505 with drunkenness, 2177 with being dis- 
orderly characters, 1511 as suspicious characters, 1009 with 
the commission of acts of* wilful damage, 933 with having 
unlawful possession of goods, and 932 with being reputed 
thieves. 

Of tho whole number of persons taken into custody by 
the police in 1832, 49,890 w'cre males, and 27,653 females, 
being 111 the proportion of not quite 2 to 1. The smallest 
number of niale.s wius taken up in January, the smalle.st 
iiiiinl)er of females in December : the greatest number of 
males in Juno, aifd of females in July. Upon the whole, 
however, the increase and diminution were not groat. Of 
■ tlie whole nuirTher of^ascs of drunkenness taken before the 
inagistru/es, 4^i93 were cases of males, and 2041 of females; 
of those dTscbarged wdieri sober by the sujierintendents, 
15,411 were mules, and 10,291 females'*. 

We have no meaiis of stating the number of charges or 
convictions befuri’ country niagistnifes, although tliat infer* 
inatvon would be uccessary to enable us to arrive at the whole 
iiuinher of persons annually called to u(tcount for offences 
against tlie law in England and Wales, In llm absence of 
oliiciid returns, any rude guess that migbl be hazarded as 
to tills uiatt(‘r is extremely little to be detrended on. We 
mu , state, Uov\ew‘r, that if we sboiild suppose the, number 
ot’cliiirgc^ murh; ibroughnui the rest of the kingdom to be 
only ludf as great in proportion to the population as in J.on- 
d'Ui, the resi^U w<.uld be that about 250, (M)0 ebargen in all 
would b<‘ inadd every year, or about one for evorv fifty -six 
(d* the ]50pulation. This amount, being multiplied by the 
number of years winch a generation takes in passing across 
tho scene oflife, woidd leave hardly a chance to one man in 
two of not being, some time or other, called at least to meet 
a formal accusation of having infringed the law, were it not 
that llierc is a large class of persons, each of whom lieui's, 
perhaps, ten or tweni y times his own share of such charges. 
And, besides all tins, it is to be reiueuibered, there are those 
other risks of coming personally in contact with the officers 
of the law which arise in altuohments for debt, and other 
civil }>roeesses. 

Wi‘ w ill now, to complete our survey, glance, in conclusion, 
at llie state of crime in Scotland and ni I redand. The House 
of Coiiimous’ Ihiper, No. 45, contains a statement of the 
eommittabs and convictions on criminal ch%i‘ges, in the for- 
mer country, for tho last year. The ofl'ences enumerated in 
this strttcmimt, vvhicdi is very minute and somewhat compli- 
riited, amount to eighty-eight different descriptions in all, 
ranging from murder down to vagrancy. For all these vio- 
lations of tho law, there appear to have been, in 1832, com- 
initiod for trial, 1898 males and 533 females; of which num- 
ber of 2431, there were liberated, without trial, 539, and 
brought to trial hofere the High Court o:‘ Justiciary, the 
Circuit Court, the Sheriff, tho Burgli Magistriiles, the Jus- 
tices of Peace, or other court, 1758. The remaining 134 
appear to have been reserved for trial till the next year. 

* Wo ought to remark that this return is defective in various 
respects. Although there is a separate statemcn,; of iwjrsons com* 
niittod for trial by the magistrates for 1831, there is no similar 
account for 1832. There is also no rocapitylution for 1832, similar 
to that givt n for 1 831 . Tho consequence of these defects is that 
n complete comparison of the accounts for thte two years becomes 
difficult Of im practicable.— Since this Paper was prepaied, a return 
(No. 354) has been pintdd by order of the House of Commons, 
containing a statement pf the nonjher of persons ccMnmUtet} Muring 
" 1832, from each pf tho police-offices in Middlesex, Westemnster, 
Surrey, the city of London, aad the borough of Southwark, dlstiu- 
gnishing their several oi^fences. ' It is impossible, however; to i^lre 
within a moderate space suxPiwy ef the various lists eoutomed 

in this return, 


Upon tho whole yeait^ fiie convictions and* outlawries were 
1599, and the acquitted 164 : there were also three persons 
found to be insane. Wb have rims 2431 committals, 793 
acquittals, and 1602 convictions (including cases of insanity), 
in a population of probably about 2,100,000. In BooUand, 
therefore, there is only one committal in every 864 of the 
population, instead of in every 672 as in England ; and one 
conviction in every 1300, iustead of in Overy 1000* Tha i 
whole number of acquittals and liberaticms bears a coSsi- , 
derably higher ratio to the committids in Seotland than in ^ 
England, -^eing in tho fonner as 1 to 2f, while in the 
latter it is nearly as 1 to 2§. This arises fifom the very large , 
numbers who in Scotland are liberated without ever being j 
brought to trial, —being very nearly one-third of the whole i 
committals, instead of about one-seventh as in England 4 
We Rdieve, however, it is very well understood in thltt \ 
country that by fur the greater number of these persons Itfe 
so liljerated, not because they are believed to be innooent» b 
or even because there would lie any difficulty in proving j 
their guilt, but in the feeling that they liave been already j 
sufficiently punished by their incarceration. Tlie poportion \ 
of acquittals after trial, it will be observed, is much lower in ^ 
Scotland than in England ; being little more than at the | 
rate of one to ton convictions, whereas in England it is as | 
one to four convictions. It would be an interesting inquiry^ ^ 
but one wliich we cannot here afford to pursue, to endeavour \ 
to ascertain in how far these disagreements result from dif- \ 
hireiices in the situation of the two countries, and in how for j 
from peculiarities in the two systems of law. Upon the 1 
latter head, wc may merely observe that in Bcotlend, hi con- 
sequence of the existence of a public prosecutor, the ^pense 
of a criminal prosecution is never thrown upon an individual ; 
that the jury are not required to be unanimous ; and that 
tlicy have it in their power to ae^juit the p'risqner }jy a ver- 
dict of not proven, as well as by one of not guilty. 

The House of (Jommons* Paper, No. 80, contains a return 
of the number of offences against the law which have been 
committed in Ireland during the years 1831 and 1832. This, 
however, is only a statement of «ftenccs as reported to govern- 
ment, not as ascertained by tbo convictimi of the criminals. 

It is, therefore, a very’ imperfect document.’ The offences 
for 1831 are arranged under thirty heads, and those for 
1 832 under tliirt y-three heads ; but in neither list are the 
numbers summed up. The following table presents in one 
view the general recapitulation for both years : — , 


lloniicide . • • • 

Kobbery « • • 

Burglary » • » 

Burning • , . * 

Houghing or maiming cattle . 
A»8ai4t8 connected with Kibboni&Tn 
Kiot « • 

Rescue • • 

Illegal notice • . 

Rape . • 

illegal meeting • • 

Injury of proj^erly 

Stealing cattle • . 

Abduction , « 

Attacks houses . 

Serious assaulis • 

Firing at, with intent to kill • 
Administration of oaths 
Rubbery of arms 
Demanding arms 

Ap^H?aring in arms « i 

Filing into dwellmgs . 

Waylaying . » • 

Levelling • . ^ 

Turning up land 
Cutting and maimiiig . * 

Infanticide . • < 

Compulsory drowning 
Common assaults . « 

Trespass on common . . 

Attempt to poison . 

Resistance to legal process , 

Resisfunce to tithe , , 

Taking forcible possesrioa , ^ 

Breaking church windows ^ 


1831. 


1832. 

210 


248 

1478 


1172 

534 


844 

466 


571 

293 


295 

8B5 


1080 

149 

• 

201 

196 


352 

1798 


2086 

200 


212 

1792 


422 

657 


729 

486 

• 

387 

30 

• 

38 

2296 


1675 

121 


161 

125 


209 

981 


170 

678 


116 

135 


24 

. 30 

# 

17 

24 

a 

8 

7 

• 

16 

247 

• 

70 

, 66 


20 

1 

« 

4 

5 


17 

4 

a 


%m 

# 

2790 

St 

• 
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a 

4 


a 

49 


9 

2 
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TtiXMY AK» EGYPT. 


The conflict between the atritan and his vassal or viceroy, 
tho pasha of Egypt, which has terminated so d^advantage- 
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ouftif to Turkey?, obliging her to seek the proteotlon of 
the most feared of all her Christian enemies, ori- 

g noted in a quarrel between Abdallah Pasha of Acre and 
e Egyptian government. 

Though nominally professing allegianco to Sultan Mah- 
moud, the head of the Ottoman empire and the Mussulman 
faith, both these pashas had been for many years nearly 
indei>endeiit of his authority. Mehemet-Ali of Egypt, 
though by far the more powerful of the two (and probably 
it was the consciousness of this power that produced his 
moderation) was moderate, circumspect, and even under 
circumstances of strong temptation, persevered in a show 
of reverence and obedience to the Sublime Porte. Not so 
Abdallah of Aero, a man of hardy presumption and \iolcnt 
assions. In 1822, to go no further hack in his history, 
e boldly tlirew asider his mask of submission, and at the 
head of an army composed of Arabs, Druses from Mount 
Lebanon, and mercenaries from all parts of the Turkish 
empire, he endeavoured to seize on the pashalic of Damascus, 
as a eonqueror. He was foiled, however, in his attempt, 
and speedily obliged to retreat. He shut himself up in his 
strong fortress of Acre, where, by command of the Porto, 
he was besieged by live neighbouring pashas, foremost 
among whom was the adopted son of the viceroy of Egypt, 
Ibrahim Pasha, who afterwards distinguisheil himself by 
his campaigns in Greece, and who has lately gained luuc-li 
more fame as comraander-iii-chief of the Egyptian army 
against the sultan*. 

Ibrahim, and the four pashas liis colleagues, with an 
army of 0000 men, could make no impression on Acre, 
and, after a ten months’ siege, Mehemct Ali, pasha of 
Egypt, having become mediator with the Porto, the daring 
Abdullah, who could not he beaten, was pardoned by the 
sultan, »nd restoifeil to his former honours, on condition of 
paying a heavy sum of money as a fine ; which was not 
punishing Abdallah but the unfortunate pcoide over whom 
he ruled ; for in true pasha fashion he wrung all the money 
that was paid, from the poor Syrians. 

Mehomet Ali had the who^e of the merit (such as it was> 
of effecting this reconciliation, and of removing the scandal 
of seeing the emperor of the Ottomans defied by a contu- 
macious vassal in a corner of his dominions ; and in this 
transaction he conceived he had laid both Sultan Mahmoud 
and Abdallah Pasha under obligations to himself. From 
the latter, it is certain, he thenceforward exacted more defer- 
ence than that proud chieftain wa.s inclined to pay. To the 
sultan, he continued the same line of respectful submission, 
in which he had so lon^ persisted. It is stated by those 
who had good opportunities of judging of the pasha of 
Egypt’s conduct and motive.^, that he withheld himself fnmi 
the fatal war in Greece as long as he could^<*-onsistently 
with the allegiance he professed to the .sultan, and that he 
never entered upon that war with national zeal. 

In 1824, however, when he was known to have a regular 
army of 24,000 men, w^ell disciplined in tlie European man- 
ner, besides his irregular forces, he complied with the de- 
mands of the Porte, whi(*h he could no longer resist without 
incurring the suspicions of his liege, and embarked for the 
Morea four regiments of infantry, making 16,000 men, four 
companies of sappers and miners, and about 700 l^orse (the 
flower of his army) the whole under the command of his 
adopted son Ibrahim Pa^ha, Escorted by the tlien very 
resiwjctable Egyptian fleet, 100 transports with this army 
on board sailed from Alexandria in the month of July, 1824. 

It was confidently anticipated by the mass of the Mussul- 
man population of the empire, that this force would vindi- 
cate the cause of Mahomet, presei'vc the dominions of the 
sultan from dismemberment, and reduce the Greeks, as a 
former army of the pasha of Egypt’s had reduced the rebel- 
lious Wahhabces. It might, indeed, have done all this but 
for the intervention of England, France, and Russia, in 
favour of the unfortunate Greeks. 

• It may be agreeable to know something of Ihe character and 
ap^arance of Ibw man, who certainly deserves thef epithet of extra- 
orainsry. He is thus described by a French oflScer, who knew 
him well ^ 

Ibrahim's character is hasty and violent, but he cosily recovers 
from Ins excesses of rage ; his bravery and obstinacy are well 
known. His perseverance in danger increases in proportion to 
iha obstacles he meets ; he onl^ sees his object^ and bounds ibr- 
^ard to a+tam 'it. His person is far from agreeable, being that of 
sttdn and robust warxiot.**>i*-P4ma/, X>e h JRMmration 
Paris, 1830. • 


It may be well to notice at tbift point the circumstances 
of the revolt and suppression of the Wahhabces. as showing 
some of the more valuable services performed in favour of 
Sultan Mahmoud by Mchemet Ali. 

The Wahhaheos, or sectarian followers of the schismatic Ab- 
dool Wahhab, were spiritual and political puritans — fanatic 
reformers of the Mahometan church and Ottoman state, who 
sprang up in the deserts of Arabia, and, aiming at an entire 
change in the existing state of things, from tlic beginning 
of the lust century defied the arras of the Turks and a suc- 
cession of eight sultans. They had advanced from the 
remote Arabian district of Area, had beaten or foiled tlic 
troops ot^tlie most powerful^ashas sent against them by the 
Porte, hud tali^n Mecca, the holy city, and bad despoiled 
and desecrated the tomb of the pmphet Mahomet ; for such 
things were as odious in the sight qf those reformers, as 
monasteries, and cathedrals, masses and votive ofleriygs, 
were in the eyes of the followers of .John Knox. Matters 
were in this condition, and the enthusiastic ’Wahhaboos hot 
onlv threatened a radical change in many of the dogmas, 
anfi in all the practices of the Mahometan failh, in the very 
spots where that faith first arose, but gave most serious 
grounds for alarm us to the integrity of the Asiatic do- 
minions of the Turks ; when Mehemct Ali, w-ho had conso- 
lidated his power in Egypt, took up arms. against them. 
After an arduous slriiggh’, of which the reader may form a 
competent i<lea by referring to the cufious memoirs id 
“ Giovanni Fiiiati,’’ an Italian adventurer who served with 
the Egyptians, the arms of Mchemet fUi, aid^d ffy Ins pro- 
found ami astutiouH policy, prevailed: the AV^dihabecs wen; 
driven buck to tlu' deserts, to scenes mori* suiting the auste- 
rity and simplicity of their doctrines ; the prophet's tomb at 
Mecca was again open to ortliodox Mussulmans, and the 
Porte was relieved from a long dreaded cncinv . This was 
done in 1818, and as all was dmie m tlu' name of the sultan, 
lie had the glory of it, and the advantage of being, for a 
lime, considered by the orthodox Maluimetan.s in the light 
of a defender of the iiisnlted failh, 

I'hough thus defeated and expt'llod from Djt'dda, Mecca, 
^ledina and tlie whole neighbourhood of those iniportaut 
places, the 'WahhabeC', several time', reiissumcd tlie oll'en- 
sivo, and in the commenemiient of the \eiir they 

occupied the gorge*, of the cham i f niount4iins ^uit defend-, 
their country, and kept the holy cities m a slate of alarm. 
In the monrii of February, only five montha-bid’ore he eni- 
barkinl Ibrahim Pasha and his army for the Morea, Mohe- 
met Ali w^as obliged to despatch u considerahli* force by 
Cosscir, the Desert, and the Red .Sea, to make head against 
those Arabs. This Ibrce eliecked the AVahbahees and 
saved the holy cities. 

To reluni to Mehemct All’s efforts to recover Greeco for* 
the sultan, in Oeloher 1825 he sent 8000 more disciphiied 
troops of the line to Ihraluiu Pasha, together with a good 
supply of field and hattoriug artillery, and ammunition. 

With these reinlureements Ibruhnn earned on a sueiossftil, 
but a barbarous warfare ; ho retook neiirlv all the ])luci'^^ 
lost by the Turks, and the remmuit of the(;lroek people was 
doomed to transportation into Kgyj)!, and their pluce was to 
have been .suppljiMl by submissive colonies from the hanks 
of the Nile, when the treaty of the Otli of July, followed up 
by tlie battle of Navaririo, arrested his destructive tniimph, 
and secured to Greece an existence as an imhjpemlent slate. 

Before that crisis, overtures were made to Mehemct Ali 
in the name of the allied powers, to withdraw his troops and 
fleet from the Morea, and to detach himself from tlic sultan, 
at least inasmiadi as relaled to the Creek war, which 
those powers had determined should cease. How fur be- 
yond tliis the i>rop®sals made wont to affect his allegiance 
to the sultan, is known to Colonel Cradock and others who 
were in the diplomatic secrets. About the time of Colonel 
Cradock ‘s arrival (August, 1827) in Egypt, the pasha-was 
smariing under the bad news, that the Wahliabcea had 
aj^aiu issued from their mountain gorges and even taken 
Mecca once more ; he was in immediate want of troops, to 
defend the countries under his own government ; ho knew the 
W'oakness of the sultan, that a war with Russia was iinini- 
rient, that the fleets, not only of Russia, hut of England 
and France were in the Mediterranean ; but ho still persisted 
in fidefity to his liege, and though, it is said, guarantees 
were gfi’ered to him lor his future security, ho would give 
no other answer to the representations made to him on the 
part of the allies, than that ho was a subject of the Porte, 
and could enter into negociations only on the express order 
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<)f the sultan, and in the eeme Ke (the sultan) should de- 
termine. This fidelity cost him his valuable fleet. 

It will be remembered also, that even after thd catdBtrc^he 
of Navarino, Mchemet AU was slow in withdrawing his troops 
i’rom Greece, and that he affected to act in everything as the 
sultan’s most submissive servanf. 

The cloarly foreseen war with Russia then took place ; — 
it exhausted the sultan, and the second campaign saw a 
Russian army almost at tho walls of Constantinople. Me- 
hemet AU might have declared his independence and laid 
his hands on S> ria, in those moments of misfortune and 
weakness ; yet he remained quiet and respectful, though 
backward in paying all the deniiiiids made on him for money 
by the Porte. • 

The Russian war was soon followed the dangerous 
revolt of the Albanians, which cost the impoverished sultan 
much money and many men. So deranged, indeed, was 
tile state of things produced by this struggle, that when Mr. 
DfUrquhart, who has just published an interesting work on 
Turkey and Greece tiavelled through Albania and Euro- 
pean Turkey in 1B.30, during the sanguinary contest, he 
entertained \ cry little' lioiie of seeing the country tran- 
quillized, or the Turkish rule prolonged.” This, too, one 
would liave thought a favourable moment t for Mehemct 
All to devclojie the ambitious plans he has since acted upon, 
}et still ho remained ipuet : and it is curious to observe, (a 
fact ineiitioin'd ^by Mr. Crquluirt) that out of those very 
Albanians, who would llieii have assisted his attempt, by 
diverting*tht^nrms the Turkr. in Europe, the sultan, after 
mkiciug llieni to order, mustered 6000 bra\e soldiers, who 
were the ttiu^eus and strength of the grand vizier's army in 
Asia Minor, and b\ far the most forniidablc foes with whom 
the Egyptians have had to contend in their advance on 
Kutuiah. At last, m XovernlHT 1831, the quarrel lietw'een 
Mchemet Ali and Abdallah Pasha of Acre, broke out. 

Proceinling now without waiting for orders from the 
Porte, an Egypium iirmy wnth ])roiK*r artillery and European 
engineer otiicers (m all, very siijierior in (piality to the force 
that nudfeetually besieged the same place in 1822) laid 
•sn?ge to Acre, ami took it on the 27th May, 1832, after a 
liold ronistance of six months. The fierce Abdallah w’as 
earned as prisoner of war to Mebeniot Ali, who treated 
him with great respect. 

Abdallrf^i J)ad been any thing, rather than a submissive 
orfaithfii] \assal to tlie sultan; tho sultan, however, natu- 
rall) averse to .■‘ce jiashas earrving on war on their own 
aceount, (though suelv things have not*l>een rare in tho 
Turkish enipinx) rejirobatial the coufliict of Mehemct Ali, 
and es]K)Used the cause of Abdiillali. 

AVe cannot deterunne how far the angry, uncompromising 
. tone assumed by the Porte may have mtlucnccd the eon- 
duel of Melieinet Ah ; hut it is natural to suppose he 
would never have given up Acre, which had belonged to 
Kg}|)t at no Yer> remote period, and had long been an 
ohjei't of desire in Ins eyes. And tiimi Acre, as Bonaparte 
lelt wbi'ii he besieged if, w as the kev to Svna, and having 
taken it,’-- having taken the first steji, which i^ the one that 
costs most,— -Ale hcmct Ali may not have been able to resist j 
the temptation of s(j easy a coiupiest as lay before him, and i 
the prostieet of uniting under his rule, tbf doimnions of the 
I'atiuiite caliplis of Egypt, viz., Eg}pt, large tracts of iSyria, 
and tho whol(‘ ()f Palestine. 

Whatever were his motives, the fact w^as, he sent for- j 
ward Ibralnni with an Egyptian arm}, wliieh overran and 
occupied Syria almost without resistance. He would will- 
ingly have stayed his career of conquest on the Syrian 
frontier, luid here, hail the sultan properly attended to his 
own weakness, he would have treated with his emaneipated 
and powerful vassal, permitting him tc^relain what he could 
not hope, at prCwsent, to wrench from him. But Mahmoud 
w^as obstimiU', and the successful lb? a him penetrated into 
Asia Minor, and advanced tow'ards the caoital of the Turk- 
ish empire. The sultan, too late, conscious of his want of 
strength, then called in the aid of the Russians- his one- 
' mies of hut the oilier day —the power that by prophecy and 
: long belief, the Turks look upon as the sure destroyer of their 
I einjiire. Nothing that the sultan has done, or left midouc, 

I * Turkey ami its Resource's” &c. &c. London. 1833. 

I t At Ihc same time, in Enropeau Turkey, the Servians had as-^ 
i serted and ^ecured their independence, and the Bosnians, Avho had 
I formerly furnished brave troops, scorned all intercourse with the 
% Porte. 


no enonnity, no other attack on the prtgndfteB of the Mua- 
sultnan people could have done so mueh ted^hrone hhn in 
their hearts, as this last fatal proceeding. The orthodox 
Mussulmans had, indeed, l0ng considered parts of his con- 
duct as contrary to the laws of the prophet ; but on letufning 
that he had summoned the Muscovites to bis ai^* they held 
him as a downright ghiaour or infldel. This feeling was 
more particularly declared in Asm Mmor, where Ibrahim 
w'as then encamped as a conqueror, ibr'the Tur^ ther^ are 
much more bigoted than the Turks in Europe. 

Nor does it appeal* that the suUah has gained anything 
by thus debasing himself, and o&nding & pafqudaees of 
his people. Even after the arrival of a Russian fleet and 
army at liis capital, he has had to make peace With Ilvahinx 
through the medium of a French diplomatist, and to |nwt 
to the pasha of Egypt the very terms tho pasha wolWltoyo 
acceptefl at the beginning of the Campaign, and neither 
less nor more thai^ he demanded before tho arrival Of the^ 
sultan's Muscovite allies’". Unless the troops and populatioil 
of the place h^ad risen against him, Mahmoud was Salb in 
Constantinople without the Russian aid. Ibrahim Pasha 
could not have crossed even the narrow Bosphorus without 
something like a fleet, and the introduction of a fleet ifltO 
those seas by the Dardanelles, though once effected by the 
English, was far too bold a project for the Egyptian marine. 
The fact was, Melioniet Ali not only never thought of at- 
tacking Constantinople, lint ho never thought his army 
would go so far as it did into Asia Minor. 

The causes that facilitated the extraordinary prog;reaa of 
Ibrahim Pasha merit attention. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties in the opinion of Europeans w'ho had travelled in that 
country, was the obtaining of provisions for his army. 
Thest* gentlemen had seen the arrival of only six or eight 
individuals occasion an apparent dearth in a village; hut 
they had travelled with an escort of armed Turks, from 
whom the timid inhabitants carefully concealed all si|pis of 
wealth and abundance. Gn Ibrahim s approach, as it was 
found he made no military extortions, and paid for all that 
was furnished for his army, the cultivators flocked to him 
with their hidden stores of giain, and ho thus found com- 
parative abundance, where a^lAirkish army probably would 
not have liccn able to detect a bushel of ’corn. We have 
this information from persons who W’cre in the country at 
the time. Moreover, ever since the year 1829, whole dis- 
tri^’ts in the interior of Asia Minor had been in almost a 
continual state of revolt. They longed for a change of 
iiiabters, and welcomed an army of tlm same faith as them- 
selves, led on by the guaitlian of the holy sepulchre of the 
pi*ophet'<’, as friends and deliverers. And then, that army 
it»elf was 111 finitely superior in quality to that which tho 
sultan had to o])pose to it. Mehemet Ali, who had long 
before aiiiiibilumd the power of tho turbulent Mamelouks, 
began his military reforms in 1815. Mahmoud did not 
dispose of his turbulent janissaries, and commence the for- 
mation of a disciplined army d I' Europ6ennei until 1825. 
Tiie pasha bad thus the incalculable advantage of ten years 
over the sultan. He had also a set of instructors ; a staff 
of fifty Frencli and Italian oflicers , all men of experience, 
and some of them men of distinguished talents in their pro- 
fession, and conversant with all that enters into the organiza- 
limi aiuT disposing of an army. The sultan had scarcely 
six European olficei's of any merit, and Calosso, the best of 
these, was merely a good cavalry officer. Excepting the 
CUUO Albanians w^e have mentioned, and who were excellent 
troops, the giand vizier, when ho met Ibrahim in the 
had nothing hut undisciplined hordes, an ill- armed rithblef 
The sultan could not spare bis tacticoes $ from Europe. Add 
to all this, the Egyptians had a retrospect of victory. They 

* Mehemct All’s condition, that Adaaa should be eCded 
caused some delay in flie negociations. The 
worth euntemhiig for. The ilUtrict of Adana, situated in 
Iwtween Syria and Karamanio, though, not extensji^^ i« fortile, 
salubrl oils and beautiful . The Pasha of Eprpt picetedMm fo covet 
jKiHsessiou of it on account of its fitte .iWOOfTis^ materiaUflff ship- 
building; bat it is more thaw ptebahfo he lodked to H as a place 
whence he might avail himself of the adV >|^tag«9 by tho 

contiguous cottMt of KaramaniiL. ^ What those natural advantages 
are, and what is the proseut^^l^OrMiedi distracted state of that 
country, with many other meters of mat mtevest, the reatter may 
leans from Captain Beaufort'S aduiirawe volume on Karamania. 

• f This title wos bestowed by ffie sultau ou Ibrahim, after he had 
recovered Mecca andits teeasures,firi>in the W^^hhabees. 

J Tho rogular troops of thoBuJitfto m SO cidted by the Franks. 
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liad be^n victoiicnis in Arabia a^nat the Wabbabeea, in 
I)cik|f|;oU» ^ennaar and Cordofan, in the Morefu and before 
Aer^; wb/er^uTwe Turks had scarce^ anythin^ to look 
Ttedt npon^ except a lengthened series of defeats. We trust 
&ese lew words will render intelligible, the success of 
Arahim Pasha against the S^tan. 

, In an article in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for June last, all 
the ndsfortunes that have befallen the sultan, are attributed 
to his having disturbed the old order of things, and med- 
dled with the elements of reform / Does tho author of that 
article know what was tho execrable old order of things in 
Turkey ? or does he fancy that the despised, unwarlike janis- 
sanes, who, for so many years, had ceased to be formidable to 
any others than their own sovero^, their poaccablo rouiitiy - 
men, and the Christian and Jewish rajahs, would have 
boon more successful against the Russians, than tho sultan's 
disciplined troops ? iSie reverses of tho Ottoman l^)rto are 
not attributable to any such cause. Constant detout had 
heaped dirt on the national banner; tho empire, before 
reform, was hurrying on to the last stage of dissolution, and 
reform might liave savod it, had it not been attacked by tho 
Russians before reform was matured, or had time to devo- 
lope its benefits. It was, then, not reform, but the interrup- 
tion of reform, that laid Turkey prostrate. And was not 
this writer, who goes^to tho llagilious old Ottoman govern- 
ment for arguments in support of Tory principles, struck 
with tho brilliant successes of Mehemcit Ali ? and can he 
deny that the whole and sole soucco of the means b} whicli 
those successes have been achieved, sprang from the matured 
reform the pasha of Egypt bad eftbeted in his own do- 
minions } 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE LAW OF LIBEL. 

Accord wo to the present practice of llie English law, 
when a person who conceives himself to have been injured 
by a libel brings an action for damages against Iho author 
or publisher, he will fail to obtain a verdict if it shall be 
proved that the statements of Iho libel are true. Satisfac- 
tory evidence to that eftbet held to be an answer to the 
charge. The admission of this principle has no doubt been 
forc.ed upon tho* courts by the obvious consideration, that 
otherwise a man without shame might make a trading 
Stock of his bad character and immoral conduct, committing 
disgraceful acts for the mere purpose of afterwards filling 
his pocket at the expense of whosoever should expose or 
notice them. 

When tho author or publisher of what is asserted to be a 
libel, however, is called upon to answer lor it on an indict- 
ment, that is to say on a demand, not that he shall be 
made to pay damages to the prosecutor, but that he shall 
be punishea as one who has committed an offence, it is 
not allowed to be any justification of the libel tliat its state- 
ments are true. Tho question of its truth or fal6eho^)fl is 
notpemitted to be bi-ought forward. 

The apology which is made for this mode of proceeding 
in tho law is, that every uttering of a libel is in itself a 
crime, and as such, obnoxious to punishment. It is an act 
which, for certain reasons, good or bad, has been inter- 
dicted ; and, therefore, merely to plead that the libel is true, 
without proving that it has not beon uttered, cad he no 
answer to the charge. 

Those, consequently, who contend for the admission of 
evii^nce as to the truth or falsehood of the libel, on the 
trial of an indictment respecting it, must be understood to 
demand the abandonment of the principle or rule of law 
which d^pres the utterance of a libel to be in itself alw'ays 
a penalgpri:, and the adaption of the entirely different 
principto^* that a libel shall only be held to be a crime in 
certain^ctouHistances. What those circumstances ought to 
be, is tUt next point to be (determined, 

^^frrd to this matter, there are qnly two propositions 
which Wave been made— the first, that the utterance of what 
^ should only be held to be a crime 
^ charged shall fail to prove the state- 
the second, that proof of the 
Bhe bullous statement shall not bo admi^d as an 
Jjustifl^tion of tho utterance, but shall nevertheless 
W tQ be .brought forward, for tho jury to give what 
ht to It they may think lit. 

in possession of 
“^“lucting Views to which the subject has given 
^ grounds upon which each ^rwsses 



to rest. Early in the present session, a bill was brought 
into tho House of Commons by Sir Francis Vincent, one pf 
the* membdis for St. Alban s, to alter and amend the laws 
respecting libels, which at present stands for a second 
readme on Wednesday the 3rd of July. It is not pro-, 
bublo that the bill will now pass this session ; but there is 
little doubt that this or some other measure of a similar 
character will very soon receive the sanction* of the legis- 
lature. 

The principle upon which Sir Francis Vincent's bill pro- 
ceeds is that w hich we have mentioned as the second of the 
two propositions that have been suggested for the improve- 
ment of the present law. Due of its enactments is, “ that 
in every ‘ prtxjeeding fora ubel, w'hetlier the same bo by 
action or indictment, it shall be lawful fur the defendant to 
give ill evidence the truth of tho matter or iinputatiou con- 
tained in, or convoyed by, the publication charged as a libel.’’ 
The evidence of the truth of the libel, in other words, iw to 
be tendered, not as its absolute justification, but as on 
esstmtial part of the case on which the jury arc to pronounce 
* their verdict. 

1 Public opinion may be said to be made up as to the 
absurdity and oppressive character of the princijdo that a 
libel is, in all cases, as deserving of punishment when it is 
true, as when it is false. The law has never yet distinctly 
defined what a Ubel is; ami by Mr. Fox's celebrated act, 
passed in the 32nd year of George 111, the dcteiimnation 
of the question, wdiether the pubhratiuii cnarged be a libel 
or no, is left with the jury. It has been i\nnui()n^v*sik!d, that in 
this case, we have a singular instance of juries being railed 
upon to decide a question of law as .well as a qiR'sttontif fact ; 
hut if such a duty were really iin]>o.sed upon juru‘s by . Mi . Fox's 
bill, it would, ill our opinion, be but litde deserving ol the 
commendation which it has generally received. Jurie.s are 
obv iously incompetent to pronounce upon question.s of law ; 
to do this is the province of the judge. Bui it is, in tniih, 
because the qucbtion of vvliotber uuy jmbhcation be or be not 
a libel is not a mere question of law, but, to a great extent, 
if not mainly, a question of fact, that Mr. Fox's bill lias 
most properly left its deciMou with the jui v. It is as much 
a question of fact as is the (question whet, hen* any particular 
act or thing which is complained of bo or he not unuis.inco ; 
or thcqucslioii whether the Ivilhng of a man, in any given 
circumstances, he a murder or a homicide ; oi; inanv of the 
other questions, the determination of which is cqualh left 
with the jury. In the instum^e of a libel, precisely us in all 
those other instiVnces, the jury are, especially since the 
passing of Mr. Fox's act, called upon to deliver their venliet 
U{x)n a consideration of the whole case, and witli all the cir- 
cumstances before them. They arc called upon to say guilty 
or not guilty, of having ]uiblished a libel, not of liaving pub- 
lished t/in libel. 

It IS true that, while confiding all this diserction to the 
jury, the law may still cousistentl) say, that the truth or 
falsehood of tho statement shall not be taken into considera- 
tion as one of the ingredunts ulfi'clirig its libellous cha- 
racter. But to lay down such a principle tis this, seems, at 
any rate, to be neutralizing nearly all the benefit of the 
power allowed to be exercised by the jury, and making tho 
transference to them of the duty of deciding whether the 
subject of the charge bo a libel or no, appear to be w ithout 
either propriety or meaning. If there be one consideration 
which more than any other is likely, in certain cases at least 
— W'e should indeed say in most coses — to sway the opinion 
of a jury as to whether a particular writing, or other utter- 
ance, deserved to be declared criminal, it is precisely that of 
its truth or falsehood. Let the law say what it may, there- 
fore, w'e may be quite certain that this (lonsideration will 
seldom be really overKwked by tho jury. Evidence distinctly 
hearing upon the point may be prevented from being brought 
forward on the trial ; but it is impossible to prevent an im- 
pression being made as to how the fact really stands ; and 
upon that impression the jury will act. They will not be 
disposed, in a multitude of cases at least, to pass the same 
condemnation upon the autlior of a statement which they 
have reason to think is perfectly true, however libellous, as 
they would do upon the author of a similar libel, every sen- 
tence of which they believe to bo a falsehood, uttered in the 
knowledge that it was false. . 

^ This, then, is the state of the case. The fundamental and 
guiding principle of the law may be considered as having 
been laid down in the express statute which gives the right 
of deciding the question of libel or no libel to the jury. If 
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tho law is to be eonsistent with itself, and not to fight by one cases in which the truth of m u^utioUK idlTOtaticm onaht 
of its pTcn'isions against the object which it affects to promote certainly not to be received as a justifieatio* its uttetanco 
by another, all its arrangements ought to bo ftought into Some particular passage in a man’s history, in which he has 
accordance with the spirit of this its leading regulation. But, deserved blame, is not to be allowed to be constantly held 
for tho reasons alluded to above. Juries, entrusted with the up to his annoyance, by any one who chooses, out of pure 
power granted to them by Mr. Fox's aot, will not, in judging malignity, or from somo other base or private motive to do 
of the criminality of a libel, overlook the circumstances of so. Proof of something more th^ the truth of the statement 
its trutli or falsehood. If they are not allowed to obtain a ought surely to be required in a oase to justify l^ie 
knowledge of that circumstance from the direct evidence libeller. He ought to be called tt|K)h to idmw, in addition 
brought forward on tho trial, they will still found their ver- that his object was a good one. * ^ 

diet unon what they may merely believe or suspect regarding The biU,before us contains a variety of neW regula- 
it. Nothing therefore is gained by preventing the point in tioiis ; hut these wo do not at present notice, as they can 
question from being made Iht^ subject of evidence. The hardly be said to involve any important principle, and may 
law, in laying down this prohibition, mcrjly attempts what also be, some of them, altered before the priWrito shaft 
it cannot trompass. It may exclude the evidence from the pass into a law. The point to which we have confined niDP 
court, but it cannot exclude the rorisifleration of the matter attention forms the essential enactment of the 

from the nimds of the jury. The only effcctisto leave them * ^ 

to lome b) their determination on a vague, and it may be nrktjavrvtj at 

erroneous guess, instead of on correct and clear information COlcl ORATION REFORM. ' 

as to the fhet. ' We refer our readers to an article in the first number tlto 

Nor does there appear to he any sufficient reason for laying Companion for a general view of the origin and preS6li$ 
it down as a gcmoral principle, that the truth or falsehood state of our municipal corporations, and of the prmdfi^ 
of the libel is really unimportant in reference tojts criminal points in their constitution, or at least in the condition into 
character. It is commonly said that an injurious im^mtation which they have fallen, that require alteration and reform, 
directed by one person against another, even although true, Tlie Report of the Select Committee of the House ofOom- 
has still ii tendency to interrupt the peace and order of so- mons appointed to inquire into the state of these bodies ill 
(uety ; and, on that acc<nint, ought to be punished. But if Englaml and Ireland, has now l)cen printed, along with the 
every art wei'c to he prohiliiled to which that tendency might Evidence taken bv the Committee in twenty-seven sittings, 
be asrrihal,‘t«iic biisPiess of the world could not be earned from the 2.5th of February to the 3d of May in tlie present 
on.* Profligacy and insolence would have it all their own year ineluriive. The whole forms a volume of nearly 40(1 
wa>. it wovild he to surrciKler the rule of human affairs, pages. 

without resislanco or (picstion, to mere might and wrong. The Report itself, however, is very short and general. 

But thin notion is really, vve believe, nothing more than a The Committee, conceiving, as they slate, that they would 
pr.jinlar imsconception arising from the charge in an indict- best discharge their duty by inquiring how for Corpora- 
nient for lib(d, as in all otluT indietinent.s, that the act of the lions, as at present constituted, were useful an^ efficient 

defendant was done against the peace of our lord the king rather than by seeking to detect past abuses with a view to 

— which nuMn*^, siniiily, that it was done in violation of the their exposure or punishment, confined their exaiuina^ 
law. tions principally to corporate ofliccrs, from whom, of course. 

The true ground on which the present law of libel staiids, they could exi>ect to ascertain little more than what they 
would r.itlu'i* seem to be that, if an individual has committed ' might have dori\ ed fiTim an iaspection of the charters of tho 
ill! acr dcbei’ving of blame, It is not fair to eall him to account several boroughs. Yet even ujion the information thus 
fur ii in any court, except upon the trial of acharge regidarly collected, they have come to a conclusion sfrongly unfavour- 
iiiadc against him. (3ii a trial, tor exainpb>, with regard to able to the existing order of things in almost all our corpo- 
tbu crlinmal eliiirarter of a particular publication, it is not rations. The following passage in the Report enumerates 
fuu* that the pjwson, whose conduct tho piihlicptioii attai'ks, and explains the principal points which tlmy conceive to call 
should be called upon to dolend or explain that conduct, for attention in tho contemplated revision of the system : — 
Tills, it is said, would he in fact to try two tlistirict <|Ucstious, ** The jurisdiction of corporations is defective in some eases 
adbcling two different parties, at one and the saino time. in consequence of’ the town having been extended beyond 
But there is not inia li. afiiT all, in this plausible rcasoniiig. the limits of the ancient borough ; and, in other ca^es, it is 
In many other cases, as well as in that undiT consideration, objectionable, from extending to places that are distant, and 
tlie saiiie legal invi'stigntion may he regarded us having for more properly falling within the jurisdiction of county ma- 
its objert tbo exainimilum and decision of two several ques- gistrates. 

lions at the same tunc. 'VVheiRwer the fact of one party “ The principle which prevails of a small portion of eor- 
being in the right depcmls upon and invoUes the fact of the porators choosing those who are to be associated with them 
opposite party being in the wrong, there arc two questions in power, and generally for life, is felt to be a great grtovatice. 
exiiniine^l and deeidod by the same trial. Now this is pro- The tendency of this principle is to maintain an exclusive 
cisely wliat would ha])pen on a trial for libel under the pro- syst» m,to uphold local, political, and religious party feelings, 
])(jsed iu*w law. Whenever evidence of the truth of tho libel and is destructive of that confidence which ought always to 
was accepted by the jury as its justification, their verdict, be reposed in those who are entrusted with control, Judicial 
acquitting the defendant, would indeed Tn so far condemn or otherwise, over their fcllow-citisens. 
the plaintiff. But, on tho other hand, it would not condoinn *' OnS of the consequences of tliis system of close election 
him to any punishment, even if the charge made against ^las been, that publicity bus been rarely given to the amount 
him in the" libel should have been a penal one. It would and application of the funds belonging to tJie different cor- 
only assert that ho was not placed in circumstances entitling porations. It is probable that, if in this respect the corpo- 
bira to demand tlie puriishniont of the defendant. rations had acted under the influence and control of public 

But tho shortest, and at the same time the best, answer opinion, their debts would have been less in amount* t^d 
to these and all other objections which may be urged against more benefit would have been conferred on the 
the proposed amendment of tho law, is found in the fact It is desirable, therefore, that the management and etpen- 
already noticed, that in an action for daraop es on account of i ■ diture of corporate funds should be subjected to a sy$temtttio 
a libel, evidence that the libel is true has long been allowed and efficient control. 

to be brought forward on the side of the defence. It cannot “ The powers vested in coriwrations for the admintefttotloit 
therefore be pretended that any actual inconvenience would of justice, both crinainal and civil, are and extoxisive, 

follow from tae inti-oduction of the same rule into the trial and are among tho irtost important obieeto of inquity. In 
of indictments. The innovation might, indeed^ injure a little ' some oases, the choice of I'ecorders haabeen, hrtit'h m practice 
the technical symmetry of our legal system; but that, we and in principle, highly creditabie to tho cofp(wmt5ons ; in 
believe, would be the whole amount of its ir\jurious efifect ^ other cases, recorders have been ehosen of unexceptionable 
Wwhave fislid nothing in illustaration of the desiraWene^' charactei-, but selected mther (in atjeount bf fiieir rank and 
of having the publication of the truth, m general, secured station, than from a rmrd to th^ fitnese to discharge the 
from ; that being, we Conceive, toe obvious to, duties of the otfioe. The in which the juries are sum- 

be diSpuii^. At the same time we hold toa* the pretont, monod seems to be IM too much to the discretion of tho 
bin takes the when it proposes to admit dvidence parties whose dut^f is to summon them. There are no 

of the truth of the libhl, not as its absolute jastifieatkm^ but regular nsts of th^e liable to«erve on juries; and there is no 
tnly asmtdJiee Ite There itfe’j coutrolpvw tbediieMkn ttf tlmdffieer, who selects, fifom 
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among 'tbpse qualified by law, such os he pleases. The 
oi^isourts appeal either to have fallen entirely into disuse, 
ot to have been but little resorted to. According to the evi- 
dence ^ven before the Committee, the Admiralty's juris- 
diction, belonging to the corporation of Yarmouth, ia one 
which has not been administered advantageously or iise- 
fulW, and that, and others, if such there be, are \ery fit 
subjects for future inauiry and improvement. 

« yhe privileges and exemptions from tolls and dues which 
are enjoyed hy freemen give them, in some cases, very con- 
siderable advantage, in the conduct of the ordinaiy affairs of 
life, over those who arc not froemen. It is stated, that two 
persons engaged in trade in Hull, and in all other resjiccts 
being equal, except that the one is, and the other is not, a 
freeman, the exemption &om port and other dues will give 
an advantage to tlie freeman to the amount of 1 00/. per 
annum. It may well* be questioned whether suclf exemp- 
tions rest on any public principle sufficiently strong to com- 
pensate for, and justify an interference with, that equality 
of lights which ought to be enjoyed by members of the same 
community. In most considerable places, private acts of 
parliament have been obtained for the purpose of watching, 

B , and lighting the towns. Thus some important 
ns of police have been transferred to bodies indepen- 
dent of» and unconnected vith, the corporations ; and as the 
Committ^ did not consider that, under the reterence made 
to them, they had power to inquire into the efficiency and 
administration of those acts, as regards the police of the re- 
spective towns, they have abstained from the inquirv. It 
may bo remarked, however, that it is probable that if the 
coiporations had been more popularly con.stituted, and had 
enjoyed a larger share of public confidence, they might 
have been invested with a greater, if not an exclusive, con- 
trol over the execution of these acts of parliamonl/* 

They afterwards add the following gcncTal expression of 
the opinion to which they have come as to the niean.s to be 
taken in order to restore the usefulness of these institu- 
tions ; — 

“ Your Committee arc further led to infer, that corpora- 
tions, as now constituted, are nirt adapted to the present state 
of society; the corphrative officers are not nlonlified with 
the community, who have rarely any influence in choo.sitig 
them, and have no control over their proceedings; corporatt* 
offices, even the highest in rank, are not always ohjee!.s of 
desire, and are likely to be less so now that the ])ohtical in- 
fluence of corporations has been so much diminished. To 
make corporations instmments of useliil and efficient locjil 
government, it seems to be es.sential that the corporate 
officers should be more popularly chosen ; that the offices 
should be accessible to all that have entitled themsehe*? In 
their conduct to the good opinion and confidcMicc of their 
fellow-citizens ; that their proceedings should be open and 
subject to the control of public opinion ; end that it should 
be felt by the community that the maintenance of order, 
and the equal administration of justice in all tilings, dcjieiid 
on the energy and principle of the corporate officers. If 
these objects could be obtained, there sctmis to he no reason 
to doubt that the wbolesoini; influence and authority ot cor- 
porations would be increased, that their powers of usefulness 
would be extended, tliat public coniitlence w ould be esta- 
blished, and that the desire of lionourable distincfion and 
the sense of duty would call into the service of .the commu- 
nity those who are most capable of discharging the duties 
of the corporate offices with ability and integrity. Such arc 
some of the results wffiich your Committee anticipate from a 
zealous and honest prosecution of this most important in- 
quiry.” 

The Report concludes as follows ; — 

“ The proposal to recommend the appointment of a com- 
mission has met with the almost general concurrence of the 
Committee. 

“ If the country is divided into districts, the labour will 
be abridged ; the commissioners being on the spot, will be 
acceasiblo to those who have important facts to communicate; 
they will be enabled to command the evidence necessary to 
decide on the weight of con dieting sttiteinents ; and they 
may, in a short space of time, collect the necessary informal 
turn more easily and more accurately than it could he oh- 
^ed by any other procoedinK. Your Committee, there- 
fore, dwply impress^ with the importance of the subieot, 
earnestly recommend that no time should be lost in t^ntf 
the Denary taeasurw for appointing commissioners to 
prbsecutettkO inquiry with promptitude pud vigour, po that 
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the materials to he collected may be arranged and brought 
under the consideration of Parliament early in the next 
session." 

Tlie evidence* as might be expected from tlio sources 
whence it is chiefly derived, affords so imperfect an exposi-' 
tion of corporation abuses that we shall not at present sub- 
mit any extracts from it. We may look for a much more 
searching and complete investigation of the subject from the 
commission which is probably about to be appointed. Such 
an investigdtiem is quite indispensable to enable Parliament 
pioperly to deal with the evil, and to construct the better 
system that must be substitutocl for the present. Mean- 
while the Report, as far as it goes, is extremely satisfactory 
and gratifying, and may be regarded as a most^ auspicious 
beginning of the work of reform in this important depart- 
ment. 

LOCAL COURTS BILL. < 

In our fourth number we gave an account of the principal 
provisions of the bill which has been introduced into the 
House of l^rds by the Lord Chancellor, for establishing 
Courts of Local durisdiction, in order, as it is expressed in 
the preamble, thnt the nicjins may ho “ aflbrded to the 
people of this realm of luiMiig their suits tried os speedily 
and as near their own homes as may he, whereby expense, 
vexation, and delay, may be a\oidcd.” This* bill 1ms now 
been read a second lime, and is at prescud in coniinitlce. 
The measure is one of the most important e\er suhuutted to 
tlie logi.slature, and we tlierofore relun»to il forllw purpose 
of adding a few ohseiX'Utioiis in further illustration^ of * I he 
groat pnneiple which il involves. • * 

With lh(‘ exception of the courts of quarter sessions, and 
cerkiin ancient district courts, irregularly .‘•eattered o’Sen- the 
country, and exhibiting eM'ry conceivable diversity of con- 
stitution and junsdiction, Knglami, as is well known, does 
not at present possess any other tribunals for the trial of 
causes exce])t those w liieli sit in Wi^stnniister Hall, and 
tho.se w'lnch are held twice in tlie year 'in other parts of the 
kingdom. In the judges on eir<*iiit. The principle of the 
system is, that the di'-pensation of justice over the whole 
realm shall procivd iVom, and b(‘ governed Ihroivghout hy, 
the body of judg.'s silting in WestminsUM’ Hull, who accord- 
ingly are ap}>oinled, either eolleetnely or individually, to act 
as its sole superinteiidenls, In this wav it iscvin'eeivcd that 
the surest m<,'ans are taken to secure the important object 
of a unifonnity in tlu‘ administration of the law: and to 
prevent the many ineonveniencos and mischiefs that would 
arise from deei.sions on legal points being given by one inde- 
pendent Irihunal, contradictory in principle to those pro- 
ceeding from another. 

It would appeal' that, for the sake of this objo«:t, the s) stem 
of English judicature has, in the e(»urse of ages, been mule- 
rially changed from its original form. In lh(‘ Saxon times, 
local courts seem to have (‘xisted not only in every county 
or shire, but even for smaller districts : and their jurisdiction, 
m regard at least to civil suits, was probably of unlimited 
extent. Some have even thought that they had a rriniinal 
jurisdiction also. The abolition of these tribunals, whatever 
jieeuliar advantages may have been aftenvards thscovered in 
the new system, ifi all likelihood originated merely in the 
de.spotie policy of the first Norman kings, and their wish to 
retain in their own hands so immense a power as that of tho 
inUirpretation and administration of tlie law for the whole 
country. The Court of King’s Bench, to which all the other 
courts in the kingdom were thus subjected, was, in the literal 
sense of the words, the king's own court, which for a long 
time followed him wlierever he went, and in which ho fre- 
quently presided in person, while the ordinary judges w'cre 
always of his appointment, and sat merely as his substitutOs. 
It is true, that as good often arises out of evil, this arrange- 
ment has eventually turned out to be productive of certain 
advantages wliich were probably but little contemplated 
when it was first introduced ; but this accidental result has 
perhaps hud tho effect of making some inconveniences be 
too much overlooked with which it has been also attended. 

Among these is one at least of serious magnitude— the 
general withdrawal of justice from the doors of the people, to 
a distance at which it is always of difficult access, and fre- 
quently fdtogether inaccessible. ^If two of the king’s subjects 
^aVe a difference respecting a matter of which the law of 
the land can take cognizance, they are entitled to have it 
decided in the speediest and cheapest manner that is con- 
sistent with the dispensation of justice to each. Under the 
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M*tem ttcoorfin^ to which th« iaw is now administered in 
An^iand, this principle seems to be almost wholly forgotten 
or disregarded. The making justice speedy and cheap does 
not appear to have been thought an object worth aiming at. 
It Cannot be said that the attempt has failed ; it never has 
been made. It may possibly be that law cannot be lowered 
in price without being also deteriorated in quality ; but our 
present system cannot be deemed oven to have recognised 
the former result as desirable, although there were nothing 
to prevent its being attained. The spirit of that system may 
almost be asserted to have rather been that cheap law W’as 
in itself an evil- that the more expensive, tedious, and 
vexatious, suits could be made* m mucli the boll er — that the 
forth cr justice could bo removed from cvejy man's* door, as 
if it were the case of some nuisan(*c upoh which people 
wanted to turn their backs, the more perfect did the arrange- 
ments ol society deserve to bo accounted. 

filler 'views, however, have of late years begun to be 
expressed. The publu; have become tired of the blessings 
of dear and diflicult law\ The suitor w^ho, having obtained 
0 judgment in his favour, finds that he is nevertheless out 
of po<‘ket by the result of the action, after having licen put 
a thousand times out of temper during Us dilatory progress, 
has shown symptoms of a disposition to grumble at this 
mode of dispensing justice, by which, although ^leclarcd to 
be in the right, ho is yet treated as if ho wor(‘ in the w'rong. 
Kvon the less unfortunate litigant, who has succeeded in 
Tocovering a pjirt of his claim, and has thus come off a 
, gainer upmi •the wltile, asks why he should have had so 
niu^*li trouble^, and should have been put to so much ex- 
pense, in cHitainmg wh;it w'as his due. Supposing the oulhiv 
to Ih' all inontiuilly repaid, still its pressure in the first 
instance is severolyfelt. To the man who is without fimds, 
it is often a complete bur to the assertion of his right, hU it 
he cviT so strong. Plaintiff and defendant, in ev<*ry suit, 
except where one of the parties is playing a di.slionest game, 
unci making use of llie lu-iivy charges of the eausi* to 
oppress and overwhelm his adicrisary, alike sulVer and cry 
out under this grievaiu'e. . o: 

1 hese cuinplauits have long ago oshlhh^he(l a general 
eonvic’tion ni the public mind in fuNcjur of some such mea- 
sure us that w’hich is now, w e trust, about to he adopted by 
the legisiuUire. The iiistitutiou of a system of local judi- 
catories has lH*en recvimmended to ihirhamciit by severalof 
the mo.sl intlu<;nlial persons (»n both sides of pojities. Many 
years ago, the suhjc'ct was taken up by the present C’luui- 
cellor of the Exchequor, i^ord Allhorp. Ji. hill to effect its 
accomplishment w as afterwords introduc'ed into the House 
of Commons by Mr (now Sir Robert) Peel, then one of 
the ministers of the cnwvii. On the 21)th of April, 

• I H.'hi, the present Lord Chancellor (then Mr. IkoiUiham) 
obtained leave to bring in another hill for the .same purpose. 
In the debate* wliich look ])l.ie<* on this occasion, a concur- 
rence in the general vic'W.s of the mover was c^])re^^ed by 
Mr, Secretary Peel, tin* Solicitor-General (Sir Edward R. 
Siigden), and other speakers; and no opposition was made 
to the proposition for hnngiug in the bdl. The measure, 
however, utlcr having been read a second time and com- 
mitted, was allowH'd to drop, principally in conse(|ueii<‘e of 
the prorogation of Parliament in the folloiif ing ,hilu A few 
days after tlu* eommeneement of the next se-ssion, nnuitdy, 
on the lOt'r of TSoveinhi*r, Mr. Rrougham again introduced 
nearly tlie same hill, hut wa.s prevented from carrMiig it far- 
ther by his removal soon after to the House of J..i>rds. On the 
2d of December following, howiner, ho brought it fonvard 
in that house, when it was read once and ordered lobe 
printed, but was not farther proceeded witli. The present 
bill, w hich differs from the former in some of its details, was 
introduced by his Lordship on the ‘Atli of March m the 
present year. Tho public attention, therefore, ha.s been 
rejHiatedly called to the subjei‘t ; and ample opjiortunitie.s 
have l)een afforded for its eonsideratuai. But, notwith- 
standing this, on none of the occasions on which the mea- 
sure has licen brought forward, with the exception of tho 
last, has any stand been made by any party or individual 
against its principle, or more than some doubts expressed 
as to the practicability or expediency of some of its provi- ' 
sions. 

Even now it can hardly be said that tho prmciplo of the 
hill has been contested. Both Loi^ Lyndhurst ,and Lord 
Eldon, while objecting to several of its details, have/ by im- 
plication at least, assumed the possibility of its Comatig out 
of the'coiQunittoo in such a forin might induce thorn to 


withdraw their oj^position^ lord Lyndhurst, in the com- 
mittee, even described a eounter-project of his own, by i^ich 
he proposed to attain the same object with that contem- 
plated l)y the Lord (jhanoeUor's bill, namely, the proriing 
ol courts to wliich suitorg might resort, and where they 
might have their causes tried, in the neighbourhood of iheir 
own homes. The necessity, therefore, of some such reform 
of the present system as shall secure this end, may be re- 
garded as a point conceded on all hands. Whcflie^the 
pi-cscnt measure shall pass or not, or whether it may or may 
not ho found to answer its purpose, it may bo taken as cer- 
tain tlmt Westminster Hall will not much longer continue 
to he the place in which nearly all the suits are carried on 
that arise in eveiy part of England. There is noWy however, 
every prosjiect that the bill, with some modificaticm«perha|Nkti 
of a few^ot its clauses, will receive the sanction of tne 
lature. • , , 

JUfENILE VAGRANCY. 

Im our two preceding Numbers wc have noticed and dephhwdi 
tho progress>i\e growth of juvenile delinquency. To afreet 
this increasing e\il, to .snatch the youthful vagrant foeni’ 
temptation and misery, ere hi» mind is tainted W’ith vice, to 
lead the young criminal from the path of guilt, and to give 
to both habits of \irluo and industry, are among the high^t 
objects which can engage the attention of the philanthropist, 
lo preserve the rising generation from crime is at onco to 
strike at tlic root of tlic mischief, siiici* the misery in wbich 
our thieves and malefactors are reared is then destroyed- 
Ihe benefit which is thus done to society is infinite, and 
ever} member of the community must he personally inte- 
rested in the furlherancc of such an object. “ If crime and 
misery arc increasing, is the public sutficienily aware that 
the fault is m a great measure our own ? The felons of 1832 
were the neglected children of IHlO; ancl prtsont are col- 
w here misguided ) outU is placed under the tuition of 
the most expert masters in the arts of fraud and villainy. 
In the streets and woikhouses, thousands of children are 
under a course of education in crime at the public expense ; 
•eventually, ]H*rhaps, aUo to he hung or transported at the 
( xpeiisc of llu' ])ublic." 

llie above quotation is from the Prospectus of a Society 
for the Suppres'.ion of .Iu\ ende Vagrancy, formed three 
ycar.sagohv (.'apiain Breiiton and some other benevolent 
individuaU. It is e^ideIlt, however, that such a Society 
should be on a very extenshe plan to be productive of any 
pcrmaneiil efficac} . Ample funds are necessary, as w'ell os 
I the active support i)l‘ all persons who arc more anxious to* 

I pre^eIlt the existeiU'O, tluin to pums.h the commission of 
1 crime. The above Socict} has, at present, an establishment 
at Haeknt') Wi(*k for the education, employment, and main- 
tenunce of Jiuemle \'iigriuU!j. Here the} arc instructed in 
reading and writing for about tw o or three hours daily, the 
lest of ibeir time being spent in cultivating the gvound. 
The master works witli the hovs and supenntendii their 
general conduct. He leports that, conaideriug the circum- 
stance of their having been taken from so degraded a class, 
Ibeir good belniMour and their industry arc astonishing; 
they are in general, he adds, attenthe to the instruction 
bestow'cd on them, and are .apparently happy. 

Tlic Ifisiory of some of these unfortiinale children shows 
that, notwithstanding the enormous poor-rates levied in 
twen* pari>.li, there are cases of hopeless jiovcrty into which 
even cluldren may full ; and that at llie ago when they still 
require the lostering care of a parent to minister to their 
wants they ‘’may be left neglected and alone, cither to stajHi^e^ 
to beg, or to steal, as their previous habits may lead tbfem.* 
The account given of himself by one little boy who is n6w 
in this as}luni is parlicularly aflecting. He ia ttppareutly 
About nine or ten } ear.s ol‘ age ; and for the last twelve 
monlbs this eliild lias been a houseless wanderer VX iByAe 
Park. lie does not recollect ever to havo been the of 

a nicthor's care. ITis lather a seaman, and when he 
went on liis last voyage, left 30 a’. for the use of his child, who 
received it in w eekly payments of three shillings at a time, 
Tho father died on his passage home, and no f^arther allow- 
ance was made to the boy; on which the woman with whom 
he lived refused to keep him, and turned hitn adrift. He 
then went to the place where he was accu(|tomod to be paid 
hirt weekly allowance, apd sdnle compassionate sailors gave 
lam money. He aftc^airda caUwl again at his former 
dwellmg, but the womp no longer lived there ; 1mm that 
time he begged in ^ n^hhourhood of Hyde Park, and nt 
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ni|jht 4«pt in a tioHow ttee. In the severe 'vmXker be ob- 
some etrair to put into his miserable Mstiiig-plaec ; 
bnt he was bften very cold. Many days he was entirely 
without food, and once he fasted ^ forty^ight hours. He 
was sotnertimes ill, yet with all this suiTering he would not 
steal, because, as he says, “ his father told him it was a 
erifitie to Gk)d.’’ If he attempted to join other boys, they 
drove him from them ,* and thus was this poor little outcast 
Strutting trough life, till he was discovered and received 
into this asylum, where he is very happy and very willing 
to Work. It apfiears that, joined to the cxcellen tumoral pre- 
cepts of Jus father, he had likewise received some education 
for six months in a national school at Whitechapel, and can 
now read tolerably well. There is no reason to doubt the 
truth of the child’s statement; he has been repeatedly ques- 
tioned and cros8-exait\med by different gentlemeq of the 
committee, and he has never deviated from his first a(‘count. 

There are now about tweuty-eiglit b^ys in ibis school ; 
but it is evident that, With funds however targe, the employ- 
ment of young vagrants, and the reformation of juvenile 
offenders cannot he conducted on a sulliciently extensive 
scale at home. There are now on board the Euryalus con- 
vict hulk at Chatham, 407 boys, between the ages of nine 
and sixteen years. “ I will only ask," says (’aptain Bren- 
ton, ** if these poor creatures, thus pent up and associated, 
are likely to improve in their moral or religious habits; 
whether the trades of shoemakers and tailors, wdiirh they 
are learning, are likely to be enriched by their labours ; or 
whether, on thoir release from the hulk, they are not likely 
to he out of work themselves, or to displace others in these 
crafts, which are already ovcrsto(‘ked with labourers? 
Assuming that these questions can only be answered in the 
affirmative, I ask what possible good can accrue to society 
from such a forced and expensive education, and whether 
the honest and industrious of those trades, who have fairly 
served their time, and paid their premium of iqiprenticeship, 
have not a just right to complain that their earnings have 
been shared by a superabundance of workmen, who are 
thrust upon them by moans of a governiiumt capital? For . 
if these be good workmen, suCh must bo the effect ; and if 
bad workmen, then has the inoney ('xpended on them been 
thrown away. The only remedy for this, and most of 
the evils now existing; is the application of labour to those 
works which can do injury to none, and are ready to receive 
all.” Such occupation is to he found in our colonies. To 
maintain children here in the unprofitable labour of turning 
up soil which will yield little or no return, is clearly an im- 
provident waste of that industiw winch might be beneficially 
employed in the more fertile lands of our colonies; and 
this society is anxious to extend its sphere of usefulness, by 
permanently providing for the myriads of jioor children who 
infest our streets, and sending them to some of our posses- 
sions abroad, “ Nor should we wait, ’ says the Report, 

“ until they had disgraced themselves by crime, or plun- 
dered and destroyed ten times as much as their voyage and 
outfit would cost. If children can be snatched from infamy 
at a small expense, and if our CAdonies will receive them, 
shall we not carry on the good work with %'igour and perse- 
verance equal to the object?” 

The originators of this institution are already jn com- 
munication with a committee of gentlemen of the Society 
for Promoting Emigration to the District of Albany at the | 
Cape of GootlHope, who have evidently seconded the vic^vs 
of their cori’egpon dents, and are anxious to co-operate with 
them in every possible manner. Encouraged liy this prof- 
fer of support, the Society lias sent tw'enty-four ho) s to the 
Cape, and intends to forward another division as soon as its 
funds w ilL gadmit. Government has paid onc-half of the 
expcnsg^llfr the passage and outfit of this first' shipment, 
hut islpillged no farther. “ At the Midsummer .sessions 
at the iRdiBailey,” to quote again from the Report, thirty- 
three little boys, between ten and thirteen years of age, were 
sentenced to various terms of transportation ; and thus the 
gangs of full-grown villains are constantly recruited by the 
operation of the law, and thieves are educated at the ex* 
government, at a greater cost than it would re- 
qairlpo make them honest and happy.” 

The settlement to which the children have been sent, is 
Qrftlinin’s town, 'a considerable distance inland. Since 
tiie communication, “ demands have l^en pouring in 
irpii the Cape of Good Hope to send children out in almolt 
numbers. It is proposed that these children 
alipmilllp consigned to a Cogunittee of gentlemon in the 


settlement, #ho immediately on their arrival would draught 
thepi off ftjgong the settlers wishing for such young la- 
bourers*. To these settlers the children should be bound 
apprentices for five or seven years, according to their ages, 
and in return for their aei’vices, should be maintained* 
entirely during that time, and should likewise receive at the 
end of their term something to begin the world with, when 
they could either become small farmers themselves, or con- 
tinue as daily labourers. The committee would not lose 
sight of these apprentices, but would continue to w^atch over 
their welfare, and take care that they were well treated by 
their masters. Religious and moral education would, it is 
hoped, be provided for them as fur as (circumstances might 
render p'ossible. ,Tho expense of furnishing with clothes 
and outfit, and *of shipping the cliildren alreacfy sent, was 
under lo/., for each, while the cost of maintaining a child 
in a work-house is estimated at 10/. pt'r annum ; therefore, 
for not more than the cost of supporting them for one vAir, 
those children, who have no jiarcnts or friends to be inte- 
rested in their welfare, whose melancholy, isolated situation, 
i.s emphatically denoted by the term “ parish children” 
can be sent to a country where they may obtain inde- 
pendence by the exercise of honest inchistry, wdiilc by their 
labour they wdll materially benefit the rising colonics. 

“ In this society,” .says the ‘ South African Advertiser' 
of the 18th October, 18;32, “ w'c f^cc the g/u’ins of imudi 
good to the Cape. Our friends m Albany, J*nd oilier parts of 
the colony, have often expressed a strong desire lor a steady 
supply of free labourers from Europe; •and (?x[ii‘rienee has 
showm, that such apprentices as the Society are Iramftig, 
would ho upon the whole prcderablc 1u (iduli ciiiigrants, 
whose habitsS have been formed in ii state of society very 
different from that to be found in our agricultural districts, 
and who.se flawed dispositions and temjiers rend(‘r them nut 
only averse to a mode of life and a sjx cies of labour cpiite 
new to them, but in many instances absolutely iMen])otde, 
even if willing, to discharge their duty as uppreiUices. “ 

If the Albany farmers take this ])lan into cuiisidevation, 
they can open a correspondence* with the soc'iety upon very 
favourable grounds. In their district the apprentices would 
neither be associated with .slaves, as in sonu* oilier colonies — 
and in some districts, imhappih, of this colony— nor with 
convicts, as in New South \\'al('s, or any td‘our other penal 
hcttlements. They would be sootlu’d and rtH*orTcil(‘d to a 
life of peacejiblo industry by being idaced anjong their own 
country people, S|)eaking the same language, prolessing the 
.same religion, and entertaining the .same feelings and senli- 
ments respecting tlic many topics of daily thought and con- 
versation with themselves.” 

In Nova Scotia, labour is likewise in great demand, and 
steps have been taken to establish u braiudi society there on 
the same plan as that at Grabam's Town. The expense of 
sending cbildreii to this settbuueni it i. supposed would not 
be moR* than 70.v. each. Some geutliunun who nr(i now 
exerting themselves for the farther extension of this institu- 
tion have likewise an interest m tiu; pro'»])erity of the emi- 
grants of Nova Scotia, and are fulh, impre-ised with the 
I'-onvietion that the free im])ortation oftlu'se young labourers 
will greatly benefit the colony. 'I'hey are, tlmrefoiv, willing 
to uftbrd every faeflity winch can best forward their emigra- 
tion and promote the ir future ndvaiie-ement. Some of the 
members of the Society are rather dosiRuis that di'linc[ucnt« 
before they arc sent abroad should pass through a probation- 
ary state here; but to attempt this would be unodvisable in 
two points of view. The funds necessary for such a puiqiOHC, 
if the emigration be pursued on an extensive scale, would be 
much beyond what tlie most sanguine eould hope to raise ; 
while it is doubt! ul vvhother the work of reformation could be 
so successfully carried on among several hundreds of boys 
already initiated in vice. Rather take tlie children from 
their old haunts, separate them at once from their depraved 
associates, disperse them among respectable settlers where 
no bad example will be exhibited to them— where no motive 
for a continuance in depravity will be given to them, but on 
the contrary a strong motive for doing right. Tliey are 
then placed in a more favourable situation for losing their 
old habits, and for becoming useful and virtuous monibi 3 rs 
of society, than if they were under the most judicious course 
of education, within the limits qf a school, where they must 

* * Jhi* is* the settlement formed in year 1820, when about 5000 
British emigrants were conveyed to South Africa under the patro- 
nage of government j an account of their early adventures 
appeared in Nob. 5l and 52 of thet ^ Fettny Magaginc.” 
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necessarily herd with their old oonpanions, or wUh some 
equally vicious. Emigration then, as soon as possible after 
they are received into the asylum here, eppea/s to be the 
plan most likely to be attended with success. 

. If this great work is to be carried on to any boneflcia] 
extent, tlie co-operation of the lioarts and heads of many 
benevolent and intelligent persons will be required — all 
acting in unison and with judicious foresight. A few indi- 
viduals however zealous, however able, cannot unassisted 
accomplish so great an end. Large funds are essential to 
complete success ; the time and thoughts of many intelligent 
persons are required to appropriate these funds judiciously. 
The benevolent may therefore 1*0 expected to come forward 
liberally with their aid in support of this njost excdlent and 
useM chailty, the object of which is to pAmoto both the 
happiness of the individuals more immediately benefited, 
and the goofl of society at large. By its succ^essful working, 
nob only crime, but tho producing cause of crime, will be 
deAroyed, and a wide spreading contagion of vice will be 
exchanged for individual industry, virtue, and happiness. 

ABOLITION OF IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
Among various important measures of law reform which 
have been this session introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by the Sohcitor-Gcncnil, is one entitled “ A Bill for 
facilitating tho racovciy of Debts, the prevention ot Frauds 
by Debtors, tho relief of Debtors willing to make Cession of 
their proptrfcytfor thequ) ment of then* debts, and abolishing 
Tmpl*isonment for Debt, except in cases of Fraud." The 
last of the f>hfccts cnurnemled is that which the bill may be 
said to have chiofl) in view, and in reference to which all 
its enactments may be considered to be Iramod. The pre- 
vious clauses having laid down the modes by which it is 
proposed that the property of debtors shall for the future in 
all rases be made iniulabb' for the satisfa<*tion of the claims 
of their creditors, the 81 s! and 82 d clauses proceed us 
follows : — “ And whereas the present power of arrest is un- 
necessarily extensive and se'sere, and, pro\ision being made 
to facilitate the renicdy of creditors against the property of 
debtors, may bo safely relaxed ; be it therefore further 
enacted, that from and after the pu'^sing tif this act, no 
Iierson shall be arresteti upon any process for debt issuing 
out of any t*ourt, unless the plaintilf shall make oath that 
he believes tlic^debtor is aljout to abscond to a^ Qid payment 
of his debt, or on spi’cial order made by one of the judges 
of the superior courts. -And be it fnrtber enneted, that if 
any debtor, liaving been arrested eitlicr on mesne or final 
process, shall bring an action against the person at whose 
suit he w'us arrested, it shall he incumbent on such person 
•to prove that he had probable cause for believing that the 
party arrested was about to abscond." j 

If this bill shall, as there is every reason to expect, be 
passed into a law, it will put an end to the worst rchc of 
barbarism that still disgraces our legal system. The prin- 
ciple on which the present law of arrest proceeds is, that to 
bo owing money, and to be unable to pay it, is in nil cases a 
species of crime. Imprisonment, or the deprivation of per- 
sonal liberty, is one of the common punishments of crimi- 
nals ; it is also appointed to be tho piinislfinent of debtors. 
To this punishment all di^scnjitions of debtors aro sub- 
jected indiscriminately — no distinction being made be- 
tween the worst cases of improvidence or of fraud on the 
one hand, and those of the most unavoidable misfortune on 
tho other. 

There are few persons, probably, who will contend at the 
present day that such a law' as this is consistent either witli 
equity or with common sense. The only object, indeed, 
which it can be reasonably regarded as Smtem plating, is the 
iuterdiction of credit, altogether. It has in effect said that 
the person who borrows, or purchase^ on credit, although 
he wfll not be called to account if h(^ shall be fortunate 
enough to be able to meet his obligations, nevertheless doe.s 
80 at the risk of being punished as a criminal, if any acci- 
(lont, no matter how unavoidable, should intervene to put it 
out of his power to discharge his debt when it becomes due. 
Or, to put the thing in another way, it has left every man 
who may have incurresd a debt so far at the morcy of liis 
creditor, that the latter, if net otherwise able to recover the 
amount with which he has entrusted him, may insist that 
he shall be treated as if ho had committed some crime. 
What is this but to declare tliat to ask credit is really a 
criminal act. which will be punished whenever the perpetra- 


tor becomes tnvdved in certain entitling 

another person to call upon ^e kw to tak^ its eoursei'not- 
withstanding tliat it may bt passed bver when attentkm is 
not thus specially direotod to it ? 

If this was really the object of the law, it would have 
boon better to have enacted at once that credit should not 
be at all allowed, and that every person detected in eo trims 
greasing tho law should be s^t to prison. This would at 
any rate have been tho more open and straight-lbrviard 
course. Besides, in that case the power of applying or sus- 
pending the law, which is here the power d decitog whe- 
ther or no an individual shall bo treated a« a criminal, 
would not have . l>een left to the caprice of the very party 
who is worst situated for its calm and dispassionate exetcise* 

It is not impossible that, in the uncommercial pert<^ 
when our law of arrest originated, some prejudice ageinut 
the practice of credit, akin to the prejudice against U^UJ^^ 
may have contributed to its introduction and 
nance. It certainly, at any rate, would be no favourite ob- 
ject of legislation in those days to facilitate credit. But 
the motive of the law is no doubt to be principally .. 

in the same spirit wdiich has given so t>ranuical a characier 
to various other laws protective of the rights of property, and 
which appears to have constantly regarded the conservation 
of those rights as an object almost paramount to every other* 
In this instance the operation of the spirit in question baa 
produced a singular result. In tlie first place, the ri|^t of 
the creditor to his property, namely, the money duo to him 
by his debtor, has been held to be so sacred that it haa been 
deemed proper to allow it to be exercised at the cost even of 
the personal lilxirt) of the debtor. And in the second place, 
the property of the debtor also has been fenced round with 
nearly the* same extreme solicitude ; so that in many cases 
it is actually possible to incarc^erato his person, w^bon it is 
impossible to lay hands upon a shilling of his property. 

Any thing more absurd than this state of the law can 
hardly be imagined. Of two pow'ci-s, either of which might 
have been given to him, the creditor has wtually been de- 
ined the only one which he was likely to find at all service- 
*iible in the re<x>very of l\is iiftmey, and invested with the 
otlicr, w'hich in most cases he bannot apply .for that purpose 
with any effect whatever. 

But the w'orst characteristic of the present law is its un- 
necessarily cruel bearing upon the debtor. We have already 
observed that it makes no distinction between tho honest and 
the d’shonest debtor -between the scoundrel who has incur- 
red obligations which he never expected and perhaps never 
intended to discharge, and the merely unlbrtunate man 
who, without any fault of his own, may have been ren 
dered unable to pay what he owes. But w'e might have 
gone farther than this : for it actually places the dis- 
honest debtor in a far better position than the other. It 
sends both of them, indetMl, to prison ; hut him who re- 
fuses to surrender his property for the benefit of his credi- 
tors. it permits to live there in the enjoyment often of 
almost any accommodations or luxuries bis pecuniary re- 
sources can procure : w^hile it leaves him who has honour- 
ably despoiled hiintelf of everything, that he may pay 
what he owes, at least as far as he can, to pine in desti- 
tution a]|^d wretchedness on the gaol allowance. It thus 
offers an immense premium to dishonesty, and does its 
utmost to tempt and encourage the insolvent debtor to re- 
frain from taking that course w hich is the only just one that 
he can adopt, namely, to surrender hi.^ property, if required^ 
to the last farthing to help to discharge Ins debts. 

The imposition of imprisonment as a punishment for the 
non-payment of a just debt, might indeed be neceBsanr^ 
were there no other method of giving the creditor a hold 
upon his debtor. Tlic former must of course be enabled 
in some way or other to recover what is due to him from 
a party unwilling to pay it. But so far trom there bedrig 
no olher means available for this purpose, there is a modo 
by which it would bo answered a thousand times bettci\ 
ready at hand if the law would only adopt it, It oonskts 
simply in depriving the creditor of his eonti’ol over the 
person of liis debtor, and giving him in exchange a con- 
trol over his property. 

This amendment of the law it is tlte object of the preaent 
bill to effect. Wo cannot here enter into hny explanation 
^of the various arrangements which it proposes witti the view 
ofplaoing the property of insolvent debtors more completely at 
the disposal of their creditors ; hut we may probably return to 
this part^f the anbject alter the Mil has received itsW cor* 
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in passin^i; through the two Houses. If it shall 
b«(^6'a lrw> a« we trust it will do, the improvement, wc 
I«|ieat, which it will introduce into our legal system, will be 
one of the greatest ever made. It will destroy a power held 
hy one class of men over another class, which ought not to 
exist in a country culling itself civilized; which is more 
liaWe to he abused than any other which it would be pos- 
sible to name ; and which, in by far the majority of in- 
siatpscs, is only injurious instead of the reverse to the inte- 
rests even of the person exercising it himself. And for 
this barbn roe's, dangerous, and almost useless right of con- 
trol, it will substitute a natural and really elfeetno check, 
and one which can hardly admit of being in any circum- 
stances abused. 


COMBINATIONS. 

The metropolis, at the present moment, jircseiits one of the 
most curious and instructive examples upon record, of the 
ignorance and tyranny which are too often disjdayed hy 
workmen in the inanageincnt of their unions. It is the case 
of the copper-plate printiTs. 

Before we proceed to detail such of the facts of this parti- 
cular case as have come to our knowledge, wc must premise, 
that we thoroughly admit tin? right of workmen to join toge- 
ther for the protection of their own interests. The old eoin- 
Innation laws w^cre, with great propnety and justice, rc'pealod, 
because they were dostriietive of the freedom of industry. 
The object which wc have in xic^v in pointing out some of 
the absurdities which united workmen commit, is to show that 
the greater number of their laws and regulations are, m the 
same way, destructive of the freedom of indu.stry ; that th«‘> 
could not be tolerated if they emanated from any government 
or corporate authority ; and that, in truth, they are without 
any parallel in th^ extent of their fi>ll\, except the instaiiees 
which arc furnished by the anti 'Commercial decrees of various 
states in the fourtoonlh and fiftoenlh centuries. 

The copper-plate printc^^ of London, for the most part, 
form a society or union. The number of worknum, alto- 
gether, does not reach .'100. Tor the last fortnight the biisi-* 
ness has been nearly altogether suspended : and the progie.'»s 
of the i>eriodicahw'orks of art, llie great hnineh of the huM- 
ncss, is cither interrupted or altogether stopped. Se\eral 
pubhcationa which had furnished euiplo} incut for man) hands, 
from month to month, will not appear on the regular day. I‘he 
dispute between the masters and the journeymen originated 
in a question of price, not \oi 7 important in its amount ; 
hut the masters, finding that the regulations of the union, ;is 
they ought to have dlsco^e^e(l long ago, uere calculatc’d to 
embarrass the natural opijrutiuiis of tlunr manufactun* at 
every step, have resolved to resiMt many of the <-oiulitions 
wdiich tlie men ri'quire to be observed before they v ill con- 
sent to exchange their labour for wages. 

The business of plate-printing has very considerahH m- 
<^Teased within the last seven )oars, and it is daily increasing. 
This w tVic natural consoipieuce of the inlvoduction of en- 
graving* upon steel; hy which the finest works of art inav 
be so multiplied from a single plate, that the) are ])hiced 
within the capacity of purchase of the midfile classes, instead 
of being the exclusive luxury of the rich. Now it is perfectly 
clear that, with an extending market, derhed fron. an ex- 
tension of the taste which creates a demand, the suiiply of 
labour wdiich was adequate seven years ago is not siitlicient 
now. In point of fact, the business of plate-printing in 
London has increased six-fold. The rcgulalions of the work- 
men have not had the effect of proportioning the supply of 
labour to the demand : they have kejit the supply below the 
demand, and consequently production has been impeded to 
a considerable extent. The labourer, the capitalist, and the 
consumer, are each injured by such regulations. 

The principal points in which the combination of plate- 
printers exhibits a lamentable ignorance of the principles of 
commercial freedom are, Ist. in their regulations for the 
taking apprentices ; ‘id. in their proscription of all other 
Tiwkmen but those of London ; and 3d. in their enforcement 
of enormous wages for mght-work. For the assertion of 
their opinions upon these subjects nearly two hundred men 
are now out of employ; living, indeed, upon a common 
fUnd, but, in so living, exhausting the provision which might 
tove supported them in sickness or old age. Unfortunately, 
|jgy QO look to these casualties of life; the jiarish .is* 

® ^'**^*^ wages and iinprovi- 

MPIpeiiditure. * 


With a rapidly increasing market, the two or three hun* 
dred plate-printers of London hold that they are equsl to 
supplying all the demand of that market. They begin, 
therefore, by asserting that no master, whatever be the ex- 
tent of his capital or connexion, whether he employe two 
presses or tw o hundred, shall take more than two apprenticea 
— ^iii some special cases three have been allowed. If any part- 
ner in a plate-printing firm has not been regularly appren- 
ticed in Lomhm, the privilege of taking any apprentice at all 
is lefiisod. Tllris is tolerably arbitrary, to begin with. But 
the folly and despotism do not end here. Having prevented 
any addition to the number of labourers, with a rapidly in- 
creasing demand for thci^ labour, the joumeymen plate- 
printers draw' a line of cireumvallalion round j^ondefo; and 
maintain that no man shall be employed who has not been 
apprenticed in London, or within ten miles. Many plate- 
priiiters are employed in Binnmgham —they cannot come 
to the metropolis; and yet the metropolis is ready to clfer 
tbeiii constant work and high wages. An industrious and 
skilful liand in this bi anch may earn from 2/. to 3/. per 
week; and the extension of the market ensures the conti- 
nuance of this state of things. Blit no: the workman from 
Birmingham is not to ^ct foot in Middlesex ; the workmen in 
Middlesex are rosol\cd that no addition shall be made to 
tbcir nuiiibcr.s ; the extension of the market is of course to 
he limited by their autliority. To pr(j\ eiit 'this extension 
they resolve to ki‘ep up prices ; — and llieN^jSct about this in 
a most injurious way. 

The hours of work in this trade jjie frotpjci«:ht in the 
morning till eight at mght, with twm hours deducted tor meals. 
There are no fine.i for not being at work earl)*o)iouUh ; but 
if a man presumes to stay a moimuit bevoiid eight in the 
e\cmng without eluirgiiig ibr niglif-\j ork, lie is tiiud a 
guinea. Night-work is paid one-half more t.han dav-w'ork; 
at night the w ork is v\ orse done, and there is a w aste of eapital 
ill artificial light. But the journcN iiien hke luglit-work, 
and inght-work accordingly cntois largely into the jirice of 
all (’iigra\ings. 

AVo had intended to have offered a fl w ]iarallel r^xamides of 
tlio moclis in whieli the freedom of ludusti) was Ki jit down 
hv the ordinances ol guilds and stall''* in the infaney of com- 
merce, lull our spacL* will not jiermit us, allhougli wc may 
n'turii to the SLih|(‘el. dlie^e e\iK hu\e been de^troved, iis 
far as government'* and iminiiMpal enrporatiojis* hine been 
concerned, In the growing mti'lligenfe ol“ ‘society, hut eliietly 
hy the eomiVtition of country with country. Tlie nation 
which permittei^ siicli dogs upon nuliislrv to exist, found 
out that j)o\erty and decrepitude' followid iii their train ; 
and that vNhdst the mtej'(‘sts of parlu'ular ela'i-es were sought 
to he protected, the eoinmon welfare I'fall was destroyed. It 
will be the same with all coiuhiuatioiis of workmen which, 
arc founded ujion sucli gross injustice as that of the plate- 
pniiters. The) will he de<trove(l cem[)elition. France, 
ami the Netherlands, and llah, h.n e man) .skilful j)lat<‘- 
pnnters, who will soon fiinl then* W!)\ to London if such 
Ignorant resolut ions as those w'e lia\ e desci ihed are ]ierMste(l m. 
Thejouriieyinen oC this tiade an* (‘ortniiatel) situated, il' they 
could appreciate theiv own position. Thi* wages of tlieiV 
labour must haio a natural tendency to ii>e, if the y will 
lea\e the haUim.e of demand and supjdy iii the labour- 
market to regulate itself'. 

('ombinatioiis of workmen are bi'comiiig so general, that 
it is of the iilmosl importance that tome sltqis should be 
taken to inform them as to their mvii leal interests. AVo 
shall emleaioLir lo contrihule to tliis work whenever W'C see 
occasion. VA^e inn) properly conclude tins notice hy an ex- 
tract from “ The Information rccciyt'd h) his Majest\‘s Com- 
missioner.s as lo the Administralioii and Operation of the 
Pnor-Law.s. ’ It exhibit.'*, in a lery striking manner, the 
.s(*lf-abasernent and real mitery whieli a workman encoun- 
ters when ho relies, not upon his own honest exertions, but 
upon union funds and parish funds — both, in their inisup- 
plicalioii, intolerable evils : — 

A leather-dresser has, for some years past, preferred 
parish and casual relief to the honest gains of liis employ- 
ment. The 01 erseer stated eighteen years as the period of 
his present mode of life. The pauper seems to think it is 
not quite ,so long ; ho talks of thirteen : how'ever, he does 
not violently impeach the overseor'.s statement, which may 
therefore be assumed to be tolcflhably correct. 

“ He belongs to an incorporated or combined trade ; tlu' 
directors of this combination issue tickets to the members. 
These tickets are renewed from time to time. The holder 
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^ of tSie ^8 about from place to place, but must pot take the 
aaine road more tban oucc in six months. Wfth thes^in- 
teryalB he is again and again assisted, and, as in the present 
case, for a very long space of time together. 

This ticket is available iif every part of the United 
Kingdom where a club or lodge of the trade is established. 
The individual in question might have had work at 1/. per 
week, but be refused to take it, or indeed 30.v. per week ; 
nothing under 2/. will satisfy him ; and w'h^n pressed for 
reasons to account for liis refusing such offers— 'Wdicn asked 
whether it would not be bettor to get 1/. ner w’oek tban to 
trust to casual sources of support, he replied, that he should 
not like to be ‘ tinned black* (query — roturncrl, black?) 
which would be the case if he worked under*pricc. 

“ Thus, then, as far as an individual instance will avail, 
(and it seems to be a fair sample of the general system,) we 
sec .the eftccts of parish aid upon the combinations for 
rai/iiigand keeping up wages, whose ramificatioji.s extend 
over the wdiole of these kingdoms. This man gets a ticket ; 
he is, by his own admission, a most worthless fellow^: to use 
lii.s own mild and gentle language, be has been ‘ a very 
fdohah man, his laiilt has been drinking.' Though at times 
of Ills life, and that too for lung periods, he has been earning 
from 2/. tn 3/ per week, bo has neglected to make the 
slightest pvo\ ision for his future necessities ; hi.s nealth has 
been greatl> impaired by liis Mcious habits: his character, 
proliably his \aUTe as a workman, has been lowered by his 
own dehb^‘rate ads, ^i‘t be is not to take emplojment but at 
■ the Jiiglicstwbgis ; and in older to support him in this un- 
roasrtriable d'iuiand, he a ticket from the trade, for 
which be pa)s l-v. (»(/. per month, constantly : this funnshes 
him with bis own support a.s a ^agabond; for ubdi he is 
at home his relud' IVom the trade ceases, and the inleivaLs 
of travelling arefilb’d up b\ parish aid, liis wife and famih, I 
let it he obsened, are c.instun'h on the parish, fur /ic only 
triuel,'. his round-.. No source of siippoit is objected to by 
Ills fellown; notliing incapacitate^ linii from receiving the 
benelit of his ticket, hut h(m(‘'.t industr\‘ in his own trade : 
let it be km>un thal be has once Ikhmi guilty <;f this of 
making the best term-, lu' could - of agreeing fur what his 
services arc worth, and supporting himself and bis family 
honestly and in eomfort — and he struck oil' the list, and 
dimied all fiituie hcuelit Iroin tins fund : tin* paMiienIs to 
winch are in *a manner eompulsor), and raisiMl from all in 
tht! trade. It is probable that tbi'- fund, if hrtnostly, and 
Jairly, and properly e\])ended, might nntirly destroy all 
nccessitv fu’ the meiulieis of thU trade ba\ing recourse to 
parish aid; s(» far, liowiner, from the funds being applied 
to such lioiioiirabh’ and beneficial jiiir|X)st‘s, the} arc made 
to contribute to the support of comhmutions. ’ 

Tlii.^ is a eoiidition winch, we should tliiuk, e\er) honest 
and intelligent w’orkman would shrink from as the wor.tt of 
calamities. 
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SivcE our last publication nine Reports, from the twentieth 
to the twcnlv-eightb, both inclusise, of the C'oiimnUee for 
the Classification of Petitions luiM* been issiitd. A.'^ before, w e 
give an abstruet, show ing the most imporliint parts of their 
contenU, The number of jietilions and signatures are the 
total amount pre.seiited during the ses.sum, except where 
mentioned to the contrary. 

N<>. of No. of 
Pclitioiisi. Slgub. 

Parfuimrntary. 


For vote by ballot , . . . . 

Against the septennial act . . . 

Against nocturnal legislation , . , 

For an alteration in liio reform act 
Miscellaneous petitions connected witli parliameu: 


Ui 

U 

4 

10 


25200 

*J2U0 

.*{155 

15.04 

5214 


7vt’c/f,s/a.vneo/. 


For the better observance of the Sabbath 
Against the Sabbath obsorvanrelMll 
Against the administering of oatli.s 
Against tithes and church-rates , • 

For alteration of the law's relating to lloniaii 
Catholic marriages . . • « 

For the removal of reli^ons disfthilitios 
Against lay patronage in Scotland , • ♦ 

Against diurch temporaltties bill (Ireland) • 

For bptter regulating the Katablishcd Church lu 
“Wales . • • • • • • 


1152 

21 

10 

I 

7 

112 

113 

6 


271252 

2014 

1507 

110 


4570 

22248 

^ eoluj 

0815 

3542 


Ectlnimikal, 

For teaching the Irish to read tha Scriptures 
in their own language , « • • 

Against tithe commutation bill • • • 

For rcnnival of civil disabilities from the Jews . 
Against removal of disabilitieB from the Jews . 

For cnminiitaiion of tithe . . . • 

For abolition of tilbes in England * , • • 

For abolition of tithes in Ireland , • 

Forappoinflng in Ireland clergymen who speak 

Irish • 

Against the Irish Church establishment 


Ko, of 
PoiUioMt 


4 

6 

49 

4 

2 

45 

2 

10 


No. of 
%lan« 


45 

497 

455^ 

134 

m 

17142 

22401 

10 

3826 


7ajr€t. 

Against the corn laws . , , , , 20 

Against the assessed taxes . , ,40 

Against the house and window' tax • , 120 

Against taxes on kmfwledge , , . ,18 

Against malt tux ..... 88 

Against stamp on receipts . . . • 25 

Against the tax on soap .... 58 

For . a reduction of tajtes .... 38 

Against various otlier taxes — none of these have 

been included in former publications , C5 

Ireland, 

Against the^ new system of education • . 13 

For introduction of pOor laws . . .19 

Against the diNtni hances bill , . . C85 

For a repeal of the Union . . . .58 


19030 

19923 

66300 

13203 

30360 

0096 

5200 

45513 

4000 


1406 

S378 

421345 

lOtm 


Miscellaneoua, 

For the abolition of slavery • . . ' . 

Against abolition without compensiation . • 

For renewal of East India (/barter . • ♦ • 

Against the retail beer act .... 
In favour of ditto 

(^miplaining of a) mses in corporations . . 

Ill favour of faiiories* regulation bill 
Against factories’ regulation hill , • * 

*I’'or rey)eal of erirniuHl laws • . » . 

For a iegislati\e regulation ol AV'uges for band- 
looin weaving . , * . • 

Against the vestry acts . . . • , 

Against general register bill . . •* • 


4942 

5 

3 

190* 

15 

124 

94 

1.9 

19 

54 

4 

20 


1295813 

937 

1805 

22907 

13706 

71719 

114261 

2122 

7284 

48505 
21944 
L 8207 


Other miscellaneous petitions reported since the 
publication of the last CoinjKinion to the 
Newspaper .....* 90 34801 


POST-OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
I FRANCK, 

In the ( ora panion to the Newspaper, for May last, wo gavff 
a detailed statement of the coutemjjlated iraprovemon& ia 
the Post-Ofliee arrangements w'llh France, Wo have now 
to announce that, to a certain extent, tlicse arrangements 
are completed. The treaty was signed in London on the 
2 1 St of .lune last, and sent on the following day to Paris to 
he ratified : on tlic receipt of this ratification, which must 
airivo m a few' days, the arrangements will be immediately 
curried into efteef. As we tormerly stated would pixibably 
happen, tJie jiroposiil on the part of the French that the whole 
of the postage, in either country, might Ih) paid on delivery 
of the letter, ha^ not been acceded to; and another j)ro|W)sal, 
for the mutual transmission of newspapers, either free or at 
a low rate of postage, has also been rejected, together ijritli 
some other suggestion.^ of a .similar tendency 

The points agred upon are, that tlie communication shall 
he dull \ instead of Jour times a w’oek, as lias hitherto boon 
the and that misdiieeted letlcrs, which have up tO 

this time been relauied by the respective post-offiee<3, «kaU 
he returned niuiithh ; in order, w licrever possible, to be, re- 
stored to llio writer.' I'bis, in many cases, will be fottliA 
great iinportanci'. as the letters often contained money* 
which, although the .address of the sender may have been 
stated, was taken iK>s,sessiun of by the post-oMce establish- 
ments. This uiiliiir gain, which in France, is said to have 
in some years amounted to seven or eight tliousand pounds, 
is at length to ho aljolished. We trust, how'ever, that the 
stejis now taken will lead shortly to still further improve- 
ments ; —and that a principle of oo-operatiori, which bids fair 
.to establish one branch of that harmonious arrangement 
which oa^t to subsist ^tween two great nations, may not be 
jirevcntcd raaohing its^ll practical operation, through any 
technical difficulties vvhioh perseverance may surmount 
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BiycB--7The following return of articles 
produce imported into and e:||m foom 
KnJ^om, are all fur the year ended 5m Ian. 1833. 
quantity of sugar imported was, of the pro- 
dujtte of ihe British plantations, 3^84,244 cWts. 2 qrs. 6 lbs. ; 
Id'auritius, 541,770 CWts. Iqr. Gibs.; of the East In- 


^ea,' 175,1252 owts. 5 lbs. ; of the foroigr 
'fiwts. 2 qrs. 21 lbs. ; making a toti 


? qprg* ID J 


hintations, 3GB481 
of 4,867,784 cwt. 


Tlio total amount of duty received was 


2d; the bounty paid on the exportation of 
Brh;i^ sugar, and repayments on over-entries 

abd damages. See., amounted to 9G0,10U. 19r., leaving 
4,3#4,338/. 174. 9d as the neti produce of the duties on 
sugar. The total quantity exported was 1,143,034 cwts. 
3 qrs. 17 Ibii., of which 368,095 cwts. 3 qrs.^ was raw; and 
remainder refined, reckoning the latter in the proportion of 
34 cwts, of raw to 20 cwts. of refined sugar. 

Bum. — The quantity imported was 4,753,789 gallons; 
3,513,905 proof gallons were entered for home consumption ; 
and tho gross amount of duty received was 1,581,499/. 24. 7d. 
The cxpoiis amounted to 2,323,335 gallons; of wliich 
988,497 were taken by Germany and Prussia, and 1701 
only by France. 

(Jo flee , — TIk' quantity of cotfec imported was 49,98 2, 939lbs. ; 
the net produce of the duty 598,038/. 5s. lid ; and the total 
quantity exported 25,719,742 lbs. 

(Jocoa . — Tho c|nautity of cocoa-nuts imported of British 
])lantatiim.s and ft>reign produce was 2,971,019 lbs. ; together 
with 3 U)8. ol' lausks and shells, and 183.5 lbs. of cho- 

colate and cocoa-paste; tho gross amount of duty received 
upon which was 10,929/. yis. lld 


Spit'ii.s.- In' th(‘ ^car ending Jan. 5, 1 H.33, the quantity 
of spirith iminiifactured or distilled, amounted, in England, 
to 3,788,(108 gallons, in Scotland to 9,97l),0.'{8 gallons, in 
Ireland to 9,260,920 gallons ; total, 21,028,026 gallons. Of 
this (juantity (lu‘rc' was duty paid for home consumjition, in 
England upon 7,259,2'^ 7 gallons, at 7s. per gallon ; in 
Scotland, iijion 1.S61 ,5 1 5 gallons, at 3.s\ 4d ; and in Ireland, 
upon 8,657,7.^6 gallons, likewise at 3.y. 4d The total 
number of gallons for home consumption amounting to 
20, 778, .5.58, and the amount of duty to 4,973,444/. O^v. 2d 

Tobacco awl S^m/J^—The quantity of tobacco, ftc. entered 
lor home coTi sumption, in the year ending Jan. 5, 1833, w’as, 
of unmanufactured tobacco, 20,10 4,864 lbs. ; qf manufac- 
tured tobacco and cigars, 148, .51 7 lbs. ; and of snuff, 23 1 lb.s. 
The rat(* of dnt\ i'j 2.v. Od per Ih. on iinnlaniifactured tv>- 
bncco of ain British possession in AiiuTica, and 3s\ of any 
other place ; y.v. jx’i lh. on luuuufactured tobacco and cigars ; 
and 6v. per 11). on snulf. The total gross n'ceipl of duty, 
during the aho\c period, was 3,090,270/. Hs. 8d 

Metals iuqiorted into and exported from the United 
Kingdom m the year 18.32. 

Iron, Fnrepjn, imported in bars or unwrouglit, 18,961 tons, 
12 cwts. 2 qrs. ; in rods, pigs, wire, old broken, and old cast- 
iron, &c. 1 92 tons, Iqr. 5lbs. ; iron ore, 377 tons, 17 cwts. Iqr. 
19 lbs.; chromate oi iron, 339 tons, 17 cwts. 15 lbs. ; un- 
wrought fttc<d 622 tuns, 4 cwts. 2 qrs. 9 lbs. ; steel wire, 
50 lbs. ; iron and steel niiinutiwdurcs, not otlferwisc described, 
entered by .weight, 197 tons, 6icwts. ; entered at value 
2772/. 18.s\ 3d 

Exported: -In bars or unwrought, 3450 tons, 12 cwts. 
3 qrs. 2 lbs. ; in rods and pigs, 55 tons, 13 cwts. 15 lbs, ; un- 
wrought steel 810 tons, 13 cwts. 8 lbs. ; steel wire 52 lbs. ; 
iron and steel manufactures, not otherwise described, en- 
tered by weight 197 tons, Oj cwts. ; entered at value 345/. 

Imn, British . — Exported : — Bar iron, ^74,024 tons, 5 cwts. 
1 qr. 24 Ihs. ; bolt and rod-iron, 6938 tons, 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 
18lbs. ; pig-iron, 17,566 tons, 1 cwt. Iqr, 13lbs. ; cast-iron, 
12,495 tons, 1 cwt. 1 qr. 12 lbs. ; iron wire, 666 tons, 7 cwts. 
3 11)8, ; anchors and grapnels, 1 606 tons, 1 8 cw ts. 3 qrs. 3 lbs. ; 
hoeqis, 9417 tons, 14 cwts. Iqr. Gibs.; nails, 4347 tons, 
18 cwts. 1 qr. 2 lbs. ; other wrought articles (excepting ord- 
nance) 18,595 tons, 3 qrs. 17 lbs. ; old iron for re-raanufac- 
ture, 773 ton.s, C cwts. ; unwrought steel, 1 1 12 tons, 7 lbs. ; 
British hardware and cutlery, 16,294 tons, IScwhi. lib. ; 
the declared value of which was 1,433,297/. 17«. 5d. 

Cotmer, Imported; -Unwrought, pwtly wwmg^it, 

or old for re* manufacture, 2260 cwts. 2 qrs. 1 Ib. i ^oppqr ore, 
79,219 cwts. I qr. 21 lbs. ; manufactured, enteuedhj freight, 
• 1 cwt, 1 qr, 16 U)S. ; entered at value, 4636/. 8a. 

Exported;— Unwwmght, partly wrought, or <dd for re* 


mcmufacture, lB64)6««: 3a«a« 

by weight, I cwt. 1 qt, W m i airtwed at \ 5lk 

Copper, Export 77,41? «ta, 

3 lbs. ; coin, 2 cwU. $ l^aBa» 6e., 79,994 cwto. H Bip, ; 

wire, 13 cwts. 2 qrs. 18 lb». 5 wrought copper of other GOrta, 
37,165 cwts. ) qr. 19 Ibs. ; t«4al of British copper exported^ 
194,612 cwts. 22 lbs. ; amelted in Hie kingdom from foreign 
ore, 13,894 cwts. Iqr, 18 lbs. 

2V'n.— Imported -29,203 cwts. I qr. 8 Ibs, Exported, : — 
British, 31,837 cwts. 2 qrs. 3 lbs.: fbreigUr 21,719 Otdtft# 

3 qrs. 1 3 lbs. ^ 

Glass. — Quantities of flint and plate, broad, crown, and, 
bottle glass charged with duty in me United Kingdom in 
each year, IVom 1820 to 1832 ; stated in cwts. 

1826. ~Flint glass, 71,625; plate. 12,958; broad, 81 1 

crown, I’SS, 606 ; bottle, 42^|644. v; 

1 827. “~Flint, 75,])67 ; plate, 14,807; brood, 7611 ; onrtA;. 

138,744; bottle, 4-1 8, 268. ^ J ; 

1828. — Flint, 82,494 ; plaU*, 1 7,684 ; liroad, 6972; orOWB; 
141,787; bottle. 430,799. 

1829. — Flint, 79,250 ; plate, 14,484 ; broad, 6864: crowU, 
114,862; bottle, 382,894. 

1830. — Flint, 72,942 ; plate, 13,301 ; broad, 4845; crown, 
96,565 ; bottle, 340,793. 

1831. — Flint, 7'), 619; plate, 15,067; broad, 5915; crown, , 

100,086; bottle, 293,868. ^ 

1832. — Flint, 75,771 ; plate, 12,270 ; broad, 6304; Crown, 
103,902; bottle, 316,36.5. 

The amount of duty charged in 1832, was, on Hint 
212,160/. 6.V. 9rf. ; plate, 36,810/.; broad, 7956/.; crown, 
381,639/. 1 7s . ; bottle, 1 09,328/. Hie drawback paid in the 
same period, was, on flint, 67,726/. 4^. lOrf. ; plate, with 
allowance fur lust metal, 3023/. 3^. 5</. ; broa^, noting; 
crown, 6v5,120/. 15#. 4d.; bottle, 53,765/. 4s. !(/, • 

Shipping. — In the year 1632 there were built and re- 
gistered in the several ports of the United Kingdom 759 
vessels, the total tonnage of which amounted to 92,915 ; and 
also 33 steam vessels, of which, the tonnage was 2851, 

The number of ships entered inwards in the different 
ports of the United Kingdom, in 1832, was, of British, 
13,372, the tonnage amounting to 2,185,980, and the men 
employed to 122,594: Foreign, 4546 vhips, 639,979 tons, 
35.390 men. Cleared outwards. — British, 13,292 ships, 
2.229,269 tons, 128,293 men: Foreign, 4391 ships, 651,223 
tons, 34,834 men. 

Atioimeys.~Tho number of certificates annually taken 
out by attorneys and solicitors practising in England and 
"Wales has been during the following years, reckoning from 
Easter Term in each year, in 1819-20, 6764; 1820-21, 
0930; 1821-22, 7090: 1822-23, 7353; 1623-24, 7^19; 
1824-25, 7894; 1825-26, 7928; 1826-27, «193; 1627-28, 
8430; 1828-29, 8624; 1829-30, BOOB; 1830-31, 9016 ; 
1831-32, 9083; 1832-33, 9221. The duty has increased 
during the above period, from 57,646/. in the first twelve- 
month t ) 79,006/. in the last. 

Bankruptcy. — Tho following is a list of the commissions 
of bankrupUry, sealed and opened, in the years from 1822 to 
1832, both inclusive. 



CominiBBions 

Town Commit- 

(.iountry rtimmig. 


RenIcHl. 

Biou!» op<'nL'd. 

sloii* opened. 

1822 

, . 1419 , 

. 4fi« 

634 

1823 

. . 1250 . 

. 632 . 

. 396 

1824 

. . 1240 , 

. 574 . 

396 

1825 

, . 1475 , 

V 683 

, 44B 

1826 

. . 3307 , 

. 1229 . 

, 1220 

1827 

, , -1688 , 

671 . 

• 742 

1828 

. . 1519 . 

. coi , 

• 620 

1829 

, . 2150 . 

, 809 . 

. 910 

1830 

. , 1720 . 

. C6l 


1831 

, , 1886 . 

. 692 . 

. 770 

1832 

. . 1772 . 

. G43 , 

, 740 


Church of Ireland .— accounti relating to iKo 
church of Ireland have been loctely prepared under the 
direction of the Royal Commisaioners appointed for inqutrhtg 
into the Eeclesicwtical Revenue and Patronage in that part 
eff the United Kingdom, One of these is a statement of tho 
revenues of the different sees, from which we extract that 
part giving the net yearly produce of each see, and of tho 
prefem^ts annexed lo it, on an average of three years 
ending 3lBt Dec., tgsu omitting^^^ienee and forthtngs. We 
iM from anoHier the gvoes smmber pt aeree in 
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lMig|i64yiea8U7e» profitable and unprofitable, attached to each 
the groes amount of rent reocited from tenants of all 
A&petipUonm whether holding in fee* or for terms of lives and 
yiw* or at will, or without lease. This rent, of course, forms 
part of the sum stated as the whole revenue of the see. 


Net H<*vt»uuo. 
£ 


Acres. 


Rents. 

£ 


Bishop of 


f Armagh . 

, 


14,494 

100,563 

.. 4,6.34 

- Dublin • . 

• 

• 

7,786 .. 

34,040 

.. 3,202 

- Cashel . * 



6,308 .. 

20.046 

.. 2,100 

u Tuam . * 

• 


6,996 .. 

86,899 

.. 2,730 

Meath . 



4,068 .. 

29,2h9 

.. .3,06.5 

Cloirher . . 

, 


8,668 .. 

22,591 

.. 2,3.56 

Down and Connor 


4,204 .. 

.30,241 

.. 1,352 

Derry . . 


• 

12,1.VJ .. 

77.102 

.. 2, ,59.3 

Kaphoe . 


• 

5,052 .. 

1,392 

.. 1,451 

Kilmore ^ , 

a 


6,22.') .. 

28, .531 

.. 1,537 

Droiuore 

• 


4,216 .. 

18, 122' 

.. 1,518 

Kildare • • 



6.061 , . 

.5,074 

.. 2,629 

Osaory . . 


a 

3,322 

21.7.10 

.. 1,015 

Ferns . . 


a 

5,730 .. 

26, ‘29 1 

.. 2 096 

liimerick 



4/J7.t .. 

12,985 

.. 2,452 

Waterford . 



.3,9.13 .. 

13,189 

.. 2,493 

Cork . . 



3,%l 

11,485 

.. 1,471 

Cloyne . 



4,091 .. 

12,482 

.. 1,311 

Killaloe , 



.3,966 .. 

16,76.5 

.. 1,.345 

Klphiii . 



6,203 .. 

42,843 

.. 2,044 

Clonfert 



2,970 .. 

11,744 

. . 543 

Killala . . 



3,410 .. 

45,542 

.. 1,280 



£128,808 

669,247 

£45,2.58 


From another paper it appears that the trross inrome of 
the deans and chapters is ViCG/. ; that of the \ icars’ choral 
estates, 11,261/. ; that of the minor eunoiincs, 762/. ; and 
that of the economy estates (the fniuU appropriated to the 
rep^r of cathedrals, &e.), 7:UG/. The total income of these 
ecclesiastical corporations, tlien'fore, is 2.1,G0(i/. 

Another paper has hecii jinntod coiiliiiiung an accvnml of 
the respective values of the bencllces in the seieral duK'eses 
in Ireland. From this it appears that there are, in all, 
1456 benefices or lit ings in the Irish church, of which I, 
(in the diocese of Down,) is df the value of 2800/. ; 10 arc 
between 2000/. pnd 2600/. ; '20 hetween IjOO/. and 2000/.; 
23 between 1200/. and 1500/.; 48 between looo/. and 
1200C; 74 between fiOO/. and 1000/.; 148 between 600/ and 
BOO/.; 281 between 400/. and 600/. ; 38G between 200/. and 
400/«; and 465 between 30/. and 200/. 


JSPfUcation . — Estimated gross and net amount of taxes rc- 
‘P^Atdf expired, and reduced, and of taxes imposed in each 
year since the termination of the war. 


1 

Repealed, Expired, or Reduced. 
Gross. 1 Net. 

Imposed. 

1 

Gross. j N»t. 

1 


£ i 

£ 

£ 


£ 

s. 

1814 ' 

948,flCl I 

932,827 1 

288,685 

o' 

288,69.5 

0 

1815 

222,749 

222,749 

17(, 772 


17G77‘2 

0 

1816 

17,886,660 

17,547, ,365 

392,0.58 

o' 

37.5,058 

0 

1817 

07.812 

36,195 

8.191 

0 

7,001 

0 

1818 

9.524 

9,504 

1,3.56 

0 

1,356 

0 

1619 

273,57.3 

269, 4»4 

3,102„302 

0 

3,102,302 

0 

18-20 

4,000 

4,000 

119,602 

0 

' ]•! 9,602 

0 

1821 

490,113 

471,309 

4.5,200 

0, 

44,fcU2 

0 

1822 

2,164,037 

2,139,10) 

— 

1 

— 


1823 

4,286,389 

4,185,735 

18,8('0 

0| 

1 18,596 

0 

1824 

1,805,467 

1,801,333 

40,605 

Oj 

[ 49,605 

0 

1825 

3,771,019 

3,676,239 

.53 100 

o| 

48,100 

0 

1826 

1,973,915 

1 967,215 

188,955 

0 

i 188,725 

0 

1827 

84,038 

8 1,038 

21,40‘2 

0 

j 21,402 

0 

1828 

52,227 

51,908 

1,966 

10 

1 1,066 

10 

1829 

126,406 

126,406 

— 


1 — 


1830 

- 4,264,425 

4,070,742 

696,004 

0 

606,004 

0 

1831 

3,180,312 

1,588,052 1 

627, .586 

0| 

627,586 

0 

1832 

751,996 

747,204 

44, .526 

0 

44,526 

0 


_ 42,345,529 

.30,931,856 

1 5,836,110 lol 

5,823,118 

10 


British Mmoum.-- A. return of all hoquests, donations, 
and contributions made to the British Museum, from 1821 
to March 1833, has been printed by order of the House of 
Commons. The principal gifts have been that of the library 
jpf Cieorge III., *the cabinet of Greek coins of R. P. Knight, 
‘”^4,, the corns and medals of (reorge IV., a collection joC 
topography by Sir R. C. Hoare, a c^eclfon 
I and other casts in plaster, formerly^ me pro- 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, by the Royal Academy ; and 


a collectionjjf thirty-five pictures, chiefly by able 
tho late R|V. Wm. Holwell Carr, There we$ diso 
rated twenty-six other accessions of minoir value* The 
number of MSS. in the Museum in 1821 was 17,937, there 
are now 21,604. The number of charters in 1821 woe 
16,42.3, there are now 19,003. Tlie number of volumes of 
printed books in 1821 was 115,925, there are now 218,957| 
and 14,410 duplicate volumes have been parted with. 

Diplomatic ^ Permm $. — The following is a list of the 
names of persons now receiving pensions for diplomatic 
services, with the length of service, tho annual amount of 
present pension, and the a^jgrcgate amount of what has 
been paid to each person, as abstracted from a return pre- 
sented to the Hffiise of Commons, which contains in addi 
tion tho date of the grant of pension, tho number of years 
it has been paid, and a statement of the capacities in which 
the holders have been employed. 


Name. 

5Vari»‘ 
son ICO. 

Pronont 

annual 

pollMOU* 

Aggrc^rate 
amount paid. 



£ 

£ 

e. 

d. 

Arhiithnot, Right Hon. Charles . 

33* 

2056 

8672 

3 

7 

Adair, Right lion. Sir Roix’rt . 

f-t 

2056 

44843 

12 

10 

Bagot, Right lion. Sir Charles . 

193 

1700 

779 

17 

11 

C'athcait, Karl 

8i 

1780 

22535 

19 

8 

Chad, George William 

19 

12SL’ 

295 

2 

3 

Clancaity, Earl ..... 

11 

1/86 

1G074 

0 

0 

Cockburn, Alevandei .... 

21 

1 5 1 6 


8 

8 

Cowley, Right lion. Lord . 

28 V 

1786' 

45.3.1 

17 

4 

On wford, Sir James .... 

'4 

8S6. 

2525' 

0 

0 

Douglas, Audi ew Sntipc . . • 

2(li 

706 


0 

0 

Elgin, Kail of 

11 

17«6 

5.31.31 

10 

0 

Ftllcun, John 

c 

4.16 

12317 

0 

0 

Frerc, Right lion J. II. . . , 

8 

1,516 

40553 

0 

0 

Frere. BarOuilomcw .... 

lb} 

1066 

1213‘J 

12 

4 

ILiiles, Dame) 

17 

1000 

31196 

7 

3 

ILimmoiid, George .... 

m 

1066 

258^2 

14 

4 

Iki\ey, Lionel ..... 

10} 

lOtiG 

8262 

10 

0 

Hamilton, TeiiLtk .... 

i-’3 

706 

6001 

0 

0 

llejteshuiy, Loul 

26 

1700 

657 

4 

3 

Keene, Chail s 

3 

213 

8520 

0 

0 

Liston, Right lion Sn Robeit 

.30 i 

2056 

37050 

O 

10 

Mac*kcn/ie. ('olin Alexaiidex , 

24 

bSG 

ISOI 

17 

10 

Meiry, Anthony ..... 

19 

1.51G 

.39017 

0 

0 

Moiier, Jolin Philip .... 


1516. 

lti913 

0 

5 

Morier, Janv*** 

104 

976 

11767 

16 

{) 

Moi ton., Karl of 


43(> 

3489 

0 

0 

Orford, EhiI of 


706 

,5171 

10 

0 

Onseley, Sir (»ore 


17«G 

31255 

0 

0 

Paget, Sn Arthui 

13 

17o6 

4 4050 

0 

0 

Peniose, Rev. Thomas , . . 

4 

213 

4473 

0 

0 

Pierreponf, Henry ...» 

•'i 

1066 

26801 

1 

0 

Si. Helen' R, Lord 

19 

2056 

72553 

1 

2 

Smith, John Spencer .... 

M 

1066 

27449 

10 

0 

Stiangfoul, 'Viseomit .... 


2056 

135.50 

9 

1 

Stuait de Rothesaj, Lord 


2056 

737.1 

0 

0 

Talbot, .lames 

61 

526 

15517 

0 

0 

Taylor, Right lion. Sir Ihook 

30' 

1.336 

1)173 

0 

0 

Thornton, Right Hon. Sir Edward 

1 25 

1786 

20872 

7 

0 

Walpole, Thomas 

1 13 

706 

25J16 

0 

0 

Wei ry, Francis Peter .... 

1 m 

436 

3815 

0 

0 

Wickham, Right tilon. William . 

\ H 

1066 

29315 

0 

0 

WiUuck, Sir Henry .... 

17 

34G 

2076 

0 

0 


* ThpBL* pensions aro, in several cases, increased pensions, those 
granted in the fiist instance having been Hmaller in amount ; but tho 
whole are included iii the aggiegate. 


LONDON ‘-CHARLFS KNlOirT. 22, LUDGATE STREET, AND 
13, PALUMALL EAST. 

Shopheppprs and UaSitrra may ftp supplied fFhalesale hy the folloiplng 
linohselltrs ; 


Londtm, OuooMiiRTnop, 
rani/pr allpp, rafer 
no^tcr row 


Jlnih, Siifim"*. 
Birmingham^ Drakp. 
Bristol, Westlcy 8r Co. 
Burr/ St. Edmundh, Lan 
kratfr. 

Cnntprhury, Martin. 
r<ii Aa/e.TbtirnRrri & . Scott. 
Verby, VViIkiiH & Son. 
Bevenpori, ByoTn. p 
Voncastert Brooke &| 
White. ■ 

Mxeter, Balle. 

Falmouth, Philp. 


Hull, Stevenson. 
fp) spy, (’arrf*, inn, 

Baines^ New^^onu* 
Ltmoln, nionk<> ASona. 
f.iifrpoot, Willfner & 
Smith 

Llandoviry, D* R. feW 

llffS 

f ynn, Smith. 

Mnnrhflttpr, Robinson, 
and Wi»i>b & S«m«is 
iV/ wcoitle -upon - Tyne,-^ 
Ch»rnlt>y. • 

Norufioh, Jarrold k Son ; 

nnrl Wilkin Ic Fiotolier. 
Notfinghnn, Wright 
Ojpfordt SUtter. 


Plymouth, Npttleton. 
Portutft, Horspy, jun. 
'^hpffield, Ridffp. 
<hrpv'shury, Tfbham. 
Southampton, Fletcher, 
/.anw End, Staffhrdshiit, 
C Waltr. 

Voi renter, Deighton. 

Buhlin, Wakemnn, 
EdMrurgh, Oliver^ BoyJ. 
hlnsgow, AikinKon & Co, 
Aberdeen, Smith. 

JVeuf York, Jaekton. 

Berlin and Petereburgh, 
A»her. 


Printed by Wxttuii QZiOWei, Pnke-ftreet, Lembetk. J 
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Introduction. 


Thk working of the poor-laws has at length taken s^o forcible 
a hold on the' public mind, that it is easy to fur(;b(‘e that 
important chanysps in these laws must soon be made. It 
would be but a truism to remark that, when on the point t>f 
legislating, il.is of gieat importance that tho whole country 
fihoald ha\ij hefore it a clour view of the facts and argu- 
ments df the ^asc. 


j some creditable person would take him into forvice for two 
years ; and if he oCfended a third time, he was to be aiiyudgod 
a felon. 

As to the punishment of ordinary pffonces, such as tholl^ 
burglar^, kc., no bounds appear to have been observed. Sr 
Frederick Eden, ia his Htstory nf the Poor, says, when 
speaking of the stale of things m the sixteenth century 
“ Writers who contend that seventy of punishment is not 
the best preventisc of crime, are fully justified by the history 
of the period. Never wore severe laws issued in gxoator 
abundance, nor executed more rigorously ; and never did 
the unrelenting vengeance of justice prove more ineffectuaL 
The prisoners for debt, in the different gaols in the kingdom^ 
are stated by Mr. Hume, on the authonty of an Actw Par- 
liament puss(‘(l m to have exceeded the numbor of 
60,000 ; und Harrison, a writer soon after the period ia ones* 
tion, assures us that the king (Henry Vlll.) executed hismwg 
with such severit) that 72,000 ‘great and petty thieves were 
put to death during his reign.* Harrison adds that, even in 
Elizabeth's reign, ‘ rogues were trussed up apace and 


The question of the poor-laws,— that is, tho question 
whether or not it is icall> who and humane in society to | tliat there was not ‘ one year commonly wherein 300 or 
undertake the care and relief of the indigent,- one on i 100 of them were not devoured and eateiwby the gallows in 
which able, upright, and lienevolent men have come to opjx)- ! one place and other.'” 

site conclusions. Tlius it is that, at the present moment, | That the numbers of executions just given are not exag- 
while many excellent persons arc strongly advocating the 
introduction of paov-Uw', into Ireland, others, with equally 

good molnos, are not only opposing such a measure, butaie - ^ — - o— r — 

condemning the existence of poor-laws altogether, and on- n et confirms, by his own atatrtnents, the numbers of deaths 
deavouriog to prepare tlie jiubhc mind for their repeal m » w'C have gi\en. 

this country. 1 To picture to ourselves the bloody w'ork of the law (which 

The fact is, the question is one of such extent, and 1 Harrison ihonght insulficient) in its full extent, it is ineces- 
branclies off iq so many directions, that it is no eus> matter ‘ sary tohear in mind thattlie population of the country three 


gerated, is rendered probable by the fact that, great as they 
are, Harrison complains of the relaxation of the law, and 
regrets that so few rogues were punished in his time ; and 


to get that general view of it which is necessarv to enable 
us to pronoiincd whether, <i.v n u'hole, the institution is good 
or bad. For so much is there of good artd of bud in tin.* 
working of it, that any one who enters upon its examina- 
tion, with an impre-.sion cither in itsfa\ouror against it, 
will find plenty of materials to support his opinion, 

. The public is indebted for u ^ast amount of evidence, 
relating to the working of the poor laws, to the laborious 
researches of different committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and to those gentlemen w ho form tho present Poor- 
Law Commission. We shall draw abundantly from the 
stiK‘k thus amassed. 

The English poor-laws, as they now stand, were enacted 
somewhat more than two hundred years ago,— namely, in 
the year 1601, being the 43d year of the reign of Eh/abclh. 
For many years previous, owing chietly tothe breaking up 
of the feudal systora in the reign of Henry VII.. by which 
the retainers of the great landed proprietors were dissevered 
in vast numbers from their ancient connexion, pauperism 
and crime (which almost ahvays go togctlior) had existed to 
a frightful extent in this country, and many ineffectual 
attempts had been made to suppress them.- Punishment in 
its most appalling form had been tried in vain, not only on 
tho malefactor, hut on the mere beggar. In the year 1546 
(Ist of Edward VI.), alow was passed caSdemiiing any able- 
bodied man or woman, who should refuse to labour, and 
who should be idle for three days, to the punishment of being 
branded with tho letter V, with a red-hot ir.m, on tho breast, 
and odiudged tho slave of the informer fur two years. If. 
after this, ho ran away from his mastor, he was, on being 



iwiwrwo^take the beggaV into hi» semw «« a year; 


time, 
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hundred years ago was much less than it is at the pre^nt 
time. 

These accounts are strongly corroborated by a statement 
presened by Strvpe, winch was w'rittcn by an eminent Jus- 
tice of tho Peace for Somersetshire in the year 159C. In 
euumcrdting the disorder which then prevailed in that 
count}, tho author informs us that 40 persons had tliere 
been executed in a )car for robberies, thefts, and other fido- 
iiies: 35 hunit in the hand ; 37 whipped; 183 discharged: 
that those who were discharged were most wicked and des- 
perate persons, who neser could conic to any good, because 
they would not work, and none would take them into service; 
that, nolw ithstanding thesi* great number of indictments, 
the fifth part of the felonies committed in the county wtero 
not brought to trial : and the greater number escaped cen- 
sure, either from the superior cuuning of the felon.s, the 
reraissneSs of the magistrates, or the fiwlish lenity of the 
people: that the rapines committed by the infinite number 
of wicked, w'andering, idle people, were intolerable to the 
poor eountrv’iuen, and obliged them to a perpetual watch of 
their sheepiblds, paslures, w'oods, and corn-fields : that the 
other counties of England w’ore in no bettor condition than 
Soinersebhire, and many of them wvre even in a worse : that ‘ 
there were at least 300 or 400 able-bodied vagabonds in, 
every county who lived by theft and rapine, and Vfho somOr 
times met in troops, to tho iiunibi'r of sixty, and conunittaA 
spoil on tho inhabitants : that if all the felons of this 
were reduced to go<Hl bubjeetion they would form a stro^ol^ 
army : and that the magntrates were awed by the aasociir 
lions, aiid the threats of confederates, from exeontiiig justice 

on the offenders. 

It is plain, therefore, that, at the time when poor-laws 
were introduced, the country, from whatever cause, was in 
such a condition, from the prevalence of beggary and crime* 
•IS to muko the adoption of some measure for the allevdation 
of the evil a matter of absolute necessity. The poor-law of 
the 43d of Elisabeth answered at least this temporary pur* 
pose ; and whatever may have been its effects bn the whol^ 
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m important cflwaequence, which immediately followed ftem 
itt wns undoubtedly the removal of much of the destitution 
had previously existed, and of the lawlessness to 
which that destitution led. 

The len^ of time, in the second place, during: which a 
legal i^Ovwion for the poor has now been established in 
Sugland, and the extent to which the habits of the labourin^f 
elasies have become moulded to an accordance with that 
system, will be admitted, we believe, by all reflecting persons, 
to owose an insuperable obstacle in the way of any attempt 
to e^t its pbolition except by the most gradual process. 
No such scheme can he entertained by any 0110 “ who is not 
prepared to see society thrown into entire confusion. AVc 
must plainly lay our account, therefore, with the existing of 
the poor-laws for a long time to come. Indeed, the period 
of their abolition, if ever it should arrive, must be determined 
by the extent of thet tnoTHl and, intellectual advancement of 
the great mass of the working p^ple. They must perceive 
themselves, that the poor-laws interfere ^vith their advance- 
ment, and keep them do^vn in the scale of society, before 
the removal of these laws can he safely, or even justly, set 
about. ^ The only mitigation of the evil, which can he 
prudently attempted at present, is a reform of the adminis- 
tration of the law, and of such of its provisions as may be 
amended without its principle being interfered with. This 
being the case, it may not be amiss for us, bct\)ro we pro(!eed 
fhrther, to notice shortly a few of the incidental advantages 
which seem to belong to a poor-law, tliat we may bo the 
better disposed to submit to the pressure uhich, whiatevcr 
may be its amount, we cannot all at once shake off. 

Incidental Advantages op a Poor-Law. 

1* A Poor-Lmv seems to create a strong motive in the 
Walthy classes to attend to the welfare, of Ike poor. 

The 8l,at« <5f Ireland may serve as an illustration of the 
complete separation that will soinetimos take place between 
me landholders and the lalwmrers of a country, and of the 
dreadful condition in which the latter may be consequently 
left, when the misgovemmont which has created the causes 
of the division is not met and counteracted by tins corrective., 
The following is an .extract from Mr. Scrope's able work on 
thatcoimtry: — . 

“ A servile war has, indeed, been for some time raging 
in Ireland : a convulsed and desperate struggle of thousands 
for existence. Those who have undertaken the task of 
pacifying and improving that country are much mistaken if 
they think that the remission of church-rates, or the conces- 
sions they have made of a part of the Protestant church 
establishment, will go any way towards effecting their object. 
The tithe question— the church — the grand-jury laws— the 
more or fewer Catholic.s appointed to the sheriffalty or magis- 
tracy, — these arc all tonics for political agitation among idle 
mobs; but the midnigtit massacre — the doily plunder— the 
frequent insurrection— the insecurity of life and property 
throughout the agricultural districts of Ireland, — these ar«' 
neither caused by agitation nor can be put down by agitation. 
They are the desperate efforts at revenge of a people goaded 
by Want and misery to madness : they arc the necessary and 
natural results of a state of the law, which allows the land- 
Wners of a country at one time to encourage an excessive 
I^Wth of the population on their estates, and at« another, 
when the caprice seizes them, to dispossess all this popula- 
tion, and turn them cut on the highways, without food, 
l^me, of shelter I 

That this is the true source of the horrible outrages 
Which are now in almnst daily perpetration in Ireland is 
proved beyond a possibility of doubt by an examination of 
the nature of these offences. Against whom are these san- 
guinary attacks and threats of attack for the most part 
levelled ? The tithe-owners or their proctors ? The magis- 
trates and gentry ? Excisemen or travellers? No I But 
against the * land-takers,’ as Uiey are called- the incoming 
tefiants of farms, whose former occupiers liave been turned 
odt to make room for them. Against those who, in the des- 
perate compeiiuon for the occupation of land, os the only 
m^ns of existence, outbid the herd of houseless wretches, 
imd excite in them the same rabid jealousy as rouses a pack 
bf gaunt and starving wolves against the one who may get. 
pDiteession of the morsel for which they are contending.*' 

^As a pleasing contrast to the conduct of many Iri^ 
ewhers, we will lay before our readers a statement of Ais- 
exertions of the pariah -officers of Oldham 
bn mi bcoasion of unforeseen calamity to tba 


working olasiefl. We extract from the Report bf Hen- 
derson, one^of the Poor-Law Commissioners : — , 

The sonnd condition of Oldham ii not attffoutable;to 
uninterrupted prosperity. In the year 1826, in consequence 
of the failure of Saddleworth hank, the accidental hmning 
of the Priory mills, and many of the fketories cearing to- 
work, a large portion of the population was thrown out of 
emplo}Tnent and reduced to want. The poor-rates were 
doubled ; and the select vestry made great efforts to meet 
the eril, sometimes assembling at twelve o'clock in the day, 
and sitting until thrCe or four o’clock the following morn- 
ing ; and it was remarked that the relief administer^ by 
the select vestry was far more efficient than the subscription 
funds sent from London, knd distributed through other 
hands. A w^ell-yrganized system of relief has peculiar value 
in fluctuations such as these, to which manufacturing towns 
are extremely liable. The expenditure of the township was 
gradually reduced to its usual limits, as the difficulties of 
t\ic times were surmounted. Tlie poor-rate last year was 
2.V. in the pound, on a valuation of three-fourths of the rack- 
rent.” 

2. The Poor-Laws put it in the power of society to check 
the rate of increase in population. 

The very opposite of the advantage here pointed out is 
often, indeed, justly laid to the charge of poor-laws; for it 
is said that these laws, by making a parent sure that his 
child will be provided for, act as a premium to improvident 
marriages. • 

The Tact is, that almost anything, however excellent in its 
nature, may be perverted into an engtno of mlsdnef. As 
Bentham says, a loaf, shot from the mouth ^of a canflon, 
becomes an instrument of death.’ So, in the prvscnt case, 
if pauper parents are put under no discipline, and no part 
of the burden of the child is thrown on' to their shoulders, 
they will suiToiiiid themselves with families, without making 
any provision for their maintenance ; and not only dispro- 
portionately increase the number of labourers, but exhaust 
the lalmur-fund in the shape of relief for want. In whole 
districts iu thi« country, too, the restraint upon encumbering 
society with illegitimate children is very small. The mo- 
ther is allow'ed to continue at large, and positively to 
ceive more money every week for the support of the child 
than the child costs. 

But suppose that principle of the poor-laws, which gives 
to society the control of those it is called u]K>n to support, 
to be carried into full effect in all parts of the country — as 
it is to a certain .extent in the best-regulated parishes- and 
then how do matters stand? Parents, who are giving birth 
to children the) are unable to support, would be remo\ ed 
to a '\vcll-disci])lined w'orkhousC, separated, and made to 
work hard, until they bad shown that they can be i^turned 
to societ) without be<‘oming a burthen to it, either as 
regards themselves or their children. If this plan were 
always adopted, those who, without considering their means 
of providing for a family, would run headlong into marriage, 
thinking to throw the support, of their children on their 
more prudent and industrious neighbours, would soon be 
stopped in their career, and made to feel the consequences 
of their attempt to defriiud society. 

In illustratioiv^of the better c^ourse of things in a Well- 
regulated English parish, we will give an extract from the 
evidence of John Grey, Esq., before the Committee of the 
House of Lords appointed two years ago to inquire into the 
working of the poor-laws “ Do marriages take plac® 
generally at a very early period? — Not very early. There 
is one check which 1 think is very salutary, the custom of 
being possessed of a cow\ It is not considered a very 
reputable thing for a young man to marry, unless he can 
be so independent is to furnish a house and obtain a cow : 
when they arc able to purchase a cow atid furnish a house, 
they have a degree of independence which enables them to 
face the world and set up lor themselves. It certainly does 
happen sometimes that there are early and improvident 
marriages, especially if there is a clula in the way ; that 
commonly ends in a marriage; but in such cases it is 
not unfrequent that there is that connexion between the 
master and servant, that the master may either lend him 
a cow of his own until he is able to get one, or give him 
a little assistance in purchasing it tiu he is able to work 
it out. 1 Imve done that, and prefor that mode, because 
it is desirable to let a man have a foeling of having a pro- 
perty of his own, for ae you encourage a spkit of 
independence." 
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8. The Poof^Lem* fighily applied, qford cm addHioml 
vnotive to the exerdee of foresight and prudence, by making 
the rmard good conduct certain. ^ 

Sore agftin, a# in the case qf increase of population* the 
rtffy opposite effect is often brouerbt about by the unwise 
fiooeedinj^s of parish oificers and magistrates* In many 
parts of England, as we shall presently see more fully, a 
plan has been introduced, which, for its absurdity and de- 
moraUaing tendency, stands perhaps unrivalled. We refer 
to what is called tlio aihwance eyntem ; which simply means 
an arrangement devised by certain country magistrates for 
securing to a pauper regular fixed wages every week, with- 
mit the sUghtost regard to the man's character, his industry, 
or the value of his work. A pauper applies to the overseer 
fi>r relief, and this is the kind of prooeedittg — Ilfiivo you a 
wife?— Yek And how many children ?— Five. Lei me 
we : a man and his wife is nine shillings, and five children 
is seven shillings : that makes sixteen shillings. What 
wages are you getting Seven shillings a week, sir. 
Seven shillings ? Hum ! Seven from sixteen, leaves nine. 
There’s your money. (Gives the man nine shillings.)" 

Tliia is no exaggeration of what takes place hundreds of 
times every week. But it is no more in the true spirit of 
the poor-laws to act in this uay, or to treat all paupers 
alike, whatever be the cause of their poverty, than it might 
be to subject all criminals to the same punishniont, what- 
ever be the nature of their offence. 

4. Thp Ptior-Lairs withdraw temptation tn crime, amt 
give sec uni if ia projurty. 

What behave sa»l about the great decrease of crime in 
thitf country since the introduction of poor-laws, is here 
applies file ^ as are also owr remarks on the vast amount of 
crime in Ireland at file present litno. 

AVlien, in carrying forward the principle of the poor-lifws, 
a good system of national o(lu<’alion shall lu* established 
ill this country, wo may hope to see even the present 
amount of <‘rimo in England greatly reduced. The iiu- 
provomenl in tho public luorals effected In education in 
some of tho American stales is most gratifying. It is 
the province* of the ])oor-laws to step in, when, from any 
cause, whether from inevitable ealumity or from sheer mis- 
conduct, a man is reduced to that state of destitution in 
which ho is ]>lac(*d under great temptations to commit 
crime. For its own sake (to say nothing of the unhappy 
individual)* society should take elmrge of any one of its 
members who has arrived at this point, unless the doing 
so is likely to bring others into the same situation. 

There is inucli evidence in favour of tfie belief that tlie 
number of tlm*ves is not very gri'al. The person at the 
head of the police of the town of Bimiinghain infonns us 
that the same set of offcndi‘r.s come through his hands 
•time ullor time. He mentioned one case, in whicli a 
young w'oman had been eomraitted to the count) gaol nine 
times in otic year, A cunning rogue, however, will not, he 
■ays, venture on more than two (‘onvictions in the same 
county — a third com ietion being too frequently followed by 
transportation, a punishment not at all popular among 
thieves; after u second conviction, therefore, he generally 
moves his quarters to a neighkiuring county. ! 

The tax which society is silently paying in consequence 
of tho existence of but a comparatively small number of 
thieves is enormous. How many thousands are there in 
this country who would gladly pay a yearly tax of ten, i 
twenty, or fifty pounds, to be freed trom the necessity of 
guarding against robbery ! How much, too, would most 
kinds of property be increased in value, and how greatly 
would the daily transactions of life be facilitated, by any 
arrangement by which those who are likely to commit de- 
predations should be placed under cont^rol ! 

5. Mild punishments can be of little avail, unless either 
there is but little poverty in the country, or there is a provi- 
sion for relieving the poor. ^ 

It ii evident that to a stm^M man^ a prison in which he 
would ba fed, clothed, and and required to work 

hut moderately hard, would bp kjft^ng but an ofeiect of 
fear* He would wish Ibr admlttaiffi® and if ho were not 
allowad to enter vritbout going thvfl^^ the ceremony of 
brealuiig a law, the breach would soon oe made. As it is, 
and even with an asylum provided for tho poor, the dread 
of being placed in an Engl^jh gaol, or of being sent to the 
hulks as a convict, is not always very great, astnafellowing, 
wttraeu frem Mr. Chadwick’s Report (pages 84 jj— 1^43) vUl 
tillOW,*)** 


Mr. 

stated that— 

** It is quite tmmu tm 

offices to come to out fMih to fei ^4 mnobm 

against whom ohai^pNi'ii^ imdi* The poUoetaffixmi ere 
well acquainted with theif olwraelerB, It i# the wofhl 
characters who genonilly raise tumttlte- They fepqateAy 
tell me, tliat, by being sent to Bridevell, they are suvs 
getting plenty of food, and shall be sent out with oletiteib 
1 do not know what clothes are given to them these 
I have frequently seen them better dressed when they oam# 
out of prison, than they were when they^were dbnt in* Thej? 
frequently dare mo to send them to Bridewnll* Tlte» W 
no difference between the girls and tho nwn # tilSts 

of tho two, the girls are the worst." 

Mr. Charles Mott, the present contractor fer th« wppsH 
of the pwr of Lambeth parish, and who formerly eontiwitein 
for the poor of Gosport, gave the following ovidonoe 

** I am sure, from conversations which 1 have had og 
subject with tho superintendent of convicts, that tite can* 
vict receives more bread a-day than the pauper. 
it is notorious at Gosport, where I have lieaxd it doscan^^ 
upon by mony of the inhabitants, that the convicts vssssifW 
one ounce of meat per day more than the soldiers set te 
guard them. I heard at Gosport, that the convicts b«i0|; 
told to do something which they did not like, one of thteH 
oxclaimcd, in the presence of the military guard, * Wbulb 
next, I wonder ! d — n it, wo shall soon be as bad Qff M 
soldiers.' The eonviets ridicule the soldiers ; and I huvp 
myself seen a convict hold up some food to the guard*^ 
ing, ‘ Soldier, will )ou have a bit?’ Yet the (Wratinn 0* 
this sysfem in gaol® and workhouses was pomted out years 
ago, and it still continues. Tho convict s labour is propoT'^ 


I tuuinhly .slight. 

“ Do you find this state of things, as tu punish^nt* ve* 
act upon the workhouse ? * ^ ^ 

“ IX'cidedly so ; end most mischievously as to dijMa^ine 
and management. Tlie paupers are well aware that thOT® 
is, in fact, no punishment for them. From the oonvaraa- 
tioii I have had with convicts* it is clear, that confinemant 
*in a prison, or oien transport dtion to the hulks, isnotmueh 
dreaded. ‘ We are better fM/ 1 have heard them sgy. 
* have lietter ololheH, and more comfortable lodging, than 
we could obtain from our labour ;’ and the greatest, in feat 
almost only, punishment they appear to dre^, is being de- 
prived of female intercourse. Some months since, thiee 
young women (\vell-known prostitutes) applied for relief at 
Lambeth workhouse ; and, ujxin being refused, two of them 
iminedinteh broke the windows. C)n the moment, the 
three were given into custody to the police ; but recollect- 
ing that on!) /wv> ^\ere guilty of breaking the windows, the 
beadle was sent to state the fact, and request from 
seer, that the innocent person might be discharged: shg, 
how(!^er, declared that she would not be separated from her 
companions, and immediately returned to the house and 
demolished two or three more windows to accompludi bat 


,, , - 

Nothing can he clearer than that the actual ocmditmA m 
the labouring man, who maintains himself and bis femUff 
without assistance from the parish, ought always ^ 
in view in regulating the allowance of food, and the dimraite 
comforts, of criminals and of paupers. The quantity of fiaM 
given to the pauper ought always to be less than that 
tained by the independent labourer, and of a coeswr^ 
bo should also bo required to work harder than to 
labourer, and In every other re»i>ect ho ought to he in a 
worse condition. So again the prisoner, the man who 
committed a moral offence, ought to l>e in a wvrw state ax 
comfort than the pauper. All this, one would 
plain as possible ; yet as we have s^n, and asi^ aballli^ 
occasion to point out again, this order of tbin^ 1A 
positively reversed. The root of the evil is to wairt at m 
uniform system, as well for those recemug patocbtel 
as for prisoners. As regards both classes tow Is to 
widest difference in different parts of to teuntvy* 

«. The Poor-Laws, if fvUy admMaterei, may be made io 
supersede the necessity </ other eharifalme imtUuHcms ^ 
almost every hind. 

There is unhappily ho doubt ‘ttifii to etot produced by 
many of the nummKms cbaiities of this country fe by no 
means one of unnmto ttoad. 

* Cbarithble relief iMudidoh^y spslied bcte.ca a mmrd to 
imposture, dlstracto to uttenmn m to wmito toctn from 
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Kja 0ii3ti iKkeaHA pf betterittg W* cotodition, creates discontent) 
iSiAis in every vay hurtful to soc^ty at largo. It has been 
leWrhed by soni’e traveller in Spaing that the convents at 
>#Wiih alms are doled out without re^d to the real merits 
#the applicants are always the centres of wretchedness. 
Tiwre is no doubt that the same effect is produced, to a 
oettain extent, by some of the charities of this country. 
Borne evidence relating to this matter appears in the report 
ef the Lords’ committee before reforrod to ; and a good aeol 
ihor^ has been met with by the present Poor-laws Commis- 
sioners. , 

The fact is that, unless there exists some ready test of a 
parson's ntjcessities, such os his willingness to enter a well- 
disciplined workhouse, and submit to hard work and spare 
diet, it is no easy matter to administer charity m a way that 
shall really promote the general welfare of the community. 
To perform the task of judiciously administering charity, it 
often demands a high ilegree of intelligence, a power of fore- 
seeing distant effects, a capability of weighing eMdenee 
and sifting the truth, and lastly the ])ower of keeping the 
feeling under the control of the judgment. Without these 

a uaUnCt in the dispenser of charity, there is great danger 
lat be be doing positive mischief. Some institutions, 
such as those for tlio blind, and the deaf and dumb, hos- 
pitals the reception of the maimed, or those who are suf- 
fering ftom acute illness, together witli scdiuols for education 
widiout maintenance, are but little exposed to imposture ; 
and are doubtless producti\e of great goofl. There are, 
however, many other kinds of eharilablc institutions, which, 
though highly honourable to the benevolent feelings of the 
supporter, and showing the greatest desire on their parts 
to do good, are nevertheless productive, wc fear, of more 
evil than benefit. 

The thing to ho specially guarded against in relieving the 
znllfortuHes of others is so achns^ as to turn that which teas 
a initfartune, really into a sour^'e of adraniaire. It is un- 
necessary to point out the mischief to which a departure from 
this rule is sure to give rise. 

Now such institutions as we have mentioned are not ex- 
pos^ to this evil. No one will poke out his eyes or cut off 
nis l«for the sake of getting into a blind as}lum or ani 
hospital. So with a well-regulated w'orkhousc : if the diet ' 
is sparer and the work harder than that of the independent 
labourer, no one will eo\ot admittance. But if, in conse- 
quence of a little illness, a lying-in, or a difficulty of finding 
work, a person gets money from one institution, clothes from 
another, and food from a third, besides perhaps small 
amounts of relief from ten or twenty private individuals, 
each ignorant of what the others have done, the oliject of all 
this charity may be much hotter off than if no illness had 
occurred, and there had been plenty of work to got for 
asking. The lesson thus taught is never forgotten. If 
once a man can “ live by his misfortunes,” misfortunes will 
come down upon him as thick as hail- stones ; and in a won- 
derfully short time his neighbours w ill he found in a similar 
plight, and elaroouring for the same “ relief.” 

following is taken from Mr. Chadwick's Report (pages 
291 and 295.) The first extract consists of a reply to a 
question from Mr. Chadwick from the Rev, William Stone, 
rector of Spitalfields : a gentleman who appears to lia\e be- 
come practically familiar with the administering of charity, 
and with all tliat relates to the welfare of his parisHioners : 

“ Do you find many of the visitors competent to form a 
correct judgment as to the real w ants of the poorer of the 
la^uring classes ? — I think that visiters are frequently mis- 
taken ; they are too apt to take into the houses of the poor 
their own standard of the value of money, and apply their 
own scale of personal and domestic comfort to their con- 
dition. I have known a visiter of our charities give an order 
for four bushels of coals, as the lowest proper amount of 
relief to a person of a class in which they obtain their own 
supplies only in pecks, or even in half-pecks.” 

Mr. Hewitt, the master of the workhouse of St. Andrew, 
Holbom, and St. George the Martyr, stated, “ I am satisfied 
that the in and out-door paupers of this metropolis get by 
greater sh^re of the charities in and about l^ndon, 
or ^se the greatcr^part -of them could not consume so much 
tobacco and other things, and return home intoxicated, and 
motley in pocket.'’ “ What evidence have you that they 
dbtpin money from the charities I have searched thetUi 

iflld found not only money but charity-passes showing frtim 
they came, and tickets and other things belongiag 
volgntary charities.” 


Mr. Thom, assistant-overseer of St. Giles', Cripplegate, 
examined : " 

** Have ypu any monies to dispense in charities within 
your parish?” — “ We have about 1600/, per annum avail- 
able to be given to the poor in our charities, according to 
the directions of donors. .For the most part, the donations * 
consist of bread, fuel, and clothing.'' 

“ What is the effect produced by the distribution of these 
donations?” — “ We find that, a few w^eeks previous to the 
gifts being distributed, the people leave their work in search 
of them. There are always a great many more seekers of 
gifts than finders. Most of them by leaving their work 
neglect their families, and become really neocFsitous : those 
who are disappointed are inritated, and then demand relief 
as a right, the parish being called upon to make good their 
loss. Even tho^e who have received relief always say, when 
they come to us afterwards, ‘ that, though it was very true 
they had received the gift, yet it had done them no good ; 
they had lost so much time, and they had got into debt.' 
Wc employ some of the out-door paupers in carrying home 
the gifts of coals, and pay them liberally for doing so. These 
men. when they apply for relief, and are told, * Why, we gave 
you money the otlier day !’ say. ‘ It is very true ; but then 
we were in debt to our landlord, or the chandler-shopkeeper, 
and wc were compelled to pay him when we returned from 
labour ;' so they always calculate on the relief. After every 
season for the distribution of the gifts the applications for 
parocliial relief are more numerous." • 

“ During the time when the gifts are distributed, are tbo 
demands on the poor-rate reduced ?'• — “ Not »t all : in 
fad, when the efi'ects of these chanties arc examined*, as 
shown in our ))arish, it \iill he admitted by tli(f mosf preju- 
diced person that they are a curse rather than a benefit. 
Th«y were a great deal worse formerly, when settle ments 
were to he obtained h} forty days' residence in the parish, 
as it led numbers to endca\oiir to obtain settlements witii 
us. I am sure that our parish has been considerably in- 
jured by them. I have long been of opinion that it would 
be of great advantage to have the funds of these charities 
a])plicd directly in aid of the poor-rates.” 

The above evidence, and much more that might be given, 
goes to prove the importance of introducing a better system 
in the management of our charities. The fact is, that the 
only way in w Inch frauds of this kind can be preiented, 
is by establishing a connexion between insUtutions of \o- 
lunlary charity and those for regular and parochial relief; 
the whole lieing to a certain extent under the guiilunee of one 
central body. Wth a regulation of this kind, the assistance 
of those whose humane feelings prompt them to take part 
in the administration of chanty, and who can command 
time for that purpose, might still be taken advantage of; 
and the public might he certain that every shilling sub- 
scribed for the relief of the unfortunate W'as w isely applied : 
they might also feel assured that an asylum was provided 
Ibr every one wlio was really in destitute circumstances; 
and that, therefore, every person who attempted to obtain 
charitable relief on the plea of helpless misery must 7 ieces- 
sartly be an impostor. 

Wherever there is a provision for the destitute we should 
say, “ Clear the streets and roads of beggars, of drunkards, 
and of prostitutes'; and place them, whether they wished it 
or not, m a place where they can neither annoy nor disgust : 
where they may he kindly treated, but where they shall be 
subjected to a discipline of labour and spare diot.^’ Under 
Bucli a system these miserable beings would in many cobom 
change their character, and endeavour so to conduct 
themselves as to show that they might safely bo restored to 
society. 


The remainder oftour subject we shall consider under the 
following heads : — 

1 st. Ihe Provisions of the English poor-laws. 

2 nd. Infects in the English poor-laws, as well in their 
construction as in their administration: with the evils 
arising therefrom. 

3rd. Tabular ' accounts showing the cost of the poor of 
England and Wales at several different periods; also, the 
comparative state of different parts of tae country as re- 
gards pressure of poor-rates, &c. 

Provisions of thb EftoLXSH Pooe-Laws. 

The* object of the poor-laws, as expressed in t^e act of 
1601, (43rd of Elizabeth,) is ** to set the poor to worki to 
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relieve the lame, impotent, old, and blind* and to pat out 
their children as apprentices/’ To attain this^object, 'the 
inhabitants of every parish in the country ore required to 
raise a fund sufficient to maintain their own poor ; and a 
-way is open to a pauper by whick he can compel the parish* 
officers to relieve him. 

The poor-rates are raised by a tax on all the reai property 
(as it is improperly called) in the parish.* Real property 
is defined to mean land, and every thing attached to the 
land, as houses, canals, 8cc. The yearly talue of such 
property being assessed, the occupier or tenant is required 
to contribute towards the support of the poor in proportion 
to the amount. • 

The parish officers, whose business it i% to makb the as- 
sessment, io collect the rates, and to take tTle charge of the 
poor, are chosen in part by the rate-payers, and in part by 
the magistrates of the parish. The appointment of the 
overseer, who is nominally at the head of the parish, as 
regards the administration of the poor-laws, always rests 
with the magistrates, excepting in cases where, by the pro- 
visions of a local act, the power has been taken out of tneir 
hands. 

In the best managed parishes, the rate-payers place the 
powers entrusted to them in the hands of a small body, 
chosen by them from their own number and called sometimes 
the Select V estry,'!* and sometimes the Guardians of the 
Poor. Tins liody appoints the assistant overseers and other 
standing officers, fixes their salanes, and holds them to 
rc8ponsiNHity»for thaiperformance of their duties. 

Iti othen parishes there is an open vestry ; by which is 
meant fliat the management of the eoncerns of the parish, 
instead of being put into tlie hands of a chosen body, is 
left to the great body of rale-payers, each doing as much 
or as little as lie likes. Tlie aftairs of sucli parishes are 
generally wretchedly managed ; and when, as is often the 
<*abe, even the assistant overseer is not a paid and permanent 
officer, the whole business is usuiill) a scene of confusion. 

It remains to point out how it is determined to what par- 
ticular parish a pauper heloiius,, and what are his moans of 
enfon'ing relief. The /are of tieltlemetV is on<' which gives 
ri'^e to endless disputes. By the enact ineiils regulating 
tills matter, over)’ person is made to belong to that parish 
in which he was born, unless he has subsoquenily served 
an apprenrtcusUip in another pansli, or been hired in ser- 
vice for a whole )ear, or has occupied a house j-ated at not 
less than H)/. a-year. Either of these gives a settlement : 
hut a man cannot have two settlements at’ the same tune; 
hv acquiring n new one, he alwojs loses his former settlc- 
raenl When a pauper applies to the otlicers ot a parish for 
relief, and it appear.*' that he dot's not belong to that parti- 
•culai parish, the officers upph to the magistrates of the 
district for an order of removal to the parish in which the 
pauper was last settled Should this order he disputed by 
tlie officers of the other pansli, the question is carried 
before the next quarter-sessions for revision. 

liastardy.- In cases of bastardy, the law of settlement is 
frequently very miscluevous in its operations, as we shall 

g rcseiitlv see, A bastard child, like an) other, obtains its 
fst settlement in the parish in whicii it was born : hut the 
parish otlicers may obtain an order of reftoval for any wo- 
man, not belonging to their pansh, who is in a state of 
pregnancy. If tlie woman docs belong to the parish, then 
their interest is to hunt out the man, and if he belongs to 
another parish, vo frighten him or bribe him into marrying 
the woman. If they succeed in this, they can then get rid 
of the woman, (for the husband's settlement always extends 
to his wife,) and he secure against being hurthened with 
the child. Parish officers have been known to go to the 
expense of a license, wlien time woufil not admit of the 
publication of banns, or when they feared the man would 
escape. 

In many ports of the country the oath of the woman is 
considered sufficient evidence of the identity of the father. 
This regulation gives rise to the grossest pei^jury and in- 
justice. Cases will be cited presently. 

Enforcement of Relief for any cause whatever, an 


* By law some kinds of moveable or ptnonai property are sub- 
ject to the poor-rate. But m practice such property .a seldom if 
ever assessed ^ 

t Mucli mi«und.ntanding ha, «i»en from th* 
iru betosT used* not only in the sense just applied, b*tt also to desig- 
aate .ofteltictid boaie* Hks thou. »t the head of eome of the 
XiOndon parishese 


overseer or refhifi to fowt to % 

pauper applying W peighbooiing^magwtmteikMw^ 
on the application ^ w panper, summon th» 
to appear Wore hM fiBd oUte his reasons ffir impiiy 
relief : if the magistrate be not satisfied with these ressqM 
he may compel the overseer to grant the relief ajqilied te* 
during one month from that time ; and if at the end of the 
month the overseer should again reftise, the magistrate may 
grant a now order, and so on. The exercise this rigto 
of magistrates to interfere with the parish officers has^ Ut 
country pasrishes, been carried to a very great Extent ; axid> 
as we shall presently see, has been proactive of endless 
mischief. 

There are many other provisions in the English poor**, 
laws, such os that for obliging parents to support tbei^ 
pauper children, and children their^ pauper parenU* 
but the clauses wc have mentioned aVe the most im'portilW* 


Defects in the English Poor-Laws. 

Without disputing the soundness of the general prin** 
ciplc of compulsory relief to tlie poor, the questions to be 
considered arc, what description of persons ought ta he re- 
lieved ? what should he the nature and extent ofsuch relief? 
how ouglit the necessary funds to he raised? and under 
whose control should they he disbursed? In examining 
each of these points, we find much in tho English system 
of p^r-laws that cries aloud for amendment. We shell 
consider the two first questions together. 

ffTiat desmphofi of persons ouf^ht to be relieved f and 
what should be the nafuie and extent of such relief f 

We have already intimated our opinion, that a regimen 
of hard \\ork and coarse food should bo provided lor all 
w'ho choose to a(*cept it ; and not only for^nese, bttt fcr all 
who cannot show that they are earning an honest llvelillood, 
wiicther they are inclined to submit to the discij[dine or 
not. Such men arc not safe members of society ; they am 
constantly e\ix>sed to sti*ong temptation to crime ; and it 
must always Iw Iwrne in mind, that by some means or other* 
‘cither by begging or stealing, such persons ere, in fact, living 
on society . Society does not 'and cannot escape fr^ the 
cost of their maintenance : and the only question is, how 
can they ho maintained with the least cost to society, and 
with the best pro.spect of their own reform ? 

In answer to thia (juestion v\ e Tcply% and vx e think most 
of our leaders uill agree with us, that this object can be 
best attained by suhjceling the destitute to strict, but kind 
treatment — by' enforcing the regular pierformance of hard 
bodily labour— by withdrawing stimulating food of every 
kind — by the adoption of u judicious system of oncourage- 
inent and advice us soon as amendment begins to show 
Itself. This wc maintain to he the best and the cheapeet 
way for so(*ict> to go to work with the idle, the drunken, 
and all who are destitute in consequence of their own mis- 
conduel — hard wort and spare diet for tho body, and for 
the mind, tho alternate use of remonstrance, fhendly coun- 
sel, and sympathizing interest. 

Such is the treatment vihicb experience has shown to be 
the best for the idle and the vicious. But for the poor of 
another class — for those who have been struck down by a 
power beyond their own control, or against whicli no com- 
mon prudence or foresight could have protected them 
a very different management should he adopted. These 
latter should, W'herever it is practicable, he kept quite se- 
parate from tho idle, the vicious, and the drunken; not 
only IS it desirable that they should occupy distinct roem^ 
hut, if possible, they should live in separate buildings, 
in different quarters of the town. Every regard, 
with economy, should lie paid to their feelings. The hux** 
band and wife should not be kept apart, nor should thay 
be debarred from the occasional society of their 
Relief may, indeed, often he safely given to paupers of 
class at their own homos, or work provided at which they 
may, without degradation, earn sufficient warn, to proouM 
the necessaries of life. In all arran^^ementat uowever, ev^ 
for this class of the poor, the condition of the independoRt 
labourer must be steadily kept in view. To whttever de- 
gree our sympathies may be excited, it is unwiim, noy, it is 
unjust to the indO|jsndeiit labourer, to raise boymid a cer- 
tain point the conditiion of the heMess. 

•The standard of tbeomttfertefthe taanwboearns his own 
bread, otmht always to he ifi advance of that’ dependent on 
others. .Before sodety ventures to increase the comfinrta of 
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SUM. ttt » ftMt IW th«t ttf lnaM«nd 0 Bttebonirar 

TMmm In of ootaftvt wtd IMippinaM. 

ItflU nnw *w how fhr tba jittt laid down aro 

liliaad hf ki granting rrliof tk> pUi^ in many parts of 
Muntfy. 

In the first place it is notorious* that numbers of beggars 
Mbid ittostitutes are to be found in moet of our roads and 
Alirbets ; it is also tolerably oertain that many of them would 
mrtii if allowed the choice, accept of a permission to enter a 
trell'^regulatq^ workhouse ; and that the mere kno\i ledge 
that they should be placed there, if they did fiot change 
their mode of life and look out for honest work, would ol 
itself greatly reduce their number. Howe\cr numerous 
the remainder might be, it would be better to support 
them in a house than allow them to remain at large: 
in other words, it would be better to matnluin ^hem m 
a cheap way than in a dear way. But is this the usual 
mode of proceeding ? On the contrar) /i^re not our stieots 
and roaas allowed to harbour beggars, drunkards, and 
harlots* to the injury of public nioials, the cncourage- 
tnnnt of impostors, and to the restriction of the personal 
liberty of the virtuous female ’ No one can hesitate in the 
reply* khd Ihw we hope can differ from us as to the reined} 
to be applied, / 

Let ue now inquire u hat plan is followed in the treatment 
of the applicants for parish relief. Is it made to depend on 
the tw^t and present conduct of the pauper, and on the 
cbnoitibn of the independent labourer^ Is the treatment 
in all cases such as to make a man earnestly desire to cease 
to be a pauper, and maintain liimself and Ins fatnil} b} hib 
own efforts? Ib it such as to correct the habits of the idle, 
the drunken, and the Mciouh^ To all these questions we 
ai^ compelled to answer in the nogalue, as regauls the 
^Wkiarpartof the country. A most al)burd and nus(*lne\ ous 
has been adopted in the whole of the south of 
the imiM) in many of the midland conn ties, and in some 
dfstri^ in the north, bv which the question of diaracter is 
altogether set aside ; the idle and the indubtnon<», the \ir- 
tuous woman and the prostitute, the rogue and the hom'st 
man — all ore treated alike ; .except, indeed, that the most 
insolent and turbulent are gcnerall} best sei^ ed. 

Thp A/!ou)a»ee System . — The most disdstrous s}stcm, to 
which we have ahead) referred, and w Inch ib called the al~ 
lowanoe originated in an order jiublisbed b) the ma- 

^trates of Berkshire in the year 1 795 It is \eiy*prohable 
Inat Uie error made by these magistrates sprang fVom good 
motives ; but it betokened, it must be confessed, a most nro- 
ibund Ignorance ol the principles of sound go\ ernnient. The 
order was to this effect ever) labourer who lecened wages 
below a certain scale (drown out by the magistrates) might 
require the overseers of his parish to make them up to that 
8C^» on his showing that he had nothing but his wages to 
live on. It may readily be conceived what evils must have 
been created by this plan of laying down a rule of iclief, to 
bo abided by without regard to the character of llu* appli- 
cant, or the means of the rate-payer. It ib evident in the 
first place, that, under this system, unless a man does woik 
^nou^h to get higher w ages than those on the allowance 
scale, he may (as regards the amount of wages) just as well 
do no work at all ; for all that he gels w ill In* dodueled from 
his allowance : whereas every hour’s hard work ought to 
better a man's condition. 

In some places the scale of allowance is so high, and 
cpnbequently the inducement to work so l()w% that the 
greater part of the parishioners are positively living in idle- 
ness, wMst men from other parishes are hired to do the 
work, A man will frequently do work by stealth, and 
thus get a full allowance and wages to boot ; or he will get 
a false statement of his wages from his employer ; the far- 
mer and pauper dividing the difference between them. 
Sometimes he will deceive the overseers as to the number 
of his children ; for hib wages, according to the allowance 
tu$ale, increase with every additional chili— which increase 
jik in some panahes, so large os to more than cover the cost 
of the child s maintenance. In fifty difierent ways then is 
this absurd allowance syslom destructive of the morale of 
^ ^ of 

these introductow rem^ks, our readen will be pet* 
TO the feUow]^ description of the state of tbihteat 
^Cexnondgeshire* extracted ftom Mr. Cowell's Report, 

I diwded into two parighes ; of which Trinity oott- 
5. while the total Donnlation is filftq 


The amount of rates* 1I97DI,, ahd of oharitifiS about 1 
per'anAum< 

The bench of magistrates meet ^oe a year at Miobaal* 
mas, and call before them all the ovoiwers, and say to 
this effect : * We have considered the price of things, and 
shall recommend U 6rf. for a child, &c. We Shall make 
order according to this scale, and we think it may save 
trouble to you and ourselves to tell you so at once, Mr* 
Bishop and I examined eight or ten persons, being over- 
seers and vestry men. They described themselves os haring 
no chance whatever against a pauper before a madStrato; 
declared unanimously that they were disgusted With apply- 
ing to magistrates m any base, however tlagrant ; ana as 
finding it, by en^rience, to be the best way to settle as well 
as they could with a pauper claimant, without permitting 
him to summon them. 

“ They pay the parish paupers every Wednesday, from 
si\ to nine o'clock in the otenmg, who are so turbulent and 
violent, that they are obliged to have a constable always 
present tor their personal protection. Relief is independent 
of character, and they make no inquiry os to whether the 
wantb ol the oppliiiints are real or simulated; guiding 
theinbches, in giving or withholding relief, m every parti- 
cnlar case, by thc'ir conjectures as to the probability of the 
magistrates ordering it or not. 

“ The lollowing vi as given us ns a specimen of the way 
in winch ajiplications wore made and disposed of. 

“ ‘ I want my money ' 

“ * How much have you earned* — ^oiir bhillftlgs.' 

“ * How many children have you’’— ‘ Six. * * , 

" * Well. hi‘ie are six eight een-peiiccs fur you.* 

“We inquned what, il the man had nouI he earned 
iiotlnutf, instead of l9, thev should liaVe given him. — 13 j. 
insteaunfqv Weinquirt‘d li they eoiild assign any reason 
why the man earned or a ekn owl edged earning 4a — None. 

Publishing the names of paupers is rather detrimnital 
than otherwise Those who are not receiving relief, read 
the names t>f those who are, and come immediately and 
apply for ‘ then money and if they do not receive it, abuse 
the ovcrseeis, and say they will have Ihein up before their 
betters. 

“ There is quite vvoik enough in the parish for all the 
population; tlu‘ labour oi vvlmh, liowevoi, under the sys- 
tem above described, is iiisuflicicnt, and recourse is had to 
e\-parishioi>ers, whose wages are half as much again as 
those of the natwe population, owing to then superior con- 
duct. accounted h»r by their having no dependence except 
fUi chnr»(‘tii and ability 

A pauper iianied Sutton returned to the parish with 
his wife and child, having been away some time, and ap- 
plied for relief and clothes for himself and ftiinily The 
uverseeis, suspecting that he possessed clothes, managed to 
get him and his wile out of the room, keeping his htlh' girl 
in, and then asked the child whore Imt Sunday frock was. 
She answered, that it was locked up in u box at Cambridge 
with other tbingh. Hen' the mother came in to call the 
girl out, but the overfiCers vv ould not lei her go, whereupon 
the father Sutton canu‘ in with a hludgonn, and seized the 
child by the am^ Tlie overseers held her, but the father 
pulling her so as to hurt her, they let her go, and he took 
her out and beat her violently. He then returned, demand- 
ing relief, which they refused. He abused them drcadfiilly, 
threatening to rip up one, burn the town, &e. and behaved 
with such violence that they w^cro compelled to have him 
handcuffed and his legs tied, and he was whoeled in a 
barrow to the magistrate, where they charged him with 
assault. Tlie magistrato asked whether they could swear 
they were in bodilysfeur of Sutton, and they replyiim tliat 
they were not, he disraibBed the charge, and ordered Sutton 
relief:' 

That the melancholy and demoralizing state of things 
just described is not necessarily connects with the poor- 
laws lb proved by u few simple facta. 1. Although the 
poor-laws apply to the whole of England* there afe many 
parts in which the allowance system Is unknown. 2. From 
^veral parishes, into which the allowance system had been 
introduced, it has subsequently been driven out, and the 
people brought back to a oondition worthy of the character 
of the English peasantry. 3. •The poor-laws were; in their 
present form* introduced into England in the year 1601 ; 
the allowance system was a device of 1793 : so that of the 
232 years during which the present poor-laws have 
the allowance system has defaced thorn during ttliriy-eight 
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less. 




And heit we may hsm frequently one ««il brings 
otbers in its train ; and» therefbre, how important it la to 
keep in the simple track of justice. The real eause of 'the 
introduction of the allowance system into England joined 
.with the ignorance of those who originated it) was the vio- 
lent change in the value of money which took place about 
forty years ago; and later changes, of equal or perhaps 
greater violence, have done much towards extending the 
use of this system. At the time in question (1795), money 
was rapidly falling in value, — in other words, prices were 
rising. Now, it unfortunately happens that wages, which, 
like everything else, ought to rise and fall with the value 
of money, change very slowly either in one way or the other. 
Thus, in the time we are speaking of, bread and moat were 
getting dearer faster than wages were ritog, so that the 
labouring man was in great distress ; and this it was, pro- 
bably, that induced the Berkshire magistrates to attempt to 
regulate wages : in doing which they planted a deadly weed 
which has since spread over a great part, of the countr)^ 

Again, the more recent changes in the value of money 
have, by greatly raising the farmer s rent, &Cm thrown him 
in many cases into great difhculties ; and his distress at 
length reaching the labourer, new motives have offered 
themselves to the unreAecting for extending the allowance 
system. 

In justice, however, to those who have either intioduced 
or propagated tlm allowance system, it must not be forgotten 
that a great deal of the blame lies with the country at largo, 
in not p«ividjng an^Aicient system of police to protect life 
and pi-operty from the turbulent and lawless. Many of 
those u*borhAve the administration of the poor-laws are fully 
aware of the dreadful evils of the allowance system : they 
see thot, in many ^daces, it is hurrjdngboth themselvcs^nd 
the labourers to ruin ; but it refjuires no ordinary courage 
and firmness to take a step which would, m many cases, 
put their property and lives in peril. 

The following is the pleasing picture of a parish redeemed 
from the state of degradation into which the allow'nnce 
system had reduced it. It is taken from Mr. C'owelVs Re- 
port, p. .388. The parish is that of Bingham, Nottingham- 
shire ; and tlie gentleman to whom the honour of the reform 
is due, is the Rev. Mr. 1-owe, incumbent of the parish. Mr. 
Lowe iH^gan the pood w'ork in the year 1818. The year 
liefore, tha poor-rates were 1200^., the population being 
1 500. An immediate effi'ct was produc^ed on the amount 
of the rates, ak is shown by the following tablfi : — 


1817 


i> 

1206 

1818 


984 

1819 


711 

1820 


510 

1821 


338 


Such was the change in the cost of the poor ; and we have | 
no doubt that-, if a .scale could be drawn out, showing the 
real comfort and happiness of the inhabitants generally, it 
would be found that those advanced quite as rapidly as the 
p()oi*-ratcs fell off. Tlic present amount of the rales is 4r»0/. 
The population of Bingnani has, however, increased some- 
what ; and, of course, Bingham cannot escape the causi'S of 
agricultural distre.ss, beyond the reach oWocal reforms. 

** The Rev. Mr. Lowe became the incumbent of this parish 
in the yeai 1814,* he is a magistrate, and lesides on his 
living. He found it in a terrible state. In the year 1817 
there were more than forty inmates in the workhouse; 
seventy-eight receiving constant weekly pay out of it ; and, 
for the twelve weeks ending the 27th of June that year, I 
[Mr. Cowell] counted the number of roundsmen in the 
parish books, and A)und it amount to 1 03. 

" The state of morals was that whicH invariably accompa- 
nies this manner of administering the poor-laws. The 
labourers were turbulent, idle, di&i^lute, profuse ; scarcely 
a night passed without mischief ; and in the two years pre- 
f^ng 1818, seven men of the parish were transported for 
ftloniM. The poor, to use the words of my examinants, Mr. 
Liowe, and Deane the overseer, were completely masters, 

^ In 1818-19, Mr. JUowe undertook to remedy this state 
of things. satlsAed that it mceeded entirely from 

the operation of the poor-laws, and that there was no cause, 
independent of their inftuence, to prevent his parishioners 
from Wng hapw, henesf, and induBtoJws, and knowing 
that it was imiSesible to refhse rehof, according lo prso- 
tice aui of the counti-T.he render- 

inii teMrf i**Sf no Irksome ttoo disagreeewe that ma would - 1 


consent to do frilhmset^; whQa 

at the same time it tidmein the shqipe of eoidfbvtfand 
consolation to those Mpbfivew benevolent man wotM wtsb 
to succour--the old# Inllnib idtols, and cripples. Foe this 
purpose, he placed hi the woikhonee a steadir, oooI-tempiiMed 
man, who was procured from a distance, and was not known 
in the parish, as master, reAiaed all reSi^ in kind or money, 
and sent every applicant and bis frttnilv at once itrtO the 
workhouse. The fare is meat three times a week* soup 
twice, pudding once, milk porridge Ave times* , • 

Sureljr no man who says that he cannot lalidntaiii lum- 
self, wife, and children, by the sweat of his bioW— wW 
declares that he in starving — who applies for chaa4ty-^h6lC d 
right to complain of being ]»laced in a clean andcdmft>rinhle 
house, of having a good bed to sleep on, and such frm evdiry 
day as 1 have desmbt‘d above ; and had Mr. Lowe Storied 
here, matters would not have been much mended.' 
applicant who entered the workhouse, on thepha 
ttVM starving for *vmnt of work, was taken at his WOtfd, and 
told that these luxuries and benefits could onlybe.|^0n 
by the parish against work, and in addition, that a 
regular routine was eslablislicd, to which all rite ioiliiatnd 
mu.st conform. Tlic man goes to one side of the hQUse/i^ 
wife to the other, and the children into the 
•Separation is steadily enforced. Their own clothes are tSeii 
off, and the uniform of the workhouse put on. No beet; 
tobacco, or snuff is allowed. Regular hours kept, or mwals 
forfeited. Every one must appear in a state of perSlEmal 
cleanliness. No accc.ss to l»ed-rooms during the day. No 
communication with friends out of doors, omakiug etotiett 
in the yard by the gi*ate [^piece], as lai^ a quantity required 
every day as an able bodied labourer U enabled td break. 

“ What is there in all this of which an apjdieant fbr a 
portion of the property' of others, on the that he ta 

stannng, has any right to complain? Hc^^asItbetteT house 
over his head, better clothes on his hack, better and more 
palatable focnlto eat, Ix'ttcr medical advice, than nine-tonths 
of the peasantry of Genuany, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and he is not requiretl to do harder work. But the mono- 
tony, the restraint, the wantpf stimulants, the regularity of 
hours, are irksome to the pretended pauper. He bethinks 
himself of liberty and work, and work he will find, if there 
is a job undone in the parish or neighlKHirhood within a 
day's walk. No man stood this discipline for three weeks. 
After a struggle which lasted a few months, tlie paupers 
Bingliam gnie the matter up. The inmates of the work- 
liou.se dropped from forty- five to twelve, who M'cre aU either 
old, idiots, or infirm, and to whom a workhouse is really a 
place of comfort. The number of persons relieved out of 
the workhouse dropped from seventy-eight to twenty-seven. 
The weekly pay from 6/. to 1/. 16^. to pensioners, all of 
whom are old and blind, or crippled. These are permitted 
to live with their relations, as such instances of relieving 
out of the workhouse produce no mischief. 

“ Wages rose* to twelve shillings a vreek, winter and sum- 
mer, all tlio year through ; the labourer husbanded his 
resoimt^s, hX)k a pride and pleasure in his cottage, and 
resumed his rank in the scale of moral being. 

“ The effect of this sv stem is far more important in a moral 
j^iint of view, than in a pecuniary or an economical one. 
The CMmduct and habits of tlie population of Bingham* 
according to the representations of ilr. I Amo and Deatte, 
and by the consent of the n(‘ighbQurhood, are now as different 
from what they were fifteen years ago, as can be conceived ; 
no crimes, no misdeeds, no disturbances.” 

The example set b}* Mr. J^we. in tlie reform of Binghauh 
has been followed in other places with equal success ; Him 
reforms, on o more extensive scale, have, in the cou^^ <lf 
the last few years, been effected in Liverpool, Butoingbiftdl* 
Derby, Oldham, and other large towns. In some of 
(as we shall show when <;onsidering the effects of 
parochial government), the cost of the poor lias 
reduced, even with an increasing population; ^ thi 
reduction of the burthen to the rafe-paj^rs \m boon broogt]^ 
about without any sacrifice the real interesta of the poor 
^nay, to tlieir great benefit. 

Bastardy.— The provision fbr bastard idlildm 
a certain extent, a branch rf Ike jdloir«moe We 

have already gvHn some offrie Jaw 

of bastardy. TIm» child, 

like th^ of my am, ftBs bVlaw m the parents-- 
the pa^ to fot ; flie chUd ofily In 

case of Ikdighxtee oh part of ^ parents ; w 
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ibr offeno^ wliiidll ti burtben 
Now, thire is nothing inlihe prin- 

eiph^ the law, ns just laid down, lyi^,|h6 practice is bad 
The parents are seldom juaiiished in any way 
Wbateyer ; and the allowance to the mother for the support 
of the child is often greater than that afforded to the widow 
for her legitimate offspring, — ^nay, the mother of a bastard 
chffd is often the better off for her oflfence ; she frequently 
Tecet)Ss more than the child costs her : her children, there- 
fore, become ^ source of income to her, and make her an 
obiect to be scrambled for in marriage by the young fellows 
of her parish. 

The following extract from Mr. Cowell's Report of the 
parish of Swaffham, in Norfolk, (page 393,) will show that 
our picture is not overdrawn. The Reports from the other 
Commissioners, as also that of the Lords’ Committee >n 1 83 1 , 
abound in similar matter ; and here we may obsen^e that 
the evidence given in the Report of the*l/)nls' Committee 
has been very generally con finned by the Poor-Law Cotn- 
miasioners. Several of the facts w’e have extracted from 
the Comndssloners' Report might have been taken from 
that of the X/irds' Committee. 

in ti neighbouring parish had five illegitimate 
children, for whotn she u^as allowed 1 Oa. per week, and fiA. 
for herself .Finding herself pregnant for the sixth time, 
she emplo3Wd a man to go round to various persons with 
whom she might or might not have had connexion, to ac- 
quaint eac*h of them separately witli the fact of her preg- 
nancy, and of her intention of swearing the child to him 
unless he consented to send her a sura of money, when she 
would engage to swear il to some one else. Her demands 
for thia hustmoncy ranged ns high as 10/. in S(jme instances. 
The ffrst man to whom her ambassador applied gave him 
llji. Thj amhaesador returned, and represented to his 
employer that the man had laughed at her threat, hut had 
sent her half- a-crown, out of winch he thought she ought 
to give him ls.^6d. for liis trouble. To this she consented ; 
so he benefited 9/. 19a., and she Lv. by this first negotiation. 
She earned on this course with several persons with various 
success, and at lust swore th(' child to a man who resisted, 
and oh his ^peal succeeded in getting the order on him 
quashed. The case was tried at Swaffham, where the 
above circumstances came to light in court. 

“ Tills woman was never punished. She gave birth to 
her child, was allowed 2s. for it by the parish, and is now in 
the receipt of 18a. per week, the produce of successful bas- 
tard v adventures. 

** My infonnant in this and the following instance was 
Mr. Sewell, clerk to the magisti-utes at Swaffham. 

“ A woman of Swaffham ^^as reproached by the magis- 
trate, Mr. Young, with the burdens she had brought upon 
the parish, on the occasion of her appearing before him 
to present the parish with her seventh bastard. She replied, 

‘ 1 am not going to be disappointed in my company with 
men to save the parish.’ This woman now receives 1-1 a. a 
week for her seven bastards, being IJa. a head for each. Mr. 
Sewell informed me that, had she been a widow with seven 
legitimate children, she would not ha\c r(‘coived so much 
by 4a. or 5a, a week, according to their scale of allowance to 
widows. A bastard child is thus about 25 per ccijt. more 
valuable to a parent than a legitimate one. The premium 
upon want of cha.stity, perjury, and extortion, is here very 
op\’ious ; and Mr. Sewell informed me that it is considered a 
good speculation to marry" a woman who can bring a fortune 
of one or two bastards to her husband. Mr. Sewell had 
never known in the aiurse of bis experience but two women 
punished for having illegitimate children. The profligacy 
m this neighbourhood is very great.” 

It is needless to expatiate on the utter incapacity of men 
under whose management such a state of things as this 
could arise. What can be more simple than that if you 
give a premium for incontinence and perjury, inconti- 
nence and peijury will he created ? The conclusion, how- 
eveii’, to be drawn from the facts just given, and from a 
^ndrod others of a like kind, is, that the administration of 
the p^r-laws ought to bo placed in the hands of men who 
^ cho^n because of iheir fitness for who have some 

knowle^e of human nature and of the springs of action, 
aod; who are heW responsible for ihe performance of their 
extent of basturty, in any particular die* 
that qf miMt of the other evils we have consid^etT, 
uore on the intelligence or ignorance of those who 


administer the poor-laws then on anything else. As* one 
among many proofs of this, we may mention Burghfield 
pari’sh, near Reading, where the intreduotion of, a snpe^r 
parochial government was quickly followed by a redaction 
to one-half in the number of births of bastard children. 


Paoi*ER Mode of Relief. 

Having now pointed out some of the' many evils resulting 
from the relief by allowance, it appears advisable to state 
in what manner it seems most eligible to afford relief. In 
rendering relief, the three things to be constantly kept in 
mind are, 1st, a strict economy of the funds of the rate- 
payers ; ?dly, the moral welftiro of 

the pauper ; 3dly; the effect of the treatment of the pauper 
on the independent labourer. 

We have already spoken of the treatment of paupers in 
workhouses. According to their character, conduct, and 
past character, the discipline should approach that of tlio 
prison in severity, or place the inmate in a situation not very 
far inferior to that of the independent labourer. The most 
difficult part of the duty of a parish officer, how'cvcr, is the 
relief of out-paupers — so various are the ways in which ho 
may he imposed upon. The out-pauper may be getting 
higher wages than he states, or he may he able to get work 
which he refuses to take, or he may be wasting part of his 
income at the gin-shop, or he may he receiving relief from 
some charity, or from another parish. In diiy one, or in all 
these ways, the out-pauper may ho deceiving and >!e^rauding. 

What are the precautions to be tokffn agafost all tlys ^ 
In the first jilacc, we should say that, excepting Under \ery 
peculiar circumstances, such as a* sudden and unforc seen 
calamity causing general and severe distress, no person 
ought ever to receive relief out of the workhouse, unleys the 
overseer fully bclievi^s him to be a sober, honest, and indus- 
trious man. If there he any doubt of his character, he should 
he immediately placed in tlie w’orkhouse, wdiere funder good 
arrangcinent.s) bo can bo compelled to work, and has i |0 
opportunity of abusing the parish relief by bu>ing gin, &c. 
E^eu thoJe who may he safely trusted to receive rtdief at 
their own homes should not obtain it in money. That most 
tempting commodity, money, ought never to get into the 
bauds of a pauper j for if il is to he of real service to his 
family, the man must exchange the money for Jiread and 
clothes : then why not keep liim out of temptation Viy giving 
him food and*clothc8 at once ? Independently of this, relief 
in kind is the cheapest ; for surely a parish can, under tole- 
rable management, buy and cook more economically than 
a man who has onl) a few shillings to expend. In a later 
part of our article, we sliall (in speaking of the advantage 
of incorporating small parishes) gi\e some valuable evidence 
on Ihe sa^ing that nia> he effected b) providing for people 
III large numbers. Relief then, we repeat, should alw^ays be 
given in kind, never in mone}. Another regulation W"o 
venture to recommend, is, to have the fixid, clothing, &c., 
carried round to the houses of the paupers, and delivered to 
the xcifCy who is almost always a better manager than the 
husband, and more anxious for the comfort of the children. 
With this arrangement, too, thercj would be no chance of a 
[ man's getting suuplicd by two pai’ishos at the same time* 
Again, the fact or his receiving relief w’ould he generally 
! known to the charitable in the neighbourhood; moreover, 
the roan's own day W'ould not he broken into by his having 
lo fetch liis parish allowance, nor would he be brought into 
association lor a couple of houi-s every week with numbera 
of other paupers. 

In no case, except that of sickness, should relief be afforded 
without a full quantity of work, of some kind or other, being 
prcMously done. In^any parishes, the cost of the paupers 
has been considerably reduced by the work performed by 
them. In the workhouse of Shnrdlow parish, Derbyshire, 
for example, the able-bodied poor, according to Mr. Pilking- 
ton’s Report, very nearly earned the cost of their mainto- 
nance last year. If the out-paupers did nothing more than 
keep the streets and roads clean in wet weather, and well 
watered in hot, dusty weather, they would be doing eome- 
thiiig which would add very much to the comfort of the inha- 
bitants of our towns and villages. The out-paupers might 
also do a great deal towards protecting the health of the 
I town by draining, removing heaps of manure, whitewashings 
j pleaning, &c. The state of our towns and villages, when 
! the fear of the cholera roused attention tp these matters, 
showed how much labour might be profitably, eniployod in 
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thfi WBX we hare pointed eut. But the gteatest edvaiitage 
oertved from the plan of hard labour ia the reedy te«tt ,it 
adbrda of a pauper a neoeanties. The principal inatarumeiit 
in .effecting tbe .parhehial referma we have m^en of baa 
^en work ; and any relaxation haa been followed by on 
iDcreaae in the numbera of paupers.' 

The following ia talken from Mr. Henderson's Report from 
Liverpool, page 346. Mr. Henderson is speaking of the 
way in which the reform of parish affairs there was carried 
into efihct, — a relbrm which, in the space of t^yo years, ‘re- 
duced the amount of poor-rates from 41,000/. to 23,000/. 
This took place in the years 1821 and 1822. 

“ This change was broiight al]^nt hy a thorough investi- 
gation of all the cases on the parish books: the« parties 
receiving relief were examined, and the circinustances under 
which they first became chargeable were carefolly scrutinized, 
by which means numerous impositions were detected, and 
the parish was enabled to reduce or withdraw many of the 
allowances. Great exertions were also made to provide 
work for able-bodied paupers : the vestry at one time con- 
tracted to fin up part of an old stone quarry, and make a 
mad over it ; at another to cultivate by spade labour a large 
tract of ground called the Rector's Fields ; and at another 
time to level, for the sum of 1000/., n large rock near the 
workhouse, on the site of which the Infirmary has since been 
built. Thus they set to work all able-bodied applicants for 
relief, and also tuijned all able-bodied men out of the work- 
lunise, paying them one shilling a day to provide themselves, 
and oxactu^ P.ROod (J|y's work in return. Many under this 
System, who ha*l been for years in the workhouse, quitted it, 
and o\cntujffl wfound employment for themselves elhcwhcre." 

Mr Chacnvick gives the evidence of some of the assistant- 
overseers of I^ondon parishes, on the necessity of prodding 
work for out-paupers. Tlie follow’ing is that of Mr. Luke 
Teather, assistant-overseer of 8l. Mary, Luniboth 

“ If you could get bard work for your able-bodied out- door 
poor, so as to make their condition on the wdiole less eligible 
than that of the inde|)endent labourer, what proportion of 
those who are now chargeable to the parish do you think 
would remain so? — On a rough guess, 1 do not think that 
more than one out of five would remain. 

“ Can you state any facts to justify that conclusion? — 
Yes : the instances of the pmportions who have left us on 
their having had work given them. Some time ago, for 
instance, we Had a lot of granite broken ; there were not 
al3ove twenty cent, of the men who began tlie work who 
remained to work at all ; there wore not obj*e two per cent, 
who remained the whole of the time during which the work 
^lasted. Many of them, however, were not idle men ; hut 
l^they fimnd other jobs.” 

“ With tlic view of reducing the parochial expenditure of 
the populous parish of Marylehonc, tlie sl(»ne-yui\l was dis- 
continued, as it was believed to be conducted at a loss, and 
the able-bodied paupers receiving out door relief were no 
longer employed. Soon after this proceeding, the able-bodied 
applu'ants for parochial relief increased in such numbers, 
that it has recently bef>n found necessary to recur to tlic use 
of the stone-yard to stem the intlux. Nine hundred of the 
applicants for relief were set to work ; only eighty-five have 
continued at work. The average wages i^cre from 1 to 
1 2 a’. per week, hut some got as much as 1 8 j.” 

The evideire of the Rev. Thomas Whatelcy, before the 
Lords’ Committee, is very' strong on the advantages of pro- 
viding work for the poor. Mr. Whateley is speaking of 
Cookham parish, Berkshire : — 

“ The system of management introduced by the select 
vestry of the parish of Cookham has been attended with very 
beneficial effects, both to tlic rate-payer and to tlic poor. 
To the former it has saved in eight y€#i*5 up to Lady-day 
last, compared with the preceding eight years, no less a sum 
than 15,008/. To the latter it has been equally beneficial, 
by introducing habits of frugality, industry, and providence, 
which have been stronglv marked by their beneficial effects. 
Only one bastard child has been registered in either of the 
two lost years. The system is simpe, and may be accom- 
modated to the circumstances of most agricultural parishes. 
Ite leading features are the employment of the able-bodied 
poor, who apply for relief, at low wages, at hard work 
by the piece, ' showing them that the parwh - is the hardest 
task-master and the lowestw-master they, can fcpplyto. 
Never giving any thing in aid of labour, ret^or ratea,^ Hi*’ 
viding paupers 4n workhouse into two ; the 

Mm. fiwim the first; the idle, anpro- 


iddent, andvictoas 
allowed an ample iU] 
food; to the secoht 
None are allowed to 
or to receive visiters 
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ting hvt bread and ckeeae. 
ISielfltseWesfrom the Wovkhouse, 
in itewMlap' wiliumt express sad 

written order from an overseer. , ' 

“ Every possible encouTageinrot‘> iS' given to honest 
dustry, providence, and fnjgaHty» by ; W eJ^bUshmen 
a saving-hank, a friendly sodetyv n and 

all other means that can he devise. Young 
to service are allowed an outfit of clothes ; WWi ^^iwtrtber of 
tlie friendly iociety is always received by 
with marked attention. I cannot help odd^ thirty dtmng 
the late troubles, tliere has been no fire, no riot» OtCi^llkeeatesl- 
ing letter in the parish.” : 

Mr. Chadwick's Report bears evidence of thebimf^ oAMa 
on the comforts and moral welfare of the ^ 

Cookham, produced hy these and other ariangemenU lS?r .v 
troduced by Mr. WJlftiteley : — ! > ' 

“ In Cookham, where the change was the most . 

sivc. the parochial expenditure was reduced from 
1155/. and the general condition of the labouring eloai^ 
improved. Mr. Russell, the magistrate of 
stated to me, that in riding through Cookham hk*yras,^ ' 
much struck with the appearance of cximfort obsetv^bki'% 
the persons and residences of some of the labouring cloilfts 
of that village, that he was led to make inquiries tuto 
cause. The answers he received, determined him fo exeat 
his influence to procure a similar change of system in Swal^ 
lowfield.” ^ ^ 

We may here remark how true it is with voluntairy 
rities as with compulsory relief, that their good or bad effect 
depends on their administration. In few places ia' more 
done for the poor and the labouring classes than at^Codk- 
ham : the assistance, however, is judiciously 
few' places can b<‘ pointed out in w hich the people are In a 
i more thriving state. 

To return, however, to the su^ect of pauper labour, 

I Whenever there is any difficulty in obtaining proper 
; amount of work from an out-pau^r, the privil^ of teceiv- 
I ing relief at his ow n house sfiould be withdrawn. « end he 
should be forthwith subjected to the discipQpe of the work- 
house. 

1 Under a good general system of management we have 
j little doubt that work might readily be found, in draining, 

! cleansing, cutting new roads, widening streets, &c. &c., 
j W'hich would enoble society with very' little loss to afford 
! wages suflicient to procure the necessaries of life to all who 
! choose to apply for employmeiil. If thi.s could be brought 
I alwut. most of the vexations about paupers’ settlements, &c. 
would be done away with. If a man earned, or nearly 
earned, the allowance afforded him by the parish, there 
i would bo but little motive for inquiring whether or not he 
happened to belong to that particular parish. 

; The following evidence of Mr. AVilUam Winkworth, the 
j overseer of the" parish of St. Mary's, Reading, is from Mr. 
Chadwick s llepoit, p. *207 

“ 111 this tow n great advantages would be derived by a 
union of the p.irishes : first, in obtaining more efficient offi^ 
cers and admin istratoi-s ; next, in systematic and united 
nianageiuont ; thirdly, in more economical expenditum ; and 
fourihly, in finding things for labour, and in directing the 
labour of the able-bodied paupers. 

“ The town, tor example, wants draining. We have 
bvickmakers and carpenters, and other labourers, on the 
parishes, receiving relief ; and the ivhole town might be well 
drained by tlie labour of these paupers, at the ^ 

materials only- bricks, wood, mortar, and sand. Tina, how- 
ever, is a work which the parishes cannot, or will not, 
dertake separately ; it is* prevented hy petty jealousies 
dissensions, and the want of able officei-s to the work; 
of the paupers. The owners of premiises well situated end 
well drained, say, * Drainage is a benefit to the own^of the 
propeity, and wo do not see why we sh^ld be eaUed upon 
to cumtribute money for their benefit; The owfrm of the 
houses where the drainage is mOat wanted wy; ♦We ean 
get no rents to pay for the work, and ' the nalsanQiS which 
are caused by the want of it ifiUst therefore edntihusu* No 
account is token of the necdsaity ol finding work of any sort 
for the able^iliodied} poupere^^ can be done wiUi the 

senarate parishes ^ cordial co- 

operarion can be^^aud^tbe ol[^c^e^e)raUe labour 

is lost. As Ike timiybr of ifown to Be- 
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■Itjjliijidi. tut ilm nf <!■ rMdttallMM to SliOlfa^rd, I 

iwr lirti. frnin tor obMtvttiSB «f J m WTand pwiahw (nine- 
in mmbw) through whick WMe mdi puM, that very 
kvniidinble labour mighi ba good direction, in 

luproviag their private rotde. Thi»yil «a instance of the 
sort of work wliich might frequently he found for paupers. 
In some of the pamhee the roads are kept in very good 
«rdier,--but this is nmro accident ; whilst in the immediately 
alining parishes more money will be expended, and the 
leads will, nevertheless, be in eo bad a state, that the parish 
k indictablp for them.*^ 

Again, at page 316, Mr^ Mott gives the fj^owing evi- 
dence 

** From the statements of medioBl men in the metropolis, 
and also of such persons as Dr. Kay of Manchester, it ap- 
pears that, in conseqnenee of the want of drainage of certain 
mtriota. and the erc^ed and dirty state of tho habitations, 
thmw are some neighlKiurhoodB from which disease is never 
absent * Have you observed similar dfiO^icts in the parishes 
irith Hribieh you are acquainted ?’ — ' I have observed it. not 
only In Lambeth, but in all crowded neighbourhoods ; and. 
aat&ii; hoar laa^ a source of unavoidable pauperism this is,* 
1 ha%n Inng regretted that the proprietors of these small 
compelled to keep them in a proper state. 
An indepan^irlt labourer mav be industrious and provident, 
and yet Mth he and his family may be subjected to a fever, 
or other diahaie, and thrown upon tho parish, in consequence 
of want of drainage^ and filth, and other causes, which ho 
has no moans of removing.’ 

“ ^ So that, looking merely to tlie poor-rates, it would be 
good economy to pay attention to drainage and the enforce- 
ment of BSnatory regulations ?'— * 1 think so ; and that it 
WO^ be attended with gre at benefi t . Some nei ghhourhoods 
mem 10 constantly the seats of particular diseases, and soun^es 

#aiqpiMo^ cause, that if assistant-overseers, 

ibA<^tors accustomed to visit the abodes of the poor, were 
asl^ )^ cases of those diseases, they could direct you to 
parti^ftf places where you would almost be sure to find the 
disoaao at work I remember that, one winter, when the 
weather w«l very sovefro, the beadles of Newington parish 
were difooted fo >pay partioulpr attention ts the sick out-door 
poor, wabt at onec to some courts in Kent Street, as 

a matter of course, without making any inquiry (just as a 
gamekeeper would go to a well-stocked preserve) ; and re- 
turned with two ooach-loads full of most deplorable objects, 
the victims of frightful disease.* *' 

Nscessity of an improved and uniform System in 
THE Administration of the Poor-Laws. 

The remaining defei^ts in the English poor-laws (we speak 
of the principal ones only) con perhaps be best considered 
under the present head. 

Parishes too smaU , — Aa the present division of tlie country. 
Oft to parishes, was made long before the introduction of 
poor-laws, and therefore without the slightest reference to 
their administration, it is not surprising that it should prove 
a very inconvenient one ; the on^ wonder is, that the ar- 
rangement has not boon changed lung ago. One thing ap- 
pears certain, namely, that, as regards the administration of 
the poor-laws, most of the existing parishes are far^oo small. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that, excepting under 
peculiar circumstances, the large parishes are much better 
managed than the small ones. 

In the year 1831, the cost of the poor of Liverpool was 
only 4s, Sjd. per head of the papulation ; that is to say, every 
person on an avera^ wae called upon for only 4^'. 3}^- of 
poor-rates. In Oldham the rates were yet lower, being only 
2Ss 3 id. each individmd. Taking the whole county of Lan- 
OBSter. with its great towns and throngs of inhabitants, the 
poor-rates amounted to not more than 4 id. per head of 
the population, which is comidmtHy hss than in any other 
county in the whole of Bngla/nd and PTalee., This low 
rate is most nearly approached by the counties in the ex- 
treme north of the country. Wo are not aprare ^at parishes 
are at all lar^ them than elsewhere; the inhabitBiiits, 
nowover, have in their old-established cnliioiiia many eeco- 
litics against pauperism which do not exist in ethea’ pmti of 
the country. We wish we had nwan to give adokied ae^ 

^ «»«•« 

wiA such Qg our readers as kfird keOMi 

evidonoerflE 


he Hie deousnkiftk to3m vei 
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We irffl now inquire wlutt the amensd pf is in 

some parishes whm the had manageinent, ipnerally found 
in saudl parishes, is not cheeked by causes like those ope- 
rating in the north. In Berkshire, the rates in the year 
1831 were 16i. 2d. a heads in Wiltshire, 16r. 7d. ; and in 
Sussex. 1 9s. 5d. ; being more than four tunes the proporUon 
of poor-rates to population in Lancashire, and nearly eight 
times what it is at the town of Oldham. 

With these general focts to start with, we may now go on 
to consider in what the advantages of large parishes oopust. 

In the first place, a great deed of trouble and vexation is 
saved in determining settlements. In a large parish, a man 
may generally go wher©^ bis labour is wanted, and may 
change, his abode many times without making any alteration 
in his settlement, or giving room for any dispute concerning 
it; but in the ridiculously small pushes to be found in 
some parts of the country, containing only a few hundred 
acres of land, a labourer can scarcely take a hop, stride, and 
jump, without changing his parish, or at least getting on de- 
bateable ground. 

England and WalCs are at present chopped up into as 
many as 10,000 distinct parishes ; and the city of London, 
within the walls, (containing a population of not more than 
55,000, is divided into ninety-six separate parishes. 

If the 10,000 parishes, into which the country is divided, 
were incorporated into 600. there would still be much rwm 
for ftirther union at a future time. Still, however, an im- 
portant step would be taken, and much good would result. 
If such new divisions of the country ;^'ere made, .’advantage 
should be taken of the opportunity of forming districts or 
parishes on really good principle^ of union. sub- 

mit the following for consideration, each to be abided by 
as far os a general attention to all will, admit: — Equality of 
population and wealth — similarity of interests and occupa- 
tions among the inhabitants — facility of intercourse— and 
convenience of lioundary. A number of parishes formed on 
these principles might together make a county, and be 
placed under a municipal government. 

With a good system of management, such as is at the 
command of largo bodies acting m unison, the advantages 
resulting from the junction of parishes would probably be so 
great that, in a low years, there would bo a general inclina- 
tion to join yet further. In this case we should venture to 
recommend that the parishes should still remain scponite, as 
far as regards the amount of pixir-levies required from them, 
but that they should be united in all that relates to the ex- 
penditure of the levies. The fpiestion how much each par- 
ticular parish should be required to contribute, might he 
decided by the municipal government; and should be de- 
termined on a consideration of the pec.uliar circumstances^ 
of the parish, and how far the inhabitants hod exerted them- 
selves to remove, by education or otherwise, the causes of 
pauperism. 

To return to the evils produced at present by the settle- 
ment laws, and the division of the country into small pa- 
rishes. As wf have before said, a great deal of money is 
at present wasted in determining to wbat particular parish 
a pauper belongs ; and labouring men are often refused 
employment in parishes where they are really wanted, lest 
they should get eettlements there, and so eventually become 
a burden. To prevent settlements of this kind another evil 
is often run into. Labourers and servants are hired flir 
short periods ; and thus a bar is put to the growth of those 
mutual sympathies between employer and labourer which 
arc so important in their effects on the character of each. 
Sometimes the difficulty is on the side of the labourer him- 
selltwho refuses work offered him claewbere, lest he should 
lose a settlement in a good parish .’’-rlfieaning by that, a 
parish in which tke allowance systeifi' is in foil play, and 
the scale high. It is easy to see that all this must lead to 
a greet deal of trouble and mischief; and by referring to 
the evidence of facts, such conclusion is fully home out. 
Mr. Chadwick, from whose able Report we have already 
g^ven several extracts, supplies Os wiin the following appo- 
site matter: — 

** The Rot. R. R. Bailey, chaplain to tlie Tower, who has 
had extensive opportunities ai ohsarving the operation of the 
poor-laws in the rural dishriots, stales^— 

** * I pmsider that tlm kw of setfkment tenders 

Hie peasant, to all intents bondsmsn : he is 

ehaintd to the wS hyr ^ iqieral^ of the system, and it 
foihids his acquiring pi qfo rty , hr enjoymg it openly or 
honestly. 1 em of ephmn HbnX nanagtnient by hundreds* 
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of hy OttHilMi, woulS groidy Htiott all dtnot. 
Vary ftoouont mitanoot hat o bcauffed to mo of ono ptriili 
borne fbll of labOuTorOt and sufenng gready iiroA orant of 
employment, whilst in another ad;)acent parioh there is a 
demand for labour. 1 have no donht that if the laboutero 
were freed fTotn their present trammels, there would he 
such a Qireulation ot labour sa would relieve the agnoul* 
tural districts/ 

“ ‘ Can you give any mstonces within your own knowledge 
of the operation of the law of settlement ‘ I was requested 
by Colonel Bogson, Kesgtove House, to fUmish him with a 
fhrming baUiff 1 found a man lu all respects qualified for 
his situation ; he was working ak 9r a week in the pansh 
where I li\ed. The man was not encumbered by asfamily, 
and he thankfully accepted tny offer : the situation was, in 
point of emolument, and oomfbit, and station, a considerable 
advance ; his advantages would have bt'en doubled In 
about a week ho altered bis mind, and declined the situa- 
tion, in consequence, as 1 understood, of his fearing to 
remo\e ibom what was considered a good pansh to a bad 
one, the naribh to which it was proposed to remove him being 
oonnectoa with a hundred house, in which there was more 
^tnet management— I was requested by a poor man, whom 
I rc6)>cctcd, to find a situation for his son, in London . the 
son was a strong young man, working at that time at about 
8i a week 1 o^entuall> su(( coded in getting him a good 
situation of one (guinea pei week, m London, where his 
Kiliour would ha\o been much los-^ than it was m the couiitrv , 
hut wheirthfe period* Qrn\od at winch he was expfctcd in 
L mdon, heApb not fuitlKonnng It appeared ho had al 
t( i< <1 his nnnd, and detei mined not to take the place as 1 
iindorstood. Ins reason for icfusmg to accept it aro^e fVom a 
reluctance to endanger bis settlement in his pansh Suth 
oie the instances which arc continually pieseiited to mj oh- 
sen ition, with respect to the operation of the present system 
of settlement 

In connexion with the sub]e(t of hnstarflj, we have al- 
rf gnon some facts, shiwmg evils arising trom the pre- 
si nt btUlemcnt-lawri The following displays an abuse of 
an )1hu k nd — 

•* A propnetoi possessing nearly tlic wh*>lc of a pansh at 
some distance fVom Ely, has, wc arc told, hired a farm in 
Elv, which he manages by a bailiff, he sends his own pa- 
rishioners tft wwrk on it To these persons his bailiff gives 
MttU ments in, Ely, by hinng , and at the end of the vear 
liny are turned off upon Trinity pansh in Kfv,and their 
places supplied by a fiesh immigration from the mother 
parish The propnetor may have had vorv different motjvcb 
from those attribuU^d to him by our examinants ; and this 
circumstance is not mentioned for the ^uirposc of castiuir 
*anj refiection on him, (we do not know his name , n ir what 
account of the transaction he himself might give.) but in 
order to point out the temptations which ‘ settlement b\ 
hiring and service * throws in Ihewafvof pereonh even of 
station and education In the case of Great Shelfmd, uai- 
rated above, are not the landowners, who doth mo their pio 
perty slowly but surely passing away from them, under a 
htiong temptation to save themselves from rum by hiring a 
couple of farms for seven years, in two distinct parishes, and 
bribing t^ieir supernumerary families to tffke service there ’ 
And this is cloorlv possible by the existing law ^Report of 
Poor-Law Commissioners, p 387 

From all that has been brought forward, it appears that 
the evils connected with the question of sottlcmentb are 
vgry great, and that the icmcdies to be applied ate, 1st, 
Eulaigement of pognsbes 2d, The introduction of a umfotin 
system througho^lUfce country, so that a pauper may receive 
exactly the samO t^atment m one parish as in another 
3d, The reduction the cost of a paupdF to the least possible 
amount, as well by attention to stri^ economy as by em- 
ploy ing the pauper m usefhl labour In addition to these 
refbrms it would be tcell to adopt some moie simple law of 
settlement than the present one, In Scotland every person 
belonirs to that parwh m which he has dwelt during the 
ffteater part of the previous three yeaw i and this law of 
Lflom^appears to work tolerably any lute ve,y 

much bettor tW tho Engheh law ; for tto am ount of>. 
Ration In Scotland on the wb^ft of M#«iwnt ie trifling 

SdlSLn syeteui of atomtotom m hm 
fa OwSg flto way to Which leUef shmdd be nabrfed, , 


•poken of tfaA 
inibmatioii on Ihii 
port, p 257 j*- 
" The general — 
dation of dietanes, _ 
and oonduc*! of thM 
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luwe tried tiiein ■]!« 

** In consequence of the mqniriei 1 have eaede on iiJbk 
subject, many of the inmates of tin# hive been 

questioned as to their expenenoe. Ifa* Hbwitt, tlm maitnr 
of the workhouse of St Andrew's* Hcdmn^ Ml GeoM 
the Martyr, jnado separate and dose of sovartl 

of the paupers in that house, who had been in tirions 
prisons and workhouses, and on board tho hnllfs. Mo bee 
furnished me with several dietanes made up from tiOl Mil* 
ments of the paupers, and 1 find that they oorMpOnd ViVf 
aecuiately with the dietanes sot forth in the fitttsilin 

From thewstatomoiits and admissions of the pakpetOg it iffk 
peared that they usually knew to an ounce w diemmi of 
the metropolitan piason<v, and the hulks, and of many ^ tho 
worklioiises, of which some ono amor^t them hod m H f 
trial One of the paupers, named James Philby, a ftnut 
able bodied man, (with the exception that he had a 
fbot,) had been fift^n Umes in the House of Corteotioh ibir 
various misdemeanours He also acknowledged that he had 
received lelicf from the parishes of St James, ClerkenwoH^ 
Chclsia, Bethnal Green; Bt Giles, Bloofnsbury; St, 
Dunstan, Fleet Stieet , St Andreu, Holbm, above tM; 
the Libciiy of the Rolls; Whitechapel, St Mary, New- 
ington St Andrew, Saffron HiU , Kensington; and ^ 
Gooige, Southvvaik Ho bad resided m au these work- 
hougcrt , hr bad lived ui one workhouse Whdfat be tnanaged 
to get leliof as an out-door pauper from othert^ and that too 
duiing the same week He \aA also received * sell up,' er 
grants of stated sums for stated periods, from the eevdeal 
parishes lie admitted that he had, at liih 

on up ition b> stealing a little One instance was menlil|ied» 
where, after be had been liberated from au nnprisonniilitfiir 
sU ciling a gentleman s gieat coat, he wont to the owner, and, 
as a favour, offered to let him have his own coat back a bar- 
gain This pauper, altei hav ipg rcceiv ed rehef fraudulently 
from St George 'f parish, Southwark, during twelve years, 
was preset uled b> them, and his sontence was four months' 
imprisonment This jsontence acetirding to his own state- 
tnent, Iransferrod him from the woikliousc — ^where* as an 
inmate on a low diit, the allowance was only 134 or of 
food weekiv — to a place where tlie allowance was 230 os. 
From the stati ments of these poisons, it appeared that the 
average dietanes of the workhouses m the metropolis was 
about 170 oz of solid food, whilst in piison the dietaries 
wtK fiom 200 07 to 280 oz of solid ffod weekly. They 
adimtted that the lalnyui m the ])ll^un9 was very often little 
more than ‘ mere exen ise , that they woie always ^ very 
kind]} tro itcd , hut that, as thev lived well enough m the 
workhou'c, they prefttred it, because they had more liberty 
theie, and could better society when they were out ' As 
to regular work, Philbv said that he could at all times travel 
to any pari of the countiv , and live better on the road than 
he could poBfeibl) do b> bard biliour 

^upfotfft Ltonomy of hit fie Parishes —Under other heads 
wc have had o(e*i'»ion to bring foiward some facts in support 
of the opinion that the uumteiiaiue of tho poor in a large 
parisht an {>o managed more economically than in a small one. 
The following addition d ovKlenco has been given by Mr. 
( harlos Mott, the contiactor for the pool of Lambeth 
pansh * — 

** Tlie city of London, within the walls comprehends a 
population of 55,000, whose poor aic relieved and managed 
in ninetv -six parishes Lambeth comprehends a population 
of 87,000, and tho admmistraUon of relief to the poor il ma- 
naged by one establishment, and the money nusod f&t ^dio 
purpose IS collected on one rate -—What do you oonoidbr 
would be the effect of the subdivision of Lambeth intoniBM- 
SIX independent paiisbc^s, each managing Hr© poob inmH 
p<.ndently of the rest, oi each exercising the ngfe of aiMSt 
or dissent from any combined management inlM ftoke way 
as each pansh h^onging to the hundiwda^ 

The chief efibets which appear to me to hnEkeW to miM* 
are^ toat wO shouid hav© tito©t 3 r*six imp©illtoleiM^^ 
instead of one; ninety^ itmrcses of pdtodhrimi friiioim of 
one; ninoty-six sets Uf uftttOts to be Uhtol if 

paui^rs instead of one tot $ ninetofSix touroes ^ 
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•ip appears that w^owtety-six city parishes, 

{many of which are extremely lightly' hnrthencd 

with poOT,} with a population of expended for the 

relief of the poor in the year IS31, d4,dOD/. Lambeth, with 
more people, and many densely-pcTopled districts 
coiitaiiitng very poor people, ex]^nded on the relief of the 
poor only 37,000/. during the same year. In the wealthy 
parishes of the city of London the moitey paid as poor s- 
^rtes amounted to 1/. 3«. Z\(L per head ; whilst in Lambeth 
th0 amount paid is 8^, 6rf. and a fraction per he|id. I believe 
that the indiTiduals relieved .are much more numerous in 
Lambeth than in the city of London. They wore so for- 
merly, a^ 1 believe they ore so now. Tlic adults of Lam- 
beth pari^ are now supported in the workhouse at 3«. 11c/. 
per head ; whilst in the city of London, the gi*eater propor- 
tto of all classes of poor, including children, are tinned out 
at an expense of fbom 4*. 6c/. to 7 s. each, whilst the expense 
of those maintained in the small city wdukhousos varies from 
bs* to Ba. peS^ head per week for all classes. 

*‘;3[^;yuu think this statement gives a fair view' of the 
of pQLilnagement in small as compared with large town 
pdrifiheajr^j ft never occurred to me to make any comparison 
?* fhie hind uuUl it was suggested by the question ; but my 
^,.that it does aflbrd a fair comparison. The 
^ana|repae|Kft of the poor in incorporated hundreds is un- 
doubted Bupeiior to the management by independent 
parishes ; hut still the good of the hundrc'd management is 
much diminished by the numerous sets of olficers, and 
quarrels and conflicting interests of the separate parishes.” 

Profitable fVorkmore easily provided in I or Parishes . — 
The evidence of the overseer of St. Mary's parish, Reading, 
(which wo have given under another head,) is here also 
XtlE^licshle. The following is, moreover, well worthy of con- 
ccsisists of another extract from Mr. Mott’s 
(See Reporty p. 318.) 

it hUiS been stated to us that in St. Paul’s, Covent 
Ganlui^ the paupers have been usefully employed m 
cleansing the, streets more tVequcntly than would be done 
by the oontractur. Do you not think that much labour 
that «ort mighl^he found for the paupers ^—Tlic mischief is, 
that the superintendence of' the paupers, and the applica- 
tion of their labour, and the management of the roads, are 
usually under distinct trusts. In most cases the sur\eyors 
do not like to be troubled with paupers. Arrangements 
might, I think, be made, to render the greater proportion of 
the road-laboiu* available for the pui-posu of employing the 

J joof. But this could only be by a union of management of 
urge districts, in w'hich there would always be a large stock 
of pauper labour available, and in which there could be 
skilful management, | 

Have you obsen^cd that, in the smaller agricultural ' 
parishes, one main difficulty in the way of the employment 


Very* eonridemMy, indeed. ' In tlie parish Ewell it was 
fltaw in evidence^ if I recptlect correctly, belbife a committee 
of this Hduse, that the poor-rates were reduo^ one half, in 
cohsequencq of the poor being employed on all thejoads by 
task-work.” 

Superior Government in large PemAe^.-rrThe enlightened 
man^ment adopted in the large parlies of Liveniool, 
Birmingham, Oldliam, &c., has already been referred to. 
It indicates a very 8U]»rior parochial government to that 
which is to. be found in the generality of smell, parishes, 
where there is seldom a paid and responsible officer, or, at 
any rate, one whose time and attention are exduaively de- 
voted to the business of th^ pai’ish. The salary which a small < 
parish fcan afford to pay is quite insufficient to pi*ovii|f“ 
n with a resjlectable maintenance for himself and famil 

^ , A, . _ «A_ * Al. ^ 
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of the pau^rs is the want of permanent superintendents of 
^equate skill to direct their labours?— Yes ; and the cause 
is obvious, lu the w ant of sufficient extent of the parish to 
pay a competent person, and the want of a sufficient amount 
of disposable labour to make it worth while to employ such 
a Mrson, even if the parish could afford it.” 

Mr. M‘Adam, the celebrated improver of the aU of road- 
making, is of opinion that great public ad\antage might be 
dorivod frem the introduction of a geheral system for the 
employment of paupers in repairing the roads. We extract 
the following evidence, given by^Mr. M‘Aaum before a 

committee of the House of Commons, on labourers' wages: 

“ I am of opinion that if several parishes — three or six, 
according to tl^ size -were consolidated, as to roads, under 
one management, dr rather under one proper and efficient 
surveyor, paid for his services, and a very small portion (say 
a fourth part) of the value of the statute labour was taken 
in motley, and that was judiciously applied upon the roads, 
that they Would be in a much better state ; the poor would 
ffihon the roads would be put into a good con- 

^ A very fniiffuVsource of employnlii^t might be found in 
IS to supply theseveraj laruststhat isun 

, ttoir pwishes with materials prepired fijr the repair 

n'aterials they might. obtain tnd xmmre. 
oppressed 

' jutting tbo Iftbouren to. 
to. poor's-fotes in many psxisbea?-^. 


whereas, in a large parish, the magnitude of the conco^ 
makes it well worth while engaging competent persons to giv 
their whole time and attention to the parish business. 

Men of enlarged views, with their thoughts concentrated 
on the subject, and with the advantage or daily and hourly 
experience, will not waste their time and the funds of the 
parish in silly squabbles aliout settlements, but will employ 
themselves in devising and carrying into effect plans for 
improving the discipline of paupers, reducing the expense 
of their maintenance^ and (where practicable) for removing 
the causes of pauperism. 

In Birmingham and Liverpool a provision lias been made 
for taking the children of paupers from the euro of their 
parents, tiaining them in habits of industry, a,nd gr^ing them 
the elements of education, so that they may no or follsw in 
the track of their parents. Evcn,when tiie chifdBcnliave lefl 
the asylum imvhich they are brought up, and arc placed out 
a.s. apprentices, an eye is kept over the^i. Once every year 
they are all visited, and the master is questioned as to the 
conduct of his apprentice, while the apprentice is also 
examined as to the kind of treatment he receives from Uis 
employer : and whenever a case arises in which it appears 
that the child has not been kindly dealt with, measures are 
taken for compelling the master to give him up. 

But bow can all this be done without that division of 
labour obtained by people acting on a large scale ? It is 
evidently impossible. With a separate eAHtablishment and 
distinct set of officers for every little parish, the exjiense and 
labour attending the adoption of such plans would be enor- 
mous in comparison with tlie numbers benefited. 

We liave’already given specimens of mismanagement of 
parish husinessb The following short extract from Mr. 
Mo> Ian's Report (p, J79) is all the additional mutter of this 
kind for whicli we have room ; — ^ 

“ Nothing, I iliiiik, strikcAS one more than the unfitness/ 
of the men who (particularly in small places) fill the re-< 
sponsible office of overseer, rroin the temporary nature of 
the ajipointtnent, it would, indeed, be difficult for them to 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of their duties; to say nothing 
of the unreasonableness of expecting from men engaged in 
their own concerns such a devotion of their time, without 
remuneration, as would qualify them for the discharge of 
thos0 duties. It necessarily follows, that the assistant-over- 
seer is olten left in the exclusive management of the poor, 
and almost unlimited control of the parish funds,” 

In contrast with the ordinary mismanagement of small 
parishes, we will now give a description of the way in which 
puroolual business is conducted at Liverpool. We extract 
from Mr. Henderson’s Report, page 346 
“I ho i^rmanent usefulness of the select vestry consisting 
in their vigilance and intelligence in administering relieff*it 
may be well to state a few details of their proccediugs in 
this department. , - 

** select yesti^ is divided into fivd^ik^ards, eatffi of four 
members ; one of these l^ards sits in rotation every W'eek- 
day, except luesday, at nine or ten A.it*, and the business 
usually lasto till one p.m. A salaried secretary constantly 
attends, and takes a principal share in conducting the busi- 
uniformity in tlxe managemont of all 
the ^ards, and on changing the eeloct vestry the parish still 
has the benefit of the secretary*4 experience arid knowledge 
of cases on the books. , . f . ^ 

“On a first application % ftiwi If etetorttdned at all, the 
na^ and address of the appitent aw taken down on a 
caw, which is delivered to Jthf a, sakrie^ officer, in 
he may asoertafil 

nb^e of the party : the tb the 

reiect vestry, on whichM fii>i«eo n Mbi^queikt examination of 
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the pa^, relief ie muted of reftiBei In cafee ^ ppgent 
ne^Baity, a few »hillin^ are aemetmieB ordered bete© visi- 
tation, and the visitor m always a diseretibnaiyi^^ to 
relieve when he visits, but the general rule k fortne veftry 
to decide on the propriety of relief. r 

** When the ^stress is of a teraporary nature, the pauM 
is required to appear once a we^ before the boara. No 
excuse, except sicknees, proved a mescal eertidcate, is 
admitted. Ine party is urged by the board, when it seems 
practicable, to seek other means of support ; and when this 
19 net done within a reasonable time, the relief i^ diminished 
or stopped. When the case presents no prospect of early 
improvement, a card or ticket is given for relief during a de- 
finite period of three or six months, according to circum- 
stances, and the sum granted is paid weekly, on presenting 
the card at tKe pay-office. When the perio^^has elapsed, 
another visitation and examination takes {dace before ano- 
ther card is granted ; the cards in eases apparently hii^less 
^ used to be perpetual, but are now subject to annual revision, 

' and the members of the select vestry frequently act as visi- 
tors in such cases." 

General Board of ControL-^la addition to an enlarge- 
ment of parishes, and the other meases we have pointed 
out, it appears very desirable that there should be established 
a central body, having a certain intluonce over all the paro- 
chial governments in the kingdom. Until, however, its 
advantages were' generally appreciated, and it had secured 
the confidence of the people, it would be well to allow any 
parish to obtain exemption from its authority, provided it 
c^iuld be sliewi^that the administration of the poor-laws in 
the patticulajyjarish was in a good state. 

^ The godfl 5ial would result from a well-appointed Central 
Board would be manifold. A Central Board is perhaps 
the only means by wbitfh a uniform system of administration 
can be obtained. The mere introduction of a general sys- 
tem of parish accounts (an arrangement which could bo 
brought about at once by a Central Board) would be at- 
ton«led with great advantages in preventing fraud and 
jobbing ; and would be of no little value to the country at 
large, by enabling it to obtain correct statistical information 
on the subject of the poor. 

All pretence for the interference of magistrates in paro- 
chial matters would be done away by the appointment of a 
, Central Board. We have already given a good deal of 
evidence showing the mischievous effect of this interference ; 
and wo have remarked that they were the originators of the 
allowance system* and have always been its main supporters. 

* We are far from attributing bad motives to the magistracy 

S the country, nor are we unmindful that the reformers of 
rochial abuses have in several in.stances been of their 
mber. Still, taken as a whole body, and in their character 
nia^istrateSf — placed as they are above the authority of 
tne rate-payers, and in feet subject to no efficient control of 
any kind, —frequently not living in the parish in whose 
concerns they interfere, and paying nothing towards its 
poor-rates, — we must give it as our opinion that they 
have, as a l>ody, exerted a most pernicious intiuence on the 
administration of the poor-laws. In fact, one of the great 
advantages of largo towns (when they form but one parish) 
is the practical exemption they eiyoy from the interference 
of magistrates. • 

We could more than fill the remainder of our article with 
evidence of the evil complained of. The following, in addi- 
tion to that which has b^n given, must suffice. 

Mr. Okeden, (pa^s 101 and 110>:— 

** Soon after the riots of 1S30 a new and more liberal scale 
* .was made by the ma^trates of the dimion ; and in February, 
1831, an order was the overseers of Hasilbury Bryan, 

requiring them to ten families, all able-bodied and 

ir^ employ, by the iiM.sr.afo. The ovenseihs contended, and 
the clerg 3 mian protested, gainst this order in vain. In this 
district, indeed, the overseers know so w^l the inutility of 
resistance, that to avoid trouble, expense, and reproof^ they 
generally accede to the demands,' and settle all claims* not 
by character or merit, but by the rules of addition and sub- 
traction, I have already named, in jx^ Report on Dorset- 
shire, the district of Sturminster Newum, as the worst regu-» 
lated as to poor concerns, with the ^uopo^onate 

mtes, in tl^ county. ^ It is certain that in no distnt^ is there 
so much magisterial interferenoe. « , , 

“Cranboume, Dorset, is fa instanee of a and 
"populous parish, which, after suffering for many yem by 
oonUtent magistoRal interferenoe, has, by a complete 
of men to oomfert and content, and ui which the 



most satisfeefery 
character of the { 
gradation." 

Mr. Bishop's (pnge 118) 

^The city magistim^bemselves are perhaps dvi!,bht 
lukewarm and indiffe^Wto the Overseers ; ahd the preemeto 
of the court ore beset by a nuihber of blackguardsi who 
assail the overseers with scofi anu j^ors and insults, some- 
rimes almost with personal violent* Ifhk the overseers 
have to encounter in t^ir official cha|!acter#^w suck th^ 
are marked out for insult,— and this cumduet seems to meet 
with no check or animadversion even frbfe m%is*ratcs.** 
Mr. C. T. Villiers, Stow-on-the-Wold; WPidesS^ 

** Riots and destruction of property wete cftri^!b great 
lengths in this neighbourhooa. I^me of the tnitgk^ra^ 
raised their scale of relief upon this occasion, and went 
themselves to the farmers, to insist upon their giving 
ws^es, and making larger allowances, fo men with 

Mr. Chadwick, (page 265 ) Evidence of Mr. Waitoiidbe 
of the parish-officer^ of Whitechapel : — 

** 1 adduce these as instances of the impositions 
though detected and defeated before the bom, unavoifaUy 
succeeded before the magistrates." [Mr. Waite hod yast 
given some cases of gross fraud on the p«ut of paupers.! 

These characters, males and females, at the office doors 
were often so clamorous and desperate, that it became ne- 
cessary to let me ont from the police-office by the prii^to 
door. I ha^'c been pursued bv them through the 
and obliged to seek shelter in shops. During twen^HmVen 
years at sea, I encountered many perils in the, waVes, but 
these never hurt my mind so much as appatorit perils 
amongst paupers. Had this system gode ot igth e expenses 
of our parish must have materially increased, nikviritenmdhkg 
the utmost labour that I or any other ofitoer could 
stowed. ’ 

“ Fortunately for our parish, and ppobabiy forUfe wtiber 
parishes in the district, a different system was soon after 
adopted at Lanibeth-street Police-office. Tha^pamcliial bu- 
siness of the office being left to ||br. Walker, and ^ tbdfag 
determined not to receive any jmpoalB from the decisums of 
the parish-officers, who wore tne best ac^i^ted with Ihe 
circumstances of the pailpers, wo got rid ofa, jimbber of this 
sort of cases, when we found that they wehfe cases of im- 
posture. 

“ Had you any riots or any disturbances when the poor 
were thus left wholly at the mercy of the parish officers ?— 
No ; not so many riots by far as we had before the alteraticm. 
Formerly tlie paupers of the worst class were accustomed to 
swear at us when we refused them relief, and would say that 
they would have us before our masters and compel us to 
relieve them. 1 had niy windows broken several times, and 
was constantly threatened and annoyed at mv doors. Since 
the appeal to the magistrates is altered, we find the parish 
materially benefited, and that there is less bad behaviour oh 
the part of the paupers. 

“ Did the independent people of the labouring clasBes— 
those who might become chargeable — manifest any sym- 
pathy %vith the paupers, or erince any disposition to rise for 
their protection ? — None whatever: they appeared to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the proceedings of the parish officers. I 
received more praise from independent labourers than from 
any other classes," 

By the appointment of a general board of control, im- 
provements made in particular parishes in the adminis- 
tration of the poor-laws might be readily introduced into 
other parishes. There is no doubt that if the reforms which 
have already been effected, and the means by wliich they 
Were brought about, were generally known, they would be 
followed to a considerable extent. 

A general board of control would have sufficient in- 
fluence with pailiamont and government to call attention 
to defects in the poor-laws requiring legisfe^Ve 
for their remm al ; such, for instance, as the 
tions respecting settlements, and the power Of ihtte^feibnoe 
possessed magistrates. The general ^btiard omdd al^ 
have good opportunities for coUectiBw evidexmo to fUt 
causes which affect the condittoa qT elafete 

generally. It would ham the mefas cil eiri tkk 

advantages which Would^ be obtkinod bjr thO adoption eff is , 
system of national education; Of aBoertainihg h^wftdreeltoui 
taxes tend to injure the khourer and efeato paupmdam, fee. 

Lastly, when the tl»{Mxn<^teani ^dei^^ 

by the bad state of aosiQta jqriiMr depiSrteaeiit of ^vemment* 
the general board wooMatonoe hwsm lsw«re of the fhot^ 



lift COMPANION TO THB NBWSPAPEIt. 




Aow inlih vImu ftw nmedy U7. 
TiftM wiodip^ u m bAV« retoMkod, that the 
, isaffloieiit'Btotc of the police ooontry, espeoially in 

Yural dintrkyts, has boon one QV the evils 

^nen^ laid to the eharfi^ of tiiei' Protection is 
net ni^ed to life or property ; ana ift'bueb a aUte of things 
pt^e will yield to threats and 

evidence we have given on otbot points contains many 
ftiets connected with the general atale ci the police. The 
Mowing alio may be quoted : it ia fidmn ieom Mr. Msjen- 
d^'s Report, page 26 1— , 

*< The riSta in the nartb*reluit of the rape of Hastings 
commenced simnltaneoui^qn Oth and Gth of November, 
1630. The fknners tibnt ti^ir labourers all at once 

left their work : they aN^Wken away by night by a system- 
atic arrangement ; m leader could be identified, but bills 
wore fUn up at publk^iouses in the evening, and in the 
mnriniiig a atrawi^ and paid, 

The mobd.fOnevaUy had written forms containing their 
demands ; they vaxied a little in the amount of wages, but all 
agreOd in the amount of ‘ allowance ' of Ir. 6d. for every 
cmld^odKm two ; that there should be no assistant-overseer ; 
tlkat ahould be paid full wet or dry ; that they 

would twiy their own rents*. There were nine coses of 
meendmam i&ik winter at Battle. The mob which assem- 
bled tiunw, jsn^e day of the magistrates' meeting, amounted 
to nearly f^O : all the principal magistrates of the division, 
xuniCteefii in number, oasembled ; the arrival of a troop of 
horse established order. 

** Though the ^ilt of one of the incendiaries, J. Bufford, 
who was executed, was clear and admitted by himself, yet 
the feeling of the country was so much in his favour that he 
wtl oonsiderod as a martyr : he was exhibited in bis cotfin, 
a^bda subscription made for his family. 

A pennapent bench of magistrates was established at 
Bkttl^^lwhkh Mr. Courtbope presided, at their particular 
end directed by day and night the measures which 
w^ l eq uisite lor public tranquillity. 

hem^g duty continued during a month; but 
that p^od, a eertain degree of intimidation has pre- 
vaiM in this district. Thebassistant-overseers having Wn 
then iU^tmled, by the mobs, are feluctant to make com- 
plaints ibr of work, hst they should become marked 

men, and their lives rendered uncomfortable or even unsafe. 
Farmers permit their labourers to receive relief, founded on 
a calculation of a rate of wages lower than that actually paid : 
tiwy are unwilling to put themselves in collision with the 
labourers^ and will not give an account of earnings, or if 
they do, beg that their names may not be mentioned. A 
similar feeling prevails in East Rent: at Westwcll, the 
farmea are afraid to express, at vestry-meetings, their opi- 
nions against a pauper who applies for relief, for fear their 
premiseB should be set fire to. Two of the fires immediately 
mllowed such a resistance ; one of them happened to a most 
TGS]>ectable farmer, a kind and liberal master, and a pro- 
moter of cottage allotments." 

We have already referred to one gross abuse, arising, no 
doubt, in neat measure, from the want of a general directing 
body, ana a regulnu: connexion between the police depart- 
ment mod that of the poor-laws. We speak of the extraor- 
dinary fket» that eriminals have in many gaols a greater 
allowance of food than that given to paupers, and that pau- 
pers in their turn are often better fed than independent 
laboufeis. inbe Mowing striking document has bean drawn 
up by Mr, C^todwiek from authentic sources 

»<THE SCALE. 

1. ThS AatacvirvuAh Labotthba— * 

According to the teturas of Labourers* 

Expen^iircy they are unable to get, in 
the shape of sokd frod^ mere than the 
average allowmce of os. 

Biosd (My) 17 mu calf per week • U9 
Baoeny per week ^ « 4 os. 


Lot# ia eookiiig 


1 


fleUdFood. 

IJ. Tju SoLomn^ 

Bread (dsfiy) 16 os. as per week * 

Heat ,,12 ^ds^ 

Xa>ss ia cooking • , ^ u ' 

* '^TUfkstpeUd is remarkable I perhaps it may he tlins4W 
the labourers were aware that high leali, figid m 
pyihwi «f pW* 


III. Tim es. 

Brekl . , , , « perwmk » 26 

Heat , f • « , f ei* 

Los|ita«ookiiiif . • 

, — *1 

Cheese Ifi eoUdFo^d. 

Pilddhig 16— « 16 Jot. 

In addition to the above, which is an avo> 
rage allowance, the iumates of most work* 
houses have— 

Vegetablei^ 48 os. 

Soup 3 quoHi. 

Milk Porridge. « • . » 3 • - 
Table Beer 7 • , 

and many other comi^ts. 

IV. Tifs SpspKCTto Tuiuv— (see the Gaol Returns 

frona Lsdeaster) — 

Bread per week . 112 

Meat 24 or. 

Loss in cooking . . 8 „ 

— 16 

Oatmeal • 40 

Rice • . . 6 

Peas . , 4 

Cheese 4 — 181 

Winchastor— 

Bread. • , • • per week 192 

Meat 16 

Lobs in cooking • • 6 . „ 

11-^203 

V. Thb Convicted Thief— * 

BrLod per week . 140 

Meal ^ . 66 <w: 

Loss in cooking . . 18 

• M « 3o 

Scotch Barley 28 

Oatmeal , 21 

Che**Bo 12 — 239 

VI. Thb Tbansportbd Thief — 

10^ lbs. meal per week . = 168 oz. 

Loss m cooking . . 56 ,, 

— 112 

lOi lbs. fiour, which will increase, 
when made into bread . , • 218 — 330" 


EDUCATlOIf, 

When we entered on the subject of the poor-laws, w'c 
hoped to have had an opportunity of touching on many topics 
which want of room compels us to pass by. Especially wc 
wished to point out some of the immediate and exciting 
causes of pauperism, and to bring forw'ard the remedies' 
which private or local experience ha.s proved to be suci‘cssfu 
On some of the more remote causes, too, we should hui!'" 
liked to dwell. The necessity of tlie establishment of a sys- 
tem of National Education is a matter which must force itself 
on the attention of any one who dives below the surface in 
inquiring into the causes of pauperism. Nor is it less 
obvious, when we consider the mismanagement of the fund 
for the relief of want, and the general ignorance of some of 
the leading causes of the creation of want, that those who 
administer the poor-laws are in many essential j^iarticulars 
as ill-educatedi^s the poor themselves. Upon this subject, 
which is one of great imiioitauce, we refer our readers to an 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Education, No. XI. which 
has just appeared. The concluding passage d that article 
may appropriately conclude our own paper, tke limits of 
which have prevented us dwelling as fully as we bad hoped 
to do upon the ^cat remedy of paujperism — the elevation 
of the moral and intellectual conditipq the people 

** Wc hold tliat the poor-laws be better adminis- 
tered until those who aaminister better educated. 

But we further maintain that' the neo^iiuty £>r a yig^it, we 
had almost said a severe, administration of them will never 
cease, until the working elaases are raised eompletely above 
a dependence upon charitaMe relief^ wbfl4b^ mreed or vo- 
luntary. The poor man must be mm$ a th mb h ^g man^ 
man capable of high mtelleetusd pleasim ; he must be pu« 
rified in his tastes, and elevated in his undmtanding ; he 
must be taught to comprehend the seal dignity of oU u^ul 
^uaployipents ; he must leam to look upon tbs distinctions 
of society without envV or serviUty ; he must respeet them* 
for th4y are open to him as veU as to others, but he must 
respect lumseff morp. Th$ best ei\}eymantg of our nature 
may be common to Sm Ahd the most frvemed hy 
let him be PhojltMrAi 
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fHE X>OOE«A.WS> 


m 


of his mental plessnres* 

Let the child be taught some of that k^owledgo which 
may render him happier in his domestic relations, fiid wiser 
m his public ones. He cannot be a good dtiaen if his obe- 
dience to the laws is founded upon ignoranee. The greater 
p^t of the he^bumings of the working classes proceeds 
from their utter ignorance of the structure of sodoty, and the 
pnnciples of social happiness. They believe that every- 
thing IS to be done by a ffovemment, and nothing by them- 
wives. They know not how much their own pewers of in- 
dustry and of self-control influence their own condition and 
that of all the community. They have no means of com- 
paring their own actual oonditioof bad as it may be, with 
the worse condition of the past generation, andthestil* worse 
condition of fnen less advanced in civilization. They are 
told by the ignorant or factious, that they live in a time of 
unexampled distress, and that the labouring man is worse off 
than at any previous period of our history. How can they 
wrive at the rejection of these monstrous falsehoods, unless 
they have a considerable^ share of accurate knowledge — 
knowleflge^, indeed, which the rich want as much as them- 
selies. Capable as their condition tdny be of still Ihrthcr 
improvemen t, it has yet improved in spite of profligate poor- 
laws and lavish taxation. The great springs of our national 
industry have still preseri'ed their elasticity under the loads 
imposed uj)on th6m. No one who has examined the history 
of the people can doubt that the humblest among us has now 
a larger command of the necessaries and comforts of life than 
a^ person o^the^aine ekiss had a quarter of a century ago. 


Machinery and bav« doubled and 

cmodrupled the Of ev «7 oox^wer. E is a part of 
the general ignorance fillip we Complain^to heSleve tha:t 
our condition is Our best hope fat the ffnal 

removal of social e'w oonvidtion that we are steadily 
pogressing ; that the bray is sound, though it is deformed 
by exter^ marks of disease. Mr. Chadwick, whose re- 
swrehes into the causes and efibets of pauperism are beyond 
all nraise, gives his testimony to the imptuved cemdition even 
of the agricultural labourers— 

•* ‘ The ^idence with relation to the .Uboiirm in agricul- 
tural districts which I visited appesured to estirfblish these 
facts s that the labourers have now the meas^ of obtaining 
M much of necessaries and comforts as at any former perioch 
if not more : t. e,, that their wages will go as far, if not 
&rther, than at any time known to the present generattdn: 
that, although the position of the agricultural labourers TOlfSF 
be (as thd subsequent evidence will* show), ielatjh^e^^<'!|q 
others, one of greatdjsadvantago^ it is nevertheless apmtkxn 
from which they may fall still lower; and that the 
labourera are aww, that if the factitious inducemeSi to 
improvident marriages aflbrded by the ordinary admlnisltkt 
tion of the poor-laws were removed, it would be their interest 
to remain unmarried until they had attained a situation of 
greater comfort and secured the means of providing forthw 
offspring.’ 

** The condition of the manufiicturing population may be 
estimated by the following table, which has been crnniniml'* 
oated to us from an authority upon which reliance may be 
placed 


ff'uffes of Young Women employed in CoUon-MUh at Manchester, compared with ihe Prim of Artidesi^ 



^1803 

1808 

1813 

ft] 8 

1823 

1828 

1S33 

Throstlii Spinners, per week) 
of 72 hours . . - ^ | 

f. rf. 

9 ] 

s. d, 

9 0 

8#. 4{d, adv. 
to 9*. %d. 

i. d. 

9 10 

9 , d. 

9 1 ' 

t. d. 

9 1 

■*. 4. 

9 10 

Hours worked ..... 

78 

60 

7b 

77 

74 

72* . 

69 

W ages paid 

• 

9 . d, 

10 n 

8. d, 

7 

$8. Sd. adv. 

$. d. 

10 5 

#. d. 

9 3i 

4. d, 

9 1 

e, d. 

8 H 

a 



to 9$. 6d. 



• 

Bread, per lb 


• 

• 

w e 

rose to 4d. 

1816L, . 

1817 

0 2 

0 2 


V lour, per load of 240 lbs. 

40 0 

S5 0 

708. to 828. 

ms 2\d, 
47». to 608. 

40 0 

to 2^ 

45 0 


rvaln't'al, i>er load of 240 lb8,| 

36 0 

49 0 

55j. 

428. to 508. 

31 0 

30 0 


Potatoes, per load of 240 lbs. 
Butcher’^ meat, per lb„ (con- ) 

7 0 

12 0 

rose to 128. 

/f. Od. 

( 3 91 

Ito 5 9J 

7 0 

wm 

tract price for Salford} 
Workhouse) . . . . , J 

0 c 

0 5i 

- 

0 5 

0 41 

t 

0 44 

1 

0 3| 

Cheese, per 112 lbs. , . . 

80 0 

85 0 

SOi. to 858. 

03*. to 85«. 

€0 0 

75 0 

55 0 

Butter, per 112 lbs. . , . 

120 0 


1268. 

1348. 


90 0 

Soap, per lb 

Caudles, per lb 

Cools, per 112 Ibi. . , , 
Salt, per lb 

0 9 

0 m 

0 10 

0 SI 

0 10 
• 0 8J 

0 3 

8rf. to SM 
lUdAoVlid, 
8d. 

3d.. 

1 Sd. 

9H to Hid. ^ 
; 6d. to 7d. 
4d. 

0 64 

0 ej 

Gd. to 64d. 

0 4 

6’ 61 

0 64 

6d. to 64 j 
0 0^ 

0 6 

0 6 

0 5J 

0 Of 

Linen, per yard . . • , 
Strong Cmco, pet yard , 

• • 

1810 

1 6 

0 10 

« « 

• • 

1820 
i * 2 

0 9 

1 4 

• • 

0 9 

0 4 

Printed Calico, per yard • 

« • 

2 2 

•* 1 


- 

6d. to Bd. 


“ Here, then, is ray encouragement to pursue a wiser 
course with the woykitig population, Thfy have the means 
of comfort in their own hands, if they could be provident 
and moral : they cannot be provident arid moral wWe they 
are ignorant. Is there any other course but fducatiom— a 
large, comprehensive National Education ? When we havu 
advanced a few years in such a oourse, the poor will cease 
to be abject and the rich will cease to be overbearing. That 
friendly intercourse between man and man, Which religion 
and philosophy equally proscribe, will stand iii thejplace of 
that proud reserve, and that suppressed insolence, which\re 
the remaining badges of feudality. The poor's-rate wjll then 
be tlie reftige of the helpless wwow and tlw fktherless orphan, 
•^of the aged men tottering to his graven arid ihtot 

whose mother is not here to cherish it. Few, will 


bo the cases in which relief will be asked; for a moral 
and provident race of working men will have a joint sUm^ 
purse for the mitigation of casual misfortune. Then will 
come the time when the farmer may sleep in peace, without 
the dread of waking to the light of his own burning home* 
stead ; and then the better-edimated lord of t^usands of 
acres, wboiw miserable progenitor now rushes to a fbreum 
land in the dread of anarchy, (latvit^ his |nuxy to be wielded 
against every imprevemeut l^irhieh icnkrray may be ar- 
rested,) may look'upoa a tenentiy rad happy la- 
bours, nor trembto at thri of political convuUion, 

nor dread that all the real distirictions Of dViljSed life will 
be swept away, baoam^oitiieial mt fflg j rmg lavwlled 

siJiisr--' f »•— Starrs 









Tabular Account, showing the Cost of the Poor of Enoland and Wales at several Different Periods, algo the 
Comparative State of the Country, as regards Pressure of Poor-Rates. 

^ [Note.— ‘T he amounts are given in rounil numbers.] 


'r 


Year ending at Kaster . , • • • 

Jhtto 

4 veragc of three years ending at Easter 
Year ending at Easter 



Amount of Poor-Rates 
exproMSed in Monkv 
and lu WiiKAT. 

‘ Averayre ^ 
price of 
Whkat 
perquarler 

Average amount of 
Poor-Rates levied on 
every head of the po- 
pulation 

Population. 

Fraction df th« po. 
pulation recelviog 
some amount of 
parochial relief. 

1775 

Movky. I Whkat. 
£ qiiarlers 

i,r>otj.ooo{ 700,000 

j. d, 

42 8 

in Monky. 
a. d. 

4 0 

In Whkat. 
pecks. 

3 

- r 7,500,000 

not known. 

1803 

4,000,000: 1, 267,000 

63 2 

8 11 


1 < 9,000,0(10 

not known. 

1815 

6.100,000 1,2.3*2,000 

99 0 

11 1 

34 

- L 11,000,000 

1^1 

1832 

7,000,000:2,187,000 

t 

64 0 

10 0 

5 

14,000,000 

not known. 


MaNUFACTURINQ and CoMMKRCl^L COUNTIES, 



UnteHCxpend 
edon the poor 
In the year 
ending at 
Easiei. IHOJ 

Population 

in 

1831. 

Average Hate 
levied on each 
head of populu- 
tiiiu. 

Cornwall • • . . 

£ 

102,000 

302.000 

s. d. 

6 9 

Derhyahire 

81.000 

237,000 

6 10 

Gloucestershire . . 

173,000 

387,000 

8 11 

Lancashire 

301,000 

1,340,000 

4 8 

Middlesex .... 

688,000 

1,300,000 

225,000 

10 1 

Nottinghamshire . 

74,000 

6 7 

StaflTurdshire 

133.000 

168.000 

410,000 

G 6 

Warwickahlre . . . 

337,000 

10 0 

Yorkshire — West Hiding 

283,000 

976,000 

5 10 

Totals . 

2,003,000 

5,574,000 

7 2 


• ’^'Northern Aqricultural Counties. ^ 

The people in the northern districts are more generally educated 
than elsewhere. The peasantry, too, are ]iai(l fur their seivices 
in a way which appears to be attended with the happiest efieels. 
They receive the greater porj^on of their wages in kmd^ and tlirt 
too without regard to ductuations in prices. They are thus 
secured against the dangers of an irregular income, and the | 
temptations created by the possession of leady miuiey. lu point 
of fact, the northern peasaritiy are distinguished tor frugality, 
prudence, and sobriety j and fur the great length of time they 
remain with the same employer. 


Aoricui.turai Counties cienerally. 


' 

RateH expended on 
the Puuriiithe year 
ending at Ku»ler, 
lS3iJ 

Population In 
1831. 

Average Hale 
levied on each 
head of the po. 
pulutiuu. 

Bedfordshire 

£ 

77,000 

93,000 

s. 

16 

d. 

2 

Buckinghamshire 

145,000 

♦ 147,000 

19 

8 

(‘amhndgebhire . 

104.000 

105.000 

144,000 

14 

5 

Cheshire 

334,000 

6 

3 

Devonshire • 

225,000 

491,000 

9 

1 

Hampshire . 

‘231,000 

314,000 

14 

9 

: lleretoid.shire 

63,000 

111,600 

11 

4 

1 llertlordshirc 

96.000 

41.000 

143,000.. 

13 

5 

: Iluiiliugdonshire 

53,000 

15 

C 

, Leicesiei shire 

1 16.01*0 

197,(100 

1 1 

9 

j Lincolnshire 

178,000 

317,000 

11 

3 

! Moiiiiioulhshire . 

28,000 

•08,000 . • 

5 

9 

1 Norfolk . . 

318,000 

390,000 

. 16 

*4 

1 North Am[i4onshire 

15 4,000 . 

180,000 

. N7 

1 

Oxfordshire . 

137,000 

152,61)0 

18 

0 

Hutlaiulshire 

9.000 

J 9,000 

9 

6 

Shropshiie . 

89,000 

223,000 

8 

0 

Somersetshire • 

1*.)2,000 

1 404,000 

9 

6 

Suffolk • . 

279,000 

296.0(10 

18 

10 

Suirey . 

283,000 

486,000 

11 

8 

Worcestershire . 

87,000 

211,000 

8 

3 

Totals . , 

2,957,000 

4,808,000 

12 

4 


Suu’HiEUN Auuicuj.tuuai. Counties. 

The southern district, csjiecidlly tlie eastern p.irt of it, is dulin- 
guished for a bad administi.ilion ol the poor-laws,^ for a neglect 
ot education, and lor the demoralization of the people. The fires 
oi 1830-1. th.st hurst out in this district, and jvere there caiiied 



Ratc^icxpend- 
ed oil the poor 
In the year 
ending ut 
Kaaler, J8J1\ 

Population 

in 

1H31 

Average Ilotc 
levied on eacli 
head of pupii- 
lution. 

to the greatest e 

xtent. 

Ilates expended on 
the Poor in the year 
ending ut EuKter, 
1832. 

Population in 
1831. 

Average Hate 
levied un each 
head of the pu-,^ 
pulation. / 

Cumberland 

£ 

48,000 

170,000 

s. d 

5 8 

Berkshire 

£ 

121,000 

145,000 

». t(. 

16 8 

Durham .... 

80.000 

254,000 

6 9 

Dorsetshire . 

93,000 
i 278,000 

160,000 

11 7 

Northumberland 

78,000 

223,000 

7 0 

; Essex 

317,060 ! 

17 G 

Westmoreland . 

26 000 

55,000 ! 

9 3 

Kent 

364,000 

480,060 

15 2 

Yoiksbiie — North Hiding 

86,000 

191,000 ; 

9 0 

Sussex 

285,000 

272,000 

20 11 

East Hiding 

10(),000 

204,000 

10 5 

W iltshire 

199,000 

240,000 

16 7 

Totals . 

430,000 

1,097,000 

7 11 

Totals . . 

ft-. 

1,340,000 

1,614,000 

16 7 


W ALES. 






RatPn expended on 


Avernge Rato 





the Poor In the year 

Population In 

levied on each 





ending at Kualer, 

1831. 

head of the po- 





lH3i!. 


pulutiuu. 





£ 


*. d. 

Anglesey 



- 

18,000 

48,000 

7 6 

Breconshire • 




20,000 

48 00(4 

8 4 

Cardiganshire . 



• 

19,000 

65,600 

5 JO 

Carmarthenshire 




35,000 

100,006 

7 0 

Carnurvoiishirc . 




21.000 

66,060 

6 4 

Denbighshire . 




37,000 

83.060 

8 11 

Flintshire • • 




22,000 

60 000 

7 4 

Glamorganshire . 




43 000 

127,000 

6 9 

Merionethshire , 




15,000 

36.000 

8 4 

Montgomeryshire 




37,000 

66,600 

11 3 

Pembrokeshire • 



• 

25,000 

81,000 

6 2 

Hudnorshire . . 

• 

■ 

• 

14,00# 

25,000 

11 2 

Totals 


■ 

• 

306,000 * 

805,000 

7 i* 
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bCOT^K BUllOH %fOR}it- 

Two UiU»*b>roti|^tfn the Lord Advoc»t% jui^ parsed 
the House of Cofomohs, when they »hwl beisotne 

the iaw of the Imid, will eile% in 8om& reepecte, a greater 
change in ttie political atate of that division of the empire 
to which they an^ than has been effected even by the 
Reform Act itsclE We allude to tl« bills respecting the 
election ofcJMyisfratigp and Couneik in the Royal Burgha 
of Scotlat^ end in the other burghs and towns of that part 
of the which now, return* or contribute iO return, 

iucmlK3rs to parliament. 

Before the passing^ of the act for tho reform of porlla- 
luent, Scotland could nordly lie said to have u constitution at 
all. Tlie people generally had no political rights whatever, i 
no share in the election of tlwir legislators and governors, 
iKi jjower of influencing the conduct of public affairs, any 
more than the cattle that grazed, or the trees that grew, in 
the fields. The elective franchise was wholly in the pos^ 
session of a mere handful of individuals, not amounting to 
mucli more thau one five hundredth pan of tho popuUtion. 
If this was u constitution, it was one in which the democ^ratic 
element was altogether wanting. Still, tlmre were cittnm- 
stances whicji* oven under this vicious arrangetnent, pre- 
served to puolid opinion some cx)ntroul over the conduct of 
the parliamentafy representatives of the country. First, 
there was tho usual protection arising firon^the mvkidxi of 
parties itt the state. Secondly* thete was the publicity,of 
iparliamiMitary proceedings. And lastly, and principally, 
^cre was the nearly complete idenkidcatioii of the interests 
uf the country, and of its goverfimen.t and public eoncctns, 
with those of another country eiy eying so coinp<^^t^'^y free 
a ci>nstLtuiioii as England, 

On these accounts the Ee|bm Bill, although it may be 
said to have giveu for the first time a eonsUtutrom to 
Scotland, aiul could not therefore fail to change the whole 
asp^ of things almost as if a new sun had appeared in the 
hea velds, ximwsh»?ie>«s ^d not briuyguvith it that fedlhg of 
entire regeneration which,ttt*diffehjntci^c|j|i^ 
have been expected to attend the sudden ^ 

wholepeoule with the gilt of a political exittoneo. The restor- 
atmn ^ a free constitution to the burghs, although apparently 
a far lower as well as more limited reibrm, will prolkbly oc- 
casion a greater immediate stir and rcnovatioti. This will 
be to lot in the light where all has hitherto been impene- 
trable darkness,— to bring under the popular control what 
has, up to this time, been almost os independent .of public 
opinion as the mcfvemeiits of tike planeib). Tim details widcli 
we ore about to present wdl auwiently ptovo thiiC we do not 
ex^gemto in thus expressing ourselves. 

The Royal Burghs of Saemmid are sixt}’-stx in number, 
all having eharters older at l«hsS ^ year 17fir, when 
the Act of Union was passed, WM^toclnrad that their 
number should never be either Tits 

antiquity of some of them reaches, we beftifl^ to ^ sdeeqnAi 
century, * , " * ' 

The reform of the eonatituBou of has 

been loudly demanded by tmtee hatt a 

century. The sutdeet watti3i<» up 1 7t7ir 

tho bttrff6tiea»^^ ^ 

oeed toLundoa 
n thsdr Jbedialfi 
Voh*!. 



posed to hrh^ iora^ard in the House rf - .r---- rj 
ewmimne of that House woe B f i ipnf niftsrt 
sulject in to consideration, ihat commitlee nil" 
ih 179$ ; but here the ntaUer dropt. The war — ^ 
off ^ttiention from all question} of domeutia 
had Um#im excilwl by the progress of the Refrol 
that 4;buhtry made tfie very uame of reform or 
popular in Bits. Tho agitation of the subject 
ounif^ tffl some time after the tcrminaticfn of the war j^iSK ** 
was it till the year 1819 :I.it it was again fornmlly 
Wpre parlkmcnt. On tlie CtU of May that year tho .Mi - 
Lord Archibald Hamilton iriovietl in tlie House ol'Conimj«j^ 
for a seluct ^mmitt^ to examine the allegations of ^ 

morous petitions which had been previously prosenti^;cuif|i^[^ ' 
plaining of the existing system of government inrthe burgj^'i^ 
and although lie was opposed by Mr. Canning and ’ 

ulsters, he carried his motion by a majority of 149 tQ i4<4 
The committee produced a voluminous report the ^sampi 
session ; and, having been permitted to resume their hi^uiw 
in 1820, followed it by another that yoar,-'-Wh‘ ateougly 
cmifirmatory of the statements and views of tlpi pot^g^s. 
In 1$21 a new commiueewaa appointed^ hy whom Wtldrd 
report was produced ; and on the 20th in the 

fidiowihgBl^^ Arehftiald HamdtOn idoVoq ftat tlia 
subject should Ixi taken into consideration in a committee 
of the wlible House. The motion, however, was negatived 
<m the dhioion by auMjqrity of in a v^ry Shih Hcfi^ 
only 4C voting for it and 81 againtt it afteri;% the 
course of BiO same sessioti, fihedUxrd Adtoci^ .brpu^t il> a 
bin, which parsed both Houoes; resfrldfeg a comiu ax- ; 
tent Bie powers hitherto exemised tlife magistrate} in tltet 
expenditure of the huri^ funds, — hut apt touching 
istittg jkystem in any other respect And Bus k all 
been done in the matterup to the ^IxoductiOU of Bteprosoht 
bills. . ^ , 

In ohe most material resuget however, tlie act for "llite , 

form of the representation, nw anticipated tlie ^eet of buegg 

reform. Till that act was passed, tlie election of tb^mem^ . 
bers fur the burghs was wlmlly in the hamjs of tbo h 
trates and councils, tho general body of the inhah 


returm wcume” a traesuvii w p® ^ 

not, as beihre, chiefiy hi 
important.questkm. 

forth ofHhe ^ it wbidd , 

refecn rf 

iArchihald Hamt^s mohqti In. 

ropositlon was brhught 
tementin their 


. tharethre, 1^ whom the i 

ward, weth always wont tube vd , 

that they bad reidly m such dUimate objiaot ns was tbw " 
Imputed to them ; but, with aU their pains, my could 
disprove mr dispute Bie iaet, that the tendency and effeot.^ 
tbs measure would he what was assorted. From all 
didiovdty and embarrassment they are now relieved, audlw 
nueetumeothes to be, simply, whether or no 
\oroment of the buigha themselves requires that^u aewT 


stitntioB should he given to them. 

Ox^iiiaily the magistrates and wnncile ll ^ 
roVfd appear to have been elected 1 

voles oC the burgesses, or of the wM«^or * 
the year 1469, ah act was paased % th® 5 
eotirei)!: ahrogpited this fcse 
fiir the future the votes flf 



^ oU oniuwfi ritooM' 
i«i4r4.itwrt' 
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COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPEIL 


AuOI7«T, 


Unearned into oxocution* varios a good deal in 
burghs. The committee of 1 ;r«3 atate^ that in 
prSUeti burghs the majority of the Council diithof^may or 
be' con timiod without change or rOH^e^ioii; that in 
utoe, Half the council are continued without election, and 
there is no restriction against re-electing them^ority of the 
remainder ; that in two, one less than the half of the council 
la continued, and that with that number a majority of the 
council may be re-elected ; that in thirty-four the council, 
or«a part of the council, elect the minority of the new coun- 
cil, without there being any restrictions in the sett, (or con- 
gtitution,) against their re-electing a majority of themselves; 
and that in four, the old council elect the new, hut a majority 
of the counsellors for rijtO ensuing year must be diflerent 
persons. The setts, it is remarked, appear in several cases 
to have been fhimed by the Town Councils themselves, 
while, in other places^ the modes of election rest on no other 
authority than usa^. 

The new mode of election introduced in 1469, although 
designed, as expressed in the act, to get rid of the great con- 
tentmn yearly occasioned through multitude and clamour 
of coupons, simple persons,’' was not attended with the 
^anquillity and contentment which it had been expected to 
contrary, it not only led to multiplied abuses 
in the government of the burghs, but produced, as their na- 
tural consequence, a dissatisfaction in the community gene- 
rally, which repeatedly vented itself in attempts to bring 
about a restoration of the old order of things. Complaints 
wore constantly made both to the parliament and to the con- 
vention, or meeting of deWatos from the several town- 
councils, held every year at Edinburgh. Tlie committee of 
1793 sum up the result of their inquiries, by stating that, 
horn a verv early perkMl after the year 1469, “ the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the royal burghs appears to have been 
matter pf ^fcafrand fre([uent complaint in severa^ the royal 
burghs, as repeatedly declared by the parliamenftnid by the 
executive government of Scotland, by the Claim of Rights, by 
supplications of individual burghs to the general convention, 
and by the acts of the general convention itself; that the 
principle of election introduced by that statute still continues 
to act universally, ^r almost\miversally, in the royal burghs, 
although with, respect to the particular modifications of that 
princide, and the various wt,ys in which it has been carried 
into effect, the modes of election in the burghs apfiear to lie 
widely different, to depend on no certain or uniform autho- 
tity, and to bo maintained in direct contradiction to the 
clauses of election in a great majority of the charters ; that 
taxes have been imposed without the authority of parliament, 
and greater sums levied in the name of, or together with 
the land-tax, than what is paid to government, iind the ex- 
ense of collecting taken together; and that the powers 
troSSSf^^ by the tovm-councus, before the Uniem, of ron- 
disposing of the common revenues, andalien- 
at common lands of tlie hurghs 

«rf burgh for the 

order were made by two of the i' 

Anatmtker ; hut of the remaining sixty-lLu7tho i^h to 
t-enuc appeared to he somewhat above^ 4nSf.ui' 
reeent account has fallen under our notice; but hoewtiti^ 
standing mnch waste and alienation vvhicli have since taken 
place, there be little doubt that the increased value of 
property hat now oonsiderably augmented this amount of 
annual wcomc. In 1817 the net revenue of Edinburgh 
atone had risoi to 39,200/. ; and that of Glasgow and of most 
of the other large towns must also have greatly increased. 

WhUe then; resources have thus been improving, however, 
so wretched has been &e mismanagement resulting from the 
etose and irresponsible system on which the government of 
these hurghs has been nitharto conducted, that several of 
^em are now in a stale Of inadlveBCy. The debt of the town 
or Aberdeen did not, in 1/89, amoimt to 12,000/. In 18 17 

to that sum— the 

Of Febreavv 230.0(flJ/. In the month 

to mab« n L treasurer fu^ himself obligod 

declaration that the tm was bankrupt 

eem^lv^ottf wiffi which it was ne- 

oessartly^ followed, led to some disclosnrOs curiottslv illus- 

self-ele(!ted town c6un<d)s, As a 

of toe Houre of Commons, ibhfch satin 
■, to the instdveniy of the bhrgh, 


uf tbe office-bearers of the corporation were possessed, as 
trustees, of lands destined charitable purposes, almost 
all of which appear ta have been lioldhy of Ijie magis^ 
trates and eouticil, not from any want of mwOy ok the part 
of these charities, but that the price might lent to the 
treasurer, to supply the expensive speculations of the magis^ 
trates. All these office-bearers are now creditors of the 
town, to the amount of 69,134/. 17«., for such charities as 
are imder the sole control and management of the^mogis- 
trates and cqpncil, and to the amount of 12,367/. 7s, 8d. for 
those of which they ore only joint trustees. Mr. Hardie, 
the chamberlain, states, thdt there is not one charitable in- 
stitution under the management of the town council, whose 
fbnds Itave not been lent^o the treasurer, and involved in 
the town’s insolvency ; and these charities now, receive only 
4 per cent, interest, with but a distant prospect of being re- 
paid tbe principal." 

The disgraceful transactions which were thus brought to 
light,' excited throughout the itountry a feeling of no small 
alarm as well as of indignation jgfor, according to the law 
as it tlien stood, it was generally held, that in case of 
the magistrates being unable to fulfil their engagements 
from the pro^ierty of the burgh, the burgesses, although 
without a voice in the management which had produced 
such a result, were liable to hi^ called on to make good the 
deficiency. It has since, indeed, been declared by the act 
passed in 1822, that that liability shall no longer exist, — 
allbougli it is certain that the creditors of the burghs had very 
generally lent their money in the confidence of iiossesbing 
such an ultimate security. The announcetfiehl of tl^c in- 
solvency of Aberdeen awakened the (*itizons*t.' Erjinburgli, 
in particular, to extreme apdrobension re.'s^eclirg the 
financial conc.erns of tliat burgh, which had been for some 
time suspected to be not in the best teudition. They WTre 
indeed in a state sufficiently awkward and alarming. In 
1817, it appeared, according to accounts submitted to Ibo 
committee of 1819 by the magistrates ibeniselves, that the 
deficiency of the revenue, us compared with the expenditure, 
had been above 16,000. In 1818, the deficiency had been 
18,242/. In 1819, the amount of debt owing by the burgh 
was 497,101/. ; the total value of the then available pro- 
perty belonging to it, being, by the magistrale.s’ own esti- 
mate, only 1 58,765/. Adding what might in c.ourse of lime 
become available, but which could not be counted upon vvitli 
any certainty, the total amount would only' be 1«1,7;2/. 
Oil the whole, after disposing of whatovoi; could be sold to 
pay off’ HO much of tlie debt, and paying interest for the re- 
mainder, it appeared that, by the most favourable calculation, 
there would remain to the city a net revenue of only about 
1 1 ,000/., while the absolutely necessary expenditure amounted 
annually to above 14,000/. 

“ No book," says the committee, “ exhibiting an account 
of the debts of the city, or of its property, or of its net re- 
venue, or of tlie necessary annual charges on the revenue, 
or of the comparative amount of annual expenditure and re- 
venue, has ever been kept ; nor has there ever been any 
attempt to make up an. account of the state of the eityk 
affairs, till, in Devemher, 1817, the present Lord -vVr'josi 
thouj sjcirjsh laid 

^ he prepare'd by the awomptant, as 
'iMfcii^ars, for his private information. * * ^ Never- 

theless, the Lord Provost being asked by your comtnittee 
wdiat he considered the state of the city of Eilin burgh's 
affaire? answered, ‘ Decidedly favourable and it is certain 
tlmt he took no measures to diminish the exiienditiire ; and 
that he novor communicated that document to the town 
council, or called their attention to the result. On the con- 
trary, w’ hen a niotion’%as made by Deacon Paterson, in the 
council, soon aftqr Michaelmas, 1818, that a statement of 
the funds of the city should be laid beftire the council, tlm 
Lord Provost joined in opposing it, and the motion was lost 
m a majority of 2 1 22 to 3. It appears from the Lord 

1 rovost s evidence that during Urn last eighteen months a 
senes of motioi^ in succession, and protests in succession, 
were mde by Deacon Paterson and others ; but no state- 
u ^ ® affairs was laid before the council ; for 

which the Lord Provost has in his evidence assigned as a 
reason, ‘that he did not consider it his duty merely to 
gratify l^acon Paterson; 

To Shis curious expos^UJ^it only remains to be added, 
that potwitUstandii]^ th^ ** decWedly favtiparalde ” state in 
which, according to dm Xord Provost, the city’s affairs were 
»n_Ml7i iue xoa^tratdk, Ivu uriderstand, have within these 



ISM. jll" 

few tiiontis 1)een ^liberating wbpthSr they ^btiid nk fel- allow hitn valse 4t ,^ ,of iba lease. %bmt^ ite^ 
bw tbe exftfiQpU of Aberdeen* make a dedaratioli-of duced the tbnt i5 ajd thejr ahj^ aeductloiti 

* , fmm the allowance they ihiiTO to him for 

Now Whore SaB all this money 'cptie'? Here Ib a aum they only draw from thatJand. how, thirty &hiUi»^ anaere« 
amounting to within a few poundanf half atoHiion sterling, while they continue to give h|ni 4/. an aore for the harreti 
which has been borrowed, all probably in course of the pwtk which have been planted^ Are Jhere any OtW ii^ 
last My or sixty years by Ais single bur^^ and expended stances ?— There is another very. itrotJg instance which I 
in addition to its large ordinary revenue* Who have ejuetfy have also here ; Baillie Scotland is teiiaAt of a considembla 
received ^e benefit of all this extravagance? A ||lan^ aft l*art of the town's lands ; he subset them very soon aftetjiie 
the mi>de in which the successive town counefiB and office* t^k them, and in the year 1816, while he Waa ae|^ving a con- 
bearers of the corporation ha:^ been elected answers the siderable sui^lus revenue from the larids, on flie very day that 
(|Uestion. The ma^stracy of one year lias been regularly Baillio Beveridge appUed for a reduction, Baillie Soerttond 
and Unvaryingly the mere r^reaentatlve and tocum-teneit$ made a verbal application for a reduction of his rert alio ; and 
of that of the preceding. The burgh ha| thus been idt the town-council, without any more considerirtioiiofUie mat* 
along m the bands of the same little Knot of individuals or ter, granted him an abatement of 25 per cent, j at thfti 
of families, who accordingly could hardly have been expwted by Ins own admission, he was deriving a considerable iiirp^ 
to look upon it in any other light than as a sort of private from subsets. He was a member of council?— -Yes. Wlj| 
estate. Indeed they have exercised over its funds and re- he likewise related )o the Provost? — He is mairkd tC tbtf 
venues nearly all the rig^ which they could have exercised Provost*a niece." ' 

over their own propertj? and with mlly as little responsi- Any thing of the kind richer than this is not to be desist 
liility. They have not only loaded the estate with an im- We have, however, to bring fonvard an instance of dextei^ 
mense amount of debt, but they have spld and alienated in the application of the principle of self- election whWh 
Bttch portions of it as they chose. And as to the expend!- bably outdoes anything that has been attempted eitW bf 
ture of the iheome, they haigai merely applied it to any ob- the Dunfermline town-council or by any other. Ixide^ ft 
jc(‘t they thought fit, without considering themselves ac- de8erve.s rather to be described as an improvement of tbii 
countable to anybody. machinery which has more than doubled its efficacy. Its Ulni# 

The following ax tract from the evidence appended to the ception is due to the inventive genius of the rulers ofanothit 
report of the committee of 1819, oflford.s an exemplification, burgh in Fife, a county which, although only one of 
too good iiroittedi of the way in which the individuals three, and but of inoderato dimensions, contains no fbwat 
who have bpmi fortunate enough to be connected with this than thirteen, or about a fifth of the whole number of butsdia, 
system WS^VDe^n wont to. secure to themselves a share in and may therefore claim to be designated the Comwau of 
tiic good things adeeming from it. The witness is speaking Scotland. The burgh in question is Cupar ; and we will 
of the burgh of DunCirmline in Fife : — “ From what sources give from the evidence appetuied to the report of the Coa^ 
is the income of the town derived ? — From the rents of land, mittee of 1820, tho descriptioh of the very ounau&jnode in 
(‘oal, and the common good of the burgh- Have those pro- which annual election of the magistrates and couxudl 
pertics been let by public or by private sale, and the utmost was then wont to be conducted : — 

income derived from them by comiwtition ? — I believe all “ The old council, consisting of thirteen, meet on the 
the properties have been let by public sale ; but many in- Wednesday after Michaelmas, to elect the new council of a 
stanc(?s have occurred where persons in the council have like number. If; one or more of the thirteen are absent, 
taken these at public sale, who have aftenvards induced the those who ap^ar proceed to fill up the vacancy by onen 
town couiKil to depart from flie conditiims of the sale, much vote, the magistrate last in office, or the councillor who naa 
to tho disadvantiige of the town. Can you state any parti- been longest in the council, being in the chair, and having 
cular instances where, by such interference of the council, a vote and the casting vote. The thirteen old couikS 
tile funds of *luj burgh have been injured or lost? — I can being thus frill, they proceed to elect the new council thus* 
state one very strong instance : the farm of Bellycomur and —not by vote, but by beginning at the person whose name 
Prey lands was let by public roup to Baillie Da via Beveridge, stands first on the roll of the thirteen old councillors, and 
at a rent of 2(51/. in 1808. By tlie artiefes of roup the asking him to nominate a councillor to succeed him for 
tenant Avas allowed to expend to the extent of G30/. m erect- the ensuing year. This he df>es by naming whom 1 m 
ing a new steading, and that steading he was bound to chooses. The town clerk then opens the town-house win- 
erect within three years ; he was allowed to retain one-half dow.and calls the ixirson's name so elected over the window*^ 
of his rout yearly, until that sum should be repaid to him ; and desires him to come up to the council-room and ta^ 
Baillie David Beveridge persuaded the council to depart his seat. This he does ; and in the same mann^-jt 
from the articles of the roup : got the town-council to build ceeds, until the whole thirteen have each named'^e.'* Tbu 
the steading tliemsclves ; unci instead of building one to the two individuals, ono of whom thus pguffiXateB the other at 
amount of they built him a steading which cost nearly his successor, go by the namcLof J5int or neighbour ooun- 
1700/. For how many years was that lease granted?— cillors ; and A clecting^^ one year* B in turn electa A tha 
Nineteen years, 'Was Baillie Beveridge a member of the next. 

council at the time ?— He was a member of council, and the For some time the committee cnuld not be made exactiy 
leader the party. He also prevail^ upon the council to to comprehend tiiis singular process, by whidi the oouncu 
lower his rent for the year 1815, and during the currency of was in feet divided into thirt^n parts, each entirely inde- 
the lease, to 2/. per acre (tho former rent being 2/. 18^.), pendent of the rest. It appeared to them that altlmogh is 
and to grant him a temporary abatement, for the last three might bo customary to allow each individual ia thia manner 
j'oars, of S25 per cent. : these twq abatements amount an- to nominate or rather to suggest the person who was to stMH 
nimlly to 119/. 13r. 4a. They have also planted seven ceed him, the thing could only be managed by anundeif- 
acres, one rood, thirty-one falls and seven efis of the fai^ standing upon the part of the ms^ority, that when it dUM 
for w'hich they allow him at the rate of 4/. per acre, which to the vote, they were to support each other s choice. Tli# 
amounts to 29/. 16;. Counting the in|ireston the cost of the town-clerk accordingly was asked whaWiappened ia ease 
steading at 7^ percent, which amounti^to 126/, I7r. lUc/., the council not ratifying any individual member's nomim^ 
and the insurance of the steading U. 5^., the town lose by tion of fife successor ? Tho old roan* who hi|4 spent 
this lease 16/* 2d., annually, besides deriving no rent greater part of a long-life in intimate conne^ii with tkf 

whatever from that farm. By the statement which I have system, and to whom its workings must ha;^ been ^ 
made* the town will lose by the ehdji^ |he lease* in conse- familiar as any of the most^)rdinary proceft^ ug niSdjlil. 
quenco of having departed from Ihe Original agl'eement seems to have l>66n struck with no little tavraviiMi thw 
with BaiQie Bevdridge, 4190/* i6«. 7d. ; and if the abate- question. The notion of any member's cfooioe kk 
ment of 25 per cent., which is only t^mjpQrarily given* be slightest degree interfered with by the rest, he n 

continued to the end of the lease* and whfoh is by no means m^re folly and absurdity r--aa lometlniig inentianialit witik 
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not ^ molM; oreditabla description. One witnem states 

lie knows only of two instances within the last Imndred 
ynars in which the praotico of joint couuoiHon bus keen de- 
|lBrted nom. Acjcording to the Cupar code of honour no 
nmness seems to have been accounted comparable to that 
of breaking through this arrangement on any pretence^ or 
fer any reason whatever. If two mcUviduals, who had boon 
thus leagued, became personal enemies they still continued 
united as neighbour councillors. It not unfrequently hap- 
pebed that they were even the leaders or followers of the 
two opposite parties in the council ; but still ^och usually 
considered himself bound to caU up his opponent to be his 
Bucoossor when he was himself obhged to resign his seat. 
One instance in particular is mentioned, which occurred a 
few years ago, of a member, at a critical moment, when the 
continuance of the ascendency of himself and his party, of 
which ho was the head, depended upon a single vete, never- 
theless holding by the established usa^, and nominating to 
the new council a man who was not Oidy one of the most 
ssealous fpaHisans of the adverse faction, but his personal 
cimmy besides, to whom he had not spoken for ten years. 
In another case, also of recent occurrence, a challenge which 
Would have led to a duel between the parties if llie peace 
officers had not taken them into cush>dy on the field, is 
Btat^ to have been the immediate result of a breach of the 
family compact on the part of one of thorn. For, so far was 
the thing wont to be carried, that when either party died, it 
was considered that his son stept, as a matter of course, into 
his place in the confederacy, and inherited all his rights and 
obligations. When there was no son, the dead man s repre- 
sentative was found in any more distant relation, whom it 
was agreed upon to put forward. Nothing evidently could 
]go beyond this system in its tendency to secure a perpetuity 
of office to set of people and their descendants. One of 
the witif^ses examined by the committee, staffs that his 
own ancestors or those of his wife had, ho believed, sat in 
the town-council for two hundred years. 

The effects of the system were such as might have been 
expected— a thick growth of abuses of all descriptions. The 
fhnds of the burgh, in the fi»^t place, appear to have been 
managed in the usual way. One witness, who had been 
lor a short tinfe a member of the council, says — I moved 
that an abstract of the income and expenditure of the funds 
of the burgh should bo made out for ten or twelve years ; 
that motion I carried unanimously, and was empowered to 
employ a clerk to make out the statement ; and 1 also moved 
that it should be printed and circulated to the inhabitants. 
I employed a clerk for the puq>ose, and gave him all the 
necessary documents for that purpose; but one way or 
another be was kept back from doing so; one councillor 
came and took away one book ; another councillor came and 
^^^^way another book, and I fought for the whole of the 
I was in council to get that accomplished, but till 
ating was done. ’ No ; they were not such fools | 

Print and circulate an 
as made of the burgh ! They 
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and that he never knew the council to gain a suit except 
bnee. 

New, is’fiot all this as bad as can be, and do not the fiiots 
we have stated make out a perfectly irresistible argument 
for the total abolition of a system of which such have been 
tlie results ? It is itnpoMible to conceive grosser misgo- 
vemment than that which these burghs have almost uni- 
versally exhibited, (xenerally speaking, there is no part of 
their trust which the magistrates have not abused — no power 
they have been permitted to exerciso which they have not, 
as &r as possible, turned to their own advantage, without 
any regard whatever to that of the community. But there 
is nothing in all this at whj,ch we ore entitled to bo sur^u ised. 
•When has power, exercised without responsibilitj', been 
exercised other<l^ise than selfishly and mischicvi^usly ? This 
is the root of the whole evil, and must be put an end to 
before any minor or more partial corrective can be usefully 
applied. 

The bill brought in by the Lord Advocate to alter and 
amend the laws for the election of the magistrates and 
councils of the Scotch royal burghs, restores to those burghs 
the amount of that ancient free constitution of which 
the ai*,t of 1469 deprived them. After declaring, by way of 
preamble, that the right of election “ appears to have been 
originally in certain large classes of the inhabitants of such 
burghs ; by the abrogation of which ancient and wholesome 
usage, much loss, inconvenience, and discontent have been 
occasioned,” it goes on to enact that in future the <diH tors 
of the town councils in all such hurgjis shall be all ho are 
entitled to vote at the election of the memheV of parhsunont 
for the burgh ; or. in other words, ^oll the houseiasA^ku-s within 
the limits of the burgh who occupy houses rented as high os 
ten pounds a year. This is the governing provision of the 
measure ; but tlie bill of course coutaTns muny other enact- 
ments, regulating the particular manin r in which the mwv 
principle of election is to be applied. Into n detuil of ihests 
however, we cannot at present attempt to ( titer. The gectnul 
of the two hills brought in by the Warned Lord is intended 
to meet the case ofthose burghs and towns oJ* ScotUuid winch, 
since the passing of the Reform Act, reliirn, or (‘oulrdmte 
to return, meml^rsto parliament, and are not royal burghs. 
In regard to them, the sam(i principle is adoiiWd as in the 
case of the others ; in all of them the ten }>omid houbelndder.^ 
are to elect the town-council. We ina} giM* a^sinnm.u'v ol 
the other provisions of these two acts when they shall hxiMi 
been pass^ into laws. 
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FACTORIES INQIIIRV. 

The Central Board of his Majesty's Cornmi.ssionors “ up-^ 
pointed to collect information inthcinanufuctunngdivStrn‘ls, 
as to the employment of ehildron in luctorios, and as to ibp 
propriety and mi^ans of curtailing the hours of their labour,” 
have published two Reports, with Minutes ol’ V\' Th»^ 

first was ordered by the House of Conn^ iStidoTU.* • ^ ‘j' 
28tli June, and the second V - W’ avJ 
most voluminous document'f'Sn the 1 5ih .July. • 
will offer most almndi^t The evidence, ni J 
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^ It i« oufttomary to loato dff voilt on tii# S«tuf4^^ 
some places one and in others two hours ^earfier thail*on‘ 
the ower days; but the time thus lost on 0atur^iy is 
sometimes made up bf working a quarter of am hour latw 
on the other days. ^ 

“ In England, in the north-oastem district, in a few fiio- 
tories, the regular hours of labour do not e»Md eleven* 
In general, both at Leicester and Nottingham, ^ey are not 
less than twelve. ‘ Eleven hours is callm a day at Leeds 
hut it is seldom that in this district the hours are really less 
than twelve, while occasionally they are thirteen. In Man* 
cheater the regular hours of work are twelve. There are 
many places in the western dijftrict, as at Coventry and 
Birmingham, in which the regular hours of labour do not 
exceed ton • wliilc it appears Siat some oAhe work-people 
lal)oui* upon an average not more than nine hours daily. 
In IhoHo towns, indeed, there is no factory labour, properly 
so called ; for the operatives, with few exceptions, work at 
their own houses. But in some of the factories in the great 
clotliing district the hours of labour are the same, seldom if 
ever cxci^cding ten. In general, however, they are some- 
what longer ; Ixyth in the carpet and in the clothing factories 
they arc seldom less than eleven, and scarcely ever more 
than twelve, * * * 

“ 111 some factories, in the several districts, there is no 
iiitcrmissioii of -the work, day or night In such crises, two 
Hots of w ork-])copk5 are employed, each set commonly work- j 
uig twelve hours ; occasion ally there are three sets, and 
then eaciifc^^t jvorks c^ight hours. 

“It appears that the time allowed for meals differs con- 
siderahlj^th’^ffercnt rlist|;icts, and in the same district in 
dilForent factories. In one or two factories in Scotland, the 
meal hours are one l^pnr for breakfast and one hour and a 
half for dinnor. In a few others, three quarters of an hour 
is allowed for each of those meals; hut in the great majo- 
rity of cas(*s the time allowed is half an hour for breakfast 
and half an hour for dinner, with no stoppage for tea, or 
chinking, as it is termed. In the north-eastern district, the 
practice in some factories, as at J^ioicester and Nottingham, 
is to Sion lialf an hour lor breakfast, one hour for dinner, and 
half an honv for t(‘a : but in others only a quarter of an hour 
is allowed for breakfast, and half an hour for dinner; sorae- 
Uines there is no stoppage either for breakfast or tea, but 
only for diiyier— in some factories for an hour, in others 
and this is the more general rule, for half an hour. At 
Leeds they sometimes stop half an hour for brdkkfast, one 
huir for dinner, and half an hour for drinking, but this is 
v(‘ry mniHiial. Tt is seldom that they stop more than forty 
uuniitefe lor dinner, and often qot at all either for breakfast 
or drill king. There is, however, rauoh difference in this 
respect in different factories ; and in some it is pretty evi- 
dent that practices have been resorted to, to cheat the 
w ork-people of n portion of their meal hours, which cannot 
bo tiK> strongly reprobated. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“In many factories U is not an unusual practice for the 
work people to stop during a parted* the dinner- hour to clean 
the machinery ; this sometimes occupies them half their 
dinner-hour, at other times not more than ten minutes. The 
idiildrcn commonly stop to clean their own work. In some 
lactones care is taken on the part of the prenrietors to secure 
to the W'ovk-people the whole of the time allotted to meals ; 
while in others this time is encroached upon without scruple. 
0(’(‘asionally, hut not often, the work continues witlmut 
intermission du*'ing the whole of "the meal-hoiurs ; the en- 
gine never stopping excepting about ten minutes to be oiled, 
and the work-people ‘ eating how they can.' * * 

“In order to regain the time los^y stoppages, whether 
from the breakage of machinery, fram the want of a due 
supply of water, or from holy days, it is the custom for the 
iieople to work sometimes half an hour, at other tiines an 
hour, and occasionally oven as much as two hours daily, 
until the whole of the last time made up. When the 
children do not clean the maembery out of ^ hours 
allotted for their meals, they clean it at eiLtra hem. * ♦ 

“ For additional labour to make up lost time fem Stop- 
pages, with scarcely a single exception, iu> additional 
Av ages are paid, and the work-people, young and old, per- 
form this labour with reluctance, 

“On the otlier hand, when from anyoaqsa there k a 
press of w'ork ^inquiring exfHi hours of lahouiv wldeh 
extra wages there seeme to bo ho li^ 4o the 

period for which the people will oontmw al Ineir ^eiiqpiey- 
ment; sometimes, inae^ rrtnelimtty* hwt Wi«^ often# JWt, 


rnily without grudging# Imt with ihahkfttliieBS, looking 
upon the permissiem to do so as a privilege^and aboon.' • 

The ages at which <diilidreB are employed is th^ 

" It appears in that in some rare instances 

children l^gin to work in fairies at live years old ; it is not 
uncommon to find tlmm there at six, many are under seven, 
still more under eight, hut Ae greater number are nine; 

' while some, but comparatively fbv, branches of tuanufoc- 
ture do not admit of the employment of children under ten 
years of ago.” - • 

The penexal state of the factories, as conneeled with the 
well-being of the work-people, is thus noticed 

The present inquiry has led to a very complete expoeitian 
of the nature of the labour in which children are empieyed iW 
the different factories of the kingdom. ♦ v e 
present inquiry has likewise brought together a large hodj 
of evidence relative to those various circomstanoes cohr 
nected with the state of factories, which concur with ite 
nature of the erapk^ment in exerting an important inffiil*- 
ence on the health of the work-jieople, whether children Of 
: adults, but which more especially affect the heal^ of ilto 
former. Such concurrent circumstances are, the situatkUl 
of the factory, the state of the drainage about the budding* 
the sire and height of the work-rooms, the perfect ot imper- 
fect ventilation, the degree of temperature, the nature and 
quantity of the effluvia evolved, whether necessarily or Udt 
necessarily in the different processes of manufacture, t^ 
conveniences afforded to the AW)rk-people for washing and 
• chaiiging their clothes on leaving the factory, and" Um 
habitual state both of the factory and of the operatives an 
to cleanliness. Details, which place in a striking TOint of 
view, on the one hand, the conservative influence of GarefUl 
and judicious attention to such concurrent causes in the 
general arrangements of the establishment, and on the other, 
the pernicious consequences that result froifi^lfhaWention to 
them, will he found in the account given of the state of iui- 
dividual factories in most of the reports. ♦ ♦ n. 

“ While not a few signal examples arc recorded of a 
beneficent care exercised over the work-people, yet it must 
he admitted that there ore toc^roany instances in which an 
utter disrcganl is shown, not only to their convenience and 
j comfort, but even to circumstances which must influence* 

! in no inconsiderable degree, their moral ieelings and habits.*' 
The treatment of the children by those towh(»e authorl^ 
they are committed — the most important branch of the in- 
quiry — is detailed as follows : — 

** It will appear irom the evidence annexed to this report* 
that the commissioners have everywhere investigated, with 
the utmost care, tlie treatment to which children are sub- 
jected while engaged in the labour of the iactory. These 
inquiries have been obtain€Hl fiom the children them y 
from their parents, from operatives, overlookers, 
medical practitioners, and magistr^s * ♦ 

“ It appears in evidence that in 
eastern district of England, where ^^r^afshest treatment of 
children has taken place greatest number of had cases 
occur in the smalljpihSciije mills belonging to the smallest 
proprfo^>!¥,'^Tldliiat the bad treatment is inflicted by violent 
and dissipated workmen, often the very men who raise the 
loudest outcry about the cruelties to which children are sub- 
ject ill factories* 

“ In considering the statements of the severe and <^uel 
I treatment of children, it would be iiyustice not to bear in 
mind that it is established by tho most abundant evidexqse* 
that in Scotland, at least, the small mill is the only factoi^ 
in which such treatment ever takoj place in tho pr^nt day* 
and that there mre many, even of the smallest millfl in that 
oountry, honourably distinguished for a kinder treatment cKf 
their workers ; hut the greater mass of the people employed 
in faetwfos, and especially tho young, are in establishing 
of which such descriptions as the lolLowing are given Sr?^ 

• W© reached Catrine. the great manufacturing estahlisii- 
ment of Messrs. James Finlay and Con^jiiUy, yestexda^ 
morning. I had great pleasure in widking tlurou|rit tl» 
eighteen apartments of the spinoing^iailb and powerrldom 
weaving establishment, and witUfiflring the admiinldu order 
of tho works, and tlm apparent hntmiiiesa of thepe<^ em- 
ployed, whioh is quite as renuukaHa and ns obvious as at 
any of the other great faetories idtuated in country dishricte« 
l^be windows open from the top ; tbe roomt are thqre^hl^ 
^^^UUed; thm is a ciook and n thenaometm’, in epeqr^ 
room ; no unplsaaant^simdil, in, any part of Mm work; |i^ 
unaoit irieaniMss nestoesa pmvuM ^ 
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kttreltreUi^vovidedwitli fai^netsin tbe preparIng-rooms ; 
m Ttx&tween 800 and 900 workers* atl occupying 
,, « originally built by the company, of a very different 

gild foperxor description from those generidly occupied hy 
of the same situation in life m this country. They 
pm a chapel, and every establishment n^sary for their 
accommodation. The population of the village amounts to 
V 4t263 persons, one half of which is a population engaged in 
. inanufactures ; yet in the last twenty years the landed pro- 
pietors of the parish have only been called on to pay for 
the poor 1^24 14«. id., not much more tlian lOA per an- 
num/' . * * * ¥ 

In like manner, from the statements and depositions 
obtained under the present inquiry in the several districts in 
England, and from all classes of witnesses, it appears that, 
in the groat majority of cases, corporeal punishment is pro- 
hibited by the proprietors ; while it is proved on oath, by 
several witnesses, that operatives and overlookers have boon 
suspended, and even dismissed from llkpr employment, for 
di^beying this command. It is impossible to read the 
reridenoc ibom Leeds, Manchester, and tlie western district, 
without being satisfied that a groat improvement has taken 
pla ce, mthin the last few years, in the treatment of children. 
Vhat ill-treatment still exists is found chiefly in the small 
and objure factories, while both in the large and small fac- 
tories in England it is inflicted by workmen over children 
whom they themselves hire and pay, and who are completely 
under their control. In Sbotland, personal chastisement, 
when inflicted, is inflicted by the overlooker ; in England, 
hy the work-people.” 

The general treatment of children in the factories, and 
collateral circumbtances under which their employment 
M carried on, naturally lead the Commissioners to inquire 
.into the general effects of that employment : — I 

I “ ThO'^ffOotS of factory labour on children are immediate 
<and remote : the immediate effects are fatigue, sleepiness, 
and pain ; the remote effects, such at least as arc usually 
'Conceived to result from it, arc, deterioration of the physical 
Constitution, deformity, disease, and deficient mental instruc- 
tion and moral culture. ^ * t 

** That this excessive fatigue, privation of sloop, pain in 
.various parts erf the body, and swelling of the foot, expe- 
'riended by the young workois, coupled with the constant 
f tending, the peculiar attitudes of the body, and the peculiar 
motions of the limbs required in the labour of the factory, 
together with the elevated temperature and the impure at- 
mosphere in which that labour is often carried on, do some- 
times ultimately terminate in the production of serious, per- 
manent, and incurable disease, appear Ions to be oslahJisfied. 
From coses detailed in the evidence, and the accuracy of 
which has been strictly investigated, wo do not conceive it 
iC^Ja^^possiblo to arrive at any other conclusion. The evi- 
>^necially from Dundee and Glasgow ; from Leiccs- 
m. Leeds, and Bradford; from Manchester 
^^prd,from all the great raauuructuriug 
denee^Siliilli^Sn^^ of those in the western 
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fktigued to attend school, o^on wh0n> a sehaolvis prpridodfor 
them. This is more uniformly the declaration of the children 
in the factories of Scotland than in those of England. The 
evidence of other witnesses, both as to the capacity of the 
children for receiving instruction, and ns to their actual state 
in regard to education, is' conflicting. Few will be prepared 
to ex^t the statements that will bo found on this head in 
regard to Scotland, where the education of the children is 
neglected to a far greater extent than is commonly believed, 
where only o very small number can wiite ; where, though 
perhaps the m^ority can read, many cannot ; and where, with 
some honourable exceptions, it seems certain that the care 
once bestowed on the instruction of the young has ceased to 
be exerpplary. The reports of the Commissioners for Scot- 
land, who will be found to have kept this subject continually 
before their view, are decisive on thia head.’’ 

The injuries resulting to the work-people in factories, 
especially to children, from the want of proper care in the 
(jonstruction of the machinery, are justly pointed out : — 

“ One of the great evils to which people employed in fac- 
tories are exposed, is, the danger of receiving serious and 
even fatal injury from the machinery. It does not soem 
possible, by any precautions that aro practicable, to remove 
this danger altogether. There are factories in which every- 
thing is done that it seems practicable to do to reduce this 
danger to the least possible amount, and with such sui-cess 
that no serious accident happens for year^ together. By the 
returns which we have received, however, jt appears that 
there are other factories, and that these are by n^oeaiis few 
in number— not conflned to the smaller mills, in which se- 
rious accidents are continually occurring, and^Vpv^iiich, not- 
withstanding, dangerous parts ol*the machinery aix* allowed 
to.remain unfeiiced. The greater the carelessness of the 
proprietors in neglecting sufliciently to fence the machinery', 
and the greater the number of accidents, the less their sym- 
pathy with the sufferers. In factories in w hich prc<»aiUion 
is taken to ‘prevent accidents, care is taken of the work- 
people when they do occur, and a desire is shown to make 
what compensation may be possible. But it appears in 
evidence, that cases frequently occur in which the work- 
people are abandoned from. the moment that an accident 
occurs; their wages are stopjicd ; no medical utlendaiice is 
provided; and whatever the extent of the injury, no <om- 
pensation is afforded. " 

The general hearings of the evidence art* thus summed 
up: — ' 

“ From the wliole of the evidence laid before us, oT whicli 
we have thus endeavoured to exhibit the material points, 
we find ; — 

“ 1st. That the cliildren 'employed in all the principal 
branches of manufacture throughout the kingdom, work 
tluring the same number of hours as the adults. 

“ 2nd. That the etrects of luhour during such hours arc, 
in a great number of cast's, penuanent deterioration of the 
physical constitution; the production of disease often wholly 
irremcdiuhle ; and the partial or t mtire, ex fdusimi jjuuvji • . 
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bgfeee parliament; and they conae^ntly offer the following 
MKuduBions, on a view of tUe whole oi^iractor of what ia called 
the “ Ten-hour BiU” ^ 

That this biU does not acoomplish the object at which it 
purports to aim. Its professed object is the protection of 
children ; but it does not protect children. For ]the same 
evidence which shows that the legislative protection of 
children is neoessaryt shows tliat the restriction of the la- 
bour of ^children to ten hours a day is not an adequate pro- 
tection. • * * ^ ♦ 

“ Independently of tlio objection which there appears to 
be in principle to any compulsory interference with the 
liours or terms of adult labour, we find reason to anticipate 
very serious practical evils from i!h(}i>osing any such arbitrary 
restriction on the operations of so large a proportioft of the 
manufacturing industry of the counti'y," 

The most direct and undisputed consequence of the 
passing of tlie Ten Hour BiU would bo the general limita- 
tion of the labour of adults within the same li ours as those 
assigned to children and adolescents. We are spared the 
labour of weighing conUicting testimony on this point, as it 
is generally ^oiittcd or assumed on b(jth sides of the ques- 
tion. On the part of the manufacturers it is generally taken 
for granted, that such will be the first elTect of the measure 
under discussion, and that assumption is made the basis of 
reasoning as to its ultimate issue. With the operatives, 
the same assumption is prominently put forward in the 
arguments of moSt of the leading advocates of the measure, 
and is ffooorally dwelt upon as forming a principle item 
•amopg&]ntlfo*lftiiicfiU Vliicli they expect to derive from the 
passing -Bhe measure. * * 

“ It appears to be the general opinion of the operatives, 
that though wages may m the first in.stance fall, from re- 
duction of the hours'of lalxmr, the artificial scarcity of co*ra- 
inodities thus occasioned will effect a rise of prices, and a 
consequent rise of wages, as well as an increase of work for 
hands which are now partially out of omploj’, hy occasioning 
the erection of new establishments to supply the deficiency 
of production caused by the diminution of labour, 

“ There might indeed, if the restriction of hours affecting i 
the productive power of machinery in this countn*, to the 
cxttuit that would be effected by the proposed Ten-hour 
Bill were immediately enforced, be a temporary scarcity of 
manufactured goods, so as, in the first instance, to occasion 
a rise of pribc», which inighl as long as it lasted, allow of 
the maiutenauce of wages, notwithstanding the reduced 
hours. But this rise could not in the nature of things he 
of long duration. This temporary rise of* price, combined 
with the permanent advantage to the foreign manuilicturcr 
of the increased cost of pniduction in this country, would 
inevitably operate in producing an extension of the existing 
‘works, and the erection of new ones abroad. The increased 
production from these, and from the extended works in this 
country, Htimulated by the advance of priced would, after 
no long interval, restore the former proportitm of the supply 
to the demand, and the consequences would then be most 
disastrous to the English manufacturer and workman. The 
smaller and loss favourably situated manufactories would 
he swept away. Even the more opulent and best situated 
establishments would have great diflffcuUv in maintairiing 
their ground, workmen would be throwm out of employ, 
and wages must, under such cireiimstances, inevitably fall 
to the lowest point consistent with the most bare subsistence 
of the working class. 

“These effects w'ould vary in degree in tho different 
branches of the manufacture to whieli the artificially re* 
»U*icted production in this country would apply ; but the 
ultimate result in all would be a general reduction of profit 


and wages* p 

“ And it may generally he stated, that the final clauses 
uf this bill arc of a nature so vexatious and arbitrary a$, if 
aancUonod by the legislature, would crcale a serious objec- 
tion to the investment of capital .iN^ manufacturing industry 
in Uus countiy.” 

The remedies prpposed by the Commissioners arc as 

“ The restrictions we venture to propope with regard to 
children, are. that children under nine yenre of age shall hot 
lie«p»ployedia milUor factoiies, ahhpj, l>oj;Wr. to tho 
^ A fVssf etniAd. That until tho com* 
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shall not in any; caso p work at jmghi ; that is 

>to say^ between tho. bount of ten at night and five in the 
morning. . / * * 

“ The great eril of the manufiacturing ayatem, as at pre- 
sent conducted, has appears^ $0 Us to b^ that it entails the 
necessity of continuing the labour of children to the utmost 
length of that of the adults* The only remedy for this e^ 
short of a limitation of the Johoar of aottlts, which would* iit 
our opinion, create an evil greater than that which it sou^t 
to be remedied, appears to be the plan of WCMrking double 
sets of children." ^ 

11 is not (fUr intention, at present, to enter into a consider- 
ation of the plan of the Commissioners, or of, the other 
measures before rarliaraeiit. We shall recur, witboul; 
delay, to the subject ; sincerely hoping that we shall not 
have to examine any act of blind legislation, upon a quest% 
presenting greater difficulties, and involving moreexteush^ 
and complicated interests, than any with which Farltomot^ 
has had to deal. ' 


AMENDMENT OF THE APOTHECARIES’ ACT: 
What is called the A ^lothecaries' Act, is one of the mojit 
impudent pieces of legislation that have Ixjcn perpetrawd 
in modern times. Indeed, mischievou-s as much of our law- 
mak'mg within that period has been, we do not recollect an^ 
other statute passed since the commencement of the present 
century, the injustice and absurdity of which have been 
the same lime so sweeping and so scandalous. 

The act in question was passed in the year 1815, andia 
entitled, “ An Act for better regulating the practico of 
Apothecaries throughout England and Wales.*’ The de* 
ception, of which the whole measure ^ a tissue, commences 
with the title. Though Apothccanes is the term employed 
here and elsewhere, in order to afford a pretc:igUfor powers 
conferred upon the Apothecaries Company, the persona 
whom the act affects are, with few exceptions, tlie whole 
body of medical practitioners throughout the kingdom. In 
London, and some oPour other great towns, there are phy- 
sicians and surgeons who do not compound or vend meoi- 
•cines; but in the country this distinction of the three 
branches of the profession doel not generally exist. Exce^it 
in our larger towns, ever}^ man who practises medicine at 
all, likewise deals in drugs, and must go so, unless he ahoold 
undertake, in the treatment of his patients, to dispense with 
the matf>ria mediru altogether, or to cure them by making 
them swallow the written prescription itself, instead of tho 
actual powders, draughts, and boluses. If he were not to 
supply them with medicines, there is nobody else from whom 
th^ could procure them. 

The consenuence is, ns wc have said, that over all 
land the medical practitioners are also a)x)tliecarie 
the meaning of this act. The exceptions ^^SjJjffljSgTound 
only in tho metropolis, and a few of 
But even in the metropolis, pwj^^ 
practice is in the hands of wl^ dispense drugs M 

well as advice and art^,#ahco. 

Now, all these persons, constituting as they 

do iUmoat the entire medical profession throughout Rnglana* 
mustt in the first place, he Licentiates of the Apothecuies' 
Company. When apothecaries were first heard of in Eng- 
land, they were accounted merely grocers, with whom th^ 
formed one company in the City of London, down to theyaiir 
1617. The separation which was then made between t|i# 
dispensers of a class of articles so numerous, and regnjr ^i^ 
smm accurate moaburemont, and such nice discrixnlntdtoVlito 
medicines, and the venders of dried plums and peppef^ 
perfect!) proper. But it docs not seem quite so reasemaw 
that, b^ause the apothecaries have ceased to be 
they should be forthwith invested with the entire 
of the practice of medicine in England. ' ^ 

This M ould not, we think, be aj^odicious timiBffeiaahd m 
any circumstances, nor although it been guarded by|b^ 
strictest checks and corrective provieiema* A mehjiamb 
^mpany originally instituted for the sale of certain oqmmo- 
ditiea, and whose chief bufinesa that atiU oontiituea to be. 
would not seem to be the f tleat authority to which to con- 
fide the superintendence cf one of the liberal pEofesBioixB,and 
the power of saying who ahtll, and who shall not be ner- 
mittod to en^ it. Ev^ if iwi^hed had no oollegea and 
universiUes wh«o «Faa tkught ae a acienco. end no 

moorporated the j^Stioneie of its 
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of IbeDsing its prftotiikmm to the Oonoi^ny of 
A^h^^s. fetter to demand oa a <|ualifio«lion the di- 

e ma of some foreijjn school, or to iuatitute a new board for 
trial and examination of applicants. Nor, the Apo- 
thecaries' Company were a gi^at public establishment, in- 
stead of beinff a mere private incorporatunit end were regu- 
lated in regard to all its arrangements by some certain rules 
ik)m which it could not depart, instead of being entitled to 
make for itself what by-laws and other regulations it pleases, 
would it still have any rational claim to be placed at the head 
of our national inedicdne. 

But tho apothecaries have not been contented with in- 
sisting tliat no one shall presume to practise medicine 
without their licence. By another clause of their act it is 
pro\ide(l that no person shall have a right to be even 
( xumined by them for a certiheate, unless he shall have 
^.erved an apprenticeship of not less than five years to an 
apothecary. The absurdity of this regulation would bo lu- 
Uktous were it not for its monstrous injustice. Of mirso, 
every nmdical practitioner who finds it iiocessiiry to be the 
dispenser of drugs to his patients, ought to have acquired 
the habit of distinguishing, and measuring, and mixing the 
vaiious arliclcs of the materia medica. But to pretend that 
this cannot be done without standing behind a counter for 
live years, is nonsense. Indeed, ive arc not aware that such 
an assertion has ever been distinctly made. The Company 
of Ai>othccanes tliomselves would probably be unwilling to 
afiirm, in so many words, anything so ridiculous. In point 
of tact., there were few country practitioners in England be- 
fore this act came into operation, as there are still few, if any, 
in Scotland, where it does not ojierate, part of whose profes- 
sional education had not consisted in an attendance for some 
time, in a shop whore medicines w ere sold. But not a great 
many of them, certainly, had demoted five years to the pestle 
and aloiiC. For a young man who has made him- 

self sufiiciently acquainted with chemistry^ as well as with 
the other studies belonging to his profession, one years 
practice in compounding and selling medicines, instead of 
dstc, will be found amply sufficient to give him the requisite 
knowledge and skill. . « 

Tlio injustice of this monojwly in the hands of the Com- 
pany of Apothocaiies, as bearing u]7on the prospects and 
fail- claims of tho members of one of our most eminent pro- 
fessions, is enormous ; but the inconsistencies which it in- 
volves arc, if possible, still greater. The act declares that, 
after the Ist of August 1615, none but licentiates of the 
Apothecaries’ Company shall be allowed to practise, except 
persons then actually practising. Upon what ground is 
this c.xception tolerated? If it be indispensable for the 
safety of tlic lieges that nobody should be allowed to 
compound or vend drugs without having served an ap- 
^|jj|tfoeship of five years to an apothecary, surely it is 
aaseart, that a person not so qualified 
he permitted to practise to the end of 
because he was actually 
hishfe ^viQvout 1 I. l 18 15 . Or. if it shall 1« 

that they should have the benefit oC this exempWlij*^ 
danger he what it might, why, we ask, was it limitei 
them ? Why was it not extended to all who had alread J 
finished, or even to all who had already begun their pro- 
fessional education— very few of whom can be supposed to 
have found it much more convenient, than would the esta- 
blished practitioners have done, to stop short in the course 
they have marked out for themselves, and to throw away 
five years in standing behind a counter, and running errands 
under the superintendence of a number of the Apothecary's 
Company? 

But further, upon what principle are the people of Eng- 
land and Wales alone to be |m)tected by this five years’ ap- 
prenticeship? How comes it that, if such an ordeal he 
necessary to make a finished or even ordinarily competent 
tneffical practitionor, mere graduates of the universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and l^blin* and of the colleges of 
surgeons of London and Edinburgh* are not only allowed 
to practise in any port of Scotland or Irehmd, or the colo- 
nies, but are even admitted into the service of the East 
India Company, and into bis Mtuesty's army and navy ? 
If the Logislature considered the five years* apprmitiooship 
td be an essential part of medical educatko, .ww did th^ 
^ enforce it universaUy ? How, above ail, emne tbw not 
to xequm it from those whom the Government selects to tailsa* 


But m truth, the X^egislattire in passmg this act ooiilieiii* 
plated manifestly no such puipose* as mat whloh it has 
been made'to serve in the hands of the parties by whom it 
was procured. Parliament was taken in by the title of the 
bill, which horO to refer to the practice o£ ap(rthecaries 
merely — a matter which the Company of Apotliecaries mi^t 
be, naturally enough, supposed to Imve some claim to in-< 
te^re with. It never could have been imagined, that 
under the description of apothecaries were, in fact, compre- 
hended almost all persons practising medicine throughout 
the kingdom, and that the whole profession was thus mi^e 
over to be farmed and tteced for the profit of tliis city 
company. ^ 

Tiie consequences of the act have l>een, that no person 
graduated or li^ensed by the eminent and drstinguishtnl 
bodies that have l»een mentioned above, is now permitted 
to practise medicine (except simply as a pbmeian or sur- 
geon, not dispensing drugs) in any part of England — ond, 
that, in place of such 'well-educated professional men, the 
country must In* contcnte<l with tho 8cr\ices of so many 
druggists’ apprentices. Tliis is a grievous hardship aiwl 
injustice to the cxcludctl graduates— to those who ofter pre- 
paring themsclvt*s for the exer<‘ise of their profession by a 
long, laborious, and expensive course of study, find llicin- 
.sclves thus debarred from entering it arwl it is also ii 
hardship in rcferen<*c to tho community, which is deprived 
of their services. Tho company, we may l^erc remark, Iiave 
not allowed their oppre.‘-si\e prhilege to remain a dead 
loiter. For some years past they havqeniploycd^U^ ixiwers 
with which they arc invested, with more und nutre sewrity 
every year. Accoi-ding to a return furnishcd''Tf^v week.s 
ago to the House of Commons liy thomseh es, it ap|jeum 
that the numher of prosecutions for penalties which tliey 
have instituted since the 2‘Jlh of March 1825, hu\e licen 
two in that vear ; two in 1826 ; one in 1827 ; nine in 1828 ; 
nine in 1821); sixteen in 1830; fifteen in 1831 ; and eighteen 
in 1832. In addition to these cases, immerous }»evsons, 
they inform' us, have discontinued ])ractising on lieing 
thr^tened with prosecution. They cmn])lain of not having 
licen able to enforce the law to the ^extent they would have 
wished, “ in consequence of the great iinwilLMgncss and 
backw-ardness in parties, when called upon, to furnish evi- 
dence, or to come forward as witnesses." Here then we 
have a confession, under their own hands, of tl^e public ab- 
horrence of their monopoly. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties they have had to encounter, 
however, they hwe contrivcil to w ork the act to some pmqiofte. 
By another return it apjiears that from the 29th of March 
1825, to the 1 9th of June 1833, their certificates alone have 
brought them 22,822/. 16*'. But this is the least part of 
what the monojioly enjoyed by the Company puts into tho. 
pockets of its members.’ Their principal gains must arise 
from tho premiums paid to them by their apprentices. There 
has also been laid before the House of Commons a return of 
the manner received for cerlificafos has 

been expeiufed; but it only accounts for 18.‘)64/. lU,v. 
of it. Of tb/at sum, it appi'ors, 1 0,2 lb/. 1 2jp. has been paid in 
^;C^e of the eight years to the exuminen, besides 980/. 
secretary’ ; and 4,G04/. 5s. 3d. have gone to cfofray 
iaw charges. Of the other items one is ** Remuneration to 
Beadle for extra trouble during same period,— 465/. 0#. Id.'' 
The beadle seems to have his fair share of the spoil. 

But the Company boast that they demand otlier accom- 
plishments besides a knowledge of drugs from the persons 
to whom they grant their certificates ; and that they have even 
liud dqwn a course of study which candidates are requii^ to 
pursue previously to being examinc(L In doing all this wo 
would remark, in the first place, that the apothecaries seem 
to us to have steppixl very far out of their proper sphere. 
But the whole statement is merely a piece of solemn ab- 
surdity. Will they pretend to compare the ooume of study 
which they have established with tliat which is made impe- 
rative upon candidates for graduation at, for instonoe, the 
colleges of Glasgow and Edinburgh? Without entering 
Ihrther into particulars, is it not the fact that while the latter 
occupies of necessity four yi»w, 'hadS|»iidently of a prevHHUi 
literary course, the former, at kfilaMii within the lest three 
or four years, might have bcm,i| |pii>ti ' ^ver in six, or almost 
% eight months f If the regulations respecting this matter 
have been sineo,1ii any respo€i,rintprored, dswe bidievethcy 
have been slightly, tne refism mrt be«|i fohsod upon the 
Compai^ by we pubXio agitaiti0ii of the k^fect atid the ap- 
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xnmly by4aw, ivhieih way iia|>ee3cd it any titoo. I« 
tlwre toy law, wa ask, which pim ents the Gowpanyf if they 
pletwet^^m Iksma^ng a powott who has acrved thfi teqaiftite 
lire years* ap^hertticeship, although he have not in addition 
gone through wtiy course of medical study whatever? 

This state of tkinga has lasted too long ; and we r^oice, 
thcrolbre, that a bilk some time agp brought into the House 
of Commons to put an end to it, has already received the 
sanction of that branch of the legislature* We trust that 
this bill, notwithstanding the i»werful opposition to be ex* 
pectod from the body wnoso mischievous monopoly it g€»e* 
to destniy, will be tiiumphantly carried through the other 
House by the force of its own rgasonablcness and justice. 
It leaves quite as much authority over the medical profes- 
sion to the (Company of Apolhecarios as they can with any 
iainiffse demand. It enacts that every person who has ob- 
tained, or shall hereafter obtain, the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the university of Edinburgh, of Glat^ginv, or 
of Abc^lcen, shall be entitled to practise as an npothecary, 
and to dispense medicines to his patients in any part of 
England or Wales, without having undergone any stieh cx- 
annnation, or received any such ccTtificato from the Diiidon 
Company, as the act. of lrtl5 requires. Ht* is merely ro- 
f|Uircd to noiify his ilcy.Tce to that Company for registration. 
In order to secarc the reijuisUc knowledge of drugs, instead 
ol the five years Jip))rcntic«?.ship, it is provided that in future 
no (legr(‘c ^hall hi^ conferred by any of the aforesaid univer- 
sities, cNcv'pt on evidence being produced by the candidate, 
previouK^^^Jus; examination, tliut ho has served an appren- 
ficoship to a regiilarlv licensed medical ]»ractitioner keeping 
a laboraWTfT.TTfr tlu‘ dispensing of medicines, or that he has 
attended for at least twelve months at tho laboratory of a 
surgeon or apothecary^ or of a public hospital or di.spensavy. 
or that he has, during tliat time, been engaged in ctmi- 
poundiiig and dispensing inedieines. jis to persons having 
diplomas from the ( ’olleac of Surgeons of 1-^mlon, of Dublin, 
or of Edinburgh, or from the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow, and who have acquired a knowledge 
of ih'iigs in the manner Just stated, they arc to be ad- 
nntti’d to exaininalion by the apothecaries as a matter of 
course, f inally, it is enacted that for the future any per- 
son who has, or shall have, held any commission or warrant 
n surgeon or aHsistant-surg(*oii in the Hoyul Navy, or as 
suiginm, asj^st int -surgeon, or apothecary in any of Ins 
Miijesfv's Lanfl Fori'es, or as surgeon or assist aiu-surgeon 
111 the Her%ice of the East India (‘mnpan\\ may^pnietiftc in 
an> part of England or Wales as an juiotherary, and 
dispense medieines w ithout eitlwr tho certificate of the Apo* 
thceiiries or any examination by them, and without being 
liable to any penalty or dihability whatever by reason of such 
practiro. 

WAinVICK BOliOlTGIl ELECTION. 

Thk bintorv of contested eleetions scarcely affords any thing 
to parallel the extraordiimrv si-eiies w Inch appear to ha\e 
dislingins'KHl the b;>t election fi»r the borougli of Warwick. 
On iliat eeeasinn, the eandidutes were tlic Hon. 8ir (diaries 
.John GreviHe in the one Intercast, and Mr. Bolton King Sipd 
Mr. Jones in the other : 8ir Charles l^eing bupportod by 
whut is tlieio called the niliucnce of the Castle, that is, of 
the Karl of Warwick, the Lird Jdoutenant of tho coiiniy : 
and his t".vo ojqxments by the independent party in the 
town, Sir Charles (ireviile and Mr. King wore returned. 
Both returns, bow^evts', having been petitioned against. Sir 
(diaries w^as unseated by tho decision of a Committee of 
the Ilotiso of Commons. This Committee, which umdo its 
report on the 15tb of May, had, in the innirse of its inv«5s- 
tigations, discovered such evidence of gtoss bribery having 
beon resorted to, botli at the last and at prweding elections 
fit^ Warwick, that they dwocted fheh* chairnijui to mo\^ for 
the su»[icn8ion of the writ for the bnrougb until further in- 
quiry should be made. Eventually!^ an order of tlie House 
revi^d the same Coinmitloe, ** to make further inquiry 
into tho proeeedingH of the last election Iw the boiuut^ of 
Warwick, and to considts* and report upon the best mode ot' 
prevonting bribery, treating, and other corrupt practkifift in 
all future electiaus for members to serve in parliam^t for 
tlmaaid boroui^. * Tim report of this second Committee^ 
whitiiieM^meiiOed iis sittiiigiron tihe l27th was 
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It commence the pm bHbery a®rmed 

by the fonfferlrepM Itbmi eoimhttted at the said 

election, by the ageittb tif 'Sir Cbarlw Greville, remains un- 
contradicted. The namea af several individuals, by whom 
acts of gross bribery have been proved to have been (iom- 
luitted, are theti given : atoong them is James Tibbitto, 
tho town-clerk. It is added, ** that the money distributed 
by those pennons in suchlPgross bribery appears to have 
been paid to them by the said Jathes Tibbitts ; and that 
such money was supplied to the said James Tibbitts •by 
Alexander grown, tbe then steward of the Right Hon. 
Henry Richard Greville, Knrl of Warwick, ftum the private 
funds of the said Earl of Warwick, standing in the name 
of tho said Alexander Brown, at the Warwick bank of 
Messrs. Greenway and Greaves.” 

A subsequent passage is, Ihat it appears to yout Com- 
mittee, that there wenj uiiusiuil and^scriou^ riots previbus 
to and at the said ^<*C;tion, and that there were great injury 
to the persons of jbio burgesses, and destruction to their 
property ; that the md of the military was called in to sup- 
port the civil power; that such riots uiid disturbances origi- 
nated in the introduction into the borough, by the agents of 
the said Sir C. J. Greville, of large bodies of strangets and 
non-resulent ngricultural labouiers, many of them in tbe 
employ of tenants of the Earl of Warwick, and of hired 
lighting-men from neighbouring places; and that such 
persons Were maintained and paid by Henry Thomas 
(’^ooke nnd others, and tlic money provided by tho said 
James Tibbitts, tbe town-clerk.” Several aldermen and 
members of the ixirporation are then mentioned by name, 
as having been cognizant of tho introduction of these fight- 
ing-inon, and as having culpably noglet'tetl their duty, ns 
municipal olKcers of the boimigli, in not preventing the dis- 
ordei's which arose. The following are the nt?xt three 
pure graphs of tho report: — ^ 

“ That it appeara, that the Right lion. Henr}' Richard 
Greville, Earl of Warwick, a peer of the realm, lord lieu- 
tenant of the county of Warwick and recorder of the 
borough, in violation of the resolutions and standing ordeiR 
Q^‘ the House, did uneonstitutiopully apply, by his agent and 
i-teward, Alexander Bn^wh, 30(10/. and upwards towards the 
flection expenditun* and promotion ot Tbe jKditical interest 
of the candidate, Sir Charles .John Greville, in the transfer 
of such sum of money to James Tibbitts, tovvn-rlerk of the 
said iKirougb, who appropriated the same to various cor- 
rupt and illcTal practices at the last election, the office of 
iow'ii-clerk Inking in tiie appointment of tho recorder. That 
Alexander Brown, steward of tbe Earl of Warwick, subse- 
quent tt> the election of 1^.31, rained numerous j/ersons, 
(many of them non-resident in the borough, and dtqiond- 
i ants of the Earl of Warwick) to he fictitiously rated toj^U^' 
]»oor f»f the two parishes of the said borough, and ch**^^*^ jjj 
respect of projierty of the said Earl, for the 
creating fraucUilcnt votes/ and that fict;*! us' receipts for 
rent appi^ared to have been pve* \.i‘‘ny' Alexander Brown 
in Mtppori ot them. qi‘ considerable number of such 

i-olourably rated, Ty»f^>ns were erased from tbe register of 
fkwtors' by^'riio rt^visnig barristers, but that many were 
Tetamod and voted at tho last election for tbe said Sir 
Charles John Greville, and that Alderman Henry Smjth 
and Janies Tibbitts, the town-clerk, aided orid abetted 
Alexander Brown in aujqiorting such fictitious votes ; but 
that the Hon. Sir Charles John Greville does not appear to 
your Coimuittee to have |>crsonalIy parlicijiafod in the abov'o 
corrupt and illegal practices. That your Committee have 
lieen impeded in thoir inquiries bj^ the absence of Alex- 
ander Browm, the steward of the Earl ol' Warwick ; and that 
it was piovotl to their hatisfactioii, that due diligence had 
iHsen used to procme tho attendance of the said Alexander 
Brown, and it is their opinion that such absence W'as wilfult 
and for the puriiose of impeding their inquiry.” 

While we write, the evidence taken by tho second Ckjetn- 
mitteehns not }et her^n placed in the h^dl^'^ of in^inbers, 
bat a summary of it has appeared in the newspaper 
fbom whkdi many curious partlcidara maybe gjathereii Tho 
brihory by tbe agents of Eir GharleA Gre^le appears to 
have been trocevl bjr the of ntmaeroua witnesses^ 

and to have lieenoftlie vam tbikieknieiticriptton; involving, 
in various mstaifoee, the deeS atid guilt of in- 
stigating the j>et^ tijmnWdto it eom- 

imt itm most ButtKc most extraordmary 

Tfefers to the interfwiico 
,pf the Deri of ' It it Jirov^ thftt sikmB amonntirig 
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in aE to 3«l004i Wag money ke|>tia theWarwiol^ Bank by 
Warwick in the name of bit* stewatd Brown, were, at 
tk# time of the election, transferred by the latter to the oo- 
fxmnt of Messrs. Tibbitts and Son, by whom*2,4§94 U. Ud, 
was subsequently drawn out by sucMjessive checks* Other 
large sums are also shown to have been p^d toother agents 
and partisans of the Castle interest. It is pitoved that no 
fewer than thirty-nine public-hpuses and beer-shops were 
opened in the interest of Sir Charles OreviUe, and more or 
leap kept open for treating the voters in his interest, from ; 
the canvas:^ early in October ^ to the close of the poll on 
tho 13th of December last Twenty-five of the publicans 
were examined, who admitted, after much prevarication, 
that they had all headed their accounts “ Sir G. Groville's 
Committee. ' Some had received part-payment from Cooke 
and Tibbitts. The accounts of these twenty-five ranged 
bovernlly from 10/. up to somewhat above 600/.; ^he whole 
amount being 4,27 OL The gross expenditure incuiTcd in 
treating is estimated to have amounteiMp 10,000/. Orders j 
for ribbons and handkerchiefs to drapers and silkmercers, 1 
IVom committee-men and partisans ol Sir C. Greville, were 
likewise produced to the Committee, to the extent of above 
400/. 

The introduction of the fighting-men into the town was 
also distinctly traced to the agency of the partisans of Lord 
Warwick. A good many were hired by written orders fi’om 
members of Sir C. Greville a Committee, and were paid by 
Cooke and Tibbitts. Another part of the ovidenoe showed 
the intimidation exercised towards the voters by Lord War- 
wick, in notices to quit, and actions of ejectment served 
against his tenants in the op|>osite interest Finally, his 
lordship's partisans were proved to have atteniptetl, and 
partly succeeded, in the prosecution of a most daring scheme 
for the creation of fictitious votes, by getting persons colour- 
ably rat^ foi^^iroporty in tho borough belonging to his loni- 
ship, who turned out to be, for tho most part, nou-ocoupiers 
of such property, and, in almost all instances, not to be 
actually paying the rent at which they were rated, and for 
)vhich, nevertheless, they had got receipts from Brown the 
steward. The names oi 14 0 persons in this situation hajji 
been put, in the first instance, on the list of electors. 

Any cximmeut upon procecelmgs such as these is quite 
unnecessary. I1iey go evidently to turn the reiirescutation 
of the people, not into a farce, but into a nuisance and a 
curse, and to make an election merely a scene of wholesale 
profligacy and demoralization. Idleness, drunkenness, 
riotous blackguardi.srn, political dishonesty, corruption, per- 
jury— these arc the vices which are by such doings taught 
the labouring classes, and <hffast?fl among them by their 
suj.eriors in wealth and station. Can these persons have 
any other object except to oarbarize and brutalize the 
^Jy^e ? .Sure we are at least that they cannot count upon 
ascendency through either tlie affection or 
rcstxjct ® humbler sphere by Avhora they are 

surrounded; engender no feelings 

tow^ards them hut contemplrTtftilo.ithing in the breasts even 
of the degraded wretches who consenUtO take their money. 
And if Lord Warwick could even thus buy lu'^-wccure to 
himself, not merely the services for this particular turn, bu> 
the real and lasting adherence of every voter in his borough, 
what would it avail him egainist the indignation which trans- 
action a such as those we have detailed must excite in the 
juinds of the public generally, 4‘herever they shall be 
knowm ? 

It is probable that the report of the Committee will he fol- 
lowed by such an immediate enlargement of the constituency 
of Warwick, as shall, for the future, effectually emancipate 
tliat borough from the influence of the Castle. Tho plan 
adopted will, in all likelihood, be to Uirow into the borough 
the adjoining parish of J-iOaminglon- Priors, the population of 
which, being at tho riame time rapidly increasing, already 
amounts to above 6200 persons, among whom are 800 
ten-pound householders. 

There can also ho little doubt that some at least of the 
dividuals charged in tho report with acts of treating and 
gross bribery, will be prosecuted at law for these offences. 
The House of Commons will probably order this to be done. 
Bribery at elections is a crime at common lawi PhA pnniah- 
able by fine and imprisonment. Under oertato aOts of p®r- 
iiament, actions* may likewise be brought against the paftie||i : 
cmicerned in bribeiy or treating, and penalises fe- 

coveised from them. By the statutes of the 7th W^. HI*# 
cap, 4, find the 49tfa Geo* III. cap. lis, any perm tound. 


guilty of treating after the to&te (that i«» the date) of tha 
writ, is declared to be rendered thereby incapable of vnrviiE^ 
for that place in that parliament ; and if any money, gifL 
office, employment, or reward, be given or promised, tho 
giver or promiser forfeits 1(100/., and the recei|{|^r 600/., while 
both am for ever disabled fmra holding office in any coipo- 
ration, unless either shall, before conviction, inform against 
some other ^ifiendur, in w*hich cose be escapes iiom the legal 
consequences of his own guilt. 

Jt does no^ appear that there will bo any possibility of 
tracing a participation in the offence of bribery directly 
home to the noble lord who figures so conspicuously in 
the affair; but he, too, will probably be made to eX]>e- 
rience ^ome further conseTiuences of his conduct, besides 
the loss of his* domination over tho borough ef Warwick. 
The right of a peer to interfere at elections of members of 
parliament, is one of the points upon which the two Houses 
have always been at variance. The Commons have been 
long in the habit, at the commencement of every session, of 
passing the following among their other resolutions; — 
“ That it is a high infringement of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the House of Commons fur any Lord of Puriiaraent, 
or Lord Lieutenant of any county, to concern himself in the 
election of any member of parliament." Tliere is not, how- 
ever, we believe, any instance in which they have either 
attempted to got such conduct punished hy the courts of law, 
or lia\e punished it themselves. The case in which they 
proceeded furthest appears to have been tfiat of Dr. William 
Lloyd, who, in the year 1702, M^as charged \vi^ having 
exerted himself to prevent the eloctioS of Veckiivi^toir 
for the county of Worcester, On the compliiMTtj^VPecking- 
ton, who was returned, the conddet of the bisho]) was taken 
into consideration hy the House ; and, it appearing that the 
charge was made out, it was resolved Xo addrosB the Queen 
to remove his lordship from the situation of her Almoner — 
a request with whicli her Majesty complied. But this dis- 
missal, of course, can be considered as nothing more than a 
mark of disapprobation of the bishop's conduct by the court 
or the ministry. It was no punishment, as her Majesty 
herself told the House of Lords, when that House, imme- 
diately after it bad been announced, sent up an address 
stating that, in their opinion, no iiersou ought to he sub- 
jected to punishment on a mere resolution of the Commons, 
and without being allowed an opportunity of being heard in 
his own defence. To this remonstrance herMiqe^ly inendy 
replied, that she considered herself to have tlu> right of saying 
who .should aniLwIio should not hold places about her person. 
In other instances, tho Commons htt\e satisfied themsehes 
with merely passing a strong censure upon the parly iinidi- 
cated ; as, for example, upon the Bishop of Carlisle, wdien m 
the year 1710 he wasaecused of having interfered to procure 
the return of Sir James Montagu as one of the representa- 
tives for that city. On this occasion the bishop was admitted 
into the House, and heard in his owni defence ; but, not- 
withstanding w'hnt he advanced, it was resoheil that his 
lordship, “ by concerning himself in the said election, hath 
highly infringed the liberties and ]>riYili‘gcs of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain." A similar resolution was passed 
on a charge of tho same kind being brouglit for- 
ward and substantiated to tho satisfiiction of the House 
against the Duke of Chandos. 

On the other hand, us Mr. Hal sell remarks, the House 
of Lords has never admitted the principle thus maintained 
by the Commons : and that writer stales, that individual 
peers have, in various instances, actually voted at elections, 
without having had their right to do so questioned. Ho 
adds, however, in a note, {Precedents, vol. iii., p, 73, edit, 
of 1818,) “ I do not moan to justify this doctrine of the 
Lords. The resoliition of tho House of Commons, w hich is 
renewed every session, appears to mo to he founded in the 
true principles of the constitut ion : and though it is every 
day abused by a contrary practice, and that abuse is over- 
looked hy all parties, yet# when a tin grant instance occurs, 
it is becoming the dignity of the House of Commems to 
vindicate their indopeitdonc>e in this particular ; and if tlie 
private situation of tho I-iord complained of will not admit 
of their proceeding farther* they ought to reprehend Uiis 
conduct in the peer, and to assert their own rights by a 
strong and spiritiMl resolution." 

^ la the present instance, if the House of Gommons are to 
fpliow^ the opinion expressed by this eminent constitutional 
authority, their course is pltou* The Earl oi' Warwick is 
not a nobleman placed in tout ** privute situatkm" which 



“ will laot/adn^ifc of tibeir proceoding farther/’ ii IvxfL 
lieuteMiat of l^ia county, Jhep the chaucman of the 
Committee which pa» detected these ‘scgindalous toneaetiona 
move, as was gone in the case of the Bisiiop of Worceaten 
in the reign of Queen Anne, that hU Majesty be addressed 
to dismiss Lwd Warwick from the place which he holds 
under the crown ^ Wc do not think tliat his iiordrfup s 
dismissal should he the unprompted act of the government, 
or even that the motion for the House to address the crown 
should oome from the ministem. The House ought to take 
upon itself the duty of asserting its own privUegos, and of 
Slacking redress fur the violation of its repeatedly-aftirmod 
resolution. If it so act, there cannot be a doubt as to the 
xesult. Unless his Mi^jesty's nUnisters mean distinctly to 
say, that ii) tliis old controversy between the two ‘Houses, 
the Lords have all along been in tlie right and the Com- 
mons in the wrong, they will dismiss the Eurl of Warwick 
ii'om bis lord lieutenancy as a matter of course. And in 
the present day, we believe there is but little clianco that 
the poors w ill, cither by a remonstrance or in any other way, 
attempt to dispute or avert such an exercise of the royal 
prerogative.* 


OFFICW- TABLES OF REVENUE, &c. 

Since the date of our last publication, a volume calcu- 
lated to tUro\y imicli light upon the condition of the coun- 
try, and to assist materially in the business of legislation, 
jias bciffi 4nrid by («>minaiul of his Majesty upon the 
tables ojy>Qth Houses of Parliament. This volume— the 
rontent*^^ nvCich are derived from official sources- is en- 
titled, Tnbhs qf the Ihfpidafirm, Commerce^ 

of ihp. United Kingdum undii.^ }Je})endencies, and tlie emn- 
l>ilation is made to embrace the period of twelve years, from 
J 8*20 to 18'U inclusive. 

AVe learn from the notice prefixed to these tables that it 
is intended to follow up this presentation by the immcfliate 
prejairalion of another volume, to coritaiii those occurrences 
in detail for the year 18:12 uhich are hero given in a mpre 
condensed form fdr the twelve preceding years ; and that a 
similar volume will in future be printed annually, with the 
MOW of simplify ing the labours of Parliament, by supplying, 
at Uie earliest juissible moment after its meeting, conneeted 
statements with ree:ard to all thf>.se points of a statistical 
nature yy Inch have usually claimed its attention.^ 

The collecting of statistical information can never Ik? so 
Sciti>factoril) undertaken by individnals or"privatc? societies 
as by governments, which iilone can imparl that assurance 
of authenticity m yvlnch the ])rincipal Value of such state- 
ments must consist. IloMcver much this fact may have 
been disregarded up to the prcHcnt time by our own goy em- 
inent, it ib one y\hich has heen generally recogni/.t?d and 
acted upon elstny here, so that there scarcely can be^ men- 
tioned even a second-'ram power on the eoutinent of Europe 
which has not a statistical ollice attached to some branch of 
its executive goyernment. 

It has constantly' atVordeil matter for snrj/..^/ Jiow the 
husiiiess of legislation can have been earned on in king- 
dom yvith a due regard to its various and cornpiicaled^ 
interests, seeing iihat a total absonee tltere has been of 
all Mstem and arrangement for preserying a record of 
facts and circumstances wliich slioulrl form the groundyvork 
of that business. It may be said, tluit until a rc<x*nt pe- 
riod, a great ])art of the important work of legislation was 
intrusted to men wlirise lengthened experience sUiod them 
in some degree in the place of such a system of arrangement. 
Noyv, liowever, that election has taken the place of nomina- 
tion to seats in the popular brunch of oijr legislature, some- 
thing beyond mere technical experience ia looked for as a 
ouaUllcalion in our representatives, and the necessity is ren- 
dered undeniable of possessing a compilation which will 
present in a lucid and compondxouit form, the leading facts 
which bear upon the commerce and the fiscal system of the 

^"^Few!exc^^^^ persons whose avocations hayo led them 

♦ Since tlic above article yvas in type, and as we we about to put 
to nresa, wo obame that Lord Altburphas intimated iii the House 
of Commons that a letter has heen, or will 

dressed to the KerJ of Warwickf who is abmd, ttstmgwhal diad 
been reported against him, and culling on him estnl^i^l, 

in erder^that the eovernmsnt might 


to an thipoouw of p«rligmtntary proceed- 
ings, can form idoa of ih^ dumber am bulk of 

the vdumes in which Papets of tlie Housd of 

Commons are eomprised- Nhne but those who have been 
cmpellod to consult their contents can conceive how unsa- 
tisfactory, in regard both to their substance and arrange- 
rnenW are the documents thus bfought together. It is 
hardly possible to extract %6m .tbem ^ aeries of statements 
upon any one point which affords itoeans for making oompa- 
risons between similar matters occurring in different years, 
although it must be evident that by means of compa- 
risons alon<?»can a true judgment be formed, in many cases, 
as to the effect of particular measures. Even where the 
inexperienced inquirer might imaging that Im bad discovered 
the materials for making su<dv comparisons, a nearer inspec- 
tion of the accounts given in the Sessionel volumes may 
show hin^to be mistakfiii. If, for examplo, information be 
sought upon some branch of trade, respecting which I’eturns 
have been consta^y required by Parliament, it will often 
be found, that these returns have been called for in order to 
I suit particular and partial objects, and that tliey are mode to 
comprise only parts of the subject, while some of the details 
necessary to its proper elucidation are either accidentally or 
purposely omitted. It will frequently lie found, too, that 
these oiuissions vary both in their nature and amount in 
different )ear8, so that the statements are robbed of all their 
usefulness, if indeed they be not rendered posit iyely mis- 
chievous, by misleading the inquirer. The volume of tables 
now before us appears to be free from this fault, the whole 
of the blatenients being prejiarcd upon one ii inform system, 
and so arranged as to convey to the eye at one glance all 
the information required for the understanding of each 
particular subject, so tliat the comparison between one year 
and another presents itself immediately, and without the 
inconvenience of referring from one part tlii 4 i work to 
another. 

The contents of this volume are necessarily of a miscella- 
neous nature, comprehending abstracts of the Public Re- 
venue and ExpenditurC’-of the National pe^t and the 
Annual Gliarge which it occasions- of the Amount of Bank 
Notes in circulation at different periodsr-of the Number of 
Savings Bunks and the Depositors, stated in classes accord 
ing to the amount of their deposits- and of the Net Produce 
of the Public Revenue in each of its different branches of 
Cusloms, Excise, Stamps, &c. Under this head we have 
some very curious details of the progress of the Assessed 
Taxes, specifying the number of persons and articles charged 
under each head of dot) in every )car; thus contnJiuting 
towards the means of ascertaining iJie progress of the 
country in yvcalth, by tnarkiug the confinuall) increasing use 
of conveniences and luxuries. Further means to this eiid. 
are aflbided by statenienbs of the quantities of exci‘r;aDle 
commodities, and of foreign and colonial prtKluctitfCv», which 
have in each year been retained for coiVr^iTuptiQn in the 
United Kingdom. The progressive :.,aditiou of our foreign 
commerce may also be asc^.,;;,auied by the (puintitics here 
registered of every kuid of goods iiu^Ka-led and exported, 
while thn cculinoally augmenting quantities of the raw ma- 
reriols of maiiulUtture imtiorted and of finished goods 
exported, show the astonishing degree in yvhich that most 
important brunch of national indust r> is mcreasing. Jn 
lS20,the total quantity of cotton entered for consumption was 
)52,S*29,t>.'13 lbs.; in ls3t, through the exlonsion of the ma- 
nufacturdt, this quantity was auginonfed ni 2r3,24<),fi;)3lbs. 
being an increase of 78 per cent. The (luantity of ibreign 
aheep's w’ool imported, which in 1820 yy^as short of ten nuE 
lions of pounds, amounted in 1831 to more than three times 
that quantity. The number of jurds of plain and printed 
cotton goods exported in 1820 yvas 127,141,603, which quan- 
tity was augmented to 421,38.3,303 yards in 1831, being an 
increase of 231 percent. I'hecxi>ort of woollen goods in 
1820, amounteil to 1,203,372 pieces, bcfiides 4,701,354 yarda; 
the quantities c.xported in 1831 wore 1,907^4^^ pieoes, and 
5,797,546 yards. 

Our limits will not allow us to enter into Iwrther details 
on tins head, and wo should (content ourselves with stating, 
in general terms, that the volnme befiaine us abounds with 
proofs the most gi-atifying of the suceessfol exertiem of 
British skill and industry, did we npt here poroeivo the 
nicaiis of correcting some important errors -which appear to 
have taken hold^up^ .publio mind. In regard to the 
shipping interest which yew .after year hoe 

been represented m state, we see in the table 





i?4 

(ppv;^ arid 51% that tlie number of ships built au4 regktts^d 
itlilBSO was 885, of the aergroi^atc burthen of 84,585 tons, 
while the number built and recistered in 1830 (the returns 
fUr 1831 were not roinpletod when this statement was pre- 
pared) was 1 11 r ships, of the aj^^^regate burthen of 11 0,130 
tons. The uinnbiT of vessels wliicli entered inwards from 
ford n-n purl K, in all the jjorts of the kingdom, was 14,757, pf 
53,nrvi71 tons Imrthen, in 1820; while the number of ar- 
rivals ill 1831 was 20,073 ships, of the burthen of 3,241,027 
Pih.'u slriv.ing an increase of more than 50 per cent, in the 
foivi;rn tra*^ of Ihc country. Tliis increase must not be 
wlaiiiv attj ihuled to the peculiar advantages poss<’S8ed in this 
respod. by England in the extent of her colonial iKissessions 
aiui (lei>ou(lencies, for \vc sec (page 52) that of tue ships of 
all nations which passed the Sound in 1831, if tlie estimate 
is made ficcorcliiig to the aggregate hiirthon of the vessels, 
th^isc under llai IBritish liag nmountod to 450-l<)00ths, or 
within a very minute fraction of one hu)f. 

Tlu hc tables contain further very coti*plef-c abstracts of 
the number of criminal cironders, and the natim* of their 
crimes, for a series of years in each part of the United 
Kiiigd jin, opening an inU'rebting fudd for examination, into 
wdiicli it is not passible ibr us to enter at present, hut which 
we may hereafter uj-e to illustrate the opinions we have ex- 
pressed in our ))revioiis M umbers on the subject of the 
moral condilion ul‘ the peojdo. 

Among the particulars given under the head of popu- 
lation, i', a statement, showing, in conjunction W’ith the nu- 
merical and per e-'iitage increase found at each enumeration 
in 1801, 1S!1, 1^21, and 1^31, the amount raised by I axa- 
tiou, and the sums o^pend(‘d for the relief of the poor at 
each ot those periodi:.. Upon these data calculations have 
been minU* showing the average tiroportioual sums paid on 
those ac<'onnts hy each ii\diMdvuil in Ihe kingdom, taking 
into the dslnnate the price of gold at the time of each enu- 
Tiieratiou ; the result may he seen in the following abstract : 


Atdtrit, 


Vejir. 

Averaff rro|iniVion 
(jf 'r.ixos 

Av rn|?e Proportion 
ol Poor l‘ate«i. 

Total 


181)1 

... 1 18 0 

, 8 4.. 

2 6 

4 

1811 

. . . 2 17 1 

. 10 8 .. 

3 7 

9 

J82I 

. . ..212 8 ' . 

,, 10 7 .. 

3 3 

3 

1831 

, ... 1 18 3 ‘ . 

. 9 9 . . 

2 8 

0 


iSliowing tliat, altliough the burthen ujxni each individual on 
these nceounts is now 3,^ per cent, greuterlhan in 180 1 , it is 3 ! 3 
per cent, h'ss (ban in 182], and 41 percent, less than in 1811. 

Writers upon statistical suhjec'ts have often found them- 
selves at a loL'.s for some evtensive and nuthentie record of 
prices, M hid), taken in conjunction with the rate of wage.s, 
would 1)13 of greul assistance in showing the extent to whi<di 
the bnllc of the community arc onahlod to command the ne- 
jjCes.saiics and corjM*nience.s of hte. This hrnneli of statistics 
forgotten in the compilation before us, whicdi presents 
is tables of prices, extending over a eonsider- 

a tc'V We Iru.st that this subject will be eon- 

able \H‘riod ov^4i; #*j>*.nd that the future volumes coin- 
linually ke]'t m v i c^ YiV d mt e more largely to the 
piled hy CiovermneiU, point, ' 

slock o! mu- knowledge upon this imp(Mk.» ! ^ . 

It is pi-oliahly owing to the great interest at •>! 

tjited in the public mind, concerning our relations with Ire- 
land and with India, that so many pages of the volume are 
devoted to (he regislratiim of facts bearing upon llie inter- 
<.ourHc with tiiose countries. The tables constructed for this 
purpose mat he examined with udvuiit age, and will serve to 
4 \s 1 al)h.‘>h 4 \ con\ietion that tlie commercial mitcrprize which 
lias been directed to those quarters has been productive, at 
least in the usual degree, of its accustomed advantages. It 
is is to be regretted that since th(3 year 1 825, when the in- 
t<‘vcoiirs>e between Great Britain and Ireland was put upon 
the footing of a coasting trade, no means have been afforded 
for rcgiftleriiig tlie nature and amount />t the intercourse 
hplw(!on the two islands, except as relates to the importation 
of gram and meal from Ireland. Ibis was a great oversight 
wlil<‘h wo shall he glad to see remedied. 

In Oie Year 1801, the first Y(?ar of the legislative imwh 
between Great Britain and Jndnnd, the number of ships 
that ontcreil the ports ol Ireland from Great -Britain was 
G816, and their aggregate burthen was 682,033 tons. In 
1831 the trade had so inn-eased that the number of ships 
amounU3^l to 13,584, and their burthen to 1,202,221 tons# 
being an increase since the union of 116 per cent. 

The number nml quantities of ugriciiHural stocit and 
visions exported frqni Ireland to Great Britain, HaVe 
creased within iho same period, as under » 


■ 180! 


1825 

« K0.3L543 

• 

. 63,519 

, . 1968 

• 

* 65,919 

. . 669 


. 3130 

. . 2879 

. 

. 72,161 

• Cwt.25U,6«0 

* 

. 425,670 
, 63,507 

Baris. 58,911 

« 

. . 73,495 

* 

. 83,783 

Cwt. 21,100 

• 

. 361,139 


Cows and oxen « 

Swine , • • 

Horses . . 

Sheep . . • 

Butter • * 

Beef • • • 

Pork . • « 

Bacon and Ham 

That thes^ exports must have materially increased since 
1825, Is proved by the fact, that in 1831, Liverpool done 
imwrted from Ireland 91,91 1 head of cattle ; 160,487 sheep 
and lambs; and 1.56,001 pigs. 

The importations of graiii and meal from I reland into Great 
Britain/ slated*- in quarters, which in 1815, amounted to 
621,192 qrs. ; have since been augmented throe-fold, and in 
1831 amoimtod to 2,419,643 qrs. It has been absurdly 
imagined by some writers that these (;oiitinucd exportations 
have acted as so many drains to the life-hloo<l of Ireland, 
and arc to be taken as pi-oofs of the wretchedness, ruLher 
than the prosperity of the people. The means of refuting 
tiiis fallacy are also furnished in those tables. In page 
177. vve fin’d a statement of the annual average quantities of 
certain arliclr.s retained for Jioino nmbximptum in Ireland, 
and ore enabled to coutreost the average . consumption of 
1790 wUh that of 18.31, in some of the piore important 
articles of convenience and luxury. 
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tprrloil lioin wliirU tiu* ftrVourtt r»>n brfunimlicd. 

4CfA peril). mi perewi and Im) 

pci ecin. 

Our space w'ill not allow us to enter further into detail on 
this ore abion. The oliject we have hud in ah.btracting the 
few particulars we ha^v given, is to point out the various 
woYs, in which publications of this nature may he made to 
exercise a beneficial inllnence upon public opinion, )>y ex- 
hibiting tbc truth in a form which appro\e.s itself at once to 
the inuid of ever} one. 

Valuable as these tables are in themselves, and ^e think 
enough has been said to ])rovo in how hiiih^ a degree they 
are so, they are chicily to be jiri/ed as being the first step 
made by glh eminent towards tlie e.stablishment of a system 
for presenting statistical facts in an authentic fonn to the 
public. Mun r branches of the .subject aix* led untouehed 
by thorn, wdiich ue hope Mill find a jdiu-c in the volumes of 
future years. We are greatly at a loss for accurate infor- 
mation upon almost every point comiecied with the internal 
or domestic employ incut and condition of the people, 
are at all times completoly ignora,\\‘ conceriiTng the pro- 
ductiveness of our harvesii^ "VVe are uM are of tlu' givat 
difiiculties which slan^l^yi the way ol’ collecting any precise 
infijrmation m^on tW^ p^^^ints : the intentions of go\eniment 
in <d)tajni'in|je'\^j.^, misconstriK’tion, ami ue 

Lions uf ill-undei stood interests of individuals 

f nn^^Snnclimos load them to rather to deceive than to 
inform Upon um-tters connected with their personal concerns. 
This M'ill render great caution necessary in regard to the 
quarters whence information i.s acc< ’pled, hut should hy no 
meam^ deter from the endeavour to attain an approximation 
towards the trutli. Partial knowledge Avill at least he pre- 
ferable to our present slate of ignorance, and may rxcrciso 
a beneficial inliiiencc upon government, leading to^i juster 
appreciation than i.s at present entertained of the compli- 
cated interests of the Empire. 

PORTUGAL— DON PEDRO AND DON MIGUEL. 
TliK rival claims, and ihc unnatural contest of these prints 
of the House of Braganza, which have plunged, and still 
retain Portugal in infinite wretcltedness, have been now for 
many months a theme of declamation all over Europe. Wo 
say (Uichmationy because, generally speaking, that par- 
ticular part of oratory, “ discourse addressed to the pa»- 
sions,” has characterised the discussion of this subject much 
more than cool argument or impartial ex|>ositiott. To say 
tioehingof other parts of the wothl. in country the Portu- 
guese question, involving the weB being of an ancient and 
interesting pe^e, has been made a downright party matter^ 
and convertCKi into a clos^ wlmw Bien of apposite 



, Meftnwhae, beaet bf iw>leut aubj^cta, wfeo totally niia- 
understood tbo spirit of <»l»titutional governraent, 
like every other science, i$ not to be leameH in u day, the 
ropoao of John VI. wvA fUi-fher disturbed by a letter from 
his elder sou, Don Pedro, whpm he had left iu JJrazil as 
reffwt of those countries. 

This letter, dated 4th October, 1^21, informed the kimt^ 
that the Brazilians wore anxjpus to detach them-elves 
entkely from Portugal, and to proclaim him (Don Pedro) 
their emperor. But it contained besides protestaticjis, 
whose very OLtravajjauce induces a doubt of th^r sincerity, 
that he, as V taiililul subject and son, would never cons<’ul 
to their mud scheme, but oppose it, till he and alj the Portu- 
guese with him, were “ cut to pieces.’' Anotlun* paragranli 
of this curious letter— supposing the writer of it to l>e 
sincere —would render his judguient and tystc c^lntem[)^^bIe; 
for he sajiS that he writes'with fns oiai blood the following 
words:—** I swear to bo e\ er faithlVil lu your Majesty, to 
the Portuguese naty>n and Conslitution. " 

Seven months after this declaration, bowever, Don Pedro, 
when Brazil was de facto disse\eied IVoiu Portugal, and to 
all intents and purj^Kjscs au iudepciidcnt slate, ucc<*pt(i(l in 
behalf of himself and el»ildr'’U, llie ollho of “ CousUtutiunal 
Emperor of Brazil/’ This was in May, lft-2'J. 'i'he follow'^ 
ing year, when France chose to ihlorfere with the internal 
government of Spain, and overthrow tlie Si>:u»!sh <'onstilu- 
tiou by force of arms, the cojislitution of Portugal, its 
sickly progeii) fell to the ground, with no more I’lTorlfi on 
the part of the nation lur itu sujiport, than liad been made 
against its Catahlishiuent ; and tlie only praise* lliul can 
possibly 1)0 given to it i^, that it rose and fell without 
bloocUhed. It appears, however, from two royal decrees, 
published at the time, that John VI. contemplated giving 
.some sort of representative government to Portugal, and u 
wouldha^o heon a work of no great dilucuii^y tu^have de- 
vised a hotter system than the one that hud been adopted 
hy the despised C'orUs. To opjxjse this, the queen and Don 
Miguel, with the Marquihscs Chaves and Ahraules, and 
the whole of the apostolic or Siiain-h faction, who had 
hastened the crisis of the late Ci>rtes, emplviNod all tlnir 
Inergies. The queen, whom the incnihejs of that ('ortes 
hud declared mad by a majority of voles, anj liad placed in 
coijfi nomen t, enUirtained abhorencefor cveri liung that ap- 
proached a i*eprescntntive govcnnnenl, iind feeimg was 
common to Don Miguel, and a numerous and powerlhl 
portion of the Portuguese nation. A :*nine of the l>lack^i^t 
die rests on this pa^dy, and [» supi>esod to hH\e Ijccu their 
first stop towards defeating the king s jimjcct ot another 
constitution. That unlucky so^erelgn went to hunt at Sal- 
va-terra, and among other courtier.', took with him the Jtlar- 
ejuis of Louie, w ho was wejl knowm (o he a pow erful adv^ ^ 
cate of reform. Don Miguel, the lilurquis of Abnmtc'ifPft^ 
two men of bad reputation, Cordeiro and Voii.s-ie,u)^ 

>ner of many kings, was himstdf dethroned; and pea»' ^,^;<s;J>inploycil by Miguel m Ins police, woro,jil-;r of tlic’partv. 
[)d to Europe, John VI. remained in America, i Two days after their arrival at S-dy- iho lifeless bofty 
■ ■ ' * ' ' . , 1 1 1 - i Marquis of Louie w;>". '/dund upon a heap of vuhbisir! 

T/ ^ young prince?— und’Migucl was then only in his twenty - 
second yea;— shewed a strange ahuTily in assorting that the 
Mai'quis had fallen from a window, hut on examining the 
body was found that a dagger or some other in.stnsment 
had been thrust through the mouth into ll-o brain of the 
noble victim ! The old king lied in dismay to Jjhbon, 
and Don Miguel put himself at tlu‘ heml of tlio demo- 
ralized array — that army that had mudeand uiniiadoa con- 
stitution— and that now' declared itself lor tlio prince* the 
queen, and absolutism ? The undulifnl son liud a war-cry 
whicii found an echo in the supcr&titious ])riosM*iddon peo- 
ple. The revolutionary proceedings in Spain, Portugal, 
Na^dos* and Piedmont, hud all been prepared hy seoix^t so- 
cieties bearing dilferent names and consiitutious, hut pro- 
ttiudirig for tho most parr to some sort of connection with 
free-masonry. Now those, all and severally, had just licen 
anathematized by the pope, and tho members conqioj^iag 
ftem subjected to one general sentence of excomnmnica- 
tkim At the same lime, throughout the south of Europe, 
monks and pricsU, acting as missionaries, wcto going IVom 
place to place preaching against this free-masoury, as a sin 
more damnable than atheism, which Was represented as 
being only one of its comiwnent vices* and all revolutionists 
or constitutionalists were declared to be iree‘mason«, carbo- 
nari* &o. &c. Qnly on eye*witness can form a correct opi- 
. nidn of the eilbct prodiil^ by these missions en the minds 
l^of a fimatio* posamxkate pe^de;* At one of these preachings 


poUtios might tilt about the gold and silver tides of the ' 
shield, like the knjghtt in the apologue* 

On the one side Don Pedro has b^n held up at a model 
to princes, and tlie right of his Daughter Maria to 

the throne of Fortugi^ has been insisted upon with vehe- 
mence, though this particular party is not generally disposed 
to give much weight to legitimacy, or regular succession, or 
the divine right of princes. On the other side, where such 
sort of arguments are more in their place, it is maui- 
tained wiUi equal warmth, that the right to {he throne is 
legitimately vested in Don Miguel — that be is king dejttre 
as well as de facto, and— in spite of the representations of the 
opposite party (which of course are exaggerated), the strong 
suspicions of more than one sdbret assassination, and the 
evidence of his public executions and proscriptions— k prince 
of kind and gentle manners, and of great magnanimity and 
singleness of heart 1 Before proceeding . to unravel the 
matter, wo will merely express a wish here, that the advo- 
cates for absolutism may always be equally unfortunate in 
the choice of the idol they would incense — for whatever l>e 
Miguel’s rights as a primio, as a man the stamp of moral 
deibrmity is strongly impressed upon liim. 

The popular mind has been wildly agitated by the views 
presented by the one or the other of these two parties, and 
iiis Majesty's ftwernmont has been alternately attacked by 
those who would even plunge them into a war for the 
chastisement of the u.surper Miguel, and by those who 
accuse them of H'auton breaches of neutrality and undue 
purtialitv for^Bedro. In the boat and anger of prolonged 
4^1iseqsskm.TlIif public^ias lost sight of the original points of 
the iiiutya^in dispute, and our present object is testate these 
ill a clear, concise mannef, without leaning to Miguclite or 
Pedroite, and abstaining from declamatory exaggeration. 

Ling John Vl„ \tben driven from Portugal hy the arms 
of Napoleon, retired with the whole of his family to his 
e\ten.sive colonies iu tho Brazils. This family then con- 
sisted of hi.s queen, a violent and bigoted woman, sister to 
his present Majest}' of Spain, of two sons, Pedro and Miguel, 
and two or three daughters. John VL was a true king 
of the old continental school — of that school, whose radical 
def(?ct.s alone can ai count for the facility with which Buona- 
parte disposed of the sovereigns that had been nurtured in 
It; he was indolent, short-sighted, and though timid, had a 
high notion of the royal prerogative. In other limes, ho, 
like several* ot his coiUeniporaricH, might Jiave pea<‘eal)ly 
slumbered tlirungh a lung reign, and have left Jiis country 
neither much better nor much worse for his government ; 
but he w^as not fitted to steer through tKe unpiecedeiited 
didiculties of the nineteenth century, or to adopt and guide 
those new doctrines in politics which have penetrated into all 
parts of the world. 

When the Poriugucsc, aided hy the British, had boldly 
expelled the French invaders, and when Napoleon, the 
dethixmer 
restored 

there, probably, he would have ended his ?*y8, had not^ne 
spirit of revolution crossed the Atlantic, and J^%y.nliantom of 
a constitution frightened him away. Yet, in ufr ^ J'aropean 
states, he had to face the »*aine object of his terror and <lis- 
like, and habited, bo it said, in its least altr||ctive garb. 

Under an imbecile regency, which allowed the army to 
lose all its oiganizatiou and discipline, imitatiug the conduct 
of the Spaniards, on the 23rd of August, 1820, a Portuguese 
colonel, and u few other military men at Oporto, revolted, 
declaring that the nation must have a constitution, and with- 
in three weeks, a lieutcuant, with a handful of men, 
morch^ into Lisbon, and without any show of opposition, 
proclaimed a constitution in that Capital. 

We must not let our reverence for a jyord blind us to the 
nature of a tiling. Tliis constitution, thus suddenly im- 
posed, was anything rather than suitable to the Portuguese 
nation, and the conduct of tlie Cortes was eliaractorized by 
folly, illiborality, and weakness, urhich soon alienated all 
parties These men, to whom all iho misorioi that have 
ensued are mainly attributable* bullied the urieathood while 
they dreadfjd its power, and treated with indoeont, and most 
imrilitic, disrespect the old king, who, whatever might have 
been his degree of sincerity, testified respect* and even 
fw tbte constitution they had established. In short, they 
rendered the words Cortes and Constitution odious to iho 
l^ortuguese people; and time, and the weas^es of wi^ 
men. will bTstill required to remove this deeply-rooted 


men, wUl be stdl required 
pcij^uiaf antipathy 
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iQ/tlte itre6ts«of Naples:, an unfortunate xnaai the 

or mad z«al oi’ a monk denounced as having been a 
i^po^corhonaro, was nearly tom to pieces by the infuriated 
populace. Now the Portuguese mob is every whit as fa- 
naticy and as rusily (ixcitcd as the Neapditan, and conse- 
quently when Miguel and his ])artizans ahouted in their ears. 

** Ifeath to the tlmnderbolts of masonic impiety/' be found 
a ready eeho. and spcdl-bourd them to his party. 

While asserting that all he did was to secure the abso- 
lute* ]M)Wcr of liis virtuous and revered father, he took 
]>osscssion oC the palace with tlio soldiery and tjio mob, and 
riindc that father a prisoner. He issued orders that all his 
fatJior's son ants, ministers, and personal friends should be 
arrested, and drew up a list of pn^acriptions of fearful length, 
prom this atfectionate son, the old king contrived to escape. 
Among his subjects ho knew not whom to trust; he waS by 
constitution and habit* atimid man, and he hed to a Hritish 
man-of-war, the Windsor Castle,” then at anchor in the 
Tagus. Here he not only enjoyed safeV* but he contrived 
to entrttp the author of all his recent misfortunes. How so 
astucious a person as Miguel allowed hmisolf to be so 
duped, is not clearly explained ; but he t/m' entrapped on 
board the “ Windsor Castle," and thence sent into exile. 
The place appointed for his residence was Vienna, whose 
atmosphere should not seem to bo the best for inspiring a 
love of constitutional government. The facts which wo 
have simply slated without comment — a murder, a revolt, 
a son in arms against his father, and Ins father s gaoler — 
a proscription, — arc styled by the QuarteHy Renew*, Mdth 
an obtuseness to moral feeling, which ostonishes us even in 
an ultra-party writer, “ a series of family squabbles and 
political intrigues,” of which it is implied Miguel was the 
victim and not the author. 

Alter the dismissal of his troublesome son, John VI. 
publicly ‘j'embved his wile from court ; granted a general 
amnesty, excluding, however, from its benefits the Marquis 
of Abrantes, Verissimo, and Cordeiro, the associates of 
Miguel, and the nuirderors of l^oule. He ostablislied 
moreover two liberal ministries, the first under Palmclla 
and Pamplona, the second , under Barrudos and J^ocerda^ 
but those were odmns to Spain, and not much to the taste 
of the Holy Alliance. They therefore soon fell to the 
ground, and the absolutists again tiattered themselves with 
a prospect of asceiidoncy. That distinguished diplomatist, 
Sir AV. A’Court (now Lord no>te«bury) can, of course, 
give satisfiiclory explanations of the line of conduct he 
pursued while ambassadw, at this time, at Lisbon, and pro- 
bably it was only his curious destiny, that he should be “in 
at the death” of tliree constitutions in succession, viz., 
those of Naples, Spain, and Piirtugal. However this may 
I’ ' po more talk was heard of charters and ofeortes. 
plo r March IS'iO, .lolin VI, died, and now wc are come to 
at issue between Don Migued and his elder 

between Brazil and Portugal, 

v.Wch finally coinplcU-a 

istence of Brazil as an independent eidpire^w^myy?^ — j 
S and Tho empty title of “ Etnporor W 

Brazil” was to be borne by John as long as he lived, 
but the office and full power of emporor were to rest with 
Don Pedro, his eldest son, to whom also was preserved 

the richl of sucoession to the throne of Portugal. 

We shall treat the brothers in the order of seniority, and 
fir^ make out Don Pedro s case as he and his advocates 
represent it. According to tins shewing, on 
his father, Donl Pedro, as elder son, fUd lawMly and 
actually succeed \o the European 

of Bral'anza and was recognized os King of J onn^Jl ana 
the Alaarves arwell os Emperor of Brazil, by tiw^mernberg 
and the different states of Europe and 
Ameriea. sLn fliiding, however, that the disseiemcnt 
of Brazil and Portugal was of such a nature as to 
mit of the rule of one and the same sovereign, he re^^: 
to make a elioice of one of the two states fM htmsolf, Ma m 
transfer liis hereditary right in the other to a cmM ot lus 

own. He chose Brazil, and made a formal ’WituficiaWon of 

Portugal in favour of hi» eldest daugh^r Mana, 

whoBO heirs were to succeed her in her indepww^pt 
to that throne. .At this time the Emperor of ^ 

»on, younger than his daughter Donna Marie; 
prince, Hon Sebastiano, was to inherit the liguUM 
&ihex Hon P^O in tlie Ajaaerican empire, 

*** No, xevtii, July, 1833^, 


Pedros abdication 6f Portugal " carried two ctniAifiane 
along with it; Ut, That a constitutional charter should hc 
granted t6 the Portuguese notion ; 2nd. That the yiiung 
Queen of Portugal, Honna Maria, should espouse her undo 
Don Miguel. Well known os all the conduct of that prince 
must have been to Don Pedro, it was a bold step in him, 
as a father, to entrust tho happiness of a daughter to such 
keeping; but he was a brother as well as a ftithor, and 
Miguel by this time figured as a sobered and repentant 
young man. ^ Besides, it scented the best mode of uniting 
parties and reconciling enmities which had so distracted the 
unhappy Portuguese kingdom. Dtm Miguel was at once to 
return from his exile at Vienna to Lisbon, and to have the 
title of r,ord-Lieutenant in Portugal. 

Pedro’s constitution was promulgated in Portugal, and 
was joyfully accoiUed by a majority of the more enligliteiK^ 
portion of that nation ; but (we still state his ra.se on his 
own, or his friends’ showing) the temperate provisions of the 
charter disappointed the ultra-masonic liberal party, com- 
posed of the fanatics of a theoretical and impracticable free- 
dom ; and the very name of con.stitution was a.s hateful as over 
to the other extreme party, or the fanatics of Catholicism 
and absolutism. Thus two violent extremes were hostile 
to the new system. It would not ha^e been difficult to deal 
with the enthusiasts of one of these partii^, who had no 
hold on the popular mind or the sympathies ofthe Portuguese 
people ; but it was far difi’erent with the ^thcr purtv, which 
included the quecn-niother, the church, and consequently 
the mob, and could count on the sup^iort of S^i'iir^and the 
complacence of most of the great eontmcntal powers. • The 
priests and monks proceeded ag^iin in their* a?iTl-i*onstitu- 
tional functions, and the absolutists confounded, witb great 
art and treachcr\’, the present charter of Don Pedio with 
that of the late Cortes, the object ol' ])opiilar detestation, 
They falsified many of the clauses of tlie new eonstitution, 
and industriously einmlatcd their forgery us the provisions 
and words of Pedro. 

All this time Don Miguel remained at A^ienna, alfcct- 
ing a reluctance to embark on tbe troubled sea of politics, 
or to return ns Lord Lieutenant to his native country ; and 
he persevered in u .seuilihinoe of truly exemplary subniis.sion 
and ufTcction. In April, about a month after his 

father’s death, he wrote u letter to Ins sister, Donna Maria 
Isabella, then Regent of Portugal, in ,wbicli he expressed 
his desires that Portugal would bo Inuiriun, and bis dear 
brother, thC Emperor of Brazil, as lawful hi‘ir and succes- 
sor to the tbro^ies, see all bis wishes accomplished. He 
\vas also fearful that some e\'il-disposcd piirsons might 
make use of bis name to cxcifc troubles, to counteract wlii( li, 
he entreated his sister, tho regent, to give pubheily to this 
his letter. In May of tbe same year be wrote a similar 
dutiful and most atfecUonale epistle to his brother Don Pod^o; 
and again, in tho month of June, anotl^gx-tetig^o liU.«ds«cr in 
the same tone as his hifet : “cm the ^th ()f October, 

he .solenanly and to observe and maintain 

the «mstitution^,^j. as; granted by Don J^edro ; 

ana linall>% o^v October, he contracted, in the 

nresence,e whole Austrian court, a solemn affiance with 
Maria II., Queen of Portugal! . ■« * 

Contemporary with these ]>rocecdings ot v icnna, in 1 ortu 
gal Miguel s friends, the Marquesses ol Chaves and Abrantes, 
raised tbe standard of revolt, and e.stablished a regency at 
Tariva, to act in behalf of King Miguel. Thi.s movement 
was encouraged by Spain, who permitted tho Portuguese 
refugees of the Apostolic party to gather on het own fron- 
tiers, and thence attack their country. It is said, more- 
over, that Spain furnished arms and money, and that tfi^ 
troops tlmt jKiurcd into Portugal for tills liorrid wariUre 
wore not aU Porrtiguesc. It was at this crisis that our 
ministry, then directed by thd lamented Mr. Cdnning, sent 
over an English army which soon restored tranquillity to 
tbe unhappy kingdom, though it could hot, and did not^ 
eradicate the hatred of Don Pednfs charter in the iw(? 
extreme violent parties already mentioned. ^ 

The death of Mr. Canning, in August 1827, seems 
to have had the immediate effect of reviving the confidence 
of the anti-constitutionalists, l>on Miguel, convinced, it 
is said, by tho representations of the Austrian minister* 
Prince Metternich, saw, all ^ once, ihe propriety Of re- 
turning to Portugal, naaalng ftifongh England in hw way, 
AtMJoroingJy* he out from Vienna ^th the title of 
, « Regent?’ which bad l^n stUmM MettOriiA ^0 
ftime l^ore, for that of ** Lord-Lie utenant» ww* 
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ful ambority this was done* ana way me English ambaa- 
aador at the Austrian couit acquiesced* a| ha did* iu tbia 
cban^, does not appear. • 

Before be .left Vienna, however, Don Miguel wrote to 
the King of Spaip, requesting that monarch to restrain the 
rebellious proceedings of the Man^uess of Chaves — ^hia 
bosom friend, who had proclaimed him king ! 

On his arrival in England, Miguel pledged himself to 
George XV. to ex:ecute in all points the dispositions of his 
brother Pedro regarding Portugal, to maintain^ the constitu- 
tion, &c. &c. He induced the late Lord Dudley, then Secre- 
tary tor Foreign Affaird, to hasten the llnal acts connected 
with the resignation of the Portgueuse throne by his brother, 
and to delay itie withdrawing of th^ British forces from lisbon. 
He contrived to raise the sum of ‘iOO.Ouo/. in LonJon, and 
then set sail for Lisbon, where he landed on the 22nd of 
February, 1828, with fresh pi-otestations of loyalty and 
constitutionalism on his lips. Yet, within a very lew days 
after liis landing, Sir F. Lamb, our ambassador, saw such 
grounds for doubting the intentions of the prince, that he 
boldly withheld ft-om him the sum of money that had been 
raised for him in England. 

We hasten over the hurried events that followed — they 
have nothing to do w ith the question of right. Miguel was 
rorcived with ripturcs by what was decidedly the strongest 
party in the Poriuguese nation, and he recalled the Marquess 
of C'haN:c6, and his adherents, *io had found a friendly 
abvlum in Spain.* In the conclaves of the devotees his af- 
fairs weg feofjn settled, and this under the very nose of the 
English arRiyfthal luffl been sent by Mr. Canning for the 
support pfcoiuititulional freedom. In a very short time the 
pn‘'^s of Lisbon teemed wifli eulogiums of Miguel, who w’as 
likened to the arehaiigel Miehacl : and liis right to 
throne of Portugal, tdllioexelusion of bis niece andaniancecl 
hride, Donna Maria, was openly asserted. At the same I 
time the pul])it, nifimtely more influential than the press in 
Portugal, resoiuid(‘d with his praises, and with denunciations 
<d the whole Masonic, /. c., the Con^tllulU)nal party. So 
e,irly as the 2hlh u^pril, Miguel received addresses from 
sundry assemblies of aljsolutists, inviting him to assume the 
crown, and the prince, in a rej»l} in which he used the 
roMil style for tlio first liiiui, called these faithful od- 
dresses." He then eonsoked, by a royal circular, the ancient 
C'ortcs of thecountr), ord* ring the different electoral pre- 
sidents to rc^usK.^ the \otes of all those suspected of being 
inimical to the Uue principles of legitimacy, or admirers of 
new in.siitutiou>, and U> permit the electiqti of those only 
** who had in vi(*w the service of God and of the Throne." 


Such a Cortes did all that was expected from it, and Don 
Miguel ascended the lliroue not merely as king, but as 
AiisOLUTii king, in less than two months after his landing 
at Lisbon. 

We now take up the eausc of Dou Miguel as represented 
by his advorates. According to their showing, Don Pedro 
had no right to the throne him-(ilf, and consecjucnilY no fa- 
culty of roirntting it to his daughter Donna Maria, prove 
this they quote the laws of tlur Corte» uf Lamego—tho fun- 
dumcyital act of the Portuguese monarchy — which expressly 
provide that none but a Portuguese can inherit the crown of 
Portugal. To shape their fads to meet tUis ancient law, 
t’. '^y assert that Don Pedro, by acca^pting the separate so- 
vereignty of Brazil, and by declaring and waging w ar against 
Portugal, as be has done in America, has lost his nationa- 
lity, and ceased to be a Portuguese. Further, they appeal 
to a more modern, hut not less fundamental law’ of Por- 
tugal. This last law was promulgated by the King and the 
three estates of the realm, at the c.stablisbment of the king- 
dom under the house of Braganza in 1040, when (which 
they do not state) the motives which induced the limiting 
of the suei’cssion ai’ose from fean* that the crown of Por- 
tugal might again revert to Spain, the couniry which is 
now' most urgent in support of a law which was meant 
Ibf the perpetual exclusion of its princes from the Portuguese 
throne. The instrument referi-ed to confirms the resolutions 
of the Cortes of Lamego generally, and the question of suc- 
cession is explicitly determined in these worda— “ The suc- 
cession of tins kingdom shall not, at any time, come to a 
foreign prince, nor to his children, notwithstanding they 
may be the next of kin to tlie last king in possession, ’ 
These word*, say Don Miguel * ad^;wste8, see® to have 
. been demised on nurpow to meet f 
insist that Don Pedro, though next ol km to John ^ 
made bims^a ftieign prince, and thereby excluded lum- 


&olf and his children ibr'drer. They again quote ftom the 
same law, — * . * 

“ And further, when happens that the sovereign of 
these realms of Portugal ahafl suceped to any larger king- 
dom or lordship, he shall always he bound to reside in this ; 
and having two or more male children, the eldest shall sac- 
ceed to the foreign kingdom, and the second, to this one of 
Portugal.” 

And again, continuing to draw ftrom the same source, 
they say, that the instrument provides that in case the ki*ftg 
baa but one^tiou, then Pori ugd shall he separated, and go 
to that tion's children on the conditions before-mentioned; 
and in case the king leaves only daughters, then the eldest 
daughter shall succeed to Portugal, on condition of marry- 
ing a native Portuguese selected by the Cortes. And if 
such daughter do not fulfil this condition, then tfie Cortes 
shall eleci a native Portuguese for their king. 

Having summed up all these arguments, Don MiguePs 
supporters maintain, that both the letter and spirit of these 
fundamental laws arc decidedly in favour of that prince— 
that the dominions ol* Portugal having been, during the 
lifetime of John \ I., split intxi two distinct and independent 
realms, Don Pedro, as elder son, and his descendants, in- 
herited Brazil, or the foreign kingdom ; and tliat Dou Mi- 
guel, as younger son, was legitimate successor to the throne 
of Portugal. 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Six Reports on Public Petitions have been issued since our 
last publication, numbered from 29 to 34. In the following 
abstract the number of petitions and signatures is the total 
amount during the session, unless the contrary is specified. 

of No. of 
TetlU<fas. SigB. 

Parliametitaitf, 

X'uT vote by ballot • . • 

Against the Meiitenihui net • 

Cutnplaining of proceedings at the Pr«^ton clectiuii 
Heiatiug to the t>orough of Warwick i 

Against the operation of the Scotch refurm act 

J\cdtsiatticaL 
For <he l>etter observance of the subbath 
Againat the sabbath obst^rvance bill 
X'or better regulating tlie established church in 
Wales . . 

Against Irish church temporalities bill 
For removal of religious UM;d>ilities • 

Againut lay pntrujiugo m Scotland 
For appouiting in Ireland clergymen uho sj^icak 
Irish 

For abolition of tithes in IreUnd . 

For tilHihtion of tdbes in England • 

Against tilhes comimit.ition bill ‘ „ 

Against church establishmeiita « • ^ 

For reforiTi in church of Englaii**. . 

Against removal of jdieiaWl^es from the Jews 
tjHi*^ TUf^-nf liT n act (Ireland) 

Taxet, 

For repeal of the corn taws • • 

Against alteration in corn laws • ■ 

Fur repeal of the mult tax « • 

Against the house .and window tax • • 

Against taxes on knowledge • * 

Against tax on soup . • • 

Against alteration in timber duties • • 

Against the assessed tuxea • * 

Against stamps on receipts • * 

Against the tax on carts • 

Against various other taxes— none ot these are 
includod in any former eniunerntion « 

Ireland* 

Against the new system of education « 

M favour of ditto . • • 

In fiivoiir of grand juries lull • • 

For introduction uf poor laws • • 
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26322^ 
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41223 

(>9255 

13392 

5478 

128 

19924 

8397 

WO 

6542 


1548 

2 

468 

3422 


MsceliaH€OU$* / 

For the aboUtfe of slavery , 

Against renewal of East India Coinpany*|!^lS^rf% 5 
Against the retail beer act ^ ^ 215 

III favour of ditto ^ * }7 

For alteration of cnoMflmn . 25 

^gainst generid legiitM tdU • 31 


1302110 

2516 

300S4 

1424$ 

7638 

zm 







AuaosT, }^« 


Agaimt liighwa^ bill . • « 

Itm^g to th<* Bcotu burgh bill • « 

of l&w resecting «ngar-refmii»g 
abiiups hi corporttUons » 

CkiWpltiliiliig of liiitrtfHrt . • • 

Agaiust jjaval and military flogging . 

¥iir a legivlativc regulation of wages fbr hviid^ 
loom wouviug t • « 

' For the release of CarlHc^ Taylor, aiii] olh^rs 
coniioeil for libels, &c. « ^ 

Ju/avuor of facturles regulation bill . . 

Against ditto . , ^ , 

Against the Bank of Kugland charter • 

Againstthe bankrupt (ScotUnil) bill* 

A gainst rating of teuemeuts lull , 

1 II favour of ditto , , , 

Against ioiprisonment fnt debt . • 

Praying for.a charter to London Uiiivorsily 
i u favour of notarioe public bill • • 

Against ditto « , • 

_ e 

Ollier HiWwcUaneouG pctiiions reiKirted since the 
puliticatiou of the last Cumponiou to the 
News^iaper • . « 


20 

2627 

fiill(nvmii^;y<im the of foreign e}ockB and watohoa, 

have ijieon y^ed as Ibfiowii j we also g^e liie vidaebf thi^ 
re-expopUidt|i^u^ tha same i^riods ; ^ 

1 *t' Clock *». WntebrA. 
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ImportuiU 

llC'CXimrtmL 



i 

£, k, (f. 

£ e. d. 

£ M. J, 

£ «. iL 

65 

50044 

1825 

16,074 6 2 

660 0 0 

833 18 4 

442 10 0 



1826 

15,351 19 4 

358 10 0 

795 10 0 

.576 5 0 

41 

11317 

1827 

15,509 10 3 

270 0 0 

594 3 0 

249 10 0 

129 

191767 

1828 

23.502 44 0 

620 13 6 

2346 17 0 

1750 15 0 

21 

2670 

1829 

24,820 13 11 

720 2 0 

3043 5 0 

283vS 15 0 

^ 8 

1243 

1830 

27,091 8 0 

1370 14 0 

2399 1 0 

2278 0 0 

7 

256 

1831 

2.1,536 9 6 

830 10 0 

2688 2 0 

2509 0 0 

H 

2189 

1832 

25,332 6 0 

lOiJ'^IO 0 

2298 4 0 

2088 5 0 
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13 
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85 


135 14701 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Tr ADE.— /rho/.- Tlie (juuntity of foreign wool im]>orted 
into the United Kingdom in tho year 1 S32 was 28,1 d2.4S‘i liis, ; 
of which 505,1114 lbs. was re-erported. Of the ahovi* quantity 
imporlcd 1 9,832,225 Ibs.wasfroin Geniiimy, and 2,37 7,057 lbs. 
from New South Wales, Van Diemen's Land, and Swan 
River. 

' During the same period the British wool exportc'd wan 
4,199.825 lbs, : and Uie woolltui yam 2,204,404 lbs. The 
declared viiUu* of Bntihli vvoolb-n manufiicturcs was 
5,244,4 7Cv. lUd. 1U^*^ Tiiis amount was diHtnbuted as 
follows : — 

Husida . . • « 

SuvdiMi « • . , 

Norway ^ • « 

lh^nnlark . , . . ” • 

PrusMa • . . 

Germany . ‘ . « • 

United Nelherlaiids 
France ... . • 

Portugal, Az(»rcK, and Mndeiia . 

Spain and the ClanuiiL's . • 

Gibraltur • • 

Italy • , • • • 

Malta .... 

Ionian Inlands . . • 

Turkey and Coidinental Gu^ocu . 

Moren and Greeje l^hluds 
Guemiicy, .TL»r»,‘y, Alderney, and Man 
East 1 tidies itudjChina , « • 

u New Holland , • 

Oajie of Good l^ope • . 

Othi'V ports of Airica « • 

BritiAi ColonicK^n Noith .America • 

„ — Cj a .. West IiuhcH , • 

United States Of .America . • 

Ftmdgh West Indies 

* RroftU . . . • 

^ and Sou]h AmericAii States 

The quantity of British refined sugar 
exported t1en«6 the port of London during the quarter ended 
April 5, 1^33, was 53,783 cwts. 21 lbs.; and during the 
qnarter exiled Jttly 5, 1833, 35,862 cw ts. 2 qrs. 27 Ibs. 

Newspaper S^mps , — The number of stamps issued for 
all, the London Newspapers, from the commencement of 
18a2, to March 31» 1833, was 26,588,050. The number 
iMtied in Ireland during the same period was, 5,71S#60U. 

Clocks and Foreign clicks and watx'hes ore 

vxUi^ ad valorem^ van'di therefore their number cannot be 
aseoHatned, nor any distinction made between woodeb 
and eloeko in the Cqstomrhoude entrieo. During the 

^ Thetib'WalltIte psi^itioRt ftna^naltires whteh^re (OvmwratiMl. 
In ih« mim^rs «r« nwMlfe iofe of petitions 

193^ signaturtij? 23^1p|i4 but llufso 
niimtieni aiipoir ipi Usen takou by mMukc ffOlB ijho twenty- 
ttiiilhartfpor^ ftgOTefl..a)»{iear tu the tedtioas and 

■iglJiahifes Imurjtik betitg the entry. lintueftiaiely betew 
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1,420,642 
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8 


66,519 
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0 


210,163 

8 

0 


437,762 

0 
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In the same years, the declared value of British clocks ex- 
ported has been 4994/., 5264/, 51 21/., 09C3/.. 8031/., 5409/., 
3ir»8/., 3484/, ; and the number of British watches exported 
has hceu 7008/., G697/., 9258, 8603/., 8633/., 10,943/., aud 
18,678. 


— In 1831 the number of warrants fur debt 
against the person was, in Middlesex, 14,909; in Surrey, 
not stated ; in 1832, in Middlesex, Ij, 555; in Snrio\, not 
stated, 'ihe number of waiTunts on luesiuV'^rtKUiss was, in 

1831, in Middlesex, 1 l,8iP : in Surrey, 2 101 : in 1832, in 
Middlesex, 10,5.34; in Surrey, 2263. The mini Wr of war- 
rants <m writs of execution was, in 1831, in Middlesex, 3050 ; 
in Surrc} , (*28 : in 1 832, in Middlesex^ 3021 ; .in Jr^nwy, 515. 
The number of bailable processes executed was, in 18.3], hi 
Middlesex, 5373 ; in SiUTcy, 1176: in 1832,' in Uliddlesex, 
5327; in Surrey, 1115.. 

The lunnlxu's of prisoners eoinmittcd for debt to the different 
metropoUtan prisons on mesne pruu‘ss, judgments recovered, 
or costa of amts, excluding crown debtors and pi.soners for 
contempt of court, during tlui jears 1831 and 1832, were as 
follows: tlic account is made up to the end of Dceembei, 

1832, the number in custody is that of January I, 18.33. 

To the King s Bomdi, in 1831, J054 ; in 1832, 812; re- 
maining in custody, 39i. 

3V) the Fh*ct, in 1831, 503 ; in 1S32, G8l ; remaining in 
custody, 255. 

To IheMawbalsoa, in 1831, 58 > ; in 1832, 635 : remaining 
in custody, 133. 

To AViutecross Street, in 1831, 1901 ; in 1832, 1910 ; re- 
maining m cnstotly, 4'b3. 

To WlntoeroKs Street, on processes i.rsuing out of the 
Courts of Requests, in 1 8,3 1 , 1 370, the amount of whose debts 
w\as 1374/. 19.V. fa/.; and the amount of costs 548/. ; in 1H32, 
1443, the amount of wliose debts was 1282/. fii*. k/ ; and 
the amount of costa 541/. *2s. (\d. The estimated anniud 
expenditure for tlie maintenance of t lu‘ Court of Request 
prisoners is 390/. 

To Horsemouger J^ane, in 1831, 339 ; in 1832, 332; re- 
maining in custody, 69. 

To liorsomongcr Lane, on process out of the Courts of 
Request, in 1831, 1120, w hose debts were 2417/. 7a'. 5^., 
cud the amount of costs 696/. ‘2s. Id.; in 1832, 945, 
whose debts were 2039/. 14 9. 9i/., and the [amount of costs 
566/. 18.9. •2(/. '•The amount paid for the maintenance of 
these prisoners was, in 1831 , 2U8/., and in 1832, 22G/. 


LONDON;— dllAULKS KNIGHT. 22, LUDGATK STRKET, AND 
ia. nALL-MALIi EAST. 

Shopke 0 p(ri awl liawhcn may he mpplittd Whulende by 4 he following 
BoobeeUirs ; — 

Ftilmwih, Pbilp, 

(Jitll, .Ste; 

Jrrucy, (larre, jun, 

N«wicanu. 

UhcuI^ jiroolteilc Stm«. 
l.itfgrpool, W'illintT R 
8m»lh. 

Llandtioery, D. H. k W. 

fjynn, Hinith. 
hmiUiheeier, Bdltihiioti ; 

iniwctkloy, 

B<w»; 


lAfMfton, GnofiMBRiDaFV 
Funyer-ulley, ^ Pater^ 
ftoiter^row. 

Both, 

Biimittgham, Dmke, ‘ 
Bristol. Wpitley 8c Co. 
Bury if EdiWuHlU, Iah. 
\e*Wr, 

Cmterbury, Miutrii. 
C'ar<t«l<,TlkqTinut(l&SoOtt. 

Berby^ WUktiiB 8c JSuu. 

Bevopport, lSyur» , , 

Bumkuii^, nrooltq k 
White. 

JNwbir, Ball#. 


JVotUuglum. Wright 
thrJorM, Hiatte;.. 
Piymomth, Neitlc’tpti. 
Portsea, Hortev, jiia. 

Skrewgimry. Ttboantv:* 
'ioulUamp^tn. T)uivh>r, 
iMne iSnki i^tufonkhire, 
C. Wttttii. 

fVorcttgier, Dcl;sliton, 

DuhUn, Wokeiniui. 
lidinhuryh.OilvorkMa^ 
Ctiugvict Atkla«Qu 8c Co, 
Btmrrdtem, 


1^1^ by'^itUAM i!il'iWxf»^I>ake4tl!eebL«f|^^ 
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THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

In tlic preoedinif pa^cs of the Companion to tht; Newspaper 
will be found ample areonnts of nearly all the leading sub- 
jeci‘j ihat'haye the attention of Parliament since it 

romnieneod its dolihcrations ; hut now that the lonpf and 
laborious #it'!|pknp \vho>^ progress we have a<*comparued is 
about do dose, it will be desirable that we look back upon 
the tynJurnTtuer wliieh we have passed, and endeavour to 
place before oursehes and our readers, in one distinct and 
comprehonsive view, .tju* whole amount of wdiat has bocfi 
done by the letrislaturo in the period of nearly seven months 
to which its labours have extended. Such a retrospect on 
the present occasion claims no common importance. The 
session, whose course wo are about to review, is the lirst 
produce of the Keform Act : it is the only experimental tost 
we yol have of the cbaracicr of that measure. It is also the 
first ill which the present nnnistiy have had an opportunity 
of carrying- into practical oxeniplification any of the other 
professions, except that of parliamentary reform* upon which 
they accepted oilicc. It may be regarded, therefore, as 
affording us the means of judging, both of their sincerity in 
these professions! and of their capacity for the government 
of this great nation. Jt is extremely interesting, considered 
in either of these two points of view. •• 

But before proceeding to our summary of the work of the 
session, we would submit one or two general observations. 

It has happened in the course of the present se.ssions, as it 
has usually done liercloforo, that a gorxl many measures have 
been brought under the notice of Parliament, and have met 
witli more or less of acceptance, which yet, owing to various 
causes, have not boon carried through the two Houses, In 
some cases the bill has been withdrawn, that it might he in- 
troduced in another session, with modifications, or in circum- 
stances giving it a better chance of success. In other cases, 
after having boon allowed to pass through «imc of its stago.^, 
it has been thrown out on a subseriuent one by a vote of the 
House. Now what we would remark is, thaf these efforts, 
though they do not terminate in actual legislation, are by 
no means to bo reckoned ns going for nothing in the busi- 
ness of reforming Ihe laws and institutions of the state. 
In working a gr(‘at effect, it is not the last blow only that 
tells. A bill which after making its way through one of tlie 
two houses is rejected in tlie other, is lost indeed for the 
present ; but for the present only. Its success eventually 
may be counted upon as certain. Who doubted, for ex- 
ample, that Catholic Emancipation woulif be carried after 
the lapse of a few years through both houses, fi-om the day 
when the bill was first road a third time in the House of Com- 
mons ? Who supposed that the Reform Bill could he eff^- 
tually resisted by the Lords, after the other house had given 
it their sanction ? And so it will be, for example, with the 
bill for the removal of the disabilities of the Jews, which was 
this year lost in the Lords after having ^^assed the Cora- 
Tuons. In the next, or in some early session, the measure 
will force its way through both houses. Nuy, the same 
ultimate success, though perhaps latei* in arriving, may be 
confidently predicted oven for^some of the oth^ rdibnns 
attempted in the coui*se of the present session, which did 
not make quite so much progress as the one we have just 


instanced. Let but a bill involving a new principle reach a 
second I'eading in either house, and its spec 1y passage into 
a law is sure. Indeed, by the usage of Parliament, the 
principle of the measure vhen it has got this length is con** 
sidered as having been acquiesced in by the House, and 
after that the only pretence of opposition Ij ing in obji^tion# 
to the details is soqrr overcome. Such will be the case, we 
may anticipate, with the Local Courts Bill, which the 
Lords threw out this session on the third reading. TJhoy 
will probably pass it the next. And, generally, if any pro- 
posed innovation really deserving of adoption shall onlv 
have commanded so rauth attention us to have been once 
formally debated, that is a point, and a great point, gained 
for it The vote, even on this first hearing, may be against 
it ; but the argument may possibly for all that be in its favour ; 
and at any rate it is no longer something new and strange, to 
be regarded with indifibrence or contempt by most, ^ by 
some, perhaps, with the exaggerated aversion or dread in- 
spired by the distant and unknown it has been, as it 
were, introduced— it has acquired what may be called a 
standing^ — custom ba.s made it familiar to those who most 
shrunk from it— it may, in one word, have divers other ob- 
stacles to encounter, but the first and most formidable are 


overcome. 

Secondly, we would say, in reference to the cry that has 
been raised on the subject of the moderation of this first re- 
formed Parliament that this is the ver) last complaint whfoh 
any considerate friend of the Reform Bill will make. An op- 
pdlient of that measure might b^ conceived to lament that it 
has not been yet followed by any’symptoms ofthe precipita- 
tion and recklessness in the remodelled legislature which he 
had expected, and perhaps confidently predicted, would be its 
immediate consequences. To him it might have been grati- 
fying to see changes in every department of the state urged 
by our m‘W representatives with so impetuous a hand, as to 
threaten, by the rapidity with which it was mo^e to revolve, 
to set the whole machinojin a blaze. There was, no doubt* 
reason to apprehend that some tendency of this kind might 
show* itself. The Parliament might have been animated 
by a spirit similar to that which rages in some of our news- 
papers for constant movement and indiscriminate d6struc-^ 
tion. The awakened pojmlar strength that had accom- 
plisbed the great pull, might have Iwcn unable to restrain 
itself when it got to the top of the ascent, and might have 
dasheil fiiriously on, breaking every thing to pieces, till it 
had been arrcstetl by mere exhaustion, or the universal 
ruin it had made had stopped its further progress. If tha 
first session of the i-eformed Parliament had exhibited any 
thing like the commencement of such a course as this, whosa ' 
alone would have been the triumph ?— Their’s, undoubtedly* 
who in speeches, in pamphlets, in newspapers, in carica- 
tures, prophesied incessantly that this very thing would hap- 
pen. And whose would have been the gain? - Tlieirs only 
whose plans of private advantage are formed upon tba 
prospect of public confusion — that is. of tlie greatest, ba- 
cause involving the greatest number of sufferers, of aU 
national calamities. For those who indulge in no sud|l 
profligate speculations, it is far better that improvement ibr 
a time should even move with somewhat of a tardy p«c0 
thaif that such a risk should be incurred. It is but the loia 
of a little lime. If the direction in which things are ^ 
ceeding is the right one, it is but a little matter, however ft 
be viewed, that a certain change, or number of 
which miuht apparently have been effected thk year, ^ould 
be deferred till another; whereas, on the O&er hand, the 
rite of tlie i>rogress being comparatively of importance 
its certainty and its safety are evarythinfc * ■ 

If the reform that hag been effqcMl Wiaie,iepreimntation 
be good for ftytkihg. uievita% carry us forward in 
time*thtough^l other it rfiall not ktuAf 

break down or bo overtimed. This is themly danger 


VoL. L 


[WiLLUM CLowif, Vriofer, I>«k« SlWft, ti«aibs(bd ^ K 
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gr&at p;>lltica)'’f'-ban.jos it may almost be said, that none 
wlvob twtne 8u<i*«leiilv »ire ^od, and none which come ji^ra- 
dually nr© ba 1. Tho def^ree of j^paration by which they 
Iwive been preoedt>d it* the most important of the elements 
that detenninc their character. Let the best constitution 
that huin.in wisdom can devise be ^^ix-ea to a people not ripe 
for it, and ii will be a curse instead of a blessin*;. No con- 
Btiliitrm indeed can be called f^od or bad abstractedly, and 
without retercnce to the condition of those amont^ whom it 
it^iu he O'.tiiblialied. To set this in a stronj^ hjjht, let any 
one think r/hat would he the result of the experiment of in- 
troducin}^ such a constitution as that of Grea‘t Britain into 
New Zealand. Indeed, from the nature of the ilnii*», a re- 
presentative j^overnment can only be advantageous when 
the public to be represented is intelUj^etit and \ iiruous. In 
Other ciirinnslances a despotism is better than a free consti- 
tution. The one forfn of government is as nalerul and as 
benedciiil in an early, as the other is in a later staj*© of 
civilization. And the sume thing is' true of the differciu 
degrees of freedom. One degree may be the best now; a 
liiuher fifty or ,i lu\n Ire I )eiu*r» heoce. Such changes may 
be unwisely fotced on, us well us unwisely kept back. De^ 
sirahle Uh they niiglit be on other accounts, they may be 
rendered peruicioiH by being premature. 

Besides, there in thi^ peculiarity attending all changes in 
national uiTangenients, that while the heiieftts by which they 
arc comi»©iwafe(l are lor the mo^t part removed to some dis- 
tance. or ojily to be fidly gathered in a long course of time, 
the inconvenience whiidi tiiey produce (and they always pro 
duce s(Jine inconvenience*, ofien a great deal) is immediate*. 
It is a heavy outlay to Ijc undergone, long before there can 
be any returns. Ileiicc the evident impossibility of a 
country standing a nmllitude of changes operated ad at 
onie. The rem )te adv antagea may be ‘ever so great, but 
fie pre^bnt pros.^urc of the c jst at which they are to be ob 
♦a.uc'l cannot he liorne. It i.s the case of an indiudual who, 
in oder ti give hinu-»cU’ a chance of some prospective good, 
Sihould involvj himself in a present expenditure which brinas 
upon him utter rum, and llierchy puts it out of his power 
<ever to pursue the speiuhi\ion upon which he had entered. 
In f c same numfier, by tlic iii tempt to change too many 
lliiiig.s at the same time, a nation might occasiun such e\- 
teii'ive derail cement in the relations of society, that total 
turarcliy would overtake it before it could reap any of the 
adv aiUages wliiedi il liad promised itself from its various 
yef n-nis. Tlie.se things must therefore be proceeded with as 
the V miifry can 'near the cost. Order and gradual progress, 
^liicli are soliidi.spcnsablo to the success of all other great 
operations, must not be disregaixled here, or a fearful rush 
of mi-'Chicfa will soon avenge the rash and presumptuous 
gxpenmeiil- 

\Vt 5 hold, then, that in the sobriety which has distingui^hed 
the lirst reformed House of Commons, a point has been 
gained of the very first importance, both fur the country, and 
lor the character of the measure of Reform itself. The 
countrv has been carried in safety through a crisis of no 
little diflicviUv and danger; and the Reform BiU has been 
in so far vindicated from the heaviest charge which its oi»- 
ponents brought against it. Although, however, none of 
the precipitancy tlvat might have been apprehended has been 
displayed by thii new Parliament, the operations of the ses- 
jiion have neither been few nor of slight importance, as we 
«ball now priiceed to show. 

In the first place, i’our of the greatest questions that 
ever came before the legislature have been all settled in 
this one session. If nothing more liad been done, the ses- 
l|ion would have been one of the most remarkable on record. 
Aa extensive reform effected in the Irish Church— a new 1 
government given to India— the terms of a new charter 
arranged for the Bank of England— and a termination 
Resigned to West Indian Slavery, these are tlie measures 
that w'ill make the first session ot the first reformed J^arlia- 
ment for .ever memorable. The questions that have b|?en 
thus at rest, are all questions that had been long and 
^a^\y agitated— that were encompassed with difficulties— 
i^Rregard to which, powerful private interests were opposed 
yim changes demanded by the public voice. The plans 
lor tleir settlement, brouglxt forwanf in Parliament by 
Ijiy^isters, and supported in all their leading provisions by 
1^ majority of both Houses, were debated, at eveiy smge 
>j||rOHgU which they had to pass, with uimsnal keenness a^d 
..S^nacity '; and, except that for the refiirm of the Irish 
Cliurch, were also eaLu of them the subject of much cc«3’e- 


«pOndencc, and negotiation in other forms, with public 
bodies out of doors. But what is the character of the new 
arrangem<©nts tlUit have been mad© in. the case of each t 
That is the important point. Are these arrangements of 
u liberal or of an illiberal complexion ? I>o they carry us 
forward, or send us a stage back, or only leave us wht*re we 
were, in the career of improvement and ciMlizaliou? It 
IS not to be denied, that they one and all at lea^t ad\ anre us 
in the right direction, as far us they go. Some might 
wish that they had gone farther; but even those who 
object most to the small quantity of the change will not 
object to its quality. The Irish c&tablislunent lias been 
reduced so as to be considerably more in priqioiTioii to llie 
niimbcys of the population' connected with q ; one of the most 
irritating of the imposts, too, by which it w'us appporled, the 
vestiy cess, has been abolished. In the new Ka^t India 
Charter, the monopoly of the China trade lias been taken 
from the Company, the right bus been s(*rurod to every Bri- 
tish subject ut \n^ltlnuand lesiding at ;in\ of the presidencies, 
and the nalne and the Kuropi-aii liaw foi tiic tune 
been docl.ired equal before the law. In the tcnn,*i upon 
which the Chaiter of the Bank li- to lie renewed, llie rale at 
which it is paid for the niunugemeut of the nation il debt 
IS to be reduced; pvovitioii is to be made for securiiin the 
regular publication of its accounts, and pJi't oJ‘ iis 

former inonopolN, or supposed munopulv, wlih'h ga\e it the 
power of preventing the e^tahh^hnieut of hanks of dicposit 
having more than six paitners withni sL\r\-li\c unk‘s of 
London, is to be taken from it. Tho ^Ve^t^ Indian negro 
is not to lie iniinediateh made :ihsoHit<.d\ JfeeV hut li^u i> to 
be irnniediutely released from some of tho h irdti' t^.aud most 
degrading disiinelivais of his present coiuhtionr and a ]H'iiod 
is fixed, uhioh a low \cars W’lll hung n und, lu* is to 

be as free us we are in England. 'All (hildren jf t-lavcs 
now under six jears of age, und all who sluiU hereafter bo 
born, ore declared ahvad} free. 

What tlieii is the spirit in whicli nil lhe>c niC’nsuro.s are 
ooncebed? Is it not that of lefomi arid u lihoral p>>licy ? 
When before, indeed, was so much gauu d for the came of 
humiimty and right go\ eminent, ui uii} single session since 
England had a legislature? 

But many mutters of great puh’ic nnpoilaiu e, in uddiliou 
to those chiet ones, have re(‘ei\ed llie atleiilKUi ot’ IkirlL'irient 
during the present session. First of all uie to he meuTiuiied 
tlie measures that ha\© achie\od the paeillfulion ot Irehind. 
For we do not use language loo stiong, whi'ii we sa\ liiab 
strenuously awl olistinatejv as these im-usures were ro.-.!stod 
m their pa.ssoge through J^arlitnueiU, tlie) lunt ( tl’i.ciualJy 
accomplished their purpose, and aie at thi'^ niomenl re- 
garded as luiMiigbecn tho salvation of the unl*a)ipv countiy 
to which thc) hu\e been a])phed, h\ all men iliere whose 
party passions do not make them blind and nis-ensiblc to 
the most obMous considerations of common sciifc, as w(di 
as to everything that is passing Ind’ore then c)es. The 
Act for the Suppression of Di.*>lurl)ances lias indeed taken 
from the people of Ireland for a tune some jKihtica) ngliLs 
of which they were nominally in tlio jios'-cssiun ; hut they 
were rights, the ^oe cxerci.se of which hud heen long before 
completely prevented by a tymnny fur worse lliaii that of the 
most despotic iaw. That tyranny is now put down, and tho 
country has been brought to a slate in which it is possible to 
live in it — in which faiinhes may retire to rest at night 
without the appichension of being <;alU*d up before day- 
break by the Light of their burning roofs, and the yells of a 
crew of savages come to batter out tlieir brains, or to cut 
their throats, in tho midst of the thnnes. But coercive 
measures are not the only ones that have been applied to 
Ireland. In addition to the reform of the <‘hurch already 
mentioned, both 'her grand und her petty jury systems have 
heen amended and liberalized, and both tribunals brought 
in their functions, as well as in their mode of election, more 
under the control of tho public voice. 

Passing now from Ireland to England, we here find a 
crowd of salutary changes in thc low, either efibeted in iho 
course of this session, or so far advanced towards accom- 
plishment, that their speedy completion may be looked upon 
as ^rtain. Besides the bill already noticed for the emanci- 
pation of the Jews, which* after the discussion it has under- 
gone, and the large majorities by which it was carried 
through the House of Comftions, cannot be long prevented 
from passing into a law, we have to add to the victories Oi 
religious liberty, which the last few years have witnessed, 
the admission of the tii'st member of the Society of Friends 
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into Parlinment, hia affimtation at tlie table bein^ aocepfed 
instead of the usual oatha : and the two Idlltt for the 
three of an oath in all eases whatever to atSrtnehion of 
Quakers. Moravians, and Separatists. A bill for the per- 
mission of the marriof^es of flonian Catholics by their own 
clergymen in England, and another for the repeal of certain 
old penalties affecting clergymen of that church in Ireland, 
which, after having passed the Commons, are now in the 
House of Lords, are also to be reckoned as coming under 
the same head. • 

Among the general improvements again that have been 
effected in the law, may he enumerated the hill for 
securing to the author of a dratKiatic piece* a share in the 
profits of his own performance ; the bill by wjiich a power is 
given to th# judges to regulate and reform the rules of 
pleading in the common law courts ; that for diminishing 
the expense of commissions of lunacy, and the bettirr care 
of luniilicb ; the Solicitor Genevars five bills for the amend- 
ment of the law of real property ; those for the amend- 
ment and consolidati«>n of the highway laws, and the sewer 
laws ; that for the better regulation of the police magis- 
tracy of the metropolis: and that for the diminution of the 
expense of the metropolitan police, by throwing a part of it 
upon the consdlidatca fund, or the general income of the 
country. All Jbe^e cither have pa.ssed into laws, or are 
certain to receh^e the sanction of the legislature before the 
sc'^sion breaks u];^ Other measures of the same descrip- 
tion, tliat ha\e been lost or withdrawn for the present, 
but w'hi^ J^av'c been^o supported this session that their 
ifticcoss in another may bo rec.koned uprin as almost cer- 
tain, arotfui mil for the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, that for the ^jgulation of dramatic performances, 
that for the admission of evidence to the tnith of the 
Rtateinent coniplaineii against in defences against pro- 
secutions for libel, that for the remodelling oLthe patent 
law, that for llie esfahli^hnicnt of a general registry of deeds, 
that for the repeal of the Apothecaries' Act, that for the 
abolition of imprisonment lor debt, and that for giving 
to prisoners charged with felonies the aid of counsel in 
making their defence. To these add the very important 
bill already mentioned, for the establishment of local 
courts, vviiich it is to he hoped another session will not elapse 
without seeing passed into a law. Several most valuable 
improvement^ ol‘ the laws and institutions of the northern 
part of the island have also been the work of this session, 
or will he comptetc'd before its close. We may ihention in 
particular the ac ts for the reform of the royalburghs, and for 
the election of inairistrates and councils in the parliamentary 
burahs ; that lor tlie establishment of a police in the towns 
of Scotland, and tliat for the establishment of small debt 
courts. Refonns of the Court of Session, of the Bankruptcy 
laws, of the Sheriff courts, and of the system of entails, ha\e 
itlso more or less engaged the attention of the legislature, 
and have formed the subject of bills, which, after having 
been advanced some stages, have only been withdiwn for 
the present to lie iiitroducod again in another session. 

The principal legihlative measures of a commercial cha- 
racter, w’hich have been passed during the present session, 
are ten hills introduced by Mr. Rice, being cWffy additions 
to and completions of as many consolidatiorffacts, passed in 
J825. Their titles are, — 1. To I'Cgulate the trade of the 
British possesi'ions abroad : 2. For the registering of British 
Vessels; 3. Fop granting duties of Customs; 4. For the 
management of the Cubtoms; o. To grant certain bounties 
cind allowances of Customs ; 6. For tlie general regulation 
of the Customs ; 7. For regulating the trade of the Isle of 
Man ; 8. For the warehousing of goods ; 9. For the prevention 
of smuggling; and 10. For the encouragement of British 
shipping and navigation. These bills, alRnhigh they intro- 
duce no important innovations into our commercial law, are 
extremely valuable as endifleationa of socral large branches 
of it. The measure of the session, of course, by which the 
commerce of the country wall he most affected, is tlie bill for 
opening the trade to China. We may also, however, men- 
tfon under thi^ head the bill for permitting sugar to be im- 
ported into this country duty free and warehoused, in order 
to he refined for exportation, which has passed both Houses, 
■fhe reductions of taxation that have been effiw^ad during the 
session we have noticed in another place. ^ 

This rapid statement, in wnieli of couiw many minor 
matters are omitted, is enough, think, tb vindicate the 
legislature from the charge ft*eQuently brought o gainst it. of 
having, during the Itmg period it has sat, done htUe real 
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business. Therd <^rtajbJy* has beeii a gooifdeal of ovatory, 
and some jicrlmps that edfilu , hav^ been spared; lfi:t there 
has been a great deal uf fiafft working too, and much actual 
legislation of a most use'flil and important kind. Indetd, if 
the character as well as the amount of wliat has been done 
be taken into considemtion, we believe the present session 
may be favourably compared with any of ils predecessors. 

i reduction of TAXATION, 

; Tuft reductisn of the government expenditure to the lowest 
amount consistent with the public interests, is important in 
various other ways, as well as in an economical point of 
view. It operates to duninish government patronage, and, 
as much os any thing else perhaps that can be dQne, .t(;i 
satisfy popular feeling. Avery interesting and vuluabl^' 
statement upon this subject has lately been laid before th0 
public, in the corretited report of a speech delivered in thtf 
House of Commoffs on the ICth of July, by Mr. Springy 

, Rice, one of the secretaries to the Treasury, in which thj 
right honourable gentleman took a romprehensive, and, at 

' the same time, a very minute review of all the reductiouag, 
both in expenditure and in taxation, that had been mad^ 
since the peace. The account comprehends, of course, not 
only what has been done in the prc'ient session, Init all that 
has been effected by the present ministers since they cume 
into office, compared with what had been effected by iheij! 
predece.ssors. 

The Finance Committee, which sat in 1817, estimated tbo 
lowest amount to which the votes in supply for the army^ 
navy, and miscellaneous e.xpenditure could then be reduced* 
at 17,3.')0,000/. It was some time, however, hefove the 
amount actually voted was brought down to this limit; and, 
indeed, from having, for IBIS, been 18,‘j70,9WZ , rose to 
he. for 1820, 19,673,717/.. For 1822. it >^as kov the 
lime below the estimate, being only 10,679,633/.; for 
1823, it was only 15,878,313/. But by 1827, had risen 
again to 1 8,745,300/. ; nor w as it again so low vis the estimate 
till 1830, for which year it was 16.648,7fit2/. For 1831, jt 
wis 17,782,487/.; but for 1832! it \vu‘; jonly 15,411,571/; 
and the amount voted this year'bas been stijl louer, being 
only 14,022,219/. This is a reduction below Ihe eslnuam 
of the Finance Committee of no less than 2. 727, 981/., and 
bedow the amount voted for 1820, of more than five miiliona. 
Even upon the last two years it is a reduction of ahoNo three 
millions. 

The whole actual go^ernment expenditure of^ last year 
ivas 44,922,000/. ; but of this amount 32,949,000/. wenttopoy 
the interest on the national debt, and a bat is culled the dead 
weight, being the annuity paid to the Bank in return for 
which it undertakes to defray the half-pay of the arniy and 
na^ y, and the retired and superannuation charges for civil 
otFicers. The whole sum, therefore, upon which reduction* 
could be made, amounted to somewhat less than twelve 
millions of net revenue : or, adding the expense of collec- 
tion, to about 12,800,000/. This is the whole sum upc^ 
which must be saved the difference between the voles m 
supply fbr the last and for the present year, which is very 
nearly eight hundred thousand pounds. That is to say, tho 
reduction which has, been made in one year uptui tbo uhole 
reducible expenditure of the country, is at the rate of nearly 
six jier cent., or about a sixteenth part of the whole. 

From another of the tables given in Mr. Rice's speech, it 
appeal’s that the whole net amount of taxes repealetl, ex- 
pired, or reduced, from 1814 to 1832, wa.s 39,931,856/. ; ohd 
that tho amount of the additional imposts proposed to be re- 
pealed in 1833, is 1,545,006/. ; making n total of 41,476,8516/, 
Meanwhile the taxes impased have amounted only 
5,813,118/.; 30 that the actual amount of relief given IfA;* 
been not less than 35,663,738/. This is the difference 
tween the annual pressure on the public at the close 
war and at present. 

Qf this diminution of taxation, a p0k4i6p to 

about 3»335,000/. has been effected since the pr^Ctif iJiFnU^ 
try^ came into office, or within the lait Thii 

aum has been remitted in the shaple of a rqieal of the dmicis 
on printed cottons, coall, and $ht^; candles, tiles, fire- 
insurances of farming atotik, stamps, land-tax 

on personal estato, f lerks, 

bookkeepers, officetnen, overseei^ sh. pii cb, 

vvarOhoustmen, cellariiifrh, of market- 

, gardeners; and by. a wauetioh of those on hemp, dntg*; 
marine-iasvraiices» edvortisements* soap, cotton, wool, and 

Vo 
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tbe houses of diapkeepers, licensed victuallers, and those 
ftt)m lOA to The only tax by the 

Wesent ministry has been one on cotton wool, yielding a re- 
venue of 300,000/. We give Mr. Rice s separate statement 
of the reductions that have been proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer during the present session ; — 


rTiles - . £37.000 

It Marine-iusurancos 1 00,000 

Ad\ ertisements 75,000 

Assessed-taxes and farming stock . 440.000 

'Cottotwoed 300,000 

' Soap ^93,000 


Total . . . £1,515,000 

The reductions which thus appear to have been made by 
the present government are to be considered, be it remem- 
bered, in connexion with tire circumstance I hat jthev have 
been made in the comparatively narrow field tor economy 
left to them by the reductions of piWcding administra- 
tions. Upon this ^int Mr. Rico remarks — “ The lute go- 
vernment (that of the'Dukeof Wellington), in its disposition 
towards economy, carried reductions in many departuuMits 
as far as, under the circumstances, and at that time, it 
might be (considered prudent or proper to go. I have 
never undervalued the reductions of the late government : 
but the bolder were their economical measures, the greater, 
of eoiu^e, the diflicultyof offocling further reductions; and, 
therefore, when the merit of the late gov(Tninent in this 
particular is fully admitted, I trust that, without pre^^ump- 
tion, 1 am entitled to take credit, on behalf of lUo^e with 
whom I"ser\’e, for the additional merit of carrying these eco 
nomical principles into fuller effect.'’ 

But the most interesting part of Mr. Rice's statement is 
that which relates to the extcirsive reductions in tlieesfa 
blishmcKts of* the several public offices, whi(di have Ix'cn 
made within the last few years. As the details which ho 
submitted as to this matter W'cre derived from accimnts 
which have ^>ince been printed by order of the Ui>ust‘ of 
Commons, we have given the official document roferred to 
among our Abstracts of Parliamentary Papers. 

It appears that since 18*4l, the number of persons em- 
ployed in the public offices has been reduced by no fewer 
than 5689, occasioning an annual diminution of expense to 
the amount of 1,206^189. In this work the present miuistry 
are shown by Mr, Rice to have at least equalled llieir pre- 
decessors in zeal and activity. The reductions made in 
1,828, 182#, and 1830 comprehended 909 persons, w ith sala- 
ries amounting to 106,177/.: but those made in 1831 and 
1832, comprehend(xi 1265 persons, and salaries to the 
amount of 219,968/. per annum. While the a\erog<* salary' 
of the persons dismissed by the late Government, therefore, 
was only 116/. 16#. Id., that of those whose places have 
been abolished by the present Government has lieen 
226/. 7#. 8d. — sbowmg that the present Government is tliai. 
by which appointments of high or considerable value have 
been most Uberally sacrificed. This is further proved by 
another paper to which Mr. Rice refers — a separate return 
of the reductions that have l»een made within the last three 
years on salaries amounting to 1 000/. and upwards. This 
return comprehends the Treasury, the Excboipier, thCiSecre- 
taries of State, the President of the Council, the Board of 
Trade, tlie Board of Control, the Prisy Seal, the ‘Admiralty, 
and officers^ in the Customs, Excise, Post Office, Stamps, 
and Taxes, "the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and various 
otber great offices. When the present ministry entered 
office, the annual salatjes derived from these offices amounted 
to 315,649/.; of this sum 148,906/. has since been reduced, 
being not far from one-half of the whole. To this is to be 
^ded a saving of 50,000/. pft annum on the diplomatic ex- 
l^nditure of the country, which has^ithin the same period 
been .redacted from 1 78,000/. to 12 7,000/, Altogether, there- 
fore, these higher salaries have been diminished full 40 per 
cent., or by an annual sum of little leSs than 200,000/. 

Again, in the collection of the revenue, according to Mr. 
Eice, between the years 1820 and 1833, a saving has been 
effected to the amount of half a million annually ; and, by 
mther reductions, which arc at present under considerafion, 
it is expected that 76,490/. more will be saved. 

Sufficiently prove, that the pledges of economy 
with which me' present ministers came into office have not 
Men so eutir^y forgotten by them as some of our putdic 
^ 1 ?^ yague general impressions, off in i 
Mp %ilfctf8iic of what ha^ been done, have been ih the 


habit of asserting. It is tnio that the Government and the 
Pailiamont have not carried their xeal for the diminution of 
expendituiw so far as either to violate national engagements, 
to destroy the efficiency of the public service, or in any other 
way to injure the interests and the honour, which is one of 
the first inlorcsts, of the counti-y. If this be what any per- 
son means by economy, be may possibly not bo satisfied 
either with what has been done, or with the disposition that 
has been shown. Those, for instance, who, acknowledging 
the claims of 4he national creditor, arc fond of recommeud- 
ing wdiat they cull an equitable adjustment, — that is, in 
plain language, the substltulion for the acUml terms of the 
bargain between the tw'o nartics, of some other tcruis dic- 
tated ii^erely by the w ill oi one of them, — and those who, 
proceeding ujiofi u Rimplcr ininciple, would at once sponge 
out tlie debt altogether, will doubtless look upon the retrench- 
ments of the prc.scnt ministry as Nery superficial work. 
But with others it will be their recommendation, that they 
have not cut into the vitals (if the state. The ojicration of 
getting rid of w hat is cither morliid or superfluous ha»s evi- 
dently. at iiii} rate, been conducted without any wish to 
spare* that ot which govcrnmenls are usually most tender, 
their own emoluments and putvonage. After the sweeping 
reductions that have been made in the )>ublic offices, it is 
hardly to be expected that much more can W accomplished 
in this depart menu The numbi'r of persons employed is 
probably jilieiU'-ly as low us the necessities of the duties to be 
perfoniie<l w ill permit. But other sources K-main, from w hicU 
we may look for a gradual reduction of tlu’ national bur- 
dens. An the holders of such sincefires as •vlill exist drop 
off, their places will n(4 la' filled up; ami iix jill other 
eases, in which the h'gal or equitable cltiiius of the present 
pqsscNsorn have prc\(*nted any mtc'ftcieiicc’ with emolu- 
ments that nuglit otherwise have be*^n withdrawn or re- 
ducc<l, the nriuciple of retreachment will eventually Ihj as 
fully appli<m as it has already been in other cases not 
sheltered by au) such claim of i xcrntdi »n, But the (diief 
process to which vve \mM l(x>k for any coiiMdiMubU* lighten- 
ing of the load of tavalion, is the reduction of the cxi>ouses 
ol tlie army and navi. Tlie domestic circumstances of the 
coimtr), and especially the stale of Ireland, luive hitherto 
made it necessary to keep up a militarv establishiucnt of 
certainly large amount lor a lime of peace ; but we may 
hope that the permanent restoration of tranquillity, and the 
suprc'inacy of tlie law, w ill eie long allow' a large nart of 
the existing apparatus of cocii'ion t4) he .dispenseil with. 
'J’his would be economy too ; hut it would he also something 
still better than economy. 


REPEAL AND RKDUGTION OF ASSESSED 
TAXES. 

Mo<it of our readers are, no doubt, aware tliat a bill was 
some time ago brought inhi the House of C'omuions by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the reduction of certain 
of the duties on dwxdling-housoh, and the mitire repeal of 
cerUiiri other of the Assessed Taxes, It has since been 
intimated by Lord Althorp that, in compliance with the 
strongly expressed desire of tlie public, llie government will 
next year, if thy state of the revenue shall pennit, consent to 
the total repeal of tlic house and window taxes; but it is, 
nevertheless, important in the mean time, that the nature 
and amount of the reduction which it is at present proposed 
to make should lie accurately understood. By an act passed 
in 3 823, persons in trade were alread} partially relieved 
from the window- tax, no charge bcung mnde upon tliem 
tor any number of window's not cxccciling throe in any 
shop or warehouse, in the fronti and on the ground Btory 
of any dwellmg-ljionse occupied by them, provided ^at 
any golds, wares, or merchandise wei*e exposed to sole in 
such shop or vvareboiise. It is now proposed to bo enacted 
by way of additional relief, that from the 5tb of April, 
1833, where persons in trade occupy part of any tenement 
as a place of residence, and carry on their trade in 
another part of it, the latter being a shop or warehouse, 
such as is referred to in the act of 1 823, they shall be exempted 
from half the entire duty chargeable by the present law on 
the rent, or annual value of the tenement, provided that 
their names bo conspicuously and legildy paiuted on or 
affixed .to the front. It is alsg proposed that, after the same 
date, ^the duties on all othfer descriptions of houses, if the 
rent l>e lo/., shall be reduced from their present ainpuht of 
15#. to 10#,; if the reht be 11/., from 16#. Qd, to 12#.; if 
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th« rent be 12A, from 18^. to 14«. ; if tbe rent be 13^., from 
199.6(1. to 169. ; if tbe rent be u/., fitjio 219. to 189. ; if the 
rent be 15/., from 229. 6dL to 209. ; if the rent 16/., firom 
249, to 229. ; if the rent be 1 7/.» from 259. (>d. to 249. ; and 
if tbe rent bo 1 8/., IVom 279. to 26j9. The reduction ia not 
to extend to higbor-rented bousea. The relief, however, 
inconsiderable as it is in each pane, will be somewhat ex- 
tensively diffawjd— the number of houses rented at 20/. and 
under^ and paying tbe duty, Inking, in 1830. 208,794. 

By this bill, likewise, it is proposed to repoA entirely tbe 
duties now payable for male persons employed os travellers, 
clerks, book-keepers, stewards, ImilifFs, overseers, mana- 
gers, shopmen, wurebousem^* porters, and cellarmen. 
An account of these duties ral be found in anyetmanac 
under the head of Assessed Taxes. Their fotal amount in 
1831 was 295 , 1 1 1 /., having risen to that sura from 264 , 755 /., 
which it w’as in 1825, alter the duty on occasional waiters 
had lieen repealed. In 1 824, it was 268.844/., after the rates 
of duly had been reduced one-half. In 1822 , before this 
reduction, the amount was 596,001/., which was reduced in 
1823 , to 459,451/., by tbe repeal of the duty on occasional 
gardeners and husbandry servants. 

The next reduction proposed in the bill is that of tbe en- 
tire duty on certain dej,cin]»ti<ms of carriages with less than 
four wheels, thi6 duties on wliich were lust year reduced from 
3/. 59. to 1/. 109. I'lie carriages in question are those kept 
by any iwrson foahis own use. and not for hire or profit, 
drawn by one horse, and built in certain respects in a 
nianncs^wJ^e^j is pi^jtieularly descriln'd in the bill. The 
/rigmul price of the carnage must not have exceeded 21/., 
and it ftuM! the Christian and surname of the owner 

marked upon it in ^ihito letters on a black, or in black 
IctUTb on a white ground, eaidi letter being at least one mch 
high. If such carnages h;ne springs wholly or m part of 
metal, they must he used truly and without fraud in the 
affairs of liuidnmdry, nr in ilnM’arriago of goods, or in the 
course of trade, though emphned oiTUMonally for riding in. 

Finally, it is pr‘tpo>C'd that the duty on dogs solely em- 
ployed bj shepherds in llie care of (lucks in which they have 
a direct intei^st shah In? taken off. 


; PLACES OF llECIlKATIOx^ FOR THE INHA- 
BITANTS OF CHEAT TOWNS. 

Many persons liold that the Mgigle legitimate object of a 
government, lieiulos the defence of the country from foreign 
aggression, is to prevent ]n’ople IVom pirkiirg one another’s 
pockets, and cutting one another’s throats. In other words, 
their notiiui is that, wah the exception of the arnuigements 
made for the muiiUciiance of the national independence, all 
public institution.s ought to be merely institutions of police ; 
and that the uccompUshmeut of ^vhat(‘\er else is desirable, 
beyond simply the protection of life and property, should be 
left to tbe exertions of individuals. 

We deem this to be a short sighted and wretched raiscon- 
oention. AVithout uiiy other government tlian a system of 
police to res tram oflenders, a people may indeed perhaps 
continue to exist, and. in favourable circumstances, may 
even go on increasing in wealth and numbera, and exhibit a 
considerable show of such prosperity as may^Vt^w up without 
any moral pmgress. But, thus associated, they can hanlly 
be called a nation. The congregated multitude undertakes 
none of the grander functions and dutios by which a na- 
tional existence is constituted. For that character is not 
to be acquired and sustained by either twenty men, or 
twenty millions of men, entering into an agreement that 
none of them shall be suffered to do certain things which 
the majority decide to be improper or inconvenient ; hut that, 
as for all other things, any one may do tSbm or refrain fVom 
dbing tbiim as ho pleases. Tliis is' for each individual to be 
merely in a state of neutrality towards the rest. But to 
exist as a nation implies the being bound together in an 
assooiation or league ibr the promotion of some positive ends. 
The exaltati n of tiio national name, honour, power, and 
greatness ; the generation and sustenance of patriotic senti- 
ment; the diffusioii of intelligence, of virtue, and of what- 
ever else contributes to the fhrmation of manliness of cha- 
racter ; the production of a style of each of tbe fine arts, and 
especially of a literature, which shall as it were taste of the 
sS, or bo impregnated witR the peculiar jKomur the 
people ; the maintenance and advancement, in one word, of 
the ^ifiiuBa^on of the country — these are among, the 
fiukcthms and purposes which belong to a piwper political 


consiitution. It is hot peiha^ absolutely nfeesaaty for the 
existence of the sodM'tlNit msy of these objects should ^ 
contemplated in the framh Of laws and institutions by which 
it is held together ; as some thousands of convicts are kept 
in order in tbe hulks simply by a system of coercion, so pos- 
sibly may a contluence of some millions of individuals be 
restrained, nt least for some time, without anything better, 
from utter disorganization. But altboi^h not the neces- 
sities of a ^litical existence, they are its graces and its de- 
cencies, and all which render it really worm possessing, ^o 
those who olgect to any provision being made for fhese tmngs, 
on the ground that they are not essential, and ask wbAt 
need of them, it may lie answered with as much truth in 
reference to a whole people as to an individual-^ 

“ O reason not the need ; our basest b^gars 
Are in the poorest thing superfiaous : 

AliSw not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life it c^eap as beast's/' 

To tell a people, 'having in their power the means of nap 
tional aggrandizement and glor)\ that they ought nevertlie- 
less not to attempt the acquisition, because it is merely 
ornamental and not essential, is quite as shallow and stupid 
as it would be to advise a man in rags not to trouble himself 
to procure a better coat, inasmuch as it was probable timt 
his soul and body might hang together quite as long in Ms 
present as m any other habiliment. The true answer whidll 
goes to the root of all tliis weak and puerile sophistry is, that 
power, wherever it exists, is given to be exercised, and that 
all moral energies tend ui>warda by a law of nature as inde- 
structible us that of the gravitation of material substances 
itself. Attempt to restrain the tendency', and the ener^ 
it-^clf is impaired or extinguished. Persuade either an indi- 
vidual or a community to cease from all efforts to rise towards 
greatness, luid the very capacity of rising is lost. 

But take even a much lower view of the matter consider 
it on the narrow principle laid down by the advocates of the 
opinion we are controv'efting. We say that even the pro- 
tection of life and property (allowing, for a moment, that to 
be the only proper ena of a national government) may be 
■lost materially promoted by other institutions tbah those 
coming under the head of what is comdionly railed police. 
The Iwtter the people are educated, for exatnple, the mom 
conven^ant they are made with humanizing and elevating 
sources of enjoyment, the higher the tone of their monu 
feelings is raised, the less disposed will they be to idleness, 
vice, and crime. Carry these other methods to perfection, 
and let them be applied with sufficient universality, and you 
may almost expect to supersede altogether the necessity for 
a |)o1i<'e. l^ad the pi>pulur mind by these various opposite 
attractions away from the love and tne pursuit of crime, and 
you need no apparatus for tbe detection and punishment of 
crime. It is better than punished; it is prevented. Not 
only are offences checked and put dowiy offenders them- 
selves are extirpated. And this, which is tbe most perfect^ 
18 also the cheapest process by which disorders can be re- 
proftbo^I. 

But it is only for a moment that we can admit tbe pro- 
tection of life and property to be tbe sole end worfriy of being 
conteraplatcd in the establishment of a political consritution. 
AYc hold the other objects which we have mentioned to be 
abundantly deserving of being specially pro\ided Ibr, not 
merely as means or helps towards the attainment of this, 
but for tlieir own sakes. The ultimate result, wWch is to he 
always kept in view, is the exaltation of the national hap|if- 
ness and virtue. The prevention of agj^ssions a^^unstMh 
and property is only one element contributory to this result 
It mav be jiowerfVilly promoted in many other ways. AYliat- 
cver these are, there is not one of them which a wisely con- 
stitute government neglect, It is only when a petigio 
are uiilted upon this <|hnprehensive scheme that they catt 
be rightly said to form a stete. With institutions wM^ 
look nofartlier than to the mere securiW of life and pnpmty* 
they have no more right to this name udui an mdivjjdual,has 
to that of a good citizen, on the score aimMy oi being 
neither a murderer nor a thief. The obUgmoM^ roiting 
upon a state are extensive andmMtiflludaueuai^thepm^ 
inherent in that assemblage of numWi to wMehit owes its 
origin ; and the IhncthmawiSi wM«h it ia wndostod nught to 
be of theaauM high tMkr Whh the H is calhM upon 
to iierfbrm . It te he mm m mma of con- 
centrating aU thSc virtue 

ihatexistoin^*^ej8iN^ Ite italjtoMtms 3^ 
provision lor the teioat effedhe training and apphcatSeti 
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of all the l>etwt tendoncies of Bociotyt and for tho escape or 
ditipla^ <»f those tliatare of an opposite chaructor, 
Whei'iJ the ^oiul and the evil natnmlly coBlepd t^^etUer, the 
i^istitnlions of the state should intori'ere with their inHuonec 
to give the victory to the former. If iher^ ho any principles 
at uork, which let alone would lead to evil, the fabric of the 
national pohty ou«»ht to be so constructed as if possible to 
convet thorn anti turn them to good. In this way alone can 
a great nation he built up. These views, indeed, would | 
political science a much larger and more coinplicaled i 
8Cu(Jn tliiiri' t IS as exhibited by many of ks expositors : but i 
they make also all the difference that there is in this dc- j 
pait.iuiit of sipeculatum between a profound and real com- j 
jMvdj« nsu»n of the subject, and an ignorant and superficial I 
charlaiunism. Reduced to practice, the two schemes - that i 
\Nii.cli attends to such considerations, and that which alto- j 
gethcM* neglects them~are tyilculaled to produce* effects a*. ; 

us would probably be producoilon tlio human iVanie 
by u luce and difficult surgical operation* according as the 
knife Mere applied by a person learned in all the unnutite o( 
anatomy, or by a ball-taught tyro or preeuming quack. If 
nations ever again full into barbarism, or greatly retrograde 
in civilisation, it wmU be through their submisMon to tlic 
treatment of the incomyieteut political doctors, who would 
thus narrow and lower the whole science of government 
into a mere afliiir of police. 

We have been led to these remarks by the appearance 
of what we deem a very gratifying document, namely, the ; 
Heport of a Select Conniiittec of the House of Commons, 
whicli was apjKiintL'd soon after the eommencenient of the 
prohcut Session, “ t > consider the best lueuns of securing 
open siiauc'j in the vicinity of populous towns, a.^ public 
walks and places of exercise, calculated to promote the 
health aud comloit of the inhabiUnU. ‘ We hold the object 
here anntmuctdl to offer a piu-feclly Icgitunate cuh' tor the 
interference of the state. It is one wbicdi goes directlv to 
promote, not the comfort merely, but the general improve- 
ment and civilization of the people. It admits abo of being 
ad\ocated on the ground of its tendency to aid powerfully in 
tlie diminution of enrue, anij the better obser\ance of tlni 
law. 

In the debate (on the •21st of Febraurv) on Mr Slaney's 
motion for the iippointmeiU of thus coimniltee. the honour- 
able mover addies^cd to the House the following striking j 
comparative slatement of the increase, during the present 
ccnlui ^ , of the ddlerent descriptions of our ))opulation. “ I 
hol’d in my hand,” he said, “ an abstract from the Fopula- 
tiun Relurus, which siiuws that, in the first ten unirs of the 
present century — from 1800 to Ibll — the mcrease in the 
pipulation of England and Wales was 15 j per cent. : in the 
second ten tears — IVom 1810 to 1821 —it wa.s J7 per cent. : 

II nd during the third ten j ears -from 1820 to lb’3i— it was 
15j per cent. During the sarne interval, the increase of 
popidaliou m J.*jndon was, in the fir->t ten jei^-s, 17 per 
cent ; in the sec md, 2t per cent. ; and in the thud, *20 per 
cent. In Mauchcater the increase was, in the first ten 
years, 22 per cent. : in the second, 4 0 per cent, ; and, in Un* 
third. 4 7 per cent. 1 find that a proportumate increase ol 
population took place in all the great communilie.s of the 
kingdom, so that, in the course of the thirty years to winch 
I ha\e referred, it ajipearii the increase of population in four 
rural districts was 30 percent.; in London it was .*>8 per 
cent ; ni ten of the large manufacturing towns it was 80 
])er cant. ; and in three of the krgebt manufacturing town- 
It wa» n.) le-8 than 100 |)cr cent., or CMictW double.*’ “ At 
the beginning of the present century/' Mr. Sluney aftei- 
wards remarked, about oue-third of the working popula- 
tion wus engaged in manufactunng and mechamqal pur- 
RuiU, whilst two thirds were occupM in agricultural labour. 
Now, the proportion is exactly revefised, two-^thirds being 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanicf^l employments* 
uiul only one- third in rural occupations.'’ 

It appears lb ah owing to various cause.s— to tlie improveh'i 
nient in the. habfts and jf-ccommodations of the people, as 
well as to the advance of medical ^nd snvgio^ ecienco, the 
health of the general population has gxpaVy inowuied since 
the camineiwemcnt of tbo last ceatuiT^ Kcom year 
170Q to l78Gf the annual amount of deaths Was one in 
Ihirty-seven of the whole population rfrom 17S0 to, 1790 it 
one in forty-five; ftrom 1790 m isip, it was one ia fiky* 
four ; and from 1 8 1 0 to 1 820 it was only one ip sixty. Nut*- 
withstat^^^ng the decided rise, howeyer, that hm thus taken 
place in ttm value of life ttpm^ the vLojiey it would seem . 

a 


that a great difference still exists between the healthiness 
of our town or manufacturing, and that of our country po- 
))ulation. ^“I hold in my hand/’ he said, “a statement 
showing the mortality in different places of persons und^ 
twenty vears of age. In a healthy country I find the numr 
l>er of deaths to be 3700 out of every 10,000; in a marshy 
country 4200; in the metropolis 4300. being about four and 
a half out of ten . in the city of Carlisle, which is partially 
a inanufacturhitf town, 5G00, or rather more than five and a 
hnlf in ten ; fn Preston. Stockport. Wigan, Bury, and other 
places III J.ancashire engaged in the cotton trade, the num- 
ber of deaths is fiOOO out of 10,000, that is, six out of ten ; 
whilst in Leeds, where woollen and llax manufactures arft 
rarried on, the mortality is ifftber more than si.v out. of ten ; 
M> that six out dr ten of the population of the immufactuving 
towns die before ihe> roach twenty years of age. ’ From 
these facts the lumourable member inferred llu* nec^taisity of 
something being done to proi ure for tbe InhabitatiU oi our 
t row ded tow ns 801110 greater means than they now jHiaseii 
uf occasionally breathing the fresh air, and enjoying recrea- 
tion in the open fields during their hours of leisure. 

The c.ommittee which was uppoinled in consequence of 
this motion, sat on eigiil davs between the 9ih of March 
and the nrd of May inclusive, in the course of which they 
eMuiiiiieil tv\cnt>-ljve wiincsses, who gave evidence m reler- 
once to thirteen towns, I'ompnsing some of the largest lu 
Kngliind : naiiielv. l.oiulon, Bystol, Birn^inghuni. IVaUail, 
Hull, Liverpool, LihmIs, Bradford. Hia<*kburn. Holton, Bury* 
in Lam-asliire, Manchester, mid Shelljcld. ^bt^cfimmiUea 
eouimencc their nqK^rt, dated the 27th of June, h} 
sing their opinion that. iVoni tlu; evidence! wi:ut;lt*iittd b^cu 
adduced before them, iho tolhming poiqts nuw be eonsidcicd 
as <‘siabhshcd, ** Ist. I bat during tne last half ceiuury a 
\cM*y great increase ban taken place in tlie jjopuhiliou of 
large towns, more c-speciully as regards iho>e clus-c.-i who 
are, with many of their children, nhnosi cmui mu.vUv cngULied 
in munufacUiring and nieeliunical ernplov ments. 2nd, i hat 
during the same pt-riod, from the increased value of pro- 
pv‘rtv and extension of buddings, m.inv incki»uies of ujhiii 
sp,u•t*^ m the vif'ur.iv ol lown^ h-ave tnkiMi place, and huic 
or no provision has Ix.eli iir.ide for puldlc walks, oi i»pen 
spact ^, fitted to utf a d meaos ol e\eieat?e oi aniuscnieul to 
the middle or humbler clashes .'trd, Thai aii) Mn*h i>n.- 
V ision of* public Walks and (>]>eo places would mpeh eonduco 
to tbe euiulort, healtii, and content of the cta^^sc^ lu qiiei*- 
tioii,' • 

i'pon several "of the points to which ifu" committee di- 
rected tlicir inquiries, eoMsideiahh* divcrsil) of opinion 
<.’\pR*sse(i by the witnesses : fnit, among uii those exuiumcd, 
only one person o»eems to lie u'ho/h/ o)q><i',e(l to the notion 
that any good would be done f\v afibnhng the manufac-. 
fuung population additional opjxjiiuniijcs of leereution iii ibti 
ot)eii air. In annwt^r to tie- quesition, I* theie uii) ij[ cn 
space, any public walk in a park or public gardens, open ta 
tile niKldle and humble ida&M'S of the ueighbonrbowl of 
Blackburn?'* his answer i», “ None whatever/' He slates 
aUo that there is no water or stream near the town m which 
bathing can be had, and no place to which the children may 
resort for any game or exercise. But when asked if it is 
his opinion that^idditional iacihties for exercisvi and walks 
are required fur the humble and middle (-losses, he replica, 
“ I do not think they would avail themselves of it if there 
vv(ire move facihtiei a Honied and when the question i$ 
again pressed upon him, “ Do not )uu think that the more 
decent among them, if tliey had places in vvlucli Uiey could 
walk dry, and with some shelter from the sun, in which they 
could walk in company with their wiv<js and children, or 
neighbours, would bo more likely to tak(» exercise than if 
they were obliged i!b walk through wet footpuths and un- 
dramed fields ho still rejoins, “ 1 do not know wbeth«r 
they would take advantage of that ; 1 do not think lliey am 
likely, btic^use we have good walks iu the neighhourluxxL 
by the road auk and path roads/' He also ways, when 
asked if he thought tlierc were any persona in the town or 
neighbourhood who were likely to subHcribo or make dona- 
tiouft towards tlie fonuation of a puVhe walk for the mhabi- 
tantH, •* No- 1 do not tliink it would be received with any 
degree of favour there,— I do wot Uiink it would.” 

We have noticed the evidence of this witness thus particu- 
larly, because, while we dissent Trom his general conclusioua, 
we p6reeive,iuwhat he says, an imiwession which we hold to 
be to a cansuLerable extent correct, as to certain of the views 
entertained /the oommittooi and by acme of^the othev 
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iRtness^ft. Several of tbe latter^ we tbiuk* are too eanjpiino 
aa to the immediate effecie wlndi they expeet to result from 
the new accummodatiuns and moanaoi' enjoyment ♦bicb Uiey 
prof)use Hbonld be j^ifiven to the inbabiUnto of our great 
towint, lJn(|UCMiionably, it is not to be hoped for Uiat the 
beneflt will tor Kome time be either fully takcu advantage of 
or appreciated, AVo fear that it will go but a very little way 
to elevate the UalntK or the wnadion of the existing genera- 
tion of our operutivfii. The fresh uir and the fields, to those 
who have been accustomed from infancy to tb^r enjoyment, 
are almost nece««aries of existence. If they are not the 
h)dj»i>oiiftnble breath and huatenance of life, they are its 
hght and inspiration— that with^pt whtoh neither Wly nor 
mmd iius its proper spring. But it is altogether c^herwiae 
with him who Irom lua birth, “ in populousVity pent,’’ has 
been inured to the deprivation of the iiiir face and free ex- 
pans(« of nature. Hih tastes and habits have all been 
torined and fashioned iri luxotniUiKiatioii to bis prison-house; 
he has become altardied to those amusements and relaxa- 
tions exclusively with which alone ho has ever been Ikmilior. 
Pubhf' walks, however inviting, can hardly he expected to 
lure nianv who have been so trained from the public house, 
nor the sports of the green from the svx.ial board within 
doors To tlie labi^uror living in the heart of an immense 
town, uideed.tiMs house must always have many tuhantuge$, 
m thr way of attrmdion, over the fieldH, The one u close 
at h.infi ; the oth^ must bo. often at such a distance as to 
Ticin.iml the I'rcrilcr part of hi-s short kisuro to got to it. 
The comioi^of tin* otjc ore the same in all woathoivt and lu 
f\\ : uio other, during htilf tho year, cannot he re 

soitel 1# .Tt^df ettbor in t^vo morning or tho evening: and 
a niinv day mav ui imv time divest them of all tbeir plea- 
sanitKMs, l^ithcT a vyulk or a game out of doors requires am 
cwrti-m winch is given with sorue roUictaiice atler the toils 
ol u lidioriwus ib»v. The cujoymc-nls of the beer-shop are 
ail ot an ca^y, m<h>hMit kmd. whmli, cvt*n when they most 
CNtitt* tlvo lumd. Icaw* the luxly m repose. Here, Uxi, an^ 
various ^ ipov meut-* wuu h the ficldn never can have to offer, 
least M rhe sjinu* pcrtcctiou, and all of a sort ocmgenial 
t,» lh“ w hu ii au' tonued by a town life— the ex h da- 

ratmj hj‘Vcrag<‘ the social talk or game- -the newspa|ier, 
wnh Us vvocklv or «l,idy fr« igbt of fresh excitement. To the 
man h'lhjTu.Ucd tii -pend Ins evening leisure among these 
tuKig.>, tiic yisrcr pleasures to Ih^ gathered under the eye of 
namre m the fo'lus, are winparutivcly insipid and without 
alhirenu'Ot. * • 

'I’lu* c.isc being ho. we would depreciite m altogether un- 
Wist.' and uiKKlvisable rertam rccoinmvndaUtms which \vc 
firol to have Ineu hud liefore the committee. In tho first 
place, wc dt» not think tluU pub'ie tvafks arc exactly (he 
thing that i.s wanted: and we hold it ts* be rather unlbrlu- ! 
uate that the tiilo ot the Report should lie such as to convey I 
the notion iliui tins is what is principally contemplated, ! 
Walkn vvdl ho almnst nseless without large open spaces, like ! 
oui pjiiks in hondniu which the people may Iraverse in all 
direcUnus, and in whudi there may bo room tor the gitmes 
of clnhlhond, anil the muidy spuria of luaturer age. The 
walks might bo IrcqueiiJed on Sundays, hut they would 
novel bo resoriwl to at any other time. To nppc4ir a 
juihlic miMii^niade is an aflnir of display — a thing w'hicb Ih© 
working m in would only do when tie had droased himsell 
iu hi.H U^st 

Some of the witnesses, and especially the honourable 
mover and chairman of the <*omnntU^, ree.kcn much tiimn 
the pin Kurc mid pride the poor tnun may bv‘ exiiected to 
have, when llieso walks are formed, in exhibiting hnnseh 
und his faimh there in better attire than ho vvouUl otherwise 
have boon tempted to purchase. Thar® is one point o| 
^iew, ‘ sttid Mr. Slaney in hiH speech, *‘--^(and to tliia part ol 
my subject I beg the attention of my nght boaourablefriemk 
the Vice Tresident of the Board of Trad©)— in which I think 
that the opening public walks would b© very advantogeou*. 

I moan, that it would lie a stimulus to iiidit»try« and would 
lead to an increased consumptiou of fitter aitideaQf olothiog 
than are generally worn by our artiaona. What I mean by 
pnbltc walks being a stimulus to industry ia this end he 
» little arquaintfsl with the workings of the human nnud, 
who siipposGH that cloihe.H aro worn merely as articles of 
coveinng. A plain man, like myself, or hke my noble friend, 
the Uhanccllur of the Exchequer, might, to be sbr^ wear 
coats and waistcoats lor no other purpose than covering, or 
to keep him warm. But this is not the case with nine- 
totttha of the members of this Houea, or of manJona gmh 


m 

rally; and, without ofifiim be it stated, oUthe other sex 
also, who wear clothea oilieliy as the incupb of gratUj mg 
that ruling peusion, tb# love of distinction. This prinvT)>l« 
pervades all ranks of the community ; and the servant gnh 
or daughter of the arUsan* is as proud of lier new nb«>nd, 
as the lady of her fine equipage, or the duchess of her dia- 
i monds. The anizan fe^ a degree of pruie iu the dctten|j 
I appearance of his family, and lie is stimulated to increaMjeJ 
exertion that their appearance may he beconmig. lb how- 
ever, there are no public walks for the artixans, and tbaiir 
wives and families to exhibit themselves in, is isaiot evident 
j that there is a drawback on that wholesome sUmulus to in^ 
dustry, whtoh operates so powerfully with so little encourage* 
inent? I happen to bo a plain person myself, caring no* 
thing as to the peculiar cut of roy <‘oat, or the neat fft of mf 
hoot ; but I know that a feeling of much sensitiveness, as U| 
matters ok this sort, operates on manlnnd generally, and in 
all countries. 1 will not insist further on tins i>art of mj 
subject, but 1 am-latisfied that vl li, not a matter of Utlitf 
importance. 1 recollect that Ute u>)le and elofiucnt states* 
man, Hit James Markintosh, said : — ‘ You begin with nw- 
cesjuunes ; you proceed to what are called arlificial neces* 
saries, and then to luxuries ; and those things* which art 
necessaries to one class are luxuries to anotlier. For iiH 
stance, a watch-riUand« which would he tvmsidered gjuxurv 
by the workman, IS an article of necessitv to the gentleman^ 

But whatever of truth there may be mixed up with thi# 
sab gain© speculation, we fear the good iffects aniicipatod 
are hot likely to be realixed by the mere tunuation of puhhd 
waiks, nor until a good many )ears shall liave passed away« 
and other oauHes shall have produccKl a material change tn 
the condition of our labouring population. It ought never 
to be forgotten, while we are considering this subject, that 
at preiwnt at least, and in the beginning of the plan, the 
people will require to be wooed to the appropriation of ite 
advantages. Tlie difificulty will be to gel them to reim* 
qutsh tho other enjoymenU to which they have bei.n accue- 
lomed, for this new enjoyment Lniil they have acquircNl 
I Ustes which they have not et present, eveiy thing must be done 
finch is possible to throw the ^tmost attra( tu/n around the 
rural pleasures in which they arc to U* invited to indulgOi 
and no feaUire, whatever Btay Ik? its other rcoommendationik 
ought to bo introduced into the sc heme, which may have th# 
ciiance of augmenting an indiffercMieo. which in too many 
rases i» likely to be considerable cnuugU at any rale. On 
this act^oimt, we would set oursselves altogether against lb4 
notion urged, or suggested by some oi tlie wifnesses, of 
making the people pay for admission to the placeii of recre- 
ation which It is proposed to open. the sum demanded 
lie over so trifling, w'e are confident that its exaction would 
be utterly fatal to the sucoass of the uicasme. Do not let 
the semblance of anything private and cxcIumto be given to 
a place which is intend^ to he the general resort of tho 
whole public. It ought to be as free us a common. In thia 
way only will it ev©r draw to it tho greui IukIv of the labour- 
ing population— those for whose use and bj;nc&i it is espe- 
I dally insUtutod. The demand of money for liberty to 
Older it, perverts it at once from this its proper character, 
into u place of formality and restraint, which llie people will 
never learn to ^ isit habitually^ While there, and going thither, 
every man should fod as if ha stood on, or were proceeding 
to his own grounds. And in tho same spirit wc object to 
! the institution of any partkswlar apparatus of police lor piw 
[ serving order in these places of amusemont. AVe do nof 
bcliqve that anything of this kind will lx* ni all necessarv'. Oft 
iho contrary, we thrnk that a system of rigid surveiHanc©^ 
offensively obtruded upon the notice of the persona present, 
would be the likeliest thing in the iv(yrld to Iwgoi a ten- 
denoy to diaturbonce and otlier .^oris of mi;sconduct. Thft 
ordinary moans which exist, or ought to exist, in everp 
large town for securing the public tranquillity, would ha 
found, we are certain, quite sullicieiit tor the presei^Wkiiogl 
of order here, as well as elsewhere. 

The witness wbw evidence we have iffeted aheve ap- 
pears to consider it unlikely that many wealthy persons 
would be dispostfd to come torward with their assistonoe 
in providing the ftinda ^cmary tor the formation of these 
public walks, and other fmcfte ef recreation ; and Heverel of 
iho remaining witnesses ooncur with him in this opinion. 
Others, however, txmeaam very confident boUet' that largo 
sums of money, would he fBflheonmig m this way, If Parlia- 
ment would grant the esquimle tocdliiies, and remove the ob- 
stacles which undcfiOiiiftwHmi aMe of the law, and of the 
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ttUnmipal institufiorts of matiy towns, exist to pre\^nt such 
ittttptovements Ikmoj? properly elTccied. Speaking of the town 
Off Manchester, Mr. Potter, the member for Wigan, says, “1 
think a large subseiiption would be raiiserl, I have heard se- 
veral gentJeraen say that they would subscribe.” “ 1 think," 
he after^\ ti-fls adds, that those who have Injcoine rich in that 
placO of trade, and having been so long in business, ought 
Sn a Very great extent to contribute ; and I might mention 
that Mr. H(?ywood, the late member for the county, did 
nr6pose to make a public bath in the neighbourhotid of 
Manchestei, but tliere were some difficulties >vhich after- 
wards prevented him.” Wu agree Avith Mr. Potter, in 
regarding this as a case in Which the wealthier classes 
ought to come forward liberally with tiieir contributions. 
It 15 an opportunity which, for their own sakes, they should 
be eager to seize. The benefit to be conferred is one which 
the mass of the population arc to enjoy ; and ne\Vr can the 
ypper orders have a fairer occasion ol’ sjjowing their interest 
In the welfare and happiness of those 'amund them, and 
earning the goodwill of their countrymen by a munificent 
gift graciou.sly bestowed. The.se are the acts by which 
those who are in the enjoyment of opulence and a superior 
station may, notwithstanding the elevation that separates 
them in place from the bulk of the I’ommunity, preserve 
thems^yes in secure union with the basis and i-eal strength of 
the political fabric to which they belong, and most effectually 
^mont all its parts together. They have the deepest in- 
terest both in gaining the attachment, and advancing the 
intelligence and morality of the humbler orders : and here 
IB an opportunity presented m them of doing much to secure 
both these objects. “ I have no hesitation in saying," 
one of the witnesses examined by the Committee obsen es, 
that no gentleman who has been on the Continent, but 
finds the poor labouring classes more content and health v 
than the labouring classes arc here ; and it arises in a 
great measure from their having those places for recre- 
ation,” This same witness, (George Off or. Esq., one of the 
magistrates for the tovMi limits), whose evvlence presents 
a curious detail of the successive encroachments that ha^e 
been made in the metropolis wdthin the last half century 
upon the places of* rctrreation that were wont to be enjoyed 
by the public,* does not hesitate to descrilie the present 
state of the labouring classes, thus driven from all their 
ormer haunts of innocent amusement and healthy exercise, 
M “ a very fearful one.” And the following is the descrip- 
twn given of tho condition of the working classes in Mhit 
by Dr. Kay, an eminent physician of that U»wn 
** The operative population of Manchester enjoys little o 
no leisure during the wixik, the whole available time bein; 
absorbed by their occupations. The few hours which in 
tervene between labour and sleep are generally spent eithe; 
at the tavern, or in making some necessary family arrange 
nente. On Sunday the entire working population sink! 
into a state of abject sloth or listless apathy, or even inti 
more degrading condition of reckless sensuality. It i' 
impossible to produce, by any process wdiatsoever, a suddei 
change in the manners of the people, and therefore it ii 
wxi to hoi^ that the artizans will speedily he induced t 
firequent the places of worship. It would be very gratefu 
to see them preferring healthful exercise in the open ai 
to their present gross and degrading pursuits, and Ihrougl 
this process they must pass ere they will listen to the in 
structions of their public teachers. At present the entiri 
labouring population of Manchester is without any seasor 
of recreation, and is ignorant of all amusements, exceptinc 
that very small portion which frequents the theatre. Health- 
ful exercise in the open air is seldom or never taken by the 
artizans of this town, and their health certainly suffers con- 
siderable depression from this deprivation. One reason oi 
this state of the jicople is, that all scenes of interest are remote 
troni the town, and that the walks which can be enjoyed 
by the poor are cliiefly the turnpike-roads, alternately dusty 

recreation would b« 
uken with avidflji, and one of the first results would bo a 
Sunday, and a substitution of innocent 
Sw ** debasing nleasurvs 

^ ’"f”™ y‘>« howssai ourla- 

*1 here. The health of the lower classes is 

of ntunioi^ 

^ f'orrupted manners and constant toil* 

^the total absence of all honest soun-.es of amuseineat 
^henegWt even of healthful exercise. «o to 

* would fain hope we are singular," 


In this state of things, no question, wo think, can be en- 
tertained as to the deslrablenes.5 of csiabltshing such means 
of recreation for the inhabitants of our large towns as the 
present Report recommends. Our chief apprehension is, as 
wo have stated above, that the long-established habits of 
this part of our population will make it not a little difficult, 
for a considerable time, to induce them in any great degree 
to avail themselves of the pro|)osed facilities, were they to 
be put in their way. But tho design ought not on this 
account to be' given tip. What it may nut be possible to do 
for the existing generation, ought t(» bo done for their chil- 
dren and their grandchildren. The obstacle that has been 
created to the immediate o|ieration of the benefit has arisen 
from its* having been too long withheld, lliis ought not to 
he made an argument for still further delay in providing it. 

We must refer to the Re]»ort itself, or to an article in the 
last Supplement (No, 90) of the “ Penny Magazine," for a 
particular account of tho reoommenilations of the (Jomroittee. 
In specifying the additional places of public resort and re- 
creation which they would propose to form or to throw open, 
they have confined themselves to the mctrojxdis and its vi- 
cinitys in regunl to wdiich alone the cxidence collectetl was 
sufficiently precise. The walks and fields open to the public, 
which they onumcnile as already existing ui and near 
London, are St James » Park, the (rteen Park, H\<le Park, 
and Kensington Gardens, in the west; the Regents )*ark 
and Primrose Hill, in the nortli . and, ou the south side of 
the riAcr, Keniiington ('ommoii, and the Tcitik c Walk ncar,^'' 
l.,ambeth I*ulacc. There is also uiioiher slupl ^valis on tli^ 
north bank of the ri\er, near the Peuiteutiary. • t 

It is evident that, exeept tor those residiiTg .lit <hewcHt 
end of tho town, there is no suflieieiit proviMon hi'r»* of the 
means of healthy exercise. Tho inhabitants of the eastern, 
and of the north-eastern districts in purtieulHr, arewitlumt 
any open fields which they ran get at, exeept by tjuxelliiig 
for some miles along the high road. Th<\v may U- tht^rei'oic 
con.sidercd as, in jioint of fact, eoojx fl up in tho rmdst ot the 
noise, and dust, and smoko of the city, except for a rare oc- 
casional holiday, from the hegmmiig of the your to the end 
of it. 

If there are still a few fields in diffinent diroctions, the 
property of indh idinds, which the public are nllowcd to enter, 
they enjoy this advantage onl) on sufl’cr;uii.‘e, and they arc 
losing it every day. The progress of building is fust shutting 
them out from all their old buunis ol this dcst-npiion. Some 
of the witnteHses examined hy tlic coininittce' state a number 
of curious partioulars a.s to sjKds which \vcn‘ ojicn to every- 
body some years ago, and ore now covered witli houses, or 
on other accu)unts shut up. 

To meet the evil as far as pi^ssihlc, the cominiltGe propose 
that the space, consisting of about fifty iicres, called Copen- 
I hagen Fields, should be purchased and secured to the 
I public ; that public walks should he formed on Hackney 
IXiwns, otherwise cabled Bonner s Fields ; and that the em- 
bankment along the rivcr-sidt*. from Liinchouse to Black- 
wall, called the Mill Wall, should Iwr improved and extended. 
They also strongly recommend for comuleration the advan- 
tages which might be derived to all parts of the metropulifl 
frqp the formation of public walks nhmg the banks of the 
rivS*. There ato some reasons for believing that ^ con- 
siderable Bpat'O on both sides of the river belonged origi- 
nally of right to the public, and that the private creetiona 
by which both banks are now almost everywhere covered 
I are illegal encroachments, 

DUTIES ON TEA. 

Thh proposed opening of the China trade renders it necea* 
sary that some new arrangements should lie made for the 
sale of tea, and the collection of the duties upon that article. 
Hitherto the trade in tea has been exclusively in the hands 
of the East India Company ; and the imjiortation has beeii 
confined to the Port of London. No duty has been received 
upon the article at the Custom-House ; hut that which has 
been payable, being an ad vahrtm rate, or rale proportional 
to the price, has lieen collected hy the excise upon the sales 
made by the Company. The subsequent removal of pack- 
ages from one place to another has also been regulated by 
permits granted by the Excise. 

It being now, however, proffosod to allow tho importation 
of tea kite all the principal port* of the kingdom, it becomes 
neco ssary to transfer the colloctiou of the duties upon it 
from the Excise to the Cuatoms, and also to change the 
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fluty ftrom owq ad valorem to one of fixed amount. These 
am the objoctu of a bill wliu U in at present on its way 
through the House of Commons. It provides, iit the firsi 
plaoe, that tea may, oiler the of April, J B34, being Uie 
day on which the preaimt churUH- of the Kast Indio Company 
expires, he imported into the Unitod Kingdom ** fiom the 
Capo of Good Hope, and from places eastward of the same 
to the Straits of Magtdlan, and not from tuiy other pUu*o.’' 
This enactment* it will ho observed, goes to prohibit the im- 
portation of u^ii into this country either front the United 
States of America or from tho eontment of Europe. It may 
be considered «is introduced by way of protection to the con- 
templated free trade w ith China,^vhu'h, at least in its com- 
menccincnt, may be thought Ui require such abjwmcc of 
competition.* By a suhM^quont enactment (he duties are 
proposed to be llxi d, ticcordiug to the dilferent descriptions 
of tea, at one sliilbng and sixpence the pound on bohea, 
two shillings and sixpence on congou, twankay, hysonskin, 
and orange pck(K** and at tliree hliiilings on soucbmig, 
tiowery pekoe, hyson, young hyson, gunpowder, im^ierial, 
and (Atior sorts not onumonited. 'flieso duties, the colletitinn 
of which is to he under the mnnapement of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, are soiiiew'hat under lliost; which have 
usually bevn received on the East India Company's sales: 
and therefore if the pci \ ate traders shall Vie able U> im].K>rt 
iVioir tea at llw same fvost at which th« article has hithcnto 
‘ been imported V»>* the Company, its price to the consumer 
^ny Ik 5 pxpe(‘red to >»«* lowered under tlu* new state of the 
J'hf^aejuiimdej of the hill consists of rogulatious for 
Etrryung the propos(‘d changes into eflfifct. and for the 
^anagfw^^l:\^ bf certain nj^atters during the intennediate 
ponwL T)ie last provision is, that the l^rdsof the Treasury 
may disamllnue the pnietici^ of requiring pt^nnits fur tiie 
™movnl of ten, and establish in their stead anv other re> 
giilations, either oi Customs or Ex<’isc, which shall appear 
^ ij^lll^ieeesAary ibr the *,ecufHy of tiie revenue. 

Al'OTHECARlES ACT AND ROYAL COIXEGES 
OF SURGFA>NiS. 


WiiKN we scut to Hie pn.\‘ 
on the bill for llie riqieal et the Ap ithecunofi' Act, it had 
csca|>ed our notice that tin* hill had been for tVie pn-sent 
withdrawn ; and sve ureijhliged to the kindness of un anony- 
mous eorrespoiHlent for cuUmg our attention to the cin^um- 
htanco. On the 0th of tfuly a resolution was reported from 
the eoniniitteo on the lull to the following etJi^*ct : “ That be- 
fore any hill to amend the laws for regulating the practue 
of apathl•canc^ ihroiigliiml England luid Wales sliall he 
passed into a law. U is desirable to inquire more fully into 
the rtuhjeet than can eftectiiully he done during the present 
sorts urn of pavliameul.' Tins resolutum, m consequenre of 
which the hill hart been for the nroscut setiT»ion withdrawn, 
was come to in conM*quenco of ine opposition of the h.diu- 
hur^i College of Surgeons to tVie clause by which it was 
proposed that their graduaU^ sliould still he subject to an 
examination by the (\)mpany of Apothecaries betore heiug 
allowed to practise in England. The gruduales of the 
uttivcrhities, it may U; renolleeUMl, were to Ix' released even 
from the ncee^ily of undergoing this exars^imtion, as #ell 
US from that of seizing the five years’ upprenticesViip. 

; ' Whatever opinion may he entertained ais to the claims of 

Vthe graduabBW in surgery 1 (j a like exemption with thof'c in 
nHidicine, we think the Viill, even although it did not concede 
this point, would have formixl a gn at improvement on the 
pn^sent law : and j^)ierefore wo regret that it has been with- 
drawn. But there can V»o no doubt that it will he again 
brought forward either in the same, or in an amended form 
next session ; and it is in the meanwhile t great iwint gained 
that the luost ohjoctionablc of the existing regulations, that 
RKiuiring the five years' apprenticeship, appears to he given 
up on nil hands, no behove the Company of Apothecaries 
Ihomselvos will not attempt to resist the abolition of this 
absurd uud oppressiNe part of their piijsent monopoly. 

We take thirt opportunity of aubjoining an abstract of a 
miner which has been lately printed by older of the Houae 
ofbomuioMs, coutoiiiius accounts of the Boma receive*! dnr- 
inn the lust ten vears for diploim^ by the Bevwal Roj-al 
C^Heires of Sursoona of Ismdon, Dublm, and Edinburgh. 
By tl»i» paper it apiwars tluit from 1823 to i832 ipclUaive, 
the Eonln college received for d.plomw the sum ol 
77 458/ y*.. being at ibe rate of about 7, 745/. per annum. 
Of this sum the court of exomiuers. comnshag of ten mom- 


hers, has received 5^., being at th® rate of five 

guineas ibr each diploma. The remaimlei^ amounting 
57,683/. 4h., has been applied for the general purposes of 
the colU ge. The number of diplomas granted during the 
ten years thererure must have been about 3746, or alxnii 
374 per aniiuin ; and the whole sum paid upon each 
diploma alwmt iu/. 12 a, Orf. The largeat sums received in a 
year, were 96oi/. m lH27, ‘J014/. in V82», and y^ei9/. in 1830; 
and tho sniullcBl, cOhy/. m 1823, 6023/. in 1821, and 6005/. 
in 1831. TVic amount received in 1832 was 7625/. • 

The total aniouut received in the same ten years by the 
Royal College of Surgiions in l>uhlin, bos becMi 20,U50/. ; 
being for diplomas, 7 500/, ; lees for registry of pupils on being 
lM>und apprenlices to mcinhers or licentiates of tlm col- 
lege, to qualify them to obtain diplomas, 1 1,400/. ; and from 
licentiates on being elerted members, 1150/., each paying a 
fee ol thir% guineas. The average* ytJarly amount received 
for diplomas, therefore, by ihi.s college, is 75o/. ; but tlie ac- 
count supplies no means of arriving at the annual number 
of diplomas granted. The number of pupils annually re- 
gistered, however, would appear to he uWu 118. In this 
college the members porfonn the variou.> duties of presi- 
dent, examiners, 8ic, without fc4‘ or reward : and cm u thn 
lute w‘CT<qary had only receiveil i»ri occasional reinunera- 
tUHi to the amount of about 600A in all for low 
during the pemxl of fifty years. The above-mentioned sum 
of 20,050/. has been cxclusnely applicii to the erection* 
presenatiuu, and repairs, of the buildings of the college ; the 
formation, augmentation, and preservation of the muiseum ; 
the purchane of Ix/oks for the library ; and the payment of 
i wage** TostT\ant.s and salaries and gratuities to tho house- 
keeper, regf.strur, and curator of the museum. No state- 
ment is gi\en of yearly income and expenditure. 

Tile account of the funds, income^ and e.x^wndiliue of 
the Royal C'oUcge of Surgeons of KiVmhurgh iH made out 
irom Iximmas, (the Isl of August,) 1822, to tlie same day 
in the year 1812. The whole number of diplomas granted 
during that periixi often years has l>ecn 1032; the annual 
numlierR ui their order being H4, 138, 147, 150, 11*9, )ti9. 
‘ 401 , 102, 195,^151. The total amount of the fees received 
upon these diplomas has beei{ 8772/. 13^.; of tijnch sunt 
1719/. Ha. has Inji'n paid b> the examinators, and the re- 
muiinng 70.52/. 15#. has gone to the general fund*' of the 
eoUoge. The whole fee on each diploma, Ihercthru, ap- 
jKsars to he about 4/. 5#. od., of which one guinea is paid to 
the examiners. The total regular income of the inshtu- 
liim for tho ten years in question appearrt to have htjen 
18,489/. 15#. U//., (in these accounts the diversities ot na- 
tional character are curiously illustrated by the rcekonjug 
even of farthings by the Scotch, the omission of pence by 
the English, and the disregard of every denomination save 
pounds by the Irish,) of which sum tho priiiciipal items are, 
from diplomas, as above, 7052/- 15#., entry money of fcdlowb 
5767/. 15#. 3//., fecb of indentures 1601/. 1(>A. and divi- 
dends on pfO]KTty 3‘295/. 2 a. 14 </. At Lammas, 1822, them 
was iin awnmiulated fund of above 10,000/., to which 2100/, 
was afterwardb addcxl by the sale of the Sviciely’s old bail. 
The regular annual expenditure for the whole ten years 
has Ihhju 05U6/. Hr. 04<i. ; besides w-hich, 7497/. 7a\ 4</. has 
Wen laid out on the collection and preservation of a mu- 
seum, and 19,0G0/. 5r. lUc/. on the crecUon and fitting-up 
of a new hall. The aecuraulated money bad m tins way 
Ikjon reduced to 7631/. J5s. 5^^/. on tho Zst of August, 
1832. 


REFORMS IN THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 

Wk have noticed, in another place, the large reductions whiclt 
have been made in the several Government offices by tho 
present Administration, in addition to similar refonxiSi tdsp 
of considerable cxUmt, efiected by their predecessors. 
order, however, to have a complete view of the length to 
which tlic application of the principle of economy in tho 
a^lition of useless places has been carriild, we sutdpiji a 
statement of tho reductions that have been made in the 
Court of Chancery , from a spiMsch which has ju^t been de- 
livered in the House of Commons by the Sblimtor- General, 
From the newsimpcr report, it might seem that tho offijecb^ 
alluded to by the learned were only about to l>o 

abolished by the Uih, third reading of which he was then 
moviiLg ; but tlm fact is, that they are already abolij»heil by 
another act t^ich wsa passed last tear— the 2 and 3 With 
n . c, 1 1 1. That status provided umt tho several offices iu 
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question utterly cease and determine fretn and 

after the iath i \^\\ of August, 1 833." The objept pf the bill, 
on its* thi-oiij;h Parliament, and in moving 

the third n'cohn^^ of which the Solicitor General's speech 
was niudi‘, h to provide lor the performance of the duties of 
tlie oilio'^ tlins alxdished. 

Tlic tollo\Mng iH a list of these offices, as enumerated in 
the act oi last >ear, with the present incomes, as stated hy 
the NolKiUa-Gcnernl, of the jiorsons by whom they are held, 
R»d oi' liiosc by N\hom the duties are performed 


Keeper or Clerk of the Ilanajier 

PreM’Ut Income 

^ oi I'rlni ipal. 

JL. 

2800 

Do.ofUeputj 

audoxppnsoti. 

£. 

boO 

P.itiiirtf of' ilic Subpiciia Office . 


082 

Rt'gwtrar of Affitlavits .... 

IbUO 

)000 

C'lcrk ot file Croun in Clluiiicery 

1100 

« 1000 

Cifrk ot tlu* I’utents .... 

81U 

3o:» 

Clciiv ot tiiC L'ustuUiesof Lunatics and 

bilOti, 

4 

1347 

a?.-! 

l^rolhonotiu y of the (k)uri of (Chancery 

IdO 

, — 

Cllalt-\Va\ 

1300 

4IJ0 

St’.iU 1 

800 

2tK) 

(^kik of the Present, it um.*, 

li 

100 

Clerk Ilf ])i*.peii>uti\>us and Facul- 
ties 

.3Ui 


Patentee of H.inkrnpts 

7;)00 

1500 


Wiili regard to those several ollices, it is piwidod in the 
now hill that, m future, tlie duties of the Clerk of Custodies 
oi IdioU uud Lunatics shall be performed by the liOrd Chan- 
cellor s SccrclfiM ot Lnnatnts, who .shall recej\e on that 
account a s;dar> of ‘JtOUL : those of the Chafe-wax and Sealer 
by the l\ir-^c'hcaicr to the Lord (Chancellor, for a salary of 
5*0/,, in ad ilium to Uis Milary of the same amount as Pursi‘- 
bearcT; thosi' of the Clerk of the Pie.-cntalionh, and of the 
Clerk of Di'*peii'':!tioUs and Faculties, lor a s«ulury of 100/., 
by the Lord C hancellor's Swretarx of Preseniaiious ; and 
those of tln‘ ( lerk of the Ilanaper hy the Clerk of the Crown 
in Clianceia, for ji salary of ,lu-^ iiu'ome as Clerk of the 
Crown hell)” aNo ri’duced to Snu/ In another hdl, whic^i 
was also iwad a (bird time, ajul passed (iii ihe August, 
** for the regulation of the proceethngs and practice ot cer- 
tain ollicos ot (Iio High C^)urt ot' Chumery,' it is enacted 
that the dutie> «.f the Registrar of Atlidavits, luid of the 
Patentee of the SuhptKma Otiice, shall in future be per- 
formed hy an ollicer to he culled the C lerk of the Affidavits, 
with a salary of And from the Solicilor-tieiierarb 

speech it appears tliut the inoinne of the Clerk of the Patents 
is in lutiire lo he only 101)/., and that the office of the Pro- 
thonotaiy is to he abolished, 

Py the'-e ciianges it will bo found, that the dutieit of 
offices which lane hitherto cost the country 2*2, 2g0/. jwr 
annum, will InuH-eforth Ije discharged at un aiiuual expense 
of tinly •2,2:>n/. 'flu; public, however, wdl of course only 
denv** the hciveru ol this reiorm on ihe death of the present 
holders of the a\ 1 <.\l^hed places : who will continue to enjoy 
then* presmil income^ so long as they shall survne, all 
©xeept the hrolher of the l..ord ChaneeUor, Mr. James 
Brougham, wlnse two jdaces of C'lerk of the Patents, and 
Regi.Htjav of .MUdasits. are to be given np hy him mime- 
diatelv. The .-^avirtgof •2*2,220/., which will thus eventually 
be cffech’il, will he disposed of according to the culcuUition 
of the Solicitor (leneriil in the folkiwing manner; about 
OtiOli/. Will gu to llie relief of the suitors by the reduction 
and abolition of fees, about 2,800/. will he paid into the 
Suitors' Fuad ; and about 'J70o/. wdl he paid t) the account 
of the ( oiHohdated Fund, to assist in the general expensub 
of the g ivennuent. 

An )thi‘r juiportant change will also he effected hy the 
bceon l of the two new" bilks we have mentioned, by which 
It ih en.u‘nMl, that the ten Masters in Chancery whose in- 
comes at present ineragc :i90i)/. a-ycar each, mostly derived 
from lc< s, >hLi\h alu‘r the deaths of the present masters, be 
paid \)y scd;irjcH of only each. The iiKMiimes of their 

chief clciks, ills also cnacled, shall be reduced from the 
weseni uiuoHiit of iriDu/. a-year, to 1000/. a-year each. 
And various reduciious arc to he made in addition to these, 
which it is unnecessary at present t.o detail, bringing down 
tiie whole expense of the Masters' Office, from 86,500/. to 
oJ,‘150/. amiuully. Ihe Ma«ler«, ;ds(j, who arc at present 
nppojnted by the Lord f hancellor, and whose ploces are the 
most valuable he has to give away, arc to be in futuio 8X>- 
poiutod by the crown, 7 


NEW MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS, 

A* MRA^URV of very great importance ha.s been 
forw'ard in the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor, ^ 
a bill fur giving municinal constitutions to those towns upoft 
which the Reform Act Ws, for the first lime, bestowed thw 
jiower of sending roprcsentutivcs to I’arliament. The whole 
population of t.lu*8(? towns is .stated to amount to u|>wards 
1,200,000. The hill ha?* only been rend a first time, and 
will not be carried farther during the present session; but 
it is de>irablc that its lojwbng provisions should be imm©^ 
diatoly made known and miderslood. 

The general principles of the bill arc nearly the samw 
with those upon which aec fouiuh?<l the two bills of which 
wc gaw an nfcount in our la.st Number for the reform of 
the existing corpora tions, and the estahlishindiit of otheri 
m the new burghs, in Scotlund. The persons in each burgh 
having the right (*f electing the member of Parliament are 
to elect the common council ; and the latter body h to elect 
the aldermen or acting inagi^l rates. The mombtfrs of fho 
common eouncil are lo l»e ehs'tod every three years; the 
magistrates are to he eka'ttid for lift?. The boundarica of 
cacli burgh arc to bo the same as those established for the 
parhamentary election. Tiie common council, however, 
in the new English burghs, wc piosume, ^ to be a consider* 
ably more numerous body than what is calletl the town 
council 111 the Si'olch burgh, ll wiH probably more nearly 
resemble the common council* of the City of Ixmdon In 
i..ondon, Imwevcr, the Alderman, ami also the Lortl Mayoi^ 
instead of lining nomnmteil hv this Imrly, by tl* 

suffrages of the cili^eiis thciiisehcs-*- those ofpaoh%aiA 
voting for their own alderman, ruid the wlioR* for Tbo Lord 
Mayor, 

iKach of the new burghs, in addition to its oniinary roa-^ 
gistrates, is to have its i>wn recorder, or cnnunal yndge,* 
who Is to preside at the sess.ons, held once everv fpiarter as 
at prcsonl. or more frequently, slumhl it he ton no expedient, 
and composed of h,)ih the county and the burgh , mag isv^"* 
tratc.s. A* the bill stiyuls at present, the appointment of 
the recorder is vcsitd in the crown: l>ot tin* I.ovd (..’hau- 
ccllor Jiitimuted that tUu lUviticr woulil he further considcrud 
hofore the bill wu*- .i^am hruuulit hna.ad, and that a right 
of cmicurriiig with the cr -wn might jios-ihlv be given to tho 
f'orporations in the appointment of the offu'tr in question* 
To '^ecure the pri>jii*r dischargv* ol the duties sf the office^ 
it i.s 1 » be enarte<l, that the reiorder shall reside for tt cer- 
tain part of the year m the place, and furtficr that ho shall 
nut pmctise in Ins profession of a hamster, either ai the 
sesr^iuiis or the assizes. At prescni, as is veil known, it 
frequenily happens, that except w lien he comes to preside 
in Ills court, the nworihw never mwu ui the burgh whose 
utfii er he is. 

Whatever modifications ma\ lie aflenvardft iutroiluced 
into the details of t)m mcu.sure, it js probable that this out- 
line will be finally adhered to m all its more important 
jiartb. 

PUBLIC’ PETITIONS. 

TifC Committee for reporting on Public Petitions have issued 
five Repcirts siiffx! uur last publication, numbered from .35 
to 39. The Allowing is an abstract, upon a similar plan lo 
our former ones : — 

Parlmmeniartf, 


For vote by ballot . . . . ^ , 

Fur triennial pariiiimenti « . . . 

Against nochirnA) legislation . . , 

Fur re]>eal of aeptcuuJIi act . 

Eccic$iaMf4oai, 

For the better obserrance of the laibbath 
Agaiobi the sabbath ubservaiice bill 
Aguiiicit Irish church iemporaimcH' bill 
For better reguUtmg the estabhshvd church in 

Wales 

Against church estalliiihinents 
Fur removal of religious ihsabilities 
For ahehliun of tithes in Kngland 
Agsinet tithes* eommuuUiou lull 
Against church patroiiugs in Scufftud . 
bur abolition of tithes in Ireland • 
Against the compuetffou act (Ireland} • 

For legohaifig monkgea « « 


No. or 

Ifo . sf 

PtUtloof. 

8{gn«. 

60 

26.607 

5 

3264 

10 

3156 

20 

10430 

1171 

277m 

23 

2930 

120 

11263 

8 

3500 

11 

22300 

132 

25610 

61 

18080 

36 

9740 

156 

67529 

73 

36302 

5 

450 

» 

3333 



lias. 


cmmmm vo the newspaper* 


190 


For removal of diaaViUttea fi^ iba Jewi 
For reform in Cburcit of Kniy^land « 
Agaiubt the aUmioiiitering ofoatbt » 

Tajte$, 

Against ihe hoiiHe aud window tax « 
Avcuinst l)o« lax on merchant iieainea 
Fin icilucttuu of tuxHtion . « * 

For reircul of the aiaU tux * 

Agutnbt the aH^elfhod taxea 
Ftir the iq>ou) oi‘ the corn lawi 
Jii fuviiiir of Kdinburgh annuity tax biU 
Against diltd . . . . * , 


Against various ot)ier taxcM^ none of which have 
been inciudmi in any forfuer enumeration 

Murnd, 

For ropoal of the union .... 
Agtiiust the divturhuncev* HH • « • 

In favour of Dublin and {^gaforrn nhipcXMl 
Agoiii^t ditto 

In favour oi the mm system of eduaatioii . 

nust ditto 

In thv ton of grand jury hill , . • . 

Foi intuoiuL’Uoh of j»our-Uwi . , , 


No. of 

No. of 




Itstamiifi 


Pvttiioos. 

Stffut. 



Oaonlities 

Ibr Hutna 

QuantHUa 

50 • 

45405 



Im^Kirtad. 

ConsuTn|)Lion. 

Espune^. 

9 ' 

0551 

Butter . . , . 

cwf*. 

12.3,169 

121J93 

. — 

21 

1404 

Cassia, Lignla 

Ihs. 

898,420 

61,162 

718,772 



<3iees« . , . 

cwts. 

134.459 

130.039 

— 



Cumauion 

lbs. 

225,869 

2CI72 

504 64.3 

127 

69605 

l3uves . . . . 

• lo. 

128,223 

83 ft^5 

81.912 

30 

39.30 

Cochineal 

do. 

224.371 

1.34 .'22 

168,320 

39 

45515 

Cocuii-Nuts . 

(io, 

3,483J 18 

502,806 

i„53i.iai 

1^96 

42806 

Coflee 

(lo 

43,U(*7,828 

22,71 5, b()7 

22,485,4M 

4S 

20683 

(/0(iiH:r, unwfoutihi 

rr.tA, 

661 

6 

^ 1,550 

26 

27612 

Cutk, unmuuuiiiL'tined no. 

4G,%2 

43,274 

. ■ - 

1 

9096 






5 

214 

Cork : — 






• 

W heat 

ijrs, 

! .8 'S,6‘b; 

1.2dl.5S5 

43,451 

1 


Barh'V' . 

. (b- 

,Jh ,V38 

r>2.',(;y6 

64l 

16 

045 

Oats ... 

. d . 

6j!i 61 ;j 

331.^4 

5,571 



Rye . •. . 

. n ' 

9. *ji.a 

• .56 ‘ 67 

36,735 



Pe.M»e and Beans 

(.0 

bn, 304 

77 226 

507 

42 

12920 

Wheat me. d and 

• 




666 

422260 

Flour 

cwt*,. 

l,t> 

Fill a. 142 

68,664 

9 

475 

Cortex Peruviatui 

( r 




2 

91 

.lesuits’ Brfi k 

, iIjS- 

2-'k6:s 

112,773 

137,573 

2 

67 

Cotton, p <“* f goeds of 1 nd.a 


V.i.M 


18 

2071 

init pi iiiftMi . 

pUMCH 

F'jfil r>6 

1 12 I'-'h 

784,317 

16 

5.KM 

('ii*tun'., jiri.'itcd . 

(Mp S ll... 

1 bj-.-suh 

M* f/:6 

133,068 

22 

3916 

('urran»s 

cvv ts. 

212,*hh 

1 i^j « 1-. 






y or the al)i'htio!i of slavery 

sillvVit^ aboirtllfn IriU , 

^ii au'l'jvun tj»<- ('ay.e oi (iootl Hope * 
^Against i*f^:n}H»imtion to I'lave-holdcr^ . 
Au'iiust ah>dil)oM without cunifiensation 
l a ahvration of tuwu r^s^wcimg Mig«ir refilling 
f'^To fivinir of iuvtorics regulation lull . • 


A^akist the retail bier aft 



227 

.'Dm 7 






aUcralHin in ditlu , 



18 

1 429S 

j B'ur . 

. Number 

17/.02 

1.6U 

6,969 

A^'uuist a]n>ihLfai)CJi act , 



16 

82:i 

[ Beaver 

, . no. 


6’> 6^*9 

— 

Dntw ditto bill « 



30 

5.9 

1 Fnch . . 

. . do. 

2 5 i ron 

27 

— 

in n,vui«r id' iKTIo 



3 


Mvii'in 

, . tl\». 

2M.i"r 

j.i:> *5'.o 

7,2C9 

A^'ainst Bank ct lingiaud charter 



n 


•Mink 


1 ‘ Af.t 

.')h ('tifj 

— 

J>nti< ditto dittu bid 



10 

krhu 

Mu-Mpiaxh 

» 1.0 

77: Mi i 

'l7 1 2 i 1 

602 662 

AgaiU'^tihe ti.uikrniitN' t^hcotiand) bill 



|9 

636 

j Nutjia 

Ou, 

494 t^'*r 

42h i'*. 2 

— 

in iHvuur i f Ciackmauuau aud K-iurosa purtah«i 



O: et . . 

. . do. 

23, '-ft 

3 F4 

6,669 

bill 


» 

8 

2886 

; G.ui;er 


:>.3i5 

4. '•-7 

6,092 

Agamn dum ^ 

. 

. 

10 

2074 

1 






Ag*ujHi iiotaurh-jwihlic luU . • 

lo ia\ vA'.r <-t ditltj . , . . 

in 1 viuij of 

A;: uiisl rating ot !i.nenien<«’ lull • 

In lavour ui dtUo .... 

IWai ntg to the Sk'ols burgh bill . • 

Tin reguUiions rvsts'^^'iug cut ho*e « 

Frion irame*woik kiutrers for ditto • 

Vio r«*gnUtu>uti rvhperting linen weaving 
1 0 lu\ OUT of local CiOirts 

For iii'juiry le^iHtctmg CaiW bat Infield s imsettt;ig 
< uniidaimiiK ot aliiises in corporatioiiH * 

In t.ivour vd biltidaiigh ainiuity tax bill 
Against ditto . . * « * 

AgauiHl unprisonmeiit fur debt . « 

Against the nietrupohs jHiUce . 

Ag.i. list the vestry tti ts . . • 

Agoumt general register bill . , 

Ag utust highways' biU . • 

Other niiNcellanvouR petitions, te- 
' ported Miice the pubUemtion of 
the Coiupauiun lo the Newspa- 
per, No \ HI. 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 
frad^. -fmporU and /f.iTWf^.—Quaiititbii of thti^ pripci- 
paV orticiest of foreign and colpnial morebandiao it^^rtod. 
UtaiiHHl for home copsumplion, and expoj^, in Ae year 
euding Januiuy . 5 , 18;i2-(aU fractional 4 n«ntiUa» omitted). 


13000% 

3 MO 

list 

1 3^.11 ' 

I95y )9 j 


Hrr vNjo IIauh Wooii-* 
Fn»tic . . , ti» <s. 

Lvi.;v\iMi 1 , . . 

itij , . 

Klcpl'i ml*, ite h . 

Fi^s . . . . <i u 

FlttX And T<av, or CoOdla. 
lit neutp aiui flix . CWt;i. 


Ashes, pearl and pot . cwts. 
BunUu ... do. 
Bark^ oak and cork troa do* 
Hrusstozio, rough . do. 
Bfialliia . « • • Ibiti 


(^usuUfcicyi 

Imporieih 

wts. 228,750 
do. IM,(i49 
do. 931,075 
do. lte9,42V 
Ibi. 2,070,39# 


Retained 
Ibr Home 
CoiiR^m|>tiou. 

192,949 

252.499 

929i999 

296,9^9 


Quantities 

£xiionc<t 

23,469 


(*r Si : — 

Alo-hu.* « . • . d 

Hii* rye . . . .ns. 

Sliedac .... do. 

H. lJ^ or Iioniut'4 of 

Stf.iw . . N uiiiltcr'*' 

Heiii]’, unc}ri'>*M.‘d , cwu. 

Ilidv&i uuljinucd . du. 

ImhgM .... li .s. 
hun ui bars . . . tons. 
Le«id, pig . . . d.j. 

hiiallw^i Gloves . p-uis 

I. £.\iO?JS \XD HhaKOI.-^ : 

Fack.'iges nut cvcviiinig 
ntlbO ctilnc inches 
Ditto ahuvt oiHMJ. urul nnt 
ixci‘i’dlug r'i(f0 . 
Ditto .dnive 73hl). ft id Uiit 
vxceeiiing I4,lt'0 

Li<\r.Ns, t 'AMiiun 1-, ^.c. — 

Piece . . . 

I)iTtu, plain and dl.ipcr.— 
Kutvrvd by ti»e ell . »'1U 
Ditto !»} the piece . picci s 
Ditto ‘l\ th« isipi.iie 
yard . . mj. yds. 

Ditto at vahio . 
Ljquorica juice . . cv. is. 

Mace .... lbs. 
AUdder . . • cwTs. 

Madder-root . • d‘** 

Molasses . • * d^- 

Nutmegs . • • lbs. 


ir7,3;'8 


iNr*‘ 280 

4'>4 :r.» 143.611 

nhJ.-viS ) 6^7, .iSl 

_ 

•.r i, jo; 

2>h(l99 

‘J.diM'.KU 4.374.241 

Hm'’. 4 255 

U l,i34 


165,073 

71.619 


454,431 

1^956 


2b.l00 

jL'U.UdJ) 

41,237 

43,935 

52,449 

332,275 

219,363 


On- , 

Castor • ♦ # lbs, 393,191 

Olive . • « goUoas 4,159,917 

Palm • • ♦ ewta, 164,760 


140 

6,(H)2 
lh,it9 4 
48.756 
53 302 
348,626 
1&2,369 


327^940 

1,928,892 

175,452 



140 


COMPANION IX) THE NBWSPAJ^B. 


SepTEMBBH, 




Qoanlilit's 

jmporU'd. 

for Ilomo 
CoiiBtiuiption. 

'BhlbhCT . 

. . tuns 

1,969 

1,969 

spermaceti 

. do . 

6,816 

6,774 

iS’ot, Mubher 
eeti 

or Sperm a - 
. , . do. 

15,8Sl 

14/283 

Opimu - 
Pop[>i‘i . • 

. . lbs. 

9,967 

25,9:17 

. . do. 

6, ‘27.1, 4^0 

2,050 OS-2 

PlIlILJltO 

. . do. 

1,810,616 

301,400 

Pilin'-'. . 

. . cwfs. 

9,370 

8.011 

Quii-ks;lver, . 

. . lbs. 

314/286 

192, .3 10 

K.iisiuK 

. . cwts. 

216/282 

102.204 

Ubiibail) . • 

. . 11).S. 

140,395 

40.121 

Bicc . . 

. . cwts. 

168,714 

1 10,100 

RiL*e in the hui»] 

is . bushels 

225,556 

1 S9.368 

S.ilhower 

. . cwts. 

2,772 

2..300 

Sago . . 

. . do. 

2,549 

3,423 

SaUi'etre . 

. . ‘do. 

1 75.9 18 

1 5.5, 499 • 

Saisaparilla 

. . . lbs. 

1 76,854 

107,110 

Seeds 

Clover 

cwts. 

110/2,55 

114,663 

Flux and Liahced hubhels 

2,759,103 

2,476,990 

K.ipe seed 

. . do. 

•107,275 

396.502 

T.vres . 

. . do. 

88.939 

81,480 

Senna . 

. . lbs. 

250/296 


Shuiuac 

. . cwts. 

133,799 

1*27,821 


CjH.llllilU'* 


f,8M 4\(\ 

848,108 

lOLHl'i 

84,SS(i 


Whale fiii* . 
Wool, cotton 
I Wool, bhttcp's 

Wine : — 

CajMs 

Vrtinch , • 
Portuj^dl 
SjuuiaU 
Madeira 
( 'Uiiary 
Hhciiish 
Othtit sortM , 
Of all KorU 

Yarn, lineu, raw 
ZaJlm . 


Quaiiilti«g 

liu]K>rte<l. 
. d(N 7,191 
. lb^. 288,674,853 
. do. 31,(i52,9‘.’y 


gilUoilH 
. do. 

. do. 

. du. 

. d.>. 

. do. 

. do.* 
. do. 
. do. 


428,154 
351,102 
2.703,^1 
2.80 j, 128 
050,514 
191,910 
71,352 
3 19,29.3 
7,116,870 
17,3.52 
227,512 


llotainnd 

fcrr Humn Quimtldei 
(,'imbumptlMn. EAi>ortttU. 

0,723 

273/249,053 22,308,555 
29,009,908 1,025,902 


539,584 
254,300 
2,707,7.14 
2,089,5.12 
209,127 
94,117 
57,888 
259,9 i(i 
6/21 2, ‘iOl 

17, .352 
227,982 


Shifjping {Port qf London ), — The foUowinj; ib a Htate- 
mcnt of the number of Ships and their rogisU^r tonnage^ 
vluch have entered the port of London during each half 
year of the yearn 18*29, 1830. l«3l, and 183*2, and the half 
year ending Midsummer 18.33, distinguishing Bntii^h and 
and foreign. For the last half year, \vc have nKo tlislm 
I guished the Countries from \vhenci‘ lhe\ arrived. 


ij.iv r— ^ 





Fur till* liolf years c*ii<hn^ 

UnU&li. 









SlllpM 

'J'omk* 


l.m. . 

B'lw and waste 

. lbs. 

3,992,593 

,3,778.701 

29,975 

Midsuininer 1829 

13M. 

200,144 

t>63 « 

111,11*2^ 

3'i.ru\vn 

du. 

629/261 

514,240 

*2,5,3 1 1 

Christmas 18*29 

1.592 

261,070 

601 

103, -(103 , 

Muuutvvctures 

of Eu- 




Midsuunner 1630 

924 

120,757 

457 . * 

•-70,024 


. . do. 

158,831 

148,478 

9,202 

Christmas 1830 

lorfi 

i8 1,479 

829 

136/251 

Ditto, India, viK. Kaiula- 




, Midsummer 1831 

13JI 

201,910 

810 

134.826 

uas, Ruimds, 

ilc. pieces 

185,117 

101.023 

10(‘,337 

Christirias 18,31 

i:'5i 

252,62:1 

714 

1.30,532 

Cl ape III pieces 

. . do. 

l,.3071 Val 

IK' 1 

1 S18 

MuiNumnler 1832 

78S 

130,979 

421 

09 491 

('rape scarfs, 

sbawls, 

> 

110,48.5 \ 


Christmas lh32 

la'ib 

194, .320 

430 

81,034 

&c, . . . 

uumlH*r 

27/2v33j 

1 

1^ 27,819 

Midsummer 1631 

899 

1 1 1,233 

.523 

77,481 

Tufl'eties, damasks, Kc. 










pieces 

10,631 

£5,516 

6,383 







Calf and Kid, uutanued, 

. cvv'tH. 42,0.37 

Deer, undrt-ssed miiiil)er 12.), ,357 

Goat, ditto . do. 3.54,584 

Kid, ditto . • do. 595,573 

Kid, drfs.sid , do. 021,780 

Lamb, umlri'sscd . do. 2,8*20,092 

Sittl, ditto ♦ . do. 541,092 

Siualts • « . lbs. 391,523 

SiielttT . , . . cwi*. 70,412 


Bum . proof gallong 7,892,722 
Brandy ... do. 1,461,897 

Geneva . . . do. 213,920 

Kujiar, uivrctiued . ewts, 5,36(>/202 

Tallow .... do. 1,040,091 

Tar 1-iHtK 10.572 

Tea lbs. 31,048,920 

Timueh : — 

Battens and batten 

ends . . gt. hunds. 14,596 

Deal aud deal ends do. .5 4 ,9 1 5 
I^athwuod . , . do. 11,373 

Masts., yards, &c., under 
12 inches in diame- 
ter . . . number 13,438 

Ditto, 12 inches and 
above . . . loads 4,703 

Oak plank, 2 inches thick 
or upwards . . do. 2, .525 

Staves . . gt.hiinda. 76,431 

Teak . , . loads 23,839 

Timber. 8 inches sipiaro 

OT upwards . . do. :>62.199 

Wainscot logs, do. do. 2.571 

Tin 8.099 

Tobacco, unmanufacd. Ihs. 33,107,679 
Ditto, manufactured, and * 

.... do. 220,100 

Turjientine, not worth more 
than 128. per cwt. ewts. 317,895 

Valonia .... do. 134,307 

W'ax, bi»es • • . do. 7/203 


112.9 48 
!t7, lu9 


40,194 

31,079 

212,422 

486,527 

621,780 

2,819,706 

528,206 

348,115 

20,526 


.3,624,597 2, .17 5,527 
1/235,101 r>ohi;2 


//hf'/, “In No. VIIL ve gu\c n detailed alistr'ict of the 
Exports and Impi^rlb t)f \Vt)4)l and \Vt»oUoii MonafiKtures 
fur the year 18J2. The folUnxing is a siateuu'nl uf tiu; 
Exports of the (juantities of Sheep and Laiiih.'.' Word, and 
; Wtsdlen, and Worsted Yarn, and the rieclared value of 
Woollen MunufucturcB, frvnnthi* veur 1820 lolUo above vcai, 
both inclusive. 


23,898 

3,781,011 

918,733 

10.075 

29,997,055 


*207,072 

120,721 



W ool 

\ (110. 

Mail!.’.! 



/U. 

i. 

1820 

.35,212 

;V‘24 

.5,. 386, 1 .38 

1 fS2 1 

3 4/226 

9.121 

6,462,hh<» 

1822 

33 208 

12,515 

6,i8H.l67 

J v2.{ 

‘2o,563 

6,42.3 

.5,u3tt,,58t» 

1824 

.53.74.1 

1*2,640 

6,01.1 051 

1825 

1 1 2 424 

76,961 

6,185 648 

1826 

1 13,130 

131,032 

4.10)6,879 

1827 

2;8,.552 

255,708 

.5'245,f)t!t 

1S28 

1,669,389 

436,722 

5,06 ',741 

1829 

1,332,097 

589, .5.58 

4,587,603 

1830 

2.951,100 

I,li)8.023 

4,728,666 

1831 

3,49 4,275 

1 ,592,455 

5,232,01,1 

l.sii 

*4,199,825 

2,201,464 

5,244,479 


546,078 

2,701 

12,226 

19,418,940 9,358,356 


c301,199 

137*193 

10,095 


Coals . — The export duty on coals, culm, and cindeib, bus, 
uiideigono considtuable rodurtions within the lust three* 
years. It is now in no case higher than 6 a\ 8flf. per ton, 
which is on being e.xported to foreign countries in foreign 
ships, not belonging to Stales wnth which wo have treaties 
of reciprocity ; and is only half that amount in other ships. 
The duty on sinallgcoals, culm, and cinders, is now 2^, per 
ton, in BntisU ships or ships of Stateu acting under treaties 
of reciprocity, and 4 a*. per ton m other ships. AVbca ex- 
ported to any British poasessions, tlio whole arc duty free. 
Under the previous scale, during part of 1831, smaU coals 
and cinders were subject to the same duty as coals. The 
ibllowing are the exports for the lobt three years, with tlio 
amount of duty theiwbn. 

Quantitioti Exported. 


80,061 


Coals and 
(3tifl«rs. 

Small 

Cools. 

('ulm. 

Totul. 

Total duty, 



• Tons. 

Tuns. • 

Tuns. 


£ 

— 

1U30. 

255,169 

248,717 

535 

504,4(9 

63.890 


1831 

328,123 

182,123 

585 

510,831 

55^37 


1S32 

370,283 

217,686 

338 

580,440 

^i706 
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RETURN of iho EsTABi-HnuRNTi nf the PtiBi.ic.UisrMiTMKNTs and Officks in 1921 obd 1832 respectively, 
a !! ' 


DKPARTMENITS. 


■Mint OWict* 
Wat (>n!ot*. 


Tnclluliu^ Oflike for M 


Anny 

C*<immaii(U'r-^n-(!hi«if s Office* . 
QuarlurmastPr-GumTal'M Office 
ArI]uteint'Oi*nurrtVs (MRc« ► 

Arrir, Mt dical Pourd , 

(’h I>cjaitoJunf 

^ Clo-l'viM Uosjtii.d, )iK*lo(ani; Sucre 
j Aj^'Mit'v, aijil Tru;vj»urerji Offi 
Alicu Otf V 

Sla1i(;ii»'r difiM' , , * . 

f Ji'j: tr.ii .il ( '(lo.ucil Sl,iv**'i OfTiv 
lie l^lvur ( Hfii . , , 

('oiM|'itrt'r;« i H ot \rmy Acroiuitn Ol'ici* 
Natu-oal Ihhi (Mtk'o . 

LfitUry . 

Auf'.j i'\ Oflo'c. K\(:hu4(iuT 


O'.-llU! .4 

the K\/*Jiefpie5 

\ Oftic 

Dil'ti 

ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

didtu 

ditto 

Ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


ilitary Hoards' 104 


KSI'AHLISIIMENT. 


1«21. 


Jtftimberj 

Purtnnt, 


Treasury*, includinj^ (Itimmiwariat 
SecretaiA' uf tttafPi Home Department 
liitlo Fon‘i<rii ditto 

Ditto Colonial ditto 

Privy ( nnncil Office , . . , 

Ditto for Trade . . . , . 

f Admiralty, including; the Naval, Victualluifif, J ! 
K and Hoyal Marine Deparimentfl, 

( and Ahrriad , , . . 

Audit tlffice. inclu^rmf;!' lato Colonial Audit Office 
Clrduance Departmont . , . 

(rtuitotxui ditto 

Kxciiie ditto , , 

StaijipB ditto . , « 

'lax ditto ^ . 

•Pont Office ditto 


tarj's, 


Clvik nf the IVHn Office, KxchetpiiT 
Kxilu'(|uer H»H Cffilce , 

Auditor'h I^Rud Keveuvie Oftire 
Barou'M l'’xche<iiu r. Smtland . 

Wood^i, Forevtn, and Laud Uevenue Office 


iUEEAM). 

Chief Se>'ri*tat\’« OtHcc 

Ditto in London 

Privy Conned Office 

Vicf'Ta'a^inun's Office 

Pnvy SeaMttlice 

< Ifficc of Puhlic \V«rk« • . . . . 

OtBce for Audit to;; Civil Accounts • • 

Hoard of l‘ir<it Fiuiti 

Hibernian Sciiool r 

Office of Lieutenant- General Commaniling 
Army Medical Office 
Quarto ma»tcr«Gcneral’» Office , , 

Deputy • J ud(^e-Ad vocate-QcneraVe Office 
ProvosLMiU>bal»(ieiierara Office . . . 

Adjutaut-GcnemPs Office ^ 

Comraiiwariut Department . . . , 

Hoyal Hospital, Kilmainham .... 
Hoard of Obantable Donationa and Biwiuests 
Alilitary Account (ffiice ...... 
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30 

33 

20 

20 

20 

L67S' 


Amount of] 
Saturitff. 


N'limber 

of 

Perilous. I 


£. 

82.150 

22 . 05:1 

25,525 

17,405 

t».7H0 

7,862 

465,400' 


183 54.100] 

1,221 238,703 

1 0,8 10; 1,100, 448 
8,578! 0253017 


024 ; 

38o‘ 

1,087] 

27 


1832 


Amoont of] 
8aliiries. 


REDUCTIONS. 


Nmnlujr 

of 

PCTHOn*. 


08i 


171.700 
00,180 
115.240 
lo.O.ll 
p;.(m 
2 1 22 i 


115 

30l 

30] 

33 I 

17^ 

25 

7 - 2:1 

95 

8il) 

9,15l)| 

G;\77\ 

458| 

27G| 

1,815 

30- 

S7' 

51. 


£. 

67.812 

20.3,1.5 

23.527 

,21,527 

8.08b 

9,860 

2U,r):>l 

31,152 
140.991 
975.059 
744,450 
121,78V 
46.515 
ll.iJ27! 
10,175 
a 1,09 5 

18.015 


Abate Addffiona 


Tntul Reductions effected Mince 1821 . • • 

Add Reductions direct ea to be made on Voc.-incies 


ToTAi. Aiada and to made 


Pmotro 


or.f 
*" 1 

1 ^ ’>21 

it»; 


22 

5.2/2 

24. 

5,712' 

^24^ 

•( 1 . 7 12 

28, 

7Mi\ 

k! 

1,6 /(I 

7i 

3,571?! 

"i 

4.99:t 

13 ' 

5,uo! 

2 

*i 

900 

'i 

216' 

1681 

20,637 

K.'.’S 

1 9,«x7 , 


1 AM 

h' 

1,166*- 

49 

5,6' 7 

:i 6 

4 . 3 : 1 ! 

4 


4 

1 . 210 ' 


1.27 -2 

(1 

1.5 19, 

0 #)| 

n.7^5 

**< 

D»A89, 

it'.' 

4;> 

32] 8,7.56; 

361 

9.M.: 

, 

• . i 

2 {; 

15..75b 

20 

r2,.s72! 

• i) 

W/ 

6 

5.7b^| 

hi 


5 

4 . 094 ; 

h\ 

'.,v-r 


5.('(h>i‘ 

6 i 

ii.21 J 

f 

r . :i 

If.! 

9or,j 

lo 

6.1 K' 

IP 

3.--ri 

n 

,3.7 9<i 


l.bUij 

n 

1 2 ‘5 5 1 


I7,t>2| 

31 

10.6h) t 

i ‘‘"'i 

33,l)')^ 

i 

91 : 

2L67‘t! 

1 i 

54| 

.r.d 

3s 

1 1.5 5ti 

! 1-2! 


s 

1.9 1b 

bi 

'2,577; 

f 

2.0 7 7 

27' 

lf)M 

M 

G.315 

2 

1 3K5 

2 

luo 

131 

1 12.Mt 

39 

5.677 

2.:> 

7,17'' 

25 

5,4 IV 

5 


8 775 

27 

1.97'^ 

2i 

1.69S 

8 

1.8 P) 

g; 1J03 

20 

f.GGtl 

16 


9 

1 M 1 

% 

Ilf) 1 

1 

5% 

1 

filir. 

3 

223 

1 

168 

9 

1 t'l8 

9 

1,013 

92 

S.116 

13 

2,420 

62 

4.5 M 

54 

3,39b 

2 

21b 

2 

193 

4G 

l(’,2-22 


* ' 

' 2M8() 

3,77'2,e05 

21,305 

2.819,622 


955 

8S 

307 

1.360 

2,201 

166: 

Ui9| 

• • i 
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79 

S 

46 

5,7,58 

183 


5,575 

114 


I! 

gI 

1 * 

4i 


3l 


t fftfcted. ^ 

Tu l>c made a 
racantJen octui 

TIONS. 

Linount of 
baloritm. 

h 

II' 

Ajnounl 

of 

Siilarlen, 

1 ^ 

£ £ 

Afnonnt 

«f» 

^Hluriev, 

i'- 
ll, 34 7 

3 

£. 

4,031 



1,720 

1 

1.972 



1,99S; 

■1 

1,S8H 

r> 

— 

■ • 1 

*2 

1.S67 

13 

4.059 



980 


• - 1 



5 

2,018 

250,915! 

! 




— 

2.3,03sj 

0 

566 



91,772! 

20 

1.550 



. - 

191,3rt9i 

' 3;! 

2J/i2 i 


■ 

180,6371 


: LM,5ir> 


. 

52.972! 

36 j 

l.0t»f> 


— 

43,6.15) 3i 

.3, '192 

___ 


2.113 

1| 

890 

12 a 


456| 

.. 1 


3 

M. 

16,916! 

3 

1.100 

— 

— 

.5,2t^7 j 




1 ^ 

i — " 

2,213' 

• • i 




t 


, , 

2 

440 

1 

i 

183 

4 

615 

l,U(iO' 





— 

i 


2 

142 

CS4 



— 


7501 _ 

— 

— 

— 

2851 — 




.. 

716' — 

j — 


— 

. ^ 

1 ^ 

; — 


— 

1 , \ 

I 

1 • 


1 77 

1,296 _ 


— 



1 

! . . 

10 

4,229 

9.622 







2.918! .. 

1 100 





:i'2 

1 

1 — 



3S6 

1 •• 

! 29 i 

— - 



8"i) 


1 





209 


j — 





:{.H35 

•• 

' 150 

— 



151/ 


1 j 





.'1.5 :> 

1 

1 

: ' 



6.79 i 

0 

] 3.90tl 





8,379 

i 

1 

— 

— 

2.HS3 





2,238 

— 


— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 



— 

10,229 

— 







1.285 

! — 






6 .839 




— 

1 ,7 15 

— 

— 

— 

— 


, . 

, , 

.4 

27; 

281 



— 


1 — 

7 46 



— 

i 

i 

! 239.1 



; 


— 

i 450 

— 


-- 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

5 5 


— 

— ' 

— 

— 


' 




5,7'J6I 

1 





•mm 

1,1 17l 

1 

‘238 



23 

— 

— 


.. 

10,222 

— 

— 

— 

— 

965,240 

114 

1 73,006 

iM 

1 

12,05 


12,057 


953,183 

73,006 


5,6831,026,189; 


Per Annum. 
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SEPTBliWfc, 


comAsmis to this wmimfiXL 


Bankers. — A return was ordered by the House of Com- 
xnona, of all 'joint-stock banks, and all private banks in 
Bttgland that 'aave suspended payment, or become bank- 
rupts since IH24, distinguishing those within sixty-five 
miles from l/mdon, from those beyond that distance. The 
return proscMitcd states thut there is no retiu*n or in- 
formation in iny ofiice, whereby 1 am enabled to state the 
nature oi aiiy bank, whetlier it be one of joint stock or not: 
nor cun 1 (ell when any banker has stopped payment, 
e:^ccpt it is evidenced* by the lodgment m this otlicc of 
dofUiiienU for the issuing of a commission or fiat in bank- 
rujitcy. " By this return it appeal's, that frtvin Jan. Jk‘ 24, 
to Juno, 183:3, thcTO were 39 dockets slrucU against banking 
firms in Lunduii, and within (>5 miles theroof. and 120 
beyond that distance; and* commissions or fiats were 
issued in every case except throe. Jt should, however, ho 
added, that separate 4t*ckcls appear to have been struck in 
several c-ases against the same firm, and against the diffe- 
rent members of the same linn. A m l her return gives the 
amount of the dividend hitherto paid 1 j\ the I,.mdon bankers 
who have been declared bankrupt in the period al>o\e- 
mentioned. By tins, it appem-s that llu re has been paid hy 
Fauntleroy and C'o., 8 a. in the ji »und ; Chnuihers no 
dividend; Sikes and Wilkinson, 18.v. S//. : Pike, Howell, 
and Pike, 4tJ. ; Ciordon, Army Agent end Banker, fiii/. : 
Marsh, Na\y Agent and Banker, 1 is l\tL ; Fry and Chap- 
man, 3?.: Remington and Sl/phenson, 10.^. liw/. : Gray, 
formerly of Hartshrath. near Mol(l„ Flint, Wme-merchunt 
and Banker, no dividend ; Miicdonald and CampheU, 
Army Agents and Bankers, no dividend; Bond and Pat- 
tifiall, 1 1a\ Sd. ; Maberley, ‘2^. ; Duckett and Moriand, 6.^. 


and Peterborough, in Northamptonshire ; Oakham and Upp(n|3f* 
ham, m RtiBaudihire; MeUim Mowbray aOd Market 
boruu^^, in lasieeatemhite ; Huntingdon in Hunts, ami W'is* 
beach in Canibridgeshxm. 

Stuckey’s Banking Company, 12; Bristol, Briilgrwafer, Taunton, 
Chard, Crewkeme, Ilouugter, Laag|iort, Wells, Bruton, and 
Shepton Mallet. 

WakeSrld Banking Company, 217 ; Wakefield, 

Whitehaven Joint Stock Banking Company, 225; Whitehaven 
and Penrith. 

Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Banking Company, 2'39 ; W'ol- 
verhempton. 

York City and County Banking Company, 286 ; York, Malt on, 
SeUw, Howden, Scarborough, aud Guolc. 

York union Banking Coifit*^ny, 2^ ; York, Bridlington aud 
Great Driffeld' 


pTcise Licenses . — The number of licenses issued in Eng- 
land and Wales, under the provisions of the act I Will. 1 V., 
c. 64, was, in the btU-year ending March 31, 1 831 » 29.558 ; 
in th6 ye&r ending March 31, 1832, 31,300; and in the 
vear onaing March 31,1 833, 33,738. The number of public 
liouses licensed for the sal« of beer, ale. and spirits, wa-a, in 
the half-year ending March 31, D3l, 45,886; in the year 
ending March 31, 1832, 46,339: aud in the year ending 
March 31, 1833, 47,286. The number of public bou»e'i 
licensed for the sale of beCr and ale only was, in the half- 
year ending March 31. 1831,' 5120; m' the year ending 
March 31, 1832, 5254; and in the vear ending March 
1833,4821. • .•• • 


Joint Stork — Tlie followmsr is a list of the joint- 

stock banks eslabhsbed under the act 7th Geo. IV. c. 46, 
with the numbt'i* of partners in each bank and the places in 
which their business is transacted. 

Bunk of Birmingbam, 203 parfuerii ; Birmi'igliam. 

Baok of Liverpool. 427 ; Liwipool 

Bunk of Miinclu'stor, 5/8 ; M.UK-hester and Bolton, in Lancashire, 
aud Stockport iii Chchhiic. 

Bank of UVst}uor<4aiJtI, 1 29; Kendal. 

Barnsley BuiikiiiV Company, 1 1 9; Barnsley 
BirnHnj;liuin Banking Company. 295 ; Birinin;;ham. 

Brailtord Banking Company, l/J, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Biadfuid Cominenc-al Joint Stock Banking Company, L'll ; Brad- 
lord, Yh/rKsline. 

Bristid Old Bunk, 8; Bristol. 

Ciiraberluinl L nimi Banking Company, 158; Workington, Cockcr- 
niourii, Mar} port, Wigton, Carlisle and 
Darlington District Joint Stock Banking Company, 274 ; Darling- 
ton, .Stooktoii, and Barnard Caslle, in Durliani ; Northalleiton 
and Stokesley in Yorkshire, 

GloiicesU'r'.hire Banking Company, 130; (Boiirester. 

Halifax Joint Slock Banking Company, 172 ; llaiif.ix. 
Huddersfield Banking Company, 285 ; Uudnerhfit'ld. 
Knaref.lHjrough and Claio Hanking Company, 100 ; Knarers- 
boioviglv, Welheihy, liipvm, Lasingwold, UeUn>.ley, Tliirsk, 
Bmoogiihritlge, Mashatn, Patcly Bridge, ( liWy ami ilarraguto. 
LauCiistur Banking Company, bl ; Lancaster, Ulveruton and 
Preston. 

Leeds Banking Company, 496 ; Leeds. 

Leicestershire Banking Compiiiiy, 5.1 ; Leicester and Hinckley. 
Leith Banking Company, 14; Carlisle. 

Liverpool Commeicial Banking Coin|>any, 104 ; Liverpool, 
Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Company, b57 : Man* 
chestet, Liverpool. Oldham, Ashton, Waidiigton, Bury, Piestoii, 
Blucivburn and Wigan, in Lancashire; Stockpoit and Nuutwich 
hil'lieshire ; Hanley, Stafford, Cheadle, I.ane Cnd and Kiigoley, 
in Statrordshirc ; Market Drayton in Shropshire, and Glossop in 
Deri)} shire. 

Mnfield and Huddersfield District Banking Company, 213; Mir- 
fitld, Hnddersfu'ld, Wakvfieid, DeWRhury and Dobcro«s. 

Noil«)lk and Norwich Joint Stock Banking Compani, 131 ; Nor- 
wich, Swaflhain, Foulsham, Kaat Derelmm, Fakeiiham, Lynn, 
Hill lesion and Watton, in Norfolk; and Bungay in Muffbik. 
Noith ol Knglaioi Joint Stock Banking Company, 5(48; New- 
cast leuj>on-T\ne in Norihumberlond, and Sunderland in 
Durham. 

Plynimith and Devonport Banking Company, 132; Plymouth, 
Devoiiiiort and Kingsbndge. 

Suddieworth Banking Company, 113; Saddleworth, A»h(on> 
OtvU^ Oldham. 

SheA>i*ld Banking* Company, 134; Sluffield. 

Stamtord and Spalding Joint Stock Bunking Company, 74; 
Stamfiml, Spalding, Market Deeping, Boattm, Bourn and 
GranlKain, ia Lincohiahue ; Qiiud.i!, Kettering, Tiira^^s^una 


Beviinue of India . — General Abatraet of the Revotiues 
arid Charges of India for three years, eft'onling to the latest, 
advices, allowing the Net Revenue, the Amount paid tor 
Intorest on Debts, aud the a'maining surplus Revenue. 



1828-9. 




UevAuiww, 

Cliai^rt 

iDt'MVttOii llftl't. 


£. 

£. 

L. 

BnllgHl 

, 14 62:1,840 

10.329.331 

1,809. 296 

Matlriis 

. 6,575,049 

5.2.’)6.h46 

1 00.27 .i 

Bomliav 

. 2, 3 J 1,802 

3.60ti.8 41 

22,057 

Kxpeiuef of St. Helena . 

1 hi ,051 

. . . 


£22,740 691 

19.507,306 

. 2,121,165 


Net kuriilus Revenue £1,022,130 



1820-30. 



Bengal 

. 13,858,177 

9 , 5 ns, 785 

l,7S(i,6.:8 

Madras 

. . . 5,415,.)87 

5,256,646 

20J.920 

Bombay 

2,421,443 

3,000,041 

21,135 

Expense 

of St. Helena . . . 

93,004 

. * . 


21,09.vi;07 

18,540 276 

*2,007,693 


Net surplus Revenue £1,1 38,238 



18.30-31, 



Bengal 

. 14,119,914 

0,224.037 

1 9 If. 2.30 

Madras 

5,3.18,260 

5.107,020 

218 K2U 

B imbuy 

2.541,136 

3,594.172 

42,154 

Expense of St. Helena . 

86,044 

. 


22,019,310 18,013.173 2,207,204 

Net surplus Uevonue £1,799,633 


Writers and Cadets . — Number of writers and cadeta ap- 
pointed in the East India sendee each year, ftum 1813 to 


1833. 


1813 

Writers. 

31 

1814 

f 

1815 

r>3> 

1816 

391 

1817 

20 

1818 

37 

1819 

27 

J820 

32 

1821 

40 

1822 

37 

1823 

22 


Cad«t^ 


59 

1824 

47 

182S 

65 

1826 

1827 

85 

1828 

336 

18^8 

627 

1810 

499 

1831 

# 403 

1832 

314 

1833 

211 



Writers, 

Codcls. 

35 

383 

39 

3.53 

55 

509 

58 

359 

60 

m 

62 

m 

58 

117 

63 

139 

36 

96 

11 

49 


Tithe Compo^tion, Ireland * — From the year 1^2 1 to 
1832, both ineluaive, there hat l^en advanced from tho 
consolidated fond in Ireland, for the payment of com- 
missioners apptdnted on behalf of the incumbents and 
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pifiahe* for imimblishiilff « composition of tithes, the sum 
of 140,3f2f. t3i« Sid ; m this sum there bos hMn repaid, by 
hieumhenis. by parishes ^S,506/. 4^^.; 

leaving a balance due to the public cf aos.saol* 0«. O^if. 

Polm Aitettttmmt. - Hetums of tha annual 
value of the property in each of the liieveral parishes and 
extra parochial places within the Metropolitan rolice Dis- 
trict, upon which the last Rate (or the Relief ef the Poor 
to tits ast of April, ) 833, was assessed. 

£. £. 

. 8X52 S(. Cli‘ntent Danes . . 66,043 

. 'Jf)63 St, ill the Kftnt I2‘»,l3l 

. I St, ti.-o , Hanover Sii. 537.604 

20, 0 ' (4i*or^e, SoulhwntK * <>8,280 

7J,4;18 I St. G anO St. OetK 227,r,.{'i 
7C\4N St. Janu'M, Wi^KtTninivter 232,56x 
« 74'> I Si. Jtihii, llatinKtead .31.372 

2l.80S(St Jiihii, Soiitliivark .34.710 

12J,y67 I VVo]»:.iut^ . . 20,0 M 

0«) j St, John, V^ e.>(ii}ittatvr . 47 71$ 
1 19,144 1 St. Kaiimnii** . . . 9‘>l3 

1 2.7 ,9 j St. Lulwr, iVIiiUlleiwx i 9.1x7 

2«,3or) ; VVe’<tm. • 9K.0<;6 


Acton .... 

Ariilbry Groimd, Old 
RanieM .... 

Batietwea . 

Bi'riiumilacy . « 

Bvthiial Green , . 

Brent tuTfh New . 

Bromley .... 

Caird«er«eU . 

Cimrter'house 
Cltehea .... 

ChiHvviik . • 

CiirUt Clmrch (MiiM.) ... 

riiiiHt Ch.ufh (S»me> ) 3f»J0() I St. Maitin ill the ruldii 147,OI<0 
ChipU iin . • , 30,0/0 , St. .Mnrv, Khii^iou 153.775 

- IrO.U'O ' Sf. M-.fJ'.ehoue' . .727.033 

25,935 . St . Neuin^on 109.533 
26.S»lvX* .‘•’r Maty h-SiMinl . .11.119 

Eur.iiv,il’t Inn . . . 318,5 i St M:iry, Stmitord, Bow 15.00!4 

• ^ 'h' '* N . ''*15 8.32 1 Si. Miiiy, WhiteehajMfl 1 13,319 

' ' ' , 53,092 , M Nnhul.i«, Det^fuid 

• 95 0*1 , St Ol.i\e, S.iMthwark 
. ‘2‘»,l6i j St Puiierji®, Mu'.dlenex 
93 401* 1 Si Paid, (,5ivi*iit (*ardei 
2b2;it<0 ;S , Paul. Dej.if.rd . 

, 1 0,799* S’ Priul. Sh Khvelt . 

. 9<!lio St. Sa\i,t«ir, Southwark 

. 7_*,240 Nr x^^,ii?cinv . . 

, 74 h7 St 'riiuitiii'*, Souihwerk 

. i X:i9.(m Hai, He. 


Cletkeiitt’cll . 

l^iiliiuin « 

l^ur.av,il’t Inn 
.i) 'i Iffii ? 

Htickiiey** .• 
Haiiiinerimith 
KeaM.jjfton . 

Xu lilietU 

Liiu'oiii'ii Ittn . 

51 ik’ Ksid Ne'e Tive ii 
w4li e l.iid Old Tuwn 
Padili/jy^Jou . 

Pi I'l'W .... 
Pnplar .... 
Pil'nev . . . • 

hH.clltl . . . . ’ 

koti.t'iliithc . 

KuiU Label I y 
St. Aadreu & Gc Uft^r 
St Aaiie, laineb5u*e 
S^ Aaue, \Vfvlunn>tii 


<)7 4ti' 

20. !'ji 

2 '. 9-3 

40^ ill.) 

, ij. 7 r:. 
109 311 
. 30 , 7:9 
, 56.122 


jlyll 


bl. Uotolpii, 33^730 


^,ll uy 
S Kire/a «h 
Sf.iK Newiii*; 
Suviiibairi « « 

'f'lwer, VV'obout . 
Tuwei.lVohm . 
riii.oy, Mnaifieni 
VVaadiwoilh . 


7lhiS 
. 28,843 
441,24 4 
39,540 
, 27.r/3 j 
. I7.SI 0 ! 
. 69.035 

. 1 2,5X0 
.* 3 o r> 

. 32.015 
. 3685 

ttt) Htfiuru 

1 1.520 
20,682 
, 5907 
. 1x55 

no K> turn 
. 5PiS 
10,748. 


The- above amnuntn arc, for the most part, those of the 
tack renu, but in xotne ca.sc^, in liitforent proportions below 
^ iL it aUo inrliides the rental of premises which are excused 
in the poor rate ashebsuieut, in consequenee of Iwmg 
empty, or for other cuu^ea. ^ 


PegifitmUon of -S/at*®* — Number of Slaves in each of the 
West India Colonies as tliey stood at tlie original and at the 
last region alien, with the dales of sucii registrations. 


Antigua # 


1617 


Mairjj, 

15,053 

FcHiAtei. 

. 17,210 


ToU 

32,269 

It * 


1827 


14,006 

. 15,7ii 


29,619 

Barl^doei 


1817 


35.354 

. 12,139 


77,493 

*> • 


1829 


37,691 

, 44,211 


81,902 

Bahamas » 


1822 


5529 

5271k 


10,808 

* 


1828 


4608 

4060 


9268 

Berbice 


1817 


1.3,802 

, 10,747 

• 

24,549 

J* • 


1831 


11,020 

0025 


2.X708 

Birmuda 


1820 


250,5 

2671 

a 

5176 

* 


1830 

« 

2107 

22G4 

t 

4371 

Dametora 


1817 


44,137 

. 3.?, 730 

a 

77, Sk 



1832 

• 

34,368 

. 31|186 


05,# 

Donuiiica 


1817 

* 

8024 

9335 


17,959 


1826 


73 

. 6030 


‘^15^392 

Grenada 


1817 


13,737 

. 14,292 

a 

28,029 


1831 


1 1 ,132 

. 12,172 

9 

23,604 

Jamaica > 


1817 


173,319 

. #2,831 

« 

346,150 



1829 


158,254 

. 164,107 


322,421 

Montserrat 


1817 


3047 

3563 


6610 


1627 


2867 

3396 


6262 

Kevis * 


1817 

• 

^685 

4917 

m 

9602 



1811 


4520 

4616 


• 9142 

St. Christopher 

»i * 

1617 

1831 

• 

a 

9665 

9141 

. 10,463 
9944 

4 

6 

.20', 168 
19,085 




Males. 

F<*Tiialr«. 

Totni. 

St. Lucia « 

1816 

7394 

6891 . 

1/i ,2^^> 

11 • . 

1831 

6119 

7t3 . 

13, .148, 

St, Vincent , 

1817 

12i74| 

12,47.5 . 

25,218 

1* • 

11431 


11,781 . 

22,997 

Tohngo . . 

1819 

7633 

7837 . 

1.5.470 

<1 • • 

Ih:j2 

5603 

648S . 

12,091 

Tnu'idad . . 

1815 

. 14,133 

11,411 , 

2.5,544 

n * • 

182*1 

12,591 

ll,l8;5 . 

2.1,776 

Virgin labuidft 

1818 

32,31 

3658 . 

6899 

i> * 

18:« 

2.510 

2869 . 

5399-* 


STAMPED AND UNSTAMPED PUBLICATIONS. 

A Mr. Joshua Hoiisn%, it^’apprars, has been lately con- 
victed at HuddtTfificld fur puhlishing an inistumped now*- 
paper, entitled 'fhe V oire of ihr and not jieing 

able, or not choosing, to pay the lonseqnent ];enaltJes, hat 
been committed to the W <ji*e field Ileu-i' it C^onvetion lot 
six months. Upon thi'» eu’Hl a gic:<t ok;ci\ has been' 
raised by a part of tiie ncA^paper pre^s. v, i.ich is in tha 
habit ol boasling loudest both of it>, ]ioiiC'1\ :tt,d Us logic, 
but tthich, on the prcaont ooeasion, lias noi shuun iimch oi 
either. 

Mr. Ilolwon and his Jissficiates, areordtni.' to ihe 7 Vk# 
Strn. (sec that paper for August 13th,)v^ero h i t > think 
that they miuht puhli-i)) llieir un-tamped iu'Uvpn])ur with 
impunity by tlie e.\ainple of the Prnjuf ,\fn^uzi'ifr. It is 
po^bible that this ns.verdmi may not be a nioiv rhetoncal 
doon^b, or a falschorxl. 3 hose jieisons ixung eoii^tantlv told 
by the True and other oracles pjofo.ssing an equal steal 
(or ihe ditfusiou of rnitii, lhat the Pfntty Moicazine was 
ttlloucd to he published without a fttoiup merely UuwugVi the 
favtmr of the Govrinment, may have believed ihat ^iu'di waa 
really the But when the editor of the True Sun gr>e8 

on to sav, •* they saw that work estuhhsh<*d in di fninco of 
the Stamp Od’ce,’ we take louie In tell him that, cn- 
hghtenei of the popular igmuance ns he vonid he thought, 
he asi.'»ert8 that which is fuUc. and which he well kuow's 
to lic faliiO — o\e, as faUe (thouah cenandv not quite ko in- 
decent) as any of the quack do<<t'»rs‘ ad\»Mn'pmt'iits, which 
he iiUo (bdy f-or\es up for the edificativ)u of hi- K-clers 

The Penntj Muu:nzntc is publihlinl " in dcfiMms* of the 
Stniiip Olhee,*' onl> in the same ‘‘cn^e in wim-h it inaj bo 
suid to be published in defiance of the* odice of tlic True 
Suit Itself; the Stamp Ofliee lias nothing to do with it 
If IS not a publication coming under any *d‘ the statutes 
wdinh give the Stamp Otiice a right of intcrfeivnce. It 
might as well h<* asserted, that Johnson's Du fionarij is 
published in dertance of the Stamp (Idice. 

The law on this subject is contained in the stattifo 
o('th Geo. III. oluip. 9. That act inipo*,t’.s a Ptamp duty 
onU upon primliral publications, the successive parts or 
numbers of whiidi appear at interval^ not e\eeeding 
tweutv-six da\S, and which ti’out of rnut<ers belonging to 
church or stale. The words of the* btutiite tire those : “ All 
pamphlets and papers containing any public news. inlellU 
genee, or occurrences, or any remark?*; or observations there- 
on, or upon any matters in Church and State. pnntc*d in 
any part of the United Kingdom for sale, and puhliNhed 
jicriodically, or in parts and numbers, at inter' als not ex- 
ceeding twenty-six dajs between the ]>tihiicui«ni tJ any 
two such pamphlets or papers, parts or number-, wliciv any 
of the said pamphlets or |>apcrs. parts m iHimbcJs n‘>fK*c-i 
tivcly, shall not exceed tw'o sheets, or shnl) he published for 
sale fbr a less sum llian si.xpencc, cxclustU' of the* duty by 
this act imposed thereon, shall be deemed and taken to 
he ncwspiqwrs, within tlu* ti ne in lent and meaning of 
several other acts of Parliament now iii force rolattiig 
to newapapers, and he subject to such and the same duties 
of stamps,*' &c. The Pennif Ma^uzhw docs not treat of 
matters in church or state ; it docs not give public nows* 
intelligence, or occurrences. The Unv demamU a stamp only 
in the ciftse of newspapers; the Magazine |8 nnt 

a newspaper. It is not the descripUhit of ptiblieutioti for 
which a stump is noeesBary ; and iherofore, and for no 
other reason, it is published without one. 

Thi.s appears so simple a matter tlmt, having boon stated, 
it is difhcult to conceive th^t dhy p^on should not he able 
to understand it. Yet* as it may seem, it is never- 

theless undeniablc> thatho^ ohly l3ie Tnte Sun, but sundry 
other new«pa)>er8 have fbr d very long time in 

at leaat pretending tiht tu see thb diatmc.tivn "wlic.b wo 
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have just stated. The Examiner end Spectator in par- 
ticular, in a niuimer very unworthy of the talent with which 
they are both* conducted, have rei^atedly desqended to 
1 ‘etaii to tihieir readers wh^t they must have known to be 
the absurd imputation, of the Pennt/ Magazine luiini^ 
allowed to be published without a stamp, because it was 
patronised by certain members of tlie (Jovemment. No 
refutation ol ’this wretched nonsense ought to have been 
nee<lod ; but it so happens that the matter was some 
months veiy well and clearly explained in a reply 
wfiic*]i a])pcarc*d in Chambers's Edinburgh Journal to a very 
extravudinftvy attack by the editor of the Literary Gazette, 
on llic illej^ality and unfairness of the very thing winch 
that publication had itself been practising for many years, 
i^i- if the Literary Gazette *%as allowed to bo published 
without a stamp, os it is, it would certainly pin^zle most 
people to assign a reason why the Penny Magazine should 
not. But the worthy editor, while penning Ittat strange, 
cllusion, seemed to nave forgotten tu* uwn case altoge- 
ther. It was not a person rebuking 'his neighbour for 
a particula^in, being himself notorious for his addiction 
to andther ai bad, or woi*se ; but the very perpetrator of the 
alleged offence coming forward with apparent unconscious- 
ness, to address the public through an attack on his neigh- 
hour, in vehement aenouncemeiit of his own conduct. It 
might be hard to say, indeed, whether the oblivion was 
re£u or pretended ; but take it either w ay, the exhibition 
was an exceedingly rich one. Mr. Chambers will excuse 
us, if we insert a passage from hi.s remarks on this subject : 

“ For our own part, wo most emphatically remonstrate 
against this system which the London Liteiary G izetlc, 
and other papei's above sixpence in price, hav<^ adopted, 
of denouncing to the stamp laws all literary sheet.s pub- 
lished below that standard of money. The stamp laws say, 
as plainly as words can speak, that all sheets which publish 
news aiul wcurrences, and comment upon matters of church 
and state, shall pay duly. But the papers above sixpence 
give another reading to the law, and say, tliat all sheets 
published at a cheaper price than tboirs shall he liable to 
import. We had thought the law severe enough, since U 
prevented the people from getting news and poUtu's without 
duty ; but the severity of the law is liberality ii>elf to the 
pseudo-liberal ‘newspapers, which would urge the Guvern- 
nient, against its own will, to tax the dissemirmtioii of 
general knowledge also. The case is exactly the same 
ludicrous one, as if the muslin mercer were to denounce 
war against the clothier for attracting customers to purchase 
his more substantial articles, to the neglect of gauzes and 
crapes. It is a mere commercial war, in w^hicli a regard to 
self has completely blinded the assailing party to tho.«ie \erj 
pri»eiples of justice and truth which they affect to advocate 
zc.aJously in general questions." 

Unstamped i>eriodicals, however* are no new thing among 
us. Wo have had many others, besides the Literary 
Gazette, for years past. This being considered, it doc.-^ seem 
extraordinary that the outcry ^ould have been raised 
on the subject wdiich we have recently heard. Why, what- 
ever the above-mentioned iicw'spapors may pretend, they, 
and all the world* must have known perfectly well long ago, 
that ^leriodical works, not giving news, nor discussing matters 
in church or state, might be published b> any body without 
a stamp. Has not the well-known little work called T/w 
Mirror, for instance, been so published for many years ? 
Had we not Tfie Olio, The Casket, and dozens of other 
similar unstamped publifMitious, long before the Penny 
Magazine was ever iieard of? Were these all spwially 
protected by their connexion with his Majesty's Ministers ; 
or would not any body in those days have been laughed at 
for as.sert.ing that such either was or possibly could be the 
rase? Vet, now we haw our public instructors gravely pro- 
tending not to be able to account on any other except such 
a nionsti-ous and perfectly ridiculous supposition, for the 
impunity of the unstamped Penny Magazine. They never 
beibre heard of such u thing, forsoofh, as a publication of 
tliafc cost issued without a stamp — and tliey cannot conceive 
how it can bo done in the present case, except in the way 
that has been mentioned. 

W^xi the case of Hobson was mentioned in the House of 
Commons, the Solicitor General explained the law just os we 
liave stated it. He said, “ that if the man had been imprisoned 
merely for selhn^ an unstamped penny publication, then un- 
d(mm|cUy Hie jmnisliment was illegal, but if the offence was j 
rf m wmtainped newspaper, he hM incurred j 


the jienalty of tlie law, and must suffer it/' Having 
quoted these words, Here*" exclaims the editor of the 
True Suy, ** is a saho for the leikdoramitsciencie the Lord 
Chancellor ! To Sell a^: unstamped penny pMirMim--’^ 
Penny Magazine, to wit, or any other periodical to which 
the society of Usefhl Knowledge may lend its countenance — 
is quite legal; but to sell an unstamped Jiewspapei' (mark 
the distinction, reader) is a palpable violation of Whig 
law ! A ‘ publication,' in short, according to the Whiga, 
is not a * f^tespapor — and* conversely, a ‘ Newspaper," 
is not a * ptMcation." Now all this, though eminently 
in accordance w'ilh the genius of Whig logic, does not 
happen to satisfy us." This, we aupposo, is intended for 
.Hoinething very severe, df the readers of the True Sun 
take it«for cither good sense or honest absurdity, they must 
be very easily gulled. 

These attacks upon the penny publications, and demands 
that the arm of the law should Iw stretched out to put them 
down, seem to come with no very gcnwl grace from Urn 
quarters where they have been most eagerly urged — from 
Uie newspapers that are most in the habit of obtruding upon 
the public their anxiety for the diffusion of knoulodge of 
all kinds among the people. We should rather exi>ect to 
find such newspapers exprt^ssing their satisfaction, that the 
law permitted so much information to be dispensed at a 
rate at which the people could afford to purchase it, AVh«t 
should we think of those who objected to the prohibition 
against the imix>rtaiioJi of forrtg» corn Bee iWvrn duty, og 
the ground that it duninislied the supply of hn^iid, were 
they to clamour incosHantly for a lax^uiMiii hitioi^ 

of foreign Und', if that also were an article ofjargw consump- 
tion among the people? Woukl not their coftcluA npp»nir 
to be ratiier inconsistent, and hardly to Ik? explainetl upon 
aitv other supposition, except that (hey had some prlvnfe- 
interests of their own to serve, for the irake of winch the) 
were willing enough that a blow', no matter how heavy, 
should he pven t) those ol‘ the pubhc? Th<‘ uewspape^ 
\vhich pn)ic&s to wish for the diffusion of knowledge, and 
yet desire a law to put down thft cheu]) iion-polihcal publi- 
cations, are ofiuivlly iiuonsi'^lent. "ihe pt*ople at present 
arc not allowed to ho\<i poluical infornuttiou without, a tax, 
unless they receive it in the way in w hull our o^u work 
supplies it — at an interval of a month. If this be an erih 
it is surely some mitigation rather than annggravalum of it, 
that they may have all other knowledge duty-free. Ibis is 
something for putriols and pbilanthropisU U) rejoice iu, not 
to rail against. But both philanthropy and piitriolism are 
Bometiine> apt Riraiigely to forget themsolves. 

It appears that the greater numl>er ol‘ informatioUH against 
the dealers in unstampctl newspapers have been laid by 
common informers for the penaluos. This, we should ap- 
prehend, would be clc<?isive upon the qiu'stion ot liability to 
prosecution to anv but the most prejudiced. The unstamped 
newspapers lm^ clandestinely sold to very humble shop- 
keepers. The Penny Magazine, and similar publieotions, 
such as the Saturday Magazine, and Chambers Journal, are 
sold not only by hawkers and small dealers, but by the moist 
resjiertablc iKjok.seUors in the metropolis and evory provin- 
cial town. If their sale were any violation of the laws why 
are the porsoin who con puy tlie nenalties not informed 
against? lnlbftuer.s are in generaV a ahar|>-sighted race. 
But we have a word to odd upon this matter. We com- 
plain not that the Govn'nmmt has been too severe with the 
dealers in unsUimjHjd netvspapers, but that thev have not 
been severe enough. We complain that they have left the 
matter too much in the hands of infonners. As lung as the 
law exists imposin#j a stump of fourpenco upon “ pamphlets 
and papers containing any public news/’ that law should be 
rigidly enforced, ^ur own opinions hav'e boen already ex-* 
pressed as to the itniwlicy of that law. Its evuskm» bow* 
ev'cr, by the publisbors of unstamjied newspapers lets 10080* 
upon us a great many of the evils that some persons drosA 
fiorn the licentiousness of the press, without any of the ad- 
vantages of the cheaper, and therefore more extended, dif- 
tusion ot political knowledge. 


LONDON :-CHXRLJES KNIGHT, 2«, LtJDOATK STRKKT, ANi> 
13, I^AHrMAU/ KAST. 
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LAST VEAU S EMIGRATION TO THE 

CANADA^. 

In th& cmvSiO of tbe late Seosion of Parliament & pap^ woa 
priiilod by order of the Houae of Commone, conHi^iin^: of 
Ct^oe or Jixtroetii of Ukj Corroapomleneo between the So- 
criitary of State fur the Colonial Deportment* and the Go- 
vernora or Lieutennut-Governora of the British Colonies in 
North Ameriea um^Austrohaf sinee llie last returns, in os 
luf as relates to the question of Emif^ration. Wo propose, 
i?f the prffhont hsticle, to lay before our readers some of the 
*3t'ost ifttoreij^nK/acts rommunieated in U»is document, with 
a ftjw remarks as the* subject siifi^gests, or seems to 
' call for* 

Eniijfnition, conducted properly and in the most advan- 
ta.eoous cu'cumslance»i*diH[)enses Us benefits atoiuv in three 
directions. It improves the condition of the emigrant him- 
self, of the country from winch he is remiived, and of the 
<ttner country in which he settles. It is a prwesB, therefore, 
which each of those three parties is interested in promoting, 
and it jnuy be oRen worth while that it should bu carried on 
by the co-operation of them all. 

A case of lhi» description, in all respects, seciriH to present 
itself in the relative circumstances of two countries so si- 
tuated os Great Britain on the one part and Canada on the 
other. Ill thop former, at present, \vc have a superabundant 
labouriuu: population, with the natural roiiscquenc(^s of that 
stale of things — a general depression of the w ages of labour, 
and a wide spread ami most burthensome jrauperism. In 
tlic latter tlicic is ii sciuvity of labourers, with a cuuswjucnt 
high price of labour, aiul plenty of ornployraout for ul! who 
want It* The transfer once of a portion of our population to 
Canada would al once, to a certain extent, adjust and rec- 
tify all these inconveniences. The persous so tratisferced 
would exchange a scanty and precarious subsUtcuce, or 
a degrading dependence upon public charity, for bread 
enough and to tpaic, made sweet by tlio reflection that they 
had worked fur whatever they con»umwl, and been liberally 
^ rewarded for their work* Instead of pining and withering 
^ away in an overstocked or oxhausted soil, they would go to 
strike root and flourish in one full of nourishra^t, and where 
there wa» ainpb room for all* Tlio market of labour in 
England would be relioved from part of the pressure that 
now keeps it down, the situation of the body of labourors 
who remained at home would be made more comfortable, 
and the weight of the poor-rates upon the rest of the com- 
munity would be lightened. In Canada the woods would 
be cut down ; the gi^und would h& tilled mid sown ; towns 
and villages would be enlarged and multiplied; eivilization 
would bo carried out over many parts that are now unin- 
habited wttites ; arts and rnanuflmtures would be gradually 
introduced; the wealth of the colony, and of classes 
ill iU would be increosod; dnd along with that both its 
val^ to tho mother oonntiy, lOid its power of mkintaiulng 
its rights against attacks, whefiher firom thence or from any 
other quarter. In short, what is a load upon us would be 
a support toit, and it would derive its boot otrength from 
W'hat 6^a source of weakness to , 

Two incidetital advantages which Canada holds out as a 
reoeptjMde Ibr the surplus population of Grieat Britain, ore 
the ideurity of the language generally wwken .therp with 
our own, and the eomparattye shortness of the whloh 

takes oh emigrant to its shms from our^ It m ipe httter 
of them cirtwSwicOpiihirh 

Von,!. 


make it the most attractive of all our ookmial dependsneies 
fiir the great mass of emigrants. If H be compai^ Ibr in- 
stance, with New Holland or van Diemen's Land, flm 4®^ 
maud for labourers may be os great in the two latter setlfh^ 
ments ; bi^ being so much more distant than the Canodhub 
they must, on that account alone, fail to draw anything liho 
au equal share of tlio general emigration from the moduli 
country. If the Canadas did not exist, the Au||»diau cor 
Ionics would be much sooner peopled. The foiper may bo 
regarded as a station placed lialf way on the road to the 
latter, which intoreepts nearly all tliat might otherwise hav^ 
passed on. 

For this reason, in fact, until the Canadas shall have xiO^ 
ceived nearly all of our surplus populatipu which ^ey tm 
absorb, there can be no voluntary ond Unaided emigratieii 
to Australia on an extensive scale. Our colonies m that 
quarter can only be supplied with labourers by the employ'*- 
inent of some extraordmary stimulus to force emigrawm : 
such as the haiiLshracut thither of certain descriptions eC 
criminals, or tho bribing of iierHons to go out. by the aduoy 
or tlio government undertaking to defray the expenses of 
the voyage, or to make tliem grants of lantL Qc to securu 
them some other similar advantage* Now such encourage- 
ments, it i.s snfllciently ub^ious, never can be applied except 
to a very limited extent It is not tg be imagined that we 
ever shall be able to draft off in this way such considerable 
numbers of our surplus lalmurers os shall sensibly ease the 
pressure (K'casioned by thbir excess* The subject of Aus- 
trdliun emigration, Ihcrt-fore, is cflio of quite a different de- 
scription from that of emigration U) the Canadas. It is one 
in which we in this country arc cornpai’u lively but little ia- 
lercsted, except only in so far as the prosi>erity of our Aus- 
tralian colonies may be interesting to ua. It is in the main 
their concern, not ours. New Holland and Von Diemen’s 
Land may be benefited by the few hundreds of British la- 
bourers that may by any means be annually induced to re- 
sort to them : but neitlier will the condign of tlie great 
body of British labourers be at all betteivd by this slight 
diminution of their numbers, nor can any relief be theuca 
looked for to the general community of this country. 

For the present, therefore, we propose to confine our at- 
tention to that portion of the returns before us which relotef 
to the emigration that has recently taken place to the BA- 
lish colonies in North America. The information which in 
w^ntetl upon tins subject is chietly qpnluined in a repatl 
liWressed to Lord Aylmer, the governor of Canada, by lir- 
Buchanan, chief a^nt for the superintendence of emigimiita 
in that colony, aim in various documents forming an ap- 
pendix to that communication. We shall endeavour to 
comprise, under a few distinct heads, the principal frets to 
be collected from these .statements. 

It appears that the number of the emigrants who arrived 
in Canada from all parts (except the United States) in thn 
fxjurse of tlie last year, w as 51,746- T1 k» arrivals take plaoo 
during tlio seven montlis from al)»mt the beginning of May to 
the end of November, being tho season during which the navi- 
gation of tho St* Lawrence is omm ; but tiiey are very friir 
in immhor after the middle of October. Lost year* in the 
week ending the 1 »th of May. tliere were 6072 atriyalo* 
in that ending the 9th of June there were 10,590. Of t||^ 
whole number, 46,246, or more tb^ 
place by the llth of August, or m <he frrsl frnrhim 
twenty-eight weeks of which the sesoou ocapnMa,: Tlib od- 
lantage to the emigrant eff arriving ia th^ pQNIUlty ^ 
considerable part of tlie summed of ht 

the curamencemeut of the tbit 

is sufficiently obvious* Mgm l^iauMka* ia one uf 
the weekly mtiees Aat the 

emigrants ^ come end of 

Jidy Idhaa 

there wfidttakii^w^pe^^ Aft who hhV 
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suiBeieiit couarnaml of resources to enable tbero to rnakb 
ttw wh^ tbov ploase, inntead of beitig obliged to 

wf c^i will of course time tMr moVemebts so as 
tbfe greyest advanlageii. 

It had, it seems, been the general opinion m the colony 
that the arrivals of 1832 would very greatly exceed in 
number those of the preceding year. It was thought they 
might probably amount to 80,000. Mr. Buchanan, however, 
states that J)o" always expressed his opinion that this would 
H ibund a fallacious calculation ; his concSlusion being 
principally, ’ as he says, “ drawn from the fact, that great 
pains were taken by some persons opposed t<f the introduc- 
tion of British emigrants into the Canadas, to circulate un- 
founded reports respecting the extent of distress endured by 
them on arrival, and of a general want of employment in 
every part of the country.” It turned out that the increase 


upon the number of the ^ 
cant In 1829 the arrivals were 


year was vc»y insignifl- 
5,940; in 1830, 28,000; 


and, in 1631, 60,254; but hero the^^rogressive increase 


stopped, le^st was r^uced to little more than one- 

‘ ; cMs former rate, the actual increase on the year, 

)\crv ’ 


ivals 


thirtfoih 

as already stated, being not quite 1.500. In tlie 
from Ireland there was a great falling off, the number for 
1831 having been 34,133, while that for 1832 was only 
26,204. Of this defence, however, by far the smallest 
portion was occasion^ by the declension of emigration from 
the most civilised pierts of the island. The ports of Dublin, 
Belfast, Londondeitj^, and Newry, which sent out 10,579 
emigrants in 1831, still sent out 17,402 in 1 832, exhibidng 
a decrease of only about eleven per cent. ; while the decrease 
IVom the ports of Waterford, Ross, Cork, Limerick, and 
Sligo, was from 11,948 to 8440, or very nearly thirty per 
cent. From the whole of Scotland there VTia a small increase 
of 144 ; the number for 1831 having been 5356, while that 
for 1832 was 5500. The sources of the emigration, how- 
i^er, from that part of the island, had shifted considerably. 
From Greenock, for instance, there only arrived 1716 per- 
«ons in 1832, instead of 2988, which w^as the numl)cr the 
preceding year ; and from the ports of Dumfries, Ayr, ln- 
vomess,and Grangemouth^wVich in 1831 sent out 644, th^rc 
wore no arrivals At all in 1832. On the other hand, those 
ftnm Leith had increased from 6C4 to 1145; those from 
Dundee from 249 to 439 ; those from Aberdeen from 158 to 
478; and there were 906 persons from Campbelton, Stran- 
taer (that, we suppose, is what is meant by Strancoar), 
Isla, Annan (if that be the Aunon of the list), Alloa, Leven, 
and Irvine, frbm none of whitdi places were there any ar- 
rivals tli0, prtjceding year. But although the emigrants 
sailed from new ports, it does not follow that there was a 
change to the same extent in the districts from which they 
came. From England the number of atrivals in 1831 was 
10,343, and 17,481 in 1832. Hull is the only port from 
which the numbers for the two successive years exhibit any 
txmiidcrable decrease on the second, the arrivals thence in 
1831 having been 2780, and only 1288 in 1832. From 
livwpool there was 2261 the former year, and 2217 the 
latter ; the only other ports, the successive numbers fr(||a 
Which exhibit a decrease, are Southampton, Gloucester e™ 
FromC, Carmarthen, Worthington, and Whitby, the aggre- 
j^te amount of arrivals from these places having been 925 
m 1831, and the following year only 482. From London, in 
1831, there were 1135, and in 1832, 4150 ; from Plymoutli, 
474 the former year^ and 1398 the latter ; from Bristhl the 
numbers were successively 764 and 1836 ; from Whitehaven, 
138 and 793 ; from Mmport, 421 and 884 ; from Sunder- 
lAnd, 88 and 206 ; from Yarmouth, 514 and 793 ; and from 
Bhonfoam, Portsmoudi, Newport, Dartmouth, Torquay, 
Exeter, Fadstow, Milford, Swansea, Aberystwilh, Llanelly, 
Scarborough, Stockton, CJolchesler, and Lynn, from all of 
Which together only 30 p^r^soame in 1831, there came no 
fower ttian 2396 in 1832. In the latter year there were 9 
mtivaU from Hamburgh and GifcMtnr, 6 from Demerara, 
546 from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and New Bruns- 
wk, from none of which places had there been any in 3831. 
M^Buchanan, however, states that althOTgn the ^-e- 
TOfded number of persons arrived this year (1832) exce^ 
^ owing to the abuses in violation of 

TO PaSsfctiger last year, by sow ahiumAstes, in 
^flie numW oh board, lli« toM a^* 
lAwrence, anrivad in the CSa- 



grants into Upper Canada, who come by way Of New York 
and Philadelphia;” so that it will l)o found that t^ uumbqr 
of emignmtsiUWVed thb yesih and actjkaBy teitHedfu Ca** 
nadAs.will Viiiy little %o8k 85, #00.” Df thA 5^74# wh8 
came from other places than the United States, 19,830 were 
grown up males, 1 7*052 "wore grown up females, and 14,864 
were chihlrcn under fourteen years of nge. 

TOe next important point of inquiry is, to what description 
of persons the emigrants generally Kdong, and whether 
Uiose of last year appear to have been of a class inferior or 
superior to those of preceding years. In tho first plaeo, of 
the whole number, 4988 were persons who bad obtained the 
means of emigrating from their landlords or their parishes. 
These pauper croigranuT, as they may lie desiguate<lj, very 
chiefly from the counties of York, Norfolk, Suffolk, Bedford, 
Nortliampton, Kent, Sussex, Hants, Somerset, mid'Cilou- 
cester. Mr. Buchanan intimates, that those of wtn 
receive their allowances of money previous to their embirka- 
tion, occasionally squander it on board the ship, or avail 
themselves of it after they have landed, to enable tlicm to 
live for a short time at Quebec or Montreal, in idleness, in- 
stead of immediately exerting tbomsclves to procure em- 
ployment. He suggests therefore that, instead of its lining, 
aa at present, left optional with the parish authorities, it 
should be made compulsor)" upon them to adtqit the plan of 
transmitting ftmds for the use of their eroigranta rocom- 
mended by the (iJornmissioncrs for Emigration in l^rondoU, 
acconling to which, while paupers Rave their necessary 
expenses paid, up to their arrival at the place of tbcir ulU- 
mate destination, they are not allowed to bilvcAhc disburse- 
ment of any money themselves until they are fairj^v located. 
The Ikte Secrelary for tho Cdlonies, l^ord Gtwlericb (now 
Karl of Ripon), however, we obserw, expresses liunself as 
opposed to tiiis suggc'stion, chiefly on the ground that its 
adoption “ W’ould crento a responsibility and nuiltipUcation 
of duties, wldph no establishment that the govonmicnt craikl 
conveniently Support would he adequate to m(‘ct.’’ Itwoqy^ 
appear, theroforc, that tltis whieh the Clonunissioncrs have 
recommended as the best phut, is, after all, one which it is 
wished should be followed in as few instances ns possible. It 
seems to us that go\ornmcmt cither ought not to undertukc 
the business of managing this matter at all, ought to be 
prepared to perform to its full extent tlu'task it has imjiosed 
on Itself. But we do not imagine that there would be re- 
quired for this purpose any such considemblb extension i»f 
existing tjstablishments as Lonl Goderu'h appears to have 
apprehended.* Tlie funds required for the use of all these 
pauper emigrants, while proceeding to their now settlements, 
might probably be transmitted through the povemnumt 
offices without giiHng nuicli more trouble than is occasit^d 
by the partial transmission which takc‘s place at present* 

Another division of the eimgraiits are tlioso who pass 
under tho clenotni nation of Commuted Pensionors, being old 
soldiers who have been induced to resign their pensions for 
a grant of land in the colony. Ftotn their provioua ImbtU, 
and also from their time of life, this class of persons are in 
general, it maybe apprehended, by no means tno best suited 
for making their way in a new country, or engaging in an 
enterprise in which industry, s<)briety, and prudence, toge- 
ther with he^th and vigour of bmly, are indispensable to 
success. Tliey arc not hkcly, in general, to benefit either 
the colony or tbcmaelves. The experiment of sending hut 
these pensioners, accordingly, may, believe, be consi- 
dered as having failed, both in Canada and elsewhere. Tlie 
number sent to Canada in 1832 was 1700; and Lord 
Goderich, in his letter to the governor, states, that prohAnly 
ho more will he sent out. 


The groat body of the eml^nts of last year, acxjording 
to Mr. Buchanan, were of a description above the average 
of preceding years. *• Many respectable and wealthy flinu- 
lies,” he says, •• came from all parts of the United King- 
dom ; and the extent of property and Actual specie brought 
into the country by them has b^n exceediffgly greaiL fully 
amounting to from 800,000/. to 700,000/. sterling,’^ He 
afrerwords speaks of one gentleman wbo had brought with 
him 4000/. ; and of another h^ho had a credit At the Qnoh^ 
bank from a London banking house to the extent of 16,000/. 
Of those who had no such teealth as this the mqjocity seem 
to have been in easy mrisUfoBtapeeA. 

Wfe wai now proceed the toAhner in which the 

eihlljrahte were di^pofeed tSF after itit}val, A ctreufo- 
stance whfoK lait wcasi<med oilrttoJdlmMt difficulttes 
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;«||»|iai«^d t» lupeHntctAd their dudrlU^tim end eeUlemeiU, 
Vim the eppoamnco ,m tJ^e celoijy of ^ el^tewu eaiiy in 
^uno» 1^0 earn having oceuned emi- 

gnantAv the mfaal^aim hot npwatp^y looked up(>n^ni 
futhe mipoctcre and propngat^a ex the disoeBO, ana for 
Bofne time could hardly he persuaded by any indneetnent to 
afibrd tlietn a night's shelter. On this acoottnt many bf the 
unhappy strangers were ca.potk)d to the greatest privatkuBS, 
and t^y ihU victims to the scourge in considerably mini' 
tiers. Inhere were 2350 of them in all carried off* loss 
of tbeir natural protectors made it necessary for a good many 
widows and oiphans to be sent bock to England. The 
number of persons thus returned upon tho mother country, 
including about a hundred of the peuBioners, and a few 
lagy ehorapiers, of whom nothing could be rndde, w^ 650. 
To dorfhetioos are to be added 3346 individuals who 
wegi to 4^e United Sliates. The remaining 45,200 settled 
in hut in very unequal portions in the two 

f real divisions of the country ; 35.000 l)aving proceeded to 
^pper Canada, and only 10,200 having reraained in the 
lower province. Of the latter, the city ami district of Quebec 
absorlxMl 4500, and Montreal 

Mr4 Bueban«n*s report, and tos documents by which it is 
oixmppanied, are extremely intaresting and valaable on ao* 
count of the authentic information thoy su^iply respecting 
tho rates of wages in Uio colony, and other particulars iuti* 
mately atfecting the prosnects of the settlers. In Upper 
Canada, particularly, the laheurers who wont out last year 
01 *^ Atatea to have received from all classes a hearty wel(M>me. 
All tJie hifa«rtaition, Mr, Buchanan says, that he has re- 
ceived* from* the several districts to which they principally 
procceiled, speaks kmdly in* fav'uur of their prosperous ^n- 
dition. Ho adds, The demand for all classes of workit^ 
ptM iple has never been cxcfjcded in the Canadas, particularly 
since th© abutement of the cholera, anti I can assure your 
I/>nlhhip, that during my late lour through tlm districts and 
settlements in Upper Canada, 1 did not meet wn industrious 
' brdigruiit Mho <?ould not megt with employment; the num- 
Is^r of that rlass arrived this year is not adequate to it^Pply 
tho demand created by tho more wealthy emigrants, xhis 
was particularly felt in tho western and London districts of 
the upper province ; where the want of labourers w^as so 
grtiul, that it w'as found necessary to encourage a number to 
come over from Ohio and Penn*jylvania.” The fusttlement of 
almost evmy portion of U pt>er (Janaila, indeed, is stated to 
be going on with^reat rapidity ; villages rising, cgid build- 
ings extending, in all directions. It is thc^ simultaneous 
inllux of loliour and capital that is tlius turning the wilder^ 
iiosB into the home of civilization and busy industry. Either 
ulnnc would Ik) equally inefliciont to produce tho chnn^. 
Without capital, whicli is merely the accumulated results 
of post labour, the present labour that is necessary to 
operate the transfomiation could not be procured or sus- 
tained. If there were no such thing as capital to do its 
part in tlio process, such a country as Canada, it may be 
safely aflUrmed, wmdd remain uncultivated to the end of 
time! In chmatos when? the earth yields its increase almost 
spontaneously, or with comparativety slight solicitation, 
labour may tegin its work, and carry it on for some time, 
without tho aid of capital created by previou# labour ; but 
iu these lUgged and inhospitable regions, the tiller of the 
ground w^ould perish bofbre the seed he liad sown had 
begun to geminate, if his only dependence, in the mean* 
wime, wore upon tho proffered bounty of nature. In other 
waidib the labourer would be os helpless without the capi- 
iatist, as the oapitalUt would be without the labourer. 

In 1832, at Quebec, tho wages pet day of masons 'are 
stated to hate bm Arom 34. Od. to 64. ; those of carpenters, 
for whom there was a. great demand, and whoSe wages 
rose acoonfinglyi A^om ds. to as, $ those of smiths, fhitn 34, Orf. 
to 4«. 6d. ; and those of m^ers, and common labourers, 
2«. to 2«. 6d. Laboutm^ at the cove, had Anm 34, 
to^. $ boom men, 54. ; bxoAd>^axe men, Arom 54. 74. 3d. ; 

narrow^age men, from in, 6(1. to as. ; and ttaWyeia, 6«. 6d. 
Labourers on board of ships had from 34. 6d. to 54. p^ 
day, and were fbund on board with tho heat of every thing. 
In Quebec, Mr. Buchanan states, at *0 tlmd throughout 
t^ year, was the slightest inconvoiDiettiDe foH ftoiin the in- 
crease of numbers, or the accumulation of emigrant 
laboums and artiftcfas ; but, the Contrary, avo^ ^taX 
dltewiliy was expfeiemied hy master 
tfaeMk in geUmg hands to carry on 
rata of wagot.' Se ktenwH 


the progress of whieU Was intenupted by want of arti- 
ficers and other labbdyam, Another fact which is noticed is 
very gratifying. A numfihr of bhoimws, 

servants, and mechahtes^*' Ihkk Hr. Buchanem, found 
profitable employment m Qumiec and Mtmtrcal, oAd the 
accumulation of we^th by them, in general, is a certain 
proof that their industry has met a fair reward ; and I have 
latterly witneHsetl a very great disposition among tlio 
working emigrants of last, a^ the preceding seasons, to 
find opportunities to get transmitted tneir little eamingsd^ 
tlm United Kingdom, to aid their friends out te, 

join them. ’ iJl’here cannot be desired any better proof than 
this of tho improved circumstances in wJUch these, persons 
find themselves in their new country. Comparing their 
previous with their prijscnt condition, they are $0 completely 
convinced of the superiority of the Utter, that they not oglk, 
wish their^ friends to join them, hut arc even willing tu 
advance the frinds necessary to enable them to make tbq 
adventure. It is a. proof that Ihe-eamings of the settl^ 
are more than su^cient for their support, th|X iher 
able to^pare a portion of them (br ihl» pu^b. Theb[ 
willinlPbss to make tho loan, also, shews how perfectll)' 
satiafim they are that those by whom the money is accepted, 
should they come out, will soon be able to pay it hack. 

The facts that have been stated, we think, oompietely. 
make out th© advantages that are wittun reach 01 those 
of our labouring poimlatioii who are wi^g to emigrate tq 
Canada, and whose steadiness and enterprizo, as well as fch^ir 
time of life, fit them to make their way in a new countiy. 
The evidence also that wo have of the capabilities of thw 
colony to receive annually large importations of new com^rb 
without inconvenience, derive from the numbers which it 
has already absorbed, is Exceedingly encouraging to tlio 
scheme of relieving our own overatocked market of labour 
by sending a portion of the commodity thither, where it is so 
much more in request. A letter Arom an inhabitant of 
Quebec, which is appendod to Mr. Buchanan’s Report, says, 
** The demand An* labourers and mechanics is much greater 
here than it is in Europe, The emigrant Irish population of 
Queliec, and the townships in the immediate noigubourhood, 
I fhould incline to estimate, at •present, about 13.000. In 
my opinion there are ffewer pauper emigrants in Quebec and 
the pro\incc now than fn former yew's. ♦ » The 

greater the emigration, the more cleared the country uill 
become; mro-kets thereby will be better supplied, and less 
chance will there then be forbad harvests or swaroity of pro- 
visions. llie prospo<!t for able-bodied labourers and me- 
chanics cannot be better, if wo but a ,raomeut consider 
tho various itnpro\*ement8 taking place in the cities and 
countT}^ parishes. As long as the trade of the Canadas is 
not impeded or interfered with, by restrictive policy in 
the mother country, the accommodations of the ports of 
Quebec and Montreal most become raoie enlarged every 
year : the njvenuo consequently must increase, and the inr 
tenial improvements, both in town and country, be carried 
on on a more enlarged scale, thereby affording the emigrant 
on his arrival immediate employment— Ins grand, on^ St 
tt5gbt to be impressed upon him, his only protection against 
povertv in the winter.” And other aocounta speak in eqtui% 
unqualified terms of tho certainty that the colony for many 
years to como will eontinue able to receive large annual 
additions to its population from the mother country. Ou its 
par^i however, the latter may do much to assist and acide- 
rato a process in which it has so deep an mtere&t. Parisiiei 
may apply the money that maintains their paupers at homo 
in idteness to pay their pa,s8age to America, and by ^ 
doing get rid of them for ever. Of course, tb© emigrauou m 
dll CDSM must be voluntary. No individual must bo wnit 
away without his own consent. It is one of the dishojbest 
cries (fbr it could hardly have been raised hi 
by which it has been attempted to throw disqr^ u|^ 
pauper emigration, to assert that It was ptiopoobd to iocep 
tho paupers to leave their native oount^ whether thgy 
wished to do so or not. There never was a more ufiftmiiiM 
calumny. Such a course was never Euggeobd or frumaht 
of. Tho simple ground on which thompeortera |£ui 
have rested their expectationk cf na has teen, thiiit 

the pauper, convinced that was UwAy lo he a gamer by 
iSx chpngo, wbulA m a . I^at coaE#, 1# willing and 
desirous to iMgiate if tSE pIlhA would au^y hiba with 
the meana. th sdeh esabji hMj has jjfc haeh pKU|xifed that 
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positioiir in other words, is merely, that when persons sub- 
stetiiKiff on tW poor-rates ore disposed to follow tlie many 
of tlv^ir countrymen who'ure every mr attracted 
to the colonies by the prospect of betiMing their fortunes, 
the piiarish should oome forward to ei^le them to carry 
their desire into oifect. 


PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 

9 > 

Passed In ;the First Session of the Elrvrhth Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain* and Ireland. 
3^ & 4° Gul. IV. 

1. To apply certain sums to the service of the year 1833. 

2. For raising the sum of twelve millions by Exchequer 
Bills, for the service of the year 1 833. 

3. For continuing to his Majesty, until the 5Ch of April 

1834. certain duties on sugar impoiUed into the United 
Kingdom, and for one year certain * duties on personal 
estates, <>41^ pensions in England, for the service of 
the year ^ 

4. For the more effectual suppression of local aisturb- 
anoes and dangerous associations in Ireland. 

d. For punishing .mutiny and doseilion ; and for the 
better payment QfitSwprniy and their quarters. 

€. For the rogphMt&Oli of his Majesty's royal marine forces 
while on shore. ^ 

7. To indemnify mb persons in the United Kingdom as 
have omitted to qualify themselves for ufflcos and employ- 
ments, and for extending the time limited (br those pur- 
poses respectively, until the 25th day of March, 1834 ; to 
permit such persons in Great Bn tain ns have omitted to 
make and file athdavits of the execution of indentures of 
clerks to atlornies and solicitors, to make and (lie the same 
on or before the Int day of Hilary terra 1834, and to allow 
persons to make and file such affulavits, although the per* 
sons whom they served shall have neglected to take out 
tWr annual oertifloates. 

8. To amend an act for the conveyance of certain premises 
aituate between London Biidge and the Tower of l.undons 

9. For incorporating the tnembers of a society, commonly 
called ** The Seaman s Hospital Society," and their succes- 
sors, as therein is mentioned and provided ; and for the 
better enabling and' empowering them to carry on the chari- 
table and useful dasiims of the same society. 

10. To reduce the duty payable on cotton wool imported 
into the United Kingdom. 

11. For repealing the duties and drawbacks of excise on 
tiles. 

12. To repeal the duties on personal estates continued by 
an act of the present session of parliament. 

1 3. To provide for the execution of the duties performed 
by the Barons of Excher^uer in Scotland in rclaiiori to the 
public revenue, and to place the management of the assessed 
taxes and land tax in Scotland under the commissioners 
for the affairs of taxes. 

14. To enable depositors in Savings Banks, and others, 
to, purchase wvemment annuities through the medium of 
Savings Bairns ; and to amend an act of the ninth year of 
his late Majesty, to consolidate and amend ^c'laws relating 
to Savings Banks. 

15. To amend the laws relating to dramatic literary nro- 

perly. ^ 

16. To repeal the duties, allowances, and drawbacks of 
excise on soap, and to grant other duties, allowances, and 
drawbacks in lieu thereof. 

J7. For repealing part of an act of the twenty-sixth year 
of King George the Third, for better securing the duties on 
starch, and for preventing frauds on the said duties ; and for 
making other provisions in lieu thereof. 

18. To apply the sum of six mfilions out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the service ef the year 1 833, 
to. For the more effectual administration of justice in the 
omoe of a justice of the )>eac6 in the several polico offices 
e ga blished m the metropolis, and for the more effectual 
Rmvenbou of depredations on the river Thames and its 
. VIouuty, for three years. 

^ witae*^ who may give evidenee be- 

lyliMaent toaohing the dttrae of 

e swpend.anta the end of the next wMies 



Uament the making of lists, and the ballnto and enralmonts 
for the militia of the United Kingdom. 

22. T^ amend the laws lelating to sewers. ' ' 

23. To reduce the uiamf duties on advertisements and 
on certain sea insurances ; to repeal the stamp doffOS oil 
pamphlets, and on reocipu for sums under me pounds ; 
and to exempt insurances on farming stock from statn|i 
duties. 

24. To amend an act of the tenth year of his late Majbsty 
for regulating the rediwtion of the national debt, 

25. For raising the sum of 15,752,658/. by Exchequer 
Bills, for the service of the year 1833, 

26. To repeal so much of an act passed in the parliament 
of Ireland in the thirty4burtb year of his Majesty King 
Georgt the Third as imposes fines on the raasters Veipels 
lying in the river Liffcy for having fires on borfrd. ' 

27. For the limitation of actions and suits relating In' l^al 
property, and for simplifying the remedies fi^r tryil|fg ‘tho 
rights thereto. 

28. To repeal an net of the thirteenth year of his Majesty 
King George the First, for the better Vogulation of the 
woollen trade. 

29. To make ftirther prtivisions with respect to the pay- 
ment of pensions granted for service in the royal artillery, 
engineers, and other military corps under the control of the 
Master-general and Board of Ordnance, and with resiioct to 
deductions hereafter to U' made from pensions granU*d by 
tho Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital.* 

30. To exempt from poor.and church rates all chundics 
chapels, and other places of religious worship*. • 

31. To enable the election of olliccrs of ^‘oqKiratiofls and 
other ppblic companies now required to be beldam ft ie 1 .ord n 
Day to be held on tho Saturday next preceding, or on tho 
Monday next ensuing. 

32. To amend the several acts authorising advances for 
carrying on Wblic works. 

33. To anihid throe acts passed for maintaining and 
kwping in repair the militarj’ and parliamentary roads and 
bridges in the Highlands of Scotland, and to improve cer- 
tain hues of communication in the counties of luvorncss and 
Ri>ss. 

34. To continue, until the 5th of April, 1 835, compositions 
for the assessed taxes. 

35. To remwly certain defects as to the rwovery of ratios 
and assessments made by commis»ionei*s apd •other tM'rsons 
under divers inclosurc and drainage acts tt|ier the c.xecution 
of tho final awards of tho said commissioners. 

36. To dimmish the inconvenien(*i^ and extienne t>f com- 
missions in the nature of writs (is lunatiro inquiremfo ; and 
to provide for tho better care and iniatment of idiots, lunatics, 
and persons of unsound mind found such by imiuKiiiun. 

37. To alter and amend the laws relating to tlie tempo- 
ralities of the church in Ireland. 

38. To extend to the 21st of January, 1834, at id to tho 
end of the then next session of parliauieut, the time fiir car- 
rying into execution an act of the first and second yeurs of 
his present Majesty, for ascertaining the l>ou!idarie« of tho 
Forest of Dean, and for incjuiring into the rights and privi- 
leges claimed by free miners of the hundred of Boiiit 
Briavels, and for other purposes. 

39. To reduce certain of the duties on dwelling houses, 
and to repeal other duties of assessiid taxes. 

40. To repeal certain acts relating to the removal of poor 
persons born in Scotland and Ireland, and chargei^ble to 
parishes in England, and to make other provisions in Bou 
theroof, until the 1st of May, 1B36, and to tlie end of the 
then next session of parliament. 

41. For tho better administration of justice in Ids Ma- 
jesty’s i*rivy Council. 

42. For the further amendment of the law, and the better 
advancement of justice. 

Woods and Forests §ie several powers now vested in*^o 
Holylmad Road Commissioners, and for dtsehargingihe last- 
mentioned commissioners from the fhtare repairs and main- 
tenance of the roads, harbours, and bridges now under their 
care and management 

44. To repeal so much of two acts of 7th and 8th, and 
9th of Geor^ IV,, as inflb^ the punlshm^t of deaUi npbti 
persoqs bmking, eniptingf and stealing in a dwelling-* 
bou£ip; also fm giving potf'pr t ;0 the jiil^to add^tomS 
punishment traniqiQrtilm for jxfo in certaat cases of 
foigety, an4 in eurtidtt ^ - 
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45* To declare valid meniagofl aolemniied at Hamburgh 
•mee the abolition of the Britwh factory there. ^ 

40 To enable burghs m S^Qand^ eataUish general 
aiyatem of police 

47. To authonao hw Ma|e*ty to give further powers to 
fbe judges of the ( 'ourt of Itankruptcyi and to direct tlie 
times or sitting of the judges and comniissioners of the aagi 
eouit 

48 To amend an act ol the second and Ihird^yeam of his 
present Majesty* relating to stage carnages in Great Bri- 
tain * and also to explain and amend an ait of the first and 
w'cotid yc?ara of his present Mi\)eet>» leUting to hackney 
earna^ used m tlie mctio^xihs « 

49. To allow Quakers and MoraMatis to make affiraiation 
m •B jMtscs w4i(*re on oath is or shall be ref|U)rul 
50<To repeal the scvciul laws relating to the customs. 

the management of the customs 
yi. For the gincral regulation ol the customs. 

53 Foi the pn \enrion ot smuggling 
.^4 Foi tlic cncomagemerit of Biitish shipping and navi- 
gation 

5 } For the registering of Bnthh ' cssi Is. 

Foi granting duties oi (ustoms. 

57 Foi tht aarthousing of giuxls 
oH 'i t) giant < I rtuiii houutiert and nlloA\ xnccs of customs* 
59 To rtgulaU the trade ol the llntish puSKCbuons 
ahto id • • 

no Tor regulating the trade of the Isle of Man 
ni 1 o»udm>t« sugar aiithout*pu)iucnt ol duty to lie re 
fined f#r e\i«)ilation 

02 TodiTr4i>^hc cbirgepf tlio pav* cljllung, andcon- 
tiOgi nt aiifl other i\[M‘nscs of the distmh>du.d miiiUa in 
(m at Bntiiin and Ii eland and to giiiit allouam t s m cci^ 
taiu < iM«i Ik suhaltuD olbcers* adjul mts, piMnnsUrs* 
(|U nil rm istciH mu oils, issisUut smgeons, surgtons 
luutcs and setjoant uijors ol the niihtu uiWtl the Ut of 
July* 1^ M 

t) i To rcnd< i \alid iinh ntures ol appn nlu < ship allowcxl 
only by t\io jU'^tuc'* »< ting for the (ountv iii whuh the 
parish liom vhuh appnntuC'i si lU lx* bound* and 

ioi the ( ountv ill whuh tlu pnish inl> win h such uppien- 
tiiL^ shall h b )iind* ‘hill li ituati I, and also foi ume- 
dying dc l( i U m exi i uti ms ol iinh iiUiu s b\ i oip nations 
Ij I To amty^il an ut ot tho set mid and third yeu ot his 
present Mij'htv,* lor It guKuing the circ and tualmontof 
iiisiiu pem ns in llughuid 

t» ) locnabb th< i/tminiissiouers for cv(<uting the ofFict 
r>i Lord High Adiuinl ot the I nited Kingdom to «uquitci 
cdUin lands n1 Wtudwicli in tin cownly oi Kent* loi btUer 
s<K uimg his Majesty s docks there., and lor the impiovenn nt 
of the same 

bC To nuthon/e tho C ommisfeioners of his Mijtstvs 
Treosuty to pun b esc the duties ot package, scacsgc*bal 
liago,and poitomgc belonging to the corpoialion ot J^mdon 
67 To amend in ad of tlu tecond >iai ol his present 
hliyosty, for the unilomnty ot pro<< »b ui jicisoii il at lions m 
his s courts of law at Westmuister 

68, To onnnd tho laws relating to tho sale of wine* 
spiiits* Wr, and cider by ictatl in lx eland* 

09. lo extend and onlaigt the i)owci i ol^hoCommis 
Bionoih of his a Woods, FoivsU, Land Kc venues, 

Works, and Buddings ni itlatiou to the iiuuiugeinont and 
(Uspositiou of tho land revenue ol tho (^lown in 8cotlaud, 

76 To alter and mnctid an tu t <*t the lortv fiut ycai of 
bis Majesty Kmg (tcorge the ThiriL foi the better i egula- 
tion of public notaries in England 

71 For the appointment ot conveunont places foi the 
holding of assi/os in England and W aha ^ 

7Z For cony mg mio efibet two conve lUons with the 
King of the rieiuh lor simpressing th( hIuvp tiade 
t$. For the alKilitwu oj idavery thiougUout the BnUsh 
j colchiies for promoting tlio ipdvstrj of the maimtmtted 
slavea, fur compensating the poisons hitherto enutled 
to the ser\icofi of such hla\es, * 

I 74 Far the abolition of fines and recovenes, and for the 
I substitution oi more simple modes of assurance. 

I 7# To conUnuo until the end of the next session of pai 
vhaiiHHvIt two acts foi the picvention, as fkr oa may be poa- 
laibh^ of the disease called tbp cholera, or spasmodic cur 

--a ^ 

paagistrates and conneds ol roysl l>u»rghs m 
W 77* To provide for the appojutmunt and aloofly of ma- 


gistrates and eounoillm tor &e several biughff and towns of 
^cotlaod* which now letihli or Contnbintc to xwhitii membeM 
to parliament, and are notltiyal burghs* 

78. To amend the laws lolatiiig to grand jiinea in Ire- 
land. ^ 

79 To provide for the more impartul trial of offences m 
certain cases in Ireland 

80. Rcuumng tbi annual statements of trustees or com- 
missioners ot turnpike-roads to l>e traitmlited to the Secr|- 
tary of State, and afUrwanls hud before piurhamo|t. 

81 To autljpribe the appluation of part of the hwid re- 
venue of the (Vown foi providing fixtures, fiimitiure, fittingOf 
and decckialions lor Bmkingham Palace. 

62. Tu allow the people called Separatists to ifftke m 
solemn afiimration and dcdaration instead of an oath. 

83 To tomixd b^nkh issuing promisspry notes payable tW 
bearei on d%mand to make returns ot their notes in etroula- 
lion, and to authorize banks to issue noWs payable m London 
fur loss than fifty pcOinds 

S4. lo provide tor the performance of the dd|||||s of cer- 
tain oilbN'^ lonncttcd with the Court of ChanRry, which 
hove been alxtbshed. 

8 1 Fur pAli ting an arrangement with the East India 
1 ompftiiv, and for the btttei government ot his Majesty a 
Indian U mtories till tho iOtli day of Apnl* 1854 
Wk 1 o prov mIc fin the pay mont of certain ancient grants 
and allow am < s f irnu rly paid out of the mil list revenues. 

87 For remedying a di iei t m titles to mcsi,uafles, kmds^ 
tenements* and hereditaments, allotted* sold, mvided, er 
exihan^^ed under acts of inclosure, in consecjuonce of the 
aw ird not having betn inrolled, or not having been inrcdled 
within the lime Imiitod by the several acts; and for author- 
izing the ap|>oinlmcnt of new commissioners m certain cMee 
while the banic shall have been omitiod 

H8 'lo continue for seyen years, and fVom thence to the 
endot tlio then next scssum of parlmment, an act of the 
fifiv ninth ve'ir of King Ch*orgc the Thud, fiir fkcditating 
tlu iKoyery of the wages ol seamen m thf‘ merthants ser- 
yttc 

e9 To authonri tin* issue of « sum of money out of the 
C onholidatf d 1 und towards the SUpp irt of the metropolitan 
pohco 

90 To repeal an act of the cleyenth year of Ins late Ma- 
jesty King (5eorge the Fourth, for the lighting and watching 
of parishes m England and Walts* and to make other pro- 
yisioiis m lieu then of 

“I Fop cojHohdating and amending the lam relative to 
jiin rs and piiic s m li eland 

92 li>c\j)lain md uiundthe provisions of certain acts 
for iho creeling and establishing public infirmaries, hospi- 
tals, and (lispi nsanes in Ireland 

9 1 1 o regulite the trade to ( hina and India 

9 1 F'or tlu» icgulatton of the proceedings and practioe of 
certuii ortucs of the Higti ('ourt of Chancery m England* 

95 lo appoint additional commissioners loi executing 
tho acts foi* granUniJ an nid by a landdax, and for con- 
tinuing the duUoi« on pcisonal estates, ofiices* and pcnsKmi. 

9b To ajiply the sum of six miUioiis out of the Consoh- 
dated Fund to tht scryieo of the year 1831, and to appto- 
piiatc the supplies gronUMl ui this acBSion of palliamcnt 
97 To picy ent the si llmg and uttcimg of forged stomps* 
and to exempt from stomp dutv artifi<Mal mineral waters m 
GnA Britain and to allow a diawl»ack on tlie t xportatioii of 
gold und sihei plate nionufactund m Ireland 
9 *^ Foi giving to the corpoiation ol the Governor and 
Company oi tho Bank ot England certain pnvilegos, for W 
himh'd period, under ccitain.conditions 

99 Few lucihtutmg the appointment of sherUfo* and the 
moie olloctual audit and passing ot their acconnts ; inff foF 
the more sjieedv leturn and rt»coverv of fines, bittttca,» foN 
feiU d recognirances, penalties, and dcodailds ; knd tfi 
abohvh tortain offices iii the Court of Exchequer. 

100. For the roliet of the Owners of tithes in li* 

foi the amendment of on act passed m the lell wwhiniF 
paihament. intituled - An act Jo ai^end aois jimA 
respectively m tlie fourth* fiflh, and in Ihe seveiklh enff 
oiglith years ol the reign of his late Hs^csty Kmg OOetlib 
the Fourth, providmg for tiw esbabUthing of composiMsiui 
for tithes in Irelaodt and aiadi eompasitidiis 

nen#,” 

101 To provide for the eortaw^ WanegWllieftt 
duUesonti^ {# ^ li 

102 . To repeal pMi«| eaacteMttoutOe te ^ 
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lliaxmfc of ir^ianrl against Roman Catholio olor||^men fbt 
oilobmtiiigr iBai*rjage« oontrary to the proviiiiOlia of oertain 
acts made in the parliament of Ireland. 

^ regulate the labour of Chilian and young per- 

sons in the mills and faclorios of the UiRtod Kingdom. 

1 04. To rurulor freehold and copyhold eatates assets for 
tlie payment of simple contract debts. 

l(#a. Kor the amendment of the law relating to dow'cr, 

^ lUJi. For the amendment of the Law of Inheritance. 


PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, iy.33. 

In oiir Prospectus we noticed the importance of what are 
termed Private Bills, in displaying the resources uf the 
country, and in affording the means of estimuting the pro- 
gress of iinproToments which ndvaiup the proyier^ and 
increase convenience of the wliole people. In our first 
Number, we gave a sketch of the general purjioses 
of Priiate^illa, and the manner of carrying such bills 
through both houses of pavliamont ; with a classified eiiu- 
merntion of the number of ])rivate bills passed in each year 
jVoin 1825 to 18^2# l^fh inclusive. IV e now give the total 
number of petitidljf Ifer private bills during 18.33, with the 
different stage^^^j^hloh the bills w’cvo earned ; a coinpu- 
rative clasftifiofttiOli ^IJlose of them that were passed, similar 
t !0 that abo'ie alltid^ to for previous years ; and a detailed 
abstract of their objects. 

I. Namcrical abstract of ^ho petitions and private bills 
for the session 183.3 : — 


l\‘titU)ns presenttid to the Commons, or 
Ir^ini llu‘ Lords 

bills brought 

^ • 

212 

Bills read firht ivtue , 

• 


189 

Bills rvnd sveoud time • 

• 

• 

176 

Bills read third time 


• 

169 

Bills which received the royal asBoiit 


. 

166 


We must here ntdice, that the above numbers are those 

f iren in the list prepared fpr the use of tbe members of the 
louse of Commbns, and 4hat they dili'er slightly from tbe 
list of acts given by the king's printer as a ialde of contents 
of the acts of the session, and w'hich is of course the more 
correct. The variation consists in the acts respecting High- 
land Roods and the London Scavage and Package Duties 
being printed as public acts, and that for dissolving the 
Trooper’s Fund Society being transA’eiTcd from the public 
acts to the jirivatc. The real number of private bills passed 
is therel'ore 165. 

II. Comparative classification of bills passed : — 

Agnculhue • . . . lU 

(iumtiunicsi , • , • 10 

lui pro vemunts of Towns aud Distiicts • , 24 

Internal CuinmuuicaiionB • • • 61 

Kavigaiiou * • • # 3 

I^ivate Uegulation « « • • 28 

1C5 

' III. Abstract of petitions and private bills in parliament, 
session 1833: — 

Not 

l*ctltion». rHHscd. paasod. 

t, AoRicnLTunit— 

1, Inclosiires • • 

2. Draining • • 

XX, COVPANIKS — 

1. CVieltenham Sewers « 

2. Dublin Steam Packot • 

3. Economic Life Aasuxauce 

4. Ediobu^h Life Assurance 

5. Exeter Waicr , 

6. Glasgow Procurators « 

7. Imiierial Continental * 

8. lAscdB Oil Gm ^ 

' 9, New Brunswick Land * 

^ 10. St. George’s Steam Packet 
11. St. George’s Fund Society 
12. Thames Tunnel « 


1 . General Improvement • 

GsoK Bridges, &c, 
A ‘ Local 'Water.WariEs • 

5. Begulation of the Poor, &c« 



18 

15 

3 

4 

^4 

—• 

1 

1 


1 , 

1 


1 

1 

..... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 .. 

i 

1 

... 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

7 

.... 

1 

; 

1 


7 

€ 

. 1 

14 

6 

8 

6 

3 

8 

3 


* 2 

11 

8 

3, 


IV. Intbji’^AI. C099ttVH«CAVmi|l7r 

1. Roads , - . 

2. Railways * • 

3. Canal « ■ « 

V. NAVmATlON— 

1. llarbuursi &c. » • 

2. Piers 

3. Dockif 

VI. PuiVATB RBtmLATlOnS— * 

Estates, Naturalisaiions, Divorces, ftc. 


Moi’’ 

mtiUoii#. Fsr«d. . pm nri k 

80 10 
1^ 'll 4 

1 — 1 


6 

1 

2 

30 


211 


2 4 

I -- 

^ 2 

28 2 

l«fi ^ 46 


1, Agriculture. The fifteen 
during tho last session were divided among 
counties as follows : — 

Cambridge. — 1. For inclosing lands in the pt^h of 
Oakuigton, ajid commuting the tithes in tho said parish, 

2. For inclosing, dividing, and allotting the roniinons, 
droves, and waste lands in tiic parish ofIVisbech St. Map'^s, 

Ciimherlamt-^Z, For inclosing lands within tho manor 
of latUe Salk(‘ld in the parish of Addingham. 

Dcrbijahire. — 1. For dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
lauds in the township of Muhlleton by Woiksworlh. 

Glamorganshire ~Ct. For dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
the commonable and waste lauds in the 'oorough ol' J^ougl^or, 
in the manor of l^oughor. 

Gloucestershire.'- C>. For intdosin^ lands* ih' the parish of 
Klkstone. 

Htn'efordshire. -7. For ineb^^ing lands in 'the parish of 
^anerew. 

Somersetshire.— 8. For inclo.sing certain moors or com- 
mons called West Moor, East Moor, and Middle Moor. 

Su/fblk — D. For inclosing hauls within tho parish of 
Lakenheath. 

Simei'. — 10. For iiudosiu" lamls in the parish of Bepton. 

Wiltshire. — 11. For dividing, allotting, ami inclosing 
lands in tho tithing of Hanging Langford, in the parish of 
Steeple Langford. 

U' ore ester shire. — 12. For iriclofting lands in the palish of 
Yardlcy, nnd for commuting litlies in tho said parish. 

Yorkshire. — 13. Ftir inclosing lands in the township of 
Crakenhall, in the parish of BimIuIo, in tbe North Riding, 

14. For inclosing lands in tho towiishii) of Great Given- 
dale, in the P^ust Riding. 

15. For inclosing lands in the township of Woftlcy, in 
the parish of Letsds, in the West Riding. 

The acts for draining apply to the following places . 

1. For altering and amending sevei-al acts passed fig the 
dramogo and improvement of tlie lands lying in th© North 
Level, part of the Great Level of the Feus culled Bedford 
Level, and iu Great Porlsand, and in the manor of Crow- 
land ; and fur ]»roviding additional fhnds for such drainage 
and improvement by the New Outfall Cut to the sea. 

2. To amend two acts for more effectually draining nnd 
preserving certaiu marsh lands or low grounds in the CQun- 
ties of Kent and Sussex, draining into the river Kothet dnd 
channel of A 4 )pledore. 

3. For draining and preserving certain fon-lands and low 
grounds in the parish of Wiggenhall, St. Mary MagiUtleiu 
in the county of Norfolk, and other purposes. 

4. To alter and amend three previous acts of Geoj^ III. 
and IV., for draming lands within tbe level of AnctiOuiie, in 
the county of Lincoln, and making certain parts of tho river 
Ancholrae noviga^le. 

II. The acts respecting companies incorporated for parti - 
cular purposes lAve been, — 

1. For the better sewage, cleansing, and. draining of the 
town of Cheltenham. . , 

. 2. To amend an act for regulating and enabling tht, jCity 
of Dublin iSteam Packet Company to sue and be sued. 

3. To enable the Economic life AJWUtaUce Company to 

sue and be sued in the name of any one of tbe digmtors or 
trustees of the said society. , 

4. To enable the Kdinhurgi life Com^ny 

to sue and he sued in the uaane of their manager^ se^taryi 
or a limited number of th^ dir^tors, to htild jro- 

pertyr and for other ptumoi^ 

5: For more city 

and county of Hio 

tbereto. - • ^ ' i ' * j j jf < ■ i ' iV *’> ■ Jl" 

6, For tbe better cstablismng and (securing n Aitid for 




E vidixtff to tlto widowm Mid «ihildiMi tli6 

» of Faculty of Frdoutatora of Oliiogcy#* 

7. For ftranting oertain powm to O ootBpany ealM ^ tlto 
Imperial gotitmental Gae AneoetotlMl/' 

8 For flisaoivmg the corporation of the Looda Oil Gas 
Light Company, and tor vesting the estate and efteto of the 
company in trustees» to be sold tor the boneftfef the pattlos 
mterost^ therein , and for finally setllmg and adjusting 
the oerapany H conoernt* 

9. For di>*Holving the St. Georgo s Fund Bdciety* other- 
wise called the Trooper’s Fund, lu tho Koval Regiment of 
Hor<^ Goa ids, and tor distnhutmg the funa. 

10. Ter amend the acts relating to the Thames Tunnel 
Company^ and to extend tho pe>\ eft ihorehv gi\en for^raising 
moo^ five tbs coin]dotion of the said tunnel * 
iSKSFor improvetoonts of towns and districts there have 
beeniwtti^d, - 

Gmmal ftnprovment -- \ For pa\ing, lighting, watch* 
mg, clemsing, and otherwise improving the township or 
chapi Iry of Btrkonliead, in t hoslnn^ , tor regulating the 
polu e tUercoi, and Itir establishing n market within the said 
township 

2 To expUm and amend previous acts, tor '•arnmg into 
c'flcct certain iiiinrovcmeutH wiiUm the city of Kdirihurgh, 
and ndpicent to tlic Kaiiie 

3 Pur j)aMng, ^lennsnig, lighting, watching and im- 
proMUg 11 h townajid pmishe'jof Gra\c scud and Mill on, in 
thiMounlN ol Kent, and f ir remoMiig ami preiontirig iiui- 
s UKt " luid yui^') um 1 1 therein 

1 F»r])iMuV ileimsing, lighting, watching, repairing, 
and iiTijisofigi h certain portion of the pindi of Herne, in 
the cnimtv f I Kent 

0 Foi t)ttrei regulating Ihe market .ind cU anting Uie 
htret ts, ind pn^entlng uUHances m the toven of Tounton, 
in Sonic i^ctdiijc , and ioi amending two prcMuus acts jcla 
in ( then t » 

0 Pur nnpr>iing md enlarging the mniket-place's within 
the (Jt> of y rk, and n ndenng the ippro<uhc»s thereto tnoie 
< ()nimodion-» and 1 ir regulating and iiiuint lining the seve- 
rd m!uktt> and lairs htld within 0 e ^aid citi and the 
subuibs tbcicd and lor amending n picMous act for 
piMug, hghimg watching, and impnning the smd citj, 
and othc r pm))oses 

Building 7 Foi raising a sum of money for the ro- 
pmrs of BLickfitns Budge 

H P"oi ( 1 ♦ cl mg a bi idge ()\ er tho nver Dungleddan, withm 
the town and counlv ot Ha^ eifordwest • 

*f P^)i cue ting and muntaiiiing a gaol, court-houses, 
and ]Hibht ollues for tho huigh of loinark, and the* Uppor 
Ward of the county of Lanark , and also tor erecting a ^ol, 
com t-bouses and public offices for the buigh of 11 iiniilton, 
and Middle Wnid otthe said county 

1 0 For making the lumlets of Nowbold end Armscott a 
sop ii ate parish fioin Ihw parish of Tredington, in the count\ 
and diocoso of "Worcester , and for building a chnreh, an5 
providing a »‘hureh\ard and parsonage-housO at Newbold 
II Por taking down the parish church ol Btretton upon 
Dunsmore, ui the county of Warwick, and budding a new 
church in lieu thori^of. 

12 P'iT budding a bridge mor tho Trenlf from Walton- 
ttpon Trent, m DOrhybhire, to Barton under Koedwoodi, in 
SiafTordshue. 

ff'a/u -wor^s — 1 3 For better supplying with w ater the 
City and county of tho city of Kxoter, and such part of the 
parish of St Daiid oa is situated in the county of Devon. 

14. For supplying with water tho town and county of 
Kavcrfonlwobt, and the liheitios thereof. 

1 5 Fur better supplying with water the town and Jmrough 
ot Lowos, and the neighbouthoOd thoreof, In the county of 
Bussc\. 

1 16 For liji^ng with gas the borough of 

COodeton, and the toWUsWp of Buglawton within the 
nariS of Astbury* in the county of Chastor. 

fihmirtpal Rfi^loHon, 4^-17 For repbaling apretioua 
act M|bo leiici and oraploYment of the poor m the hun- 
dr^^Bosmero and Claydon, in the ootoityof fitoffbik; 
afid toi granting more cftoctual powers in thereof. 

IS. Bor raistftg money to pay compemsaKon tor damages 




or an? * 
in iito 


and rogolatlng the aJUia tbereoi; and tor jjiiher purport 
relating thereto, 

20 To appoint tnutoeltoHltoottiditsto Of lltoc^ 
burgh. 

21 For amending several previous sets passed tor Ihs 
better relief and omploymsnt of the poor withm the hun- 
dred of Forohal, in the county of Ndttolk. 

22 Foi the inoie cd<ty and speedy recovery of smatt debts 

within tho tiiwnship ot Hydo and other pUcos therein men* 
tioned, in the county of Uhester • 

2 J To ttltei, ameiirk and enlarge the poweni Q(a previous 
act nassod fowl he liettcr rehef and employment Of the poor 
m the hundred of Mutloid and Lothingland* in tiieoouoty 
of Suffolk. 

21 To alter and enlaiuL the |K)wers of several acll passed 
tor the better rehef and employment of the poor tti Iho 
hundred otWiingtord, iii Suflolk 

TV Undci the head of lutcinul Communication, them 
havtojhtcn passed isFventv loud-billK, and those have been 
ihieffy tor the more tfiectual repaiimg if the roads, or for 
enlarging the ixnvtrs of the coinmisMoncrb, 8 tk It W0UI4 
aflVud no iiwnul mfoimation to detail tho names of the 
particular places for which thiy were procured We shells 
tl^erclon, onU htato tint oie* is for Ireland, and eai* 
hrscec a more exum-^iie dt'-tmt than is UsUath included m 
one English mod bill it is for moes eltoctnally n^pamtig 
several roads in tho < ounties of CarfoW, KHkenny, and T^- 
perary and also thr load from tile town of ClontooeL 
through the <ount> of A\atcrford, to the cruSwrOod* of 
KntK'kl dty% in tht ^atd county of Tipperary Twe ore tor 
Scot! iTid. one toi lepunng, amending, and maintainmg the 
funijukc loads in tin* county ot Haddington, for rendenyig 
turnpike uitnn statute Iswur and parii^h rdad», and for 
more eficrtually itdlcKting and applying ihe statute labour 
HI ibt stud miiitv , and one tor renewing and extending 
the ti nns of the acts n laimg to the OreeiUiek and Ronfiww, 
ami Givemxk and Kelly Budge roads in the county of 
Rtnfrew In addition to these is the pubhe net b^re 
nlliidf fl h>, to amend pruv imis acts pas**ed for mamtamuig and 
keeping in repair tho military and parliamentary roads and 
tfrulgo* ui the highlands ot Kcufland, and to improved certain 
lines of coinuuinn ation in the counties of .Inverness and 
Rons Six au foi Wales, wlm h oflii nothing lemarkablc , 
and the reiuonmig sixty one an fv»r England 

The late schsion pre>«nt« the singuiar feature of there not 
having liten jiasstHl a singk bill relating to canals. The in- 
cieascd ceUutv of^Qovennnt nffiuded by rail-roods seems 
to have givtii a clioc’k to any c\ tension of the inland navi- 
gition, though not befoiocanilH had bcH*n corned through 
the lountry m almost evin direction, end aided most ma- 
(enallv m' piomoting its prospeutt, ficihtatmg its 00m- 
mene, and incTCasiug the coniforl and convenience of every 
cla^b ol B<Hiet\ lu proptghon as canalbills have fallen 
off, railway hills have increased Out of sixteen bills 
brought into the House of Commons the following idevem 
have been passed into acts 

1 Fm making a lailwav from Birmingham to London. 

2 and 1 To enable the Clan \m (Durham) Railway 
Ccmipany to make eori&m additional branch rtolwuys ; ana 
to amend and enUige tho powers of the several acts tor 
making oxid mamtainiDg tho said railway, and a second act 
to enable the company to make on extension ol the line of 
theur lailw ay. '* 

4 For making a railway from Gieenwieh to London, 

3 and 6 To enable tlie compani of propnetors of the 
Leiecbter and Swanmngton Railway, to execute additiimal 
works and branch* s, and for altering end amending tim 
powers of the act relating to the said railway. Also a 
second oct foi making and maintaining a ronway from ihu 
termination of the Ltncesier and Svtanmu^jton ]^way, in 
tho township of Rwaunington, m the county of 

to the Ashbv-do-la Zouch Railway, in the towtoshte of 
Worthington, in tho said cotiMy, md a M||rity 

thortifroiM Thw l.>'f is tho Cote(tr«ii« lUihlt|r. * 

7. To alter, amend, and otaarB* WamWm'^ « jii«?fa»vs 
art, passed for making wd ttjtmtOiilAg a ^ 
road, from Oelfr Gdlo Fatttit ^ litjfttjfly, in 

the county of Carmarthoh, io Ktllj($t%iii ftibi> ^ tnno 
nansh ana county ; and sttahstafriln^ a tret- 

dook at the tennWwon of tlM rtdhr*y'w todAoBd at 
Machynis Pool wraitad. 
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j^acging the powers of the previous uot making 
tho IMkid railw^. 

For euablteg the Stratford and Moxeton Railway 
Company to make a new branch of railway to Shipston* 
Wpon-Stour, in the county; of Worcester, 

10- For making a railway from the Warrington and 
Newton Railway at Warrington, in Lancashb^, to Birming- 
ham, in Warwickshii-e, to be called the Grand Junction 
Railway. 

For making a railway from Whithy to Pickering, 
in the Noi|h Riduig of the county of York. 

V. I’ho actH possed relating to Navigation kavc been : — 

1, For better preserving the harbour of Marvport, and 
for lighting, and otherwise improving tho township of 
Moryport, in Cumbenand. 

2 , To alter and ameiul several acts passed relating to the 

harbour Rye, in the county of Sussex, and foy granting 
fhrther powers for improving and completing the said 
harbour, and tho navigation thereof, t ^ 

3, To amend a previous act, passed for rebuilding, or for 
imi>roving, ^P^gulating and mamlainiug the town-quay of 
Gravesend, in the county of Kent, and the landing* place 
belonging thereto ; and for building a pier or jetty, adjoining 
thereto. 

VI, The rdmaininh twenty-eight bills fall under tHe 

head of PHvaUi Of tliese, only the two fol- 
lowing posMss^lilAf^ll^ : — 

For setdlpg Sir John Soane s Museum, 

Lihmry,,i^ Works of Art, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the 
county or Middlesex* for the bene lit of the puj^tu, and for 
establishing a Riifficient endowment for the '^e main- 
tenance of the same. 

For enabling and directing the trustees, acting under the 
will of Peter Thellusson, Esq., deceased, lo grant certain 
leases of the estates subject to the trusts of the said will : 
and for other purposes. 

The rest are bills for ualnnih/ation, exchanges, estates, 
divorce, and other inatters of ciitinds indivuhml interest. 

It will be ob-served, on eonipiuison with the stuiement in 
our firist number, that the amount of private hills has been 
very considerably le^s during the late session, than for anj 
of the years given, 


THE NEW BEER HOUSES. * 

This is a subject of such vast public importance in all its 
bearings, that we mean to devote a considerable part of our 
space to its consideration. By the two acts of 1 Will. IV. 
chaps, 51 and 64, both of whicu came into operation on the 
10th of October, 1830, a change was made in the law% cal- 
culated to aflbet various great interests, as well as the (.om- 
forts and general condition of tbc mass of the people, perhaps 
as directly as any measure that ever emanated from par- 
liament. By the drst of these statutes all duties umn beer, 
ale, or cider, brewed in Great Britain, were repealed ; and 
by the second, the right to sell these commodities, which had 
been hitherto a privilege granted by favour to a compara- 
tively small number of persons, was' thrown open to all who 
chose to exercise it. 

To any one at all acquainted with the habits of the people 
of England, and, therefore, having even the vaguest notion 
of the immense extent of the consumption of beer in this 
country, the mere statement of those altbrations of the law 
is enough to convey an impression of consequences of 
vast magnitude and importance. But a few facts will give 
a clearer view of the exact amount of the effect that must 
^ve produced by the measure in some of the toections 

in which it operated. 

In the first place, the loss of revenne to the government 
exceeded three millions sterling per annum ; or, deducting 
somewhat less than a third of this sum as having been re- 
covered by the increased ^sumption of malt, the dimhiu- 
ti^ was still above two millions a-year. In the ^re© years 
that have elapsed* about seven millions in all have been 

g jvon up. Assuming that the revenue could bear this 
iminution, if the duties on beer had not boon abolished, 
t^es of equivalent t^ount ou some other eitide , wonldL 
Mve been repealed instead; and, therefore* the sum we 
have menUoued may he considered as the price that has 
been rniid fer whatever beneftU tliis particular measure hes 
heoMght ^thiL 

^ v twtiou, or actnel leliaiC ^ 


people, multing lirw the measuTo, is to bo rookoaed a» 
auiounting to the whole three millknis per annuig. That 
sum, wbiah they had hM^erto paid every year to the govern- 
ment, people wqro heneefiNrth to retain in their pockets* 
still drinking the same quantity of beer as beiore. If the 
consumption of malt has since extended, and that article 
has yielded a larger revenue, this is because more beer has 
boon drunk by the people than heretofore. Say tliat tho 
increase of tlie produce of tho malt-tax has been one^igh^ 
which is so much more money that has been every year 
drawn from the people through this channel, the iaet 
proves that fur every eight pots of beer drunk before the 
remission of the duties and tne opening of the nine 

pou have been drunk since. Either every beer-^iplw has 
hud ninh pots where he formerly had eight* or 
now consume the beverage for every eight that 
merly procure it ; — or, wlmt is no doubt the real jWe of 
the cose, partly the one of these effe^its has liocii p t qffl icod, 
and partly tho oUior. But, at all events* and let the pre- 
cise distribution of the benefit have been what it may, its 
amount is at least what we have stated. 

It has most probably, indeed, been a gocnl deal more. 
Owing to the corn-law', the sumdy of barley, from which 
nuill is made, is prevented in tins country from cxpaniling 
in proportion to the demand ; and, therefoix!, when the de- 
mand rises, (at least withm a certain limit,) the price rises 
also. 8uch a rise of price has, in fact, boon j>rtHluced by 
the increased consumption of 'malt ot'x^asioned by the now 
beer law ; and that circnmblunce bus, of course, tcmlcd lo 
enhunee also the price of bt'cr. But there is fcven r^‘ason 
to believe, that tins inlluence has been much more than 
countcniclcd by other causes w'hiMi ha\e ojH'rated lo reduce 
the price of the iHJVorage. The of the trade has, 

of course, swept away tho monopoly profits which tho artieje 
was formerly made to ueld The largely ‘inereased com- 
petition among the deaKT.H in it ha.s, indi’pendtoitly <*f this 
consitleration, priKluecd its natural effect in n'diicnig tin; 
rale at wluoli it is sold. The augmentcHl quuntily tliat is 
dis»po.-ed of, fiirliier goes to enable the dealer to let clown Ins 
proiit upon each separate barrel or p<L ll lie could Ibnuerly 
exist, and carry ou his business with a profit of u penny ou 
eacli pot, he cun do so with a profit of only three* farthings 
upon eacli, if he now sells four pots where he firrnerly sold 
three. Then the expense of fitting-up and miantaining tlie 
establishment of a beer-shop is u great deal l6ss lhaii lliat 
which tho landlord of a public-house has to meet. l.,tiBt)y, 
tho riioro active, competition which has been excited, and 
the direction of the trade into a new^ channel, have already 
h^dthc effwtof introducing improvements into lUo jiroecss 
of manufacturiog boor, by means of which au tx^ually goal 
article can now bo produced from a smaller (quantity of 
mult, and, on other ac(s>unU, at a leKS<fOst generally. WUat 
has taken place is* in a multitude of respects, a most striking 
illustration of the regeneration and entirely new life which 
is given to a trade or branch of industry, by relieving it from 
the torpifying pressure of a monopoly, and sufl'ering it to 
breathe the free air of c.ami>clition. We ought lo add, 
that ill this case an additional relief still has been obtained 
by tho manufacturer in his release from the interference of 
the excise in the operation of brewing, to which he wa« 
subject while the beer paid duty ; and even this has, no 
doubt, its money value, which must bo shared by tho con* 
sumer. We have tlms enumerated six different causes, 
besides the abolition of the duty, all of which must have 
tended, since the introduction of the new systenii to reduce 
the price of beer. Wc shall in the sequel have occasion ta 
examine with mure precision what tho effect of their con- 
joint operation, in the face of the single cause pressing in 
the opposite directian, has actually been. 

But to one large division of tlie community, even the 
smgle circumstance which has operated to raise tho price qf 
beer has been a gain of no slight omount. The first yotf 
trade was opened, the price of barley rose about six 
shillings tlie quarter. The measure, therefore, may be truly 
descried qs one of tho greatest boons ever grantedUlis the 
agricultural interest W 

Such are the most remarkable finanttal effects which the 
change of tlie law has wrought It may not be possible* io 
aai^tmn their exact amount in pounds, shtUings, and pence; 
but toe. g^jeral charaeteir of each, and tibe direction in 
wluchjt has acted, eaonoi he made 0001 # of dtsp^ or 
aoubt. There can be no quetdioit as hi the foilewing bavhm 
^beennioon^p^ie 
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flea of 41 m pttblie rereiuui 4 a f^idinanttion of tha ImrtboB 
of taxutuyi ; a reductkm of '&e inrioe of hewit of wbicti the 
benoflt has been shared bjr wtMsIa ootwtintty t and at 
tho time a rite in tke fm «i^'harley» of whieli the 
o^ficidtural intoroet has of oour^ had the«adyanlage< 

60 far all is clears But besides tliese nwdts, arhieU 
must tmon the whoto be considered as (^roat rocommenda* 
tions of the measure, it has been alleged that the change 
has brought along uritb it others of quite an op|)osite de- 
scription, and so extensively bearing upon the condition 
and best interests of the community, that their evil must be 
regarded as farVnore than a countorbalanee for any merely 
ecoiiondo|i good of which those already mentioned may 
havi^ bmp. priMluctive. Very sooit after Uio new acts came 
int^Jttgsfcbwq, this view of their tendency began to Spread 
abidiPIP lUid the outcry it w'casioned became at length so 
serioi% early in the late session of parliament, the 
Houiii|vbf .Ckimtnons appointed a select committee of its 
members to inquire itito the siibiect, with a view of making 
such altomtionB in tho law us the case might seem to de- 
mand. The li'port of the coumiitlce, wliich was brought 
up alwut tho end of June, has iince boon printeil by order 
of the House. 

The coiiimittcc* was fifteen days occupied in hearing evi- 
di*nce, and in that time fifty*»ix witnessies wefc examined, 
IVom \ariouH pails of the kingdom, and of diiferent pro- 
fessions and ranks^ in society. Among tho nutulier were 
elerg)im‘it, magistrates, country gcfttlomcn, pansh-over- 
hoeiH, ex^ise-o(iiccrH, brewers, uttorneys, UcenctKi victuallers, 
hoer-l;c>use kt'cjlcrH, master tradesmen, journeymen mcelia- 
nies, andjiaib^mpers. The evidence covers iKJtween 200 and 
300 folio pages, and consists of answers to bdween 4000 
and .5000 tpiestions. 

it would probably lie difficult to parallcd the contradiction 
and onfKisition not onl) of tlie opinions expressed h) this 
misf'cllii neons asseuiljbitfe of auihorities, but even of the 
fiets adduced b) them, or of their accounts of the same 
fuctrt. Tho mass of their cKmfiicting arguments and state- 
ments pr(‘soiits as chaotic a jumble as wo remember ever 
iKifore to have mot with in print. see little reason to 
tliink that any one of the fifty-six has asserted anything 
w hich bo did wot bebevo to be true, in order tt) make out 
n case favnumblo to hia own intcreats ; but it is sufliciently 
manifest timt many of them have Iwen powerfully acted 
upon by itnpi%s«on» which, however honc^ have yet been 
derivctl, in great measure, from tho particular position of 
each in rcfcroiicn to certain etfiw’ts which havg foUoweil from 
the lato opening of the tradi» in beer. Thus, for example^ 
the magistrate, whom tlio new law has deprived of his pbwvr 
of^ preventing at pleasure the establifthmeut of houses fbr | 
the sale of fermented linuors, naturally feels prejudiced | 
ngainat an innovatlan wnich haa so seriously curtaiUil I 
his atttburiiy and influence. The power which has bmi 
put an end to was usually exercised, in regard to any par- 
ticular parish, very muoh in eanforraity to the wislies of the 
elcrgyruan or tiic resident proprietor, even where they were 
not tbemselvcs in the commission of tlw peace; and they 
too, tlierefore, feed themselves to be losers under the new 
state of things, or are opposed to it as sharing in the sym- 
pathies of their order, or of those with whom aliey habitually 
ussodate. Overseers, parish eonstables, and excise officers, 
ftwle from iuhtinet wdth their superiors. From all these se- 
veral classes of persons, therefore, wo m&yexptH;! strong 
evidenoe against tho Ixier- houses ; nor, in truth, does the 
lleport disappoint us in this respect. On tlio other hand, we 
may net unreasonably suspect that the pictures of the ad- 
mirable manner in which tlmae establishmonts are usually 
or universally conducted, which we find drawn by the part- 
ners or agents of tho brewing ootnpauios ^y whom tiiey are 
supplied with ale, or whose property they are, end by the 
i^re ardent lovers of the ^ap potations and social ^eer 
wmh they disponse, aro pembly « Utile too aoftly tinted. 

The Rejiort, however, notwithstanding tho Oontest and 
cohtoion of statement which it exhibits, contains a good 
deal ^^interesting information* A portion of tins we will 
now elKavour to methodise, collecting as we go along the 
bearing of the several facts upon the ottsstiim at issue. The 
evidoiSe, wo way observe, is chiefly if entirely confined 
to ihe great towns of London, 

Leeds, Sheffield^- Stockport, Warwick, Pdlkhigl^^slM^ 



Lancashire, and Durhaw* ^ ^d eastern di-» 
visions of England, tjaer^ore,.^ almost exclusively, to whii^h 
tho inquiries of the Odmwlj^ haVc been difecM ; no evi- 
dence having been obtained yr^ reject to any country 
parts west of Oxfordshire, of of Lincoln, with the 
eention of some portions of the great manufacturing and 
mming counties of Lancaster aSd Duriiaxn. As to se« 
veral of the counties enumerated, to^ the infinrmation cid- 
lecied is extremely scanty and imperfect. And what is very 
material to be observed is, that flie Aunties in which the 
operation of the new law is thus exchisivd^ inqidrcd into, 
arc. for the part, those in which the labottfiAg popu- 
lation was from other causes in the most degraded emidition 
previous to its enactment. With the ^ceptkni Of Bedford-, 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Northampbmahire, firom wldeh 
it may be presumed the accounts would have been nearly the 
same as front Oxford, Buckingham, and Cambridge, 

^ which they are surrounded, there is scarcely a county in 
England where the, jtwr- rate has risen beyond an average 
amount that is not included in the list of those to which tne 
evidence before us refers. On the otlier band, the line thus 
drawn excludes all the northern counties, with tho excep- 
tion, as before mentioned, of certain parts of Durham and 
Lancaster, all the central portion of England, and all Wales* 

In our selections we will begin with ttie evidence respect- 
ing the operation of tho new' systeflf^hi^e great towns. 
And this introduces us at once to ataost'^ evdy point in 
the case as to wdhch no difference ismepresaed ; , 

but that point is one of firsUrato ibrn^tance.. 
tropolis it appaavs to lie admitterl on oil bands tbot vle opett*' 
ing of tke flew beer-houses lias been sn unquestionable and 
alniDSt unmixed good. There are fifteen witnesses who 
sjieak to this matter, and evidence of all of them is fiir 
vourable. John Morris, styled a mathematician, but put 
down by himself, he says, a mathematical instrument maker, 
w ho frequents these houses three or four times in the week, 
or when it suits him, or when a friend calls upon him, de- 
clares he can take his oatli that tlie beer sold at the new 
houses is in all respects better than that with which he was 
wont to be served by the licensed victuallers— cheaper, more 
pdlatable, and mom wholesome, that this is the opihion of 
numireds to whom he has spoken on the subject, — and that 
he never meets at the beer-shops with any but respectable 
and orderly persons. He ne^er, he says, saw any drunken- 
ness in these places* ; “ I am speaking," he adds, with great 
emphasis, ** positively, and candidly, and honestly." Tho 
only thing that Mr. Morris complains of, is that they shut 
up so early. When I have half got through my secoml 
pint," In; say.s, “ I am obliged to drink it up fast, in a 
way, to ac< 5 omraodato the landlords, in orrler not to sufi^ 
thorn to l>e fined ; and when I am there and thirsty, I some- 
times could stop another hour with great convenience, and. 
without any inconvenience to myself and family." Mr. 
John Evans, surgtmn and apothecoiy', who is in the habit 
of feometimes going to the beer-shops, several of their 
keepers, ho says, being patients of his, bbsmos on the sub- 
ject of the quality of the l>ecr sold there — “ 1 am in the habit 
of recommending it to all my private patients, and taking tt 
always myself at any time when I drink.’’ So Mr. Thomas 
Phillips, called a musician, but who* asserts that he is no 
such thing, but has a small independence, and is of no 
trade, when asked what sort of persons frequent tho beer- 
houses, anstt'crs, ** Like myself and respectable tradesmen, 
and two or three doft^rs and proctors ; and a few persons of 
that kind meet there almtist ever}’ evening— a very genteel 
party— but w^e nre obliged to leave too soon." ^e enact* 
ment, obliging keepers of beer- shops shut their dcxrn and 
expel their customer# at ten o'cloclc, is the subject of oom^ 
plaint w'ith almost all the London witnesses, and appeofa^ 
indeed, to have been productive of serious evils. ahofiid. 
«ay a gi^at injury has re*>ulted, says Dr. Evans, ^ atSfi it ^ 
greater proportion of crime — that is what 1 soy it fitMl 

as being, generally noticing things and drawing; a 
sioii therethim-thot when those m«a t^Stiw Hie 
bouses, vcty frequently the puldio^hemses* 
shops, are open, and the>’ ^ ' firbisd the 
gin-shops; whereas, if tW 

same hour, there would mi, 1 Ibhlk, 

less critne." Mr. rmpft mPmmkX and valuer, says, 

“ Myself I have on to any kind of 'nsrittums li- 

quor, but 1 have ohsetvedHiat armafl that earns a guinea or 
'25$, a week will gp to pum mtd wHl nnd tpsil 
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nothJ^d it in a oler?^ nf my own. He tiyv, ‘ It w 
ttijtt tfelocV, I not go hojne yet ^ be goe« to a ^n- 
emii), and, after taking a spfwill quantity of al^ ho goes and 
t^es some ponnywofths of gin, and it npeeta the Whole 
fSjamo altogether ; bat I think Jf you wore to put them all 
oUl nt eleven o'eltwk, it would be a ^[Teat hpSfUtflt;*. | have 
a lodger with me,” says George Bish, a iMper of a beer- 
hotijjc, “ that one night had a friend with him ; ho called 
for a pot oi‘ hi^or after ton o’clock, and I would not give It 
liJki, and ho said ho would go off to a publio^houBo, and ho 
went to the Marsh Goto, and lie Stayed till half-past eleven, 
and ho ramc home, and I w*as obliged to lead him to bed.” 
Tlioniiis JUlifl, another retailer of beer, says, “ I have turned 
out !is many as 120 oiat of my house at ten o’clock at night, 
and I have gone into, the three neighbouring gin-shops and 
vomited 54 oat of those 120/’ 

Ev(?n in London, however, where tho praetioo has been 
hitherto by far most prevalent, tbere^ is reason to believe 
that spirit-drinking is beginning to gi\Ta way before the in- 
ereused consumption of beer, which has followed the opening 
of the trade in the latter article. Mr. W. Kimber, broker, 
qf Lambeth, being u&kcd if he is in the habit of going to 
beer-houses, implies, “Yes, I make a point of going there, 
fbr I enjoy thp Jttlo ncmch better than I do at other places. 
Before I used Id there, I used to hike a good deal of 
spirits ; apd sine# f hecn in tho habit of going there, 1 
have not Jipirits, and my health is better in 

eonsequoriee."* Wil^m KoflA% foreman to Mr, Nunti, 
eOachinakdr, in Westminster Bridge Road, states that Ida 
men, who how drink ale at the beer-house (fek that is tho 
common beverage there), used to drink a good deal of gin 
formerly when they drank porter, and that they now 
drink more beer and loss spirits. Bn Evans also jwserts, 
that amoiig mechanics and avtisana, the habit of spirit- 
drinking has very much diminished. So Mr. Karren, brewer, 
at Nine Elms, Vauxhall, says, ** 1 apprehend there are a 
great many people that were in the habit of drinking grog, 
that now drink ulc instead.” 

Mr. Farron’s evidence is extremely interesting, in refer- 
ence to \arious points conm^'ted with the operation of tlve 
new law. He states that ho brews entirely for the beer- 
shops., ami is the only brewer in London whose business is 
exclusi\'ely confinefl to tliat branch. Such is the riwolu- 
tion, however, that has been occasioned in the trade gene- 
rally, that “ Barclay and l’orkin.s,” he says, “ and other 
great hon.ses, finding that there is a decrease in the con- 
sumption of porter, and an increase of the consumption of 
ale, have gone into tlio ale trade; nearly all the new trade 
m composed of mild alo.” From all that he has seen, Mr. 
Farrcii asserts tliait the conduct of the persons who have 
taken out lic.erises to keep beer-shops in J^indon has hcen 
perfectly orderly, “ I have he adds, •* between forty 
and fifty customers, and 1 do not think there is one but 
wluU is p<n‘fcctly Uispectahle.” The alo sold in these houses 
is by no means all of l^ndon manufacture. This witness 
states that tho average quantity of Scotch ale imported into 
London U 2,150 bands a week ; that there is hardly a 
heer-houbo hut what takes in Scotch ale, in addition to the 
brewers' ale ; and thaj there is also ale bvqugbt from al- 
most every county in England, and avast quaptity of jxiiter 
from Dublin. To dt up a London beer-house respectably 
will cost from I op/, to 300/,, and their reptH itay average 40/. 
a year each. At Hist, as was naturally m ho expected, there 
was a rush into tho hew trade, and any mischief that re- 
suJicd might be fairly imputed to its having been in this 
way overdone. But that evil has since in a great degree, 
if not completely, corrected itself. It appears that in the 
hrst throe rountha after tlm bill came into operation, 1508 
kcensei ^Yerc taken out iq tiOUdoiJ : in tJie year 1831 tho 
number taken out was 1407 ; 4hd in 1832 it was only 1206. 
'‘Bf tlio I5()i liceniies grgrttod iq tot quarter/’ says 
Mr. Faiten, 1 am of opinifilii pot less tnan 800 were 


taken oat by chandler-^iOp Who had irrevioqsiy 

b^n privileged it) soil beer not a certain price, 

Wtihout license. Allowing then for liWoses applicable 
^ tliat obiss of periwnsi there, would rcmaia 708 licenses 
ta|eii out Ia' mdiyiduaU who info the I 

^pprelici»4 that tWe lias been little or no tfimilitlliptiialhfe 
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of 708, or mdre l|iaa tety^two per eent 
the ti^ador Iraa noW fbu## ^^8 hmo 

Mr. Farren enters Ibta Soto det 

light tlie amount of the consumption of beer in ^ 
compared with other parfa of the kingdom. If the ebmpa- 
TiHon be even confined to England and Wales <attd ttits #e 
think is tho fair view, there wing little ale drunk by 
great body of the inhabitants of either Scotland or lielimd). 
It appears that the consumption of London audits in>tfiedk|ie 
vicinity is not much less than twice what h would be were 
it propmtioned to tho population. The population of London 
and its dcnotidoncies is nqt quite opo-nintli of thoptemBaBon 
of all lilngland and Wales; hut the consumption 
this district is* not niucli under ono-fifth of the 
sumption of the country. If all tho beer brewed aiw^n- 
sumed within ton iniies of London were 
account, Mr. Farmn is of opinion that the sale ^ iHm- 
bnmi>tion in tho metropolitan district would be greatly 
augmented. 

Tliere is, as we have snid^ no evidence of any evD or iu- 
coiivenience whatever having followed the opening of tho 
beer trader in I»iidon. On the contrary, all the witnesses 
examined by the C'ommittee agree in stating that great be- 
nefits have attended the nmaifinx*. The prli^^ of V^ecr has 
UTiquestionably been reduced by more than the diflercnce 
occasioneil by the removal of tiic tax ; tlamgh it is not easy 
to ascertain the exact amount of the reduction, owing jiartty 
to the circum.stancp that the descriptiqitis of hqvomgiwoow sold 
are not the same with those that w'cro in demand, or rather 
which the publu* were forced tpbe contented, ^’ith, hefon? 
tlie opening of the trade. It tqqieavs from the evidence of 
several tif tho wiim^Hhos, that man} of the public -houses still 
charge their customers about a penny on the nion* than 
they would be charged for liquor ot'thc same quality at the 
beer-shops. One hecr-shop keeper says that he has got 
some at 6f/. a pot that you cannot get for 7d, at a pubhe- 
housc. Another witness says that for a mixture of alo and 
porter for which before the remission of the tax he used 
to pay 7d. at tho nublui-h(ni‘'e, he now^ pa}*s tmly 5</. at the 
beer-shop. Another, who i» a dealer, slates that he 
sells ale for i)d. a pot, for which, before tho passing of the 
beer-bill, he used himself invariabl) to nay *}d. From Mr. 
Farren’s evidence, it appears that the rcmictioT^i made by the 
brewers to their customers has hcen 12j/on tbc barrel, 
being 3A\*more than the amount of the duty. l)|Mm tho 
whole it w<iuld*»ecm that, in addition to the duty amounting 
to about Id, on the pot, the average i eduction upon all sorts 
cf ale, as sold at the bcer-feho^»«, has boon nearly Id. marc. 
The price varies, however, in different parks of the caurtiQ% 
and, perhaps, also in ttiffereiiU dislrwjj* of town ; and il is 
to be recollected that it is, in most imsos^ higher at the 
public-houhes than at the hcer-shops). In the neighbour- 
hood of Bobton, in Lincolnahire, fi>r instance, one witn^s 
states that the same t>oer Which is sold for 6rf. in the former 
may be had fur 4</. in tho latter. There are some attoinpts 
on tho part of other witricssos to make it appear that ino 
chea|K*r beverage is of an inferior quality ; hut the weight 
of evidence is greatly on tho other hide. 

When we muve London, liowx'ver, and proceed to the 
other great towns comprehended in the inquiry, we fttid 
tbc statements of tho dfuerent witnesses more uiisniisfactoh'. 
Of Birmingham, for instanoo, we Imvo e most favourable 
account ; but a.s it comes from the principal agent of a 
company of brewers, by whom most of (ho beer-hon^ 
throughout tbc town arm ifs t iciniiy arc supplied with «lo. 
and by whom many of them have been set an, it may be 
thought to be lijjile tq objection, in tlio abSOttco Of any 
corrohoratite testimony. Mr. Bawqs, tjie Wlinosa in 
question, states that the company with W^cb he ti een- 
nected bad then (in May last) opotiod two hundred heWt- 
bouses in Birmingham and the country within eight br 
ten miles round, and that they had fefh^d an equal num- 
of applications from other parties. The redic^bn that 
has taken place in the pjdco of beer, he etifenS 15 
m 2d per cent., independently of the the dto, 

j]!? duty having been id. ti it Ms Idlbn, be 

lid, altogether. The be€r*h^8(is have, bcddwf, effMed 
ae^modatiou to traveUem#f a cortaih deacj^tion, which 
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(srinid/ there Id net the daofet Wilnoto Iflea of eattUiig bf 
the kind in that tewtu, Tl^ wht bfHffle 1)de)^hq6«ee iSdtb 
ih general TOP. knd tpwiiS, Spfeff diSiikin|, the wit- 
neas thlilka, had oonihlorahTy deercaftbd. $h grbinly am the 
bedt-8iho{J8 annrdci^ted, he fcaj^, bjr the labdorhig elaasea. 
that they i?euw bdv© got up a petition in thdrfaronr, signed 
by Ibmalos alone, to Ihe number of ia,00U of iJ0»0O(i ; — “ In 
this kind of w^ay,’’ ho adds, however, in oxplandtion, If 
th^f cOiild bi^’o got it tiho boor) to take home with them/* 
The evidence \nth respect to the town of Warwick, on 
the <5nntj^y, in the same cmmty, represents the lieer-shoTW 
as Kiting Wn the source of sorts of mils. The wit- 
nea 8 ,Wro is a police otfScer of the borough^ Speaking of 
thmH^etd dflho new system, ** I find/' ho says in difierent 
pjar^flf has e\idenco, that crime has increasod a great 
dealSil the ii^iglibourhood ; — common prostitutes, common 
thiovfSi, and boys, %rc suffered k> go to. the boer-houses, 
and tipple und drink at all hour# of the night;* — have 
apprehended a greiit many bo)S; and when 1 have had 
ebnvcrsalion with them, I nave found that they ha^'o been 
seduced into crime by the low characters that they met 
at those bcer-houscs, that would not have been allowed 
to go into the old public- houses/' lie conceives that the 
beer shops are operating with iryturioiis "effect even ujam 
the old public -houses, and driving their landlords, in 
prdor that tli^‘y ^nay Ik? wiable^l to k(‘cp their grtumd, 
to permit the same disorders which are tolerated by their 
cuinpefltors^ * • • 

Tilt* exidcnttc with regard to Liverpool is nearly of the 
same t^mjficxion. It comes fVom two witnesses, one a 
piihhcari, the other a wholesale and retail dealer in wuie 
and spirit'-.. 11m former thinks the consumption of spiVits 
has mcreased biuce the opening of the beer-shops (which 
be liyys are eiilh'd Jerry-shop^ in Liverpool), and that the 
consumption ufhocr, in his opinion, has not increased at all. 
The otloT witness mentions an evil which is not, we Iwlievc, 
noticed in any other part of the Hepart The owners of Iho 
boiM' .shops ill ]^i\tTiH>oh he says, ** generally consist of 
jHTsmiswho iMuploy large borli^h of labcmiing men, being 
thcinM'lvc!, labounpg iiicii, either in the c«\)acily of fortnnan 
or master of s\ich uo u la^ undertake contracts for large 
excavations ut the docks, and employing men in the dis- 
chargo of fi*s#cU, who are technically called in Liverpool 
‘ lunipers / auj lhasc men always give tlie preference to 
tho-c persons wlio frefjucnt their becr-houacs ; and in some 
instauces, it luiscouioto my know ledge ITora the working 
men themsedves, that Ihov have com plained very much of 
|tJ^ (Operation of the hecr-bifl, as tliey have been compdiled 
tb ^siHJnd a potiCla|i of their enruii^s at the beer-houses/* 
Tiuj only two clgs^, he states, in Liverpool, who have been 
affected by Uic efian^c, are the Irish labourers, and young 
inch iu the lower WulUs of life, of tbe age of fitteen and 
Upwards, both of whicli classes, comprising large numbers, 
have become in consequence much tnoro dissolute and 
drunken, The evidence us to Sheffield, which is given by 
ijirJ Goorgo Wells, now a solicitor» aitd lately in the magis- 
trates* elerks’ offices In that town, is ^ually unravoutuble. 
The uvnuber iif becr-housus in Slwmeld on the I&t of 
February last, was ^80; that of the public-houisea lieing 
380. The rents of the hoer-houaea arc nearly oh under 
10^. a year. Spirits are uitderstood to be sold in them 
eovorfly ; gaming is not unfrequently permitted ; and ft m 
m uncommon thing for the outer door \o he fastened at 
tiight, while tlm company remain till eleven or twelve o'clock* 
The number of dram-»ho)pa has increaJiod fourfold since 
I ho beer act passed. The have alt*o increased. We 

have tlio sumo kind of ovidenee us t-:> L«eus, ftoitn the mayor 
of the town, and the chief constable of the town. Accord- 

t r to the latlor, there aiw in Leeds 260 licensed ale-houses, 
d 261 beer-shops, of J^WSph last the rent varies flrom 
about 6/. to ehoui 20^, Tm witness alsq uroduoes a state- 
wiont by which it uppeam that, durln| tho, thrgo years 
teforo the beer bill was jn operattom ,639 persons only 
weS brought before tho magistrates for Wing dmnk, being 
at the rite of 213 in the, yeat; ^ % fffsi at 

months - after tlm opening of the % unmher was 

2323, b<hng at tho rate of 763 annually, or mit much under 

riotu docnawtl,, f^^er find 


iuerly« Thd hext gredlait iiKvem i$ fithettg ina^ 
twenty-one; it W ftum 1 Among 

males above IW ladrease is fiiWa 1 to 3746 ; 

and ambng females ahd^ it is feom 1 to 9*423. 

If tho accuracy of this doctikti^ is to be depended <m, the 
midts which U showii OSirtatoljr appallmg; knd it is 
not to be denied that su^ i ktaieiimnt iUtkma to go fer to 
establish the poRition, that, in settle |iteoea, ^e mt expe- 
^ni^e of the new system has been omlii^tly dhtastronS. 
We should like, how ever, to knoW what ineasnres have bdeh 
resorted to by the magistmtos to reptoto thia (fr^Wirtg dissi- 
pation — in how many of the drunken oases luMighf belbre 
them they have imposed any punishment updtt the oibh- 
ders— and what means, if any. they have t^cen to hi^p 
the beer-houses within their jurisdiction in otdefi Ihd' to 
apply to them those restraints which tho same law that lia 
establishes! therm has pmided for their regulation, 3W ^ 
police of the (owp, sumciently strong? or, being strong 
cnodgh, is it sutfidbntly active in this part of its dttty ? 

"We cannot now enter at any length into an analysis Of 
the voluminous evidence collected by the committee. With 
regcu-d to the effect of tho opening of the betr trade m fte 
country. Suffice it to state, that the prmciual evQs whioh 
are alleged to have attended the moasuto are the sattiO 
which its o;>j)onents charge it with hattol produced in the 
towns. It is asserted to have occaakgtw a large increase 
of drunkenness, prolligacy, and erimtt among the ma^ of 
the population — ^to have engendered ^ 

%t turbuh^ce and disinedination to woS amdlig^ hdmr- 
ing clastoi^and generally to have cotttrlbutoa 'poweitoBy 
to the initiatitm into dissipated babits of young people atta 
children. Tlic circum«|itore that bcer/nouses are oftou 
openeil in retired lanes, in woods, on heaths, end in other 
places remote from observation, is dwelt u^ion by many of 
the witnesses as pregnant with the worst consequences. In 
the cmmtry the police is usually still more inefTicient than in 
towns, in most of which it is extremely inadequate ; and 
the difficulty of keeping the beer-shops in order is acronl- 
ingly griMitor. In some casea, tlie poor-rates are stated to 
ihuve been augmented by the increased idleness and immo- 
rality which the change in the law has occasioned ; and 
the wives of the labourers arc represented as in general 
complaining bitterly of whnt its operation has been, in so 
far as they and tbeir families arc concerned, considerahty 
loss of what their husbands earn now finding its way to 
the baker and the grocer than formerly, since the beer-shop 
keeper has come in for his share. It would rather appear 
that, not only the clergy and tl)o landlords, but the fer- 
mers also are, in general, stnmgly opposed to the new sys- 
tem. 

We have no wish to conceal or overlook these state- 
ments, although they are pot v^ry specific, and are probably 
in a considerw)lo degree coloured by the influence of pre- 
judices. natural to tlic quarters from which they proceed. 
Allowing tliem, however, all the weight which they cau 
fairly claim, we must not forget many other iipportMit oon- 
siderutlons which bear upon the question. It is pretty eVb 
dent, from Urn various accovmts m have quoted, that the 
opening of the new heer-houses has not been attended, in 
some places, with any of the iryurious effects which it is 
ulleged to have produced in others. In London, and we 
would also Kay. in Biiiningham» it appears to be tdlowod on 
all hands to liavciojen quite innocuous. One cliief reO^^U 
of this we believe to be, that in both thesjp pl^s fte 
system of police is of a very superior order, and dqtioa 
of the magistracy are performed with a. diligenpc 
Itodty quite unknown in most rural di^tiicts^ and t^ttugetl 
even in vorv few' of our other great towns, 
out the greater part of Kngland, a police cun hardly bp 
to exist, cither m our village.s, or m our thfed and 
rale towns. Hence in a great degree both tbp diswdM|^ 
beer- houses, and the prevalence of cripao m 
quite believe the Rtetomonts of many of Ma- 
gistrates. and others. ^ to^ the QXtiromfi is 


found in many places in 
these houses, and even ui 
to take place in them. 
diced and wrormheadju up 
fOile degree. Thejf io" 
the libqrtiei!^ and 
absence of a || “ 
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lusd.filinish criminals? But what is the use of laws with- 
force to m^ke them be obeyed ? If the latter be ob- 
|med tOi the former ought also to bo dranenaed wilb. But 
tho chief folly is, that, if a jud^ent may be formed from our 
IKCiMiJtiesf, it is not a police wbioh we dislike, but a good or 
efUent police. The mere form of the thing We have a great 
attaohnient to ; deeming a constabulary force which is inca- 
pable of doing any service, or is never caBod upon to act, to 
be indispensable to our humblest parishes. By the plan 
whifrh we pursue, wo ontail upfin ourselves tlie very evils 
which it is »ur wish to avoid, with a good police we might 
safely have milder laws, and more liberty iir divers ways 
than we actually have. Such an instrument w'ould much 
more effectually prevent the commission of crimes by watch- 
ing criminals, than we now do by sending thorn to the 
treadmill, to Botany Bay, or to the gallows. Would fewer 
executions, fewer iropfisonments, and fewer punishments of 
all sorts, imply any diminution t)f the public lilierties? 
And w^as such a law as that, which, till Vateiy, regulated the 
sale of beer in England, one of a particularly liberal and 
TOpular ebameter? On the contrar}', no system could have 
been devised more intensely aristocratic and coercive. And 
yet the chief, perhaps the only danger attendant upon the 
abolition of this tyranny, is created by our want of a regular 
police to see to th^ |>J^vention of disorder, in the room 
of the caprioioua irresponsible de.spotism to w hich we 
used to be subjeuM* 

What the b^*^lkses want, in our opinion, w'here the new 
law is alleged to hate operated injuriously, is merely to be^ 
somewhat better looked after. A return to the oM 
of the magistracy is quite out of the question, W^e have got 
rid for ever of that machinery of Gppres.Mou, favouritism, and 
jobbing, and must now have fixed rules by which to proceed 
in this matter, and no more mere arbitrary dictation. Let 
the beer-houses, if necessary, be put under stricter regula- 
tions — they cannot be put down. The right of any man to 
obtain a license to sell beer, under certain specified condi- 
tions, must l>c preserved. It is upon those principles that 
the act has been framed which was passed by parliament 
towfi^ the close of the late session. By this statute it 
provided, first, that* every person applying hereallor for a 
beer license shall, along with his application, produce a 
certificate signed by six rated inhabitants of the parish, to 
the effect that the applicant is a person of good ciiaracter, 
and likely^ to manage a house for the sale of beer or cider 
by retail, in a peaceable, orderly, and respectable manner. 
Upon presenting such a certificate, with the attestation of 
one of the overseers, that the persons subscribing it are really 
rated parishioners, the a])plicant is to obtain his license as a 
matter of course. Secondly, the duty is raised from its 
present amount of two guineas to five pounds. This altera- 
tion of the law will probably do something to exclude the 
more necessitous and irresponsible class of applicants, and 
to Confine the trade to persons of some substance and ro- 
spectability. The penalties for misconduct arc also made 
more severe, it being now competent for the justices, in ad- 
dition to tlie fine, to disqualify the offender for selling boor 
for a period of two years pn a second conviction, instead of 
only on a third*, as before; and on a third conviction to 
disqualify him for ever. Lastly, the old law is amended in 
those of its provisions which referred to the hours during 
n hjjch beer-houses might be kept open ; it being now (very 
properly, we think) enacted that they shall not be open for 
beer to be drunk on the premises on any Sunday, Good- 
Friday^hristmas-Dny, or day appointed for a public fust or 
thankM||mng, before half-past twelve in the aflernoon, nor 
at a^Hween ten in the morning and that hour. They 
wer|^|raer]y allowed to be open on such days, as usual, 
from* four till ten in the morning. They are still, as before, 
to shut again from three till five in the afternoon. And 
it is enacted that tho justices of the peace, in quarter-ses- 
sions, shall have the power to fix, oiieo in each year, the 
hour at which they shall be closed at night on every other 
day ; provided that the hour so fixed shall not, in any town, 
be earlier than ten o'clock or later than eleven ; or in any 
country district earlier than nine or later than ten, , 

These alterations are all, we think, improvements Upon 
the former act; and we are not disposed to'say that it 
would have been wise to have gone farther in the wey ^ 
the mere right to open a house for ihe Side of bw. 
their report, proposed, in addition to 
which have been adopted, that^ tho apiificant 
h> W rated to the parish at a clirtain m^xAi ' 
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vaiying between 7L igid 1^.* to be fixe4 every town ee 
parish by ^e magistmtbe at quarter-sessioiw ; but this waakSk 
have been a power extremely lialde to be abused, and it ha» 
therefore been wisely withheld* We oonenr, however fit 
another recommendation of the committee^ to the elfeet that 
it is expedient that the system under which all houses 
are licensed for the retail of beer and spirituous Uquots* 
should bo revised in a future session of pamament; aim we 
believe* with^the Committee, that very serious reasons of 
justice and public advantage may be adduced in favour of 
an assimilation of all the regulations, as to hours ami ma<* 
napment, to which every description of house Uceosed to 
sell beer or spirituous liguors by retail should 1|e sub- 
jected. , 


ABOLITION OF THE COMMERClAi- Jnumi- 
POLY OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


The new' arrangement that has boeu mado with regard to 
the East India CX^mpany is by for tbo roost important 
commercial measure of tho late session of parliament. 
We pmposc in the present article briefly to explain its na- 
ture, and to notice some of the most remarkable of tlie re- 
sults by winch it may be expe<*ted to bo followed. 

The change has been efiecUrd by three nets, numbered 
chapters 85, 03, and 101 of th,c 3d and 4fh of WilHam IV. 
The first is entitled, An Act for effecting an arningemont 
with the East India Company, and for the better govern- 
ment of his Majesty's Indian Territories, till the 4J0th 
day of *^^ril, 1 854 : the second, An Act tb roSulutc ilio 
trade to Cfhina and India: and the third, An Act to pro- 
vide for the collection and ninnagcmcut of the Duties on 
Ton. 

By the first of these arts it is provided that the Indian 
territories shall remain under tbo govermnont of tlio Com- 
pany for a term of twenty years, from tlie aoth of April 
next ; but that from the of April, on which day the 
present charter expires, tho Company shall discontinue 
and abstain from all commercial business, exccjit in so far 
as may be necessary for the convorwon into money of all 
their inerchundisi*, stores, and effects, at home and abroatl, 
distinguished in their account-books as commercial assets, 
and all their warehouses, lands, tenements* hc^MlitamenU, 
and property whatsoever which may not be retained for the 
purposes of tho goi ernmcnl of the said territories. By tlie 
81st clause it is further enacted, “ tliat it shall be lawful 
for any natural-bom subject of his Majesty to proceed % 
to any port or place, having a custom-house establish- 
ment within the said territories, and to reside thereat, or to 
proceed to and reside in, or pass through, any part of suifo 
of the said territories as w ere under tho government of the 
said Company, on the 1st day of January, 1800, and in any 
part of the countries ceded by the nabob of the Camalie, 
of tho province of CutUick, anti of tho settlements of Stnga^ 
pore, and Mafarxn, without any license whatever," rot- 
sons who are not natives of the country are merely* on their 
arrival, to make known in writing to the chief officer of 
the customs their names, places of destination, end objects 
of pursuit in India. No person is to enter the country by 
fowi without license from the Board of Control, the Court 
of Directors, or the governor of any of the presidencies. It 
is likewise provided that no license to mside in other parts 
than tho.se mentioned shall be revoked, unless in aceoid- 
onco with the terras of some express clause of revocation in 
sucb license contained. The governor-general, with Um 
previous consent of tho Court of Directors, may declare 
any other places open. And by the b6th clause it is on- 
acted, “ that any p^son authorized to reside in the said ter- 
ritories may acquire and hold lands, or any right* interest, 
or profit in or out of lands, for ,any term of jetMrs, in th%{ 
parts in which he shall be so authorized to . and 

that the govcrnor-generol in council may farther make 
such laws or regulations as shaU enable any auld^ 
his^ Majesty to hold lands in any part of the said terri- 
tories whatever/’ Tlie act contains 117 -clauses in all; 
but thoM which we have quoted the only ones |to 
which it is necessuiy for our purpose that v^e 

should refer. 

By the^ond of the th^ rim^red chapter 

!, the« 8^pral acts |irohiUth% the hnt^rtatkm of tea, 
wcBft from the fdaeo of itafrowthi &nd% the Eostlf^fo 
Ctompany, aht'iiite ^e pdrtofLpndcm, or of goods 
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rally from China, except by the laid Company, and into the < 
eaid port, orihe intpoi^ticn of lea into ai^ of the British 
pussiiMkMis in America, and into the Maud of Mduritiae, 
mmpt ftem the United Kiof^dom, or teem some othdr BfiUah 
possestioiw in Americti, and unleM by the Company, or vith 
their Itoeitse, ore repeabBd; and it js declared to W lawftil 
for any of his Mayesty's subjeets to carry on trade with any 
coitntrses boyotkl the C&pe if Good Hope to the StraiU if 
liagethn* Commanders of vessels arriving at any place 
unw the govemioent of the Company are mqrely inquired 
to deliver at the oustom^house a list of the persons they 
have on lioard. In place of the estabUsliment of a supeiv 
oargo, and other residenta, which has been hitherto kept up 
ill Chind by the Company, a chief superintendent, and two 
others, together with tlie necessary assistants, am to lie 
nppolilied by Uis Majosty's comioission to form tho resident 
Biitam aotl^rities in that country. His Majesty, it i*i also 
enacted, Ittay create a Court of Justice with criminal and 
udmiraky iuriediction (or the tnal of oiTenres comtiutted by 
British suhiecls in China, and on the liigh seas within a 
hundred miles of the coast, one of the superintendents being 
appointed to act as judge. To defriiy tho expense of tliese 
eKtabhshments, a duty is to bo leviofl from voHsels entering 
tile ))oHs where any of the said sU^ierintendents shall be sta- 
tioned, not exceeding, in respect of tonnage, the sum of five 
shilhiigH for every tun, ana not exceeding, in resfiect of 
goods, tho sum of ten shillings for every one hundred {lounds 
uf the value of thewume. • 

' I'ho third art was shortly noticed in our lost Number. It 
permits xhc knyortatiox of" tea by any of his Majesty's sub- 
jects <into the United Kingdom, from the Cape of Good 
Hop(>, andTihiin places eastwanl of the same to the Straits 
of Magellan, and also into the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
AldernC)', and Sark, and into the British possessions *of 
Amencu, either from these limits, or from Great Britain, 
on payment of the following duties, which have been some- 
what iDiMiilled since the bill was introduced ; namely, one 
shilling and sixpence the pound on bohea, two shdlmgs and 
twopence the pound on congou, twankay, hyson skin, orange 
|)ckoo, and cumpoi ; and three shillings on souchong, tlowcry 
pekoe, hyson, >oung li3(|on, gunpowder, iiapcrial, tind other 
sorts not enutnorated. 

n»c general amount of those provisions may bo stated to 
be, to throw o\»cn, for the first time, the countneb to which 
they ndate. lo British enterprise and capital Up to the 
last renewal of ’the Company's charier, in 1813, both China 
and India were as eonipletely shut against the peujile of this 
t’ouiitrv genenilly, u-* u tliey had been regi<^»b with the in- 
hahitaiits of wlueli wc were* at war. No Britibh ship could 
approach any port m eillier, or bring homo to Europe any 
commodity which either produccnl, except by tho leave of 
thft^i^.ompany. The existing charter broke in, to a certain 
degree, u^xin this state of things ; and the rigour of tho old 
exclusion has been since still further relaxed in practice by 
the Company's indulgence. By tho charter the ships of 

i invato traders wqio allowed to resort to India ; and hence 
las grown up a considerable cnramerce between that country 
end this, altogether independent of tho (.Joinpany. More 
recently, regulations of the Indian government have* per- 
mitted land to be held m India by persmis who are not 
natives, and thereby hnl tho way to the intnftluctioii both of 
British capital and of British residents into tho country. But 
still this has boon only’ upon sulToraiice, and on a com- 
paratively small scale. In C7hina, again, a limited number 
of persons, not connected with tho Company, have for some 
years lioen allowwl to reside, and to carry on a trade liotweon 
Canton and India, which has now become one of some 
magnitude. But no rcdaxiition of the monopoly of the trade 
between China and England bus ever luicp eoiicederl. That, 
with the exception of a trlAmg portion, called the urivilt^gc 
trade, allowed to be carried on by their n.tval oincers I'or 
their private bohoof, the Company have piosorved entirely 
in l^ir own bands. 

Let us now sec what is the nature and extent of the whole 
of our present commen ial intercourse with India and China, 
and what proportion it bears to the total amount of our 
foreign trade. The following are the only articles of which 
any considerable uuanlitios aro importod from India and 
Cteha into this country. We annex the quantities fiw the 
year 1831, accoi-dmg to a st^ment of the whole 
and exports of the Uuilod Kingdom that veji", which 
was i few weeks agn Iwd before Ho^ of Commom» 
pod of ifUdh w» gpvo an ahstwt in our }asljiui»i|W| ^ 


Barilla , « ^ ewts. 

Cassia Lignaa . • 

Cmnamoa « • do* 

Clovea . . , do. ^ 

Coflaa • • • » do. 

Wheat • . . grs. „ 

Wheetmeal ami Flour • cwls. 
Cotton, Pivco-gomh of India, not , 
printed . , pirtres 

El^hantH* Teeth » twt. 
Marten Fum , , , no* , 

Minks* Furs . . , df>. " 

Ginger . . * rwt. 

Gum Arabic • . do. 

Lae Dye • • • llw. 

KhelUc • • • (W. 

Hemp, u udy s aed • « cwt. 

Hules, uutanued . do. 

Indigo • . lbs. 

Mace • . ' * do. 

Madder Hoot • • ewts. 

Nuhnepf . • • Ibii, 

Castor Oil . . . do. 

Pepfier ... do. 

Hhuliarb . . .da. 

lUce • • . ewts. 

Hicifi, in the hui^k . biwhcls 
Ssiliower . • ewts. 

Ssgo . « . . du. 

filalipetro . , . du. 

fienna • • « lbs. 

Silk, rAW and wSAte . tki* 

Silk Bsndannoet, Ronul«, 
and Haudkerchwfii piceee 
Silk Cradle in pieces • do. 

SdkCrapiv, Shawls, Scarfs, Gown- 
pieces, and Ilandkerchii^s no. 
SilkTaffaties, Damasks, and 
other Silks in ^uoees pieces 
Goat Skint, undtrwMid • nu. 
Sugar • • • cwts. 

Tea • • • . lbs* 

Tin • • • cwts* 

Manufactured Tubaceo and 
Sniifi' . . . lbs. 

Cotton Wool . • cwts. 


Iwporif from Indie 
and Ohln^, 

■ 

922,991 
122,709 
. 7,49; ,417 
1, 398 
. : W,426 

1.011,499 

2,172 

2,290. 

2,0t0 

840 

2,488 

753,252 

- 0,472 
2,137 
0,906,063 
40,921 
2,570 
110,040 
;M3,3S4 
5,500,007 
133,402 
1^,490 
, 33,594 
2^430 
2,250 
170,722 
200,990 

1,643,876 

183,549 

932 

23,278 

9,096 

29,374 

185,572 

31,648,922 

6,608 

8,570 

25,805,153 
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Total 

tlapocW. 

184,649 

308,^ 

' m,««9 

43,0»7,8&a 
1, 038, AM 
},636,8»y 

^ 214,107 

, 103,561 
5, ,315 

7,235 

782,399 
l,l63,05i 
530,S2B 
37), 409 
7,209,605 
41,2^ 
52,449 
210,363 
393,101 
6,273,490 
140,395 
108,744 
225,550 
2,773 
*3,349 
175^938 
250,296 
3,992,503 

185,117 

1,367 

27,233 

10,631 

354,584 

5,366,262 

3l,6<Pt,926 

8,099 

220,106 

288,674,S53 


Other articlcii, of which small quantities were imported, 
are cheesio, barley, penho and beans, printed cottons, cur- 
rants, bcavor, musquanh, and otter furs, straw bats, leatlier 
gloves, lino os, madder, opium, pimento, raisins, thrown silk, 
calf and kid skuih untauueil, deer and kid skins undressed* 
rum, brandy, Genova, timlier masts, &c., teak, unmanufiic- 
tipred tobacco, and bees' wax. Of wines of all sorts there 
were also imported 85,951 gallons from India, and 4801 
from China ; but those were chietty the produce of Madeira, 
Spain, Portugal, France, the Canary Islands, the Cape, and 
Germany. 

The tollowing is a similar tabic of the principal exporU 
from tills country to India and China ; — 


FoiiBion Paimucs^ 
0 >rhiaeal , 
r^ucoa Null 
Copper, uuwrought 
Coicoot, pnntcd 
Iron, in bars 
Pig I.ead 
QutcIvHilver 
Spehet • 

Jvum • 

Brandy 

Goaeva . • 

Wines of all sorts 


Ev|iQrt« k» India Tote! 
aud Chmo. ' SoiMits. 


. Ibt. 
• do. 
. cwts. 
sq. yds. 
. tons 
, do. 
* lbs. 
cwts. 
proof gals. 
• m do. 

. do. 
, gJiJ, 


Howe Pbooucb— 
nuclared Vulu<»— 

Oi ApiNu^l, Slops, and HabeN 
lUiHlusry 

— Amis and AmuiuiutKin # 

Bacon and Hatua ^ 

— Beer and Ala ^ # 

— Pnufad Books * 

— Brosa aud COipStf 


39,413 
11, lifts 
1 .lifts 
9, SOI 
I,4a« 
100 
2.ft3.1!.i7 
51,609 
H!,030 
«9,993 
14,151 
187,051 


£44,800 

13,810 

4,007 

M,CB3 

33,706 

I 4.843 


166,820 

1,531,191 

i,»io 

133,068 
4,S5» 
1,«M 
848,108 
<^,684 
3, 376, 537 
S04,W3 
9(I7.«03 
1,014,044 


<790,003 
909, 7«5 
SSt^OHO 
161 ,708 
101,110 

803,134 

8>,3«l 



OcToSMWt 


i4a 


mummrn^ 


Exports ti) India 
aud Ciilno. 

£1,196,545^ 

^67,8fil 

14,H37^ 

-90,744 

53,334 

7,820 

110,383 

38^452 

39,019 
45,832 
• 645^582 


Total 
£x]H>ri«i, 

13»282,!g8 
«>075,0I9 
461,090 
* 429,624 

1,622,429 
170,189 
1,123,372 
96,333 

189,144 

179/216 

6,232,013 


SSawd Vahw— 

ManiiluctureR • 

Oiittim Twist and rarii • 

-*(- Kattheiiware 

Glass . . . • 

•-* Hardwares and Cutlery • 

— ■ leaver and Felt Hats • 

•—* Iron ami Steel • • 

li— Lead ami Shut « * 

— Platod Warej ^^wcllery, 
and Wptcljes 

— Statkuu'n' . • • 

— - ‘Woollen Manufactures 

There were also small quantities exported in 1831 of 
the following articles of foreijjn pfoduce ; pearl and potashes, 
cinnamon, cloves, wltea^ barley, oate< pease, and lieans, 
wheui-meal and flou]', mace^ nutmegs, pepper? pimento, 
rice, raw and waste silk, Euiropean manufactured silk, 
bandannoes* fee,* taffaties, &c., sugar,* tobSeco, and snutf. 
Of coffee, there were exported 23,930 lbs., and of lea, 
26,091 lbs. And of the following articles of home produce, 
in addition to those we have enumerated, t)icre were ex- 
ported incottstdemble quantities, namely, beef and pork, 
butter and cheese* coab, culm and cinders, herrings, leather, 
wrought anduttw^lfbt, saddlery and.hamess, linen manu- 
factures, machimi^, And mill work, pointers* colours, salt, 
silk manufactui^, soap, candles, sugar, tin and pewter 
Wares, woollen and yam, and sundry other articles 

the names of W'hich iare not given. The total declai‘od 
value of British and Irish produce and manufactures ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom haying been 37,164,372/., 
the value of the exports of that desenption to the East India 
Compnh\ s territories, Ceylon, and Chino, was 3,377,412/. 
The' v.'ilue of the home produce exported from this tvountry to 
KusHiathc same year, was 1,191,505/., to Bra/al, 1,238,371/., 
to the Netherlands, 2,082,536/., to the British colonics in 
North America, 2,089,327/., to Italy, 2,490,376/., to the 
West Indies, 2,581 *949/., to Germany’fcxcluaive of Prussia), 
3,642,952/., and to the United States of- Aracvica, 9,053,583/. 

Thc.so facts are Kufficicnt^tc oomViy a general coftceptioji 
of the actual state of tlie tsade earned on by this country 
with India and China. Let us next consider its prosiiecls 
under tlie change of circumstances which has now taken 
place. 

British subjects, it is to be observ'ed, are permitted, by Ihe 
new law, not only to trade to both India aud China, but to 
take up their residence in these countries. It is needless 
to point out the vast importance of the latter of these privi- 
leges to tho former. Even in the ca.se of China, where the 
jealousy of the government interposes such formidable 
obstacles in the way of tJie attempts of foreigners to penp- 
trate into Uie interior of the country, it is probable that a 
number of active agents residing at Macao, or Canton, and 
occasionally proceeding on excursvuis along the coast to 
tho north, may base it in their power to be of material 
service, both in procuring at the cheapest rate supplies of 
Chinese produce for export to Europe, and in pushing the 
sale of EnuUsh iitanufacturcd goods among the natives. 
It Ls in India, howewr, that we are to cxi)cct the greatest 
advantages to result from numbers of British subjects 
fixpg their residence in the country. Trora the nature of 
ihei case, the colonization of India by‘ Englishmen cannot 
take place at a rapid rate ; nor is there, indeed, any reukon 
to apprehend that tho races by whom the couiiU-y is at 
present inhabited will ever be displaced, or even disturbed 
in their occupation of the soil, by any influx of their Euro- 
pean conquerors. From the low rate of w ages in India, 
ho considerable emigration thither of the labouring classes 
can ever take place. What India wants, and what England 
will send, is not labour, but cii^ital, togfctber with the 
skill and enterprise necessary ibr Its effcctiye application. 
Tlic resources of the country, which* have hitherto lain in 
great part dormant, will thus bo called up into activity. The 
wmI will be cultivated, and the people will he employed, 
^ic general woulth of the country* and its capacity of 
w^rlnng foreign commodities, may in this way be im- 
wfensely increased, without any addition to the, tiumibers of 
popple. What busy occupation for the apidnihg iha- 
ami llie workshop* of England 'might not ho given 
he hundred millions who inliablt India, if they were 
in a co^Hion to exert the full elfect of their nom- 
Vr U imother way ^ BuppoW^^bdt, i$' 


depending upon England to tnonutotmed arUolet* Indin 
should, as is not imj^ssible, beeomaiianielf^to agreatAX^ 
tout a manuiacturing oouutiry, still, that itotAxif toingSy if 
it shall dver mtm to pass, tumains to behrouglu ^about^bf^ 
the capital and talent of BngLishtneu. In either Gase, n 
vast deld, and one whkdi prases to remunerate them 
richly, is opened to the eatcqtrise iif our eountrymen. Un* 
doubtedly, there is still much to be done beihre things ahidi 
be brought to a state perfectly favourable to any expari^ 
mont of tiie,.kind to which we allude; on a grand scale; 
hut the primary obstacle to its institution, at least, has 
been removed, and the ibundation lias been laid of those 
reforms in the government aiwl laws off the country which 
may bo necessary for its success. 

In the meantime, tho mere dtsiribution of a nufnbsr of 
zealous mercantile agents thruugbout Indis 
pected to operate in tlie same inatincr as ^ exerticM Of 
the British residents at Canton, in extending tho inatbast to 
the manufactures of this country. It is also to observed, 
that the private trader is now relieved from the eonquUition 
of the Company, which is asserted to have sometitnos, 
wliile aiiting in its (^ramercial capacity, applied its extta- 
onliuary resources in such a way, as seriously to interfere 
witii tlic efforts of individual enterpriHe. The profits of to 
tea trade alone, as carried on by tho Company, are stated 
by tliemselves to have usually exceeded 800, uoo/. per annum. 
The rate of profit appears to have l)een really about 25 |Kjr 
cent. As this is a rate lhat could not b^tnaintained umler 
a system of free competition, it follows, that if individual 
traders shall be able to bring the arhcle to gmarkcPoidy at 
the same cost as the Company have been worn to do, its 
price to the oonsumor must be verycunridenAlyiiatlnislied. 
But the Company ^ manner of trading was, in truth, an 
extravagantly expensive one. Tlie vessels which they 
fitted out were ot a tonnage greatly exceeding that of 
those ever employed in aiiv other commercial service ; and 
the establishment of resuWts which they maiutiiinod in 
China, cost them annually not le^s than 190,000/. There 
can l>c no doubt that the private trad© will he conducteil 
upon a much mort' economical system. 

But tea is not the only article vvhiqli will now^ probably be 
brought from Cluiiu. The Company ihem'^dves have been 
in the habit of importing from that cimntry ctmsiderable 
quantities of raw silk and nuukecn cloth; and the iuqiorts 
in what is called the privilege trade eousisCofsi long hst of 
articles, among which we find the following enumerated : — 
silk ]>iece goods, aniseed, cambogium, canes, cassia ligneu, 
cassia buds, China roots, cloves* dragon's blood. inaiH', 
mother-of pearl shells, nutmegs, oil of cassm, oil of ciuiia- 
mon, rhubarb, sago, sugar, tin, tortoiseshell, tutennji'uo, 
turmeric, vermilion, and womls. of those ariieles 

may, no doubt, be brought home advantage by the 
private trader. On the other hand, there are many articles 
which British ships may carry out to China either from tho 
United Kingdom, from India, or from ports in other parts of 
to world at whicdi they fit out or touch. The following 
descriptions (4‘ gex^ds have been of late years exported from 
Great Britain to CUiina by to Company : —bnjad cloth, 
long fells, camblets, stuffs, &c., load, British imn, tin, Britisli 
calicoea, eottoij twist, factory stores, foreign cotton wool, 
foreign skins, and worsted yum, Tho privilege export 
trade has comprehended a much longer list of articles, 
namely, apparel, drags, beer, blue, boots and shoes, books 
and charts, candles, carriages, olqth cuttings, clwks and 
clock-work, coach- furniture, confectionery and compounds* 
cordage, copper, corks, cottons, cotton piece goixls, cotton 
thread, cotton twist, cotton yarn, cudbear, cutlery, fire- 
engines, flints, fowUnu-piecos, glass and eartlionwaiW, gold 
and silver laco aud ihrcad, babestlaahory, liats, horiery. 
ironmongGjy and iron, jewellery, lead and lead slto, wruught 
leather, linen, looking-glasses, mathematical and optol 
instruments, millinery, musical in.stnimentA and nuhtfe, oil- 
man s stores, painters' colours, jHiriumery, pewter, pictures, 
plate- dass, plate and plated ware, playing-cards, iirint]big 
materials aud apparatus, prorislons, saddlery, ship chan-* 
dlery, skins, snuff, steel and spring-steel, stationery, sta- 
tuapf, tin wore and tin plates, tobaeco-pqies, teys, turnery, 
upholstery and cabinet wa#e, watches, woollens, amlnir* 
bugles, ctoes, cochineal, coral beads, coral and coral frag- 
ments, cotton wool, el^aulft’ teedi, too, ginseng, tnwS, 
manna, musical bosses, and cages, nutmego, orsidue, pearls, 
printed cottons, quiek&iker, obral seed and beads, smalisL 
Bpeltor, spi^ to# wto ®lxttiy^wpod| Wie-tpwl^ 
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Maiiy of avticlet in thk iwt kaw ' 
baen, no AMuHt eaftiisd out eni^uaivUlr for tbe ute of tho 
Kui^ottOou At Conton ; but tb®«o, it i« to bo return^ 

wfll now fertu a cotttnmntty tbuti Othott, 
toratur, havo been Ibht to tbe ChinoeHbcmseWel, atnong 
TOom tbert can be no doubt ttmt the consumption of some 
of them might be j^utly extended. Hie prttute trade, 
which, by nermiaaion of the Company, baa ariaen aince ldl*1 
tetveeti Obina and India may, now that it will be perfectly 
be, in all proUalality, much increased in amount The 
nuporta to China in tbia trade have hitherto conaisted prin* 
eipiaiy in cotton, of which tbero wa« imported in 1831^32 to 
lha valuu of 4»920i775 dollars, and in opium, of which there 
Itbported the same year 13,946 clieata, valual at 
^ dollars. The opium trade ia entirelv an illicit one, 

bdt W lujl^ the extent to which it is carti^ on in apito 
of the Chinese authorities. So sensible, 
indem w the libvernment become of its inability to pre- 
vent inIfoduettoD of tUo article into the country, that the 

propriety of legalixing the trade and subjecting it to a duty 
ims been lately taken into conaideration, and that plan, 
there ran be little daubt^ will eie long be adopted. The 
payment of the duty, unless it be <»f immoderate amount, 
tand if so, Ha purpose will be deibated,) will be an iidvan* 
tageous change to the importer, whom it will relievo from 
the haaards and expenses of amUgglins. The t)ompany 
have never taken any part in this illicit trade ; but they 
provr the opium (bf the u^e of llie itn|>ortcr.H. and derive the 
largest part of the profits on it» consumption. Among 
other afticldh* not alr<fedy meniioned that tmter into the 
iraponi^ruro Orilish India to China are pepper, apicca, 
raUang^^efle-nuts, putcbuck, shark's line, fit-h-mavrs, and 
Htuckfish, black add red wtwd. saltpetre, ivory, eornelians, 
Indian piece goods, myrrh, olibanum, PrusHian blue, cutc!li, 
camphor, alicklac, gum gogal, birds* nests, b^che de mer, 
teak, and rice. t>f the wlmle trade hctwx'cn India and 
China in 1829-29, the shim! carried on by private indi- 
tiduals atnounted (taking imports and exports together) to 
3,795,9(561., while that carried <m by the Company aiuounteil 
only to 4:13,.18S/. In the pit'ccding ycur, the exports und 
imiwrts of the private irailc made together 4,951,f»7fef. 

C'otton goods, as may bo jH‘rocived from the table in 
p. 1/58, are tlioHe of which hy fur the largest quantities are 
exported from Great llritain to India, Hiere are various 
other articlm however, of which the export is also already 
very coiisHkfiubb, and the consumption of which may, no 
doubt, he greatly extended among the natives under the 
advantages of the new order of things. Among the prin- 
cipal of these IS salt, both the sale and manufacture of which 
commodity in India has biwn hiihcrto monopolized by the 
government, bff. 'WRbrahom, the member for Chcsliirc, in 
u speech wbicli he rutidc in the lust session of parliament, 
showed, that while the very bad salt sold by the Company 
in India sometimes costa the natives !/»«. or the buhliel, 
the best salt from England might be sold in Calcutu for 1^, 
the bUhhel, exclusive of duty. 

Fur the salt^ut to India from England, a return might 
ba ebtatnod in the exportation to England of stlgur from 
India. The angaf at present manufactured in the latter 
country is certainly inferior to that which produced in 
the West Indies, But there is no reason to suppose that tbot 
grown in the cast might not be made to rival in quality 
that grown in the west The cultivation of the latter has 
hitherto been encouraged, and that of the fontior depre&sed. 
by the kicquolity of the rates of duty at w’hich they are 
aevcrally admittCKl to the homO market; the produce of 
the West Indies paying at present a duty of onW 27 ^ 1 . jmr 
cwt, while that of the East Indies pays 37jr. Tlie conse- 
nuence has been, that the latter is alniest excluded from 
this country. Tlie total quantity of siigiir imported into 
the United Kingdom in 18^2 was 4,667.743 cwt., of which 
only 175.252 cwt. were the produce ctf the East Indies. 
An equalization, of the duties would in no long iimo 
bring the imports from the two points nearer to tlm smue 
level. 


OENEEAL EDUCAtTON^ 

It is not the least important amoU^ the prooiodings of the 
frttrt Rdbrmed Parliament that a law has been pgss^d. by 
which fi» eaupiOioik of the chfldrenof a i ...... „f 

people i» rendered ewnphlsory. We beli^ «i4* f» the j oi *eiK^ of 
raft ef ths iutnilhniuct of the. 09 V«Maaw)nt| enlBcieiit 


in a matter i^th which toe oest and most lasting interests 
of the country are conimetfid ; and we hail it as the com- 
mencement of a series fif legislative emu^ments which, 
having fur their fbundution Hie great priOciple, that national 
security and happiness cannot co-exisi with the ignorabee of 
large mosses of the population,^ will provide Ibr the removal 
of tiiat i^orance in no timid or sectarian spirit, but with a 
broad and liberal enforcement Of the protecuve and remedial 
power of the stale. The enactment to Which we allude is 
contained in the 20ih, 2lBt, 22d, and^3d sections of the 
" Act to regulate Uie labour of children and yoang persods 
in the mills factories of tlie United Ktngdbm," Wo 
give the clauses at length : — 

^ 20. And be it further enaclc»b th;il fTom and alter the oxida- 

tion of six months rrt»m the pass^ing of this act, every child heruftt- 
before restricted to the pt'rformmce of forty •eight hours of labour 
ta any oua week, ■hall, so long m stich child shall be wrthm (he said 
nwtncted agb (elwen, tselvc, and thirteen ), attenil some gehoediu 
be chosen by the paTenJs or guardians of such cltUd. or such school 
os may be appointed ‘by any insi-cctor, in cose the paients or 
guardiooB of such child whuU oimttiu ap)x)int any wchool, or iodUMii 
such child shall be without paatnls or giwdums*; and it iibaU and 
may b« lawful, in gucli buit-tneutmned ca^<^| for any iii(t|i€ctor to 
order the employer of any kucU child to make a deduction from the 
weekly wogti such chiltl as llie hame shall become due, out ex- 
ceeding the rate of one penny in every fbilhng, to pay for tho 
schooling of such child; and such emph>jf*er im hereby re<pdred W 
pay the gtim so deducted, according to thaoiw and dirt ction ^ 
such iiisjiertor. 

« 21. And be it farther enacted, that expiration of sit 

month# from the passing of this act, it Hwll Oot be lawfril to ere- 
ploy, iMT contiaoe to emplo)’, In any factory or mill, any child 
ntricted hy this act to the performance of forty-eight hours cf labour 
ui any one week, unleint such i hild shall, on Alsnday in every week 
next, after llie commeiiccinent of such employment, and during every 
succeeding Monday or other day apptdnud lor that purpose hy an 
iiwjiector, give to the factory-inastcr or priqnietor, or to hw agent, 
a, schoolfUtthter^s ticket or voucher, certifying that sudi child bus 
for two Iwiira at least, for six out of seven days of the week next 
preceding, attended bis school, exce|>t»iig in e.ises of skUnes#, to be 
mtifted in such mannet as such imijwctor may appoint ; amt in cave 
of any holiday, and in cusS of aWitei^, from any other cause a), 
lawed by such mspector, or Iqr anjojurtiro of the peace iti theab. 
seneo of the insjioclur; and the vari hist -men honed ticket shall be 
in such form as luay be loittled by auy mHjwcior. * 

22. And be it further enactetl, that wherever it »haU ap{>ear to 
any insj^’Ctor (hat a new or additional school is necessity or de- 
sM[ile, to enahlc the chddneii employed m ac} factory to oblaui tlie 
emEation retpiired by this act, such inst^ecter iin heruhv avitliurizcd 
to establish, orprocim* Ihe esluhhvhmenl of, such I'chool. 

“ 23. And bf it li-rlhcr enacted, that it’, upon any exsiminatuih 
or inquiry, any inspector shall be of opinion that any i^c ho* dm aster 
or schoolrniirtrt'ss »» incompeienf, or i»i any way naiit (or tlw per- 
formance of the duties of tliut olfire, it Khali and may Ui lawful for 
such inspector to dixailnw und withhold the order for any p,tymcnf, 
ur any salary to such schuoimastef ur schuohmutreNs as hereinbefore 
provided*” 

Tliis is, indeed, only a beginning in tlic Tccognition of 
the principle Unit the stale is responsible for the education of 
its youth; but it is a most important licgiiuung. The 
children who will come withiti the compa||S of this emvetment 
are a very numerous iKidy ; and, ^lorhaps, all circnmslanoca 
considari^ they ore the most influential body, for gtxid or 
ibr evil, in llie country. A prudent, intelligent, and moral 
tnanufartiiring population, — tUive to their own interesta,f^4irtit 
fust towanls the interests of oliiers.— impatient of onpressioh^ 
but obedient to the laws,- these ftimiRh the thews and 
sinews of our national strength : but with a rnsh, ignorant; 
and depraved maniifncturing population— selfish and blind 
in their attempts to dictate to their employers— tumultuous 
and despttate at one time, croudung niui sullen at anolbet-** 
it may be truly said that the nation ** sleeps upon g^ii- 
pfiwder.’* To call forth^e real strength, which cohaiati 
ill© virtue and iiitelligeiicc of thw millions corvgw^tod in 
large towns, the education of their children must be g<Sliltonai» 
—it must be well directed,— it must be subject illiifrtm 
togttlations. Tim enactments which We have Tedhod 
scrlbo its gemeval application, anft th^ edso tmidtiii 
vision against incompotont 
however, we fear that little Cah be done, untfl a 
volving the nurture of ,ihe yootji of the whole 1ic 
called into action. ,Thexta:te of education in ft 
district will vary as the dShgenoe of iianeotoix sMif 
and according to Ifao )iolfe^8,wIueh etush kuspeotot I|i8iv fonft 
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wfeich education is carried on in parish workhouses. The 
Bpor^Law Commissioners have just published some further 
e^tiiets flfom their Reports, which wholly relaij? to the Sub- 
of education. These will hirnish the examples to which 
we allude. Oiir limits will not allow us to quote them ; 
but we refer to the evidenoe of the clerk of fift. Clement’s 
Danes, and that of the assistant overseer of St. Sepulchre s, 
as to the elfects of u bad education. On the other band, in 
tha testimony of the assistant overseer of St, Greorge's, South- 
wark, we iiav© evidlpnce of the edhcts of a good education 
u(»on workhouse children, as opposed to the efiects of a bad 
education hpoii a similar class. 

It is quite clear, as it ap|>ears to us, that wiiat is impera- 
tively required, is a plan of education comprehensive enough 
to embrace all the children of the country, and so well de- 
ilned as to leave no doubt as to what is proper to be taught 
and what is not. It might seem that amongst a compara- 
tively small number ^of children, such as the 'inmates of 
workhouses^ there could be no diiiicul^ in the enrorcement 
of a scheme of education which should eradicate the horrible 
evils complained of in St. Clement’s Danes and St. Sepul- 
chre’s ; — but wo see the contrary. We fear that it will be 
the same with the foctoiy children : some will be well 
taught, others will learn worbe than nothing. 

With regard to that large portion of the population, the 
clnldren of the agrioultuml labourers, there apj^ears to us 
to be a greater necessity for the enforcement of a general 
plan of ^ucation amongst them, even than in the manu- 
facturing districts. There is a general impression that the 
very lowest sort of instruction is quite suthoient to make a 
ploughman. It may bo so ; but'that lowest sort of instruc- 
tion, or complete ignorance, (and there is not much to choose 
between the two,) makes him also a rick-burnor. 

On the general subject of the education of the working 
classes upon a liberal and comprehensive plan, we have had 
great pleasure in referring to the interesting account given | 
W Mr. Brougham (now the Lord Chancellor) of the esta- 
blishment of Mr. Fellenberg, in hia evidence before the 
Committee on Education, in 1618 . Our space pi*cvents us 
selecting more from tins evidence than the dchcription of 
Mr. FelTenbcrg’a seminary *ibr the poor. It is iiftecii ycaps 
since tho narrative was given, and during that time the in- 
stitution at Ho’fwyl has gone on prosperously. Beginning 
with a -single pupil, Mr. Fellenberg has rescued several 
bundrofls of wretclicd and deiiraved children from the cir- 
cumstances wdiich appeared to condemn them to hop 
misery, and has efevated tliem inU) useful and happy 
citisena : — 

** The branch of thi* establishment,” says Mr. Brougham, 

which it more }>articularly ileserving of utfention, and %vith 
which all the other^are more or less connected, is the Bemitiury ; 
for the poor. Mr. f \ having lung remarked the extreme inulligucy 
of the loweat orders in the Swi»H towns, and the liahits of igno- 
rance and vice in which their children were brought up, formed 
many years ago the design of attempting tiivir reformation, ujHin 
principles ^eituaby sound and benevolent. Ilia leading doctrine 
wan, tliat to make those poor people better, it was necessary to 
make them more comfortable ; and that this end would be best 
attained by forming.^ in their earliest years habits of industry, 
which might contribute to their subsisteuce, and by ioiniiig with 
them a greater degree of intellectual cuUivatiou tbau has ever yet 
been extended to the labouring classes of the community, or been 
imai^iiied to be compatible with their humble pursuits. Ho began 
bis iixperiments upon a small number of children, which he has 
now increased to between thirty and forty; and this may be 
reckoned the utmost limit upon a farm of so moderate an extent. 
Uhose children were token from the verj^ worst description of so- 
ciety — the most degraded of the mendicant poor in Berne and 
other Swiss towns. With hardly any exception, they were sunk 
ill the vicious and idle habits of tlieir parents, a class of dissolute ; 
vngrautu, resembling the worst kind of gipsies. The complete | 
change tliat bus been efTeetOd in than||All, is one of thu most ex. I 
ttaordinary and aifecting sights that ran bo imagined. Wtien 1 
saw them, there were some who had been there for several years, 
and bad grown up towards manhood ; but the reformation in almost 
all touk place in (rum one to two years, or a very little more, ac- 
cording as they were taken at an earlier or more advanced age. 
llie remark which I make, is tliat which immediately strikes .all 
^bo visit Hofwyl I — the appearance of the children alone, their 
countenance aud manner, imjaress you with a conviction of their 
excellent dispasitiuns. To describe all steps of the jirocess by 
which this reformation has been effected, would be impossible, as ^ 
much dejiends on minute circuuistames, and ui>on the great skHl 
md judgment ot Vubrli, a young man who has dovuted his life, , 
muiler Mr. Fellenberg, to the suiierinteadence of this part df the 
aiKl to whose eatraordiuary virtue and aUltiy its , 


success is ]iiincinally owing. But 1 shall •n4eavour to give thi 
committee some idea of (he mode of treattuitnt pii|lue4- » 

The first principle of thu system is to show 
tlenets ahd wdneei, lo as to win their al&etim^ ami always 
to treat them os rational creatures, cultivating tlieir reason, and 
appealing to ih It is eauolly essential^ to impress uixm their 
minils tho necessity of innustnous and virtuous conduct to their 
happiness, and the inevitable effects of the optiosite behavUmr, 
in reducing them from the comfort in which they now live do 
the state of misery from which they were rescued. A cutt- 
stant and eveti minute superintendence at every instant of their 
lives, forms of course part of the system ; aiid, as may easily 
be supposed, the elder boys, who have already profited by 
the care of the master, aid him m extendiug it to the 
new coiners, who for thiis purimsc are judiciously di^ributidd 
among 4hcm. ^ These are, I am aware, very general .prin^lea, 
aud upon their judicious appUcatiou to practice^ in sack pi|^t^i^tar 
instance, according to the diversities of individual Utah 
whole virtue depiMuls. To this everything elw }si|d|hfe fV^rdi- 
luite ; but with this are judiciously connected a von^^ of intel- 
lectual pursuits. At their hours of relaxation, their amuaemtmts 
have an instructive tendency ; certain hours arc set apart fur tlie 
purposes of learning ; and while at work in the fields, the coiiver. 
sution, without interrupting for a moment tho necessary businoss 
of their lives, U always directed towards those branches of know* 
ledge ill which tiny are improving themselves during the intervals 
of labour, liesides writing and cijihvring (at wliich they aro 
very expert), tlay apply themselves to geography and history, and 
to the difiereut branches of natural bibtory, particularly luino- 
ridugy aud botany, in wliich they take singi^lar delight, and are 
considerable proticieuts. The connexion of these with agricuUul^ 
renders them most a]>]iro]>uate studies fo^ those pour^cbilq^n ; and 
as their daily labour brings them cuni>tantly into "coni act w|^h (be 
objects of those sciences, a double relish is thm aflwd^l at once 
to the science and the labour, "i'ou Inay see one of tliem every now 
and then stepping aside from the furrow where several of them 
liave been working, to deposit asjieciiiien, or a plant, for bis little 
/tortus siccuSf or cabinet ; and Mr. Fellenberg rarely goes into the 
field where any of them are labouring, without being called u]>ori 
to decide some controversy that has arisen upon nmtterH relating to 
mineralogy or botany, or the )>arts of clieiiiical science winch have 
most immediate relation to agriculture. There is one oilier subject 
which is ever present to their minds ; I mean u pure aud rational 
theology. Mr. F. is deejtly imbued himself with the sense of 
ivligion, aud it enters into all hii schemes for the improvemeut of 
society, llegarding the slate of misery in which the poorewl classes 
live, os rather calculated (if 1 may use his own i^xpiession) to make 
them (leheve in tlie agency of a devil than of a God, bis first cure, 
upou rescuing those children froiri that wrctchedncHS, is to lUKjure 
them with the feelings oi devotion which he himself wanidy enter- 
taius, and which he regards as natural to the human heart, when 
misery has not ^h^Ued nor vice hardened it. Accordingly, the 
conversation as well as the habits of the poor at llofw-yl partake 
targejy of religious influence. The evidences of design observabio 
in the operations of nature, and the beuavolout tendency of those 
operations in the great majority of instance^ form constant topics 
of discourse in their studies, and during Ihc labours of the day ; 
and though no one has ever obseiwed the slightest ap])i;arauce of 
fanaticism or superstition, (against which, in truth, the course of 
instruction pursued is the Kurest safeguard,) yet ample testijnuijy 
is borne by all travellers to the prevailing piety of the place. One of 
them has noted an afl'ectiug instance of it, when the harvest mice 
required labourers to work for an hour or two after nightfall 
and the full moon rose in extraordinary beauty over the magiii* 
ficeut mountains that Burronnd the plain of lIofwyL Suddenly, 
as if with one iiceonl, the poor children bt^gan to chant .-i hymn, 
which they had learnt among many others, but in which the 
Supreme iieiug is adored as having * lighted up the gre;U lamp 
of the night, aud projected it m the finniimeut.' ** 

We shall return to this subject, which we attach the 
highest importance, in a future Nutnher. 
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AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

The loni^ anticipated event which took plu^-c on the 
of Scpicniber, the tienth of Ferdirinnd A ll, of Sfniin, has 
tnraoa anew the public iittcutiun of J^urope to the state 
ami proH})cr t5j of that interesting country. Jn this article, 
howevt'r, we do not inteiul to iiuJulgt' in much speciihition 
respecting the i'urf,urf, fov ivhich, an yot, nniteruils are 
ahnost iMitin-ly Avantini;; but rather t4> throw ttigether a 
ibw luR^^es jH^exphut^tion of certain maircrs likelv to he 
proniMienlly brought forwanl, and freipienlly referred to, in 
the ili>cf<l''flunh*to >vhich J^panish nflairs iau\ now he ex- 
pected to give n.se. 

Th(‘ lati' King, as our n^adii.s are nw,m\ although ftur 
times married, has Udlno is.sue, ('\ccpt two dauglilefs In 
last wile, the preMMit ({uecri-rlow ager, tlu* eldc.^t of uiioin, 
ha\ing been hoin on the lutii ot (.)cti,ber, ISdU, is ofcoln^e 
<tnly a child of ihnu* u':ir> of age, d'lie fuNt (piestion whndi 
\mU fall to ho ilecided ih (laU of the succession to the 
throne, — the <|uestiou whothi-r renhivand's heir is his 
ihuiszliter. or jus brother, the Infant, (diaries Manu Isidore, 
'■^itUinionh'M'alle.* Don Carlos. The latter ix'sts his claiin 
iJHo succeed, in t>n*fcreiuc* to tin* >ijung princes**, upon \ihal 
^ IS emnirionly called (lie Sahe l.w. "A.s this is u .• uhjixd 
with regard to wliudi much nnsconeeptwju pn'xaiC, we \ull 
' tiegiii by cxfflaitiing what the Salic law reall\ is. 

'file rule of nuul .succession which goes by this imiue 
Used to he peculiar t<» ilic kmgdicu of Fraufcx Noiuxly .it 
this tune eMa) will think of denying or attempting to 
disjuite th^iree of the regubition or cu.stom, w Inch exchule.s 
ft'uiflles Afla (he uihwritance of the crown m that conatrv. 
On whatever foumhition thi'* assumed priuci}>le of the 
monarchy may ha\o formerli stood, or in whatever manner 
Tuav have lieen originally estahlished, it has in rMvnt 
l^times been repeatedly adopiiA and cvinseciated ns the law 
of lh(' eounlry, with every tbrm and solemnity necessary to 
gi\e it vahditv The constitution drawn up in 1791 h> 
the National Assemb]\, the Sonatas Con.sultinu of l^i04,l)> 
which the dignity of Krap^ntir was conlerrod on Xupoleou, 
und, ftnally, the selllenioni of I8:i0, tiansferring the crown 
to the house of Orleans, have all i'oc(/gnifi'd in express 
tenn.s the restrietion of the royal Huccession to the male 
lino. About what the hiw^ is on this head now, therefbix', 
there eiin be no (luestion. Iudt>ed, the mattormay be consi- 
dered to have been from a mueh older date than the 

earliest of I luise to w liich w'e ha\ e just relerrofl - from t he \ <mr 
13 10, namely, when on the aecesbion of Philip V., who w'as 
the brothiT of Louis X., the former king, the .states of the 
kingtlotn met and passed a solonm decree, both cxeliiding 
trom the throne a daughter wdiom Loins bad lefL ainl 
declaring all females lor 'ever ineapablc of reigning in 
France. The principle thus lawl down, oeeardiugl), was 
again acted upon when Philip, who left darghturs, was 
himself guweeded, not by one of them, but by his brother 
Charles IV. ; anil again, wlion the latter, who also left 
dni'^hter.s* was succeeded hy his cousin, Philip of Valois. 
From this pericwl, at Icasf, whatever may have been the 
cas(* before, the iiilo has been distinctly rccbgni/ed as a fun- 
damental law of the monarchy. 

The origin of this rule, however, and the propriety of the 
by winch it is commonly relem^ to, admit tif more 
doubt Whatever may lie the import of the term SaJie; about 
which there \m been much difference of opmioTi, the Salic 
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Law. or Compact, is really a coflc or body of statutes, eonsiating 
of above seventy chapters, which, so far from relating in toiy 
art of it to the order of regal suewssion, was in all proba- 
ility drawn up belore ever the nation for whose use it 
was intended had passed under the ©iverninent of a 
Tliere is tnendy a single <*lause at the end of one of tfe 
chapters, (the tJ2il,)« which pruxKles that a certain descrip- 
tion of inherilanfes, called Salic, shall not descend to 
females. These Sahe inboritaueps appear to have been the 
military fiefs or fi-eehohh, held in return for certain services 
rendered in war, and thus distinguished from the allodi^ 
e.states, the po^se^^o^s of which were exempted' from, or, 
to speak more coi recti were not deemed worthy of, being 
called ution lo perl’orm such sepvices. This difference of 
timurc sullicienll) explains the difference between the laws 
((f succession for these two kinds of property. It was natural 
enough that lernales shouM be excluded from an inherit- 
uriee to which tin* duty of mihUiry s<‘rviee w'aR attached 
as its c*^p(‘cial distinction. 

It i- III ilie highest degri'C improWblc, however, that this 
exclu‘.ion was ongmally established by the clause which haa 
been so ohen quoted from the Salic code. That clause is 
attached t > iho end of a statute or chapter, which refers 
throughout, not lo Sahe, but lo Allodial estates, and which 
i.s cMHi expressly desenbed in its title to be the law respect- 
ing the latter. This circumstance has been made matter of 
much perplexity ; but it seems to admit of a very easy and 
natural explanation. The cUiuso, introduced as it is, is evi- 
dentlv not to be considered au one of the positive enact- 
ments of the code; but .sirnph, as set down to guard the 
prcMOUs privvihioiisof the chapter to which’ it is up[>cnded, 
iVoiii being earned beyond their proper application, which 
wa.s to alluhal lands merely, Tho ancient, and well-under- 
stind law of the nation, with regard to landed tenures gene- 
rally, appears to have been, for the reason just noticed, that 
tlifv could only be held by males. In lii\ing down, there- 
fore. as IS done in this chapter, a new principle lo compre- 
lieiul tlie case of the new kind of estales called alludinJ, 
(which were prwhabl} iho.-e left in pos.sc.^sion of the original 
inhahitants, when the Franks conquered Gaul,) it w^as natu- 
ral tr» cone hide tho statute by the restricting pioviso, that, 
nev('rtholy%s, no part of any Sulir inheritance should ever 
pass lo any female, w'hich are exactly the words used. "We 
constantly find the same thing done in our own acts of Par- 
liament., as when, for instance, it i.s added at the end of 
the enacting paragraphs, (hat none of them shall apply to 
Scotland or to Ireland, or, as the case may be. to any de- 
scription of persons or things, except tliati|ilo which tho 
statute .‘'pc'ciaDv refers. So here wc nave merely the law 
for iilloilial inheritances cxpres.'^ly restricted lo these,, luid 
the old law left to operate as before in rcganl to all oth4n*s. 

Tn course of tirao, however, in regard to estates ot every 
description in Franco, this old law, excluding females from 
the succession, came to be entindy laid aside. All pro- 
pcrtie.s, by whatsoever tenure held, had, long before any 
Controversy arose about tho Miccessifui to the throne, coma 
to be considered us descendible to heir.s general, and many 
hod been actiiallv pohs^sed by females, or by holders to 
whom the nglit 1md passed ihnmgh female anoeatopsk 
In this circumstance, we hove a curimis illiistratioa erftha 
gradual relaxation, as thf.‘ country became settled, rtf' tbrt 
ferocity of the military system under which it was a;t ftiat 
managed. The change^ was brought about in the 
instance by express permi.ssion» being granted in the case 
uf individual Salic inheritiincea, that they should be held by 
females. When this wfia allow^ed, th<^ vvere said, by an 
expression winch no dbubt in its original applti^ion con- 
voyed a touch of the cbntemptttovis, fmwAer d$ tance m 
to fall from the lance to the distaff. 

But all this while 1£he ^^tum of the wwn hapmed ^ 
be suoh, as quitp to it ftew being affected by 
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procBSs that uros pcoinij on. Not only might there have 
for ohvimis reussons, a difficulty in obtaining in this 
pjfctlliar case iho sptjcial permission which was at first 
necessary in other (‘ascs. The crown itself iu France 
appears to l^a^■c been at first merely the chief military fme- 
hold, or Salic inheritance ; and, accordingly, in the early 
agt* of the monarchy, soa oral cases occurred, in which the 
daughter of the deceast?d king was actually set aside in 
favour of liis brother, or other more distant male relative. 
For nearly three centuries and u half, however, after the 
accession' jf Hugh Capel, the founder of the third dynasty, 
in 9S7, no opportunity had been afforded for' this principle 
to crime into play ,* every king down to the death of lAmis X., 
in having left a son to succeed him. In this man- 

ner, the period during which the change of practice as to 
other inheritances was gradually taking place, passed away 
without having witnessed any hreacli of the ancient rule, 
in so far as the succession to the crown was concerned. 

It still, accordingly, continued to lA?,the gc'iieral under- 
standing, that no female could reign in France; and when 
Philip, the brother of l.,oais, assumed the sovereignty without 
regard to the daughter whom the deceased king had left, 
he was, as already rnenlioncrl, sn])ported by the estates, or 
assembled nobility of the realm, the only authority which 
then existed besides the crown. But did be or they ever 
think of alleging the clause in the Salic law as the ground 
on which bis right rested ? That clause never was so much 
as referred to, either then or throughout the whole coarse 
of the subsequent dispute which arose between Philip VI. 
and our Edward 111., and the wars protracted for more 
than a (“entury which it occasioned. The official docunienlB 
relating to the claims of the two rivals, and the contem- 
porary historians merely speak of females being excluded 
from tho succession to the crown by the common law or 
custom of the (Miiiitry. Tin* code called the Salic Law 
or Compact, \/as newer cited in reference to this matter till 
towards the close of the fiftocMitii century, a hundred and 
fifty years after the {^»nlro^lM•^v hud arisen. 

And bore we may &to[> to notice another e.oinmon mis- 
apprcluiiisioii connected with this subject. It is ^cr) 
generally conceived thot, fp th*.* conllict of iirciensions lo 
which we have just alluded, while Philip stood upon the 
principle that femah's were excluded from tho succession to 
the crown of Franco, the Jhiglisli king founded his claim 
upon the denial of that principle. But this is quite a mis- 
take. The law, or custom excluding fcniale.s. in fact, so 
far from being disputi’d either hv Phdip or by Edward, 
alibrded the sole foinuUUion for the claim of the one as well 
as for that of the other. Had it not been for this law', the 
daughters of any of tlic lost three kings, all of whom had 
left female is-sue still alive, would obviously have «-oriu; in 
before both. Neither acc.oidingly wa.s absurd enough ever 
to call that rule of succession in question- - although mnnv 
of the supporters of Eilward'.s pretensions in later times 
have done so. The point in dispute was altogether differ- 
ent. The English king admitted tliat the constitution of ; 
France would have excluded liis mother (through whom he 
claimed') from the crown of that kingdom, but he denied 
that it therefore excluded himself. It prevented a female 
from reigning, but it did not, he coiitended, destroy the 
right of her descendant to succcimI, if he happened to be the 
neatest male relation of the deceased king. lie, there- 
fore, the nephew of Cliarles IV., had, he argued, a prefer- 
able right to that of Philip, who was only his cousin. It is 
true, that even on this showing, there was another claimant 
entitled to come in before botli the present competitors, the 
young king of Navarre, who was, through his mother, 
the grandson of Loiih^ X. The principle of .succession, too, 
.it may bo added, which Edward wished to cslablisli, be.sidcs 
K ing altogether new , and unheaipl of before in any part of 
FVarope, was obviously fraught with the grossest absurdity 
and inconvenience. Had ICdward, for instance, not been born 
till ufn r the accession ot‘ Philip, W'ould it he contended that 
as soon us lu? made his appearance in the w'orld Philip ought 
to descend from the throne, and allow' him, as the nearer 
heir, lo mount it? or, at least, that after Philip's death, the 
.succession should revert to him or his line, to the exclusion 
of any son or other male descendant whom Philip might 
leave? or, lo avoid both those avvkw'urd results, was the rule 
to bo that whenever tho throne became vacant a regency 
should be appointed, to sftibsjst as long os there was a possi- 
bility that any female, although excluded herself, might 
produce a male heir? The adoption of some one tbe^e 


I pliin.^ would seem to bo the necessary consequence of tho 
mjroduction of such a principle of sucOt^sttion us that w hich 
Edward q^roposod. 

Some French writers have expressed themselves in a very 
cxlraordinary style as to the foundations of tlie custom by 
w'hich females are in Franco excluded Irom tho crown. 
Froissart tells us that on occusion of the dispute between 
Philip VI. and Edward HI., the twelve peers and the 
barons of the kingdom having assembled at Paris, unani- 
mously deciifod in favour of the claims of the former, on the 
ground, as they alleged, that the kingdom of France was 
of too great nobleness for the succi'ssion of it to pass to a 
female. In later times, .Iciome Bignon, a most learned 
lawyer, has treated the*^ prohibit ion w Inch forbids females 
to wear a crown us almost a law of nature, lu ^his spirit the 
Seotch refonuer, John Knox, published two liiicts against 
Queen Fllr/abeth, wh^ he entitled the FIVvv# and Second 
' IVdstx of the Trwnpcraffa?7ist the Monfdrom of 

ff onim. But tho soverest thing that over was uttered 
against femalo sovereignty is the expre.ssion of 7'ficitus. 
when in mentioning one of the Gennan tribes who li\ed 
under the government of a queen, he adds, /o ,sucJt a dea^rcc 
have ihcij degencralcd, 7U}t o/i/// from liberty ^ but from 
slavery. 

But liowever re^rngnant to French and Roman ideas, this 
order of thing.s has not switu-d to the other nations of iiio<lern 
Europe to imolve an> thing unsuitable^ Up to the begin- 
ning of the last century, indeed, in no Europenn country, 
except France, were foiiiales )irccJiulcd from, reigning. In 
Spain, as elsewhere, the en>wii might he wdrn' by a Igng a‘^ 
well as by a quctm ; ami females luui »ctinill\ .“Ut diflercnt 
tunes, inherited the throne in mbst, if md all, ol the si'pmale 
(Fdhic kingdoms into which that peninsula hud Jorniei 1) 
heon divided. The foundaiiiai of the (‘M.-ting iijimiireby had 
bc'i'ii laid, in the fifteenth century, b_\ the marrmge of Fer- 
dinand, King of Arragon, with Isabella, (^ueen of Ca.stile; 
and it was through Ihcir daughtei JoLiiina, liy wlu in llu'y 
were .succeeded, tliat the kingdom uftei wunls p.issed lo her 
son, the celchruled Empi'ror Ulmrh ji Vh, of tlu' lluu.se of 
Austria, ll remained with his d(‘^rendar.l-> till ihe death 
of Charlc."» 11., in 170(1. witliout issue, either male or te- 
malo. 

It was the v\ill of tht; lasl-mciij loued sowreieii which 
transferred the evow’n Spain hi the founder of the t)iesent 
House, the Huke of Anjou, second s'<m (d' th^ Hauiihin of 
France, who accordingly succeeded under tho tide of 
Philip V. If ,Philii) had any clinni inde))endently of the 
will of his predecessor, lie dciiMfl i( from lies ir.ollier, v\ iio 
luid been the iddesL sister ol‘ ('limit's 11. I’pou that rela- 
tionsliip ho would have inherited as of right, if ho had not 
bad an older brother, and if hi« mother upon marrying the 
Jieir to the French crown had not renounced for hersidf and 
her posloiily all ])retensiuns to that of Spain. This renun- 
ciation, indeed, was held to be so eonclusl^c an act that it 
was asserted t-o incapacitate the Duke of Anjou from inUe- 
riting in any circuni.stances ; and the dispute gave rise to 
a European W'ar, winch, however, after lasting ncurly a 
dozen years, was terminated by a general acquic.^cence in 
Plulilfs title. Here, then, we have an instance of a king 
of Spain appobiting his Buccessorby will ; nor does it ajipear 
that Charles II., in exorcising this pow er, was considered to 
have overstepped bis jircrogative. His nomination w as ob- 
jected to only because tho person in whose iavour it was 
made was alleged to have a previous constitu- 

tional decree, exprc.ssly debarred from, and rendered inca- 
pable of, reigning in Spain. 

It was 1‘hilip V. who, in the yonr 1714, as .soon as he 
found himscif left by the cessation of hostilities in jienceable 
possession of his Vlirone, abrogated the anlient fundamental 
law of the Spanish monarchy, and substituted in place of 
it the law of royal succession, wliieli prevailed in France, 
A more despotic act it is impossible fe conceive. It wont 
far beyond the te.stamentary ai»]x>sition of ChaidcH II. ; fur 
that only regulated one stop of the succession, but this w’c^U 
to direct its course for ever after. It was according^, ex- 
claimed against at the time as unwarranted by the (.onsli- 
tulion of the country ; and, indeed, if it was not, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine wdiat else could be ; but the power of the 
king eventually prevailed, and the innovation was stib- 
initted.to. The new law, hd^vever, has hitherto been prac- 
tical^ inopernte. Philq) V. was succeeded, in 1746, by big 
son Feidinand VI.^ who, dying in 1759, left the throne tu 
his brother, Charles III. The latter was succeeded, in 1 788, 
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hy his son, Charles IV., who was the fatlier of the late king, 
Forduuuid VIL 

vStill, lunvevor, us this noa^law had l)ecn reguloidy enrolled 
and published* it would, no doubt, have l)een held to he 
binding if any case had occurred to which it w as a})plicable, 
so long as it remained unrepoaled; Hut it hast in fact, been 
repealed some time ago. In 1 830, before the birth of his 
daughter, Ferdinand, by a ro>al ordinance, solomnly re- 
stored the aiitient law o. the monarchy which permitterl 
females to inherit the throne. The force of Philip V.'.s law, 
thorelure, whatever it might have been for a time, is now 
entirely ut an end. It has been ahrogiited by the same 
authority hy whieli it was estaldisliod. 

Ferdinand hud also further •fortified the right of Ins 
daughter, b>' exercising in her l>ehalf anotlier royW prero- 
gative, .'ind'naining her as his successor in his wilh Stand- 
ing open tliis Tioimnafion alone, she would have a claim to 
Iho crown ut least as good as that which was advanced by 
Pliilip V. himself. 'Ine disqualification under which 
Philip was alleged to labour cannot he urged against her. 

Upon the wliolo, therefore, there would appear to be 
nothing in tlie [)retenhioii.s of Don Carlos to tlic exclusion 
of his niece likely to excite llmnighout Spain any general 
fetding 111 his fdl^<)^lr as the legitimate heir to the crown. 
He iKit rest his claim upon the antient laws of tlie 
cuunirv, Imt upon tlu' alleged al»oHtion of these laws — an 
abolition ofiloiilUful legality, brought about, if it really took 
|2la<-e, hy circinuttances aiifthing hut naturally fitted to 
(latter tlic \anit) of the nation, which niwer has h(*en actiiull} 
opca .itife, efdi^ if it w^s h'ga II y effected, and M’hieli finalli 
has Ifi^en i;<nol.^‘rl and declared null anti \()id at leUvst witli 
le. ime h aufhority ascfin po'^siMy he quoted lU its favour. 
The mere legitimacy of Don Curios, tluM’efori*. can hardi,' 
he expectcil to call op any lurgt! portion of tin* people of 
Spam 111 support of Ins cause. 

Neither are the juTsoiia! character and manners of this 
]>nnce sue]) us tr> make him a popular favourite, lli.s wife, 
espi’ctal!) , u ter of' Don Miguel of Portugal, described 

i'( liig ii viouKin of harsh and overhearing temper, whose 
amhihou < fieigmng is fifiensively consjacuous in her \vhoh‘ 
rleme i! 1 '‘l:j'. 'I’liere is noliiing about either to {‘liable them 
to compote Mitii the intere-'t naturally attaching to the in 
fant piinee^s, and with the gciiei'ul feelirigof gisidvvill which 
lui^ mother has acquired for lier.sidf by her aifiihiUtv and 
good hnmouv. .Tin* advantages of which tlie queen-duw'agcr 
ami h('r daugliter are thn.s in pos.sessioii woiihl probahh, if 
tlie roTitest were to he deciflknl by suidi consi^lerations alon<\ 
far outweigh any \v]m‘h Don ('arlos may have gained by hi> 
elaborat(‘ (‘Ilorls to draw Ibrlli the plaudits of tlie mob— his 
pum tih'ius observance, along with hi-s duchess, of the anlient 
mitiomd dress uiwl mode of living, — hin ostentatious disiday 
of his family of grown up sons, as if hy way of eontrastiug 
iliem with the fenialo child of his brother, or of exciting the 


discord aH we might now expect to see at, \^rk ehould ho*- 
tililies commence. That was in its commencement hut a 
quarrel of rival families, and it never hecAne more thoft a 
coiUesl of nations. Tlihi would bo fi*om the first a contest 
of prineiplefe— a strife not to bo settled by cessions of terri- 
tory or any other arrangomonts partaking of the natmte of 
a comproniise, but only hy the entire subjugation, for the 
time at least, of one or other of the two irreconcilably 
hostile forces between which it was carried on. 

If a contest take place at all, no management, ao^- 
fe.ssion or ch^ver contrivance of either party, wiJ4 prevent it 
from laking»1Iiis ibnu .uid character. There i» nothing at 
all about which to (iglit, if tho partisanK of absoiuti^ are 
not to bo on the one hide, and thoso of constitutiouali«in on 
the other. The Qut?cii Kegont may, if she can liorsuwte 
the friends of thnm^ as they cvrc that ftho in as great ate 
enemy toj|.iiy reform of tlie government as Don Carlos hinir 
HC‘lf, prevent altogether any opposition, or any serious oppo- 
sition, lo her daughnu 's succ(?ssKm ; hut let a f ivil war have 
once fairly l>egin),'’and the two parties must take the ground 
of ermfiu ling principles, and there fight out their baitle. 
And it may be that that buttle will lud b(» confined to 
Spain; it any of the other great powers strike in, its fttty 
may again sw’eep over and euvebip all Kurope. A sad and 
frightful possihilitv, hut one (Vom which, while vve pray that 
it may never he ivali/od, our mes should luit be altogetbor 
averted, if we vv'ould arm miiselvcs with the hast security 
against d inger, the foreknowledge of its existence, 

Kver since (lie restoration of Ferdinand to bis throne in 
IsM, Spain h;w been kept m ahnast constant agitation by 
wliat we raav call the preparatory throe* of the great 
.‘-tiuggle that scenic to he now approaching. Indeed, the 
elements that now thrcnlen lo come into fierce collision, 
liud begun to make their appearance long Wforo that period. 
The' French revolution could not foil hy iks first outbreak, 
to give a shock to the old order of things in a country' where 
reform w'as so much needed — not withstanding the extraordi- 
nai'v preeuulioiis which Cdiarli‘> IV^. immediately adopted to 
prevent all rornmuincatioii lietwwn liis subject?, and those 
<d’ France. The active ho'^ti lit ies in which that king soon 
jffler engagiHl, first against France, uml then in concert 
with htr. and finally, the French twcupatiou of Spain, and 
till' war of indepcndf'nci' hy which it was followed, hy bring- 
ing lli»' {‘ountry and th<} people into the v erv’ luid.sl ■ of the 
vortex of Kuropean jHilitics, nnd mixing them up in intor- 
coiir*'C w’illi foreign nations to an extent they luad never 
before experienced, niu,>t have nil tended to vuaikcn old 
habits and prejudit^cs, aiul i** prejiare llu' way fi>r change. 
Hut tho actual movement in that direction may he .s;iid h* 
have begun with tho iissomhhng of the C'ortes in J810. 
From this date, <lowm to the return of Ferdinand, the director 
ot national affairs was the puhlit* vcuce, in as lar us it {‘ould be 
I heard aniubt the din of arms, or could command obedience 


t uhli<‘ s) mpath) for lumselfand tliein as exiduded from the in ^ country, onc-half of which was occupiisl by ^ en^iy, 
liironc on her account, — and the ‘‘grim smile," to use the and ilm other by the (ro{»ps ot a Wi r ei- 


cx\)r(\^''ion of n hui' giupiiic painter of Spanish seeues and 
nuiniicrs, winch he is wont to dispense to the crowd tis he 
«Uivcs along the public vviilUs.* 

But the new contest, to which the Accession to the Spanish 
throne is nrohably alioul to give nse, promi^s lo U' mainly 
infiucnccal and propelled by passions vorj little connected 
with any feelings of attachment to the individual claimants 
luulcT w hose iiumos the contending parties mny array them- 
selves. Tho conflicting ilpetcnsions of Isabellaand of Ciirlos 
will merely seiwe to muster and separate tlie combatants. 

If the quarrel involved nothing more than the claims of the 
unchi uiul the niece, there would bo a chance of its being 
dtKiidcd without the arbitration of the sword. An arrange- 
ment might ho come to w Inch, by- allowing Carlos to mount 
the throne now and alfiuncing the young princess to his 
eldest son, hi^r cousin, would satisfy "and uniio both parties. 

But the two rival competitora are looked ujica by their par- 
tisans as being divided from, and opjiosed to, each otlicr by 
something much more ditTicuU to get over tht^n a mere dif- j varied in its 
fevenco of perwinal interests. Even the former wav of tho 
succession, which commenced with the last r.entnry, and, all 
Europe being speefhly involved in the flame, continued to 
rage till it was put an end to by the peace of Utrecht in 
1713, excited and kept alive by no such elements of 
• 

* See liiclis'* " Siwin in 1830,”—? work wWch give* n rroro 
,olnpl«(« inlo tho state of sarivty in that eiwintry than n»y 

4Mber in our Uaguage. 


dmand’s r(»ap|ieiirance came the first meeting and ai tual 
encounter of the ui'vv power which Ivad arisen with the oM 
which it aimed al subduing. No sooner did he find him- 
self again a king, than this weak and tyramhciilly iiichrieil 
TOomirch dissolved the Cortes, and restoretl nearly everv 
old abuse vvhioli it had aholHhcd. Some yenr» distiuieted 
hy a succe^si' n of con>piraeies and inturrccUoiis iolkwetl, 
tih in 1820 the constitution was ugaiii proclaimed, and (he 
Cortes reassemhlevl. Tliree years after, a rrcncli army 
under the Duke of Angoiileme, mairhod into the 1 enm- 

sula. hy which that body, alieafiy vveakened and drtmdretl 

from the aflhetions and ret^pcct ot the rovmtry by many 
acts of violenc{‘ and folly , was t^ire more overthrown. But 
neither this catastrophe, nor the sanguinary revenge by 
which Ferdiiiaml sit^ualived the re^tojation of the old des- 
poti'.m, and sought lo strike tenor into the subjugated 
party, sufliced to extirpate the mwv opinions. The ionm 
course of plots and disturlinnces has been repeated, only 
varied in its latter ^tages hy some counter movemejjta ^of 
the ultra-royul fnction, to whose taste even the government 
of Feniinaiu'l was too Hborak 

There is no doubt that Don Carlos has been at tho bottom 
of these last-mentioned attempts, or at least, that their 
authors have uiiiversally had him in their eye as the person 
vvlujin they wi.died to ploco at the head of cdSairs, and even- 
tually on the throne* Since the birth of Ferdinand's 
daug-Uter espccioWy, this feeling has been every day he- 
coiuing more and more getierd anidng ttte iMirtisan* of 
• M 2 
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the ancient forni of jrovcvnmcnt. The course which things 
wete thus taking, hurt, for a considerable time hefbn' llu^ 
dAith of Ferrtii'fund, alienated him (o a certain decree from 
that party, and inclined him towards a middle system, and 
some relaxation of the stern rule which he hart hithcito 
xxiaintainod Tie was fond of his queen, and of his dttu*rhter, 
and in spite, therefore, of old connexion, hahits. and j)reju- 
diees, could not feel perfect satisfaction with the ]»roco(‘din*::s 
of those by wboin th»nr cause was looked upon with cold- 
ness or aversion. The queen, for tbc same reoMm, and 
perhaps hipychI also by a real convicti ii i>f the m*cd and the 
desirableness of some rhiinp^e in the ancient (b‘spotisin, was 
understood to bo much more decidedly opposed than her 
husband to the politics of the absolute I'dction. In this 
manner has been working out for some time the disptwition 
of parties which is now likely to he /evel(»ped; Die *j:eneral 
rallyiritr, namely, if there sliould be a coi test, of llio frnmds 
of ])olitieal improvement in sni)])ort of tne cmu'^c of Queen 
Isabella II., and of the zealots of ab'^uKite principles around 
the standard of Kint? (’harles V. 

The issue, of e,()ur‘'e, if Spain shall be left to itself, will 
mainly depend upon tlie inclination of the y:reat body of 
the people. We fear that us)et, the Spanish people can- 
not be considered as "enerallv desirous of better institutions 
Even from what has already taken tdace since the death of 
Ferdinand, it is evident tlial the |>opulaiion ol' the Hiscai 
provinces is ready to any len^llis in snppoit of what an* 
cftlled Carlist and apostolic principles. Ihscay is, indeeil, 
hut a small portion of Spain : but it is irnporlani l>otb from 
its frontier position, and from the rc'^olutiun and liardiJiood 
which distinixuish its iiihabitanls. Ilolb tbc nciebbounn^ 
frontier province’s of ^bnarre and C'nlalonia, and those of 
Old Oastilo and Estremadura, l>in^ in the heart of the 
peninsula, are nnder‘'lood to he trimernll} inclined in the 
same wav with tlie Ih'-cjyaiis. The strenLtth of tlu?* con- 
stitutional party lies elnolh on the opposite side of the kin<^- 
doni, in the proMuces of Andalusia, Miireia, Vnleiitia, and 
the other distriels that border on the Mediterranean. 

The issue of a contest for the Spanish crown would now, 
however it initthl be decided, aHeci a much smaller portion 
of the !?lobe fluiii. it wouKb base done some centuries a} 4 y>. 
Wbcu IMnlip JI. came to the throne in 1.0 ‘iri, bis dominions 
comprehended, in addiliori to Sp.ini, Sardiimi, Sicil), 
Napb's, Milan, the Ncth(‘r]and.s, tie* seven Proiinees now 
formiiifj the kinirdom of Holland, Ale.xico, the e;roater por 
tion of South Amcnea, anil all the jnineipal AVost Indian 
islands. By bn in.irriaire tlie iireeedim; icar with (*>ut*eii 
Mary of En<>laml, be had aKo heconio, to a certain extent, 
master of that country, lie lost his marital sceptre in 
1058 by the death of liis w’ife; but in 1,580 be iieqmred 
what was then a much more splendid addition to his domi- 
nions, the kinp,dom of l*ortiic;al, to^»'i‘ther with its South 
American territories, and its vast A tneo-Iruliaii empire, 
comprehend injT nearly the whole line of coast from the 
Senet'al to (dnnn. Scarcely a rei'xn has passed .since that 
of Philip in Avliieh K«»me of flio.se possessions have not 
dropped o!V. The treaty of Antwerp in 1000 deprived 
Philip HI. of the seven nutc.li provinces. In Ifi lO, in the 
time of IMiilip IV., the Puiiu^uese lecovcred their inde- 
pendence; and Brazil, topjeilier with all of their oriental 
empire that had not been previously conquered by the 
Dutch, WHS wrested from Spain. In 1652 Jamaica was 
captured by En^;Iand. The next kitip, Cliarles II., ceded 
the half of St. Domingo to Franei*, by the peace of Ry.swiek 
in 1697. Philip V., his sucee.ssor, lo.st (iihralfar to the 
Enf^lish in 1704 ; and by the peace of Ptreeht, in 1718, he 
relinquished the Ncthcrland.s, Na))h’s, Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Milan, At the peace of J*aris, in 176:1, Cliarles HI. was 
compelled to give up the Hondurns to England, in return liir 
the restoration of the Havannah, Trinidad iiud Manilla, 
whiedi the latter had conquered in the ])if ceding wnr. By 
the treaty of Basle, in 1705, the remaining half of St. 
Domingo W'as giv(*n up to France by ('liarlcs IV., and 
J^ouiMrina was ceded by him to the same power in 1801. 
And sha-e then Spain has lost all her West Indian posses- 
sions, except Cuba and Porto Rico, and has been driven 
lK»m every foot of the vast extent of country of which she 
was formerly the inistres.s in the neighbouring continent of 
the New AVorld. 

Measured, ht)w^e\er, by the o.xtent of ground which it 
eoverg, Spuin is still one of the greatest of the Euroixjan 
dotus. It cnmprehondvS more than six-sevenths of the., 
peninsula which it shares with Portu^l, Its sur- 


fiire, estimatetl at 280,000 square miles, is nearly one- 
sixth greater than that of France. France, however, is 
nearly tlveo times os populous ; the inhabitants of Spain 
being only about thirteen millions, while France contains, 
within its narrower limits, thirty-two millions. Portugal is 
even more populous than Spain, if, as is generally supposed, 
its inhabitants exceed three millions in number. In the 
ease of both countries, however, the estimates are little 
nxorc thuiiconjectuml, and can only be regarded as probable 
approximations to the truth. 


SLAJE TRADE. 

Two series of papers relating to the slave-trade were, 
during the late session, presented to both hou^s of patliii- 
ment by his Majesty's command one marked A, con- 
taining the correspondence of the government on this sub- 
ject with the British commi.ssioners at Sierra l^one, the 
llavannah. Rio de Janeiro, and Surinam, during the year 
18.82 : the other, marked B, comprising the correspondence 
during the same pcritMl with fortugn ^wnvers. 

Frann >. — The eom'spondenee with France relates chielly 
to the mode of earning into effect the ])ro\isions of a con- 
\eulion c.jn'-lndert between that power and Cfreut Britain on 
the .80th I^o\eml>ep, Is'll, and the supplementary con- 
vention of March 22nd, 1882. The government ol Gro:\\ 
Britain bad Ix'on led to eon.sider that tlu" clandestine traflic 
in slaves could only lie erteetually supjux'ssed by tlu* exercise 
of the riglil of mutual search by lie diffnvnt uiuntime 
nations, on the basis of considering a vessi;! to^lu! engagCil 
in the slave-trade, and condtuimed uccuvibngl), wliicli 
should be found fitted up ns a slave-ship in su<*h latitudes 
as xessels engagi’d in the slave-trade frequent, even though 
no .vla\es should be acluallv on board a1 the tune of 
.search. In eonirtudiiig n conMoUion w'ltli Kraiice to this 
effect, it uas agreed that the oilier in an time powers shunld 
be invited to accede to it within as short a period a*' pos- 
'^ilile. In the account of tlu* vcmainmg correspond cnc(., U 
will he seen how the invitation sent to vSpaui and Ihiizi! 
wus received. 

The coiixenlion with France is (unhodied in :i hill which 
was passed in the last session, for carrsing its piMvisinns 
int<) ellcct. It coniUK’nces with dcfiiniig the liniils within 
wliicli the right of mutual search shall he eveicis^ d, h\ a 
certain iinmher of sliips, of waroiiU, whose comniandevs 
sliall be commissioned eaptajijs, or beulenaiits at h’fis} 
After de.scrjbmg the manner in which a search shad be 
rondiicled, it directs the captured vessels, with their crevv^, 
to he delnered over to llie jurisdiction of the nation to 
which they btdong, to he tried by its laws ; and it is after- 
w^ardvS provided, tliat 65 per cent, of the proc.oeds arising 
from the sale of tlu‘ condemned vessels shall he paid ovor to 
the government to which the captor heloiiga, to be distri- 
buted aiiuuig the ullicei-s and crew* of ibe capturing ship. 

The sixth article of the Convention specifics the parti- 
culcirs winch, if found in the outfit, equipment, or on hoard 
a vessel, shall expose her to be regarded as a slave-ship, 
unless proof to ill e eoTiCrary be given. Among the cnmi^ 

! nating partieijlars specified arc the following: — having 
hat<*he.s fitt(*d with open gratings, instoarl of close lintehes, 
a.s usual, in mercliant ships ; — having on board spare ])lankM, 
cither actually fitted in that shape, or fit for readily laying a 
second or moveable deck, or slave-jlock ; — having on board 
.shackles, holts, or handcuffs ; — having on boai*d more water- 
ca^ks, more copper boilers, more water, more provisions, 
unless as part of the cargo, than is sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the crew as a merchant vessel. The owners of 
a vessel in which ^any of these criminating circumstances 
shall be found wdll be entitled to no compcnsnlion for tlm 
seizure and detention, even should the vessel not lie con- 
demned : hut where any illegal or vexatious visit or deten- 
tion hIuiII take place under the powers of this Convention, 
the Bill founded on it authorizes the Lords of the Treasury 
to award com}>ensation. The limits within which the 
mutual right of search is to be exercised am: —1. Along 
the western coast of Africa, from Cape Void to the distance 
of ten degiees to the souUi of Uie E(palor, that is to say, 
from the tenth degree of south latitude to the fiffeenth 
degree of north latitude, and^s far as Iho tliirtioth degree 
of west’ longitude, reckoning from the meridian of Paris; 
2. All round the island of Madagascar to the extent of 
twenty leaguea from that island j 3, To the same distanco 
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A rctuin is furnished of ten Bmzilian vessel# which, in the 
years 1831 and 1832, received instructions Is prevent illicit 
slave- trudu. 

Denmark. — The short correspondence with this power 
relates U) a cliartj^c made against the merchants of the 
DanUh island ol’ St. lliomas of being much connected with 
slave-tradinir, and as ariing in conjunction with the slave- 
trading uicrcluints of Nantes in carrying on their criminal 
proceedings. Tlio Danish government, in reply, disclaims 
any couiinancc in sucli Iransuctious, tlie existence of wbiclfw 
not denied ; Ji>ul, St. Thomas being a free port, the evU 
complained of is attribiUed U) circum..tanccs over which the 
governiiieiit has no control. 

Hwedni . — Ihe Ihitish goAerumeiit makes similar charged 
to the ithoxs aguniai tlm mercbunl.s ol* St. Bartholomew. 
The reply coruphiin.*^ ol the ^^nf'ral yature of the accusa- 
tions, and* (juebljons their justice; but tlu- injuncUona 
already issued agaiiyst the sla\e trade, it is promised, shall 
j he enforced in the^iiost perenijitory inaiiner. 

I The following stalenient is drawn from tlie paper marked 
, A. Tin* number ol \es.sels eondcmiied iil Sierra Ix’oiie dur- 


I ing the year IhoJ nuie ; ol winch one was Portug\ie&€, 
: oneBia/ihuu. and the re.>t Spanish. These ncsscL had on 
I hoard ls4'J slave-' at llie time ol cujdure, ol whom 1701 were 
em;uicii)a‘eil, malon'.: tlv* total number of the "laves eman- 
one . ill' 0 Ibl I) amount to -j/J90. 


Ihtm tho coasts of the island of Cuba ; 4. To the same dis- 
tance from the island of Porto Rico ; 5. To the same dis- 
tance from the coasts of Brazil. Vessels suspected and 
chased within these limits, however, may be followed and 
captured beyond tlicm. 

SpaiH.^ The correspondence with this power contjains 
compluiiits from the Britisli government that euflicient zeal 
and energy were not shown by Spain in the execution of 
existing ii*caties, and that tho slave-trade continued to be 
largely earned on between Cuba and the coast of Africa 
under the Spanish Hag.’*' 7'hc Sjianish authorities cxprc.s.s 
ihoir disapproval of the traffic in general, and acknowledge 
tbemsclvcs sensible of the evllscto he apprehended from 
it ; they state llial the most energetic prohibitions against the f 
reoomr^Ucc of such practices as are asscrteil to have taken j 
place havo been sent to the govunior of (hibu. No atten- ! 
lion, however, is paid to the invitation to accede to tJie j 
t'onveiilion between Great Britain and France; and in j 
reply u, an a{i]dicalion for a list of the Spani->h cruizem | 
employed for the suppression of the shivc trudc, it appears 
that none had been sjieciully so employed; and the ships 
of war vvlmdi are auf/fmtfJ, among lltcir othiT object?, to 
have vvulehed over the illicit trade, luivc* met with no vesseb) 
employ (-d m the tratlie. 

The corrertpoiideiice vvilU Portugal caiN the 

uUeulioij of its gov<*nmienl to tin* fact that, since the »cpa- , 

latiou nC Bra/il Irmn the nug her- country, it had cc.^^cd to ! cipateil <il Sieii-i 
bo Jaw 111), under the hubsMing engagiMnenlH and dcidarii- j 
lioH" ^»f•l^>rli^lUll, l(H‘ d-*orluguese subjects to exorcise llic j 
li!ide«iii ."U\es^ and a declarntiou lor lU ab ihtioii i." rc- 
(]Uircd. It having been lonnd that vessels c*mdeinned lor 
licing engaged in the slave trade had been again employed 
luthut illegal traffic, tin* concurrence of Portugal andol itic 
Ollier powei-i is sought to the eutiri* ileslruciitui <»i‘ c'>n- ^ _ 

dcTiine 1 vessels, and the sale ol tiieir inatenals when luoken j im* also sultj‘*ct to the sujieriutendonce and control of the 
up. The deniarnU and iiu|mries <d' the British gmorniueiil j K-V hc so long us ibt y remain in the posscsMon either of the 
remained inian.swcred at llie cunclnsion of the year. i wlmUsalo or tlie relaii deulc.^'s. The urtules with regard to 

- The Bniish government complains of i which this inleideixuce is now exercised in it.s most rigorous 
a-sistance rendered ti» slave trudors a< the Dutch settle- I form are foreign spinls, wine, tobacco, and tea. Coffee, cocoa 
iiTt‘ni of Kliiiuia, on ilie Afnean <*nast ; iind also that the ] ikliN, and pipper. wbh h used ta#l>c ineludod m the list, have 
negroes ol the bug Snow, bl)erated by the mixed eoninits- ) been, to a great ('xb-nt, exempted sinee 
Mon al Surinam, had not lu-en welltrealed by the colunial } Some nimitbs ago a commission was appointed by his 
g<.vernm<'id, the unde iieuroes having been united to a corp.-* 1 M.ijesty lv> iiojune geiieiaViy into the eNlabh&hrnent of the 
Jorming jKin,of the regular troops, and the females treated | d'-parlment of K\t l.^e, and into the management and col- 
in eveiy re.spocl as the slaves of Die colony The Dutch | b'ctioiM>f tin* J'.]\e‘se rev onne, in all its blanches, throughout 
gov eriiment, in rejdy , c.\pre?;fceh Its Ignorance of the proceeil- | tlie Pnited Kingdom The Ibst n jiert of tins commission 
mgs eoniplained of at iClimna, on winch eoa>r the slave-trade j ( at the bead of whieb is Sir lleiiry Parnell) is dated the 
does not ajipear tube earned on to any con.siderable extent, j -Ii>lh of. July lust, and has "iiua; be.cn jirintcd. It consists of 
but states that an explanation would be ie<|Uiied of ibe j an expo-ilum and oxaminaljoii of so much of tho sysUm of 
eoinunindunl. In reply to Ibc otlicr complaint, a rolurii is • tin* Kxeoi as is eoi.iiecled with the supormtcml nee of the 
luruisbcd to show that the forty -nine negroes emamipated i trade m tea. 

in Surinam had met with good treulmeut, and were in no i The Report, as unghl bo cxpecti d from the Chairman, is 
respect regarded as slaves. The return states tho name, and j diawn up with vi luarkable clearness, and with the evidence 
Mtiiution or employment, of each negro, with the dale> at j imd ebauments annexed, uffurds a very complete view of the 
which some of the. number hud died. A list is also given 


TEA 1*EKM1TS AND SURVEYS. 

Thj.uf are, il is v\eU l.ucavn, certain articles of foreign pro- 
diK tioii w'hieii nut only pay a duly upon being imported into 
this is'initrv , or before they are sold by the importers, hut 


of tile vessels, thirty-four in lumibcr, wiiieh, sinco I. sly, 
liave been turni.shod v^'ith the instruetions ugrecd upon for 
Ibe (‘xecution of the treaties against the slave-trade. 

Brazil.- The correspondence with this sflate is the most 
extensive in the document. Its govcrniucuf is exhibited as 
much interested in the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
two dtH^roes are introduced, framed for the mure efl’tHdual 
attauirmmt of Ihi.s object. But it appears that, iiotvvith- 
Ktandmg such measures, the slave-trade contliuies to bo cur- 
ried on to a great extent with impunity. Tho slave-traders 
land the negroes in unfre(|uented bays and afterwards 
ojionly enter the harbom*s of Brazil, receive tho necessary 
supplies, ami again proceed on their ^efarious voyages. 
The Biu/iihan government seems to derUne ihe proposal to 
accede to the treaty with France, under tiie impression that 
its own recent laws were alone sufficient to put a stop to the 
traffic in slaves to Brazil. It al.so coinplams of seizures 
by Biitish ernizers, and condemnation by the coruniission 
at Sierra Leone of Brazilian vessels, and strongly urges 
a right of appeal against tho sentences of tho commission. 

♦ lu tho paper twarked A. there i» a list of twonty-ir.u^ dave- 
vesseh which left iho Port of Itavanuah during the year 1829, oi 
which pighteeu returned with cargoes of slaves, one without nUves, 
and two were caplured on the •coast ol Africa the fate ol thj 
imniiiirtg eight w^is not known. There is a similar list ‘of thirty- 
one Vessels which left the same port iu 1S31, and auutlierof thirty- 
e»x vessels^ which| (luring tho same year, leturned from the coast 
of Africa, 


subject to vvlocli it vcValcis. 

The Uni duty b.x> hilhcrto been a rale levied upon the 
article, accoidmg to the price which it brought when put up 
for halo. It bus, therefore, unlike the other taxes upon ar- 
ti<dcs ol’ j<)v»iign produce, been euiihidered as an inland, and 
not a port duly, and has been collected, not by the depart- 
ment of the Cusloins, but by that of the K\ci»(x lu a 
minute, however, dated the Jiilli of December last, the 
Lords of the TrcaMirv recommended that tlie collection of 
the lea duty should he transferred to the same deparlmeut 
by which tlie dutit's on other imported commodiiies are 
managed. Tins dclermination was come to after tho sub- 
ject had been snbnutted to the comsiderution hotli of the 
Comoiissioners of Customs arul the Commissioners of 
Excise, and reports .hud been received from tho ffiriuer 
body in favour of the innovation, and from the luUer against 
It. The change has not yet been mode, having been de- 
ferred till the opening of the tea trade, which will take 
place next Ainil ; and, aceordingly, iu the act parsed last 
bos&ion, entitled “ An Act to provide for tho Collcctiptii and 
Management of the Duties on Tea,” (tho 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 101) it i.s provided that the cullecMioxi of tho leu duties 
shall be, for the future, under the management of the Com- 
missioners of Customs. 

Tho Lords of the Treasury\ when tbev reoomnieiuled tho 
change wo have just e>i;pltuned» iu tlie lubde of collecting the 
revenue from tea, expressed themselves as “ not prepared, 
without further cousidGrutiott, to dispense with the juris- 
diction ami control at pixssent exercised by the Board of 
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Excme ovor lTi(' bloiiks of the* dealers in lliisj extensive 
article/' Tiie ijc-eieul Rc))ort comes to supply tlie matonals 
for a juilfTineiii upon the important point thus reserved. 

The ^omM-.d nature ol’ the Kxt;is(; ro!;rnlalions at present 
in force, as tlicy aUcct the dealers in the articles tn whicli 
the survey an 1 permit s)stem applies, is thus dcst‘nbed in 
the Jli'poi t : 

“ They riapiire, first, that ev(*ry tradesman who deals in 
lea, wine, tobaceo. or I'orci^tn spirits, shall make an entry in 
w/itimi: at the Oilieo of E\ci'»e within the limits of wlii(‘h his 
warc’ioii^in room, sho]i, or other place are sitniiieil, of c\ei\ 
wai'ciu)ii^'(‘, intended to be made use of for keeping 
.•^ucli !L;oods, 

‘‘ Secondly, That he shall lake out a Iumi-'O. 

Thirdly, That lie shall enter all sides in hooks provided 
hy the Kxciso. 

Fourtlil) , That none of these articles, except in small 
limited quantities, shall he moved frou^one iilace 1o another 
unless the juuson wlio has ofsaision to ini>,e llitMii shall have 
first obtained a written antlioriTy, called a peimil, Mhich 
permit is In acconipuiu lhc.se arlich's whilst in the acini 
hein^' ino\cd ; and, 

“ Fifthly, 'J’hat an account of the sto(d; ufo\cry dealer in 
tliose articles siiall be t.du'ii by the otliians of llie Excise 
at certain .short iiitoiwals of lime, generally Iwonly-ei^bl 
ihns/* 

Tlu'sc reoulal'ous were fir-.! introduei'd In an ael of par- 
liament jiassed 111 17*2 1, hy winch, at the same tinu-, tin' 
coIUm. iinii of I he duty on 1 <‘a was cniiiiiiitU‘d to the Co'umis- 
simi'i*^ of Inland Unties, .md drawback w'lis alhmed ujinn 
ihe oxpoiiation of the urnele. I'ndtr this system it is (.ob- 
vious that it nnaht he necessary in vesoil to a inueii mure 
minute and vijioroUs supet iniendcnee o\er dealers than is 
now i*(*qu'i‘cd, when a si!ii]dcr mndc of enlleetimr the duly 
has been i*Mahhshed, So hmir indeed a'^ the enlleclJiii^ ofihe 
duly on lea was in the hand.', of the ('nTiuui'sioiinr> ..flniaii/t 
Dulles, tin-, nieessaiit vi'jilanec, ui ie*:avd\n tht' dednluition of 
the avlich' o\cr ihe cnuritry, allhided the only uu’.uis «,{’ pre- 
voritin" iiuich (if it from c-t-apinu taxation aU.'jio'tlier. A 
permit may he considou d a'f imthinL', m'»re than a cts’tineat' 
that the article has [laid duly ; and while tea wa^ allnwed to 
enter counlry, and to remain occ irdonally for sometime 
in the hands of tlu; dealers, 'aitiionl the duty huMni^ been 
paid, it woulfl not liuve hoLMi possible to hate permitted any 
quantify of it to he transf ured from one peixm to anolher 
without that prou^ction 

For many years past, liewTver, the duty u]>on all tea h'* 
jyally imp >rli*d luis been cidlected from it before pas inu 
out of the bands of the importin-s. rmler the new system 
this Will still bo the case; the duly vuil lie 1 e\i*vl upon t;i(‘ 
entry oi tie* artiele into the eoiinlM. It is ])him, th(*rcfore, 
that the superintendmice that is no'.v wanted is not a super- 
intendence to ]ji‘c\eiil the illen;al ,‘*alo and circulation of tea 
which may have been le}.;:all\ imported. Tlie necessity fiir 
this exceedingly did’.cuU s^irl of siqv<rint(mden<*e has hcfUi 
pnt an end to. The only ohiecl that has now h) he kept in 
\ie.v is the prevention (d lh(’ iiitroductiun of the commodity 
into ih* counlry without isiyiiip^ the duty ; in other words, 
the prevention of the snunn^linjx of tea. 

This coin-^ideration, hcsidcs sunphf;. the subject, m:iv 
tend to reconcile tho-sii w'ho, from un/l(*fiaed notion^ of tlie 
dan^^^er of reiaxinn* old procaul ions, dread tlie couscqncnees 
of aliohbhinjj^ anyth injr which has loin^ liecn m use, to the 
reform which th(‘ pro'-ent report recommends. 

After statm<r wJiat the provisions of the law are, the 
next point to wdiich the commissioners advert, is ihe man- 
ner ill which the latv relating* to Iim permits and .snrveytg 
has been carried into execution by the Kxc.ise department. 
Upon tins head they have collected u good deal of curiou.s 
cixideuee. It turns out that the inspection of the Excise 
otlk-ers is a mere form, or farce,- a humbug, as one of the 
xviliuisi-es ex]ires.sively <iulls it— in so far as its jirofesscd 
ohycci IS cuncenicd Thus Mr, Jameri (h>u.sins, one of the 
P'di tilers m the liouse ol Cousins and Kemp, the extensive 
ea-(loalei*& in Tliumcs Street, says, “ There arc no stocks 
laUen aenaxhuo m act of p*arhement, and no otliccr could 
do u unless he took three lime, ib.o time now allowvd him. i 

^ i: t -‘mount of the quantitios 

ofteA we lujo on aaiul from llio and weichtsoUr 

^rehouseinan shows him, and he si. js. There nnnears a 
^'«as 9 80 and so; and away he goel” - In. Ano ijr- 


t riels," savfi another witness, the stockti of dealers uro not 
weighed niore than twice in a year ; the Exoino olFicers 
lake the' amount to bo whatever may be writtim hy tho^ 
parties." Another dealer says hi.s stoidt has not been taken 
ibr llicM? three years ; the Kxci^e ollieerB regularly visit 
him, “ hut us to weighing the stock we Inive mi hand/' he 
,adds, *' they do not attempt it." “ 1 do md suppose that 
we luive been weighed (dose," says Mr. Labrcy of Miin- 
ehe.ster, “Ibr^the last twelve yearn f’ and when asked, How 
long do('s the taking stock twcupy your lime ? he answers, 

“ Perhn])S ten minutes, hut it would take ten days to take 
it pr(»perlv." 

But besides being quite imprueticnhle, the ohserviinoo of 
the regulatioQs would really he of no use. Tins appeairs to 
he well understood by aUconeerned, and is, in point dfiUcl, 
what bus led to tbu merely formal mode of going tbrougb 
the tiUbiness whiidi universally prevails, I’o ixuide.r tho 
permit .system anything like a eomplete protection to the 
revenue, i1 would he neci'ssnry that every ounce, or half 
ounce of tea that is ^old, .sUoubl be accmnpaiueil by a 
permit: hut as this is evidently not to he atiempU-d, the 
legislature bus hcon forced lo foiitent itselt with looking* 
afier merely the more cnutadcrahle quautitie-i. Any 
(luaniilt lc^^ tlian six pound', nuiv be legally sold without 
a permit. Wo apprehend lhal by ibr the larger poition «d’ 
tile leathal is used in this country finds Un via v from tlie 
dealer to iht' consumer in quantities eflts-.s than six iionnds. 
It i.s trill*, that the law reijuircs tin* dcab r U» enter daily 
in a .small book, an account of all t^»arte:i hct'cnds oni of 
his .stock unacrompained by a i»eniiii ; bul lu) ineans'-hMiig 
pnnided for (*nfon*ing tlie observance nf tbi-i regulati- n, 
it has n(*crssiu*ily, and In the cwnsenf of all p;itt.(“i, talleu 
cohipletely into disuse. Here then is iiu opening piovulcd, 
or at least left, hv the law its4!li. td‘ amj'k* dirnen^ioris i > 
admit and conceal any ev.: iion of ils f ii ietments 'flu* 
greater part of the tea which ev«>r\ sho]>hceper seH-^ over 
Ills eounlor, he is allowed to send away witlimit any nennit : 
lie evadciilly may, therefore, for any < beak vdiieb the o<*'’a- 
sionai fakmg of Ills .stock in the luasl p^i fed aid accurale 
manner by tin* otiicers of K^cih- would )ln’^AV in tlie v;iv 
of his operations, rci'cnc as much wniiout a ponmt as he 
so sends a\\a>. But as the thing v* iiunragcih the pro- 
tection i» even less Uran v\e have here -iqipoTcd : f»r per 
inits are rarelv taken hv privale piudi.a cr^- viilli ]*'M-kagos 
of lea. even when considerably exceeding tlie v, cigiit oi 
six piUinds. 

The following are some of tie* r-tatcmcnls of tlio wit- 
ncssCvs (♦xainincd by the comiinksumcr^, whidi t'*nd to show 
the nearly corupli'tc uselessness of the present n'gnlatioris, 
even were they to be cxocuicrl to the ieth’r. Mr, S iydl,* 
wiio had been himself in the Exci.se for sixteen years, Hvc 
of winch he was n supi'rve *r, bi'ing asked, Frotn your con- 
versation with the oilieei-s of Excise of ditVereni ranks;, 
what would you s.ay^ was the general opinion on the policy 
of continuing this sysieni of surveying and pernot in the 
lea trade? ansvors, All that 1 Imvi* had an oppormiiilv of 
hearing date their opinions, have exprc?sed m'j>T dr'iddedly, 
that they eonhider the aurveying sy btem of no use whatever. ’ 
“ I do not think," ho says m reply to another fpiesti'n, 
“ it is any clieck whatever if a person was inehned tosinng- 
glo, becauM? the ollicer only has an e^s to ihc rooms m the 
house which the traders choose toontin*; anil if a trader 
wa3 inchnod to bmiigglu lea, nnd could procure tlic luhtde, 
lie would of coui'so keep it in a proper place, until he had 
opportunities of introducing it hy doercasiiig his stock/' 
Another witness, a dealer, is asked, ( a>uld any exact nccmint 
of .stock be kept by the olliccr? to winch he answerst, 
'* Uertaiuly not; t do not think it possible for any bonst*. 
either in tiie wholesale, or the rot-ad trade, to keep nn exact 
account." The examination goes on: “How is the de- 
crease arranged between you and the Kxcifte olliccr ? — It is 
throw'll on one side. No notice is taken of it? — Not the 
slightest." The following part of tlTO examination of 
another dealer: “ You arc ro<iuired by the Excise Laws, 
to enter in hooks your sale.s, and to have a permit loi‘ evei^ 
quantity exceeding six poumls? Yes, but we never llnnh 
of doing it: when wc draw a permit, of couwe it is entered 
in our regular Excise books; but if a person were to come 
for seven pounds of tea, und tflsay, we do not want a permit 
with it,* we give him tlm tea, and take no further nonce of 
it. Is that the practice of the trade? Yes; the practice, 1 
behove, is so general, tlmt [ will venture to say, if any 
retailor to any extent in Loudon, or tlie country,' bus da- 
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creat«eA to tho extent of from 80 to ISOOlbjL per week^ tlsat he 
never putft them down in hii^ book at all, until tho Exeine 
olftcor comes, and says, what do you think you ha^ sold? ' 
Another witness says, I consider it (the Excise system) 
ser\o rather as a protection to srau|tffhnj?, than os a pro- 
veuti\o to Jt. The dealer ji;eU a permit for the quantity he 
pumhftHes froui a smu^rjjjler, and Uion the permit acts as a 
proto <’tioii." This wituosn, who slates that he was bred in 
the county of Kent, where much j»cneral imuijfglmg is 
carried on, and that he knows well what smuggling is in 
every dr^partincnt, gives it in answer to other questions as 
iiis opinion, and the result of his experience, that if the 
smuggler succeeds in huuling teaj^i delhince of the Customs 
oHit^0rs, then tlio intcrlerence of the Excise is of yo use, 
and that wlien tlm artic-le was landed w'lthouf int<j|‘niption 
from the Customs, he had never found that the getting it 
into consumption was a matter of mi) ditticuUy w'hatcver, 
notwithstanding all the Excise regulations. To the same 
purport IS the following extract fiom the fnideuce of Mr. 
Fry, a wholesale dealer to a large extent ; I am most 
dccidedl) of oininon, iVwin the ov|Kuicuce I ha\e had for 
nine years, during \vlii<di 1 have given llio i.ubje<*.t very 
elu'ie attention, and it is the t)))inion of our Iciuse, tliat, 
when tea IS oneo smuggled into the cmntry, the ]>crmirs 
fudlitate tlK* fraud of tliose partu's who are engaged in the 
illicit trade. Tiio Excise olliceis profess to taki* our stork, 
l>ut as a proof of tin* na ilieq-ncy of the jn'esont .sysUnn. I 
hAM in ui) hand twenty two permits, to the ataount of 
1 ot ii^a, thj|^t*we have C!iteri*d in our Inuik to -liow 

to oui>K\eisc olheer ; (’oiisequenll) . heeaust* our stock was 
so egieginfldv Vrong, we might hine iiuide use of thnve 
perrmls to tal.cMo (juantitv for inovnig smuggled te,u 
if we had h*'0n > o dispo^-d. 

A eon?-iderab’e tra<le, il i ould appear, is actually c.irned 
op 10 the sale of tlic^e ]>erui:iv. Mr. Fr\ '.s evidence explains 
how this IS done. “ Suppose. ’ lie sa\s, “ the sl^H'k of tea in 
a retail v\:uehou^c‘ or simp, when taken hv the oilu'ers, lobe 
‘J')W Ih^ ; and soppee iljal uf» tr liv’ Uv'Xl pcrio<U«f his stock 
bring aea::. lalii-n JOt, jlis,, t-is becMi prnnilUd into that 
st -r) , loiikiug On llu' otiier side, we will suppose 

tJu'i man to ha\v' void in jiarcels (<f ft lbs. and upwards, for 

wllieli lie iv obliged to (llM V pi'/UlltS, JdPlbs. of tcsi. 1 

nia\ here obseiae that every deai'T is furnished by the 
E\riso With a 1) »rk, m which (Oight to be enten d the qnan- 
tit; ;‘0id each dti\, in parceb, (;t less than 0 lbs, and ujmn 
tiicvvi* onliirs it Is peifectly inij)'*-vil,|t3 f„r the Excise t) have 
oHv rheriv. And "iipp rf this dciilef to liuve •entered in tdiis 
retail honk only 7(ilbs,, whereas lie luirtin roahl) dispo-e<l of 
nb lbs. Now, deducting the 70 llis. entered, and the IdU lbs. 
.drawn for, making ‘200 Ihs, from the l.'iO. it lenvus ‘2/0 lbs., 
fir which he Inw what i^ called credit, 1 hough luiMiig 
omitted in his retail boi»k to put down *20 lh*< , his actual 
stock is Old) ‘2.10 lbs,; consequently, be could receive ‘20 lbs. 
of smuggled »e.a: or he might turn it, to advantage in another 
way, by dra mg a permit for a similur f|uantity, ami dis- 1 
posing oi' It to some utht'r party, who lua) Ihj desirous to 
take in sniiiggb*d tea, hut whose credit would not allow’ him 
to do it. In large businesses theso practices might W 
carried on to an onorrnou.s exton t." Another dealer sii\s, 
“ Jf I eho^e in help smugglers, 1 could do if) in an exten- 
sivi* point of view. I could S'dl, way .^>000 lbs, of credit j»or 
month, lit sixpCiUW the pound; that is the coiumon pneo of 
pep^|ils. The jicnuils not onl) are sold, hut always have 
iVon sold." Aiiutlicr mivs, “ 1 i.iuhl have made a consider' 
.‘Me jiroth by the snlc of peruiits. if I hud wished it." The 
lirincipalthirm, indeed, which prcvontvthis trade from being 
carried on to a very largo extent is llie extremely linoted 
quantity often (but is really smuggled. Nearly all the 
Witnesses agree in admitting ihat the oftii-lo is one which, 
in no ein umsUinces, is hUel) to be illcgall) introduced into 
the country to a large extent. It is too bulky for the pur- 
poses of llio smuggler, and too delicate and Miwccptible of 
injury from conUiel with the water, or being buried m the 
eirtli, or subjected to any of the other niode.w of c.oneeiilinen1 
tn which ho is usually obliged to resort. Unless, too, it were 
to bo brought from sumo drpoL oiitho continent, v.he country 
from which it would liavc lo be mdcurcd is too distant to 
suit the skulking Irahits of an illegal traflic. At present 
S(‘aivcly anv Ua, except of the finer sorls, is smuggled ; and 
accordingly it ivj iindcrstoixT tliat these Oi'o the -teas for 

which perniiU are principally sold. . . , ' 

It has boon contended that the supcrmtendeiico exoiiqsea 
by the Excise, if it is of no fhiiher use, la at least eoryice- 


able in preventing tlie adiflleration of tca^. By t there seems 
to be as little ground to this commendation of tho system 
as for any of tho other notions of its adtnfrers. For oite 
thing, it da(^^ not appear that the officers of Excise are at 
all qualified to judge whether the tea they e.xamine is adul- 
terated or not. Mo.st of the witnesses state their belief 
that there is now very little adulteration ; and this opinion 
is confirmed hy the fact lliat, in 18^10, there were only two 
seizures by the Excise of adulterated tea ; in 1831, not one; 
and, in 18.32, only one. The commissioners express ihnir 
conviction, lu whudi they are home out by the* evidence, 

“ that the rea.vjii w b) tills is the case is, not any dread of 
the Exrise'lav\>, hut bci ausc adulteration has proveri un- 
profituMc as a ‘'tieculation. ’ ('onsumers themselves very 
soon discover whether or no the person with whom they 
deal gives them a geruiuie article : and it is quite certain 
that, ut any rale, no large trade ui the sale of tea can be 
carried on, except on honest principles. 

AVohavo lefi uur^wlvcs butlii'de room now lor any ftlate- 
inent of the positive evih of this system. Its inutility^ 
indeed, is (|uiie MilSb ient argument for its condemnation. 
It is aKo, hoyi’cvLT, productive of very c msKlerahle trouble 
and annoyance to all those engaged in the sale of tea. 
Thcic IS the tiiTcssi^y of sending lo the Excise Office 
for pcrniiU v. hen wanted, the distance m the country 
being oftou several miles : while even in town they fire- 
(|uenily cannot lie had at the moment, and the execution 
of an oivbT is dclavcd lor another day, or, it may be, a 
week. Then the loss of tune cKcasioned to every dealer, 
by ihf oi ilu' I’xcjse officer, and the actual labour im- 
fM.setl upon In in, are very e nisiderable, to say nothing of 
the if.'nueritmg ly imphsiloriul charaeter of the superiu- 
tondein'c b) which he is subjected. Mr. Fry states that in 
ills c^tahh’^hment, when they are tolerably busy, the time 
of one nrin or more i.s fully occupied nearly tS’e whole day 
III procurnig pertints for the teas received from the East 
India (\HupanyN warehouses; while others aio constantly 
eirqihned in going to and from the Excise Oiffi-e lor such 
as are wanted lo pr<>tect packages .sent out to parties uho 
deal with the h*»u<e. when again the officer^ come to 
lake ,siiK‘k, then* be 4 man is t'Jsmi otY many Iiours to 
attend to them, itie tea-dealer bc.sides is made lo feel, or 
at lo:»st caonol help ieMne.r. that he is, tx) a certain degree, 
in the paver of tlie e.\cl'^e -officer b\ wlioiu he is \isited. 
I'he penalties to which dealers are Milijcc;, “would oblige 
me. s,l)^ Mr. i-ou^iiis, “to leave off buMiicss to-nioirow it* 
they were enfoiced.*' *• The officer,** .sav s another wit ne.^^, 
“ lias it Ml ln*> power, if he is h > disp(vs<’d, to be excecduigly 
troublesome and vexatious, b\ making himself verv hu.sy 
b\ looking into this canister and that canister.* He might, 
for cvample, .<-0170’ any mixed iea<, if he rliv'^c to exert his 
aulliority to the utmost; for aintliing of this kind it is, 
slricilv st>eaking, illegal for a dealer to have up^m his pre- 
mises." Ihit that enactment loo shares the fate of the rest ; 
it is so entirel) disregarded that there is scarcely a retail 
shop in the mrlropohs wlicrc mixed tea is not found in 
considerable quantities Could anything more discreditable 
Ik' alleged against a law— anv thing more conclusively dc- 
uioiuitrativ e of its unsuitableiiess, folly, and mischicl, than 
siich\v siematic evasion of all its provisions as no have 
beiv? ' We laugh at the Chinese aiitlioritics for their con- 
duct in rt'ganl to the opium traxle winch wo earrv on with 
thi’ir country ; tliev nguri'usly prohibit the imj>ot‘tation of 
the article in ordinances and proclamaiions, and yet iioycr 
aUeinpt adiMtlv topreviMit its iiitroiluction when il is going 
on Udoiv iheir c)es. Hul if that government vvert?, by way 
of leturning .such a c.niirdiiiient as we lately paid tuem, to 
send a junk up our eoiisis with the view ot having a peep at 
how we luaricigo maltxTs at home, we .shoual, perhaps, affiivd 
iboin as miu h amnsi'ineni bv some ot our empty logijslalivo 
fulminations as thev do us bv tlieirs. Ihoy would, pvobttbly, 
think our tea survevs and permits quite as good a joke as 
wo do their opium law. 

The Kxci.se surve) ors and other officers belonging to Chat 
department maintain that the cost of this precious system is 
but a mere tnllc. H quite evident, bovvover, that it must 
l>e very coiumlerublo. On tins head, however, we can 
only afford te ^^lIbjoi^ thv^ general stimmary given in the 
Ri'port; 

“ First, As tv making entries qf There 

is the keeping of books in every Excise district, ior entoring 
idl the warehoiwce, rooms, shops, cr other places, intended 
to bo made use of hy 161*687 ten dealers. 
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“ Secondly, As io Permits. There is the printing an- 
iwially of more than 830,000 permits and a great number of 
bCoks: the sending of ihoae books every three months to 
every Excise district in the United Kingdom ; the returning 
of these liooKs even three months, (containing the checked 
parts of the permits issued, and the blank permits not 
made us(i of. The keeping of u regisier-bw>k in the Permit 
Office ot oaeh Excise district of the stock of every (kaler in 
tea in the district ; the wnting on every permit’ the name 
oi;: llic person requesting it, the <iimntily of tea to be deli- 
vered hy him, and tlie name of the person to wliom it is to 
be delivered; and the comparing of the penints iasued with 
the permits returned. 

“ Thirdly, As to Surveys. Then’ is ilio suiMying evor\ 
twenty-eight "days of the stocks oI‘ all dealers, and addi- 
tional surveys every three months h) tlu* ollicer, and also 
by the supervisor. 'According to the lumihcr •of dealci's, 
the nimiber of hurvevs (‘aniiol be less in a year than 
2,137,41^4. 

** Fourthly. There la tlie printing and tninsTiiilting of a 
supply of two descriptions of Excise-books, anioiinling to 
more than 300,000 annually, to evcr\ dealer, iq one of \a Inch 
he has to enter his sales VA hich consist of parcels exceeding 
six pounds in weight, and in the other his sales below ih.it 
weight,” 

On the whole, W'o think, Aery little doubt can remain in 
the mind of any person wlio has jieriued the document of 
which vve have given this Aerj^ imperfect abstru( t, that it is 
high time for this needless and vexatious supevinlendeiice 
to he put an end to. As one of tin* witnesses cxuriiiiied In 
the Comuiissioners remarks, “Tlie proper means to proM'Ul 
smuggling is by an elUcient coast-guaid. If t.mv tea if. 
laid on shore and gets into the posses-jon of panics, if then 
take any sort ol precaution tor eoncoalment. tluTc is vein 
litth' chance or possibiht) of di>teetion. nnlt‘ss it is by inlor- 
ina.tion, which would ln' _)Ust as uMiihible aflt*r the removing 
the system of jieniiit and suivtn as now ' Wc have only 
to add that it is pvoliable government maiuis to adopt the 
rGcorniuendation (d the Report, from an cnaetmi'nl iiilro- 
daced into the Act aln'tuh icli rredto, as passed laM, Session, 
f(jr the collection mild manVgerncnl of the dote s un tea, 
giving authority to the l^ords ol the Tieasiun to diM’oiituiuc 
the practice of requiniig iierinits on the removal ot the arti- 
cle, and in their stead to esluhlish su(*h other regulati<)iL’> as 
lUft)’' appear to he miccssain for the security of the reA(’iutc. 


nifu'cnce correaponding to the ideas ho has been accustomed 
to entertain of tlie noblest political arena in the world. When 
he gets there, he looks down from his narrow and uncom- 
tbitahle nook upon a room that, in point both of dimensions 
and decoration, would be jialtry for a country perish church, 
lie has reed of senate-houses and legislative hidls ; but tliis 
is neitlier u house nor a hall ; it is a mere apartment, not 
much larger than many a private draw ing-room. And as to 
its appearanc^j opart from its size, the most that can be said 
for It is, that it is neatly enough fitted up ; but assuredly 
it would bo scarcely possible to have* every thing in a plainer 
style. This, we apprehend, is what every one locls at lir.'it, 
during the moments wl^n the present reality has driven 
away everylbing, oxce])l its plain prosaic self. Afterwards 
it may be t-omewbat dilfercnt. The imagination will pro- 
bably rally its forces after a little time, ami the past will, in 
Us turn, drive tiwuy the present. Then, with the help of 
some material accesboiies, the reign of illusion will be, in 
jiart at least, restoicd. The bla/.o of the candl(>8 w ill fall 
on all around, taking the place of the languid dying day- 
light which at first had made e\ei*y thing locik doniily soin- 
bro, dingy , and almoat dirty. I lie few di‘*ciigagcd luiiig 
figure.-^ mat beie and iheie dotted tlie vacuity Ijaie become 
a ( oiiipaclly congregated tbroiiLM’OAenng almost eM*iy inch 
of the internal surface of the little box fioiii tht‘ Hour to 
the cC'iling. And for the iinintclligilde nuitleniig, and In- 
(‘cssant moviuieut to and tro^whidi had filled up ilm fiist 
hour or more, while pcliiiuns were prescniing, or »»thcr laist- 
ncas ot nu*r(‘ tiinn going fidwaul, “^tlu‘ gumj dchale ‘ is 
now making head like a tide ; the oratoi is pouring, lorth 
those words winch arc in u few litmrs to hi'^cacrli'd aiooad 
<iver the earth, as il' “ i>n ih(» wings ol all the vmiuIs, ‘ and 
to.swciy Ou* di'stiny ol'niUious: all around are held sus- 
Ijcnded }>y the (‘k-qucnl \oice; some sy mpalhi/iiig with 
e\cry successive aiL'iiuu nt or ^arc:l^m ; otiu*rs all (‘agerness 
t> refute the cMie, and rcitn I the oilier: tlie frequent t^bcer 


PROPOSKU NEW irOlSE OF COMMONS. 
Thk metropolis of tlie Bi itisli ('lupiro, unapjn-oaclicJ as it 
is among the citie.s of (he world in tliosc things wdiieh make 
a truly wonderful town, is eertaiiiiy as htlle of a s/(ow city 
as so vast a eongregvVtion of iiuildings well could he. Wu 
mean, that if one who had never seen it before were meioly 
to drive through its principal streets, he would not cair’y 
away an impression ol any thing very grand or iiiq>o'^iiig. 
There is little to catch the''eye at a ^il•^t glance. AVhpt of 
ordinary ornament and .sidendovir there is, is s])read over so 
largo a surface, that iti^ ofl'cet is nearly lo.slon a luistv ins])ec 
tion. But the characler of London i'., th.il, like timt of 
everything else that is most great in nature or in art, its 
magniiicence giws upon you so us almo.sl, to make you feel 
us if, in regard to it, you wcrii becoming endowed with a 
now sense. The man who has seen certain other famous 
capitals, ByTon has said, in a true and pointed ('ouplet, 

“ May not think nnirli of Lornlun's fbsl apjicaranctr^ 

But ask him wliat Ijc lliinkj. of it a y'car hence.” 

But this is not all. At the end of the second vear, it 
will seem to him something still more stupendous than it 
did at the end ot the first ; and every additional year he 
spends in conlempluling and studying it will only mako 
niin think it (he more wonderful. That which overpowers 
purtieular object, but the endlessncstt of 
1 con^iunt succession,— the Loiuidie.8s ex- 
variety, that meet you in whatever 
rtnuAioi. you turn, atul l.uiHo all vuur effurU to get to the 


bottom of Llic 
There 


myslci'y , 


disannohit^a ne'm more surprise and 

appearanoo of tliose h'u'lrtm^VTn' ‘j»e 
, lature assembles, and e.spcciallv ) l' t 
Commons. Ho makes lus Zbo tl. "r 

the no«.se is expcZ4 toS7dS oTZlJ? 


])eals ironi side ti> snh' , (lie cxcilcment is intense and 
ahsorhing ; and no wtnider that tin* v hu]c scene is llieii 
glorified, llnil tlu' very ctnqiass of the walK ^ceni," in e^- 
]>uiid, and that tin* vision is hrongbt lau-k iigam vhich the 
miaginution bad lormcny rlicredn'd nJ ihc |d,icc where Fe\, 
and Pitt, and SbciK’uin, and Burke, and ('liatluun, were 
wont (<» hurl rtfinid them their thunder ami llicir hyhtning. 

The real incunvenicnet^s (4 the building, howe\ei\ ate 
not to be removed by such a dream Ot this, and have of 
late fureed theinsehes to smdi a dcgri'e iij.ori tin* aiteulion 
of h(mourabl(‘ luelnher.■^ and (he ]iid)lje, (luit, w it Inn the la>t 
tlim* years, tin* subject has been twice igteriiHl by tins 
House to the coiisidej ation ol“ a seliMt conimiltec. Bolh 
eomiiiitlees made repmts, llu^ first on the (dli of Oidobor, 
Ih.'U, and the second on the 13lh of May lust. The latter 
came to the following risolution : That u is tlie opinion 
ot (!iis eommitti'C that tlie )n*esent House of ( ommons doen 
not afford adeijuate aeeouunodatiori for Us members, and 
that no alterations or inqiroveuvenbs could lie made in the 
present House which would aflord ade(pjute accommoda- 
tion, doe regard hmng had to the health and general con- 
veniem*e of the inemlieis, (o the dispatcli of public hubi- 
ness, and to the expense to he ineiiiTed ; ami the coimnittee 
therefore recoirtuend the erection of u new House of Com- 
rnon.s ; and th (7 refer the House to the e\ ideiice a inch has 
been taken us to the ])lan and site, and the expense in such 
case to be iiicrnrred.” 

The apartmmit in which the Commons of England^ a&- 
.^enible, our readers are awans v\a.s originally a chapel, de- 
dicated to St, Steplnui. Jt was (U’lgmallv foiindod by King 
Stephen, in J J41 ; but it was rebuilt lu i'M7 hy Edward] II., 
and it IS tlie Mtructure then creeled wliicli still suhsisU, 
llic earliest parlimueiit at which we have any certain uc* 
count ol representatives of the Commons huv ing been prej- 
Mint, is ihatwhiidi met in 1263, the 49th year of Henry HI. 
Lor a consideruhle time the kiiighls and burgesses formed 
one assembly with the hcirons or nobility ; il was not till 
1377 that there was a separate Home of Commons. In 
that year tlie Commons met by thcmselvtis in tlwt^Cbapter 
House ol‘ We.stniinbtor Abbey, a room which stands on (Jie 
east side of tlie cloisters, and is now used as a repository lor 
suiKlry ancient records. It is here that the venerahle sur- 
\ey of Enghiiid, called “Doomsday Book,” which was 
drawn up in the time of the Cohqueror, is preserved. When 
the ])ufliament met in London, this ajipears to have bc‘en 
the pliuic of sitting appropriated to the limimons, down to 
the year 1347, vVlwn Edward VI, gave them their present 
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House, which ticcording’ly is deacrilMjd in a document dated in all. But the number of members is « 658, or 288 
a few years after, as “ tbe upper buildings now called tlie %tore than can thus find room upon the most liberal 

Parliament House <jver the? vault of the College Chapel of calculation. Thohc excluded can only take refuge in tUb 

8 1. Stephen/’ The rhapel, which had been made <?ollegiato •membtjrs' gallery, which runs round three sides of the 

by Kdward 111., was within the rojal palace of West- room; but it is not usual for any one sitting here to take 

minster. The Commons, therclore, have now met here for part in the debate. And besides, the gallery, in which 


288 yeans. 

The cost end of 8l. Stephcirs Chapel stands about l.‘)9 
foot fhim the left bonk of the Thani(?s, which at this place 
Hows nearly in a due north direction. The chapel stands 
exactly east and west, and therefore perpendicular to 
the course of llic river. 1( is also in the same relative po- 
sition to Westiuiijster Hall and tli^ House of J.<ords, w’hich 
stand parallel to the river, about thirty feet the *vcst of 
the House ot! t'oTiiinous, the Hall heimr to the north, and 
the House of Lords to the south. The space hofw'cen the 
angles of these two buildings, and the west wall of the 
Houh<* of (\)nmionH, funns (ho bdiby of tiu* latter. To the 
north of iSi. Slejiheii's Cha]>el. and the cast of WestininsUir 
Hall, sluiuK the Speakers House. Kunniuu along the 
east side of tb(‘ House of Isolds is the apartment called the 
Loul' (ImIUt) . The south end of the House of Lords forms 
Ins s llolnng Room ; and running down iVoni that, 

in a direeiion nerpoiulicular to tlie river, and of cour?e pa- 
rallel to th.e lioiiM' of C'onunons, is the Painted Charnlx-T, 
in whieh cuiden nces l>ctween the two houses are iisiudlv 
and w Inch i>#viud to hti^ve been Ou' bed-clmmlK'r of 
KdwanI the ( onfessor. Ahmg purl, of the north wall of 
Ihiv apaiitrneijt.Jjut exliniding nearer to the river, stands the 
lately ererted lihrarv of the (.‘emnioris; and, finally, oecu- 
]»v»ng part* id’ flie spare hi'tweeii that and St. Stephen’s 
t ha pel, IV the iv.-wlcnee of Mr. J-ey, tlie C’liief ('jerk of the 
Jlnie-e ol C onitnons. 

d'lnv ivc/'oiiut Will give the reader a clear idea of the dis- 
(Kivninri ol tile dilfiMt-nl parN of this extoii.'.iv e uia-w of 
huildmg, w Iv.L’h It i-i. impo.vvil/le to learn incrtdv from view- 
ing tlu‘ e\ten'>r, and not \eiy eavy to come at even by 
<‘Xplonrg tlie lortuon , pnsvage.^ (ii.it lead from one apart' 
ment l» another Wiili the exception oi the north end of 
V\ estinin dv r Had loilced, scarcely any jxiruou at least of 
the U!kU 1 ]Mrl of any (d tlie ronms we have mentioned, 
iv In ho (I’om the street, TlK?y arc cased nearly all 

llie way round w nh other ercidions— the several courts of 
|uslj(V" the i^ionmillee I'l'oinshclonirmg to th(? two houses— 
and ntlu r epaitifumts used for various purposes- which are 
whal pres^ nt themselves on the out.vide. On the east side, 
hetweeu the several buildings and the rivt*r, aiv (.’otlon 
(larnein and Uto li:n;ku of the Speaker. The d liferent 
apartments tliaf havi* been mentioned, we ought also (o 
.sl.ate, are not all on the same h*vel. The floor of VVesl- 
mmster H.ill, tor mstimec, i.', on the ground ; that of the 
House of Lord-, is perhaps at the height of ten or twelve 
feet: and that of Un* House of Commons is four or five 
feet limluT. 'fhero are crvjitv or trllars under both the 
latter aparlmcnts. tliut under the House of Lords being 
eloft.vvc prounil, us the >cene of (Jny Faux's famous plot. 

'Idle length id’ tlie House of Ooinmons is only 81 foci, 
and its breadth not f|uito 3d feet. 1 whole area is only 
about no sfpiare feet, or teareely more than a tenth part 
of tliat of IVcslmmstc r Hall. Out of that toom, in other 
words, miglil he cut ten such rooms as the House of Cora- 
inon.s. The luUer, although the contrary has been com* 
niun^’ stated, is even very considerahly le^s than the 
HoiUio <»f Lords, whieh is hctwemi 30 and 40 feet hroud, 

by ujnvavds of tm feet in length. It is only u portion of 

tlie area of tlie floor of the House of Commons, however, 
that is allotted to incmhers ; ahoiU li feet being c\it off 
from llit‘ west uml for the nci'ominodation^d' those strangerii 
who are admitted by orders from the S{>e;»Uer. What 
properly constitutes the legi.slative hall, theret3re, is only 
a spacoOf about 50 feet by 32, giving an area of tOOtl square 
feet. The portion of the floor that is lefl uno<?cupie<l 
by benches is I I feet in width ; but about the half of 

this at the east end is covered by the table, the seals of 

the clork^be Speakers chair, and several mws of benches 
behind it. The entire clear space on the floor does not 
much exceed 350 feet square. i 

Tho Beats prtivided for the tnemhers consist of flvo rows 
of licnches, carried round the north, east, and west walls. 
It was stated to the committoe of 1831. that allowing 2 
feet for each individual, these benches would only hfford 
342 scats. Allow only 22 inches for each, and you acom- 
nnxUte a twelfth part of that numbor more, or aboiit 370 


there are only tvv«> rows of seats, certainly CAiuld not contain 
many more than hah the, number in question. 

Till the Lnion with Scotland, in 1707, it might have 
been possible for the wliolc body of the representatives af 
the Commons to have louud accouimodatioii iJi the present 
house, which Accoidiiiglv , m an account of London, published 
the \ erv last y ear in which the Kughsh members sat alone, we 
find dcHcribed as “ a conuuodious building, accommodated 
with several ranks of scats covered with green, and matted 
under fiwt, for 513 gentlemen, of which mmiher this honor- 
able, Icarmal, and judicious assembly rousists, the like in 
all those respects, perliaiis, no where to be paralleled*.** 
"Whether the encoiy mm bestowed by the courteous author 
in these last words is intended for the house or the members 
is not very clear; but it can hardly now, at any rate, be 
chuined by the funner. Iht* ucccsmoii of the Scotch mem- 
lier.-v made the nuuihcr of pi r^om^ to be accommodated 558 ; 
and w'c apprehend even that is considerably more than the < 
hodyofllu* hiiU''C and the gallery loucthtM- could bold. But 
for the last fbirty-lbice veais, since the union with Ire- 
land, the lumd (T of memljcifv has been 858, which is cer- 
tainly 'cry ncarlv l.VJ more than i-ould, by any packing, 
be seated vnihin the walls of the present house 

But even before the Union with Scotland, the inconvo- 
nicnce of the nurrovv dmionsions of the House of Coinmona 
was the .subjett of complaint. In 1004, wc find on the 
Journals the ibllowing warrant, ordered to be issued by tho 
S| ouker, to the surveyor of the king's works ; Whereas 
the members of the’ Commons House of Parliament, hy 
reason of more charters granted by hi> majesty , as also by 
their atleiulancc m greater multitudes than heretofore hath 
[ been ii.-vual, <lo want convenient room to sit in the place 
accustomed for their meeting, and many uie thereby forced 
to stand in the entrance imd midst of the House, contrary 
to order ; it i*^ required on hchidf of the sanl House, tliat the 
officers of his majesty’s works do immediately give orders 
for the ert cling and lUling such and so many rooms and 
seats as the whole House may .w/, and attend the service 
with more (*ase and couveniency." It is probable that in 
c in.sc({uei)cc of thi.s order some luiditional seats were erv'ctcd ; 
hut the Hou.so itsidf was inH cnlarueil. At the Union with 
iicliuid, a tew now scats were also placed in very iiiconve- 
iiiciil MtuHiioiis, in the t\io mmles of the room, namely, 
hi-liuid the Sya ukcr’h chair. But all the benches which are 
not m front «d liie chair may he coiiMdered to exclude llioho 
uiioocciqn them from taking any part in the debate, still 
mort‘ complclelv than u position in the gallery itself. 

Such is the state of Hungs which is conceived to create 
the licce-sity for a larger house than the pi-eseul. Among 
the vvituev/o.-^ cxauimod by the second Uomiiiitlee were 
Sir .lohii Soane, Sir Robert Sin irke, Sir Jeffrey AVyattville* 
Ml. Blore, ^Ir. llurlon. and several others of tlie most emi- 
nent architects in the metropolis. In general, the opinions 
of these vvitnesM‘s are decidedly in favour of an criliivly new 
house, though most of ihctu propose to attacli the building 
to he erected to ihu present, so as that St. Stcphi’ii s oha})eL 
should still rcinuin a pai1 of the House* ot i oiunions. Mr, 
John Hiqipcr is, we believe, the only' pcr.soii who concoivcB 
that the object in view may he most effectively stHiiired by 
reluming tiie present site ; hut he is very strongly of opi- 
nuu tJiul that would he the better plan. His proposal, how- 
ever, involves nearlv' the complete demolition of the piebcnt 
house He would take down the two side walls of the 
chniMd, and rcmov(‘ them so far hack «s to give a width of 
SIX tv- six feet, or rather more than double tho present. 
The width of the nM»m, indeed, upon this plan would ex- 
ceed it.s length. Mr. Hopper states, that such an alter- 
ation could he effected at very much less expense than the 
building of an cniiitdy new house. Ho would preserve the 
present Voof ns part of the new one, and even the floor, 
the Npeuker's seat, and the front seats would remain as 
tliey ore. There would merely be so many rows of new 
seats added behind the prescut, The committee do not 
seem to have been much impreasod in favour of Mr. Hop- 
per's idoAa ; hut we think bia plan deserves conaiderution. 

* k* New View of Loudaii/* Xsuppusvul to be l^JBUlwanl Hatton,) 
2 vuItK 8vo., liOndOB, 1708 j vok ik^ p. 209. 
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The economy is something, tlioiigh we are willing 

tr>^ oHaw that, ij? snoli a case as this, the expense is not the’ 
ftrst thing to bo rriitnled. Bnt cfonfossing to a partiality tor 
the spot whicli, oi’ all others on the ami of this island, lins 
lieon (ligni Tied by the most memorable scenes, and ihc 
most numiciitous events, we would, if it did not iiiNohc the 
saci'ifice f>r any essential advantage, have th<‘ C-ommoiis of 
England stdl to assemble and deliberate on the arena con- 
seentu'd by so many proud recollections. True, the building 
urw]ii(*h ihoy met w^ould be in the main n now one ; but 
renlly wc'hpprohend the identity of the outer walls is not 
what the imagination cares about, or thinks Miout, in thus 
clinging to an interesting locality. With urclutects iiideod. 
It may he otherwise. Some of the omincnl professional 
liion examined by the enmnntteo are, we perceive, full of 
lancies aliont tho restoration of the ohl ei’clesiastical tuiild- 
ing, Edward 111 '* flteipel of St. Stephens, attd seem in- 
clined to rem(y\’e tho Common-, elsewhere, niainl) because 
they arc nt present iu tho way tjf the ov'cuteui of this pro- 
]eet But the pubhe in general, wn i‘oiicei\e, do not care 
a straw about the rcstoiMtiin of St. .Stephen's as a chapel, 
and would stare at ‘^luh n proposition. Tho builduig 
ii]>pears, no doubt, to have been a \crv luaginricent one in 
its day — richlj adorned with gilding, sculpture, and frescos, 
and also possessing mueh nrcbiteetural beauh ; but its 
moral histoiw, wbi(*h is wlial attaches the general mind, is 
a mere blank; we know nothing of it beyoml its name. 
As a cUapol, il has been as imieh forgotten for neiiiiy the 
bust three humlred )ear.s, a^ if during all that wink* not a 
stone of It had stood; and liic notion of iL>. restoration a.^ 
such seems, theri‘rore, almost as ])repostei'uus ns would he 
a proposal to rtdmddsome leiujde of Apollo or Diana, which 
iiad onee gnieed our island, hut hud not existed .since tho 
tune of the lloman.^. 

Mr. Ilo))per'h iilan would leave the placf\ though not 
exactly the /oo/», in whudi the Commons assembled, tin* 
sumo which it now is, and during so many ages has been. 
Future ehiiiiipious of tlm popular hbertios would still lake 
thoir stand on the same “hol\ ground" nnwlncli tlie battles 
of the constitution lunl been fought of old. Ti e spot woujd 
still remain, Ailnd it ha.s long b(‘eu, ihe eeivajl lieart, 
from which not only the (diief impulse isciseuto all the 
movements of our own mighty political sN.stom, bnt mon‘ 
of p.wver and inthienee is sent forth than from any other 
over the v bole globe, insteal of Mr. Hopper s ])lan, bo,v- 
e\er, wdiicli would go entirely to change the furm ol tho 
hou.se, we would piopo.so an extension ])artly in a Uteral, 
ill (I pnrtl) III a longitudinal direelum, so as to preserve 
as much as possible the same shape of room, thougJi with 
enlarged dimensions. For this purpose, we would sacrifice 
.so liiueli as might he necessary of the presimt lohhv, ami 
build a new lobby at the opposite end of the apartment. 
This, to our taste, would he pret'erable to making the ex- 
tension of the bouse in the latter direction, as it would allow 
the Speaker's eliiur and the benches to remain in their 
pretiCiit position. 

Some such plan as tins appears to have occurred to Mr, 
Crokcr, who is one of the witnesbcs oxamnied by the com- 
ruillee; Imt upon the wdiolc, he is inclined to prefer an 
entirely new bou ie, to he built to the north of the preseni, 
whiidi might seiwe as its lobby. Nearly all the otiier 
plans suggest the erection of a new luuiHe to tho east of 
the present, that is on the spaiie between it iiud the river. 
Another of Mr. Croker's ideas is the removal of both houses 
of parliament to St. .James’s Palace; and .somebody else 
: uggests tho building of a new House of Lords, and tho 
conversion of the })]'e>ent into a Hou.se of Commons. 

The following pas-^age from Mr. ( roker’s evidence, besides 
StAne interest lug facts, contains, we Think, much good sense, 
And is well worthy of attention. “ I must take the liberty 
of saying, if I may do so without presuinptirm, that the 
commilU('c* appear to me to have cDleulatcd their new house 
upon '.oo large a M'ale. The f|uei^tioi)s that have hucn read 
e> li e rerjuirc aeeomraoclation for COO members, nt thrive feet 
fry.!’ b\ x\\i\ e.Mdi ; that appears to mo too much, and it 
w ill bo lullovved, if adopt' d, by disQpjiointment and regret ; 
this will be made apprirenl by a eoneideration of what ex- 
perience shews us to have been practically requisite. Boforo 
the Irish union, it ncvis’ bap])enti<l but once, that 500 mem- 
l>f‘rs were riH.senibled, and that was in whut has been called 
the ‘Great Walp.iloaii fhittlo, at the end of Sir Robert 
adihinisU'atiori. when, I think in the year 1742, 
voted* From tho time of the Irish union to 


the Hrwt Reform Bill in 1 830, for thirty years, there wore but 
tbirtceii divii^;iou$ wdiich produced .500 members, and but 
one whi6h produced 550 ; the Reform Bill produced 603. 
Every body knows that on such occasions ibo great pres- 
.sure exists for only the Jew last hours of a debate : and 
it should also be recollected that tho space and vonti- 
lalion whiidi would be required for COO incmliers in tho 
month of July, w'ould be foiuid uncomfortable lor an 
ordinary houso of 200 or 300 members in the month of 
January; to say nothing of the disagreeable effeet on tho 
llimso Itself; and, above all, on any persons speaking 
in it, of seeing a desort of unfurnished benches ; ilr 
(lislracts tho attention; and the members, moving about 
in a largo and thinl> -attended House, would become pro- 
iiiiiieut objects, and very uiiudi disturl) both the} audience 
and llie orator. It must aUo he recollected that the human 
voice has its hunts ; and that it may be said, piOtty accu- 
rately, tliat the smaller tho rtxim in which your audience 
can be personally accommodated, the better that audienro 
will hear, Upon the wliolc, therefore, 1 should take the 
liherl) of sayuig that, if you allow three foot by two for eatdi 
Mtling, 1 consider it an ample space ; luicause, as you will, 
no doubt, h.ive many and commodious gangways, and a 
coiTidor all round the ihuisc, there will be infinitely Icsb 
occa.sion to cros^ iiiembers who nre sitting than there i^ at 
present. Yim should, therefore, not tMUipule, as seems to 
have been done, the dimensions of each seat, making full 
allowance for mie member to sil and for another meniber3'» 
Willi regard to the niniung ^leasurq <4* h'cl h r 
the siUiug, I ha\c noibmg to s n ; hut tiuil in tho hiH hour 
of a great debate iueiiil)4*rh will find U net NTTV*ifu’ou\i uieiit 
lo^it much closi'r; and 1 am therefore ofopnnon, ujion tl»e 
whole, that ifvuii make jifo'. I'^ioii for llu* general bu.smer-s 
tif tj:e House m tin* 1 hmse jlsell to the Mmoiint of Mil) or -1 V.!, 
)ou ouglil to consuK'r Ig what me:. ns tin* e.xtraordimuy Cidi- 
cour-e of niemhcv.-. on exli:JOiilmar\ evr-aMons can lie pro- 
\idcdfor; and 1 beiuwe that that would he best and most 
connuodiously iHrumph-Led h) a gallcrv, winch, eii oidinaiv 
occasU'U.'i, (hie-, not (.Oend jou bv its emptmchs, luul v.lnrii at 
tho moinciit «f pve^^ure atiouis M-at^ Ibr tlie additional 
number of members. 

d'lie correctness of these remarks m conliinu’d, to a con- 
sicbimbic (‘Xtein, in the iriuam ler ol' the Right Hooouraide 
GeiUleniau's c*. iibmcc b\ a reference to difterent b-'M-latne 
chambers, and hall.s fu* K'ctuung or t)ubhc debate. “1 i< 
member,' ho sav:s, “the Irish Home of Cajunnon.s , tiie 
Irish Houbo of t'eunmons was a cindc of iihoul fiity or Jifi} - 
fne feel ; round il went a corridor , o\cr thtil, corrulor was a 
receding ga.llery for strangeis. In the front of the gallery, 
on the perpendicular of the wall of the House, ran a circle 
of I'olumn.s winch supported a dome abo\o. Tho number 
of incmbcrri waus ‘itM), and as well as I recollect, the numlier 
of <‘imcentnc scuts were tbiir or ihe. 1 was present at 
some of the irre.it Union debates, and there st'emed to me 
to be room enough: but. in the mdlmw at least, it was 
wluit 1 should cull a very bad liearmg House, as the Com- 
mittee will easily conccue when they fmure to themselves a 
high .-phencal donusund a peripteral gallory running round 
Ihe House. ’ Iu this apartment llie eluur ol the Speaker wms 
n: a hue with Vhc ]()\ver circle of seals, opjjosite the eiitranee 
gangway, and raised a few steps ; so that .-o vend of the 
hcnelies oCciqned by members w'ere placed almost Indiind the 
Sjieaker, nearly us they are in our present House of Commons. 
In tile Chamberof Deputies at i^aiis, winch is a sciineirculnr 
room, with both nn adxaucing gallery i'or the more favoured 
cla.ss of strangers, and a receding gallery for the pubhe, 
Mr. Croker st.ilc.s that ho had found oonsidorahlo diilieuliy 
ill beariug, uu<l that several members, uitpii bis making 
niqiiiries of tiiem,' conliruuid ln.s opinion of its being a very 
bad hearing lit.ase. - “ It was owing, 1 thought, to a revor- 
beralion," lie adds; “ and that was produced probably by a 
concurrener* of causes, the size and height of the room, 
and the I'orm of the* w'alls und ceiling, as well, I think, as 
to tlie want of something to act as a sounding- hoai'd b(3hind 
or above the |)crf5on .speaking; for bis voice appOTred to mo 
to uM-eiul to the skylight, rather than come into the body of 
llu' House." 

The American Hall of Representatives at Washington, 
which is of the same form with the French Chamber, is also, 
wo may rernarlv, well known to liiboiu- under the sumo 
greatest of all defects. It is a very splendid room, 96 h'et 
across, und 4U feet iu height. Tho gallery Ibr the public 
extends around tho entire ckcular paid of the wnll^ the 
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Spfittkcr's chttir is placed below, in the centre of the wall 
opjK>sito ; tho seals of the mem\H;r» uire ranged around In 
coriCGUtric rows, bo that th<!ir fiioos are all to the Speaker, 
und their barks to the gallery. “This noble room, or more 
properly, amphitheatri‘> ’ says Captain Hall, “ is nut well 
adapted f«)r hearing. Were it actually a theatre, and tlie 
aUrhenoe seated \vhci*o the members are placed, while the 
actors a(blr(^ssed them from the corridor, or open space be- 
hind the Speaker's chair, along Die diameter ^}f the semi- 
circle, 1 dare say it might do very w'ell; bec4iuso the 
SpeoUor, when afldressiag the House from the chair, was 
heard distinctly enough by the incmber.s. It was alw'ays 
djflIiciiU, liowcver, for any inoinlior of the House to make 
himself heard. I spoke to one of them about Uus ei^tential 
defect. He Vepbeil that, for once, in America, utility had 
)>cen sacnrict'd to beauty; ‘ winch,' said he, good-hunumr- 
edly enough, *yon must <lo ua the justice to say, is not often 
the fault of this country. ' ’’ 

Tile eucuinstance that this tbrni of room is, perhaps, 
better adaj)U‘d than any other for lecturing in, or speakiinr 
from a platform, or other fixed station, setuns to have too 
hastily led to the oonclu*‘|on that it must an.sw’er cfjually 
well lor that kind of debate which is carried on hy persons 
speaking from all the difierent points in the apartment. Tt is 
Ibimd that, in the latU'r ra-e, the senheireular (brin, n'slead 
of being Die best, is one of Du* \ cry worst suited for the pur- 
pose ill vif‘\v The Hiealres of (Aio London University, and of 
K‘inv;\ U''ll(*'p*, lor instance, although both good leetunng- 
n,ums Would 'probablw make, either of them, ii veiv had 
H « »use* of C 1,11111110 Us For a (Udjatiug-ruoiu, too, a very lofty 
roof .s(■em^ ter hf* !d»j(‘(*tionable ; and so, indeed, is any j>>r- 
tioM of empty spa<-e which can be avoided. With all its 
iiicensenience*., onr pre-eiil House of (!.Jiiiinons posM*ss(<Vi, 
ai least, ilu* fjU.thiy of fir-t-rnte imjiortitiiee of being an 
exci'ileii) hearing-room hiven in Die 'iiningers' gallerv, 
when there is uo (hsiuDianci*, every vvonl spoUc^. in the 
body ol iiie House, in tlu* oidinary lone of debate, is dis- 
tmiOly b(*:ii<l ?sor has ibe orator 1 ) strain bus voice in 
ordm* to make liiuisolf uudilile. T!*e room, although sinoll, 
and vvitlioiif Tiviny uccomiiiifd.itious whub are provnled clst- 
wJjere, ;i.> u I II as luiviitg no preleusioiis to niojesty of ap- 
peorant'o, is, Ihovovei, ;is Captain Hall well riouarks, w’ben 
cimt rusting il vrith tlie Hall al Washimgton, “ of sau'h con- 
venient duiu*u^ivuis. that any member s voice may easily be 
heiiid V, ln’u nusnl a htlb* ati-ne the pitch of ordinary urn- 
vi’i-salion; and, consofjuently, Die hiud oratoneal buic, 
wbndi Is tlie bane of good ilebating, is eiiDreh' eM'luded, ivs 
nnn(ri‘s^;n y , ami out of place.” These eilvuiUugcs are .so 
important, that wo trust, it a new IhniHe is to Iw* built, ibe 
old on'>‘ vull not }>e coiidmiinc'd, or di>furn!.shed, until st»mc 
experience has been had ol‘ ibeir comparative gviod and evil 
(puditio- ; s,, if the removal should not bo found to 

answer evpi’ctation, the power of return to the for.-'uken 
benches may still I'Xist, 

An elongateil room, either with or witlnut the comers 
lounded, appear*, to be the innst svntable for a legislative 
assernhly. Wlu'ii llic pre.scnt House of Commons was 
nmlerguing a slight alteration for tlm accommodation of the 
additional inevnhers at the Union with Trobind, the House 
sat in the Painted Chamber, and that rooi^, Mr. Croker 
slates, was a remarkably good place for heiinng. It is as 
alreadv stated, an oblong apartment, and is sninovvhat longer 
than the House of C'ormuons. but not so wide. The mag- 
nificent ball at Madrid in which the Cortos itsed to meet 
before file overthrow of the Constilnlional <TOvernnicnt in 
Spain, was also, we believe, an exeolleiit beam g room, and 
its firm was that of an oblong, with cireulai ends. Tiie 
thwne and cUij^ir of the Prosidtmt were tJaoinl at one ex- 
tremity, the beiU'heK on which the lueiubors ^atvvere ranged 
parallel to the sid(^ walls, and at the other end of the Cham- 
ber were two spacious galleries, one above the other, for the 
accommodation of slraugers. The Ilou.se of J^>rds may 
also l>o mentiom*il as another example. It is an oblong 
apartment, and althougli there is a gi>od deal of empty 
space, ana the newly- erected gallery is complained of as 
being too far removed from the body of tbo House, a per- 
son speaking in it, when his voice is not a very bad oUe, 
appears to make himself perfectly audible to aA present 
without any extraordinary cxq'tion. 

If it should, however, bo determimsd lohuild a new House 
of Commons, there are various ucce-ssorics which ought to 
form part of the plan, in addition to the legislative chamber. 
Tlf^e lirKsotiVeniencos of the present bouse consist neariy as I 


p^cb perhaps in the awkwartl arrangement, awd inadequate 
size iind number of its committee-rooms and other oilicej, 
as in the confined dimensions of the itouse itself. This 
consideration, indued, is urged by several of the witnossos 
as a strong argument in favour of buikling a now House, in 
adilfercnt situation, rather than ndaining the present .site ; 
but we do not see why tbo suite of new ofllcos, including 
the more spacious lobliv, said to bo so desirable, might not, 
instead of the House, bo erected on the vacant ground to- 
wai-dg the river. Tin* Hou-c could then W left standing 
where it is. tii^d merely ui i'.ve eiilArgeinent in diflerent di- 
rections in the way already Miggested. Tim access to the 
hoii.«e at present, wlu'ther for members or tlie public, it* 
certainly anything but commodious; and the want of any 
proper antc-nKun to .separate the pke e in which the mom- 
licr.s are assombied fn'm uuy crowds tha| in.iv gather around 
It, composed, it may be, (jfiiu iuhiriidllifl wudj, or the lovvoftt 
rubble fnim the streets, has been fic'juenlly aUciukd with 
unpleasant Cv>nsequt*uccs. In 1780, the mob were with the 
uUfiost difficulty prcieuO'd from forcing their vv^ay into tlio 
I House, out of which D.ey were only kept by the inievvention 
of the slight door upon which they kept pre*-siu*j, and occa- 
sionally knocking, for hoiir.s. And the I'oliowjng extract 
from the .Journal under the date of the 1 Ith of J unc, 1 b iH, 
sliows that matters b.a l sometimes ln‘cii noaDy as had in 
fornuT tunes : - t>j'b*r<‘ii, that the ('oinmander-in-C!hicf. 
and the guard that do guard the House from time to time, 
do keep the claiiioroU'j women from conmig up the stairs 
loading to the Hoii-c of ( oiu mens' door, and from coming 
into and cbunoijriiig in AVe*!tmin.stcr Hull on the Speaker 
ami inembf*r> of tlu* House." 

There is <fne advaiitagc in the present sitnation of iho 
houses of parliament which it iniglit l>e dilficull to »ecuve, 
to the same degree, if they were removed from that 
victnify,- tiic absence of any annoyance or interruption 
from noisi* in the slrccts. It appears, however, that of old 
our anoesiors, ni thoir riotous mernincnt, used sometimes to 
j disturb the nmndwvJs from anotlicr quarter, — from the nver, 
I’be following entry occurs in the Journals of the Ct>rnmons, 
uttder date of 3;sf May, 101 U; this day the I.ord Mayor 
and Die cil’./eus, in Dm hverics of their several companies, 
went to Pntuev , in their way to Richmond, ami waited upon 
Rrinc'^ Henry, coming down to Whitehall; the Duke of 
JJrunsvvick, Karl of Shrewsbury, Karl of P(*;nbrnko, and 
Karl of Mar. in tbo barge with him. At nine oclo.'k 
111 the m(»r:iing they went. Tlie drums and were so 
1 loud, and tlie ecmjniny so ?mal], as Mr. Speaker thought 
I not til, after nine o'tdock, to proceed in any business, but te 
anse jiiul depart.” 

SAVINGS BANK ANNUITIFS. 

Thk Act 3 Will. IV. e. 14 is a great booti to tbo in 
dustruniH classes, for whose henefit it was intended, by 
enabling tbeui, under the guarantee (d government, to 
secure a small, but certain, prov isi in for tlie tune of old aue 
and declining strength. From doing tins, many such pei- 
sons can only have been pvcvontVMl bv the waul of a means 
so tdigible and safe as that wiiich ibis A^'t pinivides- 

This Act enables a person to piuvliiee an aiuituly ofiu/t 
less than 4/., or more than p(‘V annum, to coniuu'iicc an 
any iC'fe the purchaser may desire : und vviuch may be oitiier 
inunodiule or deferred, for life or term of years; imt no a 
niiity cun be coniracted for on tlie life of a i^ rson under ibo 
age of fiftemi. The purcha.se may, at ilie option of ihe 
purchaser, be tdfecled either 1)V tlie ])jyiiienl of a certain 
sum in the llr.st instance, or by vv(‘i kiy, uumtbly, ({uartei-Jy, 
or yearly instalments. 'ITie auKuint of the money paid 
down, or of the yearlv insltDrnfnt*^, nui.'-t nei'cssarilv deperid 
on the age of tile purchaser, and on Die lime when he wi'-^hi's 
the annuity to commence. If he lives to that lime, be 
becomes cntitk'd to n'ccive an unnuitv in value equivuileni. 
to all his payments, wifli the compound interest accumulated 
thereon: hut if he dies before the lumiirry becomes pnyahle, 
it is provided that all the imuiey he had contributed i half 
be returned to bis family or exceutors ; and, m case of hi. 
death after tbo payment of the annuity lias commenced, the 
executors become entitled to all thewrears due al the an- 
nuitant s deini.se, and also to oDC-fourth of the expired an- 
miitv in addition, if claim is made for it within I wm years of 
his decease. Still furihoir to dimmish the possibihry of any 
disadvantageous result to the purchaser, it h provided tiiat 
should he feel unable to continue iho payment uf his vtuidy 
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instalments, be may at any time receive back the whole of 
tlj® money he bah paid on ^ving thro© months notice. 

No annuity granted will be subject to any taxes, &c.,nor 
is it transferable, l)ut must continue to be the pmperty of, or 
he received ibr, the benefit of the party by, or for, whom it 
was originally purchased. But in case the purchaser of an 
annuity becomes bankrupt or insolvent, the annuity is to 
be repurchased by the Commissioners, and the money paid 
over to the assig^nee ibr the benefit of the creditors. 

•The annuity is rnude payable half-yearly, nainch, on (he 
5th (d'.lunuary and 5th of July, or the 5th i»r April and 
10th of October; but if a person wishes to Ijiive Ins antuuly 
paid quarteniy, he has only to purchase oiK^halfas pa>abl'e 
in January and July, and the other in April and October, 
to effect his object. 

These annuities are^ bo purchased tlirougb the medium 
of the local saving* b|bks ; but where none siinh exist, a 
parochial society may be formed for the special purpose, 
provided the rector, vicar, or minister,' or a resident justiec 
IS one of the trustees. Provision is also made that the 
annual pnymenta may be eonlinuoil, and the annuity re- 
ceived, at any other society than the one at winch the eon- 
tract w^as originally formed. As tlm trusU'cs and managers 
ai:t as the agents of government, no unnecessary expetises 
pro incurred m the inaiingenient, whuii is wliully gratu- 
itous ; and lor such expenbes as aie necessary, no otlier 
sums can be demanded from the party eoiitracting lliiin a 
lee of 2.y. Od, on his application for (he purehasi' of an an- 
nuity, and afterwards no sum o.xcecding 1 a. yearly. 

The foregoing are the proMsions of the Act for carry in g 
into rlVect tins excellent pbiii of appliing the Ka\ings of the 
povident and industrious. ,1. Tidd IVatt, E^q , who has 
indermigably cxeiied hiiiiselV in the promotion of every thing 
eonnec,ted with the establislniiciil and well-being of savings 
banks, has also, on this occasion, issued a pamphlet contain- 
ing rules proposed for the eslablisluuenl and nuniug(‘nient 
nf these societies. He i> also preparing an abstract t>f the 
law relating to them, and a senes of tuliU's of the \alue of 
the annuities, all of which are liighly useful. 

■ PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Since our September juibUcation, the CVniinnttee for lie- 
porting on Pubhe Petition^ haie issUei (hive Rcpoihs. 
numbered from forty to fuiy-two. In e<)miu(hng the 
Reports for the .session, (he tjomriutvce take oe<-usi<m to 
.state, that many of llie petitions are n »l wiiMen nnon pnnii- 
niciit, iieeording to the usual practice of the llouse, l)iU 
upon paper- that many of liiosii on iiapcM* aie iKuisenjits 
from one eoninum (tnginal - lluit many of the signatuie’. to 
them arc iiione and the same liaiubw iitiug — and tliat it luis 
been alleged, that parties interested ni a ]k tition, ha\e con- 
traded with other pei.sons to cany it ab mt and procure 
signatures thereto, at a fixed sum for a gucu iiuinber. 
They also complain, that members present mg petitions, aie 
in the. habit of neglecting to inscribe tbe\r names ou them ; 
and conclude with stating, that they bad directed tlieir clerk 
to prepare for the press an Index to the whole number ol 
petitions pre.seiiled. 



No of 
l’( ntiou'.. 

No of 
.'-•IL'II'-' 

Piniiamcntaitf. 

lor vote by ballot ..... 

55 

37,314 

Ecclcitiaslu'uf . 

For the better oh’^ojrvance of the Sabbath 

1,173 

277,42.) 

For removal of religious disabilities 

I3.J 

25,hfi0 

Foi ahohti'.ii of tithes in England 

.5:> 


Against tulles' coininutatiou hill 

43 

10,1,31 

Against churcli jialronuge in Scotland . 

loo 

00,025 

Against the composition act (Zrtdaiid) 

U 

50S 

For llie tithes stay of siiil’s hill . 

23 

2.827 

Against ocliops’ holding seats in the ilmiso 

ot Luds ..... 

2 

402 

Tuars. • 

rut die repeal of the malt ta': 

132 

.n,0C3 

Against the assessed taxes , , , 

49 

20,9)5 

Against tile tax on me cb.mt seanu'ii . . 

12 

4,069 

Against the legacy -and probate duties . 

3 

2.033 

Against \anoiis » tlu-r mnie of wb.ich 

hav'c liccn incUided iir*ai\\ Iniuict eiiunie- 

ration . . . , ^ 

7 

317 

I I'c/and, 

Forihe repeiil.of the ITnion 

41 

13,263 

the disturbaiiceti bill 

671 

422,285 

2,088 

A^nst the new systoin of cducutiou . 

19 


Ill favour (.of grand jury bill 
l or tile intruauctioii of poor laws 

Tor the uhubtion of slavery- 
Aixiun.st the shivery abelitiou hill 
111 favour of liu-tones regulation hill 
Against ditto ..... 

Against the rrtlail heer act 
Ag.iiiist the liaiik of Kughiml charter hill 
Against the bankrupt 's (ScotlauiD hill , 

.Against iiot.uni:sq>uhhc hill 
111 favour of ditto ..... 
Eoi regulations respecting liueu weaving 
In favour ol Kical cotirl.s .... 
Tor inquiry rcspettiiig the Lbld Bulb Eieldw' 
ineeting 

Ooniplainiog of abuses in corjuirationb 
Against inipiisunuient i\jr clid/t 
Ditto ditto bill . . . 

Against the inctiopolitan police 
.Vgauisl the vestry acts .... 
Against highways' lull .... 
Eor the pioteeiiofi of the shipping interest 
For alteration in the regi'-tiy ot Ms.sels Inii 
For enconiageinenl to iiii‘ch.inirs uisl ituUuns 
For a revision of the l.u\s lU' Sci tl.ind . 

F(]?r umfuiiiiity ot weights and meusu.es 


Xo. of 
IVtitiouv. 

ir 

33 

5,0‘iO 

32 

143 

‘20 

U) 

25 

*3 

8 


4 

133 


11 

ti 

51 

\H 

1 

4 


Other uuscell.inemiK petitions reported since tlie 

t'onqianiuii to the Newquiper, iSlo. I*\, 1*15 


No, of 
.SigUM. ' 
5,351 
.5,334 


1,309,711 
l(},4t>J 
197,008 
2,815 
31 ,559 
3,2(i8 
7M 
102 
100 
7,115 
1,109 

1 ,282 
70,155 
207 
7 a, I 
7,271 
22.013 
;;,4.5i 
1,018 
230 
538 
903 
I'.ij 


5,713 


ABSTRACTS OF PAKLIAMENTAKY UKTCKNS. 

\Ni iTihs and dccl.iri'd Miliic nt'Bntmh niul Irish pro- 
duce and lnullufactu^'^ exported m the \cai 1831 : 


App.md, .Slops, amt ll.ibeulushery 
Amis and Vnniunntiou 
13.ieon am! llamii . cat. 

Beet ainl l^uk . barn Is 

Beer uiid .Ale , . tuns 

Hook* PfinUd . cats. 

Biu-.s & Cupper Manul.ie ures uu. 
Buttei .'uiii Cheese . ii.>. 

( iiais. Culm, ami Cindeis . tuus 
Cordage . , . imW, 

Ctilloii M.inuiactnres icineit'd by 
the Mudj . . )ds. 

Ditto U*’su*iy, Lace, and Snudi- 
w.ires .... 
Collun Twist am! Aatn . It s 
l''artlM*inv,u«:* ot ad sorts ) u'c< >» 
Fish, — Henuigs . h.iir, ^s 
Gl.is> ( lulercd we.gld) ivvts. 
.it vnliii* 

llardw.iios and C.utieiy . dii 
Huts, Be.iver and l'\ U . do/i ns 
lum uml Sticl ywiouglit and uiu 
wrought) . . Inns 

Le.'kd .iiid Shut , do. 

Leal hi i fwxought and un 
nnnight; . . lbs. 

S.id<lleiy and Ilnincss 
Liiwn M.imdaeunes (entered by 
the yarn) . . yds. 

Tlnead, T.jj)eK, and Sinall-wUHS 
.MachiiU'i y and Mill-work 
CaiuterH' culmirs 
Elate, Elated M are, Jewe'ileiy, 


uiid Wiittlus 

8!alt . . . huA.els 

•Silk J!ilanidactine,s 

Sua]> and Caml'es • , lbs. 

Stutioneiy of all isorls 

Sugar (leliiied ) . ewis. 

TiiHunwu'iight) . di). 


3'in and IVwler Wares mid Tin- 
plates .... 

Wool, Sheep'K and Lambs' lbs. 
Woollen and Wuistcd Vain Ibh. 
Woollen JMunuhK'tiiu-s (enlercd 
by the piece) . p,eees 

by the yard . . yd„. 

Hosiery and Small-wures 
All olhi X .\rtu-les . . » 

Total ^declared value of BritiHh 
and Irish produce and nia- 
nutacturcH, expoited from the 
Uoited Kingdom . . 


(,•11.101) ; 

Pm' iM-t \ Pm 

i r'M',’29) 
.''1)2, 755 

7 , '4» 1 

2’.' ,5.^9 

i! 211 

1 17.9.2 

h,M-l 

E)I ,7bS 

'1 . n 2 

101 , 110 


^*t';c 12 f 

5:;,. 3.0 

25 1,024 

retes ;i 

I'dcroi) 

b>(. , J7(l 

HI ,9M7 

42!,:E5,3('i 

12 Ab3,5!3 

1 . 11^.072 

, j to 

.3 975,1119 

57 

401,090 

J 

I09,b5(i 

] 7 7 , 9 1 

420,044 

9,.5hO 

3ob. 19t 

1 ,(.22. 129 

’'02 ,854 

J7U . ls,H 

121,512 

1 ,12.1,372 

(.,777 


1, 314, Oil 

246,410 

01,312 

(19.2J:J,S92 

2, 100,01.1 
() 1 , 00 1 
105,491 
102 ; 005 

1HS,1 14 

9,932,211 

105,437 

57^,874 

9,025,68(1 

236.490 

179/210 

.5HI .830 

1/238,910 

2),7h3 

77,718 

230,143 

3,404/27.) 

173,105 

1,592,455 

15h,111 

1,907,318 

4,580,002 

5,7‘J7,5J(i 

r)l)0,9;)8 

L50,)5.5 

1,303,874 


37,184,372 
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STATEMENT of the PaiCES of BrilUh Staple Articles ; Prices (exclusive of Duty) of IMmHuti Spanuh 
Main Produce ; and Prices (exclusive of Dujy) otEmt India Produce ; for Eight Years, from 1826 U> 1833, 


STATHMENT OF THE PRICES OF BRITISH STAPLE ARTICLES. 


From tlio li^iiulon MorcanHU! 

rrit'** CiunMii, 

Fiist Wt*pk in Junu p v 




IH‘26. 


,'piwtk* . diAM.j; 
(It'rlaioi . I 

ivp oi' tuity «i j 


A.lutn . * . ton 

Coals, JVowpiwtk* 

n'-xcliisivp 
CopjOT, lu Hkofts . , n> 

C'opjH'ras, . . cut, 

(.‘tirn ; — 

Kent iiml I'hsix fjr 
Flour . . . N.u-k, 

Du lufcTiur . * . „ 

i i.lts, iVt'lllUfv . , tjl , 

Jkirli \ ' 

iuMUS, tick . • . 

1) >. Slllivll . . „ 

II 'i , p • • 1* ; 

M.ilt . 


£. 

13 


«p d. 

0 0 


1627. 


‘J 2 

2 1 


0 


£. i.^fL ji:. 


1 H) :i 

1 11 « 


1 (1 

3 0 


:> 0 
{) 0 
n 0 

7 0 
13 0 
3 U 
10 0 
S () 
Di 0 
JO 0 


:i 2 
2 H 
2 f) 
I 12 


1 


Dr‘.iu,::_ 

■\isinuc. wliite 

cwt 

3 

2 

0 

3 

2 0 ' 

n 

.\(ju itui hi , , 

it. 

0 

<! 

8 - 

0 

0 H 

0 

1 1 n lliit'd 

)» 

0 

I 

4 ' 

0 

. ! 1 

0 



0 

J 

4 

0 

4 0 

0 

S.ti Vtiiiuo'u.tc 

cwl 

4 

17 

o' 

4 

12 0 

4 

I'P'.it'M 

,, 

1 

0 

o' 

1 

0 0 

1 

(it. I ibpr 


0 

12 

0 

0 

10 0 , 

0 

SibjH'tCi' . . , 

t» > 

1 

S 

0 

1 

9 0 : 

1 

Sdtlu 


1 

s 

0 

1 

0 0 

1 

\irtlip('i'. . 

ll> 

0 

u 

3 

0 

2 0 

0 

\ ri lU'I .U 1 • 

,, 

0 

4 

,» ' 

0 

4 0 

0 

\ itu il. bUu* or Ibnn.ui 

cwt. 

u 

0 

<i . 

1 

l.s 0 

*1 

Foul iu*i *>. Ii iNii 

iS; 

0 

1 

1 ' 

0 

1 fi 

0 

Du tii'o wlu’c • ,, 

,, 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 5 

0 

(I'lip * . 

ovf 

J 

8 

0 

4 

0 0 

2 

11 ops. Stisv\ . . 

porlo-l 

1 i 

n 

0 

4 

10 0 

.3 

Du. Kent • * 


D. 

10 

0 

5 

12 0 

4 


lliilt, ttl \n\\H . 

D... 

]Jf>. h(iOj>'t 

iui, 

))•>. M’.ilk'l >k('ft . 
Du. urp 
Dt> ltd 
Do i\\\ wliiif 
Du DitU.tr};p 
Do bats 

Do. p;ruun<l whW' 
LoAtker, call ^kul» 
Ilorvp kitlcN 

MulilSSffI 

Oil of vitriol 
Oil-CHke 
Ditch . 
l‘rovisions * — 

Duller, Cork 

hoA 

Dork 

Hnx!oii. Wati'rfortl 
lloMii, bktek • . 
Do, yellow . 

Suit' coniioon 
Seetls, cur.iway ♦ 

Do. tkvnary 
Dti. ImHPcrl . 

Stup, yellow • 

Dt>. inoUU'il • 

Do. white cur<i . 

Speruiaceti, n fiiicd 
Spirits, British . 

Do, Iritdi e • 

Do. Scotch • 

Stpel, blister * 

Do. nheor • « 


fid 

toll 


"S ; ,13 


tuiii 

ib.l 

?? 

CWl. 

Ih. 

ton 

cvvt. 


0 0 
0 l> 
0 0 
10 0 
10 (* 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 9 
I 4 
10 0 
0 2 
0 0 
ti 0 


U 

H 

13 

22 

24 

10 

2:3 

111 

23 

27 

,14 

0 

U 

1 

tf 

fi 

0 


tierce 


cwt 

M 

ton 

cwt.j 

fir.! 
>» ! 
CWt.l 


lb. 


10 0 
0 0 
ir> 0 
Di (I 
C) 0 
7 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 0 
10 0 
18 0 
0 0 
3 10 0 

0 2 0 

p-al.! j(Kxchi- 

, I Uive of 

cwt.: 2 4 0 

« 1 3 10 0 
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TRADES' UNIONS. 

Up to tlio yoar 1 824, the law of Enj'land inado it a crime 
lor workmen to combine even in the mont iMjacoable manner 
for the purjioso of obtaining a riae or preventing a fall of 
their But in that year, thiti most unjust and oppres- 

sive restnetiou wsi.s tlt)ne away with by jiarbaraont ; ana the 
law, finally settled by on act, passed the following year, the 
r» (^ 0 . IV. chap. now lluws no impediment in the 
way of the^miicj^of u hoiJ>* of workmen for the above-named 
purpose, ^inv innr^ than ii does in the way of the association 
j)f person > of tiyy •other elass, for objects not inconsistent 
witli till' riiihts of their neighbours. 

The old law was not more barbarous and tyrannical in- 
its spirit, than it was useless, ,in(l even jiositively itns- 
chievons in its operation. It did not, in point ‘of fact, pre- 
vent tlio thing which it prolubilcd. Trades unions were 
t»»nned and uKiintanud, if not in the face of its provisions, 
>et in spile of tliem. It had only the jiowcr to impress a 
dark and .skulking ('harncter upon the proceedings ol these 
coinbnuilions, not to break them up. And, certainly, they 
were ii(»t renderr^d loss dangerous by lieing (bus put under 
the bail of tlic huv, and driven, to a cortuiu extent, out of 
tile way of public ('bsen'atioti. Jt l.s dilUcult h) au), whether 
an unjiLst lau h tin* greater nuisance when it atlams its 
olije.et, or wlicnlt tails ni attaining it. In the present ca,-je, 
tile eonse(|uen<re was, that the unionists, having the murk 
ofenmnmls set upon them, and exasperated by what they 
felt to b(^ opinvsHioTi, were only riiudt? more fletennined onS 
reckless in their <*ornUi(’t, liy the law wliich continually 
pursued them, without being able to hunt them down. 

AVe do not, tln'rofore, call for tlio re-enactment of the 
old combination laws. Wo want no new laiv against enm- 
hinations. AVe arc ijuite satisUed that tlie legislature cannot 
in fairness, or ivilh any good etlecl, attempt to impose any 
restriction wliatover ujion the right of workmen to endeu- 
vour, whether individually or tlnough the medium of 
nsROciatioiis, to obtiiin the Ingh(*st pn(*e for their lalamr 
which thev can. AVe will gn farther. Although we think 
tliat tht'rt! are man}' of the regulations of tlie unions which 
go far beyond the legitiimile ohjc'ct of uvakinjfa stand for 
a certain rate of wuiges, and amount to a most unw nrrant- 
ahlo interferen<!c on the pait of the workmen wdth matters, 
' the arrangement of wliieh belongs not to them, but to their 
cmployors, we would have no new legislative jirovision di- 
rected ei'cn against tliLs evil. AVe do not hold that such a 
law’ would be unjust ; but we hold that it >vould lie inoKpe- 
dient. If wc could prevent bodies of workmen from com- 
bining to limit the numW of npprenticea which masters 
should be allowed to take, or to foroa Ihein to exclude ma- 
cbinei 7 from tbeir manufactories, or to control tnem in any 
other w'ay in the getieral management of their business or 
their capital, we certainly would do so, on the same* princi]de 
on which w’e w ould put dow n any other association for pur- 
poses manifestly unfair, oppressive, or threatening danger to 
the public weal. But wc believe that, in tho pi*esent case, 
ahy such attempt avouIcI bo worse than useless. The law 
might prevent any w ritten or print^ regulation which was 
opposed to its roe[uiremcnls ; but it would not he able to 
reach a secret understanding among tlie members of tho 
union, however objectionable. I tAnight say, for instance, that 
no society of workmen shouhl Ixt allow ed to exist, end 6f 
whose rules or articles of agreement w^ent to resist the intro* 
Ruction of machinery into the trade to winch tlieybelanged f 


but, bow could it prevent the men from striking in eveiy 
instance in which machinery was introduced, if they did not 
commit themselves by giving any reason for piioeeeding 
at all? The case is exactly parallel to another which has 
quently, and^f la^ti more especially, giveh rise in the pul^e 
mind to a groat deal of honest, but, in some respects, not 
very wise indignation, Hint of the power which a landlord has 
to turn out a tenant at will, and its exercibc by him for the 
punishment of those of his tenantry who may have voted at 
an tdection, or on any other occasion, in a Avay he did not like*. 
How can a landlord be prevented from thus acting if he 
chooses? He may turn olf his tenant without assigning 
any rouson for so doing whatever, just as the tenant may 
throw up his house or his farm, without being obliged to 
ao(;ount for hi.s conduct to any body, whenever the terms of 
the bargain between them permit. Iho only way in which 
tlic law could interfere here, w’i*uld he by saying that tho 
tenanfs vote a^(un,st his landlord should operate in all 
cases ns a positive bar up<in tho exercise of his rights by 
the latter, or, in other words^ that simply by giving such a 
vote, u tenant .should bo entitled to retain his holding, in 
circumstances in which he would have had no such right if 
be had not so voted. And this certainly would be to pru- 
Aule a very short and effectual mwlc of enabling tenants to 
set their landlords at defiance in all circumstances what- 
ever. It would, in fact, lie neither more nor less than at 
once to transfer the w'holo property of tho land from the 
latter to the former. • 

This right of landlords, in truth, is a rfght inherent in 
and inseparable from the right of pro[>eri)' 'itself. The 
latter cannot exist if you extinguish the former. Just so is 
it with regard to the right of a bidy of workmen to make 
what i.H called a strike Avhenover they please, or for any 
I'eoson, good or bad, u|it»n which they may choose to acL 
This right cannot he touched or restricted in the least do- 
gn*c, Avithoul an infringement, or ralbijr, indeed, the abso- 
lute destruction of their right of property in their labour 
itself. The one is really a part of the other. 

All this Ave (‘ordially admit, and we should oppose aS 
Avarmly as tho workmen themselves could do, any attempt 
of the masters to put doA^n trades' unions by an extension 
of tho powers of tlic law. The law docs already as much as 
it ought to do, and we hope will never try to do more. 

But it floes not follow that, because we admit the ri^bt, 
wc must in all ca?es approve the exercise of it. The right 
may be uiKpiestionable, and its exercise may be as foolish 
or as unfair as any thing which it is possible to conc’cive.' 
\A’‘c arc no admirers of the ginxl feebng or the good sense 
of landlords who dispossess tenants otherwise unobm’tion- 
nblc, merely for voting conscientiously on a particular side 
in an election contest. AVe consider this conduct to bo 
tyrannv, and only Avould not cry out for a law to prevent it* 
beenusi? it is plain that no law I’ould lie frameil to havo 
that effect. But avo Avould do our best to rouse a force of 
public opinion A^diich should everywhere frown it down; 
which should make landlords shrink back from pursuing it 
through very shame, and the terror of the universal scorn of 
their countrymen. AVo w’ould, also, endeavour to convhrfe 
landlords themselves that, by such proceeilingo, they injured' 
the A'ery cause they intended to support. 

!n like manner, adverse as Aie are to tho tif 

any new law for putting dowm trades' umono, we 
deplore, not some of the prweodinga mcroly, hiil; thO 
ence at all of such associations. Wo do|dom thqir exist- 
once as pregnant with injury to the woBhrOiof country 
in general, with which, of eoiirso* ttiOir xn^bers ore 
hound up as well as the of uo* and on special and 
.separate grounds, as lOost injurious to tho true interests of 
that class of the populattoui amouig Vhom thev nre^ll. 
r It is but fair to aoknowl^ge, ^ot iKo 'pi^biihly own thh 
eoinmenoemoni of eombihatioiis among id^urers to 

W 
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nations am<mg their ewplpyors. According to what was 
anciently UlO&rW htv moel: ohnntries^ and to what U still the 
«law in soiB^ the ^’ore empowered to fix the 

prices of «iU ooiiiBid^w%^ikad, among the rest, the pri(*e ul’ 
labour, that is, wagejj^ ;^e main object of this regulation, 
there can bo no the protection Of pnrehast^rs, 

not of sellers* In the case of labour, Ibr inslance, the 
intention was to protect the purchaser, that is the employer, 
from what should be deemed an extravagant demand on the 
part of tilt* disposers of the commodity, 3iat is, of ihu work- 
^acn. That this was the object, may be infeivod from the 
power or fixing the rate having been alwnvs placed iti the 
hands of the purchasers of labour exclusively. It may also 
he inferred, from the fact, that the thing which was practi- 
cally fixed by these assizes always was the maximum, or 
greatest amoimt of wages, and not the minimum, or least 
amount, that was alltJWed to he given. From the nature of 
the case, it is evident, that no law made •by the consumers 
merely, could have any effect in ostablislnng a minimum 
either of wages or of prices. Supposing the law were to 
say, that the price of the quartern loaf should he tenpenre, 
it might enamo a consumer to compel a dealer to let him 
have a loaf fbr that money ; but, if the dealer, not being 
able to obtain so much, was willinf to dispose of Ivis loaf for 
less; hoW was the law to interfere to prevent him from 
doing so ? In point of fact, it never did so interfere ; and 
in this direction, at least, the assize was nerfectly powerless. 
But there was a method by which somolbing could be done 
to establish a minimum of prices and w^ages. It promised 
to be probably as effectual in doing this as the assize of the 
magistrates was in fixing a maximum. That method was 
the union of those who had any article to dispose of, and 
their agreement among themselves not to sell it under a 
certain rate. Among other classes of deider.s, the vorkmcn 
of any craft, who are dealers in a particular description of 
labour, might combine on this principle. In fact, they did 
so cx)mbine, and formed what wo now’ call Trades* Unions. 
Nor will wo say, that so long as they had to eontend with a 
maximum of w^ages fixed by their employers, they wore 
not in the right to meet the pressure thus brought to bear 
upon them, inefiicient anti irregular iii it» operation m it 
wa.<i, by the ^milar pressure in the oiq)()sitc dire ct ion of a 
minimum fixed by themselves. 

But this w’as altogether a most \aoious state of things To 
attempt to fix either prices or wages in any other way than 
by a free bargain between the purchaser and tlic seller, or 
the employer and the labourer, is nothing else than to fight 
against a law of nature. I'’or some time the attempt may 
be attended with a degree of apparent success ; but it must 
Ibil in the long run. And even while it seems to .succeed, 
the success is obtained at the expense of much more than 
it is worth. ! 

It is curious to observe the zig-zag course that popular 
ignorance has taken upon this subject. Formerly, the out- 
cry used to be against the high prices exacted for their 
commodities by producers and dealers. We had riots to 
compel the farmers to sell their corn cheaper. Now% the 
working classes have got it into their heads that all their 
distress arises from prices l>eing too low'. The Report of 
tlie Committee of the House of Commons on manufac- 
tures, commerce, and shipping, which has just been printed, 
contain^ the evidence of several labouring men from differ- 
ent parts of the country, who all agree in inveighing against 
what they call the unnatural competition of the manufac- 
turers and dealers in underselJwg each other. They wish 
this to be put a stop to by the legislature, when, they say, 
all would l>e well. 

If the persons who hold either the former or tlm latter of 
these opinions, and, opposed as they are to each other, we 
dare say there are many persons who bold both, would con- 
sider for a moment the circumstances which manifestly 
occasion that which they complain of in either case, they 
would probably see at once the folly of calling for the inter- 
ference of the law, to put down either high prices or low 
prices. It is always good to try to find out what an evil or 
inconvei^nce really ari«%e8 from, before setting to w’ork to 
remove it. If we did not do this, we might fall to legis- 
la^)g against the heat of the dog-days^ or tiie cold of 
these were evils which laws could cure. The 
^ader, perhaps, deems tliia an extravagant illustration, 
at. we believe, the k^ping back of their goods by deeders 
aiid theif underselling each other at another, 
f JWISh oroi^ht about by causes which lie quite ba far out 


of the reach of legislation, os either the burning suns of^ 
Midsummer, or the snows and i'rosts of January. 

' In the real cus© and the ease supposed are not 
only similar, but they are sometimes preei.scly the same. 
Can laws contivd the wcatl^er ? (Jan they prevent uupro- 
pitious seasons? Vet thcnco come scanty har\t*stH> 
scarcity, rising prices, and the withholding of corn from the 
markets. It is plain, that no law.s can turn the s(*ar<!ity 
into plent}^ Would the attempt to keep the prices down 
by law, while the scarcity continued, he more practicable? 
These rivo links of the ctiain of cmiseriucnces are as inse- 
parable as the tw’o preceding. It is the high prices alone 
that disarm the calamity, in so far ns it can be disarmed. 
Were it not for the high price.'!., the deurth would be a 
famino. «^By tneariH of those, tho consumption of onoh 
individual in the community is in a certain (fegn?o icducod ; 
and thus the dimimslied quantity of HhuI is made to meet 
theundimimsheil number of mouths. VVciv the law, on the 
coiitraiy, to step in and suy, that tin* price should ( ontinue 
the same as usual, the effect would ho, that many people 
would bo left to starve. Tho distribution of tho article, 
too, would ho effected by a mere scrainlde, tho largest quan- 
tities falling to the share of the luckiest and the strongest. 
Such a law, in fact, would be nothing less than u proclama- 
tion that oil law w'as at an end, and that uinvoisal iiltinder 
might begin. 

Even if self-interest were out of the question, dealers, in 
demanding the highest prit*c* they could get for llitur com- 
modities, w'oiild onl) he doing an act of duty, imd a most 
important service to t)»e comuiuhily. TTi<® log’^ic^l price 
which they can get, he it (hscrvcd, is the h^ehcsi price at^ 
which they can dispose o(' the whole quantifv lhc\ li.iM* oiU 
hand. Wc say it is best for the gnierid i.iteiest, well as 
for their own, that they should refuse to sell at a lower 
price than this. Jf 1 ha\e a hu.shol of Hour to dispose of, 
and two men eomo to me, one of whom oilers me tweho 
shillings for U, while llic other will only giM* ten, who hc^.t 
drserres to have it ? He, surely, who is wdhug to jairchaso 
it at the greatest Mien tice. SuppO'-e that they are both 
poor men, who, in a tune (d* scareity, want this jbod to give 
to their liungiy children. Jt is ]>iaiii tliiil tlie man who 
offers twelve sbiUuigs is w illiiig either li> giM' more of his 
labour than tin* other, or to deny himself more of ^-.ome other 
neccfi.sary or enjoy menl, in order to ohtum this snstenanco 
for his jumily. Of tho two, therefore, JicMinn lie fairly 
presumed to need it the most. Would il be either justiee 
or chanty, ayy more than it would he an iiv\ of common 
sense, to let tho other ha\e the Hour, and to send iiim 
away to starM* ? Vet this is really w hat tho.se persons may 
K* coii.siderod to demand, who elamoui' at sucii seasons 
against the holding out of dealers tor higher prices, and 
would haNO them to be compelled h\ law’ t<» bring tlieir 
stores to market whether they would or no. 

What IS true of corn or Hour is true ol all other commo- 
dities. Whenever there is a deficiency in the supply as 
compared with the diuuand, the other <*onsecjuonce.s euuine- 
rated above, Ilow’ from this by a succeshion which is per- 
fectly inevitable. In this way cloth, nr sIkh's, or hats, or 
any other arUtde, nmy rise in price, and frc(juontly have 
done so, by » tendency which no human law* could controk 
any more than it could control the principle of gravitation 
itself. 

Now, as rising prices are produced by a deficiency in the ' 
.supply as compared with the demand, so falling prices, and 
what is complained of as the competition of dealers or ma- 
nufacturers to undersell each other, are occasioned by tho 
opposite state of things. But in this case, as in the former, 
the holder of any commodity still demands the highest 
price that he An get, Indeed, it is quite plain, that no 
^ man would ever take a low price for Iris goods if lie could 
get a high otie. The w itnespcs lielbre the late conmrittee 
I speak as if they conceived the manufacturers to imdcrsell 
each other out of mere sport or malice, and even to their 
own hurt. No wonder that they should call such a compe- 
tition unnatural. But it must be evident to them u|)on the 
least reflection, that this notion cannot be well fouiifhd. 
The undersellor, they may be assured, only accepts of the 
low price for his goods, because he finds that he c^mnut 
dispose of them for a higher* For what other reason 
should he possibly accept of it ? 

James Orr, a silk-gauze weaver from Paisley, who waflf 
examined before the Committee, gives an account of an 
attempt wliioh a^am to have been latelj^ made in (haf 
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[own and Glasgows to establish a fixed rate ef wages in hia article in the market ^ defray 

departuieni of industry. The silk-gauze weavers/* he the cost of the raw bf ntaem- • 

sa>M, ** with the concurrence of their employers, made out nery, and the interest of 'fanas the 

a hchIc of \i ugcs tliat only cumc into operation on the Ist of profit of the manufactuzef ; ^ 

July last ; now we have only thirteen silk-gauze manufac- wages. Of course, we iue> iidt M 
turers in Glasgow and I’uislcy, nine in Paisley, four in parts. It is obvious, that nei^^ l£i^ 

Glasgow, and they all thought it worth while to abide by nor that of the second of these pf^ which the price 
thes .0 prices, and the^ were really to agree.” Well, what is divided, can be eitlier made aijdailiSr «r gwater by any 
was the issuo of this w'ise project, tliis i^oimpirady on the Ihing which the union has it in its poweif to Tiie finrt 
part of the weavers and their musters against the public ? is simnly the repayment of something whibll thi^ m|ntlfac- * 

“ Hut,*’ (‘tiiiiinucH the w'itness, “ one instance in Glasgow is ttiJper has given (pit before be has set his lo wnwh al 
likely to deleui the efibrts of the weavers, and interfere with all. The second is regulated by the general rale oif 
llic other manufacturers, who have wid that they will not in other branches of trade, and cannot, fbr any conai^i^iWe 
agree, unless that warehouse which 1 allude pay time, remain either below that or above it,* Fsoiii tha^ 

iheir prices, whith anj akmt 17 per cent., 1 believe, above two parts, the men can get nothing in any cilbfimsliiiowib 
^ilie scale of that house.’’ or by any inanageniont whatever; for, if they were JM 

j James t)rr and in.s friends w'ould have the law to inter- go wholly to tile nfaslers, the article would not he proAilirii 
fere here, and to compel this dissenting manufacturer to pay at all. There remains,, then, the last of the th]!a 6 BOXlft 
ihe bume wages as the others. But, unless tlie law were only to bo raised in ardount by the ojierationa of the muon, 
also to compel liim to remain in business, and to continue Now, there is no doubt Uiat the price of a cet'tain 
to employ his present miniber of hands, which would be /i7|y of almost any articlo'w hatever may bo raised by hmitiiig 
lather hard, it is plain that it would be of no service to the the supply of it in the market. If, for instance, under 4 
general body of tlie weavers of Glasgow and Paisley. If system of free corapetilkm;fte price of shoes is eight shilliMi 
lie realh can find men to work for him at tlie rule of wages the pair, it might prob^l^ b© raised to twelve ahilling^hy 
vvhicli h(‘ pa)N, this is a deiuonsiniiiori that, but for his such a combination among the makers as should prevesit 
niiinuraclory, all lliosjc weavers whom he employs wouhl more than half the present quantity of the artiafe from 
hfue liad no ciiq»loymenf at all. •7'hc rest miglit have bad being olfered for sah‘. But how woulu the general body of 
ilu’ir bi^b wages il-, long us tlie fomjiaet among the men and shoemakers be benefited by this? The change woiddat 0400 
the m!istcr'^last4T,»hut th#s(* wouM luiv(> been U*ft to starve, throw one-half of those now employed out of work* This 
Tin runi|taf.t, bovv^^vc^, enuld not ha\(‘ hwn adhensl to 111 i.s a part of the eflect which the unionists are apt to OTcr- 
lU-h oiM'uuist antes ; uod it a ou 1(1 have boon the grossest h)ok ; but it is very material when We Ore cOtundexing tim 
Jii jusiuv to have adhered to it. The case would haw be«ui fiporation of a plan which is proposed as a remedy for low 
tlu^. emjilov ment, ue uill s,iv , tor only l ‘.iiio w’eavers, wages, rcbulting from the only cause that can produee |»ef- 

tlier< wool 1 have been a htaiy ul'i.’Joo, ijou ot*whom do- nmnentU low wages — ^the extieesive numbers of tW Workmen, 
m.indrd a tfitam rule of while the' remaining l(K) The object aimed at by the unions, even if they should suc- 

vuMo vvilliuii i(» wurU lor aboiii loor-hl’fhs of il»(» .^ume .sum. ceed m completely attaining it, wouW only make the excess 
W hat <*ondiK t would rcabon aial justice ri'comiiicnd to the in the numbers of the workmen greater than over. It it 
inainilacujsers in diTiduig between thcM* (‘onlhcting elairiis? plain that if that object be to raise prices hy diminishijig tha 
!\lost niul »ubt(‘d )3 to liivo employ lueni to Tin* 100, whose amount of produenoUi it must httve this eftect. 
wilhn^iiess tit work lor the lower rate si lows that their Bat let us examine the mode of ;^ocoeding adoptfid by tha 
neu'ssities !nv ilte more ]niu lung, and to dtscharge an combinations a little more eloeely. 

equivuli'Ut number (»1 the others. To eontiimc the com- The common plan is for the members of the union ta 
pie*t would he as unf.iir as it would ho absurd. enter into a mutual agreement that no one of them shall 

it. is uol re:iyv jlu* ihirti'cnth uuuiuificlurer who bring*; work nt a lower rate ol wagOH than that fixed by the vote 
down wages in this < use, lull it ik the excess td workmen o iiiajontv of the whole iKxiy. A laliourer’s weapon of «elf- 
hev olid the iiuinluT that (‘un find cmplojnieni the higher protection, and defence against oppression, is his right to 
KUe. i'his is a .stale of things whicli no law ran cure, nor refuse to give his laJ[>our tor le >8 than what he coiiceives to 
any compact hetvvoen imusti'is and iimri, nor any (xmibina- Ik* his value. It is his duty to endeavour to obtain for it the 
Uon ol ell her. None of chest* (‘xjH'dients can com|M;’l the highest price which it will bring. For this purpoi^ lie may 
]ud)lic to purchase the quaniii) of gotKls which all these sometimes find it expedient to withdraw htnmelf for a time 
workmen would make in a vear at such a price as to afibrd fnnii the labour-market altogether, ahd rathei to remaiit 
them the niuher jaU* of wages. This is the radical dilii- without eniploymcnt than to work for what ho considera to 
• eiiity, w Inch there Is no oveiM'oimng, That the whole quan- be liiadecjuate w'ages. The saving* of a tipie of proiqpenty 
lity of goods imiv ho tukea off by the public, limy must cannot be put to a belU*r use than to enable him to tia^ke a 
"bo ottered at a nMluctiou of price. TIuj? was, no doubt, stand in riais manner agoinat the downfall of wages In a 
w hut the maiiuttieturer dub or projxwcd to do, who in the treason of depression. Nor can there be any objeetk® \A 
present caau r(duM*d to become a party to the agreement workmen contributing to form a common fund for «up- 
entered into by the others. IJad it not been because he was port in such seasons of tlioac of their body who may be in- 
doing this, it would not have muttered to the vithers what dividuallv willing thus to retire and to relieve the market, 
wages he paid )iis men. Here the deranged balance lietween the supply of labour 

But th (3 udvcK'ates of this scheme of a regulated rate of and the demand ibr it is naturally readjuMed, or rather mav 
wvugcb, want tlie legislaturvj to give tho charge unci direc- he said to I'eadjust itself, by niyans of something which Ibt 
turn of tlie muUer to a board or committee, who should vary lows as the direct consequence of the derangement. Thu 
th (3 ralt! from time to time occordiug Uj tho change of cir- dcinaiKl tor a eeilain article dimmishes, and the inwid^bli 
^ cumslances, and whose decision should be bimhng upon effect is thot fewer labourers come to be employ^ i)| t]^ 
all the masters in the trade. Bvery trade, wv presume, manufacture of it. Or, a mmle is discovoml (>f prndl|i|^|^ k 
would requiiT to havi; its separate Committee. It is pro* with lc.s» labour, and live same result takes plkoe^ 
posed that these tribunals should be eomfoseci of equal is a temporary glut of tho commodity in the tiil 

mnulM 3 r« of masters and of operatives. But what piirpoS({ inanufacturei-s contract their operations till it 
would he answered by such a Contrivauce as tltis? It moved, la each case thfj disease may b^ BkWl to ' 

might do much mischief: it could do no gogd whatever, own cure. The cause cannot take place 
"i'ho comiiiitlee might fix the piice at which the ma«$t 0 rs the efibet, nor can the effect take place widtoyit tHfe 
. ^ should b (3 allow ed to sell ; but they could ^ not, oornpel the of the cause. It is the same tiling in 
public to buy at that piice. Yet, unless they c 6 tid<i do this, hiboiu'er rather chooses to live for frithtib UpiQtl lM|f iklik'Mlftt 
' Hs vve have just shown, they could do absolutely mithiug to than to cariy’ his labour to a maiMt; V^here 
^ remedy the o\ il. have oi'casioned a great deprechrion in Hik Moc oi noal 

Can those (?ombmations of the workmen called trades' important commodity. If the e«uM4 ^ bb 

unions do more ? The objind which these associations pith temporaiy^ merely, this k the very pbinti^ oilt by 
; pose to themselves is, apparentty, to keep up wages by nature for hastening their ditttppearancar. We caU it the 
r. limiting tho supply. Let us consider how this plan is plan pointed out by nature, bcKMuise^t io a plait which netwr 
- likely to answer. ^ bo r^rted to except la, deiai^ 

The wages of the men who produce any partfoular artW» ^ wid }jam m Ihiy mum itt 

inuit, of course, be imid out of the price obtained for^the adoption* 

■ . • N’S . 
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It i« to observe that it is only when 

the causes of the dep^oe^ii Mro really tomporaiy that such 
• an efxpodiorfi: will ba4f 'i^y avail. If the laUing off in the 
demand for the jjiewtooa/of any jparticular trade or manu- 
facture bo pPTOjatIddt Wid incurable, there is no other re- 
source for llio Workmen any more than for their employers, 
except the transference of themselves to u new branch of 
industry. 

Hut {he artificial system of the Trades Unions is some- 
, thing of altogether a different character from the natural 
procesjf that has just been described. Under the operation 
of this system there is no adjustment ©f the deranged 
balance of the supply and tlie demand. The dtfsceiiding 
scale is not made to mount to the level of the other by having 
the requisite pai*t of its weight taken out of it, but it is 
emptied at once. The balance is not restored, but more 
completely deranged than ever. Again, the mechanism is 
not self-acting, as in the other case, and in that way re- 
stricted from eveV operating with more powerAil effect than 
is justified by the oircunistances. Its movements are quite 
independent of the circumstances by which they ought to 
be regulated, and may be of the most violent description 
when no proper cause exists for any movement at all. Here, 
in other words, we have not the withdrawal of a certain 
quantity of labour from the market merely when a pressure 
takes place, and of a quantity always proportional to the 
pressure, followed by the natui-al relief; but we have the 
supply of labour suddenly suspended altogether, without any 
reterence to the state of the demand, and when tlierc is no 
security that it will produce any rehef whatever. 

All experience goes to show that, instead of relief, the 
effect of these strikes, where they have produced any per- 
manent effect, has only been to injum, somctinies to ruin the 
trade in which they have taken placi;. For a good many 
years past no place has been more agitated by coiuhiiiailons 
and strikes among the dilTereut descriptions of workmen 
than the town of Sheffield. Since 1810 the artisans in 
every branch of the cutlery trade carried on in that tmvn 
have been either permanently or occasionaU) in a slate of 
combination for the purpose of raising or uiiholding wages. 
Since 1824 these confiiqcracies have enjoyed the utfnost 
freedom in conducting their operations, and all the ad\aii- 
tages from the toleration of the law wdnch their wannest 
promoters could claim. Sometimes the workmen have had 
the concurrence of their masters, and even of the general 
body of their fellow-townsmen, in their sehemes to better 
their condition by this expedient. Yet w'hai has been the 
result of all their efl'orls? It appears that at this moment, 
although the wages of those men who are employed are not 
remarkably low, they are in almost every brandi very far 
below what they have been, and what tlie unions have tried 
to raise them to, and that great numbers of the men can 
find no employment. This at least was the case a few 
months ago. Mr. Milner, one of the witnesses examined 
before the committee on manufactures, describes the gemwal 
condition of the labouring population of that town as 
then distressing in the extreme. This witness appeared 
m a delegate from the committee of one of the associations 
in Sheffield, called the Freemen's Society, consisting of 
about 300 members, principally journeymen, and liad 
himself repeatedly taken an active part in organizing com- 
binations, and directing their proceedings ; but lie distinctly 
declares it to be his opinion that the rate of vn ages in the 
different trades has upon the whole been precisely the same 
as if ffiiere had been no combinations at all, ** with the ex- 
ception of just the times when those combinations existed.” 
He enters into a statement of facts which proves this to be 
the case. In 18 JO certain rates of wages were agreed upon 
by both the men and their employers. These wages were 
kept up till 1814, and after that they even rose ; till in 1818, 
the speculation which had been going on for some time ex- 
perienced a sudden stop, and then they came down to a 
point below what they had ever been at before. This crisiif 
showed the true power, that is, the utter powerlessness, of 
either a combination among the men, or an agreement be- 
tween them and their employers. The same thing M'as still 
more decisively demonstrated two years later. In 1820 an 
attempt was again made by both parties to support the prices 
of 18 1 0. The authorities and the people of most iniluence 
jn the town even toijk the matter up, and a public meeting 
was hold m promotion of llm object. 'Well, the wages of 
,1810 were again paid. But for how long did they continue 
^ b^poid? For three or four months only; utter which, 
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with the exception of a partial revival in 1829, they con-"* 
tinued to fall lower and lower till the end of 18.11, when,^ 
notwithstanding the moat vigorous efforts of the combina- 
tions, wliich had been for some time renewed, they had 
reached a point of depression beyond the farthest to which 
they had evtir before descended. 

If the combinations had any effect at all here it was 
doubtless to accelerate that declension which it was the aim 
of their members to prevent. The partial loss of the foreign 
market, to which it has in part been owing, could not, it is 
evident, have lieen prevented by the operations of the 
unionists, while it may very possibly have been thereby 
hastened. An ill-advised strike of the English workmen 
in any particular brafich may, without at all bonellting 
thefoselves, have in some eases given a powerfhl impetus to 
the exertions of their rivals in oilier countries. “ I remem- 
ber,’' says Mr. Jackson, another witness from Sheffield, who' 
was examined by the committee on manufaclure.s, “ after a * 
journey to the Continent in 1828, I had obtained consi- 
derable orders for what are called the billet webs (a parti- 
cular description of saw) ; we could at that time coin])cto 
both with the German and the French manufacturers ; but 
on arriving at home, business w'as goinl, and the workmen 
refused to manufacture these articles excepting by a certain 
proce.ss, which being more expensive rendered us altogelher 
unable to supply the French market with that article. Saico 
that the French manufacturers have so much improved, ihut 
compelilion is out of the question.” In ]>oint of fact, iho 
hardware manufactures both of France, of Prussia, and of 
Belgium are at this moinent fa^l advifnflng,*a[ least in 
respect to some di‘Scnplion8 of articles, v*pon«our own. Mr. 
Jackson, who had paid several > isits to these eoini tries he- 
twoen 1 825 and 1 8.'i0, states that he found their manufactun’S 
gradually improving, and competing more and more vvitli 
those of England, every journey. And we are Hcniuily 
already in purl siqiphed with sonio of the liner articles of 
cutlery b) France. 

But it IS not <inly in foreign eonntri(‘.s that the workmen 
of Slictllcld have culled up a tormulahle rivalry against 
ihcmsehes by these conihinations. They are driving cer- 
tain branchov of the hardwart* trade from that town to other 
parts of l^nglund. The trade in plated goods, tor exmnjile, 
lias alreud) in great part migrated to Ihiiniiigham, where 
the wages are not much more than one-half w hat a comhi- 
nation among the workmen eiunjiels tla* f^hellield mastom 
to pay. In this instance the coinhiiintion has indeed kept, 
up the ralCiOf wages; but it has done so only in tlie way 
We haM* indicated above as that in whicli alone sucli a re- 
.suit js utlainahlc; half the hands are not employed at all. 

_ Something similar to what is taking place with regard In 
tlie plated-gooils trade of Sheffield, had \ery nearly hap- 
pened a few years ago with the great car|)€t manufactuitJ of 
Kiddcrminsler. The history ot the strike in 1 828 by the 
workmen in this trade reuiis an instructive lesson on rite 
subject of combmationB. The prices of carpels lm\ing beeit 
reduced in the market by the c«)mpetition of the manufac- 
turers in Seotlaiid and Yorkshire, where the wages wcix? about 
one-sixth lower than in Kiddcrminsler, it became neccHsar)' 
for the raanulacturer,s of the latter place to bring down the 
wages of tkeir workmen h) the same jioint. An announce- 
ment to that efi'eot was accordingly made. Upon this, act- 
ing under tlio direction of the committee of their union, the 
weavers to the number of about 2000, men and boys, all 
struck and left their work. The strike took place on tho 
251h of March. Wc have before us four copies of answers 
to some queries respecting the history of the affair, the first 
two received from two of the manufacturers, the third from 
a clerk in one of the establi.shnients, and the fourth from a 
workman, an Slderly and very respectable man, of superior 
steadiness and intelligence. I'hese different statements per- 
fectly agrt» in all the main facts. The object of one of the 
questions is to ascertain what were tho opinions of the men 
as to the cause that had occasioned the reduction of wages. 
The answer ^of the , workman to this question is, that the 
opinion of the greater patt of the men was, that tho ransters 
wished to get excessive profits, but the sensible part thought 
the masters wore oblig^' to lower tho wages from the do- 
ression in the markets. Those who look tho latter view, 
owever, were compelled, wc sec, to give way to the majority 
opposed to them. To tbo*queslion, What was the comUu t 
ot the men during the turn-out ? the answer of their fellow- 
workman is, that they behaved exceedingly well. In so far 
as respects abstvufnce from i;iU actual violence, thej' appear 
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, to have desorved this praise* The clerk states th^t they 
were peaceable, but that they showed angry feelings. Misled 
as they were, their sufiTerings and those of their littnilies 
were enough to have excused a great deal more than this ; 
and it must bo allowed to bo infinitely to their credit that 
they conducted ihemselves as they did. They were obliged. 
Bays the sot of answers we have received from one of them- 
selves, to sell tlieir furniture and expend their savings, and 
tlie suflbring was extreme after a short time. Even with all 
their sacrifteos they were not able to hold out on their own 
resources alone. They were supported, it is stated, by sub- 
scriptions from different iiiu-ls of the country, which were 
distributed by die commitUH* of the ujiion,— the allowance* to 
a mini with a family of three or four children being i'igl|ttien 
pence a week. • We add tbe following particuhiis from the 
^ answers of the workman. A general meeting of the men 
was held weekly, at which the coinniittee laid before them 
be state of their affairs. Discipline was enforced by strict 
orders issued by the committee, which sat constantly, and 
by a watchful superintendence both on their part and on 
tlmt of other iudhiduals. It is acknowledged that tlioso 
who AV’ert: inclined to work at tlu? reduced wage^’ were cer- 
tainly not allow'od by the others lo do so ; and for this purpose 
inliniidation seems to have been employed in such a manner 
as to be jierfectly effectual. A great deal of pains was 
taken to exasjierate the men against the masters by a 
person wlioso station ought to, ija\e taught him iKitter, 
named Price, who was constantly publishing inflammatory 
and libelltfus himd-bdls und pamphlets. This interference, 
it is slaWd, w;^s not approved of liy the more reflecting of 
^^ ihe men, who*co*nsidered that it only served to widen the 
breach. Price was at last indw ted for one of these effusionH, 
and punished for it by a y(*ar's imprisonment. It is thouglm 
that hud it not bwn for the scamhihuis exertions of this in- 
ilniduiil, the liini-out would not have lusted htilf so long as 
it did. 

The men, however, were at hist obliged to give in. They 
returned to their work uliout the middle of August, having 
been twenl) -one weeks idle. To the (juesiion, what induced 
them ultimately to return? the answer from one of their 
own number is, absolute want and starvation, joined to 
tile resolution of a few men who went to work iii spite of 
the general feeling against them, as they found holding out 
any longer liojiolcss. The only concession obtained from 
the inusti'rs was ah ullowaiice of twenty shillings to every 
single man, and thirtv shillings to every man with a fa- 
mily—a poor eom|)ensutum fur the five months’' wages they 
liad lost. 

Lei us now turn to the coasequences left Ixdiind it by this 
useless struggle. As to the masters, one of the two whose 
answers we have, merely states, that they made no profits 
during the continuance of the strike. The other says that 
limy lost eonslderahly . They must, of course, have been 
to a gooil deal of ex|>ense from having been obliged to 
*^c}) up part of their estnlihshnieiits all the while. But both 
they an<l the weavers, and the inhahiUints of Kidderminster 
generally, have sustained the greatest loss in the partial 
transference of the trade to other jilaces, which took place 
during its suspension. The clerk, indeed, in his answers 
says, that it i,s presumed the trode has boon preserved to 
the town ; and one of the manufacturers gives it as bis 
‘ opinion that it has not seriously suffered. The other, how- 
ever, affirms that the effect upon the trade has been very 
bml ; and such is also the account of the workman, who 
adds that employment has never since been so regular as it 
was befon;. Upon the habits and interests of the men 
themselves all the accounts agree, that the effects of their 
five months of idleness have been excoediligly uctrimental. 
Their demoralization, says their fellow-workman, has been 
very grout, particularly that of the youtli } tho careftilriess 
of all of them baa been much lessened. Magy of the re- 
tailors in the town, ho also says, were ruined at tho time, 
and they have all of them suffered since, because the men 
have not now so much money as they used to hav6 to spend, 
tiubslantially the same statement is given in the other 
three sots of answers. /, rx r v 

In the case of tho ship-building trade of Dublin, the com- 
bination of the workmen has been attended witli $tiU mow 
disastrous consequences. Tlieio are al^ some fea- 

tures in this cose, which materially distinguish 
last. About seven yews ago the ship-caiyienters of the port 
of Dublin formed one combination, and the sawyors ^o- 
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managers of this project could liRw afoo compelled the 
masters to give them w'ork, they aa individuuis have 
benefite<l themselves by their tyrannical prtieeedings, though 
it is perfectly obvious that the monopmy they would J»Vf^ 
estahlished went directly to injure, not only the puhliis gene^ 
rally, but the IblKmring classes in particutor It wao an 
attempt by this small number of persons to confine JtO them- 
selves advantages, the right to share in which fkiily he* 
longed to the whole community. Their scheme* hOwevOiV 
has been as unsuccessful as it was in spirit dishon^t god 
oppressive. One pf the witnesses examined before tho Uto 
committee on maiiufacturps stales, that although there wat 
at one time a good deal 'of ship-building carried on atl^hlin* 
and although no place is better adapted lor that branch ^ 
trade, Iho combinations among the workmen have now 
driven it almost wholly away lo other ports. At present 
he states, there is 'nQ.|tip-buiUling whatever at Dublin. It 
is impossible that the bhould have been different. The 
w'agcs for which the suWyers of Dublin stand out ore attbtl 
rate of 4 a. for the same work which is done at liver- 
pool for 2 a. and 2 a. fir/. But they will not make much hr 
crintinuiiig to demand this rate, if they can get no pecion to 
give it. 

We have said that the operations of thc«o Dublin unions 
have been distinguished by various characteriatica not 
gonorally exhibited elsewhere. The following passage from 
the examination of Mr. Astle, tho witness to wnom we havo 
just alluded, will further explain what we mean : If yon 
Iiad a shij) to repair, and were to bring the whole number of 
men that you wanted to repair that ship, how would they be 
able to prevent it? — No ]>erson would do it unless they had 
military protection ; w'hen one ship- carpenter endeavoured 
to break through the combination ty taking an extra num- 
ber of apprentices, one of them qyas murdered at noon-day, 
Biiu although 1000/. reward was offered, we'never discovered 
one tittle of evidon(‘e of the perpetrator of -the murder. 
When did that happen ? — Alxmt seven years ago, at the last 
sawyers' combination. I was one of tho parties that took it 
up at considerable personal risk to bring them to justice, 
and it cost us 1 000/., and I Wlieve it cost the government 
1500/.: it is attended with considerable jiersonal risk, and 
very few |>eople are inclined to embark in it ; they would 
rather carry their business elsewhere. So that, in fact, tho 
ship-hiuhling trade has left Dublin in consequence of tho 
combination ? — In consequence of tlic high rate of wages, 
which is owing to the combination, and not only the lugh 
rale of wages, but the bad value of what you get compamd 
wiih the rate paid ; they always turn out when a ship is in 
a state not to lie removed." At the present moment it ap- 
pears, by the newspaper's, that the lightermen of tho port of 
\V aterford arc imitating this w^orthy example. It has been 
found necessary, it appears, within these few weeks, to 
tion a goveniment six-gun steamer off the quay of that city, 
for the protection of the ship- trade there against the vio- 
lence of this body of unionists. 

This is a part of the question relating to combinations^ 
upon which we hold it necessary to say very little. Persons 
who imagine that in any state of society, in which either 
law or liberty exists, they can be permitted to prevent their 
fellow- workmen by force from disposing of their labour at 
any rate they themselves choose, must be far ^yond thn 
reach of reasoning. It is but fair to allow that in thu part 
of tho kingdom the trades-unions have not in mony ^Baea 
been guilty of any such- gross interference with the jilgbta 
of others as this. They have resorted to intimidotlaii; ttOji 
that certainly liberally enough, aa well as widl 
success ; but they have for the most part refeaiii«4ftm a«>- 
tual violence. In Scotland, however, as weU arfai'Ird^ 
many very frightful excesses were comixdtt)e4'W4he‘"'il^^ 
workmen on the first repeal of the combinafuki MWa in 1834 . 
Strange as such a delusion must tmpm pi> jpe&pln of any 
sense or rcffoction, the notion tq'^ava bean 

taken up by these misguided litohv the kgiidatute, by 
removing the prohibition ifliffJim t1tm peaoeaMb emnbina- 
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or seventy casos have oc- 
in the streetft>^that thirty or 
ferty persons have hid ihsir skulls fractured, a great num- 
ber have been a«||ailte^ and twope^ 9 nnsha^(• 

died of the wo^ds indicted upon them/’ The circum- 
stances attending theiie outrages are affirmed to have })rov<Ml 
them almost beyond question to have been connectoil with 
the combinations. In Scotland, the oombinod coIHcts and 
^tton^spinners conducted theiueelves with otjual disregard 
of all law. “ Warnings, threats, assaults, and the infliction 
of the most cruel injurios, by throwing vitriol, deeply con- 
certed attempts to assassinate, and, as far ns intention went, 
the jMrpetration of actual assassination, for which eon^ ic- 
tion has been obtained,*’ are enumerated by the committee 
as having been among the means employed to effect their 
^Jocts by these nlisled and reckless nicu. ‘^The diigree,” 
it is added, to which this system has been carried (‘anno! 

he mme ff>tcibly conveyed by your cdiamittcc than by mon- 
tioiiing the feet, that they have been deterred in some in- 
ftanoes from pressing inquiries, lest they should lead to 
some suspicion of the quarters from whence information 
had boon derived, and place in jeopardy the lives of tlu’ in- 
^v iduafe on whom the suspicion of. having given it might 

refer to those facts at present, chietly by way of 
Warning to th^e who, with the best iTitentions, enter into 
such cond’hiations, of the serious lengths to wlnclx they may 
be imperceptibly led. They may begin with the most de- 
termined resolution to respect tlie law.s, but there is great 
danger that, if the turn-out last long, their growing pri- 
vations and sufferings may at last drive them to excessc^js 
the ferthest ]>ossihle from their original contcmidatinii. 
It is impossible, indeed, for large bodies of men to remain 
for a'considerable time in idleness without disorders ensu- 
ing, We derive the following information from u most in- 
Mligent gentleman, now a large manufacturer, but who was 
fermerly a workman:— “On the Istof Januarv, 182‘), aturn- 
ottt of power-loom weavers and spinners took place at Stock- 
port, by which twenty-two mills, and about lu.ooo workikcm 
Wore thrown idle* fbr six months. In April, 1S2^), lOOU fine 
mule^spinuets in Manchester tumocl out, rejecting rater, of 
wages, by which each man had it in his power to earn from 
Ihkty shtllmgs to thirty-five shillings per ueek, clear <»f all 
doduetions, and throwing twenty-one mills and 10,000 per- 
sons idle fer six months. In December, 18.10, about .'JOOO 
otMffse-spinimrs at Ashton and Stnylcy Bridge turned out, 
when receiving wages by which each man could earn from 
fewDly-eight shillings to thirty shillings clear per week, and 
threw fifl^two mills and 30,(tb() persons idle for six wm-ks. 
On aU of 'these occasions the men utterly fmled m utfaininsr 
thmr otijects. Much miser5^knd distress were brought upon 
^uwind)s of industrious people, who wore willing to work, 
but durat not, for moderate w ages, and great outrages on 
iwnona and property were committed. On the last-moii- 
tioited occasion, it was found necessary to bring a body ot 
1000 troope to the place to preserve order. And these are 
tmlyafew of the many examples that might be gi\en of 
aitaitar disturbances, in which some of the work-peoiilc* 
have gone on from less to more, setting the law at defiance, 
till they have become guilty of flagrant crimes. Some 
yOdrs ago* ftt the conclusion of a turn-out in Yorkshire, 
feuVfeen pofsona were hanged on two succeeding days at 
YeA Cnstle, all of them for crimes connected w ith the lurn- 
rttat. And yet these very men at the outset, so far from coii- 
sidermg their measures lilatneable, probably deemed their 
conduct in a high degree meritorious, anrl looked upon the 
Bufferings to which it exposed them as honourable.” 

To the list of perfectly unsuccessful combinations, we 
have now to add that of the working builders in Liverpool 
and Manchester. When the strike took place some months 
veetned to be a vcfry formidable confederacy. “ As 
I understand it,” says Mr. Steward# architect and sur- 
evidence beibre the committee on 
ififf issued certain manifestoes, avow- 

ScMlftnd^nmi^r® over En^and, Ireland, and 
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been at any period within his recollection, except for a abort 
time in 1823, while the price of provisions and all other 
‘expeijses had greatly fallen since the war. “In our own 
concern at this moment,” ho adds, “ 'we have nearly 20,e00A 
wwth of building ready to put men to, that Iho men have 
neicr operated upon beyond the mere excavation of one «)f 
the foundations, and if they had waited a little, w^o should 
have been in the midst of the work; but now, having de- 
clared themsehos, our friends say, we will wait >our plea- 
sure ; let It stand.” The men at this time hucl b(?en ofl’ 
nearly a fortnight, but not an individual of them had made 
any overtures, “ and they signify to us," says Mr. Steward, 
“ that we must scud to tlu* union a written compliance with 
their terms, that we iHust enter into such engagements as 
they shuP point out, and must pay to every mun that has 
been off work four Hhillings for every day that Ik? has beer 
idle.’* “ As we wm^ in this situation,” continues the witness, 
“ not wishing to upset a deeeni set of men in the town, we 
have endeavoured to get only a few others at present ; and 
we have a resiaH'table clerk in the ofliee., and he said that 
he was sure that men might be got from Edinburgh, and 
he bus written to me a letter, in whieh he says, ‘ I received 
a letter this morning from Kdiiibiirgh, and I find iny 
friends have had U) contend \Mth what 1 (a*rlaml} did not 
antieipatc; it appears that the whole of our proceedings, a'* 
regards the ineii, are known to tlu* workmen there, and 1 
ha^e no doubt hut that every town t>t importance has been 
written to with a view to prevent uum fr(»ni corning here : 
so that, from an apprehcusuin of being nlole•^tcd, nuiiis that 
otherwisi' would he glad Ut l)e (‘iiqniAcd bf lis are 'iriAenled 
I doing so; thiife are, however, four on tln^ir jms^age, who} 
expect w'lll he here to-morrow esening. ^ 

Yet tliis organi/ation lias been f|inlo as in- 

'cffeetuul to attain tbe end ainudat, as iftlie miioii had 
been eonfin»‘d to a siiigU' IocuIjIn. Willuu thc^-t' (ck da\s. 
W(‘ oliMU'se it stall’d ni the iiew?}»apcr'., ih-d in Manehesier 
the men lia\e returned to their \\orL at tlic old wage^ ; an 1 
then* ran he no doubt that, ‘if the same result lias not alroadv 
taken place in Liwrpool, it cannot jiopsddy he much hniger 
(bdeiTod. 

Imleed, if all the w(»rkmen, Kitliout e\ce]dion. in any 
particular busmens tinuughout the kingdom, \\i‘re to enter 
mto the ch^sesl <’(au)ia(t which it i-- po^.^jhle to IVann', not l > 
work under a certain rate of wagi’s, ami if the\ were all t > 
hold firm to tlunr agreeiiK'nl, not for a lew wis'ksor months, 
but for years, they would •> 111 ) at last driM* that paiticulav 
braneh of indusfry from this to some other country. This 
would he a cahnuit) which wi* .should all feel ; hut the largest 
part of it would lal! to the shari'of tlie operatives tluomselves, 
by wliom it had been occasioned. Nor let it be imagined ibat 
there is any one, even uf onr greatest and iv])yiari’ntly moat 
firnily-cstaidislicd trader or manufactures of whidi we arc in 
such complete ]>osse?4sion, that there is no danger of our 
being deprived of it by tbe enti'rpnse of iivul nations. On Hui 
contrary, of those which now give their sole employment to 
many hundreds of thouKaiids of our labouring population, 
there are some which it will evident ly rerjuire our very 
greatest efforts to retain. VVe have alivad) mentioned the 
growing competition which our hardw^jire nianufaeture bun 
for some tim# past experioneed in the foreign market, from 
the rising cstablisUmeuts of the continent. It appears, 
that the w'ages of labour in England are generally three 
times higher than those paid throughout the conlinent, and 
it is distinctly stated, that at the great cutlery establishment 
of Molshciin, near Strasburg, tlie wage.s of the oporalivc 
saw-manufaeturer.s urc uelually less tliun one-twelltb of 
those of the same description of workmen in Shcirield, 
Work, which in S he ffitdd costs fifteen bhillings, or sometimes 
even twenty shnlings, is done at Molshoirii for one shilling 
and twopence. Again, we have seen what has been iho 
fate of the sbipbvnlding business in those ports when; com- 
binations among tbe workmen exist. This is another trade, 
which ut this moment wu should find no ineonKiderablo 
difficulty in keeping, oven were these combinations not to 
come in aid of other euuaes which are already driving it 
abroad. The expenses both of building, equipping, and of 
navigating ships, are considerably greater in Knglaivl 
than either in Sweden, in Denmark, in Norway, or in 
Prussia ; and, in point of fact, a good many Britisli ships 
havo of lato .gone to foreign ports for repair. Thorn is no 
ream why our capitalists in that businef^^ should not have 
their vessels also built abroad ; and they will do so# wo 
tliQ charges at homo are kept up 
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greatly above the level of those elsewhere^ either by eom- ! 
binatioiis or in uny other way. One of the mo$t intelligent 
witnesses examinod by tho late committee on mfcnufac- 
tums, and one who is far from being disposed to admit the 
inferiority of England in other departments, allow* tliat, in 
Rhiphuilcling, the Amcncans are at present fully twenty 
years before ns. In what was anciently the greatest manu- 
fuctiiro of this country, thnt of woollens, foreign nations are 
in like manner begitining to supplant us. The woollen 
nianulacture of the Netherlands, in particular, ia already 
a forniidable rival to our own, and is competing with u» 
most Hucces^fully in certain foreign markets. In the 
Oiccian Arcdiipelago, for instancy, according to tho evi- 
dence of an oxtensivo wool-broker examined ^bcfojje the 
lute committtfO, “tho whole of the trade is at present 
getting into tlie hands of the Netherlands manuiactuters.” 
The manufacture of the coarser description.s of goods is 
also rapiilly on the advance in Prussia, Saxony, and Rus-sia. 
But it IS in tlic cotton trad(‘, now by far tho groatost car- 
ried on in thi.s country, that we are at this moment most 
seriouslv pressed upon from all sides by foreign competi- 
tion. Tint Americans esjHicially, who grow the raw mate- 
rial in their own <*ountrv, and whose machinery is almost 
all driven by the cheap power of water, have advantages 
over us in this manufucturo, against which it will rctjuire 
our most slremauis exertions to en.ihle us to hear up. Tlve 
people of till' Ihiiteii Stales iirr already on a par with 
if not a-heu(l of us, in all that part of the husiness winch 
belongs no ifiMninicn* ingenuity and dexieril). Tiie\ 
caniiolhiiuki’ th^‘ inachincrv so cheaply as it can he made 
here, hut they make it quite as well. “ Of all the improve- 
monis of gr(‘at ininorlance that ha\e been nnele for the last 
two >ear‘',’' says Mr. Kirkniun Kinlay, in Ins evidence 
before the Oonuuittce on Muiuifiu'tures, “ tin; invention has 
been in Ainerwu." Another witness adroiis, timt in all the 
coarser descrijition.s of cotton goKuls for their own domestic 
eonsiini jitioii, tin* American niauufaetmers. oven without 
the prot(‘ctJon uf the tanlf, can now perfectly well hem the 
roiii|H?titi<»n of England. They even ‘‘Xport these coarse 
goods, whieli tro h) the name of domestics, and wliich one 
\yitne.s> dehcnhes as adapted “for eyery purpose that 
almost any body c.in re((inre,’' in large q\iantitie.s to varifni.s 
foreign countnes. I'hoy are sold exTen-ively in Turkey, 
in South Am 4 ;rKyi, ami even in British India, where they 
compete with iIkko of English manufacture in Chilcutta 
itMdt*. They are al^-o in deuiaud in the 1 miles. Nay, 

it I'J doubtful yviietlier tliey h'i\i* not of hfle found Ihtur 
way to England. Mr. Bates, of tho house of Haring and 
Brotliers, says in lus evidence, that althougli he lia.s not 
as yet heard of these American goods having been actu illy 
sold 111 l^ondon, sucli a ciirunist.im'c has been spoken of 
;is very likely to happen. All this prosperity, and, indeed, 
Uio cotton mumifacture of America altogether, may he sui<l 
to have .sprung up within llie last twentv years. But the 
Amorieans are not enr only rivals. At, the conclusion of the 
war in 1^1 h tlnwe was no considerable cotton inanufaclure 
any whore exeept in this country. Now’, as is stated hj 
Mr. Finlay in his evidence, there is scareely any part of the 
Continent* in whicli n great manufacture uf cotton is not ciir- 
ried on. Tin French imw export c()tton good.? of a pariieuhir 
description in considerable quantities to various distant parts 
of the world ; iiiel especially lo Brazil and other countries 
in South America. Wo used tiinnerly to supply cotUm 
goods to Switzerland for re-exportation lo Franco ; if Switz- 
erland still carries on that trade with France, she now" 
manufactures what she sends thither herself. In Austria, 
in Prussia, in Saxony, in Hungary, in the Tyrol, and even 
in Russia, the manufacture lia.s also ta)|en root and is ex- 
tending itself. Mr. Milne, cotton-spinner <»f Crompton, neai* 
Oldham, states in his ovidence before tlie late committee, 
that very cotton-yarn is now spun at the mills of the 
Pacha in Egypt; and that it has of late met that sent from 
this (xiuntry in the market of Bombay. And the skill and 
enterprise with which many of the foreign establishments ore 
condwted aro placed in a *‘rong hg^t m ^ folfemng 
passages from tho evidence of Mr. W. ^ Gteg. Speaking 



•om^ of (me 
liad 

ei^, I con 
come 
lorth's Throstle, 


among others tho Ptrituse : 
individual who learned the i 
commenced business at 
largest and wealthiest hntnii 
spindles. * *** With resp^ td ' 
state a remarkable fact ; that a 

from Ameri(‘a, known by the lUuiNr IMr . . . , 

which, when I left England, wcw’dttly just beginning ^be 
knowm ; and I do not suppose twenty of tb®^ liad been 
put up in Emgland ; and when I saw ithe mill of BajOli 
Bouton, almost forty milc.s from Vienna* that 

machine actually going there, and 1 hroufi^ feonjO STOO 
of the yarn which it made, which was neuny eQOrf lO ptft 
own ; and he made it, not from having soeri the mscbinOf 
but from having heard of tho principle. Tliis eliovs 
th^ are not men to be despised in the race of campOtilj^.’ 

The tradexthus circumstanced, the ojieratives of tJcoftSpd 
are at this inoriuAit doing their utmost still further elaa- 
burrass and endanger. Mr. William Graham, cotton- 
spinnor, Glasgow, in his ovidence before the committee bu 
maimfactums, states, that in that city the spinners only 
used to combine; hut that, lately, the dressers have fw- 
hiwed their example, ,Jl^nd still more recently, the femiue 
workers have, under direction of the men, formed them- 
selves into unions for the purpose of raising their wagM 
lo an equality with those of the men. The wages which, aU 
these classc.s of operatives arc receiving, are considerablv 
higher than those paid in Lancashire ; the Bame wrork 
which in that county is done for three shillings and MXpence 
costing the manufacturer, it is affirmoil, four shilhn|fa and 
elcvtiipcnco in Glahgow. The gains of the men in the 
latter place are stated lo run from thirty-five shUlinga to 
ihrtv-tvvo slhlhngs a week. In these circumstanpes* Mr. 
(graham and his partners had hecn driven, much ogam^ 
their inclmalion, to introduce self-aetiug niujes Into thw 
manufactory, by which they liad been enabled h> disimsa 
all their spinners. The piecers, two of whom were under 
each spinner, give all tho attention which the mulw ne- 
iiuire for a trilling addition to their weekly wages. If we 
can,’* says Mr. Graham, we will turn out even the women, 
to introduce those mules.’* M considers, and apparently 
with ample reason, that he has been forced upon the adop- 
tion of this expedient by circum.sUinces which left him uo 
choice. Before adopting the selfacting mule;’ he savs, 
“ I had the ph‘ns drawn, and I called a depumtmu of the 
men in, and explained it to them, and I said, * You drive 
Us cither lo lake mai hines, or you drive us to ^nkruptcy, 
nr to stop our works : here is an onlcr going on to Man- 
chester for self acting mules ; wo do not wish to introduce 
thorn, and we will he the last house to introduca them* if 
you will take tho same wages that they have in Loncoshke ;* 
and they said, ‘It is of no use, we are determined not to 
reduce our wapes.' '' The witness is ashed. mTe roe 
hpinners taken unv stops to prevent you using th^I To 
answers. “No. I think the precaution I toe* of 
warning them, and the offer 1 mode, have prevented 
taking any steps, or expressing any disapprobatkm* X 
said to one of them one day, ‘You see what you navo 
brought upon yourselves he said, ‘1 am sorry rot it ; but 
\ 0 Q are rather hurrying us: you arc coming too fhst upon 
us ; it is hard to do it so rapidly.’ " We are sory to find 
from other passages in Mr. Graham s evidence, th^ 

Scotch unionists have not yet altogether abiuiaoiiea tneir 

old habit of resorting to actual > iolcnce in order to edJgp^ 

their follow’-workmen lo leave their employment wkott ^eit 

tlireats fail to have that eilvct. They are d^scni^ ai 

setting a watch upon the streets to prevent men 

the obnoxious manufactory ; and they . 

body that comes,” says Mr. Graham, ‘‘in 

manner, even t) taking their lives il it were 

-Within a week hefore I left G asgow be 

beat a person, and he came back to 

and alarmed, and he was obhgcd to go out. O^JT these 

Glasgow spinners went over some time m 

with the object of introducing unions monft 

of that country : hut ho came witbm Mtmg toet 

with any success in his missiou. The works Wete so Mt- 

tored, that he found it impostihlej ho to bring thp men 

together. ... 

ni8 wild Kit*!)!?. fV 

jng Gla,«e> all over ^ 1*0114 la TOtdeniiwd to ^ at pws 
sorioualy entertained hf *oioe of the ^ralec leaden. 
impautioabUity, «t him on the contemplstod.'' 
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Dkcbsiher, 


RufiSciently e^ndent The faUure of the attempt made by 
the Glaseow emiasaJT in America, may serve for an ex- 
feple of the diffleulUes which stand in the way of exten- 
sion of such a combination even to countries whore the 
government, the laws, and the state of society utmld seem 
t(^ offer tlio greatest facilities to the attainment of that ob- 
ject. But this is not all. A union of the wurkmou of al! 


countries, even if it could be accomplished, would not an- 
swer the end for which it is proposed, unless it wens to he 
the means of bringing wages everywhere to the same level, 
But does* any person, who considers for a iiif,mient the dil- 
ferent circumstances in which diff(M-eiit countries are jilaced, 
believe this to bo possible? Could any cnmhination raise 
the wages of the sawmakers of Molsheiin. for instance, to 
the level of those of Shefliel.l ? The difference of priccis 
generally in the two countries would lorhia this ever 
being done. And this diffiuvnco ol pieces depends, in 
part at least, upon |>cciiliarities, not only in tho social state 
of the two countries, hut cnch iu theiv geo£jruphleal posi- 
tion, their climate, tlieir natural productions, and those 
other physical points wUi(‘h arc altogether independent ot 
human control. In fuel, to say that pritujs shall he the 
same over all the world, (and without that wages cannot be 
the same,) is just as absurd, as it would he to 8a>, that in 
any porthmlar country had hind should let as high as «jo(k 1 
land, and land ever so distant from tho inarkeb as liigh as 
that in their immediate neighbourhood. The existing in- 
ef|ualitieR hero are what no advance in cnili/ation Mill 
probably ever be able altogether to destroy. j 

The only case inwhieli a comhinniion of workmen can 
succeed for any considerable time in maintaining a high 
standard of wages, is M’hen they have both cslahlished a 
t'omplete monopoly in their oum hands ol a jiurticHilar busi- 
ness, and M^hcn their nuniher is so limilc'd, that the puhhe 
demand for the article which they produce gives tlumi all 
full employment. It is in this way, that the operatives 
belonging to the saw-trade in Shellield have continued to 
secure their high rate of wages. From peeidiar circum- 
stances connected with their trade, they have Ix'en eniihled, 
for some years past, to pre!*vr\r a close monopoly of it Ioki 
ceitain limited numlwr of li^inds. This trade employs only 
between 600 and 700 individuals, and is cntireU conlined to 
Sheffield. New hands, therefore, in ca«io of a strike cannot 
be obtoinod from other places ; nor (jould they be easily or 
soon provided elecMdiere, as before any person can work at 
the trade, he must have served an apprcntice.ship, and he 
cannot become a good workman till after many > ears' prac- 
tice. In all thc.se respects, the trade presents a complete 
contrast to most others, in wliicli comhination.s luive been 
attempted — and especially to the several hranclies of the 
cotton manufacture*. The saw-inakcrs of Shellield, M’ilh the 
view of preventing any increase of their numberR, have 
availed themselves of ihc advontages of tlieir position to 
exclude all, except the sons of journeymen, from entering 
the trade ; but they arc not so powerful, it would appear, as 
to be always able to enforce the ob.Hervance of this regulation. 
In the evidence reported by the Commiltec onManufacUircs, 
Mr. Jackson is asked. If any employer M ere to try to break 
tlirough this rule, would he on that account be depri\ed of 
the services of all his workmen? to which lie replie.s, “ In 
the beginning of last year, and also of this year, our ivork- 
nien in the saw-trade turned out for nearly one month at 
each period, in consequence of our taking an apprentice 
that was not ffie son of a journeyman. In coiiso.jueiR*o of 
having many orders on hand at that time, we at last c.on- 
form^ to the dictation of the workmen, hut bubsequently 
there being a falling off in trade, we look the Hpjireiitice, 
and still have him in our manufactory." 

This practice, we would remark by the by, adopted b) 
the workmen belonging to a particular trade, of excluding 
all other persons from entering it, appears to u.s to be one 
which the general body of the labouring population will 
hardly encourage by their approval, if they take tho view 
they ought to do either of their interests or their rights. 
In a free country, tlic advantages of every different branch 
* of industry ought to he open to all ; and these attempts, by 
certain classes, to appropriate to themselves particular tracts 
of common domain, would scorn to be nothing else 

g and insults offered to the rest of the comntunity. 
re attempts which the independent spirit of the peo- 
jr fairly, bo expected to discountenance and put down, 
as attention shall have been properly awakened to 
\slr ohaioctei: ancl toadoney. They have already 


begun to operate with great severity in some directions^ By 
far the .most distressed class of our operatives for some time 
past have been the hand-loom weavers, both in the cotton, 
the silk, and the linen manufactures. The natural re- 
source of every dcxscription of artiznns, when the trade 
which they have been bred happens to be depreascil, is 
transfer themselves to some other of easy adpnrcment, 
which is more fortunately circAimstanced. The transition 
from one branch of mechanical industry to another is ol on 
a mere step, and the change might be made with tho 
greatest euho, were there no restrictive laws or customs to 
bar the M ay. It is collfc^serl that these h aiuM com ive aver. s 
would make the host offidl poM'ordoom weavers and dres- 
sers, iToin tlic expericMic,e and knowledge they have ac- 
(luiivd in their original occupation, and the nmnutacturers 
say they would prefer them to nil others. But- the unions, 
111 many cases. Mull not pia-nnt them 1 o he introduced into 
tho mills. In other trades, these unions w^ill not allow even 
their children to he employed. The evidence ot the liaml- 
looni M'eave.rs who Mere examined by the Commi tee on 
Maiinfactures contains manv c/jnqdaints on tins ncau, - 
Thus, Richard Needham, Inuid-loom weaxer, Ironi ^reat 
Bolton, aher ha^iug gixen a deploraldc account ot 

tiuition of himself and his fellow-M’orknien, IS as e( , - re 

the fathers of famihe-. bringing up their clnldivn U) Imml- 
loom weaving ? " to which hi-^ replv is, “ 1 ia‘\ are o i igo(_ i 
<^^so: all the oilier tnules comhine t-gi'lli u to 
M cavers' ehildron coming into tlieir tnirle, and if a 
was to lake a weaver’^ child an a])prenlice. they wo.ild luri 
out against him." What is ihi. hul persecuUoli, and cruel 

persecution, in spirit and ni ettecl t n., 

Tlic circumstance, we have mentioned might pioui) ^^ 
enable the operati\<‘ saw -makers of Shedicld to retain their 
irionojioly for ii»>nie tune to (aane, were 
run ' ‘ ' ‘ 


;reat deal of 
to in this way, 

‘ a stnki', forms, 


nopoiv ]..r s,niK' 't 1^“', ‘J 

.....s on’ioiiv:; bnikoi) up l.v cmnpvtiU.m fuim nbro.i.t. iiut 
if the- wiiKi-.' of workmen m 1hi= ti;ule :vro m> imicli lower in 
AUaee. there wonkl H-ein to be no re.e-oii wlit we shoulii 
not irnporl ovir sow» iroin ihut eoiiiiliw inste.ul ol n.iMnn 
them muunfactured at liome. K\eii it the Shetheld mono- 
pi.lv, bowel or, shoiiUl leimuii nmbsturbeil, it uiiiv be ques- 
tiunuble whether the (-ams of the wovkimn are leiilly 
greater than they would he were llie trade 

Tlieir union is staled to have cost them a * 

monev. The expense winch trades are put 
including v\ hat they lose when tlu’V inaki* 
in all cases, a serious dedui tioii from any tmnpoiary 
which their comhinat ion iivay occasion all N hi mg them. J ho 
workmen,*’ observes Mr. ,3ii(:kson, in his evidence hetoietiie 
lute commiltec, “ does not Ixnudit, strictly speaking, hy coin- 
biiiation ; though he gets high wages, he has sometimes to 
pay 20 per cent, out of his wnigcs for keeping np the com- 
biuatioii, besides an occasional levy iif one pound: and be- 
sides, to obtain this advantage, it trequeiilly luqipens that 
they' are out. of employ ment for several months : so that 1 
have Irequenlly said to the vvorkineii that I deiy them to 
prove that any steady, industrious man over bencUied by it ; 
tliat is to say, that tho cost of ohl.iiiimg this udyuiice is 
greater than tho advantage ultimately realizcMl, And 
again, being at.ked, “Have the romhiniitioiis you have inen- 
lioncd liud the tendeiiey of raising the price ol the article 
generally ?" the same wilin.‘ss replies ; “ My opinion is, that 
they Jiiive a tendency ultimately to reduce it : an augmen- 
tation of wages has taken place ; if trade has been remark- 
ably bri.sk, and the demand made by the workmen has 
mostly been for an exorbitant price, the price has generally 
been maintained for u very short tune, for a month perhaps, 
to execute the orders on hand, hut the price of goods vyas iu 
consequunec' so furaugmtmied as to stop the demand in our 
foreign markets, ami, a .suhseijucni reaction taking place, it 
has been ascertained that after a turn out of workmen and n 
consequent augiuonlatlou in the price of goods, every third 
sea.son or every third half-year (a.s the American orders 
come usually twice a year) the price has fallen much below 
the previous level, and when workmen have attempted to 
gain exorbitant w ages for their labour, it has ended in the 
sequel by bringing the rate of their labour to a le.sb standard 
than that from which they previously started. ’ 

We believe that tliese observations will he completely 
home out by exiiericnce; anil we earnestly commend them 
to the fconsidoration of the working classes. Another of the 
witnesses examined by tho committee, who, though tiow a 
manufacturer, had been himself for many years a workman, 
says, speaking of comhihaiionB^ “ I believe if the 
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Were better informed on thcBo sulticcto, much ^food might 
result from it. 1 have frcqueiitly thought that it Would ^ 
very useful if some cheap nietlio(l were resorted to of dis- 
aeminatini^ information on this subject among the work- 
men.” We have endeavoured to supply this desideratum, 
and both by a statement of general iiriiiciples and an in- 
duction of facts to furnish the materialH for aright judgment 
on a question, the urong side of whicli is by no means with- 
out its plausibilities, though we do not think they are such 
as ailer full consideration ought to deceive any mind of 
onlinary intelligence or acuteness. Let one very simplo and 
incontrovertible ti*uth he kept in vjew, and the whole matter 
is clear. No opfjratiorifi of the itnions can ij^crea^e cow* 
sumption. -In other words, they cannot give move emplqv- 
meni to the body of workmen than they had before. On 
the contrary, if they raihc the nominal rate of W'ages, they 
will infallibly diminish consumption. They will reduce the 
quanlily of (Muploymimt. They can never therefore rerawly 
a .stale of tilings in which the (listress of the vvorkmen is 
oernsioned by the want of sutlicient <‘mplo\ment for their 
whole nuniher. They cun never wTuken, though they may 
strengthen, the source and cause of this evil, which, as we 
have said ^before, is always the excessive numbers of the 
workmen, iis compared witli the public demand for their 
services. 

The amount at which wages naturally settle down,^ is 
iilwavs that at winch the greatest possible (quantity of cm- 
plovineal isg?iy(‘n to^he genenU body of the workmen. 
All) thing the eftVet of whicli is ptmnaiicntly to disturb this 
level (except.! iflleed it bii a monopoly .secured to a certain 
limited iiuinhor of prodmuirs) cannot benefit, hut must in- 
lure tile interests f)f the general body of worknieii. Tdic 
aggregate sum going to them ai the shape of wages will be 
less than it would otherwise he. The gums o'l those who are 
emploM^d limy be grealer fa* the time: hut either these 
persons will have less eoiislunl enij)h»\ment than they other- 
wise would liave, nr the mimher will he greater than it 
ollierwjse would hi' of those w ho have uu ciiqiloyment at all. 

Jf ihe wages of all lia^-ses of workmen were to be thus 


raised above their iiataral‘‘lAitr^i^><fce\JidvM would bo 
counterbalanced also in anotl^ wai]^ Every thing wbflld 
be only so much the dearehv higher wa| 5 es of tho 
mason would raise tho rent of houses tudse of the cabinet- 
maker would raise the price luifilitare; thoso of the 
journeyman baker would raise pfice of bread ; thoso of 
the cotton-Hpinner, the wool-comb^, and the other deserip- 
tions of artisans employed in the fabrication of ^tiling would 
fender that in a corresponding degree more expensive; and 
80 with every other artielo. The rise of ,,wggei would be 
merely nomrtial. 

In short, and to conclude, there is no possible way of per- 
manently raising the price of unskilled labour except by a 
dirninutfon of the tniuiber of that portion of the general 
populatiomhvhich consists of unskilled labourers. Ai^l this 
will be brought/ibout only by the mcrelxse of Capital and the 
Diffusion of Knowledge. Ihe more capitalists and the, more 
educated persons, .the smaller will be tlie number of those 
having little more but the strength of their sinews adiereby 
to gain their subsistence. The ^vorking classes therefore 
have an interest in the increase of capital and Uio diffusion 
of knowlwlge, even apart from each man's chance of ac- 
quiring a yKirtion 9f the one or other of these possefiHODs 
himself. By means of the growth and spread of capital and 
knowledge in the community generally, the pressure arising 
from their oum excessive numbers w'lll be relieved. By tho 
emigration, us it were, of some of them to the Wealthy and 
educated classes, the rest who remain in the class of work- 
men will fare the better. And as for machinery, e^ainst 
which so many prejudices exist, it is not only the instru- 
ment by which the growth of capital is mainly fac^tated 
and quickened, but it is in all probability that by which the 
final and complete emancipation of the working classes 
is to he wrought. When machinery is brought into use to 
tlie utmost extent, there will be no unskilled labourers, and 
all the social evils now cxpt'rienced from the existence of a 
large part of the population in that condition — evils which 
we fear are in some degree inseparable Irom that state of 
things—wdll be done away. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF IMPORTED ARTICLES. 

Thi‘ following T.ihlo, exiracled from the Report of the Committee on Manufactures, presents the Prices of some of the 
most eoiisidcnihlc Imported arliclc.s for the last Five Years, about the 1st of May in each Yean „ 
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Tea, Bohea, conimoii tind middling, ihjf lb. . . 

• Congou, ditto, jicr lb, . . . • • 

. C'ofl’i'Cj .fuimticii, middling, per .... (». 

St. Dniningo, ditto .... . 

t.'oeoa, West India, common, dido . . . . //. 

Bum, LmvardH, proof, per imperial gaJluii . . 

Ciishia Ligiiea, jier ewk . . . . . • h. 

C-IoveM, BoiirlKiu, per lb. . . * • • 

Kill megs, unsorted, per lb. . • • • « 

Mace, Si^coiids, per lb, • • • 

Pepper, j)or lb. . • . « • . • 0. 

(iiiiget, Kast laditt; per cwt. • • ■ •• I*. 

Tobacco, per II). ,,,••• . b. 

I'otton, Sunit, {ter lb, • . . . •</-;>! 

liowed, ditto . • • . • • U. ji. 

Tallow, llusviun, i>er cwt. . . . • . p. 

Wool, German, the lowest sorts of SilcM-i and Saxoiq ) 
flocks, and good Australia flocks, j»t'r lb. . . <i. p. f 

" d. p.< 

. b 
. L 
. . 6 . 

. 4. 
*. tL p* 

. 4. 

. . 4, 

. d. p, 
m d. p, 

• d.p. 

, 4. 
d,p. 

\ i>.j^ 

• d. pj 

• A. 


Middling sorts, per lb. . . 

Silk, Italian, liergaiu, and Milan Cocoons, per lb. 
— — Persian, per lb. • 

T.itler China, ditto • » . • • 

Taysaum Chuia, ditto • . • • ^ 

Flux, per ton . • • • • • • 

Saltpetre, per cwt. - • • • • * 

indigo, coniiumiiig qualities, iier lb. . • • 

Barilla, Teuerifle, per ton . . . ♦ . 

Sicily, ditto • • • • • ■ 

* Spanish, ditto . • • • • 

Brimstoiie, ditto * • • 

Madder RiMits, Turkey, per civh t 
Olive Oil, per ton • • • 

Palm Oil, per cwt • • 

Opium, per lb. • * • 
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.Ji «’/•!: 

/4jf n’ /-IJ 

/■5fl “ /‘■J 
43/ 

2/1 

2,7 

Hi/ a’ 18/ 
10 / 

1-l/G 

12/3 

42/. 

30/ a’ 35/ 
3/ a’ 4/ 
7L 

lot 18,.6it> 
SI. 

:M/a>eg/ 

m »’ 54/. 

‘39/ ■' 

14/*n5/ 


1S33. 


J/9i a’ 1/10 

2/ a’ 2/7 
91/ a’ 93/ 
55/ a> 57/ 
'.0/ a’ 56/ 
1/9 w i/«a 
70/ a’ 72/ 
/U a’ J/3 
4/10 a’ 5/ 
5/4 a’ 5, 9 
/3ja’/4 
37/ 

/4««’/S 

/6* 

'‘•V. 


3 /' 

13/ m 
'8/9 

IV: 

-w \ 


»»/ •* 37/ 
8/6 4? 4/0 

■'04 1 

mio#. 

14 /. 

58/. 

33/ 


# b. !d«ai» quoted io Sa»d« A f. Duty W|i4. , 



ELECTOI^AI^ FRANCHISE OP ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Ik tie followia^ Tables is given some curious information relating to the electoral franchise, and its exercise. The first 
eoatains a list of all tho cities and boroughs in England and Wales, Bonding members to parliament, with their total 
<iK>pulation, th‘6 total 4?^ber of ton-pound houses, and tho number ef those regiatored ; the number of rogistored free- 
men ; the number persons polled whorever there was a contest ; and tho expenses, in every instance, of the returning 
officer. Tlie seUoud contains a list of counties, their total population, and the iiopulatiun exclusive of that of the 
represented towns, with the number of rogisU'red voters, and tho number polled wherever tho election was contested. 









Pop iilnl lull. 

jflO IlouacH. 

ItoKialorod 
jCIO ITouses. 

1lo^i8l(‘rcd 

Ji'roenirn. 

r< till'd. 

I'.xpiMues uf till' 

IlcturiiiiiK OrtWi#r. 

Abingdon • 


. 


• 



5,2r)0 

451 

300 


201 

no charges 

Audovar 

, 






4,966 

322 

229 

17 

no cuuttist 



Arundel * 


• 


• 



2,605 

254 

351 

, 


i'lO 

10 0 

Ashburton * 







4,165 

342 

146 

52 

, , 

5 

0 0 

Ashtou-under-Lyoe 





33,597 

610 

433 

• • 

383 i 

72 

17 6 

Aylesbury • 







4,907 


1,654 

. T . 

1^269; 

143 

8 7 

Baobury ♦ 


• 


• 



5,900 

365 

329 


, 

109 

10 6 

Barnetaple • 







0,840 

607 

459 

261 

681 

100 

4 0 

Bath . 


• 


a 



50,802 ^ 

2 ,,946 r 

7,314 

2,8.53 


2,329 

248 

8 6 

Beaumaris, 8fc. 







, , 

329 

, , 

, , 



Bedford 







6,959 

493 

975 

597 

961 

249 

8 10 

Berwick • 







• 8,920 

582 

269 

436 

6.53 

172 

4 7 

Beverley « 




• 



' 8,302 

507 

146 

865 

972 

50 

10 0 

Bewdley* • 







4,132 

484 

312 

25 

. 

46 

16 0 

Birmingham * 




. 



140,980 

6,5.32 

4,309 

. , 

• 

Blackburn • 







27,091 

023 

626 


607 

127 

2 10 

Bodmin • 







5,228 

311 

222 

30 

222 

10 

is 0 

Bolton-le-Moors 







43,390 

1,612 

1,040 

, , 


210 

15 6 

Boston 







12,8lcS 

1,000 

88.5 

372 

788 

103 

7 0 

Bradford 







43,537 

1.083 

1,139 


967 

(1.5 

9 0 

Brecon 







5,020 

'3.50 

242 

, , 

22 1 

no 

13 0 

Bridgnorth * 







0,284 

339 

740 

■ m 


11 

1!; 0 

Bridgewater * 




. 



7,087 

611 

4K4 


. 

no , 

43 2 0 

Bridport 







4,242 

342 

111 

'322; 

400 

Brighton • 




• 



41 ,994 

2,763 

1 ,649 


1,434 

420 • •3 

Bristol 







103,880 

9,785 

5,000f 

5,309 

6,333 

871 

16 9 

Buckingham . 




• 



7,418 

307 

. 300 

, , 

270 

.39 

19 S 

Bury 







19,140 

70.') 

535 

, , 

159 

126 

13 6 

Bury St. Kdmunds 



, 



11,430 

719 

550 

• 30 

.521 

H 

3 0 

Colne * 







4,876 

519 

170 

15 




Cambridge , 







20,917 

1,160 

1,420 

79 

1,247 

134 

7 6 

Canterbury 







15,314 

067 

302 

1,209 



7 6 

Cardiff, &c, . 




, 



0,187 

827 

6H7 


’533 

104 

16 2 

Cardigan, &c. 







2,795 

072 

400 

564 

none 

none 

Carlisle 







20,000 

893 

571 

406 

049 

41 

15 0 

Carmarthen, &c. 







0,995 

9.10’ 

404 

280 

.567 

78 

S 0 

Carnarvon, &c. 




, 



7,042 

774 

544 

31 1 

773 



Chatham . 







24,070 

1,174 

077 

, 

572 

76 

10 1 

Cheltenham * . 




, 



22,942 

2,100 

919 

, 


27 

18 (» 

Ctnwter 







21 ,363 

1,800 

049 

1,379 

1,574 

87 

f. 0 

Chlehe4er 




, 



8,270 

OKO 

503 

349:n 

771 

.12 

15 0 

Chippsnbum 







5,270 

312 

1)2 

96* 

183 

34 

2 0 

Christehtirch * 







6,077 

303 

200 



23 

1) 10 

Cirencester • 







5.420 

329 

004 



61 

11 6 

Chthero 







8,915 

3.59 

288 

18 

281* 

28 

10 0 

Cockermouth 







6,022 

3.50 

305 

s • 

25.5 

30 

5 U 

Colchester 




. 



16.167 

.500 

023 

476 

991 

77 

ir> 0 

Coventry 

* 


, 


• 


27,070 

1,500 

529 

2,750 

1,989 

189 

9 4 

Cricklade'*‘ • 







1 ,042 


1 ,534 

, 

, , 

51 

3 0 

Dartmouth 







4,597 

422 

221 

22 

• \ • 

uoiie 

Deuliigh, &c. • 




• 



3,780 

743 

.350 

781 

uoiie 

Derby ^ . 







23,007 

1,684 

1,012 

372 

l’l30 

66 

6 0 

Devizes 'I 




• 



4,502 

409 

292 

23 

276 

no 

9 0 

Dev on port 







44,454 

2,500 

1,777 

• * 

1,477 

.314 

0 0 

Dorchester 




• 



3,0.13 

333 

322 


no contest 



Dover * 







1J,9J4 

1,743 

367 

V2(.l 

1,396 

150 

11 8 

Broitwich 







0,493 

311 

230 


nune 

Dudley 







23,043 

800 

670 


540 

61 

12 10 

Durham 




• 



10,125 

448 

314 

492 

768 

70 

11 9 

Evesham . 







3,991 

330 

195 

J04 

332 

07 

10 1) 

Exeter . 




. 



28,201 

3,010 

' 2,366 

586 

2,092 

232 

0 0 

Eye 







7,015 

3:10 

200 

53 


37 

4 0 

Finsbury 




• 



22,086 

23,266 

10,309 

, , 

7, ’314 

463 

15 n 

Flint, Ac. • 







2,216 

709 

303 

976 


7 

3 10 

Frome . • 




• 



12,240 

450 

322 

, , 

263 

64 

10 0 

Gateshead 





« 


20,601 

7.50 

454 

. \ 


12 

19 4i 

Gloucester 







11,933 

760 

802 

725 

1,197 

48 

12 0 

Grantham 





a 


7,448 

475 

202 

496 

650 

24 

4 7. 

Greenwich • 




• 



64,336 

6,142 

2,714 


2, .391 

215 

0 0 

Great Grimsby 





• 


6,836 

338 

303 

353 

455 

4 

4 0 

Qudfurd 




• 



3,813 

431 

269 

73 

303 

25 

IB 8^ 

Halifax 





• 


34,437 

1,300 

531 


492 

1-05 

0 0^ 

Harwich 




, 



4,297 

202 

188 

16 

180 

41 

12 0 

Hastings , 







10,097 

1,125 

554 

20 

473 

93 

11 11 

Haverfordwest) &c. 






3,915 

584 

539 

184 


none j 

Heiston 

. 




• 


10,845 

225 

281 

60 


none 

Hereford , , 




• 



10,280 

617 

459 

461 


126 

18 2 

Hertford 
Honiton 
Horsham , 

* 






5,247 ^ 

273 

70011 

■ • 

*67ii 

140 

9 0 




. 



8,509 

318 

511% 

• • 

503 

47 

6 0 

• 






5, 105 

365 

257 


. IB8 

26 

1 0 ' 

Rndderstield 




• 



19,035 

14P 

608 

• # 

‘415 " 

•39 

17 5- 


♦ only, f J^^.cludiug frseholders. t Scot and Lot. 6 Including Scot and Ltot voter |[ Freemen naidietiDituUfUd 

.IT Scot wodLot^ dliJFotwallopera^ 480. 



Dec. 1838. 


COMPAimN TO THE NEWSPA|i^ 


Hull • • . • 

HuntinffJoa • 

Uythe . • • 

liwwich • 

Kendiil 

XulderminNter 
KnaniHlH>ruu}^h • 

LamUsth , 

Lancukter . 

Lauucctttoii . • 

ItOfdM » . t 

Jueici’Hter , 
Leoiiiiodter . • 

JL|;w«^s * « 

Lichticld • . • 

Liucoln • • 

Littkoord . . • 

Liverpool . . 

Louduu (City) . 

Ludlow 
Lyme Rej-iH 
l.*yiuin^tou . 

Lyiiii Ke^is • « 

MaccleiiHeld « 
Maidtstono . • 

Maldon 

Maitnebliury . 

Malton . . 

Manchester « 

M*frfW>)ruugh * . 

iUarlo^v , • 

M Ilf \le hone'. 

Mertliyr Tidvil • 

MiiliiurKt “ . • 

Mniimouth, Kc. m 

Mont^oniejy, &c. 
Morpeth 

Nowaik . , 

N ewcHst le-uuder-Ly uc 

Newcastle-iipoti-Tyue 

Newport 

ISorthulierton 

Northampton • 

Norwich • 

N'otlMlLjhaUl 

UhUiiiin • 

Oilord* . • 

Peiiiorokr, 

)Vur\n and Falmouth 
Peterborough 
Pflei'btield 
Ply mouth . * 

Pouteiiuct « 

I'oole . * • 

Porthuiouth 
Preston • 

Badiior, S:c. • 

Ue.ullnp; 

liei^'ate 

Itetford 

Kirhniond 

Kipon , 

Kochuale , 

Rochester 

Rye and iVinchelsea 
Salford 
Salishiiry • 

Sandwich 
Scarborou^di 
Shiif^eshury . • 

Sheltield . 

Shoreham . • 

Shrewsbury 
Southampton • 

South Shields • 
Southwark . 

Stafford * 


Bt. Albans • 

St. Ives . 
Stamford 
Stockport . 
Stoke-u|>on-Trent # 
Stroud • • 


Population. 


Freenen. 


l^Ep<*!*i«»» (if tho 

lUiarainK Oflleet. 

54,110 ♦ 

3,133 

2,350 

1,513 

3, $05' ' 

i d7 4 i 

5,413 

200 

384 


M/ 

S'i 30 16 3 

8,919 

537 

418 

51 


; W>*."37 , 3 

20,454 

1,800 

875 

344 

953;; ^ 

•' . 73 10 0 

11,577 

682 

327 


* ^ 

none 

20,865 

500 

390 

, , 

332 

39 a 6 

6,894 

369 

278 

, 

260 

da (1 0 

160,t)l3 

16,405 

4,768 


3,220 

227 13 11 

12,613 

653 

261 

848 


now# 

5,414 

327 

241 

* • • 

223 


123,393 

• 6,683 

above 4000 


, , 

161 14 a 

39,433 

1,900 

1,200 

1*569 

2,795 

147 0 

5,249 

. 195 

756 

23 

]]iu cuutebt 

14 3 6 

, 8,592 

832 

188 

C90W 

65 9 0 

6,499 

420 

563 w 

298 

*503 

136 17 6 

12,631 

652 

46! . 

582 

878 

64 4 6 

4,(t42 

315 

211 

* 7 

no cuiitcHt 

13 6 6 

165,175 

17,427 

7 ,655 

3,62a 

8.551 

,358 4 0 

132,803 

14,568 

9,057 

9,527 

11,500 

522 1 7 

5,2.53 

514 

300 

59 

3.39 

none 

3,34:. 

300 

212 

0 * 

183 

20 2 0 

5,472 


219 

, 4 

219 

112 7 2 

13,370 

660 

5*53 

253 

uo contcbt 

none 

23,129 

1 000 

718 

4 

:.S8 

,53 16 6 

15,387 

1,417 

652 

456 

873 

29 4 0 

4,t<95 

, , 

7 Hit 

, 

6711 

75 5 9 

0,136 

351 

278 

13 

uo contebt 

iiO 

6,802 

397 

.375 

292* 

no contest 


187,002 

12,723 

6,726 

• 

. • 

729 2 a 

4,KS6 

299 

no return 

, 4 

, 4 


6,175 

.319 

95 

362* 

, , 

39 13 2 

210,294 

21.0 ;o 

8,901 

, 4 

6,076 

333 1 2 

22,(t8S 

8,;o 

502 

4 , 

DO cunrcbt 


3,819 

3!}9 

252 


uo contebt 

none 

4,916 

1,140 


, , 

, 

102 13 0 


710 

657 

66 

6. 56 

216 0 2 

6,850 

446 

190 

Ul 

no content 


9.5.*>r 

;510 

1,575 

, , 


95 S 6 

S, 192 

3t.O 

973^^ 

. 

941 

84 17 7 

53,613 

2,916 

2,286 

1,619 

2,850 

422 3 10 

3,65 

415 

405 

15 

365 , 

75 13 8 

4. ^.3 9 

29 1 

• 2.32 

4 » 

209^ 

•29 12 3 

1.->,3:)I 

1.087 

2.49711 

, 

2,406 

.32.5 • 0 4 

61 .110 

2,316 

1,043 

3,i9:)* 

3,817 

7J4 5 2 

:>().6>o 

2,950 

2,187 

3,0^3 

3,. 322 

1:)2 16 0 

5(»,513 

1 , 12.8 

l.Mi 

, , 

8 IS 

165,. U 

20,431 

2..389 

904 

1,408 

2,1.19 


6.511 

6 •'2 

31! 

9ti7 

no cuulcbt 


.3:521 

796 

87;:{ 

^ , 

717 

72 n 0 

.5.553 

39(, 

2 >.5 

4sgff 

no conte.st 

none 

5 , .892 

,305 

214 


205 

7 5 V 

3l,(KsO 

2.271 

1 , {/b 

115 

no contest 

none ff 

9,305 

519 

41S 

5.6n«i 

no confcjit 

41 18 6 

8,2! 6 

29 S 

301 

111 

360 

7.5 9 8 

.50,. >89 

163 

1 ,280 

1,5 

983 

88 13 7 

33,871 

1.277 

826 

5,. 526** 

■ '.5,r).3.s 

444 12 8 

155 

25 \ 

276 

no cuuieai 



15,. 5 95 

1,050 

1,001 

21, .197 

27t> 

1 .52 

24 491 

, , 

2,174 

7,24.1 

30 1 

2 ; 3 

5 , 7,15 

40.{ 

299 

4 1 ,^0'» 

1.014 

6h7 

12,791 

1,121 

550 

,S,5.1S 

328 

W2 

50,810 

1,244 

1, 197 

9,876 

627 

5.19 

12,183 

796 

467 

8,760 

50S 

429 

K,t.98 

145 

29<> 

91 ,692 

4,3S3 

:f,.5os 

#1,503 


J ,925;t 

21,227 

U651 

r2,3 

19, .324 

1,281 


IS, 756 

l,4l»0 

475 

134,117 

9,9*23 

4,775 

6,098 

46B 

193 

4,772 

286 

204 

7,115 

302 

130 

7,062 

460 

851 

29,466 

842}} 

1,012 

52,090 

1,450 

1,349 

41,719 

1,600 

1,247 

4,67/ 

. 301 

59 



101 

8 

17 

0 

138 

1,9M1 

150 

0 

8 


no cuiitcbt 

none 


’ 12 

3.>0 

145 

n 

1 


u':2 

72 

19 

8 

423 

650 

100 

H) 

6 

40 

290 

3S 

s 

6 


3,220 

158 

16 

6 

’ 37 

\531 

13.3 

3 

G 

429 

S17 

54 

.4 

0 

3 

365 

6.5 

7 

1 

3381111 

.328 

,3.0.5(» 

62 

27.1 

15 2 

3 40* 


1,1.54 

173 

9 

7 

* 80 ! 

1,314 

37 

16 

0 

1,046 

83 

la 

3 


419 

55 

14 

7 


2,810 

441 

» 10 

'983 

1,019 

9 

0 

0 

[118 \ 
[27.511111 

637 

109 

i 

'’ 4 ;' 

4541111 

1 • 

509 

1« 

u 

it 

766 


u 

Q 

t « 


229 

0 

9 

w * 

1,245 

100 

5 

9 

» « 

1,156. 

US- 

2 

G 

450 

474 

52. ii;.. 



187 



168 


COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER. 


DKCE&rnEn, 




Sunderland 
Swansea, &c. 

Tainwortli . ' 

Tftvifctock « 

Taunton . 

Tewksbury • 

Thetford « 

Thirsk . 

Tiv^rtoa « 

Totikess 

Tower Hamlets 
Truro • 

IVuemouth ouil North Shields^ 
Wakefteia . 

\VttlUngibid • 

WttlsaU . * . 

Wsreham . , 

Warrington • • 

Warwick * • 

Wells . • • 

WVnlock • • 

Westbiiry • • 

Westminster • 

Weymouth • • 

WWOnr . 

Wm&iTeu . 

Wigan • • 

M^’ilton • • 

Winchester • 

Windsor • • 

Wolverhampton • 

Woodstock « • 

Worcester • 

Wycombe, Chipping 
Y«urraouth • 

York . 


; ropaUdoa. 
40,735 
13;256 
3,917 
6,602 
11,139 
5,780 
3,462 
4,558 
y,76G 
3,442, 
367,861 
11, 117 
23,206 
21,538 
5,9.11 
15,066 

5,207 

l^i,184 

9,109 

6.649 
3,481 
7,324 

202,891 

7,655 

10,399 

15,716 

20,774 

9,758 

9,212 

5 . 650 
67,514 

7,026 

18,610 

6,299 

21,115 

25,359 


4fl0 H<»urcs. 

2,500 
1,200 
528 
380 
848 
262 
203 
315 
643 
3IG 
23,187 
237 
1 , 150 
1,001 
278t 
300 


973 

500 

383 

450 

318 

17,681 

490 

413 
863 
900 
299 
807 
778 
2,405 
373 
2,000 
416 
1,113 
• 2 , 111 


DcidaisreA 

iClO’Uouwi, 


RpRlntPtsd 

I'jnreiueu. 


PulkNl. 

1,132 


ExpinfpR uf thp 
lteturnlu(|: Otficur. 
218 8 0 


826 

481 

no crtnte.st 




162 

421* 

no con teat 




. 247 

, , 

193 

31 

1 

10 

5H8 

36 It 

no contest 

31 

6 

0 

295 

91 

:ifJ4 

51 

4 

0 

124 

, 22 

no contort 

notic 


254 


no cuiilciti 

n 

12 

6 

443 

19 

, 

58 

16 

6 

175 

42 

179 

11 

4 

2 

9,906 


7,320 

617 

7 

4 

3HS 

17 

^86 

209 

18 

6 

76(L 

« > . - 

590 

170 

,3 

0 

722 

, , 

no cindest 

15 

12 

•6 

2S7 

166* 

3()7 

43 

3 

0 

597 

, , 

535 

75 

13 

0 

218 


315 

39 

2 

i> 

456 


379 

39 

14 

6 

1,3101 

, 

1,248 

106 

13 

0 

19.5 

163 

3 IS 

10 

10 

0 

489 

202 

635 

54 

o 

10 

1.S5 

, , 

no contest 

none 


11,5761 

. 

. 

362 

f) 

0 

368 

( yt» ^ 
1 

. • 

34 

19 

10 

422 


3.5 () , 

107 

0 

7 

45S 


384 

;?i 

.s 

4 

423 

61) 

311 




197 

17 

no contest 

11 

*[) 

(, 

46.5 

66 

. 

;ui 


, (f 

507 


461 

1 

15 

' 0 

\,700 

, , 

1,1(.3 

1.55 

19 

0 

241 

76 

no contest 

nolle 

85 4 

1,512 


42 

5 

,8 

270 

2H 

*264 

lol 

S 

0 

643 

1,0 10 

1,555 

19S 

11 

0 

,531 

2,342 

2,1)55 

.5.5.5 

1.3 

4 

tuwn-clcrk 

hns albo, in iiiiuicrous 

iiistaiu't'f*, 

bclit 


account which, in the majority of coses, has been properly disallowed : in others, unwisely paid. 
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REPORT ON THE VACCINE BOARD, 

The practicq of vuccination was introducisd about the eom* 
raenccmcnt of the present century ; but it was not till 1808 
tliat the maintenance and difiusion of its l^enoAts was taken 
up as a matter of public concern. In that year, the Na- 
tional Vaccine Institution, now in Percy Street, was estab- 
lished by parliament, and placed under the management of 
a board, consisting of the president and four censors of the 
College of Physicians, and the master and two governors 
of iho College of Surgeons. The objects were, that the 
practice of vaccination should bo carried on in Ixindon under 
the immediate superintendence of this hoard; and that 
the vaccine lymph should also ue disti^bute^ un^er their 
direction tP every part of the empiro. 

The establishment, having been supported by annual 
parliamentary grants, has subsisted to the present time, 
though the constitution of the board has unaergonc some 
mollification, the number of its members having h^n reduced 
in 1 820 to five : and in 1 832 to three, who are the president 
and senior censor of the College of Physicians, and the 
president of the College of Surgeons. The annual grant, 
also, which was onginivlly 3000?., is ndw only 2200/. Of 
Into, the expediency of continuing the inkituticn at all has 
begun to !)<• questioned, on the ground that ^accmution is 
now so coniplotoly eslablished in this country, and the 
public mind so entirely madp up as to the value of the dis- 
covery, that the provision of the means necessary for secur- 
ing apd spscading jfs benefits may Ixs safely left to the 
exertions ot individuals. In these circumstances, a select 
ronuuif let* last session appointed by the House of 

Commons to exaniinc the subjoet. Their report, accom- 
panied with minutes of evidence, has been lately printed, 
and IS interesting as presenting the most authentic view 
llial has been laid before the public of the ’present state of 
the practice of vaccination, and of the facts that have been 
aseertainccl with n*<:ard 1o Us protective value. 

The present objcels of the hoard arc stated by the com- 
mittee to bo, *’to observe the efi'eots of vaccination in pre- 
venting the ivcurrenra* and sipread of small-pox; to inves- 
tigate cases of reputed small-pox nicurnng after reputed 
viicnnation, and ol’ cow-pox vvlien attended with inflamma- 
tion, or any eruptive <hsorder, or when, in any other respect, 
anomalous in character ; to preserve, by immediately super- 
intending the practice of vai'ci nation in l^Aindon, an authen- 
tic form of the vaccine disease, on a scale commensurate 
to iho demands for lymph ; to furnish a supply of lymph 
instantly on application; to inquire into the cirenra stances 
under which lymph has lieen obtained in cases of its failing 
to produce the covvqiox ; to e^labliih among medical prac- 
titioners an approved moile of vaccinating, and generally 
to discountenaiKje the practice ol‘ variolous inoculation, and 
to encourage the practice of vaccination.” 

' The only permanent officers appointed^by the board are 
a registrar and on inspector, each receiving a salary of 2lt0/. 
u year. Tlie members of the board have salaries of 100/. 
a year each. There are twelve vaccinators stationed in dif- 
ferent parts of the metropolis, two of whom receive .salaries 
of 1 50?., two of 1 00/., uiid eight of 50/. a year. . j 

But besides the national cHtablishmoiil, Miere are in Lon- 
don two private institutions for promoting vaccination ; the 
Small-Pux Hospital at King's Cross, St. Panems, and the 
London Vaccine Institution, or Jonncriaii Society, The 
income of the former is about 1 1 00/, a year, tlii’cc-fourths of 
which are dcrivtul from dividends on invested capital, and 
the remainder from the contributions of the public. The 
income of the latter is ab^t 000/. per ann. derived entirely 
from contributions. 

In 1 832, the number of persons vaennated by the natio- 
nal establishment was 14,100; by the hospital at King’s 
Cross, 371H ; and by tho l^ndon Vaemue Institution, 

.5641 : making 23,532 in all. To the total number vacci- 
nated at these institutions,” says the report, ^must be 
added tbc number privately vaccinated, to obtain the total 

vaccinated in J./)ndon. The number of registered births in a , 

tbc mctronolilan parishes, on tho average of the years 1830, every 10,000 persons vaocm4tedw;fl^. only^ or out of every 
1 831 and 1 832, was about 35,000. If from this number we 2,000 persons vaccinated, ; 

deduct the number of infants who die within a few monHis but the ^ tlma thi«.^ It 

after birth tho remainder will probably afford a result not apjiears that out of tim 

verv far exceeding the sum of those wheat the vaccine vaccinatore of the 
insXlutions and in private undergo vaccination.'* In other came under tbeuf nol^ m 
woi^s nearly nlltL children bom in London, and who currod ^ndod resttK; 

fo^^^ a few months, are pmimbly vai«cb J waa doubtftd whoi^ 

stated, 


The next point to wWoh the report adverts, is the ques- 
tion as to the real aOtount of the protective power of vacci- 
nation. The doctrine that vaocina;^ is ah absolutely infal- 
lible preventive of smalLixnt is ||^;Sbhandoned ; coses, it 
is admitted, do oceasionalfy ecedTr^^f^hich it is followed 
by small-i^x ; and the latter disea^r ^ugh generally of o 
greatly mitigated character these circumstances, is still 
sometimes fatal. For a long time it was attempted to bo 
made out, that, in all these cases^ the reputed vaccination 
must, either from bad lymph, or the iinpenect perfonq^nce 
of the operation, have been no vaccinanoh at att. But this 
notion is new generally given up. It is iilowed that, from 
causes which (;aDnot be detected, the operation somertmes 
fails to produce its u»»ual effect, even when peiiformed with 
good lymph, an<l witli, at least, the ortoary skill and care. 
The facts, however, which are here staM, show that» 
although^the proportion of these faihires has not yet been 
exactly ascertained, it must be extremely inconsiderable. 

In London and^its vicinity, comprehending a ^strict the 
population of which, in 18.31, was 1,180,075, it appears that 
the proportion of deaths from small-pox in every 1000 deaths 
was from 1 770 to 1 780, on an average, every year 102 ; tcom 
1780 to 1700, B8; from 1790 to IBOO, 92; from 1800 to 
1810, 73; from 1810 to 1820, 43; from 1820 to 1830» 35; 
and from 1830 to 1832, inclusive, only 20. That k to say, 
“ that the proportionate mortality from small-pox* which 
before 1800, when vaccination began, was one in 

every ten death.s, is now reduced to about thxk^b every 100 
deaths, and is therefore only between one-third and one- 
fourth of what it was prior to tho introduction of vaochiation/* 
Judging by tho London bills of mortality, we should be led 
to conclude that no dimiimtion whatever in the number of 
deaths from small -pox was eiSeoted by the practice of inocu- 
lation. Tho average proportion in 1 000 deaths, of deaths by 
small-pox from 1 710 to 1720, th^.period when inoculation waa 
introduced, was 89 annually ; and from 1750 to 1 760, it vva» 
94. Indeed, on comparing more distant periods, it would 
soeni that the mortality of the disease had greatly increasetL 
though it is not to be presumed that the increase waa 
actually occasioned by the pmctice of inoculation ; for m 
•the nine years from 1701 to 1 J,i0, tbe annual proportion was 
only 49 deaths from small-pox in tho whole- number of lOOU 
deaths : and we have seen above that in the period ftrom 
1770 to 1780 It hud risen to 102. or more than double. 

There are not of course the same mcattsybf oieartaining 
the proportion either of persons having 
nation, who are afterwards attacked by smau^X» pr of those 
to whom ill these circumstances the diseaiie proves fatal. In 
returns from the \accinalors, Ibuuded on their own ex- 
jH'ncnce, the number of patients vaccinated who were 
subsequently aficcted by modified small-pox, is stated va- 
riously at from 7 to 70 in the 10,000. “ Considering^” the 

committee remark. “ how many cases of stnall-pox after 
vaccination must escape the notice of the vaccinator, it is 
pnibable that the real pmporlion of such cases is greater 
than iho greatest proportion stated in any one of the returns 
in question.” At lUc Royal Military Asylum at Chels<*.a. 
where the boys and girls usually remain till they are four- 
teen yt^ars of ago, tho proportion is 100 in 10,000, or one in 
100, The proportion of deaths, however, is much .smaller, 
small-pox after vaccination being usually a cumpftratively 
very mild disease. While of 1160 patienU admitted into the 
Sniall-Pox Hospital, who had not undergone vaccination, 
494 died, or forty -two in the lUO ; of 619 cases treated there 
in which the disease hud occurred after reputed vaccination, 
only forty proved faUil, or no more than six in tbe 100, 
“ The mortality^ of six per cent.,” observe the committee, 
*• must far exceed the average mortalii}' in small-pox after 
vaccination, since it is only lii the worst coses of the disease, 
and not in tbe mild and modified form in which it usually 
appears after vaccinabon, that the patient would'bo thought 
to require hospilal assistance. Wore it assumed as a basis 
on which to calculate, that out of every 300 tkrei- 

nated one is attacked by small-^ox, and, Of every 

100 such cases five wero fatal, it would of 
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1^©a.6 atatoTOe’its must bo considered as very highly satis- 
faet'cii^, placing they do the efficacy of vaccination as a 
pre^rvative in nearly all cases beyond controversy or doubt. 
The committee, upon the whole, are of opinion that it would 
mi be advisable to diiicontinue tbo national establishment, 
the services ot which they consider particularly valuable and 
important as maintaining a constant supply of lymph. But 
they recommend that, the number of members remaining as 
at present, all physicians and surgeons shoitld bo eligible as 
such -that those appointed should givethoir services gratu- 
itously — thaV some of the present regulations should undergo 
revision — and that it should be considered wljether the 
iiunibor and locality of the Vaocinatorg stations might not 
advantageously admit of some alteration. The reforms 
w hich they propose would reduce the annual expense of the 
establishment to about It is also rt*cerornended that 

the hospital at Kings t mss and the London i'acc.ne Insti- 
tution should, as W^l as the National Institution, be allowed 
the pnvilege of receiving letters applying lor lymph, and of 
transmitting lymph, post-free. 


STATISTICAl. TABLES. 

Another volume, or part, of the Tables of the Revenue, 
population, Colnmenio, &e., of the United Kingdom and its 
Uependencies, compiled by the Board of Trade, has just 
appeared. It contains the accounts belonging to the year 
1832, and first of those collections of tlie statistics ol' 
eacli year, >i^ichwill henceforth be regularly puhlisbcd, ami 
to which the former volume* ^mbraeiiig the period from 1820 
to 1831 inclusive, may be considered as introductory. Th«* 
present volume contains 147 tables, comprehending tiie sul>* 
jeets of finance, exports and imports, taxes, the post-office, 
shipping, crime, emigration, population, poor’s-ratos, friendly 
societies, savings-banks, prices, wages, colonial statistics, and 
a great variet} of others. 

Such a body of information with regard to the existing 
state of the empire has not only never before been presented 
in t single volume, but could not till now- have been obtained 
from any sources wdiich were accessible to the public. In 
i’act, much of the intbrmation tliatis here given did not exist 
at all before. E^'on the immense and un wieldly mass of the 
] arliamentary papers of each .session never afforded anything 
like go (complete a view of tbo actual condition of all our 
most important piublic interests as we have here. Many ol 
the tables coniatned in the present volume have been rom- 
).iled from prepared expressly for the work ; and a 

good deal of iiifiirmation has also been obtained from private 
touroes, which none of tlic public departments could have 
gunplied. 

We hope we may anticipate, from the following strong 
recommendation of the editor in his preface, that it is the in- 
tention of government to institute still more effectual means 
lor collecting the details that are necossar)' to make lhc.se 
annual expositions as complete as they ought to be : — 

There ate many subjects which it will be necessary to include 
in thehc vulutiiefl, before they can be considered complete as a col- 
Ifcfiou of statistics. As to some of these subjects, it will be hardly 
] ottsible to embrace them without tho assistance of Parliament in 
creating tlie nocessary machinery. This remark applies with jiecu- 
liar force to the subject of population. The several inrpnries made 
1 11 this important ijuestiou have hitherto been set on foot at the 
(Oiisiderablc intervul of ton years, a circumstance alone sufficient 
to cause discrepancies and errors, since the inquiiies must in many, 
it might be said in most, cases be conducted each time by a dif- 
ierent set of functionaries, who will l>e without experience to guide 
them m a matter which peculiarly calls for a systematic methwl ot 
jioceediug. The aiTaugement of Ibe returns made under the 
3 t)j»ulafiuu Acts has, it is true, been confided to a gentleman, 

host* tdlcTifs and testes eminently qualify him for the execution ol 
U.c tasjk ; hut iimuKt lie manifestly impossible for any intelligence 
to remedy errors and iiiContnuitias which have been allowed to ac- 
( i mpiinj any subject from its inception^ stud a course very diffiirent 
bom that hitherto pursuod Will be' necessary before the perfecting 
oi this lL-H(\mg br.iuch of statistical leteatch can be satisfactorily 
hccumphhbod, 

‘• The (Commissioners appointed for inquiring iido the adminis-* 
trutiou and oper<ilion of the poor-laws have set on tbot mauy in- 
quiries Unit hear upon the mur.il and physical eooditioii of the 
ptojde, and so soon as the answers to those inquiries shall have 
been collected together and arranged, the infonnatimi they cotrtaih 
will ^ made available to our purjiose. A like expectatiOYi may be 
with reference to the labours of the Coauxussiohers ap- 
r ciiKa t o ihqtdte into the condition of children employed m 
a bi^y of information having been obtained by those 
which Will throw much light t^u the 
CumbrnM of a numerous class of our tellow-subteete. I 


It appears highly desirable, end oven necessary, to the proper 
undcMtanding of the common mterests and condition of the coimity, 
that its govornimmt ihould be ^lossessed of accurate inlbnnatioA as 
to the actual and comparative [iroduce of the soil, together with 
many otlier points of rural economy scarcely less important ; and a 
great deal of anxious consideration bos been given in order to 
unange some plan for Hystematically acquiring that luformatiou. 
The difficulties which stand in the way of accoin|>hshiug this most 
desirable object have, how^ever, been found so great, that no pro- 
gress has hitherto been made with regard to it. There exists no 
class uf public functionaries m this country qualified to institute 
such an inquiry, und it can hardly he biqnjd thftt private indivi- 
duals -will he found in every part of tho kingdom wilhug to imdergo 
the labour necessary for its satisluctory pexfonnanco. It is of so 
much conNequem^e, hqg'^ver, to ucquiie information ujion this class 
oi Mibjccts, that the most strenuous efibrts should be rvadfe for the 
purpose, and no exertions which 1 can give shall he wonting to 
that end ; hut further ex|iefience has conmmed me in the opinion 
which 1 formerly took occasion to oilvr to your lurdslups, that such 
«t ivork requires a considerable time for its accumplishment, and 
that it is necessary to awaken the public niind to a just apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of possessing accurate and extensive slutis- 
tjc.il knowledge, in order to our obtaining the co-operation of 
men of exjHjrituce and intelligence, without which it is vain to 
expect any roiisidcruMe ][H>rtiou of success. 

•‘ It is gratifying to know thnt this effect, which was only ev- 
pected to follow the publication of several i)f out compilations, has 
already commenced; tlmt the volume ptcsciueil to Parluiment 
duTuig the lust set>siuu has excited ,n very great degree of iuteresf, 
particularly among conimercurl men ; and that associations are in 
the couise of being fonued, flu* lubours id' v Inch wil] eunie,iiiipoi- 
tantly in aid of the exertions of this department.*'' 


HOUSE OF COMMONS' OFFICES AND FEES. 
A SELECT comotitlee was last session appointed Ity tlio 
House of Coniinons to take into consideration the lees, 
siilnries, and einoluiiiewts received by the offn ers iiiid public 
sen'iuiJs uf the House; and their Report has been lately 
printed with tlu? ininntos of the evidence taken before them. 
In proceeding to give an ubslnict (*f tins document, we shall 
in the first place (’uUcct from it tlic purticulurs of the actual 
establihliiaent of tho llousc. 

The Spk mvKi;. — T he present amount of the .salary of the 
Speaker was fixed in l/'Jt*, and i.s imdo/. This niclndes 
ct^nipeiisution for all former li‘es and allowances. The 
Speaker has also an ofiiciul residence, together with roalii 
and candh-s; the cof>t of wliicli ain(‘uiil^i tf) about .'OJU/. 
a-ycar. And ()n'e\er> iu*vv cdcrlion, he recL'ives IDlhl/. by 
way of outfit, and l.ltd-'/. to purchase plate. 

Tme wSpe^rku's SEcnM-Aiiv.-' The total emolunients of 
this officer, including 2j0/. as sahny of the office, which he 
also holds, ot Secretary to tho eoinniishitmei’s tor regulating 
the offic,es ol'ihe House of Commoiiii, and 200/. in lien of an 
official liunse, amounted, in iis:J2, to 003/. 14*. If/. 

Thk Uhaim.ain to THE SpK \KKit, — Tlic chaidain receives 
no salary or fco.s while he senes; but aib*r a bcr\ice ol‘ three 
year.s be is generally jirefcrred by the crowm, on an address 
of the House, to a probciulul stall either at Westminster, 
Canterbury, Windsor, or Christcburoh. 

The Cleuk ok the HoifSE of Commons,— Tliis officer, 
whose proper dekignatum is the Under tderk of the Parlia- 
ments, and who holds his office by patent from the crown, liad 
formerly very large emoluments, derived principally from 
lees. The ofiiee was regulated in 1800, |br nine years 
preceding which the emoluments had amounted on an 
average to 8250/. annually. In 1702 they amounted to 
1 0 , 1)1 2/. The new arrangement did not take efiect till the 
expiration of Mr. Ilatseirs patent in 1820; up to winch 
lime, it is stated im a return appended to the report, that 
that gentleman and his deputy, who did tho whole businesH, 
bad at least 10,000/. a-yearto be divided between them, and 
the deputy clerk bad consetiucntly a salary of at least 5000/. 
a- year. At present the animal emoluments of tho cbief- 
elork amount to .3,5(10/,; ami ho has also a houKC which he 
states to be worth at least 500/. more. The clucf-<;lerk has 
the appointment of the other tw o clerks who elllciato at tlm 
table, and of all the clerks in the different offices,, aa well as 
of the Librarian and the Short*hand writer. 

The Clebks AssisTim’,— TJio first of the two derks 
a8.sistant has a salary of 2 *fiOO/< 0 a«year, and an official resi- 
; dence. ,Tho second has a salary of 20ffii/., without a house. 
{ Thk Clerk ojf tub Comuittjck ov pRivtLEQKa has a 
salary of 1 OOt ; tind ito derk of elections* he deceived fees in 
1832 to tho dasovmt of WL 4s. od. 
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Thk Clerk ce the Pkeb, who ia also agent to the trea- i 
aury for the management of revenue and other public bills, ^ 
derives from both appointments omolumonts to the annual i 
amount of 5s. He has also four clerks, who receive, ^ 

first clerk, 732/. 2#,; second clerk, 447/, 18^.; third clerk, 
268 /, 7s. (UL ; and fourth clerk, 203 /. 1 Is. id. 

Tub Clerk of the *Tour?(als and PAPERs.— The pre- 
sent emolumcntH>f this ollicor are 1,662/. 5s.Ad.\ those 
of his first clerk, 1,081/. Ov, 11(2.; of hiB,soc«md clerk, 
l,07u/. 7s. 4^/. ; of his third clerk, 1,005/. ^s. iuL\ of his 
fourth clerk, 400/. 16^. dd. ; of his fifth clerk, 442/. 17 s. (id. ; 
of his sixth clerk, 113/. 2f. ; and of an extra clerk, 
i:M.Hs.i\)d. 

Committee Clerks. — There ^re at present tliree prin- 
cipal couimiltee clerks, whose otiices are sin^ure#, and a 
fourth ofliefi of the same kind is t acant. Of these principal 
committee clerks, the emoluments of one. who is also en- 
grossing clerk, were last year 1106 /. 12 «. id.; of another, 
1014 /. 7s. 7d. ; and of the third, 1168 /. :is. $d. There ap- 
pears also to be eight acting dorks, whoso emoluments, 
omitting shillings and ponce, are as follows: of the first, 
*J84/. : of theseeoml, 1007 /., induding 200 /. for receiving 
and ubstraciting poor returns; of the third, 900 /.; of the 
fourth. 726/. ; of the fifth, i’OOA ; of the sixth, 22 7i. ; of the 
seventh, 253/. : and of the eighth, 166/. It is stated in the 
report, that in this oftieis and also in that of the engrosuing 
derks, asj^tein of charging gratuities in addition to the 
fees proiieribed by the table of lees, and without any autho- 
rity, bus long been practised. We do not know w'hethcr or 
not tlufsiniiS liieritionM above include the extra emoluments 
tluis (fntinued. ^ 

t'LKKKs (.V THE PiiiVATK lliLL Okfic'e.— O f thcsc there 
are a principal dork receiving 791/. a-year; n second elprk 
receiving 39 7/. ; a third derk receiving 311/. ; and an extra 
dork receiving 201/. The einolimieiits of all thc.se officers 
arc d(‘n\ed from fei‘s, 

Ci.EHKs OF the Kngtiossinc; UFFH’h.— Of thcso there 
are a first clerk with him)/, a year: a second derk with 
■|U0/. ; luul an extra clerk with 15o/, The gratuities arc 
particularly iri<'nlioinMl as included in these sums. 

"J'hf. Linn mu an has a salary of 500^a jour; and the 
suh-librunan a salar) ot l.M)/. 

Thk Snoni-HAND Writ Mi.— The* payments to the* Hhorl- 
Jiand writer, it is staled, are not only lor his personal labour 
and that of l#i^ i‘vtahh>hnu‘nt, but a large proportion of the 
uuiouiit receded by him goes to his* niimcrvnis deputies, 
whoso Hcrvn es are required in eons(M:[\ion(‘(*^of the number 
of i'omn»jite/‘s silling at the same tmu*. ITis cmolumentH 
iii\' (h rived from a arums sources, and the items varv greatly 
in amount in dijrercnt years. Tor attendanc e in the House, 
in coiriniittees of the uliole House, and in public com- 
miUees, in tiie se.ssion of lvS29, he received 574/. 14^.; in 
lliat of 18.30, J9M7/. 11)^.; in that of 1830-1, 533/. Iv.; in 
; ^hat of 1 n3 1 , I IJS2/. 8a. : and in that of i 83 1 -2, 5 1 H/. 1 Hv. (id, 

• Tlu*sc sums are nuid liy the 1 reasury. From individuals he 
also receit ed in the session of 163L2, for attendance in com- 
mittees on private* bills and on election petitions, and for re- 
porting .sjieeehos in these commiiioes, about 1465/. Some 
of tlie Items making up the last sum, luwever, had been 
much gretUt!r in former years. For instance^ while the re- 
ceipts for alttiKlance in committees on election petitions, 
and reporting speeches in the same, were in 1831-2 only 
76/. 19,v., they wcFe in the session of IB30-1, 1961/. 14^. 

The remaining offices form what is called the establish 
inent of the 8khgeant-at-Ahms, by whom all the appoint- 
ments arc made, and who i.s himsedf appointed by letters 
patent under the great sial, for life. He ha.5 a salary of 
2600/. a-\ear, and 31)0/. more as an allowance for a house. 
Tlio deputy sergeant has a salary of ^0/., and 200/. as 
allowance ior a lioune. 

Thk DKUVKnKR of Votes and Printed Pafjcrs has 
annual oniolunionts to the amount of 1824/, 14^., chielly 
derived from fees; and hia deputy host a aakry of 600/. 

.. 3'liovi' aiv also in the Vote Office throe clerks 


ti ve’ir TUm* are also in the Vote Office throe clerks 
awl tfii office oovtcvs, to whom there appears to be paid the 
sum of lOtt J/. liis. Grf.. including a retired allowanco to a 

late BssisUmt. ^ IIouskkkkpbr's emolumente amount to 
rn / lew mit oi' whieh he pars to an assistant and to other 

~ XSi ;!<! in 1 » ‘ini"' Hn- 

leaving 429/ 4*. Od. ^ 

‘ 631(. 


rived from gratuities ; and the seoondt 808/. 4 e.i iiKluding 
last year gratuities to the amount of 084/, 6tL There is 
also a lower door-keeiwr* whose emoliimentfi?wete 058/. 7e, 4d.f 
iuchuling .360/. l^r. Cd. 

The M ESSEN GBits. — The emoWthenls of two of the four 
messengers were last year 587/. 16#. id., and of the other 
two 585/. Hs. id. each. Each derived 350/. of h is income from 
gratuities. There are also two supemumei-ary messongers, 
having each 111/. 11 

The other attondaiits with their respective emoluments 
are, a messenger to the library at 151/. lU.; ai^extra door- 
keeper at KU^- Ik.; a pen.on having the care ot* the ven- 
tilators and sU>ve at lOa/. ; iwo night watchmen, a»d two 
day porters, each at 37/. lOv.; a fire-lighter at 601. ; and 
an assistant fire-Iiglitcr at 45/. The total amount of omo- 
lumenU in the department of thii sergeant-at arftis is stated 
at 13,202/j^ lU*. 2d. 

BosidesVhat they receive in money, a groat many of the 
officers bothj in the, department of the chief clerk, and in 
that of the ttergdaiit-at-anus, are entitled to stationary, 
sets of the journals, votes, and printed papers, &tc. The 
first door-keeper has, besides, fifty copies ol the private acts. 

Many of these ofiicers appear to the <*ommittee to be too 
highly paid, and they propose that when existing interests 
I shall have expired, the cmoUiments of those who are so cir- 
■ cunihiaueed sliall be Bvihjected to a greater or less reduction, 
i The salary of the speaker they recommend should be 
reduced to 5,006/., together with the official r^d<^nce free 
from tuxes; and without any other allowance than 1,000/, 
hv way of outfit on his first election only. They pro- 
pose that ill lieu of the present allowance for plate, a 
sura not excel ding 6,000/. should be fcxpendcjditi the pur- 
chase of a serv ice of plate for the ui»e of the speaker ibr the 
tunc being, wlncli shall remain the property of the public, 
and l>c attached to his official residence. The speaker's se- 
civtar) they propose should be iwid by a salary of 500/. 
a-year, and his chaplain by a sum of 200/. for every session. 

Under the urrangemein recommended, if adopted, the 
chief clerk will have 2,000/, a-ycur with a house ; the clerk 
as&idant, J,500/. ; and the hccund clerk assistani, 1,000/. a- 
year. Reductions wdll also be*made in the emoluments of 
most of the other clerks. Tffe scrgeaiit-at»aru)s will have 
a salary of 1,500/., without a houhC. .On tlie whole, the 
nductions wlucli it is proposed to make will produce, it is 
c&lculated, an annual .SiiMiig of about 18,501)/, The annual 
expense w ill be brought dow n from near 50,000/. to nol much 
mure than 30,060/. 

From H paper which is printed in the Appendix to the 
Ri-poii, it aiqsuirs that, lu Ihc sessK ii of the lees 
paid on pri\ate bills to the difierent officers of the House 
of Commons, amounted in all to 14,516/. 16 a. 6d. The 
Huinbcr of bills on which tliis sum was paid, was 153. 
The committee propose to reduce most of these fees very 
considerably ; but we cannot here detail the particular 
heads into which these deductions arc distributed. 

ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS. 

Diplomatic Charges.— Tim charges of the several diplo- 
matic missions, during the )ear ending 5lh of Januarj% 
1832, were as follows ; — France, 11,878/. ; Russia, 9,H1«/*; 
Austria, 1 1,285/. ; Ketherlands, 5,847/. ; Ottoman Porto, 
5,893/.; Spain, 7,300/.; Pru^^ia, 7.484/.; Portugal, 2,0 UO/. ; 
Bra2il. 4,497/.; Two Sicilies, 7.501/.; Lmtcd States, 
4,658/. ; Sweden, 4.501)/. ; Denmark, 4,500/. ; Bavaria^ 
4,689/.; Sardinia, 4,725/.; Tusciuiy. 3,096/.; Wuriem- 
burg, 2,700/. : Saxony, 2,191/. ; Frankfort, 3,500/. ; Swiaa 
Cantons, 3,397/. ; Greecc,2,6ii0/. ; Belgium, 500/, ; Colum- 
bia, 4,900/.; Mexico, 2.G54/. ; Buenos Ayres, 3,218/,; 
Albania, 1,000/.— Total, 126,394/. In 1S30 tho total was 
152,952/. ; and 13 1,056/. in 18.3L But this amount is more 
nciirly D’ebled than doubled by the following additional 
of charge, which, how'ever, include the consular estahUali^ 
roents, the details of wffiich we have given seporatelya 
Kxtraordinary and incidental t^)enses of ©very kind * 

Outfit and equipage . . . . , , I6,57fi 

DragOTnaus ailached to (lie Embassy at the Fotte> (fOrUMttly 


paid by the Levant Company) 

Sjiecial Miiwiona . . * , 

(Joinraiskions under treaties with foreign jiowfm 
Consular ©stabh«hm©nt . ♦ . 

Pemuons to retired minhdewi , . ^ 

j^uperanuation aUowantei to msuls , 


3 ,lfi 0 




Grand ikfihploiipyMia'itRd coiifli^^ 0 
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In 1830, tlie amount was 301,454/., and 325,618/. in 1831. 

The fdlowing table exhibits— I, the number of British 
console nnd ^cc-consuls in foreign countries *2. the 
amount received by them in salaries and fees 3. the 
number of vessels, under the British ting, which arrived and 
departed in the year 1832, so far as reported and 4. the 
number of tlio vice-consuls appointed by the consuls, and 
not paid by hw Majesty’s government. 


Countries* 

Consuls. 

Snlarii**, See. 

■Vessels. 

Vico-CmiHuls. 

Russia • « 


7 

£2,914 

1 ,409 

5 

^ Sweden • 


2 

554 

39 

14 

Norwajt 


2 

361 

52 

12 

Denmark 


2 

800 

3,330. 

6 

PriiBsia 0 


4 

618 

31.5 

1 

Germany 


6 

2,858 

930 

6 

Holland 


2 

1,018 

1,056 

5 

Belgium • 


2 

1,034 

.536 

3 

France • • 


12 

4,792 

660 

29 

Spain * 


12 

4,646 

1.43 

. 54 

Portugal, &C. 


9 

3,240 

573 

20 

Italy 


16 

5,409 

• 713 

37 

Greece • • 


4 

2,59.5 

20 

13 

Turkey % 


10 

5,227 

185 

7 

Syria • * 


.5 

1 ,330 

• . 

• • 

Egypt 


4 

2,091 

- . 

5 

Uniteil States 


10 

6,075 

1,079 

15 

Mexico « 


4 

2,727 

37 

• . 

Hayti , 


3 

1 ,987 

70 

1 

Oiiatemala 


1 

1,202 


• * 

Colombia • 


6 

5,410 

75 

o 

Brazil 


6 

3,964 

425 

4 

Monte Video • 

It. 

1 

1,000 

30 


Bueno* Ayres 


' 1 

800 

47 

• . 

Chili . 


4 

4,284 

.51 

, , 

Peru 


3 

3,721 

, , 

, • 

Sandwich Islands 

1 

200 

27 

. . 


The salaries of the consuls at several ports are not exhi- 
bited in the returns; and at some the number of vi‘sscls is 
not reported. But another paper states the expense of the 
consular estahlishment to have been 98,957/. in 18 50: 
92,221/. in 1831 : and 80.76.V. in 1832, exclusive of 0,6.39/. 
in superannuation allowances to retired consuls. Of the 
consuls appointed and paid hy eminent all except twenty- 
four are known to* bo Britiali subjects; and forty- two are 
not allow^od to trade. Of the vice-consuls, appointed by the 
consuls, only fifty-six are British subjects. 

The number of officers promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel unattached, from the yeur 1810 to July 1st, 1833, 
has been — with purchase 192, without purchase 72, total 
264. I’he .same in the corps of cavalry, infantry, artillery, 
and engineers with purchase, cavalry 33, infantry 88; 
without piirchase, cavalry 18, infantry 91, artillery 77, en- 
gineers 18, total 3421 . The same in the several corps of foot- 
guards ; — with purchase ,04 ; without purchase 20, total 74, 
Grand total 680. 


The total cost of the Coast Guard Service and Revenue 
Cruisers in the year 1832, is thus slated. Engla.nd: — 
Coast Guard 246,980/., Revenue Cruisers 120,412/., total 
.367, .392/. Ikicland Coast Guard 110,047/., Revenue 
Cruisers 9860/., total 125,907/. Scotlano : — Coast Guard 
19,467/., Revenue Cruisers 15,622/., total 35,087/. Grand 
total 028,337/. 


The amount of the droits of the crown and perquisites of 
Admiralty, received from the commencement of the pre.Hcnt 
reign to May, 1833, has been 1024/. Expenditure 867/. 
Balance available on this account 157/. 


The mimbor of commissions of lunacy issued in 1830 was 
39; in 1831, 46 ; in 1832, 29: in 1 833, (six months,) 19. The 
amount received in fees by the Secretary of Lunatics to the 
Lord Chancellor in the scveijal years, was 2141/. in 1830; 
2321/. in 1831 ; 2066/. in 1832; aitd 1482/. in the first six 
months of 1833. Of these sums, about 1023/, has been an- 
nually disbursed in the expenses of the office, and the re- 
mainder lias formed the net income of the secretary. 


The official value of goods warehoused, in the portof I.*on- 
doUr in the years 1831 and 1832, was 19,974,531/. in 183), 
imd l«,58$.2U/.inl832. 

Thp foUoWlng statement exhibits the number of gallons 
fowigninines and spirits brought into the stocks of tb« 


dealers and retailers itt England, distinguishing London 
fi-om the country, in tho year 1832. 


Winks * 

* ' Krcncli. 

Country . • 36,2.35 

Londua « • 110,851 


Totals . 156,086 


Not Froncli. Cnpo, 

1,744,508 143,098 

1,903,896 1.53,331 


3,647,604 296,429 



1 

llnuitly. 

Rum. 

Goln^va. 

Shrub. 

Arraok, 

Country 

857,986 

1,817,5.57 

6164 

1847 

Lundou 

547,572 

946,566 

6140 

7286 

Totals • 

1,405,558 

, •2,764,123 

12, .304 

9133 


The stocks on band of the dealers ana retailers, on Janu- 
ary 5th, 1833, were as under : — 

Winks : — 

French. ^ Not Froimh, , f’apff. 

Country • , 118,0.50 2,88.5,111 184,490 

London . . 246, .545 2, 079, .166 84,062 


Totals , 361,604 4,964,477 268,552 


Spirits : — 

Country . 
London • 

Totals • 


Rmndy. 

356, 0J4 
128,610 

Hum. ‘ 

9il6,998 

27/, 104 

' ^.Vno^a, 

11,32.1 
628.3 

ArfHcU. 

59,384 

311,201 

484,634 

1,179,102 

* 20,G0‘i'' 

9d,()35 



0 

• 


The (piantity of wlicat and other corn, and of wdioat-lloiir, 
imported into the United Kinuduin from the North Ameri- 
can Colonics. in tlic year ]8.>2, amounted to 1(H,.515 ({!>. : 
of this quantity 89,748 qrs. was in wheat, and 13,951 qrs. in 
wheat, menl, and Hour. Tluh amount is greater than in 
any preceding war since 1813, e.xcept in 1831, when it 
amounted to 226,386 qrs. 


The amount paid, during the la\l session, mi acemint of 
the under-mentioned select eonuiulteeri of the ^l(ru^e of 
Commons, was 5 "^ 5 I)/. The niimher of witnesses :iG 7 , and 
the average expense of each witness 15/. 2.v. lii/. The fol- 
lowing was the expense of each eominiuee, with tlu* number 
of witnesses called by each. Coinnuttee on the Borough of 
Hertford 2!/., yritnessos 3. On the Ikirough of Statlbrd 
480/., witnesses .34. On the Borough of Warwick 775/., wit- 
nesses 85. On the Borough of OarricKfergus 1057/., wit- 
nesses 34. On the Borough of liUerpool 1099/., witnesses 
52. Ou Municipal Corporations 5(>2/., wjlnessis 38. On 
Beer Shops 114/., witnesses 17. On agriculture 534/., wit- 
nesses 27. On British Channel fislieries 117/, witucsse.s 
15. Ou the Cinque Port pilots 99/., witnesses 22. Ou 
manufactures, commerce, and shipping 40'*/., witnesses 27, 
On the Dublin and Kingston ('anal 31 1/., uitncsses 13. 


The total value of the gold coined at tlie Mint in the year 
1830, was 2, .387, 881/., of which 2,209,03>^/. was for private 
persons, and 148 , 812 /. for the Bank of England. In 1831, 
598, .547/., of which 453,525/. was for the Bank, and 145,021/. 
for private persons. In 1 832, 3,73 7,065/., of which 3, 727, .357/. 
was for the Bank of England, and 12,708/^ for the Bank of 
Ireland. V, 


/.onffon, GnooMBRiitoK, 
JPanp$r-all 03 f, 
mattvr-raw. 


^ LONDON i-CHARLE8 KNIOHT, 2^ LtlDOATE STREET, AND 
13, PALL-MALL KAST. 

SAopkuptri and Ha^kcrt may be tupplied Wholetaie by the following 
Jioiiknellns ; — 

:FtUmoyith, Philp. 

StPTeuMin. 

Jortey, Carrtf.Juu. 

54e<2tf,nnitt«tji£Newtome, 

Uncatn, Urooke k Sons. 

Lhmpool, Wilimor Ic 
Smith. 

Llandoftery, D. R. & W, 

Ken*. 

fynot .Smilh. 

Uanr hunter, Robinson j 
unit Wehb A Simms. 

Seo'ca^Usttpon-Tyne, — 

Churnloy. 

Xorpfiek, J^nohl 9c Son ; 

41)4 Wilkin A Fletcher. 


Faih, Simms. 
Birmingham, Drske. " 
Bristol, Woiiley tc Co, 
Burp St Sdmtmdt, Lan- 
kester. 

Canterbury, Marten. 
<7rttftf/ip,ThurnHmit Scott. 
Derby, Wilkins A Sou. 
Deounport, Jflyors > 
Dormasitr, Jtrook* Ir 
White. 

Bmeiwr, palle. 


b^oningham, Wri^lit, 
Or/ord, Sletter. ; 
Fiymouth, Nettl<itoii. 
Fartiea, Horsey, Jun. 
Shej^eid, Kid^. 
Shrewtbnry, Tlbnam, ' 
SwihampUm, Kleleiipr. 
Lane End, Siagordskira, 
C. W»iu. 

Woreester, Deif hton. 

OubSn, Wakomnn, ’ 

/i' Oliver A Boyd, 

/therdven, STnlih. ' 

A^eie yofk, Jnokiioiu „ ‘ 


\ Printid ti^ WtttUM QMwna, Dttke*i,tr«et, LnmlNtb, 
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1. GREAT BRITAIN. 

Intt Oihidim. 

With the yea* 1813 commencen a tt6W era in the hw- 
tory of the British empire. It may be etated M a truth 
now admitted by all paitifs, that it had beopme impos- 
sible much loncfcr to mamtam the preoiae m»1»tul»ons 
and foim ol cjovernment estabhahed in 1688. If theae 
inMitutions were suitaldf then, they were not guitahle 
now The relative positions and circiimstances of the 
difhopiit Hawses composmtf the ^nation ha/| been matenaJly 
tloin^ul. Kieh of the two fijreat constituent elements Qif 
poll heal |sow( 1*^ property and mtelligence— covne fn be 
qoite oHieiwise di‘.tnbvite(l. Eormeily, property in larce 
masses existed SnU m the hand)* of the lords of the soil. 
Th+'se, therelor^, wtiether belotii'in^ to the peerage, or to 
the tlass of minoi nobility called country irentleniew, natu« 
rdlv foimid alone the ruling caste. Even {)oJit teal educa-^ 
tiwu, and the knowledge of public aitans at all, extended 
i ut ,i vciy little way beyond this comparatively small body 
oi persons. The rest ot the population left to these the ma- 
najitment of the state, aciucely ever caai mg a regard upon 
H game which tiiey did not understand, except upon e*tm- 
rjidnmi V occasions when their passions were applied to by 
tlu nuise of imiisually high words, or some other itregular 
ootlntak among the plavers. 

it would detain us too 1 mg to trace numiteJy the opera- 
tion of the siu-cessive Causes before which this slate of 
things gradually passed awaj. Whatever elevated the con- 
dition ot the mass of the people helped to break up the 
foundations on which it rested. The diffusion of cducAtion 
and of books, the growth of manu fact off's and commerce, 
ttif riHc and increase (if gwat towns, the formation of ro.»ds 
and budges and canals, were all ciicumstauccs workms: with 
c<mstant effect in the creation of new stoics ol wealth to 
counteibuUucc that of the landed aristocracy, and lu othei- 
^isc accumulalmg power m the hands of lhoi*c classes whose 
Tullucncc had hcietofore been accounted almost nothing, at 
Itast in the ordinary and n.»gular action of the poliucal 
machine But again and agun, also, gicat victories were 
game(i by the advancing principle of popular ascendency, 
and important positions made good fiom which the onward 
struggle was renewed with new advantages. It is a hun- 
dred and forty-four years since the Revel ut Mm, and that 
peiiod is divided into (wo exactly emmi parts by ttie 
commenoement of the reign of George lU. The former 
was the season rfAthe development and preperation of 
the demcmratic pliimple ; the trophies of its prowess and 
the positive acquisitions to which we sUuw have all 
been won in the latter. In 1769 the Letters ot Junius 
both gave the hrat exampHof perfectly free and fearless 
HHimadversian upon the condn^ of pubbo a^'nirs ; and. 
what IS stiU more memorable, drew evdry man to read 
politics who read at ail. In the debates m the 
Houses of Lords and Commons be^fsn to he piiblished In 
the daily newspapers tas they have evei' since been— ^he 
greateii Reform of taihament, perhaps, that has been even 
yet achieved. Then came, opportundy, the inaume^n of 
the Americans to animate the dtsettasions lo which the 
vUole public were thus admitted with a bolder spirit than 
had proWly ever breathed m them before, at least nnce the 
great social eruption m the wly part Of the preceding cen- 
tury, And scaroeiy had the trmmph of the dolomsti esta- 
blished thaprbiciples for which they and their advoptos had 
contended by a dempnslraUon better than tuijf <rf mthmr 


oratory or logic, when there burst forth the confiagwilhwi 
the French Revolution, shaking the old i^stem of tintigs tn 
every country of Europe, and illnrainalmg with its lortd 
glare many a seciet passage and deep recess m thepdiiiiOil 
fabric of each, into wTurh, till then, no light had ever entepsA 
All this the reign of George lU. witnessed. Whaf a dSf 
ferent power must public opinion have been in Pmgland it 
the close from vrhat it was at the commencement of that 
period of sixty years! The generation which in half that 
space hod sprung up from infancy to manhood had not un- 
dergone a greater metammphosis Yet the old institutiolii 
of the country remained apparently entire. It was, and must 
of necessity have lieen, a oktc outside show of stability whkdl 
they } stained. None of the pillars of the btiilding had fhlifttt 
down, nor any of the joints actually given way ; but the gefMi- 
ra) loosening and decay that had taken place waa evidencsdi 
nevertheless by many signs. Various causes, however, dutK3fi2 
the latter half of this period, and expiicially the war wuR 
Fiance,— the intense intermt which it excited, as well as iht 
occupation which H gave to all the resources of the counlry^ 
dinmg lis progress, and the temporary support which it lent 
to the conservative principle by its successful issue,-— ^ntn- 
buted to prevent the hand of innovation from >et beginning; 
its work Besides, theie is more than there would appear 
to be at first sight m the peculiar character of each reign ; 
th# accession of a new king hal usually jn this country, 
when certain changes had been* long desired, or contem- 
plated, opened a clearer and nearer prospect of their accons^ 
plisbment. The ten jears forming the reign offlNmrga IV, 
may be desctibed as the period of transition firtum the oid 
constitution to the new. Jin the course of this reign, the 
ancient system first vi^iibly gave way m some pf its parts, 
which were accordingly removed. Its integrity was aban- 
doned as a principle, and whatever strength and support it 
had hitherto possessed in the natural veneration of men to 
tlut which has stood for ages un violated and iinehauged, 
was gone. It was now chiefly upheld by ihO ncmdentarcir- 
oumstances of the moment. Its stability rested, in great 
part, on the lives of individuals. The death of the Duke Pf 
York m the beginning of 18127 ^ and the opusequently altered 
prospect of the succes«uon iothc thfone, materially moacneil 
and weakened it. The removal of the Earl ol Liverpool 
fiom the head of affairs a few weeks after, gave it anolhm 
shock. Had a general election taken place at an^ time after 
this, the coming catartronho might probably have arrived 
even sooner than it did. As it was, the Unitarian Mamaga 
RiU, the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, and Cii- 
tbojic Emancipation, were all forced by public opittiow 
through both House*. The events ofl 830 -the death iOl 
George IV., the revolution* of Fww and Brussels, god the 
general election, then no longer^ lo be deferied-*4uioujght; 
matters to a mSsis. The waters had ruvhed at the same time 
from many heights into one channel, and stood w a sweUmf 
heap behind the ancierit ftood-gutc, making it cmk and Hvi 
beneath their pressure. There wjpted but the Whva tij ^ 
burst It. ^ 

That was supplied by the maniorahlc demturml 
Duke of Weflingion m the Houve of Lord*, «* * 

Notemher. the first day of the maeiuif of tha 
lament, thdt, while he lemamed in 
no referm. Withiii three We^ks hm 

wmister, and reform of parHamddtj^ 
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coij^ue carried his amendment on the clause of the minis- 
tenal proposition revlucing the numbers of (he House, by 
t tnajorily Two clays after, the parliament was 

^'dissolved in a spc‘ech delivered by his majesty, in w’hich he 
Stated. Il»at the appeal about to be made to llie people hsd 
been resolved upon, expressly with the view of ascertain- 
in|f their sense as to the proposed alteration in the repre- 
sentation. The general olecMion took place in May, and 
the nt-W parliament met on the 14lh of June. On the 24t.h, 
the sctjond Reform Bill was introduced ; and on the 4th of 
.Tilly, after a debate of three nights, the second rcadinjrwas 
carned'oy a majority of 13G, the motion havimj; been sup- 
ported t)y at) 7 members, and opposed by 231. At half- 
past SIX on the mornms: of the 8th of Ociober, after a de- 
bate of five nights, this hill was thrown out on the second 
reading: m the House of Lords, by a majority of 191# to 
158, On the 20th, parliament was prorogued, and was not 
atrain called top:ether till the 6tu of December. The year, 
however, which had already Ihmii so busy and eventful, did 
not close till the preat mea.sine, in the di.scussion of which 
so much of it had been spent, was once more before the 
legislature. 

The third Reform Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons on llie I2th of December, and read a second time 
by a majority of exactly two to <me, on the 1 7th. Having, 
however, been detained neaily two months in committee, it 
did not leave the Commons till tlie J9Ui of March, 
when the third reading was carried liy a majority of 355 to 
239. At seven o'clock on Ihe morning of the 14th of April, 
after a debate of four clays, it was read a second time m the 
House of Lords, by a majority of 9, the numtiers being 
184 in its favour, and 175 against it. On the 71 h of May, 
however, the day on whicli Parliament re-assembled after 
the Easter recess, the motion proposed by I.ord Lj'ndhurst 
— 10 ]iostpone the c'onsideraiion o-f tlie disfranchising 
clauses of the Thll till the enfranchising clauses had heeu 
(lisriissed-- was earned agairifil ministers, by a majority of 
151 to 116. (Jn the. 9th, Lord (Irey announced in the 
Lords, and -Lord AUhorp in the t^ommons, that ministers j 
bad j-jesigned. The week of agitation that followed must be ^ 
fresh in the recollection oliall our readers. On the 17th, the { 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhursl coinmunicated to ’ 
the House of Lords the failure of the attempt to foim a new 
'ministry ; ami, on the following day. it was intimated that 
Lord Gre^and his colleagues were again in office. Little 
opposition was made to the bill after this by the peers; and, 
on the 4th of June, it was read a third tunc, and passed by 
a majoniv of ion to 22. On the 7th, it received the roya'l 
assent. The Scotch and Irish Bills and the Boundaries Bill 
were, in like manner, soon after enacted into laws. On the 
16lh of August the Parliament was prorogued, and did not 
again meet. It was dissolved on tlie 3rd of December; 
and the remainder of that month was occupied in tiie first 
genera! election under the new system of representation. 

The general nature and amount of the change of which 
we have thus rapidly traced tlie progress and completion, 
may here be permitted to detain us for a few sentences. In 
its extent and importance, it. would deserve to be called a 
revolution, if Unit term were not usually and properly re- 
stueted to alterations in the government of a country effieefed 
otherwise than through tlie ordinary forms of the constiUi- 
lion. It amounted to nothing less than the destruction of 
the principle by which the political machine had been 
hitherto chiefly moved and regulated, and the substitution 
in its place of an entirely new power. Under the system of 
nomination, of close emigrations, and of the limited and 
peculiar distribution, which foimerly prevailed, of the elec- 
tive franchise in counties, a comparatively small body of 
individuals, and those belonging nearly all to one class, ap- 
pointed a majority of the members of the House of Com- 
mons. As the same claift was also supreme in the House 
of Lords, they had thus ^secure preponderance in the legis- 
lature generally. This interest, accordingly, formed the 
grand regulator of the .state. Tli^ power which the ruling 
body tlnis exercised, however, it is important to observe, 
was neither a dictatorship, nor a close domination. The 
System ol represenlalion provided effectually for the pre- 
sence, m the House of Commons, of a minority of mem- 
bers exclusively elected by the people; and there always 
was such a minority. These members possessed, in all re- 
spects, the same rights and privileges with those who repre- 
jtsnted the iiiling interest. The popular sentiment, there- 
fore^ had a voice in the Houee, la to far at the 


effect upon public opinion was concerned; that voice, ear- 
ned abroad over the country and the world by the publica- 
tion of the debates in the newsjiapers, w'as certain to be at 
leas! as potent as the other to whicli it was opposed. The 
popular representatives, also, though fewer in number than 
their opponents, had, of course, the opporl unity of making 
what advantage they could of any superior activity or ad- 
dress of which they might be possessed. It js nut to be 
denied that the minority, in this way, and by the aid of the 
su])port out-of-doors by which they w’erc backed, carried, 
from time to time, many points against the oligarchic fac- 
tion. They formed, besides, a constant weight and pressure 
of resistance bearing upon the movements of what we have 
called the regulating pi-wer, and most materially restraining 
its aptiom Add to these eonsidenilions, that the oligarchy 
did not consist exclusively of certain laniilies, or a certain 
fixed number of persons, but was open to all who, by the 
exertion of the ordinary means of rising in society, could lift 
themselves up to the necessary elevation ; and that, m point 
of fact, it was constantly receiving accessions of new mem- 
bers from the middle, and even from the lower classes, not 
only through the church, the bar, and the other (irolessional 
avenues, but also by the various roads o! siiccesslul enter- 
prise in trade and manufactures. Tlie individuals of whom 
it was composed, too, it is to be reinenitiereil, were laigely 
interested m the general prosjienty of the country whose 
affairs were under their control; and, in the rase ot any 
sHcriiiceof, or injury sustained by, the commonweal, woiiid 
Ihemsolves have been the greatest sufft rers. 

For this constitution, the leform )f the tJ^p^’cscnhition lias 
substituted another altogelhci' different. The power of 
government and legislation is nov^ entuely in the inimls of 
the general body of the people. The principle, that it ‘JKuild 
lie so, at least, has been forinally recognised and aJopied ; 
and if there be any respect in wtucli the rule has mt \ot 
been practically enforced, the exception is It) be cunviih red 
as merely one of temporary expedieiu'v, whu-lt wnij inevi- 
tably be remedied and set to nglits ere lonu. If, for in- 
stance, there be a county or a btironirh, the letuin (or 
which is still mainly in tlie hands of an indivulual, measures 
Will, no doubt, be taken, in proper time, to place the repic- 
sentation here on the .same liroad basis on wlncii it stands 
everywhere else. The necessity of giving the leprcst ntation 
this perfectly popular character, m any schenu* (»r uforiii 
winch might have been proposed, can liauliy, lie ihnditcd t)y 
any one who admits that rctorni was necessary at all. If 
the nomination system bad possessed all otiu r recommend- 
ations, it labc^urecl, at least, under the one fatal disiub aut age 
of being utterly opposed to the public sentiment. This cii- 
cumstance made its extinction unavoidable. 

1 . Commencement of the Year, and Mrefiv.g of ParHiu-* 
merit — Debate on ihe Add ms. 

Relieved from the absorbing excitement of the elections, 
the minds of all men were turned at the beginning of the 
year with eager expectation to the near opening of the first 
reformed parliament. In some (prarlcrs, no doubt, lliat 
event was looked forward to with real apjU’eiiension and de- 
spondency ; and great pains were taken l)y party writers to 
represent it’ to their readers as nothing else than the sure 
beginning of a headlong and riloody revolution: but the 
general feeling was in violent contrast to these gloomy views. 
The hopes of the multitude, indeed, we^^ as extravagant as 
the fears and evil prognostications to which we have just 
alluded. Upon the more reflecting classes, the manner in 
which the elections had passed off', and their general result, 
had produced a decidedly tranquillizing effect. The new 
machinery for tf,king the votes had, by the confession of all, 
worked better than could have been anticipated on a. first 
trial; and nobody pretended to deny that it was a mighty 
improvement upon the old system. The description of per- 
sons returned, also, vindicated to most candid and di'fpas- 
sionate minds the scheme of a purely popular constituency 
from much of what had made them heretofore regard it with 
alarm or aversion. Among the new members there w'ere. 
very few mere adventurers, not a large proportion even of 
persons holding ultra-democratic opinions, and not many 
who had not a fair claim, from their station in the country, 
or the space they occupied the public eye, to a seat in the 
iegiglalure. 

The numerical strength of the different parties in the new 
House WM calculated to stand nearly thus:<-^ 
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Miniftfernil members, above 400 ; Tories or Conservatives* 
about 150 ; and the various descriptions composing vvbatin 
the French Chambm would be called the OAto Gfauche* 
incJudinj? Radicals, Ultra- 1 liberals. Independents, Irish Re- 
ealers, &c., under 100. Of the whole number, about 280 
ad not sat in the last parliament, and few of them before 
at ^1. Of the 380 members, likewise, or thereby, who, 
bavincr been in the last parliament had been also returned 
to this, a |a:ood many sat for new places. • 

We may here also take the op[)ortunily of stating, that 
the ministry was at this time comjwsed as follows i—Xorrf 
Prefiident, the Marquis of Lansdowne; iorrf ChmceUor, 
Lnnl Hronsiham ; lord Pnvy Seal^ Lord Durham ; First 
lA)rd of the Ti Pfmiry and Premier ^ Karl Grey ; QhancHlor 
(f the Krc/tdtqner, Viscount Allhorp; Secretary rf State 
fyr the Home Department, Viscount. Melbourne ; Secretary 
of State Jot Foreign Affairs, Viscount Palmerston ; Secre^ 
iary of State for the Go/owi>A', Viscount Goderich; Presi- 
dent of ike hoard of Control, Mr. Charles Grant ; Posh 
masfer-Generaf, the Duke of Richmond; First Lord of the 
Adanralty, Sir James Graham ; Chancellerr qf the IJuchy 
if Lanrasfer, Lord Holland; Paymaster General, Lord 
John Kns'^ell; See ret ary for Ireland, Mr. Stanley. The 
Karl of Carlisle also had a seat in the Cabinet, without an 
oihoe. Tlie Marquis of Aneilesey was Ij)rd Lieutenant of 
Ireland: Lord Hill, Commander if the Ffrrces; andSir J. (j. 
lloldiouse, Seeretitry-nt-H'\ir,» Sir William Horne was 
Affoninj <Je7terufi\m\ Sir John Campbell. Sn/icitor-GeneraL 

Witti l^ie tx^eyiion of^ome meetings at which resolutions 
pjwsed in favour of the vote by ballot and the repeal 
of tlie asNes<^a t?ixes* no event of puldic importance occur- 
red before the arrival of the day fixed for the assembling of 
Ihirlmment, Tuesday the 2‘nii of January. On that day; 
imrnedintely afler the Parliament had been opened m form 
by the T*ord Chancellor, the Duke of Kiclimond, the Mar- 
qui'* o{ Lansdowne, Earl Grey, and Lord Auckland, acting 
as his m.ijesty's commissioners, the Commons retired to 
their o'Mi House, ant! proceeded to the election of their 
Si)o,daT. TJie business ujis commenced by a speech ofeon- 
Mdeisible leuijih (lom Mr. Hume, in wluch the honourable 
nu mber uigcd tiu‘ proprit'ly oftbo majority of the House no- 
musafiMg H Speaker from their own party, and concluded by 
inoviriLMluit Kdward John Littleton, Es*q,, member for South 
Stiilloulshuv, .should be placed m the chair. This motion 
liavmg been sfeomidyd by Mr. O^Oonnell, Lord Morpeth 
rose, and afler jiassing a high eulogium upon the late 
Speaker, the Right Honourable Charles Mafiners Sutton, 
and pniTiling out the imiiortance of securing the advantage 
of his long piac-tice and tried ability to preside over the deli- 
bv'nihons ot the House in il.s altered state, proposed that he 
should be u‘-(‘iecled to his former office. The motion was 
seconded by Sir Francis Hurdetl. after whom Mr. luttleton 
addressed the House, and having explained that he stood in 
situation of an unwilling candidate for the honour which 
V bad been proposed to confer upon him. requested Mr. 
Hmne to concur in what was evidently the alniost unani- 
mous feeling of the House, and to allow the election of Mr. 
Sutlou to lake place without a division. The debate, how- 
ever, was continued for a considerable time longer, by 
speeches from Mr. CrConnell, Mr. Cobbett, aftd Mr. War- 
burton, in :;npport of Mr. Hume’s motion, and from Lord 
Ebiington, Mr. Tennyiion, and Lord Allhorp, in favour of 
that of Lord Morpeth. Mr. O’Connell denounced with 
great bilteriiefis ana vehemence the policy which he asserted 
to be pursued by mipisters, of appointing their political op- 
ponents to offices of power and emolument, to the exclusion 
of their friends, and contended* that both candidates being 
equal m point of fitness, a reformed Hou^ of Commons 
should choose the Reformer for Rpeaker. Lord Althorp 
sald^ “ 1 am ^lerfecfly ready to adinlt, and I agree with 
those gentlemen who say, that if I hmud placed before 
me two gentlemen equally qualffied to take the chair, with 
one of whom 1 agreed in opinion generally, and from the 
other of whom I differed— I should most assuredly give the 
preference to the former. But when I found that the right 
honourable gentleman, the member for the University of 
Cambridge, was again returned as a member of this House, 
I felt— as I am sure every honouraide gentleman must feel— 
the great advantages which wo^ild result from out possess- 
ing the benefit of his experience ; and knowirtg, as w.e do, 

* We quote from the Afirror of Partiamentf and ehaU do So 
wheoaver wo have occasion in the aequel to giro tiba Mitl WOnts 
mployed by any momber of either House, 


how he has always performed the duties of Speelketi 1 tWnt 
we cannot but. admit that his qualifications pre-eminently 
and that he is infinitely better fitted forthailugh situation 
than any other member of the House can possibly be, I am 
perfectly ready to say, that looking on my honourable fnend* 
the member for Staffordshire, as an untried man, 1 have 
every reason to believe that he is perfectly qualified for tha 
office : Imt it would be impossible, for that reason, that I 
should compare my honouralde friend, who has no expe- 
rience in the office, with the right honourable gentlemartt 
whoso long experience has made him so eminently acquainted 
with all the dut^e'i |)f^riainingto it ; and under such circum- 
stances, I conceive that ] should have been guilty of tha 
grossest dereliclion of my duty, if 1 had allowed any party 
con.sideralions to influence me, or to induce me to give my 
vole against a gentleman whose experience thus fully quali- 
fies him to fifi the.situation of Speaker of the House. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, I avow that 1 did write to the right honour- 
able gentleman to ask Vliether, if he were elected Speaker, 
he would undertake the office ; telhnir him that, if he would 
do so, he should have my suppijrt.” His lordsliip afterwardg 
corrected a mistake into which Mr. O’Connell had fallen, in 
asserting tliat Mr. Sutton had alieady received, or at least 
l>ecome entitled to, two qiiartcrs of the pension of 4000L 
a-year, whicFi byau act of the last parliament had been made 
payable to him from the d,ate of his letiremcnt from the 
ofiice of Speaker. He had cel^d fo be S()eaker, his lord* 
.ship staled, not at the prorotration ut^arhament on the 16th 
of August, as Mr. O CoTinell seemtWj^s oppose, but only 
at iis dissolution on the 3d of A division 

tlien took place, when Lord Moipeth^m^^t^l^jjWas car- 
ried by a majority of 21 1 to 31. On the motion Ih^rhiS'ttllM 
lionourabie gentleman should take the chair, the deliate oik,, 
the subject of his retiring pension was resumed ; Mr. War- 
burton and other members contending, that the vote 
of such a pension to a Speaker before hia final retire- 
ment was dangerous and unconstitutional. To the pro- 
;)osition, however, of bringing in a bill to repeal the act of 
the last Pariiam^^nt, it was objected by Sir Francis Burdett 
tlu^t that act coiild not be undon'*«inless widi the consent of 
the right hunouniblt* gentleman imnself, and that the pension 
was granted to him for what he had already done, and not^o^ 
in contemplation of future services. A cm ions discussion ’’ 
followed, occasioned by a remark of the Solicitor-General, 
who stated that the Speaker did not altogether lose his office 
even on tlio dissoiutuin of Parhament, but for some purposes, 
at least, continiuHl to hold it tui the appointment of his suc- 
cessor. The question was then agreed to, and Mr. Sutton 
having been c'otuJucled to the cliair, returned llianks ; after 
which the House, on the miction of Lord Allhorp, atijournecL 

The king's spcccli was delivered on the 5ih by big 
majesty in pcrs ni. It was ns follow's; — 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The period being now arrived at which the business of 
parliament is usually resumed, 1 have called you together 
toT llie discharge of the important duties with which you 
are intrusted. 

Never, at any time, did subjects of greater interest 
and magnitude call for your attention. 

“ I liave still to lament the contimiance of the civil war 
in Portugal, which has lor some monllis existed belweea 
the princes of the house of Brag.mza. From the com* 

‘ menoement of this contest 1 have nbstaine*! from all inter- 
ference, except such as wiis lequind tor the protection of 
British subjects resident in Portugal; but you may be 
assured that 1 shall not fail to avail myself of any oppor- 
tunity tlial may be aft'orded me, to assist in restoring pe.aee 
to a country with winch the interests of my dominiana arft 
so intimately connected. ; 

“ I have also to regret that my anxious endeavours to 
effect a, definite «rraugenienl between Holland and Belgium 
have hilheito been uusuece-sfnl. 1 found luy^vlf at length 
compelled, in conjunebun with the Kiug of the French^ to 
fake measure s for the execution of the treaty of tlia Uth 6f 
November, 

Tim capture of the citadel of Antwerp haSt ih ptirt, ac- 
complished that ‘object, but the Dutch government still 
refusing to evacuate the rest of the territories ansianed to 
Belgium by that treaty, the embargo which I had directed 
to be imposed on the Dutch commerce has lieen continued. 
NegotialiuDH are again conjihenced, and you may rely on 
their b6ing conducted on my part, as they have uniformly 
been, with the single view of ensuring to Holland aod 
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Bc^nm ft separate existence, 6n principles of mutual se- 1 of the law, and threatening the most fatal consequences, if 
CMrity And intl^endcnce. The fnilh and honour with iiof jiromptly and effectually suppressed. 

^njen the FfeWch {government has acted in these trans- ** I feel confident » that to your loyalty and patriotism I 
actions, and the assurances which I continue to receive from shall not resort in vain for assistance in these afflicting cir* 
the chief powers of Europe of their friendly disposition, cumstancfwi, and that you will be ready to adopt such mea- 
give me confidence in the success of my endeavours to pre- 1 sures of salutary precaution, and to intrust to me such 
serve the general peace. I have given directions that additional lowers, as may be found necessary for con- 
Ihe variou.s papers which are necessary for your informa- trolling and punishing the disturbers of the public peace, 
tion on the affairs of Holland and Belgium should be laid and for preserving and strengthening the legislative union 
IjtJfore you. between the two countries, which, w'ilh your support, and 

“ Thee approaching termination of the charters of the under the blessings of Divine Providence, I am determined 
Bank of England and of the East India Company will re- to maintain, by all the measures in my power, as indis- 
qujie a revision of these e.stablishments ; and I rely on solubly connected with^the jicace, security, and welfare of 
your wisdom for making such provisions for the important my peopW’ 

interest connected with them as may appear, from expe- In Ihe Lords the Address in answer to the .Speech, ami 
rience and full consideration, to bo best calculated to secure as usual echoing its terms, was moved by the Marquis of 
public credit, to improve and extend our commerce, and Conyngham, and seconded by Lord Kinnaird. A debate- 
to promote the general prosperity and power of the British ensued, which turned principally upon the foreign pdicry of 
empire. the administration, the Earl of Aberdeen and the Duke of 

** \our attention will also be directed to the state of the Wellington condemning in strong terms the conduct that 
church, more particularly as regards its teniporalilies and had been pursued both towards the King of Holland and 
the maintenance of the clergy. The complaints which the existing government of Portugal. To the charges thus 
have arisen from the collection of tithes appear to require brought forwuid, Earl Grey replied at great length, con- 
a change of system, which, without dimini.shing the means tending that in both cases the course of policy which had 
of maintaining the established clergy ip j:c»\*eetS,hilify and been adopted had been the only course open in tlie circum- 
iisefulness. may prevent the colli.jiWin'of interest.s, and the stances. As to Holland, we were told, indeed,” said bis 
consequent disagreements apjA* dissatisfaction winch have lordship, “on our accession^to office, that we could nut pre- 
too frequently prevail^ /Cct ween the niinistcis of llie vent war for two months ;*but by llie gracious inlerpo- 
church and tlieir paris.l?ii!oners. sifion of Providence, we have now preventj-d it for two 

“It may also be necessary for you to consider what years.’* With respect to the non-jfcknovvlediiment.of Don 
remedies may be applied for the correction of acknowledged Miguel as sovereign of Portugal, also, f^^,v^■)nch blimie 
abuses, and whether the revenues of the church may not had been thrown upon the present minist'*y, he showed that 
fi-d'mit of a more c*(juitable and judicious distribution. that state of things had arisen through no fault of theirs. 

“ In your deliberations on these important subjects, it “ Let me ask,’' he said, “ what the situation ot that country 
cannot be necessary for me to impress upon you the duty was when my* nol)le colleagues and myself came into office? 
of carefully attending to the security of the church esta- Don Miguel was on the tlirone, indeed, of Portugal, luit by 
Wished by law in these realms, and to the true interests of what means had he attained it ? By a violation of all tin 
religion. obligations of moral tluty, ol his oath, and of his sulemu 

“ In relation to Ireland, with a view of removing the engagements with other parties. These violations ) 3 lHccd 
causes of comiilamt which bad been so generally felt, and lum on the throne in the din racier of a u.surpcr, whom it 
which had been attended with such untorlunate conse- | was irnpo.ssible for any established government to acknow- 
quenecs, an act vyas passed during the last session of par- ledge, and with wtiom all diplomatic relatmns,— those, even,. 
Jiarnent for carrying into effect a general composition for of Spain not exceided.—had ciased.” Wlieu tlie jireccd- 
tiflies. To cornpltte that salutary work, 1 recommend to ing ministry, he added, to winch Lord Aheidcen himself 
you, in conjunction with such other anicnclnieuts of the I belonged, went out of office, no lecugnilion if\ Dun Migud 
law as may be found applicable to that part of my do- [ had taken place by tins country. Alter sonic remarks by 
minions, the adoption of a nicasiuc by which, upon the i the Earl of HiKlen on the expiessions in the king's Speech 
principle of a just commutation, the possessors of bind may j with reference to the church of Ireland, the Addie.ss w.^s 
be enalded to tree themselves from the burden of an annual j agreed to. 


payment. 

“In the further reforms that may be necessary, yon will 
probably find that, although the established church of 
Ireland is, by law, permanently united with that of Eng- 
land, the peculiarities of their respective circumstances will 
require a separate consideration. There are other subjects 
hardly less important to the general peace and welfare of 
Ireland, as affecting the administration of justice, and tlie 
local taxation of that country, to which your attention will 
be also required. 

“ Genilemen of ihfi Home of Commons^ 

“ I have directed the estimates for the service of the year 
to be laid before you. They will be framed with the most 
anxious attention to all useful economy. Notwithstanding 
the large reduction in tlie estimates of the Inst year, I am 
happy to inform you, that all the extraordinary services 
which the exigencies of the times required have been amply 
provided for. The state of the revenue, as compared with 
the public expenditure, has hitherto fully realized the ex- 
pectations that were formed at the close of the last session. 

“ My Lords and Genilemen, 

“ In this part of the United Kingdom, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the public peace has been preserved; and it will be 
your anxious but grateful duty to promote, by all prac- 
ticable means, habits of industry and good order amongst 
the labouring classes of the community. 

“ On my part, I shall be ready to co-operate to tlie ut- 
most of my power in obviating all just causes of complaint, 
and in promoting all well-considered measures of improve- 
ment. But jt IS my painful duty to observe, that the dis- 
turbances m Ireland, to which I adverted at the close of the 

A spirit of insub- 
ufc violence has risen to the roost fearful height, 
renAMlBg life and property insecure, defying the Butho^ , 


1 In the House of (commons the question was not so 
I speedily settled. Tlic Address was moved by the Earl of 
j Ormelie, and seconded by Mr. John Marshall; but it is 
j impossible for us within our narrow^ limits to attempt to , 
I follow the course of a debate, the full rcfiorl of which in tbii{ 
j Mirror of Parliament occupies between 150 and loO long * 
I and closely-printed columns, and in which upwards of fifty 
} members took part during the four sittings over winch it. 
extended. It is necessary, nevertheless, that we should 
notice, however briefly, the leading speeches that were made 
upon both sKks, both in this and some of the other more 
remarkable contests of the session, for the sake of the illus- 
tration which they afford of the composition of the House,- 
and of the views, the temper, and the weight of eauh of the 
jiarties into which it was divided. 

On the present occasion, with very few exceptions, the- 
Bpeakers confined thernselves almost enrirely to the passage - 
in the king's Speech, in which reference was made to the ■ 
disturbed slate of Ireland, and the intention intimated of 
applying to parlifcnenl for such additional powers as might 
be found necessary to su[iport the course of order and the 
laws in that country. On the first night, immediately after 
Mr, Marshall had sat down, Mr, 0‘uonnell rose, and hav- 
ing commenced by denouncing the Address as brutal and 
bloody, and as not ning else than a declaration of war against 
Ireland, proceeded at great length, and with extraordinary 
warmth, to defend and enforce that sentiment. He con- 
cluded by moving that the House should resolve itself into < 
a committee of the whole House to consider the Address to* 
his Majesty, He was replied to by Mr, ’Stanley, who be-- 
gan by saying, “ I am obttvifleed that the House will bear.' 
with me whilst I trespass upon their attention for as short 
a time as is possible, under the cireuittsfances of the case r 
una that they viB iu the perfonnanod of the duty which- 
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1 owe to the government of which I am a member, it U 
impoBsible tliat I can remain silent under the eloquent (for 
^uch 1 must allow it to be) and forcible invecliv^ — ai);u- 
ment I cannot call it — of the honourable and learned member ' 
for Dublin/' Alluding, then, to certain speecbe* delivered j 
out-of-doors by the honourable and learned member, he waa | 
proceeding to describe him as having represented the repeal j 
of the Union between the two countries to be the one and | 
only mode of redressing the grievances 0 / Ireland, as | 
having promised the people of Ireland that before June 
twelvemonths there should be a parliament silting in Dublin, 
and as having pledged himself that that alone could relieve 
them from the yoke of the Sassenach, when Mr. O'Connell 
interrupted him with an exclamatftin of No! ** No !" re- 
plied Mr. Stanley, surely the honourable and Karned gen- 
tleman wiirnot deny that every word, every syllable which 
tie lias spoken* every inflammatory harangue by which he i 
has stirred up the passions of a too easily-excited people, | 
wiiiist lie fallaciously allowed the words conciliation and 
peace to drop from his bps, has tended to create in the 
people of Ireland this feeling — that as long as they are sub- 
jected to the foreign yoke there is no hope of remedy for 
their grievances — no alleviation of what he is pleased to 
call their Mate of slavery- no amelioration of what he de- 1 
signates tifeir degraded condition- -and that in repeal alone, i 
and m the throwing off of the bonds of the Saxons, any im- ! 
jn'ovement of the condition of Ireland can be hoped for,” | 
Addressing himself, then, dirtictly to Mr. O’CenneU, Mr. j 
Stanley, with great force of manner, went on, — “We now . 
toll him* befdrer the r^iresentatives of the united people of | 
Urcat BuUin and Ireland, that his panacea is one which, | 
with all tile* power of government, and with the cordial j 
assent of tlie people,— without which government can do ( 
nothing,— will be resisted to the death, VtV tell him that, ’ 
as we consider the adoption of his pahacea would be the I 
deatli^blow of the empire; we, who desire to see the con- | 
solidalion of its slrength by means of united councils and | 
united enterprise, should be tiaitors to the kingdom, and to ; 
the duties which we are called upon to exercise, if, with all ) 
tlu* means in our power, with all tlie resources which the ' 
compile [daces at our disposal, we do not oppose the pro- j 
post'd separation to the utmost. We call upon the honour- I 
aide and learned member to meet us fairly. We aflirra our j 
jiroposition, and challenge limi to negative it. But what 
docs the howmpaulc and learned member do? He rises ' 
and makes a speech, wliich, I must bo [lermilted to say, 
was addressed less to those witliin, tlian to tluise without tlie | 
walls of this House, containing the usual declamation I 
rebilive to the indifference with which the afliurs of trelamJ ‘ 
iii\ treated hy the House, which, however, never leccived 
a more convincing refutation than hy the patience with 
wliuli the House has listened to the whole of the honour- 
able and learned memhei's observations. The honoiiralde 1 
^aml learned member has accused the government of in- j 
r justice tl)^^ards Ireland, has charged them with indifference 1 
to the siilfcrings of the people of that country, has slatetl a j 
long catalogue of gnevanees, some of which ministers have I 
ah eady announced their intention of remedying; but with | 
tlie question of the dissolution of the Union, with respect to i 
which an opportunity offered of obtaining the test of public . 
opinion hy means of the representatives of England,— ay. ! 
and of the representatives of Ireland - with that question ! 
lie has not ventured to grapple in the legislature of the j 
Unitei! Kingdom, although he told the people of Ireland 
ttiat they should have a parliament in College Green by next 
.lune.” 

I^Ir. Stanley next examined the principal charges which 
Mr. O'Connell had brought against the present govern- 
ment on account of iheir treatment of Irek.id. His speech, 
which made a great impression on the House, certainly did 
not contribute to allay the heated fi*> ling which prevailed 
among a portion of the members. On the following even- 
ing. the 6lh, Mr. Tennyson intimated his intention of mov- 
ing that the passage in the Address relating Ireland shouUi 
be amended by the omission of certain words which went 
to bind the House to the grant of additional powers, and to 
the maintenance of the Union in all circumstances; and by 
the substitution of others intimating a determination to ;n- 
vestigate the causes of discontent in Ireland, with a view I 0 
the application of prompt and effectual remi^ies» and only 
promising to aid his Miqesty in defending the Unton against 
all lawless attempts to defeat it. The pmetp^ speagws 
this evening were Mr. Shed end Mr^ B. 


opposition to the original motion, and Mn Macaulay and 
Mr. Charles Grant, in its support. Sir RobeK loglis, alto^ 
declared his intention of voting with the ministers, although 
he complained of various omissions in the royal Speech, aita 
protested against being considered to be pledged by his 
present vote to support the precise measures which might 
afterwards be grounded upon the Address. 

On the 7th the debate was resumed by Mr. Hume, who, 
in a very long speech, supported Mr. Tennyson's amende 
ment. Mr. Cobbett, also, who had made his dSLui in the 
debate on the nomination of the Speaker, again occupied tHe 
attention of House for some time this evening with one 
of his characteristic addresses. It consisted principally of 
a diatribe against the Irish church establishment, which 
the speaker denounced as the cause of all the miseries of 
that country. ** I am,” he said, “for totally and entirely 
abrogating, annulling, rendering prostrate, and of no eiFecf, 
the Protesfhnt -hierari-hy in Ireland.” “Nobody,” he 
added, “can misunderstand me, 1 trust.” He also con- 
tended that the Insrt/had a much better right to rebel than 
Washington and the Americans had, whose resistance, 
howevei, he intimated that he did not aj^prove of, “ 1 
never,” said he, “went so far as that, 1 have been called 
Uepubhcai), Radical, Jacobin, Leveller; in the regular way 
of promotion I have gone through every stage ; but never 
in my life did any m^tn hear me praise Washington for that 
act of rebellion against his kintr." The debate was con- 
cluded fur the evening hy a s]>cech from Sir Robert PeeU 
in wliicii he avowed his intention of supporting the go- 
vernment in their measures for the suijpression of dis- 
turbance in Ireland, but reprobated the foreign policy of 
the ministeis as exemphfled in the course they had pursued 
ill U‘ga»d both to Portugal and Hcliand. The war in the 
former country, he maintained, never could have existed 
without Ihor sanction; and to Holland he expressed it as 
his conviction that England had acted the part of an enemy, 
while it was both her interest and duty to have stood the 
friend and supporter of that state. 

On the following evening, the 81h. Dr. Lushington, after 
shortly advocating the necessity of the coercive measures 
fyojiosed to be taken in regard 4o Ji eland, replied to these 
observations of Sir Robert Peel, and contended that, ac- 
cording to the law of nations as laid down Hy the highest 
authorities, the embargo which had been lately laid on the 
ships of Holland in the ports of this rountry was perft-ctly 
justihalile. He likewise denied tliat Don Miguel had any 
lietter ciaun to be lecugnised as .sovereign of Portugal now, 
than he ha<i wisen tlie right honourable baronet himself and 
his friends were 111 ofiice, Tlie Irish question was also this 
night largely and eagerly debated by Mr. Rudiven, Mr. 
Fitzger.ild, Mr. t)'i:)wyer, Mr. i\Iamice O'C'oniiell, and Mr. 
Feargiis O'Connor m opposition to the minisfers, and by 
Mr, F. Shaw and others in their support. At lengih the 
House divided on Mr. O'Connell's amendment, when there 
aptienred to be for it 40, and against it 4gfj. A second 
division then took [dace on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
Tennysun, which was also lost by a large rmijonty ; the 
numbers being 00 for it, and 393 against it. it will be ob- 
served that even the largest of these minorities is less than, 
according to the calculations we have given of the numbcivs of 
the diti’erent parties in the House, would have fpsulted from 
the union of all the members of what, for the sake of 
brevity, we shall call the Radical party against ministers, 
and of all the rest of the House iu their support, Ccuinting 
the Radicals at lOU in all. they ought (deducting the tell- 
ers) to have musleied, 011 the first division, nearly to th© 
number of 70, and on the second to that of 67. In point 
of fact, it is known that some members, generally consi- 
dered to belong to this party, voted with mimsters on hnth 
occasions. Tlu>y had also ihe support of those <^ling 
(heraselves the Conservative parlj, it is believed without 
any exception. Many of the nicniliers, however, of oppo- 
site opinions, who voted with the government on these diri- 
sions, were by no means to be relied upon as constant or 
regular siqiporters. ^ ^ ^ _ 

But this protracted discussion waa not yet over. The 
bringing iq) of the report of the Address, on the 11th, pro- 
duced another long and animated orahon from Mr, O'Coit- 
ncll, the most remarkable part of which was that m which 
he at last ventured to touch upon ihe question of the 
Union. He did not, however, go very far mfo the argu- 
ment. ** The repeal of thia act/' he said, “ may be called 
the diamemhewbt of tho emphre; hut 1 deny tho 
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»nd though some philosopliioal gentlemen may tdl us that } floor of ihis House, rather than vaguely to declaim about it 
two parlianwmts cnnnot exist together, there is no propo- I among the hurlers of Kilkenny. 1 told the honourable and 
•ition better founded than this. — that what once has been '< learned gentleman, what I now emphatically repeat, — 
‘may be ngam.” He denied that the Irish Parliament had ' namely, that the question of the re[;eal of the Union is the 
Over been cormiitod or overawed by England ; from which i question of separation between Englantl and Ireland ; that 
declaration we may presume, that Mr. O’Connell is not the question of sepHnition involves the destruction of the 
one of those oho atiribule the carrying of this very mca- 1 British monarchy, and the setting up in its stead, in Ireland, 
sure of the Uni 'ri in tlial legislature to the inlluencc of a ferocious republic of the worst kmd, of which its founders 
English gold. He then ]>roceoded to vindicate himself | would be very first victims.” 

from the imputation of having only taken up the repeal of ; No vole was taken upon the question that the report 
H\e Union aftrr Catholic emancipation bad been gained. | should he brought up ; but when it was about to he read 
His agiialion for the repeal, he said, commenced on the ■ a second time, Mr. Gobbett proposed an amendment, to 
Isl of Januar}, 1801. lie bad, all along, tledared that he i leave out the whole after the words “ Most gracious sove- 
would never bo satisfied with emancipation without lepeal. | reign,” and to substitute another Address, winch he read. 
As for not having brought furwuul the question last year, j It expre.s»ed regret that his majesty bail not been advised 
it was then, for the first time, that, reform of paijianient j to suggest to his parliament to consider of the nieiin.H of 
being about to granted, he hadlliought that a local j lightening the burdens of the industrious classes ; and in 
legislature might not be necessary for Ireland. But, he ! relation to the affairs of Ireland, it assuied his majesty t hut 
continued, “ you gave an extensive reform to England and | parliament would not sutler the people of that countiy to 
Scotland, whilst you flung a jejune; paltiy, and insulting 1 be treated with injustice and cruelly, but would proceed 
mockery of reform to Ireland.” He then determined to inimedmleiy to the consideration of means for redressing 
recommence agitation. Still, dec]jly unjuessed byi^ argn- the manifold grievances under which they had so long been 
ments on the subject wlucli were addiessed to him by some suffering, firmly convinced that these were the real cause 
of his friends who ddlered fiom the views he took, he had of the present unhappy disturbances. The honourable 
come to England witli his bst of gnevuiiees, determined lo member threatened to speak for two hours mlexpouruhng 
give the reformed parliament a trial. “ When I heard,” his reasons foi proposing this Address ; and in spile of 
he exclaimed, ** the atrocious speech from the throne. — I much interruption, he proceeded through a strange variety 
will not say that it look away my breath (as an honourable ot topics for a considerable lone, Tiie motion v\as seconded 
member, I i-ecollecf, .stated that the propounding of the by his colleague, Mr. Fieldeti ; but on a divisio!:, only *.i l 
Reform Bill did his), — but it actually dejnived rae of my members voted m its favour, wlule volfda'gamsEih Other 
intellect — of my power of thinking and reasoning calmly, amendments proposed by Mr. Thoums Aity^ociil weri then 
Still, however, 1 was not to be driven from my purpose. I negatived without a division ; and tlio ongiiau Addicts was 
stated my list of evils, none of which have been denied — agreed to. 

none have been altcnqited to be disproved, and not one * We may here notice, as one of the novel eircumsfances 
proposed to he redressed,” If he had paused before lie which niarkati the opening of the pii-si-nl p.uliamenl, tiie 
had commenced the discussion of the repeal ot the Ihiion, admission, for the first time, of a (Junkei member, Mr. 
it was not because lie had no arguments wherewith to Jo.seph Pease, returned for the souttiem divi>Kai ot the 
support his tiroposilion. Of these arguments, however, county of Durham on lus affii rnation instead of llu* usual 
the honourable and learned gentleman only produced one. oath. We have given an abstract ol tlie Kepoti of ibc 

There was nothing, he said, more atrocious in the history Select CommiUtc, which was app'/inted to >earch the 

of mankind than the raot.wcs which led lo the Union ; and Journals for precedents bearing upon bis claim, in the 
he quoted somt; passages trom speec.hes delivered at the Ciimpivivm, at p. 10. A bill was aHerwards bi ought m, 
time by Mi\ Saunn and Lord Plunkct, in which it was which passed into a law (;i 4 Will. IV. c. 40) allowing 

affirmed, that the Irish legislature had no right to consent (Quakers and Moravians to make affifmation in all cases 
to the measure: and that, if tiic act were passed, it would wliere an oath is or bhaij be rcqiuicd. ^ By anobau' act 

not be binding. He then very briefly noticed tiie objection (3 & 4 Will IV. c. 8i), the same piuilege was cMcuded to 

drawn from what, happened in 1788, on the quoslion as to the people called Scparalists. 

the appointment of a jegent. “ Wind weight,” he said, ” is On the 20fh of Februar} , the House of Commons, on 
there in this objection ? Was not tiie regency question a the motion of Lord Aithorp, agieed to meet inery day, 
new one? It is po^^sible that the Irish parliament might j except Saturday, at twelve o'clock, for privalc business and 
have taken a diHHrvuit view of the question from the English | petitions, and to sit till tluee, unless the luisiness shuuid be 
piirhamenl ; but what groat embarrassmei.t and danger I sooner disposed of. At this eaiiv meeting il was io‘'olved 
would have arisen from this? Tlie king dr facta of England I that twenty meru)>er$ should foim a Huust; ; and a quarter 
would necessarily be the king of li eland.” This is cer- I jiast five o’clock instead of four, as heretofore, was fixed iKf>M 
tamly a strange way of disjiosing of the argument. Are the hour for the House assembling in the evening, li wafi 
we to set up the latp/ riuattn imprno, merely that the Irish also resolved that a Select Gommiltec should be appointed 
legislature may, whenever a (hil'ertucc breaks out, knock in future, at the commencement of each session, to classd'y 
under to the Engiisii ? and is this the manner m which the all petitions prc.sented to the Rouse, and to older the print- 
inconveiijcnces of tlie arrangement are lo be obviated? ingofsuchof them at length, or in abstract, as appealed 
The honourable and learned genilcmiui, however, seemed to them to require it. These anangements were adhered 
to think thul his reply had been a most victorious one. to throughouf the session. — (See pp, ‘J, ‘J7, 60, 

“ 1 Imve merely alluded to tins point,” be added, “ in order 78, 93, 127, 138, and 172.) 
lo show the miserable grounds op which it is attempted to 

obtain a triumph over me.” 2.— /m7i Afain-^Bitt M the nf Dif^turham^s 

We cannot go tlirough the able speech delivered in ^lUU for the Trial of OlTioiccii---i:harrhltrfijr}nim-^ 
answer lo Mr. O'Connell by M r. Spring Kicc. It embodied Tiihes-^Urand Jario^ Biit-Jurfc^ lU/L 
a number of financMal statements, some, ot which vveie very 

curious — one cspcc uily, which siiewed the amount of taxes The first .subject which parliament look up on proceeding; 
borne l>y Great Bnf.un since 1801, from which Ireland had to actual busmefpi, was the case of Ireland. Tlic removal 
been exeiijph'd. Ii had, it appeared, considerably exceeded of the polilical disaluiilies of the i’atliohcs had nottran- 
three hundred and thirty-three miUions sterling • rrn ire than quiihzed that unhappy country. The Emancipatiun Act 
half the amount of tlie riaiinnal debt. Here was the evi- was passed m April 1829 ; and liefore the close of the fol- 
denee in jiroot of ilie as.sertion that Ireland had not had lowing year, not only huil agitation for the extinction of 
fair play from liie inipenal parliament. In the conclusion tithes and the repeal of the l/iiioii become nearly as loud 
of bis address, Tilr. Spuiig Uice again attacked Mr. as that had formerly been which the recent concession hud 
O'ConnvU (ui his conduct as to the repeal quesUon. “ It appeased, but the outrages of the peasantry and Iheir sysle- 
is some years hack.” he said, “since 1 eiuhjHvourecl to malic defiance of the lawr had agam risen lo such a hciglg 
force the hono iriibli* and learned member for Dublin into a in various district, as to have brought all security of life 
discp'^sion of the questii/n ol repeal. The honourable and and property to an end. On the change of ministry in 
learned genih man must lecollcct that I told him, if he England in November thaUyear, the Marquis of Angle- 
tjVeyc Sinecjc in his decLuations, that it would be far more sey, formerly the tdol of the nation, had replaced the Duke 

£ 11^, as well as far more becoming, in him as a legislator, of N orlhumberiand in the vice-royalty; hut his arrival 
question calmly, on its real ments, on the produced no effect either in aUaying Oisturbanoes, or in mi- 
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tigfatinff the violence and virulence of faction* The ex- ence of moral and phyricxil force, the association thall have 
cesses to which the atjitators proceeded, speedily compelled become supenor in power to the f:overnment of the country 
him to avail himself of the powers with which the law had itself. Such an association cannot be pcrrrtttled to con- • 
armed him to put down these associations; and the year tinuc to exist, and diffuse itself throuerhont so many and 
18.11 commenced with a contest between the two parlies, such large ramifications, without a total abandonment of 
one of tlie incidents of which was the apprehension, on the the security, the safety, and the power, on the maintenance 
18lh of January, of Messrs. O'Connell, Lawless, Steele, of which the existence of the ^:overnment depends'"*. He 
Banetl, and others, on the chargee of holdin| 2 f meetings then referred to other associations that had been longer in 
which had been denounced as illegal by the >»overnment existence. Large bodies of men/’ he said, “arc col- 
under tlie temporary Rtalute, called the Proclamation Act, lected and arrayed by si^rnals— by the ringing of chapel- 
passed in March, 1829. Before this Mr. Shed had de« bells—by the blowing of horns— hy lighting of fires — alf 
clai cd, at a public meeting, that, if the Union was not re- evidently direct^fd by a system of organization and opera- 
|:H*aled within two years, he was determined that he would tion in which many are connected, and conducted in such 
pay neither rent, tithes, nor taxes. As the year advanced, a manner as, up to the present time, to have defied all the 
the reign of Jawlexs violence continued to extenoiU i*ange, powers of govt*rnmen1 and of the law/* The state of 
and to grow more terrible every day. At length, in the be- thing* that prevailed m corim‘qncnct\ in many parts of the 
ginning of May, the whole of tJie county of Clare, and kingdom, he described to bt* hi tit* short uf actual rebellion, 
parts of cerhun oilier coiinlies, were declared, by proclama- He mentioned thti whole of the province of Leinster, the 
turn, subject to tlie ]>jnvi8u>nv of the PeatMi Preservation counties of Cork amj Tippeiary in Munsier, Mayo and 
Act; and a sjieciril comrinsslon was sent down to try other parts in (’onnaugbt, and even much of Uhter, as 
offenders in these distne’s. These measures, aided by the more or less disturbed. In Mayo, he stated, at the late 
presence of a consHlerably larger military force than hail election, “no voter who supi»orted the candidates friendly 
ever belbre been miunlained in Ireland, had the effect of to the Union could come safety to the poll without the 
ristnririg (or a time the supremacy of the law in those protection of a larue police oi military force, ' The law- 
purts to hich (lii^ were applied ; but no general or per^ less luRuds wlio kept the countiy in terror did not, he 
ruanent recovery of llu; country from its distracted slate affirmed. direcMheir aims only to public purposes— merely, 
took piuce. In the iTginning of the following February, for example, to ihe getlmg rid of iithes Their object was, 
cerl.iin pints of the county of Tiiiperary were again pro- » m manv cases, tlu* graiification of private vengeance, 
c-liiimcd^ aft^ r nearly the whole of Kilkenny and 1 “Tlv-y dictiPe," said his itndsh'p, “ wlial pi rsons shall be 

Queim'si ('<»unly, A special commission for the trial of j employed and bv wiiom ; forbidding labomers to work for 
cnmiMsils w^iii sent down to tlie latter; but the e\pe- | oi<noxious masteis, and p/reveniing inasters from employm^ 
lilt n! viid ruti succeed so well on this occasion, as it had 1 such iiuh\idujiis a'* are not (‘bedient io Ilnur orders. They 
done tbc prcccdinj: scar in the case of the county of enfoice their co.nmimds by acts of cruelty and outrage — liy 

Tpc incfljciency il;e cM'iting laws to preserve the peace! spoliation — by muriUr- by attacks on houses in the dead 
of Ibe couidrs, now bc<:an fo be strongly pre'ssed upon the! of rngtit --by dragging the mmates tuit of their beds — by 
govemincnT fioiu nil fpiareis ; but ttie utmost indisposition j beabng them, s>'nwtunes, to such an extent that death eti- 
WHs hU) 1 inanif' iiy die latter to rtcipuescc in tiietic ic- j sues— or liy inflicting on them the lesser cvd o{ immediate 
prejvintati <ns. Meauwtule the new Tithe Act. passed m j death." He then ailverted to Itie inUundatum prnctised 
tile tie;;inning of June, tiy which the right of collecting that j upon prosecutors, witnesses, jurors, and iiiri gist rates, and 
impost was tianstcircd to tb.c I’overnment, experienced as j lo various instances in which [»ersons who had been mslru- 
diierniineti k y. sis'kinc.e on the jiart of the peasantry as had t rwntal in bunging cviminabs to jdstice, hadatter wards been 
been oilVi'd lo me exaction when it whs made by tlie | murilcrcd by ihe'^e associated miscieants. U had. in con- 
chrgv ; arid its vipplicKtion, so long a« it was jrersevered in, j Hcipicnce, bteome mi(M>ssib]e. in nruiy parts of the country, 
pccasiinicil a cost to tiie public coiisiderubly excectling the j to administer justice by the ordinary forms. The poUce 
amount ot niflney recovertal The agitati- u for the repeal j were massacred if thc\ dared to mteif'^r* to put down lUe- 
ot toe Union, too. rnov that the Proclamation Act had c\- I giil violence, or to seize a criminal. Jniors ami VMtncsses 
plied by ibe rising of parliament (for it had iieen limited to ! absented themselves fiom the assizes, so that trials could 
tliat dau ) had tiecn lencwcd with increased zeal and ac- j not proceed. His hu-dship cpioted u letter from the At- 
tisity; and, u!g« d in all the forms ot potjular excitement, I torney-Cronerai ot Ireland, droed the *24ili of January, in 
^ wasVap\<lly mulviug hiftdauanist the u’mosl effoits oiThc winch it v\as said LiKiking at the cases that lia\e r»i- 
government to (liNCoiirage it and put it dimn. cvntly come under my notice, they give decided proof of a 

k In Ib.s stale of itiings miniJ^iers at last felt that recourse stale of complete demoralization, iff LOU cases That I b.ave 
to ext raordiuiuy measures could be no long delayed. t)n examined, there as nol ouo in which tdlicr t thes or tlie 
^the 10th ot February, m cunfoimity with the intimation proper?}' ol geiitlemea were coucerned. It ajipears that 
that had been given in lus Majesty’s 8 (>eech, Earl Grey laid the lowest and most dclenceless cUsses of society are the 
i>eiore tlie House ol Lords a “ Hdl for the more effectual objects of persccuiion/* “The letter states/’ continued 
Buppiessiiin ot L-ical Disturbances and Dangerous Associ- I Earl Grey, “that the crmiinals on the home circuit alone, 
hlious m Ireland." (See the Compinio^:^. 7, for an hc - j are now eijual in number to whal they were in the whole 
count of llie general (eatures of this meJSirc, and a notice | country two years a^o ; and that iheu crimes are not of an 
of the preceding acts upon which it was fnunUed.) Ad- ) ordinary but ot an atroci uis desenpUon. Ik furiher ap- 
milting iht uru’onstituliomil character of the powers winch pears, from the same communicatum, that agVfc^^iuauon is 
sought, his lordship prefaced his motion by a sjyeecth in the order of the day. An account \s given of the number 
which he drew u striking picture of the political and social of crimes committed ditr.ni; the past year, and I almost 
i diiv»rganization for wdiich so strong a remedy was pro- fear to read to your hmlships the tVighiful catalogue, 
pos^d. He began by noticing the most recent association Between the 1st of January and Hie end of December. 1832, 
into winch tlie advocates of the repeal of the Union had the numkier of homicides was 242; of robberies, 1179; of 
themselves, — that of the Volunteers of Ireland, burglaries, dOl ; of burnings, ; of hougiiing cattle, 
“Look," he said, “ at the principle and organization of this 290; of serious assaults, uw ; of nots, 203; of lijegal 
lOOiety of Irish Volunteers, which isr^formed after the rescues, 3 j 1; of illegal not ice's. 2094 ; oi illegal meetings, 
pattern of the VolunU'crs of 1782. My lords, the name, 427; of injuries to property, 79G ; of attacks on houses, 
tlkvperiod referred to, tlie circumstances of the association 721 ; of firing witli intent to kill, :i2y ; of robbery of arms, 
4i^hich it has assumed as its model, sufficiently indicate the U7; of admmisteiing unlawful t^alhs, 163; of resist atico 
designs of this new society. This organization is to extend to legal process, 8 ; of turning up land, 20 ; of resistance 
over tiie whole country: there ts a central association in to tithes, 50; of iHking forcible possession, 2 ; making alto- 
Dublin and there are to be sent to every parish in Ireland geiher a total ot 9002 ciimes commuted in one year; and 
three •^eificators/ whose object it shall be^ to enlist and ail of these crimes of a description connected with, and 
enrol the neighbouring population, farmers, and labourers, growing out of, the disturbed stale of the country/* The 
)in local asst^iations, which will lie under Ihe direcUo'i, aniouul of crime, also, he added, appeared to be on the in* 
guidance, and control of the central association. That the crease. In tlie province of Lemster alone, during the 
Volunteers are ultimately t<f be armed, though at present 

unarmed, is acknowledged ; but, we are told, they are not • To save room, we have omitted »omo sentences iu the report 
to assume arms till the law of the land shall pannit them of the s^ieech, and shall fake that liberty whensvw we can do as 
to do so; and when wiU that bo? When* by the iafln- idthwt mjury to to 
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Uitee ' months of July, Aiignst, and September last, 1279 
tases had ocouned ; but in the following three months of 
October, November, and December, the number had 
swelled to lG4(i. 

The legislative measure which Earl Grey proposed, in 
order to meet this alarming state of things, and which we 
shall presently describe in the form in which it passed into 
a law, encountered scarcely any opposition in the House of 
Lords. It was read a second time on the 18th, and was 
committed the day following. In the committee some 
alterations were made on the original draught of the bill, 
the principal of which were two amendmerrts suggested by 
the Duke of Wellington, providing that no court-martial, to 
be held under the act, should be presided over by any officer 
below the rank of a field-officer, and that the judgment of 
the court-martial should in no case be executed till it had 
been approved by the lord-lieutenant. The bjll was read a 
third time on the 22nd ; the only peer by wliom any oppo- 
sition to it was expressed being lAord/Tjjynham, who did not, 
however, divide the House. 

In the Commons it met, from a part of the House, with 
a very different reception. When it was brought up on the 
same evening on which it had passed the Lords, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer merely moved that it i>houl<l be 
printed ; and even this proposition led to a warm conversa- 
tion. Mr. O'Connell, who, in the early part of 1B31, at a 
public meeting tn Dublin, had declared that the Eroclaraa- 
tion Act should never be renewed — that O'Gorman Mahon 
and himself would alone be able to prevent its renewal — 
and that they two would keep the House adjourned for 
twelve months together before it should again become a 
law— rose, he said, to apologise to his constituents for per- 
mitting the present despotic bill (in which the provisions of 
the Proclamation Act were embodied) to be m the House 
one night without discussing it. The first reading was 
moved by Lord AUhorp on the 27lh, when, Mr. Tennv*‘on 
having moved that the bill should be read that day fort- 
night, a stormy debate commenced, which, after having been 
protracted by adjournments to five sittings, was terminated 
on the morning of the 6 th of March, by a division of 89 mem- 
bers in favour of. the amencjiuent, and 466 against it. In fhe 
course of this discussion an extraordinary impression was 
made upon the House by the speeches delivered in support 
of the bill, by Mr, Stanley and Sir Robert Peel. The 
second reading was moved on the 8th, and gave rise to ano- 
ther debate, which wus adjourned till the 11th. On that 
evening, or rather at an early hour on the following morn- 
ing, the House divided on an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Hume, the effect of which would have been to defeat 
the measure; wlien there appeared, for the amendment 84, 
and against it 363. The longest and toughest battle, how- 
ever, was fought in the committee, into which the House 
resolved itself on the 1.3th, after Lord AUhorp had inti- 
mated, that, in consequence of the representations of many 
honourable members, his majesty’s ministers had consented 
to make certain alterations in the bill — restricting the com- 
osition and the powers of the courts-martial, and also pro- 
ibiting the police, in their domiciliary visits, from entering 
any house, the inmates of which should appear, and answer, 
upon their names being called over. The bill was debated 
in the com^ftuttee for six nights, in the course of which, 
many animated discussions took place, and repeated divi- 
sions. in all of which the opponents of the measure were 
defeated by large majorities. On one of these evenings, the 
18th, Mr. Lambert, member for the county of Wexford, 
who had supported the general principle of the hill, moved 
an amendment on one of the clauses, to the effect, that it 
shoqld not be lawful to apply the powers of the act to any 
district merely because tithes should not have been paid 
therein,— which, having been acquiesced in by the ministry, 
was carried against the Conservative party by a majority of 
284 to 81 *. A clause was afterwards introduced by Mr. 


Stanley, exempting from tlie operation of the act, any meet- 
ing called by tne high sheriff or lieutenant of the county, or 
the sheriff or other chief magistrate of the county of the 
city or town ; and another, taking cases of libel and certain 
other offences out of the jurisdiction of the courts-martial, 
which it was afterwards agreed should be open courts. The 
bill was, at last, read a third lime on the 2Uth, after another 
warm debate — the numbers, on the division, being 345 for, 
and 86 agaihst it. On the 1st of April another debate took 
place in the Lords, on the amendments made by llie Com- 
mons, which ended in the bill being passed in the state in 
which it had been brought up. 

Tins act, which il is declared shall continue in force till 
the 1st qf August 1834, empowers the lord-lieutenant to 
prohibit any meeting which he shall deem darkgeroiis or in- 
consistent with the due administration of the law ; and also, 
by proclamation, to declare any district in a state of disturb- 
ance, upon which all the inhabitants shall he rerpured to 
remain in their houses between sunset and sunrise, and 
martial law shall supersede the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
tribunals. Domiciliary visits, by justices of the peace, are 
authorized in the pi oclaimed districts ; and the making of 
signals by beacons, bonfires, blowing of horns, ringing of 
bells, &c., is prohibited. Finally, persons appiehended can- 
not demand to be tiailed or to be brought up by v\iit of 
fmLeaM corpus; but they must be releaseil unless bi tuigbl to 
trial within three months, 'fhe act, which consists oi loit y- 
une clauses, contains numerous provisions, expianung and 
modifying these, ils leading enacdnu;j^its. in q v^>ritty of ways. 

The new powers with whicii the Insh govcinnienl v\as 
thus invested did not remain long unused. TUe'l>iH uceived 
the royal assent on tlie 2iui of April ; and on the olb a p:o- 
olamalion by Lord Anglesey appeared in the Duihn Ua- 

declaring (he county of Kiikenny, the eoun'y ot the 
city of Kilkenny, the city of Kilkenny, and the idieilies uf 
the said city, to be in sucfi u stale of uistui bance and insubor- 
dination as to require (he application ol the provisions ol 
the act, and warning tlie inhabitants to abstain fiotu nil 
seditious and other unlawful asseinbiages, processions, con- 
federacies, meetings, and associations, and to be and remain 
in their respective habitations at all hours between sunset 
and sunrise from and after the lOih instant. In a tew d.ivs 
after (on the 1 01 b>, another piochiruaiion was issued piu- 
hibitmg and suppressing the association called tlie Irisli 
Volunteers, and every and any adjuunred,' renewed, or 
otlierwise continued meeting of the said assuciation, or of 
any part thereof, under any name, pielext, shift, or device 
whatsoever. 

Another hill, entitled “ A Bill to provide for the mure 
impartial Trial of Offences lu certain Cases m Ireland," was 
presented to the House of Lords by Earl Grey, on the 21st 
of February, and read, for the third time, in the House of 
Commons on the 21st of August, by a majority of 61 to Li. 
Its object was, to give to tlie Court of King's Bench the 
power, when it should think fit, of ordering trials to take 
place in any adjoining county or in Dublin, instead oi in 
the county where the offence was cornmittfd. The dm alion 
of this act is ii^tlpKl to the same dale with that of the other. 

But these raei^res of coercion towards Ireland, devised 
to meet the jitessing exigencies of the moment, and, thcie- 
fore, made only tern porary m their operation, were accom- 
panied by another of reform, directed to remove fur ever 
some at least of the abuses and grievances which were 
alleged to he at the root of the dissatisfaction and disquiet 
of that portion of tlie empire. On the i2lh of February, 
some days before the bill for the suppression of disturbances 
was brought forward in the Lords, Lord Althorp introduced 
into the House of Commons the plan proposed by the 
government for tiTe reform of the lush church. We have 
already explained the different parts of this plan, as it wag 
originally announced. (See The Companion, p. 6.) The 
debate wliich followed Lord Althorp’s siHjech, elicited an ex- 


I The words thus added were afterwards generally admitted 
‘iitindy superfluous, inasmuch as there was nothing in the i 
possibly be construed as allowing its application tu 
therein, I cam 

tiiMiedto Chaiu-tllor, when the bill was , 

amendm«nt^'^^* discover anything to be said in praise 

ifee resnonsibilitv of n ' ^ taken upon mys* 

originator f i 

hw* felt an almost iovii^blo reluctance to to” 


It ie utterly inconsistent with the clause itself. 'SVhy say ‘ tithes’ 
only ? W hy not go a great deal further f Why not say a district 
ahull not be pruclairaea on account of a maii’a witbhoUhug, in a 
peaceable manner, his rent ? Why nut say on account of a man's 
not paying hi« tradesmau’a bills or the king’h tuxes? I^uy, why 
nut enumerate every one act, other than disturbauco and iiisubur- 
dination, which a man can engage in, and then warn the lord-lieu- 
tenant not to take peaceable hostile conduct — a non-disturbed 
and subordinate for a disturbed and insubordinate district ? But 
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pression of their opiniong upon the subject from each sub- 
division, both of the Conservative and of the Reforming party. 
Sir Robert Inglis, speaking the sentiments of whateive may 
call the extreme right, said, •• I will give this measure my 
heartfelt, earnest, and persevering resistance. It is hopeless, 
i believe ; but 1 have been loo long accustomed to vole in 
minorities, and to lift up my voice in this House without 
success, not to be prepared for such a result; but, with 
tiie indulgence of the House, I will, as long«s God gives 
me lil'e, health, and strength, oppose the measure now 
broiiglil forward." Sir Robert Peel, at the head of the 
more* moderate section of the same side of the House, ad- 
niiOed that (he lime was now comg, when the whole state 
of the IiMsh church must undergo an enlarged and com- 
prehensive consideration; and although he did*not*mucli 
apf}roYe of some parts of the ministerial scheme, was pre- 
paretl to acquiesce in other parts of it, and to give the j 
whole his best consideration. Mr, Uuthven, again, con- i 
ct'ived that Lord Alt horp’s propositions did not go nearly; 
far enough, and moved an amendment, having for its object i 
llie iMslitution of an inquiry into the churcti establishment, I 
w itii the View of ulfiraalely dividing its revenues among^all j 
the ihftcrent religious sects in ttio country. Although no; 
division look phice. however, the great majority of the | 
lliMise was evidently with the raiuisters. j 

'J'lu- bn! w.'zs brought in and read a first time on the ilth I 
of Mjuch; but, in consequence of an objection taken by ' 
*Mi. \V \nn on ilie 14th to the introduction of a bill ini- ■ 
pohuig ^taxy;is tins, m one of its clauses, did— except in a ! 
cvunniaiet* uf tfie whole House, the order for the second ! 
leading, wtn^‘lr stood for that day, was discharged; and! 
tin* nuasure was proposed anew in such a committee on I 
the ist ol Apnl, in the form of a series of resolutionji. 
Thf se being agreed to, the second reading of the new bill, 
louniled uiaiii them, was earned on tlie 6th'by a majority 
of .117 to 7«. In this vote tilt* two divisions of the Con- 
seiv.ilive jiarty, with very few individual exceptions, were 
iindtd Hirninst the ministry, who were backed, however, by 
trU* Ciin’lnned force, lioth of their own adherents and of the 
lilt in hi>era!s , so that tiieir position was precisely the re- 
verse of liial m whicli tiny had stoo^l while carrying! 
thioiigh the SuspeuMun Bill, and on occasion of the votes i 
01 ) the At Idi ess, ! 

Tne I'lil s^Hs commuted on tlie l.3th, and it reonuned in 
coiimnttee Idl the r»ili of July. Of numerous discussions 
whieli too); place in tlie inteiim. the most remarkable wa.s | 
ilmt occasioned on th«‘Jlst ol June hy Mi. .Stanley's pro- 
pus. d f-j le.'ivt; out liie clause (liie M7lh), hy which it was 
encoded, that a sum uf money expected to accrue Irom the 
' new Hirangement respecting the bishops' lands, should be 
applied ill any manner 1 hart parliament might judge be.d. 

> Some even or the membeis of the House of Commons, 
who had suppuited the other parts of the sclicme, were 
oprzosed. it was umlcrslood, to Bus particular clause, on the 
gHMina ot its appealing to sanctum the principle of the 
nghl of the stale U) direct the property ol the church to 
other timn ecclesiastical uses. vVilliout cither admitting 
or denying this right, ministers manitaiued that the inter- 
protation put upon the clause in question was unwarranted, 
inusinuch as the money wdiich it gave pailiapient the power 
ol applying to the general purposes of the state was not 
the property of the church at ail, but w'as wholly the 
creation ot an act of the legislature. This explanation, 
however, the more especially as it was controverted by 
many of the must ardent fneuds of tlie bill, proved iu- 
.sufticieiU to satisfy (lie scruples of the objectors ; and it is 
believed that a distinct intimation was given the ministry 
by a cunsiderahle number of the members of the House of 
lands, that they certainly should opptJke the bill if the 
clause were retained. At this time its passage through 
lbc\Uppt*r House was extremely doubt lUl in any circum- 
slunces ; and as the ministers had mmouriced their in- 
tention of standing or falling by the fate of the measure, 
its reception l)y that branch of the legislature was looked 
forward to with great interest and anxiety. Mr. Stanley s 
amcmlm^t met with the warm opposition of a party in 
the House, who regarded the clause which it was pro- 
posed to omit as the best recommendation of the bill; and 
a good many members of le.ss extreme politics could nov 
be brought to vote against Vhat they had .Ibniierly sup- 
ported, merely to gralify the Lords; but the motion teas 
nevert^less carried by a msjority of 280 ta Mr* 
O'Connell, Mr. Hume, wd others of the «Niw eojpr 


tidered the bill to be so much injured by this alteration, 
that they afterwards voted against it altogether. It was 
read for the third time, however, on tlie 8th, and passed by, 
a majority of 274 to 94. 

Un the follov^ing day it was read for the first time in the 
House of Lords. On the 17tb, Lord Grey moved the 
1 second reading, when, the Earl of Roden having moved 
I that it should be read that day six months, a debate 
j arose, which was continued during the two following 
j evenings. On the division with which it terminated, 
i the numbers were, 157 in favour of the bill.^and 96 
against it. Jhe Duke of Wellington and Earl Har- 
rowby, although far from approving all the details of 
the measure, both vottd in the majority. The bill made 
its way through the committee without having under- 
gone any material alteration, although the Archbishop 
of Canterbuy earned one amendment against ministers by 
a majority of 84 to 82 ; and on the 3Uth it was read for the 
third time, and passed, 135 peers voting in its favour, and 
81 against it. It wli4 perfectly well understood, however, 
that. B8 m the case of the bill for the Reform of Parliament, 
to which this branch of the legislature had submitted about 
a year before, other considerations had a greater share ia 
bringing about the present decision than any cordial ap- 
proval of (his new reform which was entertained by the 
majority of their lordships. The Conservahve party cer- 
tainly might have thrown out the bill, if they had chosen ta 
bring up thtir strength against it. Hut the great majorities 
with which It had been carried through all Us stages in the 
other House, and the manner in which there was no doubt 
that its rejection would be received by the public, made 
them feel that it would be an act of madness to hazard that 
experiment. Some jieers also voted for the bill on the 
avowed ground that, ab hough it was not such as they ap- 
proved of, the circumstances of the Irish church demanded 
that something should be done, and even to pass this bill 
was preferable to letting matters alone. On this plea the 
Duke of Wellington, who, on the third reading, agam 
lormed one of the majority, justified his vote. Some of his 
Grace's former supporters, however, his Royal Highness the 
Ikike ol Gloucester for one, wefil over on this occasion to 
the opposite side. Others, among the rest ’the Earl of Had- 
dington, withdrew, declining to vote at ail. 

I During the latter part of the pAssage of this measure 
I tlirough the two Houses, the public anxiety was raised to 
I an extraordinary degiee of inlensity, not with regard to the 
fate of the measure itself, but by ihe prospect of a change 
m the government which it seemed at one time to o;>en. 
The ministers, us vvt' have mentioned, had declared that if 
the bill was lost they would mi mediately resign. From 
about the middle of June, when it had passed the second 
reading in the Commons, and speculation began to be 
directed to its probable reception in the other House, 
rumouis of the intention of the Lords to throw it out arose, 
and assumed gradually a more distinct shape. There can 
l)e little doubt that at one time this intention had been 
Ibrnifd hy the Conservative party. Nor is it believed to 
have been abandoned even after they had been propitiated 
by the extraction from the bill, as above related, of its one 
twculiarly-offensive clause. On the 0th of July, the very 
day on w'hich the bill was brought up from the Commons, 
they gave ominous evidence both of their disposiiion and of 
their power, by throwing out the Local Courts Bill on the 
third reading. This was on Tuesday, and during the 
rcirainder of that week it was full) believed that a crisis 
w as at hand. On Friday, the 12ih, Sir John Wroltesley, 
in the House of Commons, gave notice of his intention on 
Monday to move a call of the House for Thursday, the day 
following that on winch the second reading of the Irish 
Church Hill was to take place elsewhere. When Mr. 
Wynn observed llmt he shouJd like to hear some reason 
assigned for Hus mouon. Sir John Wrottesley replied, that 
he would stale his reason on Monday. Ere that day, 
however, the asiiect of things had undergone a change, it 
IB believed that it was not tiU Sunday night, oi* the 
following morning, that the clouds in the political sky 
began to shew signs of dispet»ion even to those who were 
most favo-uralily placed for observing what was going for- 
ward, On Monday evening Sir John Wrottesley made his 
promised motion for a cajl of the House^ and in the speech 
with which ho prefao^ it, stated distinctly, tiiat his reasoa 
was the perilous uosition in which the biU for the refoim 
of the lijih church stoo4 in the Hnnse of Mrds. It waa 
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not only, ho added, the principle of the Church Bill which above the actual yearly value of 300/., an annual tax, v^- 
• WHS in (lantr^r, hnt the ^reat ])nnciple of reform generally, in^; in its rate accordinc: to the value of the living. The 
•He conceived that in these circumstances honourable money arisirur frt»m these different sources is to be paid to a 
nienihcrs ouiilit to have an opportunity of doinj? their duty board of commissioners, consistinjr of the Lord Primate, the 
to their constiUh ots m the event of a crisis arising:. “ 1, Archinsho]) of Dublin, and four (*f the other bishops, to^c- 
therefore," he coiiduded, “ shall press my motion for a full ther with the Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice of 
attendance on Thin sday, as a warning to honourable mem- Jielaiul, when the latter is a member of the estHblisheu 
bers to be ja* pared at their posts to do the duty which the church; and is, under their direction, to be applied to the 
country expects from them, either by receiving the wislies aiigmentatiort of small b**nef)ces, the building of churches 
or eonnnands of the kiuir; or by tendering his majesty their and glebe-houses, the meeting of those expenses which nave 
finnd'lcf.advsce. according to their views of the public hithcrlo luen defrayed by the vestry cess, and other purely 
exigencies. " Ministers abstained from presenting them- | ecclesiaslicnl objects. It is calculated that when the scheme 
selves until other members from different sides of the House shall have taken full effect, the fund thus created will yield 
h:ul expressed tlie.r opinions. Sir Hubert Peel rose first, a yearly iQCome of about 15;),0(I0/. 1 lie board is also to 

and ilt'prccated, not only the motion, hut all discussion of il, have jiovver of suspending llie appoint incut ,^if ministers 
The debate, however, was continued by IVIr. C'Connell, to parishes in llie gift of the king, or of any ecclesiastical 
Colonel Evans, Mr. Denison, Lord Ebringtoi], and other corporation, in which no service lias been performed for the 
speakcis, till at length Lord Althor)) carfie fovwaid. He space of three years. i t .* u 

said it was certainly true that, upon the passing of the niea- | Another act passed this session in reference to the lush 
sure tn'vv in the other House, Ministers liad ))ledgod, and | chiireb (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. ItiO), entitled “An Act for the 
still did pledge, their conliuuance in office. Hut from the i Helicf oi Owners ol litlies in Ireland, emjiovu'red the go- 
appeatance which tlic motion would necessarily have of a | vernmeni to make advances, lo the amount of one inillion 
menace, he feared that, if carried, it would only increase j in all, to siu;h <if the cltMgy as had not been able to rcco- 
the difficulties of himself and his colleagues, who, in the ; ver the tithes due to tlicm, to be i-rpnid by five annual in- 
stalments. Smdi (i the ch rgy as ncceptcd this aid were 
to give U]> tlicir ciailii to all unpaid hthe^ toi lS!10 and (iic- 
ceding years; and also to Mdaiiit to a dciliicluMi ot Jo per 
cent, on those of 18:]] and js.cj.andof la per cent, on 
those of ]s J;J. Hy an act passed^tln* ])ic/vdin!i session 
i'l and 3 Will. IV. c. 1 It') it had already heen cnaft»..I that. 


present jiOsitioTi of affairs, certainly had not a very easy 
course to pursue. “1 have no doubt,” he continued, “if 
the event contemplated should occur, vve slionld have a full 
attendance without a call of the House ; and therefore, cer- 
tainly, on a general view of the whole case, and after con- 
sulting with my colleagues round about me, 1 am induced 


to Hunk that it would relieve us from a situation of consi- i after tlie ist ut November, I s. {3, tlie tenanl<f tg fan I shoiiltl 
derable embarrassment, if mv honmu able fi lend would con- ni> longer be ludile tu the ]>a>fni. nt id tithes, but tiiat that 
sent not to press bis motion.” He afterwards said, in rqdy Imrden should, in all (‘fises, fail n)>on Mu* iandlor i Pim- 
to snme remarks of Major Beauclerk, “What d'^es the ceeding upon the principle of this verv iinporiant and s. .hi- 
honouiable and gallant gentleman mean by saving that the . lary change, t!ie picsent lu*! jirov'ded f'O- the lep.ouu ol 
storm has blown over? The honourable gentleman takes • the avlvance to bo now iiuulf to ilii> cleigy. iiv i'\f' oduig the 
it for granted that it is blown over. The bonoutable and | liability of the landlords back to itie visa’ bsil, inrb.sive, 
gallant gentleman may have better information on the sub- ; and making Hum tlie pardes fioiu wliotu the live m'.dvl- 
jecl than I jiossess, but I certainly am not aware that it ! ments w<‘re to be demanded. Of emiist. ibey have, in turn, 
Mr. Stanley aUo earnestly requested that the motion might ' their remedy against the oicnoit is ot tiie ‘^oih 
be wilhdiawn. J-lc statcdMial in the judgment of lurasL<f j The effect ol these (bibuent anaug'‘nu‘nS may * e shortly 
and bis colleiigues, and spea-king on (heir ies))onsil)ility, the deserv ed, as being, to piace the tleuch, in lesp' Ci ot i)s 
witliUriiwal of the motion would be the most likely mode to • temiuu'ahiics. ab- getbci out of itu' wav ofeolhsi.Hi widi Hie 
attain, and tlie pressing it the most likely mode to defeat, , mass ot (be po]iulation. Ly the abolui )u ol the i v-t'ess, 
the oh-jcci 111 view. With these rccomiiienclation.s Sir John ' and the commutaiion of lla tilin ', into a lambtax, it is le- 
Wioltcsley intimated bis disposition to comply: but Mr j iieved Irom beu'g dependent foi anv pan ot Ps support iipou 
O’Coiiiicli insisted that tiie question should be ]»uf. Tlie , payments exauteti Inmi the pco{)le, but exists, j.ke any 
House accordingly divided, when there {([jpeared for the >' oil. ci C ’rpoiation, upon Us o\mi ioiids and icut-’. J! no 
motion 1‘Ju, and against it IGO. The next day. tvs li.ts been i longer lakes anjlhing out of tl\c pockets of any lu .n in lu*- 
alrcady stated, the second rea<Iing of the bill was ciinidl. land, wliether poor or iicii. ft rnii\ possUdy be still subject 
Ministers, it is undcrslootl, were aw^arc that this much would ! to objection, as being a usvde.ss institution, or as being kipt 
be conceded : in stating that the storm bad not blown over, ; up at toogieat an expense lor the good U doc^ : but U cau- 
they refeired to tiie strong probability which there was stiff i not now be rationally said lo be m uuy especial vense an 
thought to bo that the bill luigbt be strangltMj in the com* Lisb gnovance. Its existence does not cost the people of 
nuttte. To this danger Lord John Russell, in particiil ir, ! li eland anything. 

alluded very ]j()in1edly in the above debate. “Sir,” he said, j The only oilier legislative measures of tlie session relating 
“ \ am of o\union that the storm has not blown over. I see i to Ireland, which We siiali notice, are the two acts vvlucii 
no reason to believe that the storm is past ; and my opinion were passed on llic sul.jects of grand juries and petty juiies 
is, tiuit It the luil which was sent up to the o’her House of in that country. The first wa.s introduced by Mr. Stanley 
Parlument is not to bi^ destroyed a! one blow, the piobii- into the Houst* of Commons on the Hitb of Kebruaiy, Tiie 
bilU) is, tfiat the bill will be deprived of its most valiubl*' grand jurv of an Irish county. Hu* niemliers of w'l.icii are 
jirovjsions.” The public apprehension, accouhngly, Was by uonunati’d by the high slienlf of the county, is a tiibunul 
no means altogether allayed until the bill was. at last, read essentially different in Us fiowers from that which is called 
for Hie Hind time at the close of the month. j by the same name in England. Tiu* giand juries loriu, it 

The act thus passed (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 371) is entitled I may almost be said, so nuuiy provincial parhauu nts, not 
“ An Act to alter and amend the Laws relating to the Tempo- I only, like the quarter-sessions m England, rcguffiling 
raluies of the Cbuicb m Ireland;” and consists of 154 I Hie expenditure oi the county funds, but, with an auiho- 
clau^cs. Its leading provisions, however, maybe shortly | rUy only exercised on this side of the w'ater by the 
stalctl. The number t)f bishops is reduci d from twenty-two I legislatuio itself, fkxing Hie corarnunity at their pleasure for 
1u twelve, by the union of secs, as tlic present incumbents | the payment of .salaries, the .support, of hospitals, lunatic 
die (.tf. After the death of the present incumbents, also, | asylums, and other such institutions, the milking and re- 
thc income of the archt/ishopric of Armagh is to be reduced j pairing of roads and bridges, and the various ottier objects 
fr- m its present arnunnt of 14,500/. to 10,t»00/., and that of j of which Hiey assume the superintendence, Tiie annual 
ull Hu* other sees which may be worth more than 4000/. a j revenue, of which they have thus the raising and the dis- 
yeiiv, to Hull sum, wub the exception of the bishopric of i posal, amounts to nearly a million sterling. The new act 
Deny, the viduc of which is at present about HJ.OOO/., and j does not deprive grand juries of the tnncHons which they 
which IS to be induced immediately to 8000/., and eventu- , have thus been accustcuned lo exercise; but it introduces 
ally to 6000 ^. itu*. leases of the bishopsHands ar^tobe con- into the system various alterations, which cannot fad greatly 
verted into perpetuities, by wiikli it is supposed that a sum to check the miU-admimstrat ion which has hitherto been 
of about 1,000,000/. sterling (it was originally calculated at so loudly complained of. fhe high sheriff', m the first 
three limes that amount) will bg realized. The exaction of place, i« to be obliged to put upon the panel of the irrund 
vestry cess is abolished. So la also that of first-fruiU, in jury some one individual from each of the baronies in ilia 
the stead of which there is tg be imposed upon all liv&ga eounty* Whei^vat a public work is to be executed, a 
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certain number of the highest rate-payers of the district ere their opinions being well known, or warmly proclaimed to 
to he called upon to sit wilh the magistrates, and to join be on the same side. On tl»e whole, a very lifrge majoniy 
with tl»em in the preliminary discussion of, and decUibn of the members returned were imdoub!eiil]f committed, # 
upon, the bills prelerretl. Besides tbese sessions for each more or less, to the views of the abolitionists ; and it was 
barony or half barony, there is to be twice in the year a evident that the tirst session of Ibc new parliament could 
special sessions of all the magistrates of the county, without not pass without some plan being adopted for the definitive 
distinction, at which all propositions to be afterwards sub- settlement of tluii long-agitated question. As an additional 
mitted to the grand jury are to be publicly discussed ; and aid to the cause, petitions in favour of abolition were ou- 
thoBc of them Ihj^l are negatived here, are to be considered tained, and poured mlo both llouKes of Parliament from 
ns finally disposed of. To put an end to the jobbing that all parts of the eounliy. In the course of the session, above 
has heretofore gone on, all works are to be executed j 5000 such petitions were presented in the House Co u- 
by contract; and the offer of the person who gives in i mons alone, the signatures iillached to winch exceeded 
the lowest tender is to be accepted. A public surveyor j 1,300,000. 

is to be appointed for each coinhy; and no money is . The subject, however, was one surrounded with difE- 


to be paid without a certificate fn»ra this sci^ilifiC: and i cullies, and those of two distinct kii 


There were, in the. 


respon*,it>i(j officer, that the work has been properly per- ! first place, those whidi btlong^'d to li inherently, and simply 
formed. Tiie lull for consolidating and amending the laws j as involving jhe problem of how a numerous populatum, 
rtlnling to jietty juries was brought into tlie House of ' hitherto retained In a state of slavery, could be most safety 
Lords by Lord Plunket on lhe2Utof March. Its object i released from the restrictions to which they b:id been ao- 
is to take from tlie sheriffs’ the arbitrary power of selecting * customed, and raised a stale of fieudom. This part of 
jurors, by estaldisiiing certain qualifications, the possession > the question, even if it had stood by itself, wnuld have 
of winch shall cut uU' persons to have their names enrolled > required much consideration, and there actunllv existed 
in a jiiry book, from which, in future, the juries must be with regard to it great diversity and opposition of opinion, 
struck. The ijualifuMlions are nearly the same with those Hut, m the aectmd place, there svas that further embarrass- 
estabh^ied for England by Sir Robert Peel's Act, parsed nicnt arising from the other interests besides those of the 
in lb2j. negro which were to be affected by the proposed change, 

and the necessity of protecting winch, many jilan that might 
;L Ahaliiinn of Cohmial i^favpry.—NewActforthe brought forward, was enforced b> the strongest cvm- 

^ . * Goi'Pni/nnH of India, siderations both of justice and exfiedienc y. Tue members 

• • j of the House ol ('oinmons \v!jre tliemscivcs divided into «. 

Evkr since., the House of Commons may be con- 


Evkr since., 1 the House of Commons may be con- ' variety of contbcting parlies in regard to l»otli of these 
Sidvri'd to haVe been pledged to the eventual abolition of , points. Tlie p.iity, it is tiue, which had heretofore been 
slavei). In that year a soiics cd' resolutions was proposed | powerful enough to oppose for so many years an eilectual 
L) .Nil, Canning, and agreed to by the House, one of which resistance to any tuither inttvferencc of the U-gislatuie. was 
rceijgniM'd the expedieiicy of, as speedily as itsiould be done i completely sul^jught'd in the country, and almost annihdat^Hl 
with safetv, elesating the negroes to “the enjoyment of in the House. Even m the Bouse of Lords it was found 
those CiMiubises to which the rest of his Majesty's subjects ; impossible now to make any fi^bt upon Bus ground. Tnc 
arc entiiii'd.*' In isg'h the same lesolutions were laid ! West India proprietors, howewr, ahiumg]i no longer stand- 
tf le House of Lords, and obtained also the unanimous 1 mg out against cnaancipation, sbii presentodi u fijri’nidaShe. 
foncurreiU'O iff that usseiiddy. Since these decUrations, ■ front, out-of-doors, if not in pari lament, in the new pusihoii 
liowevor, no step had been taken by paihament to carry ' which they had taken up as ciiiftuanls i>t,an extra', agant 
into eib'cl tile (irtenuination which it had thus expressed. 'coiDpensation for ll\e loss they Veie t) sustipn lioni tlia': 
And tlie cohumil hgisiatures, in vs hose hands governavmt j measure. In the House of Commons nunisteift ucknow 
piufesM-d an anxiety that the matter should be left, what- j ledged that this inieresl was nuw but m :i small degree 
ever p.iitial afciiehorations of the system of slavery some of : represenU'd ^ ; but even tins circumslance was urged as a 
them may have introduced, had certainly made no advance . reason for looking at Iheir claims, not in a CAmtiiud ami 
whati'ViT l‘)V\ards its extimdion. ^ j niggardly, but in u liberal and comprehensive puint of view. 

but, in tlie meanwhile, m this country the exertions of i On the other hand, there was or.e party o! uholitioni.sts who 
the li'u nds ot abolition ini1-ot-door.s, so far tiom having been denied that the planters' luti a right to any conij ensation 
biouglit to a pause, or slackened by the state in which the whatever. Some mainlaiiiul this cbctnne on certain ro- 
([uestion stood, had been phed with constaiilly-incieasing , sliact principles touching what they coiled the iighis of 
energy. The consequence was, the creation of an extent ; man ; others, on the more humble ground llml tiie substi- 
aii'j earnestness of jaiblic opinion in favour of the measure, j tuiion of tree labour for slave labour in the coiomts would 
which would most certainly have made it quite, impossible [ bring upon the ]>lanters lo.ss to he compensated tor. At 
for uny government to liavv-. coutiuued vei) much longer | the same time the majority, pi obably, uf bi Ih those classes, 
to let the question sJe^qi. lioth at the gciieriil election in | were disposed, for tlie sake ot a more easy and speedy ad- 
bs'jO, and at that in 1«:B, strong evidence was given of the ; justmenl, lo come to a compromise with the vuauuauts, and 
powerful lioid which it had taken of the public raimL But it j lo give them something merely b> way ol buMug oil tlieir 
was liiuing tlie election at which the jiresent parliament was j opposition. There was, however, as was nai\i:ai. a general 
returned, that tlic most general and successfqj eltbrla were j reluctance on the part of the boldeis of sucii opinions lo 
iiuu.e to arouse and orgauize the popular sentiment I give any large sum; and tliere were pos^ilwy some nuiivi- 
tlus subject, and to bring its whole force to bear upon the ; duals who were opposed tu giving anyllung nl ml. Dil- 
legislature. The. crisis Was one emmeutly favourable lo | ferent members vveie very inucli mtiiienceJ m tlu- length to 
Kueli an h1 tempt. The great battle of EaiUameulai’y Heforra I which tliey showed liu nisclvcs iiispuscal to as to this 
had been fought and won, and the time of the legislature point by tlie various degrees in whicli they v\crc iirxious tor 
could now be devoted to those measures of practical policy the attamnieiit of the great object c 'iitempialcd by the 
of which this was one of the greatest. The new constitu- measure, or were cunvinccd that ils iittainmcnl would be 
lion of the House of Commons had rendered it only neces- hazarded by a refuj»Al to ticul with tlu* phoueis iqion hueral 
sarv that the people should make tho» voice distinctly terms. Mr. Buxton, for instsiijce, wlio iiiul long beeu the 
lieaVj, in order to have it obL*yed. The existing adminis- chief advocate of Hbolifion m p.iiliaiiamt, and wiio did not 
traiion, too, although the abolition of slavery was not one j recognise the light lo cornptnsiitioii, gave oileiice to many 
of tliti expiess pledges which they gave upon accepting ' of Itie persons vvitli whom he had usually acted, by the 
olfice, might be, nevertheless, considej-ed to be bound, from readiness with which he acquiesced in tlie pioposal of 
the whole tenor of their previous conduct and professions, voting a very large sum oi money to the planters. Mr. 
to the furtherance of that object. Accordingly, all avail- Baring, on the other hand, who had never been an 
able means were set in niolion wilh the view of taking ardent abolitionist, and who acknowledgeiUhe right of the 
advantage of so auspicious an opportunity. In many cases planters to compensation, or, at least, did not deny it, 
the disposition of a candidate m reference to this single protested, m very strong terms, against the amount of 
question was made the enterum by which he was accepted compensation which it was proposed to grant. In this 

or rejected. Some representatives were required by their way the shades of ojumon wtucii were to be leconcilecl be- 

constituents lo give a distinct promise that they would vote u u. ^ 

upon it in the manner that was desired. UtliWi were * See speech by Mr, Siauky; on the lOdi of <f 

mainly indebted for their tlecUon to the wrattaetftKee Porfmmmf, y. 8202 . 
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came exceedingly numerous. And their number and diver- 
sity were rendered still greater by the opposite views which 
were entertahied on the other branch of the question* The 
abolitionists were divided into two sects, — the advocates of 
immediate, and the advocates of gradual, emancipation. 
The persons who, of late years, had taken the greatest in- 
terest 111 tlie question, and had chiefly conducted the popu- 
lar agitation of it, were for the most j'jart in favour of the 
former of these two plans, and they certainly earned along 
with tliem a powerful force of popular feeling. But of the 
profess#id abolitionists in the House of Commons, a large 
majority were disposed to make the exjienment on what 
they deemed a more cautious plan. Such, also, were 
the views of the government. And, for obvious icavons, 
all who were either adverse to or indiffereut about emanci* 
pation altogelher, might be counted upon as supporters of 
the proposal to make it gradual rather than immediate. 
Among the several classes of persons* however, whose 
views agreed in regard to this general principle, there were 
g^eat differences of opinion, not only as to the length of 
time that ought to be allowed to elapse before the slave 
should have the last link of his fetters struck ofl*. but also 
as to the whole mode and character of the ]ireparatory pro- 
cess through which he was to be conducted from boiulagc 
to freedom. 

In theae circumstances, on the 14th of May, Mr. Stanley 
laid before the House of (Commons, in the form of a senes 
of resolutions, the general features of tlie plan whicii his 
majesty’s ministers had prepared, and made up their minds 
to recommend. We have already (see Cimfpauion, ]». 69) 
detailed and explained these propositions as they were ori- 
ginally announced ; and we shall now notice the principal 
alterations which they underwent before they were finally 
embodied into a law. The House having resolved itself 
into a committee to consider the resolutions, they were de- 
bated in order on that evening, on the 30 th and 31st of 
May, and on the 3rd, 7th, 10th, 11th, and l‘2th of June. 
As the discussion proceeded, various amendments were 
proposed by those adverse to the ministerial plan, all of 
which were rejected. On the other hand, it was modified 
bv its authors in some im*portant respects. On the .SOtUof 
May, Mr. Stanley intimated that it had been resolved to 
abandon the arrangement originally contemplated by which 
the loan granted to the planters was to be rcj^aid, in part 
at least, by the slaves, and to allow the latter to retain for 
their own use the entire amount of the wages they were to 
receive for their labour during the fourth of the day which 
they were to have at their own disposal. No direct lepay- 
ment of the money would ho demanded from the planters ; 
but the burden v^oald be discharged by the imposition td a 
small additional duty upon sugar ». On the 10th ul June, 
the proposition with regard to this gyant was further re- 
modelled by the amount being raised from fitleen to twenty 
millions, — a sum, it was stated, which there was reason to 
hope would ensure to the whole plan the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the planters and the several colonial legislatures. 
On this evening, Mr. O’Connell moved an amendment, re- 
cognizing the right of the negro to remuneration from the 
present moment for the whole of his labour; but it 
was negatived on a division by a majority of 324 to 42. 
On the IHh, several other divisions took place; the 
first, on a motion by Mr. Buxton, that the payment of 
one-half of the grant to the planters should be de- 
ferred till after the apprenticeship to which the .slave was 
to be subjected should have expired, which was negatived 
by a majority of 277 to 142; the second, on a plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Higby Wason, leaving out all mention of 
compensation, which 3S3 members opposed, and only *21 
supported with their votes; the third, on an amendment 
of a similar character, proposed by Colonel Evans, which 
was also rejected by a majority of 346 to 22; and the 
fourth, on a proposition by Mr. Briscoe to reduce the 
20,000,000/. to 1 5,000,0u0/., on which the Ayes were ,66. and 
the Noes 304. The leading of the first four resolutions 
was then earned by a majority of 286 to 77. The reraain- 
mg tesolutiou— by winch parliament engaged to enable his 
M' 1 expense that might be incurred in 

magistracy m t\>e colonies, and in providing 
Bftprwaw*! education of the negroes — was 

s agreed to without , a division, after the words 

* a^honol duty has not been imposed; and it is under- 

stood that the mmiiim of imposing it has been give® up. 


** on liberal and comprehensive principles'’ had been added 
to (he clause, on the suggestion of Mr. Buxton. On the 
25tli, the lesolulions were also agreed to without a division, 
but not without much opposition having been expressed to 
them in dehatos* by the House of Lords. 

A bill for ctfecting the purpo.ses to which the legislature 
had thus pledged il.sclf, having been brought into the 
House of Commons, was read a second time on the 22nd 
of July, and on the 24th was taken mio consiilcralion by a 
committee of the whole House, in whien it was also de- 
bated on the 25lh, the 29ih, the .‘lOlh, the 31st, and on the 
j 5lh of August. On the first lhe.se davs, however, pre- 
i MoiiH to the speaker leaving the chair, Mr. Buxton moved 
I that it should he an insVruetion to the comniinee, that they 
j shoifld ehdeavour to shortou the period ot apprenticeship, 
j and the motion was lost only by m majority ot 7, the num- 
} bers being 168 against it, and J6I in itsta\our. In Qon- 
I sequence of this vote, Mr. Suiuley miirnatecl, on the foitow- 
I ing evening, that government would consent to reduce the 
I terra of twelve years, originally pro])osed, to six years in 
! the case of agricultural, and four m that of domestic, 
I slaves. It was eventually arranged that tlie operation of 
1 this and ail the other parts of liie plan stiould commence 
‘[from the 1st of August, ls:u ; so that the emuncqiabou 
I would be complete by that day of the lear 1K40. The 
• corporal pimishnient of lemales it was likev\ise aniiuuneed 
' would be abolished trom the ('oinmeneement of th(‘ peimd 
I of apprenticeship; and an' important clause, ])io]n)seL! by 
Dr. Liishington, was acquieseeil ni, by which i' was en- 
acted, lliol all slaves who had cvti vsito 111 * consent 
of their masters been biought to any )iajt ul the Un.tcd 
Kingdom, should i)c tort hwith set ut liliertv. As the htw 
stood, negroes having acquued then fnedom by comin;f 
to this couutiy wore considered to uvirt to the co,n- 
(lition of sliwes if they ri turned to tlie\Nes1 Indies; and 
there W'cie a good many cases of peisons actually suti'er- 
ing under tlie opeiation ot this cuicl jirmeaple. Vanous 
attempts were afterwards made by the friends of unme- 
diiite emancipation, and by those of emancipation Whli- 
oul compensation, to ciury their oi)jecis. Iiut iliey 
were all successfoily resisted by tin* government. Tlie lull 
was read :i tlnui time and p'lissed on the 7th ut August, 
j It was then sent up to the House of Lflrd^, wln-re it was 
I read a second time on Hie 12lh. witlioul a ilivisicn. On its 
I passage through the committee, liowever, pnriermis ainend- 
I tnents weie pioposed by the Duke of Wellington and other 
I noble lords of the same paity, witii t!ie view id more etlee,- 
I fiihlly ])rolecfing the interests of the planters ; and on sevi uil 
of them divisions look place ; but they all shared tie' same 
fate with those that had been directed against the mnnslei'Ml 
plan from the opposite quarter in the other house, On liie 
28ih, the lull was read lor the third time, and passed, with- 
out a division. 

The West India question derived its intered from the 
high moral consitierations it involved, the long and anxious 
struggle hy which it had been brunglit tti its present posi- 
tion, and the fundamental character of thecliange to winch 
the condition ofThe negro was about to be .snlijeeltd. Mea- 
sured merely by the numbers to be legislated for in each 
CH.se, it wouij have had no cUim to be compared in import- 
ance with the East India que.slKm, which Pariiamem was 
next called upon to consider. The negro population of the 
West Indies was 800,000; the pojuilalum of ouroiieutul 
empire was 100,000,000. In this respect the, subject was 
the vastest that a legislative asseinlily had ever had to dis- 
cuss. Various circumstances, liow'ever, contributed to pre- 
vent it from being regarded, either by Parliament or the 
public, with an interest m any degree proportioned to its 
leal magnitude. •With settiemenis and colonies m every 
quarter of the globe, the people ot this country hAve never 
generally occupied themselves much about their foreign 
possessions, it, as has been asserted, it be the necessary 
destiny of Great Britain, in right of her pecuhar geographical 
I>osition, to be the mother of empires, it certainly is not her 
nature to give herself a great deal of roalernal anxiety about 
her rising offspring. Our sovereignly of the seas, w hich we 
have gamed and hold as islanders, has scattered us over 
every clime, and so extended and complicated our com- 
mercial and political relations as to have forced us into col- 
lision with ainiost every othrt* nation on earth ; but we are 
yet^ more perhaps than any other people* a people of home 
aftecl ions, it is mdv what goes on within tlie circuit of these 
tsiandsi hr abroad, threatens to inl^uence 
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V9h9i 19 d«me here, in ^hich, even as politicians, we take any it^ham ; but the resolutiona were finally agreed to without a 
deep interest. Qf foreisjn politics, those of France and of division. On the 5th of July their adoption waa moved in 
America are alone habitually watched by us with anydcffree the House of Lords by the Marquis of Lansdowne. Here 
of eager attention. Between the movemenl^f the former they were met by a vehement dissent on the part of Lord 
state and those of this country, there has, ftsKP the first co- EUenborough, on grounds for the most part directly tlie 
existence of the two kingdoms, been always evinced the opposite of those on which they had been impugned in the 
strongest and quickest sympathy—and never more so than Commons. The resolutions, however, were ^eed to in the 
when wc were at war with each other. The succession of end by their Lordships also without a division. A bill 
mighty political e;cperiments of which France has in these founded upon them was them introduced into the House of 
later days been tlic theatre, have kept fixed upon her the Commons, and was read a second time on the 10th. In tlic 
observation of all the civilized world ; and the free institu- committee some attempts were made to modify certijjnof it j 
lions, so closely resembling our own, which she has now provisions ; but thgy were all unsuccessful. The most stre- 


acquirt'cl, have riveted upon her the attention of the people 
of tiiis country more closely than ever. For a similar reason, 
we are all avyake to wdiat takes place m the repulilic df the 
United Stales. We see there the working of a system in 
many respects the same with our own ; and if, in some ma- ! 
tena) points, different from, or opposed to, ours, only the 
more interesting nntl the more instructive on that account. 
About any other country we care comparatively little. Be it 
even a possession of our own, it occupies the thoughts 
merely of individiialR among us, or small classes of per- 
sons, having a peculiar connexion wilh it. Thus, be- 
fore the war which ternunaled in the independence of 
America, what was generally known of our transatlantic 
colonu'S lieyontl the Himplo fact of their existence? The 
concerns ot tlic flvuirishiug community (font was even Iheii 
must flounsliing) which occupred that great territor)', ex- 
cited as,litlle, iiUenlion as the affairs of Canada or Nova 
Scotia do now. 'With the exception of a few critical periods 
of sliort dm dtion, when perhaps the fate of our dominion 
was believed to luing on the chances of a campaign or a 
batti<‘, the case has been nearly the same even with Indn^, 
the ni'>st magnificent of all our distant dependencies. (#reat 
wars luivc b(‘en carried on, and kingdoms compiered by 
our arms, in llv.it peninsula, without the public licrc scarcely 
tiiniking it w<irib their while to loiul the Hunouncement of 
th^’veiitN. iVlr. MMcaulii) s r^'inaik m one of his speeches 
lalt s“ssv)n in tlu' Hou>e of (’omaions was as true as it was 
striking "A broken hiad in Coidtvith-tiejrls excites more 
jvtteribou and gn'iib‘*’ inteiesl m tins ]lou^;c than three 
jntched batlle^ in li imlostan," 

Ano'lor le.ison tor the comparative indifference with 
which so really- ltic d a ipu'stion as tlic settlement ot a new 
g>iveinmen1 tT>r Jrvlia was regarded, when it lately came 
before the legislatine, both by the public and by Parhameni, 
aiose fr^-m the slight nature of the clmngej? vrhich it was 
proposed to make, in so far at least as pobticfil institutions 
were concerned. Tlic Cimtiiuiance of the governmenl in 
the same harubs which had heretofore cxeicised it, was made 
the basis of the new arrangement. That tins hail lieen de- 
lenriiiied iqxiu was known fiom the date of the publication 
of the eoivesponitenco between the Oourt of Directors nud 
the Board of (hmtrol about the end of March. 

'\Ve gave an account of the ministerial plan as disclosed 
in this coriesyiondcMiee at thecuneluMon of the third Numl>er i 
of the Ontifjitniifti, which was devoted to a history of the 
conijiany. an exposition from official docunicnts of the pre- 
sent political state and commercial relations of India, and j 
an examination of the leading points connoted with the 
question of the renewal of the company’s charter. In a 
subseejuent number (see Companion, 15(i)we also gave 
a full recital of those piovisions of the new charter by which I 
the 1 ) 1(1 commercial monopoly of the company is put an end 
to, accompanied with a variety of stateruentii illustrative of 
the important effects that might be expected to ilow' from | 
that cliange. To Ihestj articles we refer the reader; and] 
shall do little more here than notice, very briefly, the history j 
of the pipsage of the new measure throufh the two Houses | 
of Parliament. I 

TKe subject was brought before the House of Commons 
on the I3th of dune by Mr. Charles Grant, in a long and 
able speech, which he concluded by propo.sing three resolu- 
lioiis founded upon the terms previously submitted to the 
company. The first declared that the Chinese trade should 
be throwil open ; the second, that on (he company transfer- 
ring to the Crown all its assets and claims, the latter should j 
be empowered to take upon itself the company'.*! obligations, | 
and to pay it a certain sura annually from the Indian reve- 
nue ; and the third, that th^ government of India should, 
under certain regulations, Iw again entrusted to the^^cowqpany . 
A debate ensued, in the course of which the IwVgentimwd 

part Qt the minieWriiaplaa was warmly ojfpomojfUx^ ] 


nuous opposition was made to the clause by which the arch- 
deacons of Bombay and Madras were converted into bishops. 
The motion to throw it out, however, was negatived, on a 
division, by a majority of 85 to 47. On the 26th, the bill 
was read for the third time, and passed. • The second read- 
ing of the bill’ in the Lords took place on the 2d of August ; 
and after it had been carried tlirough the cocmnittec, it was 
re^ for the third tufie'on the 16th, and passed on the 19th. 
Viitious amendments were propose ’ in its progress through 
the House by Lord EUenborongh, the Duke of Welimgton, 
and one or two other peers ; but none of them were press^ 
to a division. The debates upon this measure in b^thr 
Houses were very thinly attended. — Other acts which werd 
pas.sed to regulate the trade to China and India, %pd topro^' 
vide for the collection and management of the duties on lea, 
were scarcely debated at all. 

The following extract from the speech delivered by Mr. 
Grant, on the 14th of May, enumerates the leading points of 
the arrangement thus made with the East India Company 
“The plan,'* said the right honourable gentleman, “is this; 
that the East India Company shall surrender all their rights, 
privileges, and properly, m the territory of India, to the 
government ; that their commercial privileges shall be in a 
slate of abeyance for a certain fixed period ; that they shall 
make over all their property in this country and in India to 
the government ; and that, in lieu of all this, they shall re- 
ceive an annuity of a given amount — which annuity is to be 
charged upon the territory of India. It is calculated that 
ttie resources of India will be nfifficient to supply this an« 
nuity, which it is proposed should be630,0U0^* a-year, being 
tlie amount of the dividends which the proprietors at present 
receive ; and it is fu.ther proposed that this should be re- 
deemable at the rate of 100/. for every 5/. 5f. of annuity. 
It is proposed that the guarantee fund shall amount to 
2,000,000/. for securing the payment of the anniuiy, as well 
as for paying off finally the capital .stock of the corapanv; 
and it is also proposed that the annuity m question shalhl^ 
paid for a term of forty years, at the close of which pei^Mkd 
it shall be at the option of Parliament, giving three year#' 
notice, to redeem it at the rate of lOOL for every [5/. 5i, 0f 
annuity. It is proposed that the East India Comply 
should retain the political adrainist ration of India for a period 
of twent) years, at the end of which period they may, if de- 
prived of the government of India, demand the payment of 
their capital ; but if at that period they do not demand it, 
then the payment of the annuity, 1 have already stated, is 
to be continued for a term of forty years.” The principal 
changes made in the frame of the internal government of 
the country consist in the institution of a fourth presidency 
for the upper western provinces, now included m that of 
Bengal, and m the contemng upon the governor-general a 
more efficient control than he now lias over the subordinate 
governments. For the regulations as to the residence of 
HIuTO])eHns in India, and their right of holding lands, see tile 
Compwimiy p. 156. 

4. Nefc Charter to the Batik, 

The question as to the renewal of the charter of the oilier 
great incorporation of the country, the Bank of Beigltiid* 
came also this session before parliament. After a corre- 
spondence with the directors, which coramenoed aboutihe 
beginning of April, Lord Althorp, on the Slat of Iii|!Lay> ua- 
i troduced the subject in the Houm of Commonly by sub- 
mitting eiglit i-esolulions, in which were comprised the 
principles of the arrangement that had been a^eed upon 
between these gentlemen and the government* We may 
here notice that the stale of the currency had already been 
discussed at great lengtt} in consequence of a motion made 
on the 22iid of April, by M« Attwood, the member for 
Wintebaven^ to the that a adoot coaoiaittee shooid bo 
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vioiis nolict* beinj:: ijiven. 

Thet)nly one of the exclusive privileges of the Bank, of 
which it was jHPposed to deprive it, was that by which coun- 


appointed to inquire how far the distress of the country had j should Parliament choose, in August, 1845, by a year's pre- 

been occasioned l)y Ihc operation of our present monetary ‘ ' ' * — 

"syslem. As this motion and the speeches by which it was 
supported rvideniJy pointed to a large issue of paper as the I which it was Mp i 

proper remedy tor the state of things which was asserted to , try bunks wewlprohibiled from drawing bills on London tor 
exist, Tvord Ahhorp met it by the amendment, ‘*That it is | any sum less than 50/. No opposition was made to the 
the opinion of this House that any alteration in the mone- • removal of this restriction ; and accordingly it is now pro- 
tary system of tins countiy, which would have the effect of ' vided, that banks beyond the limit of sixty-five miles may 
lowe? ini: llic standjird of value, would be highly inexpedient I make and ftsiie bills and notes, payable on demand or 
and darii:ermis ” Tiic debate lasted during Uiat and the ! otherwise, by an agent or agents in London, as well as at 
fwo foll^winir nights. By Mr. Attwood himself, and most : any other yilace, for any sum for which such notes may 


of the speakers on his side, a great aversion was shown to 
admit ibslinctly that a depreciation of the currency' was 
what they really aimed at, or that those who should vote 
tor the moti(>n would be necessarily committed to that ex- 


be issued; that is, for any sum not under 6/. But the 
notes must not be re-issjied in London, or witlun the circle 
of sixty-5,ve miles. 

There was besides this, however, another supposed privi- 


pedient. One or two, however, sp(»ke out j^lainly enough, j lege of the Bank, which is declared m the present bill to 1)6 
On the third night the House divided, when ,the numl)ers : one which it neither shall possess for the future, nor ever 
were, 130 in favour of the motion, and 331 against it. | did possess. It was generally understood that no banking 


Another division then took phico oi) a second motion by 
Mr. All wood, proposing sinqiiy the appointment of* a select 
committee to inquire into the general distress, which was 
also lost— the Ayes being 15-1, and the Noes 271. Finally, 
the House divided on I.ord AUhorp's amendment, which 
WAS carried by 304 against 40. 

The wild and pernicious scheme of unsettling the very 
foundations of the national W'eaith having been thus disposed 
of, Pni'liamcut v'as in a condition to enter upon the consb 
deration ot the Bank (question with probably less hazard ol 
its deliberations being emliarrassed liy the clamour of the I 
currency enthusiasts, than there miglit otherwise liave been. ' 
This party gave very little more trouhle duringthe session. 
The debate on Lord Altborp’s resolutions having been ad- 
journed on the 31st of Mnv, not resumed till the 28th 
of .Tune,- the interval having been allowed that the public 
might have time to examine and express their opinion re- 
specting tlie plan proposed. On the latter evening, the mo- 
tion, That ihe first resolution should be agreed to," was 
met by Colonel Torrens with nn amendment, pioposing to 
postpone the suliject altogether till the next session. On a 
division, however, the amendment was lost ; the numbers 
being 83 for, and 316 aga*ins< t. The resolution was thvn 
adopted. 3*bo other resolutions were debated on the 1st,} 


company, having more than six paitners, except the Bank 
of England, could do business in London, or within sixty- 
five miles of it, oven as a bank of deposit. It apjietirs that 
doubts had been entertained in some quarters as to the ex- 
istence of this restriction, and it is even said tlmt there have 
actually been, of late years, pi i vale banking companies in 
London having seven or eiglit paitners. But Iheie can be 
no question lhai the common beliel was, that such a part- 
nership would be illegal. The law advisers of the crown, 
however, after considering the point, came to tiie unlle^^- 
taling conchision, that this commoy notion vnitc un- 
founded ; and upon this- as the basis of the agU'emfc'nt with 
the Bank hud been, 1lii\t only t)ie same exc’ku^Ae privileges 
which it had cnjo)ctl under tlie old chai lei sluiuld be seemed 
to it by the new-^governinent refused to eraut it this jiuiti- 
euhir monopoly, which it thus appeaieil it nevei had btMore 
possessed. A clause was accorilingly nitiodiued mU> the 
bill, and passed as part of it. expressly nu‘h(>rizmg the esta- 
blishment of banks of deposit, with any number of pailiiers, 
m the metropolis and its vicinity, as vvell as in any (g her 
part of the kingdom. 

For this pr(»cee(lmg the most violent outciy was raised 
against the goveinment, and in jnirticular against Lind 
Althorp, as Having been the managei of the negotuilion 


.31(1, and 4th of Jiiiy, and w'cre eventually all adopted, with } with the Bank, uiul the mdividu.il by wdioni the bill was 


the exception of two relating to a new constitution tor coun- 
tiy banks, which were willidraw'n liy ministtrs, Ihe session 
being thought to be too far advanced for carrying through 
that jiart of Ihe plan. The hill, einhodymg the lesolulions, 
was Uien brought in, and read a second lime, wilhuiit a 
division, though not till after a long debate, on the 2nd of 
Augiisf. On the 0th and lOtli, it was again fully discussed 
in committee; and also on the 121li, when it was moved 
that the report should be brought up. The third read- 
ing of the bill took place on the J9tb, alter a motion by Mr. 
Colibett, to throw it out, had been negatived by a majority 
of 95 to 23. In the House of Lords it underw'ent a good 
deal of iliseussion m committee, and on the third reading ; 
but although the House divided on some of the clauses, the 
measure event nally passed (on the ‘20th) without any of its 
provisions having been altered liy their lordships. 

For an account of the origin of banking, and a history of 
Ihe Bank of England in partic-ular, with an analysis of the 
more mateiial parts of the evidence given before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons wliich was appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of renew ing the charter in the 
session betoie last, we refer the reader to the Companion, 
pp. 49>54, and 72-76. We will now state the terms on 
which Ihccliarfev has been renewed liy the late act. 

Tiie funilamental principle of the arrangement submitled 
to Parliament was. that the Bank should be continued in 
the enjoyment of its exclusive ])rivileges as the only body 
entiiled to issue notes ])ayahle on demand in London, and 
within a circle of sixty -live miles round it. Even this pro- 
posiiion was strongly opposed by different members, some 
of whom advocated lite scheme of a national bank, to be 
rnnriiigcd by the gt>vernmen(, and the profits of which 
should go to tlie public, wlnle otliers were against any mo- 
noj)o,\ at all, and would have had the trade of issuing notes 
to bt knt perfectly fiee, like any other branch of business. 
But the ol))c(;iions that were raised to both these plans 
were considerea conclusive by the great majority of the 
House ; Hnc d dctcrinmed to renew the charter of 

the existing establishment till the 1st of August, 1855, with 
this reservation, howevei, that it might be put an ehd to, 


taken charge of in the House of (huiimons. Hi*? lordship 
was first assailed liy the rcmonsfr.incfs of i]it‘ Diicctors, m 
a correspondence which W'as altcrvvards jiulihshed. The 
privilege in question could not be refusi-d lo Ihe Bank, it 
was here suhinilted, without a positive mtiaction ofliietiai- 
gain on which the bill was loundcd. At a meeting of 
proprietors, held on the l.’llh ot August, this charge was 
reiterated by various speakers, in terms of extraordinary 
emj'hasis and passicm; and resolutions weie passed, slulmg 
that the court felt itself bound to jirotest against the treat- 
ment it had exjierienced at the hands of tlu* Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had, iq the opimon ot tho court, most 
improperly and unjustly departed from the terms of ins own 
proposition ; and that this course of procedure, and the viola- 
tion of the contract, would have fully justitied the Bank in 
rejecting the arrangement in tuto. In Parliament, also, the 
circumstance, formed the theme of a good deal of angry re- 
mark, especially in the House of lairds, where Lord VVyn- 
fqrd, in a long argument, attempted to controvert the opi- 
nion of the Attorney and Soliciloi -General, and divided the 
House on a motion that the twelve judges should be called 
in to settle the question. 

As to the point of law, we shall merely say, that the law 
officers of the crown appear to us to be clearly in tlie right. 
We Hunk no ordinarily intelligent and impartial person 
could come to anji other conclusion from a petusa^of Lord 
Wynford .s own speech. But however this may be, the 
facts, when fairly slated, leave the Bank, in our judgment, 
very little reason to complain. Sonic of these facts seem to 
have been strangely overlooked in the course of the debates 
that took place in both Houses of Parliament. It appears 
to have been assumed without examination on all sides, 
that the original stipulation between the government and 
the Bank expressly recognized the disputed privilege as one 
ol the advantages to be allowed to the Bank under the new 
charter. Now, this is not the case. It is trius that in the 
first plan submitted by Lord Althorp to the Directors, in hia 
letter of the 1st of April, he proposes, among other things 
in general lerms, that no bank, consisting ot more than six 
partners, afiaU be eatabliahed in the metropolis or its vici- 
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nity, Hut even if the iRnjrnas:? here used should be infer- I of their orieiinal propositions before the conclusion of the 
prefed strictly as meaninijr no hanl{ of depoHtt, ns well as no arrane^emenf, the Bank proprietors would l«ive had no 
hank of issue, it would for nothing; for these proposji- j actual wrong; to complain of, inasmuch as there was no ^ 
fions are expressly rejected by the Directors, in their answer i attempt to comjiel them to close with the altered terms ^ 
of the 12th of ihe same month. The ||||al articles of unless Uiey chose, Theirultimateftcceptanceoflhecluir- 
a^reement between the two parties arc to wfotind in the ter without the provision' in question* proves (hat they 
Kufisequent conditions sugjirested by the Directors, in their thoiiirlit the barj^ain a j^ood one, after all. 
letter oflhe 1511i, as those which they N\ouid feel justified in Such hciiii; the privileges which the Bank is to enjoy, 
suhmitlmgto the proprietors ; and still more dis) met ly in the the following are the other stipulations of the new airree- 
proposaU made to them in return by Lord AUhorp, in his merit The sum at present p^id to the Bank for the 
letter of the 2nd of May, upon the actual acceptance of management of the jmblic debt being somewhat^ above» 
which, by the court of proprietors, bis I.oidship afterwards • 250,000/ a-year (see f 'omjianinn, p. 54), of whicli iSO.OOe/. 
moved lus resolutions in the House of (Jonim'»ns. Now, in | is admitted to he profit, the Hank is to pay back 120,000/. 
what terms is (lie disputed article expressed in both these ! of this every year to (he public ; or, in other words, is to sub* 
papers? Why, intlie proposition of the Dt rectors them- rnit to a deJluction to tliat amount trom the legal allowance, 
selves, the words are, “That no joint-stock bank*^ be The debt, also, at present due Isy the public to the Bank 
chartered f for i.ssuins[ monry within sixty-five miles ! being about 14,500,000/.. on which the public pay interest 

of the metro[)ohs.” Ami in that of Lord Aithorp, the stipu- ] at the raUi of* 3 per cent., oneTourth part of that sum is to 
lation in like manner runs, “ That no banking company, j be repaid, so that the amount shall be reduced to about 
consisting of more than six partners, shall usun notrs pay- ; 11,000,000/. The re^>»yment is to take place in October 
abifi on demand, wnlhin Hie metropolis, nr within sixty-hve ! next, and the money is to he divided among the Hank pio- 
miles from the metropolis.*’ How can it be said, af‘er this, i pnetors, at the late of 25/. fur every loo/. of stock which 
that the prohibition in London, of joint-stock banks of de- j each may hold. It vviil of course be for the Hank to de- 
posit, w'us a part of the original agreement ? ! termine whether they will reduce their capital to tins extent 

Hut w'c ask further, is it not liie fact, that in the speech j by actually distributing the money, or, as tiiey seem to pro- 
iu which he fust submitted his resolutions to the House of i pose doing, continue to trade upon it, by mvesUng it in 
Commons, on ttic rUst of Miiy, iA'ird Aithorp expiessly de- | some other way. The dneeJors say lhar the} sustain a 
clnred i» to lie a part of tliu plan, that banks of deposit, | loss of 1 per cent, on the returns from this portion of their 
ntdi'iu'jii not of issue, having any number of partners, i capital, by its being imesled in the government funds. At 
should h# alhiwgd in T#ondori ? The following is an ex- j the same tune, the otter of repayment comes from the 
trac* fr<tni the rcj’>ort of that speech as given in the yt/Zm/r I government ; and a proposition for the repayment of a 
o/' /\//7 o7/7o ■///•*-“ vSsr, 1 propose that the definition of a; much larger sum. originally pressed upon them, was re* 
joint-stock company shall remain as it is at piesent : that | sisted by the directors. The government will easily be able, 
is to say, that (‘vei y bunking company, consisting of more j at the picsent ride of interest, to raise the money by a loan. 
Hum s\\' partners, shall be Gonsi<ieu*(i a jovnt.-sto-’k bank. . on terms at least as favourable as those on which they 
In consuleiiiig this rjucslion, t)ic ILuim.' must reeojjecl lliat ! now hold it from the Bank. 

then* iiM* tvM. distinct tdussi^s rf loin' slock lianks -0114; nf j Fmall5% there are the three following very important en- 
wlncii is-^iK's its <i\Mi nntrs, and tiic other of whiih does * aotments : —First, Bank paper is made a legal tender for all 
no‘ ■ hut which H'ansai’ts p.s bu>nu'>s ui notes of the Hank sums ahove 5/., except by Ihe Bank itself or its liraiiches; 
of ’Kriglaiiil ! /y/' (Jo:* no jmnf -stork bank of' that is To say, a bank-note will be as good as gold if oifered 

/sv//f' shti/l bf estab^sfa'l tnHun a Icm distanrr than sirty- in acquittance of a debt or sdheivobligation, amounting to 
Jive wib's of Ijotdon, Hut at )>n'st'n( country banks arc ■ nuiVe than 5/., by any parlies except the Hank proj)nctorR 
pievented trom ih rwing hiiis on London, <4' from I'^sumg > thomsoives at their piincipal or l-ranch establishments*, 
ni'tes paMihlc in l^oud n, of less value tluin 50/. These ! Tins rcgiihuion is to be in force “ fiom and after the 1st 
two resti iiUiuns I w'nnlil temove. Joinf-siockhanha i'suinft, iVw i'\i Augnsl, 1^^34, unless and until parliament shall 
the paper of thr Jkink of Pln^hind, too, of rnursr may ej'fst , othei wise direct.'’ It mav, tlnrefore, be annulled h\ par- 
mtiun l/o' .sirfy-lirr mdes," 'J'he statement, as given 111 j liament betorc the cxpiralKin of the charter. While ilox- 
tlic report in the I'lntrs, is, ifpossihh*, still nlore dutinct : *' ists, hiiwever, although it may be rcganicd as, to a c^ilaia 
“ In ihr pbtu hr jirojtnsf^d, /oiai-stork banks' ntfvhl rj'tst \ extent, a protection tojhe Hank, it is evidenflv not to he 
irjthffi thr sixtydif‘e hititw, if they used the pap^o- if thr ' couhnindcd with (ho complete exemption from tiie liability 
Bank of lin^hind/ And U) contuni the correctriess f»f this j to pay in ca.sh which the Bank formciiy enjosed. Any 
version, vve find Ins loidship again, nn the isth i-f .lime, ; holder of a bank-note, of whatever value, will stiU be 
nearly a month later, makitig, according to the ilf/rror o/' j entitled to gold for it from (ho party, that is, the Bank 
Parltjxpumt. the following statement, in answer to a (pies- ' itsclt, by whom it vvas originally issued. Secondly, tiiere is 
tioTi of Mr. M. Alt wood,—*' The privilege which the Bank ' to be in future a periodical publication o> tlie accounts of 
of England now ]H)ssesses, and which it is intended to con- ’ the Bank. A statement 01 the amount of the assets be- 


tmiic to it, is that of being (he onlv bank harm*:; ihepotrer 
of i\sinnf!; antes in the melrojiolis, and wtlliin sixty- (be 
miles round, during the peiuod of its charier. Thjit ifi the 
only privilege which is couimiied to the bank.” The report 
of this speech is also precisely to the same effect fti the Timm, 

All tins, i.naccourilably enongli, seems to have escaped 
the recollection of everybody m Ihe course of the sub- 
sequent contentions, bolli in parliamerd and out of doors, 
to which the matter gave ri«e. But whether the forgetful- 
ness was, in sumerpiarters, designed or involuntaiy, the facts 
we have stated completely vindicate Lord Aithorp, we 
think, from the imputation thrown upon him by the Bank 
directors and their friends. Tlu^ directors really tlo not 
appear ever to have taken up the grounu on which they 
afterwards affected to make so indignant a stand till the 6th 
of July, when the terms of the bargain had been already 
five weeks tietore parliament and the public. At least, that 
is the date of the earliest printed document (it is a letter to 
Lord Aithorp) in which we find any notice f:-otu them of 
their allegi'd grievance. 

Of com-se, even if the case had been as it was generally 
slated, and ministers had seen good reason to*abandon one 

* That is, as elsewhere explained, a bank having more tlmn nix 
partnurs. • 

t It was at this time tbo iindetsiandiiip, that all bawki warn to 
be obli^a to have a charter-a part of the mimstcrial 
wards m^ierred till another eestion* 


longing to the (Company, and also of the notes which they 
have in circulation, in to be transmided weekly to the 
Cluinccilor of the Exchequer; and from these weekly re- 
ports, an average state of the aceounls for the preceding 
three months is to l>e puldished every monlh in the London 
Gazette. Thirdly, all hills for not more than tluce iiiontiis 
are to be exempted from the ojierHtion of the usurv laws, 
or, in other wairtls, may be drawn so as 1(v bear any tate of 
interest the parties may agree upon. This enaclnieiit may 
he expected greatly to fanlitute all mercantile transaction* 
m seasons when money is scaix*e; and it is, besides, valuable 
ns the first relaxation of a prii.c'jiic winch has Ix^en till 
no'v vigorously maintained in ojqiosiUon to the clearest 
rig! its of commerce. 

Upon the whole* the general feeling undoubtedly is, that 
tlie Bank has been very libeiaiiy treated by parhament in 
this new arrarrgemeiit. Tlie plan, too, proposed for the re- 
gulation of country banks, when carried into effect, wdl 
further promote its interests. 3’hose who, Cimsidtfring that. 
After all, any of the public who choose may participate m 

♦ A difference of opinion, we ought to notico, was expressed in 
_ the couTBo of the debahHi as to tha import of this anactmeut. 
Ministera stated that, if a man, for instauce, owed seven pounds* 
a five-pouud Hank of iinglaad note and two sovereigns would be a 
legal tender in payment of the debt; but it was contended vm the 
other side, that the debtor eould in no case compel Uia creditor to 
take a baok^uote Tldoe of whieh did not mmi five pouads* 
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advantages thus conferred, have no desire that the 
Bimk ahoule! be other than a flourishing and powerful 
, establishment, will not, perhaps, grudge it anything which 
it may have thus gamed ; but, on the other hand, H cer- 
tainly has no reason to complai^ 

5,^0(h^r Meamrf'ft of the Session — The Factories Filt — 
Bifh dropped or defeated^Party Contests — Motions for 
• Beductfon-^Mifiistcrial Changes — Agitation for Repeal 
of the House and IVtndow Taxes — Stamp Duties. 

Thk g^eat measures of which we have given an account in 
tlu* preceding pages, would, in so far, at least, as the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature are concerned, hearly make up 
the history of the country for the past year, if under that 
name were to he included only transactions and events of 
permanent importance. Our sketch of the parliamentary 
session, however, would be incomplete without some notice, 
however slight, of a number of minor matters which also 
engaged the deliberations of the legislature, and of certain 
remarkable debates which, although unproductive of any 
actual results, excited great interest at. the lime. These 
things, if not properly history, are, at least, contributions to 
history, and, as such, have tlieir fitting place in a record 
like the present, in whicli wc may be considered as collect- 
ing and indexing the materials for enabling a future age, 
which alone can, to produce a true picture of this. In our 
limits, however, and without converting our general retro- 
spective view into a minute and elaborate chronicle, we 
can only atford a passing glance at some of the most pro- 
minent among the occurrence.s to whicli we refer. 

In an article in one of our preceding Numbers, (see 
Companion, p. 129,) we have already taken a rapid review 
of the legislation of the year ; and in other articles we have 
given separate accounts, more or less ample, of most of the 
important mea.sures which were brought before either 
House of Parliament in the course of the session. Among 
the bills thus noticed which were eventually passed into 
laws, we may enumerate those for the creation of savings 
banks annuities (p. 171); the amendment of the laws of 
dramatic literary property (p, 70) ; the amendment m vari- 
ous particulars or the law of real property (p. 54); reduc- 
tion of the assessed taxes <p. 132); the more complete sup- 
pression of* (he sIhvc trade (p. 104); the reform of the 
Scotch burghsfp. 1 13) ; the abolition of offices in the Coiut 
of Chancery (p. 137). Otlier subjects of moment which 
were taken into consideiation, and respecting which new 
laws were passed, were comraission.s of lunacy, the care 
and treatment of insane persons, the administration of 
justice by the Privy Council, the alteration of the system of 
pleading in the courts of common law% and various othei 
Jegnl matters, the regulations made with regard to which 
we cannot here enter upon. The administration of justice 
in the police offices of the metropolis, the establishment of 
a general system of police in the Scotch burghs, (he lighting 
and w'atching parishes in England and Wales, and the 
laws relating to sewers in London and its vicinity, were 
also all provided for or remodelled in acts which passed 
through both Houses with little opposition or observation. 

The only measure of the session not already adverted to 
which occupied much of the time of Parliament, and was 
largely debated, was the act to regulate the labour of chil- 
dren jn factories. In the former Parliament, Mr. Sadler, 
the late member for Aldborough, had brought in a bill on 
this subject, which, however, was not carried through ; but 
a select committee was appointed by the House of CJom- 
mons to examine evidence, and report on the facts of the 
case, A strong sensation was excited in the country by 
many of the statements made to this committee, whose 
report was not published till a considerable lime after the 
close of the 8e.ssion. Soon after the meeting of the new 
Parliament (to which Mr. Salder bad not been returned). 
Lord Ashley, one of the members for Dorsetshire, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill of the game description with that 
which Mr. Sadler had proposed, its leading provision being 
that no per.son under the age of eighteen sliould be allowed 
to woik in a factory longer than ten hours a day. It was 
thence known by the name of the Ten Hour Bill ; and as 
such it obtained the very general assent and support of the 
working classes in the manufacturing districts* Bo general 
and intense, indeed, was the feeling that had been produced 
in favour of placing a limit to the time which children, not 
themselves free agents, should be oompellcd to labour, by 
Others having the oontrol over tliexa for ^ tb« true 


state of the question), that it was evident something must 
be done to satisfy the public cry. The master-manufac- 
turers, how'ever, complained with much apparent reason 
that they had yet had no opportunity of stating their case, 
the only cvida|fle taken by Mr. Sadler's committee being 
that of witness brought forward by the supjiortera of his 
bill; and there were also many persons friendly to the 
general principle of the proposed restriction who objected 
strongly to various parts of the measure actually before 
Parliament, itind especially to the advanced age up to which 
it carried the prohibition again.st working beyond the fen 
hours. In these circumstances, on the 3rd of April, Mr. 
Patten, member for North Lancashire, moved that the 
House should addre.ss his Majesty to appoint a Commission 
to cojlectjnfoimation on the subject la the manuCactunng 
district. After a long debate, the motion wus carried by 
the narrow majority of 74 to 72. We have already (see 
Companion, p. 110) noticed tlie two voluminous reports 
made by this Commission, and given an abstract of the 
general conclusions and recominendation.s which they con- 
tain. The.se documents, although, from their great bulk, 
and the want of an index, they have jirobably not been 
much looked into, are, independently of their bearing upon 
the present question, perhaps the most valuahle contrilm- 
tions ever made to the statistics of the labouring population 
of this country, Meanwlule, Lord Asliley proceeded with 
hi.s bill ; and the second reading having taken place \\ilhout 
opposition, it was propose^ on the 5lh of July, only a few 
days after the first report of the commissioners had appeared, 
to consider it in committee, when I^oul Allhi^rp moved llisU 
il should, instead, be referred to a .select com nv I tee, in 
which it would probably be more expeditiously, as weh as 
more conveniently, discussed, than by the v^hule House. 
The propo.silion, however, was exclninied against as nn reiy 
tending to delay the measure ; and on a division, the mo- 
tion tliat the\S])eaker sliould leave the chan vv;is curried by 
a njajority of 1G4 to 141. But cm (he iM'h, in com- 
mittee, when the clause was moved, speenf) mg tlie nge uf 
eighteen as tliat till which tlie restriction ugamst labour- 
ing more tlian ten hours should opciale, Lm-d Althoip 
moved his amendment, Kubstduting Ihirtmi yeais fur 
eighteen, and eight hours for itoi hours, w'lm,h was cairied 
by a inajonty of 238 to 93. On this defend Lonl A>liiey 
declined having anything further to do vMth I lie bill, ami 
le.lt ministers to carry it forward, or alfDw it to drop, as (hey 
chose. Lord Althorp afterwards look it up and, althougli 
some of the lemaining clauses met with considerable oj^po- 
sition in the Gommitlee, and one, Ihrouingthe evjanse of 
watching over the execution of the ih'Vv regulations upon 
the mill-owners, was successfully lesisted, it event luiily, 
passed into a law. VVe have given in the Companion 
(p. 159) the most important provision of this act, ilial by 
which attendance at a school is made compulsory upon all 
clnldren employed in factories. This part of tlie plan was 
not in Lord Ashley’s bill. The protection also given to (lie 
children against excessive laliour in the measure as it lias 
]>assed is in some respects greater and more comjilete than 
that originally proposed. Children under nine years of age 
are not to be employed at all. When the act shall lake 
full effect, that is, in thirty months from August last, those 
under thirteen are not to lie kept at work more than forty- 
eight hours in any one week, or nine hours in any one day. 
Persons under eighteen are not to work more than twelve 
hours a day, nor more than sixty-nine hours in the week. 
None under this age, besides, are to work at all during the 
night. Christraas-day and Good Friday, with eight half 
days besides, in each year, arc to be allowed as holidays. 
Four inspectors have been appointed for the different quar- 
ters of the kingdom to see that the act be everywhere duly 
carried into exeiulion. 

During the last, as in every former session, a good deal 
of the time of Parliament was, we will not say lost, for we 
are far from thinking that nothing is gained by such at- 
tempts, but expended without any immediate result, in the 
consideration of measures Which were either defeated, or 
for the present abandoned before being matured into laws. 
We have explained the nature of most of these propositions 
in the order in which they came before 1 he public ; and there- 
fore we shall now merely note the stage to which each was 
carried, with a reference to the page of the CompaMon 
where an account of it will be found. The Lord Chan- 
cellor's bill, for the establishment of Local Courts (pp, 55 
and 88), nfter having {>assed through the committee in the 
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H6use of Lord^, and having been repeatedly disciiswl in 
regard to both its principle and its details, was, on the 9th of 
July, after another long debate, thrown out by their lord- 
ships, a division havmtr taken place on a motion t8 that 
effect by Lord Wliarncliffe, when the numbe*f were \21 in 
favour of the third reading, and 134 against it. On this 
occasion the number of noble lords .present, 81, was the 
same on both sides ; the difference was made by the proxies. 
The bill brought into the House of Commons by,Mr. Robert 
Grant for tlie removal of the disabilities affecting the Jews 
(p. 71), lifter llic second reading had been carried in that 
House on llie ‘iJnd of ^lay, by a majonly of 189 to 52, and 
the third by exactly the same mnjtirhy on the 22nd of July, 
was, on the 1st of August, lost on*the second reading in 
the Lords, after a long delnite, the numbers bemg, con- 
tents 54, not*contenls 101. On the following day then* 
lordsliips threw out the dnmiatic performances bill (p. 70), 
which had also been sent up from the other House, by a 
majority of 1 9 to 15. Some days after, Mr. Godson’s jiatcnt 
lull (p. 01), was, on tlie suirgestion of the Lord (*hancetIor, 
deferred till another session. The prisoners' counsel bill 
(p. HO), after ba\ing been read a second time in the Com- 
mons, was, by consent, leferrcd to a select committee, with 
llie view of Vh being brought forward again next session, 
when there would Le more time for the consideration of 
sftime of its clauses. The imprisonment for debt bill (ji.Ol ), 
after liaving passed through the committee, was also vrilh- 
drawn by the Solicitor-Geneml,»lowards the close of the 
session, >Yi1h the intimation tliat it would he again brought 
forward, •file 4ibcl bill, introduced liy Sir Francis Vincent 
f p. Mfi;. \ras aHowed to diop after the first reading. The 
lull for the repeal of the apothecaries’ act (pp. 1 19 and 137), 
was also withdrawn for the present, on the recommendation 
of a select committee, to whom it hail been leferrcd, after 
ii.iving lieeii read a second time. The beer bill (p. 152), 
was likewise earned no furthi^r than the second reading, 
which look place on tlie 2tj;li of August, ministers finding 
It impossible to carry it through Parliament at that late 
period of die session, and in the face of the opposition with 
winch it was nn l by some members * A bill for the csta- 
lihshment of a general register of deeds, which was brought 
in hy Mr. William Ihoughani, was, on the I2th of June, 
defeated on tlie second readin<£ by a majority of 82 to C9. 
This important niei^rc (see The Cornpuniofi, p. 55), had 
bi‘en introduced^ in me preceding session by the Solicitor- 
Geneial, on the recommendation of the Commiisioners of 
Inijiiiry into the law of real property. On the Clh of 
Angush after a sliort debate, leave w as ohbuned by Mr. 
.lulm MiiriMy, to bung in a Jlill for tbercjreal of tlie Foreign 
Knhstinent Act, the motion ba\ingbeen seconded by (hiptain 
Elliot, the Secretaiy for the Admiralty, and the bill went 
through its several stages m the House of (Jommons with- 
out opposition ; hut not having anived at tlie second reading 
in the House of Louis till the 23id, and some peers 
expressing lluir mlention to resist its further progress, it 
was wiLliduuvn, on tlie recommendation of Earl Grey and 
the liori! (.’haiieelloi — the former of whom intimated that 
it might, possibly, next session, he taken np hy the govern- 
ment, Another .subject which was frecpiently discussed hy 
the House of Commons in the course of the session, but 
in which nothing was done, was the belter oll^crvance Of 
the Sabbat li. Great numbers of petitions were presented, 
culling for some enactment to effect this object, and the 
tusk t)f preparing tile lecjuired measure was undertaken by 
Sir Andrew Agiiew : but he produced so overdone a pro- 
position, that il clearly appeared it never could pass into a 
law, whatever else it was intended for. The second reading 
of this bill was moved on the Ibtli of May, when many 
members, from lespeel to the object profei^ed in the title, 
expressed themselves disposed to allow it to pass that stage, 
in tbc hope that something might be maae of it in the 
committee. Il was thrown out, however, on the division, 
)>y a miijonty of 79 to 73; on which, Sir Andrew Agnew 
immediately announced that he would bring the subject 
forward again on the tlrst day of the next session. Some 
time after, the same honourable member infroduced a 
second bill to provide for the belter observance of the 
Sabhalh in Scotland; and a third for England was sub- 
milied by Mi. W. Peter; but neither measure was pressed 
beyond a first reading. 

* It was stated by mistake la The Compuniw for tlaat 

this bill had passed, 

Voh. L 


We will now notice, very briefly, some of those motions 
and debates which exhibited, in a more icmarkaide manner, 
the opposition and comparative strength of .parties and 
opinions in the House, or are to be reckoned on any other 
account among the memorable events of the sessiom 
Fir.st, there was Mr. Jpbme’s motion on the 14lh of 
February, to do away with all naval and military sinecures. 

It was met by Loid Althorp with the previous question, 
and a long and interesting debate ensued. Nobody at- 
tempted to defend the giving away of the public money to 
liersons who had not earned it by their service.s ; and it# 
was admitted that the offices in question were sometimes 
improperly bestdwed. Hut as they really afforded the only 
means the crown had of rewaidiug meritorious officers, and 
no plan was suggested hy wlneh that object could be 
seemed in what was thought a better mode, a majority of 
the House voted against Mr. Hume’s resolutions. The 
numbers wer(^— Ayes 13S, Noes 232. This vote, being 
fiercely denounced as the dnclaralion of tbc House against 
all economy# occasioned a great outcry among the news- 
papers ; and lists of the majority wete published, in which 
they were repiesentcd, in round terms, as Uie defenders 
and upholders of military and naval sinecures, sirpply 
because they bad not agreed with Mr. Hume, as to tlio 
lime and manner of getting iid of lliat unpopular system. 
Mr, Hume made repeated attempts afierw.auls to gel his 
principle affirmed by the House. On the 25!li of March, in 
the Committee of Supply, he moved to reduce the vote for 
wages to seamen by 0910/., being the amount of the pay 
of such naval officers as held sinecure appointments m the 
marine.s, when he was outvoted by a majority of 223 to 83. 
On the 18th of April he moved two other resolutions against 
future appointments to sinecures in the civil and colonial 
service, which were assented to. And on the 1 5th of August, 
he moved that an inquiry should be instituted with the view 
of abolishing all sinecures not earned by public services ; but 
on Lord Aitborp moving, as an amendment, that a return 
should be laid before the House at the commencement of 
next session, explaining the nature, tenure, and emoluments 
of all sinecure offices in the United Kingdom, he declined 
dividing the House, and the amencVment was agieed to. 

Various attempts to eftect reductions or ctiange.s in the 
system of taxation weie also made hy other nicj:fiber.s. On 
the 7th of March, Mr. Hume proposed a general reduction 
of all salaries, allowances, and pensions ; hut his motjon 
was negaliv<*d without a divitioQ. On the 20th of the same 
month,' Mr. George Robiiison moved for a select committee 
to eftVet the repeal of taxes {)re.ssing on productive indus- 
try, and the sutistitution of a tax on property ; but, after a 
lohg debate, the motion was rejected by a majority of 221 
to 155. On the 2nd of June the question of a tax on pro- 
perty and income was again submitted, in a different form, 
hy Mr. Buckingham, hy whom il was proposed as part of a 
scheme for the conversion of the national tlebt into termi- 
nable annuities ; but his motion also failod, 3ft member# 
voting for it and 5 7 against it. On the 16th of July, how- 
ever, Mr. Hulbven, somewhat unexpectedly, carried against 
ministers a resolution staling, among other things, that 
all sinecure places, not merited by public services, should 
be abolished throughout the empire m which he distinctly 
declared that he meant to include existing sinecures and 
pensions. The proposition was carried against the previous 
question, moved hy Mr, Spring Rice, by a majority of 88 
to 79 : and among the minority it was said that there were 
nine memhers^wiio had left the House with the intention of 
not voting at all, but had been, against their wish, brought 
back by the tellers. It was in tlie couise of this debate 
that Mr. Spring Rice delivered the speech, afterwards sent 
to the press, in whicli he took a review of the entire reduc- 
tions, in salaries and expenditure generally, that had been 
made by the present Administration since they came into 
office. Il ought to be stated that m the debate, mentioned 
above, about a month afterwards, on Mr, Hunie’s motion^ 
ministers expressed themselves as if they did not considfp 
the House to have bound itself, by its adaption of Mr, 
Kuthven's resolution, to interfere with any existing interests, 
A different interpretation, howevefi Was put upon the vole 
by member.s on the other side of the House. Another 
effort to pledge the House to the enforcement of economy, 
was made on the 3()th of July l>y Mr, Charles Buffer ; but 
the resolution which he proposed in ftsvour of extensive 
reductions in the public expenditure was met by Lord 
Althorp whh m imndiiieatti touched ia terms eohsiderably 
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le«t empliatic, ^hicb was adopted by the House. A fi:ood 
deal of time ^as lost in discussing; these several abstract 
•propositions, Vvhicli, as we have seen, oven when they were 
carried, were not followed by any results. Some of them 
would seem to liavc been better ^ited for a debalins; society 
than an assembly like the Ilousrof Commons, constilulcd 
for business and action. 

There were, liowever, some particular taxes against which a 
more distinct and formidable opposition was directed. The 
^g^ifalion for therei>eal of the bouse and window taxes be{;an 
jn the Kietropolis before Parliament assembled, and was con- 
tinued throughout the Session by means of public meetings, 
associations, deputations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and other similar modes of working upon the popular mind 
and driving the Government to compliance. The clamour 
that was raised was, indeed, almost confined to London, 
where alone the pressure of the taxes in qviestion was very 
generally or very severely felt ; but tbe kVge f)ody of repre- 
sentatives now returned from that district, and principally by 
the class most interested on the presenf occasion, — the retail 
shopkeepers, — enabled the authors of the demand to address 
themselves to Ministers and to Parliament with unusual 
weight. With two or three, exceptions, at most, all the 
members connected with the metroiiohs. either stood ex- 
pres.sly pledged lo %oto fi>r the repeal of the house and 
window taxes, or had l)efore their election declared them- 
selves favourable to that change, having promised at the 
same time to resign Iheir '^eahs if they .should over, for tlie 
course they took m regard to this nv any other point, be 
called njjon to do so by a majority of their constituents. 
Here, then, was a foruiidable foicc at once. Sir Joiin Koi. 
then one of the mcuiheis for the City, \mis the ]>crson 
selected to load the Piuhamentary battle. He receded hi.s 
commission at a V 01 } noisy meiding held in the Guildhall 
on the '21sl ot January. Sir John, however, who had been 
induced lopeatediy to defer niak.ng the motion v.itli winch 
he was intrusted, was very nn:orhniate in the circumstances 
in which he at last brought it on. On Die 2ritli ot April, 
after a resolution proposid by the Maiquess of Ohaiulo.s, 
** That m any reduction of taxation which may lie considered 
expedient, it is. necessiuv^ th.al the inUiests of (he agricul- 
tural portioH^^f tlic conimurnly should be duly eonsidtied/' 
bad been rejected by a niajonty of J 18 to 90, Sir \\ liham 
Ingilby moved that the lax on malt should be i educed fiom 
the present amount, of 20s. Sd,y to lO.v. per quarter; and 
tlic motion, very unexpectedly, was earned by a majonl} of 
1G2 to 152, The blow thus Viveri W'ouid liave sv\cpt away 
two millions and a half of revenue; and, indeed, as every- 
body agreed that, if half Hie duty was repealed, it would be 
better to give it up aliogellier, it might be consideicd that a 
hole had really been made in Hie budget to the extent of 
five millions. Of those by whom this gap had been efteded 
very few seem to have considered, wliile giving their votes, 
in what way it was to be filled up ; some, indeed, professed 
to think the mall-tax so bad that anything tdse would be 
preferable, and others were in favour of su]ipl>irig the defi- 
ciency by a property-tax ; but a good many suppoited Sir 
William Ingilby’s jiroposition meiely becau.se it was a 
motion for reduction, and some expiessly slated that they 
were opposed to the substitution ot any other tax for that 
which was to be taken off. It v\as when Hungs w»ere in this 
stale that, a few days alter (on tin' doth), Sir John Key 
brought forward his motion. It was seconded by Aldciman 
Wood ; after whom Lord Altliorp rose, and, as he had pre- 
viously intimated his intention of doing, moved the following 
amendment: — “Thai the deficiency m the revenue whicli 
would be occasioned by a reduction of llie tax on malt to 
IOj. liic qiiiirtcr, and by the repeal of the tax on houses 
and windows, could only be supplied by the substitution of 
a general tax upon properly and income, and an extensive 
change in our whole financial system, which W'ould at pre- 
sent be inexpedient.’' This wa.s placing the question in its 
UiU dmu.nsions before the House, and pulling such honour- 
able numihers as might have been inclined to legislate upon 
of the case, a little out of their reckoning. 
ineaviUtc tliat followed was very long, and characterized 
ny-consideiiiblu heal. At length a division took place at 
neariy four o dock in the morning, when there appeared for 
fuJy 1 7 " against it 355. The House 

an amendment to Lord 
AHUorps resolution, pioposed by Sir William Ingilby, 

St d". * “ "’’t the^uctiln of 

the malt duty ; and on this question the numbers were 285 


for the resolution, and 131 for the smendmont. After this. 
Sir William moved for leave lo bring in a bill pursuant lo 
tb(? resi)lution to which the House had come on the 26lh, 
tmt was again defeated, Ihe ayes being 7fj, the noes 238, 

These proceedings led to some changes, which we may 
take this opportunity of mentioning. Since the meeting of 
Parliament, two elections had already taken place in Lon- 
don ; one in the City, in the beginning of March, occasioned 
by the death of Alderman Waithman, in whose place 
Mr. Lyall, who came forward on the Tory interest, was 
refill ned, in opposition to Alderman Venables, whose poli- 
tics were nearly those of the existing administration; and 
the other, about three week.s later, in Marylebone, where, 
on the opening made by the relnement of Mr, Porlman, 
owing to tile infirm state of his health, both Ihe ministerial 
and the conservative candidates were defeated, and the 
1 choice of the electors fell on Sir Samuel Whalley, who was 
I undei stood to profess a sort of radicalism, or at least a 
i mixed faith, which admitted of being passed off as such. 
Meanwhile, about the middle of the month. Lord Durham, 
whose health had been for some time giving way, deter- 
mined upon retiring from office, which left the place of 
j Lord Privy Seal, and a seat in the cabinet, vacant. The 
i new arrangements rendered necessary by his lordship’s 
I resignation were not coinpleled till about the loginning of 
I April, wlien Lord Goderich (now Earl of Ripon) being 
I njadc Lord Ihivy Seal, Mr. Stanley was removed to the 
I Secretaryship for the Colonies, and Sir John lJobhou.se 
' succeeded him as Secretary (or Ireland.^ Mr. PMwaril 
I Ellice was soon after appointed Setrclary'*nt- VVaA On bis 

* acccpiancc of liis new office, Sir John ll/ibhonsc was, of 
j course, obliged to lesign Ins seat for Wosinnnsler. aiul to 
j appear again bcfine liis constituents. He was ugsun op- 
posed by Colonel Evans, who had been his ojjponent .at Hie 

! general deefion: but, a )joli tuning taken place, Sn John 
j was retnnu’d by a hirgi’ inajiUjty. He did not, bowevvr, 

! long retain his si-ut. H.uing piorniscd Irs constjtui‘nl.s 
1 that he -aoulil vote for the lepe:.! of tlie bouse and window 

■ taxes, but, in the circuiiislauces in winch Sir John Kiy's 
' mo: ion was Inou^ht on, finding himself uniille lo give it 
! his siqijiort, he felt it to i'o his duty at oneo to resign a 
j trust Hie Cf'Tiditions of which lie could not tulfil. In the 
, early part of the same evening on which that iindion was 
' made, Sn Fiancis LurdeH moved for i^Sfiew writ for West- 
1 minstoi. Sir J(,hn Hobhousc al><i resigQcd in!o his Majes- 

■ ly s hands his appointment as Secielaiv for li eland. In 
; all tins, he ciiiitHnily couul not, with any tairncss or reason, 
I be accused of pm suing any oilier than a iiigli-imuded 
I course : but, in the excitement (d'Hie iinaneut, the one fact, 
, tliat his vote had not been given for Ihe repeal of the unpo- 
: pillar taxes, stemul to blind the pnl^Iic iniiul to all the 
j other points of tlie case. He was induced by Ins friends to 
I allow himself to l;c again t>ul in imniination for the city lie 
> had so long and ci^alitably rejiresenied ; but Hie tide of 
I popular opinion ran too stnmg against him, and his twiee- 
’ bealLii opponent, Ci lonel Evans, at Hie close of tlic con- 
j test, on the JOih ot May. found himself at the head of the 
j poll. After tins, itie office of Secretary for Ireland re- 
mained vacant lor ncaily a uionih, till il was at length 
tilled by th«^ppoinliueni of Mr. Littleton. In September 
the Irish government uinlerwcnt a fuither change, by the 
return of the Marcpiess of Anglesey, and the substitution 
of the Marquess of \Volle^ley us Lord -Lieutenant. 

The oppohiliuTi to tlie hou^c and window taxes was by no 
I means }jut an end to by the vote to which Parliament Imd 
^ conic. On the contiiiry, Hie outcry upon the subject grew 
! more violent than ever; and a disposition was shown, by 
, certain classes of Hie people, to resort to still more decided 
j measures in ordir to efiect tlieir object. The question was 

• again brought before the House of Commons, on the 21st 
I of May, by Sir Samuel Whalley, who moved “That )t is 
I the opinion of this House that all taxes on houses and 

windows should cease on the 5th of October, 1833,” On 
I a divisii'ti, the motion was negatived by a majority of 273 lo 
1 121, On the 7th of August, also, Mr. Hume proposed 
j that (lie House should “resolve itself into a committee of 
Hie whole House, to consider the Assessed Taxes Acts^ 

: with a view to repeal Hie wholp of the inhabited bquse 
tax;'" l>ut the motion was negatived without a divisjRwi* 
Out-of-doors, however, the* harangiim at pariah meetings^ 
and the other oasembhes at which the agitation of the sub- 
ject was carried cp, had ere now roundly proposed to their 
auditors and disciples to take the business of extinguishing 
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the obnoxious fAxes inlo their own hands. The plan of ! soldiers voted, including 17,289 for India,, was 95, 7S. 
opmlion wliich they rerommendtd, whs the new contriv- j in all, being 59 under the itumber of the preceding 
ance called “passive resistance/' The people were t<? refuse I year. The ordnance estimates were moved by Colonel* 


to pay the tax-gatherer's demand in money ; but were to 
allow their goods to be selred, in the expectation that when 
they should be afterwards put up for sale by the govern- 
ment, nobody would dare to buy them. All this sounded 
very well in theory ; but, like many other fine theories, it 
was found to ansvrer but indifferently in practice. When 
it came to the push, the heroes of passive resistance were 
found to be neither very numerous nor very courageous. 


Maberly on the ‘29th of ^-tid the miscellaneoua by 

Mr. Spring Ric<s nn the i||d of August; but into any detau 
upon these heads it is impossible for us here to enter. 

Among other questions discussed during the session^ 
were some touching still further reforms in the system of 
the representation. Mr. Crete’s motion fnr the wtroduc- 
tion of the vote by ballot, which he submitted in a very* 
able speech on the 2jth of April, gave rise to a of 


Tiiwaids the end of October, some of the ringleaders in i considerable lertgth, but was negatived on the division bym 
this affair were jicremptorily called *jpon by the authorities i majority of nearly two to one, the numbers being 106 for, 
to pay up assessmentH which had been for some time due ; ' and 211 against it. A molion made on the 23rd of July by 
and two or three indivitlnals certainly did stand out upon ] Mr. Tennyson for the repeal of the Septennial Act was also 
the principle that had been laid down, and allowed the j lost, although the numbers were consiijerably nearer, the 
officcis to take their goods. Bnt when it apneared that the I Ayes being on Ups occasion 1G4, and the Noes 213. *We 
country was in no humour to rise in rebellion, under the ; may here also notice the motion made by Mr. Tooke, on 
inspiration of Ibis exampI^^ nay, that the metroix>lis itself, the 22nd of May, for a select committee to consider what 
reniainod perfectly quiescent, the others deemed it most 1 amendments might be made in the late Reform Act, which, 
pindcnt to give up their patriotic resolves for the present! having been, on the suggestion of Mr. Warhurton! 
Some pennilted their wives 1o pay the money, and others j limited to a jiroposal for settling the points on which there 
put tluir hands in their pockets and tirought it forth them- j had been conflicting decisions of the assistant-barristers, 
selves. The only actual demonstration that was made on | was rejected by a majority of 94 to 68. On the 18th of 
tlu* swlo of the resistance, was by a rabble of boys, bended . June, also, Colonel Evans moved the repeal of the clause 
by a woman, who felt on a paity of two or three officers. } in the Reform Act, making the payment of poor-l^fes and 
lirst ihi\, and took possessiou of a carMoad of furni- ! assessed taxes necessary to entitle electors to the exercise of 
i\ v\!r.ch tluy were convening away. But when a proper j their franchise ; but the motion was lost by a majority of 
w is*sonUhi8ee fl\^ law executed, nobody attempted ; 84 to 24. Earlier in llie session (on the 2lst of February), 

0 iiiteiieu'; the taxes due were quietly paid by all from | Mr..Harvey's motion fora new mode of taking the divi- 

ulmin lliey \v7‘U‘ fleiimndt'd ; ami from llial lime no more ; sions m the House, and for the publication of the names of 
wa^ <’f rwistaneo, eitlicr aciivc or passive. j the iiieriibers who voted on each side, was supported by 94 

Atuifher class of ot whicdi it was attemjded. in the*! members, but opposed by 142. The objection generally 
coMise uf llif session, to « If'oct a reduction, was that of the | laken was the inipracticabilily of all the plans that bad 
si. imp duties. ()u the 'Jd I'f Mr. C’obbelt, having ; been proposed to eifcct the object. 

1 r. vjtusiy siihiniMi'd ji similar motion on the isth of ; On the 16th of April, Mr. Faithfull, the member for 

\>lHcb he withdrew, proposed ii series of resolu- ' Brighton, after edifying the House with a speech which 
1lon^ upon llu'* ; tmt, on a diMsion, they were found ; might have made not a t»ad sermon or lecture on divinity, 

to ki' Mippvirted Old) by 2C iiu nibcrs out of 276. ! coolly proposed the abolition of the established church, and 

6. TJif llttdtii (ni Urfurim in the ‘ of the nation. 

Tlwli.tal.hJtniaiurch---.\unnHidl<:d^^ I'®'* concluded. Mr. 0 Dwyer, feeUnc himself, as 

--ViosKitifi Urearh €,f PriitUse- 'r'^ a( eniterrassed postliSh, and ap- 

Sn- Jlohfrt P.'dmrF'>irim Ajfuiis- [JuIrMs- VUm „/-i Jest the whole es/ahlishmcnl goin|f, 

thr S,^<,nn-tllisM><jo>!tyH ■ CM Hath i on IhejHunt of bemg swallowed up in the 

MrUnii-Th^ -Iiijlueiizu The ChMra-Carpmatxan '^^i, debt, moved by w»y of amendment. 

^ I that the revt nues of the church of England .should be appro- 

* rjnati»d to tiio i)iirnosc»« nf their oninitnl mn Tra 


till 
tut 
fore 
t 


inquinj ~-Ht[l'orm nf ^adrh Burgh 

Am- R hit viiig thus noticed the parts in the sy.stem of the 
ii:iii(inid t.ixation and expenditure against which the attacks 
of the eciiTumucai reformers in the House were chiefly 
directed, we slmll introduce tlie only account for which we 
(‘an find room m so bnef a sketch as this, of the financial 
airiuigeiuents whicli were actually made for the year. The 
budget WHS not brought forward by tlic (Chancellor of the 
ExcliiMjuer till the 19lh of April, The following enumera- 
tion ol the reductions, wliicfi were eventually made, was 
read in the House ot (Jomnions, by Mr. Spring Ri(%{ on 
the 7lh of August:-^** Tax on printed cotton.s, repealed; 
on coals and slates^ repealed ; on candles, repealed ; on 
hemp, reiiuced ; on drugs, reduced ; on tiles, rupealed ; on 
marine insun;nees, reduced; advertijicment duty, reduced 
onedialf ; fire-insurance on farming slogk, ret>eafed ; small 
receipt stamps, repealed ; land-tax on j>cr«onal estates, 
repealed; soap duly, reduced one-half; cot ton- wool, re- 
duced ; tl»e duty on pamphlets, re|>eait*d ; housewtax on 
sfions, reduced one-half; travellera or riders, repealed; 
del US, book-keeiiers, and office-men, repealed; overseers 
and managers, renealed ; shopmen, warehousemen, and 
CPllarmen, repealed; taxed carts, repealed; market-gar- 
deners, rcjx^aled ; house-tax payable by liccnR^-victuallers, 
i^duceil one-half; houses of 10^. value, tax reduced one- 
third ; and in houses from 10/. to 18/. value, a progressive 
reduction*.’* These reductions were estimated to amount, 
in all, to somewhat above a million and a half. 

The navy estimates were brought forward by Shr James 
^"i;aham, on the 25lh of March ; when the number of men 
voted for the service of the year was 27,000, including 
9000 marines. Two days after, Sir John Hobhouse brought 
fou^rd the army estimates, Ihy principal mattogement of 
which, however, on their way through the House# fdl to 
the share of his successor, Mr. EUice. The mote Of 
* See more parthsdar statmeents in The Owtpoaii^i 181 
and 132. 


pnaird to the i>urpose» of their original institution. To 
this, howeviu’, Mr. Harvey declared that he, as a Protestant, 
could not assent, Mr. O'Dwyer aftervrards withdrew^ his 
amendment ; but Mr. Faithfull insisted 'jjpon faking the 
decision of the House on his proposal. The Speaker ac- 
cordingly pul the question from the chair, and after Noes 
had been heard from all sides of the House, there was a 
pause of expectation for the Ayes. But not an Aye was 
uttered. The scene was immediately closed, by the an- 
nouncement of the Speaker, in his usual sonorous and 
equable tone, ** The Noes have it.’* 

Another subject of first-rate importance that was brought 
forw'ard during this busy session, with no immediate effect, 
but it is to l)e hoped with a far better chance of ultimate 
success than can be augured for Mr. Faithfull’s sweeping 
speculation, was that of a system of national education. A 
resolution, pledging the House to take up this subject early 
in the next session, was moved by Mr. Roebuck, on the 
30th of July, in a speech of great ability. The motion 
gave rise to a short debate, and was eventually withdrawn, 
on memUrs in general appearing to feel that it would be 
belter to defer entering upon the consideration of the qu^ 
tion until it could be brought forward in a more dofinlta 
shape. But there is no greater object to which a member 
of the legislature can apply his exertions, nor any bf gtvi)^ 
himself up to which he might effect more good, or cam a 
more honourable fame. We have much gratification la 
adding, that a beginning in this work, although on a axndl 
scale, was made in the course of the aesriofi by the govern- 
ment, in moving (on the 16th of August) tor a gruit of 
20,000/, " to be issued in aid of private subseiipfiothl for 
the erection of schoobhouses for the education of the chfl- 
dren of the poorer classes.^ 

The subject of the ooni-Uwa wtoi diseuoied in the course 
of the aessiem to both Housea In the Lofdt, l^ari Fits- 
william# on the 14th of sttomRtod a tertoi of reso- 
lutions in tovour of % fticeo, instmkd of the nmcntftuo* 

P * 
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hiatinq; duty, which were negatived wilhoiit a division. On 
the 17th of ®ilic same month, Mr. \yhitmore, member for 
•'Wolverhampton, proposed an ultenitiou of the present sys- 
tem on the same principle, in the House of Commons; bnt 
the motion, being met hy the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the previous question, was negatived liy a majority of 
nearly three to one ; the numbers being lOG for, and 305 
against it. And, on the 18th of June, the subject was aijam 
brought forward hy Mr. Whitmore's colleague, Mr. Fiyer, 
who moved for leave to bring m a bill, the object of which 
fie expfained would be to admit all colonial corn free. Hut 
the previous question was also carried on this occasion, by 
a majority of 72 to 47. 

One of the debates of the session which excited consider- 
able intere.st, was that which took place on the loth of 
August, on Mr. Buckingham's motion against impress- 
ment. Having been mot by the Clianccllqr of the Ex- 
chequer with the previous question, it was only lost hy a 
majority of 59 to 5 4. (In the 2tid of Apiil, also, Mr. Ilume 
very nearly carried a motion against hogging in the army, 
except for the offences of nnitiny, or of being drunk when 
on guard, or of theft; numbers were, 140 in its favmir, 
and 151 against if. An oKlei was some lime after issued 
from the Hoise Ouaids, ))roiul)iting this ]»unisliinent, ex- 
cept fur certain .specified descrijituins of luiscondiud. 

We carl luei’eJy iu;tJoe in sueh .'i rapid .surninaiy as this 
the .singular contest between Mr. O'Connell and tlie news- 
paper reporters, with v\lucli the formoi cliose to oceU]\v 
.several nights of the time of the IJou^e of Common.s m the 
last week of July, and which ended, like the tale of 
“ Rassclas.” in a conclusion in which no! lung was con- 
cluded. Nor can we give the narrative of Mi. Oobbetfs 
Rlteinpt, on the IGfh of May, to oust Sir Robert Peel from 
his majesty’s laivy council, for his share m bringing back 
the country to a metallic cuirency, by the act of iHlii, 
The strangest jiart of this affair was, that the motion of the 
honourable member fur Oldham should have actually had 
four .su])porler.s. The Noes weie 2'JH. 

Of the (h>ciissioiis during the session on matters of 
foreign policy, the most, im loitani were those that hmk 
place in hoth ljfuises m tl^ beginning of June, on thcalfaiis 
•f Portugal.-^liicb derived tlieir interest, bovvevcM’, not from 
the subject to which they referred, but fiom tlieu bearing us 
party struggles upon the then doubtful position of llie 
ministry, and the domestic prospects of the countiv. Jl is 
in this point of vieiv only that it is necessary for ns to notice 
tliese debates Jieie. On llie 'ird, l.he Duke of Wellington, 
in the Eords, after a speech in w hich he strongly n-prolaited 
the countenance wlncli lie asserted lo have been given b} 
government t«i tbe expedition of Don Pedio, moved, “ That 
an address should be preserued to his niaje.sty, entreating 
that he would he pleased lo give tie* necessary dn eclions to 
enfoice the observance, by Ins subjects, of his majesty's de- 
clared neutrality in tlie contest now going on iii Portugal.” 
‘After a long debate, tbi.s motion, whicli could only be con.si- 
tlered as a direct censure upon the conduct of the govern- 
ment, was earned by a majority of 7i) to (»9, The triumph, 
however, which was thus obtained by the opposition wa.s of 
Bhort duration. Un the Gth, Colonel Davies rose in the 
House of Commons, and calling upon that assembly to 
express it.s opinion also on tlie subject us to which the Lords 
bad come to a decision in their ucent vole, concluded by 
moving an address lo liis tnajcity, expressive of grateful ac- 
Ivnowledgmerit for the judicious policy that had been pur- 
sued wiih reference to Portuguese allairs ; and a division 
having taken place on thi.s motion, after a long debate, there 
appeared 361 members for, and only 98 against it. Mean- 
while, that same evening, lus Majesty’s answer to the ad- 
dress of the House ot Peers tvas announced lo their lord- 
ships ; it was in the following terms: — “I have already 
taken all such nieasure.s as appeared lo me to be neces.sary 
for maintaining the neutrality which 1 had determined to 
observe in tbe contest now carrying on in Portugal.” Some 
time after this, (on the 30lli of July), this ground was again 
ventured upoiiby^the Marquess of Londonderry, who moved 
another addres.s to his majesty, for papers connected with 
the recent notification from the Foreign Office, of Don 
Pedro’s bloc.kade of Lisbon and other i^ortuguese ports ; 
Imt the motion, after having given rise to a short conversa- 
tion» was vvithdiawn. We may here also mention, that on 
the 10th ol May, the subject of the embargo which had 
gome tWI^'ths before been laid on the vessels of the King of 
HoJlaisa, was introduced in the House of Commons by 
Alderman Thompson, in a speech in which he attacked the 


conduct pursued by his majesty's ministers in reference to 
that power. The motion for papers, with which he con- 
cluded, gave rise to an animated debate ; but the produc- 
tion of the papers not having been resisted, no division took 
place. The only other great debate of the session on foreign ^ 
alfair.s, was that occasioned on the 9th of July, by Mr. Cut- 
lar Fergusson’s motion for an address to his majesty, pray- 
ing that he would not recognize the present political state 
and conditicyn of Poland, bi ought about, as it had been, in 
violation of the treaty of Vienna, to which this country was 
a party. Among other speakers on tins occasion, IMr. Alt- 
wood. of Rirmmiiham, delivered an oiation characterized hy 
an extraordiary tlegree of maitial ardour ; ami mernbeis on 
both sides of the House were unanimous in expressing 
their 'indignation at the Ijealmenl whicli Poland luid I'xpe- 
nenced. The previou.s question, however, moved hy Lord 
Altliorp, was earned by a majonty of 177 lo 95. Ol this 
vole, it may be remarked, that it was ])eiliaps the least of a 
I patty vote that was come to during the session— memberaf 
I ol the most opposite ojiinions on gioieial pulilies being found 
I mixed ti.gother on both sides. \Ve lind, for instanec, Mr. 
i Ilnnie and Sir R. Inghs voting logelher m hivoui of tlie 
i motion, and Sir R. Peel and Mr. Warburhm against it. 

! The onlv other debale of the session which it is necessmy 
I to notice, IS (hat which aiose on kl r. Tlunnas Atlw ood s 
! motion, made on tlu‘ 21st ol March, tor a si'iect eoimnil ec 
j “ To inquire into the causes ot the grinaal distre'.s cM^bng 
j among the industritnis classes o( ihe I intid Kmiidom, and 
' into the most cflecliial means of its o hei^'' Tics niohom 
I was resisted liy numslers ; but [Wtt lud.spDsitnm n.ilui ally 
I felt lo give a vote winch iinglil be so easily un* coiisii m iLor 
misrepiesenled, no dould, jiuwented main ''memhn s, w iio 
little agreed with llie views of the niovei,fiom negili'ing 
Ins piuposition : and it was oi(i\ lost by a inaiLUily ol 
the number'* being I bl for, and 1 92 'a^illn^l il. Some 
weeks after, in eonqilianee, as Lord Allli(a ;i slab d, witn 
the wishes c»f seveial genlhnneii wfio h.iJ aj/j4:c\l to Inm < n 
the suiijoct, the govei nmeiit 1 ‘onsentcd to llic aj'po.ut inent 

ot 1 wo seleet commitrees of llu’ 11 oiisc id t.’umnion'* to m- 

(|Uire — the one into Hie slate of agneui! in e, the (OMei mb) 
the state of tiade, nninutactiues, am! shipping, 'i hese eom- 
mitu-es, accmdingiy, l)olh j)ioc»‘edt'd immedialely t(> the 
examination of witnesses ; aiul ♦ acii, jaes ions lo the nsmg 
of iiariiciincnl. laid coUeelei! al^oluminoiis body ot (‘Vidence, 
vnliichwas soon after printed. W e have, alin. ad\ liad oeca- 
.sion to refer to tie* Ulionrs of the eomniitlee on nianiibie- 
lures*, and Uieie are main lliinusm both lepoits to which 
we shall jirubabi) take an eaiiy ojipuituini} ofdnecting tiic 
attention c4' oiu readei S'. 

The session the longest and most laboi ions m the his- 
tory of Paihament — was at length bi ought to a clos<’ m\ tiic 
29th of August. “ It appears,” Sit Robert Inglis leniaiked, 
m bunging u[), itiat morning, tbe foity-seventb lepoil ot the 
public petition?.' eomiintt ti', “ trom a \ciy able statt uu nt, 
which lias been prepared with great care, that the Uonse, 
during the present session, has sat moie than t^vice the 
niimher of days, and nearly lliiec times the munber of 
hours, tliat were uccii])icd in the session of 1820- during 
which the House of (Jommons sat 04 liays, or 4 57 hours. 
Even in Hicigieat reform sc.ssioii of 183 1. we sat only 98 days, 
or 918 hours; whilst, dining the [ire.senl session, the House 
has, up to yesterday, sat. 142 days, or 1279 hours, li ap- 
pears that the session of IBOG occupied 125 days, or 645 
liour.s, being, on the average, five hour.s each day ; that of 
1807 occupied 8G days, or 4.34 hours, giving also an ave- 
rage o I five hour.s per (lay. Jn the year 1811, tlie Parlia- 
ment sal 13.) days, or 588 liours, winch gave an average of 
only four hours and a half per day; and, in 1814, the ses- 
sion occupied l‘i7 days, or 476 hours, w hich was not equal 
to four hours jier day. it will appear, llial, diirnig the 
whole of this session, liie House has been occupied nine 
hour.s a day on an average, and for mucii the larger portion 
of the session — namely, .since Easter — more than twelve 
hours each day.” Yet, ail this lime would seem to have 
been insufficient to enable the House to gel over its work. 
We have seen how D»tmy bills, after liaving been carried 
forward a certain length, had to be abandoned, from the 
press of business ; and, from the last number of the Votes, 
it appears that notices of nmtions for the next session stand 
in itie names of different inembers, to tlie really alarming 
ngmber of a hundred and thirty-four ! Here is a session, of 
tolerable dimeniions, all bespoke already. 

' ♦ See Article on Trades’ Unions in Companion No. 12. 
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The Speech, on proroguinc;1 he two Houses, was delivered 1 ners were carried, and that they were received by the 
by Ills mujesly in person. It was of considerable length; | policemen while v% resting^ these ensigns from flieir holders, 
lilt was chufly occupied by a recapitulation of the great i Of course, there were several otner casualties, a good* 
measures of the session, with all of which his majesty ! many of the people having been struck or knocked down by 
.-expressed his satisfaction. The intimations made with i the batons of the police, the rush forward that was made 
regard to foreign affairs were, that his majesty's allies, and by the latter to get at the ringleaders. Some of the police, 
nil foreign powers, continued to give assurances of their on the other hand, were liit with brickbats, and otherwise 
fiiendly disposition, — that, although no definitive arrange- severely injured. 11 ut, fortunately, poor Gulley's was the 
ment had yet taken place between Holland rfhd Belgium, only life lost. This affair, which, even if it had ended 
the convention concluded in May last by this country and here, would have excited a considerable sensation, waj 
France with the king of the Netherlands had prevented invested wuth its chief interest by the proceedings^of the 
the renewal of hostilities; that in consequence of recent coroner's jury who were called together to inquire into the 
events r minister had been accrerlit^d by ins majesty to the | ciicumstances of Gulley's death, and who, after an in- 
court of the queen of Portugal; and that the J^ostilities j vestigation continued during four days, returned the 
which had disturbed the peace of Turkey had been* ter- | memorable verdict of justitiable homicide. We havd 
minaled. Gn this Inst head his majesty added, “ You may j already commented at considerable length upon this jiidg- 
be assiiied tlmt my attention will be carefully directed to i ment*. and shall only heie add, that a’ few days after it 
any events which may affect the present state or the future ! w'as delivereci, tht inquisitiun, on the application of the 
indopend(Mice of that empire." The prorogation was, in Solicitor-General, was quashed by the Court of King's 
the tirst instance, to the rilst of October ; but on that da) ! Bench. A man naniecT Furzey, who had been apprehended 
P.irJia-iKMd v\ as i'lu ther prorogued to the 4th of Feliruary, I at the meeting, was afterwards tried on the charge of 
1 1, wlicn il wdi meet for the desjiatch of liusiness, j having been the peisou who st^bed Gulley; but WM 

Having thus brought our parliamentary review to a close, ac(piitted. Meanwhile, tlie persons who had composed the 
we iMve iiltle more io add. The history of this country, m j coroner’s jury had their rewaid, not only in plentiful noto- 
Ph domestic piogress and relations, is mainly the history of ■ riety and mob apjilause, but in promises, at least, of more 
its legisla'ure. We have interwoven in our narrative ol the ! lasting and more substantial honours. A subscription was 


pM)f*ecdings of parliament notices of most of the few events i 
o( any ])uhhc impoi’auce which occurred during the earlier 
pait (it the jes^iv We ^lave still, however, to mention the i 
rneeting.in Goldbath Fields, oii Monday, the Idth of Mu}, 
which, tor a*.sbJrt time, so much engaged public attention. 
It wcvs called t(»::(lher hy placards posted, during the pre- 
1 1 ding wecK, in many parts of the nudropolis, inviting 
the nieinbi'is ot the diffeiiuP jxililicat unions to assemble, in 
order Io rnaKc -ii'i angnmnds hn* tlie holdmgdf a National 
(’onvenlion. These jjil\eitiSLMiienl.s, wh;ch woic printed, 
well' signed h_\ a ]ierson of liic name of Itusseil, who 
at 'pears to have been the secielai*y^f one of tl.e unions, 
llijw the spectlalii'M id' Mr, Ku.sstir and hi.s confederates 
ini :ht have tin ncii out if lell alone, is doubtful. In such 
caM’s the auiln-n'ie^ intrusted wiih the pieservation of the 
pul)lu- pcaee l>:i\e a difficult duty to perform: then interftr- 
euei fur I he vei y juii j ose of pi eventing disoidm* sometimes 
seiving Io occasion it. At tlie same time they cannot 
safely aiiow mtini^st pieparations to be made for the dei\' 
ar.ee ol the law, without, at least, assuming a jiositiun winch 
williuahle them pKifiiptly to inferfer»\ if ufce^saiu. We 
sh'iuld s,i\ that they ouglit ti» stand un tta* watch, but vciy 
eauf K/u^ly to avoid giving tlie fii-'t jirovocation. Soon after 
Uussell'^ inviialion ajipeaud, a pn^claniniiori vias issued 
tiom th.“ Home-Office, and posted over the walls we 
belli ve much more cxliinsively ihaii the olher, denouncing 
tin* inlended meeting an illegal, and warning wli pt-r'-ons 
fiom altdniing it. It is, perhaps, tP be regretted, liial a 
distinct infiination was not given, that if tb.e nundinglook 
place iti w'oiild be at once dispeised by force. This was 
wbal was actually done, A large body of police was col- 
lected around the sj[X)t, and communications were also kept 
lip with a detachment of the Life-Guards, who were under 
arms, and ready to be marched at a moifient's notice. 
M'litn the hour which had been announced for the eoui- 
mencement of jiKHieedings arrived, two personages, of tlie 
names of Lee and Mee, took Iheir places upon a cart, and 
were about to pioceed to address the mnllitude, whicli by 
this time amounted to some tliomsands. The man to whom 
the carl belonged, however, deemed it prud uit to diive 
away, and the orators were obliged to mount and sustain 
themselves in tlie best way they cmild noon a paling. A 
body of persons nuvv giitheied around tuem, bearing Iri- 
colonred flags, caps of liberty, und banners having .skulls 
and cross-bones jiaiided on them, with the words “ I.ihcrty 
and Death," and olher similar mottoes; and Mee began Ins 
iuinuigiie. He had not spoken more timii three or four 
8(>ntene€s, when a body of jioliee marched up, and forcing 
their way ihrougdi the crowd, made directly foi the point 
where the orators and banner-hearers were collected. 
The baimeis wtue soon captured, and the oratojs put 
to flight ; but in the eonl'osion and momentary struggle 
some ruffian found an opportunity of jdunging a dagger 
into the beaut of Robert Gulley, one of the i«)iicemen, 
who almost mslanlly fell down dead ; and two other 
men were also w'ounded. It w’hs said that tha 
inflicted these stabs were some of those by whom the ban- 


set on foot to erect a monument to them; but the monu* 

, ment, after a time, dwindled down to a cream-jng ; and 
that, again, to a half-crown medal for each of the patriots. 

I It lunicd out, however, in the end, that there were no 
funds to carry into cflect even this last economical project, 
j the httle that had been contributed having afterwards, it 
I seems, slipped tbrouch tlic fingers of the collectors m a 
j way which nobody pretended to be able exactly to explain. 

I in tbc end of April and the beginning of May, the coun- 
1 try was visited with an epubrnne, the widest in* its spread, 

! and the most indiscrimmatmg in its attacks, that had been 
j known for manv years. Very few persons escaped without 
: being aliccted by vt, more or less severely. In general, the 
I illness wb.ich it occasioned vva.s s(^ght, and lasted oniy for a 
I few days; but there were many cases of gieijtand protracted 
I sulfenng, and not a few also, especially old peoj^c, 

j in wliicu the attack terminated fatally. Tlie influenza 
1 (so this distemper was culled) was ioHowed, m August. 
l>y anotlier visitation of the cholera, which continued 
to prevail for some wetdis in the nielropolis ; and also 
sjjiung up in iiiiiny paits of Die coimlr}’. Although, how- 
ever, it was piobably in London quite as destructive as it 
bail been the preceding }eHr, it nowhere occasioned fhi 
dreudful mortcility with winch it had been formerly attended 
in some other parts of the kingdom ; and comparative fami- 
liarity with the evil had also divested it of a considerable 
portion of its oviginal terrors. It was thought proper, never- 
theless, to lenevv the Act for its prevention which had 
been passed m the lonner Parliament ; and that statute 
will remain, accordingly, in force till the end of the next 
session. 

Since the rising of Parliament the principal subject of 
domestic politics to which public s^tlention has been 
directed is the inquiiy into corporations. It had been ori- 
ginally intended to bring in a bill to amend the constitution 
of Itiesc bodies, but, instead of tins, a committee of the 
Hoii.se of (Aimnivsns whs, early in the session, appoint^ to 
examine, in the first instance, into their existing state. In 
a former number (See “ Compamon,*’ p. S/) we gave an, 
iib^ract of the rcjiort made by this committee, which re« 
commended that Die further investigation of the subject 
sliOiild be carried on by means of a commission, which 
might proceed from place to jdace, and collect the necessary 
infji mat ion with regal d to uich corporation on the spot# 
In the beginning of July, aecordiugly, an address was 
oriered to be presented lo bis Majesty, praying the appoitl|« 
ment of such a ci*n»tmssion. The commission na'viiig 
Ix'en in consequence appointed under tlie sign mannal, soon 
after commenced its Jatjours, visiting one corporation after 
another, and hearing evidence in public respecting each. 
As the inquiry, however, has not j’et been nearly brought 
to a close, It will fall more proi)erly to be noticed in our next 
Helrospcct, although it is probable that we shall be able 
long before the close of another year to submit an account 
of its results. 

II may be recollected tiiat, a short time beforc'Parliameift 
♦ See 
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ro«e, a bill was brought m by the Lord Chancellor for | act passed last sessiont* look place on the 5th of Novem- 
giving niuniq,»pal constitutions to the new boroughs created her, and excited extraordinary interest throughout the 
by the Reform Act, but was not pressed beyond the first ! northern part of the island. The effect has been, in almost 

'"reading*. That measure, though perhaps with some modi- i every ihsi-.mce, the complele overthrow and ejection of the 

flealions, will be again introduced eaffly m the next .session. > party that has hitheito been in power, and, along with the 

In connexion with this subject we may mention that the triumph of popular principles, the substitution of the men 

election of councillojs in all the Scotch burghs, under the I of the people. 


' ^ FRANCE. 

The history of France during the ]iast ycarv-has been com- 
pErativelv unmarked by great events, al( hough it has 
abounded in indications which might, pel hups, make a 
fruitful text for speculation as to the future. Upon that 
field, howe ver, we shall not enter. 

The close parallelism Dial has been maintained by the 
recent history of France*, w'dh that of our own country 
during the seventeenth century, has been often remarked. 
The convocation of tlu* legislature forced upon the crown, 
after government ivilhout parliaments had become, to nil 
appearance, the sctDec^^onstilution of the kingdom,— the 
immediate assumption oTsupreniacy by tlie representatives 
of the people, — the extinction of the aristocracy, — the abo* 
Jition of the church, — the Inal and eveciilion of the Wnu, — 
the establishment of a republic, — the subjinziition of the 
state to the power of the sword, — the sway of a gi'eat mili- 
tary chief, — and, after all, the restoration of the former 
order of things, and the old line of monarchs—had formed 
the cycle of changes through which both countries had 
passed, up to the point of the return of the IJonrbons in 
1814. But the coincidence w'as not to end lierc. The 
story of Louis XVI II. and his brother Charles X., is even 
in much of its earlier course the story of our Charles II. 
and his brother James 11., over again. And in both cases 
vre have the same catastrophe — the expulsion from the 
throne of the reigning family, but still a compromise made 
with the principle of hereditary succession, m the substitu- 
tion of the nearest collateral branch which circumstances 
would allow to be selected. In this respect, the Duke of 
Orleans served^ very well (or a Prince of Orange to Frautc. 

With all -this imitative character in the main results, 
nevertheless, the progress of France lias exhibited also 
much that is new and di.stincbve, al least in the modes and 
agencies bv which it has been cariiedfrom one .stage to 
another. The last change in particiiJar, was very remaik- 
ablefor this peculiarity and contrast with it.s English proto- 
type, in the manner ni which it was brought uboiif. We 
had nothing in our revolution ]l^c “ the three glorious 
days.’' The throne of William of Nassau was not hkctliat 
of Louis Philip — a throne ofthe liarnc.ides. A still greattu 
difference hetween the one crisis and the other, is occa- 
sioned by another ciicnmstance— that is, that the ninefemith 
century i.s not the sevi nlcenlh. France is not now', wliat 
England was in 1688. General civilization has rom- 
menced a new era, Public opinion, formerly weak, and 
with little or no influence on nfiairs, has started up. and 
become the greatest of all powers. Wc cannot, therefore, 
here argue, very confidently, wbat is to be, from what has 
been. The settlement made at onr revolution was sup- 
ported by a powerful aristocracy, and tlu* people were 
nothing; — in France there is now no aristocracy, and the 
pe^le are everything. 

Confining our view, however, to what has actually taken 
place since the convulsion in July, Jb.'JO, we should say that 
the new order of things appears to he gradually consoli- 
dating. This effect first began to be sensible after the ac- 
cession of the Perier ministry, in March, 1831. There 
were, sub.sequently to this, repeated tumults in Paris; but 
none in which the law and the government threw them.selves 
in the dirt before tlie triumphant rioters, as in the pre- 
ceding February, under the vacillating and feeble adminis-* 
tration of M.Latitte. The death of Perier, in May, J832, 
would have l)€en a still greater loss to France, if, during the 
brief period that he was permitted to preside over the state, 
he had not established and put in action a system of go- 
vernment, which he left as a legacy to hi.s successors. The I 
course which has since lieen pursued by Louis Philip and 
his ministers, is essenlittlly that which was begun by this 
great statesman. 

• See Companion^ p. 138, 

t See Companmiy p, 113. 


Its principle is, avoidance of, and hostility to, extremes. 
In France, since politics first began to agitato tlic country, 
theie liHve always been a bigoted royalist party, un eijually 
bigoted republican party, and a vaiiety of parties occupying 
difleienf stations in the intermcdidtc ground. The latter 
have been more or less divided and multiplie d tiy sli.ules of 
opinion, according to the circumstances of the tune. Gene- 
rally, how'cver, it may be .said that they have formed two 
great bodies, united in the mam, but sDd liavmg a gieatcr 
leaning— the one towards monarchical, the othtrlowauls 
republican politics. In Die Clmmbci of Deputies, accoul- 
ingly, they have been recognised as one loice, undei the 
name of the CtMifre; but have also been distinguished into 
the Itight Centre, and the Left Centre. If the, irnpeifect 
coherence or tendency to disunion in tins ]>arly could be 
completely overcome, it ringhl ceitaiiily svv.iy the (Kstinie.s 
of France. It is quite evident, that iieiiher of Die iw# ex- 
treme parties is nuinevicjiliy strong. Evinlhiiig irulicates 
that the adherents of each are a mere haiidjul in Die coun- 
try. The mass of Die popnlulion is nedhe. Voyuhst nor re- 
volutionary, but consD^iitioniil. In this, uivleni'ahle fad 
alone, then, (for we ap[)rehend the slalcment cannot be con- 
tested,) is there, vve think, reason sufficient why Die govern- 
ment should also ha juste milten. A cry is raised against 
the political system so designated, which luis the advantage 
—no small one for a mere tdanioiu— of being Ik- ai lily 
joined in by two classes of persons of themo-st opjiositc opi 
nions. The bawlers of both the extieme schools lahour to 
represent this intevmclliate doctrine, as meuiung neither one 
thing nor another— a mere mixture of oppi'siles which con- 
tradict and neutralize each other; and there are pi i sons 
s'lmple enough to be persuaded that it must iiecissioily be 
otthis chill acter, occupying the position it iloes. Hut liicie 
IS no reason why ii should not be iiiute us delnnle and )>oai- 
tive as either of the other two doetruH's ; nnd we beliiwo 
that it is. ]( is possible to walk due noith, and also fo walk 
due east ; but, may not he likewise pioceed in a direct path 
! who walks towaids the north-easi ? Is ih.e d agoiial of thi* 

I parallelogram not as nuu-h a stra gld line as eiDu-r the 
1 perpendicular or tlie t'sise ? Why, then, may not juafe 
I nntfru government hold as distinct and iiuh pendent u 
conis*^ as eiDier what we should tall in this conutiy ii 
j liigh Tory or a low Radical goverilinrni ? 

KveryDong that has taken place m France since this s}s- 
. tern WHS fiiftt acted upon under the new settlement, has 
' gone to show that it is Die only system ha\ing a^ natural 
■ foundation in the prevailing opinions of Die pe* pie. Both 
1 Royalism and Rejmhlicanism have been pi oved to be without 
strength in the country. The paitisans of l)olh have been 
zealous, active, unscrupulous; tbey have shown no w'ant 
of talent any more than of ardour; liny have tried evoiy 
diffeient method and weapon of contest; the jien, the 
tongue* the sword — from mobbing up to rebellion— from 
reasoning and eloquence down to pa^iquinades and lies — 
have all been plied in their turn, or at once; and vvlial lias 
been the result? Uniloim failure, and total and humiliating 
defeat, in every attempt to overtlnow the exisDng govern- 
ment, or to get the direction of afiairs into their own liands. 
The respectable ^nd influential classes of the people have 
shown no sympathy with them. At the same moment, in 
the beginning of June, 1832, only a few weeks after the 
ministry had lost its head, and while it was still almost in a 
state of disorganization, tlie throne of Louis Philip was 
attacked by a royalist insurrection in La Vendee, and by a 
furious tumult of the populace in the styeets of Paris, ft 
triumphed over both,— and triumphed by tbe support and 
cordially- rendered aid Of the country. In La Vendfie, the 
inspiration of old recollections, the presence of the Duchess 
of Jjerri, and all her exertions, and those of her paitisans, 
could get up nothing beyond a sort of Wlntefoot and Terry 

« putl)reaK— awai’ of ambuscades and petty depredations, 
putting down of which was rather to be considered a.s 
tlwrestoraUouoI (urder^han the extinotion of a reheilion* 
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In Pftrifit, the national guards, composed of the middle whichof the other two parties it chose to join. It generally, 
classes, and comprehending nearly the whole of that portion as we have just observed, sided with the minwfry ; but oti 
of the population, turned out with alacrity in defenc(^of the one occasion, in the lieginning of Marcli, it gave a remark* 
government, and did not retire from their sanguinary eon- able demonstration of its importance as one of the regulating^ 
flict with the armed multitude, till they had completely forces of the pulitic^machine. Having suddenly thrown 
beaten them, and ’driven them from the streets; and on its weight on a particular vote into the scale of the oppo- 
every olher occasion the result has been the same. With- sition, it very nearly overset the government, and might, 
out by any means uppr<iving of all the separate acts of the certainl}^ have clone so entirely, if it had chosen to abide 
government, the body of the people of France»have shown by its new alliance. Hut ulihough strong enough to break 
oyer and over again, and whenever an opportunity was up the existing cabinet, M.l)upin and bis friends knew 
given to them of testifying their prelcrence, that the present very well that they could nuL as yet, form anotijpr (halt 
system, in its spirit and general principles, was the only sys- would stand, composed of mWiers of their own bod 3 \ 
tern uniler which they felt ihait the country could go on. immediately alter tlic goverrinienl had sustained thig 
The boys of the schools— Young Fftince as they call them- shock, it had to meet, or lalher it exposed itself to, anoint 
Helves— may he for the and many of Ih^oithnien, danger, in the trial of two young men. named Bergeron 
and all the old women, for the rmstatirn; liie vastly-pre- and Benoist, who had been taken up on the charge of being 
ponderating mujonty of the rest of tlie nation evidently un- concerned in the attack that had been made upon the life 
derstood that neither resistance nor movement, but guidance, of the king tjn the day of the opt;ninir of the Chambers, 
is the proper attribute and office of a government. when a pistol was said to have been fired at him as he rode 

After the death of Perier, the ministry reniained in a pro- along the street. This-lrial lasted for above a week, during 
visional state for some months. During this interval, there which great appiehensions were entertained of disturbances 
was scarcely a recognised head of the cabinet, unless the on the part, of the pojiulace, and the most formidable pre- 
king himself was to be considered as occupying that place, parations were made to prevent the violation of the public 
It was not till the beginning of October, that a regular and peace, although no tumult actually occurred. The process, 
Mdlled form was given to the government by the assignnu^nt fiow<j|Br, ended in the acquittal of the accused, and in what 
of the presuleney of the council and the premiership lo the iCoyalisi and Republican newspapers called the defeat of 
Soult, who also, however, it was arranged, should continue the government. It is strange that the French government 
to hold his oHice of i\Iinister of War. The foliowmg sub- should persevere in these contests with its opponents on 
btitnlions of new men were also made; the Duke de Broglie, the floors of the courts of law. In the course of this, as 
as Sccrefary ifir'ForeigH Atlans, m the room of Sebastmni ; during the preceding year, they continued to attack the 
M. Huriiarui, Finance Minister, in room of Baron T.ouis ; opjjusition newspapers by prosecution after prosecution, for 
and M, Thiers, Minister of Public Instruction, in the room article.^ which appeared in their pages, and almost uniformly 
of M, (hrod de TAin. The following members of the with l!»e same result, the escape and triuinph of the de- 
cabinet, as it had been composed at liiu time of Pcrier% fendant, and their own discomfllure and disgrace. They 
death, letaincd tlK.'ir places : M. Muntahvet, Munster of the place themselves in every way at a disadvantage in these 
Interior, or, what we should call the Home Office.; attempts. The judicial system which they are obliged to use 
T\l. Burllui, Keeper of llx' Seals ; Admiral llicny. Minister of as their mslrumcnl is so bad, that the very exhibition of its 
Mai me; and M. D'Aigout, Minister of (hmirnerce and defects and absurdities cannot but go a great way to secure 
Public Works. M Thiers was sootf after I'c moved to the a verdict, both from public opinion and from the jury them- 
Intcnor, wlien M. Ouizo^ became Mimsler of Public In- selves, in favour of tlu>se whom it is made use of to crush, 
stniction; and, lirndiy, about the commencement of lb3d. Besides, the Paris juries have evidently adopted the prin- 
M. Thiers and M. D’Argout exchanged [ilaces, the former ciple, that attacks upon a govertiment meiely by words or 
going to the Department of Cuinnicrcci and the latter tie- wn;ing are no propyr subjects of punishment, however 
coming Home Secretary, decidcvi or violent ; ami, perhaps, tliey are in the right. It 

The year bt«:aq in peace abroad, and tranquillity at home, is clear, at any rale, that they are determined to act upon 
All chance of the revival of the troubles in Ivti VemU e bad the opinion ; and, that being the case, it seems to be unac- 
been cxfingiiislied by the capture of the Djiche-'^s of Berri at Countable impolicy ami folly for the government to be con- 
Nantes, in the beginning ot the |)rect ding November, and stantJy giving them new opportunitit-s of doing so. If they 
her incarceration in the Castle of Bhiye. The troops that are in the wrong, Ihev would be much more likely to be set 
had been sent to Antwerp having, by a senes of brdhant right by the publications, alleged to he dangerous, liemg 
operulions, compelled tlic surrender of that citadel, were allowed to woik a httl^ of the mischief with which they are 
already on their march back to France. supposed to be fraught, and thus to prove, by the evidence 

The Chambers had b^n re-opened <in the HMh of Novcm- of facts, that U was not sale to tolerate them, 
her; and, although the opposition was violent and perse- Almost the only conviction which was obtained in 
venng, and the discussions had often been very stormy. Die the course of this foolish war against the pres«. was in 
ministers had been supported by great majonties on all the the case of M. Lionne, the editor of the “Tribune,” 
important divisions. Their nominee, M. Dupin, had gained w’ho was charged with having published a libel on the 
his eketi^m as President of the Chamber of Deputies, Cliamlicr of Deputies. And this was not a verdict of 
against his com|rutitoi, M. LaRlte, by a majority of 23d any court of law, but uf the Chamber itself, before which 
votes tol3G, altiiougli little more than a year before, (m the accused was brought to take his trial, m conformity 
June, 1831), THtiltc, on the same occasion, had had only with a law which bad been passed in the time of the Bour- 
four votes less tbun the minisleruil candidate, notwithstand- boiis, but which had only been applied on another oicOvSion 
ing that the ministry had distinctly intimated that they before the present. The sentence passed by an immense 
would go out if Die decision should be agiimsl them. The majority was, imprisonment for three years, and a fine of 
Address, in like manner, though warmly dcbulcd, was car- 30U/. The oppressive character of this proceeding, and the 
ried by a majority of 233 to 119. sevuily of tlie puuishnient, could hardly fail to damage the 

The only extrema which the (Chamber now contained, it reputation of the government, as much as an opposite ver- 
19 proper to remark, was the Kxtreme Left. Of this, the did w-ouM have done ptoiiounced b> another tribunal, 
above minorities had been composed. fTlu* monarchical This trial took place in Die middle of Apiil. Immediately 
|)tu*ly. which bnd formerly constituted the Extreme liight, before. Die imnister:> luul met with so much opposition in 
was all but annibiiated m this bn^nch of the legislature, the Chamber to one of their propositions, that for the 
M. Berryer was almost its only representative. The Centre,, erection of a system of foils around the capital, that thw 
however, wsl ill conlmued to be divided into two sections— the had been at length cumpelled to withdraw it, Thur 
Higlit and the Left Centre, the former of which alone pro- opponents asserted that the purpose of these forts was ^ot 
periy constituted the party of the muiisters, alDiough they to defend but to command the city; apd they probably 
gonerallv also received the support of the latter, whoso chief raigiit have lulmittcd ot being turned to use. 

was M. Dupin. In this new statu ot things, a new nomen- All these blunders, how^cver, only proved the Rtrepgjth of 
©lalure of parlies came to be luloptcd ; and the Dupinists the govcinment which maintained its existence in spite of 
were designated as the tterf: parti, or third parly, the them. Soon after this an event happened, which, doubtless, 
other two being the regular nflnislerialists, and the did not a little to steady the throne of Louis Philip. This 

onpoHition. ilK was the production of a daughter by the Duchess of Berri 

The tiers parti, from its position, necessarily 1^*^ ^ jH'isoo nt Blaye. The force of 

great power, the vote, in fact, the blow given by to the Royalist party, way 
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be conceive^ by the cxtravapfant conduct they displayed on 
the occasion. For a lonj^ while nothinj^ would convince 
< them that it was poRsiblc the intellijyence could be true. 
Even the declaralion of the duchess lierself, authenticated 
by all the securities against falsiftiation which could be 
asked or devised, was treated by them with incredulity 
and contempt. The duchess, on her delivery, declared her- 
self the wife of a Count Hector Luchesi Piilli, gentleman 
of the chamber to her brother the King of Naples, and 
then residing as envoy from that court at the Hague. But 
her pal lisans in Paris scouljp^ this solution of the matter, 
and would believe the story of the husband as little as that 
Off the child. Indeed, to pass over everything else, it must 
be confessed that even a clandestine ni image was a con- 
siderable imprudence for her royal highness to commit in 
tlie circumstances. The part she had acted, however, 
though it had in’ a manner demolished llie cause at the 
head of which she had placed heiself, brought her the per- 
sonal advantage of a restoration to lihijrty. About a month 
after her confinement she was allowed lo take her depaiture 
along with her daughter for Palei mo, it being considered 
that she had now made herself quite harmless as a political 
incendiary. 

Meanwhile, on the Srdh of April, the session of the legis- 
lative chambeis had been brought to a close by a iiflbroga- 
lion, by which, however, they weie appointed to meet again 
to commence a new session the next day. The object of 
this ]>roceeding was to enable the budget fiir each \car to 
be voted m future during the currency of the 3 'ear, cr rather 
as near its commencement as possible, in dead of, as here- 
tofore, not till after its close. The :>ii(ijiljes for for 

instance, had not been voted till the sjinng of 1 Sd.J. after 
the expenses tlley were to meet had all been acUially in- | 
curved; and what leady money the goveriunent rcqniied ; 
had been granted in the mean time by what were called | 
ifnuzfrtnrs 'ftrov?\‘nirr\y or of provisional credit. Tlie ! 

Chamber, nowever, was prohibited bylaw fiom voting more ; 
than one budget in the same session; and lienee the neees- | 
sity of commencing a new session before the budget of ! 
1833 could l)e brouglit forward, dins oeoasioned no siudi 1 
interruption to. the [.rog^-ess of biisine.ss as it would base 
done in tlu'* ICnglish parliaimnt, the rule in the French 
Chambers (and it seems a veiy leasonahle one) being, that 
measures introduced and advanced to a certain stage in one 
session, are taken up again at that point in tlie next. VVilb 
us a prorogation makes it nece.s.sury to begin everything 
de novo. 

The second session wa.s continued till the 2Gl]i of .Time. 
Of sevtM^al acts which were passed, one was of tin; very 
greatest importance, the act by which a system of national i 
education was established tbroiighoiit France. This measure 1 


expedition sent against it, after a fierce contest with the 
inhabitants, which lasted nearly the whole day. This ac- 
quisilrjn, it is expected, will add greatly to the security and 
value of the Algerine territory, which France seems now to 
have resolved to retain and colonise.. By the latest ac- 
counts, that former nest of barbarism and piracy is fast 
becoming tran.sformed into a scene of European civilization. 
Within the last few day.s, the government has sustained 
another of those discomfitures with which it is now so 
familiar, in the acciuittal of twenty-seven individuals whom it 
had brought lo trial on (he charge of having been engaged in 
a conspiracy which was to have broken out during the cele- 
bration of the anniver!?aiy of the three days in July last. 

I The JriaJ has bet n a most extiaunhnaiy one, exhibiting all 
I the absurdities of fhe French judicial systemnn their most 
I exaggerated form. Whether or not the government an- 
licipaled that they woiilil obtain a conviction, is hard to 
.say; but certainly nobody else conceived tliat tliey liad the 
least chance of success. 

This last exhibition has lieen so timed by tlie ministers, 

! as lo come just on the tvi' ot the re-assembling of the legis- 
latuie. The two Chambers met again on the '23id of 
1 December, when the ses.sion was opened by a speech from 
. the thione. If we inav judge fiom lh(‘ hist votes, the 
; ininisteiial m.ijoidy in ihe Chamber of Deputies i)r(>mises 
! to be still more commanding than it was befon* the pro- 
j rogation. i\I. Diqrin lias been again elected piesiderit, by 
; votes out of Lalitte, this time, had only 11 

; votes; and General fial.ivelle, who eariie jU‘aig,st to the 
I siieeessfnl e.indid.ite, no more tli.in ‘I'K The Ili.ee \ice- 
presidenls have, also, all been chosen fiiMi) the consti- 
I tulional pai ty. 


SPAIN. 

Tin: Srilie law, and the rights of snece.ssion to the tlironn 
of this conntr}', as ^et, (oiwanl by llie iis.il puities of Don 
(Ratios and the late King’s (iauglit'’r, having been diseusseil 
in a foi rner nuniht'r, (see ('omjhnnnji, p. IGl), we need not 
i dwell furtbei on tliose sidijvct^ in desei ilnng the great lus- 
luneal events of the }ear. 

When the reei nll)-ileeeased king, I’ksdinand VII, was 
lestored (o li.s throne m l!sl4, bv tin* downfall ()f Buo- 
j napaite. Spam was not altogelliei the iiltra-lov al and 
I submissive country jt hal been for .soin<‘ ages. During 
! the war, the Cories, or N.itioiial Assembly, had again met, 
land for .some veais {liiecled the afr!iir.s I'f the nation — • 
I not indeed with unvarying wisdom, or with universal 
respect and obedience on tlie pari of the Spanish people, 
hut still in such a wav as lo revive the recollection 


had been introduced on the 2nd of .lanuary, by M. Guizot, i 
in a speech of remarkable ability, and abounding with the 
most profound and enlightened views. The law establishes 
three descriptions of sc-hools ; F.lomcntary schools, of which 
every commune or parish is bound to maintain one, except 
when two or more small communes join to mamlani flu* 
same school ; Middle schools, for the higher branche.s of 
education, of which there is to be one in every dejrait- 
mental town, and in every parish having more than 0000 
inhabitants; and Normal .schools, for the training of 
teachers, of winch there is also to be one for each depart- 
ment. The elementary education, which is to be given lo 
every person born in the country, i.s to consist of reading, 
writing, French grammar, and arithmetic, together with 
moral and religiou.s instruction. The masters in all these 
schools are to have small salaries, paid by the parish or 
department ; but are to derive the chief part of their 
emoluments from fees. Each parish school is to be under 
the immediate management of a communal committee, of 
which the cure of the parish i.s to be ex officio a member, 
and which is also to contain one minister of each of the 
other religious persuasions that may exist in the commune. 
The whole system is placed under the direction of the mem- 
ber of the cabinet known in France as the minister of 
public instruction. The plan, not only in its leading prin- 
ciples, but, in almost all its details, is borrowed from that 
which has been for some years in operation in Prussia, to 
which country M. Cousin w'as some time ago sent by the 
government to examine and report on it. 

Few eventS'Ot public importance have occurred since th® 
Chambers were dismissed. On the 29th of September, the 
town ofiteugeiah, on the coast of Africa^ was taken by an 


that 11 r* CDuntiy had nut alua^s acknowledged an atisolutc 
munaichy, and lo suggest llie liopc that it niigtit again lie 
icndered happy by an improv ed constitutional loim, whicli 
might limit tlic authority of the king (whenever he should 
he restored lo tlu-m), with.iut de.slioying it. Such weic 
certainly the feelings of a uumcious class of the Sjianrards ; 
i but a Btill more; numerous and inlluenhal class, headed 
j by the high clergy and part of the nobility, v/ere violently 
opposed to ‘all ctiange in llie monarchical government; 

I while a third class, infinitely les.s numerous, but as violent 
as the second, were intent on driving liberal notions to 
I exfremc.s. Such was tlic stale of parties when Ferdinand 
was restored ; and these pailies, under different names, and 
at time.s slightly subdivided, have continued ever since to 
agitate Spain, We may simply call them Moderates, Ab- 
solutists, and Democrats. The second, of course, was that 
with which the king iramediiilely came in contact, and from 
which he took his notions of the condition and wants of the 
country. These men, by holding up to view the extreme 
views of the ultra-liberal parly a/o/nr, and by artfully con- 
founding the intentions of the moderate party with them, 
begat a dread and detestation of all constitutional form.s of 
government in the mind of Ferdinand, who was naturally, 
by* education and habU, inclined to despotism. 

If the moderate pai^y had tiifd obtained the ear of the 
Sovereign, or if they^ad been fairly icpresented to him, 
despite the desiiotic inclinations of Feidinand, things might 
have taken a somewhat different turn ; but, though modera- 
.^may triumph in time, it is a consequence of its very 
that it should long be crushed and concealed by 
^Sinent and opposite extremes. The king could only 
see absolutists ana democrats— -and, in truth, in the san- 
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Kuinary gtniecles which have ensued, these two classes have I on their side, relied on him for the maintenance of their 


had the field almost entirely to lliemaelves. 


favourite systeni of povernnient. That parly lieinsj pre- 


The dissolution of the Cortes, as we have said, Was fol- | enj^casred and ini ract able, it therefore bt eame incunibent oi^ 
lowed i)y a Niiceession of conspiracies and insurrections, ! the to look after tlie oiht r jiarlies, and expedient to 

one ot Hie most remarkalile of which was that headed i#«h«i secure the pood will the moderates, and, if possible, that 


unfortunate Porlier in 1H15. They were local and wildly 
planned, nor was any sen.sible Idow inflicted on the absolu- 
tists till 1820, when Hiego and Quiroj^a, at tl^J head of the 
army of Leon, which was assembled at the Isle of St. l.eon, 


of the democrats, wUo mii^ht rally round the widow Queen 
and Ibeyounir infanta Donna Maria Isabella Loui.sa, aH the 
absolutists were prepared to do round Don Carlos. Thi.s 
was to make, at once, any contention that ini^ht take place 


near Cadiz, to he emliarked for South America, where they not a war of succession, but^ar of polibcal principle ; ajd 
were to fi^rhl for the re-establishment of Ferdinand’s tlie question, whi IhtT Ferdil|jHB\ brullier or dancIITer shall 
authority, suddenly revolted and proclaimed a constitution, ascend the thrfine, now simpy resolves itself into this — 
Tins constitution vvas entirely iu4he siMise of the demo- whether absolute or liherid ]>tmcij)les shall obtain. To fbr- 
cratic ])arty, wlio. in a conuliy where the cler;:)^ ex- ward his views for tlie ‘‘Ucetssiun of his child, Ferdinand, as 
ceedinijly ])*)werful, iind the hii^li nmnlify very influeiitml. much as bis disposition and bsibits would permit, adopted a 
most unwisely betrayed h jealmisy and hatred of piie.sts. milder plan of trovernment. He abo. on the J 5th of Octo- 
nionks, and i^rnndees. It obtained, however, the adhesion her, IH'32, eiirht^ nionihs iiHcr the hiVth of his second 
of many of the moderates, who hoped vvimt they considered dani;liftr. jrrunled an amnesty ui favour o(‘ all individuals 
defective in it nn^ht f»e lechhetl hy time and experience, exiled or otherwise, pnnisl.ed or pmsued for poiiHcal 

The Kinir was oldnred to swear to if, and the Coites were offences, except in|r only .such individuals as had voted in 

re-Hssembled. This exjHMirnenl, however, was not destined Corle.s ih.e entne sub\tT'^i<in of the throne, or had been at 
to he a trtir test ol the advantaires of constitutional i^overn- | tin* head of aimrd liotle s ai^amst hmi. A few days after 
merit. The voice of the modernles was diowiied in tlie i this fon October 2.‘*tb). iaipi; (ddiiri'd, by Ins intiinnties, to 
assenddy hy tin* ul!ni-lil»ei als, vv1k» h.id lost n<me of their j renounce foi a while the caies ol i:/»vernment, he appointed 
violenc^^ : vvhdst, out of doms, llie absoluiists were as fe'ice the *uin:i: Queen !{( lt. iit. A curnj'kte chanjje was in- 
lis evf! in tlie o[i)u>sjte extrenn*. The viee ol these iv.o ! s'tjnitlv nuule ui the nnnistry, and a stiil inoie liberal course 

ji.irln-s made the btbne totter.lrom its fii nt eirction. and j of poiitj(‘s adopted. Mi.ii.w luie, the pai 1y of J ton Carlos, 

elided liy it to the i^rmind. The <leniocr.t1vS were | or the al)s,dn) i'‘l s. conliived sevi'ral nndcrpbds, arni even, 

as mud* thcgi\eri]ies a rahonal and leasible scheme ot j pmeiin'd lioni tin* Ktn:^ a counter (Jectee, annullin;^ that 

lil»ei I V the libsf'hitisK. j j)ubl;sl)e(l in I s.'h', w Indi abolished live Sahe law, and ex- 

Tlie conif was noi, and could not exp' ded to he*, very I duded his I rodier inun the thionc. Feubnand, however, 
sirieeie m iN piofessnuis tit a’tacbrnent 1o th<* new ordtr <'f j h.avinir t^aiJiaHv I'niewid Ins h.ealih, on the i*! Decem- 
thiniis ; but derenev and sound policy ou^ht ttj have nuiiK(*d ; her, ls.:2, i u* t( ith an aut\)i:raph declaration, importing 

I'.ie pai!\ o( tho ('oiie-, to treat it with losjeet, .ok! not 1 th.vMlns last (h-ci* e, in fav t.ur td Dtiu (‘ailo*-, Imtl been pj- 


to nisult It, as iliey .si^'ui did, with scniiihnis soiu^. iani- j /o/ /e./ from him dm nn,' liis iirnes>— -ibal he herelvy annulled 
pooiis, Oil u at un.s, inul voxatc-us auil ptd‘y intei lertuict s jit, aud conliiined the decree ot tSdU, vvfiieh iei;ii!ated the 
Suchthnms were (jude i.ew 1 o the .Spanish jre-o/;/e, the mass ! new order of succession in favour of Ins danirlder. 
of wli.eh, tabniL!^ in ail and e\i r> part ul tile loiurdom, had 1 On the -Hh of Januarv, 18 Jd, Ferdinand resi 


On the -Hh of Januarv, 18 kb Ferdinand resumed Ihe 


tMideniably mine l«'v,i!iv th-.n c.ai'.titiiiionalism. At | nujis of i:o\ennuent, thanking l.i.s ijucen for her nianage- 

llrst they ioukrdoM wuh astoni''hment, but <lus souuhecanie , ment ot aitiihs during his iline‘>s» Her majesty, however, 
indigiiabon. Hy degiee.s, iiisut reehons broke out in various ' continued to be assoLiaU-d with the king m the txereise of 
)>.irts of the kinl'doni agaln^t tlie giAeinment ol tile Cortes, 1 sovereign audioiity. A lew days picvimisly to Ferdinands 
111 Ihe suppression of whudiihe Idierals proved ihat tire piae- 1 le-aiqreai anee on the theatre nf govcinmeUt. 1A,0(J0 abso-. 
ticc of cun ilv vva-, hy no means confined to the absoiutist.s. j hitjsts made an nnsucce sstul attempt lo gel possesiiion of 
A siiit of civu Wat, accomp.innd by horrors on both .sides. | the city of 'Ddeiio. 

i.iged for* tiiree years. fSneecss, liowevcr. seem d lo ineline j These puueeduiirs. vidh others we have not room to 
to the part ol Hie Cortes, v\ hen the French atriiy interfered, > de'ail, induced Firdmand to pronuilgale two documents— 
and settled the que>lion in lavour of King Fenl nand and j on<3 ordering ins .sndijecls to lake a general o.dli ot alle- 
tlie absolutists'. A violent rc-aetion loliowcd. Some of II <' I giance to h:.s elder daughtei, and the other .summoning the 


Cortes were executeilin a peculi.uly liarlrarous manner, and Cortes to meet on the 2<tlh ot June. Don Carlos, who had 
nmuimrahle SpauJKh exiles, beggaied, and in utter destilu- retired wiih his t.umly mto JVrln-al in tlie middle of 
lion, vveie scallered over Kuiupe. These uuasuivs could Marih, aud was eitjoung for a turn' the ].i(4ection of Don 
unt, lur'wever, jnevent furllun plots and consjin aeies within, Miguel, pulilisbed oii the '29tii of A| nl a declaration, 
Jiml <Itscenls on the coasts fi oiii wplund. The>e were all staling, that with tlu* conviction nvwliKh he rem.bmed, that 
badly planned, and ended in the de.slnietion ot the impru- he was the legilimate successor to tire tlnone ot Spam, in 
cleiu'’ men engaged in them. The most impovtant of the case the king should the witliout heirs male, neither his 
descents Vwis'tiuit madeon Tanfa, in the stinits of Gibrailar, conscience nor hu honour peimitted him to take the oath 
in 1821, and tliat undei Geneial Toirijosin 1831, when of alleguince to tlw young princess. 

recent political events in France gave Iresh hopes to the To this dociatation Feidiiuimk on Die 7lh of May, rc- 
constitulnmHlistic. Meanwhile, the French atmy that xup* pbed, tliat imimriiint political rc’^sons, huv, iiiui even Ih.i 
]iorled Ferdinand had been entirely withdrawn; and Die | repose ot the inlant Don Cailos himself, interdicfevi his 
King, will) had iullicrto been witiiout children, and had lelt - return into JSpain. He was', therefore, iiuthonzed to lepair 
the succession to the thro, e open to lus hrotluM', Don Car- ! wdh his family to Rome, or any part of the Fapal stales, 
los, had become Die falher of a daughter by )ns fourth The king also insisted Dial no hueign power liad a right to 
and la.st wife, Donna Mana Christina, daughter ofFrancis I., interteie in the internal administration cJ Spain, or to lalce 
King of the Two Sicilies, whom he had espoused on the )Hh any note of! he protest of Carlos. Kleven days aftei this reply, 
of December, 1 H2y, This event exercised a c rent and uii- anvdher protest, whicli will be nobced more pavticulaily 
mediate influence on Spani.sh politics, ^Ferdinand, in his under the head of Italy, was made by the reigning king of 
natural anxiety to be succeeded by his own progeny, abo- the Two Sicilies, against Jeulinatul s altcnition ol the order 
hshed tne existing Salic law, which prevented females fiom succession. 

ascending the Ihroue of Spam. This was in 1830. Lt s)?ite, liowevtr, of protests and declarations, the d^- 

This decree incensed hi.s brother, Don Carlos, who puties of the provinces am! cities of the kingdom of Spain 
has rather a numerous family of sons, and has alw’ays apiiuinted (the 2(Jth of June), and in the 

counted, both as a right and a certainty, that the crown church of Saint .lerome, at Madrid, sw^ore, with all due 
would devolve to him. The health of the King was pr<lca- formalitv, to be iaithtnl ii> the Infanta Dot||l^ Maria IsaMla 
nous, and Ferdinand foresaw Unit iua decease would leave Louisa, princess ot Asturias, as lawful hdSress of the crown, 
his daughter exposed to the attacks 6f a formidable faction ; Having taken this oath, the Cortes broke up, for it had 
for that infant s uncle, the said Don Carlos, had identified been previously ])rovided tliat they should meet for this sole 
himself with the absolutists, and now was known to look to purpose. Don Francisco de Paulo, and the other tjrinc(?s of 
lliemfor the support of Ins claims to the Itirone, whilaii||y, the blood, swore to the king in person. Before tlie swear- 
* IjK ing began, the atnbassador of the king of tlw Two Sicilies 

*" Ferdinand’s aecoud child, also a daughter, was born protested against it on behalf of hig master, 

0th of January, 1832. According to report, Ferdinand's health continued lo im- 
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prove— in September we were assured that be was per- jrenerBl of Andalusia; of Murillo, the oaptain-general of 
feetlv recovered, —Hnd a few days after, certain inlelHgencc Galicia ; and of other men in high military oortimand. In 
cof his deiilh reached Kui^land. He expired on the 2nth of mrtst parts of the kingdom the provincial militia scefflod 
Septenaher, within a few days of hU fiftieth year. His also devoted to her. In Navarre, General Santos Ladrou* 
life, almost from its very commencement, had been one of wl^ had excited an insurrection in that province, was soon 
great Mcissitiuie amt constant trouble ; and there are pro- by the rocent's troops. He was conveyed to Pam- 

balq^y few among the millions of his subjects who have j peluna on the 13th of October. The governor of the city 
emlined more sufferings than Ferdinand VII., King of j wished to postpone his trial until the arrival of instructions 
Spain. l?y his last v ill he confirmed the decree of 1830, I from Madrid ; but heunvi competed, by Ike mimnura (if the 
which abolished the Salic law, and named the queen ! to assemble a court-martial forthwith, and Ladron 

(fowagar regent during l)ic||||prity of his daughter. Hi.s | was tried, condemned, and shot in one of the ditche* of the 
deatlj was not officially anMmticed for soipe time, as the j citadel, on the morning of the 14lh. 

regent was appreliensive that the CarUsls might lake im- j It was necessary, however, to dispossess the CarlislK of 
mediate advantage of the event. She was led to believe ' their strongholds. To this end. General Saarafield moved 
that Don Cailos, in person, was at llie niomeut close to ; upon Vifioria and Qiboa. He defeated the m(jnk Moreno, 
the frontier, and that, on receiving mtelhgence of liis | and others, at the head of Carlist bands, and reached 
brother's death, Ire would enter Spain in arms. Tlie | Miranda on the 27th of October. Don Carlos himself, who 
situation of this princess, herself a young wotnan, with the ; was expected in that province, was nowhere heard of. liis 
inortal remains of her husliand on one hand, and her help- j partisans, it would npjn’ar. were unprovided with money; 
less infant daughlers on the other,' must move our com- 1 they were seizing pioperty, and giving the owners bonds u>r 
miseration. In ihe agony of her grief and fear she nd- j it.s payment in hisnaiiie. After some alarm, occasioned by 
dressed herself to Frene, the captain-general of Madrid, tlu* retreat of Saarsfudd upon Uurgos, and other cirevini- 
to Quesada, commander of the foot-guards, and to some ! stances v\hich caused delay, the Carlists were beaten in 
others who were m tlie palace at the time, and asked if | this, the most dangerous part of the kingdom. At ihe pre- 
she could reiy upon them. They gave her satisfactory ; sent moment, it a[)pears that they at o not m possession of a 
assurances, and horeuiral)ly kept their word. The troops I single city or fortress of importance, either in the Ihscayau 
which garrisoned Madi.d (about 8000 strong) were placed piovmces or in Navane. We regret to add. that ttie siic- 
imder arms, and consigned to their lesjiective quarters, cess of the ([ueen’s arms lias been almost invaiialdyaccom- 
The king's decease was then announced, but it did not dis- p.uiied by great cruelty. This is at once a dime und a 
liirb the peace of the <:apital. On the following day (Sep- mistake. * • »* » 

femher 30lh) the ipieen. assuming the title of Heiuri Another gieat measiue to he accomplished on the part of 
Gobernadoi a/’ issued three decrees, one of which confirmed the queen, was to di‘sanii the nnalist ^olvlntecrs in the 

the mini.sters in their several departments for the present. capital, as widl us in Tc/lcdo and o!hor cities, the 

Thougli her authority was recognized and maintained at ahsoJntists were known to he numerous. To tins end, the 
Madrid, Carlist moveinenls immediately took place in j well-afVccted pros iiifual volunteers wore set in motion. The 
various parts of the kingdom. The great s( length of this regent ordcied that tliust* m AFadnd sfumld l)e disbanded 
party, us was expected, proved to he in Navarre and the onlhe27liiof Octot^er. Though thi'se royalist volunteers 
Biscayan provinces. The Maripus de Valdesj>ina, a man did not muster in any gieat four, they rcMstid the onler of 
well known for his bigotry ami devotion to the pretender, government, and some tighlmg heioeen them ami Uu* 
entered Bilhoa, at the iicad of a considerable body of the guards and pros incial nnliha took place in the streets "fd* 
priesthood and peasantry', and, after massacring rnanyadi Madrid, on the 2Mh of (Ictidirr. The obstinate rovahsts 
the inhabitants, (iroclaimed Don Carlos as king. Fam[>e- ' were, however, soon defeat'd and de])rived of the;r*aims. 
lima sliowed a disposition to use, but w^as kept quiet by tlie He.sides those vsho fell in the uiKuimil conlest, many of tiiem 
pvesence of a strong body ot troojis who were faithtul to were afterwards massacred by the populace. At Toledo, 
the queen regent. Vitloria declared for absolutism, and and the other places where tli se royalifd v.dunteers wen; 
expelled the moder<de and Iilierul portion of its citizens, stationed, they gave up their arms \\itiiout resistance. 

The cry of the absolute party was, “ Long live Don Carlos From the conllict ol arms, and the iiorrors of civil war, 

}iM I the Imjuisitioii !" Wherever they had the supcrioi by, ! we turn with delight to the symptoms of improvement 
tlicy stopped the diligenciis, forcibly extorted money from ; shown by the queen-regenfs government. One ot tlic 
the inhabitants, and haibarously treated all who were I most crying evils, under the old order of things, was an iill- 
known or suspected to be opposed to their projects. A pervading system of jirivileges and moniqmhe.s, which 
proclainalion addressed to the Spanish people, in the name entirely cheeked fiecdom oftuide. On the 22nd of Octoher, 
of Dun Carlos, calling upon them to rally round the altar the Madrid Gazette contained a decree which revoked the 
and the lliroiic, was luiuted and distributed in nearly every privileges of the royal nianufactury of cut-glass. This was 
part of the kingdom. This was met by the queen regent s a beginning, and was hailud as a forerunner of more itn- 
piirty, by the careful distributiun of copies of her Majesty's portaut things ; the Jireamble to the decree setting foilli that 
manifesto, whicli explained 1 he course of policy she intended it was the anxious wisli of government to relieve tlie national 
to pursue. The altar was not to be attacked by her, but industry frcmi the shackles which had been put upon it. At 
defended- the throne was not to be degraded, but main- the same time, a determination was intimated to attend 
taint'd m its .splendour— existing laws were to be respected, immediately Jo the means of internal communication,-— for, 
und no (iun^run^ himwaliom" udniilted— the sceptre to the present lime, Rpiun has but few roads. Again, on 
wiis to be traiiftinitlcd l)y her to her daughter, for whom she the 30th of October, the Madrid Gazette contained two 
held if, without any diminution of ita power. Her object enlightened decrees, ai)pi>iiiting two commissions to remedy 
in governing would be to remedy abuses, to dimmish taxes, evils, and prepare future amehoratious. One of these com- 
lo reconcile factions, to observe scrupulously all treaties missions was to revise the absurd old laws winch prevent 
with foreign nations, and to exact from lliem reciprocal Spaniards from removing tlieir establishments from one 
li'Ielity. city or town to another ; thus impeding all commercial 

It seems to ns that there is little in Ibis manifesto either enterpriHe. The other cnmmis.sian w'as to remodel the laws 
to olterid the atisolutisls or to please the liberals ; but bolh respccring the pfist- office, tin* ceiiKorship of the pres.s, and 
jmrtie.s look beyond a formal stale paper- The queen, public education. The_ preamble to this second decree con- 
however, showed no fear of employing the constitutionalists tains the following jiass’age 

in the contest, and even such of them as had but recently “ The prosperity of stales being always in proportion to 
vetuiucd from exile. They were armed and united with the their knowledge, m like manner as their misery is in pro« 
rwyaUroops. Tlu'V gatheied in considerably strength at portion to their ignorance; and it being impassible that 
lolosa and S:uni Set aslinn, and enthusiastically deelarc^l knpvvlcdge can increase rapidly, unless the publication and 
their adiiesiou to tlie cause of the regent and her infant circulation of works Of science, art. and literature, be set 
daughter. At Barcelona the liberal imrty put down an flree from the obstacieiNhich, till the present moment, have 
insuireetionary muverueiit, attempted in favour of Don embarrassed them ; — t.lieingdesiroustoremovetheimpe- 
Larlos hyt tie monks, tckimi tkey nmsacmi in consider- diments which obstruct the increase of that prosperity 
plundered their convmt$. Mean- which all Spaniards are entifled to expect under the reign 
while, the regent was well ass ureil of the tidelity of iSoars- of wy beloved daughter, Donna iKabella IL, command, in 
iield, the com mu»d«r-m chief of the array of observation her name, that a commission shall be immediately ap- 
on tlie I onviguese frontier ; of Amarillas, the captain* j pointed^ which ehall hi charged with the revision of aU 
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laws and regulations relative to the press, and also with j with his niece, which marriage he now refused to con- 
Ihe execution of my intentions on this subject. And 1 ! tract. Supported by the strong party of life absolutists, 
name, to compose the said commission, the roernheiy of'my ! he had sealed himself on the throne as “ absolute bing;”^ 
council and chamber; Don Josef de Ileria y Noriega; and after a civil war, the constitubonalisis or paiU- 
Don Manuel Joseph Quintana. Secretary to the Di^rt- j sans of Donna Maria had been driven out of the king- 
ment for the Interpretation of Foreign Languages ^nd doni, or thrown mto dungeons. Many hundieds of Uiese 
Father F. Joseph de la Canal, of the order of Saint Austin.** | exiles, with the Marijuia of Palmella at their head.^el- 
Two of the individuals tlius appointed are men of die- , corned her Majesty's arrival in Europe, but they were with- 
tinguished merit and talent, and already in the enjoyment i out money and other means necessary to renew tlie btni£;gle 
of an European reputation. Quintana is a poet, and ; in her behalf; whilst the lint ish and other cabinets of the 
esteemed alike for his writings and the persecutions he has | day, though they had not le^gnized Don Miguel’,# righfW, 
suffered from an ignorant and blind despotism. Canal, | and had grounds to be irrita^ at his tyrannical and duplex 
though a monk, has also obtained iireat literary reputation proceedings, showed an inclination tt; impede rather than 
by the publication of many excelftnt woiks; and he, too, ; promote any new expedition against him. Donna Maria 
has been the constant advocate of a more liberal \vstera of ; was, however, received by our government with ail the 
governmenf. ’ | etiquette due to a sovereign princess, and was entertained 

Another decree was issued, in the name of the Regent, ; by George IV, as queen of Portugal. • 
which considerably enlarged the limits of the amnesty for ! A few days? aft^r tins flaitenng rec»'pti(jn, one of our ships 
political offences, and })erindted many exiles, before ex- j oj war fired upon some vessels thai had sailed from the 
chided from its bLUietits, lo reluvn tt>lbeir homes. English coast with'GHO PoiUiguese constitutionalists, and 

From ail this, and Irom oilier deeds and indications, we | prevented their landing at Tcrceira, one of the Azores, 
arc rnclimd to hope lb.it the present government, it not 1 which island had been taken possession of and Ivdd m the 
obslructe<l by eilbcr of the two ultra factions, — ihe Abso- j name of the young queen. 

lutists and the. Democrats, —will do much to etket the Her Majesty's residmce on tins side of the AtlAntic 
regener.ilion of Spain. j being, therefore, of no avail, she utiiinedi to liei t.iilier, Don 

by Ins V. ill, winch named his widow Regent, Ferdinand | Pedro, in JJrazil, m Septend-er, A lOMdution which 

al'.o iijipointed a nmsrjn dr gohtrr no, or privy council, by t deprived the father of an emjnjc in Anieiita. allowed Inm 
wliKse Hid she was to goMun’^, and prescribed substitutcB 1 to assert m person the rights of the d.inghtt i to a King lom 
In case of the .ibscnee or death of any of the members of 1 in Europe. The goveinineut of Don Pedro, though pro- 
tbe c. iirtcil. •'Hu* nu)#l dishnguishi/d of these Hlattsmen, fessedly constitutional, Inui imt given satisfaction to the 
who now dgiei;! the allairs of Spain, is Don F. dc Zra Brazilians, who, rising against bis authority, induced lum, 
BermiKk/. * | on the 7lli of April, 1831, to abdicate in favour ot his son, 

_ ^ I Don Pedro II.. and to embark wilii the rest of Ins family 

* : on board of a British ship of war. Leaving, llierefore, this 
PORTUGAL. • I a child only five years old, to the doubtful fulehty of a 

# j regency appointed by the representatives of the Braziiiuii 

Wh refer tin* leader to our eighth Number for a plain ex- l empire, the abdicator ot two thrones came to Knropc with 
nositioi) of the nv.d elaniis of the piinces of the house of! Donna Maria. During the interval winch luul elapsed be- 
Braganz.i, which luive caiisc/l such a protincted, ignoble, | tw’een Donna Maria’s depailure Jram, and her letiirn 
^hd siifignifiafy warfare. The ‘■hiiic piqiei gives some in- ! these parts of the world, mcmenious cvenls, luvd political 
sight in'o thi* ti-u* character of Don Miguel, and states the I c\^anges much in her favour, ^ad taken )>lace. Among 
mam events ot his )>uhtic;vl life. To ennneet the separate i these we may mention the Frendi revolution in July, lts30; 
paits ot the duiniii, so us lo piesent a brief retrospect of the | the substitution of Earl Grey’s mnnstry for that of the 
w'bole, we must now take up tlie thread of Dun Pedro’s ad- j Duke of Wellington, m November of the .same year ; the 
venliucs. ^ _ ! liirlh of Ferdinand’s dauiiider (tlie present queen of Spam), 

Don Pedro beciirnc “ Constitutional Emperor of Brazil” , and consequent change in the disposilion of tlie Epaiusa 
in May, l8d'2. By the dcutli of bis iaUjer, Jolm VL. 'court; the humiliation Don Aliguel liad received from an 
in March, Ihiij, he, ns elder stui (according to the .show- j Englisti fleet m theTiigu*-, and t!u* entire abandonment uf 
mg of Ins paitvj, "did lawlnliy ami mtiially succeed to | Holy Alliance princrples by a considerable port ;on of Europe, 
the Kuropeiin dominions of tluj house of Bragunzii, and j Nor had the young queen’s parlisaris been wholly idle or 
was recogmzvd us king ot l^orlugal and the Algarvcs, as 1 unsuccessful during her absence. The isiand of Tcrceira, 
well as enqieror of Brazil, by the members of his family, ' the nucleus and pivot of future operations, had been kept 
mid the ditlerent states of Einupc and America.” Don ! by the biave Villa Fior, and a regency acting m her name, 
l*ediO, hovvevei, could not govern lioth Biazil and Por- i supported in that island. Many thousands of Portuguese— 
tugal him.self; nor was he, indeed, permitted so lo do | some in the Azores, some in exile, and some m dungeons, 
by the compact which separated the two countries, lie j or kept down by Don Miguel’s su|k>iioi' force In tlie Penm- 
theief'iro ictained Brazil lor himself, and renounced the j s id a — were stdl attached lo her cause. Alh ut a mouth 
crown of Portugal (which his advocates insist be could j after her father's abdication of the throne of Bnizd, 
lawfully do) in favour of Donna Maiia, his eldest daughter, * St. George, another island of the Azmv*^, was captured by 
who, to prevent any conflicting piclensions the pari of! an expedition of the constUutionah.sis from Terceira. On 
her uncle, Don Miguel, was destined to be his wife. At ! the 26th of June, IB31, Don Pedro, now* lUssuriimg the title 
the same time Don Pedro granted a constitutional charter ' of Duke of Briig.inza, arrived in Lvuidon. and was nr.eived 
to Portugal, according to (he spirit of which, his daughter with cvei-y mark of respea by our king and muusters. Jn 
and brother, when they .should ascend the throne, were to the course of the following month, D^»n Miguel was again 
govern the nation: till then, the regency at Lisbon, under humbled, and also seveiely chastis'd, iw a Fieuch flct-l in 
his sister Donna Maria Isabella, was to continue its I'unc- the Tagus, under Admiral Uousmu. Tiiesc and oli>cr cir- 
tions. Having solemnly sworn to observe this constitution, cumstanev'i extixused a moral inflm iue imravourablc lo 
Don Miguel, m October, 1826, was betrothed to his niece, ! the occupant of the PoitugucM.' tbuuK'. In ilic month of 
by priKJuration, at Vienna — for MigueHwns at the lime j August, however, when part ot ii;c troops lu Lisbon rose 
an exile from his own country. Ctmtemporuieou.sly with ‘ against him, Miguel triunii ui d ovei liu iu wdh ease, and 

' ' ’ ‘ About this 

daughter 

connexion witn inem, aim airecicu lo utMi»iurr uictr men- j j/ounn. maim ni i^vii hud been 

sures With horror— took up arms agaiu-st the regency and I .selected as the lendezvous oi an expedition lo be formed 
the constitution in Portugal, and were then prevented from ; lorihwdh. 

carrvinir their point, or the establishment of despotism,! On the 2nd of August, the ex-emperor With his daughter 
onlv^ by the presence of a Bntirii anxiliavy force sent * returned to London, m order tg make several arrangements, 
to Lisbon liy Mr. Canning, i and expedite a loan, w-hich it appears could be procured 

On the 24th of September, 1828, Donna Maria, then ! only m England, 
in the, twelfth year of her Use. arrived in Knglond to '''' 

• . ' I ’ i. nufl in rhn moAn I 


these proceedings, the partisans of Don MigiieU-Tor such , killed (it is said) about 30(i ot the* inMirgcnls. Abf 
they were, though he solemnly und repeatedly denied all | time Don Peilro. having Kdi Bngraiui, nu t dus d« 
connexion with them, and att’ected to consider tlieir mea- Donna Maria nt Clut bmirg, whicii i iench port he 


claim the crown, which Don Mignel had jn the mean 
time aeized as own, on tbe pretence a 
itidefeiaibia right* wholly independent of htt tHarriane 


By order of our government^ Donna Maria was received 
with the honours due lo a crowned head. Having pro- 
cured a small loan, and engaged the eervicc# of Captain 
Sartoriua and Lieutenant Hodgex-^the one to conmmnd 
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rifivnl, nml fhe otl er tbe militftry, forces of the expe- 
Oilion— Don iVtlro arul Donna Maiia lepaired 1o Paris. 

' Tl\m> shi{)^ v\tne bought in London ft)i‘ Donna Maria, 
— namely, “ Tlie Conirre.ss,” \vl)ich had been buiU. tor 
the (^»lomhicin service, and pierced for 4G ^ims; “The 
Asia' Diirmerly the “Francis Drake"), n condemned 
llritisli fiiiTiite, which had cariied 42 guns; and “The 
Jmu), ” a merchantman of 300 Ions. These purchases 
weie made m the name of a French merchant, and the 
T^yvsels, v'hen ready, were cleared out for a French port. 
Al thtf same time houses \v#e privately opened in l.ondon 
:ind its suluirbs for the enlistment of Uritish and Irish 
\olunleers, to serve as sailors and soldiers in the projected | 
txpeihtion. Many delays ensued, in p^irt tinancial, and in I 
}ai1 caused hy the necessity Don T*edru’s aj^ents and! 
ofiicors Jay under, of deceiving the aul horities of tlie British I 
f’0\ eminent, which could not countenaMee sycli an arma- i 
in«'nt ; but at the heirinning of the ships, having on 

hoard Several hundr(‘<l m(‘M who Ija^ been eoncealed or ! 
embarked wilh mueh innenuity, sailed for the French coast, j 

The place of reiKh'ZVous had been changed from Cherbourg • 
to Belle Isle, To this spot iiuiuheis tif Portuguese exiles ! 
(fall classes iiumedialely repaired, li* join ihe “ LilnTaliug | 
Aimy,*' whicli w as further lecruiteil by some French, Polish, ] 
and other ailveiit urers. Fresh leciiuts also coutrivial to i 
^t*‘al over from England. A steam-boat and some small 
armed vessels were ad(It‘(I to flic verv weak squadron. 
Don Pedro, leaving bis (iaunliter al P.iris, embarked early 
in February, JS3'i, and the expedition sailed for the Azores 
on the imh of ttie same niontli. On the 22nd, Don Pedro 
ai 1 i\ ed among that group of small islands, wliich, by tins 
time, had all been i educed by the constitutionalists, and 
landed al 81. Michael’s. A fev\ days after, he reached Ter- 
eeira, tlie centre of ojinrafions, where, among other recruits, 
he round two luuulrcvl Portugue'je. inimnpally students from 
th" Umveisity i.f Conubia. Not Imig after, he was joined 
t'y live lumdu'd Fieuchmvn, among whom were many old j 
soldjits — some decorated with the cross of the legion of; 
honour, and many more v^'llh that of the i evolution of July. | 
The^'t* men seem, at first, to have alarmeil tlie ex-emperor. I 
vvitli llieir 1 evoliibonary si iigs and tlieir strangely-mingled ' 
shouts of '* Long live Don Pedro!” “ Long live hheit\ !“ i 
“ Long live Donna Maria ! " “ JiOng live fair France !" Ofher ■ 
land force's aiul other ships anived; and, on the 22iid of | 
June, 1SJ2, the whole, under the command of Don IVdro, | 
sailed for the coast of Portugal. On the 8!h of July, tlie 1 
expedition v\as oft' Ahlla de Conde, where it was luiiled by J 
the Poitugiicse inhabitants w ilh execi aliens, and cues of! 
“ J.ong h\e Don jMiguel, our alisolute king! ” Don IVdro. 
however, din'mljiiiKed his cinunisly composial army beUvcim 
Villa (Ic Conde and Lera, and was allowed to Ibim it with- 
out op]) 0 ^lllon, alllioiigli theie was a Migti elite force of fiOtiO 
men, command' d by fJeneral Cardoza, al liand. But the i 
sanguine hopes entei lamed liy Don IVdro and lus favounle 
advisers, that he liacl only to show himself in Portugal to 
gain over his brother's soldiery to his side, and to cause a 
geneial lisiug of the peasvintiy, were ’very soon seen to have 
been b.isrd on false coucepiions. It is true, the lV*droite.s, at 
tirst, met willi no resistance ; but, says Mr. Hodges (at 
that time Colonel Hodges, anti commanding the Bntish bri- 
gade, which WHS tlie first to land and advame), every place 
Ihrougli which wc marched was utterly deserted — a bad 
onun, it must be acknowledged, for an army .st}ling itself 
“ Libei ating*." Tlicf-ict was, tlie old fnes to Cortes and con- 
stitutions — the priests and friais— had carefully impressed 
upon tlie ]n‘asanlry, that the invading aimy was entirely 
composed of torcign adventurers, who would pillage and 
l)iun their villages and their chinches, commit all sorts of 
horrors, and then icturn to tlie A/.ore^. On the morning 
of the nth of July, when they were five leagues from Oporto, • 
they learncvl that the Miguelitcs, under General Santa Mar- i 
tha’, liad abandoned that important city during the night. 
DtMi Pedro gave immediate orders to advance ; and, on the j 
aftenmou ot tlu; same day, lus little army, which did not cx- j 
ceed fiOOO nun, took iiossession of (Oporto, Thus far, not a > 
gun was filed on either side. Kven in this city, which had 
always been ciiiisidered a stronghold of constitutionalism, 
Ihe r^’cepimn of the “ Liberating Army” was of an equivocal 
nature. Many of the lower orders of the inhabitants, parti- 
culaily the women, assailed them with curses and terms of 

* Narraiivc of the Expedition to Portugal in 1832, &c. By 
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mockery. The prison, which contained all those charged 
political offences hy Don Miguel, was immediately 
foTOd'open, and its inmates released. The first life sacri- 
ficed w’Hs that of tlie common hangman, who resided, for 
saf||y, within this political prison ; he was killed atits door, 
while attempting to make his escape. The mob of Oporto, 
on their side, attemped to force, in like manner, the com- 
mon gaol, where felons of every description were confined ; 

' but they w'efe prevented, by the timely arrival of a body of 
Pedroites on the scene of action. An inconceivable inacti- 
vity of many days followed. Thi.s allowed Don Mignel’s 
foicesto recover from their first panic, and to procure accu- 
rate statements of tlu* enem\ 's numbers, which had been 
greatly gxaggerati'd. But the weak advisers of Pedro still 
persuaded him that be must give time, and, whole regi- 
ments would deseil, and whole provinces rise, lor Donna 
Maria and the constitution. 

A few deserters, chiefly militia, amounting, altogether, to 
200 men, did come over, but there was not an offieer among 
them. As to the provinces— and even the two in their rear, 
which were freed fiom the presence of Miguehte troops— 
they manifested no favourable inelirialion to the cause. It 
was w'ltli great difficuliy that the Pedioitcs jiroeuied a few 
horses, nudes, and draught oxen. They could obtain no 
intelligence of the eneinv'V movements, wliereas the Miguel- 
ites were infonued of everything they did or eoiitcmplatcd, 
hy priests and enthusiastic women. At lust the) learned, 
that, insleiul of ri'treating, disbaiuling, vr jevolting against 
their master, the Miguelitcs had^ begun .l,o ttiv‘‘uten llie 
offensive, - had taken up a position a few miles frow Oporto, 
and had moved a loiee on the Douro, \Mih th^^ intenlion of 
crossing, and menacing the lear of tlie ''^•droile.s, and cut- 
ting off their supiilies. Omhe I8ttt of July, wlicn their 
tenure of Oporto seemed very uncert iiii, (Japlain (now Ad- 
miral) .Sartorins was .sent with nearly all lus sqiiadn^to 
blockade the Tagus. Some of ]^•llro's' cm!ri'>ellois Ich*!!- 
fidenl, that, at the j.piiearanee of this naNul force, llie liheial 
jiarty would rise in Lisbon, and ])resent'y place tin* capital 
under the banners of Donna Maria. As the Miguelite.s 
tinued to gather round Oporto, U liccanie ueeessitiy to <io 
something — rrrn?/f/<)}.\sn/trr\ vveie made, enemies wine met in 
the field, and blood began to flow. Alter some skirmishes 
of sliglit importance, an affair that merited Hie name of a 
battle look place, on the 2.bd ot .Ju v, ai Vallongo. 'fhe 
British, French, and oilier loieiguers in the ttervice of Dim 
IVdro, displayed great coinage; hut as fur as the Portu- 
guese were coneerned, tho^'C in Miguers lauks fouglit with 
the most spitit and delerminaliou. Whether reguhn Itoops, 
guerillas, or royah.sl volunteeis, they all lernained steady to 
the “ Absolute" banner, whih; many of them fought with a 
most enthusiastic spiiil. The comliat was reneweil at Ponte 
Fcneira, and, after considerable losses of hnniau life on 
both sidev, decided, by the valour of the foieigners, in 
favour of Pedro. No advantages, eillier military or poli- 
tical, were, however, .secured by tliis lilooilsbed. 'ihe Pe- 
droiles could not. move in advance ; they leturnedto Ofiorto, 
when; they weie .soon closely Ijclengucred by thtor enemies. 
The very night, indeeil, after their victory, a pi oof was given, 
within that city, to what horrible extremes the Miguehte 
party would' proceed. A convenK situated in the most, 
populous part of the tow-n, and which had been converted 
into barracks fora Pedroile regiment, vvbo were then sleep- 
ing in i^, worn out hy the fatigues they had undergone, was 
discovered, in the dead of night, to be on fne. Flames issued 
simultaneously from three se^iarate ])aits of ihe large build- 
ing. I heie was scarcely time to give the alarm, and for the 
soldiers to escape, when the root ftdl in with a tremendous 
crasli. Three of the men, however, and the colours of tho 
regiment, were buried or consumed. In the midst of the 
confusion, three monks were seen attempting to mingle with 
the crowd. One of these the furious soldiers instantly des- 
patched; the other two were thrown into prison. It was 
asserted, on good grounds, during the following day, that a 
plot had been laid to fire all llie convents occupied by the 
tired troops at the sam*i iimCy and to assassinate the ex-em>* 
peror; but that it i^d miscarried throngii a want of an 
accurate combinatioWof means on the part of the conspi- 
rators. 

Don Pedro must have b blind, indeed, had he not per- 
ceived, by this time, that his brother's parly was .strong and 
desperate, and that the idea of his being able, by means of 
Donna Maria’s name and the magical wmd “ constitution,** 
to make a triumphal mirch from Oporto to Lisbon, bad 
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a day«dream of the ivildest nature. He wag at lengith 
c^onvinced that arms must decide the contest ; but itulej^^f 
attempting a bold attack, he ))ut himself on the de(j|||Hb, 
shut up his troops in Oporto, and employed tliem in diPS»g 
trenches, erecting batteries, and other wise fortifying that 
vast and irregular city. By this time, the slight deserting 
from the Miguclite camp ceased almost entirely, and whole 
picquets of Portuguese began to desert from redro to join 
that cami). This was leaving his cause more^nd more in 
the hands of foreigners, and it soon became evident that the 
Constitutionalists could not maintain themselves even at 
Oporto, without the valour and hdelity of the French and 
English troops. 

On the 7th of August a sortie made from Oporto. 
The Pedroites came upon the enemy near the Ullage of 
Santo Redondo, and drove in their first and second posi- 
tions W'ilh great gallantry. As lliey were advancing to 
attack the third position, a Portuguese regiment gave way 
in a panic, the troops in the rear caught the contagion, 
and the Pedroiles made a disgraceful flight back to Oporto, 
being followed as fur as the suburb of Villa Nova by the 
Miirueiites. 

Had the forces of Don Miguel made a bold attack on 
Opoito the tuliowirig day, they would have taken it, so 
great was the discouiagernent and consternation Uwt pu*- 
vaded there ; hut though many cases of individual courage 
occuued on both sides, this unnatural war did not seem 
destined to he ennobled by any bold and grand Portuguese 
exploit on either side. It v^as to linger on m a detailed and 
Iratiieid^l siaifgWtcr. • 

By this tunc.the French and English at Oporto weie j 
reduced to 7l)(i .men. The Marquis of Pahnella was in j 
London, endeavouring to nuse reinforcements and another | 
loan. On the l.hh ot August, tlie squadron of Don Miguef, s 
^ winch Imd put to sea, came very iicar to the bar of the : 
' DAo, and uouid have cltetdualiy blockaded Opoito and | 
pievenlcd all supplies by sea, bail not Sartonus— with ships ; 
very intenor in uinnher, SiZc, and equipment, but com- j 
amled by Bniish ofticers and in gueat part manned with 
niish sailors— beaten it otf with iu .s. The Migiielile army, 
tliai ought to have moved on the nth of August, did not 
make an attack until the 8lli of September. They then at- 
lemptul to carry the Sena convent, situated on the left 
bank ot tlie Douro, Imt were lepuKed with great slaughter. 
'1 wo days altev thgy repeated their attack' on the same posi- 
tion, and With tlie same ill success. 

On the l‘?th of September, Lieutenant Cokmel Burrt-lJ, 
a British oflicer of dislinctioii, arrived at UpiTto with eighly- 
six Eiiiilish recruits. So confined were Don Pedro’s re- 


vailed upon by France or England, Ot by both, to interfere 
in favour of Donna Maria. • 

11 is understood that the British Cabinet replied to the ^ 
Marquis that it w'ould not interfere unless Don Pedro and 
his unwise and intemperate favourites would consent to 
withdraw from the contest, and consent to the formation of a 
regency, in the name of Donna Maria, to be presided over by 
Donna Isabella, her aunt, and formerly regent of Portugal, 
—that Palmeila, in the full power delegated to him iiy Don 
Pedro, consented to this urrangernenf,— and that, chiefly to 
carry it into effect, and to piocure the mediation o^Spaii^, 
fiiir Stratford Canning was despatched to the Court of 
Madrid, —the French (Luul fully concurring in all these 
measures. Whatever may have been the diplomatists' 
secrets, the sulisequent evident facts were that Palmeila 
I was dismissed from Don Pedio’s councils.- that his imbe- 
I cile, democratic favourites were retained, though to them 
are Attribiitahle half of lus miserable failures,— and that 
^ no mediation on the part of Spain, or any other Power, was 
obtained. • • 

Left in Ibis situation, the olislinate and sanguine Don 
Pedio though! he could still reliievc his fortunes liy em- 
plojing General Solignac, a French cornmauder of known 
! talent and experience, who accordingly anived at Oporto, 

! and was invested with the command of the “ i.iberating 
'Army” on the .“Ird of .lanumy, 18,^3, It was, however, 

I beyond the talent of Solignac to <lo much with the means 
j that were placed at his disposal, and he was constantly 
thwKited or liampered by the jealousy and intriirues of Don 
Pedro's conclave. At the same time, the ships’ companies 
under Sariorius, who could obtain no pay, became mutinous, 
and dissensions broke out among the officers themselves; 
whilst on shore the inhabitants of Oporto (the only spot of 
ground in the power of the Constitutionalists) were groan- 
ing under the oppression of forced loans. 

The only thing that saved them, m this state of anarchy, 
from deslniction, was the ciicunistance that disordcis of 
the same kind had arisen among tlie Miguehtes, whoso pro- 
ceedings — now liombarding Gporlo, and now remaining 
inactive for weeks- -weie equally unmilitaiy and absurd, 
i By the iuconcei\able cxeilions of some paities interested, 

I and by means which might be uitdcrslood by a leference to 
j our Stock Exchange, Uporto conluiued, however, to receive 
I reinforcements of foieign soidieis, chiefly English and 
j French. Ttiese men were badly fed and clotlied, and worse 
I paid ; tliey weie sometimes mutinous; jel they never faded 
, ti) fight heioically wluMicver an attack was made by the 
I Migueliles. Oporto must have fallen but tor these incrce- 
1 narics. 


Houice>, Dial even this was consulcrcd as a most vakiable 
accession to them. Other parties of foreigners arrived from 
time to time duiinc: tlie contc^t there?. 

Oil Sunday, liie ICtli of September, the Pedroifes made 
a sortie to take or destroy some works erected by the enemy. 
This effort was crowned with complete success; and ad- 
vancing to open ground against the Miguehtes, who were 
in very superior force, the haii}ing party attacked them at 
the poiui of the bayonet, and drove them back with great 
loss. The heroes on the Constitutional side were, as usual, 
the Biitish, who paid somewhat dearly for ^heir victory. 
Major Staunton, a brave and accomplished young man, 
was shot through the spine, and died in excruciating 
agonies ; Lieutenant Jenkins was shot through the thigh ; 
and the loss of killed and wounded among the privates was 
(also as usual) about three to one as compared with that of 
their Portuguese allies. 

At this period Sir John Campbell, an English officer, 
was with tlie Miguehtes, directing their movements, and 
other foreigners were preparing to join lh!lt party. In this 
manner a sort of foreign condotliero warfare might have 
been established in Portugal, like that which desolated and 
disgraced Italy m the middle ages. 

\Ve have neither space nor inclination to detail the attacks 
and the defences by land, and the skirmishes by sea, which 
W'ere continued month after month, with great loss of life, 
and with no decisive result. ^ , , , , . 

Onlhe22nd of November, DonlP^dro despatched the 
Marquis of Palmeila, who seems to have been almost Hie 
only man of business and real talent about him, to England, 
where lie was to try his influence once more to obtain 
money and mditaiy supplies, and to entreat our government 
to interest themselves m llw way of negotiatioa A 
notimi of Don PeUro-t wa*» that Spam 


In April, 1S33, counting troops of all arms and nations, 
tiiere were about M,000 nu*n within the walls ot the city, 
which was beleagured by a fvirce of i-0,00(>. The Miguehtes 
wt*ie joined by Marshal Bourmont and some other French 
office! s, anxious for a subsistence, or tor the triumph of 
despotic principles. 

In June. Solignac, who had scarcely ever been able to 
make Pedro and bi'i advisers embrace his military views, 
threw up his command, and retunied to France. About 
the same lime, Sariorius, who had been for months quar- 
relling. and at limes almost in a state of declared hostility 
with the ex-Emperor\ waverinir and dishtmest Calnnet, 
resigned the command of Donna Maiia’s squadron. Solig- 
nac was replaced by the Portuguese General Saidanha, and 
Captain Charles Napier, K. N., succeeded Sartorius. It 
was now, at length, resolved to conveit a war of barricadea 
and skirmishes into larger and more decisive operations. 

On the 2lst of June, Captain (rmw Adiiiinil) Napier 
took on board hi.s ships at Oi>orto a force of 3600 men* 
who weie very properly jilaced under the command of the 
biave Count Villa Flor and the Mat (pus of Palmeila. Oa 
tlie ‘24th tlie expedition appeared beioie Villa Real, in tlia 
Algarves, wliere a garrison of 1 ‘200 Miguelites were presently 
dislodged by the fiie from the ships. The Pedroite triK^ps. 
were then landed, and in the course of the day joined by ItflO 
Portuguese, who declared for Donna Maria. As $pon as 
these successes were known m the interior, coupled with the 
very important fact, that the Miguelife force in those parts 
was small, and Iheir inclination to flgbV amaller, aU the 
adjacent towns sent deputatkm to proclaim their adhesion 
to the young queen. The land troops' of Donna Mario, 
were then divided into two columns, add marched ihrough 
the ancient kingdom of tbtt, Algpirvjes* which -offered no 
resistance. Admiral Na|kicr Uieo railed aloojf the cwt. 
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clestfoyini^ a few batteries and p:\in-boats, and put into 
Lagoa bay, viHipre be was joined by a considerable body of 
^Don Miaiiprs hoops and of provincial militia. On the2ncl 
of July be sailed from Lasros ; and on the 3rd he saw the 
Migiielite fl»‘et. which Imd ventured to put to sea. heaving 
in siL'ht, ^^■lth a very inferior force, Napier bore up to the 
attack. II is great hope lay in being able to bring them to 
close quarters and to l^ard; and this manoeuvre was most 
forliinatoly favoured by a fresh breeze winch sprang up, 
after the steanwessels attached to his squadron had refused 
to oxpA^e themselves, by towing his .ships into action*. The 
iiohr was begun by a Miguelite frigate ot 48 guns: and 
the other ihtps of this fleet, which was drawn up in line, 
poured in their broadsides as the Pedroites advanced. Not 
a gun was flred by Napier until he brought his own ship 
(an old frigate) close alongside the “Nao Uainha,” a 
Migtielite 74, with *a crew of 750 men, whic^i he hoarded 
sword in hand (being dressed as a common sailor), and 
promptly followed by such officers and men as had been 
appointed to this y)eriloiis service. ’ Almost at the same 
instant, his son, in another frigate, ran on tlie lee-quarter 
of tlie ‘‘ Nao Rninha,” and also boardi'd her. The conflict 
was terrific ; hut m less than ten minutes, in the midst of 
the cries of the wounded and ttie moans of the dying, flic 
constitutional flag was hoisted over tliat of Don Miguel. 
Tile re.st of the Miguelite fleet were confoundeil and panic 
struck. Only one other ship was defended with any bravery, 
and that was soon obliged to strike. Their admiral behaved 
like a coward or a traitor : he kept his huge seventy-four 
out of action as Jong as he could, and surrendered to Napier 
after receiving one broadside. Tlie gallant British sailor 
carried the whole of Miguel's fleet (except some small craft 
which escaped) into Lagos hay. 

In the meantime, tw odespi*rate attack.s had been made by 
the Mignehtes along the wdiole hue of the forces at Oporto ; 
but were repulsed with prodigious .slau^^Vier. Events ol^ 
importance now succeeded^ qacl; other rapidly. (Jount 
■Villa iVlT with the Petlroites in t^e Al-' 

..g^'g^-Tached St. Titles, in the neighbourhood of the 
Tagus, on the 22ild of August. It does not appear that 
Iiad'becm joined 1)V very many Portuguese during IJs 
niaicb ; foi‘ on the lollowing day, when he approached tftie 
soutliern bank of the Tagus, liis force is said to ha\e fallen 
short of two thousand men. With these, however, be 
attacked the Miguelifcs. who, to the number of about five 
thousand, had murchod out from Lisbon to intercept his 
further progress, and beat them at every point. Telles 
Jordan, one of the bravest and most devoted of the Miguelite 
commanders, was killed in Iho action. The night after this 
defeat, i he Miguelite governor of Lisbon evacuated that 
city, hastily retiring with about four thousand men. At the 
dawn of the following* day, when Villa Flor s victorious 
troops were seen m the neighbourhood of the city, the con- 
.stituMonal party within rose en masse ^ broke open the 
prisons, and libeiated five thousand oersons confined in 
them for political offences. These men took up such arms 
as they could find, formed themselves intoa naticmal guard, 
and proclaimej Donna Marin. In the course of the same 
day (24lh of July). Villa Flor crossed the Tagus, and 
entered Lisbon at ihe head of bis little army. Donna 
Maria’s flag vras then hoisted, and aflerwRrd.s the flag of 
England, uiiich the Portuguese saluted with twenty-one 
guns. Admiral Parker’s .squa Iron in the Tagus returned 
llie salute to her majesiy's standard. The next day, N apier 
and his fleet, having the Marquis of Palmella on board 
the flag ship, came to anchor in the Tagus. Thus the 
capital of Portugal, twelve months after his landing on the 
coast, ftdl in to the power of Don Pedro. It was, however, 
constantly said by many at the time, that the brothers 
would only change places ; that Don Miguel, who was sup- 
posed to lie on the Doiwo, would drive Don Pedro from 
Oporto, and establish himself in that city. Such, indeed, 
was well mgb being the case. On the 23th of July, the day 
after Villa Flor had secured himself in Lisbon, the Miguel- 
ites, — three! ed, thovigh not comntanded, by Bourmont,— at- 
tempted to carry Oporto by storm. At one time a con- 
siderable b.nly of them entered the place ; but, after eight 
hours' hard fighting, their attempt faded, and they retreated 
with great loss. On the next day (the 26th of July), the 
news of the possession of Lisbon reached Oporto ; and on 

it seems, have performed this service had Napier 
engafP^J^ 2000/, codi steamer. 


the evening of that day, Don Pedro de] 

c ‘ 



28th of July, the ve^ day cm 

his triumphal entrance into Lisbon^ afloffait i 
was made on Oporto ; but it also failed. ^ ' 

On the 9th of August, by the advice of 
inont, the long siege of Oporto was raised, flSf 
Miguelites marched liy Vallongo and Coimbra towardi tlif 
Tagus. Their object was now to concentrate near IJidSOh j 
to make a desjierale effort for the recovery of that city; 
to beleaguer it, as they had done Oporto. The Pedroitei 
were too sanguine in concliuhng that the war w’as at an 
end. Bourmont soon ap^ieared at the head of an army 
almost equal to their o^'n ; and, on the 5lh of September, 
made a ^vii^oroii'j attack on J.isbon, which, though re- 
pulsed, caused them great loss. On the 9tK the attack 
was repeated with fury, when the Miguelites pushed for- 
ward as far as the Ajuda palace, which they plundered and 
burned. On the night of the J4th of September, B()ur- 
mont made another assault ; hut the works llie Constitu- 
tifTnalists had had time to erect, added to those which 
already existed, proved loo much for him ; he was repulsed 
with shiuvhter, and a few days afler left by most of the 
French officers who had joined the Miguelite ranks. 

The young Queen, Donna Maria-' who, with her mother, 
the Duchess of Bragiinza, harl been for some time lesiding 
in Paris, from whence they proceeded together on a short 
visit to’the English court — apived at Jashon from Plymouth 
on the 22nd of Septemher. Tlmt city, Inmever, \mis not yet 
free from the honors of w.-r, and sgenes oj^^lnods-hed were 
among the first she was to \'itness in lier dominioms. On 
the lOth of Ocloher, when the Migiichles hrtd Jtnished some 
redoubts before Lisbon, ami were on the ].omt of planting 
some formidable batteries against that city, a sally was 
made by four strong columns, which drove them from their 
positions. They rallied the next duv ; but were again I'e- 
piilsed with Joss. They then retreaied on Sanlareni, fol 
lowed by the Pedroites. This retreat, in a military sense, 
was effected in a masterly manner; but a fact of morq 
imporlance to tlie cause of the young queen is, that frorA 
the ample means of conveyance and provisions supplied hj^ 
the country people, il is evident that Migiiel and the priests 
have still a strong holtl on the affections and prejudices of the 
Vorluguese. Santarem, the town to which the Miguelites 
re\lred, is strongly situated on ii lofty hdl on the right of 
theTfiffiJs,. at tlie distance of only two dues' march from 
Lisbon. The scaffOTd bodies of that parly have since 
concentrated at that point, w/uoh they also torlified, 
and continue to hold in great foice. 

On the side of Oporto tlie Pe<lroitcs have gained sortR 
little ground, and a tew plac(*s in tlie provinces have ile- 
dared for Donna Maria ; hut, on Ihe whole, it may lie said, 
lliat Don Miguel is still master of Ihe country, and tlu? 
Constitutionalists only masters of the capital, Oporto, and a 
few other towns. Foreign reinforcements and recruits, bow- 
ever, are constantly being sent out to Don Pedro, who, by 
their means, may dislodge his brother’s army from San- 
tarem. The protracted struggle wall then, in all probability, 
be renewed in the, very defensible country about Abrantes 
and Alva, and we know not when to hiok for its termina- 
tion. ,In lhc«meantirae, the conduct of Don Pedro has not 
been better or wiser at Li*ibon than at Ouorto ; he ba* 
shown, indeed, in Portugal, as he had already done in 
Brazil, that he is entirely unfit for the higher functions of 
government. He is not accused of cruelty, but with the 
exception of that vice, there stems to be little to chouse 
between him and his brother. 

The queen, Donna Maria, has lieen recognised by Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, and (a most important advantage) 
by the present queen-regent of Spain. 


HOLTAND AND BELGIUM. 

Although the past year has not seen the definitive 
arrangement of the long*existing differences between tltese 
two countries, it hai^liad at least the minor advantage 
of witnessing the cessation of all hostilities^ and the eon- 
dusion of a convention hy^which Holland cedes, for the 
time being, most of the important points at issue, and thaa 
puts Belgium in poaleasioii of the means of a national ea- 
istexioe. most indispensable of sndi inaans, and with- 

be a^naiUaled^ 
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jot me Scheldt and the Meuee, and a 
Ihe town of Maestricht, in Limbag||k 
between the kins: of HoUe|i|||b 
____ >ana fhekin^* of Knirland and France on ine 
tho IJlat of May. Immediately after, j 
' mwrgo was taken off Butch vessels, the Dutch garrison | 
) fortress of Antwerp, winch hHd surrender^ to the 
it *i the end of 1 8.'32, was set at liberty, and the Dut^i 
jvmovi^ every obRiaek to the navigation* of the two 
rTvers. Tlie treaty provided that the armistice lielween 
Holland and Bclghirn should suffer no interruption until 
tl)c definitive separation and frontiers of the two countries 
should he fixed. 

On the 7th of June following, tfSe Belgian chamber of 
deputies in<?t at HrusseN, when King Leopold, irf petson, 
announced tfie conclusion of the convention between France, 
England, and Holland, which would happily permit a dimi- 
nution of expenses, a partial reduction of the army, and 
allow liim and his government to give their whole attention 
to the improvement of llie interhir of the Belgian kingdom, 
to the promotion of industry, commerce, See* He Was coti* 
tinning with perseverance a commercial negotiation with 
France, and had already made favourable stipulations with 
the United Slates of Amciica. In conclusion. King 
Leopold recommended to the attention of the chamber the 
great project of forming, by means of additional canals, a 
more direct communication between the sea and the Scheldt 
and the Meuse. 

Thus far, witji the exception of the resort to arms by 
the Frcn^li af*^\tvverj^! and the ]irc'sence of an English 
and French mntad fleet on the coast of Holland, the repose 
of Belgium had been secured by negotiation. It would 
be tedious and umnslructive to detail all the labours o{ 
diplomacy and long interchanges of protocols that were re- 
sorted to'before so much as this was accomplished; but to 
those \vli<) complain of these delays wc would represent, 
that prolucids arc lieltoi instruments for adjusting quariels 
tliau ba) onets - lliat n pr-olonged^ though even at times a 
lAnaceiJ, truce is belter than tlie d.iily prosecutioT\,$of hos- 
tijlies that England >uul France had not the faculty or 
tlie right to settle everything m a summary manner — that 
the vicv\s of such great powers as Austria, Prussiat and 
Jliissia, however unwise nr illiberal they may ajipear to 
some, me not to be treated with contempt, nor can, indeed, 
be so treated wdiuuit endangering the peace of all Euiopc; 
and finalls, that the feelings of the Dulcli king and people 
(undeniably llie party called upon to make. the greatest 
NacnficcK) arc entitled to some respect and delicacy of 
i]|Utigement, In our humble opinion, those who have the 
ngtit to complain of all tliis arc the Belgians them- 
selves, whose success, had they been left to their own 
resources, would have been very doubtful, whilst the de- 
vastation of their country and incalculable injuries would 
liave been inevitable, Belgium was in a state of complete 
disorganization— tier army was every way inferior to that 
of her enemy— she had no fleet— and, at the same time» ilw* 
King of Holland (not to mention other advantages) liad 
still a strong party in his favour in the yfxy heart of their 
country -at Ghent, and oUier large towiis, whose menu* 
factures had been established or re-created b 3 bhi« money, 
and were still supported by his oapital. Even a year alter 
the Belgians had effected their revolution, when their ex- 
istence as a separate and independent nation had been 
recognized by the allies, and Leopold seated on their throne, 
tliey gave tlic most glaring proofs that they ooald not stand 
bi'fore tin invading array ; and French intervention alone 
prevented Brussels, their capital, and a great ptrt of their 
country, from immediately falling into the hands of the 
Dutch. We therefore repeat, tliat the Belgians have the 
least right to complain, but in common with the rest of 
Europe, and in an infinitely greater degret , have grounds 
to be grateful for the long labours and exertions of the 
diplomatic cotrference established at London, even at the 
Present incomplete stage of its operations. 


conEned to the relative pfoportiont to be ]^aid by the two 
dissevered countries in di^harge of the natiolial debt con- 
tract^ while (hey were under one ffovernment, and to the 
question whether Luxemliourg shall remain to the King of 
Holland, or be ceded, for an equivalent, to the new king- 
dom of Belgium. 

The first of these questions (the deb!) may be easily 
settled ; but it appears to us. that the second is involved in 
some unavoidable difficulties which may account for, and 
excuse a little delay. 

TThe Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, however vSbeh u 
may break th^ uniformity and destroy the frontiers of 
Belgium, belongs to the Dutch sovereign, or the house of 
Nassau, under an entirely separate title, with which the 
measure of the Congress at Vienna, that gave him Belgium; 
had nothing to do. Nor is the King of Holland the only 
party to be qpnsulted in this cession, or partial cession 
Luxembourg, separated from Holland by the entire breadth 
of Belgium, forms part of the Germanic confederation, 
and thus renders inflisliensable the adhesion of that body 
to the measure of dismemberment and transfer now con* 
templated. 

In the meantime, ambassadors from the courts of 
Austria and Prussia have taken nn their residence at 
Brussels, and King Leopold ( I2th of Novemlier) has opened 
the session of the Belgian parliament in a satisfactory tone. 


GERMANY. 

This great count ly has not lieen the scene of any very re- 
marknlilc events during the past year. Of the two in- 
fluential states, Austria has been perfectly quiet, and 
Prussia firm and national. In the latter kingdom, the great 
and admirable system of national education has been fur- 
ther improved and consolidated; and efforts have been 
made to render the administration of government more eco- 
nomical. Except in her Uhenish provinces, the tranquillity 
! of Prussia has not been disturbed; but in those particular 
i provinces, as also in Wirteroberg, Bavana, the Grand 
i Duchy of Baden, and at Frankfart, jHipular commoUpns 
' hafe prevaileil, and caused some bloodshed and numerous 
arrests. Uhe vettkKsness and discontent liave been most 
declared in tlte Rhenish portion of the Bavarian king- 
dom. The causes of quarrel are common to all these states, 
and n^iniy relate to the hberly of (lie press and trial by 


jat the feelings of the Dutcii king and people I TTiere are, however, olher groundsof complaint, some 
Ihf* mirtv iinnn to make. the ‘‘greatest .* 

fieople. A sober desire for a gradual reform, except in the 
German stales of the house of Austria, vihich seem sCthJcIy 
to have any political feeling, is said to prevail vei^ gene- 
rally ; but a party opposeil to all cha^e, and another ]mrty 
chiefly composed of liot-heade»t students, and dreaming, 
theoretical professors, who would change everything, and 
that mstantly, will probably retard the march of improve- 
ment. 

In the month of September, the Emperor of vAutfrin, the 
King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, niet at Mun* 
chengratz, in the circle of Breslaw, near the frontiers of 
Silesia. The chief object of this royal meeting was supposed 
tot)e, to concert measures to put a stop to therevolutKmHrV 
spirit which had gained ground in some parts of Germany. 
No doubt the subjects di^*cussed or conleraiilated by the 
sovereigns Were numerous and inqjorfant, but, as jet, no 
great {Kiliti^al measure has resulted from the close congress 
of Munoheiigraia. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Evkr since 1831, this usually peactd'ul and Iranquil country 
has been in a state ot fermeni, not u u frequent ) y accnmpa* 
nied iiy hostile collision, in which the hands of Swiss 
been stained in Swiss blood. The moat striking of 

these contests has been still further to parcel and 
an aheady too much divided country, v 

During the year 1833, violent disputes broke ilt tfcn 
small canton of Bale, between the peopb^ of the town 
the inhabitants of Bdic' CQn^)agne^ or the county lUiachsd 
to that city. The ground ^ these diMiutes herd, m 
been the case in other parts of was aWt thd 

nroportion of representativat ^ the iown ami 

those of the country should baott to the Jegislative 
council. The prtneiple of tmaieiied 

representfttKm, hittitcd da t but 


^Tt^maTb^kue that further delays have occurred since 
il>e rdtificalion of the preliminary on the 21at of 
Mav and that the Dutch court i«ihave sliown some 
SiUS to rai^ obstacles in t«y of a final^ttle- 

a: S’SS 

Dc0it nwrowed* At ttol moment they w® domst 
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of Ihc town, who possess nearly all the capital, pay most of 
th^ laxcfl, artd support the public establishments, did not 
think proper to put themselves at the mercy of the pea- 
santry, by sinkiniy into a minority in the council of the 
state. Ho'itile encounters took place ; man^ilives were ab* 
suhlly SAcrificed ; until, at last, the Federal Diet of Switzer- 
land, inteifiTin(? a second time, decided that the canton 
should he divided into two separate governments — “ Bale 
town" and “ Bdle county:" whom united, the population of 
this miniature state was somewhat less than 60,000 1 During 
h^stdilifs, ii number of Polish reftigces took an active part, 
and fousfht on the side of the country peo^)le, whose mditary 
movements they directed. Something of the'same sort, and 
attended with a similar division of lerrilory, has also oc- 
curred in the small canton of Schwitz. 


ITALY. • ‘ 

The events of Italy, during the year, .have been few and 
unimportant. Weave almost disposed to rejoice at this, 
for whenever this beautiful but unbappily-dividt d country 
attract R public attention in any strong degree, it is only by 
the exhibition of miserable folly, of miscalculated means, 
and of the most humiliating reverses. Every attempt that 
the Italians have made to secure liberty, or a constitu- 
tional form of government, has plunged them deeper than 
ever in the abyss of despotism, and rendered them more 
and more the prey — and, at the same time, the derision — of 
the Austrians. But not for this arc the Ilahans to be set 
down as cowards and willing slaves. Those who thus rate 
them ought to consider the difficulties of their situation. 
They have first to overcome their own vicious governments, 
and the very worst of these native despotisms have their 
partisans and some strength ; and, after this undertaking of 
doubtful success, they have to make head against one of 
the greatest military powers in Europe, whose disciphnc?d 
legions are in possession of a laige poition of the peninsula, 
find ever ready to march upon any ot her point, Tlie failures 
and folly of Ine liberal party in Italy aie attributable to a 
miscalculation of way* and means, to mistakes in statistics, 
and to their over-annguinc temperament. This highly inter- 
esting people may, at no very distant period, be favoured 
with other circumstane€«, but until those favourable circum- 
stances do arise, it must l»e the wish of their best friends 
that they remain quiet, and no longer risk their own per- 
«onal prosperity, and the very respectability of the name of 
liberty, in petty, local insurrections, 

A conspiracy was discovered in tlu' Bfafe* of the King 
of SfUtsdinui, which cost iJie lile of Lieutenant Tola, and 
some other officers, who were executed on the Uth of 
June 1S33. Our readers may be reminded that the present 
King of Sardinia is the Prince Carignan, who played so 
double a part in the revolution at Turin in 1821. At that 
period he not only deceived the Piemoiitese, but persuaded 
the liberal party in Lombardy, with whom he maintained a 
secret cm^apondence, that he embraced, heart and soul, the 
cause of constitutional government. To this duplicity many 
Italians owe their wretched confinement in Austrian dun- 
geons, or the confiscation of their property, and their present 
tJondition of destitute exiles. The plot formed against him, 
mainly by Lieutenant Toja, does not appear to have included 
any but military men, who were all in his own service. If 
we are to believe his roajesty^s party, it was of the darkest 
character, reckoning among its resources poison and arson; 
whilst its success would have exposed tlie country to the 
threefold scourge of revolution, civil war, and foreign 
invasion. 

Another conspiracy, against the life of the young King 
of Naples, was discovered about the same time, at the other 
exjeemity of Italy. The heroes of it were for tlie most part 
tiierfe )oulhs, and it vras at once childish and atrocious. 
Here, again, it was entirely military ; the chief conspirators 
weiT officers in his nsajesly's guards. 

On the IBlhof May* this young sovereign, as King of 
the Two Sicilies, luid Fiince of ttie Spanish branch of the 
BchIi hems, entered a protest against the abrogation of the 
dtdet of succession to the throne of Spain, a# it wga eata- 
bhshed by Plnlip V., on the JOth of Marcli, 1712, and 
against the new order of succession, as fixedly Ferdbaod 
YILi on the 2ajh of March. 1^30 ; which, by 
Sadig law, .define Spanish crown to infant 
Bbmuit Louisti^ in contempt 


bl sheJ rights of the princes male of the dynasty. The 
persons the most immediately affected by thin pfotevt, 
areihe King*s own sister and niece I Marla Christina, thi 
presenf Queen Regent of Spain, is full siator to Ferdi- 
nand IL, the protesting sovereign of Naples. 

The Grand Duchy of Tuscany has long been the best 
governed and tlie happiest state of all Italy ; perhaps one 
of the happiest eountri^ln Europe. The people are. mild 
artd »en«ihle,.and their pwitent young sovereign, Leopold II., 
has trodden in the steps of his father and grandfather, and 
shewn his attention to the wants of his subjects, particularly 
in making roads, and generally improving the unhealthy 
districts called Maremme. Elarly in the year, however, thu 
internal policy of the gtovernment assumed somewhat of a 
suspicious aspect. One of the first symptoms of this ctaingo 
was the suppression (in April) of the .dwfo/ogwi, a journal 
of literature and science which had been established nt 
Florence for twelve years, and conducted with much talent 
and freedom. In September rumours wore abroad of a 
conspiracy against the state, and several arrests took place, 
simultaneously and by night, at Florence, Pistoja, Sienna, 
Pisa, and Leghorn, The persons arrested were chiefly 
lawyers. 

At the end of August some curious and unexpected oc- 
currences took place in the Duchy of Lucca. LiW all the 
other petty states in Italy, this had had its secret societies 
and its aspirants after liheHy, About twenty individual*, 
who had made themselves oiijccts of suspicion to the police, 
chose voluntary exile in preference to the risk of long im- 
prisonment or death. Strict mvesti^Tations^wre tken made 
to discover such citizens as professed liberal doLtnm*s ; and 
the ministers determined, in full council, tft (srrecl an inqui- 
sitorial tribunal like that which formerly existed in Venice, 
ft was even asserted that they had written to Rome for 
headsmen (q execute the sentences of death this court 
was to pronounce. The reigning duke of this minin- 
turn slate had hitherto made himself lemarkahlc by his 
timidity, by a childishness of conduct that Mimetimes 
approached imbecility, and by his frequent and lonr 
absences from his duchy. He was, indeed, absent ifi 
Germany when the above-mentioned violent proceedings 
took place; hut returning homewards, on reaching Milan 
the resolution of the Council of State wa* presented to 
him, and he was urged to give it his saiictiou, and to leave 
Italy again — as there was a conspiracy against his life. 
To Ihe siirpiise of his ministers, and* indeed of every 
one, instead of recrossing the Alps, he determined to throw 
himself among his subjects; and setting out that very night 
from Milan, he reached a country palace, mi far from 
city of Lucca, on tlie night of the 25lii of August. OulA 
following day, the authors of the decree for tlie erectioirof 
the political inquisition waited upon him, and again urged 
Jiim to sanction it. The duke dismissed them with a lock 
of scorn and indignation, and iuun<^diately after granted a 
general amnesty for political offenders. He then removed 
from his councils the more obnoxious of the ministers, and 
assured his subjects that he had resolved on a general 
reform in the administration. 

In consequenca^of these unexpected changes, the great* 
esl jov prevailed’; the city and the villages round laicca 
were illuminated,; and when the duke came from his country- 
seat to the theatre, on the evening of the 31st of August, he 
was received with enthusiasm. During the performance, 
which was frequently interrupted by acclamations, a great 
number of sonnets, (those never-failing poeftical tributes on 
all grand occasions of joy or grief ni Italy,) were tlirowm 
from the boxes and galleries; and one of them, with two 
beautiful wreaths of flowers, was presented to tlie duke in 
his box by two ladies— the wife and near female relative of 
one of liic now pardoned exiles. 

An attempt has been mode in th« course of the year, to 
form a confederation of all the sovereign princes of Italy, 
and it is said that the Pope, whp^d long stood out, has at 
last consented to join it. The iherefore, 

probatdy he carried into effect 

The I^rench, whoipok,|>ossessioh^f Ancona, in IheRntnan 
States, in the be|mi||p of I$S2, in consequence of the 
second appearance iflpne troops of Austria in (he papal 
legations, still retain tBil important oityt while tlio Austrians 
still occupy parts of legsiticms. 

In the course ^the wgr the Pope has Contracted a 
seoend loan with B^hscund^ and has taken into pay mi 

1!he wlioli of the Swiss 
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f0rD^D6# in the sintet ot \hf cbiuteh to between 

<t^ur 4m4 fivo ihotiiiiimd. Wativ# troop# bavo iil$o boon 
organised to a coSnsiAntaiM oateni* ^ 


BtrSBIA AND POLAND, 

It i» nonr scarcely necOsaaiy to give these t««o omifttriea a 
separate tonHuteration, nor have we any marking rvonte to 
relate of either of them. The great opeiationa of BuSsia in 
ISJJ were ttioae esomieeted with Sultan Mahnpwud, and 
tJiey have air/ iwJy been Kketohed under the head of l\rr* 
key,** With ihb exception of somedrifluig and unsuqcefieful 
conspiracies on the frontiers of J4lhuama, Poland 4\aH been 
ituief, and iiftying the sad penalty of her unfortunate rerolu- 
tkjiiof 1830. 

At the lie 5 ;innmg of ISdt, an cfBoiat article appeared 
m the *S7 PHert^hiti^h GazHIe^ eontradictmg the cnarges 
brought against theHussian government by tlw French and 
LnglKh journals relative to its treatment of Poland. It 
dciued tlic Iranspojling of the inhabitant a of Wdna and ad'* 
jatrnl piovimcv to tlie TJkiainr, the sending of 40*000 
l^>l!sh lanciov^rtdm to the (]!aucMas. See and generally 
sistid that the conduct of that government had not Wn 
Cl »oi uivl tyrannical. One thing was clearly prov/*d liy^this 
document,! p, that the hmprior Nicholas wta smiting 
uruh r Mu inllu lions of tiie ld>er«l press of Europe. 

On the iJth of Felinni>, jt< U, tho emiJCior tstmed a ma- 
Tufestu, '*a\iug hu its pbjtct the publicatum of acodi^to 
c nit an a compute collection of all the laws and ngulahoiis 
of llui ernpue, troiii 16 into Docen)lH*r II, 1831 (nevs stjle, 
Ktti ol J i*um*y, lb 12), This code< which i« yet to be 
huNhiil, IS to have the foicc of kw, dating fi ora the 1st 
( 1 iMi) ot lanuAM, 1 SJ> 

1 1 tin couise ot llie summer, the emperor published two 
itiui (tuieis lu one appartntly hivmg tor its object, to 
I f nnuuihe the uscMil tin Polish Uiiguage, the other, the 
tti living all p ihtiL il ott I, ces subject to tlie junsdKslion of 
^ M Is m iitial 

l»i ino In I stile druument the empcior rq)hed to those 


TtTBKEY. 


1 po^er 
adit 


Tjik end of kst year ^aw this once forwndoldc 
leducid to a lamcnfabk of weakncfis and degrad itiou. 
The army of a rtUl ms tliat had advanced from Egypt 
and Byna, had conqiiei^d gwater part of her Asiatic 
domimons and was withm a faw days' march of hei capital, 
where the createht despondence prevailed* In a format 
numlicr of the Co/pfiamon fsee p. 8 0 arc retarded the 
tAkmg of St. Jean d Acre, on May 27ih, by j^rnhwit 
Pasha, and the subsequent victoiy obtained by the Egyp- 
tians over the forces of the Sultan in Syria, which a as 
followed hy the entire suhmiBsion of that country to 
the Pasha of Egypt, and the rapid advance of Ibiahini 
into Asia Minor In the samu paper aie nflPercd soma 
explanations as to the rcUlivo strenutU of the Sultan ani 
the Pasha, and the causes that facilitated the success of the 
Egyptians, Wc raiy now bestow a fiw leraaiks on tlio 
history and character of Sultan Mahmoud, Hnd the causes 
of hisnilsfortunes His life has be m an exti aoidmary one. 
FroiOthe moment that hevvasdi iwn bomlxneaih a bundle 
of mats and carpets (nhue an alkcti j.ute stivanl had 
oone)ealed him from tlit fury of his [>rothei, tho Sultan 
Mustaplm) to aiycenrl ttie tliioni of iht Oiloman empue (m 
1808), down to his lotenl sacnfice ol tin Itile lemainmg 
digmfy of that throne, hisdajB have bt«n spent in wars* 
turmoils, and plots. \Vf t*innt*t hire extnnne his contests 
with Russia, m Ihvrt suits of tiw, w.ar of Cfuek independ*' 
ence, by which lu was so much crippled. The great event 
of his r0i in has been the suppressjon, oi , we might say, the 
des’ruetion. of the Jaoiasanes, which wis piepmd and 
vitetted with infimtc cut* Juiging of MAimiomi hum this 
fact iilone, people haselieen ltd to enUrtam an extraordi- 
nary idea ol his talent und delrimmalion* Bofoie ting 
measure was effeettd hi? had disposed of tl>c Ayans. or 
teudnl hmk of the emph^; «nce, he has i.houn an molma* 
tion to interfere with the municipal avslem of tlu* empire, 
and the or fund Ament alza a, by which piopeitj is 

secured when attached iu the infjsques, and plated under 
the firoteclion of the oulemaa, Ofc» doctors of Uw ami icli- 


wl > aciustd h ra of vtohilmgthe treaty of Vienna in regard * gitm Raeh of ttiese measures (to s v iit^Mung of many 
to lAhnd Aiiu impl>ing tlut he had been wleased ftom » minor ones) laised agamat hfm hojiNof dtrhied ot aetret 


tin oh i/atiOTUv of that tn at v iiy the msun action oltheP>lfi», 
h' went on to s^ati, that, spJe of that unfortunate evtnt, lie 
fc*' i’ ru ip-nistii the sipiratt ixisteiw of Poland as a nitum. 
And tpuuid among othcr^i, Ihu tollowmg airangemants 
wlmh littd been made m tiei favour. 

Ihc nig mie s\ itute ot the Kflth of February, 1832 (Art. I 
iiiiacl 10). e^tabl shes llieie a separate admimst ration , and 
the act ol onngipss piomised the couutiy a popular admims 
tiatjon and national institutions —Accmdtiigly, Aib I, dt. 
47, !>t of the same rngdiuc statute, establuh assemblies 
ol tile nobility, corameieial a$!»embhes, and provuicial 
c slides, with a deblmiative voice on matlejs of general 
import , and the use of the national language m the public 
acts ot the adminiatialion » relumed. This statute also 
guArauteca Iht right of piivate as well as comtneociial pio» 
peH) ( krt, 1 J> ; the national debt of the kingdom of Poland 
(Alt. 17); individual liberty (Art. P); the speemi admmiv- 
tration of the Polish hnances (Art, 18) ; the nftmoipal mn 
Ktituliona of the towns and oomraunes (Ait. 1); the prm^ 
ciple that every poison, without exception or difference of 
lauk or birth, is qoah^ed tor public offices; that it la left 
to the assembhes of the nobles and oommunea to chooee 
the judges, and to make out the lists of candidates for other 
public odioea (Art 4«) ; lastly, the endowment of the 
Catholic as well as of tlie Greek united chrgy (Art. 8). 

One of the most lemaikable kots cownected with the 
publr» proceedings of the Uiissiati emjicisnr, is his iiermsting 
to lefuse receiving Sir Stratford Ca ming a» Butish am- 
Imsador at hts court. As a matter oi courtesy* it is usual 
(or one government to signify to another who it the per- 
•onage selected to be its rei>resentative at the foreign court; 
but il IS almost unpi^cedented for any retHval or ohi^^bon 
to be made to the individual chosen by hts own court. 
Indeed, between friendly powers, noUiuig but a notoriously 
ftagitums moml ohaiacter in the mmister ur ambassaUoi 
appointetl is considered sufficient gt^^nd foi^ mectiott, in 
apite* however, of this crtublished and essentially neeesiary 
hisage, the Emiieror Nicholas peremplorijy retusast^n receive 
IBir Btraiford, (who has now had the Kmg of SngkrtePs 
IcredentiaU in hii. portlolio foi many months,) or to assign 
mnv motive for such an msuhing ana novel proceedihS' 


em raKS— A kef that gets far to account lor IIk sfah of 
helph ssness in vvhicli he has l>c*en lefK As compAred with 
Mehemrt Ah, Pashx ot F^iypl, Mahmou I Ugan his 
reform* too late ami burned them on too iapiJi\, amt tlut 
ako with a propii much less triotAlle thau the Kinp- 
tiAiis Many persons well acquamfej with tin Ottoman 
empire loiesaw nolhiug Jess than desluitUon in the attack 
upon It by the Pasha. Fiom mform.ition. moved on the 
loth of Uctnber, 18 j2, that the IVsha of Kifvpt had opened 
negoliabons with the Suitau, it was hoiKd, however, 
that the conquenng army would (onsio The advantages 
they had oblutrud in Asia Mmoi, and that pcACe would 
be TCfttored The Suit in, on conaideration, wou^d not 
Hijree to tho teim* piopoaed by lus vassal, anvl tho Egjqv 
tian forces, under Ibrahim Pasha, having conlmutd thoir 
advance, were mot, on tlie 21 »t of Dec«unl:)oi. m the nogh- 
bi uibood of Koiueb (tlie ancient Iconmni) by tho suit in s 
mam array, commanded by the grand v osier, Utschid 
Pasha, A sanguinary cnirageraent took pkce. uhit]j tndedi 
in the total defeat of the grAiui sihie?, who, moreovn, was 
takt^n pnsonet by the Ef^jptians, Tbi? victory ot the Kgyp- 
TMirtS may be said la have laal at the feet ot the <.onq«eror 
the whole of Ama Minor, white there no hmgei rt^rnomed 
any meAn«i ot defence, and whtrt, mass of even the 
DsfliAiily, or Tuikish population, uas indifiercnt tp the con- 
lent or prepossess td m favoui ot Ihialnm Pasha. Btnyma, 
which IV perhaps, ni importance, the Second city in thfa 
Ottoman empire, ami Magnesia, very comdderwbk City* 
submitteJ at the summons of an Egyptian officer 
panied tiy a hamltul of men. Meanwhile, Ibrahim i 
forwatd to Kutaiah, whence he threatened Bmaa i 
atantinoplc itselk At this ousts Bultan 
exiraordmaij resolution of applying tdr 
his recent and most dange^us m 
liussja. This prayer wa* ioyftiity i 
Court, which sent ordeirs thiE^ " 
tary force should W inmantlji 
Some delay V were oeck 
weather, and the fruity j 
arsenals; bni,l3y^tW < 
au^ortaiattteBr 
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ixbove Constantinople. Prtjvioujily to tliw arnvAl» tbe Infen- 
tiOtiM of the bultan, and the dangerous alliance ho oontem- 
^plattd, ha<3 t)€Oome knoyvn to the otljei great Suropean 
jPotYors, and Fianee had despatched an arnbamdor to Con* 
stanlinople* Admiral Hpussuii v^^ho was to laVom^ in '«dar 
to puvent Mahmoud from throwing himsct? )(ht<> 'he hhus 
of the Emperor MKhc>l.i$, anil to |m>C4ra ft ppa<t with 
IMiheniet Ah# the Pa^ha of Egypt, without the intervention 
oi RuNSidtt arms. Adma al Hous^an ixmpoaed to tiie sultan. 
Re an allemative, the immediate departure of the French 
omliA&s^Y, or his (the sultan $) acceptance of tl'c guaiantec 
of Franect that the Pasha of K^pt Would satuhed with 
riasonable terms of retoncilaatiop to bo offered him on the 
pAit of the l^orte, and ai the aame time the renunciation of 
ah Hessian aid. The Sultan felt the weiirht of t)ie aigu- 
menls adduced, and lus l{ 0 t$ Kitend*, oi Minister of Foreign 
Af^Aits, wiota to sfop the advance ot thp HusMan arm), 
Tim Oar s squads on n as, howcvei# already bta’ing down 
the Jllack Sea, and three d iis aftci thp gsiival of the French 
aJmirul and ambassador, il took up itv position new tlie 
Tiirhiah capital Tfie Porft v\as thus plai*ed m an awhwaid 
dilemma; but on the Jlst of February* the day after the 
liussian ships had aruhored* tna Has Etftndi gave in u 
declaiafion to AdmiiAlHoussin# fmmally wanifymg that the 
Porte aceopted tha medulion of Fraiue, and wquld le* 
iiounce the alliance with Kussia, on vo tdi’iou Uut the said 
wedution should bung thi Pusha of Egypt to the lei ms 
pi oposed by the Sultan, Ihia doelHiaUou was tollowid up, 
on the t2/fru of Fibiuai), by a note Irom the Heis Kttendj j 
to the Hussian J^egation at Uonstanunoplo, expiessjvo of | 
the Sultan a giatitudctnr the piompl a&Ki»Janccol iheCrw i 
by means of which the aftatrs ot Egypt weie on the point 
ot being brought to a sidn^faotoiy oonclumoti through the 
medium of the anibassadoi of Fiance, toi whose salisfaetion 
the Porte had announced thai th^ Rushan peet wouUt qmt 
the Hosphorus at the flrat favourable wind I This note was 
rdiirneu on tin following day by the Itussian ambis^ador, 
who repitsenfed to the Heis "Etfendi, that, in whaievu co i- 
cerned llie friendly n Utions between Russia and the Pmle# 
jio loreign influence could bt admitted 
Tlie Russian fli»et remairu d ; and .is the teims uflu’ed ov 
the Sultan thiough the nuauua of the French dipl imat^st, | 
in conjunction with the ambassadou ot F ngland aud Au >tim, 
did not include the cession of the dislricta of laisui and 
Adana, the point at which formal negotiations for jieace 
had inu.caniM, Jliraham Pasha lefused to wUhlraw bis 
army from Asia Minor, and on the Sihot Mmch the Pimlia i 
of Egypt formally lejcided the treaty as piopovcd by the j 
Ficnon medialoi, who, in Ins (urn, was p aced in an enib ir- ' 
msmg position, as he had failed in v hat be had undet taken 
to accomplish. 

The iSultan, whoso inflinnly of purpose m thrso diflicult 
circumstantcb IS but too appaient, new found i. fresh pie- 
texl foi demanding tbove auMiiaiv forces, which Hofesia 
was even inoic caga tp grant than be was to implore. On 
itie 16th of March a Urge body of Hussian tioops crossed 
tiie Prulb# and dd^anced towards the Turkish fionliet ; and 
lOn the dtli of Apiil a second HusMan (.quadion, itasing on 
board 6000 land lioop®, irOSl anchor in live Rosphoru. 
Before the arrival oi the&e ships, liowevei, tire Sultan had 
again changed his mind, and agteed to piuchaao peace by 
the cession of Tarsus and Adana to Egypt, Dtspafehes to 
this effect had leathed both Mcdiemet All and Ibrahim, 
and the Pasha atjd his sucoessful general equally boheved 
that peatc was secured. Moat uuwivily ©laud by Ihe pre- 
sence of his auxilmijije&, the wavering Mahmoud changed 
]tns purpose once more^ and disavowed the proposals foi 
giving up Adana. The arnyal of a Ihhd Hussian arma- 
ment fjr awhile confumud him in lus last resolution, and 
the aspect of things seemed to- mdicate that the Kmptor of 
Hussia was to settle the atfarrs of the East in his own way, 
d with hiv own bayonets. But ifgam the Bultan wavered. 

' nlomacy of all Europe bead! tim Hivan^-- Uuh** united 
'ned him against bit sutpimotw ailyt'*^-«nd at last, 
May, he consented to aU the tenitoncs 
anded by the Paslia of I^gyfit. On tile 
might have obtained peai&« inpnths 
Kuasian fleets and ftrmtaa to 

^ncihation was published ^ 
Ibrahim PavVft ey^qfjgta^ 
hoops from Afliplb 
^emet Alt, tba 


of Egypt, has hteoma ifmi^inpftirably m* 

narch than Sultkn Mfthmetia. »s now lift m undts*^ 
puled posaeswon of Egypt, the fine t^nlandvif Candia(Orufc), 
the Holy Land^ and ml the country of the I»evHnt, from the 
conflneis of Asia Muw to the mouths of the Nile ; and by 
these mcftaa^ no) only secured in an admimbte fiontier 
easily defended ngamst the Torks, l>ui enmhed by the im- 
ceiMon of some of the fittest oea-portv m the worlds Itt 
ftoamofthcdistiiotii--ani} parlicuMy that of Adana, 
which was ^0 long the ibiiubhng-Wock in the path of iwgo- 
tiation he has made himself sure of an invalnaWe supply 
of forest- timbet, tit tor the purposes of bis growing navy. 

Mehemet Ah has uho shown a disjiosflum for the imme- 
diate mir^rovcmrnt of these iwitones*^kaving employed 
suvcial foreign engmu^s, among whom are two Knghsh* 
men, to smvt‘y tlic coasts an I Itm mttrior of the (niuutiy, 
with a MiW of faciUtatmg conimuiucation by loads and 
caiMR, foi Inc purpos<^< of coinmcice, A( the same time, 
he has begun to stirngilien the impurtant paSscs of Mount 
Tanrus with a huccession of Imts 

The Hussun forces collccUd rouml Constantinople# weie 
m*t Withdrawn 80 soon as some of the Ku)niqw'’au Powers tx- 
pected OI desiTccI. At hrst, it was said that Ihcir ribicttit it 
would not be consibtcnt wiin tlie intciestof the SulUn, o i»d 
Ibiahim Pasha'" auu) should have recrossed Mount Tiui us , 
but flic Russians hnj^eud afiei thd tvnd Rul taken f h« y, 
Meanwhik, the n \al fones ol England and J rimr, m tbo 
Mcditeuancan, comfnnii) rtnd euund off tht luikisli c« tisI 
Al last, on the llib ot Jiu), tin hu n ^luM ind mniy 
«ailt*d fioni the IJosphoius 

A tuMty of aliuuuc, oflenstvt nn I tnh i i?e, was n- 
chided bet wet ji the Emptrui Nieboms an I SmuiU *'I <hin ni I, 
winch, it IS Slid, is to last ngld u us at the tad nfwhtii it 

to expne, unhss renewed b\ muluAi^t f nst n* 1 tu p^rU^ 
caUis oithis tuaty aic nut\ct known , the vsinis l>h fi(t» 
me, that Russia rtl uns poHs< ssimj of tl pimMpalitu^ oi 
Waliatu ami Moidivni, ^.s soiimU fui tli { mi ^ muds *>{ iho 
debt owir J by Tnrki ) , Ibtil tin Im^eioj I stnctulhim^ 
xelfthe '* jho'cetor ’ oi llic Suhan s Suvioi hUOjWtK an* 
that tilt Sultan has Uc ime a I o’l) Mibs«j\*t.)* t > Huss an 
influi nee, 

Ihc proccidmgs of Mahnunid bad c\ci*(d t nulr^nati »n 
of the Tuiki Jmnudnd.’v afhi tta deiHiUne oi tm 
Husvuui loices, a conspnacj *i anal him va tuumd 1 nl 
chscoviiid Early in xVugust, thnahn iig i 0 lus w( ( jio lid 
vipHi vaiionspailsoi CousUnbm pie, and hu st\pt cUd On 
August lOlb, u*K>ul one oc’ock m liu afUinom, it bu unc 
eviuenf that thesi ihrcaS bid b ui lauu \ iuh> ixtcution 
A large 'wopdui edifice Cdhud the Cun Manu^attoiv, Wi* 
observed to be jn flamts, and, as tl'e wnl bltw licshiy 
bora tiie iioilb, the hre Rp»i;»d wuh f aiful lapidili. Inua 
tours© of lb At day, mil the follow mg night, almut oiu- 
fouith of the cit) wAVionsufticO At (ht stme tunc, great 
disroftteiita pit V Ailed m the Asia! w piovinees, and in thtt 
Europtan, the RoaniakK ani a pur ion of the Aibamaii^ 
seemed again dispoiie \ for insu tied ion, 

GREECE. 

Tatt Grceka, who began fheir revolution to free fhemselvta 
from Tuikibh oppression m lti20, waie, unforlunately, loo 
long Ht to thimwlvea, and to tlie damotahamg efloutK of a 
aanguingry waifaie, party intngwe, apd want, tliat amounted 
m many mstonrea to absolute ataryufioia* It would be difh- 
cult to sfato the precise point at whhJh the interfeience of 
the ChrivUan natipu^ of Kuroi>e would have bcenjualihable ; 
but it aeems to u» to have been at Ihe period pieviou^ to 
the Egyptian ejtpdit ion to the Morea. At lliet time the 
Greekjn had expelled the Tuika, and were m fti: tual pos- 
Beesum of the \mt part of tlieir country ; mid humanity 
might have interdicted the Sultan a making fresh efluits 
after «o many bad fiuleck or lenewing a war of oxter mma-^ 
tion^ H IS true the Greeks had already auflered prodi** 
gioQsly, and also shown mnoli hekfenass and insane dis- 
sensions among themselves , but anarchy tiad not yet he-- 
come a oonhrnied nor liad the people been dnven, by 
etctremity of sutfermrf^ m pirtKsy and Iremy, 

Bat ihemtervenlKm Which wouid have b^en so opjioiluna 
in 1826, Waa delayed Idl 182^. Ibwdum Pasha, tyho im so 
recent iy hmnldsd hfa sovereign to the dusjt, was p^rnutud 
to iand his Arabs and Egyptians m Greece, and to nrowc- 
cutc the 'ftor fm the Sultan, which he did with as roue, 
cess as ciue|ity. |lsa w«nphnod forcca neatly avftrywlieiu 
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friTt«in«4 wIvMtMM omilrtt)* . ^. 
l«»wn ftfW'i' tfl«o, 

wtM« SMwSit, |VBttav,4|Mlll«Mi'i wrc^ 
to tntwfrrtj m* «?»**£ «f 

|{r«nj<r port ot Q*m)n, tm «Jsi« irtsiiiBiiwtt 9t *»» wlw»*t»«>» 
pOptliKtiuat ooofHra 10 n.rfi 1^ 

nke^ns »f rnymnimm IN 

No, wuj Niro »* N to* aiter-tlart laaiwlw'^ 

Boropif iiod «>t»«tiiAm4 PMh wUH <My^ Nor 

obiWwi« to N MNNkwl j^togfjooi, or to .otoyoif m 
JBiitypt. In too toWin.f <W otoft jjirtrwc toW twM-lft* 
tottneOI o{ th« Oreofto iwmltodi to tottt)^ KBd ouwlMOr of N 
iHWvivoirt hod rroonroe to pw*. TW»NR4ii* •* 
UtiOtigU «(«iai imiMv , «t sfoitng «hi)« o/f OOrloto fijRto{U^Oo 
co»6ri«jj, if»tto.itwirtoto>)« «o< tt|i)yTtol(tttoJ)«>Wity. 
l)»t vbiuJik« <tare4> Ntmvd tor fhnduw tou <& 


a tntotoimii, piutMttlwIy itamg * toort' 
iChtNiktoo^towN? ood, 


«ptnt of p)unA»r 
ljarl)arous th^ 

pltirt^^rtid vengtjli* 4 ilUl irtiliwjri 

nunaTeJj, nntj pm«uw 5 w|»|!n itwjf 

loniitfi i)i«M iti ^ 

the irteAt^^r piiil of Ht« aofkdiwi 

ny^rvhmi Mnpi»ot«i<KW by ««ibtd pim of 

down the At wdhnui the eeritl^iy ofhws tKmrded 

hy oiysUtsoeR or ctu»xn 9 o TiiOpgh the»e 

taken hy F^uronimtii men^MfVaro «o many diffl- 
cu*T«<»H werv mv<Avedl ttec ^nal, thftl tb<y nimoiA 

rmhly esca|;>ed atth impti^dVo TJiew ptrb- 

dietxl U\i* wo^st oi <>n thM isttaiimtisr of the 

<rnrk who iiuie lo ft 

hn , tt\Mi tl 4 u lone: 4 Jratjon j^mtly incrvaaert th« after task 
nt i ivaumj^theortv Kfcfd reducintfp Itwoi to < 4 : 4 e^ 

Whio the battle of Nuy«rmo wat fan^hl, biOofobe?# 
U 17, And whew Ibrahim Pftelm «ft$eon«trftined to abandoh 
the 'iOil of Oieece, these ft«t« of piracy* ludeetk heoame hse« 
funpunt, 4 nil ‘^oon ^ea^td almost enttfe!> } hot the morale of 
n: niMj ho had been en^tio,«d tn them wehe tlejjp*ftde 4 » tnd 
\h St tiicek^ n^irned to j^hoie Uie turholicftt* 

) H vt Hp»iit tilt y had eotttraotcd oaOie »ra«» 

1 he lust of th^ Crfifks, ay we have smdt. bad perished 
't ) < 'apihmu who lemam^ widt then finoe dioH* 

. i.nc.l baud', ould set uu Us^uihJs tn the*.t ulftimS Ot pro* 
It tsvoos^lhp extravft»fttH*e Of ahirh vrftS* howes'ur* aqualM 
<Umos 1 es<M Uri-cif, vno, wkdfier m Of mditary 
t xp u ty , lirithtritet |vart m the work of tlva fcvolaboo* AH ' 
V r nteu plu'*eH ol power, lands, mowy ^ and theie neti 
of CitluM ot thm *0 beMow* * 

Tbet^^mdi of tfie rjonpowder of Iho liliie» wliikph bnA 
ies( ucd them from utter rum* was nh^weety dmipated bpom 
toe bay of Navatmo, ere these ©recks Were leady to eut 
tAcJ» ^fixer’s flKOuts; and ft minutely *41 vi<M <wvU Wft*** or a 
etnitlict of pailisane ssilh payfisans, wimj otHy prtivettt^ by 
Ibe amvftl of Count Capo U'lsfria.. wdU a oonetdereWe *tim 
) 0 f money, and ihf residence of f If^rmipli ftmny. Mot stiM 
y&e Cm ks, naturally ft voUtdo ftftd Wftscrinj people* tut^ 
tdritb tlicse vices eC their 4 i«pOMtmn SnowiMsd riNseh* 
events, uoformnately, and )im>sl jmprutjimtly^ left mi a 
^ ^ t ttt*‘ at w hwh poj^iUvoly mithiftjr was settled. Cftpo di vtrm 
wav not In tie {heir normftfteut rider, ftftd thi*y <w)v 4 il mi re* 

2 mi an aulhpniy mSgbt pm away the motrew. 

vei» the frottijiOfe (jtf the jooofltfy H»ey %m to ooedpy were 
not doeuiMl ftr ft ipftff ume^ and wfieo. to ooft«ftf|wenee of 
the death of Mr. Camu^nj; ftUd subsenftefti i« the 

Bnlieh ministry, d waa ielt lo the Puke of Wellvnjjlea ftmi 
Pojd Aberdeen to «eUle that poinl, the him of ibmatroftbOft 
they Was every way yn iheyiew state 

open to Turkish ptfOfttI* ftnd isfetiriftiSioiiS ite w iiropjfn^ - 
ihfti it A 4 ed the ISirftelke etilh ftnd 

nanoM* ^ , 

Xixen* ft 4 wMt. the nuUtuM hopi^sthat had rfteted op bftVms 
PruKje ot Sftftft Cohoeirr^ fheir latig* liii 

and Im ^ 4 ^iUu weahb, of y^bftih 
ohtoi tamed the nooet eatrayafspi hU w \o the 

f vdund i to that peraowafro mm»k w Mmifi ft 

om rut down fe? the dipiomftfift mm Awdm 

This eveftt waa a^nrf tofli to the |fMf M m fiMKs ) wht^ 
ftoott after d wa* began # feftfittftt CiUf^ 

,i(ri,tm. V* 4 » 

wftiNtltot toMutontji w« Itoto «f 4 tto 4 * 

ss.Mir<ra^s2.TOW 

neetl. Xtoi MntortowtoWQttt {itoM«M*d toitow^ 


snd i&mw totottototo tN lOimto Mawajwtotowlwi* 

$bartto4iltor, wi (iif (WN** ’»'¥' ^ '"'‘‘Jll® 

uttena iti»»o» iW'toM. NNi to»Wk4 N nm^ vr kf 

aifid coy^e^pmsDii % thja baodt of Mavronw- 

obttBliv^e f«*i> ftrtffbrHithiWv A mti mt eneuod> wae 
by Uo )mWm a#tkrmb^to h> 

of Wood wj» 

dhftbkod by the pr«ft9eoa of oftftfto SVeoftb trpopsy ami thjs 
aftiWst toeiiebwmmi ftf f<Mto weenie and e^toys. fiUjl*. 
bftwavet».me frofttlera, aaA M government to be 

“ ^ emdatomthed. At the ^lown of 


jnweon oftaftMef to ba wot bftggWk tbremgb the csomrta of 
Uimpf to a prinoa to wear m o*here* ft topuhllc* *or the 
df the oounby mtft a «olti*Mohy of republic* ftfto 
the feshioo of Ibetr was tfttjwid inf. Emaliyi m 

Of tbe$^ dilBcuMias* whjoh had awfed so morh iwfe 
aad ot to was settled, majesty e present Cawsftftt 
ttftspatftW Sir Bkatfoid OfttoWk to Qofist^nixmpkf to 
Wards to end of atwi by June in the fullovimg yaar 
ttk# length of to time wit} no one ac^uamttm w^A 

to doa^ pbatmiuw and mlatoidy prooee<li»«:a of TiirtoA 
4i|to»aey>y,tbfti ohk ambassadA;^ suoeeedtd m proOfttoF^ 
tlio SWtoV iwih^rioa to extended hmiU and ft primer froor 
ttofbr<3kto^' is painful to reflect, that Sir $tratto^ 
had married on pjwotoly ihcsame fwtier, and had oJdfttof 
to aesftut of to Porte to its being etUbUshed, ns to tolC 
iia la^a. JmvA Aberdeen, and his eolkagnes ih Otoe* 
Wim^e to reiurw to tb« Sultan nhaf he was mady to reeiipai^ 
By to sm^'eJivful mmion of Sir tttrattod Cftomojp* to 
iietfciemvnt of the bOsinoi»s was gitsatiy tacituated; to 
second ifft|vHal cUfficulty beiwg hut ft ooPsequenoft 4f to 
Arvt. The plan ao long contemptmed, ftu4 so itoot^ 
rftlartoi m f xBOntronf was now aoii^ upon* 

As thd tot wode of restoring order to this wlmpTOf 
country. It wfts rasoWed bjr to greftt eomris wWch took ftn 
m ttft fm«, to fttec/t Gtoecc into au herediUry kmg- 
Hum* to ift tone a prmue ol one of the royal honses ^ 
eh me throne, 'flieir thorn fell ton Otha* to 
stwsond son Of the King of Bavarm ; and th)s mcetuig to 
appfototo of to jftovifchmftl «ovemnhmi of to owuntry* 
I e was ftMChsliy etected by tiw National Assembly, on the 
ftlhot Autfuvl* as AJing of Gteeee. Three ©reek 
deputies Were dea|iftttfhed to the BusWftft court, to notify 
We tolion* ftr*d to solwtt tot the pnBcemurht wnmediatyly 
reiiAr to toe pcwwesHSoo of to kjn>;(k»m. The nenevaity ot 
sbme Axed and stron* gnvmmenf Whs, indeed, becoming 
more mid more eviAmt. On the ftl*t of August, to 
aWtora W one of the turbukut eaintam,, fomt»ly 

eiftanrsd to hm of to Natioual Asacittbiy, and oftrtied off 
nfeie of Ms tomtoA lo to kept as security ior the payment 
of toirarmim 

As Pnncis OHui washttie wore flian wiveaieen years of 
age* Wmg tom bom on the id of JPune ttwat 
ftistoft Hift;, during his mmonty, sovereign anibordy 
shonW to euttWed tc a regency, composed of to C^Yunt Of 
Armftftspetffftsd Messrs* LewisdeMauier* Ctoto Hmdeck* 
and CtoJes Abel : the count wftv to act sa pres»dimt, ft 
was fuiiher Agreed, that a loan shfuuW be laiwed for to 
yuuoK kmg, and ftoarantoeii by Bwgknd France, A 
lm‘mS tiwmv Ol atuftiwe tot ween the Kiug of BjtvunH,ftnu 
hta^m, AS &mg of Cwca, was drswu up 5 md on <ue nth 
of ttotfinWr* Otto tcaik tos dejiftriore tmm bfunico* 
ijeairnadat ffapah di BAmanm on Uio 3li»t of January 
wft% to ail appear reptuved wfth great joy* 
Aft uttampt was wftde at a snrt oi tmimphimt or Mantti 
entranca j but to Groto had not evm a tuimtoy decmA 
tousa in w)ddh to lodge their young sovmigny ^ 

A Omh miftistry was lormeil T he wcH-knuwn Tnuftpapi, 
ft man tnivgniy and tftUmt. aw Ma premdmtf tnd at th^ 
same toft wnuiatar Of foreign aftaitU and of tto ftowmaroi, 
navy} 3Ptoo, ft man bf considcTsWe Itiswaty ftttmnmofttt 
ftiA of bad the itircfttfon m roltj^n an 

li^Hr iBstmmiou ; gna ot >to MavroftOtAato Wft<* 
fi^h tiha tomoos ^ and the odifte dapftrtoftitl ^ 
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European taciic^. Effort were also made to put a fe^' 
?^hips Of war in a sbilc of t'fficiency, 

TI)e aspect of affairs was, for some months, ilatteritijgly 
tranquil; and id tlie beirinninE: of Au^j:ush the residue 
thft French forces, cousjsling of about twelve hundred nten, 
and who alone had preserved Itie country from a Slate ol 
perfect anarchy, <1 urine: the period which elap^ h'etween 
the assassiruition of Count Capo d'lstria and the an*iraJ of 
Orho* embarked and sailed for France, Fitjviously lo this, 
ll^f now .reireney and ministry had decided m the import. an l 
measure, that the church government of Creece filiould 
be entirely separated from that of tiio Greek' cliurch in the 
Sultan's dominions, and rendered independent of the 
patriarch who resides at CVmsta^inople, The kirijL^dom of 
Greece was lo have a separate head of its own church, as 
is the case with hty co^rcIij^Sonist, Hussia, Though this 
measure has been made a jQ;round of complamt by some of 
the Giiballinq: primiilos^ it seems to have satisfied the 
majority of the Grt^k ^ople, wtio saw. the impropriety of 
maintaining a spiritual subordination to a vsuhjeet of tlie 
Sultan, which the patriarch at the Turkish capita) is, to all 
intents and purposes. Meanwhile, wilh Ihe return ot tran- 
quillity, commerce }\ad considerably revived ; and the re- 
%’enue derived from the cusioms had, in several of the ports 
(amone: which was tliat of ftyra). increased nearly three- 
fold, With the consequent increase of their comforts, the 
people had t»e<‘ome more aeltied and easy to jrtfvern. 

]n the midst of these peaceful and promising circum- 
stances, tt formidable conspiracy, whose success would have 
instantly destroyed them, ami thrown Greece into an in- 
finitely worse slate of anarchy than ever, was discovered in 
the month of October. At the head of this conspiracy was 
the fierce old chieftain, Colocotroni. Fifteen other imh- 
Tiduals, among whom, it is said, was one of the throe 
depulies who went to Munich to invite Otho to C4rec‘<;c, 
vvero implicated. The plot was fortunately discovered in 
time. The conspirators were arrested, and secured in the 
citadel of Napoli di Romania, where, from their owm depo- 
sitions, Colocotroni and Viol ui polls were convicted of high 
treason. (,)ther turbulent unpitani and intiiguing primates 
in the Morea were suspccle'J ; but throughout the country 
the people temauied perfectly quiet, making no attempt to 
release or assist their chiefs. The young king, almost 
immcdifticly after, set out on a tour through his dominions, 
to give his subjwsH a proof of his confidcnu^ in them. 
About the same time, the rfegency decreed the opening of 
roads in several ]mits of the kingdom, which has bi^eri for 
anany centuries lamentably deficient m such means of coin* 
mvmication, Tliose were lo be commenced first which 
established a direct communication betwetm the interior and 
the poris and harbours of ttie country. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

In a former Number (uee Compan/o/;, p. Ji) will be found 
a genend statement of the grounds of the dispute respecting 
the tariff, which agitated the United States at the beginning 
of this year. The tariff, imposing heavy duties upon 
various articles of foreign manufacture, was first enacted by 
Congress in 182b ; and it has ever since formed a source 
-of contention and embittered feeling between the two ^reat 
divisions of the Republic. The Northern Slates, wdierc a 
j;:ood (leal of capital has of late been invested in attempts to 
•esiablish domestic manufactui'e*, have, of course, done 
their utmost to maintain the system of protection ; while the 
Southern States, which am wholly ngnciiKurak and the in- 
habitants of winch are the Imyers, and not the producers, 
•of nianufactured goods, have not unnaturally exclaimed 
iigumst a law% the tendency of which is, both lo force them 
.0 make their purchases in tiie dearest market, and, at the 
same time, to deprive tiiem of the must profitable market 
which to make their sales. For flieix* can be no doubt 
'he degree in which the tariff prevented them 
articles of foreign manufacture, it went to 
Rgriouitural produce Irom foreign countries, 
^ Congress in Becember, IS^C President 
the legtsiallurc the reconsideration of 
hject was accordingly referred, by 
’S, to a select comm ii tee. The 
*iy alteration Of the duties; 
lejdied to by another, 
s from fifteen of the 

‘ iollowiug yw, 


klighl relaxation of the tariff was conceded to the deter- 
niined and growing ppposilidn with which it was assailed ; 
hut the relief way too insignificant to have any effect in 
allaying the clUsatisfaction, Nothing more, however, could 
'»e obtained from Congress before its adpurnment in the 
end of Ju^r, , , 

In these cimxmstan<H*« ihe most violent ppponenia of the 
tariff determkied to assume anew altitude in advancing to 
the next parliamentary campaign. In the beginnnig of 
November, ji convention was Uckl at Columbia, cousistiug 
of delegates from all jmrts of South Oarolma ; and by this 
assembly «n ordinance was forthwith ib^stied, in which the 
tariff w'as boldly declartd lo be, in so for regiU'ded that 
state, null and void ; and intimation was given, I hut from 
and after the Ul of February ensuing, all persons holding 
office, in the state should be required lo tak(^ an oath that 
they would support this ^declaration. So djcukd a step 
could only have been taken in & perfect aHsuraiiec on the 
part, of its authors that ihe public feeling was with them. 
Before the end of the same month, nccorclmgly, the legisla- 
ture of the Atato had formally sanctioned and legali>iy<l the 
ordinance of the nullifiers. An act was also pa-<s(a] for the 
organization of a nui it ary force to carry it into effect. 

Matters were in this slate when Cdnr/ress re-assemljled 
on the 4th of December. General Jackson, who. afhn' the 
expiration of his first term of four ye ars, isad been a seeuiid 
time elected to the presidency, again adverted, m l.i', nies- 
sage, to the Hubjeet of trie tai iff. the unhappy cause c f rol 
this dissension, and pressed upon tloc legii^a^ure. •at i rt cd 
lengtii, the adoption of a uion- liberal policy, A ievv J.iys 
litter, lie utldresscd h long }>ioeUuna(i'>n lo UTe !e of 
South Carolina, in which hfi ponded uni to th/ui IIm Ji *< 
strucbve tendency of tlie ccenusc llu'V ha.l ‘'n*-, leJ ui<(v.i, and 
did not affect to disiiuisc the uecexsny umii'r 
would t>o laid, should they ru;hiailv jaooet'd lo ^sI^^r r r 
laws, of compelling their ohediMiujc by ibl tlie on an- at tif- 
command ol the union. In a s<v<>ud no -j ’o bi ( - . 

on the 3th ot .lanuaiy. he coinbabai the i 

a manifesto, which iiad been a .slu’it tunc bt hw . . 1 u 

defence of their pioceerViu^ by the Sooth iho-ohuten r . ..n 
lalure, and ]Kniilt;d. sub moro di'>h)K'iiy Ihuu in‘ ieu' < 'i;** 
in his proclamation, to Ihc necessity that nii^-ht lu I'lC el 
resort to arms. 

At this stage the affair ccnaioly nit io.} ' r,i iu*! o 
little alarming; and i hero was lo apoM hen I 

a crisis w' us first ajjproaching by much the uunt pnhiu;** 
-that the Kepubfic had yel cXjKu’K iic rl. Tn jud;/ ,>3 hu- 
heal and violence chspUued by both paitu's—'l.} the tboo- 
Uniaas on the one sido, and the people cd the diltVieut 
northorn stales at their piiLhc 011 tlir etiu*— toe 

two parts of the country sceau‘d iu be rctidy tui a e.v.l nm. 

The government, meanwhile, te'oK its menMUes 10 idc 
spirit of the president's nie'’Sae;c-,s, and ihlroduced into the 
l(!gislaturc turn bilis, one having (or its objeet rcrut’d), iis 
far HS possible* whfit was ircUuowlcd.gt d to he ajiul cause 
ofcomplamt, and the other to provn'ie the nccessaiv nvans 
of vindicating the HisUn>n{y of tlie law, and pivUmg d(»v\n 
the resistance with wduch it was tlireatcned. By t lie fur- 
nier of these tw'o biils vmy considerable imniediaie reduc- 
tions were mUde in Uie prolecliitg duties*, and d was pio- 
vided that they should be gradually xiill further redacted 
until they should be brought down to the umuunt tanly 
I exigible for purposes of revenue, Ihi.s proposal ul once 
[ obtained the assent of the representatives of Soutii Carolina 
and the other saulbern states : but the bill was vigorously 
opposed, at every* stage of jIa passagk- through the two 
Houses, by those from the other division of the union. The 
nieaisure of comiou, out lie other hand, was as obslmatcly 
resisted from the opposite quarter. In tins way it was 
near the end of Mainh before either bill was finally dis- 
posed of. However* they both pas»(Kfi aruJ even by majo- 
rities that were not inconsiderable, though very differently 
com|)ORecl in ih(‘ two cases. From a statement wlncii wi'S 
given in the public fiapers* it appears that in the division on 
the bill for the reduction Of the tariff, the representativus of 
the New England and the Middle Slates (reckoning those 
of both Houses together) sttxid Ayes 48, nud Noes STj ; 
while those of the Southern ahd Western States stood 
Ayes 104* Noes 14. From the Southern Htates alonci 
indeod^dhere were C7 votcsi for, and only 1 agiijust the bill; 
it passed by a majority of 152 to 100. In the case of the 
Enforcing liUl, as it w'as called, on the contrary, the New 
Englmid and Middle Statea’ representatives were 107 lo y 
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for it ; ^3 of thO^ifi from tnd 7 of those 

from th$ Wts{i(ern'8toto, We^^^^ $i4y-five in**m- 

bers of these i^o elwi^s* io' its 

mvonr,; and tbc ti^j^nbm in JTJ for, and 

48 ' '/ , ,, i/. :’V .' ■ '0',' . 

In this way the differefWft vpas composed, at least for the 
present The South Carolma convention, as having 

ttiKcnlhe lead m the business, mturatty itiKilfi 

entitled to the honour of concluding it* tmnAdktelv pah^* 
lislu'd ATI onlinance, declaring their former act or bullb* 
licaijot). and all the otl»er acta passed in purananee (hereof, 
1o he henceforth of no foipc or tercet. They had every 
reason, certainly, to c<jngratulate themselves on a great 
victory. On the other side/ of '^course, 1 lift satisfaction 
could not ^ quite so complete ; but slifr there |s hdf^'much 
reason to apprehend that the defeated party will he able at 
any future time to regain the ground they nave been driven 
from oit this occasion* or that the iubject give rise to 
any further danger, or diidurbance, \ , 

Another curious tj^nsaction has a little ruffted (he mnal 
smooth cumnt of public affairs* and produced « con* 
siderabic senaation throughout the union* wiiiiin Ria last 
few months— We allude to ibe extraord’mary jnriMtedure o 
I’rt sident Jackson in x'emnving the government deposits 
irom the bank of the ITnltod §fate«^ Tlie quarrel of fhc 
|/rcsiflent wilii Utis esfabiishment is of some standing. The 
{?ar)k was first cbaricred Iti 18-15, and has t;vtr since bwn 
cuuMih^rod- as tnueh ns the llknk of England is in this 
Country— a najtoiial establishment. When the propnefom, 
him ever, appiKd in the beirinnmg of the year fur a 
(U' {Mini; charter, which had been granted only for a 
jHuiod of tivindv 3 ‘ion's, although ft Inll for (he removal 
pKssvfi irr.ih the Senate ami the House of Kepresentatrvejj, 
Hit' pH'sident rel'ustnl to give it hk assent. The principal 
ruisHH winch b(j alffged in justification of this oy:ercwe «f 
Ins pKO’ov'j^tive, appears 1o have been, that the bank had, by 
1 l ining «‘tflinr« of newsipapers and other peraensv and by 
fXs'Tiing itf. influence iu a variety of w&ys, laul ft aeueme 
ii'r (ie{»‘iit,ng hun at iiie iqtpmaching eWfiotj. Having 
t.nnne^i his ciection. ho would Koem not ti> hav-e fthendoned 
'siK Ttserdno nh About the midttie of September kst, he 
nM tiK' we have mentn;neJ above, on bis owti nus|>ou- 
.s-bih'y. at>d ovtum uppoiiiHcnvto the advice of thje Secretary 
1-1 tile TieHSiiry. v\ho wished him fti kftst to wait till Hie 
of <.' >nj:!'vcss* in the bcginTiiug of December. He 
sc.ojs iiftcr pubivf.htd a long exposition of hb reason* fur 
j-cting aa he h.ad done; hut ho dues not.stalo what i* 
y^nt'iaJly tn'lievcu to have been his (rue motive, Thede* 
posits; which have been wididjwn the national bank 
Mivi- heevi distributed among the tUtferont state hanks; 
iwA General Jackson, on tlie deeaeion of hi« l&tc re-election 
to the pvc.vidency, is saki I * hfive been r* wctivcly sup- 
p'uUd tw the Utter establishments sui be was oi^posed by 
liic funner* 


SOUTH AMERICA, 

Ik the year ISifh when S(jam was engaged in vrhat ap- 
pealed to many a bopekss ivar with fSuonAparte* hex 
immense cokniies in ttie American continent resolved to 
avail themselves of that season of calamity ' and weakness, 
nud make thomselvea iodeperulent of the mother- country. 
Their grounds of oomplamt were very numerbus ; but when 
we my that they were virluaUy governed by ihe council of 
the Indies which resided in Spain, and disposed of ail plates 
of honour or emolument ; that they were forbidden to culti- 
vate on their soil any ^ueb productions a* were natural to 
Spain, and could be fui-nishcd by her ; tbut they were 
^1 lowed no trade with any nation except ; and that, 
* fhe same time (in W'hvn it wa<j still ^ttemtited to 

these onerous emt degrading obllgatjoni^ tfoe^r 
Alatioii doubled that of Spain,— we ihaU *u3icicntV e;;- 
;,i the causes of the quw'eh and of tbfs ultimatiC sucom 
i^ose colanicf^, . , 

iueno* Ayrc* was dfre first to d^ktre itself? and its 
^plc vv«* soon followed in Various and wy distant part* 
banish Ameriek, Long yearR of violence and bbod, 
^jCver, intervened between (he ^rst movement of the 
|ot» and tlieir final success. The cmH«i of Spain was 
iorted in a mmnn altogether astonkhioc* wW» we re- 
gion the crippled resourCea hf that kingdom. For six- 
yeaV* did herarmies and partisans in Atocr^ jn'olong 
^struggle, during which tlm <noj^ atrpcictiif cruHtiea.ana 


wholesale massaerei wore commilted both by royalists pnd 
republtcans. Finally, in 1825, the fall of Cadao, which had , 
been for some time the last bold the Spaniards tiad orn 
Sor.lh America, tertninatea the contest; and the colonie*. 
(bough Spain would not recognise their inde^rndma^, be- 
cftroo, (4) ttl! intents' and ptwiroaes, independent gtateSs, The 
new govcmmcul* w«re then thus divided 

h The EejniliSSe of ttiC FwiruJes of 

EkMlwkiTlata ♦ , ^ * (mc,ooo 

Ecptiblie of Chili « , , # / ' i* 1 ,200,,0<JO ^ 

,3. ftHpubht of VcTti ,v \ » , / iS 1^736,920 

4, DkiatoAhif of Paregnauf , #V " fi0O,O()(> 

5. RopubUc of Bolivia, or X/pBCr l^eru \ ^ I ,^0,000 

A Ropublio of Colombia « , ^ SJ,71 1(^96 

IT. Bepablie of hfexict* ,• « « 

8* Kifpftblk of Ceidval Amenca * , ty7p%(HiO 

TboMgh the Scuth Amerlcanshad not even waited for the 
conelusrvon of the war against their cumnion enemy, th« 
Spaniards, tcshow^thck mutual Jcalousjes and ]^rc®ierte«a 
to quarrel with one another; and though, daring that 
war, they had frequently betrayed an utter want of p<diticid 
wiidum and of moderation, it Was fondly hoped that, wUh 
the ierrainaUon of hcittiUtle*, they would seitie down info 
an harmonious union like the stales of North America, and 
gradually learn the art of governing Ihemschef. Unforlu^ 
naiei 5 ^ however, tbi* has hot been the oase-^cn (he 
trary, by llw ambition of military chiefs, the wild *chemca 
of theorists who would subtilize on political matter*, among 
a people who have yet to iefltn the very rudiment* of reprO'* 
sentative government, --'and liy the turbuknb warlike Bpirife*, 
rendered stri^ng and general by sixteen years of fighting, 
these South AmeTican state* have ever «inec been kept in 
almost constant ftnarc)q\ Cons^piracicB and revolutiont 
within each government, and quanels and hostilities with 
iu neighbours withimt, have auocmled one Another with 
such mpiddy, that the motnory of the European pnbUe 
aeems to refuse to take further cognizance of them, and rea- 
der* turn from a column of South American news with a 
feehng of teilium or disgust. 

.One of the most obvjvius yetcal*s of ibis course of ibings 
has been,^, the subdivision and splitting up of the stale® 
a* originaby formed. Colombia, alone, hm been foroacd’" 
into three separate states, whose boundaries and name 
have varied several times, and are not seitkd even now. 

While ab S])ftni(sh South America was revolatiimiz^ 
the PoHoguesr potscsKions in that continent remained co 
parativeiy qUH?t, and, to appeai ance, attaciied to the roon 
cIucaI form of government, Tlie princes of the Houst' 
Braganza, driven from P»>Ttugftl by French arms, found . 
enviable refuge in Braril ; and when, at last, (he peoid 
that country frightened the late King John VI. bo 
Europe, it was only by evincing their desire to rendcr'Sw>,^ 
monarchy constUiitiona]* In 182i, without any revolution-" 
ary movemei^Jir^ violence, Brazil was entirely detacher 
from Portttgalf;"^^ .v proclaimed Constitution!^^ , 

Emiieror/' Thev^ no revolution hntd Apr^-^ 

1 83 J, when the Brazilians dtiprived Fedro of hi* crov- 
but, stilt adlw^ring to monttrchy, they reserved the 
for his son, F«tro 11*,% child now only eight years 
whose name aflkirs are admmlsterecli by a permar ^ 

yernmeni or regency, and aecordiwg to constitnlirfi itr fo 
Among the eomplamts alleged against Don Pedro by 
Braail&ns, were the following that he was led by fay 
ites; that he preferred Porti:tucsoto them ; that he laV* 
their mop^y on Comtitutioimlisfswbo had been driven , 
Fovtngal, and beggared by Don Miguel; tlsat he a|{ 
lariated Uicir funds, whidi they had net apart for the^^ . , 
naent of llte dividends on thofr acknowledged puhUn d*?^ 
England, to support the regency estabhahed at iTer#/ 
behalf of Id* darjillf^iDon Marin, an q[neen orPe^? 

and that, when Dohna Maria was recall^ from A 
1 839, he nHolted her a naUct^ , wHh ft royal oontiy: * . ' 
pageantry of her own, all of which Wft» paid fc';' \ / 
llr^lian budget. There was the hstml 
about the luxury and immorkhty cThi# cOkirl ar \ 
tiers. So wcHk was Don Pedro's parly in the counli 
he wii'i dispossessed of the throne almost wiihout a st*. 

In 1H32, however^ Soxae conspirack* and ttBinga, ^ , 
canted cunsjdmble bloodshed, weie mSdc with the pi’ 
sdde object of the dethroned king. DxiTu^f* 

SHifte year* the kgklBlivc Rssembly made sT new cor 
lioi^, andpamdameritoriouBact, for ever abolishis. 
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slave trade in Brazil, At the commencement of the year 
the accounts received horn Mexico were of a nature 
f-o prove Inghly satisfactory to the lovers of order and peace. 
They imported, that the people bei^an at length to feel the 
importance of union among themselves, and of friendship 
with their neighbours ; that arrangements were making* by 
which government would be able to protect itself against the 
turbulent soldiery, and to diminish the standing army, 
which then amounted to (>5,000 men; — that the Mexicans 
were ready to pity a pccuniaiy' consideration to fipain, if 
that cofrit would atknowlcdge the independence of their 
coiiuti) ; — and tTial it was confidently hoped that tliis recog- 
nition, the want/)f which ‘had caused constant excitement 
and evils innumeral^le, woqld be obtained through the me- 
diation of Great Britairj. They also stated that a com- 
mercial treaty had been concluded between Mexico and 
Switzerland. 

On the 15lh of February, the Constitutional Congress 
was opeui^d at Mexico; close alliances were formed, and 
General Sant a- Anna was installed a^ president, not only of 
Mexico, but of the now United States of Central America. 

One of llie most memorable acts of this Congress was 
the passing of a grant of dollars, annually, for the 

purchase of instructive books to be disseminated among the 
people. This measure seemed to prove that they were 
earnest in the pin suit of national happiness, and that they 
had hit upon the true means of obtaining it — the general in- 
tellectual improvement of the people. At the same time, 
treaties of amity and commerce, and plans to promote tian- 
qinllity, were discussed in the as'=enibly, and all appeared, 
for awhile, to be willing to forget former injuries and 
jealousies. 

This flattering state of affairs, however, did not last long. 
Many ambitious men were anxious to obtain the post 
and honours of the president Santa- Anna, who, only the 
year before, had seized them from the former president, 
JBustaniente. Among these, the most jiowerful and decided, 
was General Arista, who succeeded in corrupting a body 
of troops employed to escort Santa-Anna, on a journey; 
and, on the Gtli of June, pade 1he president his prisoner. 
Seven days after, the president effected his escape, and fl'Bd 
, to Puebla, Another fierce civil war ensued, and was only 
Iht 
relt 
imn 


interrupted by the breaking out of the cholera in the ranks 
of both armies. Santa-Anna lost 2000 men in the course 
of a very short time, nor were the sufferings of the insur- 
gent forces from this mysterious disease less heavy. Ac- 
cording to the latest intelligence, however, Santa-Anna has 
disposed of the opposite faction for the present, and is again 
at the head of affairs. 

In the state of Columbia a national academy was opened 
at Bogota on the 6th of January, 18.33 ; and, oh the 25th of 
the same month, the Constitutional Congress met, tran- 
quilly, at Venezuela, under the presidency of General Paez, 
In the month of July, a conspiratw to overthrow the Colum- 
bian government was detected at Bogota. The night of the 
*23rd wasi fixed for making the attempt. The plot was dis- 
covered, and sixty-five out of seventy conspirators were 
arrested: on the 28th of July all was quiet. In Peru, the 
year was ushered in by plots and conspiracies. An attempt 
was made to assassinate Garnarra, the president, but the 
individual was arrested in time, and condemned to be shot. 
In the month of March, however, the president was de- 
prived of his authority. 

Brazil became again the scene of disorder and slaughter. 
On the 17th of April, the populace — joined by the blacky 
and hali-eastes — rose, and massacred the Portuguese residing 
at Para. Tins disgusting carnage is said to have lasted two 
daj’s; and some accounts accused the President of having 
distributed arms to the assassins*. An insurrection also 
broke out in one of the provinces of Brazil, and soon 
assumed a formidable aspect. The i.isurgeAis issued a very 
declamatory manifesto, declining their gne^^ne^^s, and viiu- 
|>erating the existing government in the most vlolenl nianner. 
At Kio Janeiro, where file young em; eror, Don iViiru's 
son, is residing, tranquillity appears to have been tulcribly 
well maintained. 

It would be vain to speculate on the probabilities tlnit 
exist, of seeing these long-distracted countries thoroughly 
restored to order. M'e can only lieai toy wish for that tiappy 
event; and deplore, m the meantime, that, through insaiu* 
dissensions, so many lives should be sacnticed m vast and 
fertile regions, wliose sole ph) sical want is an increase 
population. 


Abc^HRONICLE OF THE PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES OF THE YEAR 1833. 


road} 


mam 

1. A destructive conflagration at Liverpool, in which i 
. , ill fitteen to twenty warehouses were destroyed, with propcity 
estauii,^. Value of 300,000/. j 

the poi Insurrectionary movements al Madrid and Toledo, in favour | 
iJon Carlos, in consefpicnce of the royal decree of December, j 
confirming the Pragmatic sanction, — a repeal of which bad been , 
extorted from the King during liis illness. { 

J 5. The diRCU.ssions concerning the dispo'^al of the Duchesa of 1 
^3ern result in the determination to detain her in .sate custody at | 
S^\ye. , I 

thetf. The crown of France claimed by Joseph Bonaparte, the | 
of thKing of Spain, a» having become the representative of the j 
variousf’.®! dynasty, by the death of young Napoleon, ' 

of Joshua Brookes, IMl.S., F.L.S., aged seventy- 1 
- ^ ‘ . is celebrated anatomist, during the forty years in which | 

^7 9 .‘‘aught anatomy at his Theatre in Hlenheim-street, educated | 
•dlVisii less than 7000 pupil.s, many of whom have attained great j 
good nence in their profession. His Museum, which was only ; 
€stablf>'>i' Biat of Hunter in the number and variety of speci- i 
their unhappily, in his declining years, dispersed by the : 

^ mth auetkmeer. In concUidiug his Spring Lectures at ! 

^ J ^“’"homas's Hospital, Sir Astlcy Cooper made U a constant 
iiabiiaticc to say to his pupils — “ Now, gentlemen, if you wish to 
of nifo. anatomy, go to Joshua Brookes.*' 

against Biod, within the rules of the King’s Bench prison, Mr. 
tO make’ B^hdin, the dramatic author and popular song writer, in 
" ij *’- fifth year. 

same between the French Chambers of Peers and 

n wnicu . consequence of the determination of the latter to ' 
‘he umendrnent to a bill they had passed, by which the 
. f the anniversary of the death of Louis XVf., a.s a 
national mourning, is abolished. 

rhe Hungarian Diet opened by the Emperor in person, 
the cat Rest proceedings of this assernhly was the adoption 
/evolution recommending the publicity of discussion in the 
, and the establishment of the Iifierty of the press. 

1. Seven per«ous*killed by the explosion of six powder-miUs 
laitlord in Kent. 

Otho,.lhe first King of Greece, arrived at Napoli, in his 
ty'a ship Madagascar, and immediately issued a proclama- 
exhorting his new subjects to be united among themselves ; 


and promising to maintain their liberties, and to administer im- 
partial justice among them. 

Tehruary I. The police at Madrid obtii'mcd information of a con- 
spiracy to dethrone the King and proclaim Hon Carlos, who, utter 
having been imprisoned in his palace, was ordered to Icrm' 
and reside in Italy. 

2. The Porte claimed the assistance of Russia against Mchemct 
Ali. 

4. Death of Mr. O'Keefe, near Southampton, in his ci;^hty- 
sixth year. This popular dramatist whs intended fur an nitist; 
but vvas divcited from the rciiuisite studies bv ‘a passion t«7r the 
stage and dramatic authorship. The prevailing object m Ins 
numerous eoiftposition-s was to amuse, and in this he jqipi ar.s to 
have been very succcRsful. Many of liis faicea, &c., still lelam a 
place in the at'ting drama. 

.5. The previmis days, since Januaty^ 2(Hh, having been occuiiiod 
by the House ot CommiQri^ ih the usual busineb^* incident to a new 
election, such as the election of a Speaker (the Right Hon. C. M. 
Sutton), and the swearing of Membcr.s, fkc., the Parliament was 
I this day opened for the despatch af public business by tlie King 
I in person. The Speech, after alluding to the state of affaiis 
between Holland and Belgium, mentioned the principal subjects 
which would require the attention of Parliament during the ses- 
sion, as the Charters ot the Bank otTinglumi, and of tiic East ^ 
Company; and the. state of the Kslablisbcd Churche.s in Ko^. 
and Ireland— in alluding to which country, occasion was tak'i[^“ 
lament the spirit of incubordination and violence Which v 
vailed; nnd it announced, that it might be necessary to ini ns 
the Crown with additional powers for controlling and punls Dn 
the disturbers of the puolic peace, and for preserving 
strengthening the legislative union between the two countne ^ 

6. Death of Admiral Lord Exmoutb, aged seventy. six. 
was born, April ll/th, 1757 ; and entered the navy befoi:|^‘ i 
had compicteu his fourteenth year. He was posted in J782 yod 
in 1723, was rewarded with the honour of knighthood, fpinc, 
gallantry displayed in the capture of a French mgnte. In ^jjj . 
he was raised to the baronetcy, for the personal humauU v.v 
bravery which he exhibited in saving the crew of an Enstlr”^ 
man, w'hich, in a heavy gale, had been driven upon tlie 
near Plymouth citadel. We cannot recapitulate the long lio 8 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


I'lii; ir.st Volume of the Companion to the Newspaper has been closed earlier than was ori- 
jjin r arranged. The Annual Rdtospeci and Chronicle of Events which are now published, 
naturally determined the completion of the present Volume ; and the arrangement allows a change 
in the plan of the Work, the expediency of which has been established by a sufficient experience. It 
is, for (be future, intended to discontinue the publication of Supplements, which have been found incon- 
venient ; arid to enlarge the size of the Monthly Fublieatum. The “ Companion to the Newspaper” 
will, (licrefore, consist of 24 pages instead of IG; and the additional space thus gained will, for the 
most part, be devoted to a “ Journal op Facts,” which will not only keep the most important 
poiilical events more completely before the reader, and form a tolerably full record of the progress of 
Slatistics and Public Economy, but be a Register also of such other circumstances as may appear to 
•’(■maud a place in a work calculated for future re^rence, as well as present information. The 
enlarged Number will be charged id. instead of 2d. so that the annual cost will be 4.». for 288 
pages. This advance of price, beyond the advance ising out of the increase of size, is rendered 
nece,s&%ry by. these circumstances. The expense of cont „ting this work has been greater than originally 
.dimate(lD<^>‘l the sale, though large, reaching to 20,000, is not a remunerating sale at the original 
j,rice. Tli7~iiir n i rru ' l on, interesting and imj. ’.nt as (liey are, preclude the 

'••'pectation (hat the work would attain t^’^culation of others of a more miscellaneous 

nniur . "* same Publisher. To have 

produce a Journal of inferior quality, lire small 

which has been made, is the just and natural course,- ano\°”® not be objected at 

those who perceive that every literary undertaking must stand in proportion as the 
demand makes a return for the capital and labour employed in its production. If the demaifut 
been doubled, the price would have remained the same. The present demand, with the incr^t- T*.’ 
price, will enable the work to be continued without any sacrifice of the character which iSuron^n 
attained, and with new and strenuous attempts at higher excellence. 


December 31 sf, 1833, 
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./rofeawoTHil fcervicei for which he W, In ldl4^ raUcd tO tbC ' 
;eracc, with a pension of 2000^. per annum. In he con- 
a treaty with the Algerlpcs, being then the Admiral on the 
Mediterranean station ; but the treaty being almost immediately 
ifter violated, the result was the celebrated bombardment of 
jVlgiers, In which the Admiral was slightly wounded, and bis coat 
cut in pieces by grape and musket shot. For this action he was 
created a Viscount ; the city of London presented him with ir 
magnificent sword; and the Powers whose subjects (1200 Cbrii* 
tians) he had liberated, severally sent him their orde^a of knight* 
hood. After suffering long from severe Illness, which produced a 
delirium, in which the idea of an action with the Dutch fleet 
predominated in his mind, ho rallied, or, as he said, I have 
Sfttely been going to leeward; but now 1 think 1 am working to 
Windward again : ” but he soon relapsed, and died, surrounded by 
^ ts lamily, at Tcign mouth. 'Pile body wr,s interred with the usuid 
\ \;)urs; the ensign, shot through in many places, which flew at 
^ the Royal Charlotte during the action atAl^^iers^ 

^flfd as a pall, 

7. r. ''nman VVaitliman died in his seventieth year. He was 
born oi ^mble parentage, at ‘Wrexham in North 'Wales, and 
J)ecameaH 'oban at tlie early age of four years. After having 
been Hupportw' at Kchool by an uncle, he came to London, and 
entered into the service of a linen-draper. When of age, he 
Commenced business at the south end of Fleet-market, wiiere hia 
t'ononicnt now stands. Some years after, he removed to the 
corner of Bi idge- street, and, under the excitement produced by 
shi‘ Ficnch Revolution, became a politician, advocating, even at 
hat tally |»eriod, a reform in Parliament, — the accompUsbment 
I which he just lived to see. After several previous attempts to 
Parliament, he sncceedcd, in 1818, in su|Tplanting Sir’W. 
‘irtis in the representation of the City ; and soon after made his 
.Jiden speed! on the presentation of a petition for the revision 
(if tiip cnnumil code. In 1820 Sir W. Curtis was again returned, 
and Mr. Wmthio/iM exclud<‘d: imt in 1826, and every subsequent 
elfttion, *hc ]uevailed w^ithout difficulty. He attained the 
Shrievalty in ’820, and in 1823 was chosen Lord Mayor. 

16 Mr, Pease', the first Quaker Member, took his seat In the 
House ot Common.s. 

20. A Russian squadron arrived in the Bosphoius, and anchored 
near Buyukdeic. 

J.’. Tlic pregnancy of the Duchess ot Berri having been dis- 
covered, she declared that she had been privately married in Italy. 
This statement was received by the Carlists as a forgery of the 
tfi'Ycninu’iit, and several duels were fought in consequence, chiefly 
between wiiters in newspapers ot oppo.site principles. 

23. 'I’lic K('is Kll'(^di expresses to the Russian Ambassador the 
acVuDNvlcdgmcnts iff the Sultan for the ready assistance granted 
fh«* Hujperor ; bift, at the same time, requests that the Russian 
may be dnectw to leave the Bosphorus with the first fair 
nd, as the difl’erenj^js with Egypt were in the course of being 
sftTistactonly adjusted through the mediation of France, 

21, The Russian Amlikisador, in reply to the Reis Effendi, de- 
clares that 110 foreign iotertercnce could be allowed in the friendly 
relations between Russia and tlio Forte, 


metaphysical bias was subgfiqdtntly given to bis mtud by some 
books which were brought to hia em^oyer to be bound. A few 
years after he commenced business on his own accotfnt, and while 
thus engaged, he prepared and publi.shed bis celebiated * Emy 
on ^he Human Soul,' which first brought him into public notice, 
and which, notwithstanding the dryness of the subject, has gone 
through five editions in this country, four in America, and has 
been translated into French^ Hla work on the ‘Resurrection* 
was similarly produced ; but m 1805 if« risRnquIihed trade for the 
pursuits of liter ature. and in 1820 puWisbfd a work on the 

* Being and Attributes of God,* which, with his former works, 
procured him the honour of M.A. from Aherdeem In the begin- 
ning of 1819, Mr. Drev? i cmovetl toU verpooJ, and thence to U>ndo^ 
to edit the * Imperial Magazine,’ and to exercise a general SaVnn- 
tendance over thc.work^ of tlic Caxton Press,— duties which he 
continued to discharge until the beginning of the month in which 
he died. 

31. Died, at Copenhagen, Erasmus R«sk, the learned philologisi 
and grammarian. He was the author of an * Icelandic Orammdi* 
and Lexicon/ an ‘Anglo-Saxon Grammar/ editions of the ‘Eddfl 
of Snorro and ^aermind/ * Essays on the Northern Laneuages/ 

* Treatises on the Phonics of India and the Literals of Europe/ 
and various contributions to chronological science. 

April 3. A serious riot at Frankfort, in the course of which the 
people, headed by the students, took the guard- hou'ie, and libe- 
rated the persons confined for political oiiVnces. Several Uvea 
were lost, and many pennons wounded, in the struggle between 
tbe students and tlic military. 

6. The Ix^rd-Lieutenant of Ireland places the county of Kil- 
kenny, hy proclamation, under the Act for the HUjiptession of 
local disturWnces in Ireland. 

II. Died, in his 88th year, the Rev. Rowland Hill, the cele- 
brated Minister of Surrey Chapel, Blarkfnars-road. Mr. Hill 
was the sixth son of Sir Rowland Hill, and uncle to Lord Hill, 
the present Commandur-in-Chief. He was brought up for the 
Church, m which he received deacon's orders ; and although he 
afterwards separated from ir, he was always tenacious of his cle- 
rical character as an episcopal minister, and wished rather to b« 
considered as a Nonconformist than a Dissenter. His familiar 
anecdotical style of oratory was addressed to the common people^ 
among whom he was an eminently popular preacher. As a writer 
be is chiefly known by the * Viliag^ Dialogues,’ a religious work 
characterized by the same qualities as his preaching, and which 
has been surpassed by few books in popiiianty and extent of cu-* 
culation. 

— Another proclamation issued by the Lord -Lieutenant, sup- 
pressing the Association of “ Insh Volunteers.” 

J5. The new Coort House and GaAl at Tain, m the county of 
Rosa, consumed by fire. 'Three persons, confined for debt, perished 
in the flames, but ail the criminals weie savt'd. 

16. M. Lionne, the editor of the Fenublican paper ‘The 
Tribune/ condemned by the Chamber of Deputies in France to 
the maximum punishment for hbclof three years.' imprisonment 
and a fine of I0,0(i0 francs, for having described the Chamber as 
prf^stitut&L 

IH. General Santa- Anna becomes Piesidfnt of Mexico. 

19. Died, Admiral Lord Gainbicr, in Ins 76th year, at Iver He 
was the grandson of a French Protestant whomLl^j. i^vocaifoir 
.the Edict of Nantes drove from his country. born in the 

of which his father was Lie«te»anMQQyj.r,^^|.^ and en- 
tered >« very early life. In I778juf v„as comnlaniler ot 

theThuiifewm’’. in wWch^wSMwTcn by the French fl<.et 
under the \^nt a very active pan in the 

famous balReV June, 1794 ; and the same year was 

nominated ColBfcE* ^ifaiines. Rear Admiral, and a Lord o{ the 
Admiralty. I'helifiLwuation he Irequently afterwards filled at 
intervals; and while in office, among other services, he compiled & 
Cf»de of signals, which superseded those introduced by James 11. 
when Duke of York. In 1807 Admiral Gambier was sent to 
demand possession of the Danish fleet, for the successful accom- 
{HUbment of which service he was raised to the Peerage, and sms 
offered a pension of 2000/., w’hich he declined. In 1809 he \va« 
appointed to the command of the Channel fleet, « detachment of 
which attacked and destroyed part of the French ^qiuidron in 
Aix Roads. A difference of o|)inion betv.^i.ea him an.l Lord 
Cochrane, on this occfisian, induced him to demand a trial before 


tin'® Pre- 

flic United States. 

works of Oporto attack od by the MigueUtes, whWp 
witli much leas, 

Recount of the disgust 'Xthe dismissal of M. Dubois 
hi.,. '^da from their aiiuationl, lor iiaving protested against 
the continuance of the pensions to the Chouans, a strong effort 
Syu^ made m the Chamber of ^ to unseat the French Ministry, 

13. The Rev. Edw'ard Irving d, on a chnige of heresy, before 
the Prej»hytcry of Annan, and, hentence of deposition passed 
upon iiim. 

18 Bergeron and Reriot, charged with being concerned iii the 
attempt to shoot the King of the Freueb in December, acquitted 
by the jury. 

22. New York papers of this date announce tlie happy termina- 
tion ot the alarming differences between the General Government 
and Soutn Carolina, iu consequence of the passing of the new 
I’arifl* Bill, by which the present duties are to bo gradually reduced 
till they reacis 20 per cent, nd valorem^ 

2G. A dreadful conflagration at Manilla, the capital of the Phi- 
lippines, by which ]0,0tj0 Carriboo huts were destroyed, leaving 
30,000 Indians houseless, with the loss of fifty lives, and laying i a court-martial, by which he was most honourably anpntted, and 
three miles of country waste. I received, Iwaides, the thanks of f'arhamcnt. Lord Garnbicr. in hr« 

29. Tbe Bill for suppressing local disturbamies fn Ireland passed j latter years, was much occupied in the sifaiisof the various reli 


in th(f 1 louse of Commons. 

— One hundred and fifty vessels, having befin kept off the port 
by contrary winds, arrived in one day a^ Uve^pool'. 
fs During this month, in consequence of t oid Durham's resigna- 
of the Privy Srtil, on account of ifineks, Lord Goderich (now 
of Ripon) becomes Lord Privy Seal ; Mr Stanley, Secretary 
Wur the Cwlonioi ; Sir John HobhousO, Secretary for Ireland ; a.id 
4 r. Ellice, Secretary-at- War. 

29 , Died, in his Gfitth year, Samuel Drew, jy/,A., a well-known 
ftaphysical writer* He was tbe son of a common lat>ourer at 
. Austell, in Cornwall, and at the early age ot six he was taken 
chool and sent to work at a mill where tinnei.^ refined taeir 
earn^ twopence a day. At the oi ten he was ap- 
to a shoemaker, and in this sitinmon acquired a taste 
ferature through a small publicatiod circultited in the west- 
Wiei, called the 'Weekly Entertainer,* ffarah treatment 
U him to leave hie master at the age of smnbeen : but in 
|r 1786 he returned to St. Austell to take chaiw of the shoe- 
kbusiBifleof a person who was alto a hookluiid^l itm$ a 


gfous societies over which he picMdvd, and to which he was a 
most liberal patron. 

23. The fleet of Don Pedro, bHng in a state of mutiny for want 
of pay, and on account of tJie dismissal of Admiral SartoHus for 
detnamiiog it. Sir J. M. Doyle and Captain Crosbie were 
despatched on board the ‘ Rainba/ tbe former to arrest Sartorius, 
and the latter to supersede him. But Sir John was himacK 
arrested and detained, and Captain Crosbie threatened yHth a 
court-martial. The differences w»ere afterwards adjusted by a 
partial com pi J unco with the demands of the fleet and the conti- 
nuance of Sarioriua in the commknd. 

2r>. Tile French Chambers prorogued by the King In pefsoi#» 
The speech described the state and ptoapeets of jMmp countrv as ' 
very cheering, as well as the st^e of its foreign relations, “and 
expressed a belief that the BeJfete qa^stion and the affairs of the 
East would be speedilv and amicamy settled. 

26. In the House of Comfiiohs a resolution for the reduction 
of the malt duty canSed against Ministers by a majoritv of ten. 

29, Doit Catlof tsiues « assarting pJ* right w the 
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SpuniBli throne, in crsc the King dies without male issue, and 
iledining, therefore, to take the required oath of allegiance to4he 
\outic P» incf ag of the Asturias. . , , ^ 

On tiie motion for tlie reiieal of the houieand window taxes 
in the C ommons, Lord Althorp moved a counter-resohition, de- 
claring its inexpediency, as also that of the reduction of the duty 
on maJt, asserting that it would become necessary to supply the 
deficicnc) m the revenue by an income tax, which was carried. 

— Sir John Hobhouse resigns his office, and his scat for West- 
minster, in consequence of being unwilling to embarrass the 
ministry by voting for the repeal of the assessed taxes, to which 
he had pledged himself to his constituents. 

— Died, aged 76, Dr. Babington, the father of the London phy- 
sifinnS, and who foimed the connecting link between the departed 
and living philosophers of the last fifty years. 

May G. Peace concluded between the Porte and the Pacha of 
Egypt. Tlie latter and his son Ibrahim arc confirm^ in their 
former dignities and territories, with the addition of Syria and 
the district of Adana. . , „ . ,, , 

U. Eorty-nine persons killed by an explosion inSpnngwellcoal- 
minc, five miles from Newcastle. * . .. 

10. Colonel De Lacy Evans elected Member for vVestminstcr, 
after a stormy contest, by a majority of 166 over Sir Jlohn Hob- 
house, who had represented the city for fifteen yms. 

— The Duchess of Burl, on being delivered of a female child, 
declares herself tlic wife of Count Hector Lucheai PalU. When 
aufiiciently recovered she was liberated and sent to Palermo. 

13. A public meeting held in Coldbath. fields, in order to take 
measures for calling together a National Convention, at which 
about 1000 j)cr.sons atlcuded with banners, &c. ; in dispersing 
\\ horn, by the police, much violence was committed on both sides, 
and one imliccnian, named Robert Cullcy, received a wound from 
n dagger, of which he died. 

IT). Died, Mr. Kean, the celebrated tragedian, in his 4Cth year. 
He was the son ot a tailor; and. after struggling through great 
difficulties and distresses in the early part ol his career, he made 
Ins ili'tml on the 1 ondon boaidsin 1814 in the character of 6%/oek, 
his pciformancc of whicli immediately established him iu that 
lank as an actor which he ever after maintained. His great suc- 
cess su|)plicd him with the means of vicious indulgence, which he 
bad not fortitude to decline, and by which his faculties were im- 
paired, ills health ruined, and his property dissipated. He is said 
to liRvc received since 1814, in England and America, 170,0001., 
averaging 6000/. a-year. 

16. Mr. O'ConneU was entertained at dinner by the working 
classes of the metropolis, who on this occasion presented him a 
piece of plate worth 200/. 

20. The rororicr’s inquest find a verdict of ‘ wilful murejer 
against all llie partieii concerned in a duel fought at Exeter on the 
Iblh, between Sir John ^V. Jeffcotl, Chief Judge of the Vice. Admi- 
ralty Court at Sierra Leone, and Dr. Hennis, when the latter 
received n wound, of which be died on the 18th. 

— A great popular assembly held at Birmingham in the open 

nir, called and picsidtd over by Mr, T. Attivoou, and addressed, 
among ollier.s, by Mr. O’Connell, who characterwed his Majesty’s 
Ministers as ' bloody and brutal and a petition to the King, for 
their disniisfeal, was agreed upon. , . . „ , j 

• o iiiaiiiotcntiarics of Great Britain, France, and rioliand 
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be remembered in India so long a« the British flag was hoihted 
In that country.” He was the author of several works of great 
interest, particularly the '^History of Persia;” ” Mcmoit of 
Central India;” a work on the adminlstrjstion of British India; 
and the versatility of his talents are exhibited by a book of a more 
lively character, entitled, Sketches of Persia.” To a subscrip- 
tion for a monument to his memory, the Pasha of Egypt subse- 
quently contributed 100/. 

June 1. Tl\e King of Greece founds the ** Saviour” order of 
knighthood, ^ ^ 

— Died at Paris, in his fifty-ninth year, Savary, Duke of 
Rovigo, one of the ministers of France under NaMlcon. Hnl 
entered the army early ; but, unlike the other military chief! 
formed by the revolution, did not rise rapidly. He was aidej 
dc-camp to Desaix in Egvpt, and returned home with him ; andl 
when that brave soldier was killed, Napoleon himself adopted thuj 
careoof diis fortunes, lie was soon appointed to preside over 
the private police, an office which even abler or hiorc scrupu- 
lous men than Savary could not have filled without odium. He 
was necessarily Implicated in the affair of the Due d Eiighcin ; 
and it was his persuasions which induced the Prince of Astunns 
to cross the Pyrenees to meet Napoleon at Bayonne. For h ^ 
services on this occasion he was created a duke. He was sobs, 
qucntly employed in a mission to Petersburg; he served wiC 
distinction in the campaign of 1809; and on the disgrace c 
Fouch^ in 1810, the portfolio of general police was intrusted to 
him. After the fall of Napoleon, lie was not well received hvt 
Louis XVHL, and was deeply implicated in the 
return of Bonapaitc, whom, after his second fall. .. 
accompanied to St. Helena, but was not pcrnii 
return to France, where a council of war had co '* 
death, he wandered about till 1819, and then be. 139 
Paris, and the day of vengeance being past, id- 
reversed, and he W’as allowed to live in letireme ^ 
remained until the ascendency of lh(f House nr » 
him to the public service as governor of Algiers. 

3. The Duke of Wellington's motion foi an nddi 
king to enforce the neutrality of this country 
Portugal, carried by a majority of 79 to 69, tii 
ministers as a vote of censure on theii conduct, © 

4. Died, in* his fifiy-eighth year, Peter, Loi 
tainetl much notice m Parliament as the rcguln 
Episcopal Bench, on all questions relating to 
the church, lie was the author of several w 
most important is a ' Life of John Locke, wit • 
Correspondence, Journals, and Common -placM , 

6. In answer to the Address of the l.ords, 
he had already taken Biieh mcasuies as seeraco 
sary fur maintaining the neutrality with Por 

11. Several military men in the Sardinia' 
and a Lieutenant Tola executed, for pa» 
establish a republic, 

12. Fifty-eight houses destroyed by * 

Lvmpstone, near Exeter. 

*20. The Cortes assembled at Madrid***' • 
giance to the y&ip? Princess pf Asturia^^ 
throne, and Surt’^* - ' 
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Trade * between Holland and Bclgiurn. 

^'•H,uest on Robert Culley, the policemai' recorder of London resigned his office on account ur 

;eturna verdmt of justifia^^^ j o.c feeling excited by the narrow escape of a ciiminal named 
Cox from being hanged, through his inadvertence. 

24. Algarve and part of Alemtejo acquired for the Queen of 
Portugal, with little difficulty or loss of life, by an expedition 
under the orders of Admiral Napier and Count Villa Flor, which 
embarked this day at the mouth of the Guadiana. 

25. llie foundation laid, at the end of Farringdon'Strect of a 
granite obelisk to the memory of Alderman Waithinan. The 
column was completed by the next morning. 


sign a preliminary • 

ot the points in disfi .sanction,— i Prnvhfi Court of Kin 

— ’] he coroner’s ir»jing bis illnt 
four days’ investigation, the di ^ The P— *nomicjde, 
which was quashed, on the 30th;in tnJjcr in safe ( j s Bench, oi 
the application of the Solicitor-GencraU 

— Mr. Littleton appointed Secretary ^b BpStid, in the room 
of Sir John Hobhouse, resigned. 

— An affray between the soldiery and the inhabitants of Neu- 
sladt, in Rhenish Bavaria, while attempting to celebrate, a 
second time, the “ festival of Hambach.” Upwards of 100 persons 
killed ; and one cavalry regiment refused to fire on the people. 

31, Death of Major-Gciieral Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B., 
K.L.S., F.R.S, This distinguished, soldier, statesman, and author, 
was born on the farm of Burnfoot, near Langholm. May the 2nd, 
1769. He was scarcely fourteen when he was sent out to India, 
and rapidly made those acquirements which formed the basis of 
his future distinction. Having highly distinguished himself at 
the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, and on other occasions, he was 
appointed by Lord Wellesley ambassador to Persia, which had 
never been visited by an English ambassador since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. This and bis subsequent missions to that 
country, which were chiefly designed to counteract French in- 
fiuence, he discharged with ability and success. On the oc- 
casion of his last mission, the King of Persia founded the order 
of the Lion and Sun, on purpose to do him honour, and created 
him a khan and sephadar of the empire. He was knighted on his 
return to England in 1812; and again proceeded to India in 
1816. For his conduct at the battle ol Mehidpoor, he received the 
thanks of the Ea.st India Company, and having become a minor- 
general, was nominated G.C.B. in 1821. The following year he 
returned to England, and received from the Company a grant of 
j 400C«. pet annum ; and a vase worth 1500/. was presented ilm 
from thojc who had Herved-undcr him in the war of 1818-19. In 
1827, he was prevailed upon to accept the government of Bombay, 
and after effecting very important services, finally returned to 
this country in 1831. He was soon after returned h 


. . .. i . . -i to parliament 

for lAunceston, but not succeeding in acquiring a seat after the 


Judy 2. A battle off Cape St, Vincent, between the fleet of the 
of Portugal (278 guns, and 2500 men) commanded by 
Admir^ Nan^r, and that of Don Miguel (360 guns, and 3250 men), 
when the whole of the latter was captured, with the exception ot 
a corvette and two brigs. 

8. A treaty of alliance negotiated at Constantinople between 
Runia and the Porte. Russia engages to furnish Turkey witli 
such forces os her exigencies may at any time require ; and the 
Forte engages, at the demand of Russia, to close the Dardanelles 
against thfe entrance of any foreign vessels w’hatcver. 

viii tri " the Miguelite garrison on the approach 

of Villa Flor, by whom the Miguelite general, Tellea Jordao, had 
been defeated oncthe Slst. ’Hie citizens immediately liberated 
the persons confined fpr poHlical offences, and proclaimed the 
queen. ^ 

7 * This day had been fixed on for an attempt to overthrow the 

Uilumbian government; but the plot having been discovered, 
A ® wventy conspiratora were apprehended. 

# of an earthquake felt in the neighbourhood 

of Washington, the capital of the United States. ^ 

of William Will»rfprce, Esq,, gged seventy-three, 
^is fl BtinguUhcd opponent of slavery was the son of a merchant 
of Hull, and was bom in that town Aug, 24th, 1759. He had 
only just bej^e of age when he was returned to Parliament for 
Hull, in 1780; and in 1784, he was returned both for the same 
place and the county of York„and sat for the latter. Having 
become Interested in the question of slavery, through the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Clarkson, he promised to bring the matter 



' 1834. / COMPANION tO ' 

- hpw*V', '/vented for the time by Ulnesa ; and, In eonecfiucnce 
of the t of petitions on the subject, Mr, Pitt himself 

Ward a motion in his name ; but nothing wap,donc 
till aboir year after, when Mr, Wilberforce'a first motion re- 
I garding the trade in slaves was carried wiUiout a division. In 
I nu I, his motion against the further importation of slaves into 
» the colonies, was negatived bf a majority of 7.> ; but, in tho year 
following, his motion, for the gradual alndition of the trade, was 
carried, only 85 voting against it ; and in 1807, an Aft, which he 
had been mainly instrumental in obtaining, iiassed for the total 
Abolition of the trade ; and he lived to see a Pill brought into 
Parliament by the Uovernment, for the entire abolition of siavery 
/'>|elf, and whicli, a few weeks after his death, became a law. 
jVii> YTilbei force, in 171K>, 17%, 1 m 02, and 18UG, was elected, with- 
er S'oosition, for the county of Yorkj^but in 1807 he had to 
c I \er the opposition of the families of FjtzwilHam and 

I tl* which aie each said to have expended I0l),000/.* ifi’^hc 

d .test. Put Mr. Wilberforce was supported by a public sub- 
script!' n througlioiit tlte county ; and at the termination of this 
Icled coniest, stood at the head of tlie poll. In 1812, he 
; •s ^ ‘ m the county of York, and sat forliramber till IH25, 

whe fief ♦ired from pulilic life altogether, alter having sat in 
Pai miem ty-five years. When his death was known, the 
nn .dislingt 'd Members of both ilouscs of Parliament re- 
qi itod tliat his roniaina might be interred in Westminster Abbey, 
arrt Hint they might be allowed to attend the funeral. Accord- 
inudy, on the Hid of August, 30 IVera and 130 Commoners testified 
Hu ir n spect fur the deceased, by attending the body to the tomb. 

3(1. Tiic Irish Church Keform Bill passed in the Lords, by a 
iniijonty of 135 to 81 . 

— Sir John Key, one of the City members, resigns his .seat in 
pnilianu lit in consequence of the exgiternent occasioned by the 
di-.cuvci y, that he WAS Interested in a government contract; and 
that his sou had ]jccn appointed to a place m the Stationery 
Ollice uudci a falSe Vcpoi t his age. 

August 1. ^Ii. U, Grant’s hill, for the removal of the civil dis- 
abilities of the Jews, lost in the Lords by a majority of 104 tu 54. 
The pLinishnieril ol death foi burglary aholi.slicd. 

0. Pell t of the Dijhlin Custum-lioiise NMiieliou&es destroyed by 
file, \mHi iirojUTty to the value ut dfKbOUO/. 

15. 'i’lic Knglish gavernrnciit, uud those of France and Sweden 
riuuily alter, formally iccognise Donna Maria da Gloria as Quecii 
of PollUgil. 

21), Thu Maverv Almhiion liill passed in the Lords. 

I'l'-. 'I'he lifink t'haitci litll passed iii tho Lords. 

2^1, Pdrlnuneiit juorugued by tho King m person. After briefly 
alltulmi' to Htc state of foreign ailaiis, and rocapituluting the 
pi iiici|m 1 lalmui.s of the session, the speech annoum-os that it had 
Only heen ncfcssury to lualvC a very limited uppltcation of the 
j>(;wuis crain<’d to the crown fnr suppressing local disturbances 
in In land, the spirit of insuboiduiation and violence having been, 

^ III P great <legree, 'fiiibducd in that countiy, the legislative UuiOii 
iwitli winch It cvpii ssed a deteruiination to preserve invudate. 

no, A diondliil coniliigiaiion at Constantinople, attiihuted to 
im end).",! ICS, actuated by political discontent, by whicli upwards 

2000 housi's were conaumed, 

‘511. In the heavy gale which commenced on the 21>th, the ship 
Antp/iUutr, conveying convicts to New South Wales, and having 
on board tliiitecn females and twelve children, with a crew of 
sixteen persons, was tliivcn on the Jhiulogne sands ; and ail on 
bucud, c\aq)t three of the crew, perished on the icturn of the 
tide. 'I’liis melancholy icsult appears to have been produced by 
Hit' (lonhtb of the captam and ^v.^g^'on, as to thei' uthoiily to 
allosv the convicti. to land, and paiUy by tho sanuti, precautions 
of the I rench iiuliiunties, 

— The I'm/ of 11 <v;ipN^ smack, trading between Leith and 
London, beached off llrancastcr. Eleven persons, ladies 4 tW 
childicn, were drowned m the cabin, while those who were ‘ bn 
the deck escaped. 

— A regular daily mail (Sundays excepted) established between 
England and Iriancc. 

S(‘int'inher 1, The queen and the charter proclaimed, ond the 
i Miguclite authorities ewielled, at Bona Vista, and subaequently at 
t'H other Cape Veide Iriandu, 

.An unsuccessful attack on Lisbon by tiie Miguelitcs in full 
1, under Marshal Boui mont. 

. Died, aged 88, Mrs. Hannah More. This distinguished lady 
one of live daughters of the schoolmaster of m charity-schuol, 
^ afterwards of a private school, ut Bristol. When her talents 
iftne known, a subscription was raiseil to enable her and her 

* 4 ;rs to establish a sciiool of their own. Iun' first public pro- 
turns were of a dramatic cast, of which the ‘Search after 
ipiiiess’ and the * Sacred Dramas' remain in circulation. The 
" . ot these works was written at the age ot eighteen, and the 

I r after her opinions had undergone that change which save a 
ions tone to all her subsequent works. Sonrj of the cheap Kc- 
lory tracts were written by her. to stem the influence of the 
cqdes resulting from the Ficn/.'h Hevolution. and are said to 
i had an extensively usci ul effect. Mis. Morc’s works arc very 
7 yous, and established for her a very considerable literary le- 
' ^ Jon ; while the circumstance th^t she had numbered Gan ick, 
^on, Burke, Reynolds, &c., among her friencU and corre- 
sjfbndents, attached a powerful interest to her person. It was at 
one time contemplated to intrust her with the education of the 
Princess Charlotte; but, ns slio would nut accept a limited con- 
V trol, the design was abandoned. Bhc is said to hire realize4 
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3O,000L by her writings; and by her will 10,000/. is dUtiibutcd 
among various religious and charitable institutions, 

H, The Queen of Portugal, with the Duchess of Braganza. 
arrived at Portsmouth from Havre, on their way to Lisbon. Tbi^ 
rc-embarked on the 18th, having in the meantime visited their 
majesties at Windsor, 

10. The Emperors of Russia and Austria and the Crown Prince 
of I*russia had an interview at Munchen Gratz, in BuUcm 
Rnmour attributed various object* to this congress ; but jk 
was distinctly known. .are com- 

il. At this d.itc, 20,000 persons had perished from r : 
the city of Mexico, since the 5th of August, ai 

16. In the spring of the year 1832, the president of 
Stares opposed his veto to a bill by winch both houseuU, 2 vols. Oi. 
had authorized the icncwul of the charter of thesis. 9#. 

Bank; and he now din ctcd the goverument dcpcni 7 steel-plates, 
drawn from that estabb'shrnent. 

19- The coroner's inquest found i\ verdict of 
against twenty workmen in the M.i;.'j)iC mine, at ,,, ^ , 

byshire, as principals and agaiml two otbci’ P ' * /'i ^ 'i j rj 
soncs before the 'fact,' for having raised certain 1 '<d. hs- • 
in the mine, by which Huec men, in the 
mine, were suffocated. ' 

22. The Queen ot Portugal arrived at Lisbon, and was well 
received by the people. 

24. The corporation of Leicester refuseTo aiuhorize th.e town 
clerk to deliver up certain accounts and documents required by 
the Commissioners tor inquiring into the State ot Mum upal Cor- 
porations, and decline to suhimt tfi a personal evami'iatKjii before 
them. This example was alterward^ l^dlowcd hv th*' corporations 
of Norwuch and Maidstone, and by the Mciciiant Tuilurb' Com*- 
pany in London. 

2(3. ThcMaiquis AVellcalcy having been appointed lj:)rd-Lieu- 
Icnantol Ireland, in the room of the M.irquis ot Atigie>ca, who 
iiad resigned on account of declining health, makes his public 
entry into Dublin. 

27. Died, at Stapylton Grove, near Biislol, the Kajivh Kammo- 
hun Roy. He was a Urabmtn, bom in the di.stnct of Burdouan, 
After studying at Betiarc;, and tnivclUug in FcrMti, Lc ac- 
cepted employment under the East India Company, m wlucu he 
attained the higheat rank open to a native— that of a dr v an, or 
revenue collector, at Bungpoor. Having made con-iidfiuhlc at- 
tainmenU in language and literature, he was led to renounce and 
wiite against the religious system of India, whde in tus nwn 
person he maintained the simple mani.cis of a liMbmui. He 
arrived in tins country as a soit of ambussador from the King of 
Delhi; and his information ^s^a!d^o have rijaterially intl'K-need 
some of the provisions of the East India Company’s Chaitor BilL 
29. Death of the King ot Spam in his 4'>Ui year. 'I't.t-’ Queen 
Dowager assumea the legcncy under the ail) of t)ie bile Km^^ liy 
whnh she is appointed, assisted by a ciouk d, to act as icgcrit, 
until the young fiueen Isabella 11. attains the age of eighteen. 

— ‘fhe Duke of Bourdewux completed his thirteenth >uu, and, 
as the KMiy:sof France attain their majority at Hu^ age, scvcii.l 
Carlista ol distmction icsorted to Fragne to tendei huu l.'oir 
hurnage. 

Octoher2, After a severe conflict (»f tlirec days with a tribe of 
barbarians, the Erenrb took the town ol Bdl.,! mb, wlueb 19 s.nd 
to possess the finest michorage on the Afiican coa'^t. 

3. The King of HolUnd accused of codcavnunn- tomorrusrmntc 
the final settlement of the qucsimns between him and Iklguirn, by 
neglecting to apply for the con-icntof the (Krio iuic coubideialioii 
to the ternloiial arrangv'inent conci-rnmg l.u\eu>hdrg. 

Iff. The garrison of IJ&hun commence oiVt usuc opciations, 
which result m clearing the immediate neigiibouihof)d of the 
MigucUle forces, who rclrcut upon and occupv NAutarem. 

15. The magihtiatcs of Branca^lcr concluded then luvcstigaUon 
of tiie circum&ianci's aliciubug the loss ot the i urf oj li 
smack on Hie 31st of August. AUhouy;h culpable ucjrivcl st ymed 
iinputa hie to the captain, notlung traiis]uu’d on wIulU to Liuiul 
legal proceedings agaiUiit him ; hut a Mr. Keeve was couintiiied tu 
prison on the charge of having ftloruouhl> taken and kept 
aiou of propctly belonging to two of the ladies <lrowiud. He was, 
however, subsequently admitted to bail by t lie Judge-* 

— The iiecond and third bridges of the chain pier at Brighton 
cave way during a violent stoi in 
— Thoauthuiily of the Queen Kegent gi nerai.y acknowledged 
in Spam, though some insurrcctuinary inovcimnts woic made in 
the mu them provinces in liivoni of Don (. 'urios wlmse effeeu 
were confiscated lu the Muitnil (mzint oltiiKdivy. lUe hrcnch 
government .Htatiori (30,000 men along the Pyrenees to inlerfere, if 
needful, in beliAlf of the Ciucca. 

17. i^ir John Key dccliiu's to comply with a call to resign his 
gown as abierman ot J.Hnghournc ^^il.rd. 

18. Captain Ross lenched Hull on ius return fiom his arctic 
expedition, after an absence of lour years. 

19 . A Paper issued from the Colonial Office, describing the 

various legislative mcii«^uic.s which yet remained to be taken, bv 
the Colonics thcmseKc.s, to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Slavery Abolition Bill. Being intended for the guidance ot the 
local Icgi'^latuivs and nuthoiities, it reduced the provisions of Hie 
Bill to dear luul classified iristructioni&, under the follow in‘4 heads: 
— The judicial and ministerial agency to be emploved— The p: ( 
cedure to be observed by the special magistrates in th.L cvui > 
of their juri'diclion—The divisions of the nppren'. teed lab.) luis 
into their respective classes — The mainteuAtn'c oi the apjjn ’iti nI 
labourers— The duties thc^ are to perfVuin, and the penalucs toi 
nou-performance— The ofieuccs they may commit the 
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State, nnd the puiiishment of such oflTwicee— The dissolution of 
apprenticeship by contract or purchMe—The^removal olj)r8edla| 
Biiprenticed labourers from one plantation to atrother--fThe ap* 
prt'MticTsliip of cluldren — The alienation by sale, inheritance, or 
wilh of Ih'e services of apprenticed labourcis. 

il3. The Karl of Durham, at a public dinner at Gateshead, 
avowed hinifielf the aulbor of the Jint Ueforni Bill ; but had no 

Tro in tlie preparation of the $cc<n\d, w'hicb he considered a mpeh 
■'ir measure. 

'f^vcial flecrcesofa liberal tendency appear in the Madrid 
’ttrihiit' d to the new Home Minister, M. Burgos. One 
a jmrtial amnesty to the liberal exiles ; another pre- 
stem of internal govcrninent resembling that which 
lUKC; and a third appoints a commission for revising 

3 meetings held about this lime to petition for the 
’t‘ n|j;ainst the payment, of the assessed taxes. This 
cucid the propel tv of a Mr Savage of the Mechanics 
, which had been seized for an ears of taxes, 
s piocceded in person to make a levy on the goods 
in Oxfoid-strcct and Lissoti Grove who had 
y the assessed taxes. It wars only reixuisite to enforce 
.izurc in the case of one person, the others either paying the 
uuinund, or nllnwing others to pay for them. 

27. 'J'hi* “ Royalist Volunteers*’ dLsariued, with some bloodshed, 
at Madrid and other places. 

— A conspiracy having been discovered, organized under the 
direction of Colocotruni, to overthrow the government of King 
Otho, martial law is proclaimed throughout Greece. 

Ktnanhfr 2. The MigneliLes attack and defeat the Queen's troops 
at Alcazar dc Sal, and regain possession of tlio town which they 
had lost. October 25th. 

— Some of the streets on the banks of the Thames were laid 
nrvder water to the height of several feet, by an extraordinary rise 
of the tide in the river. 

^'hc city of Hamburgh sustained considerable damage from 
the inundation caused by the high tide m the Kibe. 

C. General Cnstagnon, m the Queen of Spain's service, warmly 
attacked near TuIosa by a numerous body of insurgents, and 
obliged, with Colonel Kl Pastor, to take shelter in St. Sebastian. 

11. New differenceR between the Sultan and Meheinet Ali, in 
consequence of the backwaiduessof the latter in paying the stipu. 
joted tributes. 

13. Shock of an eoithquake at Chichester. 

— Prosecutions commenced by the Earl of Durham against the 
Durham ^dveru&er for originating, and the Standard and John Bull 
newspapers for copying a ilibtllous paragraph. 

\F). Dreadful irruption of water into a colliery ut Workm';lon ; 
but 1)1 the twenty-throe workmen them in the pic, all, except lour, 
weie ultimately saved. 

16. Mr. T. Woolcombe of Itevonport seutcncod to one month's 
imprisonment and a tine of 100/., fur sending a chaUenge to Sir E. 
Codringlon. 

18 Sir John Herschell embarks for the Cape of Good Hope for 
the purpose of making observations on the stars of the southern 
bennsphert*. i 

20. The result of the late elections in France highly favourable ! 
to the existing goveinmcnt. i 

22. The Cnzdtedu Secliar^ tlie last liberal publication existing i 
in Gel many, suiiprcssed by n decree of the Diet of Frankfort. 

20. Information up to this date, announces the pacilication of 
Mexico by the defeat of the insurgent gcncralj*, Duran and Aiisia, 
and the captuie of the latter wilh many ulVicers and men, 

2W. A furious hurncane at Liverpool by which much injury was 
done to the town, docks, and shipping ; and seveial Jives were lost 
by tlie wreck of ves-scls and boats on the adjucent coast. The city 
of Limerick was also severely visited by the same storm. 

Jhxetnbcr 1. The Spanish General, Rodlll, with a military force, 
entered Portugal, in pursuit of Don Curios, who escaped from 
Alirunda on his approach. 

2. The Anatomy Schools at Cambridge fired by the mob, the 
windows broken, and some of the skeletons, models, and pre- 
parations destroyed, in consequence of the discovery that the 
b(xiy of a pauper, instead of being interred, had been removed to 
theSchooh. 

— Intelligence that, in ronsciiuence of the defeat by General 
Saarfifleld of the insurgents, bended by the Curate Merino, the 
disturbed districts, in the northern provinces of Spain, were in 
the course of being brought under the authority of the Queen, 
accompanied with the cotnmittal of great severities by her 
genertils. 

3. The Queen-Regent of Spain offers to Don Miguel her media- 
tion for the adjustment of the differences between him and his 

biothcr. 

4 Information that the Legislature of Jamaica had received 
the Slavery Abolition Bill in a conciliatory spirit; declaring that 
they hud never advocated slavery in the abstract, but as connected 
with their rights of property, Grenada, immediately on its recep- 
tion, took tlie nreesaary measures for giving effect to the provi- 
aions of the Bill. But the Legislatures or Baibadocs, Antigua, 
Dominica, and St.Vinccnt, were much dissatisfied with the amodnt 
of the compensatory grant,’ and with the principle regulating its 
di'itribution ; and the latter colony reserved the right of claiming 
fuither compensation than the act provides, 

7, Aitempicd ftriest, ut Lisbon, of Count Taipa, the author of 
certain vemocstratory letUra to Don Pedro. He touud refuge on 
board an English ship of war, and the peers took up his qaSe as 
jojraCfibn of their piivUegca, 


15. Incendiary fires in varfous parts of the country^ particularly 
in the eastern counties. 

23. The French Chambers were opened by the king in person. 
The Speech commenced by a general view of the prosperity of the 
country, It alluded to a new law of Customs, and announced nn 
improvement in the stale of the public finances, with every pro- 
mise that it would continue to follow the ascending movement of 
the national prosperity. In briefly alluding to foreign affairs, a 
hope is expressed that, through the intimate union with Grent 
Britain, a settlement ot the affairs of Holland and Belgium would 
be effected without compromising thelranquilllty of Europe ; and 
an assurance is given that the government will continue to watch 
over the preservation of peace in Turkey. 


LONDON BILL OF MORTALITY FOR 1833 . 

Ihe follow'ing is a general bill of the chri‘?tcnings and burials £ 
within the city of I^onrion and bills of mortaWty, ifom December i 
II, 1832, to December 10, 1833 / 

Clirifclrncil. 

In the 97 parishes within the walks 835 /Aid 

In the 17 parishes without the walls .... 4,556 /i,753 

In the 24 out-parifibes in Middlesex and Surrey, // 

including the district churches belonging to '/ 

the same 17,740 ^16,172 

In the 10 parishes in the city and liberties of 

■Westminster • 3,959 4,316 

Of the number buried were— 


Still-born 


. 934 

60 and under 70 vears 

2551 

Under 2 years of age . 

. 6261 

70 — 

80 — 

204.'} 

2 and under 6 years . 

. 2305 

80 — 

90 — 

802 

5 — 

10 — 

114.5 

90 — 

100 — 

107 

10 — 

20 — 

970 

100 



20 — 

30 — 

1700 

101 


1 

30 — 

40 — 

2225 

! 102 . : 


1 

40 — 

50 ^ — 

261.5 

i 103 


1 

50 — 

CO — 

2U2 

1104 



1 


Decrease in the burials reported this year 2029. 
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WORKS 

PUniJSTIED Uf^DER THE SUPEniH^TEKDE^XE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF (fSEFUL KKOV.l.FMGK. 

By CHAilLES KNIGHT, 

22, LUDGATE STREET, and 13. PALL MALL EAST. 


Ou the 19Lh of November was published,' 

THK BRITISH ALMANAC. 

BRlTrsiI Al.MANAC of the Society! 
for the DiflFusion of Useful Knowledfro, for the year 
1831, contains the Calendar of HTcmarkable Days and 
Terms; list of Garden Plants in Flower, and Instr.icUons 
for Gurdeninfi; ; Metereoloj^ical Tables and Remarks ; As- 
tronomical Facts and Phenomena ; Tables of the Sun, j 
Moon, and Tides ; with a Miscellaneous Register of Infor- 
mation connected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
and Education ; and various useful Tables. 

It contains Seventy-two closely-printed pages, embracing 
a great variety of information, adapted for all^vts of the 
United Kingdom. Price 2 a’. ful. in a Wrapper. 

Also, just published, price 2.s\ &d. sewed, or bound in cloth 
with the IJjnTisu Almanac, price 6i(., 

The COMPANION tothc ALMANAC, and Ykar-Book 
of Glnlual 1 \FOKMATiON, for 1 834. This work is not only 
a Supplement to Die Society's Almanac, but a work of refer- 
ence upon subji^'K ari'^itrg out ol the course of the Seasons, 
or the events, of llie Ye;ir. Its ol)jcct is to illustrate the 
Almanac, and f'n condense into a small compass a great body 
of mfovniation essential to be known by every member of the 
community. The present is the seventh year of this work.’ 
and together they contain a mass of valurible inhumiation 
and interesting documeiilv. Every three years they aie 
IbinK'd into a Volume, with an Index. The fiist of these 
\obiiues may be had liound in clotii, jince 8.v., and the second 
8,v, biL Each year (( \eept 18®8) may also he had, bound in 
-lofh, with the Almanac of flielame year, price 6y. The fol- 
lowing are the contents of the Companion tolhe Almanac 
for Ls.i-i ; — 

V\UT I — I nfiiruial ton ro)nH'(l<‘il n'UJi f/ie Culrmlnv tf)nl the Natural 
1 Ik ii<>>iiP)i(i I'l till' Yrin ; a/t'l uil/i SaiuntI Ihalori^ ami PtihLc Health. 
On ilie Mdum's Orlul. — Calendar — M.ihunietun Calendar — 

( ol^O‘^|londetu‘^■ df ^KVas with IKil — Meetings (it Scunitific Hoches 
— llei^hl ol HiL'h Water at London Pot kb — Oceultations ot Fixed 
SUts- -Rill ol Mtirtalitv for London— Report of the Select Com- 
nolUi.* on Ihe \ ai’cine RoauJ, 

1\mi I [[ ~^(i< iiiTuI III I'lti illation on '>.ul<)t'cln of Chrouotn^it, tieo'^ru* 
Sfoli^ih's, Ki:. Waives and Pnees — pupnlahon ot Ireland — 
Jnliaiiilcdi 1 hui-es, &.C , ol Cheat, iiritiuii — ^Rankriiptcy Anal). sis — 
ot Cl inn; in thent Biitain and Ii el and— 'Savings’ Bank An- 
nuity Talilfb— Ainencan 'I'aiiff— l^oor Laws in America— Tables of 

INL'itulity. 

J’aut ill — J'ho 1.e^i>liUion, SLalistU'S. ibhi/ii I inprovement^^ ami 
i iiKii nil Cliioniclt' of Ib'/ilC Atistracts ot Important Public Acts of 
l^ulMniCMl '-Ab.stnict.s of Pailiariientary Returns relating lo the 
Fuiaiici', CoinrncicG, A'^ncultuic, Jnnsprudence, &('. of the United 
Ivin'uioni— Cliiouiclc ol Parliament for 1K33— Private Bills of the 
Session — Notices of thePropicas of Public Improvements in the 
Metropolis and Piovinccs — t'hionicle of Events of the year 1833. 


THE LIBRARY OF 

ENJT5RTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 

Hreontfy published^ Part 44, rtmpUting VoL XXIL— 

British Museum. — Elgin and Piiiqalkian Makhlks. 

Since the commencement of this Series an important 
improvement; has been made in the ait of binding in cloth, 
by preparing linen so as to resemble nim occo leather, and 
by stamping the title of the book upon tlie cover itself, in 
gold, instead of affixing a label. I’lio publisher would be 
glad to avail himself of these invention-, which have ren- 
dered binding at «mce elegant ami cheaj) ; but tlie number cf 
volumes of this Senes already issued in plain cloth, with a 
label, prevent.s the immediate adoption of the improved 
mode, as far as regards tliose yolunies whidi complete sub- 
'AV'ts already commenced. Id is evident that a want of iini- 
^rmity lietween the new and the old volumes of tlie same 
wjiibject would be a material inconvenience. It is intenoed, 
flierefore. lo complete the old su*)jects in plain cloth, but to 
publish all new subjects in fa7inj cloth. The works, liow- 
ever, already finished being in constant demand, a New 
lame of Monthly Volumes in fancy cloth liaj^een com- 
menced. so that the Entire Series may ultim jpr be pro- 
cured in the improved style of binding. The New Issue is 
charged ftt the sftine price as the preient, 4^.. Od# per voIumCf 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

The following Work. V, forming part of the Series, are com- 
plete ; and being handsomely bound m cloth, (lettered,) ar/' 
well adapted for School J^rizes and Presents 

m Elcis Maiiui.f*', wuh 211 wood-cuts, 2 voU. Os, 
PoMi’Ku, with 293 wood-ruts and 8 .^trel-platrs*, 2 %ols. 9s. 

PcKwiur or KNowi.KOGt oNDi u Din loLLj iK.M, with 7 steel-plates, 
2 voK. Os. 


Insects, with 444 vrood-ciits, 3 vols. 13 j». 6f/. 

VKOKTAttLI, .SoKSIANCFs, With 210 WoOd-CUts, 3 \ols. 1 3jl. Cf/. 

New Zi: vLANDi-ns, willi 1 slCLl-pblc and 40 wood-ciUs, 1 vwl. 4s. Cd. 
Pwus \Nn ITS llisfoiurvi- Scenkj., with 13 steul-plales and 26 
wood-cuti, 2 vols. y^f. 

The subjects above ciimncrated are those only wdiich have 
been completed, but twenty-two volumes of the Senes have 
now been issued, and may be had either in parts, sewed, 
price 2.V. each, or in volumes bound in cloth at 4.v. (lu^. each. 
They are all illustrated with wood-engravmgs. Tlie loliovving 
is a complete list of the Series : — 
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Silljiict 

MeiLigcvirs, Vol. 1 . 

Vegrttilile Subslaiiteii, Vol. I. 

Insect Architecture. 

Puismt of Knowledge, Vol. I. 

New ZealaiuloLS. 

Insect Traii.sforinaiiuns. 

Menageries, Vol. 11 . 
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THE PENNY CYCLOPAEDIA 

Of the Society for the Di fusion ff L.\e/'ul Knowledge. 

This work has now' been published, with invariable regu- 
larity, since January, 1833, and Hie great circulation w liicb it 
has attained is the best proof of the confidence ol the public 
m the accuracy and completeness of its information. In 
the commencement of such an undertaking, the Editois, 
bearing in mind tlie difficulty of securing at once an effioient 
body of conhibutors, recommended to the Conmiillee only 
to attempt the puhlication of Six Niirnhers in each month. 
Their present stock ot materials, and Iheir reliance upon 
(heir mmierous coadjutors, founded upon ample expeiience, 
have induced them to desire that the wotlc should pioc-eed 
at a rpiickcr rate. In this they feel satisfu-d that tlu-y only 
second the wi.she.s of tlie great body of its jiurchaseis. 

The Committee have therefore to announce tlie following 
arrangements : — 

1. That the p'irai Volume of the Penny Cycdopanlia. con- 
taining Eleven Parts, wus concluded on the oOtli of Novem- 
ber ; and published on that day, handsomely bound m cloth, 
lettered, at Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

2, That, commencing with December, Two Numbers 
of the work will he published rey^nlarbj every week, icilhout 
Supjilemenfs, so that somelinies Eight, and sometiiiKs 
Ten Numbers will appear in each calendar month. 

3. That on thi.sdav (1st of January, 1834), Part XIL wdl 
he published, price Nimpence, and liie Monthly Parts n\L,u- 
larly continued at that price. 

4. That on September 1st, 1834, the Seeom( JVi/um\ 
containing F.ight Ninepenny Parts, wdl be published, hound 
uniformly with Vol. L, at Seven ShillingH and Sixpence; 
— and that the future Volumes will be completed ^ "v eight 
months. f 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 
oPENNY MAGAZINE 

Of the Society for the Diffueion of lUeful Kmuledge. 

Iw order that the Volumes may in future contain the Num 
hereof an entire year, the First VOLUMES with the 

wth'’aTiMe and^' h''’’*’ »"«> >» now published 

Will! a ijtle and Index, bound in cloth, price fiv TIip 

tOND Volume is this day published, price 7a. Qd. 


The PORTRAITS. 

Poutrait^j w/A* published, Monthly, ponwsts of Three 

each, bound in fancy cloth, and tellfiron’o‘?^‘i'd."pnce,l/. J*. 

<iea, uilh gilt lops. 
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Quarterly journal of 

EDliCATION. 

7Vf<5 f/rty iJ pubhshedj No. A777., pncc 5f. tetoed. 

Contents ; — Schools at Mciiars — Education of Natives in India 
— Enf^liBh huardm;; Schools— Physical Studies in Oxford — Uni- 
veisity of London -‘Public Instruction — Public Instruction m 
Great IJritain^On the Study of Geograjiby— National Instruction 
in the Ciinron of ZUiich. — Kevji.w8.— Miscellaneous ; Foreign 
and Domestic. 

The Journal of Education contains Essays on Edu- 
cation in general, and on the best modes of teaching parti- 
cular branches of knowledge. 

11 also contains diMit.led accounts of Universities, Col- 
leges, and Schools, vs-ithireinarks on the changes that from 
time to lime are made m the general plan of instruction and 
discipline in such institutions — remarks on any striking 
merits or defects in establishments for education, accom- 
panying the description of their origin, constitution, and 
present state. Accounts of the general slate of education in 
different countries, and the means adopted for the diffusion 
of instruction and the maintenance of establishments for 
that purpose, are also given. 

lleview.s of Books used in practical instruction form an 
important part of the Journal. The chief object of this de- 
partment IS to furnish teachers and learners with the means 
of choosing the best books for tliemselves and their pupils. 

In order to render the Journal complete, a portion is 
reserved for a variety of short notices, which are not com- 
prehended in the part already described. 

Under the hrad of ditferent countries, British and Foreign, 
are recorded short notices of the progress or foundation of 
Schools or Uollcges, or Societies for the promotion of know- 
ledge, and in general such intelligence as comes under the 
description of news of education, and is likely to interest 
and instruct all classes of readers. 

The niimhei's are also published in half-yearly volumes, 
price 1 Os. (idr, bound in cloth. 


THE PATENT LEAF-HOLDER. 

Tjik principle of issuing useful in formation at 
the lowest possible price, and at short intervals, has 
led to a consideration of the best method of preserving, in a 
regular order, the separate copies of the Tracts so published. 
A common Portfolio will, undoubtedly, secure the numbers 
of such works as the “Penny Magazine*’ from injury; 
but the proper order is liable to be deranged, and they can- 
not in this form be read together as in a hook. An ingenious 
mechanic has invented a little instrument to be attached to 
the back of a Portfolio, by which as few a.slwo or three, or 
as many as forty or fifty sheets, may be held lightly together 
as if they were bound, the volume thus secured opening 
with as mucJi ease as a sewed book. The compression can 
be immediately withdrawn, and a number or numbers added 
or subtracted without the slightest difficulty. The principle 
is, of "se. equally applicable to music, prints, and manu- 
sr intent has been taken out for this invention ; and 
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Preparing for Publication, • 

To musical library. 

To appear m Weekly Nob., price 4d. ; and Monthly Paris, price ‘le 
The principle which has been so cxteirsively at- 

worksant wT ^Arf. of produciW 

J * possible point of cheapness w.lhont p*"/ 

I me quaVdifes by which the jaqrHov 

/lago And taste may be advanced, has yet a wide field for its 
employment in the department of Music. 

The design of the “ Musical Library” is to afford the same 
advantage to amateurs in music, that the lovers of literature 
are deriving from the cheap publications for the advance- 
ment of real knowledge, that are now distributed through 
every part of the Empire, and arij within the reach of per- 
sons of every condition. It is proposed to puijksh a Col- 
lection of Music, both vocal and for (he piaiioforte by the 
best masters, ancient and modern: the ancient m a state 
adapted to the improved condition of our musicai instru- 
ments ; and the modern the best, and only the best, tliat 
the continent of Europe and our own country can supply. 
We shall revive and put into an inviting form the composi- 
tions of the older classical masters, now only known to a 
few connoisseurs, keeping in mind the saying of a famous 
French — “ Nothing so new as that which is hjr- 

gotten;'* and thus t deavour to spread widely a taste Ibr 
what is excellent in the various departments of the art, and 
available to the purposes of private society. At the same, 
time it will be our further object to naturalize the coufessediy 
good productions of the newest foreign composers, espe- 
cially of the German masters, liy (he rcpuhlication, some- 
times with English words, of their best vocal compositions ; 
and also by publishing movements, or extracts corajilete in 
themselves, from such of their instrumental works as arc of 
a length unsuited to the “ Musical Library.” It is also our 
design, occasionally, to engage composers of the first emi- 
nence to supply us with new compositions ; and we shall 
never neglect an opportunity of giving currency to sucli 
productions of real genius as may be olfered to us by those 
who have no means of securing extensive circulation to 
them, and who might be deterred from publishing them on 
their own account. 

In the prosecution of these objects, which we may not 
unjustly consider likely to advance our national enjoyments, 
we propose to issue a Number once every week, of eight 
music-folio Pages, to contain gene^jally one Vocal and one 
Pianoforte piece at least in each, but depending on the 
length of tlie composition. The Price ot each Number will 
be Fourpence, 

A Part, containing four or five Numbers of Music, ac- 
cording to the number of Saturdays, will be published 
monthly. To these numbers will be added a Monthly tiup- 
plement of letter-press, comprising musical news, loreign 
and domestic ;<4fiotice$ of new music; critical accounts of 
the more important public musical performances ; with me- 
moirs of the lives, and remarks upon the works, of eminent 
composers, and especially of the authors whose productions 
are published in the “ Musical Library.” The price of each 
Monthly Part, consisting of forty-eight folio pages, will be 
Two Shillings. 

It may be necessary to add, that the proprietors of the 
“Musical Library’ have secured the exclusive use of a pro- 
cess for printing Music which has not yet been introduced 
into this country ; and which, for distinctness and elegance, 
is equal, if not superior, to the best specimens that can be 
produced from engraved Plates. 

Orders are receiv^ by oil Booksellers, and Wholesale by the * 
Agents of “ The Penny Magazine," 

London'tT^ARLES KNIGHT, 22, Ludgate Street, and 
13, Pall-Mall East. 
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TJIK ( ORPORATION COMMISSION AND THK 
MCNICIRAE COMPANIKS OF LONDON. 

An iiHpui-y into tin* of muirn.'ip;\l covporaEons is a jiro- 

roodiiiiX of vast import. incp, on its own acfouiiL: il is still 
^ nmiv imiiortaiil, a‘. jironoiinciitL; ibe tiulh of a ^fcat pnii- 
nplf, .111(1 U'T iKilurallv loading tlio way to inoro conipu*lu*n- 
sivo llll^l'lUrt^■>.* linli\tlual (Tti/.oiis w lio iiipi‘t as iiiflividuals, 
riiM't ui)on v(]y‘\\ tt'iiUT; and ovory rcason.ililt* lonisl.itm c 
L tiropt'rly sViupnlous in intt'rfenn^ oiIIh't with their })ro- 
perty or tiioii <-oiuln(‘t. M.inlvind seems to have hetai well 
aw.ire, in all st.itrcs of civ ili/alioii, that the piuieipal athan- 
ta!i:('^ of' society depend np.)n tins forliearaiic^*. The ca^e is 
qnile otherwi'.c when wi* eonie to deal with the members of 
artilieial cm por.itions, tlainniiir in tlu'ir eoiporate, not in 
tip . individual eaparit\, holding their }H'operty not as 
p ,uite propel ty, hut hy a totally different, e\en by a per- 
/ClP . tenure, — hound to duties, and insisting on ii;jfhts and 
!»'' auinlK's, whudi Ikim' no eoune\ion with the ordinary 
tdations of pi” ati‘ life. Holies of this description aie hy 
llieir iiaturt public hodii*^. Publicity', theud’ore, i.^ then fir^t 
duty. A eonirary practice, ho^^e^er, has been s-i loiRt 
so suspieiou. S peise\ered in, that nothing can now he done, 
or even predu*at.»d, eoneerrinii* them in detail, till we have 
•a knowledge of the neeO'^sarv facts ; of thvir eharii'i'T and 
enlow'inenN, slaluti's and by e-laws, 1 rusts and privileges. 
’’J’he ])re)udiee in favour of eoneealnieiil had become so well 
established, that il was a curious hut fiefjuent complaint 
witli J.ord Eldon, that the eorpoialion ot Newcastle, in 
voiiM’ijUonec of producing certain tille deeds in a court of 
justice, once h^sl an estate, which was thus diseoNcred to he 
linin' ol theirs. 

The distinction hid ween eorp'irations and indnidiiaK is too 
t>lani in itsidf, and to(» fertile in its eon'>e{|nences, to hemisun- 
derslood or disii’^arded, after it has been one.e brought eleaily 
under dis( nsssion. Words and vehemence may do mneh ; 
hut tile times are past wdion the people of hm^land ran be 
either so perplexed hy rasuiatry, or so tcrnlled hy declama- 
tion, as to wane their ri^ht to a eomidete history ofeveiv 
fonnilatioii in the kingdom. What may be the eonrlusion 
to he drawn from the facts, wall he a matter for further con- 
sideration ; it is one on which an honest, and jHirhaps an 
intelhy^cnt, difference of opimoii must he ex])eeted. There 
arc at tins moment iinmense corporate funds, and a rompli- 
rated dnersity of trusts and interests irrej^ularly scattered 
over the country, for the ])urposes of munieipal ^o\ernment, 
of the administration of justice, of religious instruction, of 
f»enera] education, and of every kind of charity. We do not 
say that the existing fiiiuE or ohjeets are, in earli of these 
rases, fully equal to the waints of tie* coiiimunity. We are 
far from saying that these means are always ill directed, 
much less that they are always wasted, ci^en under their pre- 
sent management. But there can be no manner of d auht 
whatever, t^at they do not minister to the general welfare 
in a fair pipportion to then* magnitude ; nor produce a fiftieth 
part of the specifie benefits which they were meant to piu- 
duce, and which they arc rapable of producing, when, they 
are systematically and judiciously jipplied. 

The measure actually in course of execution is one of 

A^C)L. II, I Wu.r.iAM Cr,3U'n, Piin 


investigation^only ; and of invootigation by consent. That 
being the eine, tlie learned as W'cli as the elamoroUK objec- 
tions, t.aken at ihi^, ])vehmiinir\ stage, appear to be silly or 
Iraudnlenl iii tin* (ixtreme. Christian charity would only 
stultify itholf hy alfecting to believe, that a con.slitutional 
jeidoiisy of, the form of the present Commission has heon 
iidt in any quarter. What wms wanted at first w'us a tempo- 
rary jiretext for li.ivulous and vexatious scruples on the part 
of political faction or conscious guilt. The temporary pre- 
text could he only hotied to he turned to permanent account 
hv Tiiakiiig it the ground of some ahjaird prejudice; out of 
winch, a cliance might be laid liold ol for more sueecssfully 
renew'ing the cry, so lately r.iK->ed in \ain, against the Re- 
form Bill. Tlie parliament -din oi' coit>)ration robbery is 
.s(‘arcely out of our t-ai s, when the principle of cov]»orate is 
again atteiiqited to he eonl'used w ith that of pri\ate rights. 
Tile outcry ninv generate and fo'^ter crude speculations 
concerning tlic title* and stability of pi ivatc' pr.)pert\ ; but it 
will '•leNer (Inert a single reformer of eoriiurate institutions 
t'roni his on wall! emnse. In proportion as the latter as- 
sume to be ol a permanent eliaracter, no sane eommouweaUli 
will eoiintenanee a treneral demunei to it^ authority over 
them. The aldermen of Norwich are aihertising for acon- 
(terted opposition. AVe cun assure them that it is the 
most foolish policy which the direct advocates of institu- 
tion^ of this dt'seriplum can iiossihly jiursiie. A manly 
admission, and liberal exercise of this authority, are, «je- 
cordmg to all expenence, the best security that ran he 
all'orded to corporate bodies Rr long lifi‘ and honour If 
.heir members were wtso beyond tlu'ir generation, instead 
of repelling the approach of inquiry and of relorm, they 
would iiivho It. Thus only can the present posse->sors 
co-operate w’ltVi, and earry into elfect, the generous and iar- 
sighted ambition of our jiohtic and pious ancestors. In tln<* 
manner, and in tins ^alone, can we preserve many yel 
fanioii.-> English institutions fiom adding, in the nineteenth 
ceiiturv, another volume to the iolio liisfoni's of extinct 
ordeis and ohsoh'le foundations, once hi'lievcd to he as 
(leiplv rooted, and somi! of them as (h^tlngmslled a.s our 
own. Ecisonally, w e liav e a rcveri'iil sense of Ih .services 
winch such in'.hlutmn.s m.iv eonfer. Wlicn wc icc‘d of the 
AVvkelrimiM ofliccr keeping tic* haiid.-^ id' (’lomweH's 
troopers oJV the C.'ollegc at AVniehe&ter, we respect and we 
share his leehngs ; hut there is many an institution besides, 
for whicb, with deep feelings, and on more solemn mo- 
tives, w'o can honestly exelaim, from the ground of our 
hearts, Ksto yrryrtua ! The thing, however, is only rational 
and ])racticahle on certain terms. Unless the condition of 
suecessne adaptations is ehcei fully and inudcntly reci'ivcd, 
the very mention of perpt'tuity , in connexion willi man ,in(l 
w ith the works or poliev ol man, h a rnhcnloiiT, contra- 
diction. 

The otninons of recordeis, and town-cleiks, and o\-crow'n 
lawyers, have been living about the eoiinlry. Ihe oracle.s 
of the law have been inilulging in mcne than the privileged 
my steriousness of the prolession, il thc'^e opinions are not 
to' ho con«.trued into eertilicales against the legality of the 
(’ommission. The objection, as taken, is on the form. It 
might, however, have been nol at all tlie less valid and im- 
lierative on that account ; for the forms of tilings sometimes 
adhere so closely' to the substance, that lliey' are incapable 
of being ftcparated with safety. But what is the amount of 
the ofl’onee imputed in the present inslaiiee? and is there a 
si 1 allow of pretence for the imputation? A cornmittei' of 
the House of L'unmiuns was appointed during the last 
session t j exaiiime into the state of corporations. It was at 
first conceived that a remedial measure could be grounded 
upon an inquiry into a few corporations — four or live of each 
class. This, as the matter proceeded, was found to he im- 
practieahle. It soon appeared that complete and .satisfUc- 

iT. Duko Stri'cl, Lamln'lh ] jj 
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tory information could be collected by no other means than 
by a general examination of the system, to be condacted in 
every instance bn the spot. Accordingly, the committee 
(ci which Sir Robert Peel and other persons of the same 
political sentiments were members) recommended, — and the 
House of Commons in consequence voted, — an address to 
the Crown, that his Majesty would be pleased to appoint a 
Commission, to carry on the investigation. Under these 
circumstances the suggestion of any constitulioniil uneasi- 
ness is ludicrous. The notion of n technical illegality has 
been plainly the mere after-thought of counsel ; — a colour- 
able^ret^ce, in order to gain a little time for their bewildered 
clients. For, in what does this notable illegality consist ? 
Verily, in the discovery, that the authority on which the 
commissioners proceed is not that which it was never stated 
to be, and whicn it was never meant that it should he in the 
first instance, — an act of parliament. The Lords, it is al- 
leged, were not made ‘parties to the address. This is the 
amount of the charge. If it is seriously •stated, it rests 
cither upon a total misapprehension of the nature of the 
Commission, or upon an ignorance and misrepresentation of 
the usage on similar occasions ; probably both. Commis- 
sions may be issued by the Crown in three ways : which 
of them is selected will depend on the subject, and on the 
probability of resistance. The [first proceeds under the 
sanction of parliament, and has alone a general compulsory 
power ; since it alone is derived from and represents the 
entire legislature. The second is issued in coriipliaiice with 
an address from either house of parliament ; and of course, 
it can derive no power from the address, as against those 
who would be entitled U* resist it if it had proceedeil Jrom 
the king alone. It follows that the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice will redress any injury suffered under it by any of the 
king's subjects. Put, in this case, the constitution can have 
suffered no injury, for whieli the ministers, as advisers of 
the Commission, are answerable to the public on impeach- 
ment. Ifiitber the Commons would not impeach, or the 
l.ords would not condemn, the ministers who had merely 
been complying with their address. The last form of Com- 
mission is issued by tlic Crown on its ov\n responsibility, in 
certain cases within its prerogative. If the supjioscd prero- 
gative exists, it will be a protection to the connni.ssioncr§ 
following its authority, in it court of justice. But on this 
supposition, the Commons might imjieach, and the Lords 
condemn, a minister for an improper exercise of even a 
lawful prerogative. 

Now to apply these distinctions. Government never pre- 
tended that the control and revision of corporations was a sub- 
ject lying witliin the discretion of the ordinary prerogative. It 
is agreed on all hands that parliament alone can sanction a 
compulsory vi'.itation. But the advisers of the aetual Com- 
mission, confident m the merits of the measure, were sim]ili‘ 
enough not to eoutoinplate the necessity of a eontcntioiis juris- 
diction. They left it, tlierefore, to dejiend for its effect, for the 
present, on the candour and acquiescence of those to whom 
it was addressed. There can be no illegality in sending 
messages and asking questions on these conditions. Du 
they constitute an uiquiachahle offence ? Supiiosing that 
minis ters had taken the responsibility of issuing so guarded 
a commission entirelv upon themselves, the formidable 
usurpation would scan-ely have vvaiTanted an impeacliiiieiit. 
But they have not exposed either themselves, ortho sanetit} 
of the royal name, or the credulous loyalty of the people, to 
whatever unknown hazards of artful encroachment and 
needless interference may lurk within these limits. The 
act of the executive, tlioiigli seeking answers from those 
only who choose to ansuer vuluntaril}', was bottomed on the 
previous recommendation of a popular House of Commons, 
if these formalities constitute an insutTicieiit guarantee for 
fco limited a purpose, it is difficult to imagine the supple- 
mental cautions against an invidious prying into his official 
habits, or against all causeless interruption of Ins repose, 
which the most fastidious and nervous alderman could 
require. This being the true nature and object of the pre- 
sent commission, lot us see what, in point of fact, has been 
the usage on similar occasions. So far from it having been 
supposed to he illegal or unconstitutional for a government 
to obtain information except by act of parliament, former ad- 
ministrations have issued commissions of this description at 
their discretion ; nor was the* slightest symptom of dissatis- 
iaction at aiw time expressed upon this account, on either 
side of the House, or by any portion of the public. Mr. 
Spring Rico lately explained this attempt at captious and 


equivocating mystification to his constituents at Cambridge. 
He instanced the commission, issued under the authority 
of Lord Liverpool, to investigate the praifficos of courts of 
justice. a precedent, it is conclusive on the point. The 
judges of the land were summoned before that commission ; 
among them was Lord Eldon. If the assumed jurisdiction 
was, in any proper sense of the word, illegal or iim^onstitu- 
tionul. Lord Eldon made himself an accomplice, by appear- 
ing and taking part in its proceedings. The sheriffs of 
Dublin, however, refused to answer. A commission to in- 
quire into courts of law was no more within the ordinary 
prerogative than a commission to inquire into corporations. 
What then? Did the government allow itself to be baffled? 
The only consequence was, that Mr. Gonlburn was obliged 
to come with the case to*the House of Commons. Parlia- 
ment nistAntly turned the voluntary into a compulsory 
tribunal, and armed the commission with the* power of 
overruling a resistance, the stupidity of which it would 
have been scarcely decent to presume. The sensible poi’t 
of the clergy have been, fur some time, very desirous 
thal a precise return of the amount of their revenues 
should be laid before the public, for tlio piiriiose of dis- 
abusing the public of the exaggerations which have been 
so studiously and w ilfully circulated on the subject. Nothing 
could hr more reasonable. A commission issued accord- 
ingly. By a strange coincidence, as coriucclcd with the pre- 
sent (luestion, the Lord Guilford of to day is found among 
the one or two reverend recusants. He stumbled iijion this 
precious ftotion— that the coimnissioii was illegal ; and stands 
out ujjon his technical right to withhold lus jiortion of the 
information, which it is so much the wish aiKl*tlie interest 
of holli church and people tliat everybody slmuld giXe. A 
few insolent and su>peeted corporations have lalvon iij) this 
idle objection : and are struggling to make the most of 
an* opportunity for further consultation over their chest 
of munimentsv and for a c(>ntumacu)us defiance of the 
government of a reforming sovereign. U’ldings of Lord 
Liverpool's precedent have by this time reached them in 
their duan.-.: they imi.st make .speed, whidlier for the con- 
cealment or for the reparation of their errors ; there will 
be but a brief interval allowed them to repent over the dis- 
graceful alteriialive which they have brought upon them- 
selves. 

The sjiecLilative traders m the prejudices of tlioir eouii- 
trymeii have been labouring another point. The inlluenco 
of a name and of historical recollections is very great, espe- 
cially with a peo])le tenacious of constitutional traditions; 
hut t ) raise the cry of corporation robbery, imd to lulminato 
anew on the invasion of charters hv the Stuart brothers, is 
attributing a groat deal too iniicli to our presiuit capabilities 
for delusion. The inquiry instituted hy WiUuim IV\, at 
the request of tlie House of C'ominons, is directed to the 
ascertaining - in the first place, what are the principal- 
trusts, originally or successively im])ressed upon corpora- 
tions:— in the second, how far they liavi* been faithfully 
conijihed w ith. If the result of such an imjuiry should ler- 
min.ite in the exposure of ahusc'^, and in the crimination 
of deliiKjuenls, or should force njioii the public- the convic- 
tion, that eitlier the object or the mechanism of these insti- 
tutioii.-^ can he improved,— is thal a ground, not of thank- 
fulness and rejoicing, bul of apprehension and reproach? 
Never was tlTerc a measure of winch tlie scojie was more 
emphatically and comprehensively the public good. No 
jiarty triumph can he aided by it, but indirectly and conse- 
quentially ; that, too, on on© supposition only— the supposi- 
tion, that it is the Tories alone, and not the Whigs, who 
are implicaled and interested in the corruptions, which 
public opinion has so repeatedly denounced, and will so 
soon speedily desti'oy. This cannot be the case : the con- 
trary is unfoiluiiatcly and notoriously true. A faulty and 
corrupt system had been too long predominant ; and is, 
in Its nature, too contagious to entitle the Whigs to so 
great a compliment. The claim that the present ministers 
have acquired on the public confidence is this : — Originally 
more aristocratical in tUoir habits, but always more popular 
in their opinions than their ojiponcnts, they have advanced 
with the times ; have seen its signs, and imbibed its cha- 
racter. By the Refoim Bill, they made it imp’ossihle that 
they can ever fall back upon the old track of party politics. 
That measure necessarily threw them into and identified 
them with the public cause. tTo this extent, it may be truly 
said that, in comparison with the Tories, they have acquired 
a new and greater interest in bringing back all our institu- 
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tions to purer and more public principles. If it continues to 
be an interest, from the benefit of which the Tories remain 
excluded, it will bo the Tories fault. 

It requires all the self-assurance of Tory pairiotism to 
discover a resemblance between the naturo of the present 
Commission and that of the celebrated proceedings against 
corporations by the Stuarts. Day and night are not more 
dilfercnt. It was the contrast of those proceedings to 
the present, and not their analogy, which made them 
a ensis m tlie history of the country. I’he composition 
of juries, and of householder constituencies, as already 
settled by law, will not be touched, whatever course our 
future legislation on corporations may happen to pursue. 
Yet the ambition of new modelling corporations would 
never have occurred to tlie Stuarts but on this account. 
They cared nothing about mayors and alddfmCn, tolls 
7'iSftd chahties ; but a great deal about juries and par- 
liaments - the only hope then and ever, of individuals 
and of tlie ]inl)he, the last asylums for civil and religious 
freedom. They sought to obtain a friendly sheriff*, that 
they iniglit control the justice ol' the kingdom by means of 
a packcfl and devoted jury on political trials. They sought 
to trnnsl'er the olliees and revenues of every borough to 
polrtieal parli/ans, in order to secure the return of the 
court candidate at all elections. AV bother the grand jury 
was to find a bill against Lord Shaftesbury, or to throw it 
out — wliellier Lord liussell was to be accpiitted or to be con- 
demned, — d( ])(;nded on the politics of the Shenfi' of London. 
The coincKlonce is not very sfriking between the researches 
in wdncli Sir F. I’algravt' and his eolleagiies are now cn- 


^periment met the utmost wishes of the court. If a 
charter could be fbrfeitedfor the most trifling illegality, > as# 
by an unauthorised rate, it was extremelV improbable but 
that a flaw of some kind or other mi^t w found in she 
title of every corporation throughout the kingdom. 

Quo warrantos were evidently only meant to be introduc- 
tions to surrenders. This latter intrigue looked precisely 
the same way. The following entry in Narcissus Luttrcirs 
“ Brief Historical Relation" (July, JfiSd) is just what we 
^ould ha^e expected of tlie principality of Durham — the 
see which, according to the saving of the northern circuit, 
the Refoniialion never reached. The mayor, Aldermen, 
and commoji council of the city of Durham have surren- 
dered their charier into the hands of the Bishop of Durham, 
who has reservi d to himself and his successors in that see, 
the power of approving nnd eonlirming the mayor, recorder, 
aldermen, and <*onimi»n council of the city. O tempora f ” 
On recapitulating the indiircincnts’ under which charters 
were surrdndel-cMl, Roger North exhibits another celebrated 
character as a principal pc'ri ormcr. “ When Lord C. J. Jeffries 
Went the nortlicrVi ein iut, he luul taken upon him, and ac- 
cordingly \ahu’d himself t > the king fordoing great matters 
tow'ards bringing in of charters, as it was called ; and, by 
his own contrivance (as I have ver} good reason to gucs.s), 
to procure for himscll as great an authority in the northern 
circuit (which he was appointt*il for) as was possible, the 
king was per'-iiadcd to pn'seiit him with a ring, publicly 
taken from his own finger, m token of lus majesty’s accept- 
ance of Ins most emirieiil .‘services. And this by way of 
precursor: which being blazoned in the (lazette, his lord- 


gaged, aid<*tn l)> th#' zealous concurrence of the (lueen of I ship went clown into the countiy as, from the king, Le"atu-*i 
corporal K^ns, ^tlm nictropohs cd’ England, and the hostile (t Lafrn\ esteemed a mighty fasourite: which, together 
quo w^arrarTto of L. .L Saunders. Roger North divides the with his lofty airs, made all the charters, like the walls of 
transactions on rliarters between 1('.K2 and IGKB into three Jericho, tall down before liim : and he rciurned laden with 
classe.s. 1. (^uo warrantos; 2. Surrenders; .3. Regula- Mirrendevs, the spoils of lowua ; which, w'lth certain other 
tioiis which partition, ho sats, may be marked- 1. Good ; peiTormances in that voyage, not a subject here, adNanced 
2. Inditlhnmi ; d. Bad. There can he no more unexcep- his pretensions to favour al court." The extent to which 
tioiiahle w’ltm ss to the pohey of this disgraeeful era than this dabbling in eorporaticais had he."' carried, and thi; 
himsell. No pel son, also, w as more interested 111 defending extent to w hich tlie Tory party was cianmitted in it, is 
the legal proc -.'dings eomprised m his fir.st division, since evident from the obserMit ions made by this partial biogra- 
his hrolliers L > -d Keeper Guilford (whose parts, according pher upon a clause olTercd in the House of Commons after 
to Burnet, were all turned to craft) and Sir Dudley North ,the revolution. It was proposed to disable all tho.se persons 
wcie im|>]u aled m the adMce and managemciit of them, who had been conciTiied in thb siirrender.s and renewals of 
The account is c(»n!ained in two works, called the Exainen, charters, Ironi xoting lU elections of members to serve in 
rd the j.ifi' of l.oid Keeper Guilford. His notice of the parliament. On this it is stated that the humour had been 
ease of London on tlie (juo warranto makes it unneccssarv so general, that the “ few ('f any account in the nation, wh-# 
to examine his* hlustenng statement concerning the rest, were desirous to be; owmed for roNulisls, wdiether for n'al 
“ I'his great city w'ns among the earliest, that wx*re (jiies- opinion, or tollowing the exanijde of others, or out of a 
tiuiied at 1.1 w for forfeiture, and 1 shall venture to say with gaiety of belia\iiuir (m the ginernineiil side, but would all. 


more of reason than any otlier in England." On his ow-n being the greali-r and much more vahiahle jjart of the 
shewing London, llieicfore, was the worst. 'J'he eomiiione&t nation have been sw ept at once out ol their riglit of election." 
reader of Enghsli history has it in his power to become AVhen the walls of .lencho (as he calls them) had fallen 
thoroughly acqirunted witli the specific otfcncoH which it downi, the remaining '.tep was an easy unc. It was only 
had eomniilted, and the height which its enormities had to enter and taUo ])os^ession. Whattwer the advocate (d’ 
reached. Two oll'ences only are stated in the pleadings, the earlier policy may atVcct to believe, this w'as its direct ob- 
The tirstw'as a petition to the kmg from the common jecLund ineMhibh- ei)nsc(|uence. “ Then this trade of eharlci s 
<-oiincil, complaining that the juiblic justice of the kingdom ran to excess, and turned to an avowed praetice of garbling 
had received interruption by the prorogation of parliament’ corporations in nrder to carry elections to the parliament; 
the second w'as a hve-law, by which the common council and a committee of council was appointed to manage th-- 


levied a toll on persons coming to their market. The sub- j regulations, us they were called ; and there was iiii itincrLii i. 
stantial ollence which constituted the provocation to the i crew of the worst of men, that wrought m the towns to h.; 
court vva«. none of these. R. North hirnseTf grounds the regulated, under direction of tlie coniiiiiftee. These \u*n? 


justification of the quo warranto on a single fact. The fact 
was noilher mure nor less than this, that the grand jury 
had thrown out an indictmeat for treason against Lord 
Shaftesbury. “ What, in the name of justice, (he exclaims,) 
had the government to do when Ignoramus w'us mounted 
m Cathedra, and there was a declared stop put to all stale 
criminal law ; to say nothing of the ordinary and civil 
couise, and how factiously partial it wal carried on in Lon- 
don and Middlesex ? " It would have been more to the 
purpose if he had invoked the name of law than that of jus- 
tice, when the real reasons of the pioveeution were different 
(and were known to every citizen in London to be different) 
from those on which the prosecution nominally proceeded, 
and on whic.h judgment was obtained. The regulations, on 
which, after judgment had been obtained upon the quo 
warranto, the king proposed to renew the charter, gave the 
crown a veto, and more than a veto, on tho election of the 
most important city officers. R. North states, unreservedly, 
that tlie regulations were expressly intended to " obviate 
the recrudescence of those ignoramus abuses for the fbture 
that had been so scandalous before.” The success of this 


termed re gill alois : and, iiccordnig to their rharacters and 
designations, mayors, ahlenncn, recorders, common coun- 
cils, and frociiuMi, were modified and established. The 
Lord (JhiefJustiee JeflVies was cnpiially eoneerried in the 
first of these exorbiuuu ies, and puslie.s matters, through all 
tho degrees, into thosi; exeesscs I nu-ntionofl. At first it 
was lus way of making court, luir, at I.Tst, it was his shield 
and defence. For he and liis el.aii, one Sir N. Butler and 
(1 should have first said) the Lord Sunderland, were, by 
tlicso practices, become sf) obnoxious in the reign of IGng 
James II.. tied, know'ing iliey could not stand the fury of 
tiny parliament, they laboured, by manifest provocations of 
the people, carried on affectedly by them, at length to come 
to that height, us to be able to shew the king Aat all par- 
liaments were inipraeticable, and to prevail upon him to 
live without any at all. And, by that means, they might 
continue great, and be secure ; otherwise, that is, if ever 
there was a parliament, they* must certainly fall a sacrific> 
to the fury of the commons. But these extremes asperse 1 
tho whole subject-matter, as well what w'as just a.s unjust, 
jieasonable as unreasonable, all alike sulRjrbd under the 
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obloquy ; aiul nono ever concerned themselves to distin- 
moie than if there had been no difference at all from 
the Arat to the lust. And the very law itself, that is, the 
lej^al, and fsometimes) necessary process of quo 
warranto came well iiij^h to be entirely abolished. For so 
men run from one extreme to another, and, as the Enfrlish 
niode is, rerorin, not by restorinpf, or mending, but by kick- 
ing down, all at onre, vvhate^cl‘ is abused, though, in itself, 
never so gi)od." By the examination of Roger North before 
a committee ol tlie House; of Lords, in 1689, it seems that 
i-M2 new charteis were granted from the years 1682 to 1688, 
both Inch: ive. (9 State Trials, DO.").) 

The result of this shaniefiil plot is no soeret in English 
history. Tory writers iiekiiowledgo it ; Tory gelitloracu dis- 
dained and deplored it. Evelyn had the feelings of a 
cavalier. But he oh.',erves, in 1685, with e^ident disgust on 
the clFect of the new charters in changing the electors ; and 
adds, that mean persons set up gentlemen's servants, who 
v/ere said to ha\e been recommended by the court. Lord 
Bath alone was reported to have taken ith him info Corn- 
n all no fewer than Aftccii charters : “ so some call him 
Prinee Elector." 

This is the evil precedent, with the danger of whose 
recurrence it is sought to alarm the honest prejudices in- 
dulged in by the khiglish people in favour of old things, and 
of aneient courses. Trinity College and J)r. Wordsworth 
might as well lake fnghf on reineinhermg the mandate 
W'liieli W'as served Jaiiics II. on Magdalen College and 
Dr. Hough. In matter and in iiiaiiner, in form, in prin- 
ciple, and in ohji'ct, what can he more unlike? The public 
will soon be in possession of the evidence taken by the 
iminicipal eommission. For the measures w'hudi that e\i- 
denre may make if necessary to propose, miiiisterd will be 
answerable to God and to tlieir country. The partienlar 
measures doiiiand a cautious and a compreheii'^ive consider- 
ation. But no inunieipal reform can he w'orthy of the 
name, unless it eiVeetnally prot(;elh the j>ul)lir against the 
wasteful appropriation of corporation \)roperty which has 
occurred at Cambridge; as wadi as against those eoutaim- 
nating practices by wdindi the municipal and parliamentary 
elections of ]a^ice^ter, Li\erpool, and Norwich ha^e beeii 
eijually disgraced. 


THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 

Within tlifse lew weeks the Geiu’rul Slnp-Ow ueis’ Soiietj, 
a pow'erful bod} eoinjiosed of peisons eoiUH^rlcd with the 
shipping inhTost in all the principal ports of the kingdom, 
lla^e published a R'^port drawn up In their Commiitee lor 
till' ])asi yen ’, iii which the following poNsage oemirs in refer 
(Mice to tiv’ e\ ideiice n'specting this hrnnch of tin* national 
industry puldislied in the late Hepoit of the Select Cnm- 
luittee of the House ol‘ C'Oniuioiis on Manufactures, Ckun- 
merce, and Sliippiiig ; — . 

“ The limit** of a rrpoit w ill not admit (jf any detailed ana- 
lysis of thi.s rciiiiivkaldo testimony, nor of .uiy elaborate reason- 
ing on the conclusions to which it irresistihl} leads; hut it may 
safely ho averred, that ni'ver were opinions more tiiunqdiaiitly vin- 
dicated — never were assertions more unanswerably established, 
than arc the ojnmons and assertions w Inch have been from time to 
time advanced on the ])iirt of tlie recogiiized organs for coiivcyiio’- 
the scutimeuts of British shi])-o\vners, hy the coiicuirent spiiil and 
bearing of the evidence. Many of those important questions 
which have lieen most vediemenlly contested, must now be consi- 
dered as Anally set at rest. The loiig-contoiMeil, uml still existing 
depression of the shipjiiiig interest — tliu paiiial production and 
gieat aggravation of 4hstres8 caused hy continual changes in our 
navigation system — tlio ultei impossihihty of the successful main- 
tenance of an unrestricted competition with foreign navigation — 
the gross injustice of tlie imposition of iieculmr and exclusive 
burdens ou maritime commerce, for pin poses purely national, 
while exposed to that competition — the declining quality and esti- 
mation of British tonnage — the emh.urassmeut, decay, and ruin of 
the British shiji-owncr — may now be viewed as iiicontroveitible 
])ositjon8. Nor is the light less valuable which lias been thrown 
on those facts, which, aj)iH‘aring difficult to reconcile, have hereto- 
fore been inaidioiisly ])erverted to the detriment of the cause of 
the ship-owner, and artfully adduced to invalidate the truth of his 
statements. The increasing stake of an individual in shipping 
can no longer lie advanced os conclusive evidence that the capit^ 
ulready embarked is proAtably invested. Tenacity of pursuit of 
maritime commerce is shown to be perfectly compatible wifhlong^. 
continued loss, and to afford no proof of any present prosperity or 
approaching improvement. Even tbo production of new ships is 


proved, from^ ’Iho peculiarity of many of the circumstances by 
which it is induced, to be by no means inconsistent with the 
same apparently interminable depression. To these inferences from 
the recorded testimony solemnly given before a Parliamentary tri- 
bunal, youb committee are especially induced to advert, because, if 
generally known and forcibly urged, they can scarcely fail to exer- 
cise a powerful influence on public opinion snd on future ineasures 
affecting the shipping interest. That interest, it must now be 
perfectly obvious, is in such u condition that, while it will be the 
part of shiji-owners to use every endeavour to oilupt Iheniselvee to 
the altered state of the times, and of the relations of tlie countiy, 
foreign and domestic, it must no les-i plainly be the duty of the 
legislature and the government to afford to British navigation 
every relief from burden and restriction that may l:e compatible 
with the general interests of the nation, and every protection and 
encourugement that may no'l* be inconBi.stent with national faith. 
British piaritime commerce will not bear the hazard of further 
ex])eriments ; by which, not merely will its success now be com- 
promised, but its verj' existence endangered. And after the {lubli- 
cation of the mass of evidence now referred to, your committee 
Can scaicely doubt the universal admission of the justice of that 
alternative lor which they have long contended, though under 
opposition, misrepresentation, and obloquy, — eitlur Unit those pecu- 
liar burdens and restrictions to which, fur objects of national 
policy and in winch lie lias no separate or exclusive interest, the 
ship-owner is ex])osed, should be removed ; or that jiroteotion 
sboubl he extended and continued to him ecpiivalent to tlie disqua- 
hlicalion created hy those burdens.” 

Fi ‘oni tlu; strong and (‘onrulcnt longiiage lim* cnqduycJ, 
we have been indnced to gu ()\er, \er} (‘iirefully, tlie whole 
of the CA iilence referved to, winch extends lu iiboAc L\5I) folio 
pages, uml cunisists* of unswers tu lu'url} dOOO cjm'htions ; and 
althoiigh Ave cannot sa} that wo lia\e ’ een i< Chided b} an 
Jinionnl of mforiiiation iil tdl conTsjionding tojlie rjuantit} 
of leUer-pre.ss through Avhich we ha\e hud to AMiue'(lbr even 
A\hen the av it nesses (‘onfim' iheiiisidAes to iiialter.s of fuct, it 
is Avondeiful hoAv iniieli njietilion, how much con'. liidiction, 
and hoAv nuich unciM'taintA or ignorance eiicuniher their 
slaleinents) ; we ilo not regret the time and tronhle we have 
hestoAAed, seeing that llie iiiA estigaUon lias h'ft ns in no soVt 
of douhl A\hul(wcr as to an\ of thi' iioints aliont Aihich we 
\Ai.sh“d to make n]) our minds whenA\e ('iitcrcd iqion it. 
AVe iierfeclU agree A\ith the Shiii-Owiiei s' Socu'tA , when 
the} say, that “ man} of those important (jmstions Avliicli 
luiAe been most Aeheinentl} contestinl must noAV be eon- 
sideri’d as Anally set ul rest.’’ AVe must, bowcAei, explain 
oiirsehes. AVe are far from intending to eliaraeterize tliin 
('\ idi nct‘ as affording a conijilete view ol' the sidip'ct to which 
it relates, or as at all calculated b\ itself to brin}5 Hn* state of 
the .slopping intcnst full} or fairl} hetlire the luiblic. That 
is not iK Aalue. Its AulLielie-* m iK hemg 1h(' rnce of the 
o]»ponenls of onr present sy si (‘in of connneicial t>ohcy, m so 
lar ns tin* shijijiing inl('n*sl is eonci'riied. It jdaei's hefoiv 
u.s the sum of AAhal facts and reasonings those ]iai‘ties have 
to allege in siqijiort ofthi' ehimonr they liiiAe so long kepi 
up, and of the hold assertions m A\hicliTheA ha\e heen in the 
liahit of dealing. It enal)h‘s ns to iindLTStaml the true cha- 
racter of all that noise. AA^’ liaAi-lieri' the rat-tattoo AAitli 
AA’hieli our ears liaAc .so long heen stormed, resohed, us it 
were, into Us eoinponenl eltMiienls, and eati tell Iioav much of 
i1 IS due to the Aveight of the stroke, and hoAA much to the 
emi>tine.s.s of the drum. 

It was iiuliiral and almost imavoidahle that the OAidence 
collecti'd hy tlif; Committee should present oiiIa a one-.^idc’d 
exjiosition of the shipping ipiestioii. Owing to causes Avhich 
Ave shall notice presently, it is inirjui'Stionahle not only that, 
ship-OA\ners have not for sonj^e time past heen making the 
large jirofits to Avlmdi they were Airmerly aeeustoimMl, hut 
lliat, at present, their business is generally in a somew hat de- 
pressed state. In these circiim stances tJiere is of eourse no 
w ant of persons read} and eager to come lorw ard with com- 
plaints of declining, trade and had tunes. On the other 
hand, there is little or no indiicdnent for those differently 
cirenTiistunced, or holding o))posite opinions, to obtrude Ihum- 
selves upon the public attention. They huAe no object to 
attain hy jires&ing their view\s. Tlie parties Avho And them- 
selAes not prospering under the existing stati' of things, or 
who think tliat they would prosper more under another 
system, have, or, which is the same thing, imagine they have, 
a strong interest in endeavouring to bring about a change. 
The appointment of the C'ommittee was the very opportunity 
which they panted for. It might be said to have been ap- 
pointed exclusively fur them. tWhen did it happen that the 
croakers of the hour did not flock up in troops whenever such 
a funnel was opened to them through which they might 
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vent their melodious murmurings into the^ublic ear ? Those 
who wanted no change had no motive for putting themselves 
to the same trouble and expense. It wasnot iAorc natural for 
the others to offer themselves to the Committee than it was 
for them to stay at home. They had nothing te_ urge and 
nothing to demand. 

But more than this. Even if the existence of the present 
system had been threatened, none of the ship-owners, as 
such, had any interest in defending it. Tlie utmost that 
can bo looked for from the most reasonabl(5»among this body 
of persons is, that they should not be hostile to the relaxation 
of the old Navigation law that has taken place, and that 
they should sec tliat that relaxation was unavoidable. W(‘ 
can hardly expect that many of them should be at^nt and 
fondly attached partizans of the change, or particularly 
eager to break a lance in defence of the new arrangements 
ivlieneviii* they may be assailed. If the whole question were, 
which were btist lor the ship-owners, perhaps the old system 
would deserve to be preferred to the new. At any rate, if 
the public interest were to be altogether thrown out of view, 
there are some ob\'ious eoiisiderations which, especially with 
largo houses already establislicd in the trade, might natu- 
rally enough go fur to recommend a retiu-n to the former ex- 
clusni; ariangciiK'nls. To the parties in whose favour it is * 
maintained, a monopoly is frccincntly (though not always) 
lK*tt(T than an open trade. The advantages, at least, are 
more conspicuous and more alluring. The) obtrude thein- 
sehes more distinctly upon the obsci*vation, and they look 
something more certain and j^iibstuntial than the j)ro.spects 
of a business to be pursui'd amidst the struggles of general ' 
competitioi^... The system of a raoufipoly is that to \ihicli 
the di'aler, we ma> say, instinctnely or conslitiitionally 
clings. liis heart and its affections nuturall> art*. 

And no doubt if the pri'sent bod\ of British ship-owners 
could .secure to themselves tli(‘ same amount of carriage ' 
to and from tins country whieli the} now divide* with their j 
foreign n\als, that would be a good flung fdr tiieni, u liate\ er | 
if iiiiglil lie for tlic rest of us. Wq do not beluwe that by ! 
any alteration of the presenit law tins benefit could be ob- j 
tamed lor them, e\eii at any yucntlce on the part of the 
nation generally ; but ^^e are not pre\iave(i tO iiUV ♦bat, cNcry 
thing hut their interest being disregarded, it might not 
be possible, 1)} reverting to a isysgtin of proteetion, to make*! 
the’* pro fit. 3 larger than they at present ore. Some of the ] 
witnesses ])ropo.->e that bounties should be grani»-'rl on the j 
import and export of goods in British vessels. Wc* cannot ^ 
expect thalf British shipowners should vei*} violently oppose 1 
suidi a proj(‘cl ns tins. On the contnir}, we should think it ' 
somewhat surpiisiiig, that, if there was any chance of getting j 
a law toiluil effect pas.scd, the} should not almost to a man ! 
be in favour of it. IVe need not therefiire wonder that of' 
the witnesses who presented themselves to be examined by j 
the Coiiiimtlee, iiearl} all were the advocates of a change in j 
the law. Out ol’ twenty-live onl} two were not opjiosed 
to the eontiiuiaiice of the present system. And even these 
two gentlemen probably would not stand out very obstinately 
against a return to the* old restnetue system, if the legisla- 
ture should attemid to force i1 back upon them. 

But the Bhip-Owners’ Society are greatly mi.stakeii if 
they .suppose that the public, will accept of this singh* fact, 
of the unanimity, or all but unanimity, of these witnesses, as 
proMiig all the strange things (and some (^’them are not a 
little strange) whic.h they haNe put into their Report. It 
proves, in fuel, nothing at all. Nobody doubted, before this 
evidence was published, that there were a great manj more 
than tw^enty three ship-owners who held the opinions here 
expressed, although few probably were aware how little the 
auid believers had to allege in fav^our of their creed that could 
recommend it to public patronage. We suppose, hovvev er, 
that when the oinnions in qitestion eu’C said to be “ tn- 
umpbantl} vindicated” by the evidence, wo must under- 
stand the phrase to mean merely that they were maintained 
by the greater number of the persons examined ; for in any 
other sense the boast is really too absurd to be gravely 
uttered. 

What the evidence does prove in this direction is of very 
insignificant amount. It proves that freights are much lower 
than they have been, — that a good many ships have not 
proved profitable speculations, — that the same ship is not 
now worth the same sum in money which it was worth a 
few years ago, — and that in«some few ports the tonnage, and 
also the ship-building business, have declined. Beyond 
these simple facts, no one of which is either new to the public. 


or in any respect alarming or extraordinary, wc arc at a loss 
to refer to a single fragment of information contained in this 
evidence which has even the semblance of hewing to bear 
out the doctrines or assertions of the Society's Report. 

It is the favourite theory of the class of reasoners to wlfich 
the membors of the Society belong, to attribute the changed 
cireuinstancos of the shipping interest to the operation of 
the treaties concluded some years ago with various foreign 
powers, under llie act of pailiaraent known as the Reci- 
procity of Duties Act. This act was passed in 1823 ; and 

the beginning of the following year, arrangements were 
made in confonnit} vnth its provisions, either b^^tr^ty or 
by an order in council, with Prussia, Sweden, jDenmark, 
the Nctherlmids, nnd the Haiise Towns. Russia, France, the 
South American States, and Austria, afterwards c^eed to 
place Iheir intercourse with this country on a similar foot- 
ing. 

The ancient national policy of IJngland seems to havo 
afforded po p/oteetioii, b} means of exclusive privileges, to 
the shipping of the country. It is true that, in the year 
1381, (the 5tli yf Richard IT.) an act of parliament was 
pa.sscd, 04‘dcriTig, in substance, '‘that for increasing the 
sliijipiug of England, of late much diminished, none of the 
king*.s subjects shall lierraner ship any kind of merchan- 
dize, either outward or lionicward, but only in ships of the 
king's siil)ji‘cts, on forfeiture of ships and merchandize, in 
which ships al.so, the gi eater part of the crews shall be the 
king's subjeels^" But this regulation does not seem to 
ha\e been long obser^e(l. Indeed, tlie very next year we 
find the im])ortanl modifieation introduced, that, where no 
Kiiglisii sliqis wi're to be had, merchants might export or 
import m foreign ships. A few vears after (1 390) it was 
found necessarv to reticat the enactment in a new statute 
(the lath Richard IT. cli. C.),b> wbii-h all English merchants 
are bound tofreighi only in Engle li .ships, and not in those 
of foreigners; pnwided tha oicnars vf Hugh ships take 
reasonable gains fur the freight of the same'\\ It is evi- 
dent that a law of this loose dc'ncription could have very 
little ell'eet. Accordingly, Lord Bacon, in his Life of Ilenrv 
^ VII., in iK'tintiK a law passed^ in tl»- -^car of flint king 
I (1 155), prCxliuiimg me iiuportaliun of Gabeon or Guienne 
Wine, except by English, Irisli, or AVelshmen, and in their 
own shipping, remarks that v* almost all tlie ancient statutes 
incite, b\ all means, to bring in idl soils of commodities, 
having for end cheapness, and not looking to the point of 
slate conconiing the naval power.” But e\en this act of 
Henry VII., brought in by him fiom his “ care,” Bacon 
tells us, “ to make his realm potent at sea as well as by 
land, " did not go the lengtli of proliibiting the employment 
of foreign shipping in all eireunistaiiees. The “stranger’s 
ship” was onl} to he rejeeii'd if tlie nien hant “might havo 
suflleicnt freight in the same ))ort in a denizen's ship.” 

From this act we may date the coriiiiieneemont of the 
policy which went to confine both the export and import of 
Tiierehandize, except in certain peculiar circumstances, to 
English ships, or, in other words, to give to thorn exclu- 
sively nearly the v\h()le earn ing-trade of the coimtr}'. This 
sv stem, however, although estaldished by the law, appeal's 
to have been found too oppressive to be practically adhered 
to. Towards the middle of tlu* seventeenth century it had 
come to pass, we are told, that the conveyance of goods into 
the country took place ehiefiy in Dutch vessels. “It had 
been observed with concern,'’ sa}s Anderson, “that the 
merchants of England, for several years past, had usually 
freighted the Hollander's shipping I'or bringing home their 
own merchandize, because their freight was at a lower rate 
than that of English ships. The Dutch shipping were, 
therefore, made use of even for nil porting our own Ante* 
ncan products, whilst our own shipping lay rotting in our 
harbours ; our mariners also, for want of employment at 
home, went into the service of the Hollanders." It was 
under these ciri'iimstaiiccs, and at the impulse of national 
re.scntmeiit, as well as on considerations of policy, that the 
first Navigation Act was passed by the Long Parliwaent in 
1C31. “The said Rump rarliamcnt of England,^’ vmtes 
the author we have just quoted, in his strange style, in 
which the historic and the gossiping often contend so 
amusingly with each other, “ now made another most ex- 
cellent and memorable law for the advancement of our sliip- 

* See Anderion*! ♦♦ Origin of Commerce/* 1. 373. (Edit, oi 
1787.) 

t Ibid. p. 384. 
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pinfr, navigation, ami plantations.” This is the famous 
statute, which, as afterwards confirmed (in 1G60) by the 
1 2th Charles 11 . ch. 1 8„ is commonly known by the name of 
the Navigation Act. It provided generally, that no mer- 
chandize, cither of Asia, Africa, or America, should he* 
im^rted into England in any but English-built ships, 
navigated by an English coiiiniandcr, and nianried to the 
extent of threc-lljurths of the crew by Englisliiuen ; and 
that no European merchandize should he inipoi*ted in 
foreign ships, except such as sliould he brought directly 
from the original place of its growth or manufacture. ^ 

We shall not slopto consider whether or not this system, at 
the time i^'Was introduced, came r(*coinnicnded bj its ten- 
dency to promote certain great national objects^ whieli were 
sufficient to i-ornpensate for its nianil'cst juiblie disadvan- 
tages in a comnieveial iioint of view. It is all(‘ged hj its 
admirers, that by the encouragement which it ga\e to the 
extension of inaritiine enterpnse, il had tlie efl'eet of jdacing 
the naval power of th(‘ 'coiintr) on a far broader and firmer 
basis than^ it ever conhl otherw ise have atiainfYl. Sir 
Josiah Child, WTiting in Itins, declares it as his ojiinion 
that, but for tha Na\igation Act, the English would not 
have been owmers of one-half of the shipping or trade, nor 
have employed onc-half of the seamen they then had. Il 
certainly, at any rate, iiccomiilisluMl its more immediate 
object, that of dealing a heaxyhlow nl the m aril mie pros- 
perity of Holland. It doi-s not follow, however, that it 
benefited the English to the sariK* extc'iit to which it in- 
jured their rivals. Its mconAcnience, in oc<*asioning scar- 
city and dearness of foreign eommodities, was \(*r> soon 
ftevercly felt. “The novelty of this Navigation Act, ' .sa>s 
Anderson, who treats with ver} 1ofl> coiitcmipt any doubt as 
to the good policy of the measure, “and the ignoram-e of 
some traders, occasioned at fir.sl loud complaints, that, al- 
though our own pc’ojdc had not shipping enough to imjxjrl 
from all parts wlialcver the} wanted, they were, neverthe- 
less, by this law, debarred reeei\mg due supplies of mer- 
chandize from other nations, who uni} could, and till then 
did, import them.” We are told m Roger ( 'uke's Discourse of 
Trade, after the pasting 

ofthfi Ad of 1641, (iKOmiiiuirs --i- ;;; 

Onc-third dearer than belbn* ‘‘at which,” romaiks An- 
derson, with groat scorn, “ luuic but such a head as his 
would have wondered.” Coke goes on to state, that at tlie 
same time seamen's wages rose so liigh, that the Muscovy 
and Greenland trades were wholly lost in eonscfiUCTice. 

The system thus established, how ever, coiifiviued tube 
steadily acted upon down to our own djiy. Rut, besides the 
exclusive right of impovi and export, thus to a great extent 
granted to British shipping, the (muI aimed at was further 
attempted to he secured by a s}stem ol' discriminating 
duties, according to which, ('Veii the commodities that were 
allowed to he imiiorted in liaeign A(*ssels, Avere more highly 
taxed, when so imported, than when they were brought in 
those of this eoiintr} . From a notion, also, that some de- 
scriptions of foreign eomineree were as much to he dreaded 
and shunned, from their tendency to diminish private and 
public wealth, as others w'ere to be sought after on the 
opposite account , the duties upon the importation of the same 
commodities w ere made to vary according to the country 
fi’om W’hich the commodities came, in such a manner as to 
have, in many instances, the elfeet of a complete prohibition 
upon the introduetion of the jiroduce of certain countries. If 
this had been done upon considerations having nd'ereiice to 
the national power or safety, the proceeding, although pro- 
bably grounded in all cases upon mistaken Mews, might 
have lS?en mon' intelligible. We could understand, for 
instance, though w'e might not apiiroAc, a line of public 
policy founded uiion the principle of restricting, as much as 
possible, the general intercourse of the ])eo})le of this king- 
dom with those of France, one of the foreign countries with 
regard to which fliis commercial jealous} was always most 
strongly evidenced. But the most curious part of tin* ab- 
surdity W’as, that the tibjeetioii was taki'ii siiiipl} to the 
intercha^^tjf commodities between the two countries. Tin* 
comm«x|A|yith France, it was actually believed, could oiil} 
entafttf t|P&e annual pecuniary loss upon this kingdom. On 
the pcacb'^ Utrecht, in 1713, it Avas proposed that a eom- 
morciol treaty should l>e concluded between France and 
England, the. leading provision* of which was, that as to 
all duties, impositions, or customs whatsoever, conoernin.g 
persons, goods, merchandize, ships, freights, seamen, navi- 
gation, and commerce, each country should be placed by the 


other on the iboting of the most fkvoured foreign nation ; 
that is to say, that the duties imposed by each upon tho 
productions of the other, should not exceed those im- 
posed upon the same productions imported from any other 
country, dliit when the bill Ibr carrying this treaty into 
efi'cct W'as introduced in the House of Commons, it threw 
the whole country into an uproar. The motion for bringing 
it in, on the 14th of May, was only canied after a debate 
which lasted till ten o'clock the next morning. Tlie oppo- 
sition, howcvei*, en this occasion, although fierce and ohsti* 
nate, was not numerically strong. But the excit<?ment 
that raged out of doors cAentually succeeded in drawing 
o\er so many members to the popular side, that after the 
bill bad been earned Ibi'ward se\eral stages, it was CATn- 
tually, on the 18th of Juve, throAvn out by a majority of 
194 l(» 185. The chief public organ by wliich the ojipo- 
sition to the lueasure Avas carried on, Avas a jiapcr which 
appeared weekly, under the title of “ The British Mer- 
chant, or Commerce Preserved.” It was understood to he 
the production of an association of merchants; and it 
adAocatod the principles of tho existing system to their 
utmost extent. Its authors attempt exl to make out that, in 
siieli u eominiTci* between this country and hVance as tho 
treaty proposed, England W'ould incur an annual loss not 
imicli short of a million and a half sterling. This drain- 
ing of our resources was to arise*, to use the words of An- 
derson, who thinks the calculation a Aery able and eon- 
cliisne one, “not onl} from the Anst consum])tion of 
tbeir nlhinng aaiih^s and brandies, but of luinibeiless other 
articles m the maiuifnrtures of silk, lace, linen, lU'cdle- 
wm*k, and paper, besides Ihiits,” A Awi,ter, in his 

AicAVson many ollu'r siihjeets, as Avidl as on thfs, fai a head 
of Ills age, the cel(*l)nilt*(l Daniel Di'toe, attempted' to meet 
the luiscdi'eAems nonsense of the “ British ]\l('rchanl,'' h} a 
eemiUer weekl} publiealioii, whiedi lie entitled “ Mercator, 
or CommeMTe RetrioAed. ' But the torre'nl w as toe) furious 
tube stemmed by the (‘fiorls of sober loason. Anelerson 
designates Deioe', one of the abk'st and bonc'sti'st [lolitical 
A\ri1e‘rs this e*oiintrA ever produ(‘e*d, as a tool whom the 
ministers found to justil'v the'ir rush and w ild e*ondu( 1. “ It 

W’as so appaioiii,'' ho goes on to soa, “that oui trade to 
France had ever been a ruinous one; and that, if the 
flBritish Parliament should consent to reduce the high duties 
anel take oil' the prohibit !Mis, so prudonllv hud on French 
comuioilh IPs, it AVoiild efleednallA rmn the Avry he'sl branches 
()1‘ our commerce, and A\ould th(‘rel)V eh'piive* many hun- 
dred thousand mamifacturers of their siihsfsteiici* (which 
Avas also supported by petitions from man} parts ol‘ the 
kingdom); that, hllhough a great majorit} of that House 
oi’ Commons was, in other respects, closeU attached to the 
ministr>, the bdl Avas ri*iected by a Tnujority of nine voices, 
after the most eminent merchants had hct'ii heard at the 
bar of that House, to the great joy of the Avhole trading 
]>art of tlu* nation, and of all other impartial pco])le.'' 

Th<‘ restrieiive and prohibitory policy, thus siieccssfiilly 
supported ill 1713, subsisted in full vigour for more than a 
century longer. The first great dcAiation from the sAsteni 
Avas eiVeeted by the treaty concluded in ISIT) Avith the 
United States of America, whii*h, soon after the establish- 
ment of their indn])endeii(!e, had fidlowed our example by 
enacting a nuAigation law copied from that of the mother- 
country. Ba the treat} with America, a great deal more 
was conceded than had been proposed by the arrange- 
ment Avith France at the peace of Utrecht ; liir il w'as sti- 
pulated that, m the intercA)urse hetAveen tlic two countries, 
the ships ot each should enjoy precisely equal privileges. 
It has been common to'speak of Mr. (now J^ord Wallace), 
and the late Mr. Huskisson, as having led the Avny iii the 
abnndonmeni of tlie old Navigation Law ; hut the treaty 
A\ith America was (included in the time of Lord Bexley 
(then Mr. Vansittart). It scoraB to have produced no 
injurious consequences which were complained of from any 
i|uiu*tcr. Nor is it c\’cn now’ the fashioif to denounce this 
]>artieular measure as having done any mischief. We do 
not rc<*ollect that, in the course of the evidence before us, 
any one of the ship-OAvners refer to it ns having had any- 
thing to do with the alleged depression of his branch of 
trade. It is, as if by common consent, omitted or forgotten 
in his list of grievances by each. 

Meanwhile, the progress both of opinions and of events 
Avas forcing on further relaxations of the old exclusive 
system. On the 5th of May, 1 820, Mr. Baring laid before 
the House of Conunons the memorable petiti^ from all 
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tlie leading mcrcantUe houses in the metropolis, in which 
the principles, that “ freedom from restraint is calculated to 
^ive the utmost extension to foreign trade, and the best 
flircction to the capital unci industry of the country and 
that “llic maxim of biijin**: in the cheapest mflrket, and 
selling in the dearest, Inch rej^ulates every merchant, is 
stridly apiduahle ns the best rule fm- the trade of the Mhole 
nation, " wen* avowed and ur^cd upon the lofrislature. In 
the course of the Ibllowin*!; year stops w’ore taken to carry 
these doetriiKJs into partial application hy a*reduction of the 
diiti(‘s on Kallic timber, and also by the mitigation to a large 
extent oi‘ the provisions of the Old Navigation Law. The 
latter object was effected by means of five bills, introduced 
by Mr. Wallace, which were passed in the cfjurse of the 
following session. Tliese incasTfivs gave rise to no com- 
plaints of nun or injury t«> trade, any more tlioji t^e treaty 
with Aidevicu bad done some years before. 

But Cl re am stance,', now arose which compelletl a still 
further adnincein llio same direction. Up to this lime, 
foreign <‘ountries had in croneral submitted to the heavy 
diiti(", wliieli wo had long imposed upon the entrance of 
their Ye.''^M‘ls into onr ports, for the protection of our owm 
sliipplng, Avoliont retaliating b\ the adoption of a similar 
polic} lowa^'ds us. The state of Europe for a long period, 
during ubuli our n;na 1 sntiremaev bad thrown into our 
hands the carry mg-lrade of the world upon our own terms, 
liad Ilf course put it out of tb(' ipieslum for other nations to 
make nii\ ',uclj oltempl for ni:iM\ years past. But, what- 
e^er ni:i\ ba^c b(‘C‘ii the li'asocis for the forbearance we had 
expi'i-iciict 1 , it now cb'arl} ap])eared that it was be eon- 
tinned no 1 ^’Tgcr. in lb 2 .{, Bnissia not o^lygn^e ns notice 
11 iiit,^rw( did not change our SAstcin, she would meet it in 
l\w (fiat lias been iiKMitioiuvl ; but procc(*<U‘d to carrA I 
her I 111 cat into ('xecutKui liA the actual imposition of 
disci iiii'iialiiig duties upon the entry of our tomiagi' 
into lier liarl'our«> Tbc'-c are the fac^s, ncAor to lie 
forgolbii II) «-oijsjdi’ring tins question, wbieli made tlu> 
aliaiid«)nmenl of the whole pixiiciple of (lie NnAigation'AcI 
a mailer of ah-ulule neecs-ity on the pai*t of this country. 
That inn'oeiion was not the voluntary experiment of Mr. 
Huskissou. It A\as a iinnemeiit winch aac were eonipcllcd 
to make, uub' .s A\e iiitcmdcd to lose onr foreign trade alt o- 
'getlier. No doubt 'whal^-Aer <-.'iii be entertained that, iP 
W(! bad 1 ol tala'll the nc'w position we did, the example of 
Prussia would lia\(‘ been qiiickl) tollowcd by cAeiw otlier I 
state with V. iiK li we bad an\ eommereial intcreourse. What j 
would oui Nhifi-owners liaAe said to this state of things? j 
What course* d-d tlicA lake on tlic uu'rc appreheii.sioii that j 
it might ]n)ssibly arrne? WliA , they ’joined the otiicr I 
nitert'sls e'oimceled willi the foreign trade of the count iw , in 


have given a prominent place among their subjects of com- 
plaint to the state of the export trade from this country to 
Spain, " in which,*’ they say, “ an advanjaije opproaching 
to monopoly is enjoyed by Spanish shipping, in consequence 
of the heavy discriminating duties imposed on importatiens 
into Spain in British ships.” “ They have not yet,” they 
continue, “htxm enabled to procure a redress of the grievance, 

I but cannot believe that the Britiih government will much 
I longer permit so injuric.us a system to continue without re- 
course to tlioHc nicasiiros of proterthc retaliation which are 
I provided for by the Ri'ciprocity of Duties Act ; of the 
allegwl ad\aiilng(*s of winch act the Spanish ^Vcmment 
has hitherto refused to avail itself.” What strolfgw testi- 
mony to tli» Millie of the Ueciprocity of Duties Act can we 
desire tban Ihis^ But if a treaty, founded upon that act. 
with Spain AAould be suUantageous, how is it possible that 
the shipping mlevest can Inne bei'ii ruined hy the Recipro- 
city Treaties with IVnnnnk, and Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands, and Prussia 

Let us now, however, proceed to the fncts or allegattons hy 
which this ruin i,s attempted to bo made out. The evidence 
taken before the Comnnttce of the llouse ftf Commons ex- 
hibits Aanous account s of ships and shipping concerns which 
appear to Ikiao been unsucn'ssfiil ^jicculations. Without 
contesling tlic corri'clness oflbesc statements, or even enter- 
ing into any exainmation of tlieir iti'ins, we have merely to 
remark that IhcA cannot bo considered as' proving anything., 
NoIkmI) doubts tliaf sifli cases of bad Inek may easily be 
found, and lliaf Ibcv li.n e occurred in mueh greater num- 
bers than would njipoiir fiom tlie show of them got up 
before flu* Connuitlec They happen in all businesses; but 
the shipping biemess, (‘Xpci^ed as it is to uncertainties 
Avhich giM> It niorellu' nature ofa lottery than of an ordinary 
iiiAestment of capital, may be expected to Ik* ])e(*uliarly rich in 
great losses as well as in gri'iit gains. Some of the very 
accounts t.> wbn-b we refer, ihst»hiy this unsteady and 
fluctuating cbavncicr of maritime adAent me, m a manner 
sntficicnllv striking. Take, for iiistani'c, the account of 
the annual profits fiom IftlG to 1831 inclusive, on tlie 
ship PerciAal, 01 with Shields, given in by Mr. Anderson 
(Report, p. J.V2) Me find the following sums (neglect- 
ing fractional parts of a pouijd) s('t a::aiiist different years ; 
1S17, 73(i/.: IslH, 18T), .k'lb/. ; 1820,304/.: 1821, 

H7/. ; 1822, Ifl-t/. ; 182.3, 061/ : 1M28, G.l/. ; 1831, 420/. 
Niimerou.s c\;!ni])lcs of lelnrns cqnallv irregular in amount 
might 1)0 quoted. What can he looked lijr in such a busi- 
ness e\c(*pt maii\ mst.uices both of fortinu's made and fo - 
fuik'.s lo.si, and, m llu* cn^e ofiilniONf ( vers house engaged iii 
if, !)ouks Aioli'iitl} Aarii'gited with lirighf and gltmmy entries. 

“ If \()u AAishcd,” the C'(/nniittee asked Mr. Aikcn of LiAer- 


uminij, iht' e ueriiun'nt to a\ort it h) tlu* very measures pool, “ fo gis e (*it her a (h.! I('i ing ffcconni of the shipping, or 

agmnsi wlncJi iIk'a now er} out as liming brought tlieiii the rcAerso, aou would Iknd itveiv t*asN to put ni an account 

to ruin. Tiie\ ga\e I\Ir. lluskiss iu no rest until lio hud j showing eitht*)- om* or fhi* olh»*r " Piecisi*U , ’ replied^tho 

t'ifeeli'd the riiiioAal of the duties imposed ujum British | AMt ness ; “ I sliould onlv hm e to turn to my ledger to furnish 

ships on eiifeiing tin* ])ort^ of Prus.sia, hy an arrangement | either, or both.'' 


with that powi-r on tlie piineqile of roeiproeity. And they 
were Aei y A\ell pleased tliat a convention ujion the same 
priiicijile should lie concluded AUth ever} ulliei slate that 
AVoLild agri-e to the lerius. 

It IS a curious raeklbat on .i foriiior occasion, when tins 
country had attempted the (’stahlislimeiit of a svstem similar 
to that lutrodiueil hv the NaAigatioii Act,*\ve Avero dmeii 
from the ground we liad taken up prceisel} m the same 
maniu*!* as we lately were. An act of pariiament jiassed 
111 the fi'-^l Aear of (^ueen Elizahetli (1538), repealing tln» 
law's wduch then prolnliited the importation and exporlafion 
of merehaiubze in an} but Eiiglisli ships, proceeds upon the 
following rceitnl : — “ Tliat siiu'o the making of the said 
statutes, other soven’ign princes, finding themselves ag- 
grieved with till* said Acts, as thinkinjf that the sanic Avero 
made to the hurt and prejudice of their country and lUiAy, 
have ma(Jf‘ Hh' pvualhiics anainAt such om .shoa/d alup out of 
their couiitrirs, ih any other vesaeh' than of their seifei'al 
roi/nfrirs and dominions ; by reason vdiereof there hath not 
only ^rofnt ^rcat displeasure bettor} the foreign princes 
andhin^s of this realm ^ but also the nierzhants^ have been 
sore grieved and endamaged." 

But wc need not go so far back for an example of the dispo- 
sition of the jii'isons interested in o\ir tmdo and shipping to 
prtefer an intereourso with other (*ouiitries upon equal terms 
to one clogged Avitli discriminating duties in the foreign 
port. Extraordinary as it may seem, the Ship-(3wners’ So- 
ciety themselves, in their Report for 1 833, now before us. 


It IS true that many nP the \vitiie*>;<e-> have no scruple in 
allirming tliat the acenuuts of particular ships which they 
hand in are only fair sainides of the state of things which uni- 
vei*sally prevails. But as t ■ that matter we miud lake leave to 
say that we have miab better eAulenee than either the 
eases or the assertions of anv indiAiduals. We have facts 
not picked up b\ prejudice or ])assion, or to ser\e a purpo.se, 
from a little neighbourlu i;d, bid iiiqiartailly collected from 
tlie whole kingdom, and ( xluhiting a reprcM'ntation of tliu 
entire subj(*et, in wliicli tliore is as little iot>iu for eiTor as if 
it had hecn taken off by a procl‘^s like that of the printing- 
press. W^e Avill ciuiim i.ilc a few of tlmse general facts, pio- 
perly so culled, as wc find tlieni exl)act<*d trom official docu- 
ments m the two iulimiable volunii's of tubular statistics 
lately piililislied by the Board ol Tiadt*. 

The following is an account ofllie number and tonnage of 
A’cssels that Ikjvc been biull and registered every year iVom 
1820 to 1832 iiiclu-iAc, 11 . tin* British empire - 

SlitjiK. Tons. Shfiiti. Tonn. 

1820.. 8l,:i82 1 827.. U40. .163,946 

1821.. 872.. 7J,S47 18*28. .1321 . .140,913 

182L. 780.. 07,144 1829 . .1 150 .. 116,872 

J823.. 817.. 80,028 18.30 .. 11 1 7 .. 110,130 

1824.. 11 79. .1 13,741 1811 . .11.36. .119,997 

1825.. 1.5.39., 20 1,924 1832.. 980,. 11 8,385* 

1826.. 171 9.. 205,64# 

* III the Table (nee TubUi nf Revenue, ^e. Bart II., p. 49.) the 
mimberi are 759 ships and 92,915 ions; but the ships built in the 
plantations have been omitted, by mistake^ in the account. 
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This account certainly does not indicate anything liko the 
l^li^ersal ruin of the shipping interest. More espcciaUy it 
does not indicate that any such ruin commenced from the 
date of the Redprocity Treaties. Since that change of 
poljpy the building of new ships in this country, if it has not 
been going on literally faster ami fa^ilor cnory year, has at 
least taken place annually to a much greater extent than it 
ever had done before, Jn eompanng, for instance, 1 822 with 
1832, we find the amoiinl of new tonmige in the latter year 
not much short ofdoulile il-, amount in the former. 

The Snejel\, indeed, allirin that the production of new 
ellipsis pro\ed In the cMdcnee to he by no means ineom 
sislenP wirli an appariuitly interminable depression of the 
shipping lia'.le. Tins is one of those facts uhicji they uell 
deserilie as “ appearing dilReult to reconcile ; ’ hut we Ctiii- 
no1 agree with them that it is one ii]U)n which any “ valiia- 
hh' light, ’ or any light at all, has beim thrown h} th(‘ wit- 
nesMi.'.. The truth is, tlial if we were to po upon the per- 
sonal experience of those of the witiicssi's who complain of 
the depressed stati' of the trade*, we should honeludo that 
the Iniilding of .slnjis uas not going on. AA’ilh two or three 
exceptions, all of them slate that lhe\ ha^e not tbeinsehc's 
l*uilt or ))Ure,hased any ^essels late)} ; hut, on the eontrar\, 
ha^e been diminislmig their tonnajje. In the tew cases in 
which it has been oiherwisi', tlu* anomal} lias taken place 
uiidor eiiTunislances whieli tin* individual is anxious to 
exjilain were ])ecu1iar and transitori . Now, this is a most 
important fact. It |)lo^(^s that the ])ersons, w hose hiini'n- 
tations wei*e jxnired out in such ahiiiidance helbi-e the eoni- 
mittce, do not atford in their own ease's a liiir n'presentation 
of the general condition of the trade, Tlie hoinses t«) which 
many of them ln'long, ma' he both opulent and of the 
lii'.'hoftl rospeclahilit) ; hul, from one eau'-i' or another, it is 
fNident that tlu'ir Iran ■>; win ms do not in general exhibit the 
average activity witli winch the busniess <»f shiji-lmilding is 
in'osceuted throiisihout the countrN. Some of them may 
lie })vineipall} connected with liianelu'N of the business that 
are at present earned on with tlie lea^l snecess or with 
])orts wliieh it has partially left tor olher places; — soim* 
may have made then forlum*s, and are giaduall) coiiliael- 
iiig their operations in llv' inlenlmn to retire, jlut, what- 
ever may be the eircumstauces fiom which it ma\ lune 
a’isen, the fact is, that ///c// haM' m geneiad been dinuni.di- 
in,; their tonnage ; wdiile, it is' imj.ossilile to dens that, by 
the ship-owners of tlu* kingdom taken a,s a hods, new 
vj^sels have lu'cn Iniill, and <'onliiuie to lie hinlt in great 
11 iiiihcrs. The ink'n'Mce i.-, nu's iti lile, that their partieulai 
eases and the gi'iieral c ui' do not eo]n''.])ond, 

A great dejiretaat ion ha^, im doubt, taken place in the 
v.iliu* of fillips. 'J’lu' siunt' deseii])lion of vessi'l is not iiosv 
worth the .same nmnes which il was worlli some }ears ago. 
it 1 .S iin])ossihle thai this eDbel slinuld not liase lakeii 
]daee : but il has not been i»roduced hv tin' Reeipnieity j 
Treaties. Shijis can now bi* built miicli ebeajier than * 
formerly ; and that is a sullicu'iit reason wlis they should 
lie bought elien])i*r. TIh* iiialenaK of vs Inch the> are eon- 
^lru(‘led hasv all fallen in jiriei', AVood is cheaper, iron is 
inneli cheaper, so is cojjper, and heui]i has fallen to much 
k'.'.s iLan half tla* pnci' il borc' a ti'ss vears ago. lii these 
clreuiusVauces, tlu* umtu'} valne of all shiijpiiig property has 
n.’cessaiily sulleri'd a correspo.iduig declme. The shipping 
• nl crest, v.'liile Innefilmg to a largi’ extent bv this fall of 
p ices in tli(‘ build mg and jmrebase of new vessels, must, 
o^' course, liavi* sustained some loas on tbeir iirevioiisly iii- 
V ■^ted capital. An individual possessed of an amount of 
tonnage svliieli, in 1 81 ssould lias'e sold for 2l),0(M)/., may 
iind now that be cannot get more than 15,000/. for it. This 
depreciation of imiperts must, no doubt, base produced a 
gool deal of distress; hul it is not im))utahle either to 
tlie Keeiprocit) Treaties, or to any otlu'r causes over vvhieli 
legi^ilative arrangements could have exi'reised any con- 
tml*. The sanii' Hung has taken place in regard to vari- 
oiv titlicr doseripliuns of properly whiidi nohodj has ever 
tliought uf descrihuig as having been atfeeted b}" law.s or 

The retbicdioii in the piice of heitij), indeed,’ has been partly 
oecjuioued by a repeal of dnlies to wlucli the article was formerly 
► ulject. But it canmit be piotemUd, for all that, and it never has 
hoe 11 pretended, that this upjal of dutie.s was not a boon to the 
shipjinig interest. The efivet which il has had in biingiog down the 
ygliij oi bhimnag properly, la of thq same nature with the eflect 
"'iirrri would ‘ljepr5||Wduced ky the removal of the tax on paper, for 
J'-f uicc, on tlui vQ]Jwpf*t* only of the stocks of the dealers in that 
property of all persons, such as priutsri 


treaties. An estate in* land is not of the same value now 
that it was some years ago ; estates in houses havo fallen 
immensely in v alue. Holders of those descriptions of pro- 
perty have probably cpiitc as much reason to complain of 
changed times as the ship-owners; unless a house that 
floats and a house that stands are not subject to the same 
laws of political economy, by which the market value of all 
capital is regulated. 

We lu’licve that this circumstance, and, perhaps, some 
overtrading in 182 4 and 1825, vnll suHiciently account for 
aiiv real depression under which the shipping inteii'sl may 
be at ])resent suffering. There is no doubt that heights 
havo lidleii, as they could not but do when the cost of ship- 
biiilding ft'll. Tlie) have fallen as rents luive fallen. A 
shij) is now not only more •cheaply huiU and lilted out for 
sea than shy was some years ago, but she is also navigated 
at less expi'iise. The wages of the seaTiien are lic'diiced ; 
the price of jirovisions is reduced. Another circumstance 
verv inalerialiv affecting freights is, that more vo)ages are 
niadi' in the same time. It would also appear fiom the 
statements of some of 1h(‘ vvitm^sses, that in navigation, as 
in other arts, inijirovemmits have taken place which have 
enahleil tla* old work to he done with fewer hands. than 
Itirmerl) . It is impossible, with all this, that freights sliouhl 
not have' come down. The work can he done with loss 
expenditure of labour, eajntal, and time, and the charge for 
It IS reduced. 

Bevond the gruiubliug of individuals, we find no (*vi- 
denee in the Rejiort, tliat frpights, although lower than 
they have been, are not smh a.s to vield a fair profit. Many 
of the witnesses as.serl, .iideed, that their relurtt:^ aie inade- 
quate ; hut it IS luqiossihle, w ith the facts that aie before 
our I'yes, to believe tbal tbir> is generally the eai^:. * AVe may 
appeal to tin* ndiinssioiis of luanv of these eoni})laiiiing 
j parties tbi'insehes. One of them, Mr. R. A. Cra\, of the 
I lumse of Melbiiist, Clrnv , and Co., merebants and sliq>- 
I owners, when asked, “ Vpon the whole, sboiihl vou su) that 
you aie getting a tolerable living profit upon ibe ^hipping 
vou are I'lnjiloying ? ' ri'jdies, “ Cleilainlv : ludivuliiallv . we 
are deriving a ]>io(ii from our pvoport) embaiki'd in ships ; 
but, it must be uivlerslood, that we lay ourselve.-, out to 
employ onr vessi'N, b.\ engaging oceasiomillv in s)»e(‘idations 
!^or Ibe purj>o>ie ; and, tdthough the freights uio) be leiuu- 
nevative, vet sometimes wt* ('X|)enenee a loss in oiii spoeu- 
latioiis to give emidoynuMit to our sbijis ; but, upon the 
whole, we have nothmg to eomplam of ourselves." This is 
areluetunt adinisM ui, Imt it is not on that ae.ctngit the less 
valiKilile. Thi' lolJowing are some othi'r aiiswiMs from 
peisons holding similar oj'jnions, which go indireellv to prove 
the same thing. ICxannnution of Mr. H. TuriK'V, sliip- 
owner, Sunderlaii l. “ This there him much sliip- 

hiiildmg going on in SundcTlaiid latelv ?- A gieat deal* 
(()b4'J.) VVit hill llie last five or six v<'avs has ship-hiulding in 
Sunderland increascfl a good deal ?— It has; tlieie are very 
few built upon eontraet ; they an* luosllv built for the 
market upon speculation. (6051.) Buttbev find puieb users 
vvbeii lliov are built ? —Tlu') endeavour to do so; luiuiv of 
them bi) a good wliiU* befoiv tbev are sold ; and many of 
them are sold under vi'ry disadv anTaL'eou- eircumstanees, 
from iiecessil v . (<1052. ) But still thev go on buihling them ? 
-A\'s; to a great extent. (0053 ) And of course the) are 
bought at last ? ^They are, certaiiilv : we, tierhaps, liave ves- 
sels l)ing SIX months afVer they are launched lu'fore they are 
sold. (0054.) Do you think tbal people would go on build- 
ing them if the) were eonstanlly losing b) them ?— 1 would 
not do it mvself (6055.) Have you known iii.st a lire.', of it ? 
— I have known many instances of it ; it was the occasion 
of a very heavy failure with us six monllis ago; a gentlc- 
mau goes on building and building till at last can go 
on no longei', and he. fails, and ho pays 2s. or 2.v. Cr/. in the 
pound. (66.56.) And somebody else conies and takes his 
place ?— SoiiK'body else steps into liis shoes. (674 7.) Has 
not ship-building been going on increasing every year since 
the peace ? —It has. (0717.) Since the peace hav e there 
not been many new ship-building establishments? — A 
gi’eat many.V Examination of Mr. J. Young, of the house of 
(hillibert. Young, and Sons, ship-owners and ship-builders, 
•South Shields. (“ 7782.) HaveyoU engaged in shipping 
more largel) yourself the lust few years? — Yes. (77 84, 

and publishers, having large quantities of it in their possession. 
This cfll'ct makes the re^ieal, even objectionable tax, in many 
cases a thing not to be nttenapted without much circumspection. 
It ought always to be thought of when a new tax is imposed, 
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What increase may you have made within the last five 
or six years ?— I should think we have added five or six 
sail of ships. (7785.) Is it your opinion that the business is 
a tolerably ])rofit able one?— I am sorry to say it^ is not at 
present. I have made a j^ood deal of money with shipping', 
but it is very ditUcult to make it now. (7808.) You say that 
you are ol)!ip:od to carry on the business of ship building 
because you have euf^aged in it ; what sacrifice would >ou 
be obliged to make to get out of it ? — Thej)roniises, twenty 
years ago, cost 20,0007., and we bought the greatest portion 
of them at the rate of 14,000/., and we could not dispose 
of llieiii !i1 the present lime ; tli(*re aie so many docks in 
the river that cannot be l(‘l : tliese are at present oiie-lmlf 
umu’eupied. (7809.) Have lliev nut paid }on ov<m- and 
over again I decline answering that (lueslion. ’ E.\- 

amirialioji of Mr. T. Brown ship-owner and ffiii|>buil»UT, 
on the 'T) lie. (“ Sj.'iO.) Have man) people engaged m 
shipping iii tlie last five or six jears at Newcastle? — There 
has i)een :ui incrc'ase in part le-. engaging in ships. (S-j-jI.) 
Has there bfSMi any indisposition to embaik fiesli capital in 
shipping’ — ! think not, on the whole. (S‘)5‘i.) Have vou 
ohs(*rved tliat fresh parties have been inclined (o follow 
tlinl biisiiic'-s ’ — I have observed that a gieat inan\ parties 
hove entered into slopping that were not befoie at all con- 
nected with it, within the last four or five }ears. (Safjii.) Do 
yon lliiiik thev have' had reason lorepiait of il ’ - I consider 
th(‘) liave not had reason to lepeiil of it, if llieir ship- 
ping j)iopi‘riy had not sulfered a depiveiatioii be. oiid tin* 
fair depiecial ion of wear and tear; for uisuuice, ihi- vo'ir 
we gi‘1 ships built cheapi'r tliiiii we did la^t yea**, and, llu^rt'- 
fore, ships ^iv so irMeh iiiou* reduced m value gc.kraHv. 
(85 JO.) ^dtli,llie('\ee]itioiiof that depreciation, vou lii'id. the} 
Jiave no leasoii to eoiiiplaiii ’--1 think it has ]ai!d a niodc 
rate lale of inltMcst willnii the pi'riod of four or live v 


would, therefore, be kept up. In other wouls, the demand 
and the supply would continue the same as they now are*. 
But, that being the case, the rate of freiglii would most cer- 
tainly continue the same too, whatever the Ship Uwneis 
Society may suppose. Those aic the two factors ; tbi^ is 
the result. To maintain another opinion is to lake up ilu; 
notion of the |K*rson, who, when aski'd liovy much elevem 
times twelve made, reidied, alter a pause ol consideration, 
that it depended upon eiicuiustances. 

But lei us see iftheic bo even any C])parc?it reason in the 
uiKtuestioiied fads of the case for altnhiiting the fall of 
freights, ;is th(‘ Slnp Owiu'rs’ Society do, to tj^o 4>reign 
i-umpetition cn aled by the l^eeipiocily Treaties. Tbiscoin- 
pelitioTi, be "it li'iuembe'cd in the first place, is only partial. 
Ti’ie Soeid}, and tiu' witnesses evuniiiied before (he Coni- 
imtlee, coiiiphiin ilia!, under llu' present slate of the law, 
tlie slnp-owncr leci.e- iiu (Miiip''ii>al :on fiir certain burthens 
and ic^tiicti.ms In vbuh he k-. ■nb.jeded, with a view to 
ohj(»ds ot iiatio'i’d p')h( \ lu whieli he has no exclusive 
liileresl. 1I(‘ i«. ])i olnbiU'd, tli('3 sav , from building liis ship 
abroad, or uavig-tlnig it wiili a t“ic\\ of kjU'iguer n But this 
is altogdlioT a nns ‘.iatcmenl. 'J'lu'ie nothing to prevent 
an\ ]U‘isou fiom l;ud'hiig a sli.p ^dierevii he pleases, and 
j nianniiig it with the na’ivcs of aev conntij under heaven. 

The buv mi‘ie!\ savs Ihal, in tliat la^e, it shall not bo 
! accounted a Briiivtli '-Inp If Bjitish slnp,-., as the Society 
I and tlieir vwtiic'.^e^ woiiid havi* i:-^ helK‘\e, had no peculiar 
, priv ilegi'-. attached to 1 hem, ihi^ non a'knowlisb ment would 
I he of no const^ |Liencc Hut, llie kict is, that they are in- 
! vedi'd willi nio'st imp.u1. nit ]>;iMleL:c-^ ; and the e constitute 
1!\ .* th(‘ compeii.-alu III, and the ‘^uHi(ieiil cunipcn 


tion, for the 

1 le-^ti i'*hoii . midcr w In.-h ihe\ an* lail lliilr.li ships have 
' the exclusive enp'vnn'u; of all the coasting trade, and of all 
I ilic tiaih* hetwei'ii the molhc' -counti v and the colonie;>. 
(S57!».) ll.ive not you had iiiaiiv slntis huill in the Tv ne hy | evleii.dve nionopolu’s lemom untouched hy any of the 

■juirtic'. that lni\i‘ iailed ? There is only one hoiis(\ to niv I Ui‘ci]n()c]ty dhen: ics. K.iy, thev luvve of lale keen reii- 
ktiowh dge, that laded, and who luidt , perhajis, halt a dozen; [ dereil mucli niuu‘ vuluahlc tlu'U (\ci by tlu' addition within 
but tli(‘v were not verv long in tlu* bu^iness. In la-t, the ! tlu last twenty yeais. and slid more I’omideiily v, itln.n the 
)>rineipLd )ia:lner was (diiiu ■ !y my clerl.., and, In-- being with- j last lev. months, ol the tia'l ’ widi lirha, l:om which tlu' 
out eai'ilal, otlu’r peoph* advanced the monev for him to j general body ol the sl.ip owm^rs m.ed iornie’^y to be cn- 
build the sliip^ for tliem, hut, in eoiiseipienei', obtained . luely exiduded. The S leielv p ofe‘..^ to be an.xious for a 
tluaii at reduced pnc( s." J.sj.stein peideclh hec and iif.iHifcial tin lUiglioat. “If,' 

kuowhslgedl savs Mr. Bowb*^, in 


But above all, tbert* is the remarkable 1‘acl, nd.i 
byneailv (very vvitiie^^ who is examined as to the poiut, 
that till' iiitiri' amount of the shipping of llu' country is in 
full oinploj numl. This fact, we submit, is of it^dfa sulli- 
cieiil ;'igv\(‘r li> all tlu* (damoiir ibal ba-hfcn raided. “It 
ap]H^ar> to nu'," says Mr. R. C’ailer, sliip-brok'*i , speaking 
of tlu* B.iliie and ('anadiaii trade.'. (.5829), “ that ilie .dn[)- 
3 )ing Is geiierallv ('iiiplov ed.’' iMi*. .Iwhn Xicliols, of tlic 


in In > ev tdenc(* belo'.e tliC Committee of 
tlu* Home of Commons, “ v ou will let llu* British sliip- 
biidder go over to No*, way, take with kmi a few of his beat 
woiknieii, and luiihl Ins ships in lliat coinilrv , employ iiig 
tlu* peojdi'of that etuiiilrv, getting ibe tiiiilAr of the couu- 
ti\, and hvmg upon llun' el.e<i[> \)io\ Uiid be exempt 

(lom tlie Illiniums winch pie^s ii; on limi beMm and if you 
will let the Iki'.idi siu]> owner navigati* that ship with 


firm of Nudiols, Son, and Creeii, .ship ow n(‘rs and broki'i-s, j foieign seamen then you will Jie.ir no complaints of tlu? 
is aske 1 ( VJid)), “ Not withstanding v ou gel low fieiglits, is ‘ " ‘ . - i 

not the •‘Inijping as fully employed now as at any period 
you lia\(' I'.iiovv 11 it iii the Mediteiranean ti ade ’ ’ to which 
iu* ansv' e"s, “ AVe can load ships fieciiu’iitly hackwaids 
and forwaids; we have not so much in the poit of London 
as we used to have, because a gi'eat deal of it lias gone to 
Liv('rpo(il : but, taking the whole kingdom, the ships go 
backwauN and forwards as fie(iuenlly .’ Mr. ,T. Astb*, 
sbip-owiier and ship broker, of Dublin, says ((’>802), “We 
do not complain of want of employment. There is no 
surplus ([Liaiitily of .shiiipiiig us far as regards ourselves, 

Viut it a want of profit. (GHG.d.) As far as regards Ireland 
(in the coasting trade) the sailing tonnagi* has increased, 
notwithstanding the steam. (G921.) There has not for the 
last four or five years, except in some very large ships, 
been a want of employment." Mr. E. Gibson, .ship-owner 
and shi}) builder at Hull, on being asked by the Committee 
(7552), “Is it your opinion that there i.s an excess of ton- 
nage in the Biitish iiuirket beyond tfie actual capability of j 
emjiloy men 1 of that tonnage ?” replies, “No, they all find 
employ merit. " 

It IS poilectly plain, then, that the low rule of freight.s 
cannot be the effect of the foreign coiiipetition introduc(,*d 
by the Reciprocity Treaties. The rate of freight is what it 
is, simply because the persons who invest their capital in 
ships arc contented that it should be no higher. Were 
foreign competition altogether excluded, and if it were pos- 
sible in lliese circumstances (which it certainly is not) 
that the export and import, of commodities should continue 
us busy as it now is, the oftly effect would be that domes- 
tic comiietitioii would supply the deficiency. It appears 
that the present number of ships is necessary; and it 


want of ])ro:e'-lMu on llie p-.rt ol the Bril ih!i , ''hip owner.' 
A’erv well ; all ili.'. Ibiv. kxs at jjerfec!: lib.i .ty to do now. 
Ills stiip will onU in lluu f.i'i' lie accounted, what it will 
in reality be, a foreign, and ’.ot a Biitihli .slop. If it is to 
be admitted to a sbaie in the taide between the different 
port-, of this (‘iiipire, so must all uMier I’orerj'i ve..^elp. We, 
the public, will then see vvlio vviU serve us elu;i\)est in con- 
veying eomuiodilies, not only to and iVom the BaUic, but to 
and from the T' lediteiTaiie.ui ;.s well, and Lelvveen this 
island and both the Lust and the West Indite : i.ay, between 
London and Newcastle, between Liverpod ar.d Dublin ; in 
shoi’l, wherever there is ocea.sion to traversi* the sea. If 
there is to be no restriction, and no protec.lion. the British 
ship-owner must be put on the ^ aiiu* footing v. itli the British 
stage-coach owner ; the wati’r must be as tiee to all as the 
land. Is this what the ship-owners would h..tve t We can- 
not tell from the evidence before us ; fur we do not find that 
the “light" which il throws on eerlain subjects is by any 
means so “ valuable" as it has appealed to llio Society. 
But Mr. Tbomu'5 Young being asked, alter a refercnco to 
this project of the removal of a'l restrictions, “ Must not the 
sliip-owiier m tln.s case give up all the protection he po.s- 
scsses in the coastm ^ and colonial trade ?'' replies, “ I decline 
amu'crui^ that question." Another witness, we recollect, 
on the admission (.f foreigners to share in these trades being 
meiitivined, expresses Innuself as if he conceived the thing 
to be an imhcnnl of absurdity— a practice that never had 
been and never could be tolerated by any nation. But we 
have already seen that, doVvn to the passing of the Naviga- 
tion Act, in the middle of the seventeenth century, Dutch 
ships wore wont to be employed in preference to English in 
the trade between this country and its North American 
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roloniei. And, what may Boem still mere extraordinary, 
foreign ships were freely employed in the coal trade, and m 
the inland and coastin^^ trade generally, lor a considerable 
time after this. 'It was not till the jear 1685, the first of 
Ja^os II., that a clisrriminatjnp duty was laid upon foreign 
tonnage thus employed, with the ohjeet of protecting our 
oMTi ship-owners. 

One of the witnesses, Mr. II. Tanner, of Sunderland, 
having indulged in some reasoning on the ojieration of the 
.Reciprocity I'rcaties, in whieh he speaks of them as having 
thrown a number of British shins, ihut used to be engaged 
in the trade to Memel and the Baltic, out of employment, is 
asked^iy i.ic ('omniittee, (6628), “Do you mean to say there 
lire fewer British ships employed in the Prussian trade than 
there wore?’ Jlo answers, “No iiucstion of it.” Now, wdiat 
IS the fact ? The following is a statement, extracted from 
the tables published by the Board of Trade, of the tiumher 
and Lonnage of the British shipping emplo 3 ed in the trade 
between the United Kingdom and Prussia in each }ear 
from 1820 to 1832 inclusive:— 


Inwards. Oittw^ards. 



_ Slnp*! 

Tnnnapf* 

Ships. 

Toiinii^r. 

1820 

5 if) 

87, -I'll 

231 

.33,971 

!82l 

462 

7‘>.r.90 

J 9.5 

31,847 

1822 

5.39 

102,847 

228 

41,247 

1823 

413 

81 ,202 

1.18 

26,427 

1824 

483 

9U661 

2.51 

50,14.3 

1825 

981 

189,214 

4.53 

89,55.5 

1826 

663 

J 1 ‘J , 060 

306 

57,3.34 

1827 

1S1!J 

] .50, 718 

431 

80 .322 

182S 

782 

J3.3,7:).3 

.3.S9 

66,738 

1829 

741 

12.5.9I8 

42() 

74,639 

1830 

666 

J02,7.')8 

311 

50,9.31 

1831 

487 

83,908 

30.3 

50,792 

1832 

401 

62,079 

205 

41,027 


It ap^K'ars from this slat emeu t (hut, with the exception of 
1831 und 1832, llioro is not one of the nine years during 
which the Reciprocity Treat) with Piiissia has been in force, 
in which a niueli larger (piautit) of Briti^^ slii|)ping has not 
hocn engaged in the tiade with that ■ o .iilry than is rc- 
<’orded to ha\c been so (uigaged m the ku-siest year of the 
lorincr system. Whatever niry b(‘ tlu' cause, of the falhiig 
i)li‘ during tlie last two years, to attribute it to the treaty 
would he beyond evi'U the -fimioi's liypotlK'sis of the fall of 
Tenterdon stee]de having occasioned the Goodwin Sands. 
Not only during the greater part of the time that the alleged 
cause is present, the elTect does ik'I follow, hut its very' op- 
posite takes ])lacc. 

Without examining what the cruse might really he, other 
facts go to show that n was not one having any peculiar or 
exclusive hearing upon British sliipping. The foreign ton- 
nage employed m this trade sndeied at tln‘ same time a 
still greater di mi nut ion than the British. In 18.30 the 
ioreigii blhppiug emjdoyed in the trade inivards and out- 
wards, betivi'cn this cuiintry a. id Prussia, amounted to 
212,779 tons. In 1831, it had fallen to 139,26.3 tons ; and 
in 1832, it was still only l.’>‘),339 Ions. It is manifest, 
therefore, that we have here the opeialion of some cir- 
euiiistanees, whatever they might he, aflecting the trade 
generally. The umvasy political stale of a great part of 
EurO]>e after tlu* Revolution in Paris, and the partial 
suspension oi’ eommorcial speculation in this country during 
the agitation of the Reform question, will siilficicntly ac- 
eoimt for the U'mporary decline that apjiears to have taken 
place. 

But lot now take a Tifiovc general view of the trade wdth 
those countries, w'ith wdiicli our intercourse is usually' said to 
have been most affected by the Reciprocity Treaties. The 
following is an account of the nniuhcr of British ships that 
have passed the Sound each year from 1820 to 1832 in- 
clusive :~ 


1820 

3,597 

1827 

, 5,103 

1H21 

2,819 

■ 1828 

4,431 

1 822 

3,099 

1829 

4,805 

1S23 

3,016 

1830 

4,274 

1824 

3,502 

1831 

4,772 

1825 

5 , 1 56 

1832 

3,330 

lfi26 

3,730 




Here, again, it will be observed that the annual numbers 
since Irfi24i with the exception only of that for 18^2i are 
uiiiforaiily higher than the nighest of previous years. And 
even in the number was higher than for any year 


befim 1 824, except 1 820. Upon the number of ships of eR 
countries whic^ have passed the Sound, there has been a 
falling off ever since 1829 ; the numbere having been 13,486 
in that year, 13,212 in 1830, 12,946 in 1831, and 12,202 
in 1832. • 

The following is an account of the number and tonnage 
of the British shipping employed in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and all parts of the world, from 1820 to 
1832 inclusive : — 

Inwards. Outwards. 



Shipii. 

Tons 

Sliips 

Tons. 

1820 

11,754 

1,667.930'’' 

10,102 

1,519,508 

1K2I 

10,810 

1,599,274 

9,797 

1,488,644 

1S22 

11,087 

1,661,1,86 

10,023 

1,539,260 

1823 

11^^271 

1,740,859 

9,666 

1,546,976 

1824 

'11,7.13 

1 ,797,320 

10,157 

1,6;.7,53.3 

182,5 

1.3,516 

2, 144, .598 

10,848 

J ,79.3,994 

1826 

12,473 

1,950,630 

10,844 

1,73.~, 125 

1827 

13,133 

2,087,898 

11,481 

1,887,502 

1828 

13,435 

2,()94,25rt 

12,24.5 

2,006,133 

1829 

I3,(n9 

2,184,585 

12,(i36 

2,06.3,179 

1830 

1.3,. 548 

2,180,042 

12,747 

2,102,147 

1831 

14,488 

2,. 367,. 322 

1.3,791 

2,. 300, 731 

1832 

1.3,372 

2,185,980 

13,292 

2,229,269 

Now, after glancing over this table. 

vvliat is ; 

iiiy one to think 

— what 

it it iKissihlc that wc should think 

of the outcry 

raise J by the ship 

'Owners as to the 

rum uf 

their business. 


brought about by the system of renproeity ? AVhy, lake the 
year of most busy and liourishing trade belore the system 
came into operation, which is the year JS‘23, iv»id tlie whole 
amoiiiil of tonmige, iinvards and outwards, little •more 
than thiec millions and a quarter; in 181) I, the cighih year 
of the .system, It IS not much less than four nnllujiis and 
three quarters. The actual increase is about 42 |»er cent. 
As to the \ery insigniiicant falling off in lis.'IJ, let it lif.ve 
been occasioned how it may, it is at least perlectly clear 
that It IS not to he attrilmled to the comiietilion of Ibn igimrs. 
The whole foreign sljip])ing cm])loyed in the trade with the 
United Kingfloni fell that year, as compared aitli the pro- 
eediiig year, from 1,770,056 Ions to 1, 201, ‘2Ui. Thl^ was a 
fall of ahine 27 per cent. ; while that which hxdv place on the 
British shipping employed was little more than 5 jicr cent. 

This table, by the by, we may here remark, ]>uls beyond 
que.Mum another fact, admitted by most el the witnesses, 
liut denied by' one or two of thmii, namely, that each ship 
now' makes a greater number el’ \oyages tlnwn lUui-eil to do. 
The entire quantity of our shij>ping ha?, not increas'd within 
the period ineluded in the account, and yet we see how 
miieh more work is now done by it. In C)ther wokK, it is 
belter emplo\e«l than it used Ivi be, and, if tlic freiglils arc 
lower, there are more of them. This, at least, is tlie ease in 
so far as all that range of trade is cum'evned with which the 
Reciprocity Treaties ha\e anything to do. There has, no 
doubt, been a diminution of the British Varry mg-trade be- 
Iw'ecn foreign ports, to a great e.xleiit since tlie war, and also 
to some extent w'ithin the last few \ears. But the Recipro- 
city Treaties eannol he blamed tor this. It is th<* con MMjuence 
of the iiassage of the sea hemg now equally Irce to tliu 
ships of all nations, and of the natural grow th of the marine 
of different foreign states m a time of peace. One tiling 
which has cut U‘ out of a good deal ol the carry mg-trude 
between the Mediterranean and foreign ports, which W'O 
were wont to monopolize, is the recent extirpation of the 
Algerines. So long as these barlianaiis existed, British 
ships were the only vessels that could navigate that sea in 
safety ; so that the pirates might really be considered as 
guardians of our monopoly. 

After the vapouring, in the Society's Ucj)ort,rfihout the 
triumphant style inewhich the evidence vindicates the opi- 
nions of those who have been in the habit of denouncing 
the reciprocity system as having been the ruin of British 
shipping, it IS somewhat disappomting to recur to the actual 
examinations of the witnesses. In the first place, many of 
them, upon bcong prossod, are obliged to admit that, after 
all, the state of things of which thev complain cannot be 
wholly attributed to the one cause which has been so com- 
monly assigned. “ I w'ould not desire to bo understood,” 
says Mr. Powles (6469), “as stating that the whole of the 

• ThesS niimben arc given in another place (7h6/f», port I. 
p. 54) 11 /iS.*) and 1 ,668,060. IT* statement given in the text 
IS extiacted ironi themoSe detailed aceoimt in pp. 53 — 64. 

t At p. 54) thm niimbtra *re giteo 13,436 and 2,094^367. 
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dapiesBion if to be charged on the Reciprocity Acts, becauso 
at was clear to all peraons acquainted with abipping, that 
the transition from war to peace would subject the shipping 
interest to a very severe trial." “ To what," Mr. Astlo is asked 
(6861), “do you attribute that, (the depressions^ in those 
trades in which wo have not the competition vvith foreigners, 
which you have described to exist in the Baltic trade ? ’ To 
which he answers, “ I account for it partly by the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation ; the system of towing ships in and 
out of port has created stronger competition among our- 
selves ; and then the overplus of tonnage created by making 
two voyages instead of one." This last allegation wo do not 
understand. Mr. Astle afterwards adds, “ 1 mean to say, 
that our ships, in consequence of the reduced rate of profit, 
are compelled to make two voyages instead of one." But 
how this can create an overplus of tonnage puzzles us. Be- 
sides, w& should think that, pro tanto, it w as unythitTg rather 
than a hardship upon the ship owner that his vessel should 
now make two trips where she used to make but one. Is 
not this precisely the same (^ase with that of any other dealer 
having now two transactions where he formerly had only 
one ? The trouble may be a little greater ; but that is not 
usually so violently complained of. If there be any profit 
at all, the double voyage must ho an advantage. If the 
biisiiiess IS carried on at a loss, indeed, as many of the wit- 
nesses say, the less sailing the better. But there is nothing, 
we suppose, to compel Mr. Astle to make the two \oyages 
unless he pleases. 

The same depression wliicdvis complained of at the present 
moment w'us also alleged to exist both in 1816 and in 18^52. 
Some of Ui<» witnq^ses, before they are set right, are ven' 
muck inclined to attribute the low freights of these two 
former jibiriofls also to the Reciprocity Treaties. When tlicj 
liave been ohhged to assign a diflercnt cause for what took 
place before the Reciprocity Act passed, they still wiU not 
admit that any other than that act can have occasioned what 
is taking place no>v. Thus, Mr. IT. Nelson* is asked (6553), 
“ Seeing that three distinct depressions ha\e taken jdace in 
the shipping interest since llie peace, and knowing that the 
Reciprocity Acts only came into operation in 1S2-1, is it not 
probable that those three depressions have been counecled 
with other circumstances foreign to the mllueiice of the Re- 
ciprocily Acts? " His answer is, “Those before, certainly.”* 
He is further asked, “ Do not you conceive it possible that 
there is some general cause, over-riding all other causes, 
which has been in operation at those three distinct periods?** 
To which Ife replies, “ I think it might be ovcr-truding ?// 
i/ie procedinar ymrs." Some of the witnesses hold that the 
restoration of the discriminating duties would lie irisuflieient 
to bring back tlic former prosperity ; others are of o])inion 
that It would havo that ell'ert. Among the latter is Mr. 
Barry, of Whitby. This gentleman is asked by the (Com- 
mittee, “ Vou slated that you think the shipping interest 
would be re-establislied h) a system of discriminating duties I 
upon foreign ships in favour of British shipping. Supposing 
the foreign nations were to adopt a system of equivalent | 
discnmnialing duties upon their side, to the disadvantage of 
British shipping, should we then derive the advantage you 
suppose ? ” He answers, “ Yes, 1 think so." But wdien 
further nskod, “ AVill you state how?" “I beg,*' says the 
witness, “ to decline answering that question." 

Hitherto cur object has been to convieWhe opponents of 
the Reciprocity Treaties out of their own mouths, and we have 
therefore quoted none of the evidence except what comes 
from themselves. But we would strongly recommend to 
attention the examinations of the only two witnesses on the 
other side who came before the Committee — Mr. J. Aiken, of 
Liverpool, and Mr. T. Hedlcy, of Newcastle. Their state- 
ments furnish a complete refutation of many of the notions 
entertained by the other witnesses. eMr. Aiken says, “I 
have found my vessels doing well of late, and I expect soon 
that they will do better. In one instance the losses upon 
my ship amounted to a total loss ; in other instances I have 
mode at the rate of as much as 30 and 40 per cent, per 
■annum upon my ship. Wo have extensive capitalists in 
Liverpool that have been ship-builders all their lives, and 
who continue to build as much as ever ; and 1 am satisfied, 
from the character of the parties, that they would not do it 
if they did not find it answer.'* He also states, that although 
the freights in the Brazil trade are lower of lato, even here 
British vessels of the first class are prefiprred, and, in general, 
compete successfully with foreign shipping; that ho has 
fcund Upping a tolerably fair business upon the whde, or 


he would not have followed it up ; that although in many 
instances his ships have not yielded him 20 per cent, per 
annum, yet, generally speaking, they have; and that nis 
profits upon the whole have been such aif to induce him to 
go on increasing his tonnage by purchase as well as by 
building. The following arc a few of the most matcliid 
passages in Mr. Hedley's evidence : “ Do you consider that 
there has been a less inclination to engage in shipping of 
late than formerly ? Not at all ; quite the reverse ; as soon 
as one ship i& lost, another of more value is bought or built 
by the owner. A great number of men in other businesses 
have engaged in shipping at Newcastle, Shields, Sunderland, 
Blythe, and the ncighbounng ports, and many i«v^given 
all their tiyie to it, and in the event of losing a ship, they 
do not return back to the trade they carried on before, but 
they increase the extent of their shipping. — Have you hepd 
great csniplaiuls of the unprusperous nature of the shipping 
business? Not more than 1 have for these thirty years past, 
— Persons are in the habit of eoiiiplainmg, are tney ? Gene- 
rally so with tis. — Have jou reason to believe that it has 
been of late a more unproj>peroui bu^lness than formerly ? 
AVhth ships of great value, perhaps, it has, but with ships 
that have been built the last few jears, that has not been 
the case. — In your business, as a broki'r, have you lately 
found ships jiressmg greatly for freight upon the market? 
Certainly not, quite tlie eonir.iry , we have had a difficulty 
in getting ships the whole of this spring, anil the freights 
lia\e lately been as goiwl as formerly, taking into coDilidera- 
tion the value of ships: 45.v. was coiisiilercd (by liberal- 
minded ship-owmers) a remunerating freight to Quebec a 
I few' )ear.s ago, and we are now giMiig 37.v. to 38^. between 
Quebec and Ncw'custle : and, therefore, taking into consider- 
: atioii the diftercriee in the cost of the ships, I consider it a 
■ better remuneration than Aos. four or five }cars ago. My 
! opinion is, that money cannot bo employed better than in 
I shqiping. A great man} of the ship-owners w’ere formerly 
j captains of ships, who retired from their ships soon after the 
war ; tliev have never returned, and they expect the ships 
to support them by sending captnins on hoard ; now, if they 
were to go themselves, they would he am pi} repaid. 1 know 
there are some instances in which accounts have been made 
out showing considerable los.ses at North and South Shields ; 
they have charged the ships with the cup1ain*s wages, but 
at the same time his famil}', as well as the owner s, have 
been supjiurtcd out of that shij)." Mr. Hedlcy algo shows 
that the necessity of purchasing pro\ isions in England for 
the outward voyage to the Baltic or ('aiiuda really does not 
impose any additional expense upon the British ship-owner 
w'hich is w'orth considering ; and he is decidedly of opinion, 
from reasons and calculations which he submits, that foreign 
.ships can neither he built nor navigated cheaper than 
British. He says, that if he had the means of doing so, he 
would invest capital in shipping directly and extensively. 
We have no doubt he w ould take Mr. Cooper of Hull's ship, 
the Perseverance, oll ithe hands of that gentleman, who de- 
clares (7704) that he thinks he would gi\e her aWay if ho 
could find any one to take her. 

The only oflicial document relating to the shipping trade 
which the Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons contains, is a table presenting an account of the 
number and tonnage of the ships built at each of the prin- 
cipal ports of the North of England in each year, from 1820 
to 1832 inclusive. From this statement it appears that there 
has been a decrease of building at Whitby, but only since 
1830, the new tonnage jmt afloat there in 1829 having b^n 
of greater amount than in an> preceding } ear on the list, 
w’ith the exception of the years 1624 and 1826 ;— that at 
Scarborougli there has been a considerable decrease since 
1828 ; —that at Hull there has also been a decrease since the 
same date, although the amount built in 1832 still consi- 
derably exceeded that built in 1 822, and the number of shm 
was 35 in the former }onr. having been only 25 in the 
latter that at Stockton there w'as little variation ; — that at 
Liverpool, Whitehaven, and Yarmouth, there has b^n an in- 
crease ; — that at Sunderland and New'castlc, (including North 
and South Shields,) at which two towns there is now built 
considerably more than twice the quantity of tonnagqJl^tib 
at all the other eight ]>orts togellier, there has beenl^fge 
increase; and finally, that in 1832, twenty-four ships, 
amounting to 1,767 toiis,«were built at (loole, which was 
only established as a port in I $28. '^Excepting, thmfore, 
only at Whitby, Scarborough, Hull, the sSp^wildiiig 
business may be considered to be to a flourishing stote at 
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eveiy one of tbesc ports, and, at the most important, in a 
state of great and rapidly growing prosperity. 

W e shall conclude by a short comparative statement of 
the export and Import trade of different ports in the king- 
dom, in so far as tin* lonnagc employed is concerned, col- 
leAcd from accounts iii the Tables published by the Board of 
Trade, It is n ronimon notion tiiat the trade with other 
parts of the world has been for some time past leaving 
liondon for Liver[)ool. This is in one sense tme, inasmuch 
as the trade nC l^ivc-rpool is certainly increasing at a more 
rapid rate than the trade of London. But it is not the 
case that the trade of London, as many people suppose, is 
fullin*i It has been increasing loo, though more slow ly 
than that of Liverpool. The following table, exhibits the 
amount of tonnage, British and Foreign, that has entered 
each port annually, since 1820 : — 


London. Livfrpool, 



^ Ih.ltdli. 

Fi)v 


Di iiisti 

15.1 

‘lijn. 

1820 

65.") , 

,239 

122 

619 

228,235 

166 

.821 

1821 

585. 

991 

89 

073 

242,322 

• J 49 

,1.51 

1822 

603 J 

167 

106 

099 

261,1.37 

J74 

,607 

1823 

61L 

451 

161 

705 

296,710 

199 

,866 

1824 

607 

106 

26 1 

098 

327,198 

174 

591 

182.‘S 

7sr. 

565 

302 

122 

315,115 

222 

,187 

1826 

675 

026 

215 

254 

299,037 

Tsi 

,907 

1827 

769 

102 

221 

008 

306,369 

231 

,86.3 

1828 

767 

212 

195 

929 

340,644 

179 

,51 1 

1829 

7S1 

070 

215 

GO 5 

326,311 

210 

,713 

1830 

74 1 

229 

207 

500 

368,268 

27-2 

,163 

1831 

780 

988 

269 

1 59 

413,928 

265 

.037 

1832 

G39j 

840 

151 

142 

397,933 

227 

,0S7 


The decrease here, on 1832, it will he observed, is, as 
usual, much greater in jiropoi tion on the Foreign than on 
the British tonnage. To show this liiet still more strikingly 
wo shall exhibit these two > ears together for ten of the other 
principal ports m Kn gland, Scotland, and Indand : — 



1 831 . 

J'lllllsll. 

roii‘ii'11. 


1S32. 

13 1 idol . 

7(.,807 

12,387 

46,871 

4,352 

lluU . 

1S9,3S8 

73,547 

148,701 

43,960 

Newcastle 

68.975 

33,102 

80,285 

3r.804 

Plymouth 

43,286 

(.,824 

32,183 

2,910 

Leith . 

4;;, 216 

17 , i56 

3(.,279 

9,919 

Glasgow 

8 . 702 

1 . (•;.17 

8,125 

51 

Greenuck 

63,826 

5,21!) 

66,171 

3,901) 

Cork 

24,613 

4,088 

2!), 271 

2,603 

Belfast . 

?2,519 

5 , 125 

26,9 17 

2,5.37 

Dublin . 

35,804 

7,22i 

38,202 

2,823 


Here, in ever} inslancc, there is a falling off, and in several 
instances, a veiw' lui gc falling off, in the Foreign tonnage ; 
there is no instance in winch that diminution is not imuh 
greater tliaii the diminution of British tonnage: and in 
several instances it is very great, while on the J>l■itl^h ton- 
nage there has been a con.sidcruhle increase. 

The only other ports of tbt* trade of which we ha^c ac- 
counts in the Oilicial Tables from 1820, arc Bristol, Hull, 
Glasgows Sunderland, and Newcastle. At all of tlieiu the 
trade has incrca.scd since that }ear, hut at different rates. 
We shall gi^e the auiouiil of tonnage, British and Foreign, 
that entered each for the tw'o yeais 1820 and 1830, liom 
which some notion may be formed of their comparative 
prosperity : — 


lures, Shipping, Commerce, &c. of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, diffused through more than 
six hundred volumes of Journals, Reports, and Papers, 
resented to Parliament during the last thirty-frve years, 
n iwofParts. Arranged by J. Marshall.” 

We shall always hail with satisfaction every addition to 
the store of our statistical knowledge, both because the 
acquisition of each new fact is of value in itself, and be- 
cause, b} its measis, the w orth of all our former similar acqui- 
sitions IS enhanced. We cannot, therefore, be otherwise 
than gratified by the appearance of Mr. Marshairs laborious 
work, w Inch must have occupied y cars of patient industry, 
under which he could he supported only by a sense of the 
uj-cfulncss of his employment. The public are deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Marshall for thus devoting his lime and mind 
to tlieif service. It abates nothing from Ins nieyit that a. 
(’ommittce of the House of Commons, struck with the use- 
fulness of his labours, did, after their performance, recom- 
mend the purchase of certain copies of this voliimo for iho 
use of the members of the legislature. All the labour and 
a great pait of the expense must have been incurred before 
the House, acting upon the recommendation of its Com- 
mittee, was led to sanction that, purchase, and thereby, we 
hope, to relie\e Mr. Marshall from pecuniary loss. 

The contents of ^Ir. Marshall's Mdunie may, in ]mrt, be 
learned from its title. The matter is divided into two sections, 
tlie first of winch is occupied with details of the ]iopulution 
of the British dominions, as ivseertained under the acts for 
its eiiuineration, and with summaries of the jiopulation, 
re\eniics. &c., ofxanoiis states andcouptrios m iiotli the old 
and new world. The tables in winch the enumeration of 
the inhabitants of tins eoiintry is given, are el^issctl accord- 
ing to the ]>rc\ ailing oecujuitions of tho different districts, 
and, conipansons ai*e drawn betw'eeu the nimihers at dif- 
fi'rent periods in a very useful and intc'iesling manner; 
the whole being presented under various aspects, so as to 
throw' light 111)011 se^eral important questions of puhlic 
econoniy. Pciliaps the least useful part of tins section of 
his work is that wherein Mr. Marshall lias given statements 
of the number of haptisins as compared with the number of 
I deaths. It is W'ell known how deiieieiit are our legisters of 
baptisms, and, indeed, how' large a portion of cluUlron horn 
w'ltliin tlie kingdom are never subjected to that rite. It is 
I to he hoped that tlio approaching son.^ioh of parhanicnt will 
I not he allowed to close wilhoiil the passing of an act eom- 
i pelling the registration of the of childii'iif not indeed 
! as n religious rite, for that would in luar.) cases l-(‘ to in- 
' lerfore in a matter of conscieiiee— a juocoeding (jiiitc at 
j variance with the spirit of the times;— bill as a nvil regu- 
; lation. In this re.sjiect W'e are gn'atly behind our eonti- 
1 nontal nciglihoiirs, who Iuino for many years been in the 
j use of a s} stem of registration, forming part of the celebrated 
j Code Niijioleon, which is attended with neither hardship 
j iiorditfrcully to either the parents or the iegi>tcring officers, 
and which is found perfectly to answer the iniiioitant ends 
for which it was designed. 

The second .section of the volume is occupied with tables 
exhibiting the financial and eoiuinercidl condition of the 
Ibiitcd Kingdom. Tho statonicnls are for the most part 
taken up from the comnieiiceniont of the war in 1792. Some 
accounts are eerried hack e\en to an earlier period, while 



1820. 



1830. 



roiri;,'!!. 


>01011^11. 

Bristol 

53,919 

5,652 

66,479 

7,818 

Hull . . 

122,4815 

15,747 

166,263 

51,015 

Glasgow 

1,751 

— 

9,000 

710 

Sunderland 

23,917 

1,651 

52,579 

4,. 572 

Newcastle . 

54,!)88 

11,276 

58,764 

35,346 


For 1831, as may bo seen in the preceding table, the 
numbers were for the most part considerably higher than 
for 1830. This w as also tho case at Sunderland (not given 
in that table), where, in 1831, there entered 77,2r>2 tons of 
British, and 7,600 of Foreign shipping. No Foreign shiiis 
appear to have entered the port of Glasgow in 1 820 ; hut in 
1B21, there entered 4 vessels measuring 655 tons, and after 
IhaL down to 1827 inclusive, from 10 to 18 annually, 
iTmtimting to from about 1500 to about 3000 tons in all. 

■'^lARSHALL.S STAT^STICAL TABLES. 

• Jpbigest of all the Accounts relating to the Population, 
^iPipoductions, Revenues, I'lnanciul Operations, Manufac- 


others, owing prohahh to the impel fcctncss of the materials, 
are made to commence more recently. To the same reason — 
the imperfect nature of the purliamentar} records — it is pro- 
bably owing that the commercial details in Mr. Marshall's 
volume are less complete than the Tables recently compiled 
under tho authority of the Board of Trade, the appearance 
of which we have already noticed in our first volume (pp. 122 
and 1 90). The printed returns, to which alone Mr. Marshall 
could have access, have too frequently been compiled 
without regard to system and without any attempt at conti- 
nuity, a fact which must incalculably have increased tho 
labour of the present compilation. In this branch of the 
subject — the commercial — the peculiar usefulness of Mr. 
Marshull’s tables will be found in the returns which he 
gives of a date prior to 1820, the first year embraced by tho 
Government Tables. 

Wc take it for granted that Mr. Marshall's data are all 
drawm— so far at least as concerns these kingdoms— from 
parliamentary documents, hut jt would have been satisfac- 
tory to those who have access to these documents had he 
more frequently stated the particular papers from which 
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hii different tables are respectirely compiled. It is often 
necessary, to a right appreciation of their contents, that the 
person by whom they are consulted, and who would draw 
inferences from the facts which they disclose, should be 
acmiainted with the date when they were compiled, 4n onler 
to form some judgment of the peculiar circumstances under 
which they were called for by parliament. Our own expe- 
rience in such matters occasions us to know, that many 
separate parliamentary papers must necessarily have been 
brought together by Mr. Marshall for the formation of single 
tables, which papers, having been called for at vaiious 
times, to suit the passing occasion, or to support the parti- 
cular views of individual members of parliament, contain 
points of disagreement with each other which, although 
apparently slight, take away in great part from the authority 
of the whole ns data for comparison. This is an e^vil which, 
however serious, is probably beyond remedy, and * which 
certainly neither Mr. Marshall nor any other individual 
could hope to overcome. We mention it, not with the view 
of lessening the merit of this compilation, but simply as a 
warning to persons who might otherwise draw inferences 
and deductions from it which would possibly not he borne 
out by facts. 

Mr. Marshall supplies an important omission in the Go- 
vernment Tables by giving the detailed charges of collecting 
various branches oi' the public revenue. Too watchful an 
e>c can hardly be kept ui)on this item of expenditure, which 
}et it has, fur the most been customary to keep out of 
Mcw, by bringing forward in tlip financial accounts only the 
net amount of each branch of income. Wc think it would 
be difilcult 4)«assigi^ a good reason why any portion of 
the tuxes should be inte 4 *cptcd in their way to the Ex- 
che<|uer. •The? simple, and, as it appears to us, the only 
correct system whereby a jiropcr control could be maintained 
over the jmblic expenditure in all it.s branplics, would bo to 
puy to the public accountant ever} penny Unit is collected, 
drawing out again Irum his bands the sums nece.ssary to 
pay the expenses of the collection in the same manner as 
inone}'.s are drawn for every other branch of the public 
.service. It is understood that some measure is about to be 
introduced into parliament for llie regulation of tlu‘ Ex- 
chequer, and for abolishing the barbarous s>stem winch has 
been so long ])erpetaated. Let us hope that the alteration 
will be eflectuul, and that [wc shall no longer witness the 
ahsurciily of using, in our iiatioiuil account books, numerals 
which it IS impossible to add together in columns, and a 
language wUch.none but the initiated can read or .’under- 
stand. It is a disgrace to ns that our public accounts in this 
department, v\ Inch should form an efficient check over the 
llnaiicial operatioiLs of every other branch of tlie govern- 
ment, are kept in a manner of which any private merchant 
or trader would he ashamed. 

Awarding great praise to Mr. Marshall for the patient in- 
dustry which ho has shown in the performance of what 
we must consider a useful work, we may yet take occasion 
to ]X)int out in what respects that work might, in our 
opinion, have been rendered still more useful. In the first 
place, a more perfect (jla.ssification and aiTangement of the 
various matters might have been easily made, and by that 
means the facility of reference would have been much in- 
creased. In the first section this want of arrangement is 
shown by placing various “ statistical display s” of different 
foreign countries in the midst of matters applying to the 
United Kingdom. The same remark applies to the se- 
cond section, where also we find financial and commercial 
statements intermixed without any seeming order. It 
might have been well, too, had the compiler omitted from 
the tables certain deductions which are the fruit of his 
own peculiar conceptions, and about which there is room 
for much controversy, while sometimfs these deductions 
arc given in a manner w'hich might lead a cursory reader 
to imagine that they form part of the documents whence 
the tables are compiled. For instance, the table (pp. 
62. G3) of the official value of goods exported in each of 
the eighteen years, 1814 — 1831, prolesses also to show 
the “ excess of value exported over and 'above the value 
imported," and calculations are given whercby'lhis excess 
is made to appear to amount durmg the eighteen years to 
more than 330 millions of money. No one who is conver- 
sant with the [manner in which our Custom-House state- 
ments have usually been jenderod to parliament would 
perhaps be deceived by these calculations. It has appeared 
advisable to the legislature to adopt certain fixed or qffleial 


rates of value fbr everjr deserijption of merchandize without 
reference to the flucttiatibhs of maHtets, or to the decreasing 
cost of production through the adoption of imjjiroved methods 
of manufacture ; and hence the statements thus Compiled 
must always bo at variance with the truth. The only merit 
indeed which is attributed to this method of computation 
(erroneously as we think) is, that it affords means for com- 
paring the quantities of goods exported at different periods. 
Given, however, as the statement referred to is by Mr. Mar- 
shall, without any explanation whatever, os exhibiting an 
actual “ excess of exports over imports" to so enormous an 
amount, it has a tendency gro.ssly to mislead persras^ho 
arc not bufliciently informed upon the subject, ana who do 
not rellect on» the little probabilily there is that our mer- 
chants would goon } ear after year making such splendid 
gifts to foreigners, if c\en the capabilities of the country 
would have proved adequate to supply so constant and to 
enormous a drain. So long as Mr. Marshall confines the 
expression qf his peculiar doctrines anil opinions tonotet:1ve 
have not so great an objt;clion to their insertion, however 
much we iiiaj disagree with him in his reasoning, but it it 
altogether a different matter when calculations arc super^ 
added to the body of the tables in a manner which makes 
it difficult, even for one practised in the study, to separate 
from the facts that part which is only assumption. 

[ In some cases Mr. Marshall has brought together, so as to 
exhibit at one view, various matters which have, or are sup- 
posed to have, an influence iqwn each other, a plan wifich 
when pursued w’lth judgment and a knowledge of the sub- 
ject, must be useful in a very high degree. We cannot sily, 
liow ever, that in the volume before us the requisite degree 
of judgment and knowledge aiipear to have been always 
manifested in these compilations. There is at page 122* 
w hat appears to us a notable instance of this want of judg- 
ment. The .statement there inserted shows for each year, 
trom 1798 to 1832 , the amount of taxation in the United 
Kingdom— the oilieial and the declared value of British 
produce and manufactures exported— the mean value re^ 
spectivcly of gold, wheat, and manufactures, — that is, 

1 the relative proportion between the official and the declared 
value — “ the equivalent of taxes in ounces of gold, quarters 
of wheat and official value of jnanufactures the amount 
ef parochial assessments— the jiverago price of wheat — and 
the equivalent of parochial assessments in quarters of wheat. 
This table has been compiled with the avowed object of 
showing “ tho inordinate pressure of taxation in 1832 as 
compared with 1 798," whicli effect is shown not by any refer- 
ence to the amount of population and the evidences of 
wealth throughout the country, but by an exhibition of 
what is called “ the equivalent of taxes in official value of 
manufactures,” and this “equivalent” is obtained by a 
mystical calculation which we may defy all tho pseudo- 
statists in C’hristendom to show has any solid foundation. 
The whole affair is a piece of mystification, which may COH- 
lound, hut can never convince, and w’hich wd should have 
deemed really too absurd for c.omment, but that the table 
has been thought deserving of praise and of insertion in a 
respectable daily paper, the chief merit of which di^s not, 
it IS true, consist in its enlightened view s on subjects of 
public economy. 

It is to he regretted that Mr. Marshall has not availed 
himself of the various sources of information which were 
open to him for procuring statistical facts of later dates than 
those ho has inserted regarding different countries in Kureme. 
The publii; accounts of France are made up very promptly 
and with great precision, and might easily have been ob- 
tained for as recent a period as 1832, whereas the statement 
of the revenue of that country is given only for 1824. Wa 
have nothing inserted of a later date than 1826 regarding 
Holland and Belgium, two kirigdom.s in which the aci atlDe 
of statistics is cultivated with assiduity, and where eVwy 
kind of information of tliat kind is to bo procured, carefully 
brought down to the most recent period. In both thosa 
countries there are public functionaries charged with tha 
collection and arrangement of statistical facts, and avary 
year volumes are printed and circulated by them under tha 
sanction of their respective governments. 


APPROACHING SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Thk ** Notices of motioiui which xsovt Hand io the order 
book of the House of ConugoPfit for tha next session^" amount 
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in number to a hundred and thirtj'four, and fill nine iblio I 
pagea in the Votes. They stand in the names of eighty < ^ 
one members, one of whom. Mr. Buckingham, has eight 
notices; two others. Mr. O'Connell and Colonel Evans, six 
•ach ; thnra others, Mr. Pryme, Mr. Ewart, and Mr. Wallace 
of Greenock, four each ; six others, Mr. Wilks, Sir William 
Ingilby, Mr. Barron. Mr. Harvey, Mr. Faithful, and Mr. J. 
Murray, three each ; fifteen others. Sir A. Agnew, Mr. 
Caylev, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Finn, Mr. Sliiel, Mr. G. F. Young, Mr. Pease, Mr. E. 
Ruthven, Mr. Ewing, Mr. Tooke, Colonel Williams, Mr. 
Bish, and Mr. Rotch, two each ; and the remaining fifty- 
four one each. 

Siip])osing the session to last for seven <^months, if all 
these motions shall be brought on separately, there will, 
after allowing for the Easter recess and a few lost days, be 
a trifle more than one sitting for the discussion of eatdi. 
As, however, there is a great deal of business, strictly be- 
longing to the year, that must he dispatched^ such as the 
budget, the estimates, and other matters indispensable to 
tho regular movement of the government, and as, moreover, 
the list certainly does not comprise even all the measures of 
general policy that are likely to be introduced, cither in the 
one house or the other, we fear many of the honourable 
members, who have tlius bespoke a hearing for their pro- 
jects and speculations, will have to be contented with a 
much shorter allowance. It appears to us that it would be 
convenient for all parties, and especially for the public, if an 
arrangement could be come to, founded, as far as possible, 
upon the principle of dividing the hundred and thirty-four 
threatened motions into bundles, according to their nature 
and objects, and then disposing of them by a dozen or half 
a dozen at a time. There are, at least, seventy or eighty of 
them which might, we think, be very commodiously assoiled 
in this way into about a tenth of that number of packages ; 
and they include most of those which w’ould probably occa- 
sion the greatest trouble, if they were to be encountered 
singly. The others could, many of them, be made over to 
tho morning sitting, and got through along with the petitions 
and the private business. Wc shall, in the following obser- 
vations, offer a rude outline of the mode in w’hicb this mar- 
shalling of the undisciplined throng might lie attempted, 
and fdiall also take occasion to intersperse a few remar I a» 
touohins tho principles involved in some of the more re- 
markable among the propositions of innovation and change 
with which we are about to bo assailed. 

If all the motions announced were to be carried, we should 
liave change not a little. The public reforms for the year 
range from the constitution of parliament down to that of 
parish vestries. The conditions of the elective franchise are 
to be altered — the Septennial Act is to be repealed — the 
bishops are to he turned out of the House of Lords — Ireland 
k to have a legislature of her own sitting in College Green 
—a new disposition is to be made of the property of the 
English chiirch according to the summary process of Mr. 
Faithful — the present system of patronage of livings in the 
Chueeb of Scotland is to be abolished. Now wc would ask, 
in tha first place, is not all this rather too much to be pro- 
perly gone about in one session? “When the hurly-burly's 
done,” will it be >veU done ? Supposing even that all these 
schemes were tho w'isest possible, would not their patriotic 
authors act with more good sense, and give themselves a 
better chance of speedy success, if they would not orow’d 
and jostle one another so, but would march with some sort 
of order and array ? 

There are some of the proposed reforms, how'ever, which, 
let them be brought forward as they may, must, before they 
are adopted, undergo a very different kind of discussion 
from any they have yet received. Such, in particular, are 
fhofle having in view either the abolition or the degradation 
of the church. The partizans of this class of projects may 
be. assured that they will not carry their point by assailing 
tho establishment from the narrow ground on which alone 
they have heretofore erected their batteries. They seem to 
think that they shall be able to puff down the church with 
a little wind of doctrine. They disdiarge sermons at it and 
^^ogical arguments. But really question is not a 
wWogical one at all. If the theological tenets at present 
church wore to be abandoned to-morrow 
the world, the political foundations on which the in- 
really stands would remain the same as ever, 
are, Mieve, seven of the announced motions of 
ViMoli itw sighta of chorobi or the alteration of the law 


with regard to the political state of its members, are the 
subject. One, coming from Colonel Williams, is in very 
comprehensive terms. It is entitled, a “ motion for the 
form of the United Church of England and Ireland, as by 
law established; for leave to bring in a bill for that purpose; 
and for the appointment of a commission for its execution.'* 
Another, by Mr. Faithful, is for a “bill to regulate and 
render more e([ual the incomes of the bishops and clergy.” 
There are no fewer than throe others having for their 
common objodt the exclusion of the bishops from the House 
of Lords. They proceed from Sir William Ingilby, Mr. 
Giilon, and Mr. Rippon. It is to aid in cflecting the same 
end, we presume, that Mr. Pryme proposes to bring in a 
bill to allow the clergy to sit in the House of Commons. 
And finally, there is Mr. Hivett's motion for a “ bill to 
abolish oU compulsory levies of church rates and mortuaries 
in England and Wales.” 

Wo would propose that the authors of all these six last- 
mentioned motions should get (.■olonel Williams (which we 
dare say they might easily do) to introduce their several 
propositions into his bill of general reform, so that the whole 
subject might be taken up at once. But we must protest 
against the debate being carried on as if the matter to be 
settled wove a point in divinity. We have, we believe, as 
much respect for the New Testament as any of those public 
writers wlio labour this argument with the most persevering 
expenditure of chapter and verse knowledge ; but we cannot 
go to the epistles of St. Paul for an exposition ol the English 
constitution. The lords spiritual, certainly, do not bear any 
remarkable resemblance to the apostles : we admit this 
without insisting that it should be proved^ by a series of 
elaborate dissertations. But it does not seem neeesSarily to 
I'ollow, from the estabUshmcnl of this point, tfiatrwe ought to 
have no such order of men in the stile as bishops. Ex- 
pedient or the Btfvorsc, the admission of sueh an order of 
men to seats in the legislature, is not defended upon any 
pretence that tho apostles enjoyed that distinction. The 
purpose can only he rationally considered as a purely 
political one. Those who object altogether to a House of 
Lords, maj', rationally enough perhaps, dislike lords spiri- 
tual as much as lords temporal. If they can succeed 
in putting down the one, they may think it will be 
the easier afterwards to put down the other ; and, as the 
cry of the hour happens to he especially directed against 
the bishops, they are very w'ell pleased to ^olce it for a while 
in concert with many a simple enthusiast, with whose 
general spirit and objects they would not* cafe to bo con- 
sidered as having much sympatliy. But we confess wc 
should like to sfte from any quarter a plain, straightforward, 
and cordial defence of a house of hereditary legislators, and 
of a hereditary monarchy, including anything like a con- 
sistent argument for ejecting the spiritual poors. 

We ran eon(;eive only one principle upon which such n 
demonstration could be erected — the principle tliat birth 
and descent are ever^dhing, and that all the higher places 
in the commonwealth should be resented for these alone. If 
this doctrine were admitted, there would certainly be a good 
reason why the bishops should not sit in the House of Peers. 
And there w^ould be an equally good reason why the general 
body of the people should be deprived of all iho&e other 
means and chances by which at present we every day see 
some of their number lifted to an equality wdth the realm’s 
proudest hereditary nobles. If, having an order of hereditary 
nobility, we wish that they should form an impregnahly 
close and over-riding aristocracy, an iron feudalism worse 
than that of the middle ages, then w’c shall call out for 
cutting off all those avenues of communication by which 
low-bom men in this kingdom arc wont to mount to high 
estate, and the institution of the church and its parliamen- 
tary prelates among the rest. But, retaining our other fun- 
damental institutions, our hereditary monarchy, our here- 
ditary }>cerage, and our laws of primogeniture, — all tending 
to concentrate the powers of the state in the hands of an 
insulated oligarchy, — should we, the people, be gainers 
either by the abolition of the church, or by the diminution 
of its property, its dignity, or its authority ? Is not this pecu- 
liarly our part in the commonwealth — the estate to an 
interest in which the poorest man is bom — the public fluid 
which alone can never be absorbed by particular individuals 
or particular flimilies? We hear much vehement decla- 
mation against the union of church and state ; but the bad 
names whidi are given to tl^s atHance) as fkr as we bava 
<3hsewred,aoem to have been' all aaggestod by aversion to 
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the present theology of the Church of England. But the description, we ted aaveml Boliees for an alteration of the 
essence of the question really does not lie in a quarrel present period during which motthers of Ihe House of 
about creeds. The consideration to be looked to is this ; Commons may hold their eeata. Mr. Tennyson announces 
that if we do away with the church, as one of the powers in in general tei*ms a bill for shortening tib duration of 
the state, leaving everything olso standing as it is, Ve ma- parliaments." The Right Honourable GfenUemaa will bn 
terially change'thc existing balance of forces and interests ; enabled in this way, when he brings on his motion^ to take 
and in what direction shall we thereby weaken and in what what course circumstances may seem to render most ezpe- 
Atrengthen the action of the political machine ? As for the dient, and to come forward as the advocate of either qmm- 
theology of the church, if it be objectionable, let it be amended ; quennial, triennial, or annual parliaments, as he may, upon 
if it be too narrow, let it be liberalized; all "this has been considcratiun, see good. Mr. Wilks, with perhaps less 
done before, and the church, as a political establishment, pcilicy, gives notice of a ** bill to prevent the duration of 
has remained what it was. We are. however, far from parliaments longer than three years ; ’ and Colonel Evans 
saying that even in the details of tlie political constitution of is also to mo\e to the same effect. On the other badhTlte 
the church there may not be much demanding alteration Chichester presses to repeal the Septennial Act, and to 
and reform. A comprehensive niOUsure of church reiorm limit the duration of parliaments to five years." The que^ 
is expected from his Majesty's mirusters ; bu( q will tion of a duration of seven, five, or three years, is one as to 
not, we imagine, be based upon the scheme of reverting which a difference of opinion may be expected to exist 
to the state of things in the apostolic age. It will provide among reasonable politicians. There is one argument ill 
remedies for abuses tliat dishonour and weaken the church ; favour of a lyng, rather than a very short, term, which TO 
find its main object, we have no doubt, will be to strengthen do not recollect fo have seen stated. As the members nt 
the institution, not to undermine it or pull it down. It the House of Lords retain their seats for life, it would seem 
will not be a measure either of destruction or of plunder, to be worth consideration whether there might not be dangor 
but of Gonser\'atiun and justice. of too much weakening the power of the representatives ef 

In connection with these meiiai^ed attacks upon the Eng- the people in the state by greatly abridging the period to 
lish churcli, we may notice Mr. Sinclair's iniendod motion which they are elected. It is one of the reasons urged 
lor referring the petitions presented on the subject of lay agaihst the septennial law that it has tended to make the 
patronage in Scotland during the last session to a select House of Commons too powerful, as against the people ; but 
committee. The ohjeel of tlie Hon. Member is, we believe, it is to be recollected that, especially since the late RefonUt 
to have the clergy ui Scotland -elected by popular sutirage. which basso much diminished the inllucnce of the arisCl^ 
We iiope the (Jovernment will not be weak cnougli to give cracy m elections, the same long tenure of their scats mc ui t 
any countenance to 4iis precious project. It would, truly, also have the eflect of strengthening the Commons as 
oj)era1e*\viLh striking effect in mitigating hfictanan auimo- against the Jjords. The object ought to be to keep our 
sities, in pn.finoling tlie ])eace of parishes, and, above all, m representatives both responsible individually, and powerful 
elevating the character of the clergy ! Wliy is il not pro- as a body. We should say, for inBtanoe» that the above con- 
posed to make the clergyman altogether dopeiuleut upon liis sidcratiou, although there were no other reasons, was deci- 
coiigregatnm— to gne them the power of dismi&sal as well sive against annual parliaments, which might, indeed, by on 
as ol‘ nomination ? Botli rights were originally contended ellbrt of con\ulsive energy, throw 00 “ a House of Peers alto- 
tor, and long exercised, among the dissenters, whoso policy getlier, but would, we think, in ordinary times, and in the 
Mr. Sinclair ajipcars to have taken for Ins model ; but their steady and regular march of government, act under great 
direcl()i*s have found it necessary of late years to do every- disadvantages in association with that permanent body;, 
thing in their power to protect the minister once .chosen It is worth while to consider in how far the same objeetkra 
against tlic risk of being turned off by Ins constituents. It might apply to triennial parliaiqents. 
is, we believe, the iuct, that for a considerable time past the • There are a variety of other notices proposing amend- 
church courts among the Burghf^rs (the only considerable ments of clauses in the Reform Act — bills for preventing 
body of dissMiters there) have made it a rule in no case to bnliery, and expenditure of any kind, at elections-improv®- 
gi\otheir8anctiontotheappointmentof a clorgyiuan without ments in the constitution of election committees — the dis- 
exal ting froiti the congregation a legal bond for the pay- franchi semen t of certain borouglis, &c., which we must pass 
lueiit of hi-. sti]njnd. The consequence is, that, alihuugh over. Mr. O'Connell announces another attempt to rerorra 
they should e\cii go off in a swarm to another meeting- the system of reporting, by a motion “to rescind the rules 
hous(‘, they do not rid themselve.sbf tho burthen of support- of this House against the publication of the debates, and to 
iiig their minister. We have never heard it allegwl that tiie declare tliat any partial or unfair report of the debates 
introduction of this practii^e has been productive of any bad tliis House be a breach of its privileges.” He is also io 
effects on the character or usefulness of tho Burgher clergy; move that the House shall in future meet at a quastir 
indeed, it is universally acknowledged to have improved i before ten in the morning, and rise at eight o'clock in 
botli their cmnl'ort and their respectability. Here then we ! afternoon. It is kind in the Honourable Member to give 
have, to a cerlain extent, a recognition of the principle himself so much trouble m settmg matters to lifAt ill 
tbut the idergyman should be independent of his Hock, an assembly Irora which he proposes so soon to wUndraw 
lounded upon experience of tlie operation of the opposite himself. A select committee to consider and Toviss ifas 
principle. We know that Mr. Sinclair is a warm friend of whole of the standing orders is also to be proposed by Ite 
the established church ; bui lie cannot fail to be aware that Buckingham. The entire number of the notices bearing 
its overthrowMs the avowed object of many of the most active upon the constitution or procedure of parliament is, W8 
agitators in favour of his proposed plan. Ho«»svill see, when think, twenty-five. 

bo brings it forward in the House of Commons, whether it The annual campaign against taxes and sinecures p»- 
will not be supported by all those Honourable Members mises to be vigourously urged. Ruthven will make an 
who oi'e known to bo opposed to establishmonts altogether, effort to prevent tlie resolution which he carried last sesstiAl 
The most important motion in the list going directly to from remaining a dead letter by moving for a “ select oom- 
©ffect the constitution of parliament is that which stands in mittee, to inquire into the state of all sinecw : ploeet, 
the name of Mr. O'Connell, who has at last given notice of with a view to the immediate abolition thereof, in all oano 
a bill to accomplish the object aliout which he has been so where such sinecures are not held in consequence of bauliig 
long \ apouring in newspapers and doBlaiming at public been merited by public services ; and also tor the pTiTpOM af 
meetings, — “ lie re-establishment of a domestic legislature inquiring into the cases of any sineeuxists who Ito 

in Ireland." The motion, and another by wnich it is to be subjected to distress and difficulty by their retBoval team 
preceded, embodying a resolution declaratory of the means such offices ; so that a reasonable relief might be xffbfded 
by which the destitution (?) of the parliament of Ireland to them, suitable to the muliar cirBumstanees of stoh 
was efieoted, &c^ stand tlm fourth and fifth on the list of vidual." Mr. Methuen nas a not ioe neazly to teff toljto 
notices, so that the subject may be expected to be brought effect, embracing “ all pensions, nllMiniifies, or payitoto» 
torward [early in the session. There is also a counter pro- which constitute a chargB vpos tei nnhlto pmoB t^TOd 
position to be submitted by Mr. Bish, who is “ to move an Mr. Harvey also proposes to move ton** steel 
address to his M^esty, praying him to hold nis Court and mittee on tbs pension list.** On tin subject of tnanto 
Parliament occasionally in that part of the United Kingdom we have a resolution tor a .conuautotion ii taxes, ste. 
called Ir^and.'* We shall bo curious to eee whether the ing in the name of Mr. Hohinann— in t^**»^** 

repeal or the itinerating scheme will have moot votes. Lord Cbandos, declai^jato n ee ae nit y nf g pl ntni g 
Within the limits of leimatieu of a mm ewmon-place a reduction of touliiw AbTOb 
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seven resolutions from, General Palmer in favour of the sub- 
stitution for all other taxes of a ** tax on realized property." 
Tq l^ese general propositions may be added, Mr. Bucking- 
ham's resolutlbn ** for the gradual redemption of the national 
^ebt, without, any increase of the present burthens of the 
■fsountry." We do not understand the plan as it is an- 
nounced. The only motions for the repeal of particular 
taxes are those by Mr. Pease for the repeal of the duties 
upon coals exported, and upon bricks— by Sir William 
Ingilhy for the total repeal of the tax on malt — by Mr. 
E. L. Bulwer for the' repeal, at the earliest possible period, of 
the stamp-duty on newspapers— and by Sir S. Whalley for 
th^Topcal of the taxes on houses and windows by the .Oth of 
April next. Colonel Evans also gives notice of a morion 
for an inquiry into the alleged inequalities, fraud, and par- 
tiality practised in assessments of the house-duty, with the 
object of ascertaining what amount of arrears might he re- 
covered under the circuinsianecs. 

The only member who has announced an att.-ick upon the 
corn-laws — our heaviest tax — is Mr. Fryer, wlio intimates 
his intention to bring in a hill for their repeal. Mr. Vernon 
has a notice of a “ bill to regulate the sale of corn bj weight 
instead of quantity." Tlie most important motion an- 
nounced on the subject of the commercial policy of the 
country is that which is to be made by Mr. G. F. Young for 
a “bill to repeal the Act 4 Geo. IV., c. 77, commonly 
tenned the Reciprocity of Duties Act." We have discussed 
this subject at length in another article ; and we shall only 
say here that Mr. Young's motion, ns the honourable gen- 
tleman must himself know very well, has no ehunce wbal* 
ever of being carried, while the statements and arguments 
of its supporters, if it shall really be brought forward, are 
most certain to receive a demolishing confutation. We 
confess, therefore, that wo shall not be surprised if the ses- 
sion sliall pass without the threatened diseaission being 
brought on after all. The opponents of the Reciprocity ol* 
Xhities Act had better keep their speeches for meetings at 
the I^ndon Tavern, or elsewhere, where all present are 
oftl^ir own opinion. If it is determined, however, that the 
morion sliall be made, it would be most appropriately debatt'd 
immediately after Mr. O’CoiinelVs proposal for the Repeal of 
the Union. Mr.Young has anotiee of another motion of a much 
more reasonable description, and in winch hi' is more likely to 
be successful — that for a “ bill to alter and amend the Act for 
the Registry of British Vessels." There is certainly room 
for reform here. Mr. Lyall also proposes to bring in a bill 
to repeal, among other old enactments, so much of the Act 
of 7 and 8 Wm. III. c. *21, as prescribes the deduction of 
aixpenca per month from the wages of mcrcliaiit seamen, for 
the support of Greenwich Hospital — a relief to which we 
admit that the shipping interest is fairly entitled. The only 
other important measure of commercial policy announced is, 
a bill to be brought forward by Mr. Ewart, “ for the equali- 
zation of the duties on East and West India produce." This 
reform, however, to have any chance of success, ought to 
pioceed Irom the Government. 

' In the department of general law reform, the Solieitor- 
Cfoneral vrili renew his bill to take away “ the Punishment 
of Imprisonment for Debt," which we trust will pass into a 
law before the termination of another session. A bill for 
Abolishing imprisonment for debt in Scotland for sums 
below J 0/. will also be introduced by Mr. Ewing. From the 
■dissimilar state of the existing law in the two parts of the 
Jdngdom, we should suppose this measure must be founded 
upon somewhat different principles from that proposed by 
the Solicitor-General. Four notices respecting other altera- 
tions of the law of Scotland stand in the name of Mr. Wal- 
lace of Greenock. Mr. Ewart will also again introduce the 
bill which he brought forward last session, for enabling 

f risoners to make their defence by counsel or attorney. 
Tpon the desirableness of this change in the law we have 
already expressed our opinion. 

We have mentioned under other heads some of the most 
remarkable among the Irish notices — of which there are 
fift^n on the list — a small proportion, we fear, of the appli- 
cations from the sister island that are in reserve for the 
session. Among the number is a notioe by Mr. Barron of 
^ seloct oommittee to inquire into how te tithes 
Ireland might be restored to what the Hondurable Mem- 
jTOOir IS pleased to call their original uses— “ the support of the 
swm a^the ^ucation of the people, and the support of the 
JWI The objwt of another, by Mr. Finn, is to get the 

ttelare its opinion^ ** that a tax ought to be im- 


posed upon Irish absentee property, tbo produce tb'be 
expended in Ireland upon works of public utility." 
is a piece of fully which we may be certain parliament WiH 
not commit. 

Of the great Government departments, the Post-Office 
seems to have attracted the greatest share of attention from 
the reformers of abuses. Mr. Wallace gives notice of a 
“ select committee, to inquire into the whole system and 
management of the Post-Offices of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and L^rd Lowther is also to propose cert ain resolutions, 
drawn up in conformity with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, and having especially 
in view, we are glad to perceive, the important object of the 
transmission of Newspapers heyond seas. Colonel Leith 
Ilay is to move for an inquiry into the stale of the Excise 
Lnwi^; end Mr. Henry Lylton Bulwer, for a “ select com- 
mittee, to inquire into the state of our diploiUacy, with a 
view to sec whether it may not be rendered more generally 
efficient. ’’ 

Of the other intimations in the list, we can only enumerate 
a few of those that are most important or curious. Under 
one or other description we may class Mr. Buckingham's 
intended motions - for “ the education of all the-children of 
the country out of the funds of the respcc.tive religious 
bodies to which thidr parents may belong" — for the preven- 
tion of duelling — for remedying the increasing prevalence 
of in tempo ran CO and immorulity in the principal sen-ports 
and large manufacturing towns — for abolishing inipress- 
nieiit— and for repealing the usury laws. Mr. .lames 
Kennedy has also a notice on the subject of “ the laws 
relating to contracts for the loan of ? ioney'% and Mr. Har- 
vey another of a motion for a “ select committee, If) inquire 
into the nature nnd extent of the various dcscnlHions of pro- 
perty which are or might be applied to the education of the 
people;*'— so that there is a prospect of the Htmourable 
Mc^mber for f^hcflield not being left to sustain quite alone the 
fatigues of the somewhat extensive and varied field jf legis- 
lation he has chalked out for himselt Wc ought also to 
mention here that the business of the session is to he opened 
by Sir Andrew Agnew, this time doubly armed, with one 
Sabbath-day bill, namely, for England, and aiiulher for 
Scotland. The abolition of military Hogging, the repeal of 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, and thatof tlie Itoyal Marriage 
Act, arc to he sevcrallv moved hj Major Fiincoort, Mr. John 
Murray, and Colontd Williams. Finally, Mr. Buckingham 
is to move for tlic abrogation or repeal of any law, custom, 
or usage, by which copies of all new publicalioAs are claimed 
by the Universities. 

How much oT all this embryo legislation may he destined 
to add to the hulk of our already cnoi nious statute book, 
time only can tell. A large majority of the Honourable 
Members will, wc fear, take nothing by Ihcir motions. It is 
tolerably clear, however, that we sliall have talk enough in 
the coming session, however the work may get on ; and 
after all, of the two evils, bad speeches are preferable to 
bad laws. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTRATION. 

A REPORT has appeared from a select cominiltee, npiK)inted 
last session by the House of Commons, to consider this im- 
portant subject, of which it was our intention to have given 
a somewhat Tull abstract ; hut the length to which our 
article on the shipping interest has extended, in our anxiety 
to present a complete exposition of a question which great 
pains have been taken to place in a false light, which engages 
much of the public attention, and which it is underst^ is 
about to bo brought before parliament early in the ap- 
proaching session, has made it impossible to find room in 
our present Number for anything beyond a notice of the 
general conclusion^ at which the committee have arrived. 

The report, after a detail of the previous attempts that 
have been made to effect the object to which it refers, re- 
commends “ that a national civil registration of hirtlis, 
marriages, and deaths, should be established ; that such re- 
gistration should equally include all ranks of society, and 
religionists of every class ; that in the fonns such improve- 
ments should be made, as, avoiding perplexity and needless 
multiplication of statements, might direct inquirers to the 
parents or last ancestor of each person recorded, and assist 
medical and statistical inquirers in useful research ; that a 
parochial arrangement shouldJ3e continued ; that a duplicate 
of each register should always helcept ; that such duplicate 
should be periodically transmitted to the metropolis, where 
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a general national ofllce should be formed, a auperintenduig 
aiiih^rity should exist, and alphabetical and accurate in- 
dexes and abstracts should be prepared ; that the parochial 
charges should be defrayed by moderate salaries or small 
fees, jpayablc by respectable inhabitants, and out •of the 
rates for persons in more indigent circumstances, or receiving 
relief ; while the metropolitan office would be simported by 
payments on searches, and an allowance of \a, on every 
entry which each parish should send.” Three propositions 
are submitted as to who should be the repstrar in each 
parish : the first, that a new civil officer should be appointed 
to act as such ; the second, that the clergyman should per- 
form the duty ; the third, that a registrar should be annually 
or tricnnially elected by the inhabitants. As to which of 
these suggestions should be adopteeV they decline to decide. 
Upon another important point they express themselves as 
follows : — “.Your committee are convinced that a register of 
deaths (and even if the malady and cause of mortality be 
inserted) will be easily attained by prohibiting interment 
without entry ; and that even the labouring and most illi- 
terate among the people w'ill perceive the benefits of the 
design, and will, as in France, and Geneva, and Belgium, 
and on the Continent, cheerfully help, rather than obstruct 
the improvement, and especially if information be required 
from niidwives, imd parochial assistance be withheld for 
children whose birth shall not be inscribed.” 


THE REVENUE. 

I. — An Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of 
Great Britan^ in the Years ended 5th of January, 1833, 
and 5^1) of .1anuaryfl834, showing the Increase or De- 
crease on,each head thereof. 


— 

Yc.ir ojnled | ended 

January 5, Juiiuurv^. 

1 18J4. 

Cl STOMS • . • . • 

Excise • . . • • 

Stamps ..... 

Taxes ..... 

Post Office . • . • • 

Miscellaneous • • • • 

£ 1 £ 

16, 55!t, 882,14, 946, 988 
14,C57,22l|l4,840,96‘> 
0,515,3441 6,498,686 
4,943,885i 4,892,058 
1, 323, 000 : 1,. 386, 000 
59,853' 57,13.J 

ToUl Ordinary Revenue • 

Imprest und other Monies, including Ue- 
pajmciUs of Advajices for Public Work*. 

43,059, 185|42, 021, 827 

i 

320,154 315,018 

Total Income 

13, 370,33942, 936, 645 

The Amount ajiplied to tlic Consolidated 
Fond ..... 

Ditto to pay off ICxchequcr Bills charged 
on Sugar Duty • . . 

Ditto as part ol the Ways and Means of the 
year 

27,231,875^7,843,959 
2,019,199 3,410,022 

13,528,26541,082,864 

Total .... 

Decrease on the Year . . 

43,379,339142,930,815 
. £442,494 


II„— Income and CMiarge of the Consolidated Fund, in the 
Quarters ended the 5th of January, 1833 and 1834. 
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INCOME. : 

183.T 

1834. 

£ 

£ 

Customs— Consolidated Duties 

2,775,507 

2,664,469 

Sugar applicable lu the Con- 

solidated Fund ... 

• • 

501,692 

Total Customs . . • • • 

2,^5,507 

3,166,161 

Excise 

3,906,488 

4,264,493 

Stamps 

1,575,955 

1,575,112 

Taxes 

1,902,823 

1,808,701 


338,000 

324,000 

Miscellaneous 

49,133 

50,973 

To Cash brought to this Account to re* 
place the like sum issued, or to bo 
issued, out of the Consolidaled Fund in 

10,607,906 

11,195,440 





Ireland, for Supply and other Services 

236,144 

376,378 


;10, 844,050 

11,572,0)8 


CHARGE. 

Permanent Debt 

Terminable Annuities 
Interest on Exchequer Bills ispued tointet 
the charge on the Consolidated Fund • 
Sinking Fund , .•#••• 

The Civil List 

Other charges on the Consolidaled Fund, 
includirig Civil Government Services 
formerly paid out of the Civil List, or 
the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown 

• 

Total Charge • • • « 

The Surplus • • • • » 


Qri. ended January 0, 


1838. 


1834. 


7,829,«9 

428,833 


7,814,838 

482,606 


6,966 

116,848 

127,500 


9,888 
259,483 
127, MO 


324,333 


8,633,728 

2,010,322 


10,844,030 




9,030,600 

2,543,«18 


11,578,018 


Tlie Amount of ivxeheqiter Bills issued to 
meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund 
for the Quarter ended and paid off out of 
the growing produce of that Fund for 
the Quarter ended October 10, 1833 . 

The Amount i-^^iued in the Quarter ended 
January 5, 1834, in part of the sums 
granten by Parliament out of the Con- 
solidated Fund for Supply Services . 

The ^Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, 
Quarter ended January 5, 1834 



4,497,059 


2,887,941 

2,542,018 


345,963 


The probable amount of Exchequer 
Bills required to meet the charge 
on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter 


4,842,982 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH COINAGE. 

Money Coined in France according to the Decimal Sy4tem^ 
to the Z\st qf December, 1832. 

1 

Gold, denominative ! 
value. 

Silver, dcnomloatlve . 
value 

« COINED. 

To the 3 1st Dec., 1831 . . 
Du»-mg the year 1832 . , 

Francs. 

1,026,285,020 

2,011,000 

Franc. 

2,365,015,334 

142,117,038 

Totals . 

1,022,296,020 

2,507,132,372; 

IMPRESS. 

NapoK'on Bonaparte • . 

Louis XVI II I 

Charles X 1 

i.^uis Philippe . . . • 1 

528,024,440 

.989,333,000 

52,918,920 

52,020,200 

887,830,055 

614,830,109 

632,511,320 

371,960,787 

Similar Totals . | 

1,022,296,020 

2,507,132,272 


Total denominative value of the gold and silver 

coined to the Slat December, 1832 • 3,529,428,892r> 

Note relative to the copper and billon in circulation* from 1726 to 

1701. Francs. 

There had been coined in billon • • • • 300,07$ 

In co|)pcr ,.••••• 10,244,394 

In bcll-melal 19,232,543 

Law of the 15th August, 1795, in copper . . 4,385,411 

24ih October, 1796, ditto • • 9,927,371 

17lh February, 1799, ditto ' . . 9,324,918 

15lh September, 1807, bullion 3,286,226 

Blockade of Sirasburg • • • 175,133 

^ 3,481,369 


ToUl 56,876jf7l 

The following is the state of (he English coinage during the period 
which we have had under consideration 
From 1805 to 1811 there was coined at the English 
Mint in gold . • ' • • • ^}2I79|386 

In silver 

■ Mm ,11 itW ' I ■ 

# 2 , 29 ^^ 

From 1814 to 1832, both inclusive, 7? - f 

there HM coined in gold • • i£50,i61 ,99$ 

In silver, from .1814 to 1829, both f 

inclusive » • « • . » 9,118,906 

60,080,911 
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compahion to the i^ewspater. 


FebriMut, 


And therefore during the period from 1805 to 1814 the French 
coiiwg* exee«d«d lh« Englisn in the pum of 53,882,158/.; and 
during the period flnom 1814 to 1832 the Fjench coinage exceeded 
tU lUgliah in tlw ram of 23 , 758 , U94/. J 
The total of the French coinage 
^ 1805 to tStd being .... £50,162,415 

And the totel of (he English coin- 
age during the same period being • • ‘ . 2,280,257 

58,442,072 

And the total of the French coinage 
from 1814 to 1832 heing . £83,839,005 

And the tol.il of thcEiigliph coinage 
dur^grilio same period being , 60,080,911 

113,910,916 

This gives a grand total of . , . £‘202,362,588 

for the coinage of France and Great Britain from 1805 to 1832, both 
inclusive,— “ Times.” 


STATISTICS OF FRANCE. 

From thti Annuairc du Bureau dcs Longitudes. 

In 1831, there were throughout France 246.238 mar- 
riages; there were born 986,709 children ; and the deaths^ 
amounted to 802,761 ; showing an increanc in the popula- 
tion of 1 8.3,948. During the fifteen jeara from 1817 to 1831 
inclusive, there were 14,532,178 births; of which 7,041,247 
were of females, and 7,490.931 of males. 

Of Paris, tlie return is for the year 1832. In that year 
there were celebrated 0,767 marriages ; of which 5,315 w ere 
between bachelors and spinsters, 894 between wddowers and 
spinsters, 347 between bachelors and widows, and 211 
between widow' ers and widows. 

The births amounted to 26, 823 ; of which 13,494 were of 
males, and 12,789 of females. In 1831, the number of 
births had Imen considerably greater, having reached m that 
year the number of 29, .530. In 1 832, the legitimate children 
born in private houses were 8515 males Jind 8920 females, 
and the illegitimate were 2420 males and 2201 females. 
The legitimate children born in hospitals were 258 males 
and 244 females, and the iliegitiimite 2301 males and 2.12/* 
females. TJie number of acknow ledged natural children 
tvas 2157, and of those abandoiuul 7080. 

In consequence of the prevalence of the cholera, the num- 
ber of deaths greatly exceeded the usual average. In 18.31, 
they were 25,996 ; in 1832, they amounted in the whole to 
44,463; of which 18,602 were attributed to the above-men- 
tioned cause. Deaths from the effects of sinull-pox liud, 


however, decreased ; thw year there being only 3S^* while 

in 1831 there were 482. 

Tile consumption of the principal articles is considerably 
less than m the preceding }ear, most probably arising from 
the prevailing sickness and increased mortality of the season. 
The quantities of the different articles are stated as fol- 
lows -.—oxen, 68,408 ; cows, 15,290; calves, 60,237 : sheep, 
.306,227; hog.s, 67,241. The produce of poultry and game 
sold amounted to 6,660,590 franca; of fresh-water fish, 
399,96 7 frantfi ; of oysters, 731,590 francs; of butter, 
9,196,274 francs; of eggs, 4,0.53,959 francs. The cjusump- 
(ion of wine amounted to 595,585 hectolitres ; of brandy, to 
27,794 hectolitres; of lieer, to 78,948 hectolitres; and of 
grapes, to 1 ,356,31 8 Ihs. The consumption of h.iy amounted 
! to 7,75.5,592 trusses; of straw to 11,511,976 trusses; and 
j of oats to 893,873 hectolitres. 


AMERICAN STATISTICS. 

The United States of America are at this moment in the 
enviable and most unusual condition of being able to 
liquidate every farthing of their pulilic, debt. By standing 
in this favourable position, they arc enabled to adopt a 
system of custom-house duties without r('gard to its effect 
upon the piiJdic revenue, and hence it becomes exeeedingly 
interesting to w atch the progress of their foreign I'ommerce. 
It were greatl) to he w’ished that the advantage's of their 
present finaneial situation could lia\e breii pu^lied to tlie 
extent of which they are susceptihh', h}’" the abolition of all 
I custom-house duties and regulations ; and that no particular 
j interests should ha\e hee» fostered* under -Which it is now 
I thought incmiihent upon the States tn support, by idaiang 
restrictions upon various ohjeds of foreign '‘))n*duclionis 
which might otbern isc he brought I'liinousl} into coiiipetilion 
with their domestic nuinuf.ictiires. 

This sulqect has already occasioned a verv serious dis- 
agreement Ix'twcen those stall's whic!i prolit In the restric- 
tions, and those others which feel .nggriOM'd 1)\ tlii'in, and 
althougirthc question has for a lime boon disposed of by a 
compromise hetw’een the i>]>posite interests, it docs not seem 
probable that the present tariff' will be long a('([iii(‘sced in 
by the southern or agricultural states of tlie Cmon, hut that 
a scries of alterations will be lulioduced from time to time 
wliudi will have the effect ol disturlmig tlu* foreign com 
mercial relations of the Union. 

The lidlowing table exhibits the ^aluo of the inipm'ts and 
exports of each state and terntorv of the Uirntn during the 
year, which ended on the .3(ilh Sejileniber, 1832, the public 
accounts of the* United States being always made up to 
that day in every }ear: — 


; STATES AND TERRITORIES. 

VALUE OF IMPORTS. 

VALUE OF EXPORTS. 

In Amcru-an 
VpskcU. 

In Fon i;;ii 
VesM-ls 


I'UlillK L‘. 

Foi Pl'MI 

T«)I.Ti V.ilup of 

Is. 

Maine ..... 


938,043 

135,283 

1,123,:!26 

907,286 

74.157 

9^],4 13 

New Hampshire 


11 5, 051 

120 

151,171 

115,582 


115,582 

Vermont .... 


2ii,672 


214, 72 

3 19,820 

• 

349,820 

Masfachusetts *. 


17,670,184 

448,716 

18,118,900 

4,6:56,635 

7,337,133 

11,993,768 

Rhode Island • . « . 


657,629 

340 

657,969 

.‘<77,656 

156,803 

534,459 

Connecticut .... 

• 

432,664 

5,051 

437, 7J5 

430,466 


430,466 

New York • • . • 

• 

48,728,649 

4,485.753 

53,214,402 

1.5,057,250 

10,943,695 

26,000,945 

New Jeney • 

e 

4:),7b7 

24,703 

70,460 

;53,99l 

7,803 

6i;794 

Pennsylvania • • . • 


9/J{>0,ll4 

718,244 

10,678,353 

2,008,991 

1,507,075 

3,510,066 

Delaware .... 


17,119 

6,534 

23,653 

16,242 

. • • 

16,242 

tinryland .... 

• 

4,138,242 

491,061 

4,629,303 

3,015,873 

1,484,045 

4,419,918 

9^rict of Columbia • • 

• 

172,517 

15,530 

188,047 

' 1,1 46 ,.066 

8,408 

1,154,474 

VS’ginia . . • . 

• 

422,052 

131,587 

553,639 

4,493,916 

16,734 

4,510,650 

North Carolina • • • 

• 

195,590 

19,594 ' 

215,184 

338,246 

3,795 

342,041 

South Carolina • . 

• 

1 597,953 

61.5,772 i 

1,213,725 

7,685,833 

66,898 

7,752,731 

Georgia .... 

9 

138,697 

114,720 

253,417 

5,514,681 

1,202 

5,515,883 

Alabama .... 


245,403 

61,437 

306,845 

2,733,554 

2,833 

2,736,387 

Louisiana 

• 

5,446,225 

3,425,428 

8,871,653 

14,105,118 

2,425,812 

16,530,930 

Ohio ... 

Florida Territory . 

m 

• 

11,224 

77,791 

1,168 
^ 29,996 

12,392 
107,787 , 

58,394 

62,(i36 

3^080 1 

58,394 

65,716 

Michigan Territory , . ' , 

• 

22,648 


22,648 

9,234 

. • • 1 

9,234 

Total Value in Dollars 


•90,298,229 

1 

10,731,037 

101,029,266 

63,137,470 

24,039,473 

87,17fi,943 
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Tha Value ef the DoaieilM Prodaai ftfovlad is iMtd as foHoin 

Derived from the Sea # . • . , , 

. • from the Fofett 

Product of AntfiMli • . • . . . 

From Agriculture— Vegetable Food, Flour, Wheat, Rice, Indian Com, fra. 

Cotton • » « • • 

Tobacco • • • • « , 

Flax Seed, Hops, Brown Sugar, &c. . ' 

Manufactures • . • . , . 

Articles not enumerated • ^ • 

• « 

• 

• 9* 

• • 

• • . 

• • 

• 

• • 

, ’ ttoUera. 

9,558,53a; 

4^847,784 

8,1^,682 

8,352^ 

41,794,698 

5,999,709 

159,726 

6,461,764 

353,181 

Total • • 

• . 

63,137,470 

The trade with this kingdom and its dependencies, during the year above stated, amounted in round numberspo .theJ^dHVIfliig 
amounts;— ^ 

Value of ImportiS ..... 43, fiOO, 000 dollars. 

Value of Exports, domestic produce • • . • 33,7r)0,000j 

foreign produce * . • • 3,500,000* 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, ' 
Acenrding to five Enumerations, taken from the Qficial Eevisinn. 1 


STATES. ' 

[ 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

' 1830. 

Maine . . 





151,714 

228,705 

298..33.» 

399,966 

New Ilaiupshire 

• 

, 

• 

141,899 

163,762 

214, 3G0 

214,161 

269|^ 

Vermont . 



0 

85,416 

154,164 

217,713 

23.1,764 

280,652 

MuBsachi|^etts 


• 


378,717 

423,245 

472,010 

523,287 

610,408 

Rhode lslan(\__ . 



• • 

69,110 

69,118. 

77,0.31 

83,059 

97,199 

Coniu't'ticut . 



• 

238,141 

251,002 

262,042 

275,202 

297,665 

New York . , 



• • 

340,120 

.586,756 

959,919 

1,. 172, 812 

1,918,608 

New Jersey . 



• 

184,139 • 

211,943 

249,555 

277,575 

320,823 

Pennsvlvuiiia 



• • 

434,3/3 

602,365 

810,001 

1,049,458 

1 ,848^233 

Delaware 




59,096 

6L273 

72,674 

72,749 

76,748 

Mainland 


• 

• • 

.119,728 

311,548 

.380,546 

407,350 

447,040 

V’^irguua 

• 

a 


748,30s 

880,200 

974,622 

1,06:>,379 

1,211,405 

Noith Carolina . 


9 

• • 

303,751 

478,10.1 

.5.55,545 

638,829 

737,98/ 

South Carolina 

a 


• 

24!»,07.1 

345,591 

, 41b, 115 

502,741 

581,185 

Georgia . . 


• 


82,648 

162,101 

252,433 

340,987 

516,823 

Alabama 

• 

• 

• 

... 

... 

20,845 

• 127,901 

309,527 

Mississippi 



• • 

... 

• 6,850 

40,552 

75,448 

136,621 

Louisiana 





. . . 

76,556 

153,407 

215,739 

Tennessee 




*35 >91 

105,602 

261,727 

422,81.3 

681,904 

Kentucky 




73,077 

220,955 

406,511 

564,117 

687,917 

Ohio . • . • 




* • a 

45.365 

230.760 

581.4.34 

937,961 

Indiana . 




• • a 

4,8/ J 

24.. 520 

147,178 

343,031 

Illinois • 




* • • • 

• • 

12.282 

55,211 

157,455 

Missnnri • 



• 

• • • 

• • • 

20,845 

66 , 586 

140,445 

District of ("ohimljin 



• • 

• • a 

14,093 

24,023 

33,039 

39,834 

Florida Territory . 
Michigan Territory . 


i 

• 

• a 

• • w 

• • • . 

’ 4*762 

* 8*396 

34,730 

31,639 

Arkansas Territory 

• 

• 

i 

. • . 

• • » 

. . . 

14,273 1 

30,388 


Total 

• • 

1 3,029,827 

, 5,305,925 

7,2.39,814 

1 

9,038,131 

1 

12,866,020 

1 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR JANUARY, 1834, 


GREAT ‘BRITAIN. 

Our domestic history for the past month, as is usual when 
parliament is not sitting, has been marked by few events 
of note. 

The new year came heralded, not ominously, we trust, by 
alarms of war, for which the public mind had been little 
prepared by any preceding signs. In consequence of the 
new relations recently entered into by Ikirkcy with her old 
enemy Russia, it is understood that both France and Eng* 
land had conceived themselves called upon to make ready 
for the defence of interests of their own, which appeared to 
be threatened by the attitude that Russia had assumed. 
Accordingly, the naval squadrons of both in the Mediter- 
ranean wore reinforced ; and for a short, tune considerable 
apprehension was outortained as to what might be tlie 
result. The cloud, however, has since passed away almost 
as suddenly as it arose. It is said that the interference of 
Austria was exerted with effect in inducing the Autocrat 
to giv6 such explanations ai^ assurances as satisfied the 
two powers that they might with propriety suspend their 
hostile demonstratioDa. We shall state m our notiee of 


French affairs what took place on the subject in the ChamT 
her of Deputies. The fleets of the nations have, in the 
mean time, returned from the Archipelago — the English to 
Malta and the French to Toulon. 

This rumour of approaching war in the East still sub- 
sisted, when the public journals came forth with an m- 
noun(*emcnt that we wei*e also likely to bo immediatsl|r 
engaged in hostilities in the West of Europe. Presffftg 
applications are said to have l)een made by the ministem of 
Donna Maria in Portugal for aid from this county againat 
Don Miguel ; and it is acknowledged that some dUhranou 
of opinion prevailed in the Cabinet as to the couraa. |il,bui 
followed. For the present, however, it seems tu bo df rtiM a il 
that we shall not interfere ; and the repc^ (rf the 
war has gone down hke the other. TnrtRtids WOT» iWg1i|y 
depremd during the existence of th o daPii ppi e h eaaioiia, 

As the meeting of parliament draws near, mne mm- 
mento begin to be made in regard to various sul^oots likely 
soon to come before the legislatuTe. Aaaeeiatfons to effect 
the repeal of the Cent lem have been formed in difibienl 
parts of the country ; iadMNhaow powgrtff ctaai^ periodieat 
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publication baa also been set in action to diffuse and advocate 
the views of their members. Meetings have, Main been 
held in' several of the London parishes,. and deputations 
aent to L.ard(fllthorpe and Lord Melbourne, with the object 
of fb^ng the removal of the house and window taxes. 
*{n the agricultuifil districts tho> question of the commuta- 
of tithes been taken up with great eagerness ; and 
there is every reason to believe that a settlement of it will 
be ibreed upon the government in the course of the ensuing 
session. An arrangement for the extinction of this most 
Ohjectionable impost will probably, indeed, occupy a .con- 
spicuoiis place in the general plan of church reform which 
mf-;.; 2 r 8 are pledged to bring forward. 

A veil still hangs, to a considerable extent, over Ibc state 
and operations of the trades’ unions, and those other asso- 
ciations of the labouring classes an towns, which Lave for 
some time past given rise to a good deal both of inconve- 
nience and uneasiness. The battle, however, which the 
operatives have been waging with their masters by means 
of strikes in particular trades has not of' lat6 been carried 
on with the spirit of determination which was manifested 
some months ago, and certainly not with any results calcu- 
lated to inspire its promoters with new hopes of ultimate 
Bueoess. An event, in every view of the most gratifying 
character, has occured within the last few days, in the open 
rejMtion by a body of mechanics in Sheffield of overtures 
which had been pressed upon them to engage in a scheme 
having nothing less for its end than the upsetting of the 
whole fabric of society ns at present constituted, that its ruins 
might he made use of to erect another upon certain new 
principles, full indeed of promise, but hitherto lamentably 
barren of performance in every ease in which their applica- 
tion has been tried. The Sheffield mechanics, after an ex- 
amination of this new system, have not only declined having 
anything to do with it, or with the means by which it 
appears that its establishment is now to be attempted, but 
have ex]X)sed the folly and shallowness of the whole project, 
in a letter addressed to Mr. Owen, which, both for the talent 
with which it is composed and the spirit it breathes, de- 
serves to be written in characters of gold. It is from the pen 
of Mr. Ebenezer Elliot, the distinguished author of the 

Corn Law Rhymes ” and other literary productions, which, 
mechanic as he is, place hitn high among the writers apd 
men of genius of his day. The excellent qualities both of 
heart and head which Mr. Owen possesses, and of which 
they had had ample experience, are admitted and dwelt 
upon by Mr. Elliot and his friends with just admiration ; 
but their sense of his philanthropic intentions does not blind 
them to the fallacies by which the worthy enthusiast is so 
Btrangely misled, or to the dangerous character of the advice 
which, under the influence of h^3 mistaken >iews, he has of 
late been urging upon the operatives. Tlie \isionary nature 
of his promised regeneration is laid bare in so effective a 
style by a few home thrusts of Mr. Elliot's sharp and search- 
ing pen, that the dullest or most mystified eye can hardly 
faiuto sec the cheat. 

The inquiry into the state of municipal corporations has 
been actively prosecuted during the month both in England 
and Ireland. The most remarkable incident that has oc- 
curred in connexion with this subject, is the publication of 
a circular by one of the aldermen of Nur^vi(•h, calling upon 
the other civic functionaries tliroughout the kingdom to 
unite witli him in resisting the threatened reform. Tlie 
contest with parliament is to be carried on, it seems, by 
means of a committee of representatives or delegates from 
the different corporations, which is to sit in London. 

The renewal of incendiarism in the agricultural districts 
had excited considerable uneasiness for some time before the 
close of the year ; and during the past month there have 
been several fires, not only in Northamptonshire, Norfolk, 
and other more distant districts, hut also in some of the 
counties in the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis. 
Some instances of the infamous practice have also occurred 
in Forflarshire in Scotland — ^being the first, we believe, which 
hw been known in that end of *the island. Upon the 
whole, however, the cases appear to be scattered and quite 
unconnected — so that there seems to be no reason for appre- 
hending that the crime is about to assume any very l^us 
lonn, 

• agitation has beep carried on with great acti* 

instrumentality both of the press ahd of 
the leaders of the repeal faction; while, 
HI lams oflhe country, what is called 


tkm has been distingiushmg itself by its tuRial ixnirae of 
yiolencq and blood. good many barbarous outrages have 
also been committed in some places bv members of the 
trades' unions on persons obnoxious to these combinations. 
The political proceedings which have excited the greatest 
attention have been those connected with the case of Mr. Bar- 
rett, the editor of the “ Dublin Pilot ” newsp^r, who hod 
been found guilty of publishing a libel in repnnting one of 
Mr. O'Connells inflammatory effusions which had originally 
appeared in a I.K)ndon journal. The Attorney- General inti- 
mated to Mr. Barrett that he should not be called up for 
judgment if ho would supply the crown with the means of 
prosecuting the author of the libel ; but this offer was de- 
clined, and Mr. Barrett was sentenced to imprisonment for 
six months and a fine vif 1 00^. A prosecution is also pend- 
ing against the proprietor of another Dublin newspaper, the 
“ Evening Mail,” for the publication of the same matter. 

Intelligence from the \Vest Indies has been for some time 
looked for with much interest, from the anxiety felt as to 
the reception of the measure for the emancipation of the 
slaves by the legislatures of the different islands. The 
speech delivered by Lord Mulgravc, on proroguing the 
legislative assembly of Jamaica, on the 18tli of December, 
ha& arrived within these few days, and from this we learn 
that the assembly had, after long debating, adopted the 
new law. It would, appear, however, that considerable 
doubts had been expressed by many of the members, and 
were generally entertained in the colony, as to how the 
scheme would work in . practice— especially while the 
negroes wore passing through their proposed intermediate 
state of apprenticed labourers. Il,^is understood that in 
compliance with an address from the legislature of Antigua, 
permission has been given by his majesty, •fliat in that 
colony the slaves shall all be finally emancipated on the Ist 
of August next. Should this experiment piw e successful, 
it IS far from improbable that the example may bo followed 
generally in the other islands. 


FRANCE. 

In our retrospect of 1833, pubhblied on the Ist of January 
of this year, we mentioned that the two Chaiiihers met on the 
‘23rd of December last, when ibe session was opened by 
King Louis l^hilippe in person. Notliing has since occurred 
to make us change our opinion, already expressed, that the 
ministry is gaming strength, and that the principles of 
moderation and constitutional monarchy m-e likely to obtain 
in France. M. Berenger, who was the fourth Vice President 
of’the Chamher of Deputies in the former session, has, in- 
deed, been again elected to that office, to the exclusion of the 
Procureur-Grneral, M. Persil, the ministerial candidate; 
but this vote ran only be taken as expressive of the unpopu- 
larity of M. Persil as an individual, or at most of those pro- 
secutions ol' the press of which he is understood to have been 
the adviser, as he has always certainly been the zealous 
agent and defender. M. Berenger's politics are those of the 
ministry. 

The speech from the throne was sufficiently vague and 
generalized. The tranquillity of France had not been dis- 
turbed, but as “ insensate passions and culpable ma- 
noeuvres were still at work to undermine the foundation of 
social order, (tlie Republicans ^te probably more alluded to 
than the Carlists,) an inceosing vigilance was still essential. 
Popular instruction had received a salutary impulse— the 
public revenue had continued to improve — new laws of cus- 
toms had been established. In Portugal, Donna Maria, 
and in Spain, Isabella 11. had been acknowledged. 

In the general debate on the Address, the clause of the 
King’s speech which excited most interest was that relating 
to Turkey. His Mi-ijesty had merely said, “ The Ottoman 
empire has been threatened with great perils — I have been 
anxious to hasten a pacification at once called for by the 
interests of France and the stability of European order — I 
shall continue my efforts to secure its preservation." In the 
C/Ourse of the discussion, Baron Bignon, the chairman, as we 
should express it, of the committee which had prepared the 
draft of the Address, mode a remarkable speech. He 
reviewed the conduct of Russia towards I’oland, and de- 
nounced it as subversive of the treaties to which Russia was 
pledged. Assuming the prophetic tone, he spoke of the 
future triumphs of the Poles qvor their oppressors. In his 
view the dangers of Turkey were the direct oonsequenre of 
the .annihiiatkin of Pdana. He boldly asserted (W we 
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maw^doubt tlie fMt) .thMin 1§O0 ^ 'late 2!iiii|keror Alex- 
aIuk^|ltofDeed to eive tip Spain, Portugal, Italy, Balmatio, 
Bosnia, Albania, the Morca, and the Grecian islands to 
Ff«iie 0 » provided Napoleon would consent to his seizing 
Gcmatontinople and the Dardanelles. According* to M. 
Bi^noa, Alexander said that the Turkish capital would be 
merely a country town to him, and the Dardanelles the key 
to his house/ On the same showing, Napoleon, magnani- 
mously or politically, always turned a deaf ear to tlio pro- 
posal. 

M. Bignon, however, did not confine himself to Russia 
and Turkey ; he referred to the conduct and aims of Aus- 
tria in Italy, and to the designs of Prussia as to the 
German confederation, at whose head she had placed her- 
self. He said that the Congress novf assembling at Vienna 
would add new links to the chain of the policy of tt^cse 
powers, and* that their success would be treachery against 
France. He urged the necessity of being prepared for a 
hostile struggle; spoke with little respect of the partitioning 
or apportioning treaties of 181.1, amfmore than hinted at 
the necessity of coming to a re-adjustment of the European 
territory. 

The Duke do Broglie thanked M. Bignon for his oration, 
the sentiments of which were those of the Duke himself, and 
of his colleagues in oihee. A few days, howevcj, after this 
decided approbation, dc Broglie, seeing that he had gone 
too far, explained away nearly all that he had said in rela- 
tion to Bignon’s speech. Having thus placed himself in a 
false position the Duke resigned/ibut was shortly after pre- 
vailed upon by the King to remain in ofiice. As yet the 
operations agaiifst Ru^ia have been confined to words — 
loud, indeed, and deep, but still only words ! 

On New-Venr's-Day the Russian ambassador, Pozzo di 
Borgo, delivered an address to Louis Philippe ; it^was com- 
plimentary— breathing nothing but peace and amity, and 
so was the King s reply. From a variety of Parisian news- 
papers published since the cximmenccmcnt of the year, we 
gather that there exist in France one party anxious to draw 
the sword and throwaway the scabbard, and another equally 
anxious to make it appear that France is duped by England, 
who aims at drawing her into a war for the exclusive benefit 
of English interests. 

In the same journals there arc some lengthy discussions 
on a ministerial project of law for modelling a peculiar 
council of stale, which, it is said, is to have a judiciary as 
well as administrative faculty, and, among otlici things, the 
entire inanugefneiK of the Admiralty Court. 

The Minister of Finance, M. Humann, has produced his 
budget for 1834, from which it appears thartlie cstiraate<l 
expenditure of the state is 41 ,‘200,000/. — the revenue 
39,860,000/. Thus there is a delh'it of 1,340,000/., which 
doficMt being added to certain arrears, renders necessary a 
loan of 3.000,000/. 

M. Thiers, the Minister of Commerce who lately visited 
England, is prosecuting his plans for the enlargement of the 
liberty of trade. An event has just occurred which is well 
calculated to impress the French people with the necessity of 
at least a partial change in their custom-house duties. Go- 
vernment having determined that rail-roads should be made 
at once, and on a grand scale, engineers were appointed, 
who surveyed six great lines of road from Paris to the de- 
partments, ami prepared th% requisite estimates. Every- ' 
thing seems to have been satisfactorily arranged upon 
paper, when the masters of the iron-works and forges 
humbly represented that it was utterly out of their power to 
furnish the quantity of iron necessary, or anything like that 
quantity, unless they were allowed some years to prepare it. 
This may probably induce a reduction of the import duty 
on foreign iron ; and great and striking incidents like this, 
which must necessarily occur as nations extend their enter- 
prise and civilization, will „no doubt forcibly impel govern- 
ments into the right paths, and gradually unshackle com- 
merce in every ])art of the world. France, moreover, must 
have foreign coals to work advantageously the iron, when 
she gets it, for her own coal-mines are deficient both in 
(luantity and quality. At this moment, next to Russia and 
Turkey, iron and coals appear to be the subjects that occupy 
the greatest share of the attention -.of public writers in 
France. 

SPAIN. 

Since the end of last year .the. Carlist iiaetieii have 


gained no advantagiH nlMms of ami, although they 
have maintained, imd tn^ntajiy a desultory guerilla 
warfare' in the Biscayan 'geoviheea aj^ in Njvazre. They 
are, ibr the present, evidently unable to mak^ against 
the queens party and supporters ; and ilAp^^M to ua that* 
Don Carlos has lost an opportunity whieETwill not again 
occur, and has proved, by nis skalking in fnzfugal insSsad 
of throwing himself among his partisans, that he is not A 
man capable of achieving a crown through dangers and 
difficulties. It is woilhy of remark, that tliese partisans of 
a despot are, and have for many ages been, of all the 
Spaniards those who have enjoyed the greatest sharaoS^ipdl 
liberty. The municipal and other privuegea of the Ghipus* 
coans and thei^ neighbours were guaranteed in trea^iel.by 
the Spanish sovereigns, and have ever been maintained by 
a bold people exceedingly jealous of encroachments on their 
liberty. How then arises the anomaly that the free aie ibr 
the tyrant? Simply from these two C'ircumstancei,*--ilJt» 
that the Bisciu ar\ provinces have received pledges from tho 
Carlists that the statu quo of things shall be observed, and 
that they shall be mixmtained in all their exclusive privi*- 
leges and advantages; and ‘idly, that the queen-re|mnt*B 
government acting on a system of centralization and unb» 
formity of administration, seemed to threaten that it would 
reduce tlic said privileged provinces to tho same pbtitieal 
level as the rest of the Spanish kingdom. If, instead of 
reducing the free to the level of the hitherto oppressed p(n- 
vinees, government could raise the oppressed to the 
of the free, still allowing the latter (what indeed they desei^e * 
by their spirited and constant struggle for their rights) tha 
enjoyment of some honorary distinctions and of some looal 
laws and usages, we believe that the hardy guerillas, now in 
the mountains for Don Carlos, would soon return to their 
homes and become the peaceful subjects of the young 
queen. From the change that has just taken place in 
the queen's cabinet, it is certain that something of this sort 
will be done. We only fear that the generalizing spirit of 
the liberals may induce them to withhold the particular, but 
thfiing concessions that may Hatter and secure the people of 
the Biscayan provinces and of Navarre. 

On the 30th of December, Zavallo, a Carlist chief, at- 
tacked a body of the Queen s tro 4 >ps commanded by Valdez 
ttWDurango m Biscay ; but tho jilfair was of slight import* 
ance. About the same time the priest Merino, who was 
endeavouring to revolutionize Castile, was beaten up ; several 
of his adherents were shot, and he himself escaped with 
difficulty into Portugal, where he joined Don Carlos. 

At the commencement of the year, a royal decree, dated 
the 28th of December, 1 833, W'as carefully distributed through 
the kingdom. This decree declared the Council of Regency, 
which was nominated by King Ferdinand, in bis w ill, to Ite 
the first and highest in the kingdom, and it allotted to each 
of its members an annual salary of about 3000/. This ine- 
moveablo and irresponsible Council was thus conciliated. 
At the same time, Xavier dc Burgos, Minister of tho lute* 
nor, published a list of provincial governors, to be placed 
according to the new territorial division of the^ kingdom. 
The chief secretaries of these important functionaries were 
also named, and almost without an exception, from the clask^B 
that had severely suffered from their adherence to tho con^ 
stitutiun of 1820. These appointments were intended td 
show an increasing desire on the part of the Zca Bermudez*' 
ministry to conciliate the liberals. ' But all this, and more, 
w ould not do— the fall of that ministry was determined upon. 
Thd inhabjtants of Barcelona, which has long been one of 
the most liberal cities in Spain, held a meeting in the ffnt 
week of January, at which it was carried by acclamation^ 
that they should ask for a change of ministry, a disavow^ 
of the absolute manifesto promulgated i^ter Ferdinand B 
death, and the establishment of a constitutional of 
government. 

Llander, the Captain-General of the province (CatBloixia)|k 
forwarded a respectful, but energetic, demand in 
to the Queen-Regent of Spain, in tho name of t^ 
in his own name, and in that of 45,000 armed itaom, 
disposal. The letter containing this having 

returned unopened, was sent back to tbolQwen under 
tlier cover without any additional commfiuication. It "wbb 
stated that other Captain-Generals were prepare 9)13^ 
the same impulse, and demand the dxsmlBflal 
ministrjr. \ . 
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Catalonia voA other parts of the kingdom dso intimated 
thOT resolution of paying no taxes mm their desires were 
eouiflied Gonsequentlj, on the 14th of January Zea 
Betnuidea and three of the subordinate ministers who were 
Wpposed tobe moet firmly attached to his peculiar system 
of gofem^en't were dismissed, and Martinez de la Rosa, a 
literary eharactbr, a well-known liberal, and a sufferer fVom 
tile overthrow of the Constitution of 1 820, was raised to the 
of Minister of Foreim Affairs, which was one of the 
offices held by Zea Bermudez. 

Xavier de Burgos the liberally disnosed Minister of the 
In^kMMr, and Zarco del Valle, who is also considered as one 
disposed to act cordially with the new Cabinet, remain in 
office. Burgos, as the oldOst member of the Cabinet, is for 
the time Premier. It is anticipated that the first great arts 
of this new ministry will be the convocation of the Cortes, 
and the issuing of an amnesty for all political offences, 
which shall include .every Spaniard omitted in the preceding 
amnesties given by Ferdinand and the Queen- Regent. 

The Marquis of Las Amarillas, one of the members of 
the Council of Rej^ncy appointed by Ferdinarhl, is said to 
hove been the adviser of the young widow queen in these 
difficult circumstances, and it is also believed that lui is dis- 

C sd to forw ard the views of the men appointed topffice by 
recommendation. If all this be true, and if he hove really 
recommended the new members of the C'abinet, we may 
oonsidef this as a guarantee of future moderation and wisdom 
on tho part of government. 

Las Amarillas is considered by those wlio know him well, 
as a nobleman who unites more of the qualities necessary 
to conciliate parties and to rescue Spain from anarchy, ihan 
any other individual or any other score of individuals who 
have as yet appeared upon the political arena of that 
country. He is a grandee— one of the highest nobility — a 
circumstance which may seem unimportant to some, hut 
which is of immense importance in a country like Spam ; 
his estates are great ; by his connexions and private friend- 
ship he can attach to the Rystem he adopts a powerful body 
both of the nobility and clergy ; at the same time, he enter- 
tains liberal views, is anxious for the ostabbshmeut of .i 
constitutional monarchy, is a favourite with the middling 
classes, of an amiable, and popular, and at the same time 
of a firm, decided character. 


PORTUGAL. 

The unnatural conflict which has reduced this country 
to a most wretched condition is still iinflecided. The 
royal brothers occupy the same positions in which we left 
^om at the close of the year. Don Miguel s stronghold 
is' still Santaruni, and his partisans have gained soino 
trifling advantages over the Pedroites near Opoito. - In 
Jjisbon, Don Pedro has added other proofs, winch were not 
wanted, of his being unfit for government, and has got into 
a quarrel with some leading members of the Portuguese 
nobility. The Count of Taipa published a letter, in which 
he call^ upon Don Pedro to summon tiie Cortes and adopt 
a wis^ policy. Seeing his first letter disregarded, he wrote 
and circulated a second, inveighing more especially against 
the proceedings of the' ecclesiastical commission established 
by Pedro for tho«\^)preB8ion of momisteries, &c. Tlie priest, 
a favourite of Don Pedro's, who w as president of this com- 
mission, denounced the Count as an agent of Dun Miguel, 
and obtained a summary order for his arrest — for even in 
such a mode are matters managed by the Constitytional ex- 
emperor ! The Count Taipa was actually arrested, but on 
his way to prison ho contrived to escape to the house of a 
nobleman, his friend, who threatened to shoot the ottlccrs of 
police that pursued him. From this opportune asylum tlie 
Co^t retreated to Admiral Parkers flag-ship, the Asia, 
which was in the Tagus ; and nine of his brother peers 
protteted against the insult offered and the breach of the 
privileges of the peerage. Don Pedro declared he knew 
noting oj the proceeding, and promised that proper satis- 
Jwtion should be given to the paroles injured. Instead, 
however, of giving this satisfaction, he added to tlie ^hrita- 
tion of the nine noblemen and their numerous friends, by 
wtog their protest a petition. These peers then went to 
WW palace to remonstrate with^bim in person, but they were 
reitt^ admittance. The Duke of Terceira, treniM|ngl!br 

K nis impr^ent mMter, insisted on having an aumgj^e, and 
sotiM m writing the sentimenta of the lamm on 
on of tim Chactar. The tardy answir^Dbn^ 


was, that wheii th* 'Cortes tnet the #bole efikir shmdd be 
investigated. ; " 

In meantime Don Mignel has rtdeeted aft offer of 
mediation formtily mode to him by the Queen Regent of 
Spain,* whose ambassador hod an interview with him at San- 
tarem. The Spanish General Rodil, countenanced by the 
Pedroites. has made two incfursions into Portugffl in search 
of Don Carlos, — in the second of these he penetrated as far 
as Braganza, and captured some of the pretender's junta. 
Naval preparations in England, to be placed under the 
command of Captain Elliot, who is to do for Don Miguel 
what Napier has done for Don Pedro, are sadd to be in pro- 
gress, and by the last advices from Lisbon, it should appear 
that the Pedroite licet was getting ready to soil for our 
coasts and intercept thlh new expedition at its first starting. 

I q th? interior of Portugal Don Miguel has been success- 
ful in his endeavours to recruit his army, anfl his cause 
seems to be still dear to the priest and monk dirocted pea- 
santr}'. 

The official gazette of Don Pedro and his Lisbon ministry 
has put Ibrth an amnesty for all such partisans of Don 
Miguel as choose to profess allegiance to Donna Maria ; hut, 
strange to say, this document has neither tho name of Don 
Pedro, nor that of any one member of liis government, 
attached to it. In afiiiii-s of such life and death importance, 
it IS not reasonable to suppose that the Miguelites will over- 
look any official informality, or be dupf^d by anything less 
than a regularly signed and scaled document— if indeed 
(as iit suspected in many * quarters) treachery is contem- 
plated by Don Pedro. 

Fot ourselves, we doubt the propri-'ty of any foreign inter- 
ference in this disgusting quarrel; but, most asstiredly, if 
any interlercnce be resorted to, tho first thing^*6 insist upon 
is, that Don Pedro be removed as far from Portugal as Don 
Miguel, 


GERMANY. 

The most important event in relation to our own in- 
terests which we have to notice in this great but divided 
country, is the rapid extension of a fiscal and commercial 
( onl'adevacy amongst the different stales which compose it. 
By this measure, which has long been in preparation, all 
duties for gtiods passing from one confederate state to ano- 
tlu'r, are to lie aholi&hcd. As far as this clause goes, the 
measure mny be coiisideved as one of unmixed advantage 
to llic parties concerned, or such of the'Getman States as 
lime joined, or will join, this commercial league. But there 
IS another ’great clause vvliich iuijx^set the adoption of a 
tariff fixed by Prussia, and an increased scale of duties on 
all goods of whatsoever kind, imported from countries which 
liave not joined the confederacy. The policy of this seconcj 
clause, even as rtigards the interest ot such states as may 
adhere to the system, is very questionable, whilst, inasmuch 
as relates to the interests of England, it is held by mercan- 
tile men to be a mi'asuro of nnraixed and absolute mischief. 

The great German power that has originated and headed 
this coiitedcracy is Prussia. Slio has pursued the jirojei-t 
with great earnestness and perseverance, making use, it 
should appear, of threats as well as arguments with those 
minor stales lliat ha\e shown reluctance or tardiness to 
adoj)t the ne^v system. 

Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and a number of the 
small states, have already joined the confederacy ; tho ac- 
cession of Mecklenburg ii counted upon as certain, und it is 
expected ultimately that,^the ^rest of Germany, including 
Ham|>urglPand the other free'bitios, will he compelled to 
follow their example ahd adopt the onerous Prussian tariff. 

The trade of Hamburgh is indeed already sadly circum- 
scribed by the neV7 regulations, having no open market left 
savo^ Sweden, Baden, and Switzerland: at the same time, it 
IS asserted on the authority Of the agent of a Yorkshire 
woollen- house, resident in that ci^, that Prussia, seeing how 
she has closed the dhbou^he&oi Hamburgh, and is reducing 
her to extremities, will not now admit her to the advantages 
of the confederacy unkjiu she ^y a sum nearly equivalent 
to 500,00(7. The (lutiTO levied^, the newYariff on foreign 
‘manufactures throughout the whole of the German com- 
mercial confederation, fall so heavily on most of our woollen 
,an4 cotton goods as to anjotmt to a prohibition. Our hard- 
ware goods are dlso seriously ^burdened. 

, It appeare that manufairtured woollens arc to pay nearly 
U. per lb. welgtiC, and iiiknufactured cottons ed. per lb. 
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Tbfi high cotton yum ma^j HiU he exported from 
country, but on the high or .fine yams the new 
will be proUbitory. 

The reply of Prussia and her confederates te the com- 
0aintB of the Britisb manufacturer and inerchant,48, that 
England persists in almost excluding their timber and their 
com — the most important of their pi^uce, by the enormous 
duties she ^)ays upon both, and that she has, in fact, pro- 
vohed and justified a retaliation. 

Considenuolesigitation is still kept alive in aoveral of the 
states’ of Northern Germany, by the overt desii'e on one part 
to extend the liberty of the press, and indeed liberty gene- 
rally, and by tl^e only partially revealed anxiety on the other 
part, to circumscribe the degreg of freedom those states now 
possess. Groat events may be in preparation, but as )pt 
none';^have occurred, except the syccess and prospect of 
further progress of the Prussian trade confederacy. I^ome 
curious paragraphs have appeared in the Prussian and 
other German newspapers, importing that in former times, 
during the existence of the Polish nation, territories law- 
fully belonging to Prussia had been encroached upon and 
retained by the Poles — that these encroacbmente are now 
the subject of discussion between the euurts of Berlin and 
Su Petersburg, and that it is cbnCidently exptect^-d the jus- 
tice of the Emperor Nicholas will restore to Prussia all 
that the injustice of the ancient .Polish republic deprived 
her of. 

The matter, as yet, is somwwhat obscure ; but are we to 
suspect that Russia is about to purchase the aid and close 
alliance of Prussia by another slice from*ilie loaf of 
Poland ? ® ^ 

Tlic ttsngrcss of Vienna held itsjlrst sitting on the 12lli 
of January ,*l#ut, as yet, wo are entimly ignorant of its pro- 
ceedings. 


SWITZERLAND. 

A Swiss commission to regulate commercial affairs has 
assembled ot the manufacturing town of Zuricli. Its 

P roceedings have been cbaracteiised by good judgment, 
t has published a declaration that the Swiss will main- 
tain, without change oi*' limitation* the system of free- 
trade — that they will -neitheif join the French line ot cus- 
toms, iicr the Prussian cuitoms confederacy, nor, indeed, 
any foreign lino of customs whatever — that they will do all 
they can to bring about the application of tlv; principles of 
free- trade —tl^it they will ncgociatc w ith suofe of the neigh- 
bourinfi states as may he so disposed, mth the view and 
understanding of djpposing of the products of th€^|nd, and 
of the cattle of Switzerland, under the fewest twRble re- 
strictions, and of obtaining, on their part, the free, unbur- 
dened purchase of corn, and of regulating the mutually 
advantageous trafRc of the frontiers and markets. 

The system established is unexcoplionable, but we ima- 
gine the Swiss will find it rather dlffumlf ^ W work it out 
with good or large effect. They are hemmed in hy^untries 
that seem nearly all disposed to act on a different system ; 
nor can Switzerland receho a bale of cotton, a hogshead of 
sugar, or export a cheese* or a yard of her manufaetun's, 
without its passing through some of these neighbouring 
states, who Imve the power to liMid impo^ and e.\ports with 
heavy transit duties. . , • 

Alter a long and ' rathev'Slormy debate, in which there 
was much ^id about .the laws or j(tuspitality and.fhc gene- 
rosity of tho Swiss character* on the otte side, and some ex- 
asperation (that arose ^om the fact of some of the Polish 
refugees having taken ui oiitive fart on the popular «ido ii^ 
tho conflicts between Basle town Basle country) %liown 
on tho other, the Diet determined, that all such Pules os 
could not prove thatil^y had the nmam ^ suppo^^ing thorn- 
selves, or that they ha^ some friend or niends who \||puld 
he answerable for the ohai|^e<^ tho^ support* ^ould he 
obliged to leave the territpnea of Switzerland within iwcer- 
tain specified time. 


NITflD STfiPPES. . 

The congress was opened on the 3r4, of December |^t. 
The President'^ mess^e, usual, commenced with con- 
gratulations on the great prosperity of th§ country* It then 
aetailed tho actual state of foreign relation^^ Stated 
cularly that the ctuestion with Great Britain, about the holth* 
eastern boundary* was likely to be settled a peedily ; and m 


mentioning the eetablisfament by our memment, of light- 
houses on the Behapiaei Freiident Jackson took the oppor- 
tunity of expressing h^gpodrwQl to this country in the fol- 
lowing terms ^ ^ 

** These works, when competed*' ,wit])i somci 

which the United States have constructed on the western 
side of the Gulf of Florida, will contribute eisentiany to the 
safety of the navigi^on in that sea. This joint paiticipatioin 
of establishments, interesting to humanity and beneficial to 
commerce, is worthy of two enlightened nations* and indi- 
cajes feelings which cannot fail to have a Itappy influence 
upon their political relations. It is gratifying to the &iends 
of both to perceive that the intercouiee Iwtween^W^Q 
people is becoming daily more ^extensive* and senti- 
ments of mutual good-will have grown up beflttrm^ their 
common origin, juitifying the hope, that V 
on each side, not only unsettled questions may be satis&o* 
torily terminated, but new ^pauses of misunderstanding pre- 
vented." 

The part of flie message relating to France, who has 
delayed to discharge the first instalment of the amount 
s^led by treaty as being due to citizens of the Unitpd 
State.s for injune.s inllic.ted by France on their commerce, 
was in a less amiable tone. A minister-plenipotentiary had 
been Httit to Pans to expedite this business ; Spain and 
Portugal hail pledged themselves to indemnify the American 
merchants for similar injuries, and the King of Naples had 
been earnestly applied to qn the same grounds. A’treaty 
of comiiieree, though not a very satisfactory one, had been 
concluded with Belgium. With the Emperor of Russia 
they were on very friendly terms, and a treaty of navigation 
and commerce bad been ratified since the last meeUng of 
congress. AV itb regard to finances, the whole remoinuig 
debt of the United States would be reduced by the Ist of 
January 1834, to 4,760,082 dollars; and it was expected 
til at the revenue of tho c^ent year* added to a balance 
already in the Treasury , would discharge this remnant of 
debt within the year. It must bo remarked, however, that 
this applies only to the general government debt, and that 
the separate states of the union have all debts of their own, 
some of which are sufficiently heavy. President Jackson 
then uUudedj,at great length to the United States Bank 
qfiestioii, a0id explained and justified the conduct of govern- 
ment on that head. 

Tho Remaining topics of the message were — improve- 
ments in the army, navy, and Post-Office — the exertions to 
remove the wild Indian tribes beyond the Mississippi — tho 
necessity of precautions agairitt accidents in steam-boats — 
and the proposed change in the manner of electing the 
President and Vice-President. This change will render 
the ejpetion more direct and popular. 

From American papers which have been received down to 
the 25th of December, it appears that the most important 
discussions m congress have been thoso relative to the 
national hank. For an exposition of the grounds of this 
dispute wc refer to ear last retrospect. The bank, made to 
congress a formal j|pnip1aii)t, importing that ”its chartered 
rights had been violated : but, on a division, this memorial 
was rejected, by a very large majority, and ,the’ business 
referred to the Coramil^tee of Ways and Means. This deci-* 
sion is supposed to indicate the slTcugth of the parties in 
the House of Represantativas* and to prove that the bank 
has littfe chance of succeeding ogainst the government. ^ 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

The only intelligence received from the turbulent states ui 
this i>art o9>be world* fefrora Mexico. It is however im- 
portant, as n informs us that Santa- Anna, who was Prqsl- 
flent of tlie^epublic last September, is still at the of 
affuirsp and that there has been no now attempt ^ laVolu- 
tion for sevfral months. According to a North American 
^apei% Santa- Anna had beeir, sttccessfhl in Ins endeavours 
to l^ore order. After beating his opponents in the field: 
be had batttshed Bustamente, who had been psisidedt be- 
fore him, and General Terran, together with a of 

factious priests. His government hadtiketi pos^eirion of 
the mass ,of church jjroperty (a measure, snonld think* 
likely to lead to another revp^tion), and popoied to dis- 
cW’gqwith it their homdN^ foreiirn also 

oonfeimlated an entire ehim§B in custom- 
house depMtment— a ufMe ftiifkfto yfU to be esta- 
blished ww Jipfteious wbiMa goods might 
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be deposited and taken out either for home use or for* ex* 
portation. When exported, drawbacks were to be^ allowed 
upon them. The payment of duties in paper, had been 
already suspended. In consequence of these and other 
measures, and of the prospect there was of tranquillity being 
maintained, the government stocks had risen very consi- 
deraldy. The president Santa Anna, who seemed to be 
friendly to rational liberty, had retired to the country to 
ret'.ruit his health, which had suffered much during his 
arduous campaigns against Generals Terran and Arista. 

CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 

ffeennber 18. The Waler-Wilch, a very fine steam-vessel, recently 
built At an expense of 12,000/., was lost this night.in a fo" oil Bully- 
hale on the coast of Wexford. Through the exertions ol the boat- 
men and the peasantry, in the midst of great Mill and difficulty, the 
loss of life was confined to three females aniTA geiuleman j and to 
three of the crew who, 1ii4hl first jnsti^o, hud cndea\ourcd to escape 
in a boat. - 

21. The Ilaubctz Anker, a fine Norwegian ship, nvas dashed to 
pieces m a storm off the French »coast near Boulogne. The crew 
all perished. They w'cre seen foriwo hours clinging to the bowsprit 
by thousands of spectator^, who could render them no assistance for 
want of a life-boat, which flfler the loss of the Am|ihilriie should have 
been immediately provided. The English Royal iluinanc Soeiei}, at 
the half-yearly meeting, held January 8 th, 183-^, uunounced fol deter- 
mination to establish a ittaliun at Boulogne. 

2!). The Duke of Bragun/a jiublicly jiarduncd, in the name of the 
Queen, 30(1 Miguclitc soldiers who had been captured by the Qoii- 
slitutional troops. 

30. Died in hU 77th year, William Solheby, Esq. the distinguished 
translator of Homer, and of Wielaiid's Obcimi. 

— The Dutch States- General begins to exhibit dissatisfaction at 
the enOrmbus c.xpense resulting from the King’s determination to 
keep up the army on a war footing. At the latter end ol December, 
the Budget was not adopted without long debates, and then fi^rV- 
a majority of four j and afterwards a SuppIenfCiiUrv/', ^ .,niy by 
the expenditure of 1833, was refused lo- . 

The “ Speclalor” fm- De,c“«i- . n'mTioTiiv 'of 31 loiU. 

ihe number of times each Mcinbei of the House of C.mu- 
nioiis spoke duriuR Uie last Sesiion, and how mauj ' " ^ '"'"j 

in the ‘‘ Mirror of I’.rliumem’ bis speeches occupail. t p».irds of 
delivered, and the six mofcl frequent spe.ikers 


in the Mirror 
11,000 speeches^ ere 
w ere 


l^rd Althorp . • 

Mr. O’Connell . . 

Mr. Hume '. . < 

Mr. K. G. Stanley 
Mr. Gobbell 
Sir Kohert Peel 


'BimoH. 

1020 

647 

f )01 

292 

2G1 

136 


Coin. 

387 

388 
- 253 

192 

151 

132 


73 

2 

88 

2 (i 


Jan 6 At the commenccmcnl of the sittings of the Chamber of Do- 
miOes in France, it appeared llial the principal oppo-silion speakers, 
Jlthough liusfile to the present ministry wore fricmlly J’"' 
dynasty and institutions. 'I'liis day M. .d Argensnn^nd M. An* j di, 
Puvia'e.'ii wbe. charged with hming signed ii nianifcslo ol the rc- 
ffican '‘ Society of llic Rights of Men,” took occas.on to avow re- 
?IIbiican sentlmenls, and expressed their edbesion to the I'obUrsl 
Lslera of Robespierre. A predilection for a Repiiblie w'lis also, less 
nMauivocylly, expressed by M. Gauiier Pages and Ocoeral La 
favelle 'flie»e declarations appear to havej^cen received by tlie 
Cliaraber with some agitntioii, but more aniusem^it. •• 

9 , It is stated in tlie New -Xprk.papei^, received IbiJ day, Ria tl» 
.Secretary of the Treasury liad recently drawn upon the branch bank 
at UutsviUe for 30,000 donar!i,but a.s tlie government had hut O.lUiO 
in deposit llicre, the draught was dishonoured and relumed under 

’^"Y^Uied in his 75lh yc.ir, Lord GrenvHlc, Cliatice]Jor of.tlie 
HnivevSiiy of Oxford, and Audilm- of lb* Exctiequer. Ibis nobl^^n 


large JlM’nl'in'”theU’idtcdSlat'e?i resulilng from <tli,., struggle be- 

• tween the go\ eminent and the bank. ^ t' v v, „ 

23. The Suabian Mercury*' sHiies that a great many EIlgb^hrncn 
have made purchases of land in Greece, and amongThem bir’l ut* 
lenev Malcolm, who his bouglft a very fine c^tate in t*nv*cona of 
Athens, The Admiral also huilt a Very iffge hou^jJ, which be hki. 

• sold toJking Olho for a considerable profit, aufi wHli ihrmonqy 
- -btXsoven islands called the Pelales to the south-west of 
A number -of Maltese have entered Greece as arUaana and 


mory of man in vhich (he loss of shipping has been so great as in 
the la»t. For nearly three months we have had perpetual storms, 
and these not partial in their devastations, but felt all along the coasts 
of Kugl^d, JBcotland, and Ireland, as well as on both aides of 
the Brilnh Channel, and on the shores oLthe Germah Ocean. It 
is not possible to form any very cort*ect estimate of the number of 
ships lost or of their value, and it is still more difficult to estimate the 
values of their cargoes. Many hundred thousands of pounds wiU, 
however, we fear, be necessary to cover the loss; atad., 
it lulls to the underwriters or to the ow-ners, the ^destruiRion of 
properly is frightful, though far less so than the loss'* of life with- which 
It has been attended. {Liverpool Times.) Galignani’s Messenger 
states, that at Boulogne alone no less than 300 children have lost 
their fathers since the commencement of the herring.season. 

Several Indiamcn, and many ^pthcr large vessels with passengers, 
have been detained at PurlShnoiitii by contrary winds for the last two 
months. The innkeepers i^re reaping, to use the newspaper phrase, 
an abttndA'nt harvest. They will pray for a continitanceof bad winds 
now', as tlioy used to pray for war formerly. In the mean time the 
capital of the country is wasting ; and If the innkeepers thrive, some- 
body else is sufiering. This is not wholesome profit. 

The f* K.ngstori Herald’^ notices' a most extraordinary fact which 
occurred duiing the late storm on J..ake ^rie. A channel was made 
through I.nhg Point, 300 yards wide, aud from 11 to 15 feet deep. 
It was in fontci^iplaiion tp cut ^canal at this place, the expenses of 
which were cstmiatcd at 12,000/. The '‘York Courier^’ confirms 
this extraordinary inlaUYgence, stating lhat the storm made a breach 
through the point rc^r theumain land, converted tlio peninsula into 
an i-vland, and actually made a canal of 400 yards wide and 8 or 
10 feel deep, almost at the very ppinl where the proposed canal was 
to ha\oJbeen cut; and rendered nothing else now necessary in order 
to secure a safe channel /or vessels and a good harbour on both sides, 
ibi^n the construction of a pier on the west side, ta Dre\ent the chau 
nel fiom being fillwl bp with Rand. 

The “ ‘uUaititr^ that during the^asl year 

0-,,v - • u. •'Calais feiaxL'a . r t 

LT,00() perso\is'' eiufiarkcd al Dover for the Continent, k" '* 

19.000 landed at fcalaisi . . , 

‘The uumbtP^of CBMgranU to Canada, in the last three years, 
amounts to 1 33,9/ b, and the markets fur British 
increased in a greater ratio than the population. During the Ust 
xcai, 1035 Biiiish vessels, amouptiug to 2^*704 Ions, navigate 7 
12 ‘243 seamen, have entered the port of Quebec alone. 
touishin- trade has increased from 69 vessels, navigated hy .31 
seamen "in the year 1805. A nniriop and a half of value m Bnlish 
manufacturch has paid duties of import. . ^ . . 

The Polidi refugees in Switzerland have received permission from 
the French OoNernmcnl to join theilf cnuiitpyincn , , 

The ^um of 125,000/. has been awarded to Admiral Napiers 
fleet as Iinxe-mi.m-y tut Hif •’I'l'"'"; 

paidiii tlueeaiistalmeiits, in ciglilceirniontlis. 

At Kvreux, lately, a surKeoii, in bleeding a palieiit, hat mg 
nrickedan artery liy whicli amputation was rendered ncce-saiy, thB 
U buna ^c tlw . eandemned tlie nnskilfid operator to pay thn 
luOerer IS franes as damages, and to .dttte on hi... an annual 

I”'""”' OTII-. » b. ai»,.rd iU lWii. 


has not for several mnnvy 4 )asl been copil>lelely tranquil, has begun 
'in thu>w out a gr^t quantity of lava. 


On the I5th of February will bo published, of an uniform size willi the 
" "‘tmpaniou to iheV’ewspapeR,” price 44, c^nlaining 24 Iblto 
cs, and Icr be coalinuea on the Middle Saturday of each month, 


pages, 
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has bought tiie seven i.lands called the Pe**'®* 

Eubtra. A number «f Maltese have entered ® 
ngricnlturibU, who are ranch wanted in that country 
■ Lord Howick ban been appointed Under Secretary ot»lhe Horae 
Department in the room of the late Mr: George ^mb.^ ^ 



10. ColBlirn’s Modern |foiel»nU..‘-ll. Ttie Brnish - n 

Marl.les.-*12. WhHvelts JSleiJ^entsry Treatise en Medhamts.— 13. 
Duppa 'Qn*Vfc Education of tf* Peasantry.— 14., journal of Faet., 
inAtt,Sciio?e,l»diPuhirali»tru«liott ” 

lio..don:.Cii*iu.isKNtoBTf-22,Ladgat4 3lreet. 

SoM by all BooIueUrae and Naw8ve*dert j vd Wholefale by the 

V , of >.*'« ‘ *«“"**•’ 


taking carp lhat none be lost. ' , , . i.V.w m./l 

T'hetCf^ ha® pfobably been no quaftar of the year.wiinili w* roe 
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PROPOSED ALTERATIOl^-JN THE FRENCH 
TARIFF.^ . ^ 

s , . I 

The attention of men engaged in 'comnit^rtial puwuits and 
eonnerted witUftianuftFsturing industry iii this coutUry, has 
for some^ti mo past been directed Avilb anxiety towards i I k* 
ihsiKj of cei*taiii negotiations which were undei-btood ((»’" be 
on foot Jdr the establislvment of a Corarflereiul treat) betueen 
the governments of France and Kiijiflaii^d. Such a livaty, 
based upon mutual oonccssiuns and established upon tlie 
obMous interests of both countries, wSu^d, niore lhan an> 
other circumstance, tend to di'iw closer togetlKM- thosi) tie.s 
of jiolitical harmony which now so happily* for thi* general 
peace and welfare of the world, unifethe two pfiwers. It was 
hoped that the clouds of national prejudice luid been so far 
dispersed from both side^ of the. ijfWTow channel that di- 
vides tliera, as to show not .*nnly that the noteai in whu h 
the present generation wau nurtured^ of each country being 
the natural enemy of the other, was unworthy of our com- 
inun nature, but that their geographical posiiion, as well as 
the dis.similarky of their productions and pursuits, jioAed 
each out to the other us its best and its most natural 
customer, ^ ' ir 

It was known that two gentlemen bad beoh for some 
time accredited by our government, who had exerted Ihem- 
ticlvos, during their protracted visits to tHiO' capital and pro- 
vinces of France, in endeavouring to convince— not the 
French government, ibr it was hobnthhnd Dcbeved that its 
incmbcrs needed not to bo coiiviuced — but tfo tliSrtkiiig por- 
tion of the agricultural, eomu|iercial, and ittaniifticturing 
interests in Fiance, that it wyttid he, better to give us llieir 
superabundant wine, and silk, and oil,^n exc^^ge for our 
Buperabundant cottons, and woollens,, aud hardwares, than 
to go on producing latter -ar^l^Mor^ themselves at a 
•cost which, althoujj^ it Offere’d a pawe'rftd tpmpt^tion to the 
contraband trader, {ind'Hius topt^own the profits of the 
producers, yet cauBpd' the prices to be grievously severe to 
the great biydy^ofininsiimers^l^ttiughout thb country. ^ 

The hopes thus GxBited Were 0 j^f&erably strengthened 
by the visit mad^^during tbe laA porliamdhtary pj^ce.ss to the 
capital of Franco, by tnat^^io^ amobg our ministers who Is 
supposed to be most*practiCa 13 y convenjiift with corardercial 
•questions, as wellas by various seipi-ol^ial hints which were 
£llowcd from time to time - to d^p fflto oertain authorized 
organs of the French govgmmeiit, favourahlo; to the a(%m- 
plishment of the object so n^chvdo^ired, ’ . 

These hope^ am how— fof a tin]|jp at Icast^T-pufto 0fgbt 
by the prqjetjle lot, presented on tke 3ld of^Februai’y t 9 the 
Chamber, of ^putiesbj tlie Frehch ndnister^of &mmcrce 
tind public works;: a» welFas by arguineiptat^ JSxpose 
dee Motife^ whereby the mteildM alteriitionH 'm acoom^ 
panied. We briefly to «|atq,, iii what the few 

and comparatively. alteratibn^ ^projected jpdnsist, 
and the^.kind^oti^soningby' W^Holi^ thk oon^imapo^of the 
exclusive system is sou^t ta {le, justified by the French 
minister, limiting; oursdves td the*, notice of those aitlcleA^ 
which appear likely to have an ihflilence upon the coramer- 
i:ial industry of the United Kingdom. 


Vox. II. 


The moflt important relaxation of the Frencli commercial 
system, which is nife proposed by tho minister for adoption^ 
con.si.sts in the admission, at certaiit rates of duty, bf a few 
artiedes. the importation of whicli has liithCrto been ^tri^y 
prohibited. Jbc. principal articles of this list which afieefc . 
England are — 

Cotton Twist and Varh 'abo\e a certain degree bf-flhe* 

^ ness. 

Iron Cables. 

Rum. 

White India Handkerchiefs, known to our merchanta < 
as Corahs. * 

Tho articles interesting to us, as to uhich it is proposed 
to diminish the duty, are — 

Wool, combed and uncombed. 

Iron in bais. 

Tin, nnnroiight. 

On the other hand, a list is given of articles upon which it 
is intended to augment the dutie.s. Among thcse^ linen 
yarn is the only matter likely to affeet British industry. We 
shall stale as eoneisely as possible the nature and amouht of 
the alterations above snecifi^. and endeavour to i>oint out 
111 wlut manner and degre^eaeli of them is likely to affect 
tlie eommereial relations of the two countries. 

The importation of eotton twist and yarn, of all qualities^ 
has hitherto been wholly prohibited by law in France. Thia 
prohibition it has been lound altogether impossible practi- 
cally to TnainUiin, because the j;Vt'nch spinners have been 
ufiahle to produce the higher numbers— that is, the finer 
quahliM — of the vajnis uecessary for the manufacture of 
niushnff and hohhin-nek These articles have been also 
strictly proliibitcd by the Freiioh tariff, but they have been 
consideffd so necessary by the French people, that tho 
government ofilmt country has all along been obliged to act 
the defnoruli^nig pari, of being an accessary to crime by con- 
iin nig— e^ en to open toleration — at the trade of the smuggler* 
What sa)s the E.rphse of the minister — which is now belbro 
us — upon this siibieet? “ The manufacture of tulle and uf 
iniisliu has increased in France to a great degree. This '' 
hrii^ch of industry requires fine yarns, finer than those ordir 
iiarTly made m'France. The legal prohibition interdicting 
all cotton yarn, without distinction, tho manufiietuiera of 
tulle aud of milfelili procure what 4.hcy require from the 
.smuggler. Thiypracticc has bcconve so notorious* that it i& 
a\^\\ed and even tolerated. Is it proper, in order to p'roteet 
the fipmner, to deprive a flouri|bing, branch of industry of 
fts material, aiM to it to' exist only by means of 

an exptaisive and demoralize# fraud ?’’ 

This is i^otby any iq^ans a now grievance in France. IC 
existed, in fact, befpp% the return of the Bourbons; th© 
advimcc onj 4 )ur prtt^efe necessary to defray the risk and ex- 
penses of-tl^ smuggler then amounting to between 60 and 
70 ^er con]^ aintl yet t^at enormous dill'erenco in price waX 
found Injjiumcictkt. to stipnulate the French spinners to a suc- 
cessful itvairy with tho mills of Manchester. At the i^tum 
of peace, thq expefises of smuggling tell to front ,18 to 26 
per isent., the rate dependinjS: iipon the value of the g^ds 
in proportion" J(f their butk, and aHheso rates it is possible 
to make a regular assruTanco ofthe valpe against the risk of 
seizure on tht\ part of tho revenue officers. As aproof of this, 
feet, Wc may (luoto a. passage frofti a masterly ^per drawn 
up by the Chamber of Commorco of Lyons* in jmswpr to a 
series of Questions addressed, iu August last yiMit, h/ the 
minister or commerce to that body in cozateoh wi|h m the 
similar assodation^ in Fgii^ci M ' 

^ In Inlying to the qnesfol^' What the oondittona 

the rate of ^utiesitimedl ibe Ctfembe^ answers— 

** Illicit trade, whu^ hoi&TOlialanoe In its hand, is hero 
the safest and the easiest guide to fellow. 

** Whenev^ a duty shaU be such that it does not hinder 
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whenever it can be asserted that, by the payment 
of a premium, persons may be found willing to undertake 
the fraudulent introduction of mprcbundisc, the proper and 
TOBsonable rate of duty will Imve boon pasecd. 

“ Tlie best pmof that can be* odered that our present tarifl* 
is for the most part too IiiltIi, and that its prohibitions are un- 
reasonable, is this; that smu^*rlinj» on a Uij«rc scale, organized 
smuggling, is followed, like any other soincc of industry, 
without exciting that sentiment of reprobation \\ Inch should 
attach to all illicit actions; that it Ins its regular counting- 
hduSbs, tliat its prices are bargaino A lor (dabultils), and public. 
Everybody knows that the Caehemin's ol' 1/idia ina\ he in- 
troduced at the charge of» Id per cent. ; watches and jewel- 
lery for 5 to 12 per cent. ; cotton yarn ^ 18 to ‘J5 per cent. ; 
English tulle (bobbin net) for 1.0 lo 18 percent.; and that 
more bulky tissues may he insured for 15 to 25 per cent.” 

With these facts' before its (*\cs, and nckrv>wledged by the 
Erench government to exisl, hi»\v does it 'propose to remedy 
the evd ? Uy admitting the fiftcr qualili(*s of \ am and twist, 
beginning with No. l/O, at duties of eiglil Ihines and ten 
francs per kilogramme respc'ctivi'ly. Tliesc duties, calcu- 
lated on the highest qualities, of whieh but little coirqmra- 
lively will be required, amount to about 1 2 or 1 3 per eent . 
on the present eost at Manchester ; hut on the loua'^t num- 
bers, the importation of which it is proixi^ed to legalize, and 
of whieh the bulk of the sliipmeiils will ho composed, the 
duty will greatly cxeeed the smuggling charge, beim? fruiii 
.35 to 40 per cent, on the value. Hiiheilo eotlon )uriis of 
foreign manufacture, being prolnhited, wi'ie liable to seizuie 
whoreterthey could he found williiu tlie Kingdom, biq here- 
after the smuggler will have onlv to pass tlio frontier in 
order to complete his risk, and will eoiisoqueiilly heenal)li‘d 
to carry on his bu>iness upon lower terms tliaii at present. ' 
As it to aid the illicit trader m this foursi*, the Freneli go- i 
Vernrnent proposes that cotton yarns shall liaM* a mark at- 
taehed to them when passed liy the custom house officers, 
the form and particulars of which mark shall he de- 
termined by a royal ordinance', and jiuhli^liCiL in order, 
we suppose, that it may ho more succossfulU counter- 
feited ! 

The prohibition of iron cables, whieli i . now renwAcd,! a- 
hitherto been {iltogel!i(‘r no'miiial. It w.is perimited to pi ice 
them in ontre^jmf at all the port?, of the kingdom, fmd por- 
mis-sion w'as never n'fused to a vessel to pnoide herself 
thence, with an article so e.ssential to her safety, ujion tin* 
payment of about the same rate of duty— 50 Iraiies jier 100 
kilogrammes — about 20/. per tun, winch it is^iiuw proposed 
to levy on importation. 

In a country where brandy iV produei'd so ahondanllv, ‘-o 
good, and at so low a price as in Frnnci*, rum is an article 
ol pure luxury, and ’ts c in uimpMon ('an m'ver become an 
object ot miieli iinpoi'l.iiici’. I’y the existing la'giilations, 
this, not being a ]jroduction of European oiigiii, cannot 
legally bo imported into France from England, and the 
principal effect likely to follow from its adm isy ion at all, 
seems to be tlie facilitating of the oponUions el Uc' coiUui- 
band trader. 

^Ihc same remark applies to the remaining article from 
whieh the proluhiiion to import has hcen r(!'ni'»ved, viz., 
plain India handkereliiefs. * These an' to lie snhjeetc’d to a 
<luty of J G francs ])or Jvilogramme ; and as a piece of s"\cn 
handkerchiefs, now w'orth 185.. w^cighs about 14^ ounces, 
this duty is equivalent to 5?. .'P/. per piece, or about 30 per 
<*pnt. — also beyond the smuggler’s rhnrg.*. Taking into 
consideration these two facts, that the importation cannot 
legally bo made from London, wdiero a large quantity ol 
these goods an* always kept in cnfreiiut, .ind that the con- 
traband trader will ho ah^ lo undersell tho‘<e w lio w’ould 
pay the duty, wa may fairly^ predict that hut few^ pieces of 
these India liaiidkerehicfs will pass through the French 
custom- house.s. 

To those who look upon commercial questions simply as 
matters of loss or gain, it may appear of little moment by 
^uit means the amount of the nation’s trading is increased. 
We ine not of this number, but liold that commerce cannot 
ally Itself to crime without losing all its proper dignity, and 
without being converted from one of the chief blessings of 
civilization into a fertile source of moral degradation. Upon 
this subject it has been remarked that, “ independently of 
the enorn^ous expense attending est.ablishments for the pre- 
vention of illicit trading, governments appear to be under a 
wm obligation to remove, as far as possible, all incentives 

to commission of the crime of smuggling. ^The opinion 


that infractions of revenue laws are, at most, but venial 
offences, is one Tery generally held among the uneducated, 
and, .fudging fi'om me encouragement affomed to smug^ers 
the idea is not by any means confined to that class^ If, 
however, crimes are to be estimated with reference to their 
probable iqlluence upon the general well-being of society, 
the ^muggler'8 calling can by no means be considered harm- 
less ; since, bjj familiarizing him with violations of the law 
in one of its codes or hranclies, it tends to break dow’n the 
barriers which should restrain him in regard to moral obser- 
vances geii(‘r:illy, and in truth, a laxity of practice in this so 
esteemed venial fault is fuiiiid to lead from one step to 
another, through various gradalions of crime, until the mind 
aiiiHicart become, at length, wholly corrupt and brutalised, 
and murders the most cruel and atrocious, porpetrated in 
defending the objects of their criminal traffic, are too often 
the melancholy consciiueuces.” * 

33ie articles interesting to English commerce already ad- 
uussible into France, as to which it is, proposed to lowTr tlie 
Bates of duly, art* next to be noticed., The first that wc shall 
mention is wool. 

It was for a very long time, and indeed until a recent 
pt'riod ( 1 82fi), considered to be the true policy of this country 
to ]>rohihil the exportatipn of wool of Entish grow^th, with 
the idea that, as this was of a peculiar quality admirably 
Pitied for ecrlain descriptions of raanufaetiiro, we should, by 
ivlaining the wool, secure. the possession of themanufaelurc 
al.so. It was Pelt, however, that for this country, wdiieh is 
so jieculiarly indebted to foreign lar^ls lor aAarge proportion 
of lh(* raw materials of manufacture, to eoiinteiianoc* a course 
so st'lPish, miglit J)e fraught with inconvti^iient if not 
d.in«r(*rous consequences, and the prolnhition is but little 
hkol) lo he again enforced. For the same article (woi l), 
hut of a different quality, w'e are ourselM.^ indeed de- 
pcTKh'iit in a great degree upon foreign supply. In the year 
we imported, principally from tienuany, upwards of 
twi'nty-eurht millions of pounds, and exported of British 
wool, about lour million^ ol pounds, almost all of which went 
to Franc(* and the Nidberlands. In 1833 the importation 
of fou'i ’ll wool, reached the unprecedented quantity of.tSi^ 
millions of ])ounds "Wi* have at present no means of ascer- 
taining ilu' amount of British wool exported last year, any 
lurthcr than the stntcment of the declared value, which 
amounted, m 1832, to 2 ) 0,05U/., and in 1833, 10 334,078/. 
Ji must he borne m mind, however, thati. owing to the 
great aetiMty of onr woolli'n manufaeliires all through 
tlu* last year,’ and, ton short RU])ply of home- growm wool, 
from natural caines, the piiee has advanced since 1832 
in(‘st mateiialli^ — indeed lo almost double the former price, 
so that the iiicrcnsed value is no proof of there having been 
an increased quantity exported. Wc have mentioned those 
(acts, liaving reason to* believe that a good deal of nn.-^uppre- 
hension is alleat upon the subject. Foreign wool, wdien 
inqvu'ted lioin any British possession, is admitted free ol 
duty, and when brouiiht from loreign countries to tlu* 
fhiited Kingdom, pa}s only the nominal rate of a lialf- 
penny per ]umnd when under the value of one shiUing, 
aiul of one penny per pound when above that value. 

31ie duty hitherto chargeable upon the importation of 
wo'il into Fjvnice has been, since 1822, fixed as high as 
33 percent. It is now projwsed to abate one-lhu-d of that 
rate. It is very remarkabk? that while, in this country, the 
agricidtnral interest is jlirotected against c\ery other, lor 
rt'.asous w’bii h ^ll•^ not far to seek, hut into which we shall 
not now enter, iii Franco it is sought to remove the few 
commercial restrfetions which hiwn been imposed with the 
view of encouraging the occupiers of the soil. We learn 
from the ‘ J'^rpoir' nf the minister of commerce, that ‘ the 
duty upon wool was conceived in 1822, not in order to en- 
courage a production already sufficiently developed by pre- 
vious circumstances, but to assure a monopoly price to the 
great producers. Futile attempt !’ says the ‘ Earpfjfsc * a 
duty cannot be effective against the natural course of things, 
against internal competition. Prices have not ceased to 
fall, the intention of the duty has not been fulfilled, and 
dreadful effects have been produced by it. Shut out from 
the markets of France by this heavy impost, the wool of 
Spain nos fallen, at rates cheaper than it would otherwise 
have done, into the hands oLthe English and Belgians, and 
our manufacturers of cloth nave in consequence met with 

♦ Treatise on the Silk Manufacture/ LariTner’s Cabinet C3 clo- 
p®dio/*p.85. 
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How for a reduction of the duty (wliich will still eifhance 
the cost of the material more than one- fifth) will have the 
efihct of restoring prosperity to the cloth manufacture of 
France, remains to be seen. Wo should not be sanguine as 
to the result. 

The question of the admission of English iroh into France 
is one that has of late been very greatly agitated in that 
country. It has been argued tlial, a system which, in order 
to foster a branch of domestic industry, e<uiipc*ls every man 
throuj^hout the kingdom to pay douhlo for every implement 
or article of convenience iirllie coiisti^iction of which iron is 
used, is a system at once of fully and injiistice. The 
goyernmenfavovvs a dilTfercnl. helicd’, and insists upon tlie 
policy of continuing a protection in favour of one branch of 
industry at the expense of all the I'lhe^;^, hccausc some 
day or other, through the possihlc discovery of coal in the 
same district with their iron wv, <ir through the <lecroasing 
expense of transporting fuel, iron may he produced in 
h ranee at a cost equally cheap with the price at which it 
can be imported. In the meauw hile, it is calculated that 
iron, the produce of Ki*aucp, can he, sold at about 37 fmnes 
per 100 kilogrammes, while Euglihh iron can he imported 
lor 15 francs, the duty on importation being ‘27‘.'-0 francs or 
upwards of 180 per cent , and it is thence concedeo (hat the 
duty upon ioroign wrought iron bars may be redu(v‘d five 
francs, ‘ but not all at once, arid only in five succes- 

snoly, beginning* on 1st of July 1835.' The only al- 
teration affecting cast-iron is one of regul.itioii. Hitherto 
tbal mdtcririfvould not be imported exf«ept in masses, llie 
wadglir ()1 which was at Icti'.l d0<) kilograiuni(‘s (about s i 
cw'tj It, IS now intended to adiinl massc^s 'iMMLhing a-, little j 
as -io kilogrammes or half a liuiidied weight. 

It IS proposed to reduce the duty on Engbsir iin wrought 
tin to 1? francs per 100 kilograuun< but a^^the rate charge- 
iiblc on tin the jiroduce of Iu(h.\, is at the same lime to be 
fixed as low as Vj centimes lor llie like ()u.uitity, iL is not 
very probable that Cornv^ all will uuk !i lieiu til* by the le- 
duct ion. 

A veiy gri'fit degree of irUeiC’ft has foecn excited in 
France upon Ilie subject of the inqmriation duty on coals, 
and a comnu-.^ion was appointed at tlu‘ ch.-o of List year b\ 
the gov’rumcnt to ''lujnir© into tbt' luaUiT. This commis- 
sion has iuade4ls ne])oil in the l(* ui of a goodh (piarto^vo- 
liune, and tlic result Is tliL' detei uonatum to lease the diit> j 
at iLs present cxoilnlaiit rate, 'fhe only cunrcs,siori that it' 
is piouosed to make in n'gard to » oals, is iti fas our of one j 
partunl-ir class of consuniers. Fi* ik h stcani-boats. svhetber i 
the pro])eil 3 of the goserninent oi of indniduals, are to he j 
allowed to takt* on board tor u-'* loieign coaLs from the 
Kultipuf, on payment of the duty chargealile on le ('Xpor- 
tation, the rate of which is nicndy nominal being a small 
iWu'tioii beyond one penny per ton. 

The Frc'iich government dvie> not dissemble the great 
imporlnncc of basing cheap coals, hut it considers o^ greater 
importance the encouragement of a branch of indiisUy 
avbich, to bring a small and doubtful profit to a few, mi^t 
be hi<ghl} dt-trimental to the great hulk of ihe nation. The 
‘ Etjkisc ' before iis gives evidence of feeUngs outlie greatest 
jealousy towards this country, on account of her superiority 
in machinery, and, abuse all, in steam iiiacbinei y. AVhat 
IS it that has mainly contributed to the perfection of Miesc 
machines, if i" he not the low tifU'e at svliich coal is pro- 
curable for working tboin? At present os cry species tif 
inifustry is starved in most partstid’ France fiir svaiit of cheap 
tuol, a fai't of svhich no one is better cons ini'cd than tlie 
minister svho dresv this ‘ /i\r/vos‘e aiidthoiK; is something so 
unsatisfactory in the reasons given for iiKiintaining so inju- 
rious a monopoly, that we cannot help imagining i he existence 
of some otlicr rea,son, svhich, althongh more potent, is of too 
exclusively selfish a character to be put forth i;i an oflicml 
paper. It is well known that among tbs- most powerful 
men at present in France, many are propiietovs or forests 
and plantations which would be greatly reduced in value, if 
any cheaper combustible were brought generally within the 
reach of the people. 

The French minister asserts that the lugli price of ooal 
does not proceed from any scaj-city of the article, nor from 
any peculiar difficulty* in working the mines, nor from any 
insufficiency of skill and energy on the part of the miners, 
but solely from the insufficiency of the means of transport. 
If this plausible reason were the real motive that actuates 
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the government in the matter, what would be the course of 
action which reason should prmpt them to a<Apt? Would 
it not bo to admit foreign ooals and forei^ iron at moderate , 
duties, or even free of duty, until it shaU have folfiUed on# 
of the important ends of government, by providing good and 
sufficient rail- roads or canals for transporting the produce of 
the soil and of the mines ? This, we are convinced, would 
bo the course adopted, if some powerful, but sinister and 
selfish interest were not exerted to the contrary, and we 
have no hesitation in believing, that by the adoption 
course, the ultimate prosperity of the coal and iron mides^if 
France would b^inorc certainly and more promptly attained, 
than by persisting in the present system of exclusion. 

It is ainiifiing to find in a luboiircd argument, avowedly 
put forth as an apology for the continuance of the restrio* 
tive system, such a piihsogo as the ibllowing, which is trans* 
latcd literal ly fj’ora the lOihand 20th pages of the 
— * Thi«,*%hen, is one of the ciiscs whore it is w’orth while to 
avail ourselves of the aid of a tarilf for the purpose of na- 
turalizing among us a new branch of industry. That ie 
true, it may be said, but is not the duty under the protection 
of wliich it is sought to foster the plU<luetion of iron too 
high? Is it not distressing to agriculture, to navigation, to 
all the arts, tg pay thirty and thirty-two francs for iron which 
the English, without our tnnlf, would give ns for sixteen 
ami even for thirteen fr.'ines? Wo allow it ; and, to give to 
this reasoning all its loiro, wo will no! dissemble in regard 
to the low jiriee at wliicli England would supply UB with 
iron. 

‘ In the first place, wc should reply to the oft-repeated 
complaint on tjie part of agri'-iilliire and navigation, that it 
is not jH'.t, f)r it maybe said to ngrieiilture, that all rlasses 
are, for its pn/tccfioii, made to pay deart'i* lor wool and for 
cattle : to navigation, that it nlso is protected by high dis- 
rrmimatnig diitu's ; that every kind of industry which m the 
same way protected, is eipially the cause, m its turn, of the 
dearness of our produce: that there is no one cLi-'S to which 
the otheiN may not address tlie same complaint; that this; 
recnimnuting logic is not sound, beeausi; to be just it would 
reqnuethat every one should b'* reju‘ved Irom duties imjxjsed 
Ibi^tlie protection ol the others. It would then remain to 
he asl.ed^ if, in the face of all other nations, it is proper to 
he without duties upon grain, uponcnltle, upi)n cotton goods, 
on iron, on machinerv, on coaK ; mid if having thus ob- 
tained one of iht necessary conditions of chefipness by having 
provi-Nions, (dot lies, and tlie raw material of manufactures 
at the lowest ]>i‘ice, we could lun'ertlieh'ss beliuve that wo 
had obf'iined all the eireimistaiK'os iitn^ssary fur success; and 
il h.-n 1 ng neither tlie (‘xperienee of (lie English, noj- their 
capital, ijor ihrir t/nthpnsr of Inuisjtnrt^ we could, 

notwitlistaiiding, eoni])ete willi them in the generality of 
mamilactmes. Wli^i every intenst Oiall huvo acquiesced' 
in the siinuU.ineous reiieal of all dutie.s, and iron, for 
exam})!-, (kqinved of the (lut> by vvliiidi it is jirotected, shall 
have no loneer to bear on its })art the burden of the duties 
which })rotect ngrieultuie and navigation, then we may 
:iet, iu>t onlv with a regard to tbehnterest of u single brancdi 
of iiulustrv, but with a regard to all, without exception,’ 

" Unsutisfaelory* ns is the very ineousiderabU* modification 
now pro}wsed in the French *svst(Mn of foreign eommcrce, 
w e nevertheless hail it ^is the ('oirnnencenienl of a belter 
order of thiilgs. In spite of the hollow and laboured re.e uiiiig 
whereby M. Thiers seeks to dolend toe coiitmnaiu‘e of the 
})r(>fectivc system, wm cannot but bo])e that better tilings are 
in store UM'^mst no verv distant d.iv ; tboi if tlu* Cduimbers 
are biouglit to yield tins httb* now, the)' inav vicbl a little 
more next year ; and that when onlv good shall be seen to 
fiillow from tlirse siiccessi\»» rela\:itioMs, some large and 
comprehensive mcnsiiro may be brought about which will 
ho — which niu^^t be — advantageous to Ixith countrioa, if set- 
tled U}i()n a basis of fairness and nintn il concession. By 
lab accounts, however, vwj, observe that there is now little 
expectation that even the projet cfe hi wo have fioen exa- 
mining will bo ado]>ted in the present session. 


CREDIT, ITS GOOD AND ITS EVIL; 

Thk old superstition on the subject of money, which so long 
enthralled both commercial speculation and commercial 
practice, is fiir from being yet extinct. There is still among 
the multitude a disposition to regard that convenient instru- 
ment as an original and independent power. Until very 
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lately it was, we may say, tlie uiiivenal belief tbat money 
was the only Wallli of natiotiii Absurd as the pibpoaiiion 
( sounds, when thus directly and simply sUted, .nomine is 
more certain than that to this full extent it was really held 
and acted upon. It was contended, or rather it Was laid 
down, and nohocly disputed it, that the commerce of the 
country upon the whole, or any branch of it in particular, 
was advantafi^eous or the' reverse, merely accordinn as k took* 
money out of, or hroiiprlit money into, the country. Thrf 
evidence of a profitable state of trade was ddenied to^he the 
G}d®s& of the exports over the imports, because, in that case, 
it was thought that the difference due to ust-from fomigners 
M^ould have to be paid by them in mpney. Upon this prin- 
ciple the fcommerce with France, for instance, was denounced 
ns publicly injurious, inasmuch as we took more commodi- 
ties from the French than tliey took from us ; and the le- 
gislature, hallooed 'on by the great majority of the nation, 
and especially of the mercantile classes,’ took all* manner 
of pains' to discourage that trad^, to dimmish it as fur 

as possible. 

The notion lying at the foundation of this theory would 
appear to bo, that, commercially speaking at least, mono) 
is the end for llio atfainment of which all ‘otluT commodities 
are but the inslruniculs. Ilut tlie very oppo^lc of this is 
the truth; for mono) is eMdCntly of no usc'Uxcept as an 
instrument or means by w inch wo are enabled to procure 
something else. * 

In a scientific view, money is mcrefy a commodity of the 
same nature*, and subject pi*(‘ciscly to the same hvws of 
production and distribution with all other commodities. It 
serves a certain purpose, just as corn does, or houses, or 
liuts, or hobbyhoi^es. The use of corn is to sene as food ; 
the use of money is to scr\e as an instrument of exchange. 
As we carry huts on our heads to protect us from the sun, 
80 we eaiT> money in our pockets to purcliasc hats, or 
whate>er other ariieU* we ina> want. As in tlie ease of 
other eorauiodiUes, the demand for money will ahvajs eor- 
respoiul prceisel} to the existing extent of the need wlneh 
it is fitted to supjily. It ne\er (mh he greater than this need. 
It is easy, indeed, to conceive a slate of things in whicli 
there would lie too little mone> in the countr) ; hut it, is 
equally easy to conceive a state of tilings in winch there 
would bo too much. Tliore is but a certain quantity ie(|ui- 
8ile ; and as long as things are left to then natural ojiora- 
tion, this quant It > ran no more he ])ennanently exceeded 
than it can he fallen short of. As there cannot long he an 
over-production of hats, or a glut of lluit article in the 
market, so then* cannot long be more money in the country 
than is requinul by tJie single ])urpose to whicli money can 
be applied. AVi* say, the single piti^iose ; for although the 
popular notion is that money can do everything, it can, in 
fact, do only one thing. It can merely facilitate exchanges. 
Instead of being jiossesscd of uriivortal jniwx'rs, it is the 
most limited in its use of all commodities whatsoever. A 
hat, for instance, would make a much better half-crown than 
a half-crown would make a hat. 

Money is only one of the forms of wealth, as hats are 
another of the forms ol' wealth. We commonly speak of the 
price of a hat in money, but there is no reason in tlie nature 
of the thing why w^o should not s])eak as well of the price ol 
money in hats. WJiut is meant when we say that the jirice 
of any article is so much money , is merely that the article 
and the sum of money named have the same market value, 
or will, at the moment, command the same amount of la- 
bour or of anythingvjwliieh labour produces. 

But there is another misconception connected^with this 
subject wliieli is also still entertained by many persons. It 
is imagined that Credit is a species pf wealth. The sums of 
money due by the public to individuals, and by one set of 
individuals to another, have all been counted us forming so 
much of an addition to the property or oapital of the nation. 
Our debts have been represented as our riches. 

As in dll othi r iiopular errors, so in this, there is a shadow 
of truth. It is certain that if every debt in the country 
should he converted into a promissory- note, or bill of ex- 
change, and if these obligations could be made universally 
or very extensively negociable, the paper-money thus created 
and sent into circulation would perform the main function 
of any other kind of money. It might depend upon a va- 
riety of circumstances whether it would altogether displace 
a pi*eviou8ly existing metallic currency, or would only reduce 
its amount, or would simply form an addition to it, the gold 
and silver and the paper circulating together. All that we 


can say generally is, that to the oltent to which the amount 
of the currency would he raised, pricM Vould rise also. 
There VoUld be so ' much more money in th^ country than 
there was before. But that would be all. There w^ould not 
bo more wealth to the value of a single farthing. A hat 
might now sell for 20s. instead of for 15#., but the 20#. of 
the new currency would not be of more valhe than 15#. of 
the old. It vVould not purchase a better article of any other 
kind, anyjtnore than it would a better hat. There might bo 
other advantages in the enlarged currency, but it would not 
in itself make any addition to the national wealth. 

For obvicais reasons, however, the written obligations of 
one private individual* to another could never bo made to 
circulate as a flttmmon currency ; and it is only a small pro- 
poi^ion of such ol^ligutions that, in any circuinstuncos, could 
obtain even a very limited Circulation. Accordingly, of tho 
vast number of (kbt» that aid* contracted in such a country 
as this, but very %vv, comparntively, are ever reduced to the 
form of written obligations. What use could a grocer make 
ol' the promissory -note of any poor man who might have got 
into his hooks to the amqunt of some two or three pounds? 
Y(*t if an account were to he taken of all the debts now or 
usually outstanding throughout the kingdom, there can be 
gio doubt that by livi* the greater part of the total amount 
would he found to consist, not perhaps of separate sums so 
small as this, hut yet of claims that »u*c just as entirely ex- 
cluded from ever being made the basis of a paper currtmey, 

' ol even tlie most limited cireulation. Such debts, so far 
from augmoplmg the real wealth of the rounti j , have no 
direct and general operation even upon the value of money, 
or upon pi lees. • •’ 

Tbe partial and indirect action, however, of our extensive 
svsiem of eredit, apart from anv efl’eet that ma> be produced 
by tlu* hills and other negociable ])aper which it sends into 
( irculution, must he very great And various ; and we shall 
now endeavour to point out how it ehiellv makes itself felt. 

Credit, as we have said, can add nothing to the real capi- 
tal or property of tho (“ountry : hut it forms nevcrtlieless a 
must important auxiliary m many of the ojicra lions by which 
hutb the usefulness and tho growtli of capital are promoted. 
It is nut, like capital, the blood in the veins of the body 
])olilie; hut it is olleii tlie stimulus that quickens the eircu- 
la1i(,n uf ih.n vital element, or the invigorating inffuenee 
tliat aids the prucesses by which it is fed. (kipital might 
sometimes he fiosl-huund and stagtiant, did not credit, as it 
were, lend tbe heal to thaw it, and set it llovving. Su|>])Ose 
tho case of a eoiintry iii winch all credit was prohibited. 
Kvery capitalist there, if he invested Ins capital at all, must 
take tlie inaiiagemont of it into his own IuiiuIh; hut it does 
not follow that the ])osscssor of cajiital should neressarily 
possess also the abilit} to manage it better than any one 
el.NC could. He may be ineepahle ofemplojing it success- 
fully at all. If so, he will either not invest it, or, if he does, 
ho will lose U. In cither case, there is both private and 
public Wdste. Again, in thnl country, there may he much 
^klll and capacity for the profitable management of capital 
in the hands of persons having no capital of their own. By 
the prohibition against credit, such persons are deprived of 
all opportunity of exercising the talent and activity witli 
whieli they »re endowed — at least in the manner in which 
th(i) might he most efficiently exorcised. In this way, also, 
are inflicted both private injury and public loss. On the 
other hand, under a law permitting and protecting credit, 
the capital in the community is brought into combination 
with the skill in the community, and the result is the most 
productive application of both. 

This is tlie great lienefit of credit. It also of course tends 
materially to fAciiitate transactions of exchange in general, 
by the temporary accommodalion which it affords, or the 
provision w hich it makes for the negociation of such trans- 
actions without any immediate advance of money on the 
part of purchasers. The working of the system in this way 
can hardly, however, be ronsiilered as more than a conveni- 
ence at best. It does no doubt stimulate trade ; but a great 
part of the artificial activity which is thus produced is un- 
iiealthy and injurious. Wo fear that, upon the whole, and 
in tho long run, tho custom of selling on credit does more 
to waste capital than to increase it. We speak in reference 
to that description of credit-dealing which is conducted in 
the most regular manner, aiffl upon principles so fixed that 
the value of the accommodation given in each transaotion 
can be certainly calculated and allowed for. This is the 
system that prevails generally among persons in business ; 
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and ii i» undoubtedly another sort of thing altogether from credit system ih price of oommc^ities. It does 

the utterly unregulated, wo had .almost said unprincipled, this, in" tlio^great cases, not only to those pur- 

contest to ger as inwch out of each other as they^an by chasers who avail tnemselvM pi the accommodation ot 
means of credit-dealing, which takes place in so many cases system, but also to a cdttaiti, if not to, the^ same extout,^to 
between a tradesman and his private customers. But even tliosi^ who niiy ready money. There can bo no doubt, lor 
this betten* form of the practice is fraught with miiofa evil, instance, - fliut even those tailoA who ha\-e both a ready 
If it could be genemliv clone away with, trade would he jn a money and a credit price, raise the former 
sounder state, and thc’public would be more dicapljttsorved* latter beyond the due aniOunt, to order to meet the bad 
The niercthant or tradesman who purchases his j^d^|^*olh Mebts to which the practice of selling on credit exposes them, 
the manufacturer on credit, must of necessity pay for thi^m The oiiality of some, of the articles of ordinary consumEnon, 
at a higher rate than if lie were to come into the markcl^ Mr. Ilosser sho^vs, is also .deteriorated generally, -by the 
with money ; and the dilfcrcnce must ultimatjjly be paid by operation of tl\fi same pernicious practice. , , 
the public. He who purchases \Wth reudjfc money, pays; Rome curious information in regard to the cre(W system, 
nothing for temporary aiaioramodation, and fishing for risk, as it opferates at present in many of our large maimfactunng 
He pays for the goods only. Had the other two injfrectiants -Jowns, is given in the evidence delivered by Mr. H, W. Bet- 
entered into and enhunded tlic price, tiie quality of the goods )ton of Stockport, before the late committee of the Ilo^i^e of 
would not have lieen in any degree iinnrovod, nor would ' Commons oTMuanufactnres, commerce,' and shipping. Tlie 
they have been at all more \aluahle eiflrer to himsell or to , witness ***ktatcs that he should think that one-hall of the 
his customers; yet, owing to the practice that generally commodities pihVhasgd/ by the la\>ouring population ol 
prevails, of dealers themselves purchasing on credit, and^oi Stockport for doniekic purposes of every kind, is purchased 
paying for the risk and the accommodation, as well as for on cn*dit- 7 ;that the length of credit given by tho retail 
the goods, consumers also, to wliom these two Ihings aie shopkeepers in the town, Who sell toud, is generally from 
perfectly useless, are obliged to pay for tlieiii. If. by a week to week, that the difference in the price charged 
show er of gold from heaven, or some other means, all dealei^ according as articTcs are bought on credit in tips way, or with 
could be pul in possession of a sufficiency of Cc’pital to en- money in hand, is as much ‘as from 2«*. to 4s. in the pound, 
able them to make their piircha.ses with ready money, who “ But/’ J|ie coiilmuos, “ I estimate it in more ways than 
will deriv that it would be Ijetter both for thoiii and for the morely-by the mpney paid. When a perhon begins with a 
public that that should hecomo tfie general practiee? (<om- huckster, he is gencnilly more inclined to consume above 
inoditie.s would be giMierally cheaper, and iiuv^h dcslriiciion liis income than when helms to pay ready money ; ho gene- 
ofca])itul would be presented. Kntcrprisc aim speculation rally gets bound to the huckster, and when it is so lie 
would no diiuht he soinewliat checked, but we believe the j cannot alw'ays insist upon having the weight, or an article 
public interest would, upon the vvliole, be decidedly a ' of proper quality, and it is alw ays higlver in prion besides, 
gainer. • I “AVith respect to the credit system," be aftciavards says. 

Tho paper which passes between mercliaiits in tlieir deni- I ‘ I will state how it is carried on ns to clothing: the 
ings upon credit, even althougli it enjoys only a very limited ] clothing is generally bought from Seotehmen who travel; 
circulation, must base some etfect as a curieni'} . It must i they call upon the liimilies once in three weeks, I 
either form an addition to tho regular ciirreiicy of the ' should think that one half of the population get tlieir clotli- 
couiitry, in which case it will lime tho effect of slioditly ele- ■ ing in that way ; there are some lamilies that will i. cal with 
vutiiig prices; or, more jirohahlv, it serves as a substitute three, or four, or five of those men. 1 knovv f»nc ^1 fhis 
for an etiuivalerit amount of regular currency that would I dcsei iption in Manchester vilneh^unploy s fi\ (travellers . ono 
be wanted if this did not cmsI. In tho latter ease, snp- traveller has in Stockport 3()0 eiistomers, and iii Mancliestei 
posing the displaced currency to b<j metallic, the .substi- ! IlOO, and 1 believe that the others are doing an equal 
tution of the paper, winch has no intrinsic value, must be ' amount of buslnes^ ; and. I believe there auMii Manchester 
considered as in so far an economical arrangt nient ; but tlie , npwaids of twenty siudi firms as those, besides others ot a 
saving thus occasi\^ned to llic country can be but v cry trilling. ' subordinate charactei, and the receipts aveiage hidf-a-crown 
A biinilar saving, hut to a much greater amount, on the evvry three weeks troni each family’ ; they range tiom ..5. to 
quantity of com necessary to be iiiauitained in circulation, 7s. or ; and from this you will be able to form an idea ot 
is probably occasioned by the vast number of credit transae- the magnitude of tlie ^‘vedit sy'-tmn among the people. If 1 
tions which take place in common life, althongli the oldiga- vveie to give ii S’ootchmaii an order when lie cuffed, ho wouhi 
lions thcreliy incurred are never cuiiv’erted into the form of upon the following Satin day send it to ine, and the next 
negociuhle paper. Buying and selling on credit must en- day he calls. Afterwards 1 begin to pay Ironi lOF. at a 

able us to dispense with a great deal of spec-ie wliicdi would time, according to the amount of the order. The people, 
liavo to be kept up, if every transaction were to be uccoiii- | the witness thinks, arc better clothed than they were ; but . 
paiiied witli a payment in ready money. If the pnwtice of , the puce they pay to these itinerant dealiTs is very much 
iiealing on trust were to become universal, wc might do ‘ higher than they could have the same articles for from the 
without a currency altogctlicr. The getting rid of the: ex- i shops in the town. •* 1 have it Irom undoubted authority* he 
pense of so useful an instrument, however, would be a p.ior says, “ tliat the lowest pc'* centage they put on is 50, and 
and any thing hut a profitable piece of economy’. We are some of them go as high ns 100. Ihc shops would not 
strongly disposed to Iniiik that we lose much more than we practise it (the credit system). I here arc sliops that will 
gain, even by the partial degree in which wc av^id the appli- lay an article by when you begin to pay for it, hut you have 
cation of the instrument, and diminish the cost of upholding j not the article till you have paid the whole. Again, the 
it, through the extent to which we actually do carry the system of credit has ealleil into existence a new class of 
practice of dealing on credit. men; they will undertake to take any other person to a 

Attention has of late years been repeatedly called by ready money shop, where lie shall purebiiNe any a^clo he 
writers on public economy, to tho evils resulting from tho thinks proper; the person who takes him will pass his word 
growing prevalciice of tins practice in private life. A select for the payment, and he pays the shopkot*pcr, and the 
committee of tho House of Commons was even appointed regular run is 2(f. per l .v. ior his agcn<-v’ ; out of wurse 
some years ago, to take the subject into (^nf^ideration ; and there is an understanding between him and the ^opkeeper 
a Report which they made was printed by order of the besides.” If tlie ])urchase is to the amount of about 1/., it 
House. Various plans have also been proposed for the cor- will be expected to be paid at the rate of about H. or 2«. a 
rection of the mischief. Among these, one that has attracted week. Such loans are generally repaid. It oRcn happens 
a good deal of notice, is that brought forward in a pamphlet that l(M)kers-over in factories will negotiate these purchases 
by Mr. Archibald Rosser, solicitor, with the somewhat for their hands, in consequence ot which, of course* they 
startling title of “Credit Pernicious," tlic first edition of have them under their control. Ihe practice altogether is 
which appeared in 1 823, and die second since tho beginning rather of recent origin, and the witness considerti it dis- 
of the present year. Mr. Rosser’s proposition is, “ That in advantageous, and attributes it to anxiety on the part of the 
a great variety of cases, simple contract debts, between forty })eople to go beyond their means. 

shillings and one hundred pounds, shall not be recoverable It is evident indeed that such a mode of purchasing a* 
by any suit or process w hatsoever.” that last described must ^ destructive of all fhigality and 

The pamphlet contains an •exposition, which is very just prudence. Persons are, in the first place* temuted to in- 
and striking in many respects, of the inconveniences and dulge in an exnenditare be^d their means by the solirita- 
serious evils flowing from the prevailing state of things, tionsof the seller, who comes to them instead of waiting till 
The author then proceeds to point out the operation of the they come to him> and by the delusive easiness of the rate 
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t)f repaymenU and then taey are kepi ever after in enthral- 
ment and diiliraultics by a weekly tax, which is from half as 
•much again to twice as much in amount as the sum, by 
aaving which every week they might have obtained the 
‘samo quantity of goods. Supposing the whole debt to 
bo on an average discliarged in ten w'oeks, they are in fact 
paying on whatever they purchase in this way from 250 to 
500 per cent, per annum; for the accommodation which they 
receive. If. for instance, a family spends bl. with the 
chapjTian in the year, the only advantage theyliave is that 
the? Obtain, ns it were, the loan of that sum for ten weeks, 
and for this loan, instead of the highest lega), interest, which 
is about l5., they pay from ‘25.v. to 50.?, Ifliheir dealings are 
more extensive, a.s they no doubt are in many cases, the 
sum which they eveiy year throw away, or lose, is so much 
greater. 

But for this part of the ruinous operation of the credit 
fi^stem, Mr. Rosser's phin would provide' no remedy. By 
withdrawing tlio protection of the law only from debts 
amounting to more Ilian forty shillings,' he would leave the 
parties in by far the greater number of such transactions as 
those on which we have been commenting, in the same po- 
sition in which they now stand. The creditor would still 
have his action against his debtor. We do not know whether 
it is from having overlooked this e\tensi\e portion of the 
domain of tlie credit system, or from holding that the opera- 
tion of the S}.stein hero is either not objectionable, or not 
capable of correction, that the author has confined Ins at- 
tention altogether to another division of the subject. The 
credit uliicli he seems to be chielly anxious to put down, is 
that which is received by (|U!te anotlier class of customers — 
the persons ^\ho run acc.oiinis with shopkeeppi'h and trades- 
men, not from one Saturdaj In the next, but f<»r months, oi 
e'lcn years. There' can be no doubt that this practice is | 
carrica on to an immense extent, and also that it is a great ! 
social evil : nor does the blame of encouraging and ujiliold- 
ing it be with bin ers more than w ith sellers. In many cases 
it would appear that the latter vvU upon it as oni‘ of then 
regular sources of profit. Tlun preier the liigh, though 
nioi*o uncertain, returns of a oreuit business, to the moderate 
chcTiges, and nior(‘ strict punctuality as to Ibe (|ualit\ a^id 
quantity of the goods tli.-} sujiply, to wdiicli tbev ai\ tied 
down when they sell for read \ inoru'y. Mi. Rosser stales, 
that be has beard that some roti il tradesmen at llie west 
end of the Ionui, will not sell at all excejit iqion credit; and 
every one must hove evpc'rieneed the occasional reluctance 
of dealers to be jiaid llir every article as the} send it in, and 
their pnderenee for book accounts. 

\Ve tliink, h i.>ever, that the exceptions with wliieli Mr. 
Ros-'cr has clogged Ins plan, in order to confine it to this 
particular de.scnpt m of credit Iransactioin, would alone 
make its apjiliciition impracticable. lie admits (p. ,>7) tliat 
biyers and sellers would use llicir utniosi endeavours to 
evade the jiroposed law, and that the greatest ingeniut> 
would liave to be everted to word the elauses so plainh ami 
fully, as that tlie\ should meet every jiossible case. A great 
book has been declared to be a great evil, but the w'orst of 
great books arc big act.-, of jiarl lament. Mr. Rossci's act. 
We fear, would be a goodlv folio. To si'arcli it in regard to 
any particular case, would be a labour both of tiiiie and 
muscle. It would be siicli a popular directory for the; 
guidance of indi\ iduuls ami families, on a single point of 
every day jiractice, as il would take tliein the whole day to 
consult wliene\(‘r tbev wanted its assistance; and, after all, 
it would be as deieotive a.s it was cumbrous. Ca.se.s would 
bo constant 1\ arising iii which its provisions would fail to 
vindicate and protect its pviiicijdi'. In the first ])lace, wo 
are to have the abolition of legal protection to debts, only 
“ in a great variety of cases," wit Inn the sjieiaficd limits as j 
to amount. The variet} of ways in which debts mu> be in- 
curred is so great, indeed so infinite, that they wbollv defy 
claasiiicatipn. But ev’eii (which would be the simplest 
mode) if if should be laid dowm as the general rule, tliul no 
debts of a certain amount should be recoverable, and the 
exceptions should be particularized, (he latter would have to 
be very carefully guarded indeed to prevent them from 
affording shelter to manv transactions they were never in- 
tended to include. This is the way in which a law is evaded. 
A prohibited act, vihich has, to a certain extent, a common 
oharacter with another that is peniiitted, is in general, with- 
out much dithoulty, so disguised by the concealment of the 
points of.di0brence, or the apparent addition of the deficient 
points df resemblance, that it is impossible to prevent it 


fVorn passing for that other. Thus the law says no higher 
interest than five per cent, shall be received for money lent, 
hut money is nevertheless lent every day at much higher 
interest ; and by various easy devices, the illegal is made to 
assume the appearance of the legal species of lending. 
Were the lending of money to be prohibited altogether, the 
one species at least w^onld not have this opportunity of 
screeniug itsdf under the name of the other. All, or nearly 
all, laws are in some dcgi-cc liable to be thus defcaled, but 
some are much more so than others ; and such a law as Mr. 
Rosser proposes, w’ould, we think, he peculiarly exposed to 
be so violated and set at nought. The exceiilion which he 
would make of debtB ^helovv forty shillings, would of itself 
open boundless facilities of escaping from the general rule. 
Any deot above that amount, it is evident, might be easily 
chopped down into fragments, each W'ilhin the legal dimen- 
sions; and how could it he clearly established, in many 
cases, that these ^bere not reallv so ni an \ separate and inde- 
pendent cdainis? (If course the creditor would take care, 
throughout the whole recorded history of the transaction, to 
give tliem that appearance. With a very little iiianage- 
iiient, he might .so conduct his operations as to set the 
I staluli; at defiance. But such laws are never merely inope- 
rative. Tliev are active nuisances, and for the most part as 
fruiHi'l in evil, as they are jiowerless tor good. We do not 
I think the law vers woiiM suller, as Mr. Rosser seems to 
, apprehend, nor the common informers either, by the act of 
j parliament v\lnch he would have passed. It wauild provide 
I them both with business in ahnndance; aivl^what with the 
attempts of creditors to bring all the accounts on ilieir hooks 
witliin the foriv -.shilling category, and the counter struggles 
of dishonest or dcsjiera'lc debtors to get a fooling on some 
I om* of the “ greal vaiielv of cases" ]M()tc(‘lcd ironi suit and 
process, would keep tiie country constantly ringing with 
litigation. 

if w'e are to have any law of tins description, it must he 
i at least simple and piccise. In this view we very much 
' prelcr to Mr. Ri sser's piitposition that which has been ad- 
; vanced by Mi. Macculloch, (see “Didiouary of t’ommerce," 

I Article Credit,) namely, to take awav all action for debts 
• umh r a given sum, as^lO/. or 50/., with the single exc(;])tiou 
i oi (‘hums for wages or foi labour done under executory eon- 
I tracts. This would he at leasi a (dear regulation, and one 
; wlncli Wtjuld raielv admit of hi'iiig evaded ; for il is evident 
j that although a large cl urn n ight h(‘ easilv , divided into a 
I miinhi'r ol ciuiins eaciv uiider dO.v., a di‘bi, tlic total of winch 
was below a certain amount, could hardlv he made to appear 
to exceed that amount. A debt of JO/, for instance, might 
he ni.id(‘, with a little luanagemont, to take the apjiearance 
of five debts of ‘2/ ea( h, hut could not hv any contrivance 
he .swelled inC the rcscmhiuncc of a debt of 50/. 

Notwilhslanding the eminent uuthorit) , however, on 
j which tliLs Jnnov ulioii is iccommondcd, vve doubt its ex- 
j pedioimv. "We iidnnt, to tlu' I'ull extent, the evils that 
I have been allf'gc’d to atlach to the existing system of iinre- 
j stricted credit. And we have no sciuples about the right of 
, society to refuse its recognition of debts under a certain 
I amount, or of anv other compacts b(‘t ween individuals, v» Inch 
I shall he deemed to be in their general nature injurious, 
j But vve ajijirelieiid public opiimai wxiiild scarcel} tolerate 
I eeitain of tlu' results, outraging all sense of natural justice, 
which the woi iviiig of the new law would produce. Let it 
he recolleehMi wliat would he the relative situation of the 
two parties m evci-y instance in whic.h a debtor should, under 
, such a law, resist tlie chum of his creditor. That protected 
j debtor w'ould he the basest of scoundrels. He would not 
I only be a person who had broken faith, and who had received 
I aiul used anothcii.mun's property lor which he refused to 
[ make any return, hut he would he one of the parties— most 
probably the principal parly — in a scheme for violating the 
law, who atterwards came forward to take advantage of his 
own wrong. If such cases w ere brouglit before juries, we 
arc jiersnaded the plaintiff would often obtain a verdict in 
the very face of the law. It is difficult enough to prevent 
such verdicts being returned in some of those cases in which 
the law at present says that debts shall not be recovered-^ 
as for goods, not necessaries, supplied to a minor or to a 
married woman, without the knowledge of her husband. 
But the feeling of sympathy for the creditor would be 
infinitely stranger in such a VaBC as that we are now sup- 
posing. 

Further, we apprehend that instead of generally putting 
down the present practioe of buying and selling on credit. 
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the proposed law would only a^i^ravate its worst evils, i 
The principle of such a law, it appears to us, would be 
very nearly the same with that of the law which sefuses to | 
reco^ise loans of money where the rate of interest is higher j 
than 5 per cent. Has that law put down what is called ] 
usury? Everybody knows that it has not. But in the case 
of every loan for which usurious interest would have been i 
demanded at any rate, it has occasioned aiF iiwrease of the I 
usury. Tlio borrower must pay lor the additional risk to 
which the law subjects the lender. So we conceive it would 
ha])|)eii with a law inakiiipf debts Under 50/.,' or any other 
sum irrecoverable by suit or process.^, DeuJin^^on credit 
would certainly be thereby rendened a somewhat more ha- 
zardous trade than it is at present, but it is vain to thinly 
that it would be put a stop to. There would bS obly one 
risk more — and that not a very formidable one— added to 
those by ^^luch it is now attended. Every muu who «rives 
away Ins j^oods, except fir ready money, uece.'>sanl\ runs a 
considerable chance of never rcoeiv any return. Sudden 
iiiisfortuiiOft may pul it out of the power of tin* iiiu .t honeAt 
debtor to discliur|.^e his obligations. Death may remove 
linn, and sweep away, at the saim* time, all the i*i*Aources of 
those he leaves iKdniid linn ; or he may turn out a rascal, 
and eitinn* run away, or, by some other trick, as bv takiim 
refe.'^i' ni the J'dect, ior instance, bid Ins civ>htor (lefiaiice. 
Are li afleMiieii not, even us the law now staiuls, suliicieiillv 
accustouieil to irrec.overabb* debts ? Does the chance of n - 
cuiTiim ‘"»nch debts at all frii^hteii them from uivino credit " j 
On the coiitr.u-y, do they not. count upon that coaiw^ as 
merely^ one <?!' the natural lisks of their business, an.l lejit- 
lale their >,u‘ii'eriil cliarp:cs so as to meet it ''' Why should it 
he sipppo.ed tliat the} would not act in tlie same \\a\ if 
their |);eseiit risks Mere to he, l)y a chairje ol tiic Kiw, s.iuu*- 
whut imu’eased'^ the law, as it now slands, leaih so | 
available a ])rot action that thev would lu* tell much more j 
defenechv',, Ilian the}' arc if the jiroposed alteiatioii were to ^ 
take ])lace ? Si a voyai>es, we i-onceive, w'ould still continue i 
to he made, oven althoii;di tlu' dam^iors ofslupa'reck vveie to 
become coiibideral)!} ftri’aU’r than lliev now arc. The onlv 
diflereiice would be that the cljar;ies tor lusurance would bi 
hio-lier. And so dealiin^ on crodil, we tt]>p’*elicud, would 
still be piactised ev'en ni spite of some increase of the risks 
atlciidiiin it. The etVecl would merely bt, that tin' prcmuini 
paid b) the customer for the accommodel ion wh.eli he 
sought, woujd be raised. Iiiiprov Kleiil ]»ers ms v\tmhl not 
be kept out of trade.suieii s hooks; the} would onlv he iiettei 
lieeci‘d. 

VVe bcdieve that the only rational and safe rcuiedv for the 
evils of the credit-sv stem, which the law can apjdy, is to be 
afforded, not by altogether depii\in<»: the rre<l.ior<»f liis iii^ht 
to i-LM-ovei his debt, but bv icstiictnuc the exercise of ttiat 
ri"lit to its let!:itimale object. AVhatever reasons of ;»ciicril 
policy iniijht be ur^ed ni favour of taknijr from jier.sons who 
arc prov ailed upon to lend their ^oi'ds or money to oIIkm.s 
all ri^nt of rcc.ovcrin;^ the stijiulalcd price I'loin fh();,c who 


money. Ouj^ht they to be considered to have any better 
ripht to touch tlie personal liberty of their* debtors ? Does 
that form any portion of the fund on which they can J>o 
fairly regarded as having placed their expectations of re- 
payment when tliey trusted their property out of their own 
hands? On the principle alone that the law should do as much 
ns it can to uphold the dignity of human iiatUM, wo would 
not suffer a man to sell himself into bondage to another by 
any contract wliatever. We would therefore abolish alto- 
getlicr imprisonment for debt, and keep that inlliction ex- 
clusivLdy for it.s ])i()por use— the punishment of crinfflT We 
would have no punishment whatever for a iuan‘a inability 
to*pa> his detts. That mere misfortune is no proper subject 
for jmnishment. We would consider the creditor as h^t^ying 
111 ) claim aiiuiiist the debtor himself, but only against his 
])roperty. It vviis indisputably to that alone— believed to be 
either already realized, or likely eventually to bo BO-»-that 
the crediUfr tilisted for payment when lie parted with his 
I goods. To that, therefore, let him he confined when ho 
j proceeds to exaetwhat is due to him. Proceeding upon the 
[ same views, wc would go a step further; and as we would 
I not allow culler the hie or the liberty of the debtor to be 
j violated, .so we would pioleel likewise so much of his pro- 
I iierty Us should be cvideiitlv necessary to enable liim to 
; obtain a sulisistcnce fir himself and his family. The tools 
I of the woikman's Inule should ceitainlybe exempt from 
seizure ; and also, we think, the mon? indi.spensable articles 
of die funiitarc of Ins liou^>e —the beds on which he and his 
children .sleeji, the cliuirs and tabk'^ fran which they take 
liieir nieiiK, and the cooking utensils vviiU which they pre- 
pare iheiii. By these change:., and ethers in the fcamo 
spinl, we would mihgiite wbatever i.-> unnecessarily havsh in 
the pioviMoiis of the existing law; but we should look to 
othei intluenees rather than to any that the, law could exert, 
lor tlu' ejiTcctiuii of such mere habits of improMdeiiee ai 
nuiv prevail among any class of the people, and the protec- 
iion ol muivuluals from the ini’onveniences iiatunilly conse- 
quent upon their own voluntarv acts. 

In the mean tune, v\e are liaiqiy to observe that Sir .lohii 
Campbell has alreadv given notice oj' his intention again 
, Jo bung forward in the lionso Td‘ t umnioiis, during the pre- 
sent sCaaiou, tlie imp irtaiil hdl foi Ike amendment of the 
law of debtor and creditor, which, owing to the press of 
i husincA.s, was withdrawn hist se.^sioii, after it had passed 
the .second reading. AVe have already given an account of 
, the leading provisions of this iinnjsure, (see “Companion,* 
vol. i p. hi,) and pointid out the amount of the improve- 
niiMii'. winch it will (‘fiVet. It proposed to take away froin 
the creditor the light of ancAiing the person of his debtor 
eitlier on nu'sne or final ])r )CL'..s, (liiit is, eitlier before or 
after ii pnigment obtained,) and, in exchange, to give him 
the power, whiidi he has nut nt jiros- nt, of seizing hia pro- 
1 pertv. Ariost of the di btor is only to be permitted when 
llie creditor shall maKe oath that lie believes he is about ta 
aliseoiid ; and any debtor who has been thus arrested may 


chose to refuse il, the common sen.^e of mankind would 
revolt against the injustice perpetrated under such a system 
in eaidi paiticnlar case. Bui a creditor would not he ibonghl 
to be hardly used, if, in enforcing Ins elaiiii, hev\eiv limited 
within ceriaiii reasonable and di.stinctly defined bounds. 
For instance, nobody in lln? present day wouul demand that 
a creditor should be allowed to lake the lil'e of his debtor, if 
there was not properly enough to sulisfv Ins claim. “ If a 
debtor,” said the Roman law of the "I’wclve Tables “ re- 
fuses to pay his debt, and can find no security, his creditor 
may carry him liome, and either tie him by the neck, or put 
irons upon liis feet, provided the chain does not weigh above 
lifteen pounds ; but it may be lighter, ^f he pleases. The 
creditor mav keep his debtor prisoner for sixty davs. If in 
this time the debtor does not find means to pay him, he 
that detains him shall bring him out before tl e people three 
market-days, and pro(;luim the sum of wdiieh he is defrauded. 
If the debtor be insolvent to several creditor*!, let his body 
bo cut in pieces on the third market da) . It maybe rut 
into more or fewer pieces wdth impunity ; or, if his creditors 
consent to it, lot him bo sold to foreigners beyond the 
Tiller.”* The proposal of giving such u power ns this to 
cretlitors would now bo heard with universal horror. It would 
be felt to be the grossest absurdity to maintain that they 
acquired a right, in any cirdhmstances, to touch the lives 
of their debtors, by having entrusted them with goods or 

* Ai translaUd in Hooke's Roman History," b. ii. c. 27. 


bring an action for damages, winch the dcleiulaiit can only 
meet by Nhowang that he lead ]nobab\e cause for that belief. 
The parsing of tins act will be ilio gn'ivlost reform of tho 
law that has been effected in nio'dern tinier. 


STATE OF ClllME IN FRANCE. 

Among all the inquiries of a statistical nature which con 
engage our atteiiUou, the actual cud comparative state of 
the eoinuninitv in regard to cniiic is one of the most im- 
portant, and is alike intere'.liiig to tlie legislator, the philo- 
sojdior, and the jdnlaiithrojn.At. 

To the first ol' the^e three classes of persons, know- 
ledge upon tins subject would seem to be of the very 
highest degree of interest. AViihout such knowledge, hwr 
can it he possible to original o any enlightQ^ed syttem 
(if legislation for tlu* reformation of public morals; ta ap- 
portion puinshinoni to offences in n manner calculated 
for their prevention ; or ev cn tv> ho assured that the very 
measures which ure adopted for checking one description 
of otfoiice. may not tend to promote the commission ol* 
others? The advantage wlwch knowledge upon this sub- 
ject is calculated to confer upon philosophers and men 
who study to promote the happiness of their species, will 
be found in the superior moans with which it provides them 
for attaining their highest otgect, that of enlightening 
the world upon points of the very first importance to the 
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well-being and the progress of society, and of proposing < 
checks of a descrl\[>tion diffcrpiit from those which are within 1 
the immediate province of the legislature. 

It is cnly of very recent date that our government has 
thought it desirable to collect and to put forth, with the ( 
stamp of its autliority, general information upon matters of j 
a statistical nature ; but for many years past measures have 
been taken for obtaining returns from each county of Eng- 
land, and more recently of Iredand and Scotland, which par- 
tially show the situation of the community in regard to 
crime.*^ '’C'oniiKired with tlic information procured upon 
many other points aflecting the internal interests of the 
<!Ountry, these returns have been entitled to commendation. 
So for as they have gone, the amount of information they ' 
contain has been given in a very lucid manner, and we 
have been cnaUed. by means of the annual and septennial 
statements laid before p*arliainent, to judge wdth tolerable ac- 
curacy regarding the moral health of the entire h6dy politic. 
To this point we must, howT\er, restrict our praise of the 
criminal returns hitherto presented to parliament. The 
description we are about to give of a report made to the 
King of the French, by the Keeper of the Seals and Minister 
of «Justico ‘in France, will show in w’hat respects our own 
returns upon the same subject arc defective, and will serve 
the very important end of pointing out the course which 
should be adopted for supplying their deficiencies. 

It is not our intention on tins occasion to institute any 
very lengthened (loniparison between the state of crime in 
France and England, although w^e cannot forbear to notice 
some of the more prominent points of this part of the sub- 
ject which have presented themselves to us in the course of 
our examination. In general, the different classification of 
crimes, the dissimilar constitution of the criminal tribunals, 
and the difl’orent manner in which the course of justice is 
pursued in thi; two countries, would render such a compa- 
rison not only dilUeult to make, but also of comparatnely 
small value when presented. 

In the report which is prefixed to the tables, and which 
sen’es as a commentary upon the facts disclosed by them, 
wo learn that the proportion which the number of persons 
accused before the crmiinar tribunals in 1831 bore to the 
whole population of France w'as as 1 to 4,2Sl inhabitants, 
while in England and Wales during llie same year the pro- 
portion was as high as I in 707 inhabitants. But among the 
latter the majority of cases are such as in France w^ould 
have been brought before inferior tribunals, and if allow- 
ance is made for these cases, the disproportion will be very 
greatly altered. I'he total number of convictions in this 
country were in 1831 in the proportion of I to jot).') of the 
population ; and if from lliese wc take aw^ay those cases of 
petty delinquences which in^Fiance would ha\e appeared 
before the eorrcetional trilmntfls, and which were punished 
here by short terms of imiirisonmcnt, the proportion will he 
still further and most importantly reduced to 1 person in 
3087. If the descriptions of offences w’hich form the larger 
portion of crimes in England be taken into the account in 
estimating the proportion of delinquents in France, the pro- 
portion which the accused w ill bear to the whole population 
of the latter country is raised to 1 in 1280. 

But there is another and a more important point as to 
which it may bo useful to compare the two countriei, and 
that is tlie nature of the crimes for which punishment was 
awarded. In England, the proportion of offences against 
the person, compared with those against property, of w hich 
prisoners w'ere convicted, was in 1831 as I to 33, wdiile in 
France that proportion was as 1 to 4^ ; and comparing the 
two countries in this respect we find the actual number of 
offences against the person to be as 37 in France to 20 in 
England; while of the graver crimes, such as murder, 
attempts to murder, parricide, infanticide, poisoning, and 
rape, the numbers arc 532 in France, or 1 in 01,205 of the 
population while in England the actual numbers are only 
170, or I in 81,732 of the population. The convictions for 
murder under its different forms in France were 303 ; while 
in England they did not exceed 1 4 ; the proportion between 
the two countries being as 1 to 21.64; while the proportion 
between their respective populations is in the ratio of I to 2.34. 
It appears, therefore, that in France 1 out of every 107,463 
was guilty of murder in the course of the year ; while in 
England no more than 1 out of every 992,469 persons was 
convicted of that most serious offence. 

It mi^ be thought worthy of remark that upon a calcu- 
lation of the number of women accused of crimes in the two 


countries, the proportion which they bear to the whole num- 
ber accused in France is as IGt’o to 100, and in England! 
as 15) tool 00. 

We shall now proceed to describe, as briefly as the nature 
of the subject will permit, the different heads of information 
given in the French tables, where it will be seen that every 
fact is brought to view* which bears upon the question. The 
whole is, besides,'' stated witl\ such, minuteness of detail, as 
furnishes the means for inquiring into and solving ques- 
tions connected ’with the public^ morals to a degree which 
cannot fail to bo thost iipportantly useful to the government 
of France, and^whii^ i^duld, doubtless, be equally useful to 
every other country by v'hom the like details sliould bo 
collected. 

Tile tables in which all these particulars are given, are 
arranged under different classes and heads. In the first class 
we find every particular relating to accusations before the 
superior tribunals. The tables in the second class relate to 
persons accused before the cerrictional tribunals. The third 
class, which is extremely important, has reference to re- 
lapsed eriminals—those who appear not for the first time at 
the bar of justice. The fourth class embraces eases of 
simple police ; and the fifth class contains various minute 
details, which our limits will not allow us to notice, such m 
the particulars of unfounded accusations, the number of ac 
cidcntal deaths, of suicides, of duels, w ith their results, Sic. 

The first class presents us with sixty-four tables, in which 
wo find the number of pi^rsons accused, acquitted, and con- 
victed, w*ith a statement of the nature of their erimes and 
tlie punishments awarded in each courtf of every depaj-tment 
ill tlie kingdom, crimes committed against the peukon being 
distinguislied throughout from those committed against 
property. We have likewise tables which give the dis- 
tinction of the sex of criminals, wulh every particular of the 
erimes for which they were condemned, their respective 
sentences, and the departments in which they were tried. 
Another dislinction is made with regard to the ages of cri- 
minals, who are ranged in fourteen different classes, com- 
mencing wuth those under 10, and ending with those above 
80 years of age. The bulk of delinquents in France appear 
to he persons hetw^een the ages of U» and 35. Only 127 out 
of 7,000 w ho were brought before the superior tribunals iix 
1831 were under 10 years old, and 2,443 were above 35, 
k‘a\ing 5,030 jiersoiis of ages between those two periods. 
Placing out of view*, for an ()b\ious reason, those under 10 
>ears of age, it does not appear from the table before us that 
the period of life lias much, if any, inlluence us regards the 
proportions in which different descriptions of offences are 
committed. Of the 7,006 accusations just mentioned, 2046 
were fur crimes against the jierson, and 5,500 against pro- 
perty. Of the former kind, 1348 were charged against per- 
sons between 10 and 35 ; wliile 002 were against older, and 
1 8 against younger, persons ; the true proportion for the 
two larger classes would have been 1305 and 003. These 
tables w e consider of very great imiiortancc, especially when 
taken in connexion w ith another, wherein those who were 
accused and either acquitted or convicted arc classed ac- 
cording to the amount of education, if any, which had been 
imparted to them. In this last-mentioned table we find a 
statement of the numbers who could neither read nor 
write; of those who could read or W'rite imperfectly; of 
those wlio could read and w'rite well ; and of those who had 
received a degree of instruction superior to mere reading 
and writing. At a period when “ the schoolmaster- is 
abroad,’’ that must surely be a most interesting inquiry 
which enables us to ascertain Uie connexion between igno- 
rance and depravity ; and if, as we have no doubt it will 
pro\c when such inquiries shall have been made and fol- 
lowed up for some time m England, it should appear that 
instruction is, in lorao degree, and that not a slight degree, 
a preservative from crime, such a fact may doubtless be ex- 
pected to quicken the efforts of individuals for the spread of 
knowledge among the people, while it will offer an additional 
and most cogent reason for the government to take up tho 
cause of national education, as one of the greatest blessings 
which it can impart. Those who deny the advantages of 
education for the people, will not be able to draw any 
arguments to support their views from the tables under ex- 
amination. Out of 7604 persons accused (the returns are 
incomplete as regards 2) 4600 were unable to read or tev 
write, 2047 knew how to read or to write very imperfectly,, 
while only 767 were able to read and write well, and not 
moxe than 190 had received a degree of instruction beyond 
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mere reading and writing, -^3 of these being political offences, I 
and hardly, therefore, Btri(?(ly admissible into the cata- I 
logue of moral crimes. It is a remarkable fact, that while i 
only 1 1 well educated persons were charged with the crimo , 
of forging commercial documents, exactly double that num- i 
her were similarly accused who could write very imperfectly. 1 
Our limits will not permit us to go into JJetails upon this ’ 
interesting subject, but we cannot forbear farther stating | 
that of 4 578 accusations of robbery, 3l05 Wore against per- j 
sons wholly without education, TLj27 a{;ainst persons who 1 
had received the lowest degree of instruction, no ‘'more j 
than 314 against those who could read and write' well, and : 
only 32 against persons more |il5rfcctly educated. If we 
oxamine this table with reference to the number j[)f con-^ I 
victions rather than of accusations, the result will bo found j 
still more triumphant in favour of imparting knowledge; 
the numbers in the respective classes being 2100, 735, 
193, and 17. # * 

The French tables further present us with the civil con- ! 
dition of persons accused, telling us, wiUi relerem e to each ; 
descrijition of offence, how man> were umiiarried, how many i 
were married, and what projnutioii of the latter class had j 
chihlren. Other divisions of this table are not at all appli- ' 
cable to our own country ; these relate to the bn lU-pldce and . 
domicile of tlui persons accused, distinguishing tho.se who I 
were horn in the department wdiere they were tried, from ; 
those \\ho were differentl} circumstanced. Tliere ar*', how- \ 
evei, columns in which are recorded the facts whether the 
accused per^fis weri^ born out of wedlock, or whether lh(!> 
were themselves the parents of illegitimate childrcm. and 
consideriiTg that this lapse from moral rectitude does not , 
clscwiiere find a place in the tables, it become.'* valinihle to , 
know the partieular crimes eognisuhle by the tiibuiial:? of ^ 
which sucli persons were accused. . ; 

The proportion which the niuiiber of the accused hear.** to 
the entire population of the kingdom has alread) been 
staled. We have also a similar calculation with reference 
to each separate department, and a table comparing each 
<lcpartineiil with the others in this important paiticulai, a 
description of iiiforiiiatioii whiedi is calculated to lead to the 
happiest results,!)) inducing in(|iiiry into the means whereby ; 
such different proportions may havejie^ni brought about. | 

The intluence of the various seasons upon the moral hahi- I 
tudes of men, is a qvujstion which has ‘sometimes been raised. 
It is perhap.^* ino4T curious than useful, as it .seems dillieull 
to legislate for each mouth of the year; nor do the tables in 
the volume helore us, which enter upon this mquirv, ‘cem 
calculated to throw much light upon it. Of 1321 offences 
committed against the jiersoii during the vear, I lie largest , 
number (134) occurs in the month of August, and the , 
smallest number (77) in the following month this great , 
di.spanty occurring with rclerencc to crimes coimected with 
bodily violence. Of 1019 cnincs against property, the: 
largest number (351) occurs in .hmuary, and the smallest ' 
number v‘27G) in Jidy; hut this difference can hardlv he j 
uttrihiued to the inliucnce of the season, since February 
produced only 277 accusations, while August produced 3^3, 
At any rale, we require to have statements extended over a 
mud) larger space than one year, ere we can hope to arrive 
at any facts connected with this part of the snlijei t, that can 
Lave a benefieial effect upon oui emleavouib for the removal 
or lessoivng of crime. 

Inquirv i*as been made by the authorities in France as to 
the causes which appear to have incited to the graver class 
of offences ; and if our space wmuld permit, we should go 
somewhat into particulars in examining the tables which 
furnish us wdth the result of the inquiry, and which, while 
they present an intere'>ting index to the tiulhinal character, 
ficem most clearly to point out, in many cases, the course of 
legislation which would be best calculated to arrest or to 
check the progress of that class of offences. 

‘Wilh this all-important ol)jc<'t in view, peihaps the most 
useful tables of the whole colleelion are tliose which rolale 
to relapsed criminals {accuses r?i recidivn.) In these tables 
We arc presented not only with the numbcr.s accused for the 
second, third, fourth, fiftli, sixth, and iwjventl: times, and of 
those who have undergone even a greater number of con- 
victions, but we have likewise statements of the crimes for 
which thoir former punishments were awarded, as well as 
outlie nature and degree of those punishments. There j.s 
also a table explaining the length of time which elapsed 
from the expiration of their former sentences before they 
again appeared before the tribunals, their ages at both 


periods, and the dcgi;^ of instruction whjth had been im- 
parted to them. To judge from these tables, we should 
conclude that w'omen are less incorrigible than men, Tor 
while the proportion borne by the former sex to the whole 
number accused of crimes, is, as already stated, as leVjy to 
100, the number of females prosecuted, after a former coii- 
V ictioii, is not in a greater proportion to the whole than 1 2 
in each hundred. 

To obtain from them the full amount of advantage which 
such documents as those we have been exainhrtflfg are 
capable of yielding, it is necessiry to be furnished with the 
means for emn|raiiug tlie records of one period with another, 
and to he made acquainted wilh such intermediate altera- 
tions of llie laws us are calculated lo operate upon the moral 
tciidencie.s of the ])i'ijpli;. 11‘, at .«>oinc fuiure period, W’O 
should be able to obtain sueli data with regard to France, 
we may bc^iiuUiced lo return to the subject, with the hope 
of suggesting some pructicnl good to society. In the mean- 
tim(‘ wc liave peiliaps said enough to shew the vast, the 
paianiount iiiipoi lance ol the su)))cct lo even country; and 
if we should have succeeded in awakening al tent ion towards 
it in an\ persons enabler], from their station oi occupation, 
to assist la tlic production of a more (ouqilcie body of cri- 
minal statistics as n^gards our own nation than we at 
present possess, we sliall luive been iiislniineiilal towards 
producing an incah iilable blessing to our own and to future 
generations. 

THE IKON TRADE. 

Tiik evidence taken by the late committee on manufactures 
furnishes us with some information on the picacnit state of 
the iron trade, the principal heads of which, along wilh 
a ft‘w adilitional facts collected from othi^r sources, we 
shall cndeavoui to anangc in the present paper. 

The manufai'ture of iron is supposed to have been carried 
on in till'* island on a small scale in the time of the Romans ; 
and some mines in the forest of Dean, ni Gloucestershire, 
are known to have been wrought when the Normans came 
over in the middle of the elevemth century. We have not 
Inueh information, howevei, a^^ll) the progre^.s ol the mauu- 
fucture until we aiiive at a comparatively iceent period. 
We had ccrtainlv begun to export iron heiorc the middle of 
the fouileenth century. A statute forbidding its exporta- 
tion was ])a.ssed in 1351 (28 Edward 111. chap, v ). It pro- 
hibited all iron made in England, and also all non imported, 
from being earned out ol the realm, on ])ain of tiirfeiting 
double the value of the metal. In a later age, we find great 
a]>prehension beginning to be 1‘ell on account of the waste 
of wood occa.'.ioned bv the eon.^uniption of the non-works — 
a proof til al the inaiiulacture Ja^d become eonsideralde, and 
was fast extending itself. In 1581 (the 23d of Elizabeth), 
it was enacted by parhuuieni, that no new iron- work should 
he erected within twenty-two miles of London, nor within 
fourteen miles of the river Thames, noi in certain parts of 
Sussex ; and that no wood wit Inn the hunts deseribed should 
he eonverted to coal (that is, charcoal) oi other fuel for the 
making of iron. And in 1585, another aet w as passed, for- 
bidding any new iron-works to he in-ected in an) part of the 
counties of Surrey, Kent, or Sussex; or the emplovineiit for 
fuel to ironworks,, of the bodies of an} limber trees which 
measured one foot square al the stub. 

The destruction of the woods of the eoun try excited tho 
greater alarm, in consequence of the formation of a power- 
ful navy having now become so pnmaw an object of tho 
national policy. We are now much more imlebtcd to our 
iron manufactures than to our woi»ds, for the preservation of 
our naval ascendancy. In the beginning ol’ the seventeenth 
century, however, the importanl discovery was made by 
Edward, Lord Dudley, of the nuMliod of smelling jron by 
means of pit-coal ; hut this iiivenJioii <hd not come into 
geneial use till manv years after its introduetiou. Wo find 
complaints made in the reign of Jamen I., that the iron 
trade was, in eonsoquem^e of the scarcity of wood, falling 
into deca} in cerlain parts of the country, where it had for- 
merly been extensively carried on. Evam so long as a cen- 
liiry utlerwanls, although the manufacture appeai-s to havo 
greatly extended in the interim, it i.s spokou of os occa- 
sioning a vast destruction of timber. A tract published in 
1719, quoted in Anderson’s ‘ Hiatoi;y of Commerce,’ states, 
that the iron manufacture of England, which is deemed 
the third of the kingdom, employs, 200,000 persons ; that 
tho waste and destruction of the woods in the counties of 
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Warwick, Stafford. Worcester, Hereford, Monmouth, Glou- 
cester, and Salop, by these iron-works, is not to be imagined; 
tfiat within these sixty years, Ireland was better stocked 
with oak timber than wc now are, hut the iron- works since 
set up there, ha^o, in a lew years, swept away the wood to 
that degree, that they have not small stuff enough left to 
produce bark for their tanning, nor timber for common 
uses; insonmch, lliat at present the} arc forced to have hark 
from England, and buildmg-timber from Norway, &c., and 
to sutTtSi then lari»e hides ia be exported, unlanned, to Hol- 
land, German} , ke. ’ It IS luitlior stated by this writer, 
that England tlien imported about 20,000 tonsfof iron annu- 
ally from foreign parts, the price of which, at 12/. iier tun, 
amounted to 2 10,001)/. The limber aunuall} imported cost 
^00,000/. nior(‘. Twenty }oars later the same complaints 
are made. “ It was computed," Ander.son writes under the 
year 1737, thaj England makes annually.al home about 
J 8,000 Ions of bar iron ; tli(Mjuantit} of wlucdi it was said 
we could not increase, by reason of our woods being so far 
exhausted as to have great 1} enhanced the price of cord 
wood, used in the refining of iron-stone." At tins time, the 
whole amount of the iron imported from abroad, w^us still 
estimated at abi'Ut 20,000 Inns annuall\ , of w Inch 10,000 
tons were IVom Sweden, and the remainder Irom Russia. 
The price of the fnieign metal, how(‘\er, .seinns to lune 
iailcn, the 15,(I00 ton, hrenglit from iSw(*deu heiiig staled 
to c/)st only about 1.j(',00()/. The exiiorts of wntught iron 
from this couutr\ then amounted to between .301)0 and 3300 
Ions aiinuallx. Strong etlbils ha<l for a long lime been 
made by the mercantile inteiesl to indnco jiarliament to 
grant ^Xirmissinn liir the erection of iron-works m the Ame- 
rican colonies, wlieie the metal was found in alaindanee. 
and the exportation of the produce tlieiiee to England : but 
the opposition of the propvieti'rs of the iron-works and of the 
woodlands, succeeded in efieetuall) resisting this reasonable 
proposal. 

Nothing ufior this time, however. Lord r)udle)'s iinen- 
tion came at last to be iiorally adopted’’'. This change 
ueems very spcetlily to h.l^e guon a preat impulse to the 
manufacture; and it has e\l‘r since b(‘eu almost constanlh 
on the advance. It appeals, from an account iinnted ifi 
the “ Companion to the Almanac" for lft2‘), which is statc'd 
to be extracted from ollicial documents, tlial while the whole 
iron (pig) made in England and Wiles-J- in 1710, wms only 
17,000 tons iinnnall) , from .V) Inrnaces, the quantities manu- 
factured in (ircat IJntani, at the uiider-menlioned periods. 


were, in 

Ton* . 


Furi'acfu. 

17831 

(.s,(’00 

from 

85 

1796 

125; 000 

— 

121 

1806 

2r)0,uoo^> 

— 

— 

1820 

400,000 

— 

— 

1827 

690,000 


284 

Of the 690,000 
c need in 

tons made in 

1827, 

there wvie 

South Wiilt's 

. 272,000 

from 

90 

StivtUirdsliuc 

. 216,000 

— 


Slinqisiiire . 

78.000 

— 

31 

Yoiksliire 

13,000 

— 

24 

ScotkiTid . 

36,. 500 

— 

IS 

North \ Vales 

. 24,000 

— 

12 

l)L*rl>y ^hire . 

20,500 

— 

14 


690,000 


284 


Of the entire quantity, it is slated that about 207,000 
tons is used as cast-iron, and all comsunied in Great Britain 
and Ireland, with the except, um of about 17,000 tons ex- 
ported to Eranec and tlie West Indies. The remaining 
483,000 tons are made into malleable or bar-iron, as it is 
called, taking the shape of bars, bolls, rod'i, sheets, &c. 

^ Mr. Macculloch, on tiie auMiority of the Keport of the committee 
cf the House of Commons on Patents, in 1828, says about 1740. 
According* however. 1o the author of the articlt; Iron.m.iking, iii 
the “ Supplement to tlu* Kneyclopfcdiii Britannica,” it was not till 
1750 that “ pit-co.vl became a general and profitable substitute for 
charcoal and \vo(.d m tlie blast t'orimce.” 

+ Erroneously stated to be in (ireat Britain. See the particular 
Account in the “ Supplement to the Eiuw clopicdia Hritannica/* vol. v. 
IxJ 17. 

i Mr. Macculloch gives 22,000 toiia as the quantity madu in 
Great Britain in 1750. 

$ From 169 furnaces, according to Mr, Macculloch. 


We have seen, tlmt down to 1 737, our imports of foreign 
iron amounted to about 20,000 tons annually. In 1781, it 
is .stated that above 50,000 tons were imported from Russia 
and Sweden ; hut that the yearly importation, on an average, 
of the tw L*he preceding }ears had not exceeded 26,000 tons 
from Russia, and 1 6,000 from Sw eden, or 42,000 tons in all *. 
According to Mj*. Macculloch, the quantity imported, on an 
average uf the live years ending with 1805, was about 34,000 
tons. Since 1822 (see “Official Tables," vol. i. p. 114), it 
has varied from about 14,000 to about 18,000 tons. In 1825, 
it was 23,657 tons. The foreign iron now brought into this 
country, is almost all IVom Sweden, and is principally manu- 
factured into steel. It ^ays a duty of 304. per ton, or of 
2.V. (ir/, if ))vonght from any British possession, b'oveign pig 
iron pu} s a duty of 1 (i.v. per ton, but of that the* quantity 
inquatcil is ver} trifling. 

Mr. l\Ia( cnlloch states that in 1767 the whole iron exported 
from Great Biitmn amouuted^nh to 1 1,000 Ions; and that 
on an a^er^lg^‘ of the three years ending with 1806 , the 
quantitN had only risen to 28,000 tmis. In 1820 it ajipears, 
by a parliamentary iiajier which he has printed, that it 
anunnilcd to nearly 110,000 tons, or about ten times the 
qnant'ty exported in 1767 . “ Supposing," add^ the author, 

“ the total quantity ol' pig iron al piesmil produced in Great 
Bnlain to amount to 700,000 lon.s a year, and to be worth, 
at an aAeiag{‘. 6/. a Ion, its tola! value will be equal to 
4 , 2 () 0 ,() 00 /„ and the additio’ial hi hour expended in torniing 
tb(.‘ pig non into bar iixMi — that is, into bars, bolts, rods, 
^t‘.— may piolmbly add about 1 ,200,()y(i/. mofA to its value ; 
making ii uorib, in all, about 5 , 400 , 000 /." • 

These 1)1 let notici's respecting the rise and progress of 
the fiadewill bi* siitbrnent to introduce the details wdnch 
we shall now proceed to collect, cliielly bom the cMdeiicc 
delivcH'd belore llie late committee. 

Till' persons connected with the iron manuracture, who 
were examineil by the committee, were Mr. S, Walker, of 
Gospel Oak, in Staffordshire; Mr. \V. Mathews, ofGorhyirs 
IIi1l, in llie jiarish of King's Swinford, near Undley ; Mr. 
A. Hill, of tlie IMy month Woiks at Merthy r Ty dvil ; and 
Mr. W. II. vSparrowx of Bilston, in Staffordsliire. We shall 
endeavour to digest the most material fai'ls mentioned by 
thesi' witnes-,es, under distinct heads ; but it w ill lie nnne- 
eessnry to em umber the statement by a reference, in every 
instance, ill her to the name of the wilne'^s or to the number 
of tlie qiu'slion. 

I. I'he pro])orlions of the different materials used in the 
])roduction of iron, according to Mr. Hill, an* of iron-stone (the 
ore) aboMl 3-\ tons, of coal about 24 or 3 tons, and of limestone 
aboni 15hundnd weight. The coal is not now, at least mall 
casev, prcMonsly ri dnced to coke. About 3^ tons of coal, be- 
sides, are med for the engine, in the production, we presume, 
of ihe quantity of iron made from the above materials, which 
ajipeais to be a ton. Mr. Walker states that the quantity 
ol’ coals required \aries with tlie time of the year, from 3f 
to 4 tons, exclusive of what is reqniu'd for the engine. In 
Scotland ho bad heard that, five or six yi'iirs ago, they W'crc 
using about 6 or 7 Ions. The price of ironstone, Mr. 
Mathew’s say s, is from 1 4. to 24. a toii.’aceording to the quality 
of the mine, and its particular situation. He thinks there 
is no appearimce ol’ a falling oil’ in the supply of minerals 
for Ihe iron-works m his part of the country, except in par- 
lieuhir situations ; and in other situations there is an appear- 
ance of a more abundant supply In some parts the coal 
field lias been discovered to be wider than it was siqiposed 
to be formerly. The price of limestone, according to Mr, 
Hill, is about 24, and that of coal about 34. per ton. Mr. 
Mathews, how'ever, states that the coal w’hieh he uses for 
Ills furnaces costs ‘him from 44. to 64. ; or at least that that 
IS Us xaliic, and the price for which he sells it when he can 
get a sale for it. 

II. In his jiart of the country Mr. Mathew's says the 
iron-trade is generally carried on either by purchases of the 
mine.s, payable by instalments, or by mineral leases, run- 
ning from twenty- onc^ to forty-two years. A royalty, or 
rated duty, is paid to the proprietor of the mine by the 
tenant, upon each of the materials employed in the manu- 
facture. In Staffordshire 24. per ton is usually paid upon 
the coal, l.v. fir/, upon the ironstone, and Gd. upon the lime- 
stone. Mr. Mathews states tliat although the royalty varies 
considerably, according to the circumstances, situation, and 

* Continuation Andenon'a History of Commercei to 1789, 
vol. iv. p. 395. 
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quality of the estate, it may amount to from 9^. to 14«. upon 
cv'ory ton of pi^ iron manufactured. Tt appears that of late 
from 7s. fxi. to 8.9. is the common amount of the entire loyalty 
upon the ton of bar iron in South AVales. In 1H24 or 1825, 
tho British Iron Company tt)ok some mines in that district, 
on a contract, to pay at tho rate ot* 1 2s. on tho ton of bar 
iron ; but it is believed that they have since had the rate 
reduced to 8.v. Sometimes the royalties arcp taken upon a 
propoilioii ol’ tho actual sales; hut, generallvt there is a 
lixed royalty, which the tenant is hound to pay whether he 
manufactures to the corres])()nding extent or not. Tho 
tenants of some mines, ho\ve\er, instead of ri))alties, pay a 
rent. • 

HI. Of 12,000 tons of pig iron made annually hy 
Mr. Walkoi- with four blast furnaces, a considerable* part 
is inannfu tuu^d into wrought iron : another portion is used 
in the niann!.u‘ture of tinned phili-s ; and a further portion 
is made into castings of various kuuls, including machinery 
and ordiiancc. The waste ujibu 20,000 tons of pig iron, I 
in niamdactiiniig it into wronglit non, mayhe from 2000 to 
.1000 loiiv,, IVIr. WalKor a good deal of tho iron lie 

makob in his own immediate noigld'oniduiod, to the manu- 
facturers of liirrningh.im, \Vol\crliampton, and oil er towns, 
lie exiioits very little. Mr Mathews is of opinion th..t 
seven-eighths of all the English iron madi' is r ni'-umed hv 
the inamifnactures and agi icnlliiu- of this eoiniti \ . A givat 
deal ofi’conniiiy has of kite \e.ivs ht on intro hired into x-viM-y 
pari of the iron mnnnracline, amf imMiis Inni* hiani fonii'l to 
obtain I.'.rger ij^uintities of rnetal fr an the I urn u-es Mr Iliil 
slates Ili;it, putting \\ tges out of < onsideiMlion, lie thinks 
that iron m%iv Ite now niannfaidnred 1 (K a ton ( hea])er tlian 
ill I82r). CH' the inipi oMMUents which li.ive h< en made on 
the ])rocess of snicdting, tlie most tiikiug is the a)>phcal’an 
of hot air, wliadi enahies (vad to he used in the fiirnaci' 
Without liaMUg iicen }ne\ioiisl\ eciiMM'led nitr> coke. The 
saving li'om the siihstil iition of ''oal lo, <’oke, Mr. Hill j 
ostirri'iles at from ds. to .'fv Cff, on (he ton of bar iron. i 
Mr. Malhi'Ws, lio\ve\er, states that this improvement has 
been applied will gieat<T elleel in Sr-olland than in 
Stalfoidslnre . and that its ntilit) is couthied to one parti- 
cular species of iron, whieh (oiuis onls about a tenth pait of 
the wli(de quantity rnainifaclnred. The efieet, he so)s, lias 
been to dimmish the diHermui' of price hv-^woen the forire 
iron and foniidry iron. The invention, though, imt applied 
to any cmsid^Tnlde extmit, has been introduced for .some 
time ill Slanhidshirc, hut not alwM\s. Mi. M'alker sa\s,\viih 
the intention of using law coal iiislead of <‘oke He heluwcs 
the hencfit to he still donldful, depi'iidciit, ns it is, in s(»im 
degree, on the quality of tlie coal emphixcd. The imeiilor 
has taken out a patent, and of course deiiiandsa rent for tin* 
use of Ins process, 

IV. It has been sometmu's a^seited that the iron now 
made in England is of inferior ([iialitv to what it wais some 
years ago; hut Mr. Hill, when examined upon this point, 
declares Ins opinion to be distinctly that tin* quality is im- 
proved. Ill the (pniiitity of iron ]ir<(diieed tliere is qu doubt 
that there has been a fulling off m the (amrse of the last five 
years; though it is imposMhle to a -certain exaetly to wdiat 
amount. Mi. Walkei states the following to have been the 
quantities of iron jiroduced thioughont the United King* 
dom ill the undermentioned years, on tlie authority of 
dilfevent persons whose inquiries into the subject had been 
made with great care ; — 


1823 

] 82 r> 

1828 

1830 

18.31 

1832 


Tons. 

441 ,000 

price £3 

17 

6 nmkiiig 

£1,708,87.5 

613,000 

— 7 

0 

0 ~ 

4, ‘291 ,000 

702,000 

4 

4 

0 

‘2,918,000 

653,000 

— 3 

13 

0 

2,285,000 

.590,000 

— 

6 

0 — 

1 ,943,000 

500,000 

— 3 

0 

0 — 

1 ,)(I0,000 


In Staffordshire alone, according to Mr. Mathews, there 
was made 13), 590 tons in 18*23; 171,73.5 in 18*25; and 
212,501 in 1830. In duly 18 ^ producliou was going on at 
the rate of 203,580 tons annually ; but by October it had 
fallen to the rate of IS 1,850 tons. In 1827, Mr. Hill sa)8 
the (juantiiy made throughout the kingdom fell ofl'; but 
the greatest quantity ever made was in 18*28. The follow- 
ing is a list extracted from the evidence of Mr. Mathews of 
the average prices of rayv pigjron Irom 1801 : — 

Per ton. Per ton.' 

1801 £6 15 0 180x3 £6 d 0 

1802 6 0 0 1804 . 5 U 6^ 


1805 

Per ton 

6 8 

a 

. 1619 

P<*r too. 

6 2 6 

1806 

0 

15 

0 

1820 

4 10 0 

1807 

6 

1 

3 

1821 

4 0 0 

1808 

a 

5 

0 

18*22 

3 15 0 

1809 

a 

5 

0 

18*23 

4 0 0 

1810 

a 

6 

0 

1824 

5 0 0 

18U 

6 

5 

0 

1825 

7 10 0 

181*2 

5 

10 

0 

1826 

5 0 0 

1813 

5 

2 

6 

1827 

4 10 0 

1814 

a 

0 

0 

18*28 

6 0 0 

1815 

5 

n 

0 

18*29 

3 1 2 ‘ T 

1810 

i? 

r> 

0 

1830 

3 8 9 

1817 

4 

5 

0 

18.31 

3 1 10 

1818 

5 

10 

0 

1832 

3 0 0 


By the end of .Inly 1833, the pi ice had rusni t » 3/. 13^, the 
advance having couimenccd at^Mut e’^thl or nine m mths 
hefore. 'Ricac places, il will he oh- 'nefl, dill'cr considerably 
from tho.se quoted above for *-0100 of the ^eiirs irorn the 
evidence of Mr. Walker Thai genth-UTm slates the price 
111 .fuly last at 4/. ])(*r 1 )ii. The piic *s ol ])‘n iron from 1825 
are given hy Mr, Hill as fidloas: 111 i'J/. ; in 1626 it 

was for a short liini* as high a-. 1 a ion . in 1 S27. 10^. ; in 
18‘2h, from 8/ to 8/. IDs.: 111 ISJ', 7/ IDs , in 183D,fi/., and 
afterwards 5/. I(),s. : 111 lr'31. 3/., and ah'nMauk .0/ 5.v. ; and 
in 1S32. 4 /. This w the low -t price for which it 

was sold in that year. Tlio puco* al liie end o! .Jiih Ls33 was 
t)/. 5.S. I’liese weretlu' * i\ moiillis* cu dil jince" at Cardiff, 
the .shipjmig ]U)rl lor all the non made al Mertliyr Tydvil, 
(he ex|i(*nses of com eying the im (xd thilher and putting it 
on boaid bin]) being .xhout on. pi r ton. The^i* lists of prices 
ma> h(,' coTiip.ired withlho lollowing table of the highest 
and lowest prices rii pig i ;i*l bar iron ui the Eoiidon market 
in the mouths of* .lamiinv and ,lulv ot every year from 
1 813 uiclusiv e, whi( il wc luue '*xlraetcd fiom the Official 
Tables ol the Ik'urd ot Tinnh' 


1813 

X7 

0 

r 

0 

ijr .ron 

to £9 

0 

0 

£14 

0 

Hill' irun. 

0 to £15 

0 

0 

IhU 

7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

1815 

7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 • 

1 1 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

l«!(» 

/ 

0 

0 

— 

(( 

0 

n 

n 

0 

0 

— 

] 1 

0 

u 

1817 

6 

10 

0 

— 

,s 

1' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

0 

1818 

6 

10 

0 


9 

10 

0 

1*2 

15 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

1819 

8 

0 

0 

— 

9 

10 

0 

J2 

10 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

18*20 

(. 

10 

0 

— 

9 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 


1.3 

0 

0 

lv2l 

0 

10 

0 



p 

10 

0 

9 

9 

0 

— 

10 

10 

0 

1822 

5 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

s 

10 

0 

— 

9 

iO 

0 

1821 

0 

fy 

0 



n 

10 

0 

s 

JO 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

18*24 

a 

0 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

— 

9 

10 

0 

18*25 

10 

10 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

1 S2G 

8 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

18*27 

G 

0 

0 

— 

H 

]() 

0 

9 

10 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

J82S 

4 

15 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

8 

'T 

6 

— 

V 

10 

0 

18*29 

4 

0 

0 



5 

0 

0 

7 


0 

— 

8 

10 

0 

1830 

.5 

0 

0 

— 

5 

15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

— 

7 

5 

0 

1831 

4 

15 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

fi 


0 

— 

7 

0 

0 


The cxpenscb of freight, wharfage, &.(*., from SlalVordshiro 
to either London, Liverpool, or Hull are reckoned at about 
1/. per toil. 

\ . Mr. Mathews is a^ked hy the Committee what would 
he the cost of erecting an iron work copahh- of nmnufnrtur- 
ing 300 tons of iron per w eek, and eonsistmgof tl'C requisite 
quantity of iron-stone and of coal mines opened, with a suffi- 
cient number of furnaces, matorial.s for woi king themi re- 
fineries, forges, nulls, and necessarv qu.iniiiy of rooms 
and all other appcndage.s. lie answers that he thinks such 
an iron-work might, under favourable circnni.staiices, be 
erected in Staffordshire for l.Mi.Otm/ ; and there are many 
situations, he adds, ni that country that would enable a man 
to erect an iron-work of (he capacity stated, for less than the 
Slim named. He had before said, imleed, that tho thing 
mighl in some cases be done* for 5D,DD()/. The estimate in- 
cludes, we suppose, the pnrclmso of tho mines. It is ex- 
pressly staled to include the expense of opening them; but 
not the formation of railways, the numerous canals in Staf- 
fordshire rendering any considerable outlay upon that 
head unnecessary. The 01 dinary calculation, according to 
Mr. Hill, IS that lor an iron-w\irk to produce 100 tons of ma- 
pufactured iron (that is. bar iron) per week, it weuld re- 
quire an outlay of capital of above 100,000/. ; and he says 
that, according to bis own experience, this estimate is not far 
from the tru^. He speaks of both fixed and floating 
capital, including the stock and iron-stone, and other things 
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n^c^ssary to carry on Iho work. He afterwkrcU states that 
Iw believes iron can be produced in South Wales from 5 to 
JO pet c^nt. cheaper than in Staffordshire. 

Vj. An account of the quantities of Brilisli iron exported 
in each year fiorn IH‘2() inclusive, iu the forms of piu iron, 
cast ifoh, haj- iron, bolt and rod iron, iron ware, wrougut iron 
»<incJudiiij]: am hora and j^rapnels, hoops, nails, and all other 
’sorts eNcc])f oidiianvo), old iron for re-manufacture, un- 
wrouglil steel, liinilwares and cutlery, may be fpund in the 
Official 'J\ihle>. ()1 the Buaixl Trade. It, is tob^lobg to^ 
be here exlraeted ; but in orde^ to^ convey a generar 
notion ol' the ioreign trade in iinn. We sliall state tlic 
enure (piantilies tlic different des.cripti0ns tliat were ex- 
purLed in (Meh of tlm years V831 and 183J!. Ogiitting 
fractions of tons, the account stands as under : — 


. 

1831. 

1832. 


1 

Tons. 

. Tlfcis. 


Pig • • 

12,111 

17,. 50)0 


CuLSI iron • 

io,3r.i 

12,495 


Bnr iron • • 

G1,012 

74,021 


Bolt uml rod iion 

G, lOl 

G.O iff 


Iron w MU 

538 

Gi.G 


WroMgld iron * — 

iiiid grapnels 

1 ,004 

1 ,G0G 


Hoops 

8,220 

9,417 


N.iils , 

4,3<)] 

4 , 3 17 


All other !sort.s c-veent oid- 

nance 

14,013 

18,595 


Old lion for rc-iiianufucture 

1,41.3 

773 


Uiivvj ought steel . • 

1/207 

1,112 


The following are the couutiies to which the piincipul 

dosoriptioiib were scut in 1 S32 ; — 

I’lC Moll. 

I'ast nnii. 

lloll ilDli 
Bur non. Uo4 iruu 

Russia . • h7 

2 

1,53 


Sweden • . — 

41 

11 

2 

Norway • • — 

1 

.3!t 

2(. 

Denmark • • 580 

87 

.525 

125 

Prussia • . 75 

7 

\]7 

137 

Germ.iny • • 477 

108 

4.252 

81 G 

Netherlaiuls • . 1 , 

i0(. 

(.,291 

;..k8 

France . • 2,75‘J 

310 

1 ,55f) 

9‘> 

Portugal, A/.orcs., IMadcna 20 

03 

1 ,518 

1,119 

Spain and Canal ics . 01 

180 

.314 

92 

Gibrallai • . — 

33 

593 

27 

Italy . , . 420 

M 

<>,174 

1,G59 

Malta . . _ 12(1 


'477 

— 

Ionian Island'^ ’. — 

19 

133 

— 

Turkey & coni men till Greece 48 

145 

4,453 

331 

Murea and Greek Islaiuls — 

— 

59(, 

— 

Asia . . 322 

594 

18,159 

1,107 

Africa . . l,G0l 

f)0G 

‘2,492 

G 

British North Ameiica 1,107 

2,099 

4, GUI 

3 U> 

British ^Yest Indies . 55 

807 

'441 

55 

Foreign West indies 10 

373 

G58 

10 

United Stales . . 8,105 

.5,837 

14,871 

40.3 

Brazil . . — 

424 

912 

88 

Rest of .Sontli America and 

Mexico . . — 

218 

1,1C9 

10 

Guernsey , Jersey, .\lderney, 

ami Wan . . 253 

VS 

503 

85 


The duties iui])()sed iijum Britisli iron in foreign countries 
are now almost universally such as would altogether exclude 
it, were it not thol the article can he produced in this country 
probably at a cheaper rate than in any other part of the 
world. Mr. Hill states that he docs not know any foreign 
country to which Bntii^h iron can be sent without being sub- 
ject to a dut) of consideiably more than lOU per cent., while 
in some iiishinces the duty amounts to three or four times 
the cost of the article here. In the United Stales of Ame- 
rica, the duly is G/. 10a. per Ion upon bar iron. In France, 
it varies from 10^. up to 20/., or at least to 18/. Upon British 
pig iron, one of the w ilnesses states the French duty to be 
about 3/., another about 4/. 10a. A higher duty is imposed 
in France upon what is there termed sea-borne iron (of 
course including British) than upon iron brought into the 
country by inland luuigation. Both in France and Ame- 
rica Bnlish iioii is subject to much higher duties than the 
iron of either Sweden or Russia. The Amerieans vindicate 
tiiid distinction on the ground that British iron is niaiiufuc- 
tured by rolling, and that of Sweden and Russia by ham- 
mering. The French ground their preference ^on the fact 
that British iron is mode with coal, and Swedish and Russian 
iron with charcoal. There is much difference of opinion, we 


believe, as to whether iron of foreign manufacture derives 
any superiority from this latter circumstance. The King of 
Naples t has also lately imposed an additional duty upon 
British iron ; and it was understood that the government of 
Hanover proposed to lay a duty of about a rix-doUar on the 
hnndipd weight of iron brought from this country; that 
from Sweden being taxed only at the rate of 4d. on the 
luiiKlrcd woiglttn^ No doubt can be entertained that if the 
new commiu'cral arrangements which are believed to he con- 
templated for the different German states under the auspices 
of Frusta shall he carried into effect, the exclusion, as far 
as possible, of British iron from that market, will be one of 
the objects aimed at. • 

Some information respecting foreign iron and steel is to 
he fotmd in the evidence of Mr. Jackson, a hardware uianu- 
facturer iT\^^Shellield. Ho states that the Freiudi have of 
late made great progress in tho maniifaclun* of steel, but 
still that they are unable to compete W'lth this country eitluir 
in thaWor in the manufacturt of iron. If it were not for 
thcMi- high proteHing duties, the French steel-inn nufactories 
could not exist. The Swedish iron, and especially that 
from the Dauemore mines, is the iron used in this country 
lor mal.mg the best steel. The Daiiernure iron, hoivever, is 
a monopoly, and its price consecpicntly excessively high ; 
(last year it wxis 41/. jier ton ) in cousequenee of which 
varums other Swedish and Russian irons hnvo been exten- 
sively Mihslitutcd for it of late years, and for most of the 
purposes for wIik li steel is employed are loiind to he siiffi- 
cienlly good. The marks of the JJaiiemore iron have also 
been eounterfeitcd. As to the marfnfaeturc of iri;n gmie- 
rall) in Sweden, Mr. Jaekson believes it to Jiave consi- 
dt*ra))ly improved of kite year^' , Swedisli manufacturers 
K'lvc visited this country, and have* adopted ninny ol our 
processes. The steel lunnufncturers of the lluchy of De 
Berg in Prussia, have eonsiderable iron mines in their own 
neighhouiliood ; hut the quality is uirerior to the iron in 
the lUMghbourhood of Siegen in Stvna, and Knsdurf in 
Bnvaria, whicli aecoidinglv lhe> ])urclias(‘ and mix with 
their own metal w'lth great advnntngi’. Tlie steel tliey 
make is, m muny rt'sjiects, inferior to ours; in consequence 
ol which we scud to (Germany ennsidm-ablo qiinntilies of 
<nst steel for tlu? use of the manufiK'lurers of edged tools; 
but for olh(‘r pin poses then steel jiossesses more tougline.ss 
and tlexibihtv than the Knglish. A eonsiderable part of 
the steel mannfactured m Fi unci' i'. from tlic iron of tho 
country, though some is madi' iroin Svvedisli'iroii ; hut, tho 
French steel is not to be eomjiared to that made in Eng- 
land. Some English stet'l is made liy the admixture of 
English iron witli a small portion ol' foreign iron. The pro- 
ce.ss of steel-making has been improved of late years, so 
that with the same exjieiise of luel steel can now’ be pro- 
duced both in greater quanlilv and of betti'r quality than 
lornierly. Oak is the best wood for making the chareoal. 
It IS Usually made from the smaller branches of trees, or of 
iiifenur wood w hich is unlit lor ulhci pur])oscs. 

A^ll. The workmen em])lo)ed in iion-w’nrks. except tho 
eonimoh labourers, are usuallv' jiaid by the ton. The lull 
of v’ages from 182G to tile period of greatest di'pre.ssion in 
1832, Mr. Hill estimates at fium 30 to 4 0 ])er cent. ; wages 
had since risen 10 or 12 per cent. Last summer tho fol- 
lowing wore *ul)uut the wxii'klv earnings of the different 
(leseriptioii.s of workmen at Merthyr T}d\il : a miner, 12a. ; 
u collier, from 1 1a. to 12a.; filler, (cirijiloyed at the liirnace,) 
from 15 a. to 10 a.; refiner, 20 .s. ; jiudler, 20 a.; jmdlcr's as- 
sistant, 10 a.; roller, from 18 a. to 20.s. ; founder, IGa. or I 7 a.; 
mason, 10 a.; carpenter, IGa. All the men are also found in 
coal, for which they pay I v. a-week, recemiig three or 
three and a lialf l^undred weights. J<'or llicir cottages, with 
which many of them are also prov ided, they pay a rent, at 
the highest, of about 5a. or GA. a-inoiith. Mr. Mathews, 
differing from the generality of his neighbours, pays his 
men by the day. To an able-bodied labourer he gives 13a. 
a-week ; to the men enqiloyed in llie iron-stone pits, 2a. Grf. 
u-day; to the colliers, 3.v. Gd. and two quarts of beer; to 
the keeper, (a person employed about the furnace,) 30a. a- 
week; to a carpenter, 3.s. or 4a. a-duy; to a blacksmith, 
from 2.V. 4d. to 3a. Gd, ; to a mason, from 2a. 6d. to 3a. 6d. ; 
to a founder, or moulder, from 2a. Gd. to 4a. Among 400 
or 50U jiersons employed, about 50 are boys, from nine to 
fourteen or filteen years of age, mostly the children of the 
woikineii. They are em])loyed in the pits and mines to 
deposit the iron-stone, and to attend to the fires and various 
light jobs ubout^he furnaces, to fill tlie boxes, barrows, 
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for the men. They receive from 3«. to Is* or Ss. a-week, lu effect. The over<|»roduoti(m appears to have taken place 
**They work/' says Mr. Mathews, “their own time; if in the intotval 1824 to tho cloilM oi 1828; for thead 
they arc tired they ^o home, and their fathers do. tlieir busi- four years of extravagant trading, the manufacturers hitve 
ness ; but generally they work six or seven hours, and since paid the natural penalty in the low prices which havo 
soiiielinies eiglit or ten ; they work and play pretty much ensued. The period of depression has certainly bean' a pro- 
as they like, subject to the control of their p^ircnts.'* The traded one; but it has not lasted longer than the antecedent 
men rccei\e about a ton of coal a month, for Which they period of over-production. These Sets, in substance, ifre 
pay i.v. or Os. when a charge is made at alb; but they often not denied by llte witnesses themselv^, all of whom ac- 
procure it for nothing, by stealing it. The colliers who knowledge lliut^Shere W’as more iron manufactured in 1823 
work III the pits have an allowance of coal as'u. convefttional^ thah thbre ever had beoh in any one year before. Up to 
riizht. For tliciv (cottages lliey pay from 2s. t6 3 a‘. a -wcel^.'^ this time, also, there riUn be no doubt that large slfrns were 
The liouses usually consist of a kitchen, two bed-rooms, and j imested in the trade, and that iron-works continued to be 
a brewlunise although the people .‘^•Idoin now brov^their own purchased and taken on lease at coMti^itly increasing prices 
beer. The coUicMs are comuioiily an ordcrlv race of men, or r^ots. The sums then invested could very probably, in 
ul though of late \ears there have been some rad.'fon ac- few cases, il^in any, have been recovered had the properties 
count of wages. Those which took place abovd three years been brought to market in 1832. It Is admitted, however, 
ago at Merlin r T}d\il were very si'nous : Mr. llall sa}s he that although it might have been difficult to find a tenant 
has little doubt the lues lost must ha\e been between for an morf-work during a considerable i^jirl of that year, 
twenty and llnrty. He Ainks, however, tliat^^the dis- such concerns were easily le^ in the beginning of the year 
turbances wore oc(;asioned rather by prfiitieal excitement, following. “ There i.>> aUvays," says Mr. Mathews, “ a dispo- 
the w oik of agiiators Irom Wigan in Lancasliire, and from sitiou to get out of business when it is unprofitable, and that 
Birmingbam, than by any apprehensions about a rcduc- disposition has been felt in StalTordshire ; but when the 
lion of wiig(“>. There had been no reduction for a jear and j trade seems looking up, that disposition ceases, and I ap- 
a (luarler heioii' that time, nor wa-. any then atlempLeik ( prebend that mnv there is no such disposition in Stafford- 
Very cvtensiv(* trader unions, Mr. Mathew’s says, lia\e tor i shire." 'J'he iron manufiicturcrs have not, liKO the ship- 
some Near-^ past been binned among the men. The colliers | ow'iiers, any reciiirocitv treaties to rail against ; but it is a 
ill Ci)rb> ii’s Hill li\e ])vetty well, and are, Irom the severity ! great comfort to people to trace ilieir grievances to tb© 
of their work, obliged to do .so.* The) have meat most dai s. | goxernnicnt ; and we find, aecordmgly, that this interest 
A ceitain exti'iit of work, which tliey do at a time, they call j too has it^ theory constructed upon the common principle, 
■a stint, amf most ^f them can aceompli.^h this m eight | It is, that the late distress in the trade has been all occasioned 
liour‘ 1 , though there are some wdio can finish it in six. while | by tlie restoration of a metallic currency. This doctrine 
it takes otlieis niiio or li'ii. 'I'iicro is not much drunken- ! seems to be all but nuiversally adopted by the trade.* In a 
ness, among the w'ork]ieople at iron-wuiks. “ All the work- i set of resolutions agreed upon at a meeting of the Stafford- 
inen, ’ sa}s Mr. Mathews, “are a moral race of men; i shire manufacturers in October 18.31, as well as in the 
they are almost all sectaiiaiis; the) attend chapel on the speculations of all the witnesses examined by the committee, 
Sund.iy, and a great degree of order and regularity usually the change in the currency is pul lorward as the great cause 
prevails among the men during Sunda>." The district is of the depression and distress so long experienced. It is 
lull of schools, many ol' them national schools, and any poor dillicult to understand this unanimity, unless wo are to 
workman ma) generally gel his children educated iree of | suppose there is some natural jealousy in iron of gold and 
expense. A gri'at innnher of the guown up workmen, how- j silver. We imagine, however, that the three metals must 
C'M'r, can iieilhcr riNid iioi write ; and there is not, gencrallv, |,no\v malic up their minds to ajree as well as they can ; and 
:i very strong desire to have their children educated. The we trust there is, at length, ’a fair prospect that they may 
vouiiger das-, of workmen can, loi tin* must ]);n’l, read j for the future llounsh together. 


pretty well: “they can read their Bible..* they are nut 
very good scribes." Mr. Mathew-, irays Ins men once a 
fortnight; b*ut they draw at the end of the week if they want 
it. ForiiierJy it was verv much the ciistoni to pay the men 
their wages m triiidi; and the practice U'. still continued to a 
limited extent bv means ol vanoiiN devices, notwithstanding 


TIIK GLASGOW LOTTERY. 

In the year 1808, a Committee of the House of Commons, 
appointed to examine into the “Laws res]K;cting Lotteries," 


till' laie Act ol Ihuliameiit. Some establishments m which 1 eoncluded iiicir Second Ke])ort with the lollowing remark- 


tins lined tube done, the witness sav s, wore condueted witli re- i 
spectabihty , and he doiis not Ihiiik that the condition ol’tlie I 
men in such works was .it all deteriorated h) the truck , 
S)stem. He i.s of opinion that liad it not been for that ] 
bvsteni the working classes would have sull'cred still more 1 
lhan they did. | 

Vlll. The evidence offered to the committee as to the i 
general condition and ])rospects of the iron trade was some- j 
what diffuse, but its tenor and amount may he stated in a 
single sentence. All the witnessi's assert, that notwith- 
standing the exenase of unprecedented ecTmomy, and the 
advantages derived from impruvenieiits m various processes 
of the manufacture, the trade had, from 1828 till the begin- 
ning of last year, been in a state of great and constantly 
increasing depression, and that, at least during the year 18 i2, 
it had ceased to be earned on at any profit whatever. Yet 
no doubt can be eutertamed that Uje regular annual con- 
sumption of iron has been gradually increasing. Steam - 
engines and steam-boats, gas and water works, railroads, 
and miudimery generally, have all formed ronstantly 
enlarging sources of demand. During the period that has 
elapsed since the termination of the war, the use of all 
articles made of iron has been extending ; and we have 
seen that the export of the different descriptions of the 
metal is now four times as great as it was liiirty years 
ago. In these circumstaniies it is impossible to Ifehcve that 
the price could have fallen as it has been doing till lately, if 
the increase of proiluctioii had not more than kept pace with 
the increase of consumption. There must have been a good 
deal of what is properly called over-production. We do not 
say that the over production has taken place contemporane- 
ously with the depression ; but the one has preceded the 
other in the order of time, as the cause^is wont to precede 


able exprc.ssioiis : — 

“ Ah>ur committee find, that by the effects of the lottery, 
even under iti> present restrictions, idleness, dissipation, a.nd 
poverty are increased, the most sacred and confidential 
trusts are betra)ed, domestic comfort is destroyed, madness 
often created, crimes, subjecting the perpetrators of them to 
the punishment of death, are committed, and even suicide 
itself IS produced, as will fully appear by the evidence sub- 
mitted to the House. Such have been the constant and 
fatal attendants upon state lotteries, and such your com- 
mittee have too good ground to fear will be tlieir invariable 
attendants so long as they are suffered, under whatever 
checks or regulations, to exist. 

j “ No mode of raising money appears to jour oommitteo 
1 so burdensome, so pornieious, ami so unproductive ; no 
species of adventure is known, where the chances are so 
great u gainst the adventurer; none where the infatuation 
is more powerful, lasting, and destructive, 

“In the lower classes of society the peraons engaged, 
whether successful or uiiFortunate, are, generally speaking, 
either immediately or ultimately tempted to their rum ; and 
there is scarcely any condition of life so destitute and aban- 
doned, that its distresses have not been aggravated by this 
allurement to gaming, held forth by the state. 

“ Your committee are conscious that they are lar from 
having exhausted all the grounds upon which it might be 
uiged, that the lottery ought not to be resorted to as a finan- 
cial resource. The reasoning upon them appears to your 
coniinittee to apply with peculiar force to the situation, the 
habits, and all the circumstances of a great manufacturing 
and commercial nation, in whic)X ijt must be dangerous, in 
the highest degree, to diffuse a ipirit of<apeoUlation, whereby 
the mind is misled from those habits of continued industry 
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which ensure th^ 'acquintion of comfort and independence, 
to delusive dreams of sudden and enormous wealth, which 
mqst generally end in abject poverty and complete ruin.’' 

In the ftice of this just denunciation of the evils of 
lotteries the government persisted, for many years, in raising 
some quarter of a million annually hy a species of taxation, 
whose contributions, to use the forcible wonls of M. Say, 
were in most cases taken “ from the bread of misery, if not 
from the fruit of erimo.*’ At length Mr. Robinson, now 
Lord Ripon, had the honour of producing a budget \vithout 
the itmn of a lottery in its ways and means; and tlio 
nuisance was destroyed by acclamation. 

At the latter end of thip year 1831, however, the pc^ople of 
this Tiictropolis wore astonished to witness the opening of 
lottery -offieos in every quarter. From Regent-street to the 
Bank,' shops re-appoar^ with ii^d placards on their doors, 
and m}^tic,al bits of paper in their windows. tniich 

capital had evidowtly rushed to this gainful ttade* iis would 
have built another Crockford’s ; — but instead of ottomans 
and mirrors it displayed itself in mahogany sashes juid 
newspaper puffs. The demon was at work again, not to 
seduce the peer into a premature arrangement with the Jews, 
hut to conduct the mechanic and the servant, by a shorter 
cut than the gin-shop, into the fangs of tlu' fiawnbroker. 
There was no concealment in the matter. The GIdsg«)w 
Lottery paraded its impudent face in mid day. Explanations 
were at’ 'ength demanded in the House of Commons : and 
they ended m the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer acknowledg- 
ing that the legislature, which had solemnly resohed that 
llie state should no longer be permitted to raise money out 
of tlm crimes and follies of the people, hud suffered itself to 
be swindled into the sanction of a lottery scheme, by a knot 
of obscure adventurers coming to parliament with tlieir town 
motto on their lips —“Let Glasgow llounsh!” and whi.s- 
pering in the same breath — “ May fends bo as fdeiity as 
blaokhcrnes ! " 

Tlie act of parliament, which has again let loose upon tho 
people of this country the evils of licensed and public 
gambling, is entitled “ An Act to amend certain Acts 
passed in tho reign of his late Majesty King George IV., 
for 02 >oning a street from the'Cross of Glasgcwv to Montcith , 
Row.'’ (Island 2d William TV. cap. 8.) This seems an 
innocent act enough ; but as the people, and especially thoir 
legislators, ought to know what mischief may lurk in a 
private bill, we quote tho section, by which authority is 
given by the law to call up from their long sleep the old 
ministers of the state lottery, the Bishes and Webbs, and 
other evil spirits ready to do the bidding of tho tempter : — 

“ And be it further enacted, that the said commissioners 
for the time being shall be, and they aro hereby authorized 
and empowered, from time to time, at any general or special 
general meeting assembled, to divide and allot the whole, 
or any part, of the said property, of and in tho same street, 
or pertaining and belonging, or nddebted and owing to them, 
tho said commissioners, into as many separate and distinct 
portions, of such extent, amount, or value, either in proiicrty 
or money, and in such proportions as to such meeting or 
meetings shall seem fit ; and thereafter, and as often as 
such division and allotment shall be made, it shall be m the 
power of the said commissioners, and of their committee of 
management, for the time being, to cause or procure the 
property or funds so allotted and divided, to be distributed 
among the shareholders, who at the date of such distribution 
shall be entitled to any share or shares, by lot, in siicli 
manner as tho said shareholders, for the time being, at a 
general meeting assembled, shall have approved of, and to 
convoy to the party or parties so acquiring right, the portion 
or portions of such jiropcrty, to be acquired as aforesaid ; 
which conveyance or conveyances, btung completed in the 
manner directed by the said recited acts, shall be good and 
effectual rights in favour of such party or parties. ’ | 

Now, under this clause, a lottery has been established, I 
very much more disadvantageous to the adventurers than 
the old state lottery, bocause there are^nno regulations to 
prevent those who swindled the parliament into a sanction 
of their project, from swindling the puniliasers of their 
tickets in the drawing of the prizes. There is no gua- 
rantiMy as wo used to have under the old system, of a 
public drawing, before public ooramissioners, that the thing 
will be as fairly administered as a gambling transaction can 
he admh^tered. We have no guarantee for the honesty 
of the pMjas, who have staugglM this bill through parlia- j 
ment, mm following .v— 


Tho third and last Glasgow Lotter}% being the only 
lottery thal is to be drawn by authority of parliament. 
Whereas <)y the act of 1st and 2(1 William IV, rap. 8, power 
and authority were given to the Commissioners of, the 
Glasgow Improvement Company, incorporated by the 5th 
George IV. cap. G9, to divide and distribute the property, 
funds, and assets of the said company, among the share- 
holders tlicreof, hy lot; and also to divide the shares, and to 
create, i.ssuo, and sell as many new shares as may be neces- 
sary to eompleto the engagements of the said company : — 
This is to give notice, that by virtue of the power vested in 
them by the said recited acts of parliament, tlu^ commis- 
sioners have upportionciUiiU the remaining iiropcrty and 
assets of the company, consisting of freehold binds and 
houses, *info 2,03r> lots of various estimated amonntsof value, 
as set forth in the following scheme ; and that they (the 
commissioners) will distribute the same by lot among the 
proprietors of the company, whose &lian*s are numbered from 
I to 10,080, both inclu'^nc, class A, ae(‘ording to the form 
and m the manner prc'senbed by the ac ts for regulating the 
drawing of the benefit lots in state lotteries, at Coopcrs’-liall, 
London, all in one day, 22d July, 1834. 


“ SCIIK.MK. 

No of \ .ilui' of l.olfi. 

Lots if 


1 

Nos 37 

97, 90, h 100, in the (bmpanv'^ 

sclii'd. ir.,000 

1 

Nos 90, 

101, 

101, N' lO'i ^ . fhtto 


19,09(1 

1 

Nos. 39, 

& .33 

. . . dilto 


.3,999 

1 

No. 98 

, 

• . . ditto 


2,900 

1 

No. 3'> 


• . . • efttto 

# 

e 

1 ,b00 

1 

No. 31 


. • • illtto 


i,5i)9 

1 

No. 31 


...» ditto 


1,499 

1 

.No .32 

. 

. . . ditto 


1 , 100 

1 

No 40 


■ ■ . ■ ditto 


1 , 199 

1 

No. 24 


• . . ditto 


800 

1 

No 53 


. . . , di‘to 


590 

1 

No. 73 

, 

. . . ditto 


590 

1 

No 54 


• . * • ditto 


499 

1 

No 70 

, 

. . . ditto 


lliO 

1 

No. 71 


. . . . ditto 


399 

1 

No. 75 

, 

. , . ditto 


309 

1 

No. 72 


. . . . ditto 


290 

1 

No 7G 

, 

• , , ditto 


‘290 

1 

No. 77 


• . . . ditto 


290 

ft 

£100 inoiipy, 

lieitig part of lot No 22 sold for 

899 

18 

50 

ditto 

No 2! 

ditto 

999 

70 

20 

ditto 

. No 51 

(htto 

1,409 

100 

10 

ditto 

, . No 21 

ditto 

1 ,900 

300 

5 

ditto 

. No. 30 

ditto 

] ,509 

300 

5 

ditto 

, • No, 38 

ditto 

1,509 

200 

5 

dilto 

. No. 52 

ditto 

1,900 

100 

,*) 

ditto 

No 55 

ditto 

500 

100 

.5 

ditto 

. No. G9 

ditto 

590 

80 

5 

ditto 

. . No. 74 

ditto 

400 

42 

5 

ditto 

. No 78 

ditto 

210 

G!I8 

5 

ditto 

. No lOB to 17ft 

ditto 

3,490 

1 

4 0 

10 

. . Balance ol ditto 

. 

4 


2,03(i lots. Value r)r>,004 0 10 

“ The shares of the abo\e company, divided agre(‘ab]y to 
the directions of the act, are now on sale; and the fortunate 
holders of any^of the above lots, will have the option of 
taking the property or receiving the value in money, as set 
forth in the al)o\e scheme —subject only to a discount of 
.0 per cent, on the Jots above lUO/. Hy tins guarantee, 
the public are assured of the intrinsic value of each lot 
in the scheme: and every inconvenience is obviated that 
might be exjiected to arise from the acquisition of distant 
pnqierty.” 

This, then, is the i;clicmc : let ns analyse it : — 

Value as given in tho Scheme . X55,004 0 10 

Deduct 5 per cent, iijion 41,800/., the amount of 
the Lots above 100/. . . 2,090 0 0 


Value of the Pi izes as set forth by the Schemers ,914 0 10 

There arc 1 0,000 tickets in each drawing ; which tickets, on 
the 25lh ivf February, were selling at 1 3/. 1 35. The amount 
of 10,000, at 13/. 13^., is 130,500/.; but the price of one- 
sixteenth share is 1 95. G/i., which gives a money payment 
of 1 5/. 12?. per ticket. The average may be taken, there- 
fore, at 14/. 125. 6t/. per ticket,* which gi\es an amount of 
146,250/. to be paid by the public for property valued at 
52,914/. 0». lorf. Tho came is very nearly three to one 
against the pigem* It has been estimated, in a sensible 
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exposure of this transaetion, entitled ** A Letter to Lord 
Althorp upon the Glasgow Lottery,” that the amount 
cleared, or to ho cleared, above the value of the property 
disposed of by lot, is 270,000/. Two lotteries of 10,000 
tickets each have already been drawn ; the third, of which 
we have given the scheme, remains to be drawn. 

The Glasgow people, probably, got only the estimated value 
of their houses and cellars— gain enough fur them. The 
surplus 270,000/. hag gone into the pockets of the gentry who 
have opened lottery shops from Regent Street to the Bank. 
In whatever way the money has been spent by the public 
in this delusion, the national capital is just as much wasted 
in profitless expenditure as if it hwl been wasted in fires or 
wars. The capital employed unprofitahly has bcicii so much 
robbed fikim the cnpitul that would have been employed 
profitably. The funds lor the support of indusUy have be- 
come funds for the ^u])port of vice. 

Wc wjsli the public h.ul Wen deluded to ten times the 
amount of 270,000/. AVewish the proj(‘ctois and managers 
of tins legal fraud had been impudent cnoiigli to show that 
the chances were ten tonne against the adventurers, instead 
of three to one. The bubble would have been sooner at an 
end. On the rontrarj, the traders in liuman credulity are 
taking courag(‘. Parliament has been weak I'nougli to say, 
that because the hill lor establi‘>hing the Glasguvv lottery 
jiassed through the two houses vvillioul notice, the evil inusi 
go on. Parliament ought to have said, “ Let us repeal the 
fraudulent hill in twentv -four* hours, by suspending the 
standing ordt^us ; and let us make it jieual to attempt am 
such iippostuie m titime." Parliament lia^ not said so; 
and, takin>r lu'ait, the lottcry-olfice kticpers begin to trust 
that their old Iriide iiiav he revived in all its glory. The 
memher for Leominster, a most disinterested legislal or*on 
the of lotteries, has addressed the following letter to 

the “ I-)iihliii Evening Pest,” which letter 'has, by some 
lucky cliiince, contrived to find its wav into many of our 
English pa])crs : — 

“ To ihr Eihiar of ihe DuhJui Post, 

“Sin, — Having been a constant reader of your journal 
since you were jileasi'd to notice my proposed plan for the 
bolding of ‘ occasional parliaments in Dublin,' an article on 
lotteries, which has recenlly appeared in it, lias come under 
my observation. As this is a subject iipiui which 7 may be 
firesamed nipnlde of affin’ding some h? format ton, 1 address 
yon. In lh« article in (luestion, you state that the Ham- 
burgh lotti'ries are the cause ol aiiniiully withdrawing from 
the country a large sum of money. This is certainly the 
case; hut you do not mention the Guernsey lotteries, or it 
may ho that you did not know, that in that island they arc 
rontinuaUy recurring, wdiile sales of the tickets, to u con- 
Mderab/c erfe/it, arc had in England. In addition to these 
and the Hamburgh lotteries, there arc various minor lot- 
teries, or, as they are called, ‘ little-goes,' drawn in London, 
the schemes of which permit the adventure of very small 
sums. 

“ When state loKcnes formed a branch of our taxation, 
an olliccr was e'.jiecuilly appointed by Government to jirose- 
ciite all persons eonceriied in these little-goes; and, as you 
st.it e, the iin])ortation of foreign tickets was strictly pro- 
hibited, as a measure ol protection to the revenue, lii the 
present cenditiim of our finances, w ith the opinion prevailing 
that the minister iiropose.s reliiKjnishing some portion of the 
assessed taxes, it is not impossible hut lotteries may he re- 
vived. But if this measure he not had recourse to in aid of 
the revenue, their ns(' for local purjjoscs might, ns you 
suggest, be rendered liighly beneficial, as there could be 
some hundreds of tiiousands annually obtained by volun- 
tary TAXATION, vvhi(*h T should suggent ought to be placed 
under the control of the Government, to allow for the im- 
provement of such pai’ts of the United Kingdom as they 
might think proper. 

“ While upon the subject, permit me to observ’c, that tlio 
passing of the act for the Glasgow lottery was w^holly un- 
know n to myself, and those partu's who have promoted the 
sale of the shares, until many months after it had received 
the sanction of the legislature ; and that the Glasgow com- 
missioners have been imabled, by its means, to repay to the 
treasury a large sum of money, borrowed for the improve- 
ment of their great coramevyial city. T am, Sir, 

“ Your obedient humble servant, 

“ T. Bish. 

“ No, 2, St. James’s Square, London, 

'^ January 25, 1834.” 


** Since writing .t];ie abeve^ 1 have had a scheme and 
tickets of a French Tottery sent iiie» whicH^ no doubt, baa 
been brought forward here, owing to the immense sale of 
tho Hamburgh lottery; therefore, by discontinuing lotteriA 
hei'e, we are sending thousands out of the country to enrich 
foreigners, instead of aiding our own people.” 

We are glad that the nation has been enlightened upon 
this subject, by a gentleman “ presumed capable of afford- 
ing some information.” -We are glad to knotp that the Ham- 
burgli, and the Guernsey, and the French lotteries sell^their 
tickets largely in the United Kingdom, because we*^ trust 
that not many wTcks will pass, before the advertising and 
sale of such tickets here shall bo deemed contrary to law, 
and heavy penalties he enforced, under a new statute, “as s 
incasiire of protection ’ to the morals of the pefiple, as such 
penalties were formerly enforced as n “ mca'^uro of protec- 
tion to th© revenue " “ By discontinuing lotteries here,'’ 

says the admirable political economist who* represents J.ieo« 
minst(‘r, “ we art* sending thousands out of the country to 
enrich fortMtrners instead of aiding our own people.” TboBe 
who buy Hamlairgh and French lottcrj-iickets doubtleaB 
give some of our hard-wares and broad-cloths for the 
pleasure of being cheated; and those who ilieat them arc 
enriched to the extent of tho folly amongst those who are 
fools enough to part with tlie useful products of their in- 
dustry, to rely upon the miserable chances of a game, to 
vvliicli ct non is honesty itself. l\Ir. Bish would put 

an end to this generosity towards foreigners upon a smdU 
.scale, by establishing lotteries again, upon a large scale, 
*\for the aid of our oiim people." The scheme is a good 
scheme. “Our own people” will be prodigiously aided 
when they are taught, by their nilcrs, to expect fromAuck 
what a man ran only win by talents and industry ; to seek 
for their gams in Ibo b>sses of others, (for in a lottery, as in 
all other gambling, one man's gain is another man's loss,) 
instead of rt‘lying upon their own honevst labour. This is 
the real curse of lotteries— infinitely greater in its amount 
of evil, than the mere plunder of iho adventurers either by 
the stale or by individuals, Mr. Biish says, “In the present 
condition of our finances, with the opinion prevailing that 
the minister proposes relinquishing sfirne portion of the 
assessi‘d taxes, it is not impossible but lotfenes may be re^ 
rived." Mr. Bish does not understand tho temjHjr of the 
English people any more than he does political economy. 
The minister who would dare again to propose a state lottery, 
vvoubl ho impeached ‘ the lcgi>lator who publicly advocates 

a state lottery deserves to be sent to school. Let him 

learn th.af the only real support for the revenue of a state, is 
the industry of the lu'ople ; and that their industry is repre- 
sentpfl, first, by their power of consuming those taxable 
commodities in which tlicir comforts are concerned ; and, 
.secondly, by their pow'cr of accumulating capital for the 
support of future industry beyond llieir own consumption. 
The man who contributed to the state by tho voluntary 
taxation of a lottery-ticket, spent the funds by which he 
would have contributed to the state and his own comfort in 
the purchase of soap, or candles, or glass, or paper. The 
man who wasted his capital in being cheated at a game 
where the chances were more than two to one against him, 
paralyzed that capacity for industry which gave the state its 
only lasting sinews of prosperity. His gambling contribu- 
tions to tlie slate conducted him, in many ciuses, to the 
workhouve or the prison. Whal the state gamed by lotteries 
was spent, ten times over, ujwii the additional candidates 
for the tread-mill w'hich lotteries created. 


THE BUDGET. 

On the Mth of February, exactly ten days after the owning 
of the session of parliament, the Chancellor of the Exoha- 
quer made that description of statement to the House of 
Commons on the subject of the imblic finances, which is 
known under the quaint name prefixed to this article. The 
period chosen by him for making this exposition is pecu- 
liarly, and even unprecedentedly, early; but there are 
manv reasons which render this promptness a measure of 
prudence and propriety on .the part of the minister, apart 
even I'roin the consideration that the country has a right 
to expect that information in many respects so important 
should not be kept back for a dav kmger than tho public 
interest may require it to be withheld^ \ 

After giving a rapid skeh^ of our financial condition 
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during each of the last three years, upon which part of the 
subject it is not* nocessai^ lor us now to enter, his lordship 
proceeded to describe our actual state, wliicli must be consi- 
aered in a high degree satisfactory, as proving the i^rcat 
and increasing resources of the country. Notwithstanding 
the repeal of taxes last >eiir to an extent winch relieved the 
people Irorn the payment of 1,515,01)0/., the actual suiplus 
of income o^er exjienditure in the year ended January 5. 
1834, aniouiited to 1,513,083/. In congratulating the House 
upon this result, l^ord Althor]) took occasion to remark upon 
the fact that, notwithstanding the continued reduction ot 
taxc'i, the iniprovemeiit in the remaining liranches of our 
revenue has constantly been such as nut only to prcvi nt 
deficiency in the public income, but to show a conlmued 
augmentation. 

In addition to the surplus revenue of one million and a 
half ju-.t noticed, the Chancellor of the liX(‘lK ([uer announces 
the gratif)ing fact of a reduction to tlic aiiiouht of half a 
million m the estimates for tlu* present linanciul }ear, as 
compared with that about to rx])ire. lie also aiinuunccs 
anotWr source from winch a eoiisirlcrable increase of revenue 
may be cxpecttnl to arise during the present >oar, and that 
without im])osi Mg any fresh huideii on tlie pi'ople His lord- 
ship alludes to the alteration adopted in the s\stem ol taking 
the duty upon tea, at fixed rates for so much per ])ound, instead 
of levying it, as heretofore, by a per centage on the sale prices. 
The fixed rales now adopted appear to lia\c been so calcu- 
lated as to } leld ail equal amount of re\enue with the 
Ibruicr per centugo duty, on the supposition that the same 
quantity of tea would ho purchased hv the jiuhlic. It is, 
howevei’i reasomihly expected that, b> destro} mg the inono- 
j)oly of the Easl India Coinjiany in this article ofnecessar) 
consumption, the price wall be so far reduced as to cause an 
increased use for it on the part of the people, in which ease, 
by fixing the rates at so much per pound, the reienue ean- 
Xiot fail, m th(‘ oriliiiar\ course of things, to he benefited. 
The quantity ol lea upon whic.h consumption duties are paid 
at present, ox(!eeds thirty-one millions and a hall' of pounds 
annually, yielding a re\enue of three inilli ms and a hall. It 
is supposed that this quanUl> will he so fai increased h\ the 
probable reduction in price, 'ihat the Kxchciiuer will benefit 
by that moans to the amount ol 000,00(1/, 

Admitting that Lord Altliorp s view is correcl, this, toge- 
ther with the suqdus incoiiK' and diminislied cstiinaies, will 
give him a sum eijual to *2,000,00o/. beyond the financial 
wants of the )ear. Agaimst this amount is placed the 
interest upon the sum to he paid as conqiensatioii to West 
India proprietors under the act of last session for abolislnng 
slavery. This cdiarge is taken at 800, oou/. As certainly 
not mure than one-half of the amount of this compensation 
will be called for during the ]uesent year, il argues great 
caution on the part of the Chancellor ol the Exchequer to 
take the whole charge in respect ol it at once into his cal- 
culations. This will reduce the actual estimated surplus 
to 1,800,000/., a surplus which assuredly w'arrants the ex- 
pectation of a further removal of the public burdens. I'liis 
expectation it is proposed to realize by the remission of the 
tax on inhabited bouses, amounting, after the partial re- 
duction ol last )ear, to 1,1 70,000/. per annum. 

The bill for therejieal of the bouse duU is not to be intro- 
duced immediately. By waiting for that purpose until other 
questions for granting relief to the agricultuial interest, and 
of which notices have been given by several members, shall 
be disposed of, his lordship may reckon iqion assistance to- 
wards defeating those questions from many representatives 
whose constituents are more particular!) interested in the 
repeal of the house-tax. If that repeal wen' once accom- 
plished, there are many among this number whose consti- 
tuents might rather urge them to a contiary course, which 
might he extremely embarrassing. It is ahead) argued on 
the part oi' the country members, that this measure is unduly 
favourable to the inhabitants of towns ; but as every man 
must occupy a bouse, il is difiicult to see how this objection 
can be well founded, unless upon the supposition, that the 
towns blue hitherto l»nrne more than their fair share of the 
burden, which lad alone would afford a fair argument in 
favour of ils removal. Unpopularity may be a \alid argu- 
ment against the propriety ol jiny tax, but partiality in its 
operation is ussuicdl) one much stronger. 

Lord Altborp has left himself ample means, after the 
hpuse-tttx shall be abolished, for repealing some Iriiliiig du- 
ties which press upon the springs of industry with a weight 
out of all proportion greater than the amount they yield to 


the public coffers, and we have some reason to hope, from a 
passage in his speech, that he will avail himself of the pre- 
sent opportunity lor doing so. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Thk Committ(¥) of tho House of Commons for the classifi- 
cation of jjctitions, has issued two reports on the petitions 
preseiiJcd up to Fobiunry 14. The follow^ing ab.^tract of 
iheir contents is prepared, and will bo rontinued, on the 
same principle as tho.se furnished by the “ Conipamon to 


the Newspaper in Ihe^ourso of the last session. 


Ecclesiastical. 

No bf 

No of 

IVllllUUb. 

MS'B. 

Against lay patronage in Scotland • • 

r. 

3,883 

For relief of Ihoiestant Dissenters • 

li) 

L()!)8 

Against ..... 

1 

00 

Against the suhvcision of tlie Established Church 

3 

344 

For reform in the F.stahhshed Churtdi 

1 

1.31 

Against alieiation of the Liturgy 

1 

91.5 

Foi the better observance of the Sabbath . 

3 

874 

Against tithes in Imgland . , . 

11 

1)17 

Against tithes in Ireland . 

2 

325 

Taxes'. 



Against the house and window’ taxes 

3 

155 

Against the malt t.LX .... 

1 

75 

For poor-laws in Ireland . • . 

1 

] 05 

Miscellayieous. 

• 

/ 


For repeal of the Union willi Ireland • 

o 

4, -HO 

Aguiiisl the present legidation ol the China tradi* 
Foi investigation anil refoim in tlie medical anil 

I 

52 

siiigic.il professions . • 

1 

43 

Otliei miscellaneous petitions • • 

lb 

.{19 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

On 'Wednesday, Feh. 5, the House of Commons niiule 
the usual resolutions rchpccting the introduction ol private 
bills. It was resolved: that the House would not leieive 
any petition foi private bills alter I'Vh '/I; that no private 
bill be read the first lime aftei Mondav, March ; and 
that no report of such hills would be receded atler Mon- 
day, May ‘30. 

The follow ing is the list of petitions for private bills, and 
progress therein, Session 1834, Feb. i!l : — 

Petitions presented . , . , , 192 

Pills read tiist tune ..... 22 

Pills read second tune ..... 9 

Abstract of the above Bills. 

I. Ai.uicui.Ti;ur. — 

23 Inclosiire Bills; of which there arc om- l>)i B. ilfordshiro, 
one for Pcikshue, three for ('aujhi idge. nni lor l)ii'*v, 
two lor Porsetshiie, one for Dorlioni, loin lor (iloim >.1, i, 
one lor Hants, one lor Noithainptnn, one li.r Oxlnul, 
two for Somerset, one for Stafloiil, one lur Tippciarj, two 
for Wilts, one foi York. 

2 Dramiiig) 

II, COMJ’ANiUS, &c — 

1 Pritish American Lund. 

1 Piitish Iron. 

1 Leicester Insurance. 

1 London and Westminster Bank. 

1 Muriiu' Assurance. 

] Marine Insurance. 

1 Murine Society. 

1 Ocean Assurance. 

1 St George's Hospital Incorporation. 

1 iSuHIilk Insurance. 

I United Kingdom Life Assurance. 

in. Improvkmi;nts oi- Towns and Districts — 
y General Improvements. 

31 Uliurches, Markets, Bridges, Gaols, Cemeteries, &c. 

10 Local Waterworks. 

5 Local Gas W orks. " 

12 Municipal Regulations,— Vestries, Police, Ac. 

IV. Internal Gouuunications— 

47 Roads. 

6 Canals. 

17 Bulways. 
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V. NatIoatiow — 

15 Improvement of HorbourSi &c. 
2 Docky. 

1 Pier. 

1 General Steam Navigation. 


ABSTRACT OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


The following? is the Aecount of Iho National Income and 
Expenditure for the past year, drawn up at the Treasury, 
and printed by order of the House olJUommoiis. The items, 
it Will bo observed, dilfer from those in the Statement pub- 
lished in our last Number; but the results nearly eorre- 
spond. 


Income ; — 

£. 

Cu<ilomB • i • 

Excise . • « 

Stamp!! • 1 • 

Taxes • • 

Post office ■ • 

Miscellaneous . 

Receipts not of the ordinary revenue 

. in, 208, 040 

. 10,543,71! 

0,028,309 
, 4,892,058 

1,513.800 
. 83,779 

. 100,726 

Total of income 

; 40,271,326 

'Expenditure 

X. 

Charge of the Q^tled deb • 

Intcresl^jn Exchequer bills • 

Civil list \ . 

pensions' , , 

Courts ol justice , . • 

. 27,742,7.3.8 

. 779.709 

. ; .510.000 

. i' 509,10.3 

. ' 377,900 


Perpetual salaries, miscellaneous chiir||fea on the* 
consolidated fund, mint, and hemp tad flax 
bounties . • • J 

Army , . , ' # 

Navy , . , 

Ordnance . . , • 

Miscellaneous, chargeable upon annual porlia* 
menlary grants , , 


Total 


Excess of Income o\cr Expenditure for the yeai 

^ Produce of Cmtom^ Duties in the United KingdoMr^ 
The follow in<^ is the account of the pross and net produce 
of those duties in the year ending .lanuary 5, 1834, as com- 
pared with that of the preceding year 


tiross leceipt of duties Inw-arcU 
„ outwards 

1832. 

£. 

19,390,263 

122,922 

1833. 

£. 

18,193,032 

136,290 

Total gross receipt 

19,519,185 

1 8,329,322 

Piymcnt*! eiit of gross receipt for 1 
drawbiicks and bounties on Bri- 
tish rehned sugar . J 

Drawbacks and bounties on other] 
ariu h's . . J 

All«W'anccs on quantities over cn-' 
tcred, damages, Acc. . J 

^954,941 

109,243 

63,407 

504,797 

186,805 

59,710 

Total p.iyiiieril out of gross receipts 

1,187,591 

751, 3ia 

Net receipt of Customs duties 

18,331,594 

17,578,004 


5C6,342 

6,590,061 * 

4,360,235- 

1,314,806 

2,007,158 


44,758,242 


1,513,083 


Vessels entered Inwards and cleared Outward.’* in the Ports of the United Kingdom. 




ENTERED 

INWARDS. 


CLEARED OUTWARDS. 


1832 . 

1833 . 

1832 . • 

1833 . 

t 

Sliqjs. 

Tonii.igc. 



Ships. 

Tonnage. 

.Slaps. 

Tonnage. 

United Kmgdom and its De- 
pendeucieb . • 

Russia . • • • 

10,762 

1,9.36,810 

10,990 

1,999,930 

9,007 

1,037,09.3 

9,544 

1,643,894 

110 

31 ,.878 

18,1 

40,4,VJ 

70 

20 , 1 09 

.5 s 

17,20r 

Sweden • • > 

103 

13,371 

122 

15,075 

07 

8,53j 

77 

9,232 

Norway 

019 

97,222 

717 

110,297 

121 

. 15,279 

1 16 

16,973. 

Denmark . 

4 10 

36,7.15 

567 

40, 190 

381 

33,984 

:.>i 

49,148 

Prussia 

413 

87,177 

536 

111,842 

271 

56,188 

335 

69,403- 

Other German States 

343 

2S,571 

481 

40, .507 

333 

30,930 

5.55 

54,745 

Holland 

227 

22,889 

170 

10,328 

284 

37,. 535 

31.; 

39,736 

Belgium 

146 

13,774 

219 

20,381 

331 

39,819 

324 

.38,186 

France • . . • 

904 

44,785 

928 

41,031 

503 

35,007 

507 

28,104 

Spain a • • • 

33 

3,583 

50 

5,813 

22 

2,897 

.50 

5,591 

Portugal . • • 

41 

3,921 

38 1 

4,216 

22 

2,189 

22 

1 2,233 

Italian States . ■ 

20 

3,481 

29 

5,074 

20 

3,472 

17 

1 3,545 

Other European States • 

• 

• 

• 


, 

• 

2 

' 382 

United States of America 

453 

17;>,582 

78 

451 

184,502 

480 

179,676 

467 

; 187,927 

Other States in America, Africa, 

or Asia . • • 

1 

2 

326 

4 

653 

5 

! 1,195 

Total 

14,027 

2,497,893 

15,480 

2,610,841 

12,042 

2,003,426 

12,982 

1 2,167,?9r, 


Vessels employed in the Coasting Troje of the United Kingdom in the years ending 6lh January, 1833 and 1834. 




ENTERED INWARDS. 

CLEARED OUTWARDS. 



J832. 

1833. 

». 1832. 

1833. 



Ships. 

Tonnage, 

1 Ships. 

• 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

ToQMie. 

Employed in the intercontie | 
between Great Britain and 
Ireland • • 

Other Coasting Vessels • 

• 9,705 

11,779 

1,026,613 

8,637,555 

9,476 

'.'09,623 

1,041,882 

8,611,255 


1,410,482 

8,823,694 


1,378,938 

8,923,562- 


Total . 

121,484 

9,664,168 

119,099 

9,653,137 

1 131,195 

10,^,176 

130,706 

10,302.50i> 
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STATISTICS, TRADE, &c. 

Trade of the Canadas in 1833. — Wo take tlic following 
]|tarticu1ars relating to this subject from the abstract given in 
the “Times" oi“ the statements in Neilson's old “Quebec 
Gazette." 

Eoeperrts. Flour : the average price haiy)een, per barrel. 
285. 9£f. for fine, and 30 a'. for superfine. The demand had 
been maintained throughout tlie season, and 12,000 barrels 
remained itf store for home consumption. The demand for 
Indian meal had not realized expectation, and the price for 
the kiln-dried had never exceeded 185. per barrel. The 
wheat crops in Lower Canada had been of pobr ([iiahly, and 
in many parts there was a total failure. It sold for .Oy. Or/, 
to 55. lOr/. per minot (about 00 lb.). In Upper Canad.i the 
harvest had been more abundant, and the ])nccs averaged 
from 05. to G.s. 3ri. per minot. Ashes had been dull of sale, 
being 225. to 22.s. Gri. per cwt. for pots, und^^os? to 2j 5. Gr/. 
for pearls. The quantity had only been 35,000 barrels, 
being nearly 11,000 less than in 1832: but tlie most im- 
portant branch of Canadian export, timber, had been in a 
most flourishing condition, and the prosjieets highly satis- 
factory for the ensuing year. The arrivals during the >ear 
were 1007 vessels, measuring 271,147 tons, being far greater 
than in any preceding season. Fourteen square-rigged 
vessels arc in jirogress of building ; two of them are of 05 0 
tons each, and supposed to be intended for the China trade. 

Imports. Tlie importation of tallow had been unusiiully 
small. The supply of coals exceeded that of any formi'r 
year, kcejnng ])ace with the increased consumption of the 
country, in which it w'as rapidly superseding lh(‘ use of 
wood in private houses. The prices were, for the best New- 
castle coal, 1S5. to 20i. per chaldron by the caigo ; Smith's 
coal, 155. to 17.V. ; and Scotch coal, from I8.s. to 22.v. G^/. 
The importation of colVee had been limited owing to the 
low price of inferior teas, wbicli had been very abundant. 
Brandy and gin had been received in considerable quan- 
tities, and tlie latter had sold at from 4.v. G(i. to 5.v 5(/. per 
gallon. Rum (.Jamaica) was selling at 5.s. to ,5.s 3J. per 
gallon ; and Leward and Demcrara at 4s. to 4.y. wd. Tlie 
quantify imjiorted liad becll 2000 puncheons less than the 
average of the two preceding years, and the stock would be 
exhausted before the next opening of the navigation. The 
supply of sugar had been ^ery moderate, and Muscinado 
had advanced to 50 a. and 525. Ud. ])ei cwt. Business in 
broad cloths, &ic , had not been done in its usual spirit. 
Herrings had been abunilaiit.l} supplied, and sold at Ib.v. to 
185. 6d. per barrel. Madeira ami port had met a ready sale ; 
and sherry w^as in some demand at low prices. 

The average consumption of rum in the Canadas is re- 
ported to he rather over than under 10,000 punclK'ons, 
fluctuating materially with a high or low jirice. Ten years 
ago the consumption of Muscovado sugar scarcely exceeded 


] 2,000 hogsheads ; but that of the last year is reported to be 
thrice that quanti^, and the price had maintained itself 
The importation of molasses had been about 300 casks 
short of the consumption ; hut the stock on band was suffi- 
cient to meet the deficiency. The consumption of brandy 
had greatly increased since 1831, previous to which year it 
amounted to 700 pipes annually. Brandy having been con- 
sidered a safeguard against the cholera, there was a great 
demand for it in 1832, which produced in 1833 a heavy 
import of 2000 pipes, in conseijuence of which the price 
declined. Up to 1830, the consumption of gin w^as 550 
pipes; it had not been more until 1833, in which year it 
was greater than ever previously kiiow^ii. 


Population of Bu'isi a. — The return of the pojiulation of 
the Russian empire for the year 1832 (which includes only 
the inhabitants of the Greek religion) states the number of 
births to have been: — males, 0'J2,GG3 ; females, 032,442; 
total, 1,025,105. Deaths, males, 615,05G ; female^, 504, GDI ; 
total, 1 , 210, G 17. Excess of births, 714,458. Marriages, 
375,.301. 


Spanish Jicvonuc. — The abstract of the Spanish revenue, 
for the year 1832, is oHicially stated as follows \ 


Tithes ...... 

li.Mls. 

10, (4)0, 000 

Rentas provinciales .... 

1JO,OUU,000 

Tobacfio monojiuly and Custom boiibc 


duties ..... 

90,000,000 

Salt 

O'), 000, 000 

Miscellaneous taxes, iicc. 

120,000,000 

Stamps 

20,000,000 

Doors and windows .... 

00,000,000 

Brandies d’rc\cnuc spcciall} atljudgcd 
to the sinking lund 

80.000, 000 

Total 

000,000,000 

In the oflicial statement of expenditure, the civil list and 

the foreign deportment, A^hi^h lorm the 

first article, are 

eomhined. The account stands as follows 

: — 



Cas.i real } cstado .... 

02,000,000 

The marine ..... 

42,000,000 

The finance department and the ji 'ii- 
sion li.*>l 

80,000,000 

The w'ar department .... 

2-10,000,000 

The department of grace and justice . 

18,000,000 

The sinking fund, including the foreign 
delit 

206,000,000 

Total 

(j50,UOO,000 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR FEBRUARY, 1834. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The domestic events of the month consist almost exclusively 
of the proceedings of parliament, wdiich was opened on the 
4th by a speech from the throne. 

His Majesty began by expressing bis reliance on the 
firmnc.ss of the members of both houses, in supporting on 
its ancient foundations, and in the just distribution of iu 
powers, the established constitution of the state. He then 
congratulated them on the manner in which tlie colonies had 
received the great measure of the preceding session, the act 
for the abolition of slavery, and the progress already made 
in carrying it into execution by the legislature of Jamaica, 
w hich he said afforded just ground for^ticipating the hap- 
jiiest results. In adverting to the ffRjccts that awaited 
their consideration, he stated that he would order to be laid 
beforc them the reports from the commissions appointed to 
inquire into the state of the municipal corporations, into the^ 
administration and effect of the poor-law's, and into eccle- 
aiastioal revenues and patronage in England and Wales, by 
^bieh they would be enabled to judge of the nature and 
*txtent of any existing defects and abuses, and in what man- 
ner the necessary corrections might, in due season, be safely 
and benefidally applied. His Majesty then expressed the 


confideiiec In* bad in the eoiviinued success of his endeavours 
to preserve the blessing-, of jieacc, much assisted a.s lie had 
been in the maintenance of that policy by the good under- 
standing subsisting between the go\enimcnl of this country 
and tliat of France. He regretted that no settloment hail 
yet been elleeted between Holland and Belgium, and that 
the civil war in Portugal still continued ; but should care- 
fully watch for any opportunity of assisting in the establish- 
ment of |>eace a^d security in those countries. Ho had 
recognised the succession of the infant daughter of the late 
King of Spain. As to Turkey, his Majesty said, “ It will 
be my object to prevent any change in the relations of that 
empire w'lth other powers which might affect its future sta- 
bility and independence." On the subject of the national 
finances, a confident belief was expressed that the slate of 
the revenue, as compared with the expenditure, would bo 
found satisfactory. The continuance of distress among the 
proprietors and occupiers of land was lamented ; but both the 
internal tranquillity of the country, and the state of its com- 
merce and manufactures, were described as affording the 
mo.st encouraging prospects* of future improvement. The 
early consideration of aueh a final adjustment of tithes in 
Irel^d was recommended, as mij^t extinguish all just 
causes of com^aint, without injury to the rights and pro- 
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pwiy of any class, or to any institutions in cburch or state. 
The state oT all parts of Ireland was stated to present a much 
more favourable appearance than at any period during the 
last vear. “ But I have seen,” his Majesty continued, 
with feelings of deep regret and just indignation, the con- 
tinuance of attempts to cyclic the people of that country to 
demand a repeal of the Legislative Union. This bond of 
our national strength and safety I have •already declared 
my fixed and unalterable resolution, under the blessing of 
Divine ProMdciiee, to maintain inviolate by all the means in 
my power,” Referring to the eifects of the manner in which 
the popular feeling hud been appealed to on that question, he 
said, in conclusion — “ To none more limn to the deluded 
instruments of the agitation thus perniciously excited, is the 
continuajice of such a sjnrit ])roductivo of the m(M fuinous 
conse([Uences; and the united and vigorous exertions of the 
loyal ami w i ll-alU'cted, in aid of the government, arc im- 
jnuiousl) required to jnit an tMid to a syslciu of excitement 
and violeiK c nhich, while it coiitmiies, is destructi\c of the 
peace of so(uet} , and, if successful, must inevitably prove 
fatal to the power and safety of the United Kingdom.” 

On the same evening debates on the Address t^K)k place in 
both houses. 1 ii the Ilouse of J^ords, after it had been moN ed 
1)} th(’ Duke of Sutherland and seciuided b} Lord Howard 
of Elliiigliam, the Duke of Wellington rose and attacl ed the 
conduct winch the government liud pursued in regard both 
the dis])utc between llolhind and Belgium, and to the 
civil war in rortugal. TlicieVas nothing new in any of 
Ins Cruces oj)]i‘ctions ; and tlie) were ^cr^ conipletel\ re- 
pelled by Jjord (ire>* in a inasierly speech, in wlmdi he 
i^howeiT tWil, in bolli the cast's relcrred to, th(‘ present ad- 
ininislralioii had nicrel} adhered to, and followed up the 
polic> wlmdi had lieen begun hi their predecessors, 'il'he 
Address was then earned unamniouslv . In the Commons 
the Address was moved by Mr. Shaw Lefeirc*, ami seconded 
by Mi . l\loiTison, in spet'ches iroiii wlacli all irritating topics 
were ('.\ehided. Thin abstiiieiieo gave a tone to liie rest ol 
the di'hate. The ojiposition to the Address was led by 
Colonel r.\ ails, who began by staling that until he had 
beard t)f the distress pre\ ailing in the agricultural distru‘ts 
from the King’s speech, he had not been aware of its exist- 
ence , afier whieli he proceeded to inveigh against the 
w'lridow'-tax. Mr. Hume followed, and, having uitaehed 
the Address on soinewhui different grounds, proposed an 
amendiiieiit on that jiait of it relating to the Established 
Chnreh, wlifcli, on a division, w'as lost by a majority of JDl 
lo 3i). Another clause, projiosed by the same honourable 
member, pledging the House lo large reductions of expendi- 
ture, was negatued without a division; as w'as likewise 
one luoposed li) Mi. O'Connell fijr tlie extinction of tithc.-i 
in Ireland, not onl) m name, hut in substance, as a proMsion 
lor the Kslabhslied Chureh. Mr. O’Connell then moved 
the omission of the throe last paragraphs of the Address, 
being the passage relating to the agitation for the repeal of 
the Irish Union, alU*r a short and not very inloresliug de- 
bate, on wlneh a diMsioii took place, when the numbers were 
23 for the araeiidment and 181) against it. It appears from 
the votes, that on this, the first day of the meeting of the 
House, sixty-one notices of motions were given by different 
members. ^ 

Although the affairs ot Ireland liad of course occupied a 
poiiion of the debate on the Address, that country had 
Kcarcely formed the subject either of such e.xelusive or of 
KUc'uAvarm discuftsiun on that occasion as had been generally 
exi>ceted. A matter connected wuth Ireland, however, well 
calculated to excite the public attention, was brought for- 
ward on the following eiening. In replying to some ob- 
senatioiis of Mr. Littleton, Mr. O'Conikell took the oppor- 
tunity of referring to a speech delivered bn the 22tl of 
October, by Mr. Hill, to his constituents at Hull, in which 
the honourable gentleman had related a story of an Irish 
member who bad spoken and voted against the Coercion 
Bill of last session, having no^'crthelcss gone to ministers 
and pressed them lo pass the measure. A report of Mr. 
Hill's speech had boen given m a Hull paper immediately 
after its delivery; and the passage in question had been 
copied into most of the London and country journals within 
the next three weeks ; but no notice was taken of it in 
Ireland till Mr. O'Conncll'B attention was called to the sub- 
ject by a private letter addressed to him from Hull. To 
i:his he replied in a newspaper address to the electors I 
of that borough* inr which he declared the . story to be 
an unfounded oiduiimy* denounced Mr. Hill os its tabri* | 


cator, and called upon the'eonstitoents of that gentleman to 
demand his resignation. Mr. Hill ^k ho notice of tliis 
characteristic effusion, but intimated in the newspapers tlyit 
if any Irish member of parliament would write to him on 
the subject, he should receive an answer, distinctly stating 
whether or no he was the individual who had boen referred 
to in the 6|>€ash. Many Irish members in consequence 
ajiplied to Mr. Hill, and obtained bis assurances that the 
charge luid not been intended to apply to tl^m. In this 
state the affair was when it was introduced infw the House 
of Commons, as aho\e stated, by Mr. O’Connell. The ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman concluded his remarks by 
asking Lord Altborp whether such a communication as t^t 
spoken of by Mr. Hill bad ever been made by an ’Irish 
member to his lordship or to any other member of the go- 
vernment. Lord Althorp's reply was, that certainly no such 
eommuniealion had ever boen made fo any cabinet ministort 
but that lit had reason to believe that more than one Irish 
member, w h<» vote^l against the Coercion Bill, had in private 
held very d liferent language ; and on being afterwards asked 
by Mr. »Sheil if he was om; of those members, his lordship 
onswered that he was. This statement of course produced 
a great .sensation. Mr. Sheil, in the most solemn manner, 
protested his innoeeiiee. Immediately afterwards Mr. 
O Connell rosc,‘'and said, that if he had used any harsh 
expressions upon a former occasion to the hoiKuirable member 
for Hull, be now fully and perfectly retracted them. If 
more than lluil were required of him, he was willine to 
grant it. He tendered every satisfaction in his power both 
in that House and out of it. He now felt that the lionourable 
member for Hull was perfertlj justified in making the ob- 
ser\ation wdiich he had made ; at the same time he pro- 
fessed to ])iace the most perfect confidence in Mr. Sb^'a 
asseverations. The matter ende<l for tins evening in, first, 
the committal of both Loyd AUhorp and Mr. Sheil to the 
custody of the Serjeant-al-Arms, and then their liberation, 
after each had promised that he w'ould neither take any 
active steps himself, nor respond to any hostile message, if 
such should be resorted to in consequence of what had 
passed. Tlie same pledge was required of, and given by, 
>lr. Hill. 

It W'as the general understanding, however, that the im- 
putation on Mr. Shed demanded inquiry ; and accordingly, 
on the following Monday (the 10th) Mr. O’Connell moved 
the appointment of a select <*oinniittee for that purpose. In 
the course of his speech the honourable and learned gentle- 
man took oi cosion to retract his i-etractation so earnestly 
offered to Mr. Hill a few' evenings before, stating that he 
liad been loo hasty in making the admissions he had then 
done. In replying to this renewed attack, Mr. Hill showed 
by reference to a letter jmblished by Mr. F. O'Connor, the 
member for the county of Cork, and to tlic report of a public 
meeting bold at Clondalkin near Dublin, that the report 
iinpheating Mr. Shell had been current before the close of 
the last session, and that Mr. O’Connell had been jxjrfectly 
aware of thU when he had accused him of having invented 
it and given the first utterance to it, towards the end of Oc- 
tober. at Hull. To this Mr. O'Connell attempted no answer. 
The motion for tlie appointment of a eomiiiittec was carried 
by a majority of 192 to 54. On the following Friday the 
committee gave in their report. They stated that they had 
examined two witnesses, and w'cre about to examine others, 
when Mr. Hill, finding the testimony alread) heard very 
different from what he had expecti'd, had intimated that he 
had come to the conviction that the eliarge which he hj^ 
been led to make against Mr. Shed had no foundatioi) in 
fact ; that he had made it on the persuasion that he had 
reeeiv'ed it on undeniable evidence ; but that he now ex- 
pressed his sorrow for having ever cxmtributed to giveit cir- 
culation. The committee added, that neither of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before them deposed to any fiaots 
calculated to bear out the allegation against Mr, Sheil; nor 
did their testimony go to impeach his character and honour 
in any way or as tdAuny matter whatever. They at the tamo 
time expressed their full confidence that Mr. Hill had acted 
under a sincere, though mistaken, persuasion. They d6riv€d» 
they said, this confidence as well from the teme of genemas 
regret which characterized his communieation at the dose 
of their proceeding, as from the candid admissions, and the 
evident anxiety to avoid all exaggeration end mis-^tement, 
which they had observed throughout his lestUBony, as deli- 
vered in their preasnpe. 

On the 13th, beW the idiove a&ir had been thus dis- 
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posed of, anotlier Irish question was brought before the I 
House by Jlr. O'tohtiell, in a motion for a select committee I 
tx^hquire into the conduct of Mr. Boron Smith, in respect 
or his neglect of duty os a judge, and the introduction of 
pditical topics in his charges to grand juries, which, after a 
long' and interesting dqlmtCjWas carried by a majority of 107 
to 74. There mhs, however, among the si^iporters of the 
mqjion very gi eat difference of opinion as to certain important 
points whicl^he House would have been called upon to dc- 
cidc if it had' proceeded further in the business. Mr. Little- 
ton, tafter having made up his mind to oppose the inquiry, 
and bal ing intimated to the friends of Baron Smith, and to 
that judge himself, that such was the determination of the 
government, gave his consent to the motion on finding that 
the words with which the original notice had conciude«l, 
with a view' to his removal from the Bench,” had been 
omitted ; yet the Chancellor of tlic Exchequer and tlie 
Solicitor-General both declared, that if Mr. O'Conneirs 
charges should be proved, in their opinion removal ought to 
follow. Lord Althorp also intimated that he beli 'ved they 
would be proved, and that bad he not thought so he w’ould 
not have given his consent to the appointment of the com- 
mittee. Mr. Stanley and Lord John Russell, again, argued 
that the charges, even if home out, would not justify re- 
moval, although they nevertheless demanded inquiry. Sir 
James Graham dissented altogether from his colleagues and 
voted against the motion. For some days no further steps 
were taken by Mr. O'Connell ; but at last, on being asked 
when he intended to namo liis committee, he appointed 
Monday, the 24th, for that purpose. In the mean time, 
how'cver, the subject was again submitted to the House on 
the 21st by Sir Edward Knatchbull, w ho moved that the 
order for the committee should he discharged, and, after a 
long and warm debate, carried his motion by a majority of 
161 to 155. 

On the 14lh, the House baling resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of ways and means, Lord Althorp delivered a general 
explanation of his financial plans for the year. We have 
given the particulars of this statement in another place. 
A short debate arose in reference to some of the points of 
the scheme ; but as it was announced in the mean iiini' 
merely for the consideration of the House, the objections to 
it did not assume the form of any distinct proposition. 

The Navy Estimates were brought forward on the 17th 
by Sir James Graham. The entire number of hands pro- 
posed to he kept up is 18,500 seamen, 1000 hoys, and 9000 
marines, the bo}s being substituted for half their number of 
seamen reduced. The reduction of expenditure, as com- 
pared with the estimates of last year, is 181,000/. A reduc- 
tion of the number of hands to 25,000 was proposed by Mr. 
Hume ; but the amendment w’as negatived by 1 9G to 20. 
Another brought forward by Mr. Ruthven for abolishing 
two of the five Lords of the Admiralty, and reducing the 
salary of the first Lord, was also lost, there being only 29 votes 
in its favour, and 160 against it. 

A very interesting discussion took place the following 
evening on a motion made by Mr. Harv’ey for “ a select 
committee to inquire into the consideration of each grant 
in the pension list.” This proposition was met by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with an amendment declara- 
tory of the successive reductions that had been marie in the 
amount of the charge for pensions, and referring to several 
recent acts of the legislature legalizing the existing provi- 
fiions for that object. It was also declared to be “ the 
bounden duty of the responsible advisers of the Crown to 
recommend to bis Majesty for grants of pensions on the civil 
list, only such persons as have just claims on the royal 
beneficence, or who by their personal services to the Crow n, 
hy the performance of duties to the public, or by their useful 
discoveries in science, and attainments in literature and the 
efts, have merited the gracious consideration of their Sove- 
reign, and the gratitude of their country." Mr. Harvey, 
however, very nearly carried his motion, the numbers on 
the division being 182 for, and 190 agaAit it. The subject 
was one on which a strong popular feeing had been excited; 
and many of the names on the lately published list of pensions 
were well calculated to bring into general odium the cor- 
rupt, or at any rate the heedless, system which seems hereto- 
ibre to have prevailed in the dispensation of the royal bounty. 
At the it does not clearly appear tliat any go^ 

would effected by such an inquiry as was piD- 

pwd. Bupi^rters of the motion, indeedi«~taUM4 

of *deprivp|[<}n1}ieir pensions sU such persons at ftiil 


to establish any good claim to them on the sepro of public 
ser\d(!eB dr deserts ; but it is not likely that for the sake 6f 
saving atfew thousand pounds per annum the nation wouldw 
on reflection, have been brought to give its assent to a 
course of proceeding, running, to say tlic least of it, so very 
close upon an infringement of the great social principle 
which declares, that acts legally done by the recognised and 
competent authorities of the slate must he held binding 
upon the com^umity. 

On Thursday, the 2flth, Mr. Littleton brought forward 
the plan of the government for the extinction of the tithe 
system in Ireland. We shall take a future opportunity of 
detailing at length the •i)arlieulars of this important mea- 
sure. At present we shall only slate that its object is to 
abolish' tillie altogether as a permanent burden upon the 
land, by giving to the landlords the power of redeeming 
their projierlies from the impost by a snsgle payment, the 
amount of wdiicli is to be regulated upon eertain fixed prin- 
cqdes of adjudication. The landlord, it is proposed, shall 
ha\e the advantage of purchasing his exemption at some- 
W’hat less than its full value, the consequent diminution of 
returns being compensated to the clergy by the relief which 
they will have from the trouble and expense of collection, 
and from the other annoyances connected with the present 
system. The sums thus obtained are to be formed, in the 
first instance, into a common fund, from which stipi'iids are 
to be paid to the clergy, corresponding to the amount of their 
present incomes; but eventually it is intended that the 
money shall he invested in land for each inc-mnbent. The 
Irish clergy will, therefore, in future Torm a body qf land- 
lords, only having each a life-rent instead of a/perpetual 
right of propel ty in the soil. In the mean time it is pro- 
posed that composition for tithes in Ireland shall be abo- 
lished after the 1st da) ol Novcmher in the present year, 
in consideration of an annual land-tax to he gi anted to his 
Majesty, ])a}uhlehy the persons who would have been halde 
to such eoinposilion for tithes, and of equal amount This 
W’as the motion with which Mr. Littleton concluded his 
speecdi. It was warmly opjiosed b) Mr. O Connell and other 
members ; and after the debate had proceeded lor some 
time, Mr. II. Grattan moved an ainendiiiont, the most ma- 
terial clause of which was, that the tux to be in future col- 
lected in lieu of tithes should he lighter in amount than that 
now raised. The motion, WTapping uji in tins delicate phra- 
seology a proposition for pi'rimtting the Irish landlords to 
put a portion of the tithes into their own pockets, wa.s not, 
liowever, much to the taste of the house. It was rejected 
on a division by u majority of 219 to 42. Another amend- 
ment, afterwards moved by Mr. 0'Dw}er, was also lost, G& 
voting for, and 190 against it. 

I’he only other important discussion wliieh wo have to 
notice is that which took place on the 21st, when the Mar- 
quis of Chandos e/alled the attention of the House to the 
flistress of the agriculturists, and moved the following reso- 
lution; — “ That in any reduction of the burdens of the 
country which it might he jiracticahle to effect by the remis- 
sion of taxes, a due regard he had to the distressed condition 
of the agricultural interest, as adv erted to in his Majesty’s 
speech." The debate which took place was rendered remark- 
able by a declaration from Mr. O'Connell, of his opinion 
that the interest of the national debt ought to be reduced 
one-sixth now, and if that should not be sufficient, as much 
more at the end of twelve months, and by the castigation 
which this frank avowal met with from Sir Robert Peel. 
“ There would be a great cry ," Mr. O'Connell had said^ 
** among the fundholders, hut the thing must bo done, in 
spite of the cant of national faith.” “ Tiie cant I" exclaimed 
Sir Robert Peel, lOturning round to the honourable and 
learned gentleman, “ I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me 
that word.” If Ireland, he continued, by the repeal of 
the Union, should obtain her own parliament, the House 
might now judge of the principles likely to prevail in an as*- 
sembly where tlie influence of the honouraule and learned 
gentleman would probably be predominant. The motion of 
Lord Chandos was only lo.st by a myority of 4, the numbers 
being 202 for, and 206 against it. Sir Edward Knatchbull's 
motion on the subject of the inquiry into the conduct of 
Baron Smith, which has been already noticed, occupied tha 
House during the remainder of the evening. 

In the House of Lords there has been no debate of any 
interest, since &at on the first day of the session. 

In the course of the month numerous meetings have taken 
place Um)ughout the country, both among the dissenters 
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tnd among the adherents to the establiahed church, with a 
view of eliciting expressions of public opinion on the mattors 
likely to enter into the expected ministerial plan of ecclesi- 
astical reform. Deputations have also been sent to the 
prime minister by both parties. The question of the repeal 
of the house and window taxes has been agitated at different 
meetings in the metropolis. In the beginuing of the month 
a meeting was held at the Crown and Anchor, on the sub- 
ject of the repeal of the corn-laws, when resolutions in favour 
of that object were carried unanimously. A few days ago 
an attempt was made to commence the agitation in this 
country of the Irish repeal quesliqn ; hut although some of 
the most notorious parliamentary and other advocates of the 
cause attended and spoke, the success they mct.with does 
not seen! to have been very encouraging. 


FRANCE. 

Tiiottoti there lias been mucli violent discussion in the 
chambers, and some outrageous displays of party feeling in 
the courts of justice, few c\ents of lasting importance lia\c 
occurred in this country. 

Judging from all recent occurrences, and the attHude of 
the government and people of I'Vance, we think it may be 
concluded tliat the system of moderation is triumphing alike 
over the ultra liberals and tli^e nllra-nn alisl.>. The Iasi, 
indeed, are now scarcely to be mentioned as a jiarty. Much 
of this stale rftlungp, wdncli in our opinion is the" happiest 
state fill- b^*anee, has indispulabl\ lu'cn bi'iuight about In the 
address, t?d(*nts, and firmness of character of J^oms Phihjipe. 
His government ma} be fur short ol‘ perfeetion ; hut, without 
him, what would have heeii thi‘ eondition of France aiiJl of 
all Europe? It is the very madness of party m those who 
.lo, ireeatc the impracticalile Molciice of the democratic 
spirit, to continue, as the) do, in thi'. countrv and elsewhere, 
to re])n*sent the King ot tlie Fieiuh as a eaititf that ought 
to lie hurled from Ins throne. Can they not .see that there 
is nothing hetween liini and the horrors of a prolonged 
TevoUuioii ’ 

At the opening of the chamhers, Marshal Soult, as mini- 
ster of war, prop osed that the army should he raised to 
C?70,0l)0 mi'll; hut on tin* represeiiiations of a eommittee of 
the Chamber of Deputies, he deducted GO, OOP fioni the 
number he Jieforo considered ni'cessary. It appears that 
these GO, 000 men would lia\c hunlcned llic budget with one 
million and a half sterhiig. 

In the eoiiiNc of an altercation in the chamhers, M. 
Dul(»ng, an ultra liberal niemht'r, called General Rugeaiid 
the Darlu'ss of Jhrnj s ^no/rr. A duel, in which M. 
Dulong fell, W’as tlie eoiiseijnciicc’. A ]nihhc funeral and 

roccssion to the cemclerv oi' Par hi CVirn'.vc wa.s attended 

y General l/afayeltc, and many otlicr jicrsons of strong 
political opinions. An insurrection, or, at least, an affray 
W'as expected ; but the go^ernnleut took every necessary 
precaution to preserve order, which seems scarcely to lunc 
been interrupted. 

No inconsiderable portion of the lime of the chambers 
and of the government has been occupied by the subject of 
new'spapers and the press. On the 1st oftFebruary, the 

Tribune,” the “ Quotidienne,” and the ** Corsaire,” w'orc 
seized for their animadversions on an article in the “Journal 
dos D6bats,” which designated Louis Philippe the mo.st 
honest man in his dominions. The “National” was sub- 
jected to a ministerial prosecution ; and it is complained, 
that by an infraction of an article regarding the liberty of 
•the pri!ss, in the now charter of 1 830, the proprietors of this 
paper w’cre tried and condemned by th^ judges and not by 
a jury. The conductors of the “ Qiiotidienne ” were’ also 
brought to trial for having inserted in their paper a letter 
■written by Count Kergorlay, refusing his (the Count's) alle- 
giance to J.(Ouis Philippe, but enthusiastically professing it 
to the Duchess of Berry’s son, as Henry V., and legitimate 
fong of France. In tnis cause, M. Berryer, the partizan, 
■counsellor, and somowhile companion of the Duchess of 
Berry in La Vcnd6e, acted as counsel for the defendants, 
and displayed even more of the spirit of the Carlist party 
than was shown in the ridiculous article that led to the pro- 
secution. Count Kergorlay j^as also tried ; but» it is said, 
both the Count and the paper were tried by jury, 
both were acquitted. But we hove not yot done With neW's- 
paper warfhre. Apirimosition was made in the Chamber of 
l^puties to proeeoute M . Cabet, a member, for on article in 


the “ Populoire/* which iwiMal is hit own property, and 
chiefly written by himself. M.wCabet made a curioiu de- 
fence, and accused ministers of having taken into their |Siy 
another paper, of questionable morality, commonly stylyiid 
“ Figaro, ’ but by M. C., in addition, “ tpe infamous journal 
of ail infamoui^overnment.” A vi(jA(^t altercation, full of 
personalities, ensued. M. D'Argout, the minister of the 
interior, went so far in reply, that a duel WO# expectedlae- 
tween him and the newspaper member, buit Jpiy properly 
friends, and the house generally, interfered uiis occasion. 
It was decided, however, by a coAsiderablo majority of votes* 
that M. Cabtt should be prosecuted for his article. 

The attention of the chambers was also callo^^ 
number of penny and halfpenny publications, mssiy of 
which, exhibiting an infamous compound of obsceni^ l^ld 
sedition, are con.staiitly hawked about the streets ofEariSy 
and exposed in every direction. Without much difficulty^ 
rnini-sters procured a law prohibiting tlio sale of papers or 
pamphlets in the streets by vendors not furnished with a 
government license. By withdrawing this license from 
such as shall sell any things offensive to morality, and con- 
trary to public order, it is calculated that an end may be 
put to a dangerous and disgraceful practice which has too 
long obtained. The e\ il character of some of these low-prioed 
sheets has not lieen, and, in fact, scarcely can be exaggerated; 
but we doubt wlietlier it would he a measure of wisdom to im- 
pose a stam])-(lufy on a/l these cheap publications to check'the 
sms of part oftlii'in. Would it not happen in France as it 
lias hu[)pened in England? AVouId not too good destroy and 
oullne the bad? As it is, we believe the “Magasin Pitto- 
resque,” and other montorious works of that nature, are 
widely circulated in the departments, whilst the seditious 
and iinnioral works are almost confined to Paris, Lyons, 
and one or two olliers of the great cities. Must, then, the 
great body of the pi ople in the provinces, not procure inno- 
cent iiniusoment and information for two sotiffj because a 
minority m the capital cun purchase indecency, sedition, 
and blasphem) , for the same sum? We believe, however, 
that the clause relating to the general stamp duty here 
alluded to, has been struck out»of the bill. 

• On the 13th of February, M Thiers, the minister of com- 
merce and jiublic w orks, produced to the chambers his pro- 
ject of a law for the partial alteration of the French custom- 
house S)stem. This w as preceded by an exposition of the 
former systems, and of the one now proposed, after mature 
deliberation, us the best adapted to secure both the agricul- 
tural and nianiifiictunng interests of the kingdom. But we 
have already treated tins subject at length, at p. 25 of our 
present Number. 


SPAIN. 

We mentioned in our last monthly retrospect, that it was 
expected that one of the first acts of the new ministry would 
be the convocation of the Cortes. This important mcasuro 
has not ) et taken place, but it is generally asserted that the 
gu^e^nmeut of the Queen Regent has been diligently em- 
ployed in preparing the way for it. Neither the Cortes of 
1812, nor that of 1820, was called together or constituted 
according to the old laws of vSpain, and it is now assumed, 
that, by referring to, and scrupulously observing, tliose old 
laws and constitutional forms, the two estates — the nobility 
and church — mau be reconciled and identified with the 
liberal system. 

Ministers have, therefore, been seeking for precedents in 
old times for the mode of convocation ; and this circumstance, 
added to the fact that the measures proposed must be Sub- 
mitted to the council of Castillc, to the council of state, and 
to that of regency, may account for a little delay. It is 
better that this great step be taken wisely than hastily. As 
wc expect, however, very soon to receive the intelligence of 
the Cortes being called to Madrid, with all the impovt^t 
details of their fonjiption, we need merely say, at pre^nt, 
that there are to bo^o chambers, or an upper and a lower 
house. 

In the meanwhile, the public press of Sbw is acting with 
quite as much freedom as any existing Ettopean constitu- 
tion tolerates. At Madrid, nbwspiCpei^ reviews, and other 
periodical works have spruhg up, ant^'q^ffiaue to flourish. 
We are induced to believo, Mat we'Wkfiyy nope, that these 
productions will practicability, and 

plitical wisdom, th^ gen^tly characterised those which 
inundated the Spanish cap&tu in 1821, 1822, and 1823. 
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MAftcs;. 


The intutveotion in the northern pnmncos still continues, 
and though the Carli»ts have not gained possession of any 
considerable town or fortress, they seem to have lost little or 
no pound during the last month. They are said to be in 
such strength on the coast between St. Sebastian andTolosa 
as to have established a regular custom -houie line, where 
they impose duties on all goods passing thence into the 
interior, Don Carlos, however, fur whom they are in arms, 
still skulks in Portugal, and Count Torreuo has been sent 
by the Quecft Regent from Madrid to Santarem. to require 
from Dom Miguel the immediate expulsion of the pretender. 
The queen could scarcely have expected this demand to be 
^r»nipl*cd with. Indeod, there has been a talk at Madrid of 
effecting iho expulsion of Don Carlos by sending two Spanish ! 
columns, of 6000 men each, across the Portuguese frontier. | 
But the queen's troopsdiave still work to do within her own i 
territories, and the lamentable state of her finances prevents, | 
for the moment, any considerable augmentation of the army. ' 
A correspondent of the “ Times ' describes her forces now in ! 
the field as very badly dressed and equipped, but of late 
years every Spanish corps would have had this appearance 
in the eyes of one only accustomed to sec the armies of the 
north of Europe. j 

The few battles whitdi have taken place in the Biscayan 
provinces and in Navarre, as they have led to no u**cat re- ; 
suit, would scarcely merit notice, lint for the ferocity with 
which they have been fought. It appears to be resolved on , 
both sides to give no quarter. The Huccesses of the qiieeirs 
arms have thus all cost very dear, and have been sullied 
by cruelty. But she has not been uniformly successful. ' 
Valdez and El Pastor, two of the most devoted of her com- j 
manders, were severely checked on ditVerent points at tlie ■ 
beginning of February. At Madrid, a commission has been | 
appointed to examine the terms on which all Spanish loans j 
since 1823 have been contracted, the expected result of 
which is to recommend to the present g<nornment an attempt 
to compound with some of them ou the ground that they 
were, a/) prinnpio, unfair and usurious. We beluwe, indeed, 
that the terms of .some of these hjaus raised at Pans were 
such as astonished financier>^^ but. in spite of this, we doubt 
whether the shareliolders wil! readily submit to a reduction 
of their claims. Arc the Cortes loans to he acknowledged 
by the Spaninh court, and to be settled by coinpo.sition ui 
the same manner? 

An extensive change is taking place nmong the diplomatic 
and consular agents ; all the ambassadors and others \ilio j 
have identified themselves with iIk? old absolute sv-tein j 
being recalled, and their places filled by men of more liberal 
notions. It is said that J/abrador, while representing the | 
Spanish court at Rome, has been intriguing in favour of 
Don Carlos, and this, from our proMous knowledge of iluil ' 
(liplornatist’K character and tastes, we can easih credit. 

It anpears the government of the Queen Regent has 
granted a complete amnesty, with immediate permission to 
return to their homes, to all the ex-deputies of the C’ortes, 
assembled by the revolution of 18*20, who may now be in 
exile in consequence of opinions expressed by them in their 
capacity of deputies. i 

Among the new ambassadors appointed by the court of! 
Madrid are Count Florida Blanca to England, and the i 
Duke de Frias to France. i 


chivalroua feeling, all magnanimity and meroy towards, m 
fallen foe, are banished iVom this unnatural warfare. Th# 
taking of Leiria by Saldanha was expected to lead to the 
immediate fall of Coimbra, whore the Miguelites are said ta 
possess no good moans of defence. Saldanha, indeed, 
calculated not only on this event, but on being soon able to 
drive Dom Miguel and his main army bac£ upon Elvav, 
where they would be obliged to consume their resourcea* 
j and would also be liard pres.sed by the Spaniai-ds.. As yet,, 

I however, Coimbra has not fallen, and Dom Miguel remains 
I at his old position, Santarem, which is at the distance of only 
I two days’ march from Lisbon. Indeed, his partizans have 
since bad the spirit to make two attacks on the Pedroites in 
one day. rOne of these was on Saldanha's forces, the other 
on the troops commanded by the Duke of Terceira.* Mean- 
whWe. it is said theMiguelit(‘s have suffered great privations, 
and that now they arc almost reduced to despair hi/ (ha 
u'cnit of lobacco. This last will not appear a trivial mreum- 
staiice to those who are acijiiaiutcd with the habits of the 
Portuguese or Spanish soldier. An epidemic disease and 
sickness have also pre\ ailed at Santarem. The Infanta 
Donna Maria, the sister uhke of Dom Pedro and Dom Miguel, 
lias been among tlie vicliuis. It is supposed by some that 
a letter sent from Santarem to the court at Lihbon, and 
which was returned hj Dom P<‘dro unopened, merely con- 
tained an annoLincoment of tins death. On leanimg the 
melancholy e\ent, the coui-'i put on niourning, and Dom 
Pedro appeared to he deeply afl'ceted ; but Doiii Migiud is 
said to liave been seen a few da}s afte*: the tVi’ease of his 
sister galhtping on a white charger along the hues Saii- 
tareiii in apparent uiiconceni. 

Fresh protests have ap[»eared against the government of 
Dom Pedro at Eishon, and elsewhere. A ceitain Da Cuiilia 
declares, that during the ex emperor's siaj .A Ojiort i and 
at Lisbon, he has sacnfieed more victims 1(^ arliitrarv iiuwer 
thiui Dom Miguel has dmie during lus whole reigii. Mu'*h 
of this IS. no doubt, th(“ exagg(*ralion ol’ an eiiemv ; but, 
Irom facts and the s1at(‘ of public feeling at Lisbon, we aro 
inclined to believe that Doin Pedro Inis much to learn 
belbie he can obtain the cliaraeUu' of a (‘onslilutional 
sove eign. 

It i', stated in recent letters fiom Lisbon, that the i*om- 
mand of the Pcdioite arm) bidou* S.int.irem has been t'aken 
from the Duke of Terceira and given tu SirTliuiivds Stubbs. 


(iEKMANY. 

The Congress, assciribh'il at \ leiina proceeds in jealous 
mystery. dVo have s( arcidy heard even a conjecture us to 
the measures eontomiilateil or the matti'i's discussed, except 
that Prince Mettcrmch s opening speech alluded eiHirely to 
the internal affairs id' Germany. 

A treaty has, lio\vc\cr, appeared in the Vienna piqiers, 
signed h\ the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, 
and the King of j^russia, the three eoqiartitriner,^ of Poland, 
by vvbn li lliC'-e sovereigns engage that persons who commit 
/ui'h frra’itu? and crimi s ol the liki' nature in the Polish 
dominit/iis ajipcrtaiiung to either of the throe }K}vvers, shall 
he refused asylum or inotectioii in the dominions belong- 
ing to the other two. 


PORTUGAL. j 

In Lisbon the preparations for the assembling of the national I 
Cortes are in rapid progress. A convent has been fitted up | 
for the peers, and a new wing is adding for the chamber of ' 
deputies. j 

military operatiorts, though still indecisive, appear I 
to TTave been, on the whole, favourable to the Pedroites. | 
Marshal Saldanha, who was detached from the main body ! 
of Itonna Maria’s army before Santanpm with a corps of 
wnsiderable force, has taken the town of l..ciria from the 
Miguelites. Here, again, success has been accompanied 
by horrible cruelty. The garrison, consisting of about 
resistance, that on the Pedroite 
side th^ero only one man Wounded, and yet the greater 
part of thft Migtt^itet were put to the sword. 

AAor some skirmislung between detad^ents of Ae 
anniek, Saldanha entered Torres Novas in force, ai£l here 
alsckiy to the general's own despatches, his troops 

Slaughtered the fugitive Miguelites with savage fury. All 


The Baron de We«seuhuvg, the Austrian minister to the 
LMnifcieiicc fur the I'Ot tleiumit of the Dutch and Belgian 
qui‘stion, has been recalled by bis court, in conseijiience, it 
IS said, of Lord ralrner'^loii's having refused to reopiui the. 
discussion, or rather to go buck and discuss over again 
matters already setped as the basis of the arrangement of 
those difficult affairs. 

Tlie Duchy of Baden lias refused to join the German 
commercial league headed by Prussia, and the government 
of Nassau, by concluding a commercial treaty with France, 
has raised another impediment to the new continental 
system. 

At Nuremberg in Bavaria, 2800 men have been raised 
for the service of King Otho, and of these 1 700 have safely 
arrived in Greece. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Wr regret to state that the trammillity of a very interesting 
part of this country has been disturbed by turbulent men 
who had enjoyed its hospitality. A number of political 
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vefegeM, cbieflf Poleg and Italiang, who were fbr lome 
short time settled at Carouge, a village belonging to the 
very small canton of Geneva, and not a mile from the gates 
of that city, gave some uneasiness to the government, by 
allying themselves with a body of disaffec^ persons who 
wanted to imitate the example set them at Basle and other 
pArts of Switzerland, and split the miniatusc state, which is 
not so large as an English parish, into two, Geneva Town 
and Geneva Country. This uneasiness on the part of the 
Genevese govern men t was incTeased by intelligence received, 
that foreign refugees from other parts were arriving on the 
shores of the lake in great numhej;s, and with the intention 
of striking a blow. This blow, however, was not directed 
against Geneva, but to the opposite coasts of Savoy, and 
was intended to revolutionize the country on both sides the 
Alps, and hurl the present King of iSardiniaiVom histlirofle. 
The numbers arc differently stated, but it appears that 
about 400 men, Polos, Piedmontese, other Ttali.ins, and a 
few of them German and French, crossed the lake at dif- 
ferent points and concentrated near Villegratide in Savoy. 
They wore commanded by the Polish General Romarino, 
who expected two other generals of liis own country to join 
lurn. The Savoyards, who are a poor, in some instances 
an oppressed, hut a contented people, remarkably averse to 
revolution, instead of joining tlieir standard, looked on :n 
passive astonisliment or lied. Romarino then recommemded 
a retreat : some rushed hack tothcir boats in tlie greatest 
confusion, and made their wav across the lake ; the rest 
were set upoK**l)y some of the King of Sav(linia's dragoons 
and carhi idlers, and \Mth their (Jcuoral Romanuo retreated 
with loss and ditliriilty to the Genevese territory, across the 
frontier of vhich the rovnlisl troops, of c{)ur*.e, did not (JdI- 
low them. Il(‘re, li owcmm-, it hecaiiic tlie imjieralivci duty 
of the Genovese government to dl^arm them.* I’o this end 
the C(}yitniu:rnts or militia of the little mnlon were drawn 
out. On thj arrival of ili(*ir p irlizaus fiom Garougo, and 
some disaffected mcchann’s fioni GeiU'va, the ivfugrcs re- 
vised to 111 ) down tlicn* arms, and hr(*aking ihroiigli tlio 
militia, ninrcli(‘d on to Geneva, witli the hope of an insiu- 
rection in that city. Put Geneva remained perfectly quiet, 
and another ])orUon of the unlit la nudiM* anus williin the 
town, assumed an attitude llnit was not to be trilled with. 
With the assistance of s.iiik* mihtia from the contiguous 
canton of Vaud, the Genevese ha\(‘ been enabled to dispose* 
of these troublesome strangers for the present; but if these 
madmen persist in such conduct, \sheu‘ are ihev to expect j 
a place of refuge ? Now that their \Mld plan h,is filled, they | 
talk of treuL-hery, and, \iitli then iqiologists, ussume that | 
they were Idinded and led into it hv the emissaries .4 the , 
Holy Alliance, wliifli Mislie^ to e-.t,ildisli a pretest hy winch 
the Polnli, Italian, and other r^'fiigees may he expelled , 
from m')\l of the countries ol* 1'au*o])c, and rendered olijects i 
of dislike and suspicion in dfl ! 


RUSSIA. 

The emperor has hem legislating for school masters: in 
this as in many ollu'r respects, he is a much less liberal 
Sovereign than his fri'Oid Sultan Mahmomf. A law has 
been puhlishi'd which must ine\it,ihly lia\e the cflect of 
chocking the progress of education m the country of ICnrope, 
which, next to Turkey, most requires edueation. No .sidiool 
is permitted to he opened, and no individual, under sc\ere 
penalties, is to give private iristruclion without a formal 
license from government. All schools and place.s of edu- 
cation whatsoever are to he placed iindegthe surveillance of 
what will, in fact, form a part of the Rnssian police. 

Wo may expect that Nicholas, in another iika^o, wall 
prescribe the hooks that ai*e to bo read hy the Muscovites of 
the rising generation, from the primer to the political cate- 
chism of passive obedience,- - at which last point, we suppose, 
education is to stop. 

Reports, which seem worthy of credit, state that a new 
treaty, between the Emperor and the Sultan, more favour- 
able to Turkey than that of Adrianoplc, was signed at 
St. Petersburg on the 27th of January. By this hew 
arrangement Russia is to lessen the debt already due by the 
Porte^ to relinquish a portiolh of Moldavia and Walktchia 
immodiatelyf and ultimately to restore the whole of those 
principalities. 


TURKSY. 

As far as his internal government is conoemed, the Sultin 
seems just now to be acting wisely. He is freeing com- 
mcrco from the nightmares that oppressed It in the shape 
of monopolies ; that upon olive oil ^a'been removed, and 
several others have been almost entirely abolished. lie is 
founding some schools at Constantinople on Ae Lancas- 
terian system, where instruction will bo placed' within the 
reach of the piwrer orders. He has permitted his CSiristian 
subjects to build new churches. 

On the other hand, the Pasha of Egypt is said to be 
I nppjpssing lii.s new subjects in Syria with excessive tax- 
j ation, and he is carrying on a desolating war for the subju- 
gallon of the island of Candia, where the Turkish and the 
! Greek population seem equally opposed to him. His ad- 
I miral, Osnmii Noureddm Paslia, has lied from his service 
and arrived at Constantinople, where he has been received 
: Aviih distinction. Osman, who has had the advantage of a 
; European education, enjoy.s the reputation of being a well- 
informed, clever man, of very polished manners. 


I SOUTH AMERICA. 

At the moment ivhcn, from tho changes in the politics of 
Spam, tliere is a prosjicct that that country will soon grant 
llu‘ long and most uselessly withheld recognition of the 
iink'pcndcnce of the South American Slates, we doubly 
regret to see that part of the world again overclouded with 
dihcord and anarchy : but so it is. Since we last wrote, 
j iiitclligciice has been received that in-.iirrection or civil war 
I was aeain raging m Mexico, Chili, and Brazil. In the first 
of these sla.tes, the president Santa Anna has been re- 
called from tho country, whither he* had retired to recruit 
In'; iK'altli, which had been impaired in previous campaigns, 
to take the field again and command .another army, with 
which his success seemed rather doubtful. Wo have no 
certain details in relation to lh (4 present partus or factions 
m either of tliese throe re.->th}ss states, but m Brazil it 
appears that tlie throne of Dom Pedro's infant son is in 
jeoparth . 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS. 

i)ccrml^er 10. — The acrount« from Per^i.i, wliidi uiinoiitice the 
death of Al>l)is Meer/.i, ihe sou of the .Sli.ili, add, thiit the Shah 

hiniM’lf w.i'. tlan^oroiisly ill, and ihe new-^ of dc.iili dady looked 

for. But -hould that e\rnl happen no dislurbiiue is anlicl paled, 
as e\ery ihiiifr :inlhon/cd the hope that ihe ^oa of Abbas Mcerza 
would sneered his gr.mdfalher opposition. 

Jiinuun/ 12. The Coplaina-fteneral of (\'vtaIo!)ip and Castile, 
Ll.iuder and Quesada l)a\e expressed iheir salisl.irtion with the 
(dian^c in the Spanish minislrv, and hnve sent m llieir adiiesion to tho 
m\\ order of tfi.nqs. In Navarre, General Valdez is said to have 
I routed a considerable body of Carlist insurgents, 

; 14. At thi> (kite the dillerenccs between Don Pedro and his peers 

■ h.atl been made up. The Duke of Terccira had been despatched to 
lake tlie command of the army before Santarem, while S ddanha liaii 
' oiilcis to clear the country of the IMigueh'es at the head of 5000 
! men. 

I lr>. Saldanha at the bead of a strong detachment entered Leira. 

I 20. At an intersiew between the deputation of the Nottingham 
I meeting of Dissenters and E.irl Grey, Ins lord'.iiip is stated to have 
declared the disposition nf himseil and colleagues to relieve the Du- 
scuterb from the disabilities connected with marriage, burial, regii- 
tralum, and such matters ; but said that he would give his .strenuous 
opposition to every attempt to remove the estahlishmcnt ; considering 
it the sicrcd duty of c\ery government (u maintain an establishmeni 
of religion, 

21. A .jontrovcrsial meeting was held at tlie Burton Rooms, when 
the doctrines of St. Simonianism were advocated hy Dr. Prati, and 
those of Mr. Robert Owen by himself. The latter, in hi.s speech, took 
occasion to announce, ihat, although there was not yet one rational 
man on earth, the time of human regeneration woiihl very speedily 
commence. 

25. liord Althorp declined to receive a' deputailon of the West- 
minster Central Committee for therepeal oC^ aia^ssed taxes, stating 
that he had already received deputations eA^ibe fubjec^ from almos* 
every t|uarter of the metrop<dii^ and that ndiiiatera him already det^ A 
mined on the course to be j^iirsu^d wtlb^ regard to the taxc;,^ 
question. 

25. About twenty minutes before 3 o'clock this morning, a si^ 
and rather violent trembling of the earth was felt at Portsmouth. ^ 
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cffecU^vm more'lipparent at .CVicbailsffir, Bpiswor^i^^fiavaikt, waA 
Purbrockfvbcra in minyof hbatte tba tonvuUlv^ tnbtion thook 
tlw forniUirei and appaafed to ibraatan destruction (u the premUea. 
^ A shock of sioiiUr violence and duration was felt at Portsmouth 
About twenty years sinof r , # 

‘ 26. The All^meine Zeituap^-mtes, that oo account of the re- 
•«ent law upon the press in OreMe, exacting heavy pecuniary security 
from the editors of journals, none have appeared in that country, in- 
.'ibmiation concerning which is therefore only obtainable frdm private 
aources. 

27. The Chamber of Deputies awarded pensions to the widows of 
tjlenerals Jourdan and Decaen, but refused them to those of Dau- 
jnespil and Gerard, alleging, that the latter officers bad not rendered 
distinguished military services to their country. 

29. The lower parts of Wapping, Sbadwell, Limehou^o, Lambeth, 
-and the 8tlfapd, were flooded, about '4 o'clock this morninf;^, an 
overflow of the ThameSi Much com in the warehouses was da- 
maged and carried away. Many poor families, whose dwellings were 
inundated, auflered severely. In some houses tlie Inmates were 
awakened by the water coming into their beds. Watermen were 
employed to take the people from one street to another in Shadwell 
and Wappitif, On Tower Wharf the water rose so high as to reach 


-etores were deposited. Many of the decayed stones of the piers of 
Blackfriars Bridge were carried away. This overflow seems to have 
been owing to the sudden change of the vmd from the south-west to 
the north-east, and the addition oT the land-waters occasioned by tlic 
late heavy and long continued rains. 

— The Duke of Wellington was unanimously elected Chancellor 

the University of Oxford, in .the room of ilic late Lord (iienville. 
Sir Robert Peel had previously declined to he nominated. The cere- 
mony of the iiibtallation took place at Apsley House on (he 7th of 
February. 

— The court of King’s Bench sentenced a fishmonger to pay a fine 
of 50/. for selling unsound fish in duly list. lie had been twice let 
' off for similar ofienecH on the payment of costs. It wns the fust pro- 
secution of the kind on record. 

30. Information from Calcutta states, that a most destructive 
earthquake had occurred at Katmeodoo and its \rcinit),h\ which 
10,000 houses and from 600 to BOO persons were destroved in the 
several towns of the \alley, and it was teared that the nnvclnef would 
be extended far beyond its limits. The drought m \drions parts of 
Indi^ continued. In the Alwas country the htai was excessive ; the 
cattle had died in great numbers, and the whole country was covered 
with decaying bones and carcases. 

Ol J 


Icmnean vault, tilled with ganpowder, ^ dlictveiid, fufflcieiit In 
quantity ip load ten carta. ■ This dej^osit muat h«ve be^ made At a 
very distant period, as the aurface is covered with treea, 001110 of 
u^ich are apparently upwards of one hundred ytars old. 

^rd Teignmouih died at the advanced age of 83. His Lord- 
ship wtA formerly Oovernor>General of India, and President of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, from the period of its institution. 
As an author, hii principal work ia a ^ Life of SirWilliam Jonea,** 
with whom he was intimately acquainted. 

15. All business suspended at Lyons, in consequence of a general 
strike of the workmen for higher wages. The original strike was 
begun among the working weavers of a certain description of shawls 
and shagged itticles ; but in consequence of the combination among 
the diflerent classes of w'orknien, the stoppage of one led to the sus- 
pension of Jill. 

19. Mr. Baron Barley retired from the Exchequer ben<fh, and has 
bean created a baronet. 

— Mr. Wombwell’s celebrated lion, Wallace, and a tigress, escaped 
from the caravan at Worksworth, on the way to Newhaven fair. ..The 
lion, alter having destroyed several cattle and sheep, and killed one 
man, wa<< secured by the able management of the keepers, but not 
until it bad received some severe wounds. Every exertion was made 


the cellars in the interior of the Tower wheie some Government A to secure the tigress ; but this object could not be effect^ until she 


31. This day a meeting wa^ held at the Crown and Anchor tavern, | Dr. Babington. 
for the mirnovA of fiefriftiiKr nn tlip pfririnnl mn.ink iif iilttstinincr i i . 


had killed a woman with a child in her arms, and a boy about eleven 
years of age ; ami had herself been so severely wpunded as not to 
be expected to ictovcr. 

The Postmaster- (I’encr.al has determined on abolishing the whole of 
the privileges enjoyed by ihc i lerks of the post-office, as regards the 
transmission of a dealing in nev spapers, wnelhcr English or foreign. 
The privileges will loase, so far as English newspapers, and the cir- 
cuI.Uion of them in the Uiiiled Kingdom, arc concerned, on the Tith of 
April next. A compensation is proposed to*be made to thti, clerks of 
the post-offire only in those cases where their privileges, as in the 
instance of foreign newspapers, arc sanctioned by an Act of Farlia- 
meil. 

The Ilome-Ofhcc lately issued a paper, directing one of the magis- 
trates at each of ihc metropolitan police-offices, to examine personally 
the public-houses and gin-shops in their respective districts, in order 
to .ascertain whether they liave all the necessary convenience for a 
working in.m to cook his dinner. 

La^ meetings h.ivc been extensively held throughout the country 
this month, foi the purpose ol ic-olvmg on declarations of attachment 
to the established church. ‘ . 

The Slim of 1300/ luis been raised by Fuhscriplion for the election 
of a suitable monumeut in St. Paul's Ciilbcdral, to the memory of the 


' for the purpose of deciding on the most efficient means of obtaining 
a Kimoval of the bread tux grievance;” when it was resolved to peti- 
tion Parliament fur tiie removal of (he existing duties on (oieign 
corn, by such assigned gradations as to the wisdom of the legislature 
shall sqgm meet.” 

— A convention ha? been made between France and Belgium, 
whereby it is agreed that all fugitives, Tor crimes and oflenccs nut po- 
litical, are to be reciprocally delivered up by each country. 

Feb. 1. Captain Augustus Walhen, of the 15th or King’s Hussars, 
'having been charged with insubordinate and unufficer-hke conduct, 
tending to the injury of military discipline, by his commanding officer, 
Litut.-CoU Lord firudenell, was brought to trial before a Court Mar- 
tial, held (U Cork. The Court, in declaring Capt. Watlicn honourably 
acquitted of each and of all the charges, strongly animadverted on the 
system of espionage which the accuser had established in his regiment ; 
in consequence of which, his Majesty, in approving and rouhrming 
the finding of the court, directed the removal of Lord Drudciicll fiom 
his command. 

— ITio wind having at last shifted to the northward, it is calculated 
that at least 900 vessels will have simultaneously set sail fiom the va- 
rious ports in the Channel, and from Briatol, the Welch ports, Liver- 
pool, and Ireland. Many of these outward-bound vessels have been 
detained since the middle of November; and the \o>s by the deten- 
tion will be very great to the merchants and shipowners. 

— The Franatort Gazette states, after accounts from St. Petersburg 
v>f this date, that a caravan of 328 camels li.nd set out from Oren- 
burgh, and another of 12U2 camels from Troitzt, with goods to the 
Amount of 746,423 rublej. both destined for Bucliaria. 

3. Messrs. Telfoid and Palmer, the engineers have arrived at Dover, 
'ior the purpose of surveying the harbour, and reporting their opinion 
•n iu present state, which is so bed that for the last three months it 
has frequently been impracticable, for a week together, for vessels to 
«nter. This has arisen, it appears, chiefly from the effect produced 
' by the tides and heavy seas on the shingle of which the beach is for 

toe most part composed. ^ 

4. Four convicts belonging to the hulks at Woolwich, died after a 

hours' illness, in consequence of having eaten a coot^derable quan- 
tity of hcmloek, which they mistook for wild celery. - 

4 . Ip AO i^on near Vlttori^, between. £3 Pastor and tho^enist in- 
soffs^ a defeat, and sustained ipueh in .eotno 

eobOBS of doubtful result. No qaarCsr teas given oir4tber 

omiiR' 

alsOv^ I^U digging for the purpose of draining a pasture belonging to 
6laugfi>bit«au de U MilU^re, canton of Cauh'O, in the Vienne, a sub- 


Leltcrs from Sjilncy New South Wales, of the 17lli of August, 
stale the aniviil lline ol the first vessel vvitli fiee female setllcis, 215 
in number ; and the result of tlic experiment is higlily satisfactory 
In three days, go less than 180 of them were cnga;$ed ; and there 
was no doubt that the whole of them would in a few days be pro- 
vided for, 

P.ipers from Frccmanllc, Western Australia, have been received to 
the 21 si of August. They exhibit astonishingly high prices in articles 
of ordinary consumption: mutton hemg 1st. Gtl. per Ih.; fowls, 5i each; 
fresh butler, 3jt per lb. ; pol.itoes, 4d. per lb. ; pork. 1«, fid. per lb.’; 
eggs, 4v. per dozen ; hay, 10/. per ton ; and vegetables 3d. per dish. 
There was no fresh beef. 

At Martinique it appears thaf^n attempt has been made by a party 
of free inuUlioes, to excite the slaves of that island to rebellion ; they 
had even pioceedcd so lar as to set hre to CRtateb, several of which 
were destroyed. The event was accompanied by a serious loss of 
life, 50 or (iO having been killed, and IBO taken prisoners with arms 
in their hands. 

The delails of the Slavery Emancipation Bill have been promul- 
gated throughout tlie Island of Mauritius, and appear to have given 
general satisraclion. 

Some disturblancc took place at Trinidad during the Cbriitmis 
hoIid,iys, in consequence of the Negroes refustng to work, without 
alleging any reason for the refusal. The military were called out, 
and the ringleaders, who were taken at Bon Accord, were punished; 
but at Cedar Hill a violent struggle ensued in consequence of tho 
Negroes endeavouring to prevent any of their party from being taken; 
eight, however, were secured. A cane plantation on the last men- 
tioned estate was set Hre to, and five acres destroyed before it cquIJ, 
be got under. Order was ultimately restored. 

’ II. Bourfienne, the author of the well-known ** Memoirs,” which 
give by far the dearest insight into the true character of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, died lately at Caen in a mad-house, 

Oft Sunday the llth February, the’ well-known Mr. John Thelwall 
died at Bath. He had commenced a series of lectures ou elocutiooi 
when he was interrupted by the disorder which proved fatal to 
him.' 


LOilDONt-OHABIJtB KmOBTt 9$$ LUDGATB 8TRBST. 


Friated by WiLUAM Clowbs, Daks 8trtet, Lambeth. 
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REPORT OF THE POOR LAW COMMIS- 
SIONERS. 

The subject of the Enf^liah pooi laws, including their his- 
tory as well as their piescnt state, 'was treated at tonsidci 
able length in tlie ‘ Supplement to the Companion to the 
Newspaper for July, ltf33. The prcbcnt papei. tlioitloie, 
will be niaibly devoted to an exposition ot the mcasuicii pio- 
posed to hib Majesty by the Poor Law Comnussioneis, v ith a 
tiew to remedj the principal cmIs of the existing s\stem , 
Befoio entering upon the subject, we wish to say a lew 
words respecting that feature in its ( haracter Kj wluch the 
present report mainly owes its supLiiouty o\ei all pivceclmg 
rcpoits—tac e\idcnce upon which it is based Undci tor- 
mer inquiiics the witnesses wtie Itw, and (liiell) drawn 
from particular (lasses For example,— ot the lhiit}-tlnee 
witnesses (a number ronsideiabl> above the avci ige) exa- 
mined belore the l.iOids Committee of 18 iO-1, about two 
thirds aic composed of magistiates and fanners, the (lasses 
who to many appeal inteieslcd m a mal admiiustiation ol 
the poor-laws. As compared with the aboNc, the ( haiadtx 
of the evidence collected under the present eoinuussion may 
be best gatheic*(l fioni the words ol the repoit itself 

“All evidence is necessarily sub jed to crioi, fiom the 
Ignorance, foi get fulness, oi misn pu scntatioii of tlu wit- 
nesses, and neccssaiily tinged by tlicii opinions and pn'ju- 
dicos. But in piopoition as the numbci of wftntssc', is 
increased, those sources of eiroi ha\e a tendenej^t^ (omnen- 
sato one anothei, and general icsults are aflbidcd more to 
bo depended upon than the testimony a lew witnesses, 
however .unexceptionable. The ^videnco contained in oui 
Appendix comes Irom every oqfilitty and every town, and 
from a ver) laigo proportion of evi^ the villages in Eng- 
land It IS deiivcci from many thousand witnesses, ot evciy 
rank and of eveiy piofession and employment, members of 
the two Houses ol Parliament, elergvmen, country gentU- 
men, magistrates, farmers, manufactuieis, shopKcepeis, aiti- 
sans, and peasants, diffcuiig in evciy coii^eivaAo dcgiee in 
education, habits, and interosU» and a^j|j|^eing only in then 
proGtiaal experience as to the matters ^in ques^in, in then 
general desciiption both of the mode m winch the laws lor 
the relief of the poor are administered, and of the conse- 
quences which have already resulted liom that ^j^n^piistra- 
tion, and in their anticipation of cortain further conse- 
quences from its continuance.*' * • ^ 

It maybe proper heio to add, that o^ho Appendix above 
alluded to, one port alone, Ap|ehd^ (B), edttendsto *treaily 
€000 folio pages. It consists of ii Digest orthe answers ^ 
the quenes cu"oulatcd over tj^e countiy by tjip Conn 
sloners, ai ranged in sush a vnanner W, 

one of the fifty-three ques(|ioi]||9 may ^ " 

«ub)60t, without the attention heifig distractc^ by the t 
T ontion of other matter, the answw trom^aoh parish re-r 
•curring in the same portion of each page ; and i( contains, 
perhaps tho most extensive, authentic, and vahio]^ body of 
Statists infonnatioa bverot^ot^in 

uboUgiQOieeMytOfacosH* Qotalro edit p. 5. 


• Rtpeirf,n» 
mut this urtkl^ 

VoL. II. 


excepting Doomtday book, upon which the CoafiftiSticxieM 
appoirfled by William I were employed six years, 
Commissioners of William lY. have scarcely con$tjy(ndd a 
louith of that time upon their moie arduous and, in a raoial 
^omt of view, lar moie impoilant undei taking. 

Allusion lias^beeq macto above to the magistrate dtadl 
farmers m the capacity ai witnesses. It is shown in the 
evidence collected under the commission to be a not uncom-. 
mon* impression among the larmeis that they pioflt by’^tha* 

* wance System in getting their labour partly paid for by 
Cl*'?. This n certainly one ot the primary and transient 
offucis of tbc system. But the farmei s 'advantage is 
icinporary, foi the ultimate and peimanent effects are thd 
(lesti uctiAtt of the labouiers skill and indii^tiy, and the 
iiisccunty and diminished" return his cmplojer's capiifir; 

m dword, the dcmorali/ation ef*the labourer and thia ruin 
ol tlic lariiar. 

llic (dsc of the magibtiates is ably and impaitially stated 
m the follow iiig passages ol tho report : — , 

“ Olu Appendix coqtams many complaints of the con* 
duct of magistiates. It is to he observed that much of this 
IS ex-paito evidence. w)uch the persona complained of had 
no opportunity of contradicting qrwOi^plaining, ami that the 
ovei'^ceiN fiofijjJjSrUjwn it was principally derived, may be 
snppo'»t d to hdv o been anxiofifl that the blame of mal-odmi- 
nistiation should rest on any p^ns hut themselves. It 
must be acknowledged, howevei, that m so large a body as 
the m igistidc y of England and Wides, invested w^ith powers 
sopxtcnsivc and so unconti oiled, Tascs of misconduct mvftt 
from time tq| time arise Admitting, as we are anxious to 
admit, the geneial integrity and intelligence of the magbi- 
tiacy, and the irapoitance of then servicos mthe aclminiB^a- ^ 
liop oi justice, we yet cinnot doubt that there are to*]!^ 
found among moiw than two thousand persons some excep* 
lion^ to tho geUDial chiraitei. But vve believe these ex- 
ceptions to be Idle, and that ma gicat majority of instances, 
so gical as to form the gen«Til rule, the magistrates have 
exii ised the powcis delegated to them by Qie poor-laws,^ 
not wisclv indeed, oi beneficially, but still with l^nevolent 
and* honest intentions, and that the mischief which they 
luiv« doneicv^as not tin icsult of self-interest or pafUahty, or 
timidity or negligence, butxvas lu pagl the necessary conse* 
quonce of their social pusition^^and of tho jurisdiction which, 
uas con tided to them, and m part arose from thaerrora 
lespocting the nature ol paupdfism and rehef which pre^ 
vailed among all classes at the time when the aUowanou 
system and the scale weie fust introduced, and stdl appear 
to picvail among the majority. Undei the influence of ioch 
opinions even good" intentions may beiomc mischievous. A 
more dangerous lUbtruinont cannot be conceived* than A 
public oflicer.^^ubJ^rteiV unptUed by benevolent sym* 
pat lues, armedji^ powci fiom which there ^is uO appeal* 
and misapprehencling the consequences of its exercise.'*' 

Tho punciple which the Qommissioners adopt as Ae basis 
of their proposed lemedial measures, and it is one tw 
boT. admitted by all except those who desire ^ 
labour of others, is that the condition of tlie person raceimjlt 
relief shall not be made So eligible as that of the whjpan^ ^ 
ent labourer of the lowest class. The report stau 
tesulf^of tho extoiisive inquuies made und^r^ifi q 
ai(m mto the owcunistanpes of tho labouring 

oj^ulittral loboufers, when m, omp' 

with otbdjjf qtasSsoB of labouroifi th ^ ^ 
have greatly ^advanced in condiUon— oonsaqu 
tion worse than 4hat of the independA 
labours, ^ ^ 

*»*» 

* Bsp<Mdi P*^93| octavo o& p. !$€« 
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The evidence nuoted in the report shows that the specific 
effects of the applic^ation of this principle have been, J. The 
conversion of paupers into independent labourers, and the 
Tcduction of rotes; 2. The rise of wages; 3. The diminu- 
tion of improvident marriages; 4. The increased content ofj 
the labourers, and the dimiipition of crime. 

Tins principle then being admitted, it was next to be 
considered what should he the general mode of legislation 
founded upon it. Here the Commissioners have taken their 
stand upon the ground of experience, and submit — 

“That those inodes of administering relief which have 
been tried wholly or partially, and have produced benelicial 
efll‘ets in some districts, be introduced, vith mo<lificatn)ns 
according to local circumstances, and carried into cmiiplete 
execution in all.’'’ 

The following are the chiof specific measures which they 
recommend for elfe/ding those purposes. We shall devote 
as large a space as our limits pcM-rnit ti) the exposition of ! 
those that, ftom their importance, mav most appear to de- 
mand it. 

That except as to medical attendance, and subject 
to the exception respecting ajiprenticeship lieivinRfler 
all relief whatever to the able-bodied ])ersons or to th^Tr 
families, otherwise than in well-regulated workhouses 
places where tliey may he set to work according to the 
spirit and intention of the Idd of Elizabeth), shall he de- 
clared unlawful, and shall cease, in manner and al periods 
hereafter specified ; and that all relief afforded in respei'l of ' 
children under the age of 1«, shall he considered as afforded I 
to their parciils.” | 

The Select Committee of the Commons, for 1S2S, w'cnt far I 
in the suggestion of remedies for the existing evils. I'hev , 
recommend the refusal of allowaTux' to labourers in aid of | 
wages— one fruitful source of mwchief. Thev also state! 
that the success of Iheir proposed aiueiiduients would de- i 
pend, in many c( uses, on the adoption of a Well-regulated l 
system ofworkliouse indur.try. But the exceptions made (o I 
the application of their rule (of refusing allowance) are sulU- , 
cieiit to neutralize, in a great degree, the luMiefits likely to 
arise from their otherwise excellent vecoiumcn<latu>ns. One ! 
of the exceptions is tomjiocary illness. Now, though a man 
cannot counl(‘rfeit old agct he can counterfeit Mckiie^s' or ' 
infirmity, as is repeatedly shown in the evidemee ol the, 
present Comini^sion.-I* And it is tlu' peculiar chaiaeteristic | 
of this Commission, that its iiiquiri(*s have ascertained and ' 
made manifest to all who are capahlc of being eonvinced hv i 
evidence, that the svstiMii of vvcll-regulaled workhousfs i', j 
the only plan by which their piiiiciple ol grunting relief to j 
the indigent can he* earned into full effect. " 

It is here ])ioper to notice the dislmctivin made bv the 
Commissioners het\v(‘eii purrr//f and By indi- 

gence is meant the slate of a person unable to labour, or 
unable to obtain, in return for his laliour, th<* means of suh- 
bistence. By poverty, the slate id' one who, in order to 
©btaiii a mere snhsi tence, is forced to have re -ourse to 
labour. It is for the relief of thi' firmer alone that a eoia- 
pulsory provision can be conteuiplateil by aiiv rational legis- 
ialor. To attempt an eleeinosy uar) luovision for tlie latter, 
xrould be to attempt to reverse tlii‘ laws of nature — to go 
•against that decree of Providence which .sn)s that man shall 
live by the sweat of his brow. A cry has been got up, hv 
those demagogues who subsist on the confiiijion of ideas 
which they produce in the minds of their dupes, with the 
purpose of working one of the fallaciesof confusion, by eon 
lounding the words poor and indigent. They represent the 
recommendation of the Cummibsi oners as an atteni])! to 
make poverty penal, —to deprive the ])our of their rights, and 
to treat them with cruelty. The poor are gi*eatly obliged to 
them, howev er the indigent may feel on the occasion. Nov% 
1)6 it understood, that within tlic term poor are compre- 
hended all those who have nc) accumulated labour or capital 
to live on ; who live, in short, on the labour, whetlier daily, 
weekly, quarterly, or yearly, of their hands or their heads. 
Would it not he doing the poor, as thus defined, a v%ry 
important service to draw a broad line of dia^nction between 
^era and those improvident, dissolute, and idle persons who 
desire to live on the labour of others ? Under the present 
sys^m all are alike degradetl. No prudence, Up d&gence 
No love ot independence is sufficient tei^ure inde- 
as the tollowing cases fully show. They wJso 
p. M6 ; octavo edit, p 261. 

t See particularly p. 153 of the Report--ovidence of Mr. Tidd 
Pratt. 



most forcibly show with how mtioh indulgence the vices of 
the present race of labourers ought to be received, sineo 
they^jnust be considered as the victims of a system almost 
unparalleled in the annals of mankind for its domomlizing 
power. They make us wonder rather that, in defiance of that 
system, such instances should still be to he found, than that 
the labourer abandons virtues of which this is the reward, 
and would lead us to infer, with Tui*got, that man muat 
have about him a natural goodness that is above the in- 
ffucnco of all that bad institutions can do. 

“ The case of a man who has worked for me, will show 
the effect of the parish system in preventing frugal habits. 
This is a hnrd-workivg, industrious man, named William 
Williams, lie is married, and had saved some money, to 
the* amount of about 70/., and hud two cows; he had also a 
sow and ten pigs. He liad got a cottage well furnished ; lie 
was a member of a benefit eluh at Meophain, from which 
ho reecivofl Ss. a-week when he was ill. He was beginning 
to learn to read and write, ahd simt his children to the Sun- 
day sdiool. He had n legacy of about 40/., but he got his 
other moiiev together b> saving from his fair wages as a 
waggoner. Some circumstances occurred, vvliich obliged 
UK* lo part vvilli him The cousequence of this labouring 
111 111 having been frugal and saved niouov, and got the cows, 
was, that no one would employ him, although his siijicrior 
j eha racier as a workman was well known in the parish. He 
' told me at the liiiie 1 was iihliged to part vuilh him, ‘ Whilst 
' 1 liave lliese things, 1 shall get no vvairk ; 1 must part with 
i them all; T must he i educed to a state beggary before 
I any one will emiiloy me.' I was*conipelled part with 
I liim at Michaelmas ; he has not yet got vvorlf, and Jic has 
no r haiict* of getting any until he has beconii’ a pauper ; for 
unhl then, the paupers will he preferred lo him. He cannot 
get work in lus own parish, and he will not he allowed to 
U('t any in Ollier parishes. Another instance of the srme 
kind occurred aln^ng^t my workmen. Thomas Hardy, the 
hrotlnw-in law of the same man, was an excellent workman, 
disehariied under snmlar cneumstaiices ; he has a very 
mdustnons wife. Thev have got two eovvs, a well-furnished 
cotta gt‘, an,l a ))ig and fovvlii. Now he cannot g(?t work. 
In- .in-'i' I'o has projiertv'. Tlie pauper will hi* preferred to 
linn, .iinl Ik* can (jualil\ himself I’or it only hy becoming a 
])anper Tf In* atl(>mpts to gel work elsi'whcre, bo is told 
that they do not want to fix him on the pansli. Both these 
are lini' vonng men. and as exeellent lahoiwrs as I could 
w i-'i to have Th * l.itti*r labouring man mentioned another 
instance, of a labouring man in another iiansh ( Hmi^i'ad), 
wlio had once liad more properly thkn Ik*, hut was obliged 
to consume ital), and is now' working on the roads."’*' 

Tin* folhiwmg <“as(' is of llu* same nature: — “ An nidus 
Irion-' vonitg man, wlio had bem a snldii*!-, and married a 
with a'nrotid. was diseliai gerl ; he rcturiud to Ills parish 
(Westhurv ), hut did not apply for relief. Mis wife, who is 
a re'pcetahli* woman, with Inm-elf, slept on straw ; they 
endnr<*d tin- !..re.ili'sf pnyation rathtn* than ro lo llu* parish. 
At leinph Ik* gnl regular em])lo\, at !iv. p('i week, TTi* now 
h(‘faiiK* etiiiifortahle ; Ik* furnished his lif)iise, and every- 
Ihiiiir was going on wvW till the* sU'in eommciieed, when he 
wa- min'iiiod he could not he employed any longer: and he 
could not ge^ labour till he consi'iiled lo h(* slennned at 3^, 
per vvi'ek, for which lie labours about three days. He is 
now- o!f the parish again liy his industrv , hut he told me the 
stem was l/. out of liw pocket last year, only for labour.”'(' 
linder the system of poor-law administration proposed 
hy the Commissioners, there is no danger of men like these 
IniMug to enlLi* a workhouse. The proper resources of such 
men against sickness and other casualties are savings 
banks and friemK*) societies; and the cases which those 
cannot provide against are the fitting occasions for the ex- 
ercise of charily. 

The view of tin* subject given above is fully borne out by 
the following eyidenec which expresses the sentiments of a 
large proportion of the most respectable mechanics : 
Launccloi Snowdon examined, — 

Are you acquainted with the operative classes? — Yes, 
having been a journeyman printer twenty years, and one 
half of the time foreman, and having been in different 
situations in our own societies, as well as connected with 
various other societies of operatives, I believe I am well 
acquainted with them. v 

♦ Report, p. 45, evidence of Mr. Hickson ; octavo edit. p. 78. 
f Report, p. 124 ; octavo edit. p. 221. 
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«* lir what way" do tfwgr regard the ftict of.asiy one of ilieir | 
body receiving parochial relief?—! know that none but the 
w<^t characters would ever think of applying foj; parish 
reiiof; and that the respectable workmen consider it dis- 
graceful. The other day, a list of those who received oul^ 
door parish relief was brought to a printing-office Oo be. 
print(jd. One of the men saw on the list the name and' 
address of one of the journeymen in the same office. This 
man was ohallongcd with the faca, which he did not attempt 
to deny. ’"Ho hud been rei*eiving as much as 6^. or8«. a 
week out-door relief, during two years, tor four chiliiren, 
although he had been in rf‘( eii)t of ;ni v. a week steady wages 
(hiving the same time. The men 4 ^f.lled the circumstance 
to the-emi)loycr, and lie was (liigjli:>rgt‘(l. 

“ Did tpey reiiuest that he miglit bo diBChargei ?^Thc 
proceeding was tantamount to that, and of course the master 
acceded. 

“ ljupposo the w'holo of tlio relief were regulated by an 
independent, or, say a (Jovemnieut autlionly, on a fixed 
rul(% that of not rcmloring the condilion of the pauper 
W'ithin the workhouse so good as that of the lowest class of 
workmen living by his labour out ol' ibe house?— That 
course. No reasonable man would, 1 sliould concei\(‘, o\pe(d 
to lime hia condition in Ibo workhoiHo bettered. I tlnnk a 
Go^enimcnl. authority would be mm-li (he best, ns (he parish 
officers are now, in ninety-nine cases mil ofa hundred, in- 
tcreated part its,"’*' 

Again Drj you find any produced hy men ob- 

taining paroehbil relief readils. whon tliey an* ou! ofNvoik, 
or have anytmng th^ matter witli them? — I ha\e alwav-, I 
seen lha?Sin‘n who ha\e had jraiish relief hu\e lieen vei*} | 
carekss of work and of their mone\ user afleru ards. It has 
also acted \ery iius(diiovousl\ on hi'iietil soeu'lies, as these 
men would never contrilmte to iIumi We li.id a large and 
very giM^d society of our own, wiiH*h Knlt'd some lime ago, 
and I haNe known the sof-ietie-. of niher trades fail . and it 
has hcMjn a common complaint ann'iigsl us, that hnl for the 
parish, they wouhl have stood finn I am s»-ll‘ conlideiit, 
that hut for the |»arish, ihev Vvoiild lia\e stood (inn. 

“Do you think lliat ninleriiig a workinuns waives! finding, under existing ( ireiimstanees, a sufficient number 
attachable, wlum in work, as repa\m<Mil for an} rebel j of proper functionane-, and tin* d.ing»*r to person and pro- 
which ho m.iy have liad fuini the parish, would he serMce- I pert} fioni.aTi\ attemjits to tarry into cfiect tiic irrtontion ol 
able as a reined) for the osil } on have ineulioned ?— Ves, 1 I tlie statute (d‘ Rlizubeth, supposing those functionaries 
think it would be highly useful .n ever) (Mnnt of Mew. 1 j found. 

ha\(; no gieat hopes of the ohl oue^ 'no have had (>arish j With regard to ’In? first. It is clear from the evidence, 
relief, but l1ia\e no doubt that it w ould nutl.e uian\ of the j that the success in the dispauimrired ]K\rishc- of tho«:(i uicm- 


•^He woa very warm, and eaid he was not going to have 
a vestry-roora xpada of his office. I then handed hmi up 
the summons, and * Thjafris your signature, and 1 am 
come to answer it.* He then went into two* or three of te 
cases. I thin k the first or secOnd of these cases wa& that ofa Ud 
named Perkins. One of tl#bfficers tolj me that he knew 
that this Perkins had been at Work that and had 

earned 8,v. or ]0\. This was proved. I then asked Mr- 
Benett whether such a lad as this ought to have bad a 
summons, and an order for immediate relief. 

“ Mr. Benett said, no ; but that he had no m^ans of in- 
quiring into the cases. The lad \yas certainly, discharged 
without relief. • Thib lad has since been trail spotted,. 1 hatl 
no spctdfic information, and had no means then of obtaining 
any with respect to the rest; and Mr. Benett having^ gone 
through aliout ludf a dozen of liiese cafaxs, I thpn fJliid to 
him, seeing linn getting very angry at the prospect of a 
long detention,. ‘ 1 will tube the lest of .them into the 
house. 

‘‘Myself and the headle tlu'ii went away, foUowed^y the 
tniin of paupers, for on Satiirda} night < I find it fieces-savy 
" I take one or two beadh*-, with me for personal (secCuity. 

he paupers used exco^ivcdy had language to us, and as 
they p.usscd b} -streets on tlv* road to tlie workhouse, they 
slunk away, until at tin* wdikhou'-e, 1 tlnnk, v e had only 
ten or a dozen, wlio cho-e to come and accept the bread, for 
the want of wdiiidi they declared to the niagistrate they 
were stannig at the tune they first applied fur immediate 
ridief. ^ 

II The iio\t subject f)!’ eonsideratinn, is the agency by 
which the al)o\c pr]nci[)le of relief mil} he best carried into 
efieet The simpliril} of tlie pnnciple might suggest, that 
the eliaiige uiiLdit he effec ted hy a single enactment. But 
it IS found, on tlie one hand, that there is scarcely one 
statute eonijytjcted witlr the adminiNtmtum of public rcdiet 
which ha-, producod the elTecl designed hy the legislature , 
on the (Uher, that the ohsiaek's to the duo execution of any 
new legislative inoasiire, are greater lliaii they liave ever 
been, 'riiese uVisiaeb*-. I'KiinU aii-.e from the difficulty oi 


young ones siih?,eiibe, and keep ihciineh '‘s from the 
pan si 1 . 

“Do }ou think the hodvol' opeiif i\ I's with wliem }ou 
are acipiaintcid would agr* “ wit'n \ ou in this vu'w ' - Of 
course, tho-e who have been (lauiiers would niit agree, but 
all the respect able workmen would decidedly agree. T think 
that ill untanee*^ of real ini-,forl une, wlurh I li;i\e known 
oeci:r, it would he thou^jhl heUur oh if the ndief w’as given | 
as a loan, and not iis a cliarity . But tlie win kmcii w ouhl 
{jcner.illy ohjecl to any eouipul.‘'ory puvment to guard agaiiibt 
lutiivi: hahiliUes. 

“ Do you think the ]>roce'-. of colluMing this .‘-ort of re- 
payineiit would he ihllieuli ?- -T think not.’ f 

One emineiil reeommondalion of the workhouse prin- 
ciple is, that it would he a self-acting ti'sT of the claim 
of the apiihcanl. It. is shown throughout the evidenee, 
tliat on the a})plieation of this prineiple, llu* luiiiiher 
of the elaimaiits of relief diminishes in an almost nuovdihh* 
degree. The usual statements, savs the report, tp. 1 18, folio) 
of the perniunent oversee’-- m towns are, that more than 
^one-half, or two-thirds of -be cases of alile-hodied paupers, 
arc cases of indolence m ■ iposUire ; 4ut it rarely appears 
that more than five or .six in hundn-d claimants sustain^ 
the test of relief given v\\- a corvoot principle. The 
following instance is one of a numerous class, and is selected 
as an -apt illustration fr(*m th. • examination of Mr. John 
Coate, relieving officer of St. luconard, Shoreditch. 

“ All this troop, about fifty persons, came to my door, 
with an officer at the Innid of tll(^m, demanding immediate 
relief on tho magistrate's order. I sai<l, ‘ No, 1 cannot think 
of letting the parish he robbed in this way ; I shall attend the 
summons this niglu at tho office.' I did attend, and stated 
to Mr. Benott that I 8houh| insist on the whole of those 
fifty cases being gone 4nto separately befive^ I 'g|«ve any 
money. 

♦ Report, p. 1^4 5 octavo edit., p. 27^, 
t Report, p. 189; octavo edit., p^ SSIV. 


Mites which the Uommi'-'M' U' Ps Hs-omnuind 'hall hr gene- 
rallv eiii(>r(e<k lux- hi‘en .sou*!} owingto the ciii‘um>tan.*e jI 
then- being found wiiliiii oncli of those parishes ‘ an indi- 
Mdual of reiudikable finnie ss and ahilit}, oftem joined with 
a strong intere^ l in good adiinnistration, great infiuence to 
overeonii' opposition, aiitl leisure to establish good manage- 
ment.’ Now among the l .',y'5.> pavi'^hes of England and 
Wales, how mail} such individuals have been found? Cer- 
taiiil} not a st'ore. Ooo I example, too, docs not spread. 

“ The Commissioner who examined Cookham, vkited 
Bray, and uiad(' impune'i of pci's ms (onneeted with that 
and other adjacent pan-lies, win they did not adopt the 
means of reducing their hetiv} rates, which (as they were 
well aware) had boim found so efficient and salutary ni 
Cookham. Tho answers were uMiall} to tins effect: — 

‘ The fanners ,arc so disum'ed and now illing to stir. ‘ The 
memhcTs of the \estr}’ are sv; jealous ef each other, that 
they can do nothing ' ‘ ha\c no one to take th(» lead,’ 

‘We have no one who will take i'])on himself the respon- 
sibility.' ‘ ft never can be iloiie, luiiess we have among 
a man of the uilcnt and iiithienee o( ^Ir. V\ hately.’ 

Mr. Whately himself was asked — 

“ Do you think }i)ur examide would be followed if ex- 
tensively known ?— 1 very mui-h doubt it. I believe it is 
pretty extensiveh known, hut it it has been followed only id 
one or two solitary eases, so fur as T am aware of. k . ‘ 

“ Are you aw are that any [laiiis have been taketti by ttic 
neighbouring parishes to ascertain the nature pf sys- 
tem ? — Yes ; many have made themselves fttHy to^ttainted 
with it by personal' application to me ; but/ mtbor tiivoggh 
indolence or want of firmness, or some bybenr CfCiuse, have 
not availed themselves of tht information tl^y bikVc received . 
nor have ! any reason to gr^t national benefit 

can be effected by ^ individuals, wda 

must necessarily expooe toomielves to considerable obkaiu}' 

• Report, p. 81, e/ ; octavo edit,, klfi, ct 'Cf/. 
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if not lo ^eat loss of property, and who, in uanyoassSt kwd 
no immediate personal interest. . s 

“ If you were to withdraw your exertionB, do you think 
that tho present system would be carried on in your parish ? 
—Many of the principal rate payers with whom I act, are of 
opinion that it would not.” * ^ 

“ In the communication of Messrs. Cameron and Wrot- 
, tesley will be found an account of the ignorance and apathy 
prevalent amongst the rate distributors of the adjacent 
parishes, with relation even to the important pecuniary 
results of the change of system at Cookham. Mr. Whately 
having been prevented by a severe illness from attending 
tlio vestry, the effects of his absence soon e?i.hibited them- 
selves in tho management of the poor; and somo of the 
members of the select vestry were convinced that the .safety of 
the reformed system depended upon his restoration to health. 
It appears from Major Wilde's report, that wlien the master of 
the workhouse at Souibwell, who hud long been accustomed 
to manage that establishment, under the admiVablo super- 
intendonoe of Mr. Beclier, went to another parish* he soon 
relaps&d into the common habits, lu Hatfield, the ma- 
nagement fell back during Uie abort illness of the perma-^ 
nent overseer, who is a person excellently qualified ; and if-i 
appears from various other instances, that the voluntary 
adoption and continuance of an improved .system is de- 
pendent on obtaining, witliin each parish, an individual of 
great lirrnness, ability and disinterestedness, to origiiidte it 
and carry it on ; or in other words, tliat the good general 
administration of the existing system is dependent on .a 
perpetual succession of upwards (jf fourteen thousand men, of 
lirmness and ability, agreeing upon a ‘system, and conduct- 
ing it voluntarily. "t 

Instead of being men of this description, if appears from 
the re*, urn made to Pailiaraeiit as well the answers to 
the queries issued by the Commissioners, that .some of the 
overseers can scarcely write their names, and few can keep 
accounts. | 

On the suhjeet of tho other main obsta(‘le in the way of j 
improvement, intimidation exercised on thos(‘ who atleinpl 
it, we shall make an extract from lh(‘ report, which not only 
developes the nature of tlip evil but points to the only 
remedy:— , . ^ 

‘‘We seo no ground for expi'oting that any punty’.in act 
or intention in the distribution of rates will lender the dis- 
tributors less obnoxious to liatroik wbieli is always the 
stronger us they are llio more closely connected with the 
rate receivers. »SpeakHig wiili rcfi'reiice to the smaller 
farmers who had served tho otlieo ol' overseers, an cxjie- 
rienced witness observed, that ‘ a refusal from a person who 
is nearly an equal, excites more animosity than from a per- 
son who is comparatively a stranger and has grcatei autho- 
rity.' Can a farmer at a vcslry be expected to refuse relief, 
and endanger his own property nnd person lo save funds to 
which he is only one of many eoiitnlnitors, when, in propor- 
tion to his belief that tho applicant is undeserving, must be 
hia eon\iction of the capability of lliat apjilicant to rc^ol•t to 
any criminal means of obtaining compliance with liis de- 
mands, or of gratif)ing his re\enge? I3iit the immeiliate 
distributors of relief, are not the only persons obnoxious to 
such motives. Mr. Villiers states, that a magistrate de- 
clared to him that in his neighbourhood it a gentleman 
living upon his own jimperty ere strictly to perform his 
duty in a large proportion of the cases where paupers ap- 
pealed from their overseers, he would be in danger of having 
his property destroyed. Such dangers, it is to he observed, 
arc generally ineiirred by refusals to increase allowances, 
which are nniv wholly illegal ; and, therefore, to expect the 
voluntary execution of new and strict regulations by persons 
placed under such circumstances, appears unreasonable. 
Mr. Day, the magistrate at Maresficld, to whose communi- 
cation we have before referred, in the following passage 
forcibly expresses opinions, which we have reason to believe 
are outertained by a numerous class. 

” ‘ 1 must here guard against an impression that may he 
conveyed by these remarks, which might lead to a fatal dis- 
appointment. The workhouse system is at present legal, 
and funds for emigration niav, in many instances, be raised 
by voluntary contributions. But were the plan, advocated by 
me, attempted to be put in execution at the mere instiga- 
tion of an individual, or by a vote of vestry, it' would pro- 
bably induce an irritation that would lead to disastroUB ooa- 
* App. (A.)Part2. 
f Rei>ort, p. 158; octavo edit, p. 282. 


■equeikoes. When in the parisb of MayfleU it M rumoured 
tliat 1 intended interfering to reduce^ the rates, H was imme-^ 
diately suspected by the paupers that I was opposed to their 
interests. On the door oi the first vestry 1 attended, I found 
i^xed a notice, “ that they intended washing their hands 
lin my blood.” In 1826, a throat of that kind was readily 
disregarded ; at present, it would be oonsummatod in a riot 
or file. But if tho alteration be the act of tho legislature, 

I it assumes a difrerent aspect. It comes with the sanction of 
I tho law, and however it lihy be murmured at, the odium is 
I removed from the obnoxious vestryman, or the individual 
magistrate. The complaining pauper looks round to tho 
adjacent parishes and the neighbouring benches. He sees 
his lot the lot of all ; anl is told that however he may meet 
with sympathy, there is no power of redress. He may hope 
to intimidate a veStry, but ho cannot dare to ’oppose a 
government.'^ 

** We believe, however,-^ that general regulations made 
under the imuiediiite control of tho executive, would meet 
with CiimparatiN ely ready obeilicnoo ; not from fear or 
despair of the success of resistance, but from confidence in 
the disinterestedness of tlit* source from which tho rcgula- 
%ons emanated. Wo are happy in having found no distrust 
of the government amongst the labouring classes in the 
pauperized districts : we rather apl>rchond that they enter- 
tain extravagant cvjiectations of what can bo accomplished 
by legislative inlLMrerenci’. In the instructive letters from 
emigrants of the labouring classes to their friends in Eng- 
land, we see t'ew traces ol‘ discontent with tho political in- 
stitutions. or tlie general government ofitheir ftrmer country ; 
few expressions ot‘ satisfaction that they now live mvier other 
institutions; but we do find in those letters, felicitations 
that they are no longer under hwal control or parochial 
management; ‘ Here,’ say the labourers; in speaking of 
their new aboiles, ‘ there are no overseers to tread us under 
foot.’ Wherever in the course of thi.s inquiry it has been 
deemed rctjuisile to comniunicdle directly with the labouring 
classes, the t'uni mission ajipcars to liavo been regarded 
I with entire confidonce. Our written communications from 
j labouring men on the subject of the labour-rate are abun- 
[daul; our assistant ( loniiuissioners found their inquiries* 
answered with alacrity b> all the labourers who woro 
cvaiuined. Under the conception that the Commissioners 
were ni\ested with i*\lraonlinary powders, the labourers have 
appealed to us tor lulerlereiice agniiist local malversations. 
One of the Sussex luliouicrs was disked m the course ol his 
cxaniinatioii — 

” * What ullerutious of the poor-laws are talked about by 
tile labonrei'^ '*'■ — ‘ Tlie\ have hope.* that go\ eminent w ill 
taki.* It 111 as tliuv ulcl liu'n be contented w'ltli wliat 

was allotted to tlieiii : li.' would be sure that they would 
have wliat was riiibl, and ould not be driven about by tho 
o\erseers ’ 

“ ‘ Are )ou sure that the labourers waiuld lie pleased to 
see tin* overseers deprived of their ])ower ?' — ‘ Yes, that they 
would, for they often fail, and lake the pari-.bcs in ; and 
besides, all piin-ili busmens now goes by favour. Many 
peojde do now say that they talk aliout reform in the go- 
vernment, but there wants rotorm in the parish.’ 

*“ Suppose that the workmen were deprived of the allow- 
ance in aid ufr/ages, hut deprived in such numbers that the 
fariner.s would be eoinpelled to pjy wages to the same 
anioimt, liovvdo you think such a measure would be received 
by tlie workmen Tliat would give a great deal more 
content, and 1 am sure that they would do the fanner more 
work. The ])arish money is now chui'ked lo us like as to 
a dog.'-}' 

Here follows a variety of extracts from tho evidence 
the sanu' effect. 

^ Another dilliculty in the way of any legislative enactments 
effecting the object iii view, will bo understood from tho 
following evidence of Mr. Mott. 

“ The most practical witnesses concur with Mr. Mott in 
representing the voluntary adoption of detailed regulations 
hopeless, and legislation on details ineligible, if not imprac- 
ticable. He is asked — 

“ * Do you think it practicable to bring parishes to the 
voluntary adoption of any uniform regulation when their 
importance i^ proved to them ?’ — He answers, * I certainly 
do not think it practicable. I think it utterly impossible to 
bring the 14 or 15,O00 paririwa in England and Wales to 

I * Appendix (C.), p. 152. 

I t Report, p. 162; octavo edit., p. 289, et teq 
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one Aind upon any one subject, however clear the evidence 
may he ; hies so to act with imifoemfty' in eeny one 

poii^t, Tlie CommisgioiM^ i^ust be well aWare, that ^feat 
&a^3 arc committod by paufH^rs in the metrojtolis receiving 
xelief iVom difTcrent boaras on different board days. *1 have 
known instances of paupent receiving pensions from three or 
lOur dittcront pamhea. It was proposed some years, ago; . 
and it lias been proposed from time to time to remedy this 
evil, which all the parishes are aware is verv great, by one 
simple but effectual expedient, which it would be very easy 
to adopt, natnoly, by all the parishes paying on the same 
day ; but they never could b(i got to do this, individual 
conveniences prevented the remedy being apjdied, and the 
system of fraud still prevails, and Mill continue to prevail, 
so li)ng as the present management? prevails. Now, if the 
poi’ishes in the metropolis cannot be got to net in eqpcert 
for the suppression of an omI wdiich ulfects only Oirf part of 
the system, I think it M ill be seen that 1 am justified in my 
opinion, that any I'efoi iu or co-operation in Ihii country is 
quite hopeless without the establishment of a strong central 
management; nothing else will check the systein.’ 

“ ‘ Might not such general regulations as those to which 
you have alluded be prescribed by act of parliament?' — 

‘ No, certainly not. The regulations of any system must ^ 
be very numerous; and though they may be uniform, it 
would be necessary to Vary them from time to time ; and 
unless parliament was to-dl^ nothing but occup> itself with 
discussions on details of workhous^e manngcmeiit, it M ould 
^bo impossible to effect any gruat alteration in (hat way. 
iMany regulations, howev<‘r ably de\ised, must be cxpcri- 
r mental. Unfoifeseen ^nd apparently unimporlani details 
might bafije the best plans, if then; were not the means of 
making iinbaodiate aliiJrution. Suppose a general regula- 
tion were prescribed.by act of parli.iment, and it m us louml 
^Mvaiit alteration; you must wait a whole \car or more for 
^MlWMrparliament to amend il, (a- the law imust be broken 
A central authority might make the alteration, or supply 
unforeseen omissions m a day or two. IJcsules a central 
board or authority might get lulormation immediately on 
the matters of detail. It they had for instance to settle 
some uniform diet, they could at once avail ihcmselvos of 
the assistance of men <d' science, plnsicians or chMoi'its; 
but you would find that pailiameiit, if it could rcalh attend to 
the matter, and would do am thing eilicicnt, must liiiNe 
almost as many comimlttHJs a* tlur* are dillcrent dctnils. 
If there was a central board established, and if were easily 
accessible, as 4t ought to lie, persons in local di tncts would 
consult them or make suggestions, who \vi)idd never tbiiik 
of apjilj mg to parliament. Who would tlniik of ttp]>lving 
to parliament, to delermmc w benuT four or five ounces 
of butter should bo used as a ration in ])nrticnlar cases, and 
whether the butter should be Irish or Dutch? or, if Irish, 
whether Cork or Jaiuorudv ; i<r to delcrmine whether the old 
vvomen’s under-jictticoals sln»uld lu* tlannel or hai/e, ami 
how wide or how long ? Yet on details ol this >ort, beneath 
the dignity of grave legislators, ‘good or had uuuuigement 
would depend.’* 

‘‘ The Commi.ssioners recommend then'fore, the appoint- 
ment of a central hoard to eoiiliol the admiiiivtration of the 
poor-laws, with such assistant Commissioners as may he 
found napiisile; and that the Comnnssioncrs he empowered 
and directed to frame and tmforce regulatioit% for the go- 
vernment of workhouses, and a- to the miiiire and amount i 
of the relief to he given, and the labour to he exiicled in 
thorn, and that such regulations shall, as far as niav he 
prac.ticahle, he uniform throughout the countrv 
I As the subj'^ct of pauper-labour was gone into at some 
length in the former article on (he poor-laws in the ‘ Com- 
'plmion to the Newspaper,’ it will not he qecessai} to recur to 
ft here. 

“III. That the Central Board be empow'ered to cause 
any number of parishes which they may think convenient 
to be incorporated for the purpose of workhouse manage- 
ment, and for providing new workhouses w'here necessary, 
to declare their workhouses to ho tlie common workhouses 
of the incorporated district, and to assign to those work- 
houses separate classes of poor, though composed of tho poor 
of distinct parishes, each distinct parish paying to the sup- 
port of tho permanent workhouse establishment, in propor- 
tion to the average amount of tho expense inebrrod for tho 
relief of its poor, for the three previous years, and .paying 
separately for the food and clothing of its own paupers/’ 

* Report, V* IGC^ octavo edit., p. 295. 


In the same article, also, much evidence has been adduced, 
ehewiBg the advantage ^ large district management over 
small. The superior eoonomy of IfM*^ parishes is still 
further established IS^lowing curious and important 
calculations, which we extra(^ Erom the Oonvmissioners^ 
Ihiport. , 

’ “ Of all England — / 

“ The 100 absolutely largest parishes, containing a popu- 
lation of 3,i9fj,0C4, give 7d. per head. 

“ The 100 intermediate parishes, containing a population 
of 19,841, give 15.^. per head. 

“The 1 00 least parishes, from which poor-rates returns 
are made, with a population of 1,708, give 1/. HJo?. 
per head. , ^ 

The 100 intermediate parishes are of tlio size of “Which 
there is the greatest number, and where the populatfon is 
not too largo, to allow the parish ofiiccr.s to obtain a pfe^nhl 
knowledge of the individuals relieved.'! ' 

“ Wo havy noj*oceut rcluvns of proportions of pjfupers irt 
the parishes referred to in the precluding statement^ but on 
referring to the ])arliamcntar\ letiinis of the nuidbjBf '‘cf 
paupoi'S in each pansli m th^ vears lb03 and ISn, it ap^nrs 
ly^at the number of persons relieved in the large and small 
^■ishes hears some propoilion to their relative amodnt of 
rates. In tlie 300 parishes of which tlie comparative amount 
of the poor’s-rates on the population has been staled, tho 


Average niimhur of per-1 | 

suns reluvftl w.is, in the >1 in 10, or j/ ct.' 1 ia 13, or 7§, p’ ct. 
IhO lurgeHt p.inshes J 

Ilitlo, I (Ml inteiineUi.ifeUo. 1 in 10, or 10 ji’ ct. 1 in 8, or 124 p’ at* 
Ditto. 100 smallebt ditto |l in 0, or 16§ p’ ct. 1 in 4/oi 25 p* ct. 

The Increase of \ 

T.uiperibin on l*o- 1 i j cen # 2 J per cent. 8 1 per cent.* 

pnlation from l&oJ [ 
to 1813, was J 

It will he necessary bore to ^ay a few words as to the 
cl*aractcr of the workhouses prupohcd by the Commissioners, 
more espccirtlh ns most of the evidence hitherto made public 
has been oii tlie suhicet of ill-rcgulaU‘d workhouses. Tho 
(.'ominissiouers consider ilial, at least, four cla.sses are neces- 
sary:— -1. the aged, ami reallv impotent; 2. the children; 
3. the uble-hodieil tcmales;- 4. the able-bodied males. 

One of the most impoitaut consequences of a high 
state of civilization ought to he the realizing to the utmost 
the principle of the grealest hiippinc'.‘'S, and, by consequence, 
reducing human mtfcerv, an iieail> us possible, to a 
lu a high state of civilization, then, by means of such insti- 
tutions as life assurances, fuendly societies, and savings 
hanks, provision mav he made agamsl most of those ills 
that arc the scourge of humuiutv. But in a high state of 
civilization no one miwt ho sufierod to perish of want. 
Against such contingencies public provision must he made. 
But to those who are reduced to a state of destitution by their 
own follies and Mces—who, to revei>e the eouiuion phrase, 
are the architects of their own misfortunes— to the iiupro- 
videiit, the idlt\ and the profligate, the jiropoM 1 workhouses 
will become schools of salutary discipline, AJe are con- 
vinced, however, that they will act, ns thc> ought to do, as a 
means of deterring all the respectable from suikniginto pau- 
perism a degradation winch all will be full) enabled to avoid 
in a heiillby state of things. Kvcii at present, in the words 
of a w itness belonging to the working classes already quoted, 
“ Noiic hut the worst characters would ever think of npplyitiig 
for punsh relief; the respectable workmen consider it dis- 
graceful." Those who object to the restraint of workhouses 
as resembling that ol prisons, might just as W'ell object to 
the high walls, the iron spikes, and confined precincts of 
the King’s Bench, on the plea that it was not propef tcoal* 
meut for gentlemen, to immerse them in such a 
This would be all very well, if tho place were intended to 
attract as inouy inmates as possible. But tho low meant it 
as a place not to attract, but to repel. And.AUch was, and 
is, tho intent of the law with respect to workhouses^ 

To those, however, who ar^ reduced to destitution by no 

i fault of their own— and in a. high state pf civSisation they 
must necessarily be fawrrto the destitute ekl and the orphan 
* Report, p. 17B, oitava edit., p. 317. 
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youn;', \)<)litical society owes pi'otoction and rofuge, unac- 
rompauied by degradation. Thei'e is muoh in a name ; 
and wlien a name lias once got any sti^na attached to it, it 
is not easy to get rid of that stigma. We should, therefore, 
^propose, that between the places provided for the reception 
of the last-mentioned classes, and those for the reception 
of the able-bodied, who are idle and dissolute, a broad line 
of distinction be drawn ; and that, while the latter be called 
Workhouses, the former be called Houses of Refuge, or 
Asylums. 

Wo sliould wisli, also, with Mr. Livingston, the eminent 
American statesmiiu,'*' to make a distinction between tin* 
able-bodied who “ are willing to labour, but who cniinot 
find employment," and those who “ are jdle from incli- 
nation, not for want of employment," did wc not fe.ir thal 
one conse(|ucnce of such a distinction would bo, that it 
would tend to d(\struy all real distinction between tlie two 
classes. If the state finds for all who say tliev arc‘ willing 
tx) work, but cannot find cmplo) riiciil, citlii'r wages wilbont 
employment, or employment in every rfispect a-t eligible 
as can be found elscwdien', the) will nvrcr find emphnj- 
ment elscfchrrf}. I’lii'^, in truth, hsis hocn one of the 
gi'etitest blunders coinniilted Ti^ the later menders of the 
English poor-laws ; and, in point of fact, amounts, in the 
end, to niLikiiig relief (to use the words of Mr. Pitt) “amnj,— 
ter of right ami an honour, instead of a ground f6r oppro- 
brium and contempt.''i- Whoever, 4lf(jrcii)re, should jiro- 
poso biieh !i iiKi.'isuiv, though. h^ hiay enjoy for a time the 
coveted distinetion of hcing'^cidled the poor man's friend, 
will be found, in the stHjuel, to he the poor man's d(‘adlu‘st 
enemy. Tlu’v are sufli frn'mL as tliesc* wlio have reduced 
the English poor man to his ])re>cnt state of degradation, 
and, unless dehv ored from such friends, from that state of 
dcgrndatio.p, lie will never return. 

Witlx rcsju?et to tile ovjilian children, the} should he edu- 

fiaXO'a in their house of rcfug(\ protected alike from the con- 

lamination of had examjilo, and the demoralizing inlliience 
of a sense of lieirig looUc'd iijum as degraded outcasts. Is it 
politic— is it just that the youth, w'hosc only crime is the 
improvidence, or perhaps the misfortunes, of his parents, 
should leave the jihice that ought lohuve allorded decent 
rotection to liis infancy, i^iid useful instruction to Ins eliild- 
ood, with morals deeply tainted, habits meurahh depraviid, 
and passions excited to vengeance, to seek, in uncousing 
war against society, revenge lor his owm degradation? Such 
things ate a hlot upon a nut ion's 42 sciitchoon, which a wise 
and lienevolent statesman would rejoice to wash out. bor 
this, if for no other cause, there s need of some government 
interference wnth the admiuist ration of the poor-Iavvs.;j; 

We have dwelt at such length on these three leading re- 
commendations, as being by far the most important; and, 
indeed, those on which the wdiole success of the Commis- 
sioners’ pi .111 will depend. limits to which wc are con- 

fined, will compel us to give the others without comment. 
The Commissioners n'coimiiciul : — 

“ r\^. That the Central Board be empowered and re- 
quired to lake measures for the general adoption of a com- 
plete, clear, and, iis far as may he practicable, uniform system 
of accounts. 

“ V. That the Ceutrul Board he empowered to incorpo- 
rate parishes for the purpose of appointing and paying 
permanent oliiocrs, and fur the execution of works of public 

labour. * 

“ Vr. Tiiat the Central Board he directed to state the 
general qualifications which shall be necessary to candidates 
for paid offices connected with I he relief of the poor, to re- 
commend to parishes and incorporations proper persons to 
act as paid olficcrs, and to remove any paid officers whom 
they shall tliink unfit for their situations. 

“ Vll. That tlie Central Board be empow'ered to direct 
the parochial consurajilion to bo supplied by tender arid 
contract, and to provide that the competition bo perfectly 
free. 

“ VIII. That the Central Board be empowered and re- 
quired to act in such eases as public prosecutors. 

“ IX. That, under regulations to be 'framed by tlie Cen- 
tral Board, parishes be empowered to treat any relief af- 

* Introductory lleport to tho ‘ Code of Reform and Prison Dis- 
cipline,’ p. 20. fob New Orleans. 1826. 

f Speech, 12tli February, 1796. , 

j On the subject of 'the education of pauper diildwm, there is 
much valuable evideuce contained in the Appendix to Ibe 
mUsioners’ Report. , 
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forded to tho able-bodied or to tlioir familio9f aii^ tmy 
«Xpenditiire in the workhouses or otherwise incurred on 
their account, as a loan, and i-ecoverable not only by the 
means given by the 29th section"* of tho 59 Geo. III. c. V2, 
but nfto by attachment of their subsequent wages, in a 
mode resembling that pointed out in the SOth, 31st and i2d 
sections of that act. 

“ X. That the Central Board be empowered to make such 
regulations as they shall think fit respecting the relief to be 
afl'ordeil b) apprenticing children, and that at a future period, 
when the eflect of the proposed alterations shall have been 
seen, the Central Board be required to make a special in- 
quiry into the operation of the laws respecting the ap- 
prenticing children at tho expense of parishes, and into the 
operation of tlie regulafions in that respect which the Board 
shall have enforced. 

“ aI. That the Central Board be empow’ered afnd directed 
to frame and enforce regulations as to the relief to be uf- 
forded to vagrants and discharged prisoners. 

“XIT. That the Board be required to submit a report 
annually, to one of your Majesty's principal secretaries of 
stale, containing — 1. An account of tbeir proeeeding.s. 
2. Any further amendments which they may think it ad- 
visable to suggest, 3. The evidence on which the sugges- 
410118 arc founded. 4. Bills (if anv) carrying those nmend- 
ments into eflect, which bills the Board shall be empowered 
to prepare with professional ossMance. 

“ XIII That the Central Board be empowered to appoint 
and remove llieir assist anjs and all their subordinate olficcrs. 

“ XIV. That scllleiiient by hiring and service, appren- 
ticeslup, piindiasing or renting a l^nomcf4, c.sLale, paying 
rales, or serving an ollice, be abolished. 

“ XV. That (subject to the obvious exeeptiohs of persons 
born in prisons, hospitals, and workhouses) the settlement 
0 * 1 * every legitimate ehihl born after the passing of the in- 
tended act, follow that of the parents or surviving parent of 
such child, until such child shall attain the age of sixteen 
years, or the death of its surviving parent; and that at the 
age of sixteen, or on the death of its surviving parent, such 
child shall be considered settled in the pliuie in which it 
was born. 

“ XVI. That wheno^ er there shall be any question re- 
garding till' settlement bv birth of a person, whether legiti- 
mate or illegilimatc, and whether born before or after tho 
passing of thi' intended act, tbe place where such person 
shall liavo bemi first known by tbe evidence of such person, 
by the register ol'liis or her birth or baptism .ir otherw ise, to 
have existed, sliall l»e presumed to have been the place of 
Ins or her birth, until the contrary shall be proved. 

“ XVII. That the general rule shall be follov\Td. as far 
as it IS possible, and that every illegitimate child born after 
tbe passing of the act, shall, until it attain the ago of six- 
lemi, follow its moihor's siltlcmont. 

“ XVIll. Secondly, with res];ccl to tho mother. — As a 
further step towards the natural state of things, that tho 
mother of an illegitimate child horn after the passing of the 
act. he re([Uired to siqjport it, and that any relief occasioned 
by the wants of the child he considered relief aflforded to the 
parent. ' 

“ XIX. That tile same liability be extended to her hus- 
band. 

“ XX. On the other hand, the lepeal oi‘ that part of tho 
53 Geo. 111. c. 101, sec. 0, which makes an unmarried 
pregnant woman removable, and the 50 Geo. 111. c, 61, 
sec. 2, which authorizes the comyiittal of the mother of a 
chargeable bastard to the Mouse of Correction. 

“ XXI. That tho .second section of the J 8th Eliz. cap. 3., 
and all otlier acts which punish or charge the putative father 
of a bastard, shalj. as to all bastards born ufler the paflidfe(g 
of the intended act, be re])ealed. 

“ XXII. That the vestry of each parish be empowered to 
order the payment, out of the rates raised for the relief of 
the poor, of tho expenses of the emigration of any porsons 
having Bettlemcnls within such parish, who may be willing 
to emigrate ; provided that the expense of each emigration 
be raised and paid, within a period to be mentioned in the 
act." 

The total amount of money expended for the relief of the 
poor for the year ending 2dth March, 1832, was 7,0d6rAf6/., 
and this amount appears to oontiiiue to be, as it has been, 
steadily and rapidly progretsive. But, enormous as this 
sum anay appear,, we consider the merely eoonomioal evils 
as of trifling import when weighed against the moral evils 
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of ^ •SFftm. fiitumplea hav« been afibrM of the 
(ioe perj^tirated cm thw iviso braveW atruggle to tbe knt 

X 'net those overwheliiiing evils. The oendition of those 
mibmit without a struggle is faithfully an^ forcibly 
portrayed in the Mowing passage of the ' Commissioners' 
report — 

“ But though the injustice perpetrated on the man who 
Btmggles, as far as he can struggle, against tlic opiu’ession 
of the system, who refuses, as far as he can refuse, to bo its 
oocompUoe, is at ilrst sight the most revolting ; the severest 
oufforers are those that have become callous to their own 
degradation, who value parish support as their privilege, 
and demand it as their right, and (ujinplain only tiiai it is 
limited in amount, or that some ^rt of labour or confine- 
ment is exacted in return. No mati's principles can be 
corrupted without injury to society in general:;# hut the 
person most injured is the person whose prmoiplcs have been 
corrupted. The constant war which the pauper has towage 
with all who employ or pay him, is destruiitive to his honesty 
and his temper ; as his subsistence does not depend on his 
exertions, he loses all that sweetenB labour, its association 
with reward, and gets through his work, such as il is, with 
the reluctance of a slave. His pay, earned by impunity or 
fraud, or even violence, is not husbanded with the careful- 
ness which would he given to the results of iudustr\, hut 
wasted in the inlemperanC/G to which his ample leisure 
invites him." * 

This then is the condition to which had b^u.datioii has 
adduced a largo proportion of thV poorer classe.-^ of our coun- 
trymen. Wc^do not deny that a “ hold peasantry may ho 
their countr) s prid(?;’ but wo should valutj a moral and 
intellecfu*! more than a merely “hold ])uusantr}." And 
though it cannot bo doubted that our peusaiiii\ have 
suffered degradation, we arc not ol thc nuiiilier ol those who 
look back to any particular ]K‘nod of our lii-.tory uiicn that 
peasantry' enjoyed a very high degree of ele\ at loii, hceausc 
we possess no evidence that tlu'V ever eiijoyiMl an} \er} high 
moral and intellectual cultivation. Instead of ]u)sses.sing 
the elevated and refined last(‘s, and the culti\ated under- 
‘Standings w hich could alone gi\e them a just ( iaim to he 
called “their eountrv’s pride,' their minds have been, too 
^nerally, wholly uninformed, and their pleasures coarse and 
•sordid. 

It is a*consolation to every w ell-w isher of his country and 
humanity to think, that, as a great ]iort ion of ^hi^ cmI has 
been produced hy bad legislation, a coiTes]><iiiding portion 
may be removed by good. We firml} helie\e lli^t the most 
iSatisfactory results wall he produced h} tlie opeiatiou of the 
measures roeommended by the poor-law commissioners ; 
and we anticipate no ordmarv gratification in watdung the 
progress of those results as disj)la\ed in the progressue di- 
minution of poors' -rates, but i'ur more m tlie steadily and 
rapidly progressive increase of the people's intelhgence, in- 
dustry, morality, and happiness. 


DISSENTERS' MARRIAGES. 

Althouoii the Bill for the Regulation of thi' Marriages of 
Dissenters, brought into the House of Commons h} Li»rd 
John Russell on the 25th of February, has been reeened 
with so little satisfaction by those for whosR' relief it wms 
intended, that it is not now likidy to he iierscxered in, it 
will be convenient that we should jirefaee tlu* few observa- 
tions we ha^e to inak(> upon th(> general question, h} a brief 
explanation of that proposed measure. 

The bill, as printed, consists of twenty-seven clauses ; hut 
4ts material provisions may bo very shortly stated. Disscn- 
'Jt©rs intending to marry would proceed, jn the fir'^t inslanee, 
in the same way with members of the established church, 
that is to say, they would get their banns of’ matrimony pub- ’ 
li&hed in the parish rhun^h in the regular form, or would 
procure a license from the bishop or other ordinary ; but 
this being done, they would not, as at present, be obliged to 
have the ceremony pcrfbnned by a clergyman of the esta 
blished church, and according to the ofEco appointed in the 
Book of Common Prayer, but would he at liberty to be 
married in any othea* way that might be preferred by the 
congregation to which they belong^. The marriage, how- 
ever, would still have to he solemnized by a minister, 
pmacber, or teacher of sotne congrogatiom qualiffed to 
Relate «a audh according to the atatutei in &roe at tbe 

* fiepnrt p, 47^|oeiavo edit. p. 87. 


time bmng, in a ehnpel» or other place of religious worship 
duly oertid^ neoording m law ns auch, and also specialljr 
licensed for the of mairriagea. The justices of 

the peace assembled at the Sessions would he reouired so 
to license any chapel or other place of worship on toe appli- 
cation in writing of twenty resident liouscholders of tlio 
parish, township, or place in w'hich the chapel might be 
situated. 

Such is the amount of the relief to the Dissenters which 
the hill concedes. The other enactments have all ibr their 
objects merely the securing of the requisite regulafity of 
procedure, the perfect publicity of marrii^es Golehnited 
under its provisions, and their accurate registration. ^ Thw 
forms and regulations laid down with tills view WO neodnot 
d(‘tuil. 

The measure has, in the Grst place, been ohjeotod tO W 
account of it.*> alleged complexity. VJv. do not thinly how- 
ever, that if \\'(i admit the principles \yj)on which itislbuxidocU 
wc can fairiy charge il v\ uli this fault. The forms wbieh 
have to be gone through hy the parties intending to numy 
m each imli\idiiul ca^e are simple enough. Thatt banns 
having been published, they deliver within seven daysoltoc^ 
, to the officiating iiiinisler of tlu- church in which the puhli* 
cation has taken ])la(‘e, a wrillen declamtion that they sm 
desirous of liaMiig Ihcir m.iniage celebrated in a particuhur 
dissenting chapel, which tliev name , on this they receive* 
as a matter of course, a cm tificate, that their banns have 
been dul} ]mbhshed, for which tliC} pay half-a-crown ; and. 
carrying that to their own clergy man, they are marrM by 
him, jirnvided that notice uf the intended solcmnlzatien 
the iiiarriage shall h.'i\e been given in the chapel on Uuree 
piecedmg Sundays during divine service. These Sttodaya* 
if the partie.s think lit, may be the same as those bn which 
the banns shall be tmbli?»hed in the parLsh church. If thep 
are marned by license, the previous notice is not Bequirea 
at all. In all this there seemh to be notbing eithor of diffi- 
cult comprehension or that would be very troublea^c to go 
through. The air of complexity about the bill aiisojl frooi 
the multiplicity and minuteness of the forms and regula- 
tions whirdi^,^'*. . he^, as already noticed, w'ith the view 
of ensuring the due publicity and registration of dissentera’ 
marriages. Assuming the ob^'ct to be right, however, it 
will liardly be pretended that <iny of these regulations a» 
unnecessary. If it be held that piihbcity and registration of 
marriages arc not proper objects of legislative concernment* 
then, indeed, tbe machinery here devised for their attain- 
ment will be looked u]xm as nut only useless, but mii- 
cluevou.s. It will be objecled to not oidy on account of tho 
trouble and expense which it entails both upon individuals 
and the public, but, perba])s, still more strongly as an un- 
juatifiable mterfereui;e with private liberty. This grievance* 
however, if it be one, is not a Dissenter's grievance, but one 
common to persons ol‘ all persuasioirs, to the members of th0 
established church as well as to otliers. It is not, there- 
fore, 111 a bill for the relief of the Dissenters that we ane 
entitled b) look for its removal. 

But, secondly, the boslibly uf the Dissenters appeora tD 
have been excited against the present measure in collar 
quence of the share which it seems still to reserve to the 
(dergy uf the established church in the superiiitendeuce of 
marriages generally, and, hy consequence, even of those 
wliifdi it would allow to he- celebrated by the miniBters of 
other sects. In reality, however, the establiahed churofa, 
under this bill, would exeici.se not an atom of aiiLliority ovco? 
the marriages of Dissenters. The duties wduch iU funo- 
tioiiaries would have to perform would be purely ministerialr 
they would act siiin>ly as the servants of the state, uni 
would have no discretion in any ca^e in which their sorvioes 
would be called for. To parties whose banns of inaiiimonQf 
had been regularly published, they would be bnund to grout 
a certificate to that effect, on receiving Uie written deolara- 
tioii ol tlu' parlies that they wished to be married elaewbm* 
These declarations tliey would be hou7id to preBOTVe \gf 
pasting them in books provided by themselves for thtf ^pur- 
pose. They would lie b4mnd to enter in oaoh o&ge llEii ^ 
Register of Banns a signed memorandum of haviAg gnuited 
the ubovc-moiitioned eeilificate. Every archbiBhepi mshop, 
ordinary, or other person having authority to ffraot SoenaoB 
of marriage, would be bound to eprant sueh lioeilBes upon 
the usual affidavit to any parties &clarii)ig to be 

Dissenters, j4X9t m to laeiiiberB of lbe tluim. Tim registrar 
of the diocese woiBd bo ioiffid to wtnshn fycm tbe minister 
of every dissenting ooagregation the di^litittes transmitted 
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by the latter every three months of the entries of aU.ihe 
marriages Mlemnizod by him, and to keep them in a secure 
place of de^sit, and to show them to any person who might 
UPply at all reasonable hours. These are nil the functions 
which the bill reserves to the chui-ch. There is no authority 
granted — no right of interference whatever — no power to 
refuse performance of the duties imposed. There are cer- 
tain small fees, indeed, appointed to bo paid to the clergy 
' for their services— half-a-crown for every certificate of the 
publication of banns, and five shillings in the quarter, with 
a penny besides on each entry, to the registrar for taking 
care of the book of marriages ; but if these services are to 
be rendered at all, they must be paid for. There is no other 
body of agents to whom they could so cofivenienlly he 
intrusted as to the clergy of the established church, wore it 
only from their regular diffusion over all parts of the king- 
dom, and the circumstance that the registers of the niar- 
riages of those of the population w ho are not Dissenters are 
also in their custody. It might, or it might mfi., be advis- 
able, to establish a new and distinct order of functionaries 
for the guardianship of these documents. This innovation 
could not^ at any rate, be rcasonabl) expected to be effected 
by a legislative act specially intended and entitled to be 
for the relief of the Dissenter,^. Desirable as such a 
change might ho, in the moan time the old arrangement in 
regard to all the community, exci'pl the Dissenters, remains 
undisturbed ; and the present bill, tliereforc, in dispensing 
the required relief to tlic Dissenters, naturally and almost 
necessarily docs so by means of provisions in harmony with 
that existing arrangement. 

But thirdly, Lord John Russeirsbill has, we believe, dis- 
appointed not the Dissenters merely, but the public in 
general, as being a measure throughout aflirmalory and con- 
servative of the principle of tlic existing marriage law, at 
which it was hoped it w’ould have dealt a fatal blow. It is 
<inother of the many attempts that liave been made since 

V of fbe act of 17.03 to bolsKir up the (mmbersome, 

- * same time, ill-ccmented system established b} 

accommodate its r(‘(|uirem(mts to the 
^pwd leave the placijave. nresonted tbemsi>t' 

^^■Rtection to >^ es, and uie | 

i[RoodLj*'it''ciianges in the circumstances of society that have 
Kaken place since it first cifme into operation. By the ac^f 
in question (the 26 Geo. IT.tbap. 33), it was, for the first 
time, declared necessary that all marriages should be cele- 
brated according to certain specified religious forms ; and 
this still continues to be the law^ t le last act u])on the sub- 
ject, the 4 Geo. IV^ chap. 70, passed in 15^21, being merely 
a modification in some subordinate particulars of the act ol 
1 753. The subjects of the marriages of Jews —of the mar- 
riages of Quakers — of those of Kiiglisb subjects celebrated 
abroad — of those cnteriid into in Scotland according to the 
law of that country — of those solemnized in churches or 
chapels which had not been consecrated when the act 
of 1753 passed — and of those of minors where the 
ceremony bad been performed without the consent ot 
the guardians having been obtained in wniling — ha\e 
all, at different times, alarmed and disturbed the public 
mind, and given occupation to the courts ot law and 
to the legislature, in the settlement of dispuU^d points and 
tie rei‘ess of gricNances arising out of the change thus | 
made in the old law of the realm. Various attempts have 
also been made in parliament to effect the repeal of the 
modem law, and to bring back again something like the 
old state of things ; and in 1781 , a bill brought in with this 
view by Mr. Fox, actually passed the House of Commons, 
and was only lost by the opposition of the Lords. But of 
all the hardships inflicted by the existing marriage law, the 
grievances to which it subjects the Homan Catholics and 
the Protestant dissenters have always been accounted the 
chief. They remain, also, till this moment unremedied. No 
dissenter, Jews and Quakers excepted, can at present be 
married in Kngland either by a clergyman of his own com- 
munion, or according to any other form than the service 
prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer. The poorer 
classes of the Catholics are in particular strongly attached to 
their own ritual, and look upon both the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the reformed church established in this country 
with abhonence. So obstinate arc their feelings upon this 
hekd, that they are every day in the habit of braving the 
penalties of the law, and satisfying themselves with a mar- 
tiage ceremony performed by a priest of their own com- 
munion, and according to the rites of their own faith. Yet 
these penalties are severe in the extreme. The children 


who may. be bom to the parties are iltoghimBte; and^eilttee 
party may desert the other at ideosttce* and enter into mioM 
rioge with any one else. It nappens by no means 
quently, f hat a man, after living for some time with a woman 
to whom he has been thus united, abandons her and her 
children to disgrace and miseiy. > 

We are free to confess, that so long as the principle of this 
system is adhered to, we do not well see what f^urtW relief 
can be granted* to the Dissenters than that proposed to bo 
granted by Lord John Russell's bill. That measure woulii 
do away with whatever there is in the operation of the mar^ 
riage law, which is peculiarly a grievance upon tho Di^ 
sen I CIS. Under its provisions, the members of all dissenting 
congregations, comprehcMiding more than twenty house- 
holders (that is, practically, of all congregations without 
exccprioik), would be at liberty to marry according to their 
own forms. That they are prevented from doing this, and 
coinpellcd to go through another religious ceremony of which 
they disapprove, is the only peculiar ground of complaint;- 
winch, as Dissenters, they have at present. That minori 
are not allowed to marry without the consent of their 
guardians— that all marriages must be performed in public, 
between the hours of eight and twelve in tho morning, and 
after the publication of banns for three Sundays, or lioonso 
obtained on a Hi davit — that they must be performed in a 
place of religious worship — and that they must be regis* 
tered ; — these enactments aftect the members of all comi^' 
munions equally ; and, it they arc on any account objec- 
tionable, the evil is one that presses in the same degree 
upon the Dissenter and upon the Churcbman. 

We should have rejoiced, how^ev’er, ft* ministers had taken 
the present opiiortunity of abolishing nearly the whole of 
the existing marriage law. Marriage ought certainly to be 
cor.sidercd simply as a civil contract, which any two con- 
senting parties (qualified in respect of ago and other circum- 
stances to act for themselves) ought to be at liberty to enter 
into, inercl) by making a public declaration of the act. 
As in the c ase of all other contracts which the State en- 
gages to uphold, and which, in their consequences, affect 
• many other individuals besides the actually covenanting 
Inarties, we agree that the law is entitled to demand here, 
a»olh that the proceeding should be guarded with such 
J^reliminuries and acc.omjianiments as may be deemed no- 
ccssaiy^TcTr^'^H*^^^ nniple publicity, and that it should bo 
rc'Mstered at the expcTu'^Cyl parties. But beyond this, 
we do not see that it is or expedient to 

Most assurcdlv , a religious ceremony ought not to be ira*- 
posed by the "law, bow over proper or desirable it may be 
that marriages should be generally solemnized under tho 
sanclion ot‘ religion. We would l(*avc this to the feelings of 
society and of individuals. From a passage in the speech 
deliveied by Lord John Russell on submitting the present 
bill, an apprehension would appear to be entertained by his 
loiaUbip, that if the law enjoined no religious form, raa^- 
nage> would be coimnonly entered into witliout any further 
ceremony than a mere declaration before witnesses or the 
cn il iiiagi.'itrate. We believe that this would not happen in 
1 this country in one case out (T a thousand. AVe refer to the 
exanqile of Scotland. In that part of the kingdom, nothing 
farther is necessary in order to constitute a man and woman 
husband and ^ wife, than a declaration of consent by the 
p.'irties before \vitnes^.es, or even such a declaration in writ- 
ing w itbout any witnesses. But, in point of fact, a marriago 
there not celebrated by a clergyman, is a thing rarely or 
never beard of. Those that take place at Gretna are almost 
the only exceptions ; and in the case of these, the parties are 
all English. Fashion has in some degree taken under its 
shelter the knots tied by the blacksmith who officiates 
but every where cite throughout Scotland, marriages pste 
formed except by a clergyman, and with the dcc.ency of 
religious observ^anres, are as unusual as in England. To 
what is ibis owdng ? Simply to the nearly universal feel- 
ing, which IS in favour of a religious celebration of the con^ 
tract, and which would look upon the neglect of that so- 
lemnity as disreputable. Liberalize the English marriage l^w, 
and you would have the same thing here. Permit people to 
marry according to any form they pleased, or without any 
form at all except what might be deemed necessary for tho 
sake of giving due publicity to the transaction, and mar- 
riages would still be os generally accompanied by a religious 
service as they now are. The only difference would be, that 
. the service would in all cases be one of which the partiee 
approved, and in which ^eir hearts would tcAe part, instead 
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o€6iAii|>what/lttoo ofleii is At |»resei(it^ AH# to they I 
j<iinnoiily by eompulskm, iitid whleh/ thsrefbte, ilotsrith* 
stBfidingK sU its goteinn invocations, cmn only be deemed a I 
sotomR mockery. Such an alteration of the la^ would 
MiiBVe all the grievances of the Dissenters as to this matter 
effectually and at once. The accurate registration of mar- 
Biages ought then to be made the subject of another measure, 
Srhich should embrace the registration of births and deaths 
also. For these purposes, let a now body* of functionaries 
be created, if that should be thought a better plan than to 
employ the parochial clergy. But at any rate, the system 
should l^ placed altogether upon a civil and not upon an 
ecclesiastical foundation. A Dissenter should no more be 
compelled to conform to any of tli* observances of the esta- 
blished church in taking a wife, than in purchasing anjostatc. 


THE HARDWARE TRADE. 

Wk propose in the present paper to follow up the account of 
the iron manufacture, given in our last number, by a few 
notices respecting the present state of tlic hardware trade. 
We will endeavour to collect the more important slateinonts 
upon this subject, to he found in the evidence taken by 
the late committee on manufactures ; and shall add sucli 
further information from other sources as may be nece;>sary 
to place before the reader a full view of the extent of tins 
branch of our national industry and commerce. 

It has been stated that knives were ilr^t made in this 
country, in tlje year 1563, by one Thomas Mathe\\s, on 
Fleet Bridge, m Loifdon. But this notice must he untlcr- 
stood to'uibr to table-knives only. It is certain that the 
fabrication, both of knives for other uses, and of many other 
instruments made of iron, was practised in England Irtng 
before that date. Among the mo-it antieiit trades, both in 
London and in other towns, we find the various descriptions 
of dealers and workers in iron, iiniler the names of iron- 
mongers, hammermen, blacksmiths, armourers, bucklers, 
bladers, cutlers, &c. Maitland, in his ‘ History of London.’ 
tells us that of old time the cutlers in that cit> consisted of . 
three sorts of workmen ; namely, bladers, haftmakers, and i 
sheathmakers ; who were not incorporated as one company j 
till the year 1403, the 4th of Henry IV. But there is a 
• passage in Chaucer (who died r, 1400) which proves that 
tliC manofactuve of knives, or whittles, he calls them, had 
even in his day been established in the ver) town which still 
continues to l)c Tts principal seal. It occurs, in his graphic 
description of the miller of Trompirigloii in the Revo’s Tale, 
the third of the Canterbury Tales 

A inilliir was there dwelling many a day, 

As any peacock he was proud and gay ; 

Pi|>tin he cuiild, and fish, and iietles l)eat,(l) 

And turnen cops, and wrastlen well, and sheet ; ('2) 

And by his belt he ware a long pavade, (3) 

And ol his sword full trenchant was the blade ; 

A jolly iH)pper(4) bare he in his pouch ; 

, There n' as nu man for peril durst him touch ; 

A Sheffield thwittle bare he in his hose ; 

Round was his face, and camuseC5) was his nose ; 

As pilled (6) as nu ape was his skull ; 

He was a market-beatcr at the full ; (7) | 

There durste iio wight hund upon him leg,(^) 

That he ne swore he should anon abeg. (9) 

The great extension of the manufactures of Shefludd, 
however, has taken place within the last century. Before the 
year 1780 there were probably fabricated in the place nearly 
all the principal descriptions of goods which arc now made, 
although of course in much more limited quantities. In the 
Atl^itli edition, published in 1778, of th(^‘ Tour through the 
Ireland of Great Britain/ originally written by Defoe, we 
find the following account of the manufactures then carried 
on : — “ The principal manufactures here are knives, forks, 
scissors, razors, lancets, phleams, files, edge-tools for car- 
penters, shears, &c., metal and horn buttons ; and of late 
years various kinds of goods have been pi ado plated with 
Silver, such as knives, buttons, buckles, snuff-hoxes, tweezer- 
Oasos, toothpick-casos, saucepans, coffee-pots, cups, tankards, 

(1) Mend. 4) Probably a pistol. 

3) Shoot. (3) Hat 

3) A ireapon of uffenee, not nois known. (6) Bald. 

7) That Wi probably, one who used to swag^r up and down the 
market whau it was at the f ulL 

(8) Laf . ' (9) Suffer Ibr it 


candlesticks, &e: ^o. See, There ift Ukewisp reason to be<* 
lieve that here were iltot inede finuff-boies, eknd^sUoks, 
of a sort of coal called kennel, or channel-coal^ formerly got 
near this place.” Saws, indeed, the matiufactufe of whiah 
is now so important a branch, are not mentioned in this list 
of articles ; but the omission is probably accidental. The 
amount of plate manuftictured, both in Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham, liad before this become so considerable, that in 
1772, an act of parliament was passed aptiointing wardens 
and assay- masters for both towns 
The information on the subject of the present state of the 
manufactures and trado of Sheffield, to be found in the 
report of the late committee of the House of Commons, was 
principally obtained from two witnesses. Mr. Samuel ilTack- 
son. m ami fact lire r of saws and .steel there, and expqrtor of 
hardware generally, and Mr. John Milner, who has spent 
the greater part of his life as a journey man spring-knito 
cutler, but is now a manufacturer on his own account , Wo 
have already Had occasion to refer to many parts Of the 
evidence of these two intelligent witnesses, in our pAper 
Trades' Unions, m the twelfth number of the ‘ Companfou^*^ 
and also to some of the facts mentioned by Mr. Jackson in 
that on the iron manufaetnre in our last Number. We shall 
confine ourselves now to such of their statements as we have 
not already noticed. 

The declared value of the entire; British and Irish prodoco 
and manufactures, exported to all parts of the world, is 
above thirty-six millions sterling ; and in 1831, above nine 
millions, or about a fourth part of this sum, was the amount 
1 exp irteil lo the United States of America alone. Mr Jack- 
j son Stales ineideiitally that one fourth of the whole goods 
I manufactured in Sheffield are exported to the United States. 
Considering the unquestionably large extent of the , home 
coii'-umption of Sheffield goods, we should think this a high 
eslimale; but it appears from an account in the second 
; volume of the Tables published by the Board of Trade, that 
of the vvlioU; British cutlery and hardware exported, tlio 
United States take rather more than one-half. The de- 
clared value of the whole qucintity exported in 1832, was 
1,433,297/. : of which the share of the United States was 
73H,()l,5/. Of the goixls manufactured in Sheffield, indeed, 
tlu*re is but a very small portipu exported to the continent. 
The chief markets are in this country and in America. 
Owing to the political agitation m the United Stales through- 
out the whole of the last ) ear, there was a great falling off 
both in the spring and in the autumn orders from that 
(piarter ; and Shellield severely felt the effect of this sus- 
pension. We f(‘ar the new comniereial difficulties which 
have resulted from the interference of the president with the 
national bank, must still for some time prevent the demand 
from rising to its former average. Mr. Milner says, “ We 
are too much dependent upon the American market; should 
anything unpleasant lake place between America and Eng- 
land, we should he in a very bad state, for the experience of 
the last year and a half has shown the people of Sheffield, 
that if a convulsion took place in America, or if an alteration 
should take pl;i(;e in the commercial policy of America, 
Shellield might he ruined.” Fortunately, there is but little 
hazard of the occurrence of any one of the three calamitous 
events lo which the apprehensions of the witness are directed. 
Of all insane wars that were ever undertaken, a war be- 
tween two countries, one of which, to mention no other bondg 
of union, is a customer to the other for not less than one- 
fourth of the whole amount of goods which that other 
annually has to dispose of, would assuredly be the most 
insane. The worst of the political agitation which has for 
some time interrupted the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
United States, is also, it may bo hoped, now over. And as 
for any alteration of the commercial policy of that eountry, 
the only alteration which is now likely to take place i$ one 
that wiil be favourable to British interests, as involving ast^l 
further relaxation of the sjstem by which the introduptioi^ 0 ^ 
foreign mannfactiircs has been hitherto attempted 
checked. Mr. Jackson, who has visited the United Stotas, 
found some small manufactories of flue cuUery thejre; .Jut 
owing, he sajs, lo the high price of labour, t^y eould not 
compete with the English. In consequence of the pro- 
tection afforded by the former tariff, they had, ma^ somo 
progress in the fabrication of *some of the heavier kinds of 
edge-tools, and also in that of mill-sawa, uppn which a 
duty of one dollar each was paid/^ amounting to about 50 
per cent, on the value; bUjf tbeir success was confined to 
these articles. 
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The declawd value of the entire Britieli Tiiw*^m» and 
cattery exported, which in 1832, as already mentioned, wu 
l,-t 33 , 29 ‘r£,wa 9 in 1831, 1,620,63U. The difference waa 
nvobably mainly piwluced by the fallinn off in the orders 
from America. The quantities exported in the two years 
were, in 1831, 16,799 tons, and in 1832, 13,294^8. In 
the latter year the number of tons exported to oaon of the 
. • countries, takinf: the largest quantities, was as under : — 


To United States of America 
British North America 
Asia 

British West Indies . 

Mexico and South America 
(icrmany 

Foreijifn West Indies 
Brazil , . 

Italy 

Africa 


Tons. 


7,874 
1 ,ri4‘J 
1 ,032 
, 007 

. file 
. r>86 


5r.o 

407 

311 


Smtdier quantities were also sent to Russia, the Nether- 
lands, France, Spain and the Canaries, the Islos of Guernsey, 
Jerseyy Alderney, and Man, Uortu^ral, the Azores, and Ma- 
deira, Turkey and Continental Greece, Denmark, Gibraltar, 
Prussia, Malta, Norway, the Ionian Islands, Sweden, and 
the Morea and Greek Islands. 

As to the continental inaniifiieturos, Mr Jackson sta/i's, 
that in Prussia, Belf^ium, and Fraiuje, a f^rcat man} species 
of hardware trades are carried on, and several of them to a 
much greater extent than in Sheifield. Many are of recent 
origin, but others existed before there were similar manu- 
factures in Sheifield. In repeated visits which he made to 
the continent, thi.s witness found the hardware manufactures 
constantly improving. The branches that appeared to be 
making the greatest progress were the scissors, saw, edged 
tool, and steel manufacture'^ ; and the places m which these 
branches were carried on most sueeessfiiUy were the duehy 


of De Berg in Prussia, Reinsehorld, Solingen, and that 

neighbourhood, an<l diderent parts of France. “ In France 

esneeiallVi” savs Mr. Jackson, “ many ’’^aetonei 

yetLl-s, uI eonseipience ol the eneou. 

II to them by government, and by anonymous 
societies with large capital, and they have been miudi pnB- 
fected in consequence of the prohibitory duties upon bhiglish 
manufactures." Tlie operatives belonging to the French 
manufactories are described as very inferior to tlie operatives 
in England, in regard to both their comforts and their 
earnings. One of tlie greatest of the French manufactories 
is that at Molsheim, near Strashurg. At this manufac- 
tory," say.s Mr. Jackson, “ where they employ as many 
hands in the manufacture of saws almost ns tliey employ in 
Sheffield, the wages of labour are as twelve to one ; that is 
to say, we have to pay for a single article as much a& the 
manufticturer at Molsheim pays lor a dozen. These obser- 
vations wiTe made by myself at the time of my last journey, 
(in the autumn of 1 830.) Being a practical man, 1 took more 
interest in ascertaining the relative situation of the opera- 
tives in the two countries. I will state, from the remarks 
1 made, what I ascertained to be the usual terms of em- 
ployment. A saw- grinder at Molsheim earns about 28 
sous, or 1^. 2d. a day ; he grinds and glazes six dozen billet 
webs,, (that is a species of \^el> of which large quantities are 
sent to America,) which makes the pnee 2\d. per dozen. 
The Sheffield price for the same work, not done ni a supe- 
rior manner, is 2.9. 0^/. per dozen.” At this, which is the 
present rate of payment, the Slicfiield workman would 
make from 15.9. to 209. per day. But wages were, some 
years ago, considerably higher; and “ we have had work- 
men," says the witness, “ that have earned 20#. on a Sa- 
turday mOrmng before breakfast, when perhaps they had 
not worked the previous part of the week." This happened 
about 1810. A saw-maker at Molsheim, Mr. Jackson 
afterwards states, works in summer from live in the morning 
to seven in the evening ; and in the winter from si.x in 
the morning to eight in the evening. Tiie prices of pro- 
visions he found to he there as follows : — liousehold bread 
\d. per pound; white bread lid. per pound; beef 3rf. 
per pound; potatoes ‘Id. per peck; beer Id. per pint. 
In the duchy of De Berg, in Prussia," ho proceed.s, 
there is also a large maiiuftictory of steel, saws, files, 
^dged-tpols, and cutlery ; there are 800 saw manufac- 
turers;'^ 1000 file manufacturers, 3000 cutlers, 1000 sabre 
manuftictarers, 1.500 scissor manufacturers. A master saw^' 
manufacturer hus [generally throe or four workmen who 


board and lod%e in hia home; and wbe imaivt, heaid^boani 
and lodging, from 2^v to 2s. %d, por woek ; without boaod 
and lodging, good Workmen will obtain fbom< lx. %d. to 
l 9 . M. por day, and work from five in the morning till mn« 
in the evening.'* These long hours, namely, firom* five i& 
the morning till seven or nine in the evening, are stated to 
be general throughout the continent ; and the men. besides* 
appeared to Mr. Jackson to work much harder during Ihat 
time than they do in Englaml, There is very little intom^ 
perance among them. The prices of provisions in the ducky 
of De Berg are, black bread, made of rye coarsely ground 
down, the English pound ; white bread IJrf; and meat 
3i<y. It is here that the articles are manufactured whiok 
principally come into cempetiiion with English goods in 
America. They cannot on the continent make the circular 
saws, nof the hand saws, nor the back saws, nor long saws, 
us well Hs they can be made in England ; but other kinds, 
including those which are chiolly in demand on the conti- 
nent, and in the American market, they con make fully as 
well as we can. The principal continental market where 
the French come into competition with us is tiiat of Bel- 
gium. The people of* that country are supplied with certain 
kind of saws by the French inariufucturei-s, and with other 
kinds by the English. 

The iiner descriptions of surgeons’ instruments made at 
the manufactories of Paris, Mr. Jackson thinks infcTior to 
those made in England, while the ]ince is higher. “ The 
reputation of English cdgqjl tools,” he says, “ of files and 
saws, steel and razors, is very gieat throughout France.’ 
English eullery is occasionally smuggled ii]^{^[) that country 
throuirh Bedgiuin. It is believed, however, that of late years 
tins had not been done to any considerable extern. With 
tlie exception of a penknife or a razor, there is little or no 
English cutlery to be seen in private families in France, 
The shops of ^lie PaUus Royal exhibit what they eall Eng- 
lish goods, but there is reason to believe that most of them 
are manufactured in the country, and then impressed with 
the English marks, that they may bring a higher price. 
On the Ollier hand, some of the finer articles of cutlery arc 
ocea^^iorially brought from France to this country; for 
exan., scissors, iitteil with inother-of- pearl or ivory shanks, 

ot winch lilt, workmanship is both cheaper and better than 
we can produce i^ . v.ngland, although the bhides are con- 
sidered inferior. 

As to the wagi's, and the v>*^omparativc condition of the 
workmen in the two countries, Mr. .iii^^/.Uso© spates the 
lowing facts ; — “ I’lie present pnee of prnvisioxisr .J'f ffince 
(in .Tunc 1833) is nearly the same as in England. Avery 
intelligent French gentleman, who visited Sheffield last 
\v(‘ek, as the representalne of a .society just formed at 
L\ons, who are (expecting to be large purchasers of foreign 
goods, gave me the ]»rico of jirovisions at Lyons and tho 
neighbourhood at this moment ; the price of broad, what 
IS calle'l pfUff do mernuj^o, is about 3 sous per pound ; the 
price of meat from 10 to 12 ^ous. The cost of a house lor 
a workman and his family — a house containing three rooms 
— would be from bJ. to {\L a yeai, which js as nearly as pos- 
sible till' price at Sheifield. At Pans, the prices would bo 
dearer.” The wages in France vary from a franc and a half 
to thiee francs a day. In Shellield, the operatives in the 
cutleiy trade fvork eleven or twidve hours a day, and, m the 
diliercnt hiaiiches, w ere n;eeiving in .Tune last the following 
wages: -of the ' iintig-kuife cullers, the blade forgers from 
2I.V. to 3I.S (id. jjcr week ; the workbourd liands (those who 
pul tlie knives together) from 159. to 259. ; the grinders from 
30y. to 4 09.: — of the table-knife cutlers, the forgers from 
219. to 3.I9, ; the hafters from 189. to 27.9; the grinders froia 
27.9. to 409. of the razor makers, the strikers from 24^..^ 
209.; the hafters fiom 189 . to 409., and the grinders frOBk 
189. to 509. These were the w^ages for a full week of six 
days ; but there might then be from 200 to 300 oi>eralivea 
not ha\ ing more than two or three days work a week : and, 
of the whole number of operatives, probably not more tlian 
liulf were in full employment. The number of hands ac- 
tually employed in each of tho principal staple trades of 
Sheffield, was as follows : — makers of table-knives and forks, 
3080 ; of pen and pficket-kuives, '2080 ; of razors, 754 ; of 
scissors, 000; of files, 1768 ; of saws, 563 ; of edged tools, 
703 ; of stove-grate fenders, &c., 1530 ; of white metal 
articles, 643; and of silver-olated goods, 500; making a 
total of 13,430. There are, however, some other hardware 
manufactures carried on. The witness thinks that the 
workmen, at the present moment, owing to a variety of 
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caitoMi40 h»(f 1 ‘edttim amoimt ttoA^ fbr Ihenr 

walk whkih they did) thirty yetu-a ago ; but atill he i« oi 
oj^ilioii that their comforta are pretty mdch the aaine, and 
that tliey never either lived or dreaaed better than at pre- 
sent. *• From what I havo seen/’ he says, “ of the ma 
irafadtarers of England, 1 believe the workmen in Shetiield 
ara' bettor clothed and bettor ied, and live in better houses 
tnan the workmen in any other part of the country, or in 
any other part of the world. ’ As to the Frehch workmen, 

• he dc3scribe8 them as miserable beyond description, as com- 
paU'ed with tho English. In certain branches of the busi- 
ness, too, which have been only recently introduced into 
Prance, he states that an Enjilish w'orkman will produce 
more in a given space of time thun French workman. A 
goofl many Biilish artisans have gone over to be employed 
in the continental manufactories, hut most of them have 
very soon returned home. “ In starting a fresh manufac- 
tory.” says Mr. Jackson, “ it is universally the practice, 
particularly in the iron trade, to employ a few English work- 
men ; hut, after their own workmen have obtained the same 
skill and knowledge which the English workiiuiii possesses 
— the prices of English workmen lioing raucli higher than 
that of native workmen it is of course the interest of the 
manufai’-lurer either to expect the English workman to come 
down to the prices paid Ui t-lie nat ive Nvorkman, or to let him 
return to his own country. I am acquainted with Mr. 
Cockerill, a large rnanufacUiror at Liegc and Seraing, and 


U a real redaction of bttwem fifty and sijtty per cent. 
otlier words, the pauperiam of Sheffield is not now half as 
great as it was in 1810. Yet, at that time wages were 
higher than they have ever been since. ^ 

Of late years machinery has been introduced to 9ome 
extent into the cutlery business in England, which has 
consideraMy reduced the cost of production in the case of 
certain articles. About ten or a dozen years ago, for in- 
stance, as Mr. Jack?on states, to manufacture a three- 
squaru file, it was necessary to forge it out of a square bar, 
but now, by the aid of machinery, the bar of steel is rolled 
three square. The witness found no rolling mills for this 
purpose at the manuractories m the Duchy of De Berg. 
Of the differenl branches .of the trade as carried on in 
Shelfield, the rnanul‘.icture of sci.s«ovs and that of plaliad 
goods appear to he in the greatest state of depression ; Of 
rather, they are the only bninela's that are depressed from 
any cause except the tenipurarN diminution of the foreign 
demand. In* thfi scis'sor lr.i<le, nccording to Mr. Milner^ 
there were at one time belwei n 3ii0 and 400 forgers; and - 
at present, there are oidv alnml 170. To make up, how- 
ever, for the falling off in tlie manufacture ot wi ought steel 
scissors, there are now \cry large quanlities of oast scissors 
manufactured in Shetiield. The hitter is □ lery inferior 
article, but is so diflicult to di^liiiLriiish from the former by 
the eje, that cast scissors are ofttui imposed upon the puldto 
for those made of wrought •>teel. Mr. Milnei- is of opinion. 


when they commenced tlii'ir manufactory, they employed a \ and he says such is almost the lIIlI^’crsal imprcifSion, 
groat number of English workmen, hut 1 believe most of j that the trade of Shetiield has been ver\ iiiueh injured hy 
them havo nowijjetun^d to England. He had to pav for j tlie loss of reputation ansing fiorn this substitution of a 
English w'orknien 7s. and Si.s. a dav, and liis native w'orkmen j spurious for a genuine artieU* Meetings ha\e been held to 
are emidoy^rd at one and two fnuic-, a day.” I devise some means of reined} lug the exil ; and it has been 

Mr. Milner's evidence, although il does uot perliaps eon- ! proposed to incorporate the inauuracturcrs of wrought steel 


tain any facts irrecoucileahle with the statements of Mr. j 
Jackson, yet ])resents a more gloomy pe-tiire of the general J 
condition of the workmen than that drawn by the latter 
gentleman. This wutuess '-a}^, that about I HI 7 a decline of 
prices ht'gau to take |>la<*e, which has lieon going on ever 


articles, and to allow them to slan»t> their goods with some 
common mark, which should be effectually protected ; but 
no measures have as >et been taken to carry that plan into 
effect. Pluvious to 1814, it seems, no person could manu- 
facture without taking out what is called an incorporated 


sinee, and that from ISIS the (‘ireuinstanees of the work- | mark: Imt since tlien, in e'uisefjuenee, as we understand 
men began to bo sensibly (tperated upon. Kiiiployment 1 the witness, of some chan'»^e ’’i the law .'vij' person is 
has sinc(* lieen so irr<*gul.ir, that tliere never has been a . allowed to ii«“ b\'e mark oi the^ei)i*poration of cutlers V»uv 
.sulheieiiev of it for more than a lear or two at a lime, and ol*ooses, and to plaee it on an) description of goods he may 

. . • .. . , • . . ..... .... . . i* . * 11T 1. . - • 


the e.Aire | find it convenient to manul'iietuiv. We may here mention, 
i' many of | by-the-bye, that of what is c dled town-trade, or London 
1 cutlery, there is, according to Mr Jackson, verv little really 
I made in London. Notwiihstauding the law to the contrary^ 
1 he conceives it is not unusual even for the word London to 
j be stamped upon many arlieles made at Sln*flield. There 
j may he some very fine and ( xpeusive cutlery made in the 
! metropolis, but the greater ])art even of that description of 
I articles must come from Shetiield, from th(‘ greater cheap- 

. ^ I ness of labour lliere. Tlie wutiu^s mentions another fact 

inipi cr^.sions, rather than upon a careful induction and suf- connected with this mutter. “ Nearly all the ShelBald 
licient exammalion of facts. Tliere can In; no doubt that | uiaiiufarluier.s," he says, “ are olfiiged to strike the name of 
wagc'-i have ialleii cou^idciahly SHU e the tcninnation of the 1 their customers upon their wares, and that is one reason 
w'ar, in the cutlery, as iii all other trades; hut it i.-> by no I perhaps why no cutlery manufactuvevs in SlK'ffield can keep 
means made out that the ]inee-> of provisions, ainl ol the | stocks, as they are uncertain who their customers maybe; 


there has fre<|uentlv been not half work for 
number of hands. The (Ic.stitiition and rniseJ*' 
them on these occasions, are de-'cnbed as being ver) great. 
Mr. Mobiec ejnegn^*-’, tb'iat iqKui tiie whole, tiio workmen 
now cciisuine a great deal les-. tliaii they did fifteen or 
sixteen yi-ars ago, both t»f such ariicles as tea, sugar, and 
coitee, and also of butcher s meat. Their dre.-^s he likewise 
thinks IS much inftM'ior lo what it was foi luerly. It i: 
evident, liow'over, that m judging of multers of this kind, 
peo[de almost alwass procecil in gieal fiart upon more general 


other no(‘('s^aries and coiiifat^ of life, liave not dechneil in 
at least an equal degri'c. It is al-o he>i>ud all question, 
that tho marki't for the iKirdwart; niii nu fact u res of this 
coiiutiw has of lalo years been greatly extouciod ; and the 
quantity of eni plot men I upon the whole, therefore, must 
bo much greater than it firmorly w-as. Wg should think 
that this augmentation of the ileiuaiid has fully kept pace 
even with the ineroase in the numbers of the workmen. 
Owing to cil•cum^laJn■es, liowever, some of which at least 
are altogether hevimd legislative eoiilrol, the trade may not 
ftrtlic last twenty years liave been so steady a one as it was 
3(te<Bomc time before ; and, whether thislnay have been tho 
case or not, of course, wlieii a stagnation docs take place, 
the number of sufferers is now greater, and the sum of 
misery produced more frightful, than when the entire num- 
ber of the persons connected wdth tlie business vva.s only half, 
or three-fourths of what it now is. A fact stitoil by Mr. 
Jackson, should go a great way to prove that Mr. Milner's 
eoinpari.soii of present with former times, i.s lo a great extent 
delusive. The poor rates of the parish of Shetiield, it seems, 
in 1810 were 38,000/., and now they do not amount to 
20,000/.; a reduction which, even after making allowance 
for the rise in the value of inoney. cannot bo regarded as 
leas than fifteen or sixteen per cent. If wo take it, as we 
ought to do* in connexion with the increase of the populi^ 
tion (which since 1811, has risen ftoin 53,080 to 92,OOOL ft 


and, as articles of hardware cannot he marked well after 
they are hardened, they are deterred from having a quan- 
tity made on hand till tliuy have orders, to see what im- 
pres-sion they arc to bear. ' There appears to he no good 
rea.son why this inconvenient custom should be continued. 
As for plated gtiods, Mr. Jackson is of opinion, that people 
do not now buy as many articles of that de-.crij>tiun as they 
used to do ; but tho principal cause of the falling off in thik 
branch of business at Sheffield appears to be, that it ha.s partly 
migrated to Birmingham, w here wages in some dopartmento 
of it are only one half what Ihev are at Sheffield. On the 
other hand, the file trade has nearlv’ left Birmingham, in con- 
sequence of Sheffield having siqK'nor advantages for the 
manufacture of that artude. Upon the whole, Mr. Jackson 
admits, what, indeed, must he considered quite indisputable^ 
that cutlery is now consumed in this country to as great ^ 
extent as it ever was ; but the goods used, ho saym' sire 
lower priced goods, and he seems to intend that we should 
understand goods of an inferior description. That more of 
such goods are now manufactured than formerly, wc believe ; 
but we believe, too, that the consumption of the better 
descriptions of goods has aW ihereased, and that they, as 
well as the others, although no doubt at lower .prices than 
ibrmerly, are manufacturi^ in greater quantities than ever. 

That the hardware jUrode is upon ^the whole, iu a tolerably 
prosperous state, is proved by the admissions of the wit- 
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nosses. The fall of prices in Sheffield goods since tlie 
peace, is asserted by Mr. Jackson, to have been greater than 
from thirty to forty per cent. ; but ho also says, “ If we may 
judge from the apparent circumstances of the manufac- 
turers, there docs not appear to be much more distress than 
there was Ibrnieily." It is acknowledged also, that the 
town has probably increased more than any^ther in 
England, both iii population, and in the number of its 
" manufacturing establishments. When asked if the manu- 
facturers and merchants have been doing as well of late 
years as during the war, this witness answers, “ We have 
had many mendiants who have obtained very considerable 
property, though business is done at low prolits." The 
trade for the last eighteen or twenty years li&s, it is stated, 
been carried on nearly all on orders ; and, indeed, willi the 
exception of a few remarkable years, there appears never to 
have been much of what is called speculation among the 
Sheffield maiuifactiirera. It is said, accordingly, to have boon 
ascertained, that there are fewer failures among them in pro- 
portion to their numbcir, than among the manufacturers or 
merchants of any other part of England. Periods of de- 
pression in the hardware trade, indeed, appear to ha\e of 
Tate years occurred oci-asionally, though not almost every 
seooiid or third year, as Mr. .lacksoii loosely slates. There 
was a great doju-ession in 18 1 G, and again in 1822; hut 
since then, although prices have bccMi generally lower than 
they wore previously to 182r, it is not ])rctended that there 
has been any stagnation till that occasioned by the late 
interruption of the usual demand from the United States. 
Mr. Jackson, when asked if he would rocoinmeiid a friend 
with capital in lus pocket, and comjielent knowledge and 
industry, to embark in the tSlieffield trade at present, replies, 
that the competition is so great, that a person must have a 
erfect knowledge of the business in order to succeed in it; 
ut when farther asked if, sliould his friend liavc good 
capital in his pocket, he would lathor recommend him to 
k^ep it there ; his answer is, “ 1 should think that most of 
the manufucrurerS employ their capital 

better in l-ado than it in their pocket." A 

mauufactuiy). he states wishes to retire from 

^ .3e' •^v^pital. Thai 
the trade is in sd fair a stale, that more capit r 
flows freely into it to replacfe whatever is taken out. Many 
of the branches of the hardware manufacture, however, may 
be carried on without much capital. There arc some ma- 
nufactories in Sheffield that have c ist 80,000/., or 4 0,000/. * ; 
but since 1817, according to Mr. Milner, a change has to a 
considerable extent taken place m the mode of conducting 
the trade, many persons having then commenced manufac- 
turing without an\ capital, and their number having gone on 
increasing <;vcr since, “ so that now," as the witness us.surcs 
us, “ by far the greater portion of the cutlery business, and 
especially the spring-knife business, is conducted by men 
of this description." 

Two witnesses connected with the business of brass- 
founding were examined by the committee ; Mr. John 
Dixon, of Wolverhampton, and Mr. Thomas Glutton Salt, 
of Birmingham. Their evidence extends over nearly thirty 
folio pages ; and we can only afford to notice a few of the 
more important among the facts to whiidi it refers. Indeed, 
by far tlie greater pait of it is perfectly worthless for any 
information that is to be found in it, being made up merely 
of strdng expressions of belief and opinion, in support of 
which no well ascertained facts are adduced. Both wit- 
nesses draw the picture of the exi.stiiig state of the trade in 
the darkest colours. Both masters and workmen, according 
to their representations, are suflering to an extent which 
scarcely any former period has witnessed. Their favourite 
era of comparison, or rather of contrast, with the present 
times, we obseiwe, is the years 1824 and 182"). Mr. Salt 
states, that a capital of ia,000/. then easily yielded him an 
annual profit of 3000/. * We submit that such returns as 
this could not be expected to continue. The truth accord- 
ingly appears to us clearly to be, that the depression under 
which the greater manufacturers are now suffering, is 
merely the natural consequence and penalty of the ex- 
travagant trading of that former period. It is impossible to 
believe, that the consumption of the articles of their manu- 
facture has diminished, or thd' demand for them really 
fallen off within the last twenty years. No man can open 
Irts eyes and look around him without being convinced tnat 

♦ Jackson, 2906, ^ ‘ 


this IS not the case. Wo may mention merely lamps ‘fbr 
domestic use, and gas burners and other flttings, os 
iflade wholly or partly of brass which must have orcated an 
almost entirely new demand within tho peiiod that has been 
mentioned. iThe witnesses admit that they cannot point oUt 
any instance of the least importance, in which another 
material has of late years been generally substituted ^ 
brass. It is scarcely possible, therefore, to doubt that the 
manufacture of articles of brass is really now much more 
extensive than it was twenty years ago. It may bo, how- ‘ 
ever, that the quantity of goods annually made since 1 825, 
has not since reached the amount to which it was carried in 
that and the preceding year. The glut of the market then 
produced, must in this, os well as in other businesses, have 
left a pressure which would continue to be felt for years. 
AccoMingly, in order to meet this state of things, Xhe aim of 
the manufacturer is now, to reduce his stock as much as 
possible. Mr. Salt states, that he used to keep an average 
GOOO/. stock, but that now he ne\cr allows it to he above 
1500/. The efforts made with this object must, of course, 
have tended still farther to reduce the annual production 
below wliat it was before 1825. But the change in the mode 
of managing the trade, is in every wa> a beneficial one to the 
manufacturer. He is, in the first place, pursuing by far the 
bestcourse for speedily relieving the market, and restoring tho 
hiir and full elfcet of the natural demand. And, secondly, 
while doing this, he is also unlocking a large amount of 
capital, and bs' that means, carrying on his manufacture at 
much less cost than formerly. The prosperity of 1 82 I and 
1825, however, when the hrass-lbnndors lyere inaking an 
annual profit of thirty per eent. upon their invested copital, 
has likewise had the etfecl of attracting many new adven- 
turers into the trade, and, by thus n\er-crowding it, opposed 
air additional dillieiiUy in the way of its restoration to a 
healthy stati*. Both the witne 9 se^ speak of the numbers of 
persons, formerly journeymen, who of late years have set ap 
as manufacturers, and wdio, having little or no capital, and 
en)plo}ing few hands, are eilhor able, or are compelled by 
their nei'ussities, to sell their goods at a lower price than that 
for which they can bo produced by the larger cstahlisli- 
ments. Whatever is unsound, however, in this state of 
things, must also soon cure itself and pass away. 

it-’ho fall in the ]incos of brass-foundery articles in the last 
fifteen ycv'j.s is, aceording to Mr. Dixon— who manufactures 
chiefly handles aiiubiho articles for plumbers, and not the finer 
deserijilioiis of goods— moie ])er cent. The 

prices are indeed the same as tUev have o'een lor tw’cnty 
years : but, according to the practice of the trade, the sales 
arc made always siiliject to certain discounts : and the dis- 
count winch was formerly 20 per cent, is now 50. This fall 
however will not, as Mr. Dixon reckons, make a difference 
of r>0 per cent. He says, correctly enough, “If we take 
20 per cent, from 205., it leincs IGs. ; hut if wc take 50 per 
cent, it leaves us only lOv. ; consequently we have but IO 5 . 
instead of But it is ind true tliat this, as he adds, 

makes more than 50 per cent, diiference to the manufacturer. 
Taking the fact to he as stated, tho iii.uiul'aeturi'r, where ho 
formerly received lG 5 .,now recedes lOv., which imjJies only 
a fall of prices to the extent of not quite 38 ])er cent. The 
high prices referred to in this calculation are those that wero 
obtained froip 1819 to 182G. 

To compensate this fall of prices, how'cver, there has been 
a full both of wages and of the price of tho new materials. 
Of the latter, the princijial is coiipi'i*, which used to cost 
112/. per ton, and may now' be purchased for 83/. From 
this circumstance alone then, wc have a saving in the cost 
of production to the extent of 2G per cent. Lead also, another 
of the materials, which has been as high as 24/., is now Ollfy 
14/. per ton ; and Spelter, which was 27/., (a doubt is 
pressed if it w'as not a good deal higher,) now costs only 
14/. or 15/. Mr. Salt complains of it as a disadvantage, 
that, whereas formerly it was the practice for the manufac- 
turers in Birmingham to make all tlicir purchases tho first 
twelvemonth without paying anytl and only to clear off 
the debt in the course of the secoiiu welvomonth, they are 
now obliged to pay down cash for all the metal they require. 
But the change, while it has certainly introduced a whole- 
somer state of trade upon the whole, is really, in its direct 
and immediate operation, most beneficial to the manufac- 
turer, who, for the long creijit which he formerly enjoyed, 
used to pay no less than 1 L per montli on the ton ; that is 
to say, if he purchased a ton of copper at 112/., and did not 
pay tho money for a year after, it cost him actually 124/. 









'At fment hid fives his inker's bill for tJiewUl^ with iw^ly 
•noh^a difference as may cover the Aisoount. , . 

The fall of wages since «1819 or 14^0 is stat^ by Mr. 
Dixon to have bwn from 5 to 20 per cent. Wi^gcs now j 
range from about 1 58. to 255. per week, and the average 
may be about 205. Till 1825 it was about 275. or 285. This, 
by-the-bye, would imply a fall of nearer 30 than 20 percent. 
Afterwards the witness states, that to some of his men he 
■till gives 355. per week. They would have had two guineas 
before 1825. All this, however, is merely a calculation of 
. what the men generally earn, or what they may earn ; for 
they actually work- by the job or piece, and not for weekly 
wages. The manufactory is opened at six in the morning, 
>^iind they are allowed to work during what part of the day 
, they please, till eight at night, when it is cleared, and the 
doors lo(Ji.ed. Mr. Salt however states, that ihougji He con- 
tinues to pay the mon who have been a long time with him 
from 24 V. to 305. a week, he gives no more than from 8.v. to 
ll5. to his new hands ; and he says he is sure he could in 
the course of a day get 1000 men, all skilful artizans, to 
work for him at 65. a week. Boys and women are now em- 
ployed to dt> many parts of the work which the men used to 
execute. At Woherhampion, also, it is stated, there are a 
vast numherof females employed in the tin and japan trade, 
and in the screw trade. No maelunery whatever has been 
introduced in the fabrication of such articles as those wli.ch 
Mr. Dixon furnishes ; and that used in the department of 
the trade with whicdi Mr. Salt is connected — the manufac- 
ture of lamps and ornamental *l)rass-foun<lery in general — 
has not of lut^^ycurs oeon nuitenally iinpro\ed. It is well 
known, however, that owing to the introduction of steam as 
a moung'pouer, oven the old machinery now performs its 
functions much more 'economically than formerly. A re- 
inarkahlc instance of this is mentioned by ]^Ir. Babhngo in 
Ills work on the Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. 
“ Twenty years since a brass knob for the loidis of doors was 
made at Binningluun ; the price at that tune being 135. 
per dozen. The same article is now manufactured, haMiig 
tlie same weight of metal, and an ei^ual, or, in fact, a slightly 
superior finisli, al I5. ^}\d. ]>er dozen. One circumstance 
which ha.s produced this econoin) 111 iho manufacture is, that 
the latlie on which these knobs are finished is now turned by 
a stoam-eiigirie ; so that the workman, relie\ed from that 
labour, call make them twenty times as fast as he did for- 
merly.” 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Thk following is an abstract of five reports, of the Com- 
mittee for reporting on public petitions, which ha\e been 
issued since our last publication. They are u umbered Irom 
3 to 7, both inclusive, and embrace the period from 1 7th 
Fehnniry to 1 1th March. It will be recollected that, except 
in Jhe last item, our ab.stract gi\es the total amount of peti- 
tions and signatures since the commencement of the session. 


Parhametitary, 


For the rcpc.'il of the Union 
Against the Stafford borough Bill 
Against ihe Warwick Borough Bill . 

For the extension of the M'^urwick Borough 
chise to Kenilworth 
AgBiubt the Carriukfergus Disfranchise meat Bill 

Ecclesiastical. 

vjFor Abolition of Tithes in Ireland 

— England ^ 

For Commutation of Tithes . • 

For alteration in Tithes . • 

Against Lay Patronage in Scotland • 

For relief or Protestant Dissenters • 

In favour of the Established Church « 

For the better observance of the Lord’s Day 
Against the Bishops* sitting in the House of 

Taxes, 

For repeal of the Corn-Laws • 

Against alteration in the Corn-Laws • 

Against the malt tax . • 

For alteration in the Beer Act • 

Against the house and window taxes • 
Against County xates • * 


f No. of 

No. of 

rolltlUUli. 

Sigs. 

85 

59,482 

, 3 

1,271 

• 1 

n- 

600 

1 

316 

1 2 

06 

115 

85,447 

6 

699 

15 

11,631 

7 

905 

64 

55,584 

, 227 

42,168 

65 

9,216 

• 82 

20,221 

rds 2 

528 

13 

104,180 

61 

15,063 

83 

15,974 

3 

3,161 

9 

699 

2 

387 


mi§UUaneou$. 

S’ i No, of 

^ ;'y PotlliOAt. 

HaniUloom weavers, fbr measures of relief • 2 

Agriculturists .i . • 36 

Against Naval Impressment' • 2 

For alteration in Corporatbus • .3 

Against the use of machinery in dresaing cloth 2, 

Fur repeal of the Scotch Corporation laws • 1 

Against the Ijabuuiers’ Employment Act « 9 

Against Iinprisoiuncnt for Debt • 8 

Against the rigour of criminal laws • *3 

Against the employment of chimney-sweepers 1 

In behalf of Captain Ross . .3 

In liehalfof Cohen, the editor of the Brighton 
Guardian . . • 4 

Other miscellaneous petitions, reported since onr 
last publication • • , 70 


No. of 
Sit^. I 

13,171 

9,212 

11,4^6 

0,785 

2,563 

1,581 

379 

317 

148 

570 

754 

793 

8,021 


ABSTRACfS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Naval Receipt and Ejrpenditure. — The Lords Commiaiioneri 
of the Admiralty have laid before the House of Cornmoni 
the Brsi annual report of the receipt and expenditure in this de* 
pnrtinent, for the year ending March 3lHt, 1833. The ree^pts, 
including the jiarhamentary grant of 4,878,634/., amounted to 
5,219,881/.; and the sums expended or .ippropriated amounted to 
4,795,6.56/ ; leaving an unappropriated balance of 424,225/. The 
following are among the items of expenditure : — W^ages to seamen 
and murmes 818,208/.; wages to ofticers, ship-keepers and others 
on board vessels in ordinary, 72,383/.*, admiralty, navy pay, and 
victiialling oiHceb, 135,676/. ; scientific branch 21,655/.; hlaMa- 
jest}’^ yards at home, 72,700/.; abroad, 18,259/.; wages to arti- 
ficers at home and abroad, 473,053/.; timber and other materials 
for ships, docks, X.C., 485,711/.; new works and irnprovemenlSt 
44, 63^)/. ; half pay to officers of the navy and marines, 865,143/.; 
pensions, Ike. military, 274,613/.; Greenwich out-pensions, 263,667/.; 
.super.mnuations ami i>ensions (civil), 196,939/.; sea victtialB, 
317,261.; victualhiig yards at home and abroad, 58,156/.; me- 
dical establishments, 25,711/.; hospital provisions and stores, 
20,6-81/.; provisions, &c.,for the ordinary^, 32,144/, for the yard 
service afloat, 7,039/., for thr army and convict services, 152,812/.; 
in.uiue service, 26,171/.; new works at CremiU, 8,692/. Par- 
liament voted 60,000/. for the completion of these works, of which 
|>um 57,292/. remains unexpended but appropriated, 

Exprdiiton arfaimt Algiert in 1816,— The following is ttit 
account of the proportions m which U/e Royal grant of 100,000/. 
was distributed among the officers and crews engaged in this ex- 
pedition; — C/Oinmaader-in-chief, 7,480/.; rear admiral, 3,740/.; 
captains and military officers of eipial rank, 1,068/. Hr.; lieute- 
nants, masters, /see. 94/. Tk. ; warrant officers, surgeons^ chaplainsi 
X.C., 61/. 12v. ; mates, midshipmen, &c. 15/. ; second rank of petty 
officers, corporals, &c. 6/.; seamen and marines, 4/. 10s. ; landsmen, 
3/ ; bo 3 'H, 1/. lOr. 

Jluil Port . — Abstract of an account of the number of ves- 
sels, with tlie amount of their tonnage, entered inwards at the 
port of Hull, from all parts of the world, during the year ended 5th 
of Jaiiu'iry, 1834 ; distinguishing the different nations to which 


belonged. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

. . • 775 

142,301 

Russia . • 

. . . 17 

3,910 

Sweden . • 

. 52 

6,599 

Noiway . . 

. . . 73 

7,012 

Denmark • 

. 220 

16,592 

Prussia . . 

. . . 72 

14,240 

Germany • • 

. 141 

10,957 

Holland . . 

. . . 21 

1,511 

Belgium . • 

. « 

653 

France • • 

. • • 4 

279 

Italian States 

o 

650 


Total . 1,365 

204,704 


A/u//.— The quantity of malt made in England, in the yfor 
ending OctoberJ lOtli, 1833, was 4,242,279 quarters, pfodi|cinff 
a duty of 4,383,688/.; Scotland, 530,365 qrs., duty 523^39/.; 
Ireland, 247,954 qrs., duty 246,347/.; total in the U nitedj XinS- 
Joni, 5,020,599 qrs., duty 5,153,574/. The duty is Stf. IfiL per 
bushel on malt fiom barley, and 2<. per bushel on malt here 
or bigg. 


Brandy, Hollands and Tobacco.— An OCCOimt of tht mpec- 
tivo duties on brandy, HtH a n ds, and tobacco, in the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833. Brandy, 1831, l,98d»l67/.; 1832, 
1,801,401/.; 1833, 1,526,546/.: — Geneva, 1831/26,894/.; 1832, 
25,091/.; 1833, 23, SO^i^Tobucco, 1831, 3,964,^2/. j 183i 
3,080,5991.5 1833, 3, 
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Court of Chonetrg Burinm^ 1331— 1833**— Abit^act of an 
account of the caiuee, re-heariD{|^, appeals, Ac,, heard and de- 
cide4 in the Chancery Courts, during the three years ending hi- 
lary term 1833, inclusive. 

« - j M e s » 9'S Cl 

» 1 ^ i 1 s-i 

I I i. 3 I I fg illss!^ 

6 (2 ■?■ S ^ 5 |S5 osl-asi 

Bv the Lord Chancellor 32 5 ISl I 6 79 3 284 346 

By the Vice Chancellor <131 11 U 42 121 136 264 3832 1830 

By the Master ofl J79Q 23 0 0 0 57 1188 4939 0 

the Rolls J 1 ' 

2753 39 181 43 127 272 1455 8855 2184 

e 

Committals in London^ Westminster ^ and Southwark 1833. 
-i-Borough Compter, Southwark, 20r)2 ; Bridewell, 642 ; Gili- 
spui>8treet Prison and House of Correction, 5344 ; Newgate, 
2161; Tothill-helds Bridewell, 3008; total, 13,207. This leturii 
was ordered with a particular view to ascertain the number of per- 
sons committed for want of sureties on charges noClieing for trial : 
the number of such jiersons amounted to 1243, of whom .>36 were 
discharged within a week ; only 3 were detained above 3 months ; 
and none 4 months. 

Convict Hulk Establishment, — Abstr.ict of nn account shewing 
the expense of the Convict Hulk Kstahlishment in Kngland, 
the averago number of convicts, with the number of days* labour 
iwHbnnetl by such convicts, and the amount of their earnings, 
from the 1st of July to the 31st of December, 1833, as compared 
with the preceding half-year. Number of convicts. 3081, being 
898 less than in the preceding half-year ; expenses, 27,058/. being 
5,200/. less; earnings of convicts, 17,336/., being 0,572/. less. The 
number of days’ labour performed vanes at diflerent stations from 
154 to 177, and varied in the preceding half-year from 152 to 154 ; 
artificerB earn Is. 6d. a day, and laboui'ers Is. There is a separate 
account for the three convict hulks at Bermuda, in the half-year 
from the Ist of .Tiimiary to the 30th of .luiie, 1833: — Coniicts, 
890; expense, 0,933/. ; earnings, 12,832/. ; days’ labour performed, 
146; both artilicers and labourers earn 23. a day. Traospurtatioii 
to the Australian Colonies, m greater numbers than hitheiio, is in 
course of operation, with a view to the reduction of the convict es- 
tablishment at home. This accounts for the diminution which the 
atatoment exhibits. 

British ilff/sri/m.— The Receipts of this institution during 
the year 1833 have amounted 23,220/., including the Par-, 
liamentary grant of 16,844/.; the expenses have been 19,484/.; 
leaving in hand a surplus of 3)736/. Among the receipts is 462/. 
for the sale of Museum publications, being 262/. more than the 
estimate. During the year 2359/. was expended in the purchase 
of books and manuscripts, lucludiiig 425/. for tlie jirice and iraiiiing 
of Egyptian papyri ; 1,840/. for aiitupiitios and coins, witli cabinets ; 
and 1,026/., for purchases in natural history. The estimated 
expendituro fur the year 1831, will require a Parhuiiieutary grant 
of 17,017/., the institution being provided with iunds to cover the 
difference ^tween that sum and the total estimated expenditure 
Of 22,777/. 

The number of persons admitted to view the British Museum 
has been more than doubled since 1831 ; it was in that year 99^912; 
in 1832, 147,896 ; and in 1833, 210,495. The number of visits 
to the reading rooms, for the purpose of study or reseairch, was 
46,800 in 1832, and 58,800 in 1833. The number of visits, by ar- 
tists and students, to the galleries of sculpture, for the purpose of 
study, was 4,740 in 1832, and 4,490 in 1833. The number of 
visits to the print- room was about 4,400 m 1832, and about 2,900 
in 1833. 

Record Commission , — The amount of the sums of money 
received by the Commissioners of Public Records from the 
date of the present commission, being the 12th of March, 1831, to 
the Ist of August, 1833, was 21,522/. ; of which sum 20,500/. w.is 
derived from parliamentary grants, and the remainder from the 
sale of books. The disbursements of the CummiHsion, during the 
same period, amounted to 21,592/. Since the date of the (’om- 
mission, in 1831, 33 principal works or jiarts of works Cniakiiig 
38 vols. Ill all), have been piibhilhed or are in jirogress under its 
direction. The publications are presented to the principal public 
libraries in this country and on the continent ; and occasionally 
they have been given to persons engaged in historical and antiqua- 
rian pursuits. Complete sets have been supplied to Dr. Southey, 
and Dr. Lingard ; and particular works have been given to Mr. 
Edward Ruines, Mr. Dance, Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. George Baker, 
The total value of the works, so given to public libraries and 
to individuals, exceeds the sum of 35,000/. A smaller number of 
4|^ies is now printed, and it is not intended to send the works to 
all the libraries which have hitheriq rajpeived them. 

Short^stxtge Coaches^ Omnibuses, m LoTte/on.— Abstract of a 

stsAjmeiit^ m the number of short-stage coaches, omnibuses, and 
standing in and passing through the city of London, and the 
number of journeys respectively performed by them. 


Cdusheti 293, joiirti€ya> 799: omnibate% 932'; journeys, TTCfV " 
omnibuses passing from east to west, joameys, 246^ flys; 8 ; joaib 
nays, 30. ^otal of vehidMy 533 ; total of journeys,' l33&. 

Note. — TJTie average length of the onmibuscs, from the horseV 
head to the end of the steps, is 21 feet 6 inches. The largest size 
is 24 feet. 

The number of empty cabriolets going up ami down between tha 
west end of Cheapside and the Bank, on the 28th, 29th, and 30tlt< 
of January, 1834, .was, on the 28tli, 957 ; on thu 29th, 959 ; on. 
the 30th, 1,069 ; total, 2,983. 

Abstract of the Population Returns for Ireland in 1833.— -The 
following are the results: — English statute acres, 17,183,763; 
houses inhabited, 1,249,816 ; building, 15,308 ; uninhabited, 40,654; 
total families, 1,385,066; f.igiihes chiefly employed in agriculture, ^ 
884,339 ; chiefly employed in trade, manutiictures, and handicraft, 
249,350^ families not comprised in these two classes, 251,368; 
males, 3.7(74,880 ; females, 3,972,521 ; total number oi* persons^ 
7,767,401. 

Bread, — An account of the average ]irice of the quartern loaf in 
the city of London, fiom the jear 1730 to 1815 : — 
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IIOUSK OF COMMONS. 

JMrnibrrit eh'cted since last Session. 
riacT. Mi'ihIki I’ln li-ii In t’ti- iiir)Ui of 

Ayr, SiC-fJis of burghs) Luul D Stu.iit T. F. IvLiiucdv, les, 
Berwick (shire) Sir II. P. H Caiiipbi-Il, bt. C. Maijoi ib.ink.s,i's(i. dec, 
Bute (shire) Rt. IJoii. Sir W itae C. Stuart, esq. dee. 

Devizes Sir 1*. ((. II Durh luu M. Gore, esi] res. 

Dungamm K. Jacob, esq. Hon. C4. Lamb, dec. 

Dudley T. Ilawkes, esq. Sir J. Campbell, Att.-Gcnl. 

Iluddersflekl J. Blackbunie, esq. L. Fenton, esq. dec. 
Keiidul J. Barham, esq. James Brougham, esq. do. 

*Xe«d8 E. baines, esq. T. B. Macauley, esq roa, 

Morpeth Hon. L. G. Howard Hon. F. Howard, dec. 

Paisley Sir D. Sa.idford Sir J. Maxwell, res. 

Somerset (cast) Vi\ Miles, esq. W. P. Bngstock, esq. dec. 

Totness Lord Seymour J. C’-ornish, esq. res. 

Thirsk S. Crompton, esq. Sir R. Franklaml, do. 

York (city) Hon. T. Duiulas S. A. Buyiitun, e^^q dec. 

’The boroughs of CarricUergus and Hertford are vacant. 


STATISTICS, TRADE, &c. 

Produce of Taxes in France . — "Ae following table will show the 
product of the indirect taxes and revenuoi for 1833 compared with 
that of the preceding year 
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'i^ixm anil Eovenuoi. 


Ift^otor, Stamp, and 
HTortKiMp' nutiM .... 
CniKum* Nttvinotioa^ kc. 


Pradueo o^Toxsa. kn. / \ PUktmoe in 
ForlfJfia; if For 1MB. Incraaie. PecreAw. 
FroncN. Frauca. FruucB. Franca. 


CtAidtimptioti IhitiBH on 
Suit cuUectod on tho 

Coast 

liquor, ^Vlnc•, Ike. I)u- 

tW 

Goniiuiniitlua Duty on 
Salt eullceted in tho 

Interior 

. ;„Sb*r 8 indirect Toauw 
; (Public VoUieluB. Na- 
vigation, &c.) 

Pwmnctof tJiH Sale of 
Tnbueco and SnufF . . 
I’roUuct «»f tho hale <ir 

Gun[M)wUer 

Postage uuii Duty of 5 
per Cent, on remit- 

tuners 

Fostiigu of Uural S^r- 

viou 

Product of Mails and 

Packets 

i,otU;ry 


For im > 

FbrlSn. 

Incraaie. 

FroncN. 

FraucB. 

Fruuei. 

191.999.000 

194,047.000 

2.048,000 

105.510,000 

IOC.236,000 

726,000 

53.840,000 

64,911,000 

1,065.000 

62,719,000 

69.246,000 

6.527,000 

6,369,000 

6,757,000 

• 

309,000 

22,494,000. 

25 039,000 

2.545,000 

67.553.000 

69,628.000 

2.075.000 

.1,350,000 

3.561,000 

205,000. 

31.103.000 

32,032,000 

929,000 

L437,000 

1,503,000 

G6.000 

1,6<K),000 

11,109.000 

1,829,000 

10.140,000 

229.000 

1 559,094,000 

' &73.029.000 

115.804,000 


M*«nigB'tjwil^SM»af<a#*adilim,Mti«w lately iu aFnneft 

palm:—* ■ .'v 


Inercasti in 1H33 . . 


The above incrcaae, divided into fjiiarters, is as follows* — First 
larter, I H,7r»7,0ij(M'. ; second, 1 fi,3:j:),(IOOf ; third, 12,.rjrv)00f. ; 
st, Compafed with liWl there lb an increase in lt'33 


last, ‘MH), 
of 46,9()r.,000f. 


Pnblir Df‘Lt of France on the ij/ of January^ 1833! 


Funded Debt, 5 per cent. Rentes 
ditto 
4 ditto 

3 ditto 

Life Annuities . . 

Feubioiis 


l‘V«ne<». 

17fir,8!>b/»02 
1,027,6% 
.4,125,210 
34,:):)5,274 
6, 1.17, .3.57 
56 ,73b ,874 

280,478,013 


Personal Exfienses . • . • 

Petty Disbursements M • 

Cabinet Kxiienses . 

Library aiM^ ^ibHcripiioiMtTb orkt 
PefMonal and Benefactions • • > 

Aides-de-camp . , • • • 

Expenses of the Chamber . • • 

Closet, Chapel, and Salaries . . • 

Music, Boxes at tho TheatrS} and Benefits 
Household \Va{^>s . . , • 

Dresses and Liveries • , . , 

Linen and WaslAng .... 

Fuel and Lighting . . » . 

Cellar 

Stables and Stud (300 Horses) 

Administration of the PaWns , 

I Kitchen and l^itchen expenses 
Crown Records ' . 

Treasury, Jewels, Ac. .... 

Superannuations . • . • , 

Aids and pensions .... 

Personal KflticU ..... 

Sevres Porcelain Manufactory . . , 

Gobelin Tapestries .... 

Beauvais Woollen Manufactory , 

Fine Arts and Collections f grants) 

Ditto (purchases) 

Mint and Medals .... 

i Forests anil Domains . . • . 

I Buildings ....... 

j Sanilory Establishment .... 

1 Travelling Expenses . . » . 

I3an<{iu‘ts, and other expenses on public occasions 
Presents , , . . • • 

Reserved Funds . . , . • 


£. 

4.000 

12, om 

2^400 

lOyOOO 

40.000 
14y400 

9,200 

1,600 

12.000 
26,000 

6.000 
4,000 


7,20» 

43,0im 

16,200 

30.000 
1^109^ 

12,600 ' 

34.400 
60,000^ ^ 

48.000 
8,940 

11,520 

3*120 

16>000 

20.000 

20.400 

44.000 
122,120 

3,200 

40.000 
16,000 

6,000 
. B,000 


Guaranter*s due by the Treasury. — Capital, '229,780,701 f. 

Interest, 9,603,084f. 

XJufunded Debwon the 1st of January, 1 833. Capital, .370.. '41 l.062f. 

The old public debt on the 1st of August, 1794, was estimated 
to amount to .... 147,804,000 

The incriMw* from 1793 to the 
year 8 of the Republic, w'as . , liJ ,913, 300 


Tho whole amount of rentes would appear there- 
fore to have been ..... 

The law of the 24th Fnmaire, in the year 6, leaving 
ordered the reduction of two-thirds of the debt, 
and the consulidatioii of the reuiaiiung one-thud, 
there should have been in Consolidated Rentes 

But the stock having been received in payment for 
the sale of the national domains, and the rentes 
of oinigrantH and ecclesiastical commumtieH hav- 
ing been confiscated and cancelled, the Coiisoli-^ 
dateil Renti's only amounted to . 

The increase from the year .8 to 1814 amounteil to 

Total of the 5 iier Cent. (Consolidated Rentes, which 
formed the national debt on the 1 st of April, 1814 


174,716,000 


58,710,000 


40.216,000 
23,091 ,637 


formed the national debt on the 1 st of April, 1814 G 5 ,307 ,637 
French CivillAst . — The following is a statement of the French 


Total Amount £745,000 

Bankhuptcx Analysis, 

From Drcemhrr 31, 1833, (o March 21, 1834. 

Auctioneer,!. Bakers, 3. Brewers, 6. Bricklayer, 1 . Bbilders 
U Brokers (1 Bill, 1 General, 2 Insurance, 1 Ship, 1 Stock,) 6, 
Cabinet Maker, 1. Cabriolet Profirietors, 2. Calico Printers, 2. 
C'arpet Manufacturer, 1. Carver and gilder, 1. Cattle Dealers, 
3, Chemists and Druggists, 5. Cloth Manufacturer,!. Coach 
Makers, 2. Coach Proprietors, 5. Coal Merchants, 9. Coffiie. 
house Keeper, I Collar Maker, 1. Comb Manufacturer, 1. 
Commission Agents, 4. Coojier, 1. Corn Merchants, .1. Cottoo 
Spinners, 7. Dealer, 1. Drapers. 10. Dressing-Case Dealer, 1. 
Drys.iUer, 1. Earthenware Manufacturer, I. Fancy Goofis Ma* 
iiuiacturer, 1. Farmer.^*, 2. Farrier, 1. Fellmonger, 1. Fustian 
Mamifartuier, 1. G.irdeiier, 1. Glass Dealer, 1. Grocers,^ 17. 
ILiberd.iHbers, 1 Il.itteri, .5. Hop Merchant, 1. Horse De^srflf 
2. Hosiers, 4. Importer of Foreign Goods, 1. Iron Manufse- 
tillers, *3. Iron Merchant, 1. .lomer, 1. Lacemau, 1. LimB 
Burner, 1. Linen Drapers, 6. Maltster, 1. Mast Maker, 1. 
Merchants, 21. Millers, 4. Millwright, 1. Musical Instrument 
Dealer, 1. Nurserymen, 2. Oil and Colourmeu, 2. Paper 
kers, 2. Pawnbroker, 1. Plumber, 1. Printers, .3. Printseller, 
1. Rectifier, 1. Riband Manufacturer, 1. Salt Merchant, 1. 
Schoolmaster,!. Scriveners, 10. Ship Breaker, 1. Ship Builder, 

1. Ship Chandler, 1. Ship Owners, 2. Shoe Maker, 1. Silk- 
men, .3. Silversmiths, 2. Slop Seller, 1. Soup MunufachireiSy 

2. Stable Keeper, 1. Stationers, 2. Steel M^uiufacturer, 1. 
Stonem.xson, 1. Sugar Refiner, I Surgeons, 3. Tailors, 9. Tea^ 
Dealers, 2. Tinibei Merch.ints, 2- Tobacconist,!. Tool Maker, 
1. Ti.ymaa, 1. Trunk Maker, 1 . Upholsterers, 4. Veterinary 
Surgeons, 2. Victuallers, 2.3. Water-proof Articles Manufacturer j 
1. Wharfinger,!. ’Wine Merchants, 3. Total, 269. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR MARCH, 18.34. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

In our last Retrospect wc carried down the history of par- 
liamentary proceedings to Saturday the 22d of February, on 
which day the two Houses adjourned to Tue^iUiy the 25th, 
the intervening Monday being her Majesty's birth day. The 
discussions that have since taken place have been unusually 
tniinereus as well as interesting. . 

Onr the evening of the 25th Lord John Russell submitted 
to the House of Commons the promised measure of the go- 


vernment for the relief of the Dissenters, in regard tailiiat 
has long been one of tho grievances of which theff Isvre 
most loudly and most justly oomplaiDed — ^tbe iiuiiiviv in 
which they are affected by the existing iiianriage«^lint.. ^ We 
have explained the ministerial pronositioa at length in 
another plac e. Several OD^bers addressed the House after 
Lord Jolin Russell had made his statomenti but searcsly 
any of them expressed a very decided Minieil m to tiie po^ 
po^d measure, y$itk the eimptmifc Luslri who 

highly approved oS it* nddenied that it was objectionable, 





either for its complexity or on anv other aceount* .Mt^ 
^iiithfu\» who, on the contrary, aenouncijd it as too oon- 
tomptlhie to deserve the acknowledgments of the Dissenters. 
The^ Dissenters in ceneral, if we may judge from the 
speeches made, and the resolutions passed, at a considerable 
number of public meetings, appear to share the feelings 
expressed by Mr. Faithful, though we are not able to state 
exactly the plan which they would substitute for that of tho 
government. In the mean time, however, although the 
bill which Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in, 
after having been read a first time and printed, stands for 
the second reading on the 28th oT April, ministers have 
announced that it will not he pressed unless the portion of 
the community for whose relief it was intended should 
change the view they have taken of it. No promise has 
been given that any other proposition on the subject will 
be made by the government. 

In the latter part of this evening Mr. O'Dvvycr moved a 
resolution of censure on the alleged e\rUi,sion» of Roman 
Catholics from the jury at the late trial of Mr. Barrett, the 
editor of the ‘ Pilot ’ Iluhliii newspaper. The motion gave 
rise to a short debate, which was however enh\ened h> even 
a keener encounter than usual between Mr. O Conuell and 
Mr, Stanley, It was shown that the jury had really lK‘en 
selected almost entirely by Mr. Barrett's own attorney, and 
without either interference or opposition on the part of the 
government. Of 207 names 159 had been objected toon 
the part of the prisoner, and not one on that of the crown ; 
and of the remaining 48 tlie crown solicitor had olilv struck 
off four. When it became apparent from this ex])lanation 
that there was no chance of the original motion Ixmig car- 
ried, or even that it would be supjiorted by any considerable 
minority, Mr. Fergus O Coniior moved, as an amendnienf, 
that a committee of inquiry into the ciroumstanocs should 
be appointed. This proposition, however, was also rejected, 
only 28 members voting for, and 132 against it. Lord 
Althorp this evening intimated that a bill should imme- 
diately be brought iu to repeal the extraordinary clause in 
the act 55 Geo^ 111, chap. 80, by which it appeared that the 
commissioners of stamps in Ireland were prohibited from 
supplying stamps to any editor or proprietor of a newspaper 
who had ever been convicted of a seditious hhel. 

Wednesday was occupied ?n the House of Commons witu 
the consideration of the two election hills, respec,ting the 
boroughs of Warwick afid Liverpool. The secornl reading 
of the first, which enacts that Leamington shall bn joined 
with Warwick in the exercise of the elective franchise, al- 
though opposed by Mr. Hahuimh and other members, was 
carrM without a division. The hill with regard to Liver- 
pool, which proposes to disfranchise the freemen of that 
borough, was also carried through the same stage by a ma- 
jority of 190 to 38. Both hills have since passed through 
the Commons, and have been read for the first time in the 
House of Lords — that relating to Warwick on the I3th of 
March, and that relating to Liverpool on the 2 1st. In the 
mean time Lord Grey has taken occasion to stale that the 
government will not, as such, come forward to take the ma- 
nagement of these hills ; and his lordship was also under- 
stood to intimate that tho votes of himself and his colleagues 
must be prinemally detei-mined by the evidence brought 
before them. These declarations have hemi made the sub- 
ject of a great deal of remark by the friends of the mea- 
Bures to which they refer; and they are uniiuestionably to be 
regarded as of ominous import in regard to the success of 
the different disfranchising bills. The thinking part of the 
public, however, will not, we apprehend, regret that the le- 
gislature should be driven to the adoption of some fairer 
and more satisfactory mode of punishing, or rather pre- 
venting, corruption in electors, than this clumsy process of 
wholesale disfranchisement. It is objectionable on many 
accounts; but there is one ground on which it has always 
appeared to us to be wholly indefensible. Towns, and other 
communities, of a certain extent, must be represented in the 
legislature. They have an indefeasible claim to such re- 
presentation, if not on their own account, on that of the 
public in general. Take, for instance, the case of Liverpool. 
The House of Commons would be imperfect if that great 
town were to be disfranchised. Yet even such an absurdity 
as this might very possibly he .the consequence of the rigid 
and uniform application of the principle upon which the 
bills to which we now refer are founded. Nay, the very 
thing was ^tually proposed when the conduct of the Liver- 
pool ^lectors was first brought before the legislature. The 


present measure goes only to take nway the 
freemen 1 but;^ before^ the passing of the., Reform 
the freemen were the only voters; and pkrliamont wot 
at that time seriously called upon to disfranchise the 
altogether. Indeed, no other proposition could have been 
decently made in the circumstances, according to tho Tulu 
and the precedents which those who took up the case pro* 
fussed to go by. And tlierc is even now before Parlia-; 
ment, a bill wholly disfranchising the borough of Staf- 
ford, on account of tho delinquency of a certain portiou 
of the electors. 'We say that the town of Stafford ought 
to send members to the House of Commons, and that 
acts of certain individuals at present residing in tliat 
town have nothing to do with the question. Let these 
persons be punished if they deserve it. But what justice 
or wliRi ^common sense is there in enacting that, in conse-* 
fjucnce of what they have done, a town containing 7000 in- 
habitants shall remain to all future time without any ropre- 
.sentatioii in tlie national legislature ? If it contained a 
population of 70,000 the enormity might bo greater in 
degree indeed, but in kind it would be the very same. A 
Imndred, or even twenty years hence, what will it seem to 
be but tlie most monstrous absurdity, that Stafford should 
continue on ibis account to be without any representative* 
while there are in England and Wales, at least between 
seventy and eighty other constituencies not so large send- 
ing, some one member and others two ? The bill for tho 
disfranchisement of Stafford, and also another for extending 
the limits of tlu' liorougli (If Hertford, have passed through 
the House of Commons, and have been rcacl a first time in 
the Lords. • ^ 

On tlie 27th of February, in the House of Commons, Sir 
AVilham Ingilby moMnl for a committee of the whole House 
to <^ako into consideration tho propriety of partially or totally 
repealing the duly on malt. The address of the honourable 
baronet was more facetious than convincing, and he lost hi)j 
motion by a majontj of 271 against 170. As soon as this 
division was announced liOrd Althorp gave notice that ho 
would, that day week, move for leave to bring m a bill to 
repeal the house lax. The bill has since been brought in* 
and, although the second reading of it has been deferred till 
after liie Easter holidays, ministers have distinctly stated 
that they ha\c no intention of abandoning the measure. 
This evening, a select committee was appointed on tho 
motion of Mr. Sinclair, to consider the suliject of church 
patronage in Scoihuid, and to inquire in how far the present 
system is in accordance with the ])riiiciple.s of the church 
established in that country, and conducive to its usefulness 
and pros])crit\ . 

Ill a committee of ways and means, on the 28th, Lord 
Althorp moved a ivsoliition, which was agreed to, continuing 
the sugar duties at tlieir present amount till the 5th of 
duly, 18.3.5. It was admitted, however, on all hands, that 
a change of system in regard to this important matter can- 
not be much longer delayed, and that the eijualization of 
the duties on East and West India sugar must be‘ con- 
sidered as now merely a question of trial. In the remaining 
part of tliis evening, and also on the 3d and lOth of March* 
the army estimates were discussed. The number of men 
proposed by ministers for the service of the year was 
88,952. being a reduction of 8000. The reduction in the 
expenditure dniouuts to 299,000/. A farther reduction of 
9000 men was proposed by Mr. Hume ; but the amendment 
was negatived by a majority of 282 to 4C. A subsequent 
attempt of tho honourable gentleman to reduce the sum 
proposed for the support of the general staff officers from 
2 7, 120/." to 18,550/., was defeated by a majority nearly aa 
great, tlie numbers being 243 to 59. Before the HouMi;. 
adjourned on the 2ith a select committee was appointed ott: 
the motion of Lord Althorp “ to examine the papers re- 
specting sinecure offices, and to report their observations 
thereupon to the House.” The papers referred to, were 
moved for by an address to tho crown, on tho 15th of August 
last, and had been presented on the 26th of February. They 
comprehend an account of the nature, tenure, and emolu- 
ments, of all sinecure offices in the United Kingdom. 

On the 4 til of March, Mr. Hardy and Mr. Murray obtained 
leave to bring in, the former a bill to amend the law relating 
to bribery at elections, and the latter a bill to repeal the foreign 
enlistment act. The greater part of the evening, however* 
was taken up in the d^ussion of a motion by Mr. Buokmgr 
ham for a select comhiittee to consider the subject of im** 
pressment in Ure ntwry. motion was met by Jame# 



*^ 


Oklttii& '^iUi 4n*iitttentoent, whtch^^tt^ Wken t6!n* 
iieite tUat '^ptessnient^'e^^ept oki ettrflotdinary ocdaftioni, 
rtever agam b^ resorted to, whatever other measures 
may he adopted for securing the necessary Supply of«eamen. 
8^ James stated that he nod prepared a measure which 
irould put an end to the practice except in'cosesof emergency, 
ahd moved for leave to bring in a bill to consolidate and 
ahiend the laws relating to merchant seamen, and for keep- 
ing up a register of all the men engaged In that service. 
After a debate of some length, in which most of the speakers 
lixpressed a strong anxiety for a change of the present 
system, the amendment of Sir James Graham was carried 
by a majority of 218 to 130. After this discussion had ter- 
minated, Mr. Hutt introduced the subject of the duties on 
Canada and Baltic timber ; but on Lord Altborp staling 
that it was not the intention of the government t(\pft)pose 
atiy alteration of these duties during the present session, 
the honourable gentleman withdrew his motion. 

On the two following evenings the greatest question which 
had yet occupied the attention of the House was submitted 
to it by Mr. Hume, who moved for a committee of the whole 
House to consider of the corn laws, and of substituting in- 
stead of the present graduated scale of duties a fixed and 
modcKite duty on the import at all times of foreign corn into 
the United Kingdom. The motion was opposed by Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Baring, Lord Altborp, Lord Pahnorslon 
and others ; but evt;n the ministry were div ided upon the 
question, for Mr. Hume's proposition, which was seconded 
^ Colonel Torrens, received also’thc support of Mr. Poulott 
Inomson and Lord Howick. The speech of Colonel Tor- 
rens, though no} the longest, was the most scientific, and, 
wo think, the most convincing that was made in the course 
of the debate. Sir James Graham met the motion by a 
direct negative, and spoke at great length ; as did also 
Mr. Poulett Thomson in answering his right honourable 
colleague. The address of Mr. Baring, whicdiVas in direct 
opposition to the opinions he had formerly maintained, was 
certainly not, in point of argument, one of his happiest 
efforts ; but it hit exactly the temper of the House, and was 
much cheered. On the division, the numbers appeared to 
be for Mr. Hume’s motion lof), and against it 312. For 
the imposing amount of this majority the landlords may be 
said to have been indidded to the Irish members, all of 
whom, with about half a doz('n e\ecptions, either voted 
against the motion, or staid invny. A(e<irdmg to the lists 
published in the newspaper, about sixty of them, or eon- 
siderahly more than one-half, adopted the latter course. | 

The business ofthe House on the evening of the 1 1th was 
commenced by the discussKtn of a motion trom Mr. O’Con- | 
nell, lor^the appointment of a committee to consider and j 
report on the oaths taken by members of the House. The : 
honourable and learned incmher professed to ground his 
proposition on the allcgc'd ambiguity of the oath taken by 
Catholic members under the Catholic relief hill, whi<di 
bound them not to exercise any of their privileges, “ to dis- 
turb or weaken the Protestant religion or govei nment in 
this kingdom.” Tn the course of an interesting debate, how- 
ever, wbieli followed, the impropriety of referring a subject of 
such fundamental importance to a select committee vv as so 
clearly shown, that the motion was withdrawn ; and Mr. 
O’Connell intimated b's intention to take ai^other oppor- 
tunity of submitting his views to the House in a different 
form. 

Sir Andrew Agnew then moved for leave to bring in 
two bills for the better observance of the Sabbath, the one 
to apply to England, and the other to Scotland. The 
motions of the honourable baronet met with considerable 
exposition, but no division took jdace, and leave was given 
tnat the two bills should be brought in ; ^ost of the mem- 
bers who spoke, however, declaring their determination to 
oppose the measures, if they should turn out to be of the 
same character with that which had been submitted to the 
House in the preceding session. A third motion from the 
same quarter, for leave to bring in a bill to enable local 
authorities to change Saturday and Menduy fairs and 
markets to other days was not so successful, having been 
negatived by a majority of 181 to 137. 

A conversation of some interest took place before the 
House o^ourned this evening on the subject of the appoint- 
ment, in 1832, of a son of Log! Chancellor Plunkdtt to the 
valuable union of the deaneries of Raphoe and Down, the 
dissolution of which had, it appeared, been recommended a 
short time before in a report by the' Commissioners of 


Ecel^iastical Itiqnfryt of ^ whom Lo^ Plunkett was oho; 
Severe animadveif^ms Wto passed dh the conduct of his 
lordship by various^ raembeiV^ but on^he assurance of Mr. 
Stanley that the matter |Fas at present under the considera- 
tion 01 the Irish privy dWncil, and that the dissolution df 
I the union, notwithstanOTg Mr. Plunkett’s appointm^L was 
likely immediately to take effect, Mr. Gkiulbum withdrew 
the motion he had made for an address to the crown on the 
subject. It appears from explanations which have since 
been given that this appointment was hot, as had been sup- 
posed, solicited by Lord Plunkett for his son, but ftiat it 
was the spontaneous act of the government in London ; and 
also that the Irish Chancellor, although he had been in- 
duced to sign ftic report of the Commissioners, had e^i^sslj 
guarded himself against being supposed to concur in aft its 
recommendations, llis son, too, since his acceptance of ^he 
living, had given his consent that it should be dealt 
the same manner as if he had no vested interest in ftrf fc- 
venues. * • 

On the 12lh a selefl committee of the House of 
mons wa.s appointed to iiujuirc into the state of the law 
respecting scuers in and near the metropolis, and intb ftl6 
administration of the same by the various Boards of CoHir 
missioners of Sewers, with a view to suggest such andend- 
ments in both as shall be deemed advisable.” Tliia is a 
subject of the ver> greatest importance, and eminently de- 
manding the attention of the legislature. ' 

A motion for the exclusion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords was brought forward in the Commons on 
the 13t]i, by Mr. Hipon. The honourable member asked, 
for leaie to bung in a bill to reZ/pre their lordships from 
the exiM-eisc of tlieir legislative and judicial functions. The 
.sujiporfoi's of the motion had all the debate to themselves, 
the Chaiieellor of llio Exchequer declining to go into the 
discu>si()n, on the ground that it was not to be expected that 
any considerable number of the members of tbe House 
I would assent to such a proposition. When the division took 
place, ho\^ ever, tbc number? were found to be 58 for the 
■ motion and only 123 against it; an announcement which 
was received with much cheering by the minority. It cer- 
taiul) might have been expected that the friends of the 
p^-esent constitution of the ehurcli, if they declined defending 
their MOWS by argument, would have taken cure at least to 
vindje.ih' them b\ a soiiieuliat niOM^triumphant vote. 

In the latter part of this e\ening Mr. Hume brought 
before the House an act of the government which he con- 
tended was an inippqier inU'rference with the freedom of 
industry — tbc accoiumodation which they had given to the 
mastiT coopius in k'ttuig them have a numher of casks from 
tbe king'. doek\ar(lM wlien deprived of a supply by a late 
strike of tbeir uorkiin'n. The ministers defoiidod this pro- 
ceeding on I lie ground of the great inconvenienec that would 
h.'l^e been .sustained had the aid of government heon re- 
fu.sed in the circumstances ; hut we agree ith Mr. Hume 
that the act was both unfair and inexpedient. It was un- 
fair, because the conduct of the men, however unwise it 
may be deemed, was still not illegal, and tbe government 
therefore, standing upon the support of all classes of the 
eommunit}, and bound to act impavtialU b) all, ought not 
to have aiTa}ed itself on the side of one of the parties in the 
contest tlial wa.s going on, and against the other. And it 
\^as inexpedient, because likely to be attended in everj’ way, 
except in regard to the immediate jnirpose which it answei^ 
of relieving the temporary iliflicultios of the masters, with 
the worst effects. It not only tended to exasperate the men 
by impiessing them with a feeling of haA mg been unjustly 
treated ; but it vent to obscure to their minds the lesson 
which the eventual failure of their combination would haVe 
been sure to read to them, by deluding thorn into the notion 
that, had it not been for I lie interfercnee of the government, 
the attcmjit they were making vould not have failed. Mr. 
Hume's motion, vliieh was for copies of the corrcs^nd0tioe 
between the master coopers and the Lords of the Admirtd^* 
was agreed to. ' * 

On the 1 1th, the House having resolved itself into a 
committee. Sir James Graham explained the reform ofthe 
Office of Exchequer for effecting which a bill was already 
in progress through the House. In reference to this very 
important measure wc can only state here, that it abolishes 
entirely the existing system of tlie offtce, in rhapoct both to 
tbe method in which the accounts are kept, and the officers 
by whom proceedin^gs ^ aaperintonded and directed. For 
this system, which has Subsisted almost without change 
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^noe the Coi^uedt, a completely new inaii^eiw ^KriQ ; 
«ul»titiitod. entries wm be made in Snglish initeadj 
nf liGutiii, the Arabic will be eubBtituted for the Roman 
attmeralfi, useless forms will be disoentinued, and Bineoures 
'%ill be extinguished. Sir James Graham stated that 
iirbereas the present establishment consisted of sixty -five 
individuals, and cost 41 >900/. pcir annum, there would in 
future be only twenty-nine persons employed at a yearly | 
•cost of ] 1,000/. Of course, compensation must be made to 
those of the presenf officers who have vested interests in 
their places, which will prevent the immediate saving from 
reaching to this amount. In place of the present auditor 
and derk of the pells, it is proposed to appoint a com])trollcr 
and assistant- comptroller, at much more incfderate salaries ; 
and the two tellerships will also be abolished. In the short 
debate which followed Sir James Graham's spc'ccli, no op- 
position was expressed to the general principles of the iiiea- 
aure; but some suggestions as to minor details were made 
by Lord Granville Somerset, which were pjiliups deser\ ing 
of attention. 

The same evening Major Fancourt, in a temperate speech, 
moved the insertion of a clauso in tlie Mutiny Bill, abolish- 
ing punishment of flogging in the army. The motion 
was resisted by Mr. Robert Grant, principally on the ground 
that the government was actually directing its best efforts 
to the reduction of flogging, and that siudi a resolution as 
that proposed would only interfere injuriously with this 
experiment. The resolution was negatived on a division by 
a majority of 227 to 94. 

At the morning sitting of the House on the 17th, a con- 
versation arose, and w’as continued on the following morning, 
respecting the principle adopted in levying the tea-duties, 
by the bill of the last session. An opinion was strongly 
expressed by several members, that the plan imi- 

nating duties for the different varieties of article would 
be found of impossible application^* l^ds plan is 

actually pursued and found to -xiiswcr in America, it is dilli- 
cuit to understand il- should be thought impracticable 
hero. Notwiilfstanding Ihc urgency of the representations 
mad^ u/tliem, ministers have not intimated any intention 
, 5 )pMrtiandoning their original scheme. 

At the evening sitting o?i the 1 7th, the total repeal of Jdie 
malt-tax, after the 4th of October next, was moved by Mr. 
Cobbott ; but after a jihort debate the motion was rejected 
by a majority of 142 to .09. A discussion of considerable 
interest follow'ed on a motion by Mr. Shiel for an address to 
his Majesty, praying that there might be laid before the 
House copies of any communications between his Majesty's 
government and that of Russia, with respect to any^ treaty 
between the latter power and Turkey, entered into since the 
1st of January , 1833. The motion was resisted by ministers, 
and was negatived after a long debate : but the speech de- 
livered in reply to Mr. Shiel by Lord Palmerston contained 
some information of which the public bad not been heibre 
possessed, at least in an authentic form. Ilis lordship stated 
that, in IJecembcr, 1832, an envoy had come to this country 
from the Grand Signior, soliciting our assistance in the 
contest in which he was engaged with his rebellious vassal 
the Pacha of Egypt — that the request was refused, among 
other reasons, because we had at tliat time no naval force to 
spare, our ships being occupied in other quarters— and that 
Lord Ponsonby, although he had received his a])poiiitment 
to succeed Sir Stratford Canning as ambassador at Constan- 
tinople in November, 1832, had been detained at Naples, 
.and prevented from proceeding to that city till the following 
May, by unfevourable weather. Of the treaty of the 8th of 
July last, concluded between Turkey and Russia, he acknow- 
ledged that our government did not approve ; but ht; added, 
that such explanations had been given by both parties as 
tended, in some degree, to remove the unfavourable impres- 
fiions made by the language of the treaty itself. 

On the 1 8th the abolition of the compulsory payment of 
church-rates by Dissenters was moved by Mr. Divett ; but, 
on Lord Althorp staling that the government intended 
immediately to introduce a measure which would prolaibly 
satisfy the views of the Dissenters upon this subject, the 
motion was withdrawn. In the course of the same evening 
tim ^mmittees were appointed on the motion of Sir Robert 
Inglis and the Solicitor-General ; the one to inquire into 
the GlasffW Lottery, and the other to consider the present 
of lae ae regards libel and slander. The Soheitor- 
^netai pjjfijS^ .his motion by a ver y ifole epeedi. 
r iJp to little limsuMSB had been done in tl^ 


of Lords, and no jgreat (lisoassion had taken althoHjlh 
the eonversatians that incidentally arose were sometimeli'Xii- 
teresting. On the 21st, however, a debate of unusual leng^ 
and animation was oooasioned by a petition from OMtoia 
resident! members of the senate of the University of Cam- 
bridge, m favour of the abrogation of every religious teat 
exacted from members of that university before they could bo 
admitted to degrees, whe^er of bachelor, master, or doot03(» 
in arts, law, and physic. The petition was submitted to tho 
attention of their lordships by Earl Grey, in a long and veiy 
able address, which was replied to at considerable length Iw 
the Duke of Wellington. The other speakers were the Lord 
Cliancellor and the Earl of Durham, both of whom strong 
and forcibly urged th®. expediency of complying with too 
prayer of the petitioners. A similar petition, addressed 
to tile Uouse of Commons, has since been laid before that 
assembly by Mr. Spring Rice ; and as all the principal 
members of the government have expressed in warm terms 
their concurrence with its object, there is reason to hope that 
a reform called for by so many powerful considerations 
will not be inucli longer impeded by tlie comparatively un- 
important diflbuiltios that stand in its way. The innovation, 
however, it is proper to remark, will necessarily lead to other 
changes, and is not perhaps the less desirable on that 
account. 

On this evening the ordnance estimates were moved in 
the House of Commons by Colonel Maborley. The sum 
voted, as compared with that voted last }oar, exhibits a re- 
duction of J 20,000/, ; and*it is calculated that the actual ex- 
jienditure will be reduced by 82,000/. MiJIiime attempted 
to show that there was still much ro8m fonartlier retrench- 
ment; but did not oppose the resolution as moved. 

On the 26111 a measure of very great importance was sub- 
iiiiitea to the lliiuse ut Lionln by the Lord Chaiicelljr, in a 
bill for extending the jurisdiction of thtiOld Bailey Court, 
which at pnisent is con lined to the county of Middlesex, 
over so much of the cxiunties of Surrey, Kent, and Essex, as 
to include the whole of the borough of Southwark, and the 
other populous districts on the same side of the river, and for 
increasing tlie number of sessions of the court from eight to 
twelve in the year. Ills lordship cabmlatcd that the juda- 
caturc thus enlarged would extend over a population of 
nearly 1,700,009 persons ; and the saving occasioned by tbo 
greater freijuency of the gaol deliveries in the expense of 
detaining prisoners in custodv will also be very considerable. 

The two Houses adjourned on the 2Cth till the 14th of 
April, it being however arranged that the House of Lords 
should sit, during the holidays, in the mornings, for the 
hearing of Scotch Appeals. 


FRANCE. 

A GKNERVL strike of the workmen in the great manufoc- 
turing city of Lyons, the importance and object of which 
had been grcatl> exaggerated and misriiprcsented by the 
factious, and bad caused some uneasiness to government, 
has terminated very quietly, and even sooner than might 
have been expected. After a fortnight's idleness the men 
returned to their w ork, w^ithoiit any occasion having arisen 
for the interference either of the military or the civil power. 
Other disturbances, though not of a very serious nature, 
have, however, taken place in Paris. In consequence of the 
seizure of certain new^spajiers, and the restrictions laid upon 
the two sous publications which used to be hawked about 
the streets, loud disapprobation was expressed by a portion 
of the populace, and crowds gathered at different points of 
the city, dmeussuig this and other grievances, and assuming, 
it is said, rather M menacing attitude. Ministers took ihe 
alarm and engaged an extra number of men, armed only 
with sticks, to assist the regular police in dispersing these 
mobs. A collision took place in the Place de la Bourso 
and in some of the streets leading thereto, in which tho 
extra constables (if wo may so call them) used their sticks 
wdth great effect and scattered the crowds. This circum- 
stance was severely commented tipon by the repuhlioan mid 
ail the opposition journals, who accused Louts Philqiqte’B 
ministers of having hired a set of discharged galley-slaves 
and assassins to kill or cruelly inalfreatpeaoe^FrendBintin. 
It was also the subijeot oif pome stormy disousaioBS im Ike 
Chambers, where mintstecs wnro accused of having netnaUy 
been the cause of wusftii^g monff lives. It was MpUed by 
tfawlkattiteps^ bad mJItoid. mere liban fee mob^ 
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lipwfivei;, been Jto8t«-^4 t}iat obftttefQ^d; 
12^ aeouB^ra to prj^ve their aasertioxia. To th» the attack- ' 
party r^oincd, that the deed could not apeak, and that 
^eir surviving friends and relatives were afraid of ^peering 
08 witnesses lest they should be arrested as seditious persons 
and accomplices in the riot. At last, however, an unfortu- 
nate journeyman tailor was found who had died in conso- 
auence of wounds received in the scuttle. Of this discovery 
l3ie accusers took all the advantage they could, and assumed 
ns a certainty that the poor man had been sacrificed wliile 
.going quietly about his business. It appears probable that 
the police authorities were not very particular in their choice 
of peaoo-koepers, yet surely these men armed with sticks 
were preferable to troops of cavjjtlry or to any species of 
^soldiery. A liberal member, however, made it a matter of 
solemn complaint in the Chamber of Deputies, thaUtroops 
Tiad not been employed and the mob dispersed by charges 
of horse. (Tlie French are certainly a most military people, 
but we could scarcely have expected a sentiment like this.) 
It was answered for ministers, that cavalry acting in the 
crowded streets of a capital were likely to do much more 
mischief, and to be of necessity much less scrupulous in dis- 
tinguishing which of the cithsens W'crc riotous and which 
not, than the men they had appointed to the sen ice. 

Others discussions, of a nature equally violent, have taken 
dace in the lower house on a iiiiiiisterial project of law re 
ative to revolutionary clubs and political ussociatifins. The 
supporlers of the measure recalled to the memory of the 
house what had happened in their tirst revolution, under 
Robespierre, when the Jacobin club oicrthrew every other 
authority and pVinged France in crime and blood. M. Ke- 
ratrv stated it as his honest coiuiction, that the * Society of 
the Rights of Man,’ which appears now to be the most for- 
midable of these associations, has taken up the uork where 
Robespierre left it oflT—the only difierence being that, in 
their recent attempts to destroy public ordei and contbund 
all the elements of sodety, they have been tlic beaten instead 
of the victorious party. General Jacqueminot, speaking 
on the sanii’ side, quoted passages* fnmi tlie speeches of the 
old republican, Lafayette, delivered in the years 1702 and 
1794, in winch it is asserted that ‘ political societies iiiiist 
oillior fall into universal discredit, or they will overturn 
everything before them.’ The subject is a dillieult one — we 
know that Frenchmen are apt to carry these matters far 
beyond oui practie(‘ in this country ; but we doubt whether 
persecution will cast ‘ universal discredit’ on the clubs and 
societii's, uf\7hieh, moreover, we cannot help thinking that 
Louis Philippe’s cabinet 1ms betrayed rather too much fear. 
It must be recollected, liowi'ver, that the keeper of the seals af- 
firmed, oil authority, that the ‘ Society of the Rights of Man’ 
had miiiily instigated and taken an active part in the 
troiihh’s at J.yons and other towns ; and another ministerial 
member (M. Fulchiron)) not only confirmed all this, but 
gave it as an undeniable fact, that thi' same society wa§ the 
moving eaiisc of the disturbances and attempts at insurrec- 
tion wdiieh took place almast simultaneously with the strike at 
Lyons, at St. Etienne, Geneva, and Savoy. In the course 
ot this speech, M. Fuhdiiron apjiropriaiely introduced the 
name of Washington, whom nobody could accuse of being 
wanting in love for rational liberty, and repeated the ener- 
getic terms in which that great and good man stigmatized 
political clubs. • 

The coiniiiitice of the Cliaraber of Deputies on the bill 
for regulating tlie customs, or the new' tanlf, has introduced 
aonio important modifications in several of its priucipal 
clauses. They relate chiefiy to the import duties upon 
■coal, iron, spun-cotton, and sugars. Spun-cotton or twist is 
to he iutrodiiecd at a still more considerably reduced rate 
lihan that we stated in the last Number #f the Companion. 
The new tariff, as promulgated, has been far from giving 
ticral satisfaalion. It is complained, on the one hiimd, 
at it does too much, and on the other, that it does too little. 
In the latter doss of complainants are, of course, most of 
the French ports and great commercial cities. Araong these, 
l^rdeaux has particularly distinguished herself and, not 
contented with eaincst representations and prayers for re- 
dress, the Chamber of Commerce of that city has held 
threatening, and, wo should say, idle language to govern- 
ment, spesS^ing of tlie feasibility of tlrnt porUon of southern 
Fr^pqe^tachipg itself from the king’s domiaionsr if a more 
.oommemial system be*Dot adopted. The Chambers 
(ypnux^roe ^Kantes, Havre, Eouei^ and Boulq^ne have 
cMgaiocw]! iiiJtbe jj^inieas ad p m aop d kttihej 


Bordeaux address. Th# chuaber pf St. Mab also sent <b 
its adhesion on PK JCscoh, but thip document is dis- 

tinguislied by moie mpdemtum and wisdom than the rest of 
them. It adopts the free trade basis laid down by the mer- 
chants of Bordeaux, mik^ome exceptiom, and expresaes^a 
conviction that politicsd economy requires that the emanoi^ 
pation of commerce should be established, if not suddtfi^ 
at least gradually and progreuivel^ 

Whilst at one end of France men have been so violent aa 
to talk of dismembering the kingdom, the popular feeling 
has been excited with almost equal violence in Pahs by a 
ministerial project to revise the municipal or coi^atioii 
laws, to give more political intluence to the depahments, 
and render them less de^iendent on the capital. In our 
apprehension this would he a good measure, for some*of dbe 
most serious misfortunes that have befallen Franca have 
sprung out of the complete supremaey of the capital OW 
the provinces and great provincial cities— have been owing 
to the circumstance that Paris has not meiely reprefleuM 
the head and heart of the state, but its body, limltt, Janil 
extremities — that she has been as every thuig, and thp rest 
of the kingdom as next to nothing in a political sonsa. 
Most of the Parisian journals, however, and all those men 
who look to the capital alone os the fulcrum on which to 
their revolutionary lever, are opposed to this project, whiea 
will also encounter the opposition of the bigoted adherents 
to the centralization system. 

With the recollection of what occurred in our House of 
Commons on the 17th of March, when Lord Palmerston 
was called upon to answer questions and produce documents 
relating to an important part of our foreign policy, it is 
amusing to compare what was said in the French Chamher 
in the course of the discussion on the late riots, when the 
governnumt party not only maintained that nuttii^ ques- 
tions to ministers was inconvenient, and attended with many 
ev il conscipicnces, but that, according to the constitution of 
that nssemhly , the right of a member so to question WM 
very dubious. This position was warmly attacked, bait it 
seems probable thci government will succeed in maintaining 
it, and thus destroy what is a useful constitutional privilege* 
or a pernicious abuse, just according to the tempers of thiw 
who employ it. 

■ — ■ ■■ - y 

SPAINS- 

The problems in which the fate of tliis distracted country 
IS involved seem still to be far from their solution. Instead 
of a blending of parties, w hich was to be desired as the 
greatest of blessings and as the only means of securing 
tranquillity and the establLshmcnt of a moderately liberal 
government to Spam, new parties have sprung up, and all 
appear to assume a wider or more pronounced hostility. 
The queen-regent's government is in the greatest distress 
for money, and has not yet been able to conclude a loan for 
which it is in ti’eaty, of 8,000,000/., a sum considered by 
most men as inadequate to the present emergencies. Hence 
dcirrees are issued, for the most part in vain, for levies of 
troops, and a soil of conscription law has been passed fer 
raising men that the queen can neither clothe nor support. 
I n addition to the sin of its poverty, government has committed 
a mistake, which has caused great irritatiou and disgust, in 
the regulations it has estabUshed for the embodying of an 
urban or municipal militia. Acting on a plan of numerical 
uniformity, and forgetting that, in many and extensive por- 
tions of Spain, there are no such populous towns, this law 
enacts that only places containing 3500 inhabitants sb^ 
lia\e the right of embodying a militia corps. A S panish 
paper has published a statement, showing, that, out of the 
whole number of towns in Spain, (leaving the revolted 
vinces to themselves,) only 019 would by this law be autho- 
rized to form a niihtia, and that the number of that 
could be armed by these towns without a violation of art. 1 1 
of the law, which allows but one man in a hundre4 WoyiU 
be veiy insufficient indeed, even witliout taking into COM- 
deration numerous grounds of exclusion from this tevidee 
established by other articles of the law. Another sesioAie ob- 
jection is, tliat a force thus raised would be ooneeiitxated in 
the large towns, leaving the small towns imd vilhtfes, where 
such a defence is most wanted, wholly unproved. The 
law includes several other ci^pital errors* os wiB always be 
the case where legislatos prooeei .merely on tho system 4>f 
numbers and unifomi^. 4o other oircum- 

atances. In seaesid|iaoM2^ asohsMi a&d which were 
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liefore well affected to the queen-rogent, her obnoxious law 
has hej|ii ' puldicly cotmaitted to the flamee. ^ We 
happi^ ^ leara tl^t goVeiument has withdrawn it Ibr revi- 

’favoured by these circumstances, the Carlists in the north, 
^OUgh they have Occasionally sustained partial defeats, are 
said to be gaining strength. In the neighbourhood of Bilboa, 
they act as if I>)n Carlos were undisputed master of the 
throne. They have their organized administration, their 
army, tlieir lines of customs, and their taxes, in part levied 
by force and in part paid with good will. Zavala, the 
Cfarlist generalissimo, has shot several of his prisoners of war 
in retaliation for the queen's martial decree of the 21st of 
January, and for the execution of several Chrlist prisoners 
by her party. 

According to the latest intelligence, the queen-rogent's 
troops had been reinforced in the Biscayan provinces and in 
Navarre ; hut it seems they are only masters of the ground 
they <^cupy, and that the Carlists, w'ho (lareftilly avoid a 
general action, are continually harassing them, and dis- 
posing of the resources of the open country. It would be 
uninteresting to detail the events of this petty hut sangui- 
nary warfare. Each party is so inflamed with rage and 
hatred against the other, that they cany on hostilities with 
the merciless ^irit of the middle ages. Meanwhile the 
pretender, Don Carlos, continues to skulk in hiding-places, 
only heading his partisans in arms by means of monks and 
other emissaries, proclamations, and promises of future re- 
ward and honour. The adherents of the queen-regent never 
appear to know the place of his abode, whicli he probably 
often changes, and a body of her troops has twice c rossed 
the frontier in the course of a month and penetrated some 
distance into Portugal in fruitless search of him. According 
to some accounts he is now concealed in Spain. 

At Madrid, although the riots have hceii suppressed, a 
widely spread disaffection, resulting from a variety of totally 
different political feelings, is said to prevail. One jKirty is 
described as being anxious to remove her ])resent majesty 
(Ferdinand's widow) from the regency, and to substitute 
the wife of the Infante Francisco Paulo, the brother of Don 
Carlos. 

The circumstance the moktobe deplored in this strugf^e 
for principle, which must dbcide whether Sjiain is to s(;cuiv 
for nerself the enjoyp^rnt of an improved and impitn ing 
government, or to be thrown back on her old vinous insti- 
tutions, is, that the constitutionalists and liberals are not 
agreed among themselves as to wdiat is to be done or de- 
sired. On the contrary, they entertain notions the most 
opposite. To pass over several minor parties, and only speak 
of two influential classes among tlicmi, we Hud one bent 
upon an instant overthrow of all the establishments of Spain 
— a confiscation of church property, and the fixing of a 
constitution more comprehensive and popular even than 
those of France and England ; wdiilst the other would pro- 
ceed slowly and circumspectly, contenting itself with the 
gradual reform of abuses and the convocation of the Cortes 
after the fashion of the antient Spanish constitution. This 
class also, instead of irritating and alarming the monks and 
riests, among the latter of whom there are many inclined 
otb to political and ecclesiastical reform, would endeavour 
to conciliate them and make them fall into the constitutional 
line of march. They wuuld then confidently attend tlic 
course of events, and in the education of the people at large, 
which has hitherto been sadly neglected; in the improvenumt 
of industry and pro^crity ; and in the opening of roads and 
the establishment of means of rapid communication all o^cr 
the kingdom, look for a state of things wliich might not only 
permit, but call for a more theoretically perfect constitution 
and government than Spain can now bear. 

The present ministry, and Martinez de la Rosa as the 
most prominent member of tllfc cabinet, have lieen made 
subjects of severe criticism by some of our journals. They 
apparently do not possess all the talent and energy desirable 
at such a crisis, but it ought in justice to be confessed that 
their position is one of extreme difficulty. Reports have 
been current in Madrid that this cabinet was about to be 
ranged, and Toreno has been named as likely to be one of 
tno new ministry. 

. newspapers that sprung up in the capital 
amr Eerdmand s death, government has thought fit to in- 
t0ne^ with some, and others have ceased through want tif 
purchasers. Recent letters from Madrid annbunce that the 
Cotter m really to be assembled early in Jtino, It is agiin 


confidently asserted that Spain will immediately recognixe 
!ihe independence of the South American states^ mnd 
the long-disputed Cortex" bonds into the list of the lawfhl 
national^ebts. 


PORTUGAL. 

Since the rather important battle'^ of Almoster, which was 
fought on the 1 8th of February, and which, after severe 
losses on both sides, terminated in favour of the Pedroites, 
and in the retreat of the forces of Don Miguel to Santarern, 
no great mililary event has taken place. In this saiiguinaiy 
combat a battalion of Sjyiniards, well armed and accoutred, 
and in the service of Don Carlos, whom they style lawful 
king «of Spain, fought on the side of [the Miguelitos. An 
expedition to the Alcmlcjo, which was to ho (!ominanded 
by the Duke of Terceira, with the object of pressing Santarern 
in the rear, and preventing the Miguelitcs from receiving 
provisions and other icsourccs in that direction, has been 
subjected to some very prejudicial delays; and, finally, the 
plan and the c«»mmander liavc been changed.^ At the be- 
ginning of March, disease was still committing ravages in 
Santarern. A Captain Robinson, one of Don Miguel s 
agents from London, had, however, not only eluded the 
vigilance of the Pedroite navy, and landed safely in higucini, 
but had reached head-ijuarters at Santarern with a consi- 
derable supply of money, and with uinmunitioii and clothing. 
According to the last iiilrlligeiice the Migiiclites liad re- 
ceived altogellier 100,UUU/., and were again n ell- dressed 
and equipped, at least to the nnmhef.of li^^OOO iik’H. Se- 
veral English, French, and other officers, had taken service 
under Don Miguel. Seventy mules laden were, however, 
intercepted and taken by the Pedroiles on their road to 
Santarern ; and at various limes a considerable number of 
monks have been seized in the Alcmtejo as the} were car- 
rying money and provisions to Migual. All th(!se friars, and 
other partisans of various castes and grades, have been 
thrown ir^o the prisons of IHsbon, which promise to be 
soon as will filled as they were before tlie MigiU'lites eva- 
cuated the capital. Nolw ilhstanding rather frerinciil quar- 
rels between Dun Pedro and the foreign olficers iii his ser- 
vice, and his apparent inability to pay up the arrears due 
to Ins army geiieiMll) , bo continue-^ to rec'eive frequent rein- 
foreeincnts of English, Fieneh, Belgian, ami other adven- 
tiirers, wdio are all said to be brine in action, though stnne- 
what deficient m discipline on other occasionSi 

Tin' most important of the Jfodroilo moMunents liave hcon 
in Algarve, wdiere the Baron ile Sa, after some skirmishea, 
has succeeded in taking l'\iro, and Taviiallie capital of that 
province, and a jdacc of some stieiiglli, about 1-10 S.E. of 
Lisbon. ].)e Sa's forces consist chiefly of Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, and Belgians. lie expected an action with a Mi- 
guehle corps about to ad\anceon St. Uhes. General Lemoa 
has suec(;ede(l Povoasas communder-in-cbief of Den Miguel's 
arm}". Both brothers arc making (’iforls to stieiigthen and 
e,onccn Irate ihcir forces in and alKiut Santarern. A pretty 
constant skirmishing is kept up at tliat point ; but, on the 
whole, with the exceptiim of Di* Sa's siicci'ssi'- in Algarve* 
il may he said that the relative jiu-sitions of the helhgereiitb 
have undergone little change since we last wrote. 

Lord ITovVard de Walden has jireseiited his cn dentiuls to 
Donna Maria, as new ambassador from our court. It is 
said in many quarters that the young queen has refused a 
proposed match with one of the sous of the Fnuich king, 
Louis Piiilippe, and that a scandalous story aflecting her 
majesty’s character, which has been circulated by some of 
the French journals, is attributable to spite for this rejec- 
tion. I 

We mentioned in oiir la.st monthly retrospect that a 
building bad been prejiared at Lisbon for the accommodatioii 
of the Cortes. For .se\oral weeks, however, we have heard 
nothing more of that constitutional body, nor does a word 
appear to be uttered at the court of Don Pedro about the 
time when it is really to be convoked. 


SWITZERLAND 

This country has been placed in an embarrassing position 
in consequence of the late attempt made by the Polish and 
other refugees to revolutionize Bavov. The number of poli- 
tical exikM* and more especially tnose Srom Poland* that 
have beto allowed to, remain in, and wander about Switzer^ 
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laiid» has Ibr smae time b^n a. oai^e ef itt^tnwniv to all 
thew^oountries the fh>ntierB of which touch in 
the territories of the Swiss confederation, but sipoe the 
armed attack under General Romarino, which we mentioned 
in our last retrospect, and which was prepared chiefly in the 
territory of Geneva, this ill-humour has been greatly in- 
creased, and precautionary measures, bearing rather a 
hostile appearance, have been adopted by the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Sardinia. Representations had 
been previously made to the Swiss Diet by these two powers, 
and also by Prussia, but tho gict seems to be that the Diet 
cannot command obedience to^its decrees and regulations; 
and in tho meantime the Canton of JJernc has formally de- 
clared that tho Poles shall he free to remain in that part of 
Swil/.erland, or to go whither they choose. The i^u^rian 
troops have therefore been reinforced in Tyrol to check any 
incursion in that direction, and the poor, peaceful inhabitants 
of Savoy have been burdened by an increase of military 
dispatched by tho King of Sardinia to defend that portion of 
his states. But, according to recent letters from Vienna, 
w'hcre tho affair is taken (o heart, matters arc not to stop 
here. More energetic remonstrances, wliich will he sanc- 
tioned by the Gcnnanic Diet, are to be transmitted to the 
Swi.ss confederation, in the name of o// the Gorman govern- 
ments ; and if that body fail to deliver itself “ from iU in- 
commodious guests who endeavour to spread disorder both 
within Switzerland, and beyond its frontiers,” then all diplo- 
matic relations with the Cantons !?hall cease, and a mibtary 
cordon sliall be, established to preserve Austria and other 
powers from tile'll vasfcns of anarchy. 


TURKEY. 

The Sultan continues to make great efforts for the recruit- 
ing of his army. At the end (d' Eel)riuir> , a 'considerable 
body of lucticoes, or Ibo'new discipliiu'd troops, left Europe 
for Asia, and crosMiig the sea of Marmora, landed at Isnik- 
niid, the antiont Nicomedia. Aliont thirty thousand re- 
gular troops remained at Constantinople. The greatest 
actiMty also pivvaiK in the ar.sen:il and dock-) ards of Con- 
stantinople. Old ships of war are rejiainng, and several 
new ones ordereil. The following is the strength of the 
Sulfaii’s fleet at the present moment. 

The “ Mahnior.dier,” a three-decker, one of the large&t 
ships in the ^\orld, ciirr\ing 140 guns. 

The “ Sclnbier,” a throi'-decker, carrying 1*20 guns. 
(Both these large vc'^sels liave niidcrgono lepairs, and are 
now 111 cxeellent condition.) 

Five two-deckers, carr> ing 0 1, or 74 guns each ; all these 
are rather old, and one or two scared) sea-woitliy. 

Se^(’n frigates, of which only three arc in good condition. 

A IK’W frigate, very lately constructed at Constantinople 
by a skilful American ship-binldcr, who died there before it 
was finished. This vessel carries o I guns, and is the largest 
and one of the finest frigates e\er built. 

A beautiful sloop of war bought from llu’ Americans, and 
deseiibed as being a model of perfection of its kind. It car- 
ries 28 guns. 

F'onr other old sloops of war, a f«‘w brigs, and two English 
steam-boats, complete tins naval force. AVerc^it properly 
manned and commanded, such a fleet would not be alto- 
gether contemptible, but both crews and oflieers arc at 
present about as bad as can possibly be. Before the Creek 
revolution, the Turkish sliijis w'ore cntirtdy managed by 
Greeks, who are active and clev<*r sailors, tho Mussulmans 
merely commanding, (the men, not thcmaiiaMivrcs) and work- 
ing the guns when in action. Few of the Turkish otticers were 
acquainted with the simplest rules of na^gation or mathe- 
matics, or knew any thing about practical navigation, or 
the modes of managing a ship. An old cavalry officer, a 
shoemaker, a tailor, a barber, has often filled the post of 
capitan-pashu, or admiral-in-chief ; and though in some cases 
this pasha had previously been a Bnrbnry corsair, a sailor, or 
a boatman, and accustomed to the sea, there is scarcely an 
instance of one with a tincture of scientific education. 

Now the Greeks, as pilots and sailors, are almost alto- 
gether lost to the Sultan. He has induced a fetv by very 
high wages, which he can ill afford to pay, to engage oa 
board his shitra now afloat ; these men are cpnstontly 
deserting, and are, moreover, little to be depended upon in 
such a service. He has also engaged some Sdavoniaas 
from the Bocca diCattaco, and that part ef< to Adriatic^ 
who arc excelUa&f os working mariners, but ignorant and 


mutinotii in thi» wtitroM* ven ineon- 

siderablo. The maw it Jfca ^ 

therefore, composed of young Turks^ibr to most part 
mere boys, of whom to SqUau it endeayeuimg p make 
sailors. But sailors axe not mgde in a day, ai^ 
lings have not the proper megiis of instruction. A mw of 
them of superior condition have, inde^ been taught n Utto 
of mathematics and navigation, at Constantinople by chtis* 
tian masters, but their instruction is incomplete, and aa to 
experience and practice, they, of Qourse, have had none. 

The Sultan will probably avail himself of the seltyices of 
the Egyptian admiral, Osman Noureddin, who^ 
deserted from Mehemet Ali Pasha, and was received wiA 
open arms at Constantinople. This Osman has recetod 'a 
proper education in Europe, and is said to be a good^ofltor; 
but he can scarcely be expected to do much wiui sujcll inft* 
tcrials us the Sultan can place at his disposal. , / 

The stearo-boath are under the direction of Mr. Kelly, att 
intelligent Scutchinan, hut one by one, all the Euglishmeit 
and Scotchmen who engaged with him, have left the ser- 
vice in disgust, and he has been obliged to supply toit 
places chiefly w ith Maltese, who have incidentally picked 
up a little knowledge of steam-engines, &c. But evea 
these poor fellows have been frightened at the service by aix 
event that look jilacc some months ago. A Scotchmaa, who 
commanded the smaller of tho two steam-boats which wa« 
lying at the time in the port, off the arsenal, was missed ope 
niglit in his cabin after he had retired to bed — the few 
cdiribtiaris on board .•^eureiicd for him all over the ship in 
\ain. The next morning he was found by some boatmen 
in the port, willi his throat cut from ear to ear, and to car- 
ea^e of a dog tied to his feet. Some of the Turks on board, 
or 111 the aiseiial, w ere sust^icted of the murder, but tho 
matter was never properly investigated. 

People at Coiistuulinople are lost in surmises os to tho 
nieaiiiiig of these notes of preparation, and the course the 
Sultan intends to pursue. As far as bis fleet is concerned, 
if It IS to act with the Czar’s fleet now in the Black Sea, he 
lULL} depend upon tho fact, that tho Russians cannot afford 
to lend luin nuieh nautical skill, or many seamen. In to 
coulee of the war of 18*28 and 11*29, it w as difficult to say 
w ttich uf the belligerents, — the Tyrks or the Russians — gave 
most fi eqiHUil proofs of bad seainan^Ji^ip. 

There is no doubt, at this moment, that the Turkish 
go^ernnK‘nf wholly subservient to Russia, and it is a 
matler of notoriety at Constantinople, that several of tho 
leading men in the duan, from the crafty old soraskicr, 
dow n to Aehiiiet-lhisha, who has just returned from his 
eniba.^sv to St. Peter^l)ulg, are bribed by Russian gold and 
Russian promises. (Tiie lust mentioned diplomatist, Achmot, 
was fifieeii } ears ago, a eoiuinon boatman on the Bosphorus.) 

Ui)))osed io this marked partiality of the court, or perhaps, 
w e should rather sa> jtart of the court, (as some of the men 
about the Sultan are said to be violently irritated at the last 
Russuin treat) of llunkiar-Iskellesi,) are the feelings and 
prejudices of llie whole body of the Mussulman people, who 
abhor the Russians more than ever. Among other ways, 
the) showed this feeling in the following striking and dig- 
nified manner, when the emperor's army was encamped on 
the Bosjilioi us. The Russian generals gave a grand rc- 
\ lew of their troops, to which they invited the Grand Signior 
and his court. This review^ took place in a beautiful valley* 
opposite to Buyukdere; nothing was neglected on the part 
of the Rii.ssians to render it a brilliant and imposing spec- 
tacle; -the Sultan went, attended by the seraskier, tho 
selictar, and some other officers and favourites; a few com-: 
panics ol his miserable looking tacticoes were encamped 
near the spot ; but, save and except these, not a single Turk 
of high or low degree, sbow'ed his face there, although tho 
people hud been given to understand that their presenco 
would bo agreeable to government, and altliough the larg0 
and poiiuloLis village of Buyukdere, apd tlie village 
Therapia, were only separated from the scene of dispuijr^llty 
the nairow channel of the Bosphorus. 

As if he fctued a descent on his coasts, and an 
the Dardanelles, the Sultan has directed troopa . taba^ll^ 
tioned nil round the gulfs of Saros and Enoi^ 'aiid 
inforced the garrisons of to Straits of l>aiidaudl^sl 
are informed by a gentleman wlxo haal^i^y poimftoto 
uiu’t of Turkey, that to mined at to 

Darlanolle forts, ui^ officers and 

• The 

the spat where to late ill-omened treaty was signed. 
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msineon, an as yet very inconsidenMet and tint tiiose ftote i on tike symyathy of the Greek people as eo-nli^onistSt andt 
■till nmafo, as they olwayB have been, weak and exposed on awong me intrigues set on foot by them to obtain a supreme 
fhak reverse, or, on the land side. inlluenee over the new state, they have not neglected to 

A camp is also forming in Asia Minor, under Redschid work the vein of sectarian jealousy and hatred, though it 
JHehmeC Pasha, near to the town of Sivas. should seem they have had littlo success in that 

Lord Palmerston is probably well informed of what is kingdom has been divided into ten provinces, or nfttriiws, 
doing and contemplated, as Mr. S. Pisani, a dragoman at- precisely corresponding with the church diyision into ten 
inched to our embassy at Constantinople, has just arrived in bishoprics. These districts have been subdivided into rorty- 
London with dispatches from Lord Ponsonby. two eindes. Each district and each circle has a presiding 

authority. In each village there is also a mairt*, who is 
" ■ ' called Demogeront, and is elected by the people, but object 

GREECE. to the approbation of government. Local councils arc esta- 

The * Times newspaper of the 17th of March contained an hhslicd, composed of tHe chiefs, or clderj of the districts, 
exoelleht communication from Napoli di Romania, which is ; b)wns, and villages, who are freely elected by the inhabitants 
the s^at of the Greek government for the present. The with'jurany control or interference what.soever. . 
letter was dated at the close of the last year ; but we arc , municipal institutions the very best results 

happy in being able to add from information received from ! are expected as a cprtauitij^ ami hnpp^ arc entcrtame»l tliat 
gentism^n who have but very recently refurned from that ; they ma\ fuially lead to the ostahlishment of a free con- 
country to England, and from letters we have seen of a very i stitulional government. We should say that ihesc are the 
late date, that the views the writer takes of the present con- modes, and the only modes, of rendering the Greek p(‘opIe 
dition and prospects of Greece, arc neither too sanguine, nor fit for a constitutional regime, which, at the pfre-.ent nioment 
over coloured. For the following facts, taken chiefly from undenuihh are not. Those men are guilt) ol some- 

the able correspondent of tlio ‘ Times,' though a few are thing worse than idleness who would dispaiage and em- 
Of our own gleaning, we can confidently vouch. harrass the prej,ont government of Greece, because they 

The Greek ministry, which since the arrival of the Bava- have not concocted a constitution, and granted a charter in 
rian regency has undergone several eluinge.s, seems now to ^hrm. To have acted as they suggest, would have been 
be consolidated and fixed. It consists of the following five about as absurd as placing the Iliad of llornor in the hand.M 
members who are all men of good education, talent, and i td‘a youth, and tolling bun to read and understand its iettei* 
character. and spirit, befon* lie has leai*Jied the cl»ara|^;pM-v i)l the Greek 

1. Prince Mavrocordato, a pure patriot though a skilful ' alphabet. But as matters have luam arranged, the subject.s 
politician, who is minister of the royal household, of foreign j of the new kingdom woll become graduall) initiated in parts 
affairs, and the marine, and also president of the council. 1 of the s(‘ience of selt go^el■nment ; tlic\ i\ill go tliroiigdi an 

2. Coletti, the steady leader of the anti- Russian paity, ! uulispensabh' eoursi* of political instruct ion, and tlie dis- 

who is minister of the interior and possessed of more in- ! oiissioris and husmess of proiincial, or town councils, will 
fluenco both in the cabinet and the country at large, than j l’**opare them for the dcdiatcs aml*tbe larger allairs of a 
any other member of the grtvcrunieiit. 1 national parliament. Municipal institutions are at once the 

3. Theocaris, the son of a wealthy Greek merchant at ' foundation ami the bulwarks of constitutions. We know of 

Loipsio, by a German mother, who is minister of finance. ! country that has succeeded in a represeiitatne system of 
This gentleman has been well educated at the miiver:>ity of , government, that had not before l)(‘cn in jiossession ol mu- 
Leipsic, and uccustomod to business. Under the unfor- , nicipal institutions. AVilh their natural (juickness anil 

tunate Capo d’ Istria's anministvation he was a valualle talent, the tUMgress of the Greeks will be rapid in those 

member of the statistical oommission. ' matters ; but there y ill lu‘ plenty of tune to talk of coustitu- 

4. Schinas, who ha-i^ulso been educated in Germany and , tions, before they can be in a condilion t(» rervivc any of 
has travelled much in the civilized ci)untrio.s of Kurojie. He • those which the liber;dil\ of theorists in other countries has 
is minister of ecclesiastical affairs and public instruction, ' offered them ready made. 

and has shown a most praiseworthy eagerness for the A free press iioruiiudly cx^ts, hut in eoiiseipience of 
education of the people. great persorud abuse, caluniiiu‘>. on jiriiate eliaracter, and a 

5. Schmaltz, who is minister of w'ar. He wa.s a Bavarian continual outpouring (»f satire, to which the (ireeks ol to- 
Philhellene, and di.stinguished himself in the revolutionary day are as much addieled a^ were tlieir ancestors of two 
war of Greece, long before there was any' prospect of a thousand years ago, go\ ernmeiit has thought it expedient to 
prince of his country being appointed to the Greek throne. c'xact a deposit of about gOd/., serve as a security for pay- 

To have the force of law, the docree.s of these ministers nient of penalties to which they may render themselves 
mu.sthave the signature of the three members of the regency, liable, from all parties conducting (U- starling a newspaper. 
It appears there are some slight complaints, orcasionally , of .lournals devoted to pliilos<»pny and literatuie aie, howcNcr, 
the slowness and precision of these Bavarian functionaries, perfectly free. 

But this probably arises merely from the national tempera- We mentioned in the retrospect to whudi we have already 
montof the parties. For ourselves, from what we know of refern*d, tlie estahhshnu nt of three nmrts of jiKiice; oneat 
the Greek character we should be inclined to think that Napoli, the second at Missolonghi, and the third at "Jhebes. 
German phlegm and steadiness would prove an advan- These were criminal courts. The lormatum ot the courts of 

t^eoufi check on its volatility and vehemence. The diplo- civil law haci been delayed, in order to phiee them on good 

xnatic turangements are the following. and lasting foundations. Codes, both of immI and criminal 

Tricoupi, a man of ability and considerable litcraiy ac- procedure have been prepared, and are probably published 
quironoents, has been sent to London, 1\T. Soutzo to Paris, ere this. 

and their old friend and eombatant for the cause of Greek A number of scbools for primary instruction have been 
independence, General Sir R. Church, to St. Petersburgh. established throughout the kingdom, and the people have 
Zographo, another Greek of distingui.shcd talent, is ready to invariably shown an avidity for instruction. They have 
go to Constantinople whenever the Porte condescends to also shown muelj eagerness to procure proper persons for 
express its willingness to receive him. directing lyceums, or higher schools, at different places, and 

Wo mentioned in our retrospect for the year T 833 (to which females to direct the education of their daughters, 
we claim the attention of our readers, for the sake of con- Tlie revenue of the state has been doubled since the ar- 
necting several links of this short naiTative), that the go- rival of the regency. It was estimated la&t year at 160,000/., 

vernment of the Greek church had been rendered inde- a small sum to be sure, but still it is an improvement on the 

pendent of the patriarch who resides at Constantinople. The past, while there is every prospect of rapid increase, 
primates and eliicfs of the national clergy have met in synod, The only physical want is, that of hands to till the soil. 
. gnd have agreed to fix the number of metropolitan dioceses The population of the kingdom, including tho Cyclades, 

^ It ten, and no more. But consulting the life-interest of the does not much exceed 700,000, and hence, large tracts of 

bishops, who are now no fewer than forty, they have pre- the most productive kinds of land, situated in the finest of 
Mrved them in their dioceses until death removes them, climates, lie waste and deserted. 

, ^neraHv speaking, there is a complete absence ofbigoto In the larger towns, the improvement has been" rapid 
Ad intolerance ^ nor are the ^ople less attached to. we since the establishment df order. It is said, that persons 
Mnakingbecauae heisof the Roman and not of the Gieek who travefiedin Greece during ^ hon^ of revofuiioneij 
cHurch. Ho hns his chapel and his catholic priests for Ws and partisan wudkre» and even those saw NapoH di 
flflJP^votions. The Russians have always counted much Romania, Navarino, Patras, Ac,, only pto'years ago, ore 
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struck vith astonishtnent at tbe celecity with wbich hoiiaas, 
built of good soU<l materials, have been erected. « 

A considerable number of emigrants from Malta, some 
parts of Italy, and other countries, have settled in Greece as 
shopkeepers, mechanics, boatmen, or in other callings. The 
wade in the Cyclades is improving, and two or three of those 
islands are building ships with timber and other materials 
chiefly imported from Trieste. By a recent decree of go- 
vernment, the royal navy is to be increased by several 
vess^s of differemt rates. Miaul is, the celebrated Greek 
admiral, who did so much in the revolutionary war, has 
been appointed ^to organize the Ifeet. The brave, honest, 
and disinterest^ Canaris, commonly called in the Levant 
“ The Turk-burner," and who performed more ^varfuahle 
services with a few fire-ships than other men have done 
with fleets, was lately at the )oung king's court at Napoli, 
where Ik? had adopted the Frank costume. 

A new and good coinage hns been introduced, and mea- 
sures adopted to prevent the further dilapidation of lU^ slate 
property. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS. 

Oct. 17. Papers from Canton to this date have be<?n received. 
Au insurrection m the soulhern part of Cochiii China luul htoken 
out, 111 coiiseijnencc, it is stated, of a popular inugistrate having 
letMi (lisgr.icid and imprisoned iit Sjvig'in. throii«^li tlu* iiiiiiirues .d‘ 
some ]K*rsoiis at Court Tlioy rose in such ninnhers that the mili- 
tary were overpowprLMl, and the escape of tlie unsom r was etleefetC 
whom tliey placed nt their head, and sent ilir assistance to the 
Siamuse, who hml a lari;e army on the Cochin Chiiievi* froriliei. so 
lhal It was feared it might he some time hefoie older could he restored. 

Tin* sjune papers state that the luhalntants ol Canton (eity i had 
suflin'ed very severely trom a violent gale t)f wind and ruin, which 
lusted fur 12 da)s without intermission, fi was caltulated that no 
less than lOOU pcrsims parishetl, and tliat 10,000 liouses were swept 
away hy the violence of the water fiom the hills, which met the 
tide, I'lrecd hack hy the vndeiiee of llu* wind, and inundated the 
greatest part of the city, foiced down the north-east p irt ot the 
W'dll, currying everything helore it, and, iiassiug tlirougli the ceiiie- 
tory, tore up thecofliiiN and remains, and htne them down to theiivei. 
Trade was totally suspended, and tlie gre.itcst distress prevailed. 

Nov H. Singapore papers to this date st.ite that accounts tiom 
Bcucoolcn, Sumatra, to the middle of August, had arrived, staling 
that un insurrection hail broken out among the inhabitants of the 
hilU, will) had massacred tlie President, totally ovei powered the tew 
Buldiers who uiAleavuuieil to arrest I heir progress, ami penctr.ited to ^ 
tho veiy he.irt of the settlement, w ilii a view, it is siifiposed, of caus- 
ing a general insurrection throughout the counfiv, lor the pur[)u 3 e 
ol overturning the Dutch (ioveniment tlieie. d’he Knropeins at 
first reinamcd ipiietly m then houses, hut tlie natives increased in 
such numliers that they were compelled to take refuge in the forts 
anil islands, ^^alters, however, licfore tho dejniitnrc of the ad- 
vices, hud partly become quiet, but a general rnptmewas shortly 
apprehended. 

Jan. 1 1 . Letters of this date from La Ciiiayra, state that the go- 
vernment of Veiieauiela, on hearing of the death of the King of 
Spam, luid determined on despatching a special mission to M.idrid, 
for the purpose of pressing on the Spanish goveriiment the expe- 
ilioiicy of acknovvledging without further delay tlie mdependeiice of 
that repuiihc. 

2^. This morning, the ch,iteau of St. Louis, the resulence of the 
Governor of Quebec, took lire about noon, and, uflhvithstandiiig 
the immediate alarm, the attendance of the troops, and fire-engines, 
all eflorts to save the huilding have proved unsuccessful, and it is ’ 
now a heap of ruins. From tho inteusu cold of the day the engines 
became quickly clo:^ged with ice, nor could the firemen inaiiitaiii 
themselves siifticicntly lung on tho roof, from the cohl, to render any 
effectual service. Tho watermen convoying water from the river 
were literally covered with icc, ns well as tlie firemen on whom tho 
spray falls. All human efliirts in sucli weathfr were perfceily use- 
less. The chateau was built hy the French about 150 years ago, 
anil will cost the province from 25,000^ to 30,000/. to re, dace ^ 

28. Information of this date from ConstaiitiuopUi states that a 
war of the most savage character hot! commenced between the 
Turkish and Greek population of Albania. Unable to endure 
longer the vexations to which their villages were daily exposed, the 
latter have risen in arms limultaueously, and revenged their suffer- 
ings in the blood of their oppressors. Several engagemenhi have 
already taken place, and no quarter is given on either sitlu. Sub- 
sequent information states that these troubles hod been poeifiad^ by 
a new Pucho, who bad been sent to supecBede the old oppressor, and 
had obliged him to refund to the neople the sums he Imd extortadi 
28. A letter from Rome states tnat latelyi as the mat sculptor 
Thorwaldsen was standing on the top of a very bigb ladderi en- 
gaged in fbmiing the hsM of a colossal Horse, Ha becoih^ lo ab- 
sorbed in his wiiSk^j^at he mode a step backwards in order to see 
better the m his chisel, and lost His iboHtig; t fortunately, 
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however, he Had inffident pifoinre olmind tojlixa the ear of the 
horse, and thus, in all protNunlity^ saved Hit life,— iFWnoA Paper^ 
Fch. 14. Thu Turkish government has decided on the establirhi. 
ment of a post for the regular conveyance of letters throughout 
Turkey . It is calculated that this improvement, betides its Hn^ 
portonco to the people, will add 000^000 piastres to the levecnie* 

15. Eleven [lersons wore destroyed at BduUta by the explosion of 
the merchunt-BcUooiier Meteor, in consequence of the ignitiuii of 
the waste powder which remained about the vess^ after the dts- 
charge of 180 liarrels of that article at the powder-magasine. 

20. The editor of the * Ami de la V£rit6/ a legitimatisi journal of 
Caen, was sentenced by the Court of Ashmcs for Calvsidaa te six 
months’ imprisdimcut and a fine of 3000 francs for a Ub^ttpea Ch0 
King, and exciting hatred and contempt against the govesttmenfi. 

26. Mr. .lohn Richardson, the steward of John Peil^S| £8<|,9 
was murdered hy a pistol-shot, and robbed by two men, OIS his ro- 
turn, lu R gig-c.irt, Irom Kpsom to Bletchiugly. Rewords smouilt- 
ing to 300/. ^ave been offered for the discovery of the WiMdariOllW 
and several persdiis have, m the course of the month, bean appfe> 
bended on suspicion. 

— Sennefeldcr, the inventor of the art of lithography, died 
Munich, in the G.id year of bis age. 

— The beautiful and ixiwerful steamer the AdelaidSj while on* 
her passage from Londonderry to Liverpool, sustained conaids^- 
able damage. About 2 o'clock on Thursda}' morning lost, whiluoff 
tho Mull of (Tulloway, she was struck h^- a tremendoL’s sen, WbicK 
washed all the houses off" deck, and swept overboard Capt> Shan- 
non, her commainler, who unfortundtely happened to be in the 
kimsc at the time. He was never .seen afterwards. About two 
hours atterwards she was struck hy another sea, which carried away 
the icmuiis of her bulwarks, boats, davits, a bullock, half of the 
I wheel, the greater part of the skylights, and half filled the cabin® 

I with watei. One of the engines was also broken and rendered iise- 
li'NS. ith great ilitticulty the vessel got into Douglas, Isle of Man, 
at 2 p m. ou Thursday, but is so much disabled that sHe still te- 
nidiiis there. 

— 'I'he legislative body at Frankfort have repealed the law 
winch limited the number of marriages between Jews at Frankfort 
to thirteen a year. 

.Manh 1. lufoimution from Berlin states that uumerons arrests 
of the students of the University have taken place. A new s^iecies 
of BorsehenschalB ha-s lojen discoveivd, the ramifications of which 
aie dcKciihed as being very extensivp and dangerous. 

Tlie Corporation Inquiry in the city jf Idjndon cU>sed this 
day. N<i d<ij is named for commci^ing the inquirj' into tho state 
of the different conqi.inies, of which VL>' paly unnouDced recusant 
iH the Merchant Taylrrs. 

4. For some lime ]>ast a combination has existed amongst the 
workmen em]ilo\ed in the different gas works, for tho purpose of 
forcing then employer?, to luise their wages • and a short time sinco 
tliey (lem uiiled that their ws^s should be raiiaid to 35.^. per week, 
with the allow anct‘ besides of two pots of jiortor each per day. It 
.il)[)ea»s llu viages the} then and at jiresent receive are 28*. per 
W4*ek lor a stokei, a man wlio attends to tlie fires, and ono guinea 
jKT wet*k foi the labourers ireiicrally, and this they receive ml the 
year loiuid. The respective companies refused to accede to tho 
demand, and the workmen, m consequence, came to the resolution 
of making a smuiltHneous strike, the whole of London would, 
therefore, have been tin own into a i>tate of darkness, and the most 
serious results might have occurred. The workmen resolveil that 
the strike should be made at such a time that it would be impot- 
.sihle lor ^he roinpanies to engage other men ; and, in fact, somo 
(hij H would probably have elapsed ere men, compe(|jmt io perform 
l^e diit)', could he jirocureik In the interim the Imperial Gas and 
Coke Company gamed information of tho plan in coatemjdation, 
and took ineasiues to prevent the project being carried into effect. 
They, at considerable expense, obtained'mvn from different parts of 
the country who were ncip minted with the husiiies.s, and th» 
day the ivhole of the workmen, 35 m number, belonging to tH0‘ 
Imperial (Gaslight and Coke Company, who had joined the unioDi 
were discharged from tho company's gas-works in Moideurlaney 
Battle-hiidge, and the new workmen put on in their placM. TH®^ 
unionists seemed much astonished at this dt'cisive modo of pr<^ 
ceediiig, and quietly left the premises. Ou the following dxy the 
Phrenix Company discharged 17 of their men, and sulmequently 
the Chartered Gas Company discharged 156 of theirs, la const* 
qiUMicc Ilf this some diHieid'ty was for a time &lt in producH^ tiM 
requisite supply of gas in Westminster, but the increaaed exytntam 
and strenuoiiH exertions of the new men have ramoved 
venieiicc, and the works go -on without the old of 

whom have in vain applied to be re-admitted. 

— The Moftitfur Ottoman announces, after pvHwfo ftom 

Palestine, that the plague has brokcx out a/t vwges 

in the quarters of the Jews. 

4. Mehemet Ali is said to be yveperii^p eft erainit 

Arabia Felix. An oimy of neii we^ >SMd% lieei^ to march 
on this service, who® the leet 

8. The Gasette of tlMiMh after m MiMr 

of the 1st from FrsnMDft o® the Oiins Hket the foirm that to#i| 
had gone off s® badly, Ml th« gMtftt part of the teleis had 
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scarcely sold enou^^h to cover their trav^n^ expeaies ; this vM 
awing to the adherence of Saxon v to tlw Prassian syetam^o| com- 
mercoy as Leipsic will now have the buiuieBS hitherto traniactdd at 
Faankfort on the Oder. 

— The civil tribnnal at Blois has delivered judgment on the 
itppeal of the Duchess of Berri, as the guardian of the Duke of 
Bordeaux, against the sequestration placed on th0:a||^te of Cham- 
bord, whereby it has ordered the sequestration to W taken off, and 
restored full posbession of the domain to the young Prince. An 
appeal is said tp have been made against this decision. 

10. The inhabitants of Newcastle resolved, at a public meeting, 
to call upon their representatives to resign, in consequence of their 
vote with the majorily, on Mr. Harvey’s motion for an inquiiy into 
the pension-list. 

11. The Frolic, of Portsmouth, and other fishing vessels which 
had left Jersey the preceding day, found this uioiniiig that they 
had, during the night, got within the limits of ciglit miles from the 
French coast, to which the British fishermen tuv restricted. Be- 
fore they could withdraw beyond the limits, the Freiicl;^ armed cut- 
ter apiKimted to watch tlie fishery and prevent encroachment, sent 
out an armed boat, which took the Flora, of Milton ; but having 
been repulsed with sweeps and boat-hooks in five attempts to board 
the Frolic, they fired and shot the master, Burnett, through the 
lungs. The French ho, it afterwards made off, and Burnett only 
survived liis wound an hour and a half. The coroner's inquest, 
held at Jersey, brought in a verdict of wilful murder" against the 
man that shot Burnett. 

Date accoiuits from Greece state that tlic government is ac- 
tively engaged in the revision, commenced uudei (^ipo d'lstri.is in 
1830, of ail the ordinances of the Kmperor Busilius Mazedo, which 
form the basis of the civil rights of the Greeks. All such of these 
laws as are to remain in force will be collected into' one code. — 
French Paper, 

■— A man of the name of Polaii has been tried and found 
guilty 111 Holland, for stealing the jewels of the Piincessof Orange. 
He was sentenced to half an hour's exposure upon the pillory, with 
a hoaid upon his breast describing his crime, and to be imprisoned 
for FJ years in a house of correction. 

— M. Cabet, a member of tho Chamber of Deputies, has been 
found guilty of libelling the King in his journal, the Populuur, 
aiid sentenced to two years' confinement, two years' fiirthei depii- 
yation of civil rights, and a fine of 2000 francs. As this beatence 
is considered exceedingly seiye, it stands a chance ol being miti- 
gated by the court of ajqie.dlT 

if). This afternoon a uujBeroiii meeting ol SLientific and literary 
gentlemen and others was held/il the rooms of the lloiticuUmal 
Society, for the purpose of^purviing a Statistical Society, lor the col- 
lection and classification of all facts lelating to tlie pre.seiit condi- 
tion and prospects of mankind, and ospeciall} of theUntish empire. 

The Mtrrquis of Latmlowne {who \\q,s in tlie chair) felt that it 
was imnedessary for him to enlarge upon the actu.il necessity theie 
was for a collection and classilicatimi of the various facts already 
elicited, and Imrcafter to be discovered, relating to the jiast and 
present condition of society, aud to wliat might piohably be the fu- 
ture state of mankind ; for he believed tliat almost all those whom 
he addressed were not only aware of, but had personally exjie- 
rienced, the painful difiiculties which lay in the way of the literary 
and scientific man, and of the political economist, ansmg from the 
absence of any combination of these facts for practical juirposes. 
In other countries this want had not only been felt but piovided for, 
and in France, particulaily, there was au ethcieiit maehiiieiy, under 
the diritotion of the government, for the ultaiiiuient of the ol»ject 
now had in view. In this country, although the government had 
already done much towards the distribution of finch tacts — luf 
alluded to the publications under the direction of the Privy Gotin-^ 
cil and the Board of Trade — yet they must be sensible that to per* 
form the Svork effectually they must look for the co-operatioii of 
able, active, and intelligent individuals ; tlierefore it was that it 
Was now proposed that a ^society should be formed, winch should 
have for its object the collection, not of theories, but of facts, upon 
which alone all theories and all systems should be faimdud. Of 
the expediency Of such a society no one could have a doubt ; and 
their present object was to ascertain and determine upon the best 
mode of its orgauizution. 

Mr, Ooulburn, M.P., in proposing the fii’st resolution, said that 
during his political life he perpetually had occasion to prepare im- 
portant docurneufs for the public use, in doing which he had felt 
in their full force the difficulties arising from the want of an au- 
thenticated collection of statistical knowledge. The resolution winch 
expressed the necessity for the collection and classification of statis-, 
tical facts, was seconded by the Lord Advocate and carried. 

Mr, Babbage proposed the next resolution, which was for the ap- 
pointment of a society for the purjiose doscrilnsd in the preceding 
msolutioo, to be called the Statistical Society of London. From 
the swtemeut of this gentleman, k appeared that the idea of form- 
ing this socie^ originated from the suggestion of M. Quotelet, the 
gen^mM||g^rom Belgium to watch the proceedinge at the lael 
meeting tW^ntish Asiociation at Cambridge. It wae firrt pro- 
poaed to iM||he collection of sUtistical facts a branch of tW 

asiociationfflV on consideration, it was found that the more eS^ 
•cacious modiwl^ld be the formation of a society like the present, j 


Aifril, 1884. 

Afr. JoHti, Professor of Political Economy, at King'e College, 
and one of the^Oommittee delegated by the British AssOdatba to 
assist in t^e formation of the society, seconded the resolutiom In 
addition to the reasons already adduced for the formation or sac'll 
a society as the present, it must nut be forgotten that there wetd 
many individuals who had emjiloyed years in the collection of st^ 
tistical facts, but who were prevented from making them public 
consequence of the want of pecuniary means. 'They had already 
received offers of the most valuable information from all parts of 
the British dominions, including the colonies. The principal 
branches of information to which the attention of tho society would 
be directed were political statistics, in which all facts necessaiy for 
the use of political economists would be included, as well as accu- 
rate returns uf the state of iwibhc justice, the uu^berof cuuses tried 
at the dill'ereiit tribunals, &c. ; their medical statistics, embracing 
all fact*, relating to the progress of disease, the duration of human 
life, and dlher matters closely connected with the principles of po- 
])iiliition ; and lastly, moral and intellectual sbitistics, which would 
be devoted to facts illustrative of the state of Literature, of crime, 
and of moral anil religious instruction. This resolution having 
been agreed to, the next was moved by Mr, Spring lUce^ and 

seconded by Mr. Ahcrcrombiey M.P,^ appointing u provisional com- 
mittee, the members of which were to be Mr. Babbage, Mr. Junes, 
Mr. llullam, and Mr. Diinkwater, the Secretary. M. Quetelet 
was then named an honorai) member, on the motion of Mr. Bab- 
bage, and the meeting separated. 

IS. A Goninuttee of the House of Clommons was appointed to 
inquire into the circumstances connected with the expedition of Capt. 
Koss to the Arctic seas, with a view to ascertain tho fitting reward 
to be bestowed on him by the House. 

— Mr. John ^V^lllams has been appointed to tho vacant seat on 
the Exchequer Benclj. Sir 'VViUiain lloiiiH had- fiist accepted 
the upinniitiiieiit, but declined it after Sir John Campbell li.id been 
ajipomted to fill the office of Atlorney-Creiieral, which he had va- 
cated. Mr. (now Sir Charles) Pepys is the new Solicitor-General. 

~ A decree has passed the Mexican Congiess relative to tho 
duties on inqioitation, which orders that in future they shall he 
paid in three equal portions, occupying in the whole a period of 150 
days; the first portion in 70 days fiorn begiiuiing the discharge 
of the caigo, and the romauiing portions at intervals of 40 days 
each. 

— The jmbhc attention has been drawn this month to a misun- 
derstanding helweeii the East India Company nnd the tea-dealers. 
The lattei accused the former of a lireacli of contract in putting up 
fm sale 500,0001 hs. of tea, beyond the quantity offered at the sale 
in December, when, as they state, their purchases were made on 
the understanding th.it no ineie.ise would he made at the March 
sale They theiefun demanded that their own uncleared stock, 
uinouiitiiig to 2,000,000 Ihs. should he taken back by the company 
at tlie selling jirices. Tlus the directors declined, but ultimately 
determined to withdraw from the sale 580,000 lbs. which had been 
lefused at the previous sale. This anangemeut was so unsatisfac- 
tory to the fiade that, measures having been taken to prevent com- 
petition, at tlie beginning of the sale, an advance of one farthing 
only on the upset prices could be obtained ; but subsequently tho 
prices came louiul to nearly those of December, and the directors 
availed tlieniselves of an informality to refuse the delivery of GOOO 
chests which had been purchased at tho inferior price. 

— JndirH. The hill for the entile aholitiuii of slavery in 
the island of Antigua, which has passed the second reading of the 
Legislative Assembly, embraces a variety of measures apparently 
well calculated to meet the novel circumstances awaiting the great 
mass of the jKipiilation. The first item of tho bill provides for un- 
qualified emuncipation on the 1st of August proximo, discharged 
tiom all the jirovisioiis of the act of the British Pdiliument with 
reference to apjhrenticeship. A second prominent feature is the lo- 
cating in their jireseut domiciles all the slaves residing upon sugar 
plaut.itioiis for the space of one year, and providing biV> for settle- 
ment in the parishes in which their present residences are situated 
fur the same period. In case of insubordination or improper con- 
duct two magistiates to have the power of removing them. Food 
and clothing as now provided by existing laws, to be supplied to the 
old, infirm, and young, for one year at the proprietor’s expense, and 
re.isonable wages allowed to all the able and competent labourers. 
The laws of the island relative to the slaves to be abrogated, and 
tlie B^tute law of England to fake their place. One of the items 
of this bill contemplates the repeal of the law of tlie island, which 
gives to his Majesty 4^ jier cant, of all tho produce shipped from 
the colony, in consideration of the provision necessary for tho in- 
competent slaves. This latter clause will prevent the hill from re- 
ceiving the royal assent, bqt it is understood that steps are in pro- < 
gress toUiduce the legislature of Antigua to reconsider the provision 
by which the law has for the present been frustrated. 

— ? The reported escape of a lion and^iger from Mr. Wombwell's 
menagerie, recorded in our lust Number, has since been discovered 
to be one of those silly thiugs cal^ Aooares. 
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EMANCIPATION OF THE JEWS. 

An aliempt is, rejoicu to see, airain in piojKss i > ])i( 
euro tlu rcmON.il of the disabilitii-s attectin^ tlK hfis 
Wt En"hshiiiLn irc iond ol lepcitiii" tint oui (oiiiit 
IS pre t mincntlyulHtiio^^ishcd ibi the Idler dit} llu ju t 
and tin wislom ol its laws A <»ond dc d id this huh < n 
mend itioii Eii^lind piobihl) dtsei\es lJut s^U idmii i 
lion IS apt to he carnod too lar hv nations as util n indi 
Aiduals Tlieie iie not i k\\ Nilvubh luUsil 1 itnii 
in the adoption ol whieh otlui nations h i\e fi; )iu 1 1 1 m us 
and amon„ IIksc we oupht n(\ci to lot get tiuik n the 
"reat pniKiph ol uligious freedom 

In ])is1 tmu s the s\st(m ot ])cis(.f uti > i \ fdl \m 1 
(though not iveiy whcie with precisi 1\ tlu '‘im /< il)l\ 
most ol tilt states ol Euiope 

Spun dio\c into su( c( sstul lehelhon hti Pi csL uil i h 
jeets in IIoll ind, iiid established tlu In([Ui mu to 1 uu 
the Jews ml Heidus among lur own ndi dntmts 

At one peiiod 1 reneh Piolestants wtie in is ( 1, it in 

othei tolei lUd, and igain, after the year I( s | , ussul 
and loi((d int^ e\d( hv the govciiinunt ol the a < uiUiv 
In (icrmany, C athohes and PioUstaiUs cmiiid on loiu 
and s'lnguinar) w us against one anothei. 

During the earlier times ol English histoiy the Jew wire > 
constantly licated, both by the kaig and people is lit ob- 
jects of robbery and murder, and, in the vtar 1 2d0, all pi i 
sons ol that lehgionweie expelled fiom the countn Alki 
the reformation, while England was, perhaps, on the out 
hand, distinguished Irom some other states by the sonu 
what less bloody character ol her persecutions, it is, on the 
other hand, woithy of notice, that during the period whrn 
each succeeding bovereifni introduced a different system of ' 
faith into her Eatabliwed Ohiu*ch, the one principle m 
which all agreed woa, in treating as cnmmals tliose who 
preaumed to differ from their ruler upon points of doctrine 
Even binoc humanity has made too much progress to 
allow of men being punished for their religion by death, oi 
even, in most cases, by fine or imprisonment, the notion has 
in some countries continued to prevail, that Assent from the 
established faith is an offence which ought in some maiuK i * 
to be punishecL The means adopted in order to effect this 
object have, been, to shut out the dissenter from political 
privileges or places of honour or profit ; and wo accoidingly 

Thomas Parre, who is remarkable for having lived 1 '>2 years ^ 
(from 148J, about the beginmagof the reign ot Richurdin«to 
3635, in the reign ot Charles 1 ), might at utiy time, uiiti the 24th 
or 25th year of Henry VHl ,have been burnt <1 for htresy li he wis 
sot a Catholic ; in the latter part of that king's rcigu he would 
have been subject to capital punishment for denying, oa the one 
hand, the Anglican principle of the king being the heo^i the 
Chuich, or, on mo other, the Catholic doctrine of transubbtanlUtiou , 


I find th^t ift 1 ji) utioi ( uj uu in hive ceased, tests 
I and di'' ibililu h iM f r iju iil y t i liiui d, 

llu pcoph ol tit I ml 1 Stii-, vcic tho first who, 

I duiin^ the 1 isi ( iitmy, dt tinmu 1 (o ui ignite the rule 
that ^ovci niiu Ills h i\t nought t»m m tlu uoed ol thoir 
snl))ccts**a nuttd (itlui ot nwinl i | uiiishmi nt, and it 
I w Is idoptfd Is UK opt It ii ituu )l tlu 1 n lilution oi the 

( in m, tl t lliLii )iil I lit nm iiv cil ( ns it difforont ndi- 

gi usilis-f D) n d distiiu tl M, iiuilliil ill tl lists and dig- 
I nitics si ml 1 i pi dl\ i])i n I » ill 

At til 1 m till 1\ \ I iti n Inc sinu ; niu iple was in- 
ti id lu 1 lilt til ! \ ( 1 tl I IiLiith i)\ the C mstilucnt 
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^ ils ll II cslibhslu 1 By acts ol the 
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who 


lu 1 I been p c loiisly dcpuvid 
j;i s on ifi in ol tbi i iii i d, have duiiiy^ 

' 11 i’ i I I ul tlu lights of citizens 

I issLcl ml"' ‘^l> tlu Biilisli Parlnmcnt’ 
a pi ivision “ that 


>f Indi i 


t J 


under the government of Kch 
put to death for being an anfl 


raid VI. he might have Ikcu legally 


no 

nitivi of Inihi n i mv Biiii'ki. thiei t i ''idont there, 
slid! h\ KieiniiU f Ins i li^u n jduoul Imth dosnnt, 
c 1 111 OI «n\ I til n 1)1 disibled ii ii h ildiiig any placu, 
olhci Ol I nipl )\ m ni nmb i the I i-'l Indi i ( nnpany — l 
pi Msi in wli }i Ml Mu id v nstlv and emphatically 
c ilh d I r.’ ’ ^ * 

Tl wc. n ^ tuin ti m f ^n i un(i i ^ ind the depcndcii 
(Rsol Hiitain t But n P AI, vvo sh lU liiul that it baa 
Ikk cost Im^ and t ukoi u i Hoik to gain Inedomof con- 
scuiuc ill d til Kill (Idb o ol I lU/tns, and that oven now 
it h is not hit n ^ nmd foi ill II wa^ not till 1791 that tho 
C Uh dies not till isi 1 th it tho 1 mtiiuins, teased to be lui- 
hh to tho most uppu sive p tins and poniUiLS Until 1B28 
1 ipuitv to hold ofiirps m gi inted to PiotestaHt Dissenters 
fiom ye ll to VO u onh b\ tht inmial indemnity act; poUtif aX 
equality wis not guin to the ( itholics until 1829, to the 
Quakers uul Sitpn itiats until the list sc ssion of Parha- 
mont , and ( veil dining the last scsbion wc had to ictoid, 
the triumph u it success melted m the J..ow(.r House, but the 
fdiluie ill the Ilou^c ot Loids, ot th© ciukavoiu made to 
complete Uie good woik bv pi icing the .kwish community 
also on the* saine looting with thtii fellow citi/ens. 

This, then is Ihi piosont state ol things, and the extra- 
ordiiiaiv mom ily whuh it ofiers at onre suggests tho quea- 
tion— \Vh\t uood rcison < an bo given whv the persona born 
and dwelling m tlio Ignited kingtlom, who profess th6 Jew- 
ish faith, shonld bt denied th^t ficedom from religiOttS dis- 
abilities wlncb ill flisses e\ o^)t the Jews enjoy in this 
kingdom, uul VI huh lUclissts int hiding the Jewd, poasesa 
m most muiorlant piik ot tlu cnipiio ol Butain, as well m 
m Hodmd, BcUumi, Iknniaik, the United btatoa» and 
hi itu c ' 

lu aiisVMi this i|iiestioii is, one would naturdlly auppoae, 
by no means un vasy task noi will this opinion bo altered 
on revding the spei olu s cb bveicd in Parliament by the op- 
pono its ol the claims of the JeWs. 

Some of these opponents, indeed, not bang able to aui- 
mount tho difficuity, made ^ attempt to avoid it by 


Sctgoi 

--—6 nRaptist; m the reign of Mar\r for Holt 

being a Catholic , and in that of KhzabetH, for brtnff a Catholic, 
or, at all evente, for asset ting the supremacy of the poiie. 

r'“.« "“■'W’l™ f 

monarch, or he muit five been more fortunate than many m es- class of men wad a matter, not of iighti 
caping the vengj^Mlpo of the law, ^ otherwise he could never have grace and favour," or, in otUoi wuids, that although tile 
mached the age ofl52. ^ I Jews look upon it, as most pel sons vvould, as a gual baiJ- 
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ship to bo (lUfrancliiscd on account of their religion/the those which we have already stated f;;ive us a right to ask, 
legislature iniiy rightly persevere in keeping them in this whether those persons must not possess either far too little 
stale of (lisfranchibiement without being able to give any informiition, or far too great a determination to resist the 
oreason for its persovcranec. (dearest and strongest evidence* who can still maintain that 

Kvon those, however, who made use of this argument, the Jews are naturally deftcient in patriotism, and therefore 
or rather, of this apology for the lack of argument, seem to unlit fjr political franchises and trusts ? 
lime had a siispuoon that it would scar^ly be considered In Initli, the facts adduced in contradiction to this hypo- 
sati''la(‘l‘>ry, and they therefore generally proceeded to do thesis during the parliamentary discussions of last year, 
whnt, according to their princi})lo, mlIstha^e been a matter were so numerous ancl convincing, that it was at last in a 
of grace and favour— they attempted to give some reason trreat degree abandohed, and those who in the House of 
in lU 'ler to pro\e the propriety of refusing to relieve from Lords leil ihc opposition to the measure we arc cronsiderihg, 
lb''ir disqualifications our Jewish countrymen. For this relied pnneipalVy on the argument, that it would show, on 
jnirpose the plea generally put forward has-‘bcen, that the the part of the logislutiwe, and praduco in the minds of the 
Jews are constantly expecting to he restored to Palest in^, people, disrespect to Christianity, if Jews Were placed on a 
and that since their dispersion they liave, therefore, hcen loolmg of equality with Christians. This mode of arguing 
everywhere incapable of palriotisgi, and unfit l\w the per- wouM^une been quite seasonable some hundred years ago. 
foripance of the duties of citizens. Jew', were then frequently niurdorod in honour of ChriS- 

If we ^lad no expeiicnco to guide us pn /his point, il tiainty. And even in the 17th century, Cervantes, who, 
might be nocc.'sary to insert here tin* aigunicnt.s, uliieli tliough a writer of romance, is a most aecnrate deseiiber of 
convincingly show that no part of the tends of the .Jews manner' and opinions, makes Sunelio Panza say “ I am 
ail’ords any ground for siippo.sing them deficient in ieadine.bs a good man and a good (hitlnSlir ; a Christian, whose fathers 
to servo thoir country. were Christians before him, (mri a mm'Utf euemy of the Jews. 

But it is forliiTUilely needless to speculate upon the clfects AVhat more is necessary in order to be safe from ^lundor?'’ 
which it is probable that religions freelom uytuhi ]>rodnee We venture, ]iowe\er, so far to dificrfrom Sanelio Panza 
upon the Hebrews, because wo know uliat elfect.'. it has pro- ' and the (»ppoiii‘iils of the .lews' Relief Bill, as to think, that 
diiccd upon them. In-niany rouiiln»*s, as we have already neitlier virtue nor reverence f'»r (Jhristianily is shown by 
ineiitimed, theexporiment of ])hicing the Jews on an efjuahl} hating the Jews, nor even by seeking, though without any 
yvith their follow -subjects has been tried, and ubere'.iTit ! fe<ding of balred or disliAV. to keep them siibiect to priva- 
has been tried its success has been triumphant. 'J'hev have | lions on account of their jiehef, anti shall shortly state our 
dyiTj, where been fojiid Just as jtatriolic, just as willing and reasons Jhr that opinion. • ^ 

able to discharge pohtical and mihlarv functions, as men ol | 1st. AVe snpjiose it will be granted that neither private 
any other faith. j persons nor legislutors can sliow respect for anv religion by 

' In the United Stales a Jewv was one of the aide-de-eamps uclmg lu a manner entirely ineonsistent with Us com- 
uf General Washington, .lews have been ])rincipal mem- mantis. 

bers of corporations, judges, chief niagistrales of cities, ‘..Midlv. Cdmstianity is the religion of peace; it tearhes 
officers in the army and navy, and monihers of congress amt ; the vdue of faiths hope, and charity, but dechires that “ the 
of difleroUt state legislatuies, and all these stations they i groat(‘st of these'is chanty.” It enjoins us to do to others as 
have filled to the satisfaction of their countrMiu'U. l \ve would that others should do to us. 

In the island of Jamaica, where the enfranc:u>ement of | :udl\. It has seareely c\or been attempted, and b.as ccr- 
the .Tews is yet reeeid, many persons ol tbat leligion b.nt* ; la iily never been sneeessrully attempted, to show, ,bat to 
•already boon magistral os fcanil miht.ny (dliMUs. Of tliese lelieyeoiu* Jewish follow-citizens from the disaliilities now 
.some are Enghshmon, whA, it deserve.s rcmaik, would fiiid impi'ed upon them, would produco the least danger to any 
thomseives, on thoir retunirto their native land, undci a legal j otln i class m the commnnilv. 

incapacity to held thd same stations here whicli the) have, ‘lihl\. It is with very enHlitahle candour conceded by 
occupied in Jamaica. | those wlio are most forward in i-esisting the enfr.inelu'-emeut 

AVith rcapeet to PVance it will euffiee to cite tlie testimony of the .Jews, that they an\ in sjiite of the fb^arhantageons 
of Mr. Charles Uimiti and Mr, Merilhou. The former said teiideney of these disabilities, as deserving of respect for 
in 1827: — ‘‘The Hel)rew> naturalized on our territory by their good conduct and morality ns those of oilier creedg 
the heneflt of oiir laws, have acquired all the rights of other j more favoured by the law. 1 will admit,"^ says Sir Robert 
citizims. The exercise of these rights gives them v iitiies ; ] Jnghs, “ whatever advantage mav he taken of my admis- 
thev addict themselves to study ; tor the pursuits of uMurv sion, that tliere are few classes placed in such a situation as 
they substitute thoao of industry ; and they are Frenchmen Jews are as 1 think necessarily, in this country— who 
in heart as well as by blood.” would be distinguished by such general good conduct.” 

The expressions used 111 Depember 1 830 b\ T\Ir Meiilbon, . ** With due allowance for human infirmity, t adds the 

then minister for public lU'^truelion, in the Chamber of | A rcbbi.shop ol’ Canterbury, “ 1 think it may be pronounced 
Deputies, are, if possible, still more emphatic; “ But since ' thal, in point of morality, the Jews stand well.” 

Ibc Constituent As^cmbly,” he said, “ has ]dace(l the The leBtimony of the Bishop of London is oven more 
Israelites on a footing with other citizens, they have par- explicit. “ As to the personal character of the Jcw.s them- 
taken of our glory and nu^fort vines ; their blood has llovved selves,” X he says, “ so far as I have had an opportunity of 
on the same fields of battle as ours; their children have forming an opinion, the results of my ohserv ations are highly 
been brought up in the same schools willi tlvosc of their favourable.'^ I once had the care of a largii parish in which 
Cliri.stian brethren ; they have imbibed the same principles a number of tbat people resided, and I found them among 
— adopted the same habits — and have become most deserv- the most liberal, loyal, and quiet tf its inhabitants.*’ 
ing citizens.” These things, then, being view'cd together, it appears to 

Let us now turn to Holland. There Mr. Meyer, a jurist us self-evident, that to persist in keeping liable to degrading 
of groat eminence, has been chief judge in one of the courts regulations, which produce no real benefit to society at 
of Amsterdam, and was ajso secretary to the commisbion large, any class of men, but particularly a class (consisting 
fur framing the Dutch Constitution ; Mr. Asser was for chieJly, as we ara*told by their opponents, of moral, loyal, 
many veais secretary to the minister of justly, — a situation liberal, and quiet citizens, is neither consistent with the 
.similai tu that of an English undcr-secretury of slate. Other command to do to others as we would that they should do 
Jews have been magistrates, have held commissions in the to us, nor with the spirit of love, nor of peace, nor of charity ; 
army and navy, and various offices under government, and that such conduct is, for these reasons, entirely at variance 
in corporations. In that country persons of all religions with the precepts both^ief moi-aUty and religion ; and aL 
perform iiuliscrirainately military service; a groat number though it may have been intended os a mark of reverence, 
of .Tows funned part of the garrison of the citadel of Antweip is, in Tact, if rightly considered, an instance of disobedience, 
during toe .‘,iegL‘ of that fortress by the French ; and GtMieral and merefore, of disrespect, or at least of inattention, to 
Chassc, 'after stating to IJeu tenant General Sir Robert Christianity. And if this is tmo, then do those jiersons 
M ilson that all his tioops hy.d behaved with un- adopt the course at onee most pRjus and most moral, who 

enthusiasm, added, that there was no not only say that their faith t^^aebea love and pence, but act 
dinercuoe in this respect between the Jew^ anfi tliQ pest of as if they believed what tbi^ say, by striving to procure the 
the garri^u. ^ ab^iii on nf oppressive and-ii^emt liwt* 

If we had space to spare, we might bring forward mioiy ^ ; 

similar circumstances and testimonies, but we think. t|h|tt | ^ Mirror of PavUssoetit. . t Und.. r, {Ibid. 
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But ar^other feaflon lias been given agemst the eraimcipa* 
tion of the Jews. No necessity, it has been said, exists for 
jnich a measure, which means, in other words, that the 
Jewish body in England is not numerous or powerful, and 
cah tliereforo only reqiiest, and not demand, redress. Now 
this argument so far differs from the rest, that it is founded 
on'f&ct, and not on fiction. It is true that the Biritish Jews 
are not powerful or numerous. 

But although it has been too much the practice for g(^ 
vornments to adopt no public measure, however just, till it 
bad been loudly insisted on by the poople, wo do not think 
so ill of our Ci)untry as to anticipate that the small number 
of the .lews wilt long prevent thcni from attaining what it 
appears to us they are in common fairness entitled to. Very 
many welj-signed petitions were last year presented^ ta par- 
liament in favour of Jewish enianeipation. A similar petition 
from the metropolis has again, during the last few weeks, 
been sigm^d by more than 23,000 persons, among whom arc 
almost all the most cniuicnt merchants and bankers of the 
city of London. During the, past month a numerous public 
meeting has been held at^^Edinburgli, where resolutions 
I’ocoiiiincnding this measure of jusliee Nvero adopU'd, and 
w here, among many other excellent speakers, the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, an eminent minister, expressed, as the Archbishop 
of Diihlin and the Bishop of Chichester had pre\iously done 
in parliament, a conviction that Christianil) enjonifsl, in- 
Bteiid of forbidding, the removal of rentiictions upon con- 
science. * 

VVe doubt noj that this sympathy in the cause of the .Tews 
will I'onliiiuc; vu‘ hofie, too, that even that branch of the 
lcgl^latul•c wliirh has hitherto resisted, will learn both froiii 
argument ami from public opinion, how fit it is to do them 
justae; ami that England will he freed from the disgrace 
of iiillietmg, and her Jewish subjects from the pain of en- 
during, di'^ahilities on account oi religion. 

/ 


IILSTOllV OF THE CORN -LAWS. 

Of the great ceonomiciil questions which are agitated in 
our day, that of a tree trade in <*orii is one of tin* \er} 
greatest. It is also one, wliieli, although it has been long 
and largely discussed in every form of disputation, is pio- 
bably destimd to engage )et u good deal more of the puhhe 
attention both in parliament ami elsciihere. Tlie re-.ult of 
the late debate in the House of Cunimoiis, triumphanlli as 
the opinions of the parly opposed to the repeal of the present 
law were suppoited by the numbers on the diusion, will 
not, we may be \ery sure, ha\e the efl'eet of pre\onting trie 
subject fri>»u being again and again brought before the le- 
gislatuie, till the advocates of a change of m ntem shall 
cither attain their object, or shall be made to feel the hope- 
lessness of attaining it by many defeats. The eireum stances 
of the present moment, and especially the moderate prices 
at wliiidi grain is now selling m iho home market, may 
render .1 umidvi.-.able to stir the inaltor again before another 
session ; but it is likely to be at least an annual question 
for some time to come. In the meanwhile, the season of 
comparative ease and quiet —that during which the e\ils, or 
allcge<l e\ils, of the existing system do nut actually press 
upon U.S — appears to be not the worst for its cutra ronswler- 
ation, and tlie diAusiun of a knowledge of the facts and 
principle'* upon which the judgment to be formed respecting 
It depends. Unfortunately, it veryxurely happens that mo- 
mentous public questions are finally brought to a settlement 
before the last moment to which such a measure can safely 
be deferred ; and it is perhaps scarcely to bo expected that 
we shall soon become so muidi wiser as iiivall cases to legis- 
late for the coming crisis, instead of in the midst of its ditli- 
cullies, although such a mode of proceeding would obviously 
in general prove by far most advantageous c^er for the in- 
terest that has to give way or concede when the push comes. 
But, at any rate, lot governments go on as the) may, there 
Is no reason wliy the public should not un ail themselves 
of the opportunity of making up their opinions before the 
necessity of acting may hardly leave time te tliiri&::f^ Wo 
shall therefore, wo conceivg, be^eing a useful and acceptable 
service, by even now laying before our readers such nn lfx- 
position of this important sulyect as shall, within a moderate 
oQinpass* embrepe everything rMly eMential lo its elucida^ 
tion. We shall hegm wA ikmim bistoriflal Retails wksch 
are necessary to be known a order that we my understand 
ihe corn-laws MAly are— what Hitff toNi ai at psMnt 


established, and out of #hat previous enactments those now 
in force have grown. ' Considerable ignorance on these heads 
may sometimes be observed in persons who wxit^^ and de- 
claim very llucntly on bath sides of the controversy. * 

It has been commonly assumed, that from the Conquest 
down to near the middle of the fifteenth century, no com 
was allowed to be exported from this country ; and there 
are some considerations certainly which would seem to make 
it probable that such was the case. In the first place, it is 
well known that the predominant practice of state policy in 
those days, was to endeavour, as much as possible, to retain 
within the kingdom all those things which were heM to be 
indispensable to its wants, rather than, by permitting free- 
dom of export and import, to trust to the naturSl Operation 
of the comiiieroial principle for an adequate supply. Then 
tlicre were, in all likelihood, no induccmcnis to deviate from 
this rule in the case of corn, arising from the state of agri- 
culture, which for a long tunc was not suHlacntly advanced,,' 
cither to claim exemption on account of its importance, or 
to be able to take advantage of wucli exemption if it had 
been concedt'd. It must have been some ages, before grain 
enough was raised in Enuland to poimit any to be spared 
for the foreign market. We arc not aware that any notices 
have coinc down to us of the first attempts made by the 
growers of tins country to send their produce abroad. It ia 
evident, tliat until that state of things arose, no law Upon 
tlie sukjcct could well exist. But when corn at length began 
to ho sent out of the country, or soon after that practice 
began to grow up, it is extremely probable that the crown ' 
would iiiteiferc, b\ an exertion of prerogative, to put a stop 
\n It Mr. M uccuilocb has slated (.seo ‘ Supplement to the 
Kiic}clopa*(lia Britnnnicd,' art. Corn-Laws), that till the 
\car 1436, the cxpoil of corn from England was forbidden, 
under the severest penalties. Wc lia\e not bpen able to 
diseoNcr an\ obi law imposing such ponaltiea; t\or, although 
we think it likely, as we have just said, that the crown had 
assumed the power both of preventing and of allowing the 
(‘xportution of the article at its pleasure, is it quite correct 
to say that the trade remained fettered, esen to this extent, 
<lown to 14'U). The earliest statute on the subject which wo 
h.iNc found (34 Edward III. c. 20), passed in 1360-61, de- 
clares that “ the passage of corn be prohibited {dfifendu) 

in all the parks of England ; so ^riono have license nor 

wan ant to pass with such corn in any wLje, unless it be to 
Calais or Gascoigne, or to other special places which it be- 
lio\eth tliat the king cause to be furnished (/ace garm’r) 
uith the cum ot England, and that at his own ordinance 
and licer.''C.‘’ The meaning of this we take to bo, that the 
crown, except in tlie cases specified, shall be restricted from 
granting any license to export. It seems to be assumed, 
that expoi tution, without such license, was clearly ill egaL 
The statute, therefore, may be considered as a restriction 
iqion the ro) ul ])reri>galive ; ami in that view it indicates 
that the prevention of the exportation of com was then re- 
gaided as a p()iiit which the commonalty had an interest in 
caiTMiig against the crown. It was thought, not unna- 
lurally, w ith whatever degree of short-sightedness, that the- 
less corn, allowed to be sent out of the country, there would 
be tlu‘ more at home. 

Blit whether it was that the actual efiects of this policy 
were found to he different from what had been anticipated, 
or that in place of the consumers of corn, another interest 
(the producers) had obtained the a.sccndency in the legis- 
lature ; not many years after, naraeh, m 13‘JL a new act 
was px.sscd (17 Richard I!, c. 7) of the following tenor; — • 

“ Tlu- king, at the request of the Commons to him made in 
this present pariiament ” ftbese arc merely the words of 
form 111 use at the time in all statutes), “ liath granted 
license to all his hege ^eo])le of his realm of England, to 
sliip and carry corn out of the said realm, to what parti that 
please iheiu, except to his encmie.s, paying the subsidieg. 
luid devoirs thereof duo" (that is, what we should rtow oaU 
the customs) ; “notwithstanding any ordinance" (thot^rm, 
as used at this time, includes nets of parliament), 
mation, or any defence' (prohibition) ** made l^fore this 
tine to the contrary ; nevertheless he will that his council 
may restrain the said passage when they shall think 
for the profit of the realm." And this act is confirmed in 
1425, by the 4 Henry VI. c. 6. 

It is somewhat cm^ous, c^r^ly, that tHe act of 1436 
(15 Henry VI. c. 2) tekes no i^tioe of these two pmceding 
statutes, ttie first ^ as Wq hove seen, had forty -two 

yHx% Mbre dtablUhod lli^fipee exportation of com, subject 
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if*n 


only to occasional suspension by royal edict when the price 
in the home market was conceive<l to be so high that it 
C^ight not to bo raised by any additional quantity being sent 
abroad. It is probable that so vague a regulation was Ibuiul 
nearly inoperative, and that very little eom really was ex- 
ported under its sanction, the permission which it conceded 
being too indeterminate to encourage any extension of 
tillage sufficient to keep prices down to what was deemed 
the requisite point of depression at homo. It was accord- 
ingly considered necessary in the present statute to fix a 
distinct limit up to which the liberty to export should ex- 
tend. The words employed arc as follows : — “ ForaMuuch 
as by the law it was ordained that no man might cany nor 
bring com out of the realm of Knghind without the king s 
license, for cause whereof fanners and oilier men w hich ll^e 
manureinent” (if that be the meaning of th(‘ original term, 
wanitni'>ement) ‘Vof their larid ma) not sell their corn but of 
a low* price to the great damage of all the tealin ; our said 
sovereign lord the king, willing in this case to provide re- 
medy, hath ordained, by authority aforesaid, that it shall be 
lawful to every person to carry and bring corn out of ICng- 
land, and the same to sell to wdiatsocver person that be will, 
except only to the king's enemies, as often and as long as a 
quarter of wheat exceed not the price of six shillings and 
eightpence, and one quarter of barley three shillings, in that 
port where that wheat or barley is so shipped, and that with- 
out sueing any license for the same; all oilier ordinances 
before this time thereof made to the conlraiy notwithstand- 
ing ; provided alwajs, that the king Ik* contented with his 
customs and duties. And this onlnnincc shall endure till 
the next parliament.” 

The next parliament mot in 1 119* Then* wms no parlia- 
ment in 1440 ; hut in that which met the following }ear, a 
new' act (20 Henry VI. c. C) was passed, eomineneiiig hy a 
recital of that last quoted, which it declares to ha\e been 
made “ for the common profit of all the realra, and especially 
for the counties adjoining to the sea.” It goes on “ Our 
said sovereign lord the king, lorasinnch as this statute is not 
now in his force, and that many f’ounties adjoining to the 
sea may not sell the substance of their corn hut hy carnage 
and bringing liy the sea, ijjxth ordained, hy the authority 
aforesaid, that the statute Aid ordinance arori’saul, now ex- 
pired, as afore is said,^Uiull begin to hold his force at the 
feast of the nativity of our Lady m'xt ensuing, and shall 
endure from thence till the parliament next lo be holdeii 
after the same feast, so that a parliament bi* holdeii within 
ten years next ensuing after the first beginning of tins 
present parliament ; and if so that there be no parliament 
holden within the same ten years, that then it sliall con- 


tinue and endure till the end of the same ten years.” 
Finally, by the 2.T Henry VI. e. 5, passed in 1444, the act 
of 1430 (no mention is made of that of M il) is “ ordained 
to be perpetual, and stand in his force for ever.” 

We have quoted the words of these statutes at length, be- 
cause it is important to a clear understanding of the subject 
that we should know not only what was enacted, but, as far 
as possible, the views and reasons by which the legislature 
ap^ars to have been influenced in introducing the succes- 
sive changes that have been noted. Assuming that up to 
the close of the 14th century the exportation of corn was 
prohibited bylaw, and that till about that date very little 
was, in fact, exported, we find tliat, in the course of the next 
fifty years, exportation, after having been in the first in- 
stance tolerated under the king’s license, became eventually 
within certain limits the established policy of the country. 
It is sufficiently evident, however, from the language of the 
several acts, that this important change was brought about 
simply by the increasing influeni;c ot^he agricultural inte- 
rest. and that it was not introduced with any of those more 
remote and comprehensive views to which w e shall presently 
have occasion lo advert. The liberty of carrying their com 
to a foreign market was granted as a boon to the landlords 
and farmers, and certainly in the expectation that the effect 
would be, not to lower prices, but to keep them up to what 
was conceived to be a fair and remunerating rate. We 
shall see that in a later age, exportation was encouraged on 
the distinct principle of its having a tendency to secure a 
^ore abundant supply of the commodity for the home mar- 
mot ; and hence, to keep prices more steady and moderate 
ilpin they otherwise would be. 


la the connmon translatinn, ** a bare Twice,” but bare is 
OUAly a misprint for l/asc. The original French is butt. 


Taking the 300 years and upwards which elapsed froin 
the Conauest to the year 1394 as the Qrst period in the his- 
tory of tiic Com Laws, we may consider the second period 
as taking its coimnc^coment from the last-mentioned date. 
It continued tul the year 1403, when another important 
change was introduced. , 

Up to this time there is no reason to believe that the im- 
portation of com from abroad had ever been prohibited or 
subjected to restriction. Such a prohibition, indeed, would 
ha\ e been altogether opposed to the spirit of our ancient 
: policy, which, as already noticed, was anxiously directed to 
' the object of attracting to the country and preserving within 
it as much food as po.‘«ible. The circumstances of tho 
' time rendered it necessary, that this should be made a pri- 
' mary olpeci But as the agrieultural inlerest hud already 
I succeeded in carrying om* modification of the old principle, 

: by whieh they obtained the liberty of ocnding corn abroad, 

' so the still-aui*mcnting power of the same class soon after 
forced from the country another concession in their favour, 

' bj which they acquired a complete monopoly of the homo 
I market. The statute 3 Ed warn IV., cap. 2, passed in 1 
I after tbo following preamble, “ Whereas the labourers and 
' occupiers of husbandry within this realm of England bo 
j daily grievously endamaged by bringing of corn out of 
I other lauds and parts into this realm of England, when 
(oin of the growing of this realm is a1 a low price,” pro- 
ceeds to eiuiet that luf person, from the feast of St. .fobn 
the llapiisl next ensuing' shall hnng into Enulund any 
wheat, r\c, or harley, not of English or Irish. gnm Ih, unless 
I the price of wheat shall exceed Gs. tlur (piarter, that of 
I rie 4.S., and that of harley 3s., on pain of fujfeilure of the 
I grain. 

j Here, then, we have at length cstabh.shed within eerhiiii 
' limits a system as favourable to the grower of com as it w as 
I iMissihle lo make it— -open whc're it was for his uit<Mvst llirt 
i it .should he open,4md close where he reipnred lliat it should 
' he close. So long as the price of w'heat w as below G\. bif. 

the quarter, exportation was free and impertalion w’.is pro- 
I hibited. The price, therefore, was susUuiied at that height, 

I at the lca‘'t, in so far as it was possible so to sustain it by 
legislative contrivances. And the hcncIU of the corn- grow or 
was the avowed ami sole object of the s\st(*m. 

This state of things seems, howT\er, in course of time, 
to have been fonml inconvenient. In these eirenmstaiices 
was passed, in lo3h a new net, the 2 j Henri eh;ip. 2, 

the preamble of which is amusing f>r its mixture oi' /nitvotc 
and good sense. “ Forasmuch,'' it begins, “ as (h'arth, scar- 
city, good cheap, and plent} of cheese, butter, eapoi^s, hens, 
and other victuals, necessary for men's sustenance, riseth 
and clianeeth of so many and divers occasions that il is very 
hard and diflicil to put any corUiiii prices to any such 
things, &e.” It then proceeds to enact in general terms 
“ that no person or persons, unless il he by license under 
the king's great seal, from henceforth shall carry, or convey, 
or cause to bo carriod and conveyed, any corn, becTcs, mut- 
tons, veals, porks, or any other of tho above said t ictiials to 
any the parts beyond the sea ; except only for tho victualling 
the towns of Calais, Guinnes, and the marches of tho same, 
and except for victualling of masters, mariners, and mer- 
chants of shiris passing the seas ; and also except barrelled 
butter and meal to be carried to the parts of Ireland, as 
hath been accustomed.” The penalty for a violation of tho 
law w^as the forfeiture of the commodity. By this act, there- 
fore, wo may consider an end to have been put to tho third 
period in the history of tho Corn I.4aws, during which tho 
exportation of wheat had been free so long as its price did 
not exceed C^. 8d. the quarter. Exportation, except by 
license, was now pfohibited in all cii-curastances. 

This change of the law, ajong with other causes, oppear&v 
to have operated with disastrous effect upon the agnculturo 
of the kingdom. Or, to speak more accurately, tho prohi- 
bition of exportation, after having been resorted to as a cor- 
rective for that depressioi) of agriculture which had been 
bniught about in the first instance hy other causes, was 
found wdy to aggravate the evil. Much land having, na 
doubt, been thrown out of tillage in the course of the deso- 
lating civil contest which had rajjed for so many years pre- 
vious to the accession of Henry VII., and the quantity hav- 
ing probably been rather in^eased than otherwise by tho 
important innovations on tlm ancient policy of the state 
which signalized the reign of t^at king, the act of 1034 was 
passed to meet t^e diminution of produce thus occasioned ; 
but the restriction tliUB imposed only operated as an addi- 
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€onal discouragement t6 agriculture, and tha extenfof land 
finder the plough became still further narrowed. In this 
atate of things the legislature attempted to force chUivation 
^ a very extraordinary enactment. Tbeffitatuto 5 and 6 
Bdward VI., chap. 5, passed in 1551, is entitled “ An act 
fbr the maintenance and increase of tillage and com and 
the preamble consists of a complaint that of late a Jp®at 
deal of tillage land had been converted to pasture. To re- 
medy this evil, it is then ordered that for the future at least 
ns much land shall be tilled in every parish as had been 
under the plough at any time since the accession of Henry 
VIII., under a penalty, to be exaejed from the parish, of 5s. 
for every acre font should be deficient. The act, it was de- 
clared, should remain in force fbr ten years, and to the end 
of the then next session of parliament. ^ 

The system introduced in 1534, under which exportation 
was interdicted in all circumstances, endured only for about 
twent y years ; and even during that period it was, most pro- 
bably, in a great degree inoperative. In 1554 a now act 
was passed (the 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, cliap. 5) restoring 
the liberty to export so long as the price of wheat should not 
exceed (i,v. Sr/., that of rye 4?., and that of barley 3^. The 
preamble complains, that whereas sundry good e.«>ta1utes 
and laws had been made iu this realm in the time of the 
queen’s liighncss's most noble progenitors, that none should 
transport, curry, nr convey, out of the country any corn, but- 
ter, cliec-,^, or other virtual ; yet, notwithstanding, man) and 
«undr\ c »M-lous and insatiable persons, seeking their own 
lucre-, and gah's, lurl and daily do carry and conx**} innn- 
merable (|u;iiitity as well of corn, cheese, butter, and other 
vicinal, of wood, out of this realm iiit(» the jiarts bc)ond 
the seas; by reason whereof tlie said corn, Mclual and wc/od 
are grown into a wonderliil dearth and exlreiiie prices. The 
object pnnr-qidl) in the view of those who fraimsl tins act, 
therefore, niuy bo faiily considered to ba\c been the moie 
Rli’iet ])!■<' veiition of export ation wlioii tncre was not a suf- 
lleient supply in the home market ; but for tins purposi* it 
ua-. d(*enied m'eossar)’ to permit eorn to be sent abroad so 
long a> it was lielow a certain price at homi; : or, in other 
Wfirds, to return to the regulation which bad subsisted bvdbrc 
1 V'5.{. So tliat 1 lore we have an eml of the fourth of the 
jieriofls into which the history of the Corn Laws may be 
divided. 

The characteristic of the fifth porioO is tho existence of 
Ihc lib(‘rty tU' exportation tinder rertain limitations. At 
first, as we have just seen, the right ceased as soon as the 
price of wheat rose abo\e Gy. bd the quartiir. A few tears 
later, namel), in 15Gii, by the stat. Kli/.abetli, chap. 5, sec- 
tion 17, the limits within which tlie ditferent descriptums of 
corn might be exported w'ere extended so as to can*) the 
terminating price of wheat to lU.v. the (piartcr ; that of rtc, 
peas, or beans, to 8s. ; and that of barley or malt Xo Gv. 8^/. 
The betler to iirevent evasion of the law, it was at the 
same time enacted that the commodity should only be ex- 
ported irom such ports as her majesty might by proclama- 
tion appoint. And in 1571, by the 13 Elizabeth, chap. 13, 
it w'as declared that, for the increase of tillage and mainte- 
nance and increase of the mariners of the realm, corn 
might bo exported, on payment of certain specified duties, 
at all times when no proclamation had been issued to tho 
contrary. In these two last statutes, if not in the one by 
which they were preceded, we may perceive again the gra- 
dually increasing influence of the agricultural and commer- 
cial interests. All this while the law of 1463, prohibiting 
importation so long as the price of wheat was under 6y. 8(/., 
that of rye under 4s., and tliat of barley under 3s. the quar- 
ter, appears to have remained unrcpealer^ ; but it must, in 
all probability, have proved generally inoperative from the 
prices seldom or never descending below these rates. The 
importation of com, therefore, we may reckon to have been 
now practically free. 

A sucG^ion of acts in the oohrse of the next hundred 
years |di(mtained the principle that had been thus intro- 
Queed, of a free export within certain limits, at the same 
time that the limits wero more and more enlarged by each 
act. The amount of the duty on exportation was also gra- 
dually raised. In 1G23, by the 21 James I., chap. 28, ex- 
portation was permitted till the price of wheat should ex- 
ceed 32a. and that of malt and*harley 1 6«. the quarter. By 
act 12 Charles II., chap. 4, passed in 1660, the export 
prices were advanced to 40t. for whea^ and 20£. fbr malt 
and barloy ; hut a duty of 20«. was also imposed upon every 
quarter wheat exported* The latter regulation, however, 


was repeal^ three years after by the 15 Charles H., chaw. 
7, whicn both reduced the duty to 5a, 4d. and allowed 
portation till the price in the home market should exceJd 
48tf. the quarter. In 1670, by the 22 Charles IL, chap, ly, 
a'furthcr important change was made in the same direo 
tion, exportation being permitted as long as wheat should 
be under 53s. Ad. the quarter. Com imported from foreign 
countries was, at the same time, loaded with imposts se 
heavy as cfiectually to exclude it, so long as the home price 
should be under the amount at which exportation Mosed. 
and even when wheat rose to this price of 53a. Ad, h couU. 
only be imported from abroad on payment of a duty 
tlie (juarter. This duty remained unabated till tfe pric# 
rei^heil 80^*., at wliirli jioint importation became ftae. Thu 
object, wc may therdbre say. directly aimed at by thesd 
arrangement** was neither more nor less than td kaep il]» 
tlie price of wheat to 5.1s. 4f/. the quartet at the lowestt 
This certainly was, in real amount, a considerably highet 
price, though how iniicli higher might admit of dispute^ 
than C.v. 8d was in 1554, when wliat \ve have called the fifth 
period in the histcjry of the Corn Laws commenced, and thu 
first attenipl was made, hy a reciprocating system of free* 
dom to export, and restrictions on importation, to establish 
a certain ]>oint below which jirices hlioiild not descend. And 
be it ol)M‘r\c l, that from tliis bcginniiijr, throughout the 
whole suli.-t (pieiit collide of Icgwhition, the benefit of the 
corn-grower, (n- nt any iMte uf tiie portion of the community 
coniiectcfl with anil (h pcmleiit upon agriculture, was avow* 
edl) tlir chief, ifiiol tli(’ single, :iim of e\ i ry enactment. 

lint in IGSO, iniiiieihiilel y after tlie Revolution, the land- 
holdcis .succeeded in LMiiiiiig still another sli’p in advance. 
With the act of the 1 William and Mary, chap. 12, then 
p.i''M‘d, comnuiicc-, the sixth period in tho history of the 
coin-hiws. lly tluit stcdntc the exportation of corn was, 
not permitted unh , us heieloforo, but actually encouraged by 
bounties. A sum of 5s w.is made p:nal)le upon every 
(jiuirlir of wheat extiorted. so long as tlie home price did 
not excM'cd I8v. : and other bounties of sm.iller amount were 
granted upon tlie e\]i *rlatioii of I'arlcv, malt, and rye. By 
a siihs(Mjuoiil art (tho IJ .md-, 1 2 William Til. chap. 20), 
pts^ed in 1 7('(), the '-ame by>*teiT w as cairied to yet a farther 
length h) the abolition of all tlud^hiui existing duties on the 
expoit of corn. “ Nd alh rution,'^ tho writer of the 
article Corfi-JMirs in tlie ‘ Supplement to the Encyelopoedia 
Bnttiniiica,' “haMiig been made in the prices and duties 
regulating the importation td’ foreign corn, as fixed by tho 
act of 1 ore, and tlic dLitie> being iig-roiisly exacted, the 
aet rc))(‘aliiig tlie duties on i*\p.>rlatK>n comjilcted the re- 
strietne stem. I'h cry part ot tins complex machine \vas 
now 111 opciatiuii : and while no foreigner was allowed to 
eonlend with our own homo o-rowors, the liberality of the 
enabled them to contend willi foreigners, even when 
the price ol corn in Great Britain w ns considerably higher 
than its price ubrt>ad." 

The granting of bounlii'S, Inw’cver, on tho exportation of 
corn, w'as defended, when first proposed, on a novel pretenoew 
It w as then contended, and for a long lime after commonly 
believed, that the extension of tillage occasioned by these 
bounties operated materially in keeping down prices, and 
that the public therefoie wore amply repaid in this way 
for the outlay. Even foreign writers were in the habit of 
taking this view' uf the subject. The following passages aro 
quoted in the valuable publication entitled ‘ Tracts on the 
Corn-Trade and Corn-Law's,' which appeared anonymously 
in 1758, and again in 17GG, but which is known to he the 
work of Mr. Charles Smith. From ‘ 1/ Ami des Hommes:*-*> 
** The English, to encourage the culture of com in &efr 
island, ha^c made use of a singular method, which hath 
succeeded, which is to gratify, at the expense of the states 
the exporters of that mercliandise.“ From Boulaiiivillier^ 
‘Les InterGts de la France, mal Entendus:’ — In other 
states, private persons pay the government for the exporta* 
lion of grain ; England acts quite otherwise, and poyatheDU 
All common means made use of to that time to increase the 
fruits of the earth had been insufficient, or, at least, of little 
use. Before that epoch, the agriculture of England was of 
little arcounl in Europe. As lopg as that monarchy thought 
only of its own subsistence, it always found itself short of 
the* necessary ; it was very often obliged to have recourse to 
foreigners to make up the deficiency of the growth of the 
nation ; hut when it made its agriculture an object of com- 
merce, Uie cuUi^^tion of its land became one of the most 
abundant in Europe. Without that stroke of state— tho best 
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toneerted of all thoso which hitve yet appeared iri fnedem i 
pi^licB^EnfrUnd had never sown bat for lierself: for what ^ 
e^uld she have done with the surplus of her grain ? It was 
the bounty only which could assure her of the sale in foreign 
markets ; and for that reason be the only source of the aug- 
mentation of her harvests. Lot us combine all the means 
which that monarchy liath put in use, for an age past, to 
establish its power ; and wo shall find' that it is to this in 
particular that she is indebted for her elevation/' 

There has, even in more recent ^mes, been much dif- 
ference of opinion u» to the oflect of these bounties on ex- 
postation. At prescnit we shall only venuuk, that, although 
in ordinary circninstances such a inothod of encouruging 
tillage, must, for obvious reasons, he the \ery reverse of 
economical or advisable, yet in a peculiar state of ihings it 
might possibly be productive of boncfioial results, which 
would not have been obtained but ior the stimulus so 
applied. It is not a good thing, generally speaking, to trade 
upon borrowed capital ; but a salutary iiupiilse iua> be 
sometimes given, even by loans, to particular branches of 
industry. Wlnlo ordnitii y means are be.st Ibr ordinal y pur- 
poses, an unusual expedient may be properly emtdoyed to 
surmount an unusual difficnltv. But that the state of agri- 
culture in England, when the bounty system was intro- 
duced, was such as to require that exiraordinar)- aid, rAay 
certainly be very reasonaldy doubted. 

This svsteni remained in considerable vigour till after the 
middle of tlie lust century; hut about the vear l/.O", it 
began to be found that the exportation of corn from Eng- 
land to the continent could not be forced even by this arti- 
ficial encouragement; ami after the right to export had 
been repeatedly suspended for a vear, in the expectation 
that more plentiful luirvots, or the still greater extension of 
tillage, would again bring buck the old stale of things, an 
act was at last passed in 17 73, withdrawing the bounties 
and altogether prohibiting exportation as soon us the jmee 
of wheat should rcadi 41.?. tin* cjuarter, and allowing im- 
portation on pavmenl of the trilling dut\ of br/ the qu.irmr, 
as soon as the price should h? 48^. At this point, theie- 
forc, what wc liuve called tho sixth period iii the histon of 
these laws, may be regar(l?:d as having been brought !•' a 
close. The bounty systetjr, though still nomimdly in force 
so long as the pnci^'-of wheat slioiild be under 4 Ia‘. tlic 
quarter, never again came aetuahy into operation. 

During tho seventh period, w.iich now commenced, im- 
importation was (jon.stant and considerable, and prices in 
consequence continued steady and moderate. Tillage wms 
also exteinleil during this interval, and the extension, 
whether less rapid or more so than that which had taken 
place under the artificial stimulus that liad previousl} been 
maintained, was certainly much more healthy, and iiiuch 
more likidy to be permanent. Altogether, the state of 
things introduced by the act of 17 73, was the most .Atis- 
factory that has existed since restrictions first began to be 
imposed upon the cxp.jrl and import of corn. But, unhap- 
pily, the period during which this act remained in operation 
was very short. A new act, founded upon opposite jiruici- 
ples, was passed in 1791 ; and with that commenced the 
eiglith period in the history of the English eorn-laws. 

By this act exportation wa.s in tho first place iierinitled 
till the price of wlieat ni the liome market should roach 4r>A'. 
the quarter. But of much more consequence than this 
filight extension of the range within which exjiortation might 
take place were the new regulations as to importation. It 
was enacted that so long as the price of wheat in the home 
market should be under 50^. the quarter, none should be 
brought from foreign countries except on payment of a duty 
of 248. 3i., an amount perfectly prohibitory. While the 
price was above 51'5., and under 54s., the duty was 2^. Gd. 
The duly was not reduced to Gd. till the price reached 54^. 
the quarter. In 1804, the protection thus given to the corn 
grower was carried still farther by a new net. Importation, 
except under the prohibitory duty of 24^. 3d., was now for- 
bidden till the puce of wheat in tlie home-market should be 
C3«. ; the duty of 2^. Gd. was exacted from that point till 
the price reached GOf. ; and it was only when it exceeded 
that amount that the duty was reduced to Bd. The limit 
up to which exportation might take place was also advanced 
by this act to ^4#.* and bounties were stUl continued on ex- 
portation when tlie home price of wheat was under 40ii. ^ 
quarter. These latter enactments, however, were totally 
in^rativo. 

Up to the close of the war, ako, in 1814, there was nearly 


as little com impCrfod^ m' there wii Mtorte^. Buft VAiCH 
the restoration of peace IwttKHed the obstacles to free 
course With the oontinenti jgreat quantities wem brought 
thence to this country, aitd prices foil rabidly. In these 
circumstances in the "beginning df the year 1814, a nett 
effort was made by the agricultural interest to recover their 
monopoly. The attempt, liowever, was met by so deter-^ 
mined a resistance, that of two bills which were brought 
into the House of Commons having that object in View, 
only one, altogether repealing the bounties, and allowing 
exportation in all circumstances, (alterations which were of 
no practical importance, J was carried. But the following 
year the struggle to place additional reslriotions upon im- 
portatjoii was renewe*! with better surcess. After long and 
Moluiit djbatcs the celebrated act, the 55 Gleo. III. chap. 26, 
was carried by large majorities thiough both houses. By 
this measure the importation of foreign grain was altogether 
prohibited till tlie price of wheat in the home'nmrket should 
he 80^. the quarte.*-; that of r)c, pease, and beans, 53®. ; 
that of barley, bear, or )>igg, 40.v ; and that of cats 26®; 
The only exception made was' in favour of the produce of 
British possessions in North America, which was allowed to 
be imported when the home prices were, of wheat, 67®.; of 
r\e, &.C.., 41®. ; of barley, &c., 33®.; and of oats, 22®. 

Bv this law the system of protection to the liome-grow'er 
hy the enhauccMnent of prices, which hud heen introduced 
in 1791, was carried to the utmost length which it ever 
attained. Thontlempr, how’ever, was not followed with the 
siu'cess which had been expected. Prices conlinueil in 
general below the amount which had been ’assumed by the 
IranuTv of the act to be necessary in order to vemuuerate the 
British agricultiinst. This hemg the case, it would have 
been Useless follj^ to procml farther in the same course; 
and accordingly. inlM22, the law which had been passed 
seven years hefoic, was alirogaled by a new act — the 
3 (lem-ge IV. chaifi. GO- with which we may consider the 
ninth and last period in the history of the eoni'lasvs to take 
its <*omineneenient. 

During this period the extreme point of restriction esta- 
blished by the law of 1815 has been gradnalh, if somewhat 
slowlv, recedi‘d fiom, allhongb the principle of protection 
against foreign competition has not been abaiidniieil. By the 
act of iK-’J.I'u* ui))H)iJati »ii puces were redneed, for wheat, to 
70.^ , for rye, pi\nf.i*,and b(‘aus,to IG.s.. for bailey, bear, oi bigg, 
to 3.).v., and lor oals, to — tbo'-e for the profUue (»f the 
British possessions in Norih .\meiu*a being ri‘dnced m the 
same propoilion. Bnl so long as tlie jirice of wheat in lha 
home nuirket was between 70®. and H0.v., a dutvjfvas im- 
pc'.sed upon the ioreign article of 17®. for tlie first three 
inontiis after the ojienmg oflhe ports, and of 12s. aflerwardsv 
When tlie priei‘ was between 89®. and 8.5.V., the duly was 
fixed at lOs for the first three months, and .0® afterwards; 
- and when tlu* pn«-e w'ns above 8.5v., tiie duty was t() re- 
nnim steady at a slnlbng the quarter. Similar regiihvtions 
were made for the other des( ri}itions of grain. 

Tho principle, however, even in this somewhat mitigated 
application of it, was still over-stretebed. Willi the ex- 
5 ception of some barley, no corn was ever brongbl from 
abroad under the provisions of ibis act. But in 1826, in 
consequence of the deficumi y of the harvest of tliat year, a 
toniporury act was jiassed iiermitting the importation of 
500,000 quarters of wheat on payment of such duties as 
might be fixed by the Privy Council ; and a considerablo 
quantity of oals w^eix* also [adniitti'd by ministers on their 
own responsibility, for which exertion of authority they re- 
ceived an indemnity on the rc-assembling of parliament. 
These measures f^emonstrated the unsuitableiicss and im- 
practicability of till* existing law, and also prepared the way 
ibr a still farther relaxation of the restrictive system. In 
the early part of the year 1827, accordingly, Mr. Canning 
moved a set of resolutions in the House of Commons, the 
h*ading principle of which was to legalize importation in all 
circumsluncGs, and ibr the absolute prohibition wllich then 
existed to substitute a graduated scale of duties. The bill 
which was founded upon these resolutions, however, after 
having been carried through the Commons, was abandoned 
in consequence of a danse moved by the Duke of Wdlii^- 
ton having l>een carried in the Lords, the effect of which 
would have been, in the Vetf face of the main principle of 
tho bill, to keep the po^ shut so long as the price of wheat 
was under 66®. ouarter. the next yeari a measure 
similar to that which had been thus defeated was brought 
in by Mr. Charles Qrant, and eventually passed into^ law^ 
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t)M 9,jG|00?ge IV. du(^p 6^, It » hf tbul the eem- 

trede i%, ^X present rei^lated. The ioUowing it a lumtnary 
of its leadiof^ proviaipns. Importation it free, on payment of 
a duty of one sbillkig on the quarter, wheiu»ver the price of 
wheat in the home market U 73#., of barley 4l#.» of oatt JU., 
of jyOf pease, and beans, 4C#. When wheat it at 6U., the 
duty upon it is 26#. 3d., which is increased by one shilling 
f^r every shilling* or part of a shilling, that the price is 
below that limit. On the other hand, as the price rises 
from OU, up to 73#., the duty diminishes according to'ihe 
following scale :^At 62#. it is 24#. Bd. ; at G.3#. it is 23f. 3d.; 
at 64#. it is 22#. 3d.; at 65#. it is 21#. 8d. ; at 66#. it is 
20#. fid . ; at C7#« it is ] 8#. fid. ; at (rd#. it is 16#-. 8d. ; at 69#. 
it is 13#. 8d. ; at 70#. it is 10#. 8d. ; at 71#. it is Gv.^Pd. ; 
and at 7^#. it is 2#. 8d. Barley at 32#. p:iys a doty of 
13 #. lOd. ; oats at 24#. a duty of 10#. ‘Jd. ; rye, pease, and 
beans at 35#. a duty of 16#. !)d. ; and in the case of all these 
grains for every sJnlling that the price falls, the duty in- 
creases by one shilling and sixpence, and decreases by the 
same sum for every shilling that the price rises. The pro 
duce of the British possessions in North America or else- 
where out of Europe may be imported on pajnientof a duty 
of 5#. on wheat till the price reaches 67#. ; of 2#. on barley 
till the price is 34#. ; of 2#. 6d. on oats till the price is 2f>s . ; 
and of 3#. on r)c, beans, and pease, till the price is 41#. 
When the price.s have attained these limits, tii<^ dul) is six- 
pence on the (piarter, whatever the description of gram. 

h'rom this rex iew then it appears, that the chief rcstnction 
laid upon the corn trade in this country in early tiuus, xxas 
of a kind dirccii) the opposite of that to xvhicli it is now 
subjected. It was exportation, not importation, xxlnch was 
re.straiiicd down to the x ear 1 103. Tho restnctiuiis upon 
exportation continued in actual operation till the xear 1757, 
and were not formally repealed till 18t4. Tlio.se upon 
importation, on tlie other hand, have not only continued in 
force ever since they were first imj)o.sed. but, iiotwith.stand- 
iug occasional llucluations in the ilegree to xvluch the) haxo 
been stretched, have hcen carried, upon the whole, much 
fartlier than thex xvere at ^lr^t. At the present niuuient, 
Iioxvexer, the s\ stern inaiiilanicd, although still in a high 
degree protectivi' of the interests of the home-grower, is 
much less aitificial than it has been. Theie is now no 
absolute proliihilioii of imporlatum while prices are iindci a 
certain amount, us there was prexious 10 the act < f Ksjs ; 
and the hoiinlics. which, a.s a lurthcr support to the a;„ii- 
cultural mieiest, xvere formerly paid upon expo: ration, luixv 
also been now xvitlidruwn. 

An impoilaut part of manx (»f the modern acts relating 
to the trafle in com, has been the proxision made tor iiM-ei 
taimiig the prices in the home niarUel iipim which e.\- 
porlation and importation have been made dependent, No 
purpose would be serxed, by detailing liere the xaiious 
methods whieh haxe been successixely tried witli that xiew. 
But as one of our objects is to lay hetore the reader a 
sudieientlx full account of the law as it now stands, we 
bhull state the mode of striking tho averages, as it is 
f*x pressed, winch has been established by the act of 1828 . 
By that act it is ordeied that weekly returns of the pur- 
chus'^b and sales of British corn shall be made in 150 cities 
and towns, xvliieh uie enumerated, and whieh (vmjiiise all 
the principal corn markets m England. IHiere is in each 
of these tow ns an inspector of corn returns, and a eoiiiptrvdler 
of coni returns for tho kingdom generally. Tlie inspcctor.s 
transmit their returns to the comptroller; and bx tliut otlleer 
the averages are made up and completed on Tliursday 111 
each xx'ock, from the returns roceixed by him during (he 
week next preceding, ending on and including the Saturday 
in such preceding week. It is ordered tliut he shall add 
together the totaf quantities of each sort of British corn 
reiipectivcly oppearing by such returns to haxe been sold, 
arid the total prices for whieh the same shall thereby 
appear to have been sold, and shall divide th'j amount of 
such total prices by the amount of such total quantities of 
ei^ch sort of British corn, and the sura produced thereby 
shaU he added to the sums in like mannor produced in the 
immediately preceding five weeks, and the amount of the 
whole shall be divided by six, and the sum tht>reby given 
shall be deemed ami taken to he the aggregate average 
price of cadi sort of British ..corn respectively. These 
nggregdte weekly averages are published in the next suc- 
ceeding Gazette, and transmitted to the collectors of the 
customs at all the ports. To afford the materials for these 
calculations, all persons purchasing corn are reriuirod to 


tnmsmit to the mepactm aceounts in writing of ihe'ir pur- 
chases, under penalties for neglect or false and fraudulent 
statements. 

We have endeavoured to render our sketch of the origin 
and progress of the corn-laws as intelligible as possible, by 
avoiding all reference for the piescnt to any other legislativo 
enactments, except those which wont to regulate the export 
and import trade. ancient regulations on the suhj*^ts 

of forestalling and regrating are all now either repealed or 
have become totally inoperative ; and any account of them 
xvould only have still further ctimplicatcd, for 110 purpose, an 
exposition of nooessitx sufficiently iiitricato, tliougU unin- 
cumbered With any extraneous details. 

In future papers, to which the present is intended as an 
introduclion, we slnill proceed to the discussion of tho 
policy of those laws the history of which xve have now 
traced. ,, 


TITHE COMMUTATION BILL. 

TiiKRE can be no question as to tithe being property, just 
as much as land is property. Tithe is merely a portion of- 
the produce of every farm or estate, which belongs to one 
I man, xvhile the remainder belongs to another. It is a debt 
I annually pax able by the land, xvhicli the parties to whom it 
is due haxe just as ijjuch right to exact as any other 
creditor can have to demand payment of any other debt. 

If this be the case, we may know xvhat to think of the cry 
which some politiciairs are very fond of raising — the cry 
that tithes should be iillogcther abolished. It is simply a 
liroposal that ex cry man xx ho happens to be the owner of a 
tithoable estate should he allowed to put into his pocket a 
certain sum of monox which belongs to another, or, xvhicli 
IS the same thing, tliat he should be released from the 
obligation to discharge a ccit ain portion of his just pecuniary 
eng-agementb. With as much decency might the landlords 
call out for an exUnetioii of all w iiic iiierehai ts' and tailors’ 
uiipuid bills, as for an extinction of liLlies, in ihib sense of 
the cxprc'isi >n. 

A (liffci dice of opinion may exist as to how that poi lion 
of ^hc tithes xxhu-h belungs to tin public ought to ho appro- 
priated. Thi.> is (pule a distinct iit, and one whicli we 
do not now consider. W.ial we w -^CiltK'isseil at pu-M-nt is 
inerelx, (hat tin* rexcnue called tilho, do xvilli it what vxo 
may, is not to he gixeii up, w ilhoul an equixcleiit, to the 
owners of the sod. They have no more light to it tlian any 
other cIa^s ol jxu-.sons whateier. 

Altiiojgh, however, tho chaiLU-ter of tithe as a species of 
property cannot be (li'putt'd, it doe.^ not follow that the 
^hupe 111 which that ])iopeity at present exists may not be 
exticiuely iueoiiveniciit and vjhiectionahle. If all the landed 
i.state-» 111 the country had tor many ages been purchased 
and held by their owners, under an uhligation to alloxv 
certain other partus, once every year, to make a wild atliick 
upon the growing crop.-, and to pull up and destroy us mucli 
as they could in a given time, it would be well to lake 
measures to put an end to so pt rninous a piivilege. In 
such a case tho legislature nnglit wiih propriety interfere, 
to compel the persons luixiug this right of iinmml inroad 
and haxoc to surrender it for a fair compeii.sation. 

Now the projHjrty called tilliw, in tlie mode in which it is 
at present held, is really a nuisance, if not quite sv) hud as 
this, yet bad enough to demand the application of exery 
justifiable means for its reiiio\al. Wlicii titlies are taken 
ill kind, as they may in any case Im? at tho will of their 
owner, they become a siienes of exaction, suited only to tho 
most iiarbaroiis ages, and at war xxitli the whole spirit -and 
habits of adxancecl civilization. AVe have hero something 
reall) little short of the hostile inroad and destruction 01 
our hypothetical case. The privilege of the tithe-oxvner, 
thus exerci.'^.ed, hecomes an interference xvith thcoccujmntof 
the soil, XV Inch it is impos-sihlo for tho latter not to feel tn be 
in the oxtreinest degree oppressive and galling. ITie OtiUsr* 
ing upon his lands, .sunelioned as it may be by the 
all tlie air of a robbery. No wonder tlmt a right akauld 
come to be rex iled and denied to be what it is, which thus 
us.suines all llio likeness and manner of a wrong. Bilte\'en 
when paid in money, tithe is stilLan exaction liable to 
grave objections. Fvem the cttounistaiico of the persoi^"^^'^^ 
XI horn it is paid having no fhrthef connexion with the ^ ^ 
from which he demantn tldif yearly tribute, it is too i 
appear to tho popular mind to be something given 
nothing. Then the eetthnsent of its amount is oil 
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matter of difficulty, occasioning constantly renewed disputes 
between the two parties. When one of these parties, us is 
for the most part the case, is the clergyman of the parish, 
tlSe disagreement thus proclucdH is especially unseemly and 
lamentable, placing as it does the pastor in a position to- 
wards his flock, which, on every account, for their sake, and 
for his own, and for the sake of the church, is the one he 
ought least of all to occupy. Afld to lihese considerations 
that tithes, increasing as they do in amotint with the pro- 
duce of the soil— witli an increase of produce, which the 
receiver of the tithes has not contributed a farthing to create 
— cannot but b(‘ felt to he, in so far, an apparently unfair 
exaction. The tithe-owner alone reaps v.liefe he has not 
sowed. The landlord, if ho denve,s a higher rent from an 
improved farm, does so as his ri'ward and fair eoinpensation 
for having been fur a course of }ears before satisfied with so 
moderate a rent as permitted Ins tenant to lay out a portion 
of his annual rehims in so improMiig it. “K\it the^ithe-owner 
lays out nothing, and )ct takes his share in the benefit of 
every shilling that is laid out by others. He grants no 
respite from an iiieica^e of his annual demand till ihetenni- i 
nation of the existing h'a-ie, hut pi esses his (daiin for a larger 
.sum close upon the gallioniig in of everj’ siUTcssne harvest. 
In this way tillie act , to pie\eiit the application of capital 
to the iniproveiiient of the sod. It opeiales as a tax upon 
every such attempt, wliieh, in many cases, the returns that 
can be reasonahl} ealrulaled upon an* not able to sustain. 

hor all llu sc reasons it is extrciiud} desiud)le tluit some 
arrangement should he come to lu whudi ucHhall get nd of 
the presmit sA'^Iimd (jf tithes. The owners of tlint specie- ol 
property must he eitliei (jmpdhed or iiidiuis] to excliaiige 
it for some oiliur Iltheexil einnoi ho othoi-\^ ivjjt a,, 
enrl to, tli(‘ legi-Litiiie, we etiiiccive, has a right to ])asse\eii 
a eonipiiNoi) eiiaeliniMit U[)on tlie subject just as it has 
roci-ntly done in oj‘ih>r 1 i jmt an I'nd to e/iothcr great e\il, 
the ewsh'ncc ( f ni'gi o she. er\ . A' the Westlndiun ])laii1ers 
have been cc,v,i,hM d to L'j.o n;i, lor a cert, on >iini oJ‘mt)iie\, 
the pro[)(‘rt\ lhi\ h m* lu th- i. - llie lithe oumis, 

if iM'cd h(', nie\ in li!.e ni imer he c(ini)ielled to sinreiid'*! 
for a fan* eompensatiou tin ir piopenv m iitfis. Tlu‘ public 
sense of the ni*ce'^-,il \' oi tj(\' si.ong evit»".li( nc\ nt eithei 
measure iim\ he r-oii ^n^‘; e 1; to he its i i iiislifwatioli, 

so long as e' Cl \ t Ming i^ (h*iir' A\ !)i( h it i- )> >''sihU* to d, to 
inaKi* up to iiidividii.'d-- for the los>,c- wlncli it iikin inihct. 

A hill for (die' ijiig ,1 conomi! i<; »n of tdlu's \^ns lust ses- , 
Sion introduced iiilc th'' Iloioe of (’< niioo’ •, h; niinisteis, I 
hill was af ci w Hid - di op! The ground mi w Inch tlie niea- | 
suic chi('ll> filled iii giving daction, .rpp to La\c | 

been, that it uas lu'l cuinpnlMM \ , hut oiih ]ienni si\e* that ' 
is to say, it ni“i\-l\ ]m ,]) ‘id io atloid fiicilitje- loi the c in I 
inuiiilion, M lien the UM^pnitios ( llie paj i r and the le( en im ) i 
Were both willing to enter into an arrang’-emenl for tiial 
purpose, hut led them tin* liberty to dechiK' domg' so if the} 
cho.se. It would not in ccssarily, and probably would not 
for a long time in fact, h.we brought nhmit th(‘ extinction of 
the present object lonahle niod(^ at cording to which the 
clergy are entitled to cxa'l their dues. Since th.c re- 
assembling ol pailiurnenl after the East('r recess, another 
bdl has been hreught foruaid to eifccl this important object, 
wliich is founded u])on a ddfcrcnl jiimcijde. It will coincrl | 
tithes, over the wdiole kmgdoiii, either into their Auluo in , 
land, or into a Axed charge upon the lent of land. 

It is proposed that the actual rent of all the tith cable land 
in England and Wales shall be a'scertamed, and also the 
average amount of tithes paid in each parish during the last 
five years, by valuers apjiointcd fin- each count}, arable and 
non-arable land forming the subjects of two distinct valua- 
tions. A comparison between the airioiint of tillie and tlie 
amount of rent, in the case of eacli species of land, will then 
fix permanently the proportion whicli the former shall bear 
to the latter throughout the country ; hut at the end of 
evei 7 seven }ears the rental shall be re valued, and the 
•amount of the tithes for the succeeding period of that length 
altered according to any rise or fall that may have taken 
place — the proportion originally fixed bctwajcn tithe and 
rent being, as we base just said, preserved for ever un- 
Mshanged ; and this adjustment having been made, the lithe- 
Up ncr will have his claim, not, -as at present, against the 
by th^t, hut against the landlord. 

portatK if any Proprietor of land should wish to relieve bis 
quarter. ’ for all time coming from tithe, or the rate imposed 
in^ra^of it, he w ill hu^e it in his power to do so by a single 

Up t'lit equal in amount to iwerit} live years’ purchase ot 


the annual charge^ All flie money tbui received will b#’ 
paid into the hands of oommissioners appointed by the 
bishop ofAhe diocese* and invested either in land or in publio 
securities, as they shall direct. Whatever land is thus pur- 
chased with the redemption money of the tithes of any 
parish, must be situated either in that parish or one ad- 
joining to it, and will be considered as glebe land under tha 
ninnagement and control of the incumbent. He will be 
perinilted to grant a lease of it, or any part of it, for twenty- 
one years, but will not be allowed to taxe premiums or fines 
on the renewal of leases. 

There is also a provision in the bill for enabling landlords 
to free their lands from the septennial valuation, by simply 
converting the rate imposed in lieu of tithe into a fixed and 
permanciit rent-charge, estimated in bushels of wheat. 

Another measure which has since been brought forward, 
closely connected with that which we have just explained* 

IS the bill for the abolition of church rates. This bill pro- 
vides, that the imposition of church rates by vestries snail 
altogether cease, and that a sum of ‘250,000/. shall be an- 
nuull} granted fur the repair of churches from the land- 
tax. This money will be applied strictly to the mamte- 
naiice of the building, and to absolutely necessary altera- 
tions. For whatever ornamental work shall be desired by the 
congregation, they must provide the requisite funds liy their 
own voluntary subscriptions. 

Tlie church rates raised by vestries at present, amount to not 
much less than 000,000/- annually. Jly the proposed plan, 
therelore, the public arc relieved from considerably more 
th.iii one half of the tax to which Ihey We now suhjeet- 
I’lns Will not satisfy those who would have had the rates 
extinguished altogether, and not e\en a partial substitulo 
]>rovided ; hut such a proposition is only consistent with the 
1 adoption of the pHnciple, that there should he no church 
; Mij/juuled by the state. So long as a national ecclesiasti- 
j(ul establishment is maintained, the buildings allottiil 
I tu it must he kept in repair. In other quarters it is con- 
; tended, that the revenues of the deans and chapters should 
1 h ‘ i-ei/ed upon and appropriated to this oh] ('ct. I'lie ]m)- 
pnet\ ol inaintaiinng the sinecure situations in our catlie- 
(liiiK is a lair enough subject for consideration ; and it’ this 
jKiit (M tlie cstahhslniient is found uhjectionahle, it may be 
lurhl tli.it it should Ixi abolished, hut do not let the 
ah(»lilinn he determined upon simply because a sum of 
imuK'v lui] )])('! IS to he wanted for sonu' other purpose, and 
l!n‘ funds heloiiging to the deans and clia])ters are (heined 
tin* most eouvenient for spoliation. As to the ohjei'tion 
taken to the imposition of tins new charge; npiui the land- 
t.ix, on the ground that that tax is collected from the king- 
dom g(‘iierally, while the church is maintained for England 
only ; it is merely one of those theoretical punctilios which 
it H (jiute im])ossihle to attend to in the iiclual conduct of 
alliurs. By the present bill, the church is deprived of a 
laige revenue, to tlic eontinued enjoyment of which it has 
a peifectly good legal title ; for all property jiuying church- 
lales Iras been hitherto bought and sold under a full con- 
sideration of that liability ; and the measure w ill scaicely ho 
denounced by any except the boys of the lowest form in Uie 
school of politics, merely because in the oppo.site direction it 
may rub against some miserable pedantic dogma such as 
this. 

EDUCATION OF DISSENTERS. 

The position which the two national universities have 
taken up, in reference to the claim preferred for a partici- 
nation in academical honours by the large portion of the 
community who aie'dissenters from the established church, 
must be admitted, even by its defenders tliemselves, to be 
in no small degree bold and startling. They object both to 
open their own doors to the dissenters, and to allow them to 
have -a separate university for themselves. They say 
plainly, that in so far as academical distinctions are con- 
cerned, the dissenters shall not be educated at all. 

The benefits thus refused are not merely honorary and 
titular. 'Were it otherwise, those shut out from them would 
still have a right to demand that a sufficient reason should 
bo given for their exclusion. There is no hardship more 
bitter in the endurance than degradation. But it so hap- 
pens, that to these university degrees important civil priyi- 
iegos are attached — piivIleffeB which may even be almost said 
to have a monev value, and which* at anv rate, if their worth 
cannot be exactly calculated in pounds, snillings, and pence. 
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clo most unquestionably supply the place both of money, 
and df exertion, and of time, in helping their possessor for- 
ward in the various paths of professional life. A degree of 
doctor in medicine, for instance, from Oxford or Cffmbrjilgc, 
is tho indispensable qualification to admission as a fellow of 
the College of Physicians. A degree of master of nrts, 
from either of these two universities, shortens, by two years, 
the attendance at the inns of court of students educating 
for the bar. These are considerations wliicli come home to 
the pockets of men, if there are any persons whose sensibi- 
lities lie there ratlior than elsewhere. 

Lot us begin with the opposition of Oxford and Cambridge 
to the institution of any third national university, ha\iiig 
the 'power of conferring degrees,' and established on siieli 
principles as to oiler no bar to tho admission of dissenters 
to all its advantages. Such a sehiinary already exists in 
the London University ; hut the application of that institu- 
tion for a charier of incorporation, and the power of granting 
degrees, is met by the most strenuous resistance on the part 
of the two elder univei-sities. Their opposition, however, it 
is understo(Kl, is resU^d chiefly, not upon any peculiar feature 
in the constitution of the new establish merit, but upon the 
simple ground that they possess by law a monopbly of the 
right to grant those distinctions which the London Univer- 
sity also desires to possess the power of dispensing. They 
contend, that to permit any other establishment to create 
masters of arts or doctors in this kingdom, would be an in- 
vasion of their monopoly. ^ 

If wc rightly understand this plea, it would go to restrict 
the crown from foumling a third university, e\en of the 
same exclusive 'character with Oxford and Cambridge. It 
would go the length of preventing for ever any extension of 
the mi'uns of academical education in England behind 
what might bo afforded by these two esjahlisnnients. how- 
ever strongly such extension might be deinanded by the 
increase of population, or by any other circumstances. 

This plea, be it further observed, is urged at a time wlien, 
in one of the existing universities at least, there is, from the 
mere inadeijiiacy of the build in g.s, accommodation only fvu* 
a part of tliose who apply for admission ; and when" it is m 
general indisjieiisablc that the name of a person desirous of 
heconuiig a student should be on the list for some} ears 
before he can be admitted. 

We submit that Ibis is a state of things which it is alto- 
gether vuiii to expect should lie upheld, be the law at pre- 
sent what it may. There is a force of circumstaneos, 
against which no law can stand. If the law i.s now such 
as Oxford and Cambridge contend that it is, i{ must be 
allowed to remain so no longer. Either it or every ihing 
cdse must give w'ay. The law may bo changed, but the 
state of society, and the circumstances of the eounli) geiie- 
xallv. cannot. 

We are not aw'are, however, that any proof has been, or 
can be, brought forward, of the proposition on which Oxford 
and ("aiiibridge thus found their claims. That ihcyh.ue 
hitherto been the only establishments in England entitled 
to confer degrees, is not disputed ; but that they do now', or 
ever have, enjoyed tins right as a monopoly— that as a 
right which no other c.'.tablishment could or can be ad- 
mitted to share w'lth them — we have seen no evidence. 
Assuming that the right in question was origiiviHy be.stowed 
by llie royal jirerogalive — for that, if not bestowed, it is at 
least maintained by the authority and sanction of tho 
ciwn, is, we apprehend, the orthodox dixjtrine in a Pro- 
testant realm such as this — what is there to show that the 
crow'n, by that former exercise of its power, deprived itsidf 
for all future time of the capacity to perform another si- 
milar act? Indeed, if wo are to suppose one of the two 
universities to have possessed tho right ‘before the other — 
Oxford, we will say, before Cambridge -Iiow came Cbiin- 
hridge to acquire it afterwards, except on tho same prin- 
ciple on which it may be granted to tho University ol' 
London now? ^ 

One of the forms in which Oxford and Cambridge put 
forward the claim wc arc considering, lias almost the air of 
a joke. They have no objection, they say, tc tho Universil y 
of London obtaining tho right of bostowdng honours of a 
chiferent kind from those in which they deal — any new de- 
scription of degrees, of its own invention. But the common 
degrees were not invented by Oxford and Cambridgt . 
They are the same that ore bestow^ by all the universities 
of Christendom ; and in tliat consists their value beyond 
any other before unheard of distinctions which ^tnight be 
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substituted for them. The older universities seem to be 
apprehensivo that their degrees will suffer in tho public 
estimation from being confounded with those to be granted 
by tlie new seminary. PerHaps it is natural enmigh that 
they should wish to preserve the distinctive character of 
their own honours. But we Lave no fear that this object 
w'ill not be effectually secured, in so far as it is just or de- 
sirable that it should, under the proposed new arrange- 
ment. A degree Ranted by the London University will 
never bo coni' iiinded w-itb one of the same nature granted 
by Oxford or (.’anibriflge, e.xcept only in the case of its 
c(nning icidl) to mdicMte llie .same amount of acquire- 
iiieiit ; and in thaf ea^e there would be no reason for regret 
or coinplaint, 1b(,ugli should bt* giouM'.'illy regarded as 
<‘qin\ident. The more i.leiilil} of iipjiellation would not 
oblittj’ale the i-vil din’ at le:i-.l w liere\ er any atten- 
tion IS pai.l i(, such in. ill. 1 ^, Wc li(‘lie\e that so long as 

lliorc rcinniiied .my sniricinit km*- m for considering the 
rank ot the one bigliei than tliat of ibc other, the doctors or 
other gi\idnat(’s ol Ovlbid .md t.'nmbnd'.w would no more 
find lhem>»el\es d jnned (jftlnMr piwpcr pLici* in relation to 
those ol th(' Iviiulon I'luier-it} , iluni iii.irqnises, carls, and 
vi'-ciniiits find that tlieir liigliLi- digiuticv, aie forgotten in 
bOcKily boo:iu-e they are cunmionl) known and addressed 
by the same title v. Inch is gi\L‘n to llu* members of the 
lowest degree in tlu* pi'er.ige Or, to r(‘rt'r t(» a case more 
in point;- who confounds mastcis of aits and doctors of 
any of the Scotch iim\ er‘«ilics, with persons bearing the 
s.mie titles wbieli llu'y Iniie ohtanied ,it Oxford or Cam- 
bridge? The latter effectually pivseiwe llienibelves frem 
being confounded with the I'oniu’r by the simple expedient 
of adding the name of tbeir college to their degree, when- 
ever the oc( a-ion re(|inics oi admits of ii precise announce- 
ment : a practice wlmdi their rivals carcTully eschew, for 
nobody e\er .-aw, cither on title page or elsewhere, M. A. 
or D. b. of Efhnburgli, Gla>^gow, St. Andrews, or Abef- 
deen. 

Of course, in order tliat the respectability of academic 
degrees may be kept up, the power of di-pensing them 
ought to be \ery cautiously granted to new institutions, and 
nothing would l)e moie absurd than tliat every seminary of 
education wlin h ni.iy rise in ,'ny pait of the country, and 
take to itself the name of a collUn*, should obtain this high 
])rerogative. At pie-<*nt we should ly that tlie University 
of London, and ]ierh:ips llie King s t'ollege in I^ndon, are 
the onh two establislnneut*- wbndi bu' e any lair claim to 
be so distin /nislied. Wc beMt.de in regni'l to the propriety 
of giMiitnig Mi'll a right to King's (.'olliyge, only liecaiise 
tin* cl.iss ol llie (‘onnnunilN by wlnuu ii is supported might 
])i()babl\ be tlienisehes .uei.e to .uin sindi additional 
encroachment on tlic moMopol\ of tlu* two older universi- 
ties. The ekmii of the London Univcisity, on the otlier 
hvind, has hceii long and stri'iiuouslv urgi'd bj those inte- 
rested 111 the iiisiil Ilium, and rests, besules, principally on 
gnuiiids winch do not exist in llio case of 4he other new 
metropolitan college; namely, the ciivviuistant e that this 
is the only establishment at whudi I'lie large portion of 
the public ran obtain the benefit of an academical educa- 
tion This and the other eonsidei atuuis bi'amig upon the 
question are M'ry well st vied in an Addles^ published 
a few da) s ago i'loiii the Senate oi the unixei sU) to tlio 
Council, and w Inch was ongeuill) siibiinUcd with the \iew 
that it bhouUl be commuir atv'd to the learned counsel re- 
tained in support of the ajqilic.ifion to the crown on the 
part of the uuncisit) lor a idnuter of nicorpovation *. It 
is here stale<i, among other |Miinuhirs. ihat tbe university 
now consists i»f tw'enl) scvi'ii pi ot.* s,,i v., w lio teach at least 
as mail) disimci iiiMnchi's I'l l.iuivh dge . that a further ad- 
dition to the number ol cbairs is coiiti'iiijihited ; that the 
,i])pointmeiUs aie made b) iho C'ouucil. acting under the 
iiillueiice of public opinion, their responsibility to the body 
of propri«*tt>rs, and .ifier a rcpoit from tbe Senate on the tes- 
tunoiiials of tbe candidates . that the property of, the uni- 

\crsit) ha^i cost 1 on.iiuu/., and that, besides the peculiar 
faciliUcs foi puhhe lectures afforded hy its \plldinga, it |>o.s- 
sesscs ample moans of instruction and ilVustvalion in its 
general, medieal, and law libraries, its anatomical museum, 
its museum of materia medica, and iU other modi(*al eollec- 
tions, its zoological museum, and it^s collection of plnlosopln- 
cal instruments and modela of machinery. The magnitude 
of the population of the metropolis is also urged as a .•strong 

* London; Taylor. 8vo. pp. la. 
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reason, apart from all considerations springing from the pe- 
culiar opinions of the dissenters, for the establishment in 
London of a university, endowed with the ordinary powers 
and privilc'^es of a umversit^ It is to be uhserved, how- 
ever, that the Uni\cjsity of Loiulun proposes to confer only 
degrees in arts, in inedieine, and eventually in law. As 
there is hot, and cannot possibly be, any educ-ation in sjs- 
teinatie tlicolojry at this establishment, the exclusive privi- 
lege of ronfernng degrees in di\inity Wfill bo left to Oxford 
and ( 'niohridge. 

13 ). t, for reasons in some respects distinct from those that 
ha\c just been stated, wo ha\e no hesitation about con- j 
ceding the t*thcr miunation doiuanded, in relcrcnce to thi^ i 
matter, by the disscnleis from the established church. Wc' | 
would, as pn)p('scd by the hill which is now on its way 
through the House of Commons, throw open Oxford I 
and Cambridge to this portion of the puhhe, so as to , 
allow them to lake degrees there wllhoul suhM-ription to , 
the thirtN-ninc articles. Upon suhjeet Ihdre :ire some 
very scunihle reinaiks in one of the jiaragraphs of the Ad 
drills to which we ha\e referred ahj\e. “It is a great ^ 
grievance,’' Iht' wi iters ubscr\e, “ to the di-^si'iilers from the 
church of England (and uniler this u^e we ma) include 
all the members of the estahlnhod church of Stotland, as 
well as the Seolch disseiiteis), lhai in this coimti) they are 
})Le(luch:d from the advantages and honours of a uiincrsit) 
edue ition. At Oxford they are not permitted to enter. At 
Cambridge tlio lowest degree is refused to them ; and this 
exclusion from the honours of tlie universit) lias naturally 
detened them from availing themselves of the means of 
c'ducalion which it has still left open to them. It cannot lx* 
doubted that this exclusion has lowered the standard of i 
learning and : ci ince among the English dissenters: and, 
thu,-. one C)linstian sect has (‘nforced in s.uiie measure 
agaimA those who ihsseiit fioui it. the suhllo speeics of per- 
secution which the Empcior Julian devised against all ' 
Chiislian^, when ho ioihadc them to attend the schools of i 
philosojdiy. It ma> he ohsor\ed, that this penal exclusion, : 
as in all similar cases, hdls monl surely u}»on tho'-e who are 
most conscientious in their \iews of religious trmh, A j»er- [ 
son who i.s ignorant or indifl'erenl, who knows not, or tares 


fully admitted to all the advantages and privileges of these 
great national institutions, would, we have no doubt, in ge- 
neral acquire the usual filial love for their ahnamater, and 
feci it a:, strongly as if they had subscribed the thirty-nine 
articles ever so often. Whoever reckons this act of sub- 
.sciiptioii among the ties that bind him to his university? 
Is there, in fact, one in a hundred of those who subscribe it, 

' liy whom it is regarded tis any thing more than an unmean- 
ing form ? 

The petition lately presented to parliament from a largo 
tc( lion of the resident members of the University of Cam- 
hrnlg(‘, in favour of the admission of dissenters to degrees in 
that institution, may be taken as a sure promise that this 
desirable reform will be eventually carried. It is nothing that 
the counter-petition, afterwards presented, hud considerably 
the larger number of ‘'signatures. All reforms originate 
with a minority. It is much when a good object or a right 
principle has even a minority arrayed in its support. It will 
iuiM* a majority ere long. It has passed beyond being 
merely the conviction of a few scattered individuals, ana 
has heeonic a public cause — a bond of union to a party — a 
great moving power in the actual contest of men and of 
I opmimis. After thi'«, if it really deserves victory, it will soon 
i obtain it. As for the specific objections which ha^e been 
raised to the proposition, we cannot see iniicli in them. 
It is said that dissenters by obtaining degrees, will become 
members of the ca|mt, and as such, governors of the uui- 
I vcisity. This is precisidy the ariiiimeiit that W'as cm- 
against the enumcipatioii of the cutholics As a tew 
catholics ha\e, in consequence of that mcifcsure, got into 
paihament: so, no doubt, a few dissenters would, under 
tlie,])r()p()se)l reform, obtain seals in the caput at Oxford 
and Cambridge. But tbe present state of things must be 
\cr) mucli changed before these few votes, e\en supposing 
them to he unilormly given in a spirit of hostility to the 
c-tal)hshcd church, can ha\e any inlluencc. AVhen the 
dissenters who take di'grees at Cambridgi* and Oxford 
shall be so numerous as to out-\ote the churchmen, the 
church will be past being either injured or benefited hy any 
thing that academic bodies can do. 


not. what he proiesst's, maj’ enjoy all uni\eisily honours^: j 
whili* a student who has ortrefully examined the disputed 
fiiieslions, and wdio cmisweiitiously dilfers in opinion from 
llie established churc'h.how’ever sn all he the point on which 
he dilfers, is compelled to forego llio benefits of a public 
education and thu honours attached to learning and science. 
It H, perhaps, a still greater liardsliip that this sentence of 
exclusion falls most frequently upon young men, who.se age 
and attainments do not enable th.ein to form an independent 
cqiiiiii'n adveiso to the established church, and whose sole 
dniqiiahfication i-^ that tliey arc unwilling without exaiiiiiia- 
tum t\) veni.uncc opinions which they Inn e rccened upon 
tru^l from lliosc whoj^o authority they are accustomed to 
revere. Tin* dissenting student is thus not merely debarred 
froin a nominal distinction, hut he is probably deprhed of 
opp irUinities of establishing a reputation wdiicli W'ould 
c.iiiti ilmte grea'dy to his success in after life. To dib^enters 
who are students of niedu ine or of hnv, the ver) entrance 
int » i.heir prof-ssioiis is sei lously impeded hy the cxclusi^e 
character of' the existing universities." 

In addition to these consider-itions, there are others, 
which wc tliiiik a sound ^iew of their own best interests 
ou ;lit to induce the two universities to regard as of great 
weildil. Elvery body mu.st percei%e, as we remarked at the 
coniniencemeirt of o’ur obser\ations, that tlie double opposi- 
tion whiidi these venerable establishments are at ihia 
uiemeiil offering to the claims of the dis.senters, cannot 
sncce^A'iil, at least beyond a very brief season. This large 
poition of the communily cannot be permanently, or mucli 
longer, both c\< hided from' Oxford and Cambridge, and 
n'evented from acquiring ac.ademic honours at a universit) 
of their own. The two older universities, in attempting to 
miunkun their iircseiit monopoly in this uncompromising 
tbnii, me NNWstuig their strength in a contest in whicli they 
must he dofeiiiod. They are doing more. They arc reck- 
lessly com eiimg into enemies those whom they have the 
most favouvabto i.pportunity that could be desired of securing 
as friends. We wonder that they do not see that they have 
really nq interest in repelling dissenters, but a very strong 
interest jn attracting as many of that body us they can get 
to coine'to llicm. Dissenters who should study at Oxford 
or Cambridge, and should find themselves frankly and 


BILL FOR THE AMENDMENT OE THE POOR 
LAWS. 

In our last Nil mher wc presented an ab.stracl of the report 
recently gneii in l)\ the eommissioiiors appointed hy the 
! crown to examine tin* systi'in and administration of the law's 
I lor tlie relief of the poor; and we insv'rtcd at length the 
I recommendations of the commissioners for the reform of 
; this important department of the national policy. AVe now 
I gne'a detail of the most iicitonal proMsions of the bill, 
whicl) has been introdiiceil hy Lord Althorp into the 
House of Coininons for elleeting that object. It W'lll bo 
obseived that it is for the most part founded upon the 
reeomiuendations of the c.ouiinissioners. 

The introductory clauses direct the ap]x'intment of a 
hoard of three eomuiissioncrs witli nine assistants, w'ho be- 
sidis being furnished with the 'usual powers of commis- 
sioners, are to be invested witli the jmw’er of making rules, 
orders, and regulations, for the inanagemcrit of the poor ; 
the administration of the poor laws ; the guidance of officers 
and \estrie.s; the keeping auditing, and allowance of ac- 
counts ; the entering into contracts ; and generally to carry 
the act into execution. Such general rules, however, must 
for forty days he subject to tlie approval of the secretary of 
state for the home department, and it is afterwanls compe- 
tent to the pri\y council to prevent their being carried into 
cficct. 

With regard to workhouses, all by-law's relating to them 
and the relief of the poor, are to be subject to the confir- 
mation of the commissioners, who may order woi*khouse.s to 
he built w’ith the consent of the majority of the guardians, 
and may direct alUirations and enlargements without such 
consent. 

The commissioners are also empowered to direcA parishes 
to be formed into unions, for the purpose of haMiig work- 
houses in common, and may alter or dissolve existing 
unions ; but in all cases of such unions it is to lie so ar- 
ranged, that each parish shall be chargeable with the main- 
tenance of its own poor. 

Tbo next series of causes relate to guardians ; and in all 
cases where the regulations of the former vestry acts have 
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not already been adopted, it is directed that the election 
shall be by the rate-payers and such ownew of property as 
shall require to have their names entered in the rate-book 
as owners entitled to vote. When in unions or single pa- 
rishes, the commissioners direct that the workhduscs and 
the relief of the poor sliall be governed . and administered 
by a l>oard of guardians ; they are to fix the number and 
define the duties of the board. The cornraissioners are 
'empowered to make and alter by-laws, which, if affecting 
more tluin one union, are to bo deemed general rules ; and 
justices of the peace arc authorized to see that these and 
the other regulations of the commissioners are duly enforced. 
Lunatics, insane persons, and dangerous idiots, are not to 
be kept in workhouses. The comniissioners arc authorized 
to direct the removal of any paid offic^ers of paiishcs or 
unions, whom they judge unfit or incompetent. • 

The measures under the head of admiiiistering i*elief, arc 
very important. They are fiamed with the view of altering 
the allowance system, and depriving in mo^t cases, out-door 
paupers of relief. Relief to the able-bodied is to he regu- 
lated by the commissioners, and relief granted contrary to 
Aheir regulations, in any case, will be disallowed in the 
accounts. After the 1st of June, 1835, all allowaneo to 
able-bodied persons in employment, i-* to cease : and the 
acts authorizing justices to order out-of-door relitf to the 
poor, are declared to be repealed: sucli relief not being 
hereafter to be given without the control of the guardian^. 
R elief given to a wife, or child under sixteen, is to be con- 
sidered as given to the biisband'or the father. The hu-^haiid 
is hiible to inaiiitaiii the legitimate or illegitimate children 
born to his \^’ife hoibre his marriage with her, until ihej 
attain llic age of sixteen, until (being females) they minv, 
or until the death of their mother. In all cases the lelief 
given, may he directed hv the commissioners to be von- 
sidered as a loan, and as such, ina} he recoverable: and 
jiisti(i(‘s are empowered to attach wages in the bands of 
the emplover, for tlie purpose of its liquidation ; and it 
llie eiiiplo}er refuses or neglects to make the roipnred 
payment, the amount may be levied upon him by dl^ll•ess 
and sale. 

The ci>nimissioneis are empow'crcd to make regulations 
<*onc4*nimg vagrants and prisoners; and the act which 
limits the binding of apprentices to forty miles from the 
parish to vvhieli they belong, is repealed. 

Owners and rate-payers arc antliunz.cd to raise money 
on security of live rates, for the purpose of enabling such 
jioor persons, as desire it to emigrate. 

The rul(*s regarding settlements direct that, after excep- 
tions have been ])rovided against, the eliild at sixteen, or on 
the death of the surviving parent, is to bo settled in the 
place of Its birth ; but until then it i.s to follow the settle- 
ment of the jiari'iits. Thus future settlonienls will be only 
aecpjired b) biitU and parentage, and only in the c.isc of a 
female, changed by marriage. 

The bill finally makes a very important change witli 
regal d to bastard). The acts relating to the liabdity and 
puni^liincnt of the putative father, and the punishment of 
the mother of illegitimate children, are repealed. All past 
secun Ill's and recognizances for indemnity of parislies 
against children likely to be born bastards, are declared to 
be null and void ; persons in custody for not giving such 
indcmnli v, are to be discharged ; and the mbther of illegi- 
timate children i.s declared bound to maintaiii them. 


rOPULATlON AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. . 

The recently published abstract of tlig population returns 
for the ) ear IHJI, exhibits some considerable improveincnU 
us compared with former publications of the same descrip- 
tion. Not only is the classification more lucid, but the 
inforiniition, exhibited under the head of “ Occupations," is 
more ceitain and definite, and afibrds a raore laborious and 
minute analysis of social life than lias hitherto been ai- 
tempted in this country, and thus supolies what we, iii 
common with many others, have long fidt a desideratinu. 
Former population acts only inquired ivhat number of 
families, not persons, were chietly employed in, or main- 
tained by agriculture ? bow many by trade, manufacture, or 
handicraft ? and how many.families were not comprised in 
cither of these classes ? In gen^lval, the answers appear to 
have been made with care^and diitinctness in 18^11 and 
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1621, but a more particular classification was lliougbt to he 
desirable and practitsable in 1831 ; and it was determined to 
ask the occupation of every male above twenty years of age; 
not only because be is then usually settled in his vocation, 
but btcauHO the number males under twenty years -of 
ago, and the number above that age, was found m be so 
equal in the enumeration of 1821, that any considerable 
deviation from that obvious projiortion was likely to induce 
further inquiry, and correction in ev’ery case suspected of 
error; for in the enumeraliOTi of 1821, the nfiiles under 
twenty years of age wore 3,072,392 ; above that ago 
3, 002^200; including all the males whose ages were then 
ascertained. I n the enumeration of 1 83 1 , the males known 
to bo under, twenty were 3,941,495, — above that age 
3,944,-5 1 1, exclusive of the army and navy. 

In the present abstract, the old arrangement is retained 
in one page which exhibits the aiea in English statute 
acres; the house^, inhabited, biiiblmg, and uninhabited; 
the occuptijiuns as above-mentiniu'd ; and the number of 
male'., female',, persons, and families. The opposite page 
is occupied 1))' the new information, wliiih is exhibited 
in columns under the following heads. Males twenty 
years of age ; agnculture, namely, occupiers employing 
labourers, oecupieW not eni])li»ying labourers; labourers 
employed in agriculture ; empbiyed in manufactures, or in 
making manufactiiiing machinerv ; employed in retail 
trade, or in liandicraft as masteis or workmen ; capitalistSt 
bankers, professional, and other educated men ; labourers 
employed m labour not agiieiiltural. Other males twenty 
years of age, except servants. Male servants twenty years 
of age; male servants under twenty years of age; female 
servants. Tins stntenient shows the ii.iture of the informa- 
tion exhibited concerning each place included in the enu- 
meration : but at the end of each county, the sivecics of 
niaiiufactures aie enumerated in a note, and a list is given 
of the principal retail trades and handicraft employments, 
with a statement of the number of persons in the county 
engaged in them as masters or workmen : and distinguish- 
ing in the enumeration the principal towns in the county^ 
fiom the county at large. Thi.s list of such occupations is 
of cour.se extended w ith the number and extent of tlie towns 
which the county contains. London necessarily affords the 
most numerous subdivisions : ,and besides the usual enu- 
meration at the end of the epunty of Middlesex, which 
considers the metrojiohs in its disliaels, a very acceptable 
appendix to the second volume shows the occupations of 
the )H»pulation of all the parishes whose churches are 
bituate<l within eight miles rectilinear distance of St. Paul's 
cathedral. The metropolis thus considered, and excluding 
only Woolwich from the places included by a circle drawn 
with this radius, contained in KSOl a population of 
1,0 51,500; in 1811, of 1,220,200; in 1821 of 1,481.500 ; 
and in 1831, of 1,770,500. This statement comprehends 
an addition of a tweiiiy-fifih part of the enumerated popu- 
lation, on account of the great number of British seamen 
belonging to the shipping at anchor in the) Thames, of 
soldiers at the Tower and in Westminster, and of the 
trausilory population always arriving and departing so irre- 
gularly as to prevent enumeration. The population of 
Paris, considered as embraced by a similar circle with a 
radius of eight English or seven geographical miles fixim 
the site of the Bastille, ainouiited in lt)29 to 1,013,000. For 
the puriwse of better iii.stitutiiig this comparison between 
these two great cities, Wuolwich, w ith a population of 1 7,661 , 
has lK.‘en omitted in the above account, to compensate for 
the vacancie.s in the Paris circle not filled up by the de- 
partment of the Seine, the population of which, including 
^at of Pans proper, is thut given. 

In adverting to the population of towns, the very valuable 
preface fioin wdiich our statements are taken, informs us, 
that the number of foniales is always found to exceed that 
of males ; and that this fact is easily explained by the 
einjiloyment as domestic servants of females drawn tb- 
from the rural districts ; females born in a town 5 ^ 
finding their occupation in it. At sea-ports this 2 

the more remarkable, in consequence of thq|iumd ' ; * , 
who are excluded from the enumeration of * ^ 

bitants, as being seamen who navigate regisi ^ ^ » 
(a class of men amounting to 130,000), or mif * g-s § 
seamen : and as the number of burials of mail ? J £ 

equals or exceeds the burials oU females, it 
unfair to estimate the actual pbpulalion et si.?;;?^ 
double the number of existing females. 
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THE SUGAR DUTIES. 

Iv iho course of the dehate which took {df^ce in the House 
of CoTOmons on the 28th of Februdry, When the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposed a resolution for continuing for a 
further period we present consumntion duties imposed ,^^n 
sugar, it was generally admitted th^ the system unSer 
which the sugar planters of the British^est Indies have so 
long onjoyod the monopoly of the home market could not be 
justified upon principle, and that it ought to be and soon 
must he materially modifiecVif not altogether abandoned. 

It was at the saline lime expressly stated by those members 
of tljc government who took part in this debate, tl^at the 
que.-.tion is one of time only, and that when the yfibhlt of 
the grand experiment now in course of trial in the West 
India islands and colonies shall be no lon/er doubtful, and 
when it shall be made to appear that the planters in those 
colonies are still able to carry on the cultivation of their 
estates under the altered circumstances brought about by 
the act of last year for abolishing slavery, that tlien the 
question of a discriminating or protecting duty on sugar in 
favour of that class of cultivators, will he fully open for the 
consideration of the legislature, uith a view to establish one 
■uniform rate of duty upon all sugar, the growth or produc- 
tion of British possessions. It may therefore be desiriihle 
that wc sliould endeavour at this time to gi\e some ex- 
planation of this somewhat complicated question, and to 
show the effects that will probably follow the alteration 
which it is proposed to make. 

The rates of duty at present chargeable upon sugar, wbeii 
lirought into consumption in the United Kingdom, are as 
follow 

Raw sugar, the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any British possession in America and impoi?tcd thence, 
U. 4 A'- per cwt. 

Raw sugar, the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
any British possession within the limits of the Kast India 
Company s charter, and imported thence, 1/. per cwt. 

Raw sugar, fiom any other place, 3/. 3s. per cwt. 

Refined sugar, 8/. fc-s. per cwt, % 

The duties upon ibreign raw sugar, and upon that which 
has been refined, arc altogether ])rohibitory, being greater 
than the price for whioh similar produce which has paid the 
British plantation duty w'ilk sell including that duty. I^ot 
a pound of foreign grown, oV of refined sugar, therefore, is 
ever brought into cmisumption in the United Kingdom. 
The difierence bctwemi the rales cliarge^ble on West India 
^nd Kast India sugar operates nearly in the same manner. 
Out of 4,429, B()4 hundred weight of sugar, upon which con- 
sumption duties were paid in 1832, only 79,59 j hundred 
weight, or about one fifty-sixth jiart of the wdjole was of the 
pnidiicc of British possessions within the limits of the East 
India Cornpain's charter, being not greater for the whole of 
our exteiiMNe Kaslern empire than the quantity contributed 
by the little i.-land of St. Christopher in the Antilles. 

It has been said that the sugar pioduced in India is so 
inferior in qualit) to that brought from the West Indies as 
to be uiisuited for consumption here except in this very 
limited degree. That East India sugar is iu general inferior 
to the other, is indeed true, and the fact may he readily 
admitted wiiliout it.s forming any justification of the fiscal 
measure whereby Us consumption is prevented. Nay, there 
is every reason to believe that it is principally owing to the 
imposition of u diserinnnating duty, that greater skill and a 
larger amount of capital have not long since been employed 
an the culli\ation of the cane and the inanufaclure of its 
products on the plains of Hindostan. There, in its native 
clime, the plant attains as perfei t a growth and yields as 
rich a product us in the most favoured of our W estern coIq- 
nies ; Imt excluded as that product virtually is from the 
•markets of the United Kingdom, where it would meet and 
must compete with the superior manufacture of the West, 
one principal incentive to improvement is wanting, and tlie 
culiivation is left in the liands of men deficient alike in 
science and in capital. It needs no very extraordinary 
prophetic powers to foretel, that from the moment when the 
produce of both countries shall be admitted to consumjition 
in EngUiiid at the same rate of duty, an impulse will be 
given to thi-. species of industry in the East; that men of 
intelligence and possessed of sufficient means will be found 
jeady to avail themselves of the fertile soil and cheap labour 
lOf Hindostan, in order to produce sugar the quality of which 
■will vie successfully with the best which is brought from the 
plantations in America. It is not to be expected that this 


result will bo all at once attained or that the culture of the 
cane can bo immediately increased io the extent of w.hich it 
will in time be susceptible ; but this fact should be viewed 
as a powerful reason for assuaging the tears of the West 
India Tfilanters, and for removing their objections to an act 
of simple justice which has only been too long delayed, and 
which indeed ought never to have been rendered necessary 
by the raising up of an invidious distinction between the 
productions of different parts of the same empire. If instead 
of being dependencies on the British crown, the East and 
West Indies had been in the situation of separate and in- 
depen<lent governments, and it hud been attempted to esta- 
blish diserimmating duties between their respective pro- 
duction of the sajue article of commerce, would not the lesa 
favoured of the two have had a just ground of eomjjaint 
against us ? Time has been w'hcn a national war lias ensued 
from a^ess legitimate cause of dissatisfaction. When, how- 
e\er, it is considered that these two regions have an equal 
right to claim protection and fajtoiir at the hands of the 
parent state, a pt'nna facie case is made out iii favour of the 
most perfect equality, a case which it w'oiild be most diffi- 
cult to assail by means of any fair argument, or to answer 
in argument with those better piiiiciples of commercial 
economy which are now, happily, bo generally recognised and 
suppoi ted. 

It has been said that tluji question is one of tune only, an 
opinion wdiich we would qiidlif) h} siiving, that the present 
is perhaps the ow/y luonu iit iii which the inex|)c(lieiicy of 
iilleration could he urged iqion anj tenable ground. Up to 
the moment when this country determined, at a considerablo 
pecuniary sacrifice, to w ipe off the ino^j^il st'^fi which attaches 
to the character of every nation that tolerates the cMstence 
of slavery, there was no period at which it was not com- 
petent to the legislature, with tlie most perfect ])io])nel}, to 
hdve put an end to the invidious distinction made bctw'ocn 
the sugar planters of India and the Antilles. The reason 
for coiitinumg that distinction is pus&ing away escry hour, 
and wc tru«that hv the time the bill just passed for con- 
tinuing the sugar duties slmlllwpire (on the ruh Jul), 183.)) 
the success of the benevolent experiment now in course of 
proof in the W^est Indies, will again lea\e the legi.slaturc free 
to deal w'llh this question uccording to its induidual incuts. 

It IS true that at no time since tlic advocates for equality 
have raised the question, have the West India planters been 
willing to admit the force of tbeir reasoning. I’]) to the 
close of the war in 1814, the murkct.s of India were sub- 
jected to a hateful monopol) in the hands of tlie East India 
Company; tlie capalulities of that portion of the Biitisli 
empire to sujiply this country with articles suiied to oiu* 
wants were but ill understood, and there existed no imrty iii 
England — save that great party, the consumers, who are 
but little Ihoiight of in such cas(*s — at all interested in the 
inc^uiry how/ar those capabilities could he rendered available 
to increase the sum of the geninal prospmil}. hiiiice the 
period just mentioned, when the of India vveie partially 
thrown open to The eiiterprihe of ])rivatc tl uder^, the West 
India planters have ahvavs been able to meet the (juesLioii 
of an e([ualization of duties, with thl^ cry of distress, oc- 
casioned by the comparatively low price of their produce in 
the markets of Europe. As tlii.s is a jilea vvhicli, for the 
sake of the consumers w'e trust the ])lanters will still he able 
to urge. It may be worth while to inquire iiow' far they arc 
entitled to plead it successfully against the rest of ihcir lellow 
subjects, and we do not think man) words will he necessary 
in order to show wdiy it should not thus be allowed to 
prevail. 

During tlie first fifteen years of the war, which began in 
1 793, the West India sugar planters were enabled to sell 
their produce at ve^y high rales. The consumption of sugar 
in the United Kingdom during the same ])criod w%as actually 
more than doubled, the quantities retained for consumption 
during the years 1 792 and 1 808 res|icc lively, liaving boon 
1,523,394 and 3,280,680 hundred weights. To meet this 
increased demand and io take advantage of the augmented 
price, capital was raised by mortgaging their estatps and 
fresh quantities of land were brought under cultivation of 
the cane. At the same time it is notorious, that in imitation 
of his brother landowner in England, the West India planter 
increased his personal expenditure to the full measure of 
his means, and instead of availing himself of the con- 
tinuance |uf high prices to prQvide funds for clearing off his 
incumbrances, took ad^tage of those prices in order to 
obtain still larger advances from the merchant to whom his 



)irodneo Was aon§igned in Europe. 'When, ftrat by the 
operation of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, end aften^ards 
by the natural effeOt of peace, those prices we^ reduced to 
their proper level, the improvident planter could i^onger 
pay the interest upon his mortgages and continue liis pro- 
fuso personal expenditure, and then began that of dis- 
tress on the part of the West India interest, which with 
scarcely any intermission, has been continued ever since, and 
which has hitherto availed them for the continuance of their 
monopoly of the markets of this country. It will be rather 
too hard, however, to entail a perpetual tax upon the people 
of England, and to circuniscribe the industry of our manu- 
facturer on the one hiiiid, and of the Indian agriculturist on 
the other, because our West India planters misapplied their 
former extraordinary gains, using that as income w hich they 
should have viewed only in the light of capital. That this 
view of their case is a just one is capable of the cowipletest 
demonstration. Those few of their class who acted a more 
prudent pail have nevejjjjse used to draw' a revenue from their 
estates, and while tncy nave been forced to accept a lower 
price for their produce have been able to meet this evd by 
the ditiiinislicd price of the various articles required for the 
supply of their plantations. 

The grower of sugar in the West Indies has a just right of 
conipUuiit against the mother 'country, 'or rather, would 
Inne that right but for the monopoly of which w’e complain, 
on the ground of the restrictions which are placed upon him 
in ]»rovi(ling the necessary stores for his plantation. The 
sug ir grower of Imlia is npt fettered in this v;ay, but re- 
ceives iiis supplies without restriction from any country 
where they are' found to be the eheupcst. One of tb« prin- 
cipal evils of all systems of restrictions, consists in the 
seeming necessity which it produces for multipljing at- 
tempts at protection to a degree, winch in the end iiivohycs, 
and becomes injurious to every interest and clu‘»s in a 
country. It is only just that our West India colonists 
should have the same choice of niurkets wliei^ to procure 
supplies as is enjoyed by tlicir rivals, and evSry restriction 
of that natuic must he removed whenever they shall be de- 
prived of their present monopoly. 

Impolitic as the preference is which is given to the sugar 
of the West Indies over that of our Eastern possessions, it 
would lie wholly inoperative to the henefit of the class for 
whosi' advantage it was designed, hut for another part of the ' 
Rysteii; under the operation of which a bounty is paid upon 
the re-exportation of sugar which has been refined m 
England. Hitherto, greatly as the consumption of sugar 
has increased ni this country, the power of production in 
the West Indies has increased w'ilh it, so as always to be in 
advance oi'our lioiue wants. Under this circumstance, and | 
so long as it may be necessary to seek a market eksewlicre 
for a single pound of West Indian sugar, the price of that 
pound must govern the price of the whole quantity imported, 
since il ir» quite inijiossiblc to imagine two prices to exist co- 
evally m the same market for the same article. Unless, ! 
thereftirc, some means were employed for keeping up arti- 
ficially the price of British plantation sqgar relatively to 
that protlueed elsewhere, it would be a matter of compara- 
tive indifference to the Indian culliv ator w bother the dis- 
crnninating duty were continued or not, since the markets 
whudi would govern the price everywhere would be cquall) 
open for his pnxluce. Tlic means whereby Ihb price of the 
favoMii'd avticle is artificially kept up, are, how’ever, provided 
by our system of drawbacks, which are so calculated as to 
give an actual hoimty upon the exportation of sugar refined 
in England. This bounty has been estimated according to 
41 scries of experiments carefully conducted by a scientific 
gentleman enqiloyed by Government, at about four shillings 
per hundn'd weight, and to this amountatho price of every 
hundred weight of sugar imported for consumption is bene- 
fited, at the expense of the great body of consumers, and 
lor the sole advantage of the West India planters. In con- 
firmation of this assertion, we may refer to tic speech of the 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, under whose instruc- 
tions the experiments alluded to were mvde. The loss 
thus entailed upon the country in the year ] 832, the latest 
period to which the parliamentary accoun s are hitherto 
completed, may be stated as follows : 

ewts. 

3^55,634 retained for consumption, at 4^. per cwt. 731,100 

455,840 refined, equivalent to 

774,039 raw sugar, exported . • 154,987 

Together < '^B8e,093 


. 

Of late years, it has happened to this country in many 
instances to witne^ i. disposition in neighbouring kmgdoma 
to imitate our commercial errors, and in some of these cases 
the imitation has not ooeurred until those errors have become 
BU(0lciently manifest to ourselves. As one instance, weuia^ 
bring forward the system .which has been adopted by Franco 
of giving protection to tbo produce of her own colonies, as 
against that proevrable from foreign countries. It is true, 
that France has not adopted tMs plan in all its absurdity, 
inasmuch, as she admits the^like descrintiuns of produce 
from all her colonics at equal rates of^duty ; but on tbO 
othei^hand, she has carried the amount of protection 
afforded by discriminating duties, and rendered efficient by 
a system of drawbacks, to an extent far greater than has 
been shown to exist with us. By these means the price of 
sugar is artificially raised to the French consumer, to the 
extent of twelve Khilliiigs per hundred v\cight. The opera- 
tion of this system in the }ear 1S32 was such, that of eiwhty- 
tvvo million^' oQ kilogrammes of sugar, upon which duties 
were paid, upwards of sixteen millions of kilogrammes were 
refined and re exported, being just one- fiftli of the whole; 
while of the thirty-nine inilhons of francs received in duties, 
rather more than niacleen millions were paid back in draw- 
hac*k, being us ncafly as ])ossihle, one half of the entire 
sum received ? This system has also had another bad effect 
in Fraiiee, it has foreed the production of beet loot sugar to 
such a degree, that, according to the stuteiiient of Mr. 
(lautier, made to the Chamber of Peers, the quantity of that 
kind of sugar made in France in 1832, amounted to twelve 
millions of kilogrammes, a quantity equal to one half the 
total importations of sugar annually made to Great Britain 
from all parts of the world. We have seen a statement 
drawn up by a gentleman who possesses the best sources of 
infoiniation on the subject, which proves, that by these 
means the annual loss to which the French people ate sub- 
jected in order to “ protect” one or two insignificant colonies, 
exceeds by fifty per cent, the whole amount of capital em- 
ployed in the colonial ^de of France. 

it must always difficult matter for the government 
to apportion coirectly any scale of payment where indivi- 
dual skill and ingenuity are array^ in opposition to the 
I revenue, and engaged in obtaining the greatest possible 
aAiount of money from the exchequer. This must always 
be the case as respects a drawback paid on the exportation 
of any article which shall have andergone a process 
whereby its form is altered from that which it bore when 
the duty was paid, in re.speet of [which the drawback is 
claimed. Tl:c v arious experiments set on foot by the 
government, in order to ascertain the exact amount of 
drawback wffieh should be paid, in order to give hack on 
exportation precisely the amount of duty paid upon sugar, 
exhibit very different results according to the quality of 
sugar acteil upon, and tjie modes employed in the refining 
pr(x*ess. This fact furnishes a strong argument for the 
establishing of a system under which it shall not be neces- 
sary to grant any drawback on re exportation. Such a 
course can only he followed by allowing the refining of 
sugar and all analogous processes, to he pcYlormed m build- 
ings, placed in the custody of revenue officers, in which case, 
the raw material being delivered for niaiuifaclure without 
payment of the consumption duty, the refined or manufac- 
tured article would not be entitled to drawback on re- 
exportation. Under u fair and wliolesome state of things, 
such a plan mu^t he beneficial to comiuerce, inusjinuch as it 
would at once set free all that amount of capital which is 
now employed in paying duties upon the raw material, and 
which IS, as it were, letl unprolitahly to the government 
during the time cmplovcd in tlie processes of manufacture. 
An approach was made towards this desirable state of 
tlnngs, by the passing of an Act of I’arliamcnt during the 
last session, under w hich the Commissioners of his Majesty's 
Customs are empowored to approve of premises as “ Bonded 
Sdgar houses, for the refining of sugar for exportation only," 
and to deliver to the proprietors of such houses, any quan- 
tity of foreign sugar, the produce of any British posaetmioUf 
for the purpose of being there refined, under the locks of the 
Crown for exportation only, and subject to suc4i conditions 
and regulations as those Commissioners may consider iic- 
ce.ssary for the protection of .the revenue. This Act was 
passed at the instigation of the sugar refiners, who alleged 
that they were liable to he iiyured in the prosecution of their 
business, through the periodicai scarcity of British plantation 
sugar in the market ^e system of refining in bond is ren- 
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dered to a certain degree unprofitable, however, through the 
necessity which is imposed of exporting all the produce of the 
raw sugar employed, their being little or no market on the 
^ntineiit for the ti eacle, which forms from one-fifth to o^- 
lourth the amount of that product. Treacle is consumed 
largely by the poor of this country, but its consumption on 
the continent is extremely limiteiL In Sweden, in some 
Prussian provinces on the Baltic, and in Bohemia, it is par- 
tially used, but with these ^exceplions, the only vent for 
the refuse of siigai* refineries is among the distillers of 
ardent spirits, with whom its value must, of course, be 
measured with reference to the price of grain. Treaclej' pro- 
duced in the bonded refineries of England, must conse- 
quently be sold at about one half of the price Vhicb it would 
yield if permitted to be brought into consumption here : and 
this sacrifice upon an article, the bulk of which is great in 
proportion to its value, forms a considerable drawback to 
the success of sugar refining on the bonding s}stem in 
England. 

If that system were introduced generally for the refining 
of all sugar, as it seems reasonable to suppe^c.* wiTl before 
long be the case, it will be necessary to pro\ ide some* plan 
under which the refiners may bring every portion of their 

5 reduce into consumption at home, and it does not appear 
ifficult to apportion tlie duties upon each desciiption of pro- 
duct so as to secure substantial justice at once, to the grower, 
the refiner, and the consumer. 

Since the partial opening of the trade between this 
country and India, it has always been among the greatest 
difficulties with wdiich our merchants ha^'c had to contend, 
to find profitable investments in return for goods of British 
manufacture ; and, it has been especially desirable to find 
some additional article suited Ibr consumption in England, 
which might serve as “ dead weight ” in freighting ships on 
^eir return voyage. If, by eiiualising the consumption duties 
xtpon East and West India sugar, an impulse were given to 
the cultivation in India, those ends would bo materially 
suiBwered, and an additional impultffe would, at the same 
time, bo given to a branch of foreign commerce which is 
already of the highest importance, and which bids fair 1o he, 
in the courBo of years, at once the most extenM\ v and the 
most profitable in W'hieh this country will be engaged. „ 

ABSTRACTS OF,.PARLlAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Private BiUh. — Our March number contained an uKstract of tbc 
private bills before the House of Commons tliis session. Tiio list 
since issued only contains four additional Bills, oiiu relating to 
jDuniapal legiilatiuu.s, one to tithes, one to authorise clmngo of 
name, and one to the improvement of a harbour, 9he following 
is an account of the progress made in private hills up to 
March 2Cth ; — 


Petitions presented • 


196 

Bills lead ilist time • 


181 

Bills read second time • 


72 

Bills read third time • 


19 

R03 al assent • 


12 

W ith drawn 


1 


Bank (if Ertyland Notea in Circulation . — An Account of the 
Atnuunt of Bank of England Notes in Circulation, dihtinguish- 
j ing those under f)/., and Bank Host Bills, at the cbise of the 
Iwriness on the last Saturday in every Month, from 17th August, 
1833, to 15th March, 1834. 


1S33. 


August . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 
1834. 
January 
February 
March . 


Dauk-notcH 
und upwards. 


3l;j7,774,0:>0 
28 16,533,060 
26 16,952,530 
30!15,904,300 
28jl6,094,670 

25!i 7, 789,610 
22.17,294,420 
15jl6,519,920 


Hank Bauk-notfs 
Post Bills. under 


Total. 


1 ,566,010 ! 289,650 119,629,710 
l,r.7r), 940 1289,410 18,400,010 
1,588,110 289 , 1 1 0 , 1 8 , 829 , 750 
1,415,070 '288,800 17,608,770 
1 ,349,910 ' 288,050 18,732,630 

1,606,260 I 287,810 17,683,710 
1,567,480 , 287,630 |19, 149, 5.30 
1,493,100:287,430 19,300,510 


Bank of England . — An Account of the Liabilities and'Assets of 
the Bank of England, on the average of the three months ending 
the 4th of March, 183.'1 : — Liabilities — circulation, 18,700,000/. ; 
deposits, 14,418,000/.; Total, 33,118,000. Assets— securiUes, 
25,547,000/. ; bullion, 9,829,000^,, Total, 35,376,000/. 

An Af^unt of the Average Circulation of Branch Bank of 
E h n pj ft d Notes and Tweuty-one«day Bills, during the Year 
IdSBT} diatinguishing fka Amount from eadi Branch Bank, and 
'[tlie aggre^te Sum. 


The Gloucester Branch Bank 

. 51,030 

The Manchester 

ditto 

• 1,542,150 

The Swansea. 

ditto • 

49,150 

i^The Birmingham 

ditto 

* 407,400 

Tlie Liverjiool 

ditto • 

560,750 

The Bristol 

ditto 

. 124,350 

The Leeds 

ditto • 

269,5.30 

The Exeter 

ditto 

, 37,000 

The Newcastle 

ditto » 

51,130 

The Hull 

ditto 

* 72,860 

The Norwich 

ditto « 

34,170 

£3,199,520 


loricate Bank Notes cirru/q^cd , — The’aggregale Amount of Notes 
ciiculated in England and Wales by Private and Joint-Stock 
Ikinks, between the 28th of August, and the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1^33, was— . 

Private Banks • £8,8.36,803 


Jumt-Stock Bonks 




1,315, .301 


. £10,152,104 

Sffi/e of Crime tn the Metropolis in 1 833. — The whole number 
of charges brouglit before the metropolitan magistrates by the 
new police during the last year, amounts to 69,959 ; showing a 
decrease, compared with the previous year, of 7 ,584 ofleiices. A 
very large proportion of the charges are, however, of a very minor 
character. Out of the whole number, it appears that no le.ss than 
27,000 have been dismissed by the magistrates as unsupported by 
proper evidence. The largest items in the catalogue of the 
otfences ai e — * 


Drunken charges brought before the magistrates • 
J)itto, discharged by the superintendents * T 
Disorderly characters 


11,393 

18,487 

5,721 

3,427 

5,721 

7,858 

3,201 

6,757 


I^rostitutes • 

Assaults • 

Larcenies • 

Suspicious characters • 

Vagrants , • • 

Out of the large number of 29,80p^drunkards, no less than 12,000 
appear to have been female. 

Gaol of Newgate in 1833. — Statement of the Number of Persons in 
custody on the Ist Jatiuar)'', 1833, and committed to His Ma- 
jesty’s Gaol of Newgate during that Year, and showing how 
they have been disposed of. 

, Males. Fcmulcjs. Toint. 

In^custody on the Ist of January, 1833 179 134 313^ 

Committed to 31st of December inclusive, 

under 17 years of age • • 222 - 36 

Above that age • 


1,478 425 2,icr 


2 

3 

400 

75 

50 

300 

320 

24 


2,474; 


Of whom there have been executed • 

Died . . • 

Removed to the bulks at Gosport 
Ditto to Portsmouth , 

Ditto to Sheerness • 

Ditto to Chatham • 

Ditto to AVoolwich 
Ditto to Penitentiary, Milbauk 
Ditto to Refuge for the Destitute and House of 
Occupation • • 

Ditto by hahras for trial at the assizes 
Ditto to the House of Correction for London 
Ditto to Middle^jx 

Discharged, having received His Majesty’s pardon 
Ditto, having been acquitted at the sessions, Old 
Bailey 

Ditto, hills of indictment nut having been found 
Ditto, not having been jirosecuted 
Ditto, having beeu imprisoned pursuant to sentences 
Ditto whipped , , • 

Ditto fined 1«. r • 

Ditto upon bail and for other causes . 

Removed to Clerkenwell, Southwark, and Tower 
sessiuub, for trial • • 

2,225; 

Remaining in custody on the 1st of January, 1834 — 

Males, 183 i females, 68 . * 251 

959 of whom have beeu in Newgate before* 2,474 

Committals decreased this year 1 ,036. 

A Statement of the number of Persons committed to His Majesty’s 
Gaol of Newgate und convicted in the year 1833; specifying; 
their offences and sentences c 

Murder . , . 2 

Burglary « • 9 ^ 

Housebreaking • *72 


7 
14 

109 

241 

9 

383 

117 

6 

67 

14 

35 

39 

8 
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Sliootingut • A • 

Highwftj rubbery • • 

Slicing a letter fro|n the Pott-Office • 

Cutting and maiming • • 

Hetummg from transportation • 

Hurse-stenling • • 

Cattle-itealiiig • • • 

Sheep>itealing • • 

Forg^ • • • 

Coining • • 

Stealing in a dwelling-house above the value of 54 
Manalaughter . • 

Bigamy • • • 

Conceding the birth of an infant • 

Heceiving stolen goods '• ■ 

Larcenies • • 1 , 


1 

15 

2 

<4 

2 

3 

1 

S 

26 

5 

32 

3 

7 

I 

22 


Misdemeanors 

• 

25 


1,254 

OF WHOM TWllB WEBB SBWTENCBD. 



To death * 


107 

Transportation for life • 


103 

Ditto 14 years • • 

• 

149 

Ditto 7 years 

a 

420 

Imprisonment in Newgate and the House of Cor- 


rection, viz.: — 



For 2 yearn • • 


7 

18 months 


6 

1 year • • 


34 

9 months , ^ , 


1.3 

K months • 


2 

6 months « 


79 

4 HKUf.hs ' ■ 


6 

3 months , « 


118 

2 months « 


8 

6 weeks , , 


32 

J month and under • 


98 

Fined l.v. and discharged • 


40 

Discharged l)y the Ikiurt , 


C 

Xliose whose judguicuts remain respllcd 

r 

• 

o 


1 

,2r>.i 


STATISTICS, TRADE, &r. 

Court. Marital cowmtttu/s — The number of persons commitled 
liikIlt .seiilcuL-e of court-mart oils to the &u\erul gaols lu Kiigluiid, in 
the year amounted to 920. 

Cfanntnj-Su /i/tjirt /liters. — The niimher of boys bound to 

cbuniie) -sweL'^^MTs, diinng the last nine yeais, at the several police 
offices uithiii tile bills of mortality, amounted to 1 Ir'i .so far as the 
returns show, but the Mansion House, Ciuildhail, ami Southwark 
offices, p()‘>sess no materials for affording such returns, 

Turkish A/ mt/ — At the commencement of tlie hostilities witli 
Eg}] t, the Turkish army formed a total of about 300, (tOO men. It 
was comjMiscd like the Itussian army, of regulars, disciplined iii the 
Enropenn manner ; and of iiregulars, levied after the old system. 

I The regular auny is at present compoBed of 50,000 men 
namely 

Infantry, 

Four regiments of the guards • • 10,000 

Twenty regiments of the line • * 24,000 

Battalions distributed in the provincei • • 12,000 


Cavalry, 

Three regiments of the guards 
Two regiineniB of the line • 


46,000 

l,MJ0 

1,000 


Artillery of ihe guards « 

Artillery of the iioe • , 

fy 

Total 

Irregular Army, 

Infantry and artillery 

Cavalry • • 


Grand total of the Turkish army 


2.500 
• 300 

. 1,200 

1.500 

, 50,000 

. 120,000 

. 50,000 

170.000 

220.000 


The greater part of the regular troops, and particularly the 
'guards, are in service at Constantinople and tlie principal strong 
places of the empire. The irregular troo|» are dispersed upon the 
frontiers, and sometimes ore intrust^A with the defence of places 

• Two of whom have been executed* vi*. t— 4br muidar, one : 
tMuae-lxeaking, one. Total, two. 


of small importance in the interior. Two French officers have the 
chief charge of exeicisiiig the Mgular troops, horse and foot, at 
Constantinople, and of tnsArudtixig them in the management of 
arms, horse exercises, and the evolutions of the hne . — MHnoritX 
BIkyclopMique, 

Egyptian Army and /ZceciiMc.— The Egyptian army is maintained 
with so much difficulty, that impressment is the only meane 
j employed of recruiting its numbers. Nevertheless this army at 
present rivals the best European troops in organisation and ^ 
ciple. Ibruium Pasha has much tasproved his system, by inducing^ 
European officers of merit to enter nil servion* The forces of thgi 
Egyptian army, upon tho ordinary footing, consists of lll|00d 
men l^amoly, — 


Infant rt/j regular. 


One rcgimcfat of guards • 

i 2,400 

Fourteen regimAits of the line 

■J 

. 45,600 

i 

48,000' 

Cavalry, 


Regular, (eight regiments) 

; 6,000 

Invgular . , 

• 24,000 


30,000 

Artillery, 


Regular , . 

. 2,400 

Irregular • • 

. 2,000 


4,400 

Sappers and miners • 

• 1,200 

Military pupils . « 

. 2,400 

Total 

. 86,000 


If we add to tliose two last inimbers the amount of the extra*^ 
ordinary levies made during the last war with the Porte, namely— 

60,000 

We have fur the total of the army on the footing of war 171 ,000 

Tn the GO, 000 men of the extraordinary levies made in the last 
campaign against the Tivks, were coini>rised people from Upper 
and Lower Egypt, Syria, &c.—A/6no/<u/ Knrye ioptiltque. 

Exports from Si. Petersburg in the year 1833. — The following 
are the most prominent articles: — Copper, 212.720 poods; iron, 
828,955; hemp, 1,980,008; d:i\, 246,911; cordage, 230,474; 
potass, 475,99b ; linseed oil, 20 1,244 ; tallow, 1 ,083, G57 ; candles^ 
3G,3.58, wax, 9233 ; .soaj), 8077 ; isinglass, 5625 : leather, 129,602; 
wool, 58,512; hogs’ bustles, 6 4,020 , hof|<ehair, 23 924 ; leathers, 
29,708; spices and drugs, 18,741 ; mats, 132,003 ; clollis, 208,470 ; 
table linen, 984,100 ; packing cloths, l,6l!b38j archints; iiuseed^ 
58,36,9 tchetv’ertsi ; and deals, 2,181,562. 

Exports frvrn the Cape of Good My/ /».— According to an official 
document pubhsliod at the Cape, it appears that the value of colo- 
nial produce ex])ortcd to Great Britain during the months of 
Octobei, November, .'iiid December, 1853, amimiiteJ to 24,9162.; 
to St. Helena, 2,953/.; to the Mauritius, 8^443/.; to the East 
Indies, 663/.; to South America, 2,208/ ; to New South Wale^ 
5,137/; to llamburgh, 210/.; to Java, 1,457/.; and to the 
Island of Ascension, 200/. ; — making altogether a total value of 
46,217/. of goods exported during the cpiarter. Besides the goods 
of colonial produce so disposed of, it appears that articles not of 
colonial produce were exported during the Bume ]>criod to Great 
Britain to the amount of 915/., to St. Helena 4UG/., to the Eaxt 
Indies 175/., to the MauritiuK 1,822/., to South America 186/. to 
New South Wales 1,969/., and to Java 237/., — making altogether 
5,712/., and showing the export of goods generally to Jiav9 
amounted during the ipuirter to 52,129/. 

Silier Mines of Konigsherg.-^TYw ‘Frankfort Gazette’ stately 
after accounts from Stockholm, that the silver mines of Konigsbo^ 
have of late acquired considerable importance. The prodoise iia 
the year 1830 was only 800,200 marks, whereas that of 1833 0S» 
ceeded 45,000 marks, of pure silver. The average amount of 
yaar’s produce, afrer defraying all expenses, is about 309,423 tpecte* 
dollars ; 3,000 or 4,000 men were formerly employed in these WQrk% 
now 300 or 400 are sufficient. 

Pankruptcy Analysis from March 21, to April 22.— Baker, !• 
Bill-broker, 1. Booksellers, 3. Brewer, 1. Bhok-maktr, U 
Builder, 1. Butcher, 1. Chemist and Druggist, 1. Clothiar, 1« 
Coach Maker, 1. Coach Proprietor, 1. Coal Merchants, 4. CoMN 
mission Agent, 1 . Confectioner,!. Corn Merchant, 1. 

I Dealer, 1. Drapers, 2- Embroiderer, U Fellmongen, 3. Fills* 
monger, I. Foreign Warehouseman,!. Glover, I. Qxocoza, 
Haberdasher, 1. Halter, 1. Iron Manufacturer, 1. IrQfnmongen^ 
.3. Jewellers, 2. Laceman, 1« Linen Draper, 1. Maltaters, 
Mealmau, 1. Merchants, 2. , Millers, 3. Oil Merchant, 1* 
Scrivener, 1. Shoemakers, 2. Shopkeeper, 1. ^ver Plater, 1. 
Silversmith, 1. Surgeon,!. Tailor, 1. Timber Merchants^ 3* 
Tobacconist, 1. Uphoiitinr^ !• VietnaUeri, 8. Watchmaker, 1* 
Wine Merchants, 8. Wool Sta^, 81. Total, (iroat 

the commencement of the year, 350. 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS, ( 

Iff eonp^uence of the vacation, only three Repoifs have been iietied 
OUT last. They arc uumberifd from Bight to Ten^ en4 
t^fteod Irom the 12th to the 21vt of March. 

Parliamentary. 

No. of No. of 
Petitioai. SIgs. 

For the repeal of the Union • • 103 72,748 

AgaiiiMt tliu Hertford DiHrmnehisement Bill • I 326 

Againut Liverpool Freemen Bill . . 6 9,066 

Ecclesiastical. 

For'AIiolIt ion of Tithes in Ireland 126 92,404 

Fur Commutation of Tithes • « '32 13,356 

Afjaiiist Lay Patrpnuge in Scotland , • 94 65,525 

For relief of Protestant Dissenters • . 473 100,577 

In favour of the Kstablished Church • 74 11,362 

For reform in ■ , 2 470 

Against the Union of Church and State . 4 13,041 

For the better observance of th,e Lord's Day .106 25,223 

Against the Bishops* sitting in the Uousu of Lords 3 1071 


< ^atltioas. 


c* • Taapest 

Against the malt tax « • « #9:9 

For reiieal of the Corn-Lavi • , ,14 

Against alteration in the Corn-Laws • 64 

Againot tlie house and window taxes • 1 1 

For alteration in the Poor-Laws . 4 

For repeal of the Beer Act • .6 

Miscellaneous. 

Hand-loom weavers, for measures of relief . 9 

Agriculturists -■ i — ■■■■'■ • .39 

For alteration in Corporations . . 5 

Concerning the Diihlin gnd Kingston Ship-canal 2 
Against the employment of Chimuey SweeiHirs • 9 . 

Against imprisonment for Debt 3 

In liehalf of Mr. ('ohen • . 5 

Other mibcellaneous Petitbns reported since our 
last publicutiun . '• , 75 


BlfK 

17,701 

104,193 

16,444 

1,062 

521 

37r 


13,70.5 

10,655 

10,899 

7,994 

1,933 

318 

865 

4,391 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR APRIL, 1834 . 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The first half of the month of April passed in this country 
without having been marked by any political events. Par- 
liament rc-assenibled. after the recess, on Tuesday the 14th. 
The business in the House of Lords consisted merely in the 
resentation of a few petitions. In tlie Commons, after the 
ouse had resolved itself into a committee of supph, the 
miscellaneous estimates for the year were brought forward 
by Mr. Spring Rice. The amount voted under this head 
had in 1831 been 3,346,000/. ; which was reduced in 1832 
to 2,750,000/., and in 1833 to 2,258,000/. The present vote 
exhibited a reduction of 234,000/. upon this last sum ; the 
entire amount now being only 2,024,000/. or 1,322,000/. 
under thd sum voted in 1831. * 

The first proposition upon which any discussion arose, 
was that for a grant of 1 1,550/. to purchase two pictures by 
Correggio, for the National Gallery. With scarcely an exi 
ception, however, all the s*peakcrs cx]n'essed themselves 
strongly in favour of tljc grant. Mr. Warburton remarked, 
that if any pictures were purchased for the National Gal- 
lery, they should be sucli as, like the two pictures in (his 
instance, had obtained a high and well-known character 
throughout Europe. It was afterwards stated by Mr. Rico, 
that .since the fir.st purchase of pictures by the public in this 
country, tliere bad been given to the state, by private indi- 
viduals, picture.^ ti the value of 67,000/. Sir Robert Peel 
said that an excellent bargain had been made for the public 
in the purchase of these two pictures, which were two of the 
finest works of art in the world. He did not believe that 
there were twenty pictures in existence finer than those 
two. Some remarks were also made on the intended ap- 
propriation of a part of the new National Gallery to the 
use of the Royal Academy. It was stated by tuinistei-s, 
that the Academy would not he understood to acquire any 
right of possession in the rooms that might be allotted to 
theht ; but that, should they be afterwards removed in con- 
sequence of all the space being required for the pictures 
belonging to the public, it Would probably be coiuidcred 
equitable and expedient that ^tbey should be provided with 
apartments elsewhere. 

An interesting conversation also arose on the motion for a 
grant of 20,000/. to enable bis Majesty to issue money for 
the erection of school-houses, in aid of private subscriptions, 
for the education of the poorer classes. Mr. Hawes stated 
that the effect of a similar grant voted last ^session had 
been to produce subscriptions from private individuals to no 
less an amount than 60,000/. According to Mr. Rice the 
public grant of 20,000/. had occi^ioned u total expenditure 
of 48, U 1/., by which pehnanent means of instruction had 
^'' provided for 30,366 children. T^e right honourable 
gmtleman further remarked, that the suggeition which had 
OMn throNvn out for the establishment of normal schools, 
that 16 , of schools for the professional education of teachers, 
opinion, Well deserved to bo adopted; 
uin that he hoped his noble friend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, would wthorize him, before the olose of the 
pr66tft(!t teasion, to j^ke some proposition to the 'Hou^ on 

Oh Mr. Roebuck brought forward lus motlou 


for the appointment of a select committee to inquire into the 
political condition of the Canadas. The honourable mem- 
ber introduced his proposition in an elaborate speech, in 
which he endeavoured to show that the province of J..ower 
Canada was in such a state of exaspci\.tion and disturbanco 
as approached nearly to open revolt. He did not, however, 
bring forward any facts to make it appear that this state of 
things extended to the other province ; and Mr. Stanley, 
in his rc'ply, also contended, that even in reference', to tho 
})ortion of the colony to which the statements that had been 
addressed to tho House Nvere in some degri'e applicable, 
they wore greatly exaggerated* Mr. Roebuck finall) with- 
drew his motion, and a Comirnttco was appointed “ to in- 
quire and report to the House how far the grievances com- 
plained of, in the )ear 1828, on the pari of certain inhabit- 
ants ot* Lower Canada, have been redressed.” 

In the hitter part of the evening. Lord AUhorp laid before 
the House the ministeual scheme for the commutation ot 
tithes. Wc have detailed the leading proMsions of this 
proposed measure in another place. Tho resolution moved 
by Lord Althorp was carried after a short debiuc ; and the 
bill founded upon it has since been brought in. 

On the 10th, in the House of Lirds, the Lord Chancellor^ 
in moving for certain returns on the |sul)ji‘Cl of education, 
entered at considerable length into the evisting stale of 
popular education in this country, and into the defence of 
ins own conduct in having abandoned the principle which 
he had formerly advocated, of a sjstem of general education 
I to be established and maintained by llic state. He con- 
tended, on a comparison of returns Which he had oblainocl 
from different parts of the kingdom in 1818, with others ob- 
tained in 1833-4, that such a progress was actually making 
in the multiplication of schools by the voluntary exertions 
of the public, that it was both unnece.ssary and would be in- 
expedient for the legislature to interlere in tlie matter. He 
intimated, ho\4ever. that he should have no objeetkm to the 
institution, by the state, of normal schools, such as existed 
in France and Prussia; but with this exception, he expressed 
himself of opinion, that an occasional small grant, like those 
voted in the last and the present session, in aid of private 
subscriptions, was all the aid or encouragement to the edu- 
cation of the people that the government could properly or 
safely offer. We ihtik that, admitting the increase in the 
number of schools to be as great us is assumed, his lordship 
infers too much from that tact, when he takes it as a satis- 
factory proof that popular education is proceeding, in all 
respects, as well as could bo desired. At the most, it only 
goes to show* that probably more children are taught now, 
than were taught fiflecn years ago, to read, write, and cipher. 
It is no evidence of any extension of tho higher and only 
valuable e<lucation bestowed upon all classes in Prussia and 
France. His lordship ^acknowledged^ indeed, that his re- 
turns threw no light upon the description of ediwation re- 
ceived at the schools which appeared to so fast increasing 
in number. *' It was to he i^dRectedi** h® retdarked, ** thpt 
idl was not gold which so all was not education 

which.looked likie it, ^ wlibals wett.planMIf 

many children roign^ appeat iQ4arke]|Lj6e dqora in a 
ing as they entered, tina tUOir busy Bha might ha hoara 
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the walls throughout the day, and they might flock 
around at they departed at the eventide ; yet, for want of 
attention being paid to the means of education, no great 
iwnefft might result.” The subjoet, however, is undoubtedly 
surrounded with considerable difliculties. 

In the course of this evening, Lord John Russell stated 
ID the Ilouse of Commons, in answer to an inquiry by 
Colonel Evans, that it was the fixed intention of tbc govern- 
ment to persevere in pressing the local courts' bill, and the 
hill abolishing imprisonment for debt, through parliament 
uunng the present session. 

On the 1 7th Lord Altliorp exjdained to the House the 
plans of the government on the iAj^rtsint siil^cct of the 
reform of the poor-laws, and obtained leave to bring in a 
hill to carry his propositions into effect* We refer the reader 
to a preceding page for an analysis of this bill. It has since 
been read a first lime and printed ; but has not yet under- 
gone any formal discussion. An interesting debiite then 
took place on a motion by Colonel Williams, fur an address 
requesting his Majesty to signify hig^pleasuro to the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge that they should no longer 
demand from persons faking degrees (except in divinity) any 
declaration of conformity to the Church of England. This 
motion, however, was afterwards wiUidrawn, on Mr. G. W. 
Wood moving for leave to bring in a bill to effect the same 
object. Mr. WockI's proposition was strongly opposed 
by different members ; hut on tjie division the' numbers 
were 185 for, and only 41 against it. The bill accordingly 
has since been hjjougljt in. 

On the ISth a message Jia\ing been received from bis 
Majesiy communicating the intention entertained of taking 
measures for regulating and limiting the numbers of the 
meraberh of the several orders of the Bath, it was nioved'iii 
committee h) Mr. Stanley that compensatiyii should be 
made out of the consobflated fund to certain oflic-crs of the 
order who would be d(‘pri\ed of their fees under the new 
arrangements. This proposition gave rise to a short debate, 
hut It was c\eiitually assented to. Afterwards in a com- 
mit too of supply a grant of HA)7h!. was moved for Maynootb 
College, and warmly opposed by .several members ; but it 
was carried on a division hy a majority of 137 to 11. 

Oil Monday the 21st, the presentation hy the Duke of 
Gloucester of a petition signed b> 258 members of the 
senate ol the UiVnor.Mly of Cambridge against the admis- 
sion of piss(yitcrs degrees, gnvAxisc to a long and ani- 
mated debate. A similar petition was presented -at the 
early sitting of the IIou‘-n of Commons by Mr. Goulburn. 
In the evening Lord AltIioi[i brouglit forward the luiiiisterial 
jdaii for the cMmction of elmreh-rates, which ue have e.v- 
plained edsewhere. In the debate wlik h ensued, the niera- 
bers iv]ireseiiling the opinions of tlio Dissenters expressed 
m general uni} a \ery (jualified ajiprobation of the measure. 
Ihisoveiiing, also, tlie Hertford borough bill was read a 
third time and passed. 

During the remainder of this week, at the close of which 
we now s\ rite, the ITouse (d Commons has been occupied 
in the discussion of a motion made by Mr. O Connell on 
Tuesday, for a select comiiiittoe to inquire into the means 
by which the Union with Ireland was effected, the effects it 
has produced, and the consequences of continuing it. The 
debate, alfbongh it has been four times adjourned, is not 
yet concluded. 


FRANCE. 


Tub association suppression bill passed the Chamber of 
at the end of March, by a majority of 246 to 154. 

The Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 170 to 168, an- 
nulled a treaty concluded in 1831 by the Duke de Broglie 
and General Sebastiani. and refused to grant the sum which 
the ministry were pledged to pay to the United States as an 
indemnity for the injuries inflicted during the lost war, by 
the French upon Araericun ships ond commerce. The sum 
agreed to, as full compensatioq did not exceed one million 
sterling. 

After having slreriiiously hut vainly laboured to procure 
from the Chamber the ratification of his arrangement, De 
Broalie (as minister of foreign affairs) resigned. His ex- 
amine was followed by Sebastiani, yrho wa# a member of the 
cabinet without having any portfolio, qr espeehil duties, 

After tbes^ resigmitions tne midtiito Ire-modefl^; 
Ataong flke rec^iit!iii|)secution8.of ine ptess, tiie editor of 


the ‘ Gazette de Frtmbe,* fl Oarlist paper, has been tried for 
a libel on Louts PhilipM^fllr the young D^ke of 

Bordeaux Henry V.-^and*fldrt™ng m question me legality 
of paying taxes to the existing government. Moved by tW 
evident weakness and imbeeility of this party, the jurj’ have 
given UD acquittal. 

M. Lionne, the editor of the ‘ Tribune,' the most stirring 
and violent of a party which is acknowledged by all f ram^ 
to be much more formidable than the ‘Carlist/ has been ^ 
visited with more severity. For a libel bn the subject of 
pobtroal assoiMations, and for espousing and encouraging the 
cause of the Mutuellistes and revolfed workmen of Lyons, ^ 
he has been coitdemned to five years' imprisonment, and to 
a fine of about looOL The otiico where the tribune was 
printed has also been scaled, and government has withdrawn 
the printer s patent, without which he cannot prosecute his 
calling. 

Certain discussions in the Chambers on the affairs of 
Algiers, have fully proved that the occupation of that place 
and its dependencies i"* a losing concern — that it costs 
enormous sums to the French nation who derive no benefit 
from it; while the native population, whether Moors, Arabs, 
or Kab}les, are in all respects in an infinitely worse situa- 
tion, than they were in under the old Dev. 

In our last monthly retrospect we announced with plea- 
sure that the workmen had returned to their occupations, 
and that riots had ceased at Lyons. A few days later, how- 
ever, that unfortunate city became the scene of horrors and 
desolation almost equal to those it sustained under the 
French Republic and Collot d*Herbois in 1793. It has 
been once more the arena of a friglitful civil war— barri- 
cudcb have been rai.sed — blood has llowSTH^^rrents in the 
streets— the courts of justice have been dosSiL^ aiid h ll 
businebs and industry interrupted for more than a weePflf^ 
this, the second city of France. 

On the 5th of April, when some of the workmen were to 
ho tried for former riots, or for their connexion with the 
illegal society called the Mutuellistes, whieb aimed not 
merely at imposing laws on iheir (the workmen’s) employ era 
but at presenbing a new form of government for France, 
the deplorable disturbances commenced. At an early hour 
an immense throng bcbct the conrt of justice, which was also 
soon crowded by angry men, who interrupted the pr<»ceed- 
ings b\ their clamours, while the sbobts and threats of the 
mob witliDut, meant for intimidation, rendered the voices of 
lawyers, prusoners, and witnesses, almost inaudilde. Thus 
nrcumsi'inced llie pre-sident of the court proposed that the 
hall, at least should be c-leared, and the trial earned on W'ltli 
clo5,ed doois. Such a measure was opposed by the pro- 
curcur du Rui, and hy the groans and hisses of the mass of 
the audienro. The discussions which ensued ended by 
postponing the trial until llie Dth of April. 

When the court broke up, the crowd without made a 
Violent attack oivtbc witnesses who had deposed against the 
Mutuellist prisoners. 

Lawyers in their gow'iis, (French lawyers do not wear 
wigs) rubhed into the midst of the mob to protect these 
witnesses, and even the Procureur du Roi eollared one of 
the rioters. Nt) call was made on the military, and the 
judicial and civil authorities were evidently anxious to pre- 
vent any violent collision. But during thib unseemly tur- 
moil, a brigadier of gensduriHos was heard to say, that if 
he had but forty men like himself, he would presently 
reduce the ranaille to order. He had scarcely uttered The 
WHirds when a host of workmen set upon him, tore off kis 
order from his breast, bis aiguiletles from his shouldetSp 
seized his sabre, and with insulting expressions tbreiv it 
into the river. The officer was saved from being torn, 
to pieces himself by some respectable citizens, who took 
him into one of their houses and defended him there. 
The ill-timed bravado of this man was, undoubtedly, a greak 
provocation to the people, while the treatment he rcceiVeqitm^ 
of a nature to exasperate qU soldiers, and the French, 
have such high notions of military dignity, most 
This little incident, added to one or two others»4iontriilu4«d^ 
greatly to inffamo the fury of both parties* who, in the end* 
fought most mercilessly against each otW, 

As the crowd would not dU]^, the unner antluritiM at 
length gave orders tl»at some in&ntn of On line stiould 
advance to the t|k( p«irt of Justice ir 

wtuated .^ A ng Axed haj-one^^ 

but the w^kmit silllR^ Tkje docstiion soldiers as brotheriNi' 
and romaii^ oompany advan^ In 
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the same manner, yet still no collision took place. On the 
contrary, parts of the multitude quietly withdrew, and 
fathers placod refreshments for the tr^ps before the doors of 
wine-houses. Seeing all quiet, the officers ordered 
them to remove their Axed bayonets, and then the soldiers 
partook of what was offered to them. 

At this spectacle, some of the more timid citizens of 
Lyons expressed their fears that the troops were gained 
ever hy the associations, and would not act 'against tha 
Workmen. The officers in command soem never to have 
entertained any apprehensions of the sort. Before evening, 
every thing was tranquil in Lyons. 

On the following day, however (the Gth^f April), there 
was a great deal or excitement, occasioned by the funeral!of 
a chairman of a Mutuellist club. The members of toe 
Society of the Rights of Man, and other associations, at- 
tended in great numbers. Intemperate speeches were made 
over the grave by workmen, and money w,as 'collected for 
men wounded or taken prisoners during the preceding dis- 
turbances.^ The mourners retired, singing Republican 
songs, which they continued to do during the greater part 
of Iho night. An officer and a platoon were reviled and 
taunted with being the tools of traitors and of tyrants. 

Two days of comparative calm then succeeded, but on the 
morning of the 9th, the day Axed for the continuation of 
the interrupted trial, at about eleven o'clock, an immense 
mass of armed men arrived and presently filled the large 
p/acff or square of St. Jean, which had been almost empty a 
few minutes before. An orator arose out of this 
and read a paper declaring Louis Pliilia^* to ., 
king, and proclaiming a republic A I'ance, 

which was to be. p- ' V • i ^ 

Both the rv.-v‘^LV and the civil authorities present seem 
stating that liie first musket was fired by the 
iilsurgents, but tliis is denied by the opposition newspapers. 
To us the question does not appear important. From the 
decided military manner in which the deluded workmen 
came to the scene of action, and from other circumstances, 
it was evident that theirs was not a m(*re demonstration — 
that the soldiers must cither fight against part of their 
fellow-citizens, or leave the whole of the south of France 
a prey to another revolution. We deplore the carnage ihht 
ensued, but we cannot see how bloodshed could have been 
avoided. # 

^ A few words]wit.li respect to tlic localities may aid our readers 
in understamling the nature of the contest, and /w/rit could 
he so long maintained by tlie workmen. Lyons, wlucli, with 
its suburbs of Croix Rousse, La Guillotiere, La Favonicre, 
&c., contains a population of 100,000 souls, is situated at 
the junction of the rivers Rhone and Saone. Tlie Saone, a 
broad, deep, and rapid stream, traverses it in its length, and 
the Rhone washes other parts of the city. Bridges across 
these rivers afford communication between different parts of 
the city and the suburbs, and hence the^e bridges were 
olistinately contested by the troops and the workmen. On 
both sides of the river there are places, or free, open square.s, 
upon the greater part of which several streets open from 
^different points. Through those streets the insurgents 
-Wild make their approaches on the pi,aces where the troops 
were deployed, and through them they could retire when 
beaten. A sad experience taught the soldiers not to follow 
them through those streets, which are, for the greater part, 
long, narrow, and crooked, with strong stone houses of 
ffve or six stories, and with numerous \vindows, on either 
side. This is particularly the case in the old part of the 
town, which is the manufacturing district, where the work- 
men made their longest stand. 

If General Aymar, to whom this difficult command fell, 
had engaged his troops in these streets at first, he would 
have been defeated as surely as Marmont was beaten m 
Paris in 1830. Added to these features, which render 
Lyons a critical ground for such operations as the troops 
nod to perform, several of the suburbs are on eminences 
w banks of the rivers, and are not only very 

Oetensible positions, but gird in and command a great por- 
xion otthe town. Now the workmen were in possession of 

places from the oom- 
mencement of the affair, the number of the troops employed 
means adequate to keep them all, and to de- 
fend the anterior of the city. 

it. ^ confiiot began in one 

. workmen were be«en off at the 
Axst atAaok, and the prefect, or chief magistrate^ seeing that 


they were raising barricades en all tidea, ordered the troopf 
to advance upon those in some of the more open streets. 
The sc^dierjr sueceedad in destroying those they marched 
upon, notwithstanding a murderous fire. A condensed 
and serious action took place in the square of the prefecture. 
The workmen intrench^ themselves in an unfinished but 
strong building. Whence they were dislodged only by artil- 
lery. Even after they had fled from this point, two other 
buildings of still greater strength remained to be reduced 
by cannon-ball atid shells before the troops were masters of 
this part of the town. At one large house, which was filled 
from the ground (loor to the attic with workmen, who fired 
with all the precision of riflemen, many were killed, and a 
considerable number made prisoners. The prisoners almost 
to a man came out of the house besmeared with blood and 
blackehed with gunpowder. 

At tlic same time, hard fighting was going on at several 
of the bridges, in the Place des Torreaiix, and at the school 
of Croix Rousse. For five hours the cannon and musketry 
scarcely ceased for a minute. On most points the insur- 
gents wore obliged to retire, and they passed the night as 
if it had been one of repose after their usual labours in tho 
factories, without making any new effort. 

On the second day they not only maintained their 
ground within the city, but increased their number and 
their barricades. 

On the third day they (\^ovo the troops from some of tho 
suburbs they had occupied, ditstroyed tW(‘ *>*^1 '^pbs. nnd near- 



pears certain that the goneral'was for a short time in doubt 
whether he should not withtlraw bis troops from Lyons. 

On the fourth day, however, allHirs woreji very dilferent 
aspect. By a succession of rapid and well-concent rated 
movements, the troops, after long and desperate fighting, 
remained completely victorious except iiftlie heart of tho 
old town, whither the insurgents retired*, and shut them- 
selves up in the strong lofty houses. 

Though beaten and disheartened — though tin* victory 
was decided— these desperate men kept up tlu' insurrection 
until the 15th of April, when it was finally suppressed, and 
the city was restored to a sad tran(iuiUity\ 

Many year-^ must pass before Lyons can recover from tho 
losses and injuries she , has sustained. The .wtirkmen at- 
tacked and destroyed the property in the houses of all tho 
merchants and manufacturers who were unpopular with 
them. The best of the public edifices, the Hotel de Villo 
or Town Hull, the fine old cathedral, and several other 
churches, before the very altars of which the struggles of 
despair were prolonged, have been almost entirely ruined. 
Tlie elegant modern dwelling-houses and hotels on tho 
Place de Bellecour have been rent and riddled with cannon- 
balls and shot, and nearly every part of the town and 
suburbs bears equally melancholy evidence of what has 
happone<l. 

The loss between killed and wounded sustained by the 
troops is stated at 2000, and it is calculated that from GOOD 
to 8000 of the insurgents have been killed or wounded. 

The cannonading had not ceased at Lyons when another 
attempt was made to render Paris also the scene of civil 
warfare. The arguments of the republican journalists, tho 
loudly expressed sympathy of a certain portion of the inha- 
bitants of the capital for the cause of the workmen at Lyons, 
the uncertainty as to how and when that struggle might 
terminate, and the ^ell-known desperation of a faction, had 
all rendered it incumbent on the government to strengthen 
the garrison of Pans. We cannot see why Louis Philippe 
was to be blamed for doing this at such a crisis, or even fer 
reviewing, as he did, on the morning of the 13th of April, 
the troops that had been concentrated— for this review waa 
intended to prevent an insurrection by an exhibition of tha 
overpowering force the king hod at command, and ready to 
act. Some of our newspaper writers, however, liy the en- 
tire blame of what happened upon this review, and upon the 
king and government. 

On Sunday tho 13th of Apnl, the imeute began at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, on some of the quays on the Seine, 
and in the Place du Cbatelot„ whence it sfion smead to the 
populous streets of St. Martin and St. Denis. The imme- 
^ate cause of the explosion is said to have been the arrest 
in the streets of two or three riotous tv^viduals. By six in 
the evening, *a orqwd of workmen flNitD the querten of 
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and tlia Fauxbourgs had prraared tbemBeWes &r 
Tiolenqe. They began their operatioxta by taldng up the pave- 
inont of the streets^ seizing omntbusesy ooaeli^ and cabri* 
diets, to convert into barricades, and by attempting to gain 
possession of the windows of the houses from which to Are 
on the troops ; but they had not in their favour» as they had 
in 1830, the gonoral good wishes or indiflerence of the in- 
habitants of Paris, ^ich alone can render* such tactics 
available against well-organized troops in proper nuinbers. 

Before nine o'clock, 20,000 regular troops and 20,000 
national guards were under arms. During the night, num- 
bers of the national guards camp in from the Banlieux of 
Paris, which have been distinguished these several years by 
a good spirit, and love of peace and order. There was some 
fighting on both sides of the Seine, and the affair lingwed 
on throughout the night but as day broke, and disclosed 
tho force of the troops and artillery brogght against them, 
tho iiisurgonts abandoned all their barricades, and confusedly 
retreated to obscure houses in narrow streets and alleys, 
where they were soon blockaded on all sides, and compelled 
to surrender. Wo regret to say that several acta of cruel 
vengeance were committed on the insurgents, not so much, 
it sliould appear, by tho regular troops as by the national 
guard*,, u’ho had suflered severely, and had heard of several 
of their fellow -citizens and companions in arms being mas- 
sacred in cold blood by the mob. It is said they confounded, 
in their rage, the innocent with the guilty ; and this is very 
probable, and indeed a natural consequence of such a system 
of M’jirfaro. 

Though the iTorrofs were insignificant compared wath 
those of Lyons, during the night of Sunday, and Monday 
morning, Jbiri'* presented some dreadful scenes. When the 
Dukes of Orb aiis and Chartres rode to the scene of actien 
at an early hour in the morning, they were hailed by the 
troops and tin* national guards, but some of tlfe insurgents 
deliberately fin'd at them from a w'lndow. The king, after 
TO vie wing a large body of troops in the Place de Carousel, 
rod c to the disturbed (luarters about noon, but before he 
armed the insiirgonfs were disposed of. By Monday 
evening, nearly 10,000 regular troops of all kinds, besides 
national guards, whose steadiness and fidelity admitted of 
no doubt, were at Paris and the suburbs. 

In conchuliug its account of the success of the govern- 
ment, one of the Paris papers (‘ Le Temps') says, “May 
God grant that this triumph of order may not cost us too 
much of our fibcrty !” We join in’this prayer with all our 
hearts; hut it ought to bo impressed on the minds of the 
French people*, that liberty and order must be alike exposed 
unless they cun pre\ cnt these perennial attempts of a party, 
representing no vert large portion of the public, to change 
the government hy force. 

Besides the numerous prisoners taken with arms in their 
Lands, man) have been arrested in Paris since the conflict. 
These men are not to be tried by the usual courts and by 
juries, but by a spe(;tal commission appointed by the 
Chamber of Peers. 

As a further woful consequence of the events wo have 
bosiily sketched, Marshal Soult, the war minister, insists 
on the ne(;c8sity of raising the army to 360,000 foot and 
65,000 horse ; and, iti adiUtion to the heavy sums already 
granted for that part of the service, he deminids fourteen 
and a half millions of francs for the year 1834, and twenty- 
two and a half millions lur 1835. 

The task of making now laws for the repression and 
pinishment of future insurrections has been allotted to 
M. Persil, who is likely to err on the sida of severity rather 
than on that of moderation. 


» SPAIN. 

Although a body of Carlists surprised and entered the 
city of Vittoria, where they massacred 19G prisoners,' their 
party seems rather to have lost than gained ground. They 
could not maintain themselves in Vittoria, and that coi/p-de- 
viain produced no military results. 

Impelled, it is supposed, ^ poverty, the q^ueen-regenthas 
begun church-reforming. This, in Spain, is a critical sub- 
ject to touch, yet, as far as government has hitherto pro- 
ceeded, their measures appear wise and ^moderate. The 
queen-regenVs decree states, ^ 

1. That the provision for all prebendanes, o^nonnes, and 
other ecclesiastical bodies not immediately ^Qonn^ted with 
the cure of souls, shall be suspended. 


2. That the revenues of those that become vacant are "to 
be exolusively applied,, in the. terms of the papal bufis oil 
the subject, to the bxtinction of the. national debt. 

3. That government resetves to itself the faculty of dis-^ 
posing of individual benefices for the purpose of rewarding 
such eminent services as mky be rendered either to church, 
or slate, or eduoation. 

The cabinet still finds difficulties in. raising such a loan 
as is indispensable to the wants of the country. In spite of 
the Carlist insurgents in the provinces* Madrid remains per- 
fectly quiet, the good citizens seeming almost indiffisrent to^ 
the petty partisan \fbrfaro. M. Sarmento, the envoy from. 
Donna Maria, Uas been well received at court, and the 
amicable relations* between tho young Queen of Portugal^ 
and the Regent of Spain seem now to bo much strengthened 
and more declared. By recent intelligence fresh troops 
were to march to the Portuguese frontiers, and a coims of 
2000 men was tp make another irruption in search of Don- 
Carlos. M. Perez dc Castro, a distinguished Spaniard, haa 
been nominated minister to the court of Donna Maria. 

Tlie long expected royal statute for the convocation of th* 
Cortes was at last published on the 13th of April. It is a 
singular omission, that, among all its details, it does not fix 
the date when this body, or rather these bodies, shall meet. 

It is expected, however, that an express decree will deter- 
mine this at an early period. The statute^ seems to .give 
satisfaction to all moderate Spaniards. 

The general Cortes are to be composed of two Estamentos 
or Estates, viz. the Pioceres, or Peers, and the ProcuradoreSt- 
or Deputies of the Kingdom. 

The Estate of Peers is to consist of the archbishops and 
bishops of Spain, the grandees of Spain, the iiluhs of Cas- 
tile, of an undetermined number of men illustrious by tho 
employment they have held as ministers, ambassadors, ge- 
nerals, judges, Stc., and by their previous serNiccs to their 
(ountry ; of landed proprietors and great merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, who have an annual income of 70,000 reals, 
and who have been previously deputies of the kingdom ; of 
public teachers and professors, and cultivators of science and 
literature, who have acquired celebrity, and possess an an- 
nual income of 70,000 reals, w'hethcr derivable from private 
pr^jicrty or a salary paid by the state. 

All must hove completed twenty-five years before they 
can take their seats. • 

Among the grounds of exclusion is the existence of any 
mortgage on the estates of tho grandees ! 

The Estate of Deputies is to be composed of persons freely 
chosen according to the law of elections. 

Every deputy must be a native of the kingdom, or tha 
son of Spanish parents ; he must be thirty years old, have* 
an annual income of 12,000 reals, and must bo bom in the 
pro^ ince for which he is named, or must have resided in it 
at least two years previously to his election ; he must also 
possess within the province, either in town or country, pro- 
perty which shall produce half the income necessary to 
deputy. Here, again, no proprietor whose estates are en- 
cumbered with mortgage is eligible. 

By chapter 5, article 24, it is established that the right os 
convoking, proroguing, and dissolving the Corte8,_shffll be^ 
long exclusively to the sovereign. 

By article 31 of the same chapter, it is decreed, that the^ 
Cortes shall not have the right of deliberating on any su^ 
ject which shall not be expressly submitted to their exami^ 
nation in virtue of a royal docree. But a supplementanr 
article provides that this is not to prejudice the right whidb 
always teas exercised by the national Cortes of offering 
titums to the sovereign. 

Die sessions of both houses are to be public, except iik 
certain cases to be defined by their own regulations 

PORTUGAL. 

No groat or decibivo moveipents have been made bf A# 
Pedroites, who have, however, gained some minor advnxi* 
tages, for the best of which they are indebted to Adoring 
Napier. ^ 

That distinguished officer, amoQg otltev pteces on th| 
northern coast of Portugal, h^s thk^ Qp^nha, Viana^anl 
ValcncadoMinho ; and it is Ihit^befiireibis he bao 

made himself master of Figtten% |L,aen*pQrt F^iolx 

tho Miguelites have freqii^y e^ved suppli^ 

Costello Branco, a atreng te^ and the capital of a^ pmt 
vince, Monte- Alegre in Tras os Montes, and some other 
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towns, hare spontaneously declared themselves for the oon- 
stitution and the youug queen. 

< In the south the queen's troops under Bernard da Sa 
sustained a check. A division of the constitutional army 
♦advanced from St. Ube’s, and took the important town of 
Aloacer da Sa, without meotinfir with any resistance. 

‘ Two thousand men from Oporto planted the queen's 
colours on Braga, but they only gained possession of an 
rmi>ty town. Nearly all the inhabitants hod riin away, 
rajT\ jng their property with them. 

We hear no more talk of the Portuguese Cortes. Will 
the example of the queen 'regent of Sgain hasten its con- 
vocation? But the Cortes of Portugal can .scaivcly bo 
complete until the Miguelites are dispossfessed of all tlic 
towns and districts they still hold or control. 

It is asserted that considerable numbers of Spanish Car- 
lists have entered Portugal in' aid of Dons Miguel and 
Carlos. 

BELGIUM. 

Wp; regret to state that Brussels 1ms been again disgraced 
by riot, plunder, and barbarous destruction. 

When the Dutch government was overthrown by the 
revolution of 1830, among other things retained by the 
Belgians were several fine English horses, the property of 
the Prince of Orange. It was lately resolved to dispose of 
these horses by a public sale, and this was thought a proper 
opportunity by some of the Flemish nobility to show their 
respect to the son of their late king, or their own liberality, 
in restoring what they might have considered as indeli- 
cately appropriated by their countrymen. Accordingly they 
entered into a subscription for the purpose, bought up the 
horses, and sent them to the Dutch court at the Hague. 

Although party spirit may have had much to do in this 


liberality, still we think, that so iar there was nothing to 
blame on the side of these nobles ; but it certainly wae, at 
the least, imprudent for them to publish, os they did a few 
days (filer, and when the Belgians were much excited by 
the miUtary promenades of the Dutch on their frontiers, an 
advertisement calling upon the friends of the House of 
Nassau to join in a subscription in order to make. up part 
of the amount of their outlay. This conduct, however, can- 
not excuse what followed. 

The populace of Brussels having obtained, by moans of 
the advertisement, a clue to the individuals who had taken 
part in these procetwlings, rose tumultuously on the 5th of 
April, and broke into, the houses of the Prince do Ligne, 
the Duke d'Ursel, and fourteen other gentlemen designated 
as of the Orange party. The destruction of furniture, 
pictuv^a, and other valuable property, was continued (luring 
the next day, though 3,000 irffantry, and 1,500 of the 
king's body guards, were in the city all the time. 

The conduct, the negligence, or the connivance (for it 
has been called both) of I^opold and his government has 
been severely criticised, and turned to party pm-poscs ; but 
the king was placed in embarrassing circuiiistanccs. for 
whicli allowances ought to ho made, and policy as vvell as 
humanity might have prevented him from emplo} ing the 
military aixainst the people. 

When the king went out at the head of liis troops to show 
that no such extreme violence was contemplated, he ad- 
vanced only accompanied by a few olhcers, and spoke with 
the rioters. * They received him with the loudest acclama- 
tions, and soon after, and without bloodshed, the city was 
restored to tranquillity. 

The government has r(*cently expelled from the country, 
on twenty-four hours' notice, several foreign residiMits at 
Brussels, who had in different manners rendered themselves 
obnoxious. 


: CHRONICLE 

Nov. 16, By the Canton papers whicli come down to this date, I 
it appears that the distress occusiuiicd by the violent overflowing of 
the waterN, and incessant ruins, was not confined to Canton nloiic, ; 
hut was felt generally throughout the country. The city of Clikii- 
chow hud been almost enth efy destruy^ed, *18,000 liouses having . 
been swept away by the water from the mouiitaiiis burbting through ! 
a ravine upon the tov^. Numerous jiersons were driMvned on . 
fhe occasion. A forced subscription had been prdered by the go- ' 
vemment to nlleviute ilie distress of the lower orders, and to repair 
fbe difierent embankments. The several companies were culled 
upon fur sums in proportion to their cnpitals ; the Hong merchants 
were rated at 80,00U dollars; the silk and cotton merchants, as 
well as the salt-merchants, at 40,000 ; the government collecting 
altogether a nura of about 1 ,600,001) dollars. The local nntliuri- 
ties had solicited the govemmeiit to (qieii the granaiies fur public 
use, as a famine was much apprehended, but no aubwer hud been 
returned up to the date of the advices. 

Dfc. 18. Letters and papers from Bombay to this date State that 
the insurrectionary' movement still continued in Gwalior ; and, if 
the accounts are to be relit'd on, had assumed a threaten ng 
aspect, fur it is stated that no less than 30,000 insurgents were 
under arms, with forty pieces of ordnance. Niue regiments of 
rfipalar troops liad been sent sgainst them, under tlie command 
of Colonel J^ptist, who had succeeded in restoiing {mrtial tran- 
quillity ; but, as the number of the riotous and dibcontented was so 
superior, much appreheasion was entertained for a cuntiniiance of 
it. Thu Rajahs of Uncara and Bhoondoe are said to have been 
pi^ring considerable forces ta^rronge, by' force of arms, some 
misunderstauding which existe^lietween them. Lucknow bad 
again been visited by the cholera, where, during o^e week, no less 
than 1,200 persons fell victims to it. 

Jan. IG. 8ir Benjamin D’Urban, the newly-appointed governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope^ arrived there this day, and was received 
with all the lionours due to hi« rank. On being sworn in, ||^e 
king's commission was read, which stated that in future all gover- 
nors of the Cape were to be assisted by a legislative and executive 
n.sHemb1y ; the former to condst of not Jess than fen nor morp 
than twelve persons, exclusive of the^overnor, of whom five should 
at all times be persons holding appomtmeuts within the settlement. 
Tile five official persons weso to be the ofiKcer of the forces next in 
command to the governor, the colonial secretary, the treasurer, 
auditor, and attoruey-gepesal j the others, to be named by llie go- 
WPpr, were to be laodmi proprietore or mereliaats wlio had been 
^ least two yeare in the colony^ , The executive council was to l>e 
avnpooed official persons above-nenthmed, without any other 
i< pWo Wi IwwteUigemhadmvengfmetalsatiifactiDntk^ 
49pdtea9tllepHi(it, M it was'loohed upon as awearuesi wn 
legMitive MMibly heing MtablMAiadiq the colony. j 


OF EVENTS. 

20. By accounts from the Cape of Good Ifo))® to this date, wc 
learn that a meeting of the principal colonists had been held for 
the purpose of drawing up a |H*titiun to his Majesty, ]n-:iying that a 
settlement inij>ht be made at Port Natal, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, the vicinity of which is staled to he pecubsily tavoiirable 
fur agiicultural uiidertukingK, while its proximity to the sea, and 
Its position as regarded the neigliboiinng tiibev, afforded the means 
. of c irrying on to a considerable extent an internal and external 
j trade. The petition wa.s unanimously .agreed to. 

3. The correspondent of the * Times* at Alexandiia, in a 
letter of this date, says, that Mehemet .\li has nt last created a 
military power capable of witliutanding the nttneks of the Sultan. 
Jii the arsenal, as well as among the troops, the utmost activity 
continues, as if a new conflict was not far distant. It is said that 
to a demand for his disarming, Mehemet All has declnred his 
willingness to begin, provided he receives a guarantee from Franco 
or Gieat Biituin that lie is not to be attacked either by the Sultan 
or the Autocrat. Ibrahim Paclm was exiojcled to arrive in Egypt 
immediately. The Syrians arc desciilieil as diiisaiisfied with his 
rule, and the ex.imple of Alepim is ipioh'd, wlieie, when he or- 
dered u levy, the ]H‘ople offered money to he exempted — he took 
the money, and then ordered the levy. Tlui act is said to liave 
produced exasjieratiun and revolt, which ended with executions of 
the ringleaders Mehemet All’s troops have been NurceSKful in 
Ihe Hedjaz. There is a report in circulation rospocting the loss 
of a vessel in the Red Sea, having on hoard a number of officers, 
among whom were several Europeans, designed for an expedi-* 
tion carried on against some part of Arabia. Tlw city of Bag- 
dad is now blockaded by the neighbouring Arab tribes, and 
reduced to the greatpst straits from want of provisions. There 
are numbers of refugees at Alexandria eager for employment, 
from Poland, NapleC, and Piedmont, and also some French 
Carlists. Mehemet Ali published a notice some time since, that 
he could not employ the Polish refugees. This was attributed to 
a wish to conciliate Russia, and General Dembinski, whose accept'* 
once of employment from the viceroy U stated to have arisen from 
a wish to serve his countiymen, has .resigned, and is now about to 
return to France, accorouanied 4jb:Some Poles lately arrived. 
Mehemet All having paid -5000 to the Sultan, under tho 

name of a present, the latter demsndli 30,000 additioDol, as arrears - 
of taxes due to the Porte. ThiH ^re 7000 ready, which may be> 
sent if tranquillity be preserved Ihe Kost between the Great 
Powers. Mehennet AU proves to be content with his present 
position as a tributary/* not a sul:^ei*’ to ihe Ports ; but likr 
immense pvepamlions wolild tisein^o ibdieete that be waits bOt k 
favourable pppoctuoity Of mdepsndtiice, wnd 

ihe Turks to fttsirfats o ep M» tdy» iHiila he wstoUishof 4tfi ArtdK^ 
Egyptiao djrinstf « 
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15. The opposition party in the parliament of Lower Canada 
has Assumed a very bold attitude in reference to the government. 
A call of the House was made on this day, when seventy resolutions 
were proposed, strongly condemnatory of the proceedings Lord 
Aylmer the governor, and the despatches of Mr. I^a^ey. The 
extracts irom these despatches, which had been laid before the 
House, are character! zed as inbiilting and inconsiderate to such a 
<!egree that no legally^nstitiited ^dy, although its functions 
were infinitely inferior to those of legislation, could or ought to 
tolerate them. Subsequently nine articles of impeachment against 
Lord Aylmer were added to the above seventy, and a vote to mo- 
derate their warmth was negatived by 52 to 19. When the lust 
accounts left Quebec, twenty-three of the resolutions had been 
udopfetl in a committee of the whole Ho^ss. 

llesolutions against the removal of the deposits from the 
United States Bunk have passed the Senate at Washington, with 
only nnedi'ffieiitient voice: but the President still remains iiifleAble, 
and is supported by the House of Representatives. * 

March 4. The 8team*boat ‘ William Penn, plying between New 
York and Baltimore, when nearly opjiosite the Point House, was 
discovi red to be on fire. Every exertion was made to stop the pro- 
gress of the fiiunes, whicli spread with great rapidity from the tire- 
loom, and soon communicated to the fuel. The boat was then 
run on sliorc, and the passengers, amounting to IdO or ir>0, 
Jun>i)ed overboard. The scene proiiented was one of inexpressible 
dismay, and tliree lives were lost; a lady, a clergyman, and iin 
otliivi, who all jumped overhoiird abaft tlie wheel-house, where the 
water was deep, were drowned. The passengers all sntiered se- 
verely from the nature of the landing, it being very soff mild. 

5. A boat belonging to Fiudochty, yi the parish of Rathven. was 
lost on the coast of Caithness. Five widows and thiiteen helpless 
rhildren are iheishy left in very destitute and pitiable cucuiii- 
stance'^. 

11. Five villages in the district of Ncuschlos, near Gr.itz, 
weie ilest roved by fire. It broke out in the village of Olierprem- 
steJten, and a terrilde hurricane prevailing at the time, the H<iriy;s 
fipre.ul t(i fimr iieiglibouring villagos. The most strenuous exer- 
tions f.uled m arresting the fury of the confi.igr.itioifc, Only a few 
hoMsi s esc.ijied, wliich layout of the ilirectiun of the wind: 1’28 
houses, with tlieir stabV.s and barns, ore redm-eil to a heap of ruins 
No lives, however, were lost. 

Ui. The remains ot the fisherman Burnet, who was shot by the 
crew of the Fieiuh cutU'r, rKcunmil, ns mentioned in our last, were 
interred at Gorey, in Jersey. I'pwards of ’JOO persons attended 
the funer.il. 'llie captains and proprietors of oyster-vessels have 
entered into a lilieial subscription fur the widow and family. It 
appears that government is taking cognizance of tliis affair.^ 

17. Tlietown of Pembroke was lu u atattf of excitement bordering 
on not. in consequence of the death of a young man named Wil- 
liam Tiu^cotl, while he was the object of pursuit of a party of the 
preventi\e service belonging to the revenue cutter ‘Skylark.’ It 
is said, 111 the verilict of the coroner’s jury, that the deceased ran 
into Pemhiokc river in presence of the preventive ]>arty, and was 
there siifibiMted ; and that one of the party, who'-e name is iin- 
k'l iwii, filed a pistol at the deceased the instunt he run tntu the 
water. ’I'he popnl.ir irnlution rose to a great height, and some 
mischit‘f was dune by brick-bats and other missiles. Lieutenant 
Connor, coinmauder of the * Skylark,’ received a severe wound u.i 
the cheek. 

20 Ciginian papers state that the Sultan has given permission to 
the inli.ihitftnts of the Isle of Samos to goiern themselves on pay- 
ment of a tribute of 500,000 piastres; but as the revenues of the 
island are much reduced, the Sultaa will forego the ti ilmte for the 
first three years 

Sir John Jeficott, the principal in the fatal dud at Kveter, sur- 
rendered to t.iko his trial immediately after the wenmg of the 
commission of the Exeter assizes. Sir John eiitereiT the dock nc- 
rompuuied by bis brother and another gentleman. The* clerk of 
arral:,'tis having reoil the indictment charging him with tlie wilful 
muider of Dr. Ileiinis, Sir John pleaded “ not guilty.” There 
was no eviden'*e offered on the |>art of the prosecution, and the 
jury, under the direction of the judge, found lym “ not guilty.” 

22. The Lord Chief Justice was raised to the peeragf^ by the 
title of Baron Deiimau of Dove- Dale, in the^oiinty of Derby. 

23. Ten prisoners witc indicted at the Midlaiwf Circuit, Dejhy, 
for the murder of certain miners of the Red Soil Mine, Ashford, by 
setting fire to a quantity of straw, and by pouring u]>on it oil of 
cool, sulphur, and other combustibles, whicli, by their noxious 
fumes, suffocated several of the miners. This cireu nstance arose ' 
out of a dispute as to the property in certain cross veins of the 
“ Red Soil” and “ Magpie” mines, wliich ore contiguous to each 
other. The jury acipiitted all the prisoners, apparently on the 
ground that the mischief was not intentionally done. 

2G. Mr. John N. Reeve was tried at Norwich on the well-known 
charge of stealing somo sovereigns from the body nf Mrs. Pyne, 
ene of the ladies drowned on board the ‘ Eerl of Wemys * smaek, 
off Brancaster. The grand tgni^lto bdl against BJr. 
Reeve for stealing money from Mist Jodie’s rdwnle, edtd the 
evidence Atrainsl him on Ihe other chotge wos' so slight, Ihelt ho* 
was not called upon for his defence j and the 


in the fullest postihle tnaniter, declaring that he left the court 
without a staiu on his character* 

28. On Good Friday^ in oonseqiieDce of tlm wind blowing very 
strong from the westward^ and the tides being then about their 
extreme height, the water rofa. several feet above its usual level, and 
the lands below Ulvemton were inundated to a considerable extent. 
Many wheat fields were entirelV covered with suit water ; several 
walls and hedges were thrown down, and the rood leading along 
shore to^irds the canal foot was in many places completely broken 
up, and in others covered with gravel and large btoncs. The da- 
mage Siihtaiiieil is therefore very great. Considerable damage has 
been dune at Kuosbeck and Rampstde, by the sea washing away 

rtions of laud in some places, and in others almost covering whole 
Ids with stones and gravel. The sea was tremendous along the 
west side of \Valn%y, esjieciHlly a little above the south end. The 
surf broke against the land m liquid mountains, and the spray, 
being carried high into the atmosphere, flew several miles before it 
fell. There is great reason to fear tliut the sea will make a pat- 
sage across the island at no remote period. It is generally believed 
that this is theihigjiest tide which has occurred biuce April 1821. 

29. Several arrests have taken place at Berlin, and, it is said, a 
conspiracy woitliy of the fanaticism of the anarchical party was 
about to break out. Unifonns of gendarmerie and of the keejwrs 
of the Paluce-garden, were found at the rendezvous of these silly 
c.)nsp)r.itors. Several foreigneis who had resided here for a year 
past have l>een ordered to quit the city immediately, and the king- 
dom as soon as )H>ssible. It is said that the garrisons of the Rhe« 
nish provinces are to be reinforced. 

31. On Easter Monday a most disgraceful riot took place ill 
Abascragh, at the fair. Hundreds of Lord Ffrench’s tenantry 
were literally in a state of warfare with the people of the town. 
Skulls were laid hare, and bones broken ; some are despaired of. 
Stick-, spades, forks, and every species of weapon that could be 
hud were in requisition. There were but four police in the town, 
owing to the assizes. Tliey succcTdcd in arresting three of th« 
ringleaders, and the day after six men were lodged in the Bridewell 
of B.illinaslne. 

The sentence by default pronounced against General Romarino, 
and the other SardiniaiVBuhjects who took part in the attempt of 
Fcbru.iry last, has just been published. They have been found 
guilty of leze-majesty, and are ordered to be delivered over lo the 
chief executioner, to bo by him conducted on a court or market-day, 
with halters round their necks, by the open squares, and other ac- 
customed places of Chaml>ery,to the place of execution, to be there 
hung upon ii gallows erected for the purpose, till they are dead. 
Tkey aredurther sentenced to pay a fine of 50,000 livres, and de- 
clared to have incurred the penalties affixed to highway robbers of 
the first class, amongst whom their names are to be enrolleil. 

Several skeletons have been lately dug up in the parish of Stowe, 
Bucks ; one of coIivshuI size, and one having an untique gold ring 
round the bone of one finger. 

According to tlio Hanoverian papers, the celebrated German 
jurist, Feuerbach, who died lately at Frankfort, during a journey 
undertaken lor the benefit of his health, is now generally liebeved 
to have been poisoned- He was a kind patron of the untortiinato 
Caspar Hauser, and most zealous in his endeavours to .discover 
the murderers of that mysterious youth. 

yf/wi/ 1. A discovery was made that twelve convicts confined in 
Newgate had made very efiectual preparafions to break out on the 
north side of the prison. They had loosened the brick*woik, and 
cut round one of the stones so completely, that they could see into 
the street immediately beneath the cell. This was supposed to 
have been ettected in about two hours and a half, when the timely 
discovery was made by Mr. Cope, the governor. 

3. The sawyers who struck on the 1st of July last at Greenodt 

have at length discovereil the error of their ways, and oflered to 
return to their work iincondiHonally. Their places, however, hava 
lieen gradually supplied, and, like many others, they find their re- 
pentance to be too late. ^ 

— About two months since the workpeople in the employment 
of Mr. John Hidey, of Bramley, tiimed out, and have remained out 
ever since. Onr Thursday, however, four girls who had been 
amongst the tum-oiits resumed work. This was not in accordanca 
with the wishes of their fellows, and consequently an assemblage, 
to the number of aliout 1000 persons, took place in front of the 
miU that evening, when several of the windows were broken, and 
other riotous proceedings occurred. A similar congregation took 
place last night, but several constables from Leeds being ou thw 
•pot, the turn-outs contented themselves with hissing, hooting, ftc** 

4. At the Government Annuity Offic^ no lew than 4OO,0OOAr 
was paid in the purchase of annuities, this being the last day for 
receiving lives above sixt}'-five as noiisinew. The derke'were em^ 
ployed nearly the whole cf the niglii in preparing th« aoeoimti; 

— Recent accounts tVom NapoHdi Rakiiaiilajunioimca the death 

of the Greek captain, Colocotroili, in tha.prianis la which he bad 
been confined several months fov|||wvtaf lak^ part wiUi'fAber 
chiefs in a conspiracy aptfinal . 

— The < Angdnwfc Ibfo data aaateidi wabaci* oT 

leHtrs from Fiaakfo^ attid 'liani' Vktuim ^ 

29th uh.^ stating that iha Mliiistwi yf Hm^Oongnm now pwanlf 
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Ihnr deUbmtions daHy, ihair atieniioB at thia moment being de- 
voted to the pressi the liberty of which will only be reatricted lo far 
fifvie ueceasary to prevent ita degeneratioi^ into licentiousness. In 
citder to lighten the labours of the Congress, the bookseller Gre- 
» mium, of Frankforf, has sent In of his own accord a memorandnm 
xelative to the publications of Germany, and to the best mode of 
zegulating the press in future. It appears that the Congress 
awakens a gt'iicral satisfaction throi^hout Germany, now that the 
numerous misrepresentations as to its views, spread inwall direc- 
tions, are no longer attended to. 

b. Admiral Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, G.C.B., governor of 
Greenwich Hospital, died in his 77th year. He is succeeded at 
Greenwich by Sir Thomas Hardy. - 

1 — Upwards of 2000 persons have left the St. Katharines and 
London docks within the last three weeks for Vpper niul Lower 
Canada, Van Diemau’s Land, New South Wales, and New York, 
and there are not less than twenty large ships now titling out in 
the above docks for the purpose of conveying passengers to (he 
colonies. Yesterday the George Clinton, Ameriraii ship, and the 
Adventure, a British vessel, left the St. Kathaiine^ and London 
docks with upwards of 300 emigrants on board, who intend settling 
in the United States. Among them are mechanics of every descrip- 
tion, principally belonging to tbfe metropolis, agricnliural labourers, 
excavators, and others. The George Clinton and the Adventure 
also carry out a groat number of cabin passengers. 

11. The * Garette’ announced the appointment of Mr. Robert 
Graham to the vacant office of one of the Lords of the Treasury. 

15. Serious disturbances took place at Oldham, in Lancashire, 
in consequence of the intrusion of the police the preceding evening 
into the trades’ union, where they seized two of the members and 
some books. The factories ceased working this morning, and the 
men assembled aud rescued the prisoners as they were being con- 
veyed to the magistrates, and maltreated the police. On passing 
a factory in which men were employed at a lower price than the 
scale of the unionists, some muskets were, either in defiance or 
alarm, discharged from the windows, and one man was killed ; on 
which the enraged mob assaulted the premises and demolished the 
windows, forced an entrance and destroyed a quantity of ma- 
chinery, as well as the furniture in the house of the manager. Two 
troops of lancers and four companies of infantry arrived in the 
course of the forenoon ; but al‘terthe above outr.iges the people 
manifested no disposition to further violence, althoughl twelve of 
the ringleaders were captured and committed for trial. The 
unioiiiKts, however, have resolved not to return to their until 
their grievances are redressed, and then only on the pranciple of 
the Regeneration Society, tl\^t is, eight hoiurs work fbr twelve 
hours of pay. \ 

— A branch of the ^ank of England is about to be ^eij*»d .a# 
Plymouth. Tliis will be the fourteenth establishment in JonaCction 
with the batik. 

At tlm-IXtrchester assizes, six agricultural lab/!>urers were 
convicted, on the 17th of March, of a felony, in being members of 
an illegal society, and admini.stering illegal oaths. It appeared 
that the system of many of the trades’ unio/is had been adopted by 
these peasants. Their object was to compel their employers to 
ffive them a certain rate of wages, and to submit to certain rules of 
their dictation. It seemed, also, that they were in connexion with 
ether societies of the same description. The oaths were adminis- 
tered with u good deal of mummery, the persons taking them lyiiog 
blindfolded, and then shown the picture of a skeleton death’s 
head, Ac. The prisoners were sentenced to seven years* trans- 
portation. This sentence, and the consequent violent language 
And threatening attitude of the trades* unions, has forme<l the most 
•odting tO{nc of the month. It was contended that the men were 
Ipiorant of the existence of the law under which they had been 
convicted I and that having, by this conviction, made the law 
Icaown, it would be an act of burning grace to pardon the con- 
victs. LnrgfO meetinn have been held in London, Birmingham, 
and other perts of the country, to petition the Crown in their 
Ihvour. But it having been from the proper official 

quarter, that his Majesty hod "not been pleosej^ to signify any 
commands*’ on the London petition, and the oottvicts having in 
the meantime departed for their destination, other meetings have 
been held to get up new petitions, aud to pass resolutions, deplor- 
ing, in very strong langua^, the determination of the Government. 
The subject was noticed in. Parliament on April 18, when I^bd 
Howick denied that the convicts were i^Qrant men, since two of 
them were Methodist preachers ; and tne documents found upon 
them showed that Government had been enabled to deal with the 
lingleaders of a body, that, if not cheeked in its career, would have 
proceeileil to a frightful extent ; and he contended that Government 
bad acted with true mercy in visiting with severe punishment the 
Dorchester prisoners, which was ealoulated to have the efFect^of 
preventing similar conduct being pursued by other individuals. " . 

On the 2l8t, the trades* unions met, by previous arrangement, 
in Copenhagen Fields, and maibhed thence, in numbers which 
beve been variously estimated from 15,000 to 100,000— but pro- 
bcblp* ftpm 30,000 to 40,000-^o WlitehaU, to deliver to the 
fisdnstacy of State for the Home Department, a petition to the 
King in beh^f of the Dorchester convicts, signed by 266,000 
persons. The deputation was received by Mr. Phillips, the under 
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seeretary, and informed that Lord MeUxranie had seen a copy of 
the petition, and did not object to it^ and he would, if it were pve» 
sentod in a propw manner, receive it and lay it belbie the Kii^, 
which, ^uud^ such dreumstan^ of attempted intimidation, he 
dined to do. The deputation (hen r#thdrew with the petition, and 
the people, on being informed of this result, dispersed. Serious 
disturbances hod been apprehended fronsk such a vast assemblage, 
and the troops and police were at hand, though they did not appear 
in view ; but the whole afikir happily pessed off in the most quiet 
and orderly manner. The petition has been since presented and 
received. 

— A memorial has been agreed to by the merchants, planters, 
and others of the island of Jamaica, against the continuance of the 
legislature as at present oconsiituted. The petitioners wish, that 
until the freedom of the negroes is established on a permanent 
bas^s, the Assembly should bo siisjiended, and its legislative 
functiyns vested in a responsible coudclI appointed by \bo king, on 
principlos similar (so far as the different circumstances adnut) to 
those regulations established in Demerara, and other colonies re- 
cently conquered.” They allege as masons for this, that as the 
Imperial Parliament has legislated tor the internal affairs of the 
colony, a seat in the Assembly is no longer hold in esteem by men 
capable of legislating tor the benefit of the colony ; that the 
Assembly will therefore be probably filled by unfit persons ; that to 
provide for emergencies, a more energetic and powerful govern- 
ment will he proper; and that the suspension of their legislativu 
functions will tend to allay party spirit. 

— Accounts from Bermuda stale, that the Iluuso of Assembly 
had passed a resolution, deedaring that slavery, without any modi- 
fication of apprenticeship, ‘should be abolished on the 1st of August 
next in that colony. 

Commrncrment of the Grand Junctiojt Raj^dtay . — This great 
national work is now commenced. The viaduct for carrying 
the railw.iy across the valley of the Weaver, in Cheshire, which 
was contracted tor a few weeKH ago, by Mr. M‘lniosh, of l^ondoii, 
1 S. 110 W in progress. Hie foundation-stone, as it were, of one of the 
greatest euterprizes which modern times have seen is now laid, and 
tile combtned* efiorts of individuals will now be directed towards 
the completion of a scheme, the object of which is to conncct'Lon- 
duii with the commercial and manufacturing part of the kingdom. 
It is expected that in three years this portion of the great line of 
communication between Lancashire and London will he completed, 
and as the works at the other end of the line will probably proceed 
with equal rapidity, we may hope in about that time to see tins 
trade ot the south and centre of England pouring along its new 
channels, and to be able to reach London from Liverpool in from 
ten to twelve hours. Since the passing of the act, the attention of 
the directors has been turned towards the discovery of the most eli- 
gible route to he taken, and it has been ascertained, that in the 
neighbourhood of Staltord and Birmingham a cheaper and better 
line can be found, affording facilities of access to several importaai 
towns, which the original route did not give. Several deepcuttinga 
and high embankments will be avoided; and although, by the ap- 
plication to Parliament in the present session, considerable tirag 
will have been lost in proceeding with the works at the Birming- 
ham end, there is nevertheless such a seduction in the amount of 
work to Ixi done there, as that no ultimate delay will be occasioned 
in the completion of the whole. By far the greatest work on the 
whole line — and we should probably not err were we to state in the 
kingdom — is the viaduct over the river Weaver, which will consist 
of twenty arches, of sixty feet span, and will be nearly three times- 
as long, and one-sixth higher than the stupendous work of the 
same kind at Newton, on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway*. 
The extremities abut against the snlid ground, which rises up with 
considerable steepness on each side of the valley. There will bg 
no artificial embankments at the ends of the viaduct, and the rail- 
way will be earned, by a series of arches, from the high ground on 
one side to that on the other. Each arch wUl be sixty feet wide,, 
and sixty f^t high from the ground. The following statement of^ 
the dimensions of the principal bridges in England will, on coaa> 
parison, give a better idea of the magnitude of this work 


Waterloo Bridge ....• of § arches, is 1260 feet in length.. 

Vauxhalldo of 9 do. is 820 do. 

Southwark do of 3 do. is 700 do. 

New London do of 5 do* is 800 do. 

Chirk Aqueduct of 10 do. is 450 do, 

Pontcysyllto do of. 12 do. is 870 do. 

Sankey Viaduct, on the Li-*! 
verpool aud Manchester / of 9 do. is 550 do. 

Railway ) 

Weaver Viaduct of 29 do. is 1380 do. 


The viaduct is to be built of stone, which wilt be supplied in great 
abundance in the immediate vicuuty, urd it is probably owing tO' 
this abundance, and to the extreme chaa^niess with which it can bo 
procured, that thia ijv^nso.edillce his been contracted tor on such, 
reasonable terms t^j^oenqpnifcit; the whole sum fur building it^. 
we are informed, wnREft iec( B ee A |6,000 /. — Liverpool Timet. 
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COMMERCE OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


The Arst Report of tbo C6niiniBsioner8 appointed to consider 
the Cuintnercial*lSelatM>ns bettreeti this country and France 
has just been printed ; and the document deserves to be con- 
sidered as one of the most important ever laid before the 
public. The connexion of Frarlce and England has l)i- 
therto, in regard to commercial intercourse, as in most other 
respects, been little more than a connexion of exposition. 
The object of the policy of both governments has been to 
vreaken, and, if it might be done, to cut asunder the bonds of 
attachment by which the two countries have been united by 
nature. Rivals in the struggle for power and ascendancy, 
the two states have acted as if each nod no higher interest 
than at any cost to keep itself independent >pf the other. 
This consideration has been for the most part argument suf- 
ficient to shut the eyes of both to all the benefits promised 
by any arrangement for the |)ree interchange of their re- 
spective articles of produce— of those many things adapted for 
the use and convenience of man which the one has and the 
either wants. Hence,, instead of such interoilttige, and the 
friendly relations by whicj|i they woul^ have been thereby 
bound together, all the fom of exorbitant duties and pro- 
hibitory enactments direct^ to the exclusion of the goods of 
the one from the markets of the other, and a feverisl^state 
of mutual jealousy and hatred, evoif and anon breaking out 
into fierce and protracted contests of arms, to the fearful 
waste of the capitsd and the blood, and the injury of all the 
truest interests of both. 

Was this a natural state of things, or, in more distinct 
termn, were there any peculiarities inherent in the posi- 
tion and circumstances of the two countries which made 
it necessary or desirable that they should regard and treat 
each other as they Looking to the past, he would 

he rather a bold than a profound reasoner who should say 
decidedly, that the ‘hpetlle rivalry of Franco and England, 
with all the undoubted tnischiefs and miseries that have 
flowed from jtt, has Itot bew upon the whole productive of 
more good than evil ^ both nations. All struggle and 
exertion is as such and elevatm and even war 

itself, with all its hated thust notwithstand- 

ing be accounted of.^ 4tt ro^^as it oalh forth gmt efforts 
and brings powerfVdefiefgies exercise. It may be that 
France and England nevOrwou^bl^i’isen to be the great 
■and civilised countries they now hostility 

which kept them for so many ages |Bpnstantly contending 
together. No excitement less rude might have sufGoed 
to enable them gradually to cast*^^ ‘ BlQit||h of their old 
barbarism — to awaken from the inobtivlty aha, indolence, the 
aversion to change, and supers^itioui submission to ancient 
institutions and observwoes, ^hich belong to a certain 
etage progress ox societ/r^ ^ehe thems|plyes free 

fttxn those varWs influences, to^change 

and improvement, which might otherwlM htore groi^n over 
4hem like a crus^ and kept tleut li^ging in the 

match iff civilisation. We say that do noT Jmow whether 
tflie warn in which tljiofhave so tried their strength 
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with e^h other, may or may not haye parfintttod theservi^ 

^ such a useful or necepsary stimulus. Eut passing frofti thio 
consideration to what is vastly more material, there can, at 
|Wy rate be little hesitation in pronouncing that the season 
* in which tho,actjon of this destructive element might 
been serviceable' is over now. There is no fear that either 
the ohe country or the other will now fall asleep, thmtgh tlm 
trumpet of battle should never again sound in the ear oT 
either. The onward movement of each is now made sure 
under the force of other and far better impulses. The chief 
of these are Literature and Commerce ; both, unli^ wax» 
the ends and fruits well as the means of civilization! ta 
a state of literary advancement such as that now attained, 
by Europe, contests of mere physical energy would seeixr to 
be as much out of place as the burning of torchos tbo ^ 
sun waa high in the heavens. What was needed to diapem|» 
the darkness would be profanation in the daylight. But 
commerce, the other great civilizer, is opposed to war evea 
more than literature is. Peace is to commerce lights and 
warmth, and all things ; the very air she breathes, and 
which if she have not dies. In so far as she is concerned, 
there is hut one alternative ; if we will have war, we cannot 
have commerce. 

The wars in which Franco and England have been so fre-> 
quontly engaged during the last six or seven centuries, 
although they have now ceased, never, we hope, to be re- 
newed, have generated and left behind them, as it were, a 
poison in the atmosphere, under the action of which there is 
rct|son to fcar^ that the commerqial intercourse between the 
two countries will long continue to droop. It might be sup- 
posed that now, when not only the combatants have sheathed 
their swords, but the quarrel has to all appearance been fought 
out, and all things seem to promise tliat the friepdsnip 
which has been cstablishc<l between the Iwq nations Will be 
permanent, there would be nothing remaining to opposo 
itself to the freest resort of the one for sale and for purchase 
to the markets of the other. The following passage fioxn 
the commencement of the Report before us points out witk 
great clearness how it has happened tha^ a state of things ia 
great pari created by the war still continues to maintain it-’ 
selfuotwithstanding the return of peace ^ 

**Thq^mmercial legislation of France has been lbunde<L 
for the most part, on the desire to make that country iiide-^ 
pendent of every other, and to force within itself the pro-' 
duction of the principal articles of oopsumption» in spite of 
natural difficulties, and without any reference to their cost-, 
That legislation received its greatest enoourapOment und^ 
the Imperial regime^ when France was exclu&d from many 
of the markets of tho world, and whenj in order ,to pr^ss^ 
without inleiTuption those objects of luxury whip' 
usage hud made»necessaries, it^pppeared absolute^ needlv 
they should be^wted by her^ own industry, or 
her own soU^iffelnd though the cost of so piodumug^RKj^ 
ruinous to th4 consumer, and, in the long ruUr scarcely less. ^ 
so to the producer, yet the government and the peopteli^Iled 
eacli other with the fallacy * that the cost mattered ae 
tlidimoney was spent hi the qati^ and the France 

was not expondf?|d on foreigners.’ The fapt* howler, cannot 
ho denied, tfeat Imany of the efforts mad<by>France to 
difoo. the commodities she had been ^acp^itpiaiOf|:to imping 
v^e forced qpon her by the isolatiou^i^ 
thrown by naval superioi^ty of 

efforts, }y jver well sultedio of the 

^me, ana aowever crediutee\to^lhe who 

exerted them, necessarily. fluW'tbo SWnce into 

false and unfavourable Wfaehtkereiitrn of the 
Bourbons opened to Fbo&cd the conoexorce of the world, so 
many^interests he^be^ created, so xnudi labour and 

have been mote booupmklally imported, that it was found 
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difficult suddenly to chanj^e that lettislation which gave to 
the French producers the benefit or a monopoly, without 
which they would li ive fallen ; and their fall would inevi- 
tably have brought with it much suffering and distress. ** 

• The api)ointnioiit of the two oommissioners, Mr. Oeorge 
Villiers and Mr. John Bowring, to whom we are indebted 
for the present Report, grew out of a su^cstion of Baron 
Louis, the French minister of finance, addressed in 1831 to 
Mr. Bow ring, who was then employed by the British govem- 


?nont m the investigation of the method employed in France ftuation 3 of agriculture, manufactures, or trade acmana. 


for mutual preferences ; and, in so far, are encroachments 
upon sound commercial principles. They are intended to 
benefit the contracting parties by common intercourse, to 
the exdusion (and consequently to the detriment) of other 
nations. iThey ordinarily propose exclusive advantages, 
which, if they open some channels of commercial profit, 
necessarily close others, and prevent the negocnating na- 
tions from availing themselves of the improvements, or 
accommodating themselves to the changes, which the tlucy 


in keeping the public accouhts. The commission was ap- 
pointod in the latter part of the same year ; and two com- 
tnissioners having been nominated on the part of the French 
government— the Boron Freville, counselkff of state, (since 
made a peer of France), and the Count Tanneguy Duchatel, 
counsellor of state (since a member of the Chamber of De- 
puties)— it was determined, on considerations of convenience, 
that the sittings, in the first Instance at least, should be hold 
in Paris. The first report of the English ofimmissionors, 
hero printed, is dated the 2r>tb of November, 1832. It is 
addressed to the Board of Trade, and tdgether with the 
appendix and a supplement, dated 1st of January 1834, 
forms a folio volume of 212 pages. 

We cannot here attempt to review even in the most rapid 
manner the entim contents of this document, or to p];escnt 
any thing like a synopsis of all the information contained 
in it, the greater part of which is exhibited in a very con- 
densed form. But we will select a few of the points ad- 
verted to by the commissioner^, to which it may appear most 
desirable that the public attention should be direct. 

Let us first, however, state the object which is to be con- 
sidered as having been really contemplated by the appoint- 
ment of the commission. In a letter addressed to the com- 
Tnissionors a short time before the commencement of their 
labours, Mr. Poulett Thomson, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, thus explains the views of both govern- 
ments : “ It was proposed to establish the present com- 
mission, to be composed of individuals of each nation, not 
with the character of representatives of the commercial 
interests of their respective countries, to contend for pecu- 
liar points, or negociatc for separate advantages, but with 
one common and uniform object in view ; namely, to ascer- 
tain as clearly and exactly as possible, from the documents 
and information which either government can command, 
what is the present ‘state of the trade of the two countries ; 
to examine how it is affected by the tariffs ; how far their 
provisions are rendered inoperative by the smuggler; and 
tow, with regard to the existing interests, and the obstacles 
which they must naturally create to the introduction of a 
better system, a change in favour of a freer communication 
can be effected." And the commissioners themselves ob- 
serve : “ We were well aware that the interests which had 
been created in France by her commercial system, and the 
prejudices which these interests had engendered, presented 
•a formidable barrier against any rapid or extensi^ cKbngc. 
To alter the whole legislation of a country on matmrs which 
involve great pecuniary considerations, was no task to be 
lightly undertaken or easily accomplished. All that we 
could liopo for the present was, that some modifications 
might be introduced into the French tariff, and some prin- 
ciples recognized, vvliosc future developement, when ex- 
perienco ha4 shown thek* value, might be reasonably aii- 
ticipatod. We coukl not but feel, and the fact has been 
again and again presented to us, that England had been 
long engaged in the career of restriction and prohibition, 
and that she had, in truth, furnished e^mple and en- 
couragement to other nations to adopt a system, which, 
happily for her own iutercst, she Ims since bad the wisdom 
to abandon, or considerably to modify, yet that she still 
retained numerous laws wjiich proteeled and intei-feredyilh 
free commercial commutiTeation. But though hopeless of 
any extensive or immodiate change, we considered that the 
opportunity was most valuable for gathering together au- 
thentic and official facts, and of tracing from sources whose 
authority could not bo disputed, the progress of mamifpic- 
turing und commercial decline or prosperity ; nor has our 
conviction ol‘ the usefulness of our investigations been in 
any way duninisW'd as we have proceeded in e task which 
has been materially forwarded by the friendly zeal of our 
couea^es. and the most unreserved communications bn the 
jpartof the French nuthoriiies." They afterwards remark, 
In xeforence to the project of a new commercial treaty with 
• JPVance i “ Treaties of commerce are generally agreements 


Tile Methuen Treaty, for example, bound Great Britain to 
take the produce of a particular country at diminished du- 
ties. whatever superior advantages any other country might 
chance to offer; while Portugal was, at the same lime, com- 
pelled to receive the manufactures of England, whether or 
not*she might have supplied herself more profitably else- 
where". A treaty therefore with Franco, proffering reci- 
procal advantages, that is to say, giving to France peculiar 
privileges in the English 'markets, or obtaining peculiar 
privileges for England in the markets of France, did not 
appear to offer any prospect of permanent utility ; but if it 
were possible that each country should, for itself, and 
with a special view to its own interests, remove those 
impediments to intercourse which had grown out of hostile 
feelings or erroneous calculations, and by comparing the 
facts which each government w'as enabled to furnish for 
the elucidation of the inquiry, each should find that it could 
safely anti judiciously prepare for more extended transac- 
tions ; if, in a word, it could be shown that each possessed 
sources of wealth which might be piade pro(luctive to tlie- 
otUcr, while they lost nothing of tboir proauctiveuess to the 
nation that possessed them, we believed, that in selecting 
such topics for our examination, and such objects for their 
result, we were best discharging the duty which had de- 
volved us.*’ 

In renew ing the past history of the commerce of France 
and England, the commissioners divide it into throe wriods; 
the first of which comes down to the revolution, or the year 
1791. The ancient policy of France, like that of our own 
country, was founded upon the principle of encouraging iiii» 
portation, and discouraging, or prohibiting exports, a pri' 
ciple which, although not the result of far reaching vie 
at least had the merit of looking to the interests not of a few 
producers but of the great boiity of consumers. It was in 
160*1, in tho reign of Louis XIV., and during the admi- 
nistration of Colbert, that a sort of imitation pf the English 
Navigation Act was promulgated, by which a tax of fifty 
sous per ton was imposed upon all foreign ships entering 
the French ports, with the view, as it was expressed, ol* 
inducing builders and merchants to construct French 
\es8els. Tho exclusive policy thus introduced was extended, 
un®&rthc direction of the same minister, in 1GG7 ; and in 
IG87, it w as established in its full rigour. From this date, the 
interest of the consumer, that is of the nation, was syste- 
matically and avowedly treated as of inferior importance to 
that of the ])voducer. High prices* were encouraged as a 
national Idessiiig. For this purpose not only were foreign 
commodities excluded, when if admitted, tht'y might have 
been sold cheaper than the same description of giKKls pro- 
duced in France, hut bounties were paid upon the ex- 
liortation of articles of French manufacture which could not 
be disposed of abroad at a remunerating price. And this 
curious forcing process, was called, botli in France and in 
England, encouraging the national industry. It was, in 
fact, encouraging certain branches^of industry which were 
incapable of yielding any profit, at the expense of all those 
other branches Vhich rcal|^ contributed to jtho national 
wealth. • 

In fbls state matters continued till 1786, in the close of 
which year was concluded the treaty, commonly called the 
Eden treaty, after Mr. William Eden (aftorwwds Lord 
Auckland), the negociator. The preamble of this compact 
(w'hich is not given by the commissioners), is worth quoting 
for the sake of the principles which it recognises, and the 
evidence thereby afforded of the advanced state which public 
opinion had attained upon such subjwts in the two countries, 
at a time w'hen many persons ^^lieyo that the minds of men 
had scarcely awakened to any enlightened political views, 
It is one among many prpefs which might be adduced, that 
almost every nation in Snrope was moving forward in « 
rapid course of impta(feni0i>t before the breaking out of the 
French revoJution. a of miprovement which that 

terrible conViffiiion anrested Fhere at the moment 
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feubititiiting in its place a dreary qtiarter of a eentury of war second only 1,140^428,600 ; oxhibiiipg a decrease of 
and desolation, and after all, scarcely in any case leaving 204,153,000 fVancs. The exports to England had only in 
the spirit of political reform of so healthy and reayy vigorous creased from 100,382,800 to 1 02,298.200 francs, or not quite 
a tone as be^e. The Eden treaty commences 1^ declaring 2 per c^nt. The bominissioners add. — I ■* 

that His Britannic KraieBty and his most Christian Majesty, “The comparison hetwpon the importations of 
being equally animated with the desire not only of con- and 1819 - 21 , show some iriteresting fluctuations. At both 
solidatingthe goiwi harmony which actually subsists between periods England ranks jtldrd in importance for the amount 
them, but also of extending the happy effects thereof to of her exports to France ; but the Netherlands, which was 
their respective subjects, have thought that the most efftsa- the seventh country in importance at the former period, had 
cious means for attaining these objects, Would bo to adopt a^ ^l>ecome the first in the fatter; one of the causes of the 
system of commerce on the basis of reciprocity and mutual change being, no doubt, tliat they had become the indirect 
convenience ; which, by discontinuing the prohibition^and channels for the supply of colonial and other produce, once 
■prohibitory duties which have o5<i«tod for alnaost a century .imported direct from England. Spain, the second country 
between the two nations, might procure tho mMt solid, in importance before the revolution, had become the fifth ; 
advantages, on both sides, to national productions and^ and the United States, which were the tenth, had advanced 
industry, and put an end to contraband trode, no4e68 to be the sixth. 

rious to tho public revenue than to that lawful comnEiercc . “In comparing the rank of countries, as to the expbrm 
which is alone entitled to protection.'* IJic treaty then pro- from France, England, whirh in 1789-91 was the fifth hi 
ceeds amongst other things to enact, Jltat “the sub- rank, had taken the first rank in 1819-21. Tlie German 
jects and inhabitants of the respective dominions of the States, which had the eighth place in the earlier period, 
two sovereigns shall have liberty and secuVely, with- occupied the second ; while the Hanso Towns, which flUed 
out license or passpoii;, general or special*, by land or by the second, were lowered to the seventeenth, Austria waa 
sea, or any other way, to enter into the kingdoms, domi- the sixth before the re\oliitioii, and the eighteenth in 1819- 
nions, provinces, countries, islands, cities, Aillages, towns, 21 ; and tb© French colonies, which were the most importantr 
walled or unwalled, fortified or unfortificfl, ports, or terri- hiid sunk to the fifth rank. 

tories whatsoever, of either sovorcign situated in Europe T “ Not less remarkable have been the lluctuations of the 
that they shall have leave to come with their 8j|ips and different articles of commerce. 

merchandise into each other's ports, on payment only “ In the first period, the twenty principal articles im- 
of tho duties prescribed by the treaty, which, upon the wines ported were coffee, sugar, cotton, cotton goods, wheat, oil, 
of Franco irapbrted* into Great Britain arc to bo the same wools, linens, indigo, cattle, w'(>ml, tobacco, iron and steeU 
as those charged upon the wines of Portugal ; — upon hard- copper, potashes, silk goods, spirits, coals, hemp, olive oil. 
ware, cutlery, cabinet ware, turnery, and all works, both “ In the second period, the twenty principal articles im- 
heavy and light, of iron, steel, copper, and brass, imparted ported w'cre cotton, sugar, oil, wools, coffee, indigo, wheat, 
into either country from the other, not higher tb^^n ten per olive oil, linens, wood, copper, equals, cattle, non and steel, 
cent, ad vahrem ^ — upon manvifoctiired cottpAs wd woollens hides, potashes, cheese, hemp, tobacco, rice, 
not higher than twel \ (; per cent, ad valorem ; and the same “ The articles of interchange between France and England 
upon porcelain, earthenware, and pottery, plate glass, and have undergone the fluctuations, which will be best shown 
glass ware in general. TIfoso stipulations, bo it observed, by comparing the relative importance of the articles of 
are much more liberal than those which all the exertions of French importation and French exportation : — 
the friends of commercial freedom have yet succeeded in “French importation, 1787-9, — cotton and woollen goods, 
establishing under the state of things which has succeeded coals, wheat, salt meat, muslins, copper, flonr, silk goods, 
to the porio<l of the Eden treaty. drapery, hardware, lead, provisions, earthenware, butter, 

This treaty, however, continued in operation only till tallow, tobacco, habcrda.vhery. mercery, tin, nee, pepper, 
179 1, ‘when its provisions were 8u|>planted by n new tariff linens, carriages, alum, tin plates, ^ron and steel, indigo, 
reimposing the former probibitor)' duties ; and the system oil, hides, and sugar. In IS 19-21, — cotfon, indigo, iron, lead, 
then rcHtorfid may be said to have been tidhered to down to tobacco, popper, sugar, tin, carnages, coals, saltpetre, pot- 
the present day, at lonst on the part of Trance, in all its ashes, whale fins, cupper, tin plates, homp, instruments, 
leading principloh. Tho commissioners enter into a variety wheat, jewellery, wood, cinnamon, coffee, hides, cowa, w’ool, 
of details, tending to show the nourishing state which the tortoiseshell, oil, ostrich feathers, black lead, and rice, 
commerce between the two countries attained duriug flic “ French exportation, 1787-9, — brandy, cotton twist, wine, 
short perioil of the operation of the Eden treaty,. #s, com- linens, lace, columuls, tobacco, wheat, furniture, silk goods, 
pared with its condition at Jiny period, either before or' -since ; seeds and grain, gum, cotton goods wools, fruits, indi^, 
but into these we cannot follow them. Wc will extract, liquors, woollen goods, books, salt, skins, soap, porcelain, 
however, some of the gcn(‘ral conclusions at which they copper, verdigris, cattle, paper, madders, proviwonB, and 
arrive. On the whole, they state, the (\uaTitily of manu- veget<ibl©8* In 1819-21, — brandy, wine, linens, seeds, eggs, 
faetures exported from England continued to bo much silk goods, fruits, wool, madders, calllc, hats, books, butter, 
larger than the qimntitv imported bv her from France : but millinery, picliiros, porcelain, glass ware, hides, oils, skins, 
yet tho demand for French articles in this country was do- furniture, mci*cery, clocks and watches, leather and woollen 
rtWedly on the increase. The foreign trade which France manufactures, perfumery, Hour, soap, cork-wood, and lace, 
commanded under tho low prices produced by English cum- nie following account, in which the imports and exports of 
petition ' during the existence of the treaty^ of 178(1, has France in I S 2 H are contrasted with those ofrEngland, gives- 
since, of course, been altogether, or nearly altogether, lost, a very distinct view of the Btafc* of the commerce ot the two 
Foreign trade cannot exist, except in association with low countries — s 

prices. Another effect that hns followed is the lucrense of “ Importations.— France : silk, cotton, sugar, wheat, linens, 
smuggling. “In 1789,“ the commissioners observe, “ the indigo, oil, C^v© ©d* c®ff©©t wools, wood, tohacro, precious 
whole of tlic intercourse (between Frjince and RuaUmd) stoms, hair, hides, silk goods, linen thread, fruits, 
was sanctioned by law, while, fVom the period in which the and straw hats, lingland : cotton, sugar, tea, cofieo, sUk, 
Eden tixiaty ccaaed to be in operation, an indirect i)#n(l con- wheat, llux, tallow, timber, wools, wines, indigo, wualo oil, 
traband trade, of continually increasing magnitude, parli- rum, madders, bide^ India goods, skins, tobiM»a,aim butter* 
cularly of imports ftom Franc©, h^s grow'ii out of the fiscal ^ “Exportations. — -rraiice: silk goods, wine, sdk, cotton 
regulations of the two countries ; tt trade which is, ac<!ording gtxjds, linens, brandy, woollens, coffee, cotton, sugar, mad^ 
to the best information we can obtain, vejpyim*J©h larger in ■ deiii, bides, tlouf ;"‘^ued sugar, mercery, cfothing, p repated 
amount than that which passes through tho Cusiom-houses." hides, volatile oil#, , fruits, England : eotton 

It appears from tables .published ot M, Moreau, in which goods, wovdleus, cotton linens, coffee, iinn and steel, 
he compares the general commerolid relatiotiB of France in crotton, refined sugar, India piece goods» eopj^ hard- 
1787’9 with those ot 1819-21, thai^e doorejpise of iraporta- ware, raw sugar, indigo, mim, > 9 oals, wreug^i'Unt wine, salt, 
taons upon the whole, in the Ikttor three years, was not less tobacco, soap, and candles." * . . 

than 360,000,000 francs, and that ^y imeoiintiens from Although this teble. boweWtWUaibmtlie dilferent articlee 

England aloiio not less than^49,0ea^^»1baim In i7«-9, entering into tlie foreign trade of ei^sh dwintry* ranged ac- 
the tetal importations into td 1,644.391,500 ciirding to their relative importanoe, it is not to be assumed 

firanoy and the importations ffotiii EnsI^^ 169,234,700 that those occupying the same places in the French and 
f^an^ The atnounf' of the ^nerul ^pMelsgteiis again English columns are imported or mtported i»y coon- 

was In the first petpod 1,344,581,600 atid tries in the same absolute quantities. The imnoriations of 
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the Ar^t Ave articley n the En^libh column, as the commis- 
sioners exc^d all the importations of France taken 

together, aiid tl*c amount of the first article of English ex- 
port Is giTdlei- than iliat of the whole export trade or France. 

The foreign commerce of Franc-e has made much less 
progress within the last half century than either her agri- 
culture or her manufactures. The value of her imports and 
exports together amounted, in 1787, to 25,000,000/. sterling; 
in 1830, it amounted to no more than 25,500,000/., notwitn- 
etandiiig an increase in the population of the country from 
twonfy-lour to thirty-three millions. The entire foreign^ 
eomiiKM ce of England amounted, in 1 787, only to 18,000,000/. 
sterling; and in 1830, to nearly 70,000,00(1/., or nearly 
four times as much, the increase of population having been 
from nine to sixteen millions. 

One of the documents contained in the appendix to the 
report is a return from the English custom-house, showing 
the general exportation of several of the most •important 
articles of British commerce, and the quantity of each re- 
mitted to France in each year, from 1814 to 1831. Upon 
this return the commissioners observe, “ Tlie most remark- 
able facts afe, the increased consumption of British wool in 
France, notwithstanding the import duties of thirty-three 
per cent. In 1824, only about 4000 lbs. were exported to 
France, while, in the last four years, the average has been 
nearly 1,000,000 lbs. Of copper, for the last ten years, 
there has been a gradual increase of export, namely, from 
about 200 to 20,000 cwt. Of coM iron, there has been a 
small increase; but of iron bars a great decline, attrili^able 
to the operation of that discriminating duty, which levies 
fr. 27. c. 50. per 50 kilogrammes on the coal-produced iron 
of England, while the hammered and wood-wrought iron of 
Sweden pays only fr. 16. c. 50. Of coals, the exportation 
to France has nearly doubled during the last six years, 
though subject to a duty in the proportion of fr. 110 to fr. 33, 
its comparetl to that paid by the coals of Belgium entering 
by the land frontier. The annual exportation from England 
to Franco now averages more than 40,000 tons, which is 
about one-tenth of our whole exportation ; while, from Bel- 
gium, the importation, in 1831, was 440,000 tons.” In 
another table is given a statement of the whole amount of 
coals exported from England in 1831 and 1832, with th® 
amount of duties received thereon, by which it appears that 
the quantity sent to Ppance is only about one-Mteenth of 
the whole. “ Of woollens,” coniinnes tlie 1‘eport, “there is 
a constant tendency to increased shipments to France, and 
more particularly so of manufactured goods, of which, before 
the opening of the English market to French silks, scarcely 
apiece was exported to France; while now, the demand 
is gradually increasing from year to year, as, in fact, is the 
general exportation of this article/’ It appears, also, that 
in the year 1830 the importations of all articles from England 
amounted to not less than an eighth part of the whole im- 
portations into France ; and that, of the whole amount of 
exportations from France in the same year, not'^ss a 
fifth part consisted of commodities sent to England. These 
results, taking place notwithstanding the exclusive system 
in force, show strikingly how well adapted the two countries 
are by nature for commercial intercourse, and the exchange 
to a large amount of their produce with each other. As the 
commissioners remark, “ it can, in fact, bo hardly doubled, 
that, of all countries in the world, France and England are 
the best situated for the interchange of their peculiar pro- 
ductions, and the most likely, under wise legislation, to 
assist each other in the developement of those aptitudes 
which grow out of their natural position. Their vicinity, 
their high civilization, their extent, their variety of soil, 
climate, and productions, seem to oficr an almost unbounded 
field of mutual interchange.” 

At present, however, the small share which France 
possesses of the immense export trade of England places in 
a strong light the oppressive operation of those anti-com- 
mercial regulations to which she has subjected herself. 
In 1830, while our exports to all Europe amounted to 
34,275,387/., those to France amounted only to 659,087/., or 
about a fifty-sceond port of the whole. Among the Euro- 
l^an countries to which shipments of British goods were 
l]|^e, France ranked only the ninth in importance, In 
1831, ahe ranked as the eighth, and received « 
part the expo: England to the whole of Europe, 

In Illustration ot ,^Nirffeotb produced on the industry and 
capital of Fj-ance by ilr prohibitory system, the commis- 
iiouers instance a few facts coiiuected with the agriculture 


the manufactures, and the navigation of that country. In 
the article of iron, it is calculated that the annual sacrifice 
made by the agriculturists to the protected iron-masters is 
not less tlian from 1,500,000/. to 2,000>000/. sterling. Yet 
the policy maintained at this enormods expense has been so 
far from protecting the iron-manufacture, that the largest of 
the iron companies have become bankrupt. Numerous re- 
turns are quoted with the view of exhibitii^ the declension 
tlift has taken place in the shipping of France under the 
prohibitory system. These however we must omit, and con- 
^tont our.selvcs With giving the fallowing brief general state- 
ment extracted from a Report on the National Fisheries 
presented to the Chamber tof Deputies “ In 1788 France 
had tra^ng to St. Domingo ulonc .^27 ships, tonnage 
167,665; manned by .9,855 inarincrs, — whilst in 1830 she 
had engaged in the trade to all her colonies. only 4(77 ships, 
101,283 tons of shipping, and 6,029 men.” It appears, also, 
that while the whole import trade of France in 1 787 employed 
455,269 tons of French, and 433,599 tons of foreign shipping, 
making 888,868 tons in all, in 1830 it only employed 340,171 
tons of French, and jp69,283 tons of foreign shipping, or 
1,009,45 l tons of shipping in all. The amount of tonnage 
employed in the export trade appears (by comparing state- 
ments in pp. 20 and 30 of the report,) to have actually 
diminished; having in 1 787 been 161,582 tons of French, 
and 532,687 tons of foreign shipping, or 694,269 tons in all; 
while in 1830, it was only 258,621 tons of French, and 
370,51 8*lons of foreign shippinij, or 629,139 tons in all. 
We may here notice, what i^ indeed admitted by the com- 
missionei's themselves, that the diffovena accaubts quoted in 
the report, derived as they are from various sources, are fre- 
quently found not to correspond exactly. 

The effect of the French prohibitory system upon the 
national rovenucs is sutlloientl) shown by the statement uf 
the fact, that the net returns from the custom-house do not 
exceed 3,(100,000/. sterling, being only 1,000,000/. more 
than England receives on her importations from France 
alone. The gross receipts of tltt English customs average 
nearly five times those of the French. 

A very interesting part of the report is that devoted to 
the subject of the contraband trade between the two 
countries. A list is first given, furnished by the French 
custom-house, of the prohibitions established by the tariff 
now ill operation in France, divided into classes according 
to the general grounds which are conceived in each case to 
justify the prohibition. The classes thus formed are five in 
number ; namely, prohibitions oslublishcd, 1. for the public 
safety; 2. to protect monopolies (including tobacco, salt, 
and playing-cards) ; .3. to prevent abuses and confusion of 
articles ; 4. unimportant, and existing only by a too general 
application of the laws ; 5. for protecting French manufac- 
tures. Another document still more curious follows, being 
a complete list, furnished by the French government, of the 
prohibitions on imports and expoits, wutli the date of the 
taw^s of prohibition, and with the detailed reasons which led 
to the introduction, or which arc employed for the justifica- 
tion, of those laws. But we cannot afford to (jiiote any part 
either of this singular paper, or of the able remarks of the 
commissioners on the inconsistencies of the system of which 
it is an exposition. The general principle upon which the 
prohibitions are defended is, that the cheapness of a fori'ign 
article is a sufficient ground for prohibiting its importation, 
and the cheapness of a home article for prohibiting its ex- 
portation. If these principles, as the commissioners remark, 
were carried out to their legitimate consequences, all com- 
mercial relations between France and other countries would 
cease no exchange of commodities at all could take 
place. 4. * f 

The actual state of the contraband tr|^e created by this 
system, is next considered. Maritimer*" smuggling, it is 
stated, has probably dirninished of late years, the rate levied 
on commodities introduced by sea being higher than that 
paid along the land frontier. One of the principal branches 
of the maritime smuggling now carried on is the smuggling 
of tobacco from Guernsey to Cherbourg and the neighlmur- 
hood, Sugar and coffee are also IVequently introduced all 
alopg the mrt of the coast adjacent to England, and along 
the whole Pyrenean frontier. 

But the greatest quantities of contraband Elfish goods 
m brought across the north^rfi land frontier. They are for 
tlie most part peeked lii weighing from 70 to 80 lbs.; 
and it is usual to get those packagesatamped at the fiibntier 
towns with the names of French manufacturers before they , 
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dre ibrww^ed to the interior. There lure mony depots of 
these Ensn&h goods nt Cambray, St. Qe^tixr» Ypres, 
Tournay, Mons, Chuney. and other towns in the neighbour- 
ing donartments. Of the sugar, coffee, and other bulky 
colonial articles consumed along the frontier, a large portion 
is thus introduced by the contraband traders ; but tqhacco, 
it is stated, is the only article of colonial produce which is 
conveyed in considerable quantities into the interior. 

** It is estimated/' says the report, “ that of the premiums 
(•n smuggling one half goes to the carrier and the other to 
the smuggler, llie smuggling companies have usually a 
chief, who undertakes the pecuniary aiTangcment of these 
Iransacrtions, and is the party with whom the insurance is 
effected ; it is he who arranges with the carrier for the con- 
veyance of the goods, paying ordinarily fmm twenty to 
thirty francs per package. The errfifer is not provided for 
by the smuggler, but iniMcly delivers his charge at aa ap- 
pointed place. Tlio manager generally rcceiv 4 )s forhint^^f 
five francs per package. Tho introduction of the froods 
through tho lines usually employs three days; and the 
average expenditure per man is twelve franc.s per journey. 
When the goods hnvcpasftcd the lines, they commonly leave 
the hands of the smuggling parties, whose business is what 
is culled the filtration through the frontier.*’ Tho value of 
each package of manufactured goods thus introduced, is 
stated to be usually about TjO/. sterling. 

]Jut the principal means employed for the introduction of 
contrabanil goods is the agency of dogs. The .statements 
of tho commissioners upon this subject, taken from a report 
made on tho :iOth of July, by thq director of the I'rencli 
Custom House to the minister of finance, arc exceedingly 
curious. It is stated to ha^e been in ISCS, Vhen smiqrgling 
by horses was suppressed, that smuggling by (b gs com- 
menced. The first attempts wore made in the neighbour- 
hood of V’^alenciennos, and tho practice has since extended 
to Dunkirk and Charleville, to Thionvillc and Strasburg, 
and lastly to llosaiv;on. \\hoiv it was introduced in 1828. 
The dogs thus emplo}ed, cany each a weight, sometimes of 
ten, sometimes even of twclse kilogrammes, eciual to about 
2.3 and 30 Ihs. Troy. Hut supposing the average quantity 
to he only two and a-lialf kilogranuiics, and calculating the 
whole number of dogs on the supposition that in certain dis- 
tricts one in ten, in otliera one in twenty was killed, it is 
estimated that in 1823 there were introduced in this way 
into Franco 100,000 kilogrammes of goods, 187,.3l5 kilo- 
grainmos in 1825, and 2,100,000 kilo;^rammcs in 1826. The 
kilogramme isj exactly cqv»Ql to 2 Ihs. 8 o/.. 3 dwts. 2 grs. 
Troy, III thp opinion, however, of many of the Custom 
House officers, not more tlian One dog in seventy five was 
destroyed, even in the uio.->t favourable circumstances. 

The description of goods tbu> smuggled into the country, 
consist.^ uMiully of tobacco and other colonial produce ; some- 
times of cotton twist and inanufucturcs. In the neighbour- 
hood of Dunkirk, dogs have been taken witli burthens^ worth 
COO, 800, and even 1200 francs. It is added, that publi- 
hcationa hostile to the go\crnmciit, ha\e frequently been 
introduced in this way. 

“ The dogs,” proceeds the report, “ which are trained to 
these dishonest habits, arc conducted in pack-^ to the foreign 
frontier; they are kept without food for many hours; they 
are then beaten and laden, and at the beginning of the 
night started on their tra\els. The> reach the abodes of 
their nriastors, which are geq^frully selected at two or three 
leagues from the frontiers, as speedily as they cjn, where 
they arc sure to he well treated and provided with a quantity 
of food. It is said they do much mischief by the destruction 
of agricultural property, inasmuch as thev usually take the 
most direct course across the country. They are dogs of a 
large size for the most part." These animals, ill used as 
they are, and rendered fierce by hunger, fatigue, and their 
constant pursuit by the Custom House officers, mxo very 
subject to madness. A Custom House officer died from a 
bite of one of them in 1829. Th^y are trained to regard 
these functionaries as tlieir natural enemies, and to attack 
them accordingly. 

Among the attempts made to suppress this mode of smug- 
gling, rewards of three francs (half-n- crown) a head have 
been given for every frauding dog {chien fraudeut) de- 
stroyed; but although 120,834 franibs (about 4833/.) has 
been paid on this account between 1820 and 1830, implying 
the destruction within that period of 40,27ff dogs, their num~ 
bibr instead of being diminished has continued rapidly to 
increase. _ It was proposed, as anotliet expodienti to lay a 
^ *” 
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heavy tax on fte exportation of dogs from France. The 
dogs cerned to tfcefltmiier for the purposes of illegal traffic 
are always, it is said, conducted in strings of from eight 
to ten. and sometimes ftfom twenty to thirty. They have to 
bo forcibly conducted, anticipating as thoy%o ill usage and 
fatigue in the employment for which they are dcsliiied. it 
would probably, therefore, be difficult to transport them ^ 
clandestinely, if the authorities would exert themseiNes; 
but it is ono of tho consequences of tho unnatural sys- 
tem which has given birth to this illegal commerce, that 
neither the public in general nor even the paid servants of 
ithe government, can lie brought to act with much zeal or 
activity in support of tho law. 

The large quantities of contraband tobacco, which find 
their way into France, are sufficiently accounted for by the 
fact that the \niQfi of tho article in that country is 3u0 or 
400 per cent, above the English and the Dutch bonded 
priefes, while its quality is also greatly inferior. It is asserted 
that although seizures are of daily occurrence, the profit on 
th'e fraudulent trade, after all risks are deducted, is notices 
than 75 per emit., to the *-mugglers who carry it on on their 
own account. Of English manufactures, cotton twist is 
among those that arc most extensively introduced by the 
smuggler. “ It makes its way," sajs the Report, “ both by 
land and sea in spite of all interdictions, to a continually 
increasing amount. The qualities principally in demand 
are the higher numbers, which the French mills cannot pro- 
duce, “or produce only at an extravagant price. An official 
return stales that the French No. ISO, which can be bought 
in England at fr. 18 per kilogramme, sells in France at 
from fr. 39 to fr. 40.; the same quality of French manufacture 
to which no risk of seizure attaches, will, it is said, pi*oduco 
fr. 42, tfie two or three francs of difference being paid for 
the additional security. The numbers principally intrmluced, 
arc from 170 to 200, and are emplovcd chietly for the fabri- 
cation of Imbbinet.s (tulles). But there is also a laige de- 
mand for English cotton chkins at Tarare : and they are so 
necessary for the existence of that manufacture, that, by the 
connivsuice of the Cu-stom House authorities, no seizures 
take place after the article is lodged in the wareliouse of the 
maiiafacturer. He has thus to support an addiiionul cost of 
from .30 to 40 percent., the whole of which (by the conni- 
vance of the government) goes to the contraband traders. 
The ainonnt of illicit introduction, is calculated at above 
twelve inilUons of francs. Thertv h also a large intrcdiH-tion 
of English tulle, (bobbiiict) estimated at more than fr. 
15,000,()0(b which sells at fi'om 7 to 8 per cent, ahoie the 
price of French of the same nominal quality. Of cotton 
goods, quiltings, camblets, and muslin's arc tho principal 
articles. Of late, there has been a considera))le contruliand 
trade in dyed English woollen yarn ; and as much as 70 per 
cent, has been paid for its delivery to the F’reiich manufac- 
turer, Fine cutlery is largely smuggled." 

It appears, that wherever the duty exceeds 30 per cent, 
on the value of the foicign manufa(tiire, tho power of tlio 
custom-house to prevent its intioduction ceases. It is con- 
jectured from, this, that the average rate of smuggling is 
probably ab^t twenty-five per cent, on real value ; that is 
to say, that goods smuggled from abroad sell in France for 
about twenty -five per cent, above the price they would 
bring if their importation was free. 

It is difficult to obtain data from which to form any satis- 
factory conclusion as to the total amount of the contraband 
trade. The commissioners state that their investigations ^ 
have led them to estimate the amount of Britisli goods 
smuggled into Franco across the Belgian frontier alono, at 
more than 2,900,000/. sterling a year. 

The smugglintit from France into England consists 
chiefly of silks, tea, brandy, and some other spirits. The 
contraband trade is stated to be greatly diminishing at most 
of tho ports from which it has been carried on. The follow- 
ing are the most important items collected from different 
accounts given in tho report. From January to November 
1831, smuggled from Dunkirk, 68,117 litres Geneva (q 
litre is somewhat less than nine-ten tha of an imp^Xw 
quart), 240 litres ratafia, 530 kilogrammes tea, 36.693 mm 
brandy of 22 degrees, 71,381 litres braiidy of 33 degeoeo. 
Preserving the same denominations, the shipmeTtta from 
Gravelines during the same period were» olGrehe)ira» 29*842 ; 
of tea, 3250; of brandy of 22 degrei«» 11,399; and of 
brandy of 33 degreeB> 48,607;;--fh)xn Bo^pgne* of Geneva* 
27,606 ; of brandy, 177,095; of ten, 2,141 ; of silk goods, 
24,309 kilogrammes Xvalue fr» M39,900); of silk lace, to 
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the value of fr. 10,500 ; of jewellervi to ^the valae^ of fr. 
’22,000; — from Calais, of silk goods, to the value of fr. 
2,261,400 ; of trinkets to tlic value of fr. 22,000 ; of brandy, 
79,700 litres; of tea, 32,598 kilogrammes; of Genova, 
14,416 litres. In 1831 there were smuggled into England 
feom Choibonrg, 240,000 litres of brandy, and 1000 chests 
of tea. 

As in the case of smuggling into France, there is a re- 
jgalar charge at which each different description of goods is 
introduced by the contraband trader into the British ports. 
One difference, however, is rcmai kable. While the premium 
for delivery m Paris, or in any other town at a considerable, 
distance from the frontier, is enhanced in proportion to that 
distance, the charge for delivering smuggled goods in 
London is no greater (with the exception,’ of course, of 
the expense of carriage) than for delivery at Dover. The 
present premiums from Dunkirk are stated to be, on gold 
trinkets, 6 to 10 per cent. ; silver ditto, 10 to 12 ; silk blond, 
10 to 11 ; coral, 14 to 15; silk goods, 24 to 25^ ribands, 
22 to 24 ; gauze ribands, 24 to 25 ; tea. 50 ; and spirits, 80. 
Ti^e commissioners calculate that the totj^l amount of 
English duties evadeil by the clandestine Import of French 
articles through the ports of Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, 
Fecamp, and Cherbourg, exceeds 800,000/. per annum. 
And fro:n this amount tobacco is excluded, whole cargoes 
of which have been sometimes introduced from the French 
bonding warehouses into Ireland. From data which are 
submitted in the report, it is calculated that while of the 
Frcnc‘h silks imported into England from 1826 to 1830, the 
average yearly value of the portion on which duty was paid, 
w'as about 400 , 000 /., that ot the portion fraudulently intro- 
duced was about 200,000/. As the yearly overage of 
seizures was under 10,000/., it follow.s that the risk to the 
smuggler from the custom-house did not exceed live per 
cent. The loss of revenue, from the fraudulent importation 
of French brandy, is estimated at considerablj above half a 
million. The brandies thus introduced appear to he ftn* the 
most part of the strength of 33 degrees, in-teud of 22, which 
is the proof. 

The remainder of the report is occupied chiefly with a re- 
view of the colonial system, and of the fi.sheries of France, 
and with some notices of t lie statistics of Paris. Xfe cannot, 
howe\cr, at present follow the commissioners over this 
ground ; nor can we enter upon the additional information 
contained in Mj*. Bowrings supplement to tlie report. We 
esannot, however, better conclude our abstract than by the 
following gratifying y^tatemeiit from tho commencement of 
the last meiilioned paper. ** Since that report was prepared," 
says Mr. Bowring, “a great and gratifying change has taken 
nlace in the .state of public opinion in France. At no period 
have commercial questions occupied so much of the atten- 
tion of Die liominunity in that country, and certainly never 
has the progress of those coin ict ions, which must ultimately 
lead to the emancipation of commerce from the fetters 
which have so long and so perniciously bound it, been so 
salutary oiid striking. In the course of the last year 
most of the chambers of commerce and many com- 
mercial commissions have been culled on to Express their 
views oil the subject of the commercial policy wdiich has so 
long depressed tlie enterprise and impeded the prosperity of 
a country so rich as France in all the elements of wealth and 
industry ; ami it may be said that their opinions have been 
almost unanimous in denouncing the prohibitory system as 
pernicious in its conseijiiencea, and demanding the gradual 
liberation of the country from its thraldom. When our 
commission first began its labours our prospects of .success 
were neither bright nor extensive. Arrayed against every 
suggestion of improvement were strongly fenced interests — 
monopolies in high places, and public indifference. We 
have had the gratification of seeing the topic of free trade 
become popular, of witnessing not only increasing know- 
ledge of sound principles but increasing seal in their ad- 
vocacy ; and think it may safely be anticipated that the 
measures of government will henceforth be directed in that 
channel of liberalism and well-advised national interest, 
whicli will form a most advantageoc» controat to tlm policy 
ot the last forty years." 

THE CONQUEST AND OCCITPATION OF 
ALGIERS BY THE FRIINCJI. 

Thb l^gencies on tho African coast of tbo Meditevrtlieatif 
or, ms they are more commonly called, the Barbary SttttM, 
wetm lor mapy ages one of the sreatest curses te Chiis£uui >■ 
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'Eur^, and a fatal check on tlie progress of commerce atid 
civilization. 

Nominally acknowledging the siizerainiS of the Turkish 
emperors, tliey for the most tiroes despised the authority of 
the reigning sultan, nor were they much more submiBsiva 
to tbqjr deys cbosen by themselves to rule over them. As 
long as the tyranny of these deys ran in the directions pre- 
scribed by die more numerous or more powerful party 
among tbe pirates and marauders, they were respeoteu and 
rewarded with a large share of the plunder, prison urs, and 
booty made from lira Christians ; but whenever the deys 
opposed the inclinations of the prevailing party, they were 
deposed, tortured, and barbarously executed— just as if they 
had been more Christians. 

It was therefore unavailing for the European powers to 
recur to the nominal Sovereign, and make treaties with tho 
[ sultaji at Constantinople, with tho view of p^e8er^ing their 
I subjects from slavery , and spoliation. The Barbaresfjues 
lauglaed at such troalies. It was equally vain to enter into 
any arrangement with the head authorities on the spots, 
for these authorities were contimially changed by sanguinary 
revolts, and the Deys of Algiei-s, Tunis, and Tripoli almost 
immediately ceased to be deys whenever they interfered 
j with tho pillaging propensities of their subjects. 

There was, then, noway of making a treaty binding, and 
in fact no proper part^' to treat with. Tho only couise to 
be adopted was that of arms. The Algerines and the rest 
of the Barbary States set tho laws of nations at defiance; 
and the Turkish Sultan, who could not keep them in order, 
or make them observe tl^o treaties he entered into, or was 
willing to enter into, with the Christian jiowers, had no 
just right to complain if those power ^ the ji selves undertook 
the task of coenMiig the rahumaii corsairs, whose excesses 
in all the worst vices were abhorrent to humanity. This 
principle was acknowledged, at least in Europe, for se\eral 
centuries, during whicli attacks were made by dillereut 
nations on various of the Burbary States. Indeed England, 
as well as Spain and Portugal, seeing tho inefficiency of 
casual expeditions and bombardments, more than once 
aimed at making permanent establishments on the African 
shores of the Medilerrancan. 

As far back as 1 535, the Emperor Charles V„ with a 
fine Spanish army, landed and attacked the fort of Goletta. 
Ho thence marched upon Tunis, where no few'or lliaii 
12,000 Cliristians, reduced to'^ stale of abject slavery, an{\ 
chained and treated like dogs,>were confined at thc.^Ine. 
After releasing the Christians^nd obtaining, -solne suc- 
cesses, which cost him very dear, Rio ^npero^was glad to 
return to Europe, leaving only a si^U"garrison in (ioletta, 
and renouncing for the time his^Africun conquests as a too 
dangerous vision. 

In 1541 Charles, howevef, resolved to crown liis reputa- 
tion by the conquest of Algiers. After some advantages, 
and a stay in the country long enough to allow him time to 
build some works that yet remain, a tremendous storm dis- 
persed bis fleet, and the army retreated and re-embarked in 
confusion. Shortly after tliis the brave Admiral Blake 
taught the Algerines and the other pirates on the Barbary 
coasts to respect the flag of England. 

In 1662 we became possessed of Tangier?, which is si- 
tuated on the Barbary side of the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
Portuguese had occupied it ever since 1471, and that court 
presented it to Charles 11. marriage-portion with the 
Princess Catherine when Charles espoused her. Some 
well-meaning people at the time fancied wo might thence 
put down piracy and the trade in Christian slaves ; and 
that, by extending our power along the coasts and in the 
interior, we might gradually civilize a great part of Africa. 
But, in the event, the occupation of Tangiers was of no use 
to us, and rendereik no such benefits to the natives ; and 
after keeping possession of it for twenty -two years, we blew 
up a fine mole and some fortifications we had built or 
improved, and abandoned the place. Oran, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Algiers, and now included in the French con- 
QuoBt, was held by the Spaniards as early as the time of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, <or at the latter part of the ]5tU 
century,) but never could thake any beneficial iniprea' 
aion. They lost it, and retook it, and finally, in 1 792, the 
town having been partly deatroyed by an earthquake, they 
abandoned it altogether. During the time tho Spaniardb 
ocenpied Oran tbdy built aome Dandeome fi)rte, barracki^ 

I aqueducts, &c., portionz which existed and were service*. 
ebU when the French teK nltce. . 
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In ld8;]f Baqnesne, tho admiral of Louia XIV.. bom- 
bkrded Algiers. In 1775 a Spanish arin/ upwards of 
25,000 men, commanded by General O'Roilljr, landed in 
the neighbourhood with the intention of laying siege to, 
and titking Algiers, but this force was'soon obli^d to re- 
ombark in haste, and with great loss. 

Tho memorable bombardment of Algiers by Lord Exmouth 
in 1816, is too recent an event to require any dcsciiption. 
It effected all that a temporary measure could effect — it 
struck terror in the hearts of the marauders for a while — ^it 
mocured tho release of some thousands of Christian slaves, 
but it was far from putting a final, general stop to Barbary 
piracy. Since that time both Tunis and Tripoli, by their 
excesses, have called Italian fleets bofbre them, and in the 
bombardment of Tripoli the Gonocso navy very honourably 
distinguished itself a few years ago. • 

While the abominable system of piracy carried om by 
these barbarians was in full vigour, the people that suffered 
the most were the subjects of the small maritime states in 
Italy, and the inhabitants of tho coasts of Sardinia and of 
the Less or Mediterranean Islands. Not only were their 
trading and llbhiiig vessels continually seized, and all on 
board condiicted into slavery, but they wore often surprised 
by the cort>airs on shore, in their defenceless little towns 
^ and villages, and men, women, and children, after expe- 
riencing tho most revolting treatment, carried to Barbary 
and sold a^ slaves. 

We have ourselves witnessed the consternation of these 
poor Itahuns caused by the appearance of an Algerine or 
Tunisine cruizer, .both on shore and at sea, and that not 
many years ago. '• 

Tho might and the almost omnipresence of the British navy 
of late years, had so far imposed terror on the harhariaiis, 
that they seldom ventured to attack an Englihli merchant* 
vessel, or even to detain an Englishman if tho> found him 
aboard a captured vessel of any othor flag. If wo look 
back on the past, however, we shall find many a British 
subject detained by them in slavery — many a bravo sailor 
that lingered out his life in the midst of tlteir insults, op- 
pression, and unutteruhle abominations. 

One of these men, who was fortunate enough to escape 
after fifteen years’ captivity, and after ha>ing been forced 

S an intolerant master to turn mussulman, was Joseph 
tts, a native of Exeter. He was taken by the Algerines 
in the year 1078, when he was a stripling. On his return 
to England he published an account of his adventures, and 
of the Algerincli, Moors, &c. among whom he had lived so 
long. His little work, which bears every Evidence of 
authenticity, may still be consulted with nd\anlage, for few 
or no changes in tlic condition and habits of the people of 
Barbary have taken place since his days. He describes 
the Moors, the Arabs, and tho fierce Kabvles, or people in 
the interior, precisely as they now are. lie shows that the 
garrisons and the armed forces on the coast, mainly com- 
posed of the outcasts of Constantinople, Smjrna, and other 
parts of Turkey, tyrannized at once over the jjeacoful na- 
tives, and over their own deys ; that this class, fretiuenlly 
reinforced and directed in their maiunuvres at sea by Cbris- 
tian rcnegade.s, carried on the trade of cruizing and piracy 
on their own account, only giting to the. existing govern- 
ment a small share of the profi^. And even thus did mat- 
tars continue until the other day. 

After showing, as we have attempted to do in a few words, 
the mramount causes that rendered tho extinction of the 
Barbary States, and particularly that of Algiers, desirable 
to a considerable part of the civilized world, we need say 
very little os to the particular or national motives that led 
France to take up arms. These motives, hpwever. were not 
devoid of significance, and had they been much less ira- 
pc^ant or provoking than they really were, the French 
might have counted on the ready sympathy of all the weaker 
states on the Christian aide of the Mediterranean, and in- 
deed of the other powers of secondary consideration, whose 
ships trading in that sea were contmually exposed 'to the 
corsairs. All these powers would look with gratitude to 
that nation which should break im those nests of pirates, 
and would consider it the benefactor of mankixid* This 
convicftron was deeply impressed on the mind cS Charles X, 
and hrs cdbhxet, by whom tho prqjeet of invading Algiers 
unformed. ^ ^ 

We eomenowto the immediate "'ijpi^veSf In 1815 M,' 
Dnva! wgs sent as Consul-General of Bnnce to let-establish 
those ^litidal and commercial relations^with^tbe Barbaiy 


States that had been interrupted by the course of tbe revo^ 
luiionary and Bonapartean wars, when tlic French ttag was 
swept from tbe seas. Tho choice of the French govern- 
ment was unfortunate, for M. Duval, born and bred m the 
Levant, and indoctrinated in all the double dealings of that , 
mischievous class, the dragomans of Constantinople, had 
no notion of straightforWara proceedings, and of the true 
dignity of the nation he was sent to represent. One of 
his first acts was to re-establish France in certain rights of 
trade, coral-fishery, &c., which she had previously enjoyed 
oh the sea-coast of tho regency between Seibous and Cape 
Bon. For the enjoyment of these privileges the ! reach- 
African Compimy had at flr^t paid to Algiers the unim- 
portant sum of IX.OOO francs, but, in the course of the 
18th century, after gradual increases, this sum was treblecL 
M. Duval, instead of insisting on former treaties, consented 
to* pay the dey twelve times the amount of 17,000 francs. 
By the old treaties France hud free pi rnhssi^jn to erect forts 
and entrenchment's, and place garrisons in them for tho pro** 
tection of her coast establish men is. But Hussein, the Dey of 
Algiers, in treating with Duval, and restoring tho little ter- 
ritory the French had formerly pobsessed, expressly stipulated 
that no fortifications, anrl no French niilit ry ibrcc of any 
kind should be admitted. After verhallv assenting to all this. 
Duval, by bribes and intrigues, prevailed on tho Algerino 
ministers and tho local authorities to overlook the erection 
of some military works at Bona and Callc. These works 
were completed and garrisoned by the French before tha 
dey was aware of the project. When the facts came to the, 
knowledge of Hussein, ho was transported with rage at the 
French consul’s duplicity, but he took no hostile steps, and 
lelt the now forts w’holly unmolested. 

In 1793, the young republic of France suffered severely 
from a scarcity of corn. To obtain supplies the government 
applied to the Dey of Algiers, who broke an estaidished law 
and permitted the two Jew’uih houses — those of Busnarh 
and Bacry — to export gram from the regency to alleviate 
the distress felt in France. It appeared afterwards that the 
doy himself was the real com speculator, and Ihirt the Jews 
were merely his agents. But this discovery ouglit not to 
have aftooted the business in any way. Between the years 
1793 and 1797, cargoes of grain amounting in value to 
between f»t)0,00l)/. and 800,00iiL were sent from Algiers to 
the southern coast of France. In the contiacts the Jews 
Busnach and Bacry made wath tho FreiA'h republican go- 
vernment, they had not expressly stipulates! that the pay- 
ment for their corn should be made in specie, but at the 
time they concluded the bargain, specie was the regular 
currency in France, wlule in the East they never had a 
notion of any other cuiTency than hard cash. Moreover, 
tho first cargoes of corn landed at Marseilles w ere paid for 
in cash. The unscrupulous seizure of national and pri- 
vate properly nt home, ^'a8t as it w as, could not long ^suffice 
tlie French experimentalists ; ,and aRsigiials, or paper that 
sunk in value every day, were made the legal currency of 
the republic. ' These assignats were tendered to Busnach 
and Bacry in payment of subseiiuont consignments of eori^ 
Tho Jews, however, had seen the rapid depreciation of this 
currency, and accepted the paper only on condition that 
the French government should make up the difference, 
whatever it might turn out to bo, between the nominal and 
real value of the assignats. The contracting parties, owing 
to the fluctuation in the value of tho paper, were soon em- 
barrassed, and disagreed with each other as to tho fixing 
of a just indemnity, , 

The Jews were not very moderate in their demands ; in 
addition to the indemnity for making up paper to the value 
of cash, they soon added heavy iutevesi and charges for 
commission, Stc. The Republicans, on their side. n<rt only 
resisted such demands, but insisted on a diminution of 
prices, as some of the Algerine corn delivered was, Uwy 
stated, damaged and unwholesome. According to thew; 
showing, the debt legally owing to Busnach and Bacry diC 
not exceed 280,000/. With pretensions sp widely diMeiit' 
no arrangement could be made, and the cohlinUB.1 Watt t)f 
the French that succeeded made them dkcegaid .tiMit 
ject altogether, although the Algprine gDvmt&i«nt, hdik 
under tbe Directory and.Napoleon, repoatedh urged iti 
claims. It was not until ten yeanufter the teiloralion ol 
tlie Bourbons, or in 1826 , that the mihiitij de VfiUlc 
took these claims under oon^d^r(died,.M«na set fhndd 

to discharge tbe kmg-standmg debt 
But hexe agnfo, fresh difficulties aioae. It was made oul 
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on the side of France that Busnach and Bacry, the Algei^ne 
Jews, had debts in France which amounted to about 1 OO.OOO/., 
and the government insisted on the justice of keeping back 
this amount out of the sums due them from the dey. The 
dey protesting he had nothing to do with the private spo- 
• culations or debts of the two J^ws, indignantly rejected tnis 
proposal, and not only demanded his money in full, but 
that 80,0()()/. which he openly said the Fi'ench consul had 
received for rendering certain good offices to Bacry in the 
pjvsenUiofi of his claims in France, should also be restored 
to him without challenge or deduction. 

The dey did not receive the immediate and precise answer 
which he required. This exasperated the semi-barbarian, 
who, saying he was both cheated and laughed at, publicly 
abused the consul in the most immeasurcn manner. IIus- 
seiii was in this state of irritation when, on the 27th of 
April 1827, M. Duval waited on him to pay the compU- 
monta customary on the Bairam, or great festival of the 
Mahometans. tAs soon as the consul appeared, he furiously 
demanded whether ho had a letter for*hifh from Paris. 
The consul answered he had not ; and then the dc 5 ^ losing 
all respect and self command, after threatening, reviling, 
and caUmg him by all the opprobrious names in whieli the 
Turkish i<liom is so rich, struck tlie consul on the face Avith 
a straw fan. 

This gross insult broke off all official relations between 
the two governments. On the 1 1 th of June. 1 827, a French 
squadron commanded by Captain Collet, appeared off Al- 
giers. Duval the consul, and all the French residents, 
embarked vviihout any attempt being made by the dey 
either to hinder them or to make up the quarrel. Before 
Capfain Collet sailed he sent in a haughty and threatening 
demand for reparation. Hussein laughed at this, and the 
squadron departed. 

The French ships were scarcely out of the bay of Algiers 
when the fierce old llos.-^ein gave orders for seizing ami 
making slaves of all such subjects of France as could )et 
be found in his dominions, and for plundering and destroy- 
ing the French forts at Callc, Bona, and one or two e.Ma- 
blishmenlK at other points. The.se measures could only 
tend to precipitate the relaliatum which the dey had 
done so niuch by liis previous conduct to proAoke. The 
first warlike demonstrations of the French were, how- 
ever, paltry and unimpofting. They cstahlishcd a block- 
ade of Algiers, Avhich excited nothing more than the 
derision of the def, and which, a^ ith unaccountable folly, 
with an immense expenditure of Tiioney, and with a cojim- 
derable loss of human life, resulting iilmost entirely from 
sicknps.s, they persisted in for three ) ears. In 1829.' when 
the utter uselessness of smdi measures ought to ha\e been 
proved over and over again, the French minister of A^ar 
rollocted a body of troops in the South of France, and mari- 
time pi;pparations on a large scale Avere completed at Toulon 
In the month of August of the same year, M. dc la Bre- 
tonnicre, a distinguished officer of the navy, Avas despatched 
to Algiers to offer peace to the dey, on what w'ere generally 
considered moderate terms. The alteniativo was a Avar of 
invasion. But the fiery Hussein Avas as obstinate as ca'oi*. 
He flew into a paroxysm of rage when the French diploma- 
tist made use of the word “ reparation " — ho said he wa.s 
the injured party, and that he would never make peace 
unl^s France agreed to iiidomnify him for the losses caused 
to him by the blockade. The audience for peace broke up 
in mutual anger and in fresh exasperation on both sides. 

Wiion M. de la Brettonni^rg embarked on board of his 
ship of the line, at the mast head of which the sacred flag 
of truce was still flying, the advanced batteries of Algiers 
turned their guns upon her, and continued to cannonade 
her as long as she Avas within reach. This last dishonour- 
able, abominable outrage, is said to have been ordered by 
an express signal from the Cassauba, or palace of the dey. 

Extreme measures now became inevitable ; but it mur^ 
be allowed that the odium of commeBcing hostilities, an 
of giving a fierce turn to the contest, every way rests wit 
Hussein. 

The ill-fated ministry of M. de Polignac, which was j 
fiwn to provoke a revolution at home, had just enterc 
1 iP^^'l^Kence reached France of the insult offere 
‘ national .flag. This m 

properly, resolved to delay n 
™ ' 

The only Christian government that remonstrated as i 


the extent of the expedition, and the fate that wtfs reserved 
for Algiers if the French conquered it, was the British, thea 
presided over by the Duke of Wellington. Prince IMiguac 
replied lo the duke that France, when insulted, required the 
assist uicc of no one to redress her wrongs ; and that she 
Avas not obliged to consult any other power, as to Avhat she 
ought to do Avith the conquest she was determined to make. 
The Duke of Wellington put up with this haughty reply ; 
and he and his friends, who are constantly embarrassing and 
questioning the present administration about matters that 
really had their origin under the management of his oavu 
cabinet, would do well to remember this. In this particular 
case, for example, the duke peimittcd the arinameiit of France 
to depart, without pressing for any guai antec or assurance 
that Algiers w'ould not he held as a fair conquest, and per- 
manently colonized by the Frencli. The duke knows very 
Aveil what the decided feeling of Charles X. was on this sub- 
ject ;* and if, at a later period, I^uis Philippe held out some- 
thing like an assurance that he Avould not keep possessiim 
of Algiers, this Avas owing to circumstances over which the 
duke had no control, and in which ho could claim no 
merit. 

An admirably appointed French army, amounting be- 
tAvecn iufantrv, cavalry, artillery, engineers, sappers and 
miners, &c., acc., to an eflcctive force of 37,877 men, and 
.placed under tlie supreme command of the Count de Bour- 
mont, sailed from Totilon on the 25tli of May 1 830. The 
naval force of tliis expedition was, in proportion, even still 
more imposing. There .Averc eleven sail of the line, twenty- 
four frigates, seven sloops of Avar, twenty-six gun brigs, 
eight bomb-ketches, seven stcom-bogis, a^)d numerous small 
nruied vessels. Between sailors and marines, the men in 
the ships of war alone amounted to 27,000 men. The trans- 
ports of almost every class and nation amounted to 400 
sail. 

A number of fiat boat.s, diwing only a few indies water, 
and Avith one end made to extend and k^wer like a soit of 
drawbridge, A\crc pixnided for facilitating the landing of 
the troops. 

On the 12th of June this fleet got sight of the African 
coast; on the 1.3th it sailed past Algiers, and soon came in 
front of Torre Clncha which defended the peninsula of Sidi- 
Ferrucli, the point where Bonrmonl had determined to land. 
To have disembarked in front of Algiers, or indeed at any 
]>oint much nearer to ibe city than the one chosen, would 
luiAo been impracticable, or at least most bazardous. 

To the astonishment of the bb'eneb, not a gun w'ns fired 
from the strong Torre Chica. The Algerines had most 
absurdly abandoned that post, and had taken up a position, 
indifierently defended by redoubts, at the distance of about 
1200 }ards from the coast, Avhere iliey could neither prevent 
the landing of the French, norcoAcr the city of Algiers when 
they had landed. With troops so imbecilel) commanded, and 
who at the first onset did not amount to 20,000 men, little 
Vr’as lo be feared ; and if the b'rcnch suffered severely before 
they gained possession of the capital, it Avas almost entirely 
OAving to their own impetuosity on the one side, and the bud 
generalship of Bourmont on the other. 

At day -break on the 14 th of June, the French began to 
I land and form, which they wore allowed lo do Avitbout a 
musket-shot being fired at them. Before evening the Al- 
gerines Avere swept from the peninsula of Sidi Ferriich^ 
and, under tlie orders of General Valaze, a strong line of 
entrenchment w\as begun across the gorge of the peninsula, 
which was to serve as a general depot for the invading army 
during the siege of Algiers. 

On the 15th the French outposts 'sufibred severely from 
the musketry of \he Arabs ond Kabayles, whom the Baron 
Juchercau ue Sailit-Denys (who was present, and who has 
Avrittenan admirable account of this campaign,) pronounces 
to be the best sharpshooters in the world. On the ICth a 
hun-icane oame on, which for some time threatened the 
expedition with the fate that befol the fleet of Charles V. 

On the 19th Bourmopt, who, in an unaccountable man- 
ner, instead of availing himself of his first successes and 
astounding impression, and pushing forward for the city* 
had remained almost on the spot where he landed, was 
attacked by an Algerine force, which had been allowed to 
gather from all points, and which is said to have amounted 
to between 40,000 and 50,000 men. The best of these 
troops were 4000 ja^^ries, 50U0 Koul-Oglous, 10,000 
Moors (from the cities of Algiers, Constantina and Oran) 
and 12,000 Kabaylos, or mountaineers, from tke interior,. 
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After a IVirlously contested battle, in which the French lost patace, or rather citadel, of the Cassauha, had contrived to 
700 men, between killed and wounded, the Algerines were reign longer, and on the whole more prosperously, than any 

5 ‘etely beaten and disheartened. But even then the of his predecessors— before the old dey left Algiers, he gave 
nt ftourmont did not push on for the capitaj. lie the French some most valuable advice, as to the proper 
cd where he w as — gave the Algerines time to recover mode of maintaining themselves in their new conquest. 

■from their consternation, to strengthen their positions, &c., He recommended them to clear the country as soon os 
and thus made other combats and a lamentable loss of life possible of the Turkish janisaries, who had over been fierce 
inovitalde, ere he could set himself down before the walls of and unruly,— to conciliato the Moors and wandering Arabs, 
Algiers. — and particularly to avoid hostilities with the Kabayles, or 

At last, on the 29th of June, or a fortnight after his dis- mountaineers, who are descended from the ancient Numi- 
embarkation, Bourmont broke ground before the Fort of the dians — a warlike race that has never been conquered by 
Emperor (built by Charles V.) which commanded the Cas- Cartliaginians, Romans, Arabs, or Ottomans. By neglect- 
sauba, or paloce of the d«y, the town, and nearly all the ing this advice Bourrnont almost immediately endangered 
outer forts. The works of the besiegers wore not uninter- the safety of tlio now colony, lost many brave soldiers, and 
^l•uptedly prosecuted; the besieged made frequent sorties, was soon unable to move beyond the forts of Algiers, 
which, with their cannon and bombs, caused the Frenah a For the additional observations and facts wc shall add On 
daily loss of from 80 to 100 men. While Bourrnont was this very interesting subject, we shall be mainly indebted 
making his entrenchments the admiral of the (loot kept up to a recent article in the ‘ Foreign (Quarterly Review’ — a 
a cannonade on the sea-front of Algiers, which (tremen- work that has been particularly distinguished by ita com- 
dously strong then, us we experienced to our cost) had been rnents on foreign policy. 

much strengthened since Lord Exmouth's attack. This The writer of the article on Algiers, who has himself a 
cannonade, however, could have been intended only to dis- clear insight into the statistics and the character of the dif- 
fract the attention of the Algerines, for M. Jucdiereau lets ferent races tliat inhabit the regency, goes on the authority 
us into the secret that the admiral kept so much sca-room ofGcneralClauzel, Baron Pic.hon. General Brossard, Captain 
that very few of his balls reached the enemy's batteries Rozet, and bthcr Frenchmen of high leputation, who nave 
on account of the distance and motion of the ships." seen what they describe, and what they have printed and 

But the Algerines soon experienced that the inland for- published, with their names to their several productions, 
tifications of their city were far move vulnerable than its After saying, “we are not among those wdio envy our 
sea-fiont, where alone they had'hitherto been exposed to neighbours their possession of Algiers; on the contrary, it 
attack. , was our wish that they might make a good use of its acquisi- 

On the 4th 'hf ,T^ly, as day dawned, all the French tion ; though we must say that hitherto our hopes and 
batteries, on a given signal, oj>en 0 d their fire at once. By wishes have been alike disappointed ; ’’ the writer in tho 
half-past nine in the morning the Fort of tho Emperor, the ‘ Foreign Quarterly ’ continues, 

key to Algiers, was knocked to pieces and silenced; and “By the capitulation of the 4th July, 1930, the French 
shortly after, by order of the dey, it was evacuated by the became possessed of the city of Algiers and the forts depend- 
few men that survived in it, and blown into the air by set- ing on it. No mention was made of the jyrovinces, or of the 
ting fire to the powder magazines. native tribes. (These, as we shall presently see. were not 

The French then began to form advanced batteries against the dey's to give!) The dey capitulated merely as com- 
tho Cassauha and parts of the city. But the fierce old mander of a military garrison, not as sovereign of an ex- 
dey's heart now failed him, and about two hours after noon tensive kingdom. The natives had been told by the French 
he sent his private secretary with a flag of truce. After in their proclamations, that they hud come to deliver them 
sonic pour parters which of course all ended in the condi- from the Turkish yoke, and restore them to their tnde- 
tioiis agreeable to the conquerors, (for the French were now, pendmee. The Turks were in fact aliens to the coun- 
iti fact, the conquerors of Algiers,) the following prelimi- try ; ihcir power was that of pirates by sea, and usurpert 
naries were agreed to. and marauders by land, and the French might just as well 

1. That the French should take possession of the city of pretend to inherit the one as the other of these attributes. 
Algiers, lli6 Cnssauba, all the forts, and all public properly The French becaiiie possessed by conquest of Algiers, Oran, 
of every kind, at nine o’clock on the follow ing morning, the Bona, and one or two more points upon or near the coa.st. 
5tli of July. The Moors and other mixed races who inhabit tlie.se became 

2. That the IMaliometan religion, and the customs and subjects of Franco. The interior of the country remained^ 
usages of the inhabitants should he respected, a7ul that no IkjUi dc jure oniiide facto, 'm possession of the natives. These 
person belo/i^inff to the French army should enter the natives are of two rac^s — the Arabs and the Kabayles. The 
?nosqnes. Arabs are the descendants of the great eastern conquerora 

3. That the dey and all the Turks should quit Algiers in of the times of the caliphs ; their tribes are scattered all 
as short a time as possible, but be at full liberty to choose over noithern Africa ; they are mostly shepherds, liv*e under 
their place of retreat, having, at the same lime, the entire tents, and tend their Hocks in the plains. The Kabayles, 
conservation of their private propertv guaranteed to them. so called by the Moors, arc the real ulwrigincs, the deacend- 
On the following morning, at the appointed hour, the ants of the old Numidians ; tiiey ire the cultivators of the 
French began to take possession, and before e>ening e^ery- soil, live in villages called dashkrahs, and constitute the 
thing w'as quietly theirs. Thus fell Algiers, after more great majority of the interior population of the regency of 
than three centuries of barbarity, piracy, and brigandisui. Algiers. They are evidently of the same race as the Ber-- 
Tt is due to the conquering army to btate, that at this 6cr.v of Morocco. * * ♦ Several of the Arab tribes near 

proud moment their discipline, their abstinence from insult, Algiers paid tribute to the Turks, in order that their cattle 
re>cnge. and plunder, were admirable ; and .sorry are we to might graze safely on tlie plains ; but the Kabayles seldom 
bo shortly obliged to give a very different account of the or never entered into such agreements ; they lived inde- 
conduct of the French in Algiers. pendcntly in the numerous parallel ridges and valleys of th® 

The booty made in gold and silvey specie, in wool and Atlas, wdiich cover the greater part of the surface of the 
other merchandise, in brass cannon^ &c., which were set country, and their own sheiks and marabouts adminiatered 
down in the list of public property, was c.stimated at justice; the Turks only extorted anything from them by 
5 5, f» 8 4,. ''i 2 7 francs, or about 2,237,381/. of our money. To sending detacliraents to surprise the vdlages, or kidnap their 
this arc to be added 800 iron cannons, an immense ypung men, and making their parents pay a ransom. Suck 
quantity of shot, shell, powder, &c., and the value of the was the of the Turks over nine-tenths oftheter- 

real property of the state, comprising half of the bouses in ritory of the regency. When the French landed, the ^krabm 
Algiers. It is calculated that after deducting the expenses abandoned the cause of the Algerines or the Turks, aB^soon 
of the whole expedition from the gross amount, Fra'ncc as they could do it with safety, and hy their defeCtiiolt, and 
must have niado a clear profit of three tiillions sterling in the intelligence they brought to the French comp, 'materially 
actual property. facilitated the success of the invaders. They had promised 

It will be remembered, that very soon after his downfal, the French general to maintain neutraH|yf oh conation of 
the dtjy packed up his private property and sailed for Eu- being protected against the vengeance of iba Turks.” * 
ropo, where ho learned that Charles X., who had ordered For the proper understanding of the qtmdon we beg the 
his dethronement, was hinisojf dethroned by the revolution reader's close attention to all the points included in the ex- 
of July, But before tho wily, experionc^l Hussein— who, tract we have just given. 

' by keying himseU almost coilstanlly shut up in tho strong ** After the capitulation,” says General Brossard, “ and 
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on the very day the French entered Algors, all the autho- 
litiea dependent on the dey were abolished, without any 
otUcri being substituted. Thus all at once the Arab tribes 
found themselves itidependont.'* 

In spite of this self evident fact, when, a short time after, 
the Arab tribes peacefully assembled at Bleda, a town about 
* twenty-five miles from Algiers, to consult as to what fUture 
lelations they should maintain with the Frencli conquerors, 
Bourniont, instead of employing negociation, or distributing 
a small portion bf the treasures of the Cassauba to win over 
the sheiks, marched against the ashembly with a coUiuin of 
2000 men. The Arabs learning this approach were alarmed 
and irritated ; tlie more peaceful or timid tribes doparfed, 
but the rest (being joined on this occasion by numbers of 
Kabaylcs) kept their ground, and determined to attack the 
French. And, in fact, the very day after his arrival at Bleda 
(24th July, 1830,) these hardy shepherds and tillers of the 
soil fell upon Bourmont, and not only drove him with loss 
from that town, but followed him up during his hurried re- 
treat to Algiers, pressing on his rear and llunks nearly the 
whole of the way. 

Bourmont then, literally shut up in Algiers and the nar- 
row strips of country commanded by its guns, would have 
treated with the sheiks ; “ but they," says Gcrieral Bi-ossard, 
•‘replied that since their victory of Bleda, there uas not a 
herdsman in all Africa who would condescend to treat with 
the French.’’ 

Bourmont fell with the Parisian revolutiou^of July ; but 
it was not until the 2nd of September that his successor to 
the governor-generalship of Algiers, appointed by Louis 
Philippe, arrived. This successor was Count Cluuzel, one 
of Napoleoii’.s generals, a man distinguished by military 
genius, and much respected for his political consistency, and 
honourable, gentlemanly character. Shortly after his ar- 
nvol Marshal Gerard, then minister at war, informed the 
Count that the French government, already detenmned 1o 
keep jmsemon of Algiers, was now confirmed in its inteiiHon 
of forming an important colony in its territory. The first 
step to he taken tunards this great end, was to grant lands 
to colonists on the Matidja])lam, and then gradually to drive 
all the refractory native tnlu's back upon mount Allas. But 
neither the marshal who commanded, nor the general who 
obeyed his instructions, ever gave themselves the trouble to 
inquire who were the ownei;s of those lands in the .VIetidfa 
plain. M. Pichon, who a year after took this trouble upon bim- 
Belf, “discovered tliatjhey belonged chielly to Moorish pro- 
prietors, inhabitants of Algiers, the quiet subjects of France, 
whose property was solemnly guaranteed to them by the 
capitulation, and who were accustomed to let their lands to 
Arab or Kabayle cultivators or graziers, either on condition 
of receiving part of the produce, &c., or for a fixed rent. The 
regency, or the government of the dey, had no lands except 
a few farms attached to certain offices of the state.” 

This was indeed a capital mistake— a playing with right, 
property, and the letter and spirit of conventions! “The 
word ‘colony,’” says the writer in the review, * has been 
sadly mibundcrsUiod by the French in this instance. A 
colony, in our modern sense, prosupiioses a vast extent of 
uncull ivated and unappropriated ground, as in North 
America or Australia. There the land is waste and void, 
<br the few Indians, or black savages, are neither cultivators 
nor shepherds, but hunters and fishermen. But the case is 
very different in Barbary. The Arabs are herdsmen, shep- 
hei*de, and graziers ; many of them are also farmers and 
have fixed residences. The Kabayles, who form the great 
majority of the indigenous population, are all farmers, and 
very industrious ones too, and the land in the back ground 
of Algiers is divided among them. * * * Those who live 
near the towns on the coast are the most tenaoious of their 
possessions, which are the most profitable on account of their 
vicinity to the markets. Tho idea of ‘ driving back ’ {re- 
foulant) the native population into the, interior is a most 
barbarous one.” 

M. Pichon shows that this idea Is 8,gfficiently improc- 
tica\)\e. ' 

“Perstms," gays he, (and we perceive wiui Mtonishment 
that such persons are numerous among the French at 
Algiers) “ who talk seriously of imitating Cartes end Pizarro 
— exter mi fluting the natives, do not mark the difference 
bmweon our position ami that of the SpanitH conquerors, 
who had to deal with people that had no fire-arms,- the 
ArSibs and Kabyles have all ^ot muskets^ and this arm goes ] 
a greet way to equalize tho combatants, especially m a j 


lengthened and desultory warfare, and in a country where 
gi'eatstrategeticoperattons, movements of large masses, joqA 
of batteries are impossible. We experienced this at Bt* 
Domingo, and we are now experiencing it in Africa.” 

Cotjut Clauzcl soon found himself engaged in active hos- 
tilities with the Arabs and Kabyles, and the Dey of Titterl. 
His troops took and plundered Bleda, and got as far as 
Medeuh, the residence of the Dey of Titteri, about forty-five 
miles from Algiers ; but they could not sustain tbemsolves 
there, and all these successes, if such they could bo called, 
cost them very dear. 

Count Clauzel returning to Prance in disgust, General 
Berthczcnc, an excellent officeii and apparently a well- 
meaning man, remained at Algim. The army was by this 
time so reduced in nu^nber, tliat the new commandor saw 
the necessity of contracting his line of posts. He marched 
from Algiers in June, 183 1, with 6000 men, to bring in some 
of till? most advanced posts. The French troops burnt the 
huts and crops of the Kabayles ; but on tlicir return towards 
Algiers, they were sorely harassed by the natives, who 
gathering in force, and elated by Berthezene’s retreat, scoured 
the partially-allotted Metidja plain, burnt the crops at the 
French experimental farm, seven miles from Algiers, and 
kept the garrison on the alert for several weeks. 

General BertUezdne then very wisely appointed a native 
Arab, a man of ancient family and hereditary reputation for 
sanctity, wlio lived alpw miles from the city of Algiers, to 
bo Agii or governor of the Arabs, and to act as a medium of 
communication between t^e French and the tribe.s. Through 
the good olfices of this Agtl a suspension of hostilities was 
agreed to, with the understanding that tl^ •general .should 
send no more armed parties into the plain beyond the line of 
the Fnuich outposts. 

“ General Berthczbne,” says General Bro-ssard, “had he 
retoined the command, would have estahlished friendly rela- 
tions with the Arabs ; he would have effected this by means 
of Ins personal inrtuence, for his conduct towards the natives 
had always been founded upon humanity, equity, and good 
faith ; the Arabs put great trust in his word, and if some of 
tiiein deceived him, no one was afraid of being deceived by 
him. Se\cral chiefs of tribes were sincerely attached to 
him. ‘ God will give thee the victory,’ said an old sheik, ‘ for 
thou art just and good.' " 

Hut the just and good Berthezene was much too scrupu- 
lous and moderate a man (o suit the mouvement and exter- 
minaling party at Algiers, who, by their chicanery and mis- 
representations, soon obtained his recall. It .is probable, 
howexor, that his owm dospalche.s had something to do with 
this ; for, in writing to the minister at xvar, he did not hesi- 
tate to combat the favourite system of f^loni.sation, and on 
his own ])er.vonal observation and experience he told some 
home truths which could not have been very palatable to the 
vanity of the civilizing government. 

In August, 1831, he wrote that the Moors of the country 
“ruined,” “interfered with in their manners and habits 
“ reduced to poverty, treated with contempt, and ruled by 
foreigners," were in many rc'.pects in a Jar worse condition 
than they had ever krioum under the old Dey. “ It is natural,” 
continued the general, “ that they sliould neither like us, 
nor relish Iheki^of civilization we wish to force upon them* 
There is yet something to ho done with regard to these peo- 
ple. The Bomatts always left to the conquered people the 
care of their own municipal institufions ! ’ 

The French, who are much addicted to quoting the ex- 
ample of the Homans, would do well to remember this last 
most important fact. 

In October, 1831, tho French government, then presided 
over by M. Pericr, resolved to take the administration of Al- 
giers into its own bueids, and to separate the civil from the 
military jurisdictions. Baron Pichon, an experienced man 
of business, and one enjoying an unspotted reputation, was 
«cnt out as civil intendant. But if this choice was good, 
what shall we say to the next ? Shortly after the notorious 
Savary (Duke of^Rovigo) was appointed to supersede Ber- 
tbez^ne as commander-in-ohief at Algiers ! 

On arriving at hie pos^ M. Pichon found, as he had fore- 
seen, that it was not a bed of roses. He saw great and in- 
creasing oppression and misery on every side, and he was 
soon made to feel how difficult it was for a man of the pen 
to interfere With a man of the sword— and that man Savary, 
— or to draw a proper line betJ5?een the^vil and militaiy 
attributes of office. Not only had private property of 
Turks, Moors, and Arabs been seized and squander^ in do- 
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of the ooBventioii, hut the ihnds and the estahlieh* 
liients of r^igion and charity— the public and in many 
neapects moritorioua institutions of the country — ^had been 
remorselessly attacked, and dilapidated, if hot J^n^ihifated. 

Nay, even the supply of water — an object of such para- 
mount importance in un African climate and to a Mahometan 
people— was perilled by French carelessness and blind 
avarice. To keep the aquedacts, fountains, &c., in good 
repair, many charitable individuals had left handsome 
legacies. Now all funds were sfiquestrated by the 

French. General Clauseh^*^ 3. indeed, ordered that tlie 
government of Algiers#' upon itself tho work to 

which these fund’s weroi .^ptopriated^ but (bis was not done. 
Consequently the aqueducts wore n^lectod, and the gar- 
dens round Algiers which, under the iSey, were well sup^ied 
with wateri bcoadie dry and parched. The detaohinonts of 
troops, moreover, marching and countermarching through 
♦the country, found it more easy to brealv into these aque- 
ducts with pick-axes, and ^ j get at the water, than to suffer 
thirst till they reached tlic next well or fountain, In and 
about Oran this neglect of conduits and reservoirs, and de- 
struction of aciucfluct*^, were coined so far, that in March, 
1832, M. Kscalonne, acting civil inlcndent of the place, re- 
presented to M. Pichon tliat unless prompt measures were 
taken, the French in Orail, blockadojby tho Arabs, might 
Ihul themselves in total want of water ! 

Ill detailing with feedings of shame and indignation this 
general M. Pichoii say's j — 

“ It IS easy to imagine tho impression such measures 
may have madeoa theinhabitants of the rest of tin* country, 
who are not under our uowim*— o. rt\anir\i ion 530 rni/ps in 
length, and from 150 to 2u0 in breadth ! I have had indu- 
bitable knowledge of many fraiiduleut acts and inalvcrsatioM^s 
that had taken place in ihe midst of the ilisordorsinto which ! 
Iiotli private and puhlic property has been thVown by tho 
system. Tins is the niiavoidiihle couioqueneo of the viola- 
tion of the laws of pni[)(*rty ; we have ourselves seen in 
France worse than this, during our revolutionary sequestra- 
tions and confiscations. Can the (diaos resulting from all 
this at Algiers be cleared up by the lo^ic of the sabre ? We 
shall see ! ” 

Our readers will rcnicinhcr it was stipulated in the con- 
vention with the Dey, that none of the French soldiery 
should enter the moscjiics, and that the religion and usages 
of the inhabP tints should be respected. By a report made 
by M. Pichori, it appears that as far back as May 1832, out of 
thirteen large mosques with minarets, tlio French had already 
seized — One of tlieuc .seven was knocked clown to 

make room for a new square -the others were turned into 
barracks. The Commission for military lodgings asked for 
three more ; M. Piclion reduced the demand to one. A few 
months allor another mosque was converted into a Catholic 
church. There remained therefore to the Mussulmans only 
four of the good mosques, and two of these four the French 
engineers wanted to demolish hecause tlu'y stood too near 
to the line of defence on the sea-side. In Oran, where 
there were plenty of other hnildings fitted for that purpose, 
tho civilizing army seized every one of the mosques. ” The 
consequence will be,” says M, Escalonnc," tho inteiidant, 

that the Imams and other sen'onts of the mosque will 
leave (>ran, and the tale they haVa to tell to their brethren 
in tlio interior will not be in onr favour.’* 

All Mahometan people hold their tombs and their bury- 
ing grouudp, which are frequenlly solcinnly-beautiful places, 
in extreme veneration. But these, to erect fortiflcations, or to 
make a road wider or more direct, tho Fretjcli have upturned, 
or cut through without liosUalion. ‘tl^you go on at this 
rate, we shall neither know where to live nor where to die/’ 
— was the sad remuik of a Moor to M. Piclion. Captain 
llozet, who seems to have visited the country merely as a 
traveller, and who is not a ver> ceu'ionous observer, aqys on 
this head,— “ Algierr, like other Moorish towns, was sur- 
rounded by cemeteries and tombs. These "were a sort of 
sanctuary, tho violation of whiiph wnuld bnoe Jiave cost the 
life of the desecrator, but calamity and fi^ljliUe all gene- 
rous sentiments. From the first period of jpur conquest, we 
have violated their tombs ; 1 have seen our aoldiers i^en 
them to aKcertain if they concealed any treasures. Tho 
l>onea of the dead were thrown on tho dunghill ; 1 have 
seen corpses yet entire, and chveldpod in white sheets, lying 
by the roM-side. Tho natives, with downcast eyes, gazed at 
tliis'sad flfene withoqf, daring to utter a word r some of them 
came with religious 'Generation to gathor the scattered bones, 


and carried them nwa^. But after a time, when bivouaee 

were foimed in the midst of the cemetries and 

W 0 cannot com^te this horrid picture. Knowing, as we 
well do, how solemn and deeply rooted are the feelings of , 
the Musselmans in those respects, we can assure the French 
that it will take many years of kind treatment, and of an 
improved government, (of which scarcely a symptom has 
lieen seen as yet,) to obliterate this fatal remembrance and 
the hatred which will accompany it. Savwy, by constitu- 
tion and habit, was naturally di.sposed tq fall in with the 
vious of the exterminators, or of the party desirous of pos- 
sessing themselvesi, at any cost, of the lands and property 
of the natives. “ Drive back to the mountains” — “ destroy” 

— “Stop the broken aqueducts with the heads of thefint 
Bedoweens ) ou meet,’’ were the cries of theso men, who had 
a newspaper, the “ SemajJinre' oi' Marseille.s, to represent 
and advocate their views. We have before us sevcml detest- 
able examplufi ofinjustifjc*, cruelty, and almost unparalleled 
tyranny — but we can find room for only one, which is ad- 
vanced and supported by ollicial documents by M. Ptchonv 
and which has never been contrndicted. The whole pro^ 
feedings are Worthy of Savary. The winter bad been passed 
in perfect peace, the Arabs having seru]'iilously obsei*ved 
tho treaty concluded by their Agii ami Cxeiu ral Berthezdne. 

In April 1832, some preteiKhMl iiii.v-songeis from the remote 
tribe of the Biskaris, came to Algiers and were receivod 
with some parade by Savary, who, in dismissing them, 
made them tho usual presents of cloaks and a little money. 
Thc.se Biessengcrs were regarded h> tlie most respectable 
Moors of Algiers, and by the Aga of the Arabs himself, aa 
impostors. Tho same day on which they left Algiers, on 
their return homewards, in passing through the groundSs on 
the Metidja plain occupied by the Ouffia tribe, who had 
long been living ou the most friendly terms with the French 
soldiers and oiiiccrs, these Biskuns were plundered of their 
cloaks and other effects. This is an incident of common 
occurrence all over Barbary, and even in the most peaceful 
limes. The Biskaris, however, escaped unhurt, and re- 
turned to Algiers to lodge a complaint. Ou the night of 
the same day, Savaiy «ent out of the city and on the road to 
the OufUtt cmcampmcnt, a battalion of the foreign legion, 
and a stjuadron of some sort of native cavalry in the French 
service. Before the dawn of tho next day they surrounded 
the Ouffias who were buried iu sleep, wid without summons 
or any kind of notice, the soldiers rushed into the tents and 
stabbed or shot the inmates to the number of eighty ! Only 
se\entoon or eighteen men (among whom was the Sheik of 
tho trilxi,) were made prisoners. A number of women 
were ilriven to one of tho French outposts, and after being 
detained there three days, were allowed to go back to bury 
their murdered husbands, fathers, and sons ! The cattle^ 
scattered over their fields, and many of which did not belong 
to tho Ouffias, but were merely intrusted to them as herds- 
men, wer6' carried off and publicly sold. The money pro- 
duced by the sale was distributed among the troops that had 
achieved the slaughter. M. Pichon says he saw some of 
the officers “who felt a painful regret at receiving their 
share,” but his reviewer properly adds, that’" the only won- 
der is they accepted it at all!” From 1500 to 2000 sheep, 
between 600 and- 700 bullocks, and from 25 to 30 camels 
formed this booty, takt*n from the Ouffias for tteing supposed 
to have stolen a few fustian clonks and a few piastres. But 
it appears from a variety of evidence that the Ouffias were 
either not guilty at all, or were not guilty as a body or tribe* 
M. Pichon, who bad the best means of obtaining informa- 
tion from the natives, 8a>s, that the robbers belonged to tlm 
tribe of the Kre&hnas, aud were marauding on llte laiw 
of their neighbours the OiiHias. General Brosaard 
“ that the roblnwy was committed by a joint party of the 
Kreshnas, the Beni Mou^sab, and the Ouffias, without the 
chiefs of those tribes haying taken any part in it : it is even 
asserted that they were ignorant of the attempt. Mara^- 
ing parties of this sort, composed of men of varieua 
are not of rare occurrence.” 

We have not "space to tell many deeds of duplie%, de- 
grading meanness, and utter diarerord fbr tiutUKD life/tbat 
accompanied and followed the butchery «nd j^tunder oV the 
Ouffias ; and many other subsequent tules,-^^-Bli^ as of mili- 
tary executions of Sheiks. Sheading of merchants end sei- 
zure of their property without form of trial, of men thrown 
into secret pnsQns. arid hsihg found with their heads cut ofP 
—we must leave wholly untold. 

Savary and the party with whom he acted sowed the seeds 
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of a " reign of terror," and they were soon made to taste 
<iome of its friiiU themselves. The landed property outsiiie 
of the towns, became almost valueless : — from want of con- 
fidence und cultivation on the part of the natives, the 
• Prencli were deprived of all the many luxuries of life the 
countr) was so well able to furnish them. If, except in 
battalions, they ventured beyond the outposts, they were cut 
in pieces by the infuriated Arabs and Kabyles. In the 
course of 1812 and 1833 tlicy suffered great losses. Irri- 
tated by fresh severities, and by Savary's setting at nought 
Gciu nil Berthezene's treaty with them, the Arabs resumed 
the ollensive along the whole of the French line. Nay, 
tbe\ even forced that line, and after doing great mischief to 
tlie baking, farming, and other estahlislunents, set themselves 
down on the plain of Stavveli almost within cannon-shot of 
the city of Algiers. At the same time Oran was continually 
beset li} the Arabs, though whole tribes, and several Sheiks 
and MarihouLs, had boon sacrificed by the French “to in- 
spire a salutary terror." Both at Oran and Mustagannim 
the French could get no provisions except, such as were 
sent to them by sea. The little cabotage, or coasting trade, 
that had always been carried on in Moorish harks, was an- 
nihilated, and the general aspect of things seemed to justify 
the assertion of a French gentleman writing from Oran, 
who said, “We carry nothing hut desolation and misery to 
all the points at which we land." This our readers must re- 
member was the fourth year of the military occupation and 
of the existence of “ L'Afrique Fran9aisc.‘” “ Meantime," 
adds the wTitcr in the * Foreign Quarterly Review/ “ France 
is annually spending about twenty millions of franefi besides 
losing some thousand men, to retain a possession, the whole 
revenue of which, including the sequestrations, does not ex- 
ceed a million and a half! This is a system evidently ruin- 
ous to all parties. The French ought to give up every idea 
of extending Ihcir conquests along the coast or in the inte- 
rior, or of extensive colonisation, at least for years to come. 
Moderate garrisons ought to be kept in the towns on the 
coost, commerce encouraged, and friendly relations entered 
into with the Arabs of the plains, as between neighbour and 
neighbour. The Arabs are a fine, intelligent race, much 
more manageable and humane than the Kabyles, and they 
hove a keen sense of justice and of the sacredness of 
oaths." In these notions, General Brossard, whose actfve 
services have made him well acquainted with the countiy, 
perfectly agrees. Of fwo plans proposed, Ist. To form an im- 
passable line of fortifications round the territory which it is 
wished to occupy ; 2nd, To drive hack {rcfouler) by force of 
arms, the native tribes beyond the mountains ho says, the 
one is impracticable except on a very small scale, and the other 
absolutely impossible. The General then recommends the 
third plan, which must prove the safest, the least expensive, 
and the most consonant with justice and humanity — i. c,, 
to obtain the peaceful submission of the nearer tribes, and 
to make of them a barrier against the attacks of the wilder 
und more remote tribes. 

We most cordially say with the Reviewer, “May the 
French Government adopt this plan ere it be too late !" 


STAMP DUTY ON NEWSPAPERS. 

[The following paper, whic*h was prepared several monihs ago 
for the information of some ufiicial persunugus who took a strung 
interest'^ in the question of the repeal of the stamp duties on news- 
papers, has be(‘n obligingly confided to ns for publication It will 
i)t‘ sven, by reference to the sjieech of Mr. Hill, member for Hull, 
on tiie debate on Mr. Lytton Bulwer's motion, that some of the 
statemepts and uKtimates given in this paper weie employed by 
that gentleman. These facts throw a strong light on the general 
qiiestiun ; and we have no doubt that they have l)een collected with 
great care, and scrupulous accuracy. J 

If the stamp were abolished, newspapei-s would pro- 
bably be reduced a little in size, and the price might 
be instead of 7d. 

There can be no doubt that such a diminution in the 
price ol nevvspaiiers would enormously increase the sale, 
and tbeic arc facts which enable us to estimate that 
increase probably w ith some degree of accuracy. 

Tvyopeiice is about the average price Of newspapers in 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey. The population of 
those islands (sixty thousand) is about as large as that 
wluch, in Great Britain, is required to maintain a single 
weekly paper; whereas, in Jersey and Guernsey, fifteen 
papers are publi-slied every week. 


The sale of the three non -political papers of greatest 
circulation in this country, ids. the Penny and Saturday 
Magazines, and Chambers* Journal, is .about ten times 
as great as that of the three weekly newspapers of greatest 
circulation, notwithstanding that, to most people, news and 
politics are far more enticing than any other matter. 

A few years ago it was shown by a veiy able writer in 
the ‘ Scotsman,* that the number of newspapers in the 
United Slates of America was, in proportion*to the popu- 
lation, five times ^ great as in the British isles ; and the 
same writer was oT opinion that, hut for the dispersion of 
the inhabitants, the United States would, in all proba- 
bility, have a proporti(Ui of nevvspaiiers eight or ten times 
as great as in the British isles— an estimate, the accuracy 
of vyliich is confirmed by the fact that, in the State of 
Nevv York, with a population of 2,000.000, that is of one- 
twelfth of the population of the British isles, the number 
of papers is at least two-thirds of tlio entire number 
published in England, Scotland, lieland, and Wales. 

The very great difference in the consumption of cheap 
and of dear newspapers will not appear surprising if we 
consider the mode in which cheapness operates. Suppose 
the price of newspapers in this country to he reduced 
from 7d. to 2d. Many, who had previously read a weekly 
paper, would now' see a daily one. Tliose who had pur- 
chased a single daily paper would now buy several. 
Papers would he bought by individuals instead of partie.s, 
&c. &c. In shoi’t, it may safely he assumed that the pre- 
vious newspaper-purchasing class would continue to spend 
at least as much money on new.spap4T.s ar before, and this 
alone would advance the sale to tlirce-and-a-half times its 
former amount. 

^But another and a much largey class vvoidJ now, for the 
first time, become purchasers of newspapers. Of the 
comparative, magnitude of this class a tolerably aeciirale 
notion may be obtained, by an examination of the returns 
of as.se.ssmenls to the window-lax. It maybe assumed 
that a man’s expenditure in rent is a tolerably fair index 
of his expenditure in other things, newspapers, for instance, 
and that the proportion between the rent of a lioiise and 
its number of windows is tolerably uniform.* If such be 
the case, and we. assume a certain number of w indow's, 
say tw'enty-eight, to mark the lower limit of the class 
which can afford to buy sevenpenny papers, Iwo-sevcnths 
of that number, or eight windows, will mark that of the 
tw'opcnny paper class (tlie classcsof society increase as we 
descend, in a jiretty uniform ratio; it is manifest, llicre- 
fore, that, in Iheso numbers, compdrulirr accuracy only is 
required. Smaller numbers of windows would, undoubt 
ediy, have given a nearer apj)ro\iiiKit ion to dhsohitr accu- 
racy; but houses with less than eight windows are not 
assessed). 

Now, by a parliamentary return for the year 1831, it 
appeared that the number of houses in England and 
Wales, containing not less than Iw'enty-eiglit windows 
each, was 2G,40'J; while tlie luunlier containing less than 
twenty-eight, but not less than eight windows each, was 
347,287. 

From these fiicts we may infer that the class, now fur 
the first time purchasing newspapers, would be thirteen 
times as large as the previous class, and that it woultl buy 
thirteen times as many clieap papers as the ])revious class 
did dear ones. But we have already sliown that the old 
class alone would purchase three-arid-a-half times as 
many papens ns before: the whole increase is, therefore, 
more than sixteenfold. 

Taking all circurtistances into considLuation, we may, we 
think, safely assufte that the abolition of the stamj) 
would increase the number of papers in this country ten- 
fold; but ns the new papers would probably be soniewbat 
smaller than the old, let us assume that I he increase in 
quantity paper will be eightfold. 

The revenue at present derived from newspapers arises 
under the following heads : — 

1. Stamps. 

2. Duty on paper. 

3. Duty on rags imported. 

4. Duty on advertisements. 

Under the proposed arrangements the revenue]_derived 

* The assessments fur Iho house duty would be a belfer guide 
for our purpose, but for the exemption of 
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from stamps would, of course, altosjethet cease ; the duty 
on paper and raji;s, assuminpj our data to be correct, would 
be increased eightfold ; but the duty on rags is so^ trifling, 
that it may be omitted in the account ; the duty on adver- 
tisements would be greatly increased, and this forms the 
most important item of the account. I 

The present high price of advertisements is owing, not 
not so much to the duty on advertisements as to the stamp 
on newspapers, which greatly restricts the advertising 
power. If, as we have assumed, that pawer were increased 
eight-fold, there can be no doubt the price of advertise- 
ment.s would fall very much indeed.^ 

In the United States, the charge for advertisements 
varies very much, but the average appears to be about 
I it/, per line. In Jersey and Guernsey it is about per 
line. Suppose the price in our own country to be reduced 
to IW. per line the advertisement duly ; the charge 
for an average advertisement of 1 2 lines would then be 3s, 
or less tlian one-third of the present price. What effect 
would this reduction have on the number of adver- 
tisements ? 

Before the reduction of the advertisement duty, the 
price of an advertisement in tliis country was about eight 
times as c^reat as in the United States, while at the same 
time the number of advertisemen}^ in proportion to the 
population, was more than twenty times as great in thd 
Ignited States as in the British Isles. It appears, there- 
fore, that a diminution in the pfrice causes tho number of 
advertisements to increase in a miicli^ higher ratio ; 
and this resiilt*i»in crccordance with experience generally, 
as to tlie increase of demand as compared with f he "dimi- 
nution of price. Any one accustomed to read our own 
papers must have observed a eon.siderable increase in the 
number of advertisements since the reduction of the 
duty, though, for reasons already stated, the price of 
advertisements has fallen but little. Tlie alteration is 
however too recent for its full effect to have been mani- 
tested ; there cannot yet have boon sufficient time for the 
wholochange tohavetaken place in the habits of the people. 

With an eight-fold advertising power it is manifest that 
the number of advertisements might increase eight-fold 
without crowding the papers more than at present, and 
such an increase is not greater tlian may be expected to 
arise from tlie estimated reduction to one-third of the pre 
sent price, if we look at the state of things in America. 

Indeed, when we consider that the English are much 
more of a trading people than the Americans, w^j might 
very safely a.ssume oven a higher rate of increase. 

In ordt‘r to allow the unstamped papers to pass through 
the Post-office, it is proposed tliat franks should be sold 
fsa} by the venders of stamps) at a penny each. It will 
be necessary to make the jiostage payable by the person 
sending the paper ; for otnenvise a groat many papers, . 
especially the very low-priced ones, would be refused by 
persons to whom they were addressed. It is obvious that 
a direct payment to tlie Post-office, by the transmitter of 
the paper, would be highly inconvenient, if not impossi- 
ble. Mr. Knight’s plan of a stamped frank obviates 
the difficulty; and it would facilitate the transmission 
of all printed sheets under a certain weight. By a 
Parliamentary Return, it appears, that in the year 1830, 
out of thiriy millions of papers stamped for the whole 
kingdom, thirteen millions passed through the London 
Post-office. If toihis we ada seven millions as the pro- 
bable number of newspapers sent through the other 
post-offices of the kingdom, we make ^he total number 
distributed by the post to be twenty minions, or two-thirds 
of the whole number printed. 

Allcr a careful consideration of the subject, we think it 
very doubtful whether this number would be much, if at 
all," increased by the proposed arrangement. Let us con- 
sider it exactly the same ; the cost to the country of trans- 
mi trim; the papers by the post would therefore be the 
same under each arrangement, and may consequently be 
omitted in the comparison, whilst the receipts from this 
source must be carried to the credit of the proposed 
plan alone. 

The account is as follows : — ' 

niKSENT nBVKKUR, 

Bcriveil from a given number of sfatnped Newspapers— -say 100— * 
Stamps. 100 at «acli - - - ^^1 IjJ 4 

Discount, ^ per cent, - - - 


Duty on paper— 100 fjiiheSLiSTAf^ size weigh about 
81b,, which at per lb. is - - . 

Duty on udvertisuments . — ^ 

Say oiie-flfth of the stamps 

Total revenue derived from 100 papers under the) 
present arraugemeuts * * * 3 

^ FUTORB REVENUE. 

Derived from an equivalent number, or rather weight of unstamped 
iieswspupurs, viz. 800. 


0 2 0 
irrr^ 


Duty on paper — 

8 times as much as above - • - 

Duty on advertiAinents — 

8 times as muc.li as above . - • 

Postage — 60 popors (two-tliinls of 100) at Id. each 

Total revenue derived from an equivalent number ofl 
papers uiulor the proposed arrangements j 


0 16 0 


£3 4 2 


From this calculation, it appears that the removal of 
the stamp would nearly double the revenue derived from 
newspapers. 

Supposing, as before, the increase in the number of 
papers 1o be accompanied by alike increase in the num- 
ber of advertisements, let it be determined what increase 
of papers will be required to leave the revenue in its 
present state . 

Total revenue now derived from lOU newspapers 


Receipts for postage, as in the previous account 
Duty on 100 papers (see previous 

account) - - - - £0 2 0 

Duty on advertisements (see previous 
account) - • - 0 5 4 


£\ 14 0 
0 5 6 


Total 


0 7 4X4=1 94 
£1 14 10 


It appears, therefore, that an increase in the number of 
p^ers, in the ratio of four to one (supposing the number 
ofadverlisements to increase in the same ratio), would 
slightly benefit the revenue, even tho^h the stamps were 
abolished. Such an increase in the sale of papers may be 
looked upon as absolutely certain ; for it only requires 
that the public should purchase four papers at 2d. each, 
where it now buys one at 7d. 

It may perhaps be thought, tliat the increase in the 
number of advertisements will not keep pace with the in- 
crease in the number of newspapers. Let us therefore 
assume, that the papers increase six-fold, while the ad- 
vertisements increase three-fold only. 

Total revenue derived from 100 newspapors £l 14 0 

Receipta for postage, as in the previous account - 0 5 6 

P,i|ier-duty, 49 lbs. at 3<i. - - - - - 0120 

Advertisement-duty, 5«. 4c/. x 3 = - - • 0 16 0 

Total - • £1 13 6 

Thus it appears that such an increase as that assumed 
above would leave the revenue practically in the same 
state as at present. 

That the probabilities are decidedly in favour of a much 
greater increase scarcely admits of a doubt ; and if so, it 
follows, that the change jiroposed is more likely to benefit 
the revenue than to injure it. This much, at least, may be 
considered as quite certain, that the abolition of tho stamp 
cannot possibly produce any serious loss. 

It may perliaps appear, that the fact of the Irish papers 
having only a twopenny stamp has been overlooked. 
Such is not the case : but the revenue derived from the 
Irish papers is so small a fraction of the whole (not so 

* In the year 1832 the duty on advertisements 055,400/.) wai 
about three-tuiiths of the stamp duty (574,430/.) The increase of 
advertisements in consequence of the redudion of the duty from 
36*. (jd. to 1«. 6d. in 1833, cannot, for reasons hlreatiy stated, be 
estimated with accuracy, but we think it may safely be assumeil to 
be eventually about in the ratio of 3 to 2: this increase of niimbc'r, 
combined with the dimjaUhed rate of charge, determines the fuluro 
advertisement duty under existioff arrangeiiicnts to be about two- 
tenths, or one-fifth of the stamp duty. 
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much as a tenth part), that it was thought better not to 
complicate the account by an item of such trifling im- 
portance. 

The smallness of the number of papers in Ireland would, 
iJ we did not consider the poverty of that unfortunate 
country, militate against the views here held out : but if 
the c()nsLini])tion of newspapers be compared With the con- 
sumption of any luxury which bears the same price both 
in Kngland and in Ireland, it will be found that Ireland 
offtM-s no exception to the principles which it is the object 
of this paper to establish. 

Indeed, a mere glance at the lists of English and Irish 

K -s will shovv that, in the large towns, where alone in 
id a moderately wealthy population is to be met with, 
the greater cheapness of the Irish papers produces a de- 
cided effect ; for while in Great Britain, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Canterbury, Greenock, and Kelso, 
are the only towns, besides London, which support 
a paper published more frequently than* once a week 
(London alone maintaining a daily papei ), there are in 
Ireland six daily papers published in Dublin, and papers 
more frequently than once per week in Belfast, Carlow, 
Clonmel, Cork, Drogheda, Ennis, Galway, Kilkenny, 
Limerick, Newry, Sligo, Tralee. Waterford, and Wexford. 

In the foregoing review of the advantages to the re- 
venue which may be expected to follow the entire abolition 
of the stamp duty upon newspapers, no notice has been 
taken of the indirect benefits which would certainly accrue 
from the proposed measure. When, however, it is con- 
sidered that every increase in the power of advertising 
must he accompanied with increased facilities for buying 
and selling, and that consequently the revenue derived 
from the sale of articles of import, or of excise — from the 
duties on stage-coach travelling and posting — from the 
auction-duty, &c. &c., would be greatly increased ; and 
again, when the effect on the revenue of an increase in 
the trading business of the country is traced through its 
various ramifications, it becomes difficult to estimate the 
amount ol* injury caused by the barrier which the stamp- 
duty on newspapers presents, or the extent of the benefit 
which would follow its removal. 


1 CHURCH REFORM BILLS. • 

It appears from a paper printed last session by order of 
the House of Commons, that of the incumbents of in, 560 
benefices, being the entire number in England and Wales, 
only 4649, or considerably under one half, were resident in 
their parishes in the year 1831. The state of things is, no 
doubt, the same still. There are very nearly 6000 benefices, 
the holders of which do not reside on their livings. 

Of the exact number of 591 1 benefices which were thus 
situated in 1831, there were 3374, or considerably more than 
one half, which did not possess even a resident curate. In 
other wonls, very nearly every third parish in England may 
be stated to be without any resident clergyman whatever. 

It will hardly he denied on any hand that this is a con- 
dition of things imperatively demanding reform. Lot this 
utterly or partially deserted state in which so many cures 
are left be accounted for, or apologized for, how it may, the 
case is one to which a remedy must be applied at any cost. 
The evil goes to destroy the very life of the institution 
within which it has sprung up and attained its enormous 
magnitude ; and if there be no other way of dealing with it, 
it must be extirpated, even though something else that is 
really valuable should ^ with it. The grand principle upon 
which the church stands, and is sustained in being, is irre- 
concilably at war with so imperfect a distribution over the 
country of the benefits which it professes to dispense. An 
Established Church, a church supported by the state, ap- 
pears to be mainly called for by the consideration that by 
such a provision only, in the present state of society, oould 
religious instruction be diffused throughout every part of 
the kingdom, and the light of moral and Christian trutli be 
•et up and kept permanently visible in its poorest and re- 
motest corners. The ground is removed from under the 
church, thoreforo, and it is left without a foundation to rest 
^on« in proportion as this great end remains unfulfilled. 
There are other puiposes, we allow, and high purposes too, 
not necessary to bo indicated here, which belong to the idea 
of a national Church ; but this only is essenti^ to its very 
existence. In regard to some of these other purposes we 
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think, for instance, that the Church of SooUand is fariess 
judiciously contrived than that established in jthis part of 
the island. But in the first rs^uisite of w ^ta^hed 
Church, *that it really supplies rehgious instruction eaoadly 
and fairly to all parts of the country — to the poor parishes as 
well as to the rich— to the thinly inhabited as well as to the 
populous — to those remote from the great highways of re- 
sort and traffic as well as to those more favourably placed^ 
in this respect it holds out an example which may well put 
its sister mstitutioxj^to the blush. Of about a thousand 
parishes, into wliLcn Scotland is divided, them is not one 
which has not its resident clergyman, who, with very few 
exceptions, is the incumljent of the beneli(!e. Even where 
an assistant, or curate, as he would be called in England, is 
employed, it is extremely rare lor the incAunbent not to be 
also resident in the parish. Indeed the law of the Scotch 
Church does not, we believe, permit the latter to absent 
himself, even in those cases in wliii^h he is permitted to have 
an assistant. A state of health requiring removal to an- 
other climate, or some other claim equally urgent, makes 
the only case in which a dispensation is granted from what 
is held to ho the clergyman's fii-stduty, residence among his 
flock. An assistant very seldom does more than relieve his 
principal from the labour of preaching and conducting 
divine service on the Sunday ; almost universally the bap- 
tizing of children, the ceremony of marriage, and certain 
other higher offices, continue to be performed only by the 
latter. 11 is constant presauce in the parish, therefore, oven 
although in somewhat infirm health, indispensable. 

Be it observed, that as matters are inaiV 4 ;^e(l in this part 
of tli0 kingdom, it is in general the pOi>rest parishes that 
are left without a resident clergyman —that is to say, it is 
precisely those for the sake of which an cstablis^hed Church 
is most required that are allowed to remain without any 
share in its advantages. 

These livings are usually held as annexations to others of 
more value, the incumbent residing on the latter. It is the 
toleration of pluralities, therefore, or the holding of more 
benefices than one by the same individual, winch creates 
non-residence. Prohibit the former and you put down tlio 
latter evil. At least, you cannot get rid of the latter until 
you have abolished the former. 

This is the view upon which the Lord Chancellor has 
proceeded in two bills winch, with tlie consent of his col- 
leagues, he has laid before the House of Lords. One ol' 
these bills destroys certain provisions of the existing law 
by which a right to a dispensation from residence is created 
in certain cases— in the case, for instance, of a clergyman 
who has been appointed chaplain to a nobleman or one of 
the officers of state. The other lays down the fundamental 
and comprehensive rule that acceptance of one benefice shall 
in every case immediately void all previous preferment, ex- 
cept only where two benefices to which the same individual 
may be presented shall not together exceed, annually, the 
value of 300/., and shall ut the same time be only five miles 
apart. It is permitted also that a benefice, not exceeding 
100/. in annual value, may be held along with a cathedral 
preferment; and, that where an archdeaconry is below the 
annual value of 20/., it may be held along with any benefice 
within the limits of the archdeaconry. The sums specified 
are to be the actual value of the living in each case, as ascer- 
tained by the church commissioners. 

Besides these regulations, however, there are others bear- 
ing directly upon the matter of residence. It is proposed 
to declare that hereafter, with the exception of the bishops, 
while attending parliament or engaged in episcopal visita- 
tions, no spirituarnerson shall be absent from his prafor- 
ment more than thirty days at one time, or more tha^»6txty 
days at several times in one year, under a penalty of three 
times the value of such preferment during the time that he 
shall have been so unlawfully absent. If such penalty he 
twice recovered, the preferment is to bo void. Absence from 
a preferment is defined as absence from the houso of resi- 
dence appropriated to the preferment ; and it is proposed to 
enact, that where there is no fit house one shall bo appro- 
priated for that purpose. To ensure the observ^ance of these 
rules, it is provided that all bishops and lower spiritual per- 
sons whatever shall, under penalty, annually make a return 
respecting their residence to the ai-chbishop, which shall be 
consolidated and transmitted to the King in council, to whom 
the archbishops must make the like retuim of their own 
residence. 

All existing pluralities will, of course, rett^in untouched, 
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and clergymen at present exempted from residence' will 
continue to enjoy their exemption while actually employed 
on the duties causing such exemption. 

It is objected to any attempt to enforce residency that, if 
successful, it must render the services of curates nearly un- 
necessary, and therefore put an end to that description of 
employment by which persons embracing the Church as 
their profession aro provided for in the earliest stage of 
their pmgress. But the natural resource for the younger 
members of the clergy would seem to bo those numerous 
livings of small value which have been hitherto held, for the 
most part, along with others yielding a larger income, but 
which will now l>e released from the occupation of pluralists, 
and left free to be distributed umoftg incumbents who will 
be content with such prefamicnt till they obtain better. 
Most of the livings thus disengaged will be at least as good 
as most curacies are at present. No fear, at any rate, can 
be reasonably entertained of a deficiency in the supply of 
persons iVom whom vacancies in tlie Church may be filled 
up ; and that is the only evil wliich could be coTisidered a 
public inconvenience. 

On the whole we look upon these bills as most im- 
portant, and consider their whole tendency to be at once 
to strengthen the foundations and to augment tho use- 
fulness of the Church. To use the Lord Chancellor's own 
expression, this reform lays the axe to the root of existing 
abuses, and effects their eradication, ii) as far, at least, as 
that ran bo done by any legislation upon the two great 
grievances whicli the measure attacks. .\Ve trust, as sincere 
friends both to the Church and tho House of Lords, that 
at least the leading principles of tho bills will not paeet 
with opposition from eiither. 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Errisc Duties. — An Account of the qnanhties of tlie several 
articlftH cliarged with Duties of Excise, in the Year ending 
5th of January, 18J4; and a coiriparison c/f the Amount with 
the average of the three preceding Years 

Averu|{t* of tlu* three pre- 
ceding yours. 1833. 

Auctions (amount) . £6,424,440 £6,780,363 

Bricks . number 1,088,065,044 1,036,202,112 


Glass, vis. Fbnt 

cwts. 

76,0«i4 

76,775 

Plate 

do. 

13,546 

14,501 

Crown 

do. 

190,183 

128,435 

Broad 

do. 

5,354 

7,655 

Green 

do. 

Total 

315,607 

510,756 

27,991,502 

323,516 

550,882 

Hops • 

lbs. 

32,747,310 

Licences 

number 

547,708 

577,827 

Malt 

bushels 

36,535,056 

40,005,348 

Paper, vis. 1 st. and 2d. class, lbs. 

Millboard, pasteboard, &c. 

cwts. 

63,081,051 

45,212 

09,198,. 302 

46,883 

stained 

yds. 

6,945,734 

7,970,760 

Soap, viz. haid 

lbs. 

115,300,173 

10,067,375 

137,927,546 

soft 

do. 

11,7.31,156 

Spirits 

galls. ' 

21,978,809. 

21,840,719 

Starch . 

Ibf. 

7,756,320 

8,784,566 

Stone bottles 

cwts. 

14,645 

17,039 

Sweets • 

galls. 

122,683 

122,267 

Tea 

lbs. 

30,529,851 

31,829,075 

Vinegar 

galls. 

2,522,738 

2,860,601 

Land and Assessed Taxes . — An Account of tho Net Produce of the 


Revenue of Taxes in Great Britain for the year 1832, distinguish- 
ing the Heads ef Duty. 

Land-Tax • 

Windows • • 

Inhabited Houses 
Servants . • 

Carriages • 

Horses for Riding • 

Other Horses and Mules 
Dogs • • 

Horse Dealers » 

Hair Powder • 

Armorial Bearings 
Game Duty * 

Composition Duty 
Penalties and Armors 

Total 

: 


41,155,018 
. 1,201,967 

1,262,753 
. 255,355 

, 406,487 

. 350,963 

, 63,293 

• I 172,080 
. 13,477 

. H,746 

. ' 56,931 

136,457 
• 23,049 

. 1,462 


£6,111,064 


Legacietf Willt, ond .ddminiatraiiont in 1833.— The total 
amount of revenue received in the United Kingdom for stamp 
duty on legacies, and on probates, administrations, and testiS 
mentary inventories, was, on legacies, f 1,093, 343/. in England 
and Wales ; 56,674£ in Scotland ; 25,463/. in Ireland : totaK 
1,175,480/. On probates, &C., in England and Wales, 839,041/. • 
in Scotland, 46,422/.; in Ireland, 38,543/.; total, 924,006/.* 
grand total on legacies, probates, Ac.) 2,099,486/. The number of 
wills transmitted, in the same year, to the Legacy Duty Office, 
amounted to l.'’',354 ; and of administrations, 5,765. 


Post Ojffice.^Au. Account of the Gross Receipt of the Post Office 
Revenue of Great Britain in the year 1833. 


Unpaid Letters outwards, and Paid Letters inwards, 
and Ship Letters, /kc., charged on Country Post* 
masters * , , , ^ 

Unpaid Letters inwards, and Paid Letters outwards, 
collected by Letter Carriers, kc., in Loudon and 
Edinburgh !• . . 

Bye and Cross Road Letters 

Twoiienny and Penny Post Letter^ at London and 
Edinburgh , 

Letters clmrged on the Postmasters in the West- 
Indies and British N, America 
Postage of Letters received by the Window -men, &c. 

of the Foreign Office , 

Passage Money and Freights by the Packets 
Miscellaneous Receipts . . 


£ 562,200 


506^64 

678,866 

110,167 

61,570 

78,088 
. 52,779 

12,501 


Total .... £ 2,062,839 


Purloining tuf Pos/wicn.— The number of persons in tho employ 
of the Post Office who have been convicted of purloining money tor 
notes from letters directed to Loudon, was, in J830, one, the suitt 
of 10/. ; ill 18.31, none ; in 1832, two, sums 5/. and 280/. j in 1833,. 
three, sums 15/., 50/., and 5/. ; total, since 1829, 363/. 


Charges of collecting the Revenue . — A General Abstract of the 
Charges of Collection on the Public Revenue of the United 
Kingdom ft>r the year 1833 , with the rate per Cent, for wliich 


the Gross Receipt was collected. 

CJtSTOMS— 

Civil Department • 

Harbour Vessels • . 

Ctuizers • • 

I'Veventive Water Guard • 

Land Guard . ^ 

^ ('hwffe* of 
CuUectiou. 

£873,885 
7,555 
. 121,627 
362,115 

. 21,077 

• 

Rate per Cent. 

, , £ s. d. 

0 « 

• • 

• m 


i; 1,380,261 

£ 7 9 3 

Excise — 

Civil Department • • 

Cruizers • • 

1,073,262 

5,637 

• • V 

:: 

£1,078,902 

£5 15 7| 

Stamps , ;i87,16l 

Taxes . . . *242,135 

Post Office • , * 636,755 

Taxes on Pensions and Salaries » 622 

Crown Lands . . 28,014 

Small Branches of the King’s Here- 
ditary Revenue . , 939 

2 10 5| 

4 14 7| 
27 17 11 

1 16 3£ 

6 11 11$ 

•v'' 

Totals 

£3,560,693 

£0 15 5} 


Public fVorks,^ An Account of the Advances for Public Wotk^ 
&c., in the year 1833. t 
Public Works and Employment of the Poor 
Police in Proclaimed Districts . 


Relief of Sufferers by the Hurricanes and Insurrection 
in the West Indies 


£414,063 

366,040 


For the extension and promotion of Public Wuriu. 

Ireland . . . • 

Asylums for Lunatic Poor • « • 

Board of Health for preventing Contagion * 

Remuneration to Commissioners of Tithes • 
Budding Gaols . . • , 

Repairing certain Bridges and Roads • 

ValuatioD of certain Lauds and Tenements in Ireland 
Relief of the Clergy who' were prevented by unlawful 
combination from receiving their Tithes for the yasit 
1829 i. - . s - . 


207,960 

91,500 
42,625 
38,303 
25,566 
12^910 
. 6,000 
2,000 


919 


, 1,204,988 

The .mount of re-paTment. for Publie World, ic, in the same 
year, was 505,040/. ; leaving an exceio of itdrances over re-pay- 
ments of 699,948/, 
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(PUBLIC DEBT. &c. 

An Account of the State aiul Amount of the Funded Debt, and the Annual thereof, with columns stating the Increase and 

DecreaNO of such Debt, compared with the preceding Year, from the 5th of January, 1815, to the 5th of January, 1834. Also of tho 
Annual Average Money Price of 100/. Three per Cunt. Stock, from 1815 to 1834. 


FUNDED DEBT. CHARGE OF FUNDED DEBT. 



'This Return includes that portion only of the 2,800, 000/.' Anni^ities created by the Act 3 George IV., c, 51, wliich was actually sold— 
namely, 585,740/. ; the said Act having been repealed by the 9 Geoige IV., c. 79. 


A Return of the Amount of the Unfunded Debt (in Ex-| Return of the "Annual Average Moneyl'A Return of the Annual Average 

1 A 1 t -A.i !• ■%nt\t O . /-I i 1 I ^ - 


chequer Bills), and the Annual Charge thereof, stating 
the Increase and Decrease of such Debt, compared with 
the preceding Year, from the 5 th of January, 1815, to' 
the 5th of January, 1834. ' I 


Price of 100/. 3 per Cent, Stock, from 
1815 to 1834. I 


Money Price of a Quarter of 
Wheat, as quoted in the ‘ Ga- 
zette,’ published by Authority, 
from 1815 to 1634. 


£ 

57,941,700 

41,441,900 

44,050,300 

56.729.400 

4.3.655.400 

36.900.200 
30,965,9ip 
31,566,550 
36,281,150 
34,741,750 
32,398,450 

27.994.200 

24.565.850 

27.546.850 

27.657.000 
25,490,5.50 
27,271,650 
27,133,350 

27.278.000 
|27,90C,900i 


3,208,400 

12,079,100 


16,499,800 


600,650 

4,714,600 


13,074,000 

6,755,200( 

5,934,300 


2,981,000 

110,150 

r,781,i00 

144,650 

628^900 


1,539,400 

2,343,300 

4,404,250 

3,428,350 


2,166,450 
*138, 300 


Charge lliere- ' 
of, btMiij; the 
Interest jiixid 
iu the your^ 


2,256,7071 
) 3,014,003 
2,196,177] 
1,710,119, 
) 2,143,476, 
)( 687,0271 

) 1,769,219 
2,169.602 
1,385; 424 
I 1,131,121 
I, 1,087,284 
I 829,498, 
831,207| 
873,247| 
949,4301 
878,494 
793,031 
649,833 
659,165 
779,769' 


In tlu’ 

Years ending 


Annual Average Viioe I 
of '61. per Cent. Stork. '[ 


1 February, 1816 
— 1817 

6 January, 1818 


68 12 0 
74 15 5 

79 15 0 

80, 5 10 
94 3 6 

90 0 8 

79 8 8 

84 12 10 

85 14 0 

88 15 9 

89 15 4 

78 0 10 

83 0 0 

87 W 3 


This Return shows the Annual Average 
PricpB at which the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt 
purchased 3 per Cent. Stuck in Jhe re^ 
' spoctive years above stated. 


Avcingn per 
^^uarlcr. 


». d, 
63 8 
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^ AUnationn in Public Offices, — An account of the increase and 
diminutiun in the year 1833 in the number of perioos employed, 
and in -the salaries, emoluments, and allowances in the public 
offices. In the Admiralty there has been an increase of 4 persons ; 
in the Navy and Victiiallini^- yards at home, 51 ; in thii Excise, 
33 ; in the Post Office, 33 ; and in the Board of Education, 7. — 
Total, 1 28. In ihe Colonial Department there has been a diminu- 
tion of 2 ; in the War Office, 4 ; in the Army Medical Board, 6 ; in 
the Paymaster-General’s Office, 4 ; in tho Commissariat (Ireland), 
1; in the Ordnance, 37; Chelsea Hospital, 4; Royal Military 
College, 1 ; Rnyal Military Asylum, 16 ; Navy Pay Office, 1 ; 
Navy and Victualling-yards abroad, 5 ; Customs (United King- 
dom), 113; Stumps and Taxes, 10; Audit Office in Ireland, 15; 
Tellers of tha Exchequer, 1 ; Barons of Exchequer (Scotland), 1. 
—Total, 221. The total amount of increase of salaries in the 
various departments, 5,C50/. 16s. 7d. ;’Emoluments, 405/. 2#. 9d . ; 
Retired Allowances, 16,662/. 17s. 9</. ; Expenses, 2,980/. l\s.4fL 
— Grand total of increase, 25,699/. 8s. 5rf. The total afnount 
of the diminution of the salaries in the various departments is 
44,806/. lOs. Ojc/. ; Emoluments, 2,136/. 3«. lOJrf. ; Retired Allow- 
ai^es, 7,736/. Of. 7d.; Expenses, 55,927/. ]4«. Grand total 
of diminution, 110,606/. us* ‘id* 

Trade of the ITmted Kingdom, — An Account of the Official Value 
of the Imports into and the Exports from the United Kingdom, 
during each of the three years ending the 5th of January 1834 ; 
stating also the real or declared value of the Exports. 


Imports* 


Official Value of Exports* 


Proiltice and Foroijjn and Total D«*clurcd or 
Omoial Value. Maiiut'.ictun-s Culosi.U Exports, rcjil Value of 
ufthoU. K. Murchuudiso. Exports. 

£ . £ £ £ £ 

1811. 49,713,88/ 60, (J83,!)33 10,745,071 71,4'i9,001 37,163,647 

1832. 44,586,241 65,026,702 11,044,860 76,071,572 36,444,524 

1833. 45,952,551 09,989,330 9,83.3,753 79,823,093 39,067,347 

• 

Exports of British Produce and Manufacture from the United 
Kintfdom. — An Account of Exiiorts of the principal Articles of 
British and Irish Produce and IMnnufiicture in the Year ending 
the 5th of Jiiiuiary, 18J1, compared with the Exports of the 
preceding Year. 


Arliclos. ^ 

Coals and culm , 

Cotton ni.inufacturcs i 

} am 

Earthenware , 

Glass , 

Hardwares and cutlery 
Linen inaiiuf.ictureM 
Metals, viz. iron and steel 

Copjier and brass 
Lo.id 

Tin in li.-irs, &c. 
Tin- plates 

.Salt 

Silk inniinf.ictures , 
Sugar refiiieil 
Wool, sheeji’s or lamb's 
Woollen luanufaetuies 


Declared value. 



1833. 


1834. 

£2J.S 

,647 

i 

■229,924 

12 

,675 

,(.19 

14 

,909,462 

4 

,722; 

,759 

4 

,750,210 


-190 

,787 


478,51.5 


4(12 

,716 


451, .388 

1 

,434 

,431 

1 

,408,453 

1 

,78.3 

,4.32 


,199,441 

1 

,190 

,718 

1 

, 125,723 


916 

,5b3 

,6.53 


851 ,.383 


144 


119,617 


in 

,797 


86,693 


231, 

,663 


267,430 


149, 

,678 


134,470 


529, 

,990 


740,294 

1 

,038 

,790 


563,092 


219 

,650 


334, (.78 

5 

,479 

,866 

6 

,511,780 


Total £31,701 ,7112 £.35,521 ,5.58 


Oats. — The quantity of oats imported from Ireland into Great 
Britain in 183.3 amounted to 1,353,533 qrs. of which London re- 
ceived 57.3,3-17 ; Liverpool, 293,706 ; and Glasgow, 209,919 ; be- 
sides smaller qiitmtities to other places. 

IVool Imported and Exported. — An Account of the Quantity of 
Sheep’s and Lamb’s Wool Imported into Iho United Kingdom 
in the year 1833, from the following Countries : ^ 


• 

lbs. 

Russia • • 

1,380,823 

Sweden • • . 

24,259 

Denmark • • . 

372,490 

Prussia • • 

305,379 

Germany • • • 

25,370,106 

Holland • • • 

343,936 

Belgium • • 

467,09.5 

France • • « 

2.59,844 

Portugal • • 

680,650 

— ~ Madeira • • 

1,318 

Spain • ' • • 

3,339,150 

Italy • • » 

855,510 

Malta • • » 

4,803 

Turkey • • * • 

361,591 

Morocco • • • 

105,689 

Cape of Good Hope • » 

93,325 


East India Company*! Territones 
New South Wales • 

V^n Diemen*! Land • 
British West Indies • 

Porto Rico • ^ • 

United States of America • 
Brazil , r 

States of the Rio de la PlatH 
Peru . . • 

Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney 
Iblc of Man « . 

Total of Wool imported 


lbs, 

3,721 

1,900,668 

1,547,201 

819 

152 

334,678 

‘2,04^> 

207,143 

14,604 

4^ 

30,326 

38,076,413 


Quantity reValned for Home Consumption 39,066,620 

re-exported . . 442,696 

— rcmaimiig warehoused under bond 1 ,689,360 

British Sheep’*, and Lamb’s Wool exported 4,992,1 
M^uollen and Worsted Yarn exported • 2, 107 ,478 

British Woollen Manufactures ex^iorted from the United Kingdom 
in the year 1833, to the following Countries ; 

Dcclurcil Valuer 

Russia , . , £93,072 

Sweden . . . , 5,212 

Norway . . , 12,321 

Denmark . • . . 2,033 

Prussia , • . 150 

Germany • 634,916 

Holland . . , 282,122 

Belgium • • • . 108,632 

France . . , 55,944 

Portugal, Azores, and Madeira • , 149,357 

Spain and the Canaries . • 111 ,969 

' Gibraltar .... 19,416 

Italy . . . 220,512 

Malta . . • . 12,468 

Ionian Isles . • 2,919 

Turkey and Continental Greece • 20,101 

Moree und Greek Islands . • 914 

Isles, Ciuernsey, Jersey, Alderney and Man 35,721 
East Indies and China • • 961,333 

New Holland • • . 54,181 

« Ctti>c of Good Hope • . • 42,604 

Other parts of .Africa • . 7,189 

Bi it ish America . . 376,877 

British West Indies • • 102,100 

Foreign West Inrlies • . 59,847 

United Slates of America . 2,265,407 

Br.izil .... 274,568 

Mexico and the States of South America 382,515, 

Total . . . 6,292,432 

Tho’ following arc the descriptions of the articles comprehended in 
the above statement. 

Cloths of all sorts 
Napped Coatings, DiifTels, &:c. 

K^sey meres . . 

Baizes of all sorts 
Stuffs, Woollen, or Wortited 
Flannel • 

Blankets and Blanketing 
Carpets and Carpeting 
Woollens mixed with Cotton 
Hosiery . 

Sundries • 

Writs.— The number of writs issued from the different law 
courts fiom tho Kt day of Michaelmas Term, 1832, to the 1st day 
of the same term, in 1833, were, in round numbers — 

In the King’s Behch . 39,000 

In the Common Pleas • • 7,000 

I u tho Exchequer • • - 42,000 

Government Proseentions for Libel , — The government piwiectK 
tions for libel bince the accession of his present Miuesty have been 
six. In these causes the defendants were; — William Cetibett ; 
William Alcuck Haley; Richard Carlile; Jehn Ager/* Patrick 
Grant, and John Bell; and Henry Hetherington, and Thomas 
Stevens. 

Persons committed for selling VnstSata^ PMcnHmsi . — ^The 
number committed in the metropolis from ^brtiary 27th, 1833, to 
April, 14th 1834, was fovty^ine, of erhem none ere now actually in 
prison. In the rest of 'Great Bntain six persons have been com- 
mitted, of whom three are still in prieen. 

Game Cnsns * — ^The number of eemmitments under the game* 


pieces 

597,189 

do. 

19,543 

do. 

31,79!y 

. do. 

45,0.36 

. do. 

1,690,559 

yards 

2,0.55,072 

• do. 

3,128,106 

do. 

667,37/ 

. do. 

1,605,056 

doz. pair 

232,766 

£ 

78,236 
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laws in England and Wales, from let Novembor, 1832^ to Ist 
November, l!o33, \va8 3,209. Tho greatest number confined during 
the period in any one place, was 160 in the Devises House of Cor- 
rection. 

ft Corporal Punishmmis in ihe Armp . — The following has been the 
number of such punishments in the years from 1630 to 1833 1 
655 in 1830; 016 in 1831 ; 485 in 1832; and 370 in 1883. 

Exreuiions/or Robbery. — In the year 1833, 246 persons received 
aentenctf or death for robbery in England and Wales; of whom 
■even were executed. 


STATISTICS, TRADE, &c. 

" Sjmnnh Finances.-^A correspondent of the '“Times* furnishes 
tho annexed view of the present financial position of Siwiin. 

ACTUAL STATE OF THE FOREIQN DEBT OF SPAIN. 

1004.— Dutch Loan 30,000,000 guiUet>, or about £ 2,500,000 


1806.— Ditto . . 10,000, 'OOO "ditto 

Cortes. 

1820, — French Loan 200,000,000 raals 

1821. — National do. 500,000,000 ditto 

French do. 140,000,000 ditto 
1821 and 1822. — French and English Loans 
1823. — English Loan . ' . 


ditto • 800,000 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


2,000,000 

5,000,000 

1,400,000 

12,900,000 

1,400,000 


1823. — Rcynl Loan in Paris 89,000,000 frauds 
.Redeemed ; . 24,000,600 ditto 


26,000,000 


65,000,000 do:, or about 2,600,000 


1826.— Rentes Perpetnellos 136,782,000 do. 
. Redeemed . , 1,782,000 do. 


1828.— British Indemnities 
French ditto , 


135,000,000 do. . 

3,000,000 dollars 

80,000,000 francs 


5.400.000 

600,000 

3.200.000 


a . 37,800,000 

1822.— Addition to Dulch Loans of 2,500,000/. con- 
verted into Cortes’ Bonds . , ] ,500,000 

1833. — Siip|M»sed is.sueof KCiitcs Perpetuellcs since 1828 5, 000 ’,000 

1834. — Arrears oi l ntefest on ]4*,000,000/. iinacknow- *' 

lodged Cortes’ Bonds since Nov., l823,about 7,000,000 

•£51,300,000 


Grand Total about. 


About 7,000,000/. of Cortes* Bonds have been converted into 
3 per cent, stock here and on the Continent, by the decree of 1831, 
which, with (he 5,000,000/. of National Bonds, rcihicesthe amount 
of Cortes’ Bonds in actual circulation to somewhere between 

14,000,000/. and 15,000,000/. sterling. 

Domestic Debt. 

AMOUNT OF CLAIMS PHESENTED TO TUn CORTES IN 1822. 

£ 

Debt on which interest is allowed . . 70,860,000 

Ditto on which interest was not allowed , . , 75,870,000 


Total . 146,730,000 

mcluding about 15,000,000 of Vales Reales in circulation, whereof 
one-third ara entitled to interest payable in sjiecie, and the re- 
mainder in paper. 

■TATKHENT OF THE GROSS RHVF.NUE OF SPAIN IN 1828. 


Land-tax 

Duties on consumption 
Import and export duties 
Tobacco . , 

Licences, stamps, Ac. . 

Tax on the revenues of the clergy 
Sundries . , . 


£ 

1.470.000 

910.000 

600.000 
610,000 

400.000 

130.000 

605.000 

603.000 

5.228.000 


STATEMENT OF THE BXPBMDITCRE OF SPAIN IN 1828. 

. £ 

A/my 

Navy 

Finances and collecting revenues 
Justice . 

Ministers of State 
Royal Household 


2 . 650.000 

400.000 

1 . 460.000 

140.000 

110.000 
. 500,000 


5 , 250,006 


For the last six or seven yean Spain hat only been able to 
arrange the interest due on her domestic debt by the issue of fteafi 
obligations, whilst the iuterest paid on ihe boiiiui ackoowled^d id 
Paris, Amsterdam, &c., has been raised by the sale of firesh Rentel 
PerpetueBes. 

Minister of Finance, in his Inte stiteraent published at 
Madrid, estimates the amount of interest required by tho Govern- 
ment as follows 


CftpltsL 


£1 


15 , 000,800 


Ho fiirthcr xtates that tho revenues of 1833 only amounted to 
about 4,OUO,OO0/. sterling, whereas the exneDditure, including the 
amount due for interest on the debt, exceeded 9,000,000/. 

The Population of the United States. — No precedent exists of so 
rapid an increase of population as what has taken place in the 
t) lilted States during the last 60 years. Beginning from the year 
1 770, when it was estimated at 1,500,000, we find it successively 
rising to 3,929,226 in 1794 ; to 5,319,782 in 1800 • to 7,329,903 in 
1810; and to 9,654,415 in 1820. Nor had it slackeped during the 
gnbsecjuent 1 0 years, for it appears that in 1 830 the nuniher ot in- 
habitant.s had risen to 12,8^6,154, consisling of the uudermeii- 
tiuned classes: — 

Males. Females, 

5,358, 75i r5, 167,299 

1,014,345 996,284 

153,495 165,972 


Free whites . 

Slaves 

Free persons of colour 


6,526,529 6,329,555 


The number of individuals of the age of 100 years and upwards 
was ])roportional)ly far greater in ihe case of the free coUiured and 
slave population than in that of the whites ; inasmuch as in the 
instance of the former, on a population of 2,330,096 souls, they 
amounted to 986 males and 1329 females, or, in all, 2015 indivi- 
duals*; whilst in that of the latter (the whiles), on a pojiiilntion of 
10,526,058, they did not exceed 508 in al), or 271 males and 234 
females — a singular contrast in the proportion — it being 1 indivi- 
dual in 20,720 in the case of the whites, 1 in 1 450 m that of the 
blacks, and 1 in 510 m that of the free people of colour. 

Military Justice in France. — In 18.32 the French army, includ- 
ing tho municipal guard, &c., at Pans, consisted of 388,402 men. 
Of this number 6,858 had been subjected to trial ; and if we add to 
these 75 natives of Africa who had been tried by court-martial, wc 
have a total of 6,933 men who had been brought before the military 
tribunals in the year 1632. Of the 6,858 soldiers, 14 were trans- 
ferred to the ordinary tribunals, 2,217 were accpiitted, and 4,627 had 
lieen condemned. Of the latter 93 were condemned to death ; 391 
tabard labour; 13 to seclusion ; 308 to the boulet ; * 1,149 to the 
public works, and 2,556 to ihijirisonmedt. Thus the military tri- 
bunals have acquitted nearly a-third of the number arraigned. The 
punishment of death has not lieeii a]>plied in the proportion of one 
in 4000 ; 521 of the convicts have been subjected to corporeal and 
ignominious punishment; the rest have been punished coircc- 
tionally ; for the boulet and the public works are consiilered among 
correctional punishments by the military law ; the ill's! fur desertion 
accompanied by circumstances which increase the ufieiieo, and the 
other tor simple deseiiion, or for selling the horse, arms, dress, or 
equipments furnished by the state. According to the terms of the 
law of the 13th Brumaire, year 5th, which extends the jurisdiction 
of courts-martial to the natives of conquered countries, such courts 
have been established in Africa, at Algiers, at Oran, and at Bon, 
^ich exercise a criminal jurisdiction not unl^ over the troops 
^tioued in these provinces, but also over the inhabitants. The 
portion of the populatiui of these countries which is subject to the 
military law is estimated nearly. thus : At Algiers, about 21,000 ; 
at Oran, 3000 ; at Bon, 500 ; total 24,500. During the year 1832, 
as already intimated, .the courts-martial tried 75 natives of the 
African ixissessions ; of whom 13 were coiidemueti to death, 4 to 
hard labour, 2 to seclusiou, 3 to the public works, 6 to imiwiBon- 
ment; the rest were acquitted; mskiag the proportion of acquittals 
little less than three-fifths. It results from the preceding statements 
that in the course of the year 1832, 6,933 persons were arraigned 
before courts-martial ; of whom 1 06 were condemned to death, 
395 to hard labour, 132 to seclusion, 308 to the bou/etf 1,152 to the 
public works, 2,562 to imprisonment : consequently, 4,655 have 
been condemned, 14 have been transferred to other tribunals, and 
2,264 have been acquitted. - * 

• ’ ♦ * 

* In thin nunishmeiit, #■ believe, the motioos of the psrty are 
encumbered by a heawy cannon-ball attached ta te leg. 
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PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

^itoi^T Ilpports'liavti UnfaiBBiicd aince our lut Thayextotad from 
the 2lMt of March to the 6th of May, and ih» hut ia numbered the 
Eightijenth. 

Parliamentary, 


For repeal of the Union • . 

Affuinst 

For Vote by Ballot 

Ecclesiastical. 

For Abolition of Tithes in Ireland 

— ■ * — Kn^^laiid , 

For Alteration of Titliea- , * , 

For Coininutation of Tithes 

For Relief of Protestant Dissentprs • • 

Against 

AgaiiiKt the admUsiqu of Dissenters to the Uni - 1 
versities , , j 

Againsit Dissenters* Marriages Bill 
In favour of the Church of England 

For reform in — . 

For separation of Church and State • 

Against — , 

Against the Bishops' sitting in thw House of Peers 
Againui Lay Patronage in Scotland 

Against alteration 

For the better observance of the Loid's Day 
For the Lord's Day Ohservunce Bill • 

Against — ■ 

For Lord's Day Obsorvaiice Bill (Scotland) 

Against —2-., 

P''or relief of the Jews , , 

Taxes, 

For repeal of the florn-Lawa , 

Against alteration in the Corn-Laws 
For alteration of the Beer Act • 

For rejieal of the — , 

Against the malt tax . • , 

Against t!ie Church Rate Bill 
For abolition of Church Rates • 

For u'peal of Reciprocity of Duties Bill 


No. of 

No. of 

PatiUoiu. 

hlg>. 

440 

522,370 

3 

14,168 

15 

21,249 

329 

295,024 

8 

1,305 

9 

1,027 

39 

14,744 

953 

28?, 666 

2 

146 

• 4 

1,261 

6 

249 

116 

27,639 

4 

4,164 

36 

46,027 

2 

146 

TH 4 

1,199 

159 

85,398 

4 

142 

609 

129,378 

305 

39,926 

6 

373 

. 34 

6,061 

5 

15,320 

3 

1,093 

20 

112,661; 

105 

19,903 

J1 

26,717 

14 

4,336 

104 

18,908 

6 

843 

2 

360 

10 

920 


*8 

Ui 

878 

13 

1,888 

13 

* 3,601 

47 

165,827 

14 

446 

56 

49,731 

105 

14,331 

32 

1,200 

13,266 

36 

6 

11,229 

3 

1,159 

1 

203 

8 

1,488 

23 

4,596 

137 

23,407 


For repeal of stamp receipt tax • 

AfifaiMt the houm luld windsw taxee 
Merchant aeatneD, 6sr relief Irom the tax to 1 
■upport Ghreenwi^ floapHel • ' 

Miscellaneous, 

In behalf of the Dorchester convict • 

For protection against Trades* Ufliona • 

Hand-loom weavers, for relief • • 

Agriculturists, for relief . • • 

In favour of the Labourers* Employment Act 
Against the General Registry Bill • 

For reform of municipal corporations • 

In favour of local courts . • 

For a general and national system of eduestioD 
In behalf of Polis^ exiles . • • 

.gainst the employment of children to sweep 1 
chimneys ... } 

Other miscellaneous petitions reported since our ) 
last publication. . . . J 


Bankruptcy Atiolyiis from April 2% ta May 23. — Baker, 1 . 
Bill-broker, 1. Bookseller, 1. Builders, 2. Cement Manufhc^ 
turcr, 1. Chain-smith, 1. Cheesemonger, 1. Chemist and Dru^ 
gist, 1 . Clothier,!. Coach Maker, 1. Colour Manufacturer, T. 
Com Merchants, 5. Cotton Spinner, 1. Dealer,!. Drapers, 5* 
Drysalter, I. Jewellers, 2. Joiner, 1. Linen Drapers, 2* 
Mercers, 2. Merchants, 3. Miller, 1. Musical Instrument 
Maker, 1. News Agent, 1. Oilmen, 2. Plasterer,!. Printer, I. 
Baddler, 1. Scriveners, 2. Spoon Maker, 1. Shoemakers, 1. 
Tailor, 1. Timber Merchants, 2. Tobacconist, 1. Twine Mfip* 
niifacturer, 1. Upholsterer, 1. Victuallers, 4. Wheelwright, 1. 
Wine Merchants, 2. — ^Total, 60. Total, from the commencement 
of the year, 4 1 0. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

New 3Iemhrrs elected iince.ihe commencement of April, 

Place. MvmlK'T electml. 

Derbyshire Hon. G. Cavendish 
Monaghan Mr. Wetienra 

Perthshire Sir G. Murray 

Well* N. WL Colborne, esq. 

The county of Fermanagh, the city of Ediuburgh, and the 

boroughs of Leith, Hertford, and Carrickfergus, are vacant. ^ 


In the room of 
Lord Cavendish, peer 
Hon. C. D. Blaytiey, peer 
Fiorl Ormelie, peer 
N. Lamont, esq. dec. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR MAY, 1834. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Our last rctros^iert brought us to tlie commenrement of the 
great debate in the House of Commons, on the motion 
made by Mr. O’ConnL'll, on Tuesday, the 22d of April, for 
the appointment of a select committee to inquire into the 
subject of the repeal of the union with Ireland. The debate 
lasted for six nights, and was concludetl on Tuesday. Ibe 
29th, by a di\ision, when the numbers appeared to be 38 for 
Mr. O ConnelTs motion, and 52! for an amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Spring Rice, the purport of which was, that 
the Hoiise should address the Crown, pledging themselves, 
wdiile they would continue to apply their best attention to 
the itiiiiovul of all just causes of complaint, and the promo- 
tion of all well-considered measures of improv'ement in Ire- 
land, to maintain unimpaired and undisturbed the legisla- 
tive union between the two countries. Other amendments, 
moved by Mr. Hume and Mr. Mullins, were negatived with- 
out a division. On the following day the House of Lords, 
on the motion of Lord Gmy, unanimously concurred in tlie 
address of the Commons. 

The principal speakem in this protracteiUdiscugsion were, 
on the side of repeal. Mr. O'Connell, and Mr* Sbeil, and on 
the opposite siae Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Robert Peel, and 
Mr. Eineison Tennont. There were only two points which 
the advocates of the motion can be said to have established, 
or even to have attempted to establish. They showed that 
very objectionable means had been mployed in bringing 
about the union ; and many persons will also, probably, be 
disposed to go along with them in another of thoir positions, 
namely, that the Irish Parliament wliich a.ssent^ to the 
tmatv of union, exceeded in so doing any powers which it 
could reasonably be supposed to have aeoeived from the 
nation, these conBidecationi, however, had 

really any bearing upon the question. They mi^ht both of 
them have made good topics fol a deb^ng sonety, but tO' 
urge them as iforth attention in the detenninat^ of a j 


course of action was the merest puerility and waste of time. 
The parts of the question which were really relevant the repeal 
speakers never touclied. It was made evident for instance, 
by both Mr. Tennent and Sir Robert Peel, ami that not 
simply by argument, but by stubborn fhets, that during 
the few years preceding the union, absurdly described as 
the period of Irish independence, the Irish parliament nei- 
ther was, nor possibly could have been, in any sense what- 
ever, an independent body. This demonstration, for, as Sir 
Robert Peel emphatically remarked, it could be called 
nothing else, the supporters of Mr. O'Connell's motion, — the 
declaiiners in favour of a return to the so called system of 
independent government, or at least of the establishment of 
some other resembling it which they would not farther de- 
scribe, never ventured to assad; — they did not once ap- 
proach that ground in the whole course of the long aM 
weary ^controversy. They did not once try to show how it 
was possible or conceivable Uiat, England and Ireland con- 
tinuing subject to the same crown, the parliament of the 
latter could be really independent of that of the fonner* 
^Mr. Canning pithily expressed his scorn for this e hiliHs h 
project of Mr. O'Connell and his partisans, by placing it on 
a level with a proposition for restoring the heptarchy. It 
would, indeed, be a step in the same road back, towaraa bar- 
barism. But it would bo even something bejond this in 
absurdity. Dissolve the union between England and LtO- 
land I Dissolve the union between the right hand atidito 
left, and let each, instead of being disced by tmm irilU 
have an independent mind of its own. 

On l^e 30 ib, Sir Andrew Agnew'a Bill, Dar wiiat the 
honourable meml>er called the better obeervattOe ef the 
Sabbath, was, after a debate, tbinm owl, OB, Ihemf^ 
h should be read a second lime, by a of IdV m DM. 

Nobody went the length of dofeMiI^|(:' 14 
indeed much bejoad ita jBiineipte* . 

On the Utof Miy* Sir Rotett Baton moved §x leavia 
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to brinff in a bilj to prevail t tbe necessity of raembcrs va- 
cating tneir seats on accepting office. THe motion, however, 
met with little encouragement either fi*om the tnrnistera, or 
from the House generally, and it was eventually withdrawn, 
as was also an ameiiHraent proposed by Mr. E. L. Bulwer, 
ti^ve seats pt officio to the members of the cabinet and the 
officers of state. 

• The second reading of a bill for effecting the compulsory 
and permanent commutation of tithes in Ireland was moved 
by Mr. JJttleton on the following evening. The motion 
was opposed hy several Irish members and others, and an 
amerifhncnt was proposed by Mr. S. Carew for adjourning 
the debate tdl the following Friday, which was negatived by 
a m«jo»it\ of 211 to 74. The debate, however, was eventu- 
ally adjourned to Tuesday the Gth, on whiph evening the 
second reading was carried hy a majority of 248 to 52. This 
decision was preceded hy a warm debate. 

On the 5th Mr. D. W., Ilavvey brought forward his 
motion for a revision of the pension list, with a view to the 
extinction of such pensions as did not appear have been 
granted on public grounds. Mr. Strutt moved an amend- 
ment for the appointment of a select committee, simply to 
ascertain the nature aud extent of any abuses which might 
have occurred in the granting of pensions, hut without 
pointing to any disturbance of the present holders. The 
ministry, however, considered themselves hound to oppose 
both motions ; and that of Mr. Harvey was negatived by a 
majority of 390 to 148, that of Mr. Strutt by 311 to 230. 
Mr. Haiwey's motion, for one thing, evidently was defective 
in not canying out to the legitimate extent of its application 
the principle upon which it was founded ; for if it would 
be right, in the case of pensions conceived to be improperly 
granted, to deprive their holders of all future Ijcnefit from 
the grant, it w'ould bo equally just to call upon them to re- 
fund what they had already recei%ed. ^ 

On the 7th, the second reading of a bill for granting a 
charter to the new banking copartnership, called the London 
and Westminster Bank, was carried against tlie opposition 
of ministers by a majority of 1 13 to 35. It is cjuite clear 
that upon this question ministers had no other course 
than the one they took. The bill is not an ex- 
press violation of the late charter granted to the Bank, but 
it is a direct invasion of privileges secured to the Bank hy a 
former act of parliament, tlhich act ought certainly, there- 
fore, to have been repealed before the jircsont bill was 
brought forward. Tlie proper and fair time indeed to have 
repealed the act in question would lia\e been before tlie 
granting of the late charter. In taking their present ground 
ministers are only maintaining the same interpretation of 
that act, of which they last session availed themselves in 
both houses of parliament to resist certain claims which the 
Bank advanced, grounded on a different interpretation. The 
third reading of the new hill was carried in the House of 
Commons on the 27th, by a majority of 137 to 70 ; hut mi- 
nisters liave since intimated their intention of continuing 
their opposition to the measure in the Lords. 

On the 7th, also, Mr. W. Brougham's bill for esta- 
blishing a general remstry of deeds was thrown out, on the 
motion that it should be read a second time, hy a majority of 
ICl to 45. This decisiou was followed by the rejection of 
Mr. Cayley’s bill for a district register by 125 to 08. 

; A motion, made on the 8th by Mr. Pryme, for the repeal of 
the law preventing unbeneficed clergymen from sitting in the 
House of Commons, was withdiawn after a short discussion. 

On the following evening Lord Althorp explained to the 
House his plan for the reduction of the Four per Cent. An- 
nuities, by which he expected to effect a saving to the 
public of above 53,000/. per annum. He proposed to give 
to the holders of Four per Cents, for every 100/. the same 
amount in the 3i per Cents., not to be redeemable till the 
year 1840. The amount of the fund called the Four per 
Cent. Annuities does not exceed 10,700,000/. 

The remainder of this evening was occupied by the dis- 
cussion of Lord Althorp’s motion for the second reading of 
tbe Poor-Laws Amendment Bill. The motion after a warm 
debate was carried by a majority of 319 to 20. This im- 
portant measure has since been considered in committee on 
several evenings; and all the most important clauses of the 
bill have now been carried, by majorities in general as over- 
whelming that in favour of the second reading. A few 
alterations in the bill as originally proposed haVe been sbb- 
mktedby ministers and adopted by the House; but none 
P*^ittciples of the measure. We 


shall take an early opportunity of returning to this 
suMeet. 

On the 13th, the appointment of a select committee on 
the admission of students to the bar by the Inns of Court,, 
was mo\^d by Mr. O'Connell. ' The debate which followed 
turned principally on tho ease of Mr. D. W. Harvey, which 
has been so often brought before the public, and eventually 
a committee was appointed to inquire into all the circum- 
stances nlteniling the rejection of the claim of that gentle- 
man to he called to the bar. 

In the latter part of tho evening Mr. Brougham obtained 
leave to bring in a bill for the establishment of a general 
registry of births, marriages, and deaths. We shall explain 
the provisions of this important measure in our next Number. 

On the 1.5th, another <Sabhath observance bill, which had 
been introduced into the House of Lords by Lord Wyiiford, 
verymearly met with the same fate as its predecessor in tho 
(’oinraons. The motion that it should be read a second 
time was only supported by 1 0 of their lordships, and opposed 
by 13. The measure, in its original form at least, has no 
chance of passing. 

This evening, in the House of Commons, Mr. Tennyson 
moved for leave to bring m a bill to shorten the duration of 
parliaments. After the question had been debated at con- 
siderable length, the motion was rejected by u majority of 
235 to 185. The minority included not only the advocates 
of triennial parliaments, the scheme of the author of the 
motion, but'nlso those of annual, biennial, quadrennial, and 
quinquennial. The term of six years, we believe, was not 
patronised by any honourable member. 

On the 16th, the Lord Chancellor laid bqfore the House 
of Lords tw'o bills for tho reform of ifi>usc% in the Church, 
which were road for the first time. We have noticed ihcue 
valuable measures in a preceding page. 

'The second reading of a hill, brought in by Sir Edward 
Knatchhull, for the amendment of the beer ac\, was carried 
thiscvening*in the House of Commons b> u majority of 1 57 
to 27. The principal olycct of this bill is to make it .leces- 
sary that an individual desirous of opening a heor-shop 
should produce a certificate recommending him as a proper 
jierson from six lOA rate -payers of the parish. 

On rising, both Houses adjourned over the WhlNuntide 
Holidays, the Lords to Thursday, the 2‘2ud, and the Com- 
mons to AVednesday, the 21st. 

On the evening on which the House of Commons ri*as- 
sembled, the second reading of a bill introduced by M r. Lyall, 
the main provision of whicli went to tuinsrcr the moulhly 
sixpences contributed by tlie seaiueii of inerchaiit ships, mul 
now paid into tho navel chest of (ireeriwicli Hospital, to the 
general fund of the Alcivluint Seamen's Institution, was 
carried, against tho resistance ofthe nunisters, by a majority 
of 94 to 57. The justice of this alteration of the law cannot 
be questioned. Mr. Robert Grant then moved the order of 
the day for the second reading of his hill for die removal of 
the disabilities of the .Tews ; for which on a division there 
appeared a majority of 1 23 to 32. This evening also, a third 
Sabbath observance bill, lirought forward by Mr. II. Fleet- 
wood, was thrown out, the numbers being only 45 in its 
favour, and 77 against it. But later in the night, a fourth hill, 
professing the same object, which had been introduced hy 
Mr. Poiilter, was read a second time, atid curried h}' a ma 
jority of 52 to 12. 

On the 22nd, an interesting debate took place on the 
motion of Mr. E. L. Bulwer, pledging the House to the ex- 
pediency of repealing the stamp-duty on new’spapers at tho 
earliest possible periwl. The proposition was opposed by tho 
Chancellor of the Exeb^^er, principally, if not exclusively, 
on the ground of the ^ability of tho revenue to bear the 
reduction which he 'apprehended would follow' the repeal of 
the duty. Upon this point, we refer the reader to an article 
printed in a preceding page, in which are collected many 
striking facts illustrative of the extension tliat would, in all 
probability, be given to the demand for newspapers, and to 
the practice of advertising, by a change in the. present .law. 
We believe that such change cannot be far distant, notwith- 
standing the majority of 90 to 58, by which Mr. Bulwer's 
motion was rejected. 

A bill for the abolition of arrest upon mesne process— an 
important concession to reason and humanity— was this 
evening ordered to be brought in on the motion of Mr. 
Pollock, although not witjjout opposition from several 
honourable members. 

Mr. Tooke Uien moved, th^t th^ select committee on the 
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buBinoBB of the House should be instructed to consider the 
expediency of establishing authentic reports of the debates. 
None of the supporters of this project were able to explain 
what they meant by authentic reports ; but the motion ^as 
only negatived by a mc^ty of 1 1 7 to 99. 

On Monday the liCth* a division took place in the House 
of Commons on the motion for going into a committee on 
the Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill. The opponents of the 
motion, however, Were only 7 to 63. 

Much of the time of the House of Lords has been taken 
up during this month in the examination of witnesses re- 
specting the acts of bribery alleged to have been committed 
at the late Warwick election, it having, on the motion of 
Lord Wynfoid, been determined by their Lordships on the 
2Gih of April, not to proceed to the second reading of the 
bill lor enlarging the boundaries of that borough, until the^ 
petitioners against the measure should have been heard by 
, iheir counsel. Considerable trouble has been occasioned by 
some of the witnesses pro\ing refractory and refusing to 
obey the summons of the House. 

On the 27th, a discussion of great interest was expected 
in the House of Commons on the motion of Mr. Ward, 
which bad been for some time announced, for a reduction of 
^ the Irish Church. It was generally understood, that upon 
certain points involved in this question, and likely to be 
brought forward in the course of the debate, a considerable 
dilfereiu o of opinion prevailed among the members of the 
cabinet. Mr. Ward made his motion ii) the following words; 
“ Tliat the Protestant Episcopal Establishment in Ireland 
exceeds the spiritaaj, wagts of Iho Protestant population ; 
and that it being the right of the State to regulate the dis- 
tribution of church property in such manner as Parliament 
may dotenniiie, it is the opinion of this House that the tem- 
poral possesbions of the Church of Ireland, as now establibhed 
by law, ought t(> be reduced." After an able Hpeech from the 
mover, the motion was seconded by Mr. Grote. When the 
latter honourable member, however, had sat down, Lord 
Al thorp rose and stated, that in consequence of certain 
communications which he had received since the debate 
commenced, lie felt it necessary to move that the House 
should adjourn till Monday the 3rd of June. The adjourn- 
ment took place accordingly. In the mean time it is under- 
, blood that llie Earl of llipon, the Duke of Richmond, Mr, 
Stanley, and Sir James Graham, are no longer members of 
the go\erunient. What changes may take place in conso- 
queiicc of these resignations remains only matter of con- 
jecture at the time w hen our publication goes to press. 


FRANCE. 

Both Cliambcrs have been principally occupied in the pre- 
paration of laws to prevent the recurrence of riot, revolt, 
and civil warfare, and to punish those who have been, or 
may hereafter be, engaged in making barricades, &c. The 
opposition in the Chamber of Deputies to the bill to this 
eilect, was numerically small, but exceedingly violent. The 
clause that excited the greatest outcry was that relating to 
the domiciliary visits of the police and gendarmes in quest 
of swords, fire-arms, ammunition, and other articles capable 
of being converted into implements of war. 

It was urged by M. Pages and other republican members 
that the law would act as a trap— that it did not properly 
define what arms, &c., people might keep for the amuse- 
ment of the chase, and lor the protection of their property, 
and what were unlawful. 

There is no doubt that much of the. bill is opposed to all 
0 ir notions of individual liberty and the saeredness of pri- 
vate houses ; but in how far the desperate madness or a 
party that has now so often renewed a hopeless struggle, and 
caused the French nation such enormous sacrifices, may 
render some such measure indispensable to prevent a state 
of continual revolution and anarchy, is another question. 

In reply to one of the opposition who complained of the 
severity of the law, a ministerial member said, While we 
have been rendering the penal code more and more mild, 
the people have been gradually becoming more and more 
fctocious I * We cannot admit the principle implied hero, 
nor can it, wc think, be affirmed, with any regard to truth, 
that even the most disorderly part of ihk populace are so 
ferocious now as they showed t|;iemselves to be in the first 
revolution. 

Every clause of the bill was» however, paised,. and Louis 
Philippe and big government have expressed tlrair firm de- 1 
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termination to cany it ifito vigorous execution. Manymem- 
bers of the Lower Chapoiber, and among them M. de la 
Marline, the distinguish^ poet, who are avowedly averse 
to the cause of I^ms I^ilippe, energetically supported mi- 
nisters in their measures, pleading that they were absolutely 
necessary for the safety of the country, and that though 
they, as individuals, had little affection for the government 
that arose out of the revolution of July, 1830, thev preferred 
any established government to a fresh revolution. This 
sentiment wc know to be common to the immense majority 
of the French, including men of every shade and caste of 
political opinion, except the faction we have already al- 
luded to. 

In the Upper House the bill encountered no opposition, 
but the peers are aii* assenting, complacent body, not likely, 
from their constitution and relative circumstances, ever long 
to run counter to a large majority of the Chamber of De- 
puties. 

A proposal to pay^ 1,200,000 francs, to the corporation of 
Lyons, to enable them in part to repair the great damages 
inflicted on the city during tlie last insurrection, was angnly 
and somewhat scornfully rejected by the deputies. Several 
members argued that the citizens of Lyons were not entitled 
to any such succour at the hands of government, as during 
the struggle they did not join or render proper assistance 
to the king's troops. Since the suppression of that tragical 
revolt, Lyons has twice run the risk of being anew the scene 
of riot and bloodshed, for some of the workmen have fixed 
on detached sentinels and weak outposts. 

In the capital, and indeed in the kingdom generally, 
I^uis Philippe appears to have full confidence in that armed 
citizen force ; but in certain districts, where revolutionaiT 
notions obtaiSi, the national guards have been disbandeo, 
•and regular troops marched in. 

Some violent provincial papers of republican politics 
have also been suppressed, and their editors and printers 
thrown into gaol. Very numerous arrests of suspected 
persons have taken placo at Paris, Lyons, and in several 
of the departments. 

Soult, the minister of war, in demanding for the years 
1834 and 1835 the enormous standing army of 425,000 
men, (horse and foot,) sustained a partial defeat, it being 
determined in committee that the demand fur 1834 sboula 
be granted, but that for 1 635 it should be limited to the first 
six months of the year. May we hope that jn twelve months* 
time it may be possible to govern tne French people with a 
less imposing (bree? 

Some interesting debates on the affairs of Algiers occupied 
the Chamber of Deputies for three days. In the course of 
I the discussion, what we have shown in a separate article, or 
that the occupation of Algiers as a colony was a very losing 
concern for France, was made very apparent. But Soult, 
aided by a little national vain-glory, on which a French 
statesman may always safely count, triumphed over a rather 
energetic opposition, and carried his point that the conquest 
should he. kept at any cost. Soult luiterated the assertions 
that Louis Philippe and his ministers had all along been 
determined to retain possession of Algiers— that they, in 
fact, bad never had but one opinion on the subject. Their 
financial estimate for that promising colony was, however, 
very much cut down in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The report of the deputies' committee on the project of 
law respecting the customs’ tariff, has appeared omcially in 
the ‘ Moniteur.’ It recommends wider modifications than 
M. Thiers had been disposed to. Among these ore a re- 
duction of one third in the duty on foreign coal, a consider- 
able reduction in the existing rate of duty on foreign iron, 
a reduction of 10 per cent, in the present duty on foreign 
raw wool (now from 20 to 30 per cent.), and a trifling re- 
duction in the duty on foreign cattle. The other moddifioi- 
tions are of minor importance. 

Admiral Roussin, who, on the re^modelUng of the 
ministry aflor the resignations of the Duke de Brogtid and 
General Sebastiani, was named minister for the coloniet 
and the marine, has written from Constantinople, deolinii^ 
the honour of that promotion, and begging to be left where 
he now is, as special envoy to Turkey. Admind has 
then fore been appointed in his stead* 

The Chamber of Deputies teamed, sine cAie.on the 20tli 
of May ; and it was diiBolved on the 24th. The eeUegei 
are appointed to meet for the new elfletions on the 20th of 
June, and the Chambers tp Wiiiemhle on tho 2 1st of 
August, 
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On the morninpf of tlie 20tli of May, the celebrated repub- 
lican, Greneral Lafayette, died at Paris, after a short lllneBS, 
which was his first, as well os his last, in the seventy- 
aeventli year of his age. 

To the private virtues— to the public honour, sincerity, 
and consistency of Lafayette too much praise cannot he 
^iven— hut praise must almost end there. He was not a 

f reat man— he was not even a clever or sagacious man. 

le was a man of one iVfea— he took this up (almost acci- 
dentally) in his youth — he passed all his life in a dream, 
and died in his mistake. He figured in both hemispheres, 
and m sundry revolutions, none of which, he could shape or 
direct. He was always either duped or outmastered by the 
power and influence of others. c 

He will occupy a place in history, because he was mixed 
up in great events, but his name will never obtain the glory 
attached to that of one who has produced a great and en- 
during impression on political affairs and society. 

His character has been hit off, by two* men of eminent 
talent, who know him well at the busiest time of his life, or 
during the first French revolution. “ He wishes to be a 
Sir Charles Grandison Cromwell — il a bien sauU pour 
reculer — (meaning, that he had not answered in France to 
the reputation he had acquired during the war of inde- 
pendence in America)— he only desires a newspaper fame !*’ 
said the bitter epigrammatic Mirabeau. 

“ He has every great and good quality ; hut, unfortu- 
nately, there is a something wanting in every one of them !*' 
said M. de Narhonne. 

Mirabeau, who was too severe, acknowledged, liowever, 
that Lafayette hod great sang-froid^ or coolness and self- 
possession, and that whatever talent ho possessed, he had it 
always ready. 


SPAIN. 

It is now confidently asserted that the Cortes will assemble 
on the 25th of June. The government has not accepted 
any of the tenders for a loan, and delays making any ar- 
rangements with the creditors of the country until the 
Cortes shall meet and give them their proper consideration. 

The new church commission has been at work. Tht^ have 
put forth a plan of ecclesiastical territorial division, so propor- 
tioned as to hariyonize with the now civil territunal divisions 
of the country. They have also decided that the convents 
of mendicant friars shall be gradually diminished, and that 
the admission of fresh novices into those orders shall be 
su^ended for the present. 

These establishments of begging monks are certainly too 
numerous ; but they are far from being so bad as they have 
been described by hasty, ill-informed travellers. At all 
events, we can conceive few things either so cruel or so im- 
politic as to suppress them all at a blow, and throw their 
inmates loose on the world. It is worthy of remark, that the 
French when they hold military occupation of Italy, which 
they governed very much on the coup-de^main s} stem, and 
with a deadly hatred of monks, rarely or never put down the 
convents of the mendicant orders. The Benedictines, the 
, Cistercians, the Dominicans, &c., they disposed of in a sum- 
mary way ; hut they were content to leave the Franciscans, 
the Capuchins, and such classes, much as they found them. 
There wore two pretty obvious reasons for this. In the first 
place, the Benedictines and higher orders of monks had ex- 
tensive estates — most valuable property, (which the French 
confiscated !) while the Franciscans and Capuchins had no 
property whatever beyond their churches and their convents, 
and the ** sack of St. Francis ” filled by the voluntary dona- 
tions (generally in kind) of the peasantry and poorer citizens. 
They, therefore, offered no temptation to the Frencli fiscal 
—and then the French knew that the plebeian orders, com- 
posed out of the common people, possessed the sympathies 
and could direct the political feelings of the popular masses 
to iho most violent extremes. TTie same commission has 
also settled that the ecclesiastical seminaries are exclusively 
to be d ieccted by such of the clergy as have “ proved them- 
^gMMTto be worthy of the trust, and of unequivocal attach- 
ment to the imprescriptible rights of Donna Isabella II.” 

Civil War, however, has not yet ceased in Spain, though 
4he military operations have been neither decisive nor im- 
|K)rta^^ In the northern provinces the Carlists claim some 
appears, indeed, certain that the Queen a 
ihe command of Quesada have l^en twice 


checked, with some loss, by the partisans led on by Zumala- 
carreguy, hut the Carlists have not succeeded in making 
themselves masters of any of the fortresses or important 
tow'na. 

A quadripartite treaty between England, France, Spain, 
and rortugal, which was admitted by Lord Palmerston in 
our House of Commons to be in preparation, is said to ha^i^ 
been officially executed. France, it should appear, is bound 
in this treaty to interfere by force of arms to effect the 
tranquil and firm enthronement of the two young queens, 
and to restore general peace in the Peninsula. 

The whole of the proceedings of the congress assembled 
at Vienna have been conducted with so much closeness, that 
it is unsafe to indmge in any conjectures on this head ; and 
we only mention as a rumour, which seems generally cre- 
dited, that in consequence of the announcement of the qua- 
dripartite alliance, the congress is to prolong its sittings for 
another month. 

From other quarters it Is asserted that the northern courts, 
and Austria more especially, will see with pleasure any 
kind of settlement in the long-troubled affairs of Spain and 
Portugal, so long as the monarchical principle is not inter- 
fered with, or the ultra-liberal parties permitted to pre- 
dominate. 


PORTUGAL. 

Admiral Napier h*as taken the valuable sea-port of Fi- 
gueira. The Miguelites have evacuated Almeida, a small 
town in the province of Beyra, near to the Spanish frontier 
of Leon, but important from its position and some fortifica- 
tions. General Rodil, at the head of an auxiliary force, 
sent in aid of the young Queen by the Siianish govern- 
ment, after encountering some dilliculties uu his march, 
chiefly from the peasantry, who in many parts of Portugal 
still incline to Don Miguel, and who generally entertain 
their old national antipathy to the Spaniards, has contnved 
to effect a junction with the Duke of Terceira, and tho 
united forces of these two commanders have occupied Coinv- 
bra. The Miguelite garrison of that city retired w ithout 
firing a musket. 

In the north of Portugal, though the good disposition of 
the country people is somewhat doubtful, the inhabitants of 
the towns now pretty generally recognise Donna Maria and 
the Constitutional Chart/ —though what that charter will 
be seems uncertain. 

According to the latest advices, Don Miguel still re- 
mained at Santarem. The notions entertained of his posi- 
tion and prospects are of course intUienced by political and 
other feelings. He is represented by one party to be still 
in possession of a strong, well appointed, and well supplied 
army, and of the affections of the mass of the Portugue.se 
people — to have in his rear a productive, well cultivated 
country — and, in short, the necessary means for prolong- 
ing the struggle.' But another party says, with equal posi- 
tiveness, that his resources are almost annihilatcMl, that his 
cause is now desperah^ and that be may be expecti'd daily 
to break np from Santarem without fighting a battle in that 
])art of the kingdom. According lu this showing, he and 
Don Carlos contemplate retiring iminediiitely on Elvas, 
where they will probably enter into an an*angement to act 
in combination. 

In our last monthly retrospect wo mentioned that in the 
southern provinces Bernard da Su had sustained a cheek. 
He, however, soon recovered himself, and when (on the 5th 
of May) a Miguelite force of between three and four thousand 
men attempted do dislodge him from his positions, he com- 
pletely repulsed them, after they had suffered great loss. 
Donna Maria’s or Don Pedro's ministers seem to have 
started some difficulties as to their ratification of the qua- 
dripartite treaty. The ratification is, however, daily ex- 
pected. The same inen, with certain of the ex-emperor's 
favourites, and even Don Pedro himself, have had I'resh 
quarrels with British and other officers in the young Queen's 
service, and in command of the foreign mercenaries, who, 
undeniably, have done more for Donna Maria s cause than 
the native Portuguese soldiery. General Bacon has been 
removed from the command of the cavalry, and is now seek- 
ing a fair trial by court-martial. The details of the.se con- 
stant squabbles are too paltry to merit ubtice, but they cer- 
tainly tend to exhibit 0^ Pedro in an luiifrivoarable Ifi^lit. 

The miiikter ha* {»ttt . decree aniudling 
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former commercial •.'eaties with Great Britain, and equal- 
izing the duties on all imports into Portugal, let them come 
from what counti^y o'* under what flag they may. The pass- 
ing of this decree, without previously advising (as is usual 
in such cases) the British Government, was an ebvioul larjk 
of courtesy on the part of Don Pedro, and was so considered 
by Lord Palmerston. The effects of the decree, however, 
will Bcpvcely bo so important as some persons in this 
count"^^ contemplate. 

/ ijffercnce in favour of British imports, amounting in 
sortie instances to 15 per cent, less in the duties on them, 
from various causes was no such immense advantage to the 
British merchant. We are of opinion, that the greatest 
oommercial power ouglit nottoattemp# to avail itself of such 
inean .Ad invidious distinctions between nation and na- 
tion ; and certainly, if we do avail ourselves of these dis- 
they will in no manner add either to the trade or 
the horyjur of our country. 

When the present ministry, in 1831, equalized our duties 
on 1 oreign wines, admitting the wines of France and other 
countr' .. at the same rate as those from our old ally Por- 
tugal, we conceive tliey destroyed the grounds on which 
any serious complaint could now be raised against the recent 
eejualization systeto of the Portuguese. 

A Methuen, or any other treaty, when infringed by one 
contracting party, can hardly remain binding on the other. 

In Spain we enjoy no distinctive advantages over other 
nations ; hut that circumstance does not prevent as from 
competing with, and in most great *articleB of import, even 
underselling themjn the Spanish market. 


UNITED STATES. 

The ■io*\g quarrel arising out of the Bank (question and 
ueneral Jackson’s withdrawal of the Government deposits 
irom that establishment, has been carried on with increaa- 
ing yiolmice, and is not yet terminated. 

Ihe Senate determined by twenty-eight votes to eigh- 
teen that tlic reasons assigned by General J ackson for the 
removal of the deposits from the Bank were unsatisfactory; 
an<t that he had exercised an authority not conferred by 
the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both. The 
miestinn was made the subject of a stormy discussion in 
in Representatives, where one member, a Mr. 

Allan, had so much to say, that he could not finish his 
bpeecli in two whole days! In that assembly, however, a 
voU’ was carried approving of the conduct of the President. 

A violent debate, with the result of winch we are not 
yet acquainlod, has since taken place in the Senate as to the 
tliat body should receive or reject the protest 
which General Jackson had sent in consequence of their vote 
of censure, and of (what he terms) their unconstitutional iu- 
terjerence with the authority of the executive. 

It should seem that the opposition or Bank party is very 
strong and violent. 

In the midst of this excitement and mutual irritation 
some elections at Now York, which were merely munici- 
pal, gave occasion to a riot and some bloodshed. The Irish 
inhabitants of the St. Giles of New York, who w^ere Juckson- 
mcn, .ire accused of having begun the affray in which seve- 
ral hundreds of both parties w'crc soon engaged. 

A bofly of the Bank party forced the arsenal, and pro- 
cured arms and ammunition — the Jackson-men followed 
mem, and provided themselves for war in tho same manner. 
Troops were called out — the Mayor arrived and addressetl 
the multitude, who then quietly restored Jheii* arms to the 
arsenal and dispersed— not, however, l^fore thirty persons 
had been badly wounded,. 

The Jackson candidates for civic honours succeeded in 
the election, but, according to American papers, it seems 
uncertain which party will have tho majority in the Com- 
mon Council. 

The Bank partisans of New York have invited their 
friends of Philadelphia to make common can've with them. 

The crisis in the money market is still lelt, and there 
have been other important failures. 


SYRIA. 

Ih spite of partial insurrections, and some , discontent on 
the part of Wolras and others, who pretbrrM, for obvious 
reasons, thowofite goyerument of the SuUap Mt^moud, 


to tlie stronger government of the Egyptian conqueror, it 
appears pretty certain that the condition of Syria has been 
improved since Mehemet All has taken posbesbion of the 
country. 

Commerce, the forerunner of all ^d— the only sure 
harbinger of national prosperity and civilization, has made 
great progross in the short space of two years. British 
merchants v\ith their usual alacrity, have been among the 
first to avail themselves of this new opening of trade, a.nd 
his Majesty's government, properly impressed with the in- 
creasing importance of Syria, and the advantages to bo de- 
rived from firmly established and well- maintained commer- 
cial relations with that part of tho East, has appointed a 
Consul-general (Mr. Farren) who has now been residing for 
some months at Damascus. 

This ancient and once magnificent and ti'oding city has 
been for many ages rather remarkably distinguished by its 
adherence to Oriental exclusiveness, and its dislike of Eu^ 
ropean comme/cc and the enlightenment and other influ* 
ences proceeding "hf which that is the source. These preju- 
dices, however, seem to retreat before the energy and power 
of the Pasha of Egypt, who cordially entered into th© 
spirit of Lord Palmerston’s despatches in favour of Brilisb 
establishments in Syria, and wrote to his adopted son Ibra- 
him Pasha, who is commanding in that country, warmly re- 
commending our newly-nominated "Consul-general and all 
British subjects who may attempt to revive the long de- 
cayed commerce of Damascus, Bagdad, &c. 

In consequence of all this, Mr. Farren was received at 
Damascus with the utmost kindness and distinction, hia 
public entrance into the city being almost a triumph. la 
other countries we might disregard such a pageantry ; but 
in the East, so honourable and splendid a reception will 
have the solidly advantageous effect of raising our Consul 
in public estimation, and of dissipating some prejudices. 
Ibrahim Pasha evinced the most friendly sentiments towards 
the Consul-gtmcral personally. 

The arrival of Mr. Farren was also exceedingly well-timed. 
It was at the season when the Mahometan pilgrims were 
assembling at Damascus from all parts of the interior for 
then* journey to Mecca. Now these men will bpeak of 
what they have seen, and spread the accounts of British 
enterprise and intluence through all the adjacent regions. 
A moral power, not to Ije despised, w ill thus be created in 
support of trade and civilization, and this power ma> finally 
triumph over bigotrj' and sloth. 

TJie nearest aea port on the Syrian cocst is Beyrout. 
Before the appointment of the consul-general, not a single 
British vessel, not a single British cargo, had arrived at that 
port direct liom home. There did not exist a commercial 
house in any part of Syria, nor were the capabilities, the 
resources, the productions, or the trade-w’ants of that great 
country at all faniiUar to Englishmen. Since Mr. Farren's 
appointment, British vessels Irom to Ions each hav© 
arrived at Beyrout direct from England, carrying cargoes 
of British and colonial raanufartures, and at one time (in 
F'ebruary last) there were three of our ships on their passage 
to that port. Of these three ships, two were from London, 
and one was from Liverpool. 

Within a short time three British ships at Beyrout were 
freighted home direct, and there was abundance of produce 
at bund to l>c shipped bv the first occasions that might offer. 
One of the three return ships, we are informed, brought a 
full cargo of madder roots, silk, wool, and skins. These 
articles will continue to form important and increasing items 
of Syrian export, but there i.s an abundance of most excel- 
lent tobacco, cotton, and other things to add to them. The 
productive power of the country is, indeed, already coming 
fully into play. 

Four British houses at Damascus and three at Al6ppo^ 
all in direct trade with England, are now established, wbil© 
others are in contemplation. A branch of one of the ejt-* 
isting houses has already been settled at Bagdad, and san- 
guine hopes arc enicrtained that similar British commeicisl 
establishments will soon he seen spreading all over the 
surrounding countries. Local consttts, or vice<^iisttls, are 
fixed at different points, and oommunieate regularly with 
the cAnsul-general at DamasciMi. Ae in Turkey and m 
Egypt, the native courts of law hare no attthority whatever 
over the affairs and litigations of BTitUh vubjecta with each 
other. These matters are le^ to local consuls, whose 
decisions may be submitted to iHait consul-general as to a 
court of epp^ wlulat the coiiiul-geneial's sentences map 
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^xamined, confirmed or revoked, by appealing tb a ) vast regions of Asia— we must consider it as the eentre of 
nigner tribunal in England. numerous and far-extending radii, which may all be !"«■!■» 

A glance at a map of the East will make our readers feel high roads for cemmercial eoter^se, 
the, advant^eous geographical poshiiin of Damascus, the Tlie French and other governments are inemliina thek * 
capital of Syne, and now ths^ntre of a. truly interesting consular establishments in Syria, which is now become the ^ 
scheme of British operation. The population of this capiten scene of active interests, bo^ politii^ and commercial 
and Its immediate neighbourhood would of itself tie Buffi- The civil authority is lodged in tbe hands of Sheriff Bey as 
cient to form a considerable mart for trade ; but we must Mobomet's governor-general of Syria. ’ * 

look at Damascus in its relation with the surrounding and o / . 

CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. ‘ 

interest in the property in question, which sho was to retain 
l^at the isluiid ol Mauritius had suffered severely from the efTects while she remained a wMow, and no longer. The other two men, 

Of a hurricane on the 20th, whicli, thoagh onlj^of a few hours’ du- L^casser and Weedon, appear to have ^ed as directed by Ed- 
ration, was ‘l‘»*Mitiou8 in its consemiences than any that have wards. They have all been committed to take their trial on the 
purred bitice 1812. The largest bridges were swept away, and charge, “ That they, by menaces and by force, did demand of 
itmo lives were lost. Unlike preceding hurricanes, it did not com- Mr. W. Gee the sum of 1100/. or 1200/., with intent to steal tha 
plete the circuit of the compass ; it ranged from south-east to same.** This leaves Mr. Gee the option of still preferring bills of 
north, and by jiroceedmg no further spared the shipping. A few indictment agoinst the prisoners for the higher offence M felony, 
enips, however, suffered j but only one was lost. or of assault with inlent to commit a felony. 

jlp. 20. The coroner’s inquest on the body of the man killed by a 16. In consequence of a resolution come to by the master manu- 
•not Iroin the factory during the Oldham not, has delivered a verdict fu^tufers and cloth weavers, not to give employment to any men 
of manslaughter. The evidence on which this verdict wiu founded, but such as would sign a declaration abaiMloning the Urades’ 
u ®“ly knoWn through the subsequent statements of the witnesses Unions and promising not to join that or any similar association 
to the reporters; as the inquest was held with closed doors, a cir- while they continued in their employment, about 3000 workmen in 
.^bich the newspapers have animadverted. all the branches of the woollen manufacture loft their employment. 

0 . Ine strike of the journeymen tailors ol the metropolis has The determination of the men was not to sign the declaration pro- 

been made to engage much of the public atteutiou during this posed to them j and as the masters refused to receive them on any 

month, me journeymen struck for higher wages at this time other terras, twenty-four mills have been brought nearly to a stand. 
When their services were most in demand. The masters being en- 16. The infant son of King Leopold died this night at the 
eouraged by the leading newspapers, and generally by their own palace of Leecken. He was not quitf^tenanibnths old. Whit- 

customers, who forbore at this juncture to press their orders, Sunday, usually a great holiday in Brussels, was universally ob- 

orgamzed an opposition to the demands of the workmen, most of served os a day of mourning for this calamity. It is siipposed that 

the respectable piasters in J^ndon agreeing not to employ any the king, according to the power with which he is invested, will 

men belonging to trades unions; and many of them employing nominate one of his nephews as his presumptive successor, in the 
women to execute their work. This strike is said to have thrown throne. 

13,000 men out of employment; and as it does not appear to have 18. The Tabernacle, Moorfields, was a scene of great disturb- 
Woduceu the expected results, as the funds of the union are ex- ance ou Sunday morning, in consequence of an attempt of the 

Iwusled, and as arrangements in progress appear to thieaten that trustees to exclude Mr. Campbell, the favourite minister of thecon- 

their services may be superseded, there is understood to be a dis- gregatiou, from the pulpit, and to put another gentleman in hia 

position uinoug the men to return to their work. It is hardly to be j place. There was a great deal of hissing, yelling, and shouts of 
expected, however, (hat they will all be able to regain their former Camplmll 1” which lasted three quarters of an hour before the 
employments. The tailors in several other towns have struck in service was allowed to proceed. On the following Sunday Mr. 
inntatiun of the metropolitan tailors ; but some of them appear to Campbell was allowed to resume his place in the pulpit, and 
have already returned to their employments. At a meeting of •the preached to a congregation that filled every part of the building, 

master tailors in London on the 27th, it was decided by n veiy Procession of Trades* Unions, — On the subject of tbe loteproces- 
large majority, that only those journeymen should be re-employed s|nn a Correspondent sends us the following statement;— I took 

who woufd sign a declaration that they had ceased to be connected a station in Maiden Lane, nearly opposite the Gas-works, in an 

Unions. elevated situation, above the heads of the passors-by, and singu- 

30. The town of Brftndeis, fifteen miles from Prague, is chosen larly eligible for the purpose I had in view— the absolute counting, 
to be the future residence of the Duchess of Berri, and the spacious from beginning to end, of the persons actually walking in pro- 
castle there belonging to the crown is putting iii order for her re- cession. The two horsemen, leading the van of the multitude, 
^ption. It is said, tliat Charles X. opposed her residing at passed me at a quarter past 10, by my watch, and the last man of 

Prague, because ho did not with to have her husband so near. the whole passed me at 23 minutes past 12, by the same watch, 

May 12. One of the most remarkable domestic occurrences of lieing at the time about eight or nine minutes too fast. I carefully 
the mouth, ^has been the abduction ol Mr. William Gee, a solicitor counted the whole of them, noting down, as I proceeded, each 500 

of Bishop Stortford, and the forcible means used to obtain from in my momoranduin-book ; and, upon adding up the numbers, I 

him certain title-deeds and a check for 800f. Mr, Gee wus pro- made 23,620 persofls in the actual line, exclusive of those who 
fiessionally employed by a person who stated herself to lie a widow, walked by the side to key> the rood, and who, I suppose, might 
of the name of Canning, to invest the sum of 2000/. for her benefit, amount to perhaps 200 or 250 mure. The men walked in rows of 

He invested 1 200/. of this sura, and placed the remaining 800/, in five abreast, excepting that at the head of the procession and about 

Ihe bauds of his bankers. Mr. Gee having been by specious pre- the petition some were eight abreast; at the head of the different 
tences seduced to a house in York Street, Commercial Rood, wiui lodges generally came two first, then four, and then five again ; 
fhere seized by three men, and forced through the back kitchen of the bricklayers' labourers a great many were six abreast, 
walled with strung boards, and plastered with mud and soil. He As they did not carry any insignia of their trades, I could 

was there fastened by chains and cords to a board which served for not note accurately the precise number of every trade, but from 

a seskt, and to two pieces of wood ao that he could scarcely move, personal knowledge of individuals of the different trades under* 
Tlie men then extorted from him an order for the title-deeds of mentioned and tlieir situation in the hue, I state the following a» 

the invested properly of Mrs. Canning, aud a check for the 80Q/. the numbers of those trades 

This was stated to be the price of his release, aud was yielded by Tailors * • , • 5060 [ 

him in the fear of being murdered. Oue of the men, who was Carpenters . • • • 3195 

blind and seemed the leader of the party, then went away with the ^ Brickliiyeia.and Plasterers • • 1845 

order and the check, leaving tbe other men in charge of their pri- Plumbers and Glaziers . • 930 

■oner. When Mr, Gee was left by himself, he contrived by ex- Bricklayers* Labourers . , 2538 

treme exertion to force up ^he chain across his breast ; and then, A builder’s foreman in the city has told me that he alto counted 
turning lift hand, he was able to untie the cords which bound his them from beginning to end, at a later period than myself, and he 
legs, and uftimately to get out He clambered over several garden- made ‘ nearly 25,000.* He also told me that the secreta^ of the 
wallti, and at last escaped into the street, and immediately took Sawyers* Society had counted them for the information of that 
meaHures to prevent the cheek being paid. Information having body, aud that he made them 25,000.’* 
been given of these facts at the Lambeth-street Police-office, the three 
men were apprehended the next day. The blind man, Edwards, 

calling himself Heath, is a teacher of music, and had hired the Th® Companion to ihe Nbwspatbr te nlso published with 

Itouse in York Street but a few days previously, and had the den Numbers VI. and VII. of tlie PtuNTnea Maobimc, forming Pact 
cemshueted according to his directions, for the special purpose to Cowpamion to tbi LaBAXT Ann TH« NawsroPMU 

Wm^ it wu applied. He did not deny this park in ffke transaction, Frice Is. ssicrsd. 

^ means of obtaining for Mrs. Canning that jw* — - ■ " ■ ■ - — 

tidVnHmh l^n quietly The transaction m LONDON fi-CHAiiLKft'KNiailT M. BTttiHT ‘ 

\ hmat tulQO elucidated by the fact, that Mrs. Canning had LONDON r-CHAB LTO KNIOHT, btrint. , 

V. muxkA, mider a falso name, to Edwards, and that sS iad a Printed bjr WtLiia.OMwHJff«ike4tr«nii tiibsUu ' 
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POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE ARTS, 

In one of the late R^rU (the fl^eenth) from the Cotxi- 
mittee of the House of Commons on Public Petitions, there 
is printed a pctitionTrorif the \-icar, curate, churchwardens, 
and other inhabitants and rate-payers of the parish of 
Foleshill, in the county of the city of Coventry, the prin- 
cipal object of which is to urge the necessity of un alteration^ 
in the 'idininistrution of the poor-laws. At present, how- 
ever, we notice the petition, the good sense and ripht feeling 
of which arc highly creditable to its authors, for the sake of 
it suggestion contained in it on another subject o'* great 
national importance. After stating that the parish of 
Foleshill contains, by the last census, a population of 6969 
persons, at least four fifths of whom were formerly em- 
ployed in,’ or totally dependent upon, the riband trade, and 
that the consequence of the admission, since 1826, of 
ribands of French manufacture has been to throw idle 2099 
'iloms out of 2391, the entire number in the parish, to the 
immense augmentation of the poor-rate, the petition pro- 
ceeds : — “ That your petitioners have never entertained any 
doubt that the legislature were actuated by the most wise 
and patriotic intentions of promoting the general benefit 
and prosperity of the country, when they repealed the law 
which, for more than half a century, has totally ])rohibiled 
the importation of French riband ; but it is admitted, in the 
evidence to which your petitioners have before craved the 
attention of your honourable house, by tho.se who have had 
every advantage of acquiring information which the highest 
authority could uiford, that the operative riband manufacturers 
of this country ai*e at present perfectly unequal to compete 
with the long cultivated taste and ingenuity of their French 
competitors. That your petitioners are of opinion, that the 
supeHority which the French riband weavers have attained 
is attributable to the constant instruction and encourage- 
ment affoidcd by the government of their country, to all 
classes of persons engaged in the trade, for the cultivation 
of their taste, and the uevelonement of their inventive genius ; 
and that, before the Englisii weavers were exposed to such 
an unfair and unequal competition, a much longer period 
than three yoars ought to have been allowtid, and every 
facility should have been afforded to them of acquiring 
similar advantages, so as to render unnecessary the intro- 
duction ribands as a source of instruction and im- 

provement, &c.” 

The first point of view from which we look with gratifi- 
cation upon such expressions of popular opinion as the 
above, is that in which they present us with an indication 
of the improved intelligence of our industrious classelT 
They have begun to see the value of the superior skUl and 
taste which they do not yet possess ; and, altnough we shall 
not say that this alone would be enough ensure them, 
even if they should be left to themselves, the acquisition of 
what they so well appreciate and so strongly desire, we may 
ceitainly* at least take it as an earnest that when the re- 
quisita means 4tii^ been provided, and the pri»per facilities 
puttn their p«wer» they wm i^vail themselves of their new 
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opportunities witl^ an alacrity that will leave none of the 
benefit unreaped. 

The object here, as wo have said, is one of great national 
importance ; and this being the case, we hold that it is OIW 
deserving of national encouragement. In ordinary cases, it 
may be safest best for governments to refrain from in- 
terfering with their aid where the people can act for them** 
selves, and to allow what we may call the natural forces of 
society to work out the desired end in their own way and 
their own time. But this doctrine is, wo think, carried too 
far when it is announced as applicable universally. There 
are circumstances, and the present we regard as being .of 
that description, in which, unless the state as stich shall 
come forward with its assistance, a great benefit may bo 
either lost altogether, or at all events the moment in which 
it is of most importance that it should be secured may he 
allowed to pass away, and perhaps some irretrievable advan- 
tages along with it. It is quite evident that tlie poor riband 
weavers of Coventry, without employment, and subsisting 
upon parish alms, will and can do nothing to procure for 
themselves tho instruction of which they are notwithstanding 
so well aware that they stand iu need. Tlieir employers, 
tho master manufacturers, are scarcely more likely to bestir 
themselves in the matter than the workmen, in whose diffi- 
culties and privations they are themselves sharers to a largo 
amount. Suppose the return for any exertions they might 
make, or any expenditure they might incur, in instituting 
schools of the fine arts for the instruction of their men, to 
he ever so sure, it is still only prospective, and even consi- 
derably remote in pnispect. They could not expect tho 
period of remuneration to commence till after the lapse of 
some years. But rather than wait so lor^, rather Ilian set 
their facc.s to so arduous and s^^*ostly a struggle, they will 
probably endeavour to find an ifnestment for their capital 
in some other branch that will yield them an immeniate 
profit. The great wealth of our traders and manufacturers 
of all kinds in this country does indeed enable them to 
venture upon cntei-prises, the pnitracted character of which 
would deter the capitalists of most other countries. But, on 
the other hand, in no country whatever is the value of quick 
returns, the importance of a frequent circumvolution of the 
capital employed in any business, better understood, or rated 
higher, than it is in this. Whenever the period of return 
is more than usually long, the magnitude of the rate of 
profit must make up for the delay. This is the course of 
ordinary business, of that business in which the great mass 
of the capital of the country is engaged. It is only in re- 
gard the comparatively small surplus, which (low.s by a 
variety of devious channels into what is properly called 
speculation, that the rule can be said not to hold so strictly. 
But it would be wild in the extreme to trust such a matter 
as that we are at present considering to a principle almoO^ 
as irregular in its operation, and as little to be counte4 
upon, as the chances of a lottery. 

The case, finally, is one in which there is but little proha^ 
hility that the public generally, or any sufficiently large 
portion of the public, will come forward with tho requiatto 
readincjss and zeal to effect the proposed object, if tho 
government shall stand back. There has been little or no 
indication as y'ot of any disposition to do so ; and indeed^ 
there is wanting here that which moat commonly exeitot tlm 
efforts of private individuals, the prospect 
relief to some present and urgent mstross. , The 
ward is too far for the popular vision, which it for Ae mokt 
part confined to the concerns of tht pasting hour^ and, tn'e 
Mene of action near hand, and dtwntfaiag eaa'bei 
clearly diitoemed. ■ 

We conclude, therefore, nvemtnent 

ahall lend it» aid in protidn^ Sud ihstniction which the 
nbandrweevwa of Coventiy ^ i« not fhry 
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likely^ to be accomplisherl at all. But thore is another rea- 
son, founded not in considerations of expediency, but in the 
justice of the case, why the state should not refuse to do 
fwmething here. There can he no doubt that the present 
condition of the riband manufacture of this country, its 
inferiority as compared with that of France, and with that 
of every <)thcr branch of mechanical industry prosecuted 
amon^' ourselves, is the doing of the legislature. The pro- 
tection accorded to their silk trade up to within the last few 
years from foreign competition,^ has only tended to keep it 
in a state of depression. From the end of the iTtli century 
till tlie year 1820, no importation of silk goods into Great 
Britain was permitted from any other country in the world. 
Sometimes the law was strictly prohibitory ; at other times, 
duties so heavy were imposed upon the foreign article as to 
exclude it quite as effectually. The monopoly thus enjoyed 
by the manufacturers “effectually put a stop," as a late 
writer has remarked, “to all improvement;’ so that the | 
manufacture continued stationary in England, while on the 
continent it was rapidly advancing. . . . Notwithstanding 
the unparalleled advances we had made in other depart- 
ments of manufacturing industry, it was affirmed in 182G 
by the inemher for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), in his place in 
the House of Commons, ‘ that there were in that city 9700 
looms, 7500 of which were in the hands of operative 
weavers, who applied their manual labour, as well as their 
machinery to the manufacture of ribands. These looms 
were, for the most pari, of the possible construction ; 

and it would scarcely be believed that the improved loom in 
France would, in a given time, produce five times as much 
riband as the common loom in England, with the same 
manual labour ! He could also state that there c.vistcd an 
improved manufacture in Germany, by which one man 
could make forty-m^ht times as much v^clvet as could be 
made in an equal time by an English machine.' . . . Perhaps 
these statements may he somewhat exaggerated ; but there 
.can be no doubt that they are substantially well founded. 
Surely, liowe\er, no one believes that the inferiority of the 
machinery used by the English manufacturers is to be 
ascribed to any thing except that the protection they en- 
joyed had made them indifferent to improvements. No ^ 
one believes that the French or Germans are superior to the 
JEnglisli in the construction of machines ; on the contrary, 
thoii* inferiority is admitted by themselves, and by everybody 
else. That that ^spirit of invention, which has effected' 
«ucli astonishing results in the co.ton manufacture, should 
have been wholly unknown in that of silk, is entirely to be 
Bsoribed to the fact of the former never having been the 
object of legislative protection. The cotton manufacturers 
were not bribed into the adoption of a routine system ; they 
could not rest satisfied with mediocrity ; but being cora- 
pelletl to put forth all their powers — to avail themselves of 
every resource of science and of art, they have, in a few 
years, raised the British cotton manufacture from a subor- 
dinate and trifling, to the very first place among the manu- 
factures, not of this country only, but of the world !”* 

The state ow^es the silk manufacture whatever compensa- 
tion it can make for the injury it has thus inflicted. In so ! 
far as regards the machinery employed in the manufacture, 
the best, and indeed, the only thing that the legislature can 
do in order to repair the mischief wrought by the prohibitory 
system, is what it has done — to leave English mechanical 
skill and ingenuity to contend w ithout favour against those 
of other nations. There can bo no doubt of the result of 
such a contest. Already tlie machinery employed in the 
silk manufacture in this country, is equal, in most respects, 
and in some, superior to the most improved in use on the 
oontinont. “ We do not exaggerate, we only state the plain 
matter of fact,” says the authority already quoted, “ when 
<iirs affirm that the silk manufacture has made a more rapid 
progress during the last eight years, or since the abolition of 
the prohibitive system in 1826, than it did during the pre- 
ceding century. So unprecedented has been its advance 
that ‘ the once existing disparity in quality between goods 
of French and English make, has, with some very unimport- 
ant exceptions, not merely disappeared, but actually ranged 
itself on the side of the British artisan.’ Some of our 
readers will probably be not a little surprised to leam, that 
the real or declared value of the silk goods of British manu- 
facture exported to France in 1832, amounted to 75,187/. 
Most of the machines and processes known on the continent 
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have been introduced amonMt us. and many of them have 
been materially improved. Nor, after what has taken place, 
can the least doubt remain in the mind of any one, tliut liad 
the ^me freedom been given to the silk manufacture fifty 
years ago that was given to it in 1826, it would now have 
ranked among the most important and valuable businesses 
in the kingdom, and would have had nothing whatever to 
fear from the admission of foreign silks free of duty.^’* 

The more abundant capital, more energetic spirit of 
enterprise, and greater advancement in the science and 
practice of mechanics, possessed by the people of this 
country, have enabled us to make the rapid progress that 
has just been described even in a limi of pursuit in which, 
owing to the want of fhe usual stimulants, wo had scarcely 
ever, until lately, made any forward movement at all. It 
required only a new application of the same powers and 
principles which we had long been in the habit of applying 
in numerous other branches of industry. But in certain, 
departments of the silk manufacture, and ospecially in the 
weaving of ribands, it happens that a knowledge of the art 
of design is as essential to the production of the finer de- 
scriptions of articles as mechanical skill. Now, in that 
knowledge the artisans of this country, of all classes, are for 
the most part wholly uninstructed, and wholly without the 
means of obtaining instruction. It is n species of knowledge 
which among us has all along been cultivated only by those 
who follow the profession of painting. It has no more heen 
thought of as the accoipplisbmcnl of the common mechnnie 
than Latin or Greek has. He has had no opportunity of 
acquiring either any skill in this art, or even any taste tor 
it. Had the silk manufacture been left to bear up by its 
native strength against foreign competition, it not likely 
that wc should have suffered ourselves to be beatoii liere by 
■-our continental rivals any more than in other manufuctiiref;. 
But the protection, as it is falsely called, with which the 
trade has been fenced round and covered over,— protection 
against the very inrtuenc.cB which would have most invigo- 
rated It, — has had the effect of keeping it dwarfed and feeble, 
where so many other things, springing from the same soil, 
are beyond example luxuriant and gigantic. 

In most of the continental countries the people of .all 
ranks have hitherto enjoj ed vastly greater advantages i or 
the cultivation ol‘ a correct taste in the fine arts than have 
been open to us in England. In Italy, in Spain, in brance, 
in the Netbevlunds, and in many parts of Germany, tho 
churches are often adorned with ])icliires by the greatest 
masters, ond are open every day ot the week to all who 
choose to enter. A sense of the power oi high art in this 
way grows up in the heart with the hirlh of thought and 
feeling, and lives there in intimate and permanent associa- 
tion with whatever else makes up the being oi llio individual, 
AVith us there is nothing of this kind ; to the great body 
not only of the labouring classes, but of tbc public gene- 
rally, the world of art is “ an universal blank ; their minds 
and eyes ore as little acqiiointed with it as il they wero 
without the faculty of deriving pleasure from such a source. 

Something, no doubt, and in course of lime we would 
hope much, will be done to create and difl'usc throughout 
the community what wc cannot hesitate to i^all a higher 
civilization, by the scheme which the legislature has^ at 
length adopted of establishing a national gallery, to be free 
to the whole public almost as the public streets. Be it 
observed, that this is really the only thing that over has 
been done in this country for tho effective diffusion of a 
taste in art. The annual exhibition at Somerset House^ 
for instance, to say nothing of its consisting merely of mo- 
dern works, is ii:> no sort a public gallery. The shilling de- 
manded for admission, indeed, is but a small sum ; but it ia 
also a small matter which it purchases— the liberty to 
enter once into the rooms. You may, indeed, go, if you 
please, in the morning, and remain, if you can, till night ; 
but there are few persons whoso convenience it would suit 
to make so lengthened a visitation. An hour, or a coii^a 
of hours, is all tliat can be easily spared at one time by 
haost people who have any thing to do with their time ; and 
in that space how many oi the ten or twidve hundred works, 
with which the walls of the rooms at the Royal Academy ar® 
covered, can be, we do not say studied or examined, but 
even looked at? Yet no good is to be gained by mere^ 
looking at a great picture ^for a few moments. ^ Whatw 
wanted is a repository of treasures of this description, wbioh 
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sball be open at. ull timeg to all cotners ; and ancb the Na- 
tional Gallery will bo. Thither any one may regort who hoA 
an hour or half an hour to sparer and he mpy repeat his 
visit as often as he pleases. In this way he will not^ only 
Bee the pictures, but will make acquaintance with them ; he 
will not only carry away from a single inspection a conhiscd 
impression of the forms and colours mingled on the canvass, 
but he will get the work by heart, and thus make it, as it 
were, his own property, and have it always with him, 
wherever he goes. The productions of the pencil defy that 
mechanical tiunscription which is applicable te those of the 
pen; and it is in this way only that they can be really 
multiplied. It is this consideration which forms the grand 
argument for the formation of collections, such as that we 
are now considering, at the public expense. It is impossible, 
without such collections, that the mass of the people should 
ever acquire any knowledge of art. 

But for that sort of education in art which, as is pointed 
©ut with so much intelligence by the Coventry riband 
weavers, the welfare anil even the existence of some im- 
portant branches of manufactures require, more is necessary 
than tile institution of public galleries. We hope and trust 
that the legislature \rill follow up what it has already done 
by tile establishment of schools in certain districts where 
our weavers of ribands and fancy stuifs, and perhaps other 
descriptions of mechanics, might be instructed in the arts of 
design. This is what is most wanted, it is almost all that 
is wantc<l, to enable us to defy the rivalry of the continental 
manul’Kiturer, even in those departments of the silk trade 
in which his supgriority is most decided. We believe that 
till! expense of siifh jfthools would he inconsiderable, and 
that, after they had been fairly established at the cost of a 
few thousand pounds, they' would maintain themselves. 
The only dilllculty would bo to bring the manufactures in 
question uj» to the point at which a skill in design should be 
a necessary accomplishment of the artisans; fliey would 
Hcari'cly droj) down again from this ele\ation after they had 
fairly gained it. 

The fullest infoimation, we bclieie, winch has yet ap- 
peared in tliis country on the suiijcct of the schools of 
design alluded to iii the Coventry petition as existing in 
France, is to ho found in the evidence given by Mr. Bowriiig 
belore the Select Committee of the House of Commoias, 
which sat upon the silk trade the sesMon before last. It 
may be useful as well ns inten‘sting to present here the 
most important portions of bis statimierit. “ Up to the 
period," says tin* witness, “ in which the pattern is produced, 
I lliink the French ha\e greatly the advantage over us ; 
they have not a great superiority when the pattern is pro- 
duced ; but the fuel that struck me most in France was 
tlie way in Nshich taste was formed, and I was exceedingly 
siupriscd at fiiiiliug among the weavers themselves, and 
among their childieii, and amongst everybody connected 
with the produiMion of patterns, an attention devoted to 
everything wliieli was in any way connected with beauty, 
either in arrangement or in colour. I have again and 
again seen the weavers walking about gathering flowers, 
arranging them in their most attiai'live shapes. 1 found 
them constantly suggesting to their masters improve- 
ments in their di'signs ; and 1 learnt that in almost every 
case where tin* manufaclurer had great success, there was 
some individual in the fabric who was the creator of 
beautiful things. There is at this moment scarcely any 
house of considerable reputation at l-.yon8 which has not a 
partner who owes his position to his great success in the 
study of the arts ; this has been treated as an object of so 
gi-eat importance, that they have, in the -city of Lyons, a 
school of arts, to which the town itself gi^^es 20,000 francs a 
year, and which takes possession of every lad who shows 
great aptitude for drawing or for any other subjexit of study 
which is likely to be brought to hoar on manufactures ; all 
the painters, and all the sculptors, and all the botanists 
at Lyons become manufacturers, and scarcely ever go out 
of the manufacturing circle. The town mves instruction in 
©very thing which presents itself in the shape of art. 1 went 
to the school of St. Peter, which is one of the most remark- 
able schools of art, and 1 found there 180 students, and tliat 
to everyone of these students the town was giving flve years 
gratuitous instruction in art ; a great number of them were 
engaged in the study of anatomy ; they had a surgical pro- 
ibmr there, who was teaching them not only the harmony 
of the human all the wonderful orgimization of tbie 
imiyian maoue, M^moeted with themaminery of manu- 
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factures. I found a botanical professor who had'' thirty or 
forty boys under him stuping flowers, and many tlowors 
exceedingly beautiful. 1 imind others attending to archi- 
tecture; and,, in fact, that all tlie departments of art. which 
could in any way be caught hold of for the production of , 
beautiful things, hod become objects of attention. And 1 
found also a professor, the object of whose teaching was to 
show those young men how the machine could avail itself 
of their productions; that is to say, how by machinery they 
could prmluco, on a picire of silk cloth, that which they had 
drawn on a piece of paper. Those schools are not only the 
object of lo<'.al attenlion, but they come immediately under 
the protection of government; and I see by the general 
budget, that the ^vemment (that is, the Minister of Com- 
merce) allows 3,1 iJU francs a year, independently of the en- 
dowment the town gives to this school. Although tho 
Minister of Commerce makes a special grant for any puf* 
pose which is likely to advance tliose studies, the town iB 
willing to consent to make supernumerary grants. The 
scliool supplies the student with every thing but the 
materials, and their works belong to the students themselves. 
Of late, (which, by ^he way, is another evidence of the effect 
of competition,) the schcxil has become an object of very 
considerable attention; and the French, finding they are 
thrown more on their production of beautiful patterns, are 
giving to the schools of art a vast dt^al of their care and 
anxiety ; the professor of painting of this school is a man of 
high distinction, \ery well known in the world of art. . . . - 
The French manufacturer considers that his pattern is the 
principal element on which he is to depend for lus success. 
The mere art of manufacliiring may be easily effected ; 
but here is a tiLste- producing school whiesh contains from 
150 to 180 students; it has gone as high as 200. The ma- 
nufacturer goes there, and he secs a boy who has passed 
through all the courses of study, who has, in fact, the appro- 
priate knowledge, that boy's mind having been getrtng in- 
struction in every shaiie, and applying it all to one particular 
end, namely of manufacture, which he looks to as the means 
of future success. The manufacturer can pick out of these 
200 boys the boy whose taste is most distinguished; that 
130} is admitted into Ins house, probably at a small salary. 
One manufacturer told me be hud three such : to the lowest 
immnkhe gave 1000 francs, cqmd to 40/. The number of 
pieces produced, the object of a parucular pattern, may be 
very small at but if his success iswcmarkable, in two 

years he may get 200if francs ; after three or four years, if 
his .success is great indeed, and the patterns ho produces 
meet with great acceptance, he can obtain 3000 francs: 
from the moment that his reputation is worth 3000 francs 
bis fume is established, and he h.'is llic offer of a p.irtncrship; 
.and that is the history of a great many of the mobt prosperous 
manufacturers of Lyons, 

“ There is but one principal school, which is the school cff 
St. Peter. I have beard again and again, from manufac- 
turers even of considerable reputation, that they are not in 
the habit of trusting wholly to themselves for tlie result of 
a patlern ; it is to them a matter of great anxiety to hear 
the opinions of young men who are thus instructed : and 
as an evidence of the attention paid to the matter, 1 visited, 
not long ago, the house of a weaver, a man getting 30 or 
40 sous aday ; he turned o^er some hundreds of patterns, 
and said, 1 will give you my opinion of these. I was much 
struck with the correctness of his taste, and I found they 
were able to prophesy pretty cont^ctly what the success of a 
pattern would be. 

The greatest attention is paid to the production of a 
pattern, as the recompense of the successful manufacture of 
a new pattern, or a new order of patterns, is full of enoOtt- 
ragement. The subject of pattenis is a frequent tC^Us of 
comersation : for instance, the power of introducing patterns 
from a kaleideb(! 0 ])e, was, on one occasion, the olgect of my 
inquiry. I found that all the intelligent manufacturers 
agreed that the kaleidescopc produces nothing but incon- 
gruities In reference to the botanic part» or;di» 

study of flowers as patterns, there will not be seen In- 
consistencies in the French patterns which are se .often 
found in the English patterns ; they draw more eorree^ 
and observingly. 

” I beg to state, that the nnirersal oonvietkonin France is, 
that they are wholly depended on the superior beauty of 
their productions for their foreign sale; md Hiat is the 
great object of anxiety there, that every thind should he 
done to keep up that spirit; -ttaily loiovriedge is fathered 
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from It116i)ttirterd, tnd the uuivei^al dei^ir^ailnongthe iqanu- 
factofeirt ^ere is to do somethii^ vi^hich in the re^on^ Of 
^te, sMan . W better than tliat which has he^n ftotitf by 
iWir iieighbours; for tliey feel they are much behindhand 
in many other matters ; that they do ^ot possess the same 
advantages for the production of their goods after the taste 
is created : their looms, for instance, are frequently in a 
deteriorated and backward state, and nothing but the supe- 
riority they liavo on these matters of tastCi enable them to 
carry on a successful trade. 

“ The observations of the operatives arc invaluable to the 
master; I have heard manufacturers again and again say, 
that the masters who stood upon their own sagacity, and 
Imd not availed themselves of the hints of their dependents, 
had failed.” * 

Mr. Bowring adds, that very high sums are sometimes 
paid to designers. “ The highest sum 1 have ever heard 
of,” he says, “is 6000 francs a year; but it is a better 
remuneration to give a talented young maq a partnership 
than a salary of 4000 francs a year, his assistance being so 
important for the production of a novel thing.” In the 
school of art there are, he thinks, five or six professors. “ I 
will describe,” he continues, “ the coursh of things' which is 
followed : There is the Anatomical School, wliich gets sup- 
plied with subjcjfcts with great facility, having the power of 
drawing on the hospitals, as tlie other surgical schools 
have. Then the school of the living human being ; I found 
a very beautiful child, of three or four years old, with tliirty 
or forty students sitting round it: they were cniplo>e(l in 
copying its locks, or engaged in the studj of its features. 1 
found in a tliird range tlic architectural students; they 
were engaged in copying diffeicnt styles; and the great 
object of the master is to prevent confusion between differ- 
ent styles, and they find architecture of considerable im- 
portance for providing patterns of a stiff and formal character: 
thus their ornarrw'ntQ hjtc correct, and appropriate. Next 
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reapects, similar to th6Se of tW feebdpl hf ist. 
amount altogether was not less, I believe/ than two millions 
of francs, and. the. decision as 4o its applioatlon is as late as 
April 183].'^ The operations of this’ SoboOl, he adds, aro 
also intended with reference to the improvement of the silk 
manufactory ; “ but they do not exact that a boy there.sbnll 
devote himself exclusively to the manufacture at Lyons. 
He gets gratuitous instruction as soon as he gives evidence 
of aptitude for those particular instructions ; and it happens 
that in a town like Lyons, inasmuch os ho gets an almost 
certain existence by applying his talents to the prodpetion 
of patterns, there ore very few men who go into the hip;ber 
walks of art, where there would be great uncertainly. 
Those men, devoting* themselves to those studies for the 
purpose of improvement, calculate that when once they 
icyive the school tlicy can get a thousand francs, which is the 
first recompense of their labour. I was surprised to find 
that this school had not produced a gi’eater number of 
artists and painters ; hut the simple fact is, the manufacture 
swallows them up, and it is on manufacture that their hopes 
arc founded. J have said again and again, how is it you are 
not at Rome, or at Paris, and applying your genius to 
.something better? The answer was, invariably, ‘ We have 
a certainty here.' And thus it is that the manufacturer of 
Lyons avails himself of the talent which the neighbourhood 
produces.” 

At St. Etienne, Mr. Bowring afterwards states, where 
there is a great manufacture of ribands, there is also much 
attention paid to the subject of drawing, although there is 
nothing there that can be decidedly called a school of de- 
sign. Tlierc arc in the place man'^ stvWents not collected 
in schools, and a considerable numlier of draftsmen. “At 
this moment,” he says, “there are fifty -eight artists at St. 
Etienne, employed in the production of riband patterns.” 
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Great as the necessity stj/’ 's for placing the education of 
the poor upon a broad ana solid foundation, it appears to us 
iv that there is c\en a more pressing necessity for making some 
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all iidat> ft'om innumerable tongues, 
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Of univereal scoin.” * 

Various other names, not only of private, hut of public 
tnen, were at intervals shouted out by undergraduates in the 
^llerv, and ser^'ed as signals for them to express their like 
or dislike to the individuals who bore them. The name of 
Earl Grey was received with an unanimous demonstration 
of strong disapprobation. Some few cheered the Lord Chan* 
cellor, but their cheers, “ like angels visits,” were ffew and 
long between. Tlio majority of voiges was evidently hostile 
to his lordship. An undergraduate exclaiming “The 
bishops,” the cheering was universal, deafening, and almost 
appalling. Lord Wyn ford entered the tlieatre about this 
time, and was received with applause ; so, too, was Lord 
Lyndhurst. The next arrival of importance was that of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was in the full dress of Colonel 
of the 15lh Hussars. Not a dissen#ent voice was raised 
against him— on the contrary, he and his suito were received 
with loud cheers. A cheer was proposed and given for the 
Chancellor of'the University of Dublin.” 

The “ honoured correspondent” of the ‘ St. James's 
Chronicle, thus describes the same scene : — 

C. Ch., June 10,1831. 

In the transactions of riiis da> conservativism was ab- 
solutely embodied — I may say, impersonated. Never did 
I see— never, I^udicv^ did any one sec, such an exhibition 
of eager, bursting, uncontrollable enthusiasm, as that of 
which the Duke of Wellington, in the first place, the Dukes 
of Newcastle, Cumberland, Lord Wimdielsea, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, and the noble Chancellor's friends, were the ob- 
jects. A miraculous unanimity of sentiment, universally 
prevailed. The walls actually trembled at the shouts that 
greeted the Duke of Newcastle and L(»rd Winchilsoa; and 
when a cheer was pro|)osod for the bishops, you might have 
supposed yourself in a park of artillery, or the tenant of a 
three-decker, delivering both her broadsides at the instant. 
Twice was Lord Grey’s name pronounced— twice the groans 
and hisses became perfectly frantic— without one mitigating 
note of applause, or even compassion, so deep and sin- 
cere was the contempt of all, both young and old. Lord 
Brougham's name fared no better, except that two or three 
feeble voices were raised to claim Ibrhearance to a man of 
science and letters. Yet the assembly at Oxford is no mob ; 
it consists of educated men, many ()f them, under God, the 
hope of the next generation. 1^*1 him who seeks to know 
what is the ‘ spirit of the age,’ the spirit of the present and 
the coming age too, look here.” 

Lot us see how' “ the asi,rinbly at Oxford,” wdn'ch is ** no 
mob,'" but “ consists of educated men,' deported itself on 
tho following day : — 

fVcdnesd(ii/.—"*Jn the galleries the under graduates 
were as closely packed, and as dctonniiied to express their 
opinion on ‘ men and things in generar as on the previous 
day. Tlicir first cheer was for ‘ The Ladies,’ and this w’as 
repeated at very frequent inter\als throughout tho day, 
always accompanied witli a certain gay, hilarious, gallant, 
and hearty expression of their happy faces very distinctly 
marked from all the other various feelings by which they 
were animated from time to time. Haling given 'The 
Queen/ 'The Princess Victoria,’ ‘The Duchess of Kent,’ 
and other announf^cments of coui'se, they proceeded to the 
authorities of the university, and treated the different names 
much in the same manner as on the previous day. Tho 
ministers, us well collectively as in detail.Vere also loaned, 
hissed, and laughed at most unmercifully. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland entered very early, and 
was warmly received. His presence seemed only to re- 
animate tho zeal of tho young men to still more noisy ex- 
ertions. The favourite noblemen, especially, were now 
given out in rapid succession, with occasionally a sarcastic 
proposition to provoke a groan. In some cast\s the latter 
was accompanied with a witty additicxn, such as ‘ Karl Grey, 
and his family in office/ which drew down a hearty laugh 
of long duration. ‘ Daniel O Connell and his tail * was 
treated to the same doubtful honours ; and ‘ Tlie House of 

* The reports M with the t/emus foci, and cannot give 

a quotum Biilton without a blunder. 


Commons and Beibisn*' Tbm were also sentiments given 
out and cheered vehemehlj^t sgeh aa ‘ ^e Rt|j;htB of the 
Universities The Priaoplefi of William PiU’— 'Pro- 
testant Ascentlengr ^ The Memory of the Protestont Re- 
formers THie Kii:m*s Address to the Bishops* — ‘The 
Memory of George IlL» and of George IV.' — * The Duke of« 
Wellington's Administration/ Sic, ‘ The Oowor-str^t 
Company * was received with a burst of laughter and cries 
of * Stinkomajee.* ‘ The Admission of Dissenters* was also 
given out and received with determined and inveterate 
marks of reprobation it would be impossible to describe.” 

Those who are " under God, the hope of the next gene- 
ration*' had still another day to establish the assertion that 
they were “ no mob.” The Thursday morning was devoted 
to the service of the church. The reporter, with ^eat 
naivete, says, “ It was about eleven o'clock when tbo Chan- 
cellor, accompanied by ibo Vice-Chancellor, the noblemen 
and gentlemen recently made Doctors, and the heads 'V)f 
houses in their robes of state, entered the cathedral ; and, 
though he wds not received with the noisy cheers with which 
the welkin has rung for him elsewhere, 1 heard more than 
one person congratulate his neighbour upon the powerful 
champion which the church had now enlisted in her service 
and defence.” 

Political dialogues in a place of worsliip are, of course, 
in the best taste : but let that pass. Come we to the crown- 
ing manifestation of the great truth exhibited in “ the glo- 
rious, gratifying, and truly useful ceremonial at Oxford 
that ” there will How from this university a river of life and 
strength, contentment and joy, to every corner of the 
land ! ” 

Friday^* The Duke of Cumberland, as on the preceding 
days, arrived before the Chancellor, and was received with 
loud plaudits. Meanwhile as soon as the undergraduates 
took their plcu'cs in the gallery assigned to them, they com- 
menced to cheer or groan according to custom, and just as 
the feeling of the moment suggested some subject for ap- 
plause or disapprobation. In the former spirit the following 
exclamations were raised : — ‘ The Queen !’ ‘ The King's 

Conscience!’ ‘The Bench of Bishops !’ ‘The privileges 
and polities of the University !' ‘ The editor of the Stan- 
dard/' 'Trinity College, Dublin!' In the latter these 
shouts were uttered. ‘ A groan for Gaffer Grey !' ‘ Down 
with the Ministers!’ ‘A groan'for Lord Palmerston and 
his protocols !' ‘ A groan for I/)rd Brougham !' A new 

idea then struck one of the undergraduates, and a cry of 
‘ A laugh for the Dissenters’ so tickled the fancy of the 
young men, that a very gentle rachination, which at first 
followed tho cry, soon became so infectious that it swelled 
into a general roar, which did not subside for more than two 
minutes. ' O'Connell and liis tail’ were next proposed, and 
the groans were loud and discordant. ‘ Repeal' followed, 
and produced no impression, but ‘ Repale' was succeeded by 
a hearty laugh. The cue once given, others were not slow 
to take it up, and ‘ the rint/ in connexion with O Connell's 
name, was most particularly wdl groaned for. I thought of 
others who had better reason to groan. ‘ Lord Grey’s disin- 
terested relations in office' w'as no sooner shouted out than 
a 'general burst of laughter, foUowed by mingled hisses and 
groans, proclaimed that the opinion of the Oxonians was 
not in their favour. ‘ Mr. Sheil' was declared not to he 
.worth a groan, as were two or three other persons in public 
life. Shortly afterwards a general move in the area indicated 
that some person of ronscf[uence was coming, and a cry of 
* Hats off/ preceded tho entrance of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, attended by his aide-de-camp. He was long and 
loudly cheered, and it was not till he had taken hiA seat 
that the undergraduates resum^ theirs. ‘Three ehee^ 
for the ladies’ were given with great enthusiasm, so much 
so that the gownsmen seemed to forget that there was such 
a thing as arithmetic, and ‘ one cheer more’ was split into 
fractions, making altogether a most puzzling whole. * Tbi 
graces in the gallery' were next loudly cheered, particularly 
by their neighbours. The same but varied iijt 

form, ‘The undergraduate ladies/ was l^ived wiih 
gled mirth and cheering.” . 

ihc authorities on the subject of this *gloriqutt grati- 
fying, and truly useful ceremonial/ say that ** the assembly 
at Oxford is no mob, but consists of wetl-e^uoated persmis.^* 
We entertain another opinioQ. It seems to ui^at the 
uproar when “twice was Lord Qrey*s naum prondunc.ed, 
and twi^ the groans and liissesImqamQ pet/edtifjhintic"-^ 
the vociferations ^ (a m^-^ame for 
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London UnSVersity, invenled by a paper di^nguis}ie4 for its 
ortho4o9cy and obscenity) — the “ Pown with the Mti^iters*' — 
the groans “ for the House of CouAmons^^—the “ tangh for 
PiMenters" which swelled ' into a general roar' — are as 
Sftich ebullitions of an intolerant, ignorant, and, we add 
wraout shrinking, blackguard *' m^," as the huzzas and 
hisses of the lowest mob that was ever collected in * Spa- 
flelds ;' and, we say it with real grief, we think such an 
exhibition of iml^ile fury is likely, with most thinking, and 
1 ‘easonablc, and just men, to injure the Chur^ of England, 
pi eoisely in the same way as the support of another black- 
guard mob, in the year 179*2, did an injury to that Church, 
by associating its venerable name with the most ferocious 
attack upon the lives and properties of dissenters, that the 
bigotry of the worst laws had ever produced. Tlie frantic 
groans of the theatre at Oxford, and the infuriating yells of 
the mad men who burnt Dr. Priestley's house at Bu*ming- 
hain, proceeded from one and the same cause — ignorance. 
Education has destroyed this furious spirit amongst those 
who are called the lower orders ; -educatKi^i-^the education 
which teaches public and private duties, respect for the 
lights of others, courtesy to all men — has not yet touched I 
the great body of Oxford students— the gentlemen nar ex~ \ 
cellejice, the ‘ educated men’ who are “ under God, the hojic 
of the next generation.'* 

Alas I for the next generation, if it had no other hope. 
Its best hope is, that the spirit of sound instruction will 
gradually spread through the land, and that its light may at 
last penetrate even the chinks and crannies of the monastic 
walls of Oxford. It is impossible that it can long continue 
that the felon boys of Newgate and the patrician boys of 
Eton should be the only flogged boys in the land;— it is 
impossible that it can ever again occur that several thou- 
sands of young men, so brought up under the guidance of 
brute force, should for three days, under the guidance of 
their own unreasoning passions, yell out insults to large 
classes of their follow subjects— to the Ministers of the 
Crown— to the popular branch *of the legislature, in the 
presence of a prince of the blood, an arcdibisliop, and nine 
bishops, hereditary senators of all parties, and hundreds of 
that gentle sex who ought not to sec the “human face 
divine" distorted by such tierce passions of hatred as appear 
to have animated these unfortunate boys. Unfortunate we 
call them, liecause even Itigli birth and groat expectations 
are no preservatives against the evils which must result 
from rejecting in Varly life that principle of self-respect 
which almost instinctively suggests the feelings and habits 
of gentlemen; — unfortunate we call them, because if to the 
vocation of the Christian ministry is to he carried that 
ferocious spirit of bigotry w’hich these young men mani- 
fested (and the great part have acted thus because they 
look upon the Church as their freehold inheritance), they 
will find their ship embarked on a pciilous sea, and learn, 
to their discomfiture, that the “ spirit of the age" will exact 
something more from the parish priest or the collegiate 
dignitary, than tlio capacity for obtaining preferment and 
the aptitude for faring sumptuously every day. We make 
these remarks in the spirit of ailection for the Church. We 
know that it contains, and that too amongst its hierarchy, 
many of the most upright and able men in the land, who 
would scorn to utter one w'ord of contempt against conscien- 
tious dissent- -who show to all men, that the first duty of a 
Christian minister is to exhibit Christian charity, in the 
highest and most enlarged sense of the term. Such men 
were not stimulating the bowlings at Oxford. May their 
example so infuse itself into the general body of the minis- 
try of the Church of England, that they will sec the neces- 
sity of building the futire security of that church upon 
their own virtues and acquirements. Her great support is 
the immortal reputation of the many glorious men that 
have been her champions, and the champions of civil and 
religious freedom. Her rotten foundations are those insti- 
tutions which cherish habits of thought, that have no sym- 
pathy with the great hulk of the people, and foster preju- 
dices and party -feelings which are disgusting enough in 
laymen, but most disgusting in those who profess to be 
dedicated to the service of the religion of peace. 


STATE OF THE SILK-TRADE. 

UPipiNG the last month the subject of alleged distress hk 
•gy|ai^«>^anche8 of the silk manufacture has been brought 
Houses of Parliament ; in the Upper House bp 


JhittflL. 

Lord Strangfbrdp^ttnd in the Commons hy Mr, HBulwtrronp; 
of the members for Coventry. The motion made in tlioEbm. 
was for a committee Gf inquiry Jnto the allegations of 
petition presented by certain silk- weavers, setting forth their 
distress, and praying for measures of relief, while the de- 
bate was raised in the Commons upon a motion for leave dd 
introduce Shill for' prohibiting the importation of fo^ei^ 
manufactured ribbons. The questions in both cases have 
been negatived, in the Lords without a division, and in the 
Commons by so large a majority, that it does not appw 
likely any similar proposition will be soon again brought 
forward in that house. Under these circumi^ances, we. 
might be well content to leave the matter without comment, 
of ours, but that we th^k the occasion a good one to show 
how utterly groundless are the ai gumonts of those persons 
who are accustomed to declaim against the more liberal 
system of trade which has of late years become part of our 
national policy, and which, it would not be diflicult to show, 
has in every case in which it has been allowed a iriaU 
triumphantly borne out the predictions of its advocates. 

We remember, at the time when Mr. Huskisson first 
pro]>osed to throw down some of the barriers which had 
been raised with the view of protecting the silk manufac- 
ture of this count!'}, and without which b-arriers it was 
declared impossible that this branch of industry could bo 
continued among ns, that Mr. Baring, who at that lime sat 
as the memher for Taunton, an important scat of the manu- 
facture, declared in ParliiiTneni that the silk trade was “ a 
doomed trade"— that v^hen once the coinpetilion of foreign 
manufacturers was admitted, our e,!ipitahsts and artisans 
would find it altogether impossib^; to, stMiid against the 
competition ; that ruin the most signal hiid complete must 
overtake them. 

Ten years have ola])S(Ml since this prediction was so con- 
fidently uttered, asiifli(!icntly long period ceitainly, wherein 
to judge of) its correctness; and now, how stands the fact? 
By submitting it to the test of a few aritlimcdcal figures, 
which are not capable, like figures of si)eeeh,of being turned 
and twisted to answer different purposes at different times, 
it will be seen that the prediction has not only signally 
failed of its accompliHlinicnt, hut that the growth and pro- 
portional increase of the manufacture has been great beyond 
all expectation or precedent. ) 

The (juuntitics of raw and thrown silk imported for use 
into tiic United Kingdom in each of the ten }cars pre- 
ceding the alteration of the system wore as follows — 


1814 . 

2,1 19,974 lbs. 

1815 . 

1,4Z5,389 , 

181G . 

1,088,334 , 

1817 . 

1,080,5.59 „ 

1818 . 

1,922,987 „ 

1819 . 

1,848,553 „ 

1820 . 

2,027,635 „ 

1821 . 

2,329.808 „ 

1822 . 

2,441,563 „ 

1623 . 

2,468,121 „ 


111,409,023, or yearly aver. 1 ,940,902 lbs. 

The quantities used in the ten jears llrat have followed 
the change have been — 


1824 


4,011,048 Ihb. 

1825 


3,604,058 „ 

1820 


2.253,513 „ 

1827 


4.213,1.53 „ 

1828 


4,547,812 , 

1829 

• • 

2,892,201 „ 

1830 

1 

4,69.3,517 .1 

1831 


4,312,330 „ 

1832 


4,3 7.3, 2d 7 

1833 


4,684,499 „ 


39,586,378, or yearly aver. 3,958,537 lbs. 

Showing an increase of more than 100 per cent., if wo lake 
the average of the years, and proving that Uie growth of the 
manufacture has been both steady and progressive in thd 
face of that foreign competition before which it was de- 
clared incapable of standing for a day. If, at the period 
when that prediction was uttered, any one had kiretold tW 
degree of prosperity which h^ been hei-e proved, ho mi^t 
bnve been considered extrav^gant' aven by ^e roost san- 
guine friehds.to the liberal system ; butj^‘ addition, 
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that which 1 b now a fact of ^SalW 'SciShTireneei, 
thafllilk manufactured goods, the produce of the loioms of 
Mai^heBter atid Macclesfield, &re actuatlv exported to 
V^nce to he used in that counti7, he would nave been con- 
sidered entitled to a habitation in Bethldhom hospital. 

It te true, aiid for the silk manufa^'reij'^ithemaelves it is 
a fbrtiinato truth, that itt return we import largely the pro- 
•Shce of the looms of France. Without this stimUTus to the 
Ingenuity of our ortisanB, they might tib‘this dme have con- 
tinued satisfied with the inferior fabrics Svlilbh alone they 
produced up to the period when the foreigner was allowed 
to bring his skill and taste openly into con^etition with 
them. But what, after all, is the amount of silk goods 
which the alteration of the law has camsed to enter our ports 
from Europe ? Our readers will, wc think, be somewhat 
surprised to learn, that, compared with the quantity of rgw 
silk woven by us at home, it has amounted, upon a liberal 
Computation, to less than four per cent. — that is, for every 
four yards of Frensfh manufactured silks, of all descriptions, 
brought for use to this country, one hundi-ed yards arc used 
of domestic fabric. 

In every article of plain manufacture, and of what are 
called heavy goods, we have nothing to apprehend from the 
free competition of our neighbours. It is only in light and 
JUncy articles that their productions are preferred ; and for 
this preference there are quite sufficient reasons to be given. 
In the first place, the proportion of labour bestowed u|)on 
such goods is proportionally greater, with rofererice to their 
value, than where a larger quantfty of material is used 
Lilbour is unoueslionably cheaper in France tlian with 
us, owing to the sirnaHin* cost of provisions, and the fewer 
comforts to which the French artisans are accustomed. 
Simond, the intelligent Swiss traveller, has dfescribed the 
poverty of the silk-weavers of Lyons as being far more abjecC 
than anything to which our own artisans are accustomed. 
He tells us that their abodes are wretched in the extreme; 
one room, generally not larger t^n twenty feet square, not 
infrequently .serving every both as a dwelling and 

workshop, for throe entire familiSHjitaining, consequently, 
their looms, their beds, and all thelew artic-fes they pos'iess 
for domestic purposes. But the French manufacturer is 
entitled to a prefei-ence for his fancy goods as a reward for 
the superior taste and ingenuity displayed by him in the 
invention of patterns, and the combination of colours. 

We have, m another article in the present Number, given 
nn account of the great school of art at Lyons, at which 
numerous pupils are constantly receiving gratuitous in.struc- 
tion in the different departments of drawing, with a view to 
the emnloyment of their attainments in the manufacture of 
silks. We have nothing of this description in England, and 
until wc ha\e, and until time shall have been allowed for 
the production of its goiKl effects in rearing up a new 
class of artisans, it will be hopeless to expect to rival our 
ueighhours in that branch of the manufacture. There is, 
as-suredly, no want of public spirit on the part of our leading 
manufacturers, and we do not despair of shortly seeing an 
lionourablc rivalry to the .schools of l..yons instituted by them 
in more than one of the seats of our silk manufactures. 
Some attention to this subject li^^s already bi^n given by 
the cotton-printers of Lanoasbire ; and everybody must have 
observed the superiority of the patterns produced by them 
How, over the com])arativcly rude conceptions which they 
were formerly accustomed to put forth. But whatever is 
done in this way has hitherto been confined to the instruc- 
tion of youths within the walls of individual factories — a far 
different thing from the establishment of schools under 
public sanction, and having the advantage of professors 
who have actiuired a public reputation. ^ 

Notwithstanding the incontrovertible facts we have 
brought forward as to the prodigious and continuing growth 
of our silk manufacture, it may still be very naturally ima- 
gined that complaints would not be made by any consider- 
^le class of persons without some foundation. That dis- 
tress is felt by the petitioning weavers of Coventry we will 
not deny. They may be, they doubtless ore, without that 
frill employment, and those remunerating wages, which 
every right feeling man would wish them to enjo;^ ; but wc 
are convinced, by all the inquiry we can make, and by an 
exammation of the evidence* adduced before the committee 
on the state of the silk trade, which made its »epi|rt in 1832, 
and that on the state of manufactures, cominerc^' and sbip- 
pl^i which «at in 1833.' that this unfortunate Btate of things 
18 in a great owing to the want of judgment shown 


by the working fa iwJltfajg’ IWtoilucfkm of improveit 
maefanery^ by wWbk'cWireO trade lUe been earned ti^ 
other p^es, and tLXtLtmk <t&m workmen, who have not tufl 
fered their unwise prejudfees to impede that march of im- 
provement, in farthering which, our artisans are; of all 
classes in the community, the most deeply interested. It * 
was with feelings of no little pleasure that we lately read on 
advertisement put forth by the operative silk-weavers of the 
town of Nuneaton, in which they candidly acknowledge 
haring committed this error, and express their anxious wish 
for the introduction, by the master manufecturers, of those 
improved machines, the use of which, in ignorance of theit 
true interests, they had before resisted. 


POOR LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 

A IV abstract of the provisions of this great measure, 
originally broqgbt forward, was given in the ‘ Companioi| 
to the Newspujief’ for May. The bill has now come out of 
committee in the House of Commons, where it has been 
discusse<l clause by clause ; and we shall state the several 
modincatlon.s it has received in the cnur.se of this ordeal. 

In the clause regulating the appointment and powers of 
the commissioners, the duration of the commission baa 
been limited to five years ; a proviso has been inserted^ 
that no member of parliament shall be a commissioner or 
assi.stant commissioner ; the distance from which witnessed 
may be summoned has been confined to ten miles ; an4 
the power to commit for contempt has been struck out* 
Contempt is now made punishable by fine only, and on coir 
viction before two magistrates. The clause which enabled 
the commissioners to act as justices of peace has also been 
omitted. 

The commissioners were originally empowered to order 
any sum not exceeding one-tenth of the annual rates of any 
parish to be expended in ^larging workhou.scs. It is now 
provided, that the sum ordered to be so expended shall not, 
in the ^'ase of any parish, exceed 50/. in the year. Of 
course, vestries may of themselves allow any larger sum 
they please. 

As to another very important point, a discretionary power 
has Jieen given to tlie coniraissioi^rs with which they were 
not entnistod;1n the first draught of the bill. Instead of the 
original porefiiptory enactment, that th(^ allowance system 
should cease universally on the Jst of Juno next, the com- 
mi.ssioners are now authorized to .sanction its continuance iit 
such places, for siicii time.s, and on such conditions, as they 
may think expedient. The object contemplated is still the 
abolition of uut-of door allowance, and that as speedily as it 
can be safely and conveniently accomplished ; but it has 
been thought belter to make provision in ibis manner for 
any cases in which strong reasons may exist for suspending 
for a short time the introduction of the new system. 

Certain alterations liave also been made in regard to the 
powers of rate payers and vestries. Both occupiers and 
owners were originally to have additional voles up to the 
number of six, in proportion to the value of the property for 
which they were assessed ; that advantage is now given to 
owners only. Owners are, besides, permitted to vote by 
proxy. It was at first proposed that parishes should be 
restricted from adopting either Gilbert's Act, or Sturgeg 
Bourno'.s Act, or Hobhousc's Act, without consent of the 
commissionei’s ; — such consent is now made necessary only 
for the adoption of Gilbert's Act. 

The clause which restricted overseers from giving relief m 
any case, except under the direction and control, or in 
pursuance of the order, of tlie parish guardians or select 
vestry, has been qualified by the introdiiclion of words per- 
mitting and requiring the o\ersecrs, in eases of urj^ent 
necessity, to affoi-d such temporary relief in food or medicine 
as the case may i-equire, and that whether the applicant fbt 
assistance heJong to the parish or not. The age of twelvie^ 
instead 'sixteen, us at first proposed, is now appointed xs 
that at which paupers may receive relief in thefr oim 
names. ^ 

An important clause nas been introduced to lire effecft^ 
that in the case of all property the rent of which is under 
] 0/., the owner of the property, and not ^ occupier, shafll 
bo assessed. 

As the bill was originally drawn out. t&e different raodeg 
I of acquiring a settlement % liW»g. imlci, apprentioesIiilV 
I renting or purchasing a teCiWiien t or estate; ’Herring an 
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officot or paying rates* were abolish^; and a settlement 
was to be acquired only by biixE* parentage* or mar- 
riage* As the bill now stands* settlement by birth is not 
fttbsiituted for settlement by hiring* service* or appren- 
Ijkseslup.; but the right by renting or purchasing a tenement 
• ^ left untouched, except that rating in addition to renting is 
made requisite ; so that if a child hereafter l^rn do not 
acquire a settlement in the last-mentioned mode* its settle- 
ment will he the sottlement of its parents* 

There is every reason to believe that under the new 
system it will become extremely unimportant upon what 
rmrticular principle the law of setUoment may be arranged. 
The following ohservalions,' which wo have been permitted 
to extract from a report by Mr. Chadwick, not yet printed, 
place this point in a clear light : — r 

“ It appears, from the evidence which I have been ena- 
bled to cx)llect on this subject, that labour circulates in the 
greatest quantity in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
labourer, so that the circulation from any giNen spot dimi- 
msbes as the distance from that spot. increases. Tl\e 
greatest circulation appears to be within the compass of a 
moderate day's journey. From some returns which I have 
obtained from five of the larger parishes in the metropolis, 
it appears, that of 12,785 cases of removals which were made 
during five years, only 1426 cases were removals from those 
parishos to places beyond a limit of twelve miles fnnn Saint 
i’aul's Cathedral ; so that there is only about one case out 
of nine removed from these parishes to any part of the 
jkingdom beyond the limit of twelve miles. Subsequently 
to these returns having been obtained* wcll-iiifurmed wit- 
nesses have stated* that had a circle of double the extent 
been taken for the inquiry, the proportion of those removed 
beyond that limit would have been found to be so small as 
to be of Utile comparati\e importance. Kvidcncc of this 
Xind .appears to be the most conclusive from the metropolis, 
inasmuch as there is probably no other district where the 
aupply of labour is derived from such great di?itances. It is 
usually found in the rural districts, that not more than one- 
fourth of the cases of removals arising amongst the parishes 
comprehended hy the comparati\ely narrow boundaries of 
the incorporations are cases of removals to parishes beyond 
those boundaries. 

, “ If for the narrow and capneinus boiiinlaries afforded by 
parishes, districts of thd* size of tiiohO to winch we have 
alluded could be sub.stituled, nearly at least tlnrec parts out 
of four, or in the^case of the large districts nearly eight 
arts out of nine of the evils arising from settlement would 
e roiuo\ed. 

“ I would further submit, that, by the extension of dis- 
tricts, the object of the law of settlement in preventing any 
district being suddenly, by design or accident, unduly bur- 
.thened will be best obtained. 

“ The ]n*ogi-es.s of tlie arts and manufactures leads to the 
aggregation of large bodies of labourers in particular em- 
ployments in small localities, for the purpose of division of 
labour and united action. Iii the same progress, and espe- 
cially in the manufactures dependent on fashion, the 
demand for labour is liable to extreme fluctuations. Parti- 
cular raanufacturos leave one part of the country and are 
established in another ; some branches expire, w hilst new. 
ones spring up. We have seen that the present adminis- 
tration of the poor laws, and in some degree the state of the 
Jaw itself, frequently operate mischievously, by indisposing 
workmen to follow into new districts the demand for employ- 
ment, and by weakening the motives to seek new employ- 
ments when old ones have ceased. The subdivision of the 
country into small districts or parishe.s has occasioned very 
serious burthens to be thrown upon parishes where the 
manufactures which are subject to these fluctuations have 
been located. We find in various parts of the country 
parishes which ascribe flieir present burthens to the fact of 
manufacturers having once existed and failed there, and 
left their workpeople and their descendants bo paupers. 
The township of Wmlaton, in the county of Durham, affords 
an instance of these complaints: — ‘This township.' says 
Mr. Wilson, ‘has felt, wdth more than ordinary severity. the 
effects of a system which impose# on every narrow locality 
the support of its )>opulation under every change of circum- 
stances. The failure of Crowley, Millington, and Co.'s iron- 
works, in ISl.*), not only threw great number of hands out 
ff employment, but annihilated a benefit-fund* which the 
.workmen had entrusted to the care of their employers for a 
loiig: years* The consequence was, that ihe poor's 


rate instantly rose in Winlston township to 1 6 #. in the POenil 
upon the rack rent* while in the ftv(li«tlier IchrnahitKMhioli 
compose the parish of Rvten* tlm ^lemsiMd at or' 3A 
They have continued higher in Winlaton ever sinost/tiiMi 
in the other townships** 

“ Mr. Mozleyv who has paid great attention to the emend^ 
ment of the pjoor laws* states, in a eornmunication on the 
subject — * Agriculturists are cruelly used: a village hapi^ 
pens to have a fine stream of water running through it ; a 
set of adventurers build a large mill ; hundreds of apprwr 
tices are taken ; the concern becomes in a few years bsnkr 
rupt, and the farmers, who had no interest in its prosperity; 
are ruined by its adversity : they are drawn into the vortex. 
Four years ago, I was^ about purchasing an estate six miles 
from Derby. I consulted a friend, who said the -cotton - 

mills in the parish are an insuperable objection : they are 
occupied by men of immense fortune, but should the^ 
take themselves out of business, other hands might become 
bankrupts, and then what will the land be worth ?" Thus 
a fine stream, which constitutes the beaffty of the country, 
becomes a dreadful evil/ 

“ It must be obvious, that in these cases it cannot be pre* 
vented by any alteration in tho grounds of settlenvent* If 
birth, marriage, and parentage were the only remaining 
forms of settlement, the existing localities would still bo 
exposed to such calamities. In a largo proportion of the 
instances adverted to, the parishes are burthened with tho 
pauper descendants of the work-people of a past generation. 

“ Besides these accidental burthens, arising from causes 
which must increase with the progress of manufactures, we 
have seen that parishes are liable to sudden increases of 
paupers by fraud. 

“ The fra^s to which the agricultural parishes are subject, 
have been already described. Instances of similar practices 
bn the part of tho manufacturers are comparatively few; 
but wo caqnot hope that so obvious a source of profit will 
lung bo overlooked. If tho present system continues, we 
may expect to see manufactories erected on one side of a 
parochial boundary, and cottages for tho work-people on the 
other: so that all the casualties to which the labourers 
are subject, and the great casualty of the failure of the 
manufactory, may fall exclusively on tliat parish in which 
the ina»ter manufacturer owns perhaps nothing but the 
three or four acres which he has covered with his cottages. 
In the larger purislies such shillings of burthens do not 
take place, and the reason is, that the diminution of burthen 
to bo obtained by such means in parishes of considerable 
population, being shared by a number, the saving to any 
ifithviditul would be too small to constitute a motive to 
make the requisite arrangements. Tlie employer of 
labourers in a single jiarish might, for cxamplo, by making 
arrangements to prevent their gaining settlements, save 
himself fifty ])oun(ls a year; but if his parish he incor- 
porated with fitly others, in which the future burthens are 
equalized, the saving reduced to onc-fifiieth part would npt 
repay him for the labour and ntlontion. The utmost re- 
duction which the largest manufacturer, or the most con- 
siderable employer of labourers could make in such parishes 
as Manchester, Liverpool, or Mar) -le-hone, by any arrange- 
ments as to the settlement of his labourers, could scarcely 
be worth his exertions. 

“Witnesses who have had long experience in parochial 
affairs lla^e stated, to mo tliat the removals to and from 
large districts, on an average of a few years, balance each 
other more closely than the scanty returns which we have 
obtained on the subject appear to indicate, and we anticipate 
a considerable diminulion. In proportion as there is aa 
approximation to uniformity of management, tho motives^ 
on ihe part of i^iaupers, to shift from a parish where 
there may be rigid management, or ‘ a bad parish,' to a 
parihh where there is profiise management, or *a good 
parish,’ will decrease. In proportion as there is an approxi- 
mation to the main object of the change as regards able- 
bodied paupers, i. e., rendering their condition less eligible 
on the whole, than that of the independent labourer, it 
proved by all existing experience, that such labourers wfil 
cease to vail themselves of any settlement whatever* 
whetlior immediate or distant. 

“ Mr. Thomas Langley, out-door inspector of the parish 
of Mary-lo-bone, was oiAed* what effect regulationa upon 
the principle last mentioned* would have removala 
and the general operation m the law of settlement?* fie 
states in answer — 
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^^HiiiiktlM Uwi«f fiiltliitoMit wmild th«i be ef very 
little cM^tt««oe» bi^ii doubtful «e^ 

IB now oor ^tfeimca to dffev him labour,' or to take 
him into the workhouse, as an experiment. We evefi take 
IkmiUosin, and'Wre nctw^ all our disadTantam get 
tid of three out of (bur such oases. If tra were under such 
MfUlatiohs as would make a pauperis condition, whether in 
or out of the workhouse; dot so as the condition of a 
hard-working labourer df the lowest class, the experiment 
being much cheaper, we should naturally resort to it more 
freonently. In fact, if such regulations were established, 
1 think we should very seldom incur the expense and 
trouble, or the risks, of a removal in ^ny case. 

** * Would the law of settlement remain then of any con> 
sequence in any case ?~I do not know that it would ; 1 
cannot sec that it would. I think that if such regulations 
were adopted as those mentioned, the labourers would be- 
come more provident, and that their habits would be greatly 
improved.’ 

** If, after these measures have been carried into practical 
operation, it should be found that the removals beyond the 
limits of the new districts nearly balance each other, settle- 
ments might, without danger or loss to any district, be ex- 
tinguished, and the indigent obtain relief in whatever dis- 
trict they needed it/’ 

The only other alteration which requires to be noticed, is 
that which has been made in the part of the measure relating 
to bastardy. The original proposition, it will he recollected, 
was, that the putative father of an illegitimate child should 
no longer be 8u4)jwBt %ither to any punishment* or to any 
liability to maintain the child, but that its maintenance 
should fall upon the mother in the first instance, and after 
her upon her parents. The clause making the parents of 
the mother liable was withdrawn without any debate ; ana 
probably there will lie little difference of opinion as to the 
expediency of this amendment Another alteration, how- 
ever, whicn was afterwards made, is of a more questionable 
/description. On Saturday last, the Committee, by a majority 
-of U 4 to 39, adopted a clause proposed by Mr. Miles, which, 
by partially restoring the liability of the putative father of 
an illegitimate child to be pursued for its maintenance, and 
moreover sanctioning the conviction of the father on the 
mother's oath, may be considered to run counter to the fun- 
-daraental principles upon which this part of the bill was 
originally founded. This is by far the most serious muti- 
lation that the measure has undergone ; and the point, as 
Lord Althorp confessed, has been yielded to clamour rather 
than to reason. The new clause enacts, that when any 
illegitimate child shall have become chargeable, it shall be 
received with its mother into the workhouse, upon which it 
shall be lawful fur two Justices of the Peace, on the applica- 
tion of the overseers, to ascertain who the father of the child 
is upon the oath of the mother and such additional evidence 
as they may think fit to require, and then to require the 
ikther to pay all expenses already incurred and such addi- 
tional sum weekly as shall be equal to the cost of maintain- 
ing the child. If he refuse or neglect to make payment, the 
arrears may be levied upon his ostete or effects, or his wages 
may be attached ; and should the money not bo recovered 
by any of these means, ho may be sent, for three months, to 
the House of Correction, there to be kept to hard labour. 
The weekly payments, however, are not to be given to the 
mother, but are to be received wholly for the use and benefit 
of the parish. We fear that, notwithstanding the qualifica- 
tions by which the clause is guarded, it will tend to perpe- 
tuate many of the worst evils of the existing system, produc- 
tive as that system has been proved to be* of perjury, injus- 
tice, and profligacy. ♦ 
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SERVIA* 

This country, which is far from insignificant in resources 
. and extent, has very seldom been visited by the traveller. 
Like Bosnia, and other of the back provinces of European 
Turkey, its condition, the character of its inhabitants, and 
their modes of political existence, have been Almost en- 
. tirfliy overlooked. These provinces lie out of the high-road 
of civilized intercourse ; and the fierce predatory habits of 
their mountaineers, ami the a^iKse of roads, have deterred 
. Shra'ngsrs from explocing theta. Now and then a gorier 
or a merchant irom Constantinople has made his way 
in a hurry across Servia, by Semlin and Belgrade, and so 


on to Vienna ; but flfhds sdMani sMi more than a strip (ff 
these countries. ' TAatl ^eattwtively, however, the great 
tract, extending from 4)io Adriatic to the Black Sea-Hind 
which forms the baciogroarfd aMke ofthe new Greek king- 
dom and of the Turkish dominibn*: in Europe-ns one of • 
very great importance, and probaWy destined some day to 
form an Illyrian or Sclavonic kingdom. The population, 
whether called Albanians, Hosniaks, or Servians, are aH 
of the Sclavonic race,— brave, hardy, and devotedly at- 
tached to their independence. Indeed, they havg never 
properly been subdued since theit first settlement in the 
seventh centuiy. Though Russia, if unopposed by Other 
powers, might drive tlie Turks into Asia with little diffi- 
culty, we are convinced it would take a longtime, and cost 
her enormous sacrifices, to establish her sway over the whole 
of what is nominally European Turkey. With her usual arti 
she has, however, long kept her eye on Servia, aiding that 
province in all its insurrections against the Turks ; and, 
at every treaty oi' Peace with the Porte, inserting clauses 
favourable to the Servians, and calculated to win their gra- 
titude and affection to herself. By the last treaties Of 
Adiianople and Hounkiar-iskellesi, the independence of 
Servia was acknowledged by the Sultan, the government 
was left in the hands of Miiosch, a native prince, and the 
Emperor Nicholas was recognised as Protector of the Ser- 
vians— a Christian people after a fashion. 

Through the kindness of a friend, in the quickness aUd 
justice of whose observations we have great confidence, we 
ai-e enabled to lay before our readers some very interestiUfe 
and recent information. This gentleman passed through 
Servia on his way from Constantinople to London, daring 
the winter of 1833-4. 

The first town he reached, after crossing the Servian 
frontier, was Parakin, which he describes as rather a large 
place, furnished with Bazaars. The people, he says, were 
armed and dressed in the style of theMussulman Albanians, 
with a strong cast of the features of that race, and a stern, 
independent look, that strongly contrasted with the tame- 
ness of the Bulgarians, and other rayah, or non-Turkish 
subjects of the Sultan. 

“ There was no nriistaking the men we now saw, as being 
the lords of the soil ; and the recent acknowledgment of 
theb independence by the Porte ’had, no doubt, given con- 
siderable animation to their national pride. Our landlord, 
on the preceding evening— a respectable, intelligent Greek, 
settled for some years ih the country — talked of the new 
government under the native prince Milosch with evident 
satisfaction, describing the people as naturally turbulent 
and marauders, but restrained by him so thoroughly, that 
a woman loaded with gold might travel in safety on the 
high road we were now passing. We made allowance for 
some exaggeration ; but after getting a few hundred yards 
beyond the town of Morava Kurpris, where there is a 
long wooden bridge across the Morava, we had palpable 
proofs of the truth of part of his description. Stretched 
on a wheel suspended to a post on which they had been 
impaled, were the withered carcases of several robbers 
executed two years before, on the very spot where their 
crimes had been committed. There were more villages and 
signs of cultivation than in the Turkish districts we had 
passed ; but the greater part of the surface of the soil 
was waste, and seemed to offer little encouragement for 
clearing and cultivation.” 

The traveller went on by Jagodina to Gregojovatz, tfto 
residence of Prince Milosch. The day he arrived at the 
latter town happened to be the festival of St. Nicholas, 
the prince’s patron saint, and he found the Serviftfis 
celebrating it with great rejoicings and I'eastings at the 
prince’s castle. He then says, — 

“ Our host at Pattarina, the subsequent stage, who 
spoke Greek and Turkish, and in very loyal terms of tl^ 
ho.spodar, or prince, yet assured us that, with all ^ 
authority and severity, his countrymen were stiU 
ting assassinations and other disorders among theni|iht^ 
This was more unfavourable than our previous acedSm* 
but we saw no signs whatever of their turbulence, kxid 
had beard of no iniuiy done to strangere, of lale yem 
in passing through their country. The Bervi^s are, hem- 
ever, but rough Christians at beet, and shew that €hris- 
tianity, which must precede ttue civiliwdiaii; tequircs also 
its aid to bear any fVuits of its genuiM Thus the 

European ’^rks are, for the meet part, ftirther advanced 
in the morhl scale to intdligencc, manners, and humanity 
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of disposition than the Servians, and ^Itebably the latter are 
somewhat indebted to the former for the example Of subor- 
dination and respect for their superiors, which now makes 
them submit to the sway of Milosch. On the other hand^ 
• the calamities they suffered, and their successive struggles 
with the Turks, tended to keep up a restless martial spirit, 
opposed 1o moral improvement, and time may soften their 
rugged cJiai acter. Meeting everywhere as we passed, the 
same suspicions looks of fierce half-civilized people, armed 
alike to assail or to repel aggi’ession, it was rather sur- 
prising that there was so little public display of acts of 
violence. We met with some Turks likewise armed, but 
wilJi dejected looks, returning from Belgrade, and quitting 
a country where they had hitherto rested, ])ut were no 
Jonger masters. It was more pleasing to turn to a view 
of nature, and observe how many cultivated and cheerful 
Spots the industry of the natives— superior in that respect 
to the Turks — had conquered, in these parts, from the thick 
forests which overspread their soil. . • 

“ The villages, which improved in neatness and sub- 
stantial dwellings as we advanced towards the Danube, 
are often remote from the roads, and discernible only by 
the smoke ascending from them. This, wc found, w'as 
owing, in some cases, to the dangers and iiersecutions to 
which they were formerly exposed from the Turks, which 
made them prefer the moi'e remote places for concealment, 
or facility of escape. The roads are wide, and in the dry 
season afford good travelling ; but now, in winter, they 
were one mass of deep, black mud, strewed with stumps and 
branches of trees, against which the horses stumbled, 
sinking at every step to the knees incessantly for hours. 
It was only within a few years that this road had been im- 
proved by Milosch, and become the usual route for the post 
and travellers between Constantinople and Vienna. From 
its inconvenience and insecurity owing to the lawless state 
of the country, they were previously obliged to make a 
detour by way of Bukarest and Hermanstadt^or Ulidin and 
Orsliova, through Bulgaria, occasioning several days* 
longer journey.” 

Our friend thus speaks of Belgrade, that city so cele- 
brated in the annals the warfare between Ottomans and 
Christians, and now the last stronghold of the Turks in 
Servia : — •. « 

“ A Pacha commands in tlie Castle of Belgrade, with a 
few hundred soldiirs only for a garrison. The outiT walls 
are naked and neglected, but llie upp^r fortifications arc 
maintained in good order, with the gun.s mounted, though 
insufficiently manned for defence. The situation and ap- 
pearance of the place fully justified the imputations that 
might be entertained of a foitress long the bulwark of 
Hungary against the Turks, and of the latter, in return, 
against the House ofAu.stria. Defences rise within de- 
fences, and walls over walls, to the very summit of the hill, 
from the level of the waters of the Danube and Saave, 
which unite at its base. From the river it might be 
deemed impregnable ; but the approaches by land, though 
powerfully guarded by nature and art, were unable 
to withstand the genius and valour of England. As 
Belgrade now remains isolated from the rest of the 
territory under the Sultan’s direct sway, and in charge 
of such a trifling force, it is of no value to him unless 
deemed of too much consequence to be yielded to the Ser- 
vians, a notion which is understood not to be disagreeable 
to Austria. The few Turkish residents and soldiers are 
under tlic jurisdiction of their own Pacha : the re.st of the 
population — a mixture of Servians and Sclavonians from 
the adjoining Austrian territory, with some other strangers — 
have for some time enjoyed the privilege of being governed 
by their own laws. Milosch had never yet entered the 
town till the lime w'c w^ere performing quarantine at 
Semlin, when he had an interview with the Pacha in the 
castle, and received the right of collecting the customs of 
the port, hitherto enjoyed by the Turks, and now ceded in 
consideration of the annual tribute of 40,000 ducats, 
agreed to \)C paid by Servia to the Porte. This falls very 
light on the population, their numbers, formerly estimated 
at 600,000. being, by an extensive addition of territory on 
the side of Bulgaria, now increased to near 1.000,000. 
The accession of territory was obtained under the auspices 
of Russia, by which power The basis of Servian indepen- 
dence was stipulated at the peace of Adrianople, though 
fte terms, have but now been adjusted. Witn the con- 
dition ofrlhe tribute already mentioned, the country is 
exertiA from Turkish jurisdiction.’* 


The wholle of the conclusion of our friend'e communica- 
tion is especidily deserving of attention. 

The government is absolute in the hands of Milosetv 
and conducted, without expense, through the medium Of 
the principal inhabitants of each town or village for loC^ 
objects. He has a few hundred men as guards about hw 
person, and maintains no costly establiSiments. There 
IS no military force to pay, as the whole population iif 
armed, and it is computed that, on a general call for 
their services, he could collect from forty to fllty thousand 
men in a few days. Although this constant use of arms iu 
opposed to internal peace and the progress of civilizatioru 
it is Milosch*s policy, in accordance with the disposition 
of the people, tx) be ifrepared, in case of danger, to defend 
universally their independence. They can have little to 
feciv from the Porte, against which, besides, they have 
the protection of Russia, but they are viewed with jea- 
lousy by Austria. They adjoin her territory on the Saave 
and Danube, and, in the event of any assault on the 
Ottoman empire, it is believed that Austria would look 
to the acquisition of Servia, Bosnia, and Albania for in- 
demnity against the aggrandizement of Russia. The 
Servians are good marksmen, not deficient in courage^ 
and a united people in religion, which is that of the Greek 
church. The population of the neighbouring province of 
Bosnia is more numerous, but composed of a mixture of 
Catholic and Greek Christians and Mahdmmedans, — the 
latter of course the oppressors of the re.st, and possessing 
the chief npwer. There is, therefore, no chance of amal- 
gamation^r mutual union ; and the Bulgarians, though of 
the Greek church, and a hardy rate, lire" quite untrained 
to arms, and unimbued with warlike habits, having, for 
ages, remained in quiet submission to the Turks. Their 
Uuli apathetic disposition is utterly opjiosed to any views 
or exertions for inde])cndence. The Wallachians and Mol- 
davians ai*e of a still more servile cast, and thus the no- 
tion of a confederacy in their northern provinces, to check 
the power of Russia, is a visionaiy^ theory, or highly im- 
probable on consideration of facts. Any convulsion to 
call such a confederacy into existence would be much 
more likely to overthrow the na.scent independence of 
Servia, which was achieved W’ith such perseverance. 
Their great champion was Czerni George, as he is usually 
called in other countries, but in his own universally 
by the Turkish name of Carra Jorghi, which has tho 
same signification of Black George. It is supposed that 
he was treacherously deprived of his asylum in Russia, 
and given up by that power to be put to dcatli by the 
Turks; but another version of the facts, far more cir- 
cumstantial, and corroborated by authentic testimony, 
would show the charge to be destitute of foundation. 
Carra Jorghi, tired of remaining inactive, was returning to 
Servia of his own accord. The Pacha of Belgrade got advice 
of hi.s secret amval in the confines, and sent notice to Mi- 
lo.sch that he should make him answerable with his life 
unless he brought him Carra Jorghi’s head ; and Milosch, 
then the first among his countrymen, and perhaps unable 
to disobey, sent a party of stout fellows, who assailed Carra 
Jorghi near Semendna, and nut him to death. Milosch 
himself had been one of his slaves. Originally a boy who 
looked after the pigs in the forest, he distinguished him- 
self amidst the troubles of the country, and became one 
of the capitani, or leaders. On Carra Jorghi’s expulsion 
and subsequent death, he remained the foremost, and 
managed to preserve his life and influence. He was 
.always, however, very suspicious of the Turks, and never 
had even entered Belgrade, to avoid any danger from their 
individual rcsenlyenf or the designs of the government. 
He has now passed his sixtieth year, with children grown 
up, but is of vigorous health and constitution, blunt and 
ordinary in hi.s manners, but bold and decided in his cha- 
racter. He nnderstand.s well the people he has to govern, 
and has the merit of being a universal favourite among 
them, and of being neither charged with ambition nor op- 
pression. He is not averse to improvements, and has 
some officers with him fugitives from the Austriiih service. 
He has »lfew companions near his person trained to regu- 
lar exercise, but has not yet attempted to carry his mil}- 
taiy experiments further, either from the expense, or as 
deeming the innovation too dangerous. He is about re- 
moving his residence from*Gregojevatz to Semendria, on 
the Danube, which he intends to make his capital as more 
convenient, and had already sent to England for plans 
for the erection of a palace. 
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•'1^5rV5a' is bounded on the north by the Banu^^ and 
Saave,^ jvhicu separate it from the Austrian domimons; 

S ' Boi^nia on the west ; Bulgaria on the cast ; and it 
joins the Turkish territory of Nissa, the Sangiak of 
Bophia, and Albania, on the south. Its vicinity to the 
Danube, along which it extends longitudinally, gives it 
considerable facilities for commerce. Its chief resources 
fbr export nve wool, skins, a spirit made of prunes, of 
Mrhich a great deal is sent to Hungary, and pigs, which 
nre bred in the forests with very little care, and left to 
feed on the acorns. They are a diminutive apecies ; a few 
short bristles arise from the back ; the rest of the hair 
looks so curled and woolly, that an English traveller 
arriving at Constantinople is reponed to have said there 
was nothing remarkable in that part of his journ<^ but an 
odd sort of animal between a sheep and a ]iig. They are 
so numerous, however, and so easy to rear, that they form a 
great part of the Servians’ wealth. Their country has 
already gained by the opening of the steam navigation on 
the Danube between Vienna and Semlin, and will still 
more when it is extended to Constantinople. British ma- 
nufactures are little known arnongsl 'em, but there is an 
opening whicli may become importffk 'ir their introduc- 
tion, now limited to small supplies froim itaeste through the 
Austrian territories. Their consumption in Austria is 
suWeet to a heav}" duty, and Belgrade, where the duty is 
trifling, being the great place of tmnsit to and from 
Servia, and opposite the quarantiyc station of Semlin, on 
the other side of the Saavc, is a jdacc of much superior 
commercial impo^anje. 

“ Tht; Austrians at Semlin have a strong dislike of the 
Servians, and reproach them with being indolent; but 
they are e\ident]y on the increase, and, as they goon 
clearing tlieir forests, so will their agriculture he extended, 
and their resources improved. Their language is a dialect 
of the Sclavonic, called Ruz, common, with th*e difference 
of some local idioms and phrases, to Austrian Sclavonia 
and Transylvimia, and to the Bulgarians and Bosnians. 
Thc) are quite a separate race fiom the Grcek.s, with 
whom tliey only hold a community of faith, and who offi- 
ciate as their jiricsts ; but the service is in the ancient 
pure Sclavonic, which neither themselves nor their in- 
structors often understand.” 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The following report and resolutions of tho Business Committee 
were brought up and read jii llie House uf Coiiimous on the even- 
ing of June the fith 

L Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee," that, with 
a view to promote the ronveuieiicc of members, and to facilitate 
the despatch of private business, it is expiMhent that certain mea- 
•iires wliich, uiuler the existing laws must W. brought separately 
under the consideration uf Parliament, should be provided for by 
general enactments, enabling ])artie8 interested therein to proceed 
to their accomplislunent, without having conslaiit reference to the 
special Kanction of the leginlature. 

2. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that, if 
possible, a general Inclosure Act should be passed, which may 
enable jiarties having an interest tlierelii to inclose lands, subject 
to such provis'oiiH hs may tu^cure the rights of all concerned, without 
subjecting themselves to the heavy penalties which are now iu- 
cuned. 

.3. Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
powers provided for paving, maciulamizing, watering, draining and 
otherwise improving towns, cities and places, should be vested 
(uiidt r certain conditions and regulations) in the inhabitants, to bo 
carried into efiLct without the necessity of Appealing to porlia- 
laeiit. t 

House of Commons^^New Members, 

Place. New Members. In (he room of 

Edinburgh Sir J. Campbell, Att.-Gen. Rt. Un. F. Jeffrey, judge. 
Feimanagh M. Archdoll, Esq. General Archdall, res. 

There are vacancies in the counties of Wexford and Kirkcud- 
bright, imd the boroughs of Chatham, Elgin, and Finsbury, 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

HoirsB OF Commons. 

• 

SUtingt of the Home in Me two last Sessions . — ^The following is 
the substance of two Eeiurns ou this subject, lately laid before the 
House. The Sessiou 1831-1832 commenced on the ^th of 


December, 1831, and fo tke Mth of At^ust, 1832. In 

this period the House ly^'^ i40 days, in whkhats sittings oecu-. 
pied 1187 hours. A perfi<^ar statennent is given of the days on 
which the House sat, and fhe number of hours in eoeh diy. The 
following is an anafysis of this statement. ^ ' 

The House Kitting at a time 
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that the House sat 

31 days 


leas than an hour, and not exceeding 7 lioiirw, averaging 3 hours 
per day ; oIko that the House sat 109 days between 7 and 14 hours^ 
averaging 10 hours jier day. The House met at 4 o'clock on earii 
day, with the following exceptions: on the Cth of December, at 
2 o’clock; on the 8tli ot December, at If ; on the, 17lh of Decem- 
ber, 11th of February, and lOlh of March, at 12; on the 27th of 
June at 1, and adjourned immediately till T) ; ou the 16th of August, 
at IJ. TTie days on winch the House did not sit, were, 13th 
of December ; 18th and 25th of .rmiuary ; 12th and ‘29th of March j 
5th, 12th, ami 17th of April, and 1 9th uf July. 

The following is a Kiimlar statement with regard to the last 
Session, which commenced on the 29th of January, 1833, and con- 
tinued to the 29th of August. In this period the House met on 
144 days, and sat during 1377 hoiirs, of which 285 hours were oc- 
cupied by the morning sittings, which did not commence till the 
27th of February. By an aualysis of the detailed accounts, us be- 
fore, the following results are anorded. 
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It thus appears that the House sat 29 days, not exceeding 7 
hours, a\cTAging 3j hours per day ; also, that the House sat 115 
days above 7 hours, and not exceeding 14 hours, averaging 1 \ hours 
{ler day. In the 20 sitting days previous to the ubmmeuceraent of 
the morning sittings, the average was 7 hours per day. From the 
29th of January to the ‘26th of February, being four weeks, the 
House sat 34 hours per week ; and from the 27th of February to 
the 29ih of August, being 25 weeks, the House sat, in the morning, 
1 hours per week ; and in the hours per week. 

( h eat /^ri/aoi.— Eoti. 

'^-'Ihitain, as companid 



Taxation of Irefand compared with 
mate of the Excess of Taxation iii 
■- with Ireland, since the Union. 

The total amount of tuxes raised in Great Britain 
since the year 1800, to which no similar duties 
have been imposed m Ireland, is 
The excess of the assessed taxes raised in Gre.at 
Britain, beyond the amount that would liavo 
been raised, had the rates of duty been similar to 
those paid in Ireland, from 1800 to 1822, when 
the assessed taxes in Ireland ceased, is, at a 
rough estimate, about 

Amount of the assessed taxes raised in Great 
Britain since the repeal of the assessed taxes in 
Ireland • . . • • 

Total excess of taxation in Great Britain 
As a set-otr against the above excess, may be 
mentioned the heorth-tox in Ireland, whicb bos 
produced duriog the some period the sum of 

l^et 


i:201, 106,403 


80,237,406 


48^133,544 

£326,477,353 

1,160,493 

£325,316^861 
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Poor-Ruta. ^Abitract of Relurni, «ho«rinff the Amoniit of Monies Isried by Assswimat tat Poors -Rato and Couti^ Bate, m 

County in Knirinnd and Wales, tn the Year eralinj; March 25, 1833 ; distiiinniahmif the Payments made th^nt toTothor pisiiaMs 
than the Kelief of the Poor, and the Sums expanieit fur that putiiosa, si>eeifyini{ the Kate of lucreaae or Diminution as coinmuttil 
■with the pwcfdinjj year ; and stating the Numlier of Parishes in each County in vrliich Select Vestries have been fuxmedi or^ 
Assistant Overseers appomtedi pursuant to Act 59 GHk). 111. c. 12a 


COUNTIES. 


ENQLaND. 

RerlforJ a a * 

Berks . . • 

Buckingham • • 

Cambridge • • 

Chester • • • 

Cornwall . • • 

Cumberland a • 

Derby . . . 

Devon • 

Dorset • • • 

Durham • . • 

Essex . • a 

Gloucester* * • 

Hereford ’• • • 

Hertford . . • 

Huntingdon a * 

Kent a a • 

Lancaster • • • 

Leicester • • • 

Lincoln # • • 

Middlesex • • • 

Moiiinouth^l • • 

Norfolk • a a 

Northampton • • 

Northumberland* * 
Nottingham * * 

Oxford • • • 

Rutland * • • 

Salop * • • 

Somerset • • • 

Southampton * * 

Stafford * * * 

Suffolk • * * 

Surrey • * • 

Sussex * * 

Warwick • * * 

Westmoreland 

Wilts 

Worcester . • • 

{ East Riding • 

North Riding 
West Riding • 

Total of England • 

WaIoKS, 

Anglesey * . • • 

Brecon * • • . 

Cardigan • • » ' 

C'armarthen • • 

Carnarvon * * • 

Denbigh • • * 

Flint « t • 

Glamorgan • • 

Merioneth * • • 

Montgomery . • • 

Pembroke # « • 

Radnor • • ' • 

Total of Wales • • - 

Total of England and Wales 


Total Sums 
luviwd. 

Sums expenAetl I 

for helier of the , 
Poor. 

Paymeuts forotlier 
imrpooi'ti than 
lielicf «f Poor. 

Total Sums 
exjteiideU. 

■ 

11 

Select 

VttsUiSB. 

AMlsIset ] 
Orerieeri*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



91,761 

80, .384 

9,388 
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77 
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Land under cultivation of "Abstract of an Account of the 

total number of Acres of Land in Great BrifaiQj under the culti- 
vation of Hups, in the year 1833, distinguishing the number of 
Acres in each Excise District. 

Barnstaple, Bedford, 26 ; Bristol, 4 ; Cambridge, 4 ; Can- 
terbiiiy, 8,G41i ; Chester,}; Cornwall, 4j; Derby, 139; Dorset, 
19; Essex, 378} ; Exeter, 19; Gloucester, 7jr ; Grantham, 29 ; 
Hants, l,38G^; Hereford, 12,071; Isle of Wight, 1 ; Lincoln^ 
552 } ) Northampton, 1} ; Oxford, 10 ; Plymouth, 4 ; Reading, 
7}; Rochester, 12,566} ; Sorum, 1,018}; Salop, 3 ; Stafford, 
Stoinh^i^lfV^ 702} j Suffolk, 148} ; Surrey, 13} ; ^Suwvx, 9,179} ; 


Uxbridge, 7; Wales, East,}; Middle, 129; West, }; Welling- 
ton, IG; Worcester, 2,087|. Total number of acres in England 
and Wales, 49,187}. 

The duly on hops, of the growth of the year 1833, amounted to 
272,8781. The quantity of nops exported during the same year, 
amounted to l,6G2,0061bs. The following ate the places to which 
the largest quantities were exported 875,193 Ihs. to Hamburgh ; 
126,360 lbs. to Havre; 1 22,752 Ibi. to Calais ; 93,821 lbs. to New 
South M^’ales and Van Diemen's IHmd f 58,559 lbs. to Elsinore ; 
58,019 lbs. to Rotterdam; 56^424 1^. to Trieste ; aud 43,862 lbs, 
to Osteiid. 
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Commiffio^.— Abttract of a Rtitiirn of the number and dMcription 
. «C>tbe aaiatia^ CommiMioapvef In^uiry^ ihewipig the MalFeeit^»f 
^ mh«omiiiiiitiu>n, fromiti appoiatiBMmt to 99tb of AfmU .18d4« 

DiOaof ToUdeortfrom 
QommlitUm. oumeMpMinent. 
CommiHsioners of Charities • • 1831 X26,S37 

Cummisaioners of Royal Burghsi and other 
Burghs in Scotland • • 1833 1|653 

Commisaioners of Ecclesiastical Rerenuei, 

^EogUnd and Wales , •. 1832 2,192 

Do. Ireland . • 1833 710 

Commissioners of Excite • • 1833 2,150 

Commismonets of tlie Courts of Law, 

Scotland • • • 1833 1,606 

Cottmissiouers of the Poor, Ireland « 1833 935 

Commissioners of Pour Laws • 1832 6,408 

Commissioners of Municipal Corporations, 

England . . • •• 1833 6,<i65 

Do. Ireland . . 1833 4,046 

Ptu'ilamentttrji Grants to Ireland since the Union. — Abstract of an 
Account of the sums grauteil by Parliament for maintaining 
charitable and literary institutions, fur the internal encourag^ 
mcnt of agriculture and manufactnies, and for carrying on public 
works, and for the emplo)meut of the Poor in Ireland, from the 
1st of January, 1801, to the 1st of January, 1833. 

Charitable and literary institutions • • £1,225,750 

Encouragement of agriculture and manufactures • 1,340,421 

Public works and employment of the Ik>oi • • 3,072,160 


Total 


£8,638,331 


Militia and Yeomanry . — Abstract of Accounts of the sums actually 
expended in each year, for the Militia and for the Yeomanry and 
Volunteer Coi^is^f ^l^e United Kingdom, from 1st January 
1816, to 1st January, 1834. 


The toUl amount of the iacoiiit «f charity eatatet 
and preperty in the iiiclud* 

Ing 15269/. 19i. fM amount of general 
churitiei^ the benefit of whkb extends to seyesa)l 
places, is . • t , 

The portion of income applied for education, is 

Eseeiseahte Ariicies.-^Ajk Account of the quantitka of the se* 
feral articles charged with Duties of Excise, in the Year 1833 } 
showing alio the increase or decrease in the quantity of the pre^ 
ceding Year* 

QasntUy. laenase, or 


7 7 

111,460 4 2 . 


I 

£6,780,367 £335,923 inc. 

number 1,036,202,122 51,862,932 deoi 

76,776 
14,501 
128,435 
7,655 
323,516 
550,882 
32,747,301 
577,827 
40,005,348 

Pajier, vie. 1 st. and 2d . class, lbs. 69,198, 302 
Millboard, pasteboard, &c. 


Auctions 

r 

• 

Bricks 

", 

number 

Qiass, vis. Flint 

cwts. 


Plate • 

do. 


Crown 

do. 


Broad 

do. 


Green 

do. 


Total 

do. 

Hops 

* . • 

lbs. 

Licences 

, 

number 

Malt 

• 

bushela 


Totals 



MilUia 

Yi*omanrjr.' 

1316 

£306,306 

£112,598 

1817 

381,669 

138,813 

1818 

365,510 

118,736 

1819 

375,545 

123,729 • 

1820 

418,. 537 

185,479 

1821 

420,377 

207,563 

1822 

340,617 

184,317 

1823 

332,093 

142,944 

1824 

326,901 

.144,514 

• 1825 

418,194. 

129,281 

1826 

3.52,613 

162,480 

1827 

339,127 

151,027 

1828 

335,516 

58,715 

1829 

308,421 

63,02/ 

■ 1830 

243,629 

70,345 

1631 

372,331 

184,883 

1832 

226,840 

96,482 

1833 

22^2,173 

92,406 

• 0 

£6,084,406 

£2,367,348 


stained 
Soap hard 
soft 

Spirits 

Starch « 

Stone bottles 
Sweets 
Tea 

Vinegar 


cwts. 

yds. 

Ibi. 

do. 

galls. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

galls. 

^bs. 

galls. 


46,883 
7, 974), 760 
137,927,546 
11,731,156 
21,840,719 
£,784,566 
17,039 
122,267 
31,829,075 
2,860,601 


771 ine^ 
955 inc^ 
28,252 ine* 
2,30l iim* 
7,849 ina 
40,12C| ia^ 
4,755,808 inc. 

30,119 incbi 
3,470,292 inn,, 
6,117,251 

1,671 ine. 
1,025,026 ine. 
22,627,368 in& 
1,663,781 toe. 

138,090 dee. 
1,028,246 ine. 
2,394 be. 
416 dee. 
1,299,224 ine. 
337,863 me. 


The following was the net produce of the duties on the aboftt 
articles :*-Aucrions, 230,680/. ; bricks and tiles, 305 ,208/. ; glaeo^ 
591,542/.} hops, 228, 3 1 7/.; licenses, 802, 301/.; malt, 4, 680,733/.; 
paper, 769,346/.; printed goods, 1,925/.; soap, 871,740/.; 
spirits, 3,745,950/.; starch, 91,567/., stone bottles, 3,563/.; 
sweets, 2,613/.; tea, 3,444,101/.; vinegar, 24,162/. Tota)| 
1.5,793,954/. 

Peuels Reyistered.-^kn Account of the ntimber of Vessels, with 
the Amount of their Tonnage, and the number of Men and Boya 
usually employed in navigating the same, that belonged to thn 
beveral ports of the British Empire, on the 3 1st of December, 
1833. 

|r/‘ Vesiria.* Tons. Men. 

United Kingdom » 19,158 2,233,855 136,250 

Isles of Quernsey, Jersey, and Man 531 37,446 3,839 

British PLmtatiuus • 4,696 363,276 23,911 

Total * 24,385 2,634,577 164,000 


Total expense of the militia and the yeomanry, 
since 1815 .... £3,451,754 

Income of Charity Property, — A Return made by the Secretary to 
the Commissioners for iiiquiriug concerning Chanties in England 
and Wales, of the Amount of the Income of Charity Estates, 
aud Property of all Kinds, and distinguishing those for Educa- 
tion, in the several Counties under-mentioned. 


— 

Aiinuul 

IiiLoino of 

Ml 

Chaiilln. 

r.irllon of Dir 
whuir Inrfltne 
nuiikiiHl for 
Kouciitiun in 
eslnbliibcd 
SUtouU. ' 

I’orlion of Ihv 
wliolv liKonio 
■ppllml (or ur 
MUpToprlnlrd to 
Enurttiion, other* 
HIM *hon In 
ntNliliihcd 
School*. 

Toui 

■Vplitd 

for; 

Eduontion. 

Beiiford . ■ . 

1. s d. 
Ifi 8 

/. s. d. 
1,608 11 10 

/. «. d. 
214 3 6 

/. I. d. 

1.8S2 16 4 

Cumberland . . 

8,970 1 Ul 

1.802 18 7 

85 14 3 

1.888 19 10 

Derby • • • 

V2.b\!i U 11 

3,547 19 4 

137 1 0 

8.675 0 10 

Devon • . • 

98.418 3 7 

6.755 14 9 

V86 5 1 

6.540 19 3 

Durham . . • 

17.194 16 4 

1,783 3 6 
4,510 16 10 

80 4 6 

1,8G3 8 0 

Clocester . . 

19.436 14 11 

691 13 9 

6,203 10 7 

Huntingdon . . 

3.733 7 6 

864 4 10 

172 0 0 

1,096 4 10 

/.sncMter • '* 

85.784 11 10 

18,455 12 6 

259 10 3 

18.715 2 8 

JN'orthamptuii . 

17.893 6 G 

3,088 13 0 

687 6 5 

3.775 19 6 

Northumberland 

5,648 6 2 

2.478 14 5 

40 4 6 

2,518 18 11 

VotUngham . . 

13.477 2 U 

2.103 4 e 

294 16 1 

2.328 0 7 

Oxford • . . 

13,113 4 1 

1,691 16 11 

1#8 0 

1,740 4 3 

Rutlniiil . > • 

4,783 6 4 

1.990 0 0 

1,487 8 0 

Salop 

Somerset . . 

30,030 0 0 

6,2.31 4 li: 

197 10 7 

6,428 16 6 

84,995 0 11 

7,681 16 5 

574 9 5 

».156 5 10 
8,358 13 6 

Southampton • 

10,589 4 8 

2,730 17 41 

638 0 2 

Stafford . . . 

19,171 15 6 

6.693 7 4 

440 4 5 

7.188 11 9 

.Suffolk . . . 

26.361 18 4 

2.938 15 9 

1,018 5 1 

3,957 0 10 

Suirey . . . 

26.799 8 7 

5,647 19 2 

1,049 15 11 

6,M7 16 1 

Weiimoreland . 

5.145 13 11 

1,952 8 5 

220 3 4 

2.179 11 0 

York . • • . 

81,399 18 5 

JD,82l 15 11 

2,458 6 1 

21,075 1 0 


413.041 8 6 

101.199 15 7 

10,260 9 S 

111,460 i 9 


New Vessels DuiU.-^kn Account of the number of Vessels, with 
the Amount of their Tonnage, which have been built and regis- 
tered in all the Ports of the British Empire, duriug the year* 
1831, 1832, and 1833. 

. 1831. 1839. 1833. 

Vessela. Tonnage. Veasclt. Tonnage. Veswls. Tonnsfe, 
United Kingdom 748 83,852 733 90,180 7U 89,212 

British Plantations . 376 34,290 386 43,397 298 32,678 

Total . 1,136 119,997 1,145 1.36,312 1,026 125,049 

N. B. — Several returns from the British plantations for the last 
year have not yet been received. The statement for 1832 iscON 
rected from returns received since the lost account was made up. 

Brewers^ Licensed Victuallers^ /jr'^'^Tho number of brewers la 
England, is 1814; in Scotland, 214; in Ireland, 231 : bUl lee 
the United Kingdom, 2259. The number of licented‘'vlciuaUen ia 
England, is 52,011 ; in Scotland, 17,378; in Ireland, not stated s 
total, 69,989. The number of persons licensed under the Act to 
iiermit the general sale of beer by retail in the United Kingdoia,** 
IS ill England, 33,451 ; the number in Scotland and Ireland is 
stated. The number of victuallers who brew their ova m 
England, is 25,125, and in ScotUud, 350; total* 25,475 ; tha 
number in Ireland not stated. The number of buabin waiatt mod 
by brewers, is 14,499,283; in Scotland, 955,718; b'lrdand. 
1,683.285: total, 17,138,281. Thu niimbcarof1>tt«Kili utod by 
licensed victuallers in Snriand, ia 9,012,706; in Scotland, 
j 130,154: total, 9,142,860. Thd aumber of bush^ uwkl by 
I persons licensed for the geooral la^'vbo brew thehr own beer ia 
I Euglaod, is 3,264,984*<-*Tba Afiedaat^&ondon ia in^ded ia 
thu above, butii thui ikniidMptiallly abm^Dreatrs, 98; lieoared 
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victuallerst 4,293 ; persons licensed for the ffenerel iilaef beeff 
1,112; victuallers who brew their own beer, 553 j persoat Hcenaed 
for the general sale who brew their own beer, 135 ; Imsheb of malt 
used by brewers, 4,575,375 ; by licensed victuallers, 33,039 f by 
cpersont licensed for the gener^ sale, 167 ;670« 

Beer Erporiefi— -The following is an account of the total number 
•f barrels of beer exported from the United Kingdom during the 
year 1833, distinguishing the countries to which they were sent: — 
Africa, 1,695}; Madeira and the Azores, 85}; East Indies, 
29,256| ; West Indies, 18,407J ; British settlenientB in America, 
2,225}; United States, 3,195; South America, 4,280}; New 
South Wales, 11,441}; Ports in the Mediterranean, 954}; 
Guernsey and Jersey, 437|; other parts of Europe, 9,107}. Total 
number of barrels eiq)orted, 81,088; the drawback on which 
amouated to 20,272/. ' 

Oraiiif Meal^ and Fhur^ Jmpot'ted, ^c.-^Abstract of an Account 
of the quantity of Grain of all sorts. Meal and Flour, stated in 
Quarters, 4[mported into Great Britain, in the year 1833, from 
foreign parts, showing also the quantity Imported frgtn Ireland. 



Foreigu an<l('o1unial. Iriiih. 

Boriey and Barley Meal 

. 9.3,. 3.32 

9,057 

Beans 

23,007 

19,858 

Indian Corn and Meal 

120 

1,162 

Oats and Oatmeal 

. 23,942 

1,793,569 

Pease . . 

, 15,87,3 

2,77.3 

Rye and Rye Meal 

IVlwat aud Wheat Flour 

• 3,369 



. 321,915 

844,905 

Buck Wheat 

33 

— 

Bear, or Bigg 

« “ “ 

834 

Mah 

• 

8,266 

Totals 

. 481,596 

2,761,635 


The following are the foreign countries and colonies from which 
the largest proptirtions of the above amount were obtained : — Prussia, 
105,979 qrs. (chiefly wheat); Van Diemen’s Land, 100,215 qrs. 
(wheat) ; Denmark, 70,533 qrs. (chiefly barley) ; Germany, 70,533 
qrs. (chiefly wheat); Russia, 42,231 qrs. (chiefly wheat and oats); 
and from Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Man, 33,S79 qrs. 
(chiefly of wheat) 

Pricei — The average prices in Groat Britain during the year 
were; — Barley, 27«. f)«^. per quarter; Beans, 33«. 2d.; Oats, 
18f. bd . ; Pease, 36«. 5d. ; Rye, 32«. 1 \d. ; Wheat, 52s. 1 \d. 


Coals Exported, — The following ore the quantities of large and 
small coal exported during the year 1833, distinguishing the coun- 
tries to which they ifccre sent: — Russia, 42,736 tons; Sweden, 
8504 ; Norway, 3622 ; Denmark, 74,445 ; Prussia, 24,068 ; Ger- 
many, 69,896; Holland, 114,238; France, 45,218; Portugal, 
Asores and Madeira, 13,532; Spain and the Canaries, 1710; 
Gibraltar, 999+; Italy, 9997 ; Malta, 7031 ; Ionian Islands, 1049’; 
Turkey and Continental Greece, 562 ; Morea and Greek Islands, 
1174; Cepe of Good Ho}ie, 2954; other parts of Africa, 7423 ; 
East Indies and Chino, 8355 ; New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
.Land, and Swan River, 15 ; British North America, 55,313 ; Bri- 
tish West Indies, 46,142; For^ugn West Indies, 1195; United 
States of America ; Columbia, 20 ; Brazil, 1863 ; States of the Rio 
de la Plata, 868; Chili, 85 ; Peru, 121; Isles Giiemsey, Jersey, 
Alderney and Man, 53,886. Total, 634,448 tons ; the total amount 
of duties on which was 65,008/. Of the above quantity 233,709 
tons were exported from Newcastle, and 176,487 from Sunderland. 


Tobacco and Snuff Imported . — Abstract of an Account of the 
mantity of unmanufactured Tobacco, of manufactured Tobacco and 
Cigars, and of Snuffs imported into the United Kingdom, in the 
year 1833; with a statement of the quantity retained for home con- 
aumption, and the amount of duty paid thereon. 


Unmanufactured tobacco 
Manufactured tobacco | 
and cigars f 
0nuffs • 


Quantity Retained fi>r Ilomc Amount of 


Imporiu^ Cuusunipliou. Duty, 

lbs. lbs. £ 

22,082,579 20,626,800 3,090,782 
386,608 143,868 64,726 

3,864 138 41 


Totals 


22,473,061 20,770,806 3,155,550 


It appears from the same paper that 20,748,317 lbs. of the above 
quantity pf unmanufactured tobacco was imported from the United 
States of America, and 219,576 lbs. of the maaufactured tobacco 
and cigars. Of the snufl^ 3631 lbs. are fiom the Cape of Good 
Bope 


Imported and Erpor/rd.— The quantities of copper 
Pmto the United Kingdom, during the year 1833, were 
mwht, in bri^ or pigs, Toie copper and cast cmqier, 2 
P wrought ; viz., bars, rods, or ingots hammered or rak 

I CWiL} plates and com, 16 ewts. ; old, for re-manufactiire, \ 


evte.; ora. 1 18^32cwif. ; cupper rngpofacturei^ value, 
all the unwrought apd partly wrought copper caina front C%9u 
nearly all the copper manufactures from ^ance and Germany ) 
the pfiQci{>al miaatities of copper ore were imjxirtcd thus ; — frpm 
Columbia, Gl,/45 cwts. ; Cuba, 24,880 ewts. ; and Sweden, 15,^9 
cwts. Exported BritUh Copper: — Unwrought, 4 7,88/ ewts. ; coin, 
15 cwts. ; sheets, nails, &c., 91,366 cwts. ; wire, 16 cwts. ; wrought 
copper of other sorts, 16947 cwts. Total of British copper, 1 56, £33 
cwts. Copper smelted in the United Kingikun from foreign ore, 
ex]>orted unwrought, 32,493 cwts. Foreign Copper Exported 
Unwrought, 2039 cwts. ; old, fit only for re-manufacture, 383 cwts.; 
partly wrought, 1278 cwts.; ore, 15 cwts., manufactures valued at 
167/. The followiug countries took the largest quantities of Bri- 
tish copper : — Asia, 76,77 V cwts. ; United States of America, 30,684 
cwts. ; Franco, 18,116 cwts. France also took 18,275 cwts. of thft 
copper smelted in this country from foreign ore. 

Lead Imported and Exported . — ^The following is the account “of 
the quantity of lead and lead ore imported into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1833 : — Pig lead, 790 tons 7 cwts. ; lead shot, 7 tons 10 
cwts.; lead ore, 1592 tons 15 cwts; white lead, 8 tons 3 cwts. 
Total, 2,398 tons 16 cwts. Net amount of duty upon the quanti- 
ties entered for home consumption, 121/. 1,580 tons were imported 

from the Isle of Man ; 527 ions from Spain; 135 tons from the 
Hanseatic towns, and 109 tons from Gibraltar. Exported ris 
and rolled lead, 9015 tons 3 cwts. ; litharge, 587 tons 18 cwts.; 
red lead, 565 tons ; white lead, 906 ions 15 cwts.; lead^ore, 60 
tons. Total of Britishh lead and lead ore, 11,145 tons. Foreign 
Ijead and Lead Ore Exported : — Pig lead, 8.56 tons 10 cwt. ; lead 
shot, 7 tons 10 cwt. ; wliite lead, 3 tons 25 lbs. The chief ex- 
ports of British lead and leo^l ore are, 2455 tons to the East Indies 
and China ; 2357 tons to the United .States of Ameiica ; 12.38 tons 
to Russia; 587 tons to Brazil, and 501 tons to British North 
America. 

Tin Imported and Exported . — Imported: — From 'Holland. 2015 
cwts.; Belgium, 3181 cwts. ; East Indies, 1822 cwts.; Smga|M)re, 
28,105 cwts. ; Java, 724 cwts.; (Miina, 1274 cwts. Total, 35.124 
cwts. Exported^ 24,989 cwts. of British tin and 39,849 oi foreign 
tin. The chief cxiiorts of British and foreign tin were as fol- 
lows 




Diitisli Tin, 

FortMKti Tin* 



cwts. 

cwts. 

Russia • 


3,753 

5,011 

Holland • 

• 

687 

4,2.s:> 

Belgium 


42 

1.5,745 

France 

, 

8,986 

1,551 

Italy , 


3,087 

5,. 388 

Turkey • 

» 

3,790 

1 ,49S 

United States of America 

1,177 

3,.'j69 


STATISTICS, TRADE, &c. 

French Revenue and Expenditure . — ^The following particulars are 
from a Nummary given by M. Dupiii, the President of theCliumber of 
Deputies, during the»deWte of the 19th of May : — “ The budget of 
Expenditure for 1835. which has lieen recently voted, amounts to 
a sum of 40,360,340/., (or 1,009,008,531 francs,) and the budget 
connected with the Ministry of Commerce to 1,103,600/. (or 
27,590,000 francs). Besides IheKe amounts, votes have been 
made, under special enactments, to be appropriated to the wants of 
the years 18.33, 1834, and 1835 ; for these provision must also bo 
made; they form altogether a sum of 3,313,240/., (or 82,831,199 
francs,) ana when added to the budget fur 1835, couNtitute a total 
of 44,777,180/. (or 1,119,489,730 francs). The sum total of the 
receipts does not amount to more than 993,792,420 francs (or 
39,751,690/.) The deficit is, therefore, 125,637,310 francs, or 
5,025.490/. ; and besides this, there exists a fioahng debt of 
500,000,000 francs (or 20,000,000/.).** In the same debate, on A 
motion which was brought forward, but not carried, it was stated 
that the net produce pf the extensive system of lotteries in FrtmcA 
did not exceed 1 2,000^000 francs or 480,000/. 

Trade of Russia with Foreign Parts . — In the ten years' interval^ 
between 1824 and 1834, the Importation of foreign merchandize into 
Russia amounted to 1,951,844,619 roubles, (89,302,230/.,) which 
gives an average value of 8,939,223/. per annum. Dining the pre- 
cedingten years’ interval it was 1 ,646,904,7 10 roubles (75,475,230/.) 
The average increase in the importations during the last ten years 
has therefore been^l, 39 1,700/. per annum. The amount of Ex» 
porta fionsiWiwaen 1824 and 1834 was 2,307,399,005 roubles, 
(105,669,950/.,) or, onthe average, 10,566,99 5 yearly, bring also an 
excess of 125,504,581 roubles (5,752,290/.) over the exportations sf 
the preceding ten years, or an average annual increase of 575,229/. 
In the last ten years the excess of exportations over importationa 
has, therefore, amounted in the w,hole to 16,277,72.0/., which give 
a yearly average of lfi27,772i. The Duties of Customs between 
1824 and 1834, to Hx as foreign fnerehatidize is concerned, pro- 
duced 673^0^1 sottbke, or 30,861^70/.^ and the exoeN in th«l 







Vfodi^ <MWr the duties eoUected in the preeedtiw. interrel (1814 to 
amouuled to ^77,211,113 nmblet,' «r udikh 

Itivee an iooreate of 70 per cent, la the HilteQ yHtn 9H9,%00Q 
eeitela more arrived in the Buoien porti Ih bal w, for the pur- 
ppio of taking in Rufiian produce, than in the ten jeare pire- 
ceding.— -Ha 

Dutch ^rmy.— The peace estahlishment of the Dutch army has 
been railed tu 74,000 men, and may be increaied in time of war to 
124,000, The army is thus divided 

\ 

Infantry, 

2 regiments of guards « 

11 — the line 

1 battalion of royal chasseurs • • 

1 .. > the reserve • 

36 baltalions of communal guards 
5 ■ volunteers 


Garrison troops 


3 regiments of cuirassiers 
2 ■ dragoons 

1 regiment of hussars 
1 lancers 


Train and * pontoniers * * 
Bug'uieers • 


3,400 

31,350 

1,000 

1,200 

24,000 

2^000 

800 


Cavalry^ 


Artiflery» 


63,750 


2,160 

1,200 

500 

1,200 


5,000 

400 


dGrraad total 


5,260 


5,400 

74.410 


Upon the war footing the infantry consists of 18 regiments, and 
the cavalry of 10. • 

The 1 1 regiments of infantry of the line preserved in time of 
peace, bear the numbers 2, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 17 and 18; 
the numbers 1, 3, 4, 6, 11, 15 and 16 remain vacant, aud are not 
preserved even in form. The regiments of cavalry maintained 
upon UkC peace establishment bear the numbers I, 3, 4, 5, G, 0 and 
10 ; the numbers 2, 7 and 8 remaining vacant in the same manner 
as in the infantry . — French Journal. 

Belgian Armg . — The Belgian army, which is now perfectly or- 
ganized, 18 composed, on the peace establishment, of 71,000 men, 
well disciplined, well maintained, well arnicd, and well e<]uipped. 
This force IS divided as follows 


htfanirg. 


10 regiments of the line • 

3 light infantry 

Foreign corps 

13 battulious of civic guards 


Cavalry, 


1 regiment of cuirassiers 

2 ■■ ■■ ■ ■- chasseurs 
2 I ' ■ — lancers • 


44,000 

7.000 
1 , 000 * 

8.000 


1,200 

1,600 

1,000 


60,400 


4,400 


3.000 

1.000 
600 


Artillery, 

14 batteries of field artillery, including 1 of horse 
artillery . • 

10 batteries of the civic guards, and 1 company 
of workiiieu • • 

Train of artillery • • 

Engineers, 

5 companies of miners . • • 800 

Miners aud workmen of the maritime engineers 200 

Troops not of the line • • • 

^ Ghand total « • 


4,600 


1,000 

600 


74,000 


Upon the war fooling this force may be raised to from 90,000 to 
100,000 men, comprehending the moveable cime guards. Beljjrium 
has sixteen fortified places, namely, Ath, Anvers, Uhent, Liege, 
rournay, Marienbourg, Moestricht, Menin, Mens, Namur, Nieu- 
port, Ostend, Philippine, Philippeville, Sag de Qend aud Ypres.— 
French Journal. 

* Hen employed in transporting the guns on the canals^ we 
believe. 


m 

PUBUC PETITIONS. 

Skyek Reports have aince our last puhlioatlon.! 

Their dates extend from the 7th te the 27th ef an4 
the last is numbered the Twenty-fifth. 

Parliamentary, 


For repeal of the Union • 

For Vote by Ballot . • 

Against Septennial Parliaments 
For Triennial Parliaments • 

For extension of the Elective Franchise 
For elucidation of the Reform Bill . 

• 

Ecclesiastical, 

For relief of Protestant Dissenters 

Against ■ ■■■ 

Agaiifst the Bill fur admission of Dissenters to 
the Uniriirsdies 
For the Bill 


For relief of the Jews 
Against Lay Patronage in Scotland . 

Against alteration in ■ ■ - 

For better observance of the Lord's Day • 

For Lard’s Day Observance Billl , 

(Scotland) 

Against — 

In support of the Church of England • 

For Reform in the Chinch 
For separation of Church and State 
For lelievirig the Bishops from sitting in the 
House of Lords . • 

In support of the Church of Scotland 
Tithes — for alteration • • 

aliolition 


Against Tithes (Ireland) Bill • 
* Taxes, 

For repeal of the Corn-Laws • 

Against alteration • 

Beer Act, fur re;>eal or amendment 
for alteration 


(Church Rates, against the proposed measure 
For repeal of the ex{K)rt duty on Coals • 
Against the Poor-ljaw AmendmenFBill 

Stamp Receipt Tax • 


For repeal of the Malt Tux 

Reciprocity of Duties Bill 


Merchant Seamen, for relief from the tax to 
support Greenwich Hospital 

Miscellaneous, 

In favour of the Dorchester Convicts 
Hand-loom 'Weavers, for relief , • 

Linen Weavers, for relief . • 

Agriculturists, for relief • > 

Against the General Registry Bill . 

Fur inquiry into the extent and causes of 
Drunkenness . 

Against Importation of Foreign Ribbons 
For inquiry into the state of Irish Fisheries 
Against the employment of Children to sweep 
Chimneys « 

For Law Reform (Scotland) 

Against the jurisdiction of the Benchers of Inns 
of Court . . • 

For Local Courts . • 

In behalf of the Polish Exiles • 

For amendment of the laws relating to Friendly 
Societies . ■ ^ • 

For protection against Tracies Unions 
In favour of Labourers' Employment Act 
For restrictions on Emigration 
Against Sale of Beer Amendment Act • 

For inquiry into the state of the Medical Profession 18 

Against Imprisonment for Debt . “ 

For mitigation of the severity of Criminal Laws 
For salaries to Teachers aud lectures at Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes • • 

For inquiry into the Pension List • • 

Misceliaueous Petitions reported aiocn oor laat 

Publication « • < 

Bankruptcy Analwut fism Msg 23, In June 24.— Aitisi, I. 
Attorney, 1. HookseUer,!. Bnidttnaker, 1. Butches^f. 

Chemists. 2, Clothes Deiier,!. Cmiar, 1, Collier, 1. Csim 


No. of 

• 

N».of 

PetitioDi, 

sigi. 

447 

627, 27» 

5 

18,152 

11 

2,624 

1 

574 

1 

305 

3 

345 

1,069 

335,401 

58 

4,734 

164 

12,60B 

1 

415 

4 

1,444 

219 

101,262 

7 


663 

147,065 

336 

42,408 

14) 

16,225 

9 

16,103 

249 

42,751 

6 

4,188 

43 

50,438 

5 

l,30y 

2 

524 

10 

1,028 

10 

2,192 

1 

4,008 

30 

140,502 

117 

20,582 

73 

12,249 

23 

36,021 

61 

20,257 

• 9 

6,623 

80 

7,225 

14 

4,395 

115 

25,618 

14 

1,166 

15 

5,923 

67 

212,465 

78 

64,667 

4 

7,m 

30 

26,438 

134 

26,564 

155 

45,405 

10,698 

8 

11 

^3,286 

30 

7,645 

2 

2,988 

3 

2,638 

5 

2,001 

9 

2,575 

16 

1,463 

68 

1,322 

37 

1,468 

3 

1,248 

5 

915 

lion 18 

788 

8 

578 

i 7 

468 

1 

298 

1 

k 

342 

12 » 

9,278 



coiiiifaiiMi M*»nie 


•f uKV| 


lUnufaeUm, l.*€ommifuan Ag&ni, U 1 . Com faetor, I . 

CottoQ JMftouueturor, 1. Cotton Spinner, 1* Currier,!. 
mii, IC . 'l)yer, I. FActor, 1. Fenner, 1. Graiier, 1. Gfooerm7. 
Hi^en^'2. Hide Dealer, 1. Hosier, 1. Innholder, h {ron* 
fotin&r, 1. Iron-inerchAnt, 1. Laceman, 1. Linen^dimpen, 2. 
Idnbn Manufactiirer, 1. Lithographic Printer, 1. Mealman, 1. 
Merchants, JO. Music Seller, 1 . Nurseryman, 1. Picture Dealer, 1. 


Ribbon ManidaduM^, 1 * SaAdldr, 1 » * ' 

Seiasori ManuCMtutenii'2. Sehooltaaelter, !. SarntM/S. 
keeper General, 1* SMpjbuiWlori, tt.'^Soap^boitdr,'!* StimnoMilh 
Tanner, 1. Timber^erchant, ). Tinman, !• Twine Uaiinm 
turer, Upholsterer, 1, Vietuallefi^ 7. Wharfingers. 2i Wmi 
Merchants, 2. Total, 92. Total from the eommcDeement of Hm 
year, 502, 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR JUNE. 1834. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The secession from the Government of th6 Earl of Ripon 
the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Stanley, and Sir James, 
Oraham, in conseauence, as stated at the close of our last 
retrospect, of a difference among the members ot the 
Cabinet on the subject of Mr. Ward’s proposed resolution 
as to the Irish Church, or, at least, on the most advisable 
mode of meeting that motion, led in the course of a few 
days tQ the following new arrangements. The place of 
I^rd Privy Seal, resigned by the Earl of Ripon, has been 
conferred upon the Earl of Carlisle, who had before a seat 
in the Cabinet without any office. The Marquess of 
Conyngham has been appointed Postmaster-General, but 
without a seat in the Cabinet, in room of the Duke of 
Richmond. It is understood that this office was in the 
first instance offered to the'Earl of Mulgrave. Mr. Spring 
Rice has succeeded Mr. Stanley as Secretaiy for the Co- 
lonies. Lord Auckland has been appointed First Lord of 
the Admiralty, in room of Sir James Oraham. Mr. Ellice, 
the Secretary at War, has been taken into the Cabinet. 
Mr. Spring Rice has been succeeded as one of the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury by Mr. Francis Baring. Lord Auck- 
land's former office, of President of the Boai5 of Trade, has 
been given to the former Vice-President, Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, whose place will not be filled up. Mr. Thomson, 
however, does not sit in the Cabinet. Finally, Mr. Abcr- 
cromby has been appointed, with a seat in the Cabinet, to 
the place of Master of the Mint, also previously held by 
Lora Auckland. 

We may likewise here mention that Mr. Jeffrey, prf>- 
moted to the bench in Scotland, has been succeeded as 
Lord Advocate by Mf. .1. A. Murray, member for Leith ; 
that the seat, which has been for some time vacant at the 
Treasury Board, has been filled by the appointment of 
Captain Byng,the member for Chatham ; and that Colonel 
Leith Hay has been appointed Clerk of the Ordnance, in 
room of Colonel Maberley, now a Commissioner of the 
Customs. Mr. Robert Grant, also, who has accepted the 
governorship of Bombay, has been succeeded as Judge- 
Advocate by Mr.jCutlar Fergusson, the member for Kirk- 
cudbright. 

Although the movements that have taken place amount 
only to a reconstruction of the Cabinet, and not to what can 
properly be called the substitution of a new ministry, since 
Lords Grey, Brougham, Lansdowne, Melbourne, Auckland, 
Althorp, John Russell, Palmerston, and Mr. Charles Grant, 
who before constituted about three-fourths of the Cabinet, 
fitill remain at the head of affairs ; yet the political com- 
plexion of the Government has undoubtedly undergone a 
change from thesis events. The direction of the change is 
towards what is called liberalism ; but it would be more 
difficult to say exactly how far it goes in that direction. 
The obvious measure of its amount would seem to be the 
difference between having in the Cabinet the four ministers 
who have retired; and having Mr. Abercromby and Mr. 
Ellice there. The other members, however, who retain 
their places, constitute so preponderating a majority, that 
with them must really rest the guidance of the State. Sup- 

osing them to be unanimous, their new colleagues can 

ave little or no weight, except by following as they may 
lead. 

In the mean time, ,l)oth the votes of the House of Com- 
mons and other indications appear to show, in so far as 
they may be trusted, that the strength of the ministry is 
not lew than it was before its late modification. In all 
the elections that have since taken place, namely — at 
BcWjbiirgh, at Leith, at Cambridge, and at Greenwich, 
thi^J^vemment candidates have been returned. 

thtfjneeting of the House of Commons, pursuant to 
on Monday the 2d of June, the debate bn 


Mr. Ward’s resolution was resumed, the Honourable 
Member having declined to accede to the request of Lord 
Althorp, that he Would not press the motion. Lord 
Althorp stated, that since the subject had been brought 
before the House his Majesty had been advised to issue a 
lay commission, having power to visit all the parishes in 
Ireland, and to report upon the number of the members of 
different communions residing in each, as well as upon a 
great variety of other particulars calculated to exhibit a 
full view of the religious state of that country. When 
Mr. Ward declared his intention to persevere, his Lordship 
moved the previous question, which, after a protracted and 
warm debate, was carried by a majority of 396 to 12(b 
On this occasion the conservatives, and the friends of Mr. 
Stanley, voted, with few exceptions, with the Ministry. 
The debate possessed great interest, from the explanations 
both of the Ministers who remained in office, and of Mr. 
Stanley, on behalf of him^lf and thosb who had acted with 
him. Mr. Stanley's speech was even more than usually 
vehement and powerful. Of the Ministers, Lord John 
Rnssell, Mr. Rice, Mr. Charles Grant, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr. Ellice, as well as Lord Althorp, addressed the 
House. Thd speeches delivered by Mr. O’Connell and 
Sir Robert Peel also produced much sensation. 

Before the House adjourned this evening, the Bill for 
repealing the Inhabited House Duty from the 5th of 
April last, was read a third time and passed. 

On the following day, a motion brought forward by Mr. 
Hiickingham, for a select committee to inquire into the 
extent, causes, and consequences of the vice of drunken- 
ness among the labouring classes, was carried bv a ma- 
jority of G4 to 47. It is but fair to Mr. Buckingnam, to 
state that he professed to look to the diffusion of education, 
as, after all, affording the only sure prospect of a remedy 
for the evil against which he purposed to legislate. The 
chief l(}gislation which he contemplated, accordingly, he 
stated to be the foundation of district libraries, reading- 
rooms, museums, and other establishments for promoting 
the intellectual improvement of the people. A more direct 
and comprehensive effort to effect this object was made, 
after the above motion had been disposed of, by Mr. Roe- 
buck, who moved for a. select committee to inquire into 
the means of establishing a system of national education. 
After a short debate, in a thin House, the liveliest passage 
of which was an invective against the proposal delivered 
by Mr. Cobbett, the motion was withdrawn, and the House 
unanimously agreed to an amendment proposed by Lord 
Althorp, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the education of the people of England and 
Wales, and into the application and effects of the grants 
of last Session, for erecting school-houses, and also to con- 
sider the expediency of effecting further grants in aid of 
education.” The appointment of this committee deserve^ 
to be considered as. a great and valuable concession to the 
growing public opii^on in favour of the establishment of 
a systeJn of general education ; and it can scarcely fail to 
lead to the practical recognition, at least to a certain ex- 
tent, of the principles upon which that opinion is founded. 

In the latter part of this evening another Select Com- 
mittee was appointed, on the motion of Mr. Charles Grant, 
to inquire into the best means of promoting communication 
with India by steam. Now that this important subject has 
at len^4 been taken up by the Government, it may be an- 
ticipated that effectual steps will be taken to cany into 
execution one or other of the schemes of steam navlgatipji^ 
to the East Indies, which have been lor some time be^e 
the public. . ^ 

On the 4th, the Bill which had sen! down frpm the 

House of Lords. ei\titled the Labou^rs’ Employment BUI, 
being substantially the same with one having the same 
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a iiuijonty of 80 to 30« < No otter r<btei«ould be expected 
K>rfO; peni^us a meaeure, in an ateenibly whion had 
xeo^Y^ with so much favpur^the Poor Law Amdhdment 
Bdl, to the whole epMt and principles of which the present 
attempt at legislation was diametricallv opposed. The 
object of the Ijabourers* Employment Bill was to compel 
the rate-payers to give employment at a certain fixed rate 
of wages to all thejabourers in the parish, who could not 
procure work in any other way, whether the said rate- 
payers required the labour thus forced upon them or not. ■ 
Sir C. Burrell, who moved the second reading of the Bill, 
let out its true character and object when he said that it 
Would.prove a safety valve to the Poor Law scheme of the 
Government. It would have been a valve by mcarw of 
which no small portion of the efficiency of that great reform 
would have escaped and been dissipated into air. 

This evening the Bill brought in by Mr. Ewart, for 
allowing ^^risoners charged with felony to address the 
court and jury through their counsel, was read a second 
time without a division, though not without opposition 
from several Members. Various other Bills, most of which 
we shall have occasion to notice again, were also advanced 
a stage. And on the motion of Mr. Hume a select com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the case of the suppres- 
sion of Mr. Buckingham’s paper, the Calcutta Journal, in 
1823, by the Indian Government ; and to report whether 
any. and what amount of, compensation should be awarded 
to Mr. Buckingham for his losses on that account. 

On the 5th,* 'VJpung's motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill to repeal the Reciprocity of Duties Act was negatived 
after a long debate, by a maiority of 117 to 52. The 
statements and arguments of the Honourable mover wgre 
Implied to in a very able speech by Mr. Poulett Thomson. 

On Friday the Cth, and also, on Monday and Tuesday 
following, the House of Commons w'as engaged in con- 
sidering the Poor-Law Amendment Bill in committee. The 
successive clauses have been for the most part carried by 
large majorities. The Bill only got through the committee on 
Saturday the 2 1 st. On Monday an Address to his Majesty 
was agreed to, on the motion of Lonl D. Stuart, praying 
that the snm of 10,000/. should be granted for the relief 
of the Polish Refugees now in this country. 

On Wednesday the 11th, the third reading of the Re- 
ligious Assemblies Bill was carried by a majority of 88 to 33. 
A motion by Mr. Maxwell for a select comnSittec to in- 
quire into the distress complained of in the petition of the 
Hahd-Jjoom Weavers was also carried, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Mr, Poulett Thomson and Lord Palmer- 
ston, by a majority of 70 to 42. The Bill for the removal 
of the Civil Disabilities of the Jews was then read for the 
third time, after a short debate followed by a division in 
which the numbers were, 80 for, and 14 against the motion. 
This measure of reason and justice, however, has since 
been thrown out on the second reading in the House of 
Lords, by a majority of 130 to 38. This decision took pliice 
on the 23d, and was preceded by a debate of some length. 

On the 12th, a resolution moved by Colonel Evans, for the 
discontinuance of the payments under what is called the 
Russian Dutch Loan, was met by Lord Palmerston with 
the previous question, and lost without a division. A 
motion by Mr. Wallace, for an Address to his Majesty, 
praying that the office of Postmaster-General might be 
put under the management of a board of commissioners, 
being opposed ^ Ministers, was withdrawn after a short 
debate. Lord Ebrington moved for the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into the* claims of British 
subjects for compensation from the gSvernment of Spain, 
on account of losses of propei-ty in 1804 and 1805 ; but 
the motion was resisted by Lord Althorp, and negatived 
on a division, by a majority of G2 to 28. The A torney 
General then brought in the Bill for which he some time 
ago obtained leave, for abolishing imprisonment for debt, 
except in cases of fraud, and for otherwise amending the 
law of debtor and creditor. In concluding a s^^eech in 
which he explained the leading provisions m the measure, 
he pledged himself to do his utmost to have it passed this 
Session. 

Friday the 13th, and the following Monday, were chiefly 
occupied in the House of Commons by the further con- 
sideration of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, as were also 
some other days in the course of the week. On I6th, 
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in the House of rLorilSf After eonnsel had been heaf^ 
against and in suppoft ol' the Bill for Chartering the 
London and Westminster Bank* it was agreed that tha 
opinion of the Judges should be taken as to whether 
the Bill is any infraction of existing statutes, before the 
consideration of it should be fiirther proceeded in. 

On the 17th, the House of Commons, on the motion of 
Sir Edward Codrington, agreed to address his Majesty for 
some pecuniary recompense to the officers and seamen 
who had beefi engaged in the battle of Navarino. The 
motion was at first resisted by l^inisters, but the feeling 
of the House appearing to be in Its favour, they withdrew 
their opposition. 

This evening the subject of the distress of Ihe Coventry 
riband- weavers nvas brought before the House of Lords te 
Lord Strangfovd, who moved that their petitions shoulqi 
be referred to a Select Committee. After a shoil debate 
the motion was negatived without a division. On the 
19th' the subject was discussed at greater length in ih^ 
House of CToramons, on a motion of Mr. H. Bulwer for 
leave to bring in a Bill to restore, in regard to this branch 
of the silk manufacture, the prohibitory system which hid 
existed previous to 1826. On a division, the motion wai 
negatived by a large majority,— the numbers being 22 foj^ 
and 122 against it. 

In the earlier pail of this day Sir Edward Knatchbvdl^t 
Bill for the amendment of the Beer Act was discussed itt 
Committee, and a long debate took place on an amend* 
ment, proposed by Mr. Warburton, for striking out thtfe 
pail of the first clause which prohibited beer bSing drank 
on the premises where it was sold. The amendment WM 
eventually rejected by a majority of 141 to 23. The fu^ 
ther discussion of the Bill was then postnoned to the Mh 
of July. At the evening sitting, a resolution moved by 
Colonel Evans for the repeal of such clauses of the Reform 
Act as required the payment of rates and in order 

to the exorcise pf the elective franchise, occasioned a short 
debate, but was negatived, on a division, by a majority of 
12 1 to 37. 

On the 20th, an interesting discussion took place in the 
House of Lords, on a motion made by Ixird vVharncliffe, 
for an address to the Crown, ])raying for the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire iiitp the state of prisons. It 
wSs stated by Viscount Melbourne, in tlie course of the 
debate, that a gentleman had some ^time ago been sent 
out by the Government to the United States, to obtaiii 
information with regard to the stale of prison diHciphne. 
and the result of the experiments which had been made 
in the application of secondary punishments, in that counr 
fry. This gentleman had now' returned to England, and 
his Lordship suggested that it would be better to defiar^ 
the consideration of the subject until a report from hinv 
winch was in preparation, should be on the table of tha 
House. Lord Wliariiclifte eventually withdrew his mo- 
tion. i 

This evening, in the House of Commons, Mr. G. W» 
Wood moved the second reading of the Bill for admitting 
Dissenters to the Universities; and Mr. Estcourt having 
moved that the Bill should be read that day six months* 
along and interesting debate arose. The Bill was sup- 
ported by Mr. Rice, I^rd Althorp, and Mr. Stanley ; but 
the latter Right Honourable Gentleman intimated thafj, 
from a recent alteration in the conduct of the Dissentei^ 
who had assumed a new ground, and a more violent tone, in 
opposition to the Established Church, he was not prepared 
to advocate their claims with the same zeal which he had 
expressed when he had some time ago declared his COUr 
currence in the Cambridge petition. The altered position 
of Mr. Stanley hiraseif gave considerable interest to this 
announcement of his prestuit \iows. ^ Mr. Estcourt’s 
amendment was negatived by a large majority. 

On Monday the 23d, Mr. Littleton, on moving the le- 
committal of the Irisli Tithes Bill, explained ceriain alte^-* 
ations w hich he proposed to make in that measure. Tkey 
consisted principally in the omission of the proYisiana frJr 
the eventual investment of the revenues of the Church in 
land. When the Right Ifonourable Genlkman had sat 
down, Mr. O'Connell ruse, and concluded a long speech 
by moving the following resolution That after any 
fiind.s which should be raised in Ireland^ in lieu of tithes, 
had been so appropriated as to provide aiiitably, consk 
dering vested interests and spiritw wants, for the Protest 
tants of the Estab^shed Cmireh of Ireland, tte iturpli|| 
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that t^inl^ed nhould he ^i^roflrkted fo the purpOMs ef 
public utility.” The tnPtien WAs lesisted by Minister*, and 
gave rise to an interesting debate, in nrnich the recent 
eiXplaTtations of the difibrent Members of the Gknremment 
3h regard to their views as to the appropriation of any 
surplus revenue that might be discovered to be incum- 
bering the Irish Church, were veiy freely canvassed. On 
the division, Mr. O’Connell’s resolution was negatived by 
a majority of 360 to 90. 

The House of Lords, which, as already noticed, had, on 
this evening, thrown out the Bill for the repeal of the 
Civil Disabilities of the Jews, was engaged on the 24th in 
discussing, incidentally, the claims of the Dissenters to 
admission at the Universities ; the subject having been in- 
Uoduced by some remarks offered by the feishop of Llan- 
daff, on presenting a number of petitions against the 
claims. From the tone of most of the speeches, it may be 
predicted that the Bill now in the House of Commons, is 
not likely to be favourably received by their Lordships. 

The morning sitting of the House of ‘Commons, this 
day, was chiefly occupied in the discussion of an amend- 
ment, proposed by Sir E. Wilmot, to the Prisoners’ Coun- 
«el Bill, which was negatived, on a division, by a majority 
of 32 to 25. In the evening, Mr. Ewart moved, alter a 
short speech, that the duties upon articles the jiroduce of 
the East Indies, should be reduced to an equality with 
those levied on the produce of other parts of his Majesty’s 
dominions ; but the debate was prevented from proceedin**- 
by 1 he House being counted out. “ ^ 

On the 25th. in the House of Lords, the Lord Chancel- | 
lor moved, that an address should be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, praying, that there should be laid before the House 
the First Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
mto the means of forming a Digest of the Criminal Law. 
His Lordship described the rej)ort as one of the ablest and 
most important documents ever presented to Parliament. 

Lord Chancellor afterwards stated, in reply to a ques- 
tion of the Duke of Cumberland, that he hoped to ho able 
to carry his bill respecting the non-residence of the clergy, 
through the House this session ; but that, as to the Plu- 
Talities Bill, he thought it would make very little differ- 
ence whether it was passed at the end of the present ses- 
sion, or early in the next. .Viscount Melbourne repeated 
the intimation, which had been before given by Ministers 
in the House of Commons, that the Irish Coercion Bill, 
which will shortly expire, will again be brought forward, 
with certain modifications. It will be introduced first in 
the House of Lords.— This evening the greater part of the 
time of the House of Commons w'as taken up in consider- 
ing the Highways Amendment Bill, the clauses of which, 
amounting to 113 in number, were successively discussed 
in Committee. 

On the 2Cih, the House resolved itself into a Committee 
on Mr. Poulter’s Sabbath Bill (that designated No. 2) 
and the several clauses were all jiassed, though divisions 
took place on some of them. The Game Law Amend- 
ment Bill was thrown out, on the proposition that it should 
be read a second time, by a majonty of 55 to 24. In the 
latter part of the evening, Mr. Wallace moved an address 
to his Majesty for the appointment of a Commissioner to 
inquire into the management of the Post Office and Packet 
service ; but the motion, after a short debate, was nega- 
tived without a division. Mr. Thicknesse then brought 
forward a motion, of which he had given notice, for a new 
and, as he contended, more equal assessment of the 
window duty; but afterwards withdrew it. A motion, 
made by Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood, for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the appointment and duties of his Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls in foreign slates, was also, after a short 
discussion, withdrawn. 


FRANCE. 

The French papers have contained few interesting facts, 
and have been almost entirely devoted to details of the 
current elections, and to matters connected with tlie nu- 
merous trials for open insurrection and other political 
effences. 

Tpiese jwmals wHh a very few exceptions con- 
of P®^p|s4paid by 'government, most violent in their 
and in their animadTersigins on 
MiemHpinVer deputies knovm to be attaobed to bis 


cause. This, fumerer, does miissM it 
return of a vast m^ri^ of wdcrale men, determined bs 
stand by his throne and prevent any new revolution. Tltie 
electrons that have b^en already announced show an im- 
mense preponderance of decide friends of the present 
government. A few moderate oppositionists have been 
returned, one or two absolutists, aim three or four repdb^ 
licans. 

To judge from the state of the public mind, as compared 
with the tone of the newspapers, tlje influence of thte 
French press should seem to be on the decline. The ge- 
neral wish of the nation is fbr peace at home, and men 
see, without emotion, the power of the King strengthened 
beyond the proper conSlitutional degree, hoping that so he 
be able to crush the Movvement party for ever. 

Since the fearful tragedy at Lyons, and the tmeute at 
Paris, in April, the tranquillity of the country has suffered 
no serious disturbance. 

The evil spirit of the Trades* Unions has, however, been 
again at its mischievous work, the journeymen dyers of 
Lyons having entered into a fresh combination againrt 
their masters. The w^oful ignorance of these men— their 
utter blindness to their own true interests, and the reck- 
lessness with which they seem always ready to venture 
life and limb on what is only a mistake in political eco- 
nomy, threaten the second city in France with ruin. The 
orderly part of the workmen are continually leaving Lyons 
to seek employment for their industry in less turbident 
places ;. and if the preseftt spirit prevails much longer, htfr 
commerce will be wholly transferred elsewhere. 

We rejoice to see that an increase J Imd increasing 
liberality of view, in relation to the free -trade system, 
obtains in Louis Philippe’s cabinet. By an ordonnance, 

{ xiblished in the ‘Moniteur* on the 3rd of June, old pro- 
libitions on the import and export of certain commodities 
are entirely ‘removed, and moderate duties on the imports 
fixed in their stead. The tonnage duties, levied on foreign 
ships in French ports, are also reduced. Cotton yam, or 
twist, is free of entrance, on payment of a reduced duty. 
Chain -cable, another great article of British manufacture, 
is to be admitted, at the same rate of duty as is paid for 
unwrought iron bai-s of the smallest size. 

The most important part of this document, however, is 
the plain assertion, made by the Minister of Commerce, 
that this removal of prohibition is only a step towards free 
trade. In the report which introduced the ordonnance, it 
is said, “ Our navy will no longer be]deprived of the power- 
ful advantage of the best iron cables that are made. If 
the duty imposed on the importation of these cables 
appears too high, it is so because we rnust not pass without 
precaution from entire prohibition to free entry : and, 
moreover ^ the prohibition being once abolished, the duty 
ran be settled, at any future time, in accorda?ice with the 
advantages of trade, ” 

The adoption of views and measures like these does more 
real honour to France than any of the battles in her 
splendid register ‘Des Victoires et ConquPtes.’ 

We are encouraged to hope, that the visit to England 
of M. Dupin, the President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and his friendly intercourse with the best of our public men, 
will not fail in producing effects beneficial to Doth coun- 
tries. In the meantime, it affords us great pleasure to 
remark that this observant and able gentleman has been 
much struck by the general good condition and conduct of 
our people. 

Lucien Bonaparte has put forth, in London, an address 
to ‘ The Frencn citizens, and members of the electoral 
colleges * in France. He begins by demanding justice, 
and the revocation of the sentence that proscribes all his 
family — he calls that friend to liberty, his brother N apoleon, 
“the man of the people” — he attempts to show that 
France has lost, instead of gaining, by the substitution of 
Louis Philippe for Charles X. — he deplores the wounds 
inflicted upon freedom — the anarchy that prevails hi 
Fnance, and then Iproposes, as a cure for all evils, the imme- 
diate recall of the Bonapartes,' who, he affirms, will unite 
with the true patriots attached to the ancient dynasty, the 
republicans of the convention^ the directory, and 4he con- 
sulate, the heroes of the empire, and, in short, with adl the 
good men of dd and foung France, in labouring to obtain 
the blessing of liberty and good government. According 
to Lneieii^ the only gevemiflent good ibr .Franee is a 
repnbHe. 





This curious document appeiured amons the advertise' 
ipihfi of the ^Monttug^Herw ' of Jum 




/ PORTUGAl^ 

It is ^ith great pleasure we announoa somethiqg like ^ the 
beginning of the end* of the unnatufal contest wat has ho 
long desolated this unhappy country. Santarem, so long 
the strong^hold of the Miguelites» surrendered to the Pe* 
droite army. After that event Don Miguel attempted to 
iretreat uix)n Elvas ; but his diminished forces were weak- 
ened by disease, and thinned by the rapid desertion of those 
who now considered his. cause desperate. Moreover, by 
'Cutck and well-concerted movemegts, he was pressed by 
Marshal Saldanha on one flank and by the Duke (fl'Terceira 
on the other. AJter some fighting, he was completely 
hemmed in and brought to bay at Evora. But his oVn 
personal valour never appears to have been great— he 
dreaded the unequal conflict, and proposed an armistice to 
Saldanha. The Marshal consented to suspend military 
operations until he should receive instructions from Don 
Pedro’s government at Lisbon. When those instructions 
arrived, they severely censured the forbearance of Sal- 
danha in allowing the Miguelites an hour’s delay, and 
rejected the proposed truce. Before Saldanha could move 
his troops to the attack, Don Miguel capitulated on such 
terms as he could procure. The personal preservation of 
hiniseiraud his followers was the first clause. He and his 
suite were to be allowed unmplestadly to quit the kingdom, 
and go on board an English, French, or Spanish ship, for 
any port in Eirroae 1^ might choose. All his honours, as 
a prince of the blood, w^ere to be secured to him, as also 
an annual income from Portugal of aljout 12,000/. sterling. 
The officers, and others who accompanied him, were to 
permitted freely to dispose of their property in the kingdom. 

Tlie conditions attached to these concessions. were— first, 
that Don Miguel should surrender to his niece, Donna 
Maria, all the crown jewels : — (these jewels were once the 
most valuable m tlie world, but it seems more than pro- 
bable that the collection has been reduced during the 
Prince’s straits for money) ; second, that he should rid the 
country of his presence within six days ; and third, that 
he should solemnly declare that be would never return to 
any part of the Portuguese dominions, or of the Spanish 
provinces, nor in any way concur in disturbing the tran- 
quillity of the Peninsula. When these terras were made 
known at Lisbon, they excited great dissatisfaction, as a 
very general feeling prevailed in that city that Don Miguel 
was treated with too much leniency. One party would 
have had him brought to trial to answer for his misdeeds 
and tlie loss of thousands of Portuguese lives ; and another, 
more moderate, would have had him so secured as to ren- 
der him incapable of doing future mischief. It was urged, 
with some reason, that no reliance could be placed on his 
Word or oath, and tha this ambitious, intriguing disposition 
was incorrigible. 

On the night of the 27tli of May, when Lisbon was illu- 
minated, and Don Pedix) and his family went in state to 
the Opera House, the more violent of the anti- Miguelites 
enacted a very disgraceful scene, and gave occasion to one 
of those ebullitions of temper and undignified displays for 
which the ex-Emperor seems to be unfortunately distin- 
fijuishcd. Cries that Miguel ought to be put to death — ^that 
those who spared him and sent him where he could prepare 
new plots, or at least revel in wealth and luxury, were 
traitors to the country, echoed through the house. A party 
of young men, who are described as being persons of con- 
dition, forced themBelvcs into a box close to the royal one, 
and called for the democratical hymn bf 1820, instead of 
the constitutional hymn of 1826. On this the Emperor 
came to the front of the royal box, and begged they would 
forbear, as the Queen waspresenL His interference only 
increased the tumult. Don Pedro then sternly addressed 
the rioters, telling them that they must respect the laws 
and good order— that if they did not, he would make them ; 
and, getting into a passion as he went on, he let drop the 
unroyal wo^ of canaillay or blackguards. Confusion was 
then at .its height, for while some of the audience cried 
^ Long live the laws ! Long live Pedro the Liberator I Long 
live the father of our Queen !* the rioters, exasperated at the 
tem eanailla, ahonted * Down with the lyrant f fltc. See. 
IW young Queen, terrified at the noise and the rage of 
her fiither, burst into tears* At last the military governor 


of Lisboji tumad the, rioters out of the boxes, and tolerablst 
tranquiUfty was restOvdd^ Ifie mm however,, it said to 
have booted the royal fSStf aa they rettrtd hoawward ki 
their carriages. » 

Such was thedecenf ,difiirM mamier, in whieh the final 
triumph over Don Migum waa oekbipted at the capital of 
Portugal. B . . . 

We would have spared our readers such offensive detaikH 
but that they give an insight into the character of Don 
Pedro and of certain of the ultra-liberal parties. 

On the 3 1st of May, Don Miguel embarked on boi^E 
British man-of-war for Genoa, being naturally disinclined 
to re-visit England. It is said he intends honouring Rome 
with his residence. 

On the same day the government ‘Chronica’ notified 
the elevation of Saldanha to the rank of a Marquis, with E 
pension so enormous for a country like Portugal, that wo 
fancy the amount will never be paid ; it also declared 
Tcrceira to be a relation-duke (Duque Parente), or of the 
blood royal ;,but this family adoption was made subject to 
the approbation* of the Cortes when they shall be assembled. 

The prize-money for the Miguelite squadron captured by 
the brave Napier has been fixed at 115,000/,, and the 
shares are supposed to be paid to the officers and men 
(nearly all English) by this lime. As the navy is na 
longer wanted, the foreigners will be dismissed, and only a 
few vessels re-commissioned by Portuguese officers and 
seamen. 

A Royal decree has abolished all the privileges and mo- 
nopolies of the Ojiorto Wine Company ; henceforward the 
cultivators may sell their grapes or their wiiic to whom 
they please, and at whatever price they can obtain. This 
is a wise measure, and like everything that sets tratfe 
more free, must produce beneficial effects ; but there is 
another decree of greater magnitude and of more question- 
able merit, namely, one that suppresses all the regular 
orders of monks in the kingdom. We, indeed, doubt not 
only the policy, ^bul the justice of this sudden sweeping 
measure ; ancf, at all events, such a measure should not 
be passed, in a country claiming to be constitutional, by the 
absolute decree of a Regent, signed only by himself and 
one of his ministers and creatures. If ever there was E 
subject that ought to have been discussed by the national 
Cobles, it was this. 

We subjoin tlie substance of the decree, reserving for an 
early occasion some remarks on the eflects it is likely to 
produce; — 

“ Art.i. All convents, monasteries, colleges, hospices, and 
establishments whatsoever, of monks of the regular orders, 
in Portugal, Algarve, the adjacent islands, and Portuguese 
dominions, whatever may be their denominations, instita- 
tion, and rules, are henceforth extinguished. 

“ Art. II. All the estates of these convents, &c., are in- 
corporated with the national domains. 

Art. HI. The sacred utensils and ornaments employed 
in the divine service are placed at the disposal of the 
respective ordinaries, to be distributed among the churches 
of their dioceses wdiich have most need of them. 

Art. IV. Each of the monks of the supiiressed con- 
vents, &c., shall receive an annual [pension for his sup- 
port, unless he receives an equal or greater income 
from a benefice or public employment. Tlie following are 
excepted : — 

“ ‘ a. Those who took arms against the legitimate throne, 
or against the national liberty. 

“ *h. Those who abused their ministry in the confes- 
sional or the pulpit, in favour of the usurpation. 

“ *c\ Those who accepted benefices or public employ- 
ment from the government of the Usurper. . , • 

“ *(/. Those who denounced or directly persecuted their 
fellow-citizens for their fidelity to the legitimate throne 
and the Constitutional Charter. « , tt 

“ * e. Those who accompanied the troops of the Usurper. 

" */. Those who, on the re-eslablishment of the au^o- 
rity of tlie Queen, or since, in the districts in which they 
resided, abandoned their servants, monasteries, 

“ Art V All laws and ordinances to the contr«ry are 
abolished.’ The Minister of Ecclesiastical Affiurs and 
Justice is charged with the execution of the decree. 

“ D. Panao, Duke of Braganza^ 

“ JoAQum Aktonio D’Aquiar. 

“ Palace da Necessidades, 2Stk May. 1834.” 

Many li^gueUtea have »0tunied Ho Xisboi^ since 
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.Son’f rdepMlurt, reiving on the pledged word of Bon 
Pedro that they should not be mcdested. The mob of the 
town have, however, killed some ten or a dozen of them in 
•dldblpod. Two of the murdered men were monks, and it 
jaaiml they were all individuals who had made themselves 
''obnoxious during Miguel’s harsh rule. Government has 
issued an earnest order to the proper authorities, to prevent 
the recurrence of these inhuman, disgraceful scenes, and 
has also made an appeal to the good feelings of the 
Portuguese, praying them to forget all past differences, and 
to consider each other as members of one great family. 
With the fierce passions and uneducated minds that belong 
to so large a portion of that nation, we fear that it will 
be Jong before this appeal is listen^ to. We hope, how- 
ever, for the sake of humanity, and the honour of the 
badge they wear, that the constitutionalists will not be 
hurried on, by the spirit of re*action and revenge, to 
anything approaching the cruelties, spoliations, and other 
severities, exercised by the now overthrown Miguelitc 
faction in their day of triumph and power. • * 


SPAIN. 

The entire ruin of Don Miguel's affairs, in Portugal, has 
relieved Spain from the dangerous presence, or neighbour- 
hood, of the absolute pretender, Don Carlos. That prince, 
with his family and a numerous retinue, fled for refuge to 
a British man-of war, ‘The Donegal,' which safely landed 
them at Portsmouth on the 18th of June, tlie anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo. It is said that the expatriated 
prince intends taking up his abode in the neighbourhood 
of London ; but wc suppose England will only be his 
temporary asylum. 

It IS not yet known how far his departure from the Penin- 
sula will affect the spirits and hopes of his partisans and 
the insurgents in the north of Spain. Some assertions are 
abroad, that the event was long expected, that a proclama- 
tion entreated his followers not to despair, but to continue 
to organize themselves, and that he (Don Carlos), their 
lawful king, would soon be in the midst of them. We are 
confirmed in the opinion we expressed some months since, 
that he is deficient in boldness and decision of character, 
And is not a man to carvd his way to a throne throhgh 
^eat difficulties. 

We fear, howeveT, his desperate part}' wdll prolong the 
stniggle, and keep a considerable tract of the Spanish 
Iringdom plunged in the horrors of civil warfare. The in- 
surgent army, in the north, is estimated as high as 20,000 
infantry, and lOoo cavalry ; but tliis force is much scattered. 
The recent conflicts, which have been sanguinary, though 
on the small scale of partisan warfare, arc said to have 
mostly terminated in their favour. The Queen is, however, 
now much strengthened, by the return from Portugal 
(where his services were no longer necessary to the con- 
stitutionalists) of GcneralRodil, with a fine corps rf'amtV, 
cheered W recent success, and stated to be devoted to her 
cause. This is one positive and great advantage that has 
resulted from the discomfiture of Don Miguel. 

The convocation of the Cortes has been fixed, by a 
royal decree, for the 24th of July next, or a month later 
than was contemplated when we last wrote. 

This decree, which was published in the Government 
Gazette, on the 24th of May, provides that an electoral 
junta shall be assembled, in each department, on the 20th 
of June, then to nominate two electors by baUot, which 
electors shall proceed to the capital town of their re- 
^e^iye province.s, and select the stipulated number of 
^Itouties for the Cortes, 

^ Jhe recent proceedings of the Queen Regent’s govern- 
fiKint seem to us to have ^en cautious and wisely moderate. 

ultra-liberal and impatient party, who would do what 
mnst be the work of years in a day, would ruin the coun- 
try, and tile cause of rational lib^y in it, were they 
permitted to guide affairs. 

A decree, appointing a censorship over the press, has 
Caused some discontent ; but another, conveying a re- 
modelled amnesty for all political offenders, without any 
exception or reservation whatever, has given unalloyed 
•»gJ»ction to the constitutionalists. 

The envoys of the northern courts have all left Madrid, 
liberal line of conduct 

fiM ^ court and nuuistiy. The oi^y am* 


I baasadors or ministers jtha^ renmnnj;e th^ English, 

! Portuguese, and Neapolitan! According to tne latest hem 
M. Martinez de la Rosa is to be the Speaker or President 
of the new Chamber of the Cortes, and his present post, 
as Minister for Foreigh' Affairs, is to be fillea by the Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of the Council of Castile. 

The Queen Regent’s government is about to enibree 
with great rigour a law passed against secret societies. It 
appears that in spite of the vigilance of the police, these 
conclaves meet in Madrid and most of the great cities^ 
and correspond with each other. They include a variety 
of political associations, but the most active of them ap- 
pear to be an ultra-liberal club, after the fashion of the 
Italian Carbonari, and an ultra-royalist Carlist associar 
tion, which may be compared to the Caldarari of Naples, 
the secret society created by the notorious Prince of 
efinosa, to counteract the Cfarbonari. The members of 
these associations are bound to secrecy by solemn oaths, 
and undergo a long, formal initiation. The Spaniards may 
be more tme to their oaths, but in Italy the governments 
became regularly acquainted with all that passed in the 
Carbonari vendite, through sworn members of the society, 
who were paid for that pui-pose. The quadripartite treaty 
mentioned in our last Retrospect as having been con- 
cluded between England, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
has been laid before the public. It relates wholly to the 
jiacification of the two Peninsular kingdoms, and is in- 
troduced by the following preamble 

“ Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, during the 
minority of her daughter, Isabella II., (Juoen of Spain, 
and his Imperial Majesty the Diik^of*Braganza, Regent 
of the kingdoms of Portugal and_the Algarves, in the name 
of Donna Maria II. : — 

^ “ Perfectly convinced that the interest and safety of the 
two crowns require the vigorous and immediate employ- 
ment of reciprocal efforts to put an end to hostilities, wiiicn, 
having been at first directea to the overthrow of the throne 
of her Portuguese Majesty, now afford support and protec- 
tion to the discontented subjects of Spain, their said 
Majesties, desirous at the same time of providing the means 
necessary for re-establishing peace and internal happiness, 
and of fixing the future prospects of the two countries 
upon a solid and reciprocal basis, have agreed to unite 
their forces, with a view to compel the Infante Don Carlos 
of Spain, and the Infante Don Miguel of Poitugal, to quit 
the domains of the latter kingdom. 

“ In pursuance of these conventions, their Majesties the 
Regents have applied to their Maj(‘sties the King of the 
French and the King of Gn at Britain and Ireland. These 
two last Princes, considering the interest they ought 
alw'ays to take in the safety of the Spanish' monarchy, and 
animated by the most ardent desire to contribute to the 
establishment of peace in the Peninsula as well as in Eu- 
rope ; and his Britannic Majesty, considering besides, the 
special obligations which emanate from his ancient 
alliance with Portugal, have consented to act as parties 
to the said treaty. 

“ To this effect their Majesties have api)oinlcd their 
Plenipotentiaries in the following order ; — 

(The names of Florida Blanca for Spain, Talleyrand for 
France, Palmerston for England, and Moraes-Sarmentov 
are then introduced). 

The following are the articles agreed upon by these 
Plenipotentiaries : — 

“ Art. J. His Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganzi^ 
in the name of Queen Donna Maria IT., engages to put in 
action all the means in his power to drive the Infante Don 
Carlos from the Portuguese dominions. 

" 2, Her Majesliy the Queen of Spain, on the application 
and request of his Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza, 
having, besides, very just and ve^ serious grounds of re- 
roach against the Infante Don Miguel for the support he 
as afforded the Infante Don Carlos of Spain, engi^ee 
herself to send into the Portuguese territory a sufficient 
number of Spanish troops to co-operate with those of his 
Imperial IVLijesty in compelling Don Carlos of Spain and 
Don Miguel to quit the Portuguese territory ; the Queen of 
Spain engaging, moreover, to support, on her own account; 
and without any charge upon Portugal, the Spanish troopr, 
which shfdl everywhere be received and treated in tne^ 
same manner as the troop? of his Imperial Majesty thA 
Duke of Braganza. And her Majesty engages to withdraw^ 
her troops from Portugal imxiiediat% after tha exptilsid4 
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Wb InCaJitej^ s1)iijll)e ftcedmpliiiUd; ;>M>heil t1i6 
preiehce ofth^se troops shall be no id^ger rtiitfired by her 
i^bst Faithful Majesty of Portugal. " 

V 3. It is Majesty' the King ofG^i^t Biitaih engq£;e8 tb 
eb‘operate» by employing a naval folrce to second the ope- 
rations and other measures rendered necessary by inis 
treaty. 

** 4. In case the co operation of France shall be deemed 
necessary by the high contracting parties, his Majesty the 
King of the French engages to do which his august 
allies shall in common accord determine upon. 

“ 5. The high contracting Powers have agreed ‘that, in 
Consequence of the terms of the preceding articles, a decla- 
ration shall be immediately issued, announcing to the Por- 
tuguese nation the principles and object of the present 
treaty ; and his Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganaa, 
animated with a sincere desire of effacing all remembrance 
pf the past, and of rallying around the throne of his daugh- 
ter the whole nation, declares his intention of publishing a 
general and complete amnesty in favour of all the subjects 
of her ^lost Faithful Majesty who shall, within a time to 
be fixed, return lo their allegiance. And the said Regent 
also declares it to be his intention to ensure to the Infante 
Don Miguel, as soon as he shall have left the Portuguese 
and Spanish territories, an income suitable to his rank and 
birth. 

“ f). Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, by this present 
article, declares her intention to eqsiire to the Infante Don 
Carlos, as soon as he shall have left the Portuguese and 
Spanish lerrilcyies, an income suitable to his rank and 
birtli. • • 

“ 7. This present treaty shall be ratified, and the rati- 
fications exenanged at London in a month, or sooner if 
possible.” • 

The treaty is dated London, the 22nd day of April, 1834. 
According to some French writers, this treaty* has ceased 
almost as soon as it was ratified, the departure from the 
Peninsula of both the pretenders rendering its provisions 
unnecessary. But, in fact, the pacification contemplated 
by the contracting parties is not yet acconiplisbed. A 
great part of the north of Spam is still in arms, and the 
Carlist Cliief, Zumalacarreguy, seems to be as bold and 
confident as ever. 


GERMANY. 

An event has occurred, \Nhich has excited less interest 
than we could have expected. The troops of the Emperor 
ef Austria have taken possession of the free town of 
Fraricfort. That city had been the scene of some disturb- 
ances, arising out of differences of political opinions 
among its inhabitants ; but these commotions were scarcely 
sufficiently serious to call for any ai'med interference; nor 
does it 'appear, from any article of existing treaties, that 
Austria had any right so to interfere. 

The city of Francfoit has issued a protest to this effect. 
Some of the papers published there have expressed an 
alarm lest the independence of Franefort shguld he anni- 
hilated, and the city incorporated with some neighbouring 
state. These fears are allayed, in some minds, by an 
assurance that Prince Metfernich declared lo its repre- 
sentative, at the Congress of Vienna, that the independence 
of Franefort should be respected. The advocates of the 
recent trade leasrue, and of the formation of a general 
System for the Germanic Imdy, are, liowever, constantly 
talking of the necessity of “simnlifying that body, by 
consolidating the smaller states.'* In* carrying such a 
system into execution, we may reasonaWy apprehend that 
the rights and inclinations of the “ smaller states ** may 
not be allowed sufficient weight. 

The Austrian Government has been negociating with 
Prince Milosch, on the truly important subject of the 
navigation of the Danube, or of that part of the river 
that runs through Servia. , 

The Congress assembled at Vienna nas, w’e suppose, 
closed its labours, for it was announced that the last pro* 
tocols were to be signed on the 12th of June. Some of 
the latter sittings of the ConCTess were very protracted; 
and as it is reported that the particular resolutions 
adopted at them will be made public at Fiancfort, they 
probably relate to the occupation of that city^ and the 
nite reserved fdr it The Luxembourg qu^su^, which 
ii known to have occupied part of the time of the diplo« 


matisis is suripoi^ddio jostwhevd they ‘found 

no definitive fcang^ifililit btiinjf agteed' upon. 

M. AncUlon has hebrf amuigtng. for Prussia, the diffe-^ 
rences that exist, relatiw' tin the frontier line between 
her duchy of Silesia and kinj^domr of Poland.' The^ 
Russian government, it ' shoidd wpear, is disposed to 
be liberal to Prussia in this respect. ^ It is suwowd that 
many similar differences, as to territory and lines of 
demarcation that exist within Germany^ that country of 
many governments — have been put in a train for arrange- 
ment during the sitting of the Vienna Congress. By next 
month we may probably have something more than con • 
jectures to offer on the decisions of this close body. 


EGYPT. 

Wb have received, in a letter from a friend at Cairo, • 
few interesting details of the improvements making hf 
Mehemet AU, and the general aspect of things in Egypt- 

The Pacha has accomplished many works of important 
utility, and is projecting others. The two branches of the 
Nile which inclose the Delta are to flow under two 
bridges, which are to be connected with each other, and 
with Suez on the Red Sea on the one side, and with Alex-' 
andria on the Mediterranean on the other, by means of a 
railroad. Our correspondent, however, regrets that the 
construction of these bridges, which will have to v/ithstand 
the -tremendous tide of the inundation, and w'hich occa- 
sionally must be closed by flood-gates, so as to retain the 
water above them sufficiently high to fill the canals Iw 
which the Delta and the adjacent provinces are irrigated, 
is committed to persons who have had very little pr^tieft 
in architecture. Each of these bridges is to be built in 
the neck of a peninsula, formed by abend of the river ; a 
new bed for the river is then to be cut across the isthmus, 
and the old bed round the peninsula is to be filled up. 

Our friend, while admitting that the country is in some 
respects improved — that during the last nine years civiliza- 
tion has made rapid strides in certain rpiartcrs — and that 
the manners and customs of the higher orders, particu- 
larly of the persons connected witli government, have 
become more and more assimilated to those of Christen- 
dom, regrets, on the other hand,* that the government has 
become more and more oppressive, and that the misery 
and the crimes of the lower classes have increased in pro- 
portion with that oppression. 

The aocounts wliieh have lately appeared from time to 
time in the English and other newspapers, and which have 
repre.sented the w hole of Egypt, and the masses of its 
population, as being in the most flourishing condition, ha 
accuses of gross exaggeration. He says that the pea- 
santry — that the people, properly so culled— are reduced 
to a degree of misery that can scarcely be conceived by 
those who have not seen it with their own eyes. We are 
emboldened, by the reports of several other English tra- 
vellers who have lately visited Egypt, to assert that ouc 
friend's picture of distress is a correct one. The Pacha’si 
officers, both civil and military , his numerous commercial 
agents (for Mehemet Ali, correctly speaking, is the only 
merchant in the land of Egypt), the many Europeans he 
has employed to carry on his internal improvements, and 
thp others who either directly or indirectly act as factors 
for the sale of his produce in the markets of Christendom, 
live in a prosperous, and, in some instances, even a sjilendid 
manner. His troops are also well equipped, and generally 
decently maintained ; but the aspect of prosperity doe^ 
not extend beyond these limits. All the rest of the popu- 
lation of Egypt seem sunk into one common condition of 
wretchedness. 

The native labourers, who are called Fellahs (a term 
answering to our old word viUanns, and which is almo^ 
equivalent to villain as a term of reproach), are not, it ii 
true, subjected to such various and frequent caprices m 
tyranny, as they were under the Beys and the Mamdukosi 
but they arc crushed by one steady, unvaiying lOdl wf 
oppression, which is only slower in ris operations, 
as sure to end in utter exhaustio|i and impoveriihment. 

There is one great fket, not to niemioii ^any minog 
ones, which is altogether pi^ad ^ na^tioqB pf a coun* 
try's prosperity, apd which seems, fa 'have escaped the 
attention of those who hiave dented thbmsdtes to the 
task of praising this edigtitraed go^mniei^ 

Ali. It is simply tMil the btaUished tW 



COMPANION TO THB NEWSPAFBR. 
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▼ery warst kind of monopoly all over Effypt. The fanner 
who produces com or rice, must sell all above a certain 
modicum to the government, and at a price fixed by the 
Fanha HmseJfi It is the same with cotton ; it is the same 
every species of produce that is sufficiently important 
*to figure in Mehemet Ali’s list of exports. As long as this 
abominable system prevails— but it must in time kdl itself 
—as long as government absorbs everything, though by 


JlW; 

means of disciplined armies it may keep Egypt, Nubia;^ 
and Syria tranouil— though it may cut oanals, throw 
bridges across them, and connect them by railroad#— 
thougij it may civilize some few hundreds of selected youths, 
and do sundry other things, it can never render those 
countries truly flourishing, nor effect what ought to be the 
end of all government — real civilization. 




CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


Jimufiry 9. Calcutta papers of this date bring the melancholy 
information of the loss of the * Lady Monro,* bound from Culrutta 
to Madras and Sydney. Tlie vessel, in addfriou to a valuable 
cargo, had, at tlie time of the fatal catastrophe, upwards of ninety 
persons on board, only twenty of whom were saved. The indivi- 
duals who survive the loss of the vessel are J. M‘C'osk, Ksq., of the 
Bengal infantry, one convict, and eighteen Lascars. Of the seventy- 
six iiersons who perished, nine were Kiiropean c»nviets, four Kuro- 
pean servants, nine native servants, and twenty-four Lascars; the 
remainder were European ladies, gentlemen, and children. 

May 9. The Ottoman Moniteur of this date contains a firman 
of the sultan for the orgauization of a new Turkish militia, for the 
purpose of providing, in case of war, a sufficient body of disciplined 
troops for the defence of the vast territories of the empire, and 
earrisoning the frontier fortresses, without in tlie mean time with- 
drawing from agriculture, trade, and the other branches of industry, 
too many hands, whereby the country would he impoverished, and 
the revenues of the state ho diminished. The Seraskier Pacha has 
been commanded to make, without dela}', all the necessary prepa- 
rations for organizing this new militia or national guard, which is to 
be distinguished hy the denomination of Redifii-asakiri-mansoueri- 
Mouhammedige. It is not to he constantly eiriboilied, but to bo 
assembled from time to time to receive instruction in military 
discipline and manuiuvres, and in the use of arms, so that in times 
of war there may be a sufficient force to join the regular troops in 
defence of the empire, when they will be clothed, fed, and lodged, 
and receive the same pay. This new system will, without inter- 
fering with the progress of the industry of the country, obviate 
the disastious consequences hitherto arising from a precipitate 
calling of iiumeruus bodies of men to take up arras, without exam- 
ining whether they are young or old, fit or unfit for military ser- 
vice, and without their being acquainted with the use of arms. 

23. This was the d.iy ajipointed for the celebration of the com- ' 
pletion of that giguntic iiiideVtaking. the Nene Outfall Cut; ‘and 
at the same time it was determined to present a handsome piece of 
plate to Tycho Wing,' Esq , thiough whose extitions the work has 
proceeded and been successfully finished. The plan was laid down 
by Mr, Rennie, who reported, in the year 1814, his opinion of the 
best direction of tlie cut, aud the result has been to render the 
drainage complete, and to scour out the Wisbeach river so effec- 
tually that vessels of 250 tons burthen can now ship goods at 
W'isbeoch, where, but a few years back, none but vessels of less 
than 60 tons could penetrate. Nearly 1 500 acres of marsh land 
have been embanked from the sea, and are now nearly all of them 
iu cultivation, and about 6000 acres more are rapidly becoming fit 
for inclosiirc. In consequence of the more rapid discharge of the 
Upland floods through the Nene Outfall, the danger of inundation 
by a breach of bank is incalculably diminished to the fens on each 
Bide of the river Nene, between Peterborough and Wisbeach. The 
value and security of the lands in Moretou’s Learn Wash, con- 
taining about 3500 acres, and even of the upland meadows beyond 
Peterborough, is much increased, for the purposes of summer 
grazing or mowing. The north level, containing 48,000 acres, 
and situate in the contiguous parts of the counties of Cambridge, 
Northampton and Lincoln, is the first great division of the fens 
which has proceeded to avail itself of the advantages thus placed 
within its reach. Tlie expense of executing the Nene Outfall has 
been about 200,000/., that of the north level drains about 150,000/. 
The present Duke of Bedford has been the great patron and pro- 
moter of both undertakings. 

24. The ‘ Ami de la Charte * of Nantes states, that on this 
evening that town was visited by a tremendous storm of thunder, 
lightniiig, hail, and rain, which did immense damtge, the extent 
of which could not be easily ascertained or calculated. It raged 
also in many of the surrounding communet, entirely destroying the 
fhiits, and greatly damaging the other praductions of the earth, 
breaking innumerable {laiies of glass, and throwing down walls and 
buildings. At R^z^, in particiuar, a large maaufiictory was carried 
away, and a great many men narrowly escaped perishing. We do 
not, however, find that any lives have been lost. One hailstone 
was taken up which was found to weis^ between four and a half 
and five ounces. 

^ thirty families at Axminiler were deprived of 
destruction, through fire* Of a fong range of 
church. This Calamity occurred dwiitg divtae 
alphas occastoned very eonsideraUe ffiatress. The Bre 
Vieila (Hit w a bakef^s ' hoase, by which that and twenty othier, 


houses were destroyed. Fortunately the wind was in a favourabler 
quarter, or it is apprehended that full half of the town would have 
been consumed. 

/un(‘2. At the Salford intermediate sessions, on Monday, twelve 
men und lads were tried for the riotous attack on Mr. Thompson’s 
premises at Oldham, when eight of them were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment, varying from six to eighteen months, and four of 
them were acquitted. At the sanio sessions, Daniel Briefly and 
James Taylor (trades’ unionists) pleaded guilty to an indictment 
charging them with having, together with other persons unknown, 
entered into a conspiracy for the purpose of administering unlawful 
oaths, and were orderecf to enter into their own recognizances of 
50/. each to abide the judgment of the court when called upon. 

4. The * Echo de Rouen ’ states, that several villages of the 
canton of Boos having been lately annoyed by the presence of 
wolves, a hue-and-cry took place on Sunday in a wood contiguous 
to the commune of Yonarve, the result of which was the discovery 
of seven cubs about a monfh old, which were taken and destroyed,, 
blit no full-grown animal was met with. It is siippoRod that the 
father and mother of the litter took to flight ttn Clearing the pur- 
suers apjirouch. 

5. This morning, at an early hour, a considerable number of 
workmen, principally consisting of excavators, were put into employ 
by the surveyors and contractors who are engaged in tlie intended 
railroad, to be termed the London and Birmingham one, which 
will commence from the Ilampstead-ioad, C.unden-town, close ta 
the bridge over the Regent’s Canal, and will pass within about 
one hundred yards of the gardens of Chalk Farm Tavern, Tim 
road will then incline to the right, leaving Primrose Hill on tho 
left, which is entirely avoided, and afterwards proceed through 
the farms of Messrs. Rhodes, Wdberforce, and Balkus, until 
it airives at Kilburn Wells Tea Cardens, Kdgeware-road. The 
carnage road in the Kdgeware-road, Kilburn, ns well as the new 
north one, will bo aichcd, and supported by twelve substantial 

I arche.s. The works will lie carried on at the same tune in vanoim 
' paits. The ground for the intended railroad is being railed oft 
through the fields to Kilburn by strong wooden fencing. An im- 
* mense number of imidements, consisting of wheelbarrows, new 
planks, and every dcscniitiou of articles used by excaviilors, have 
arrived for the undertaking. A number of tall powerful country- 
men have been engaged as excavators. The length of time before 
it is completed, it is understood, will be four years. 

7, As some labourers in the employ of the Rev. E. Goddard, of 
Chffe Pypyard, were removing earih on the summit of the hill 
forming the north boundary of Broad Town Fields, they discovered, 
a few inches below the surface of the sod, some human skeletonf 
of gigantic stature. By removing the earth with great cure the 
I workmen were enabled to expose the skeletons to perfect view. 
They were lying with the feet towards the east, but the skulls and 
several bones of each appear to have been fractured. A surgeon 
of the neighbourhood was of opinion, from the muuldeniig appear- 
ance of the lx>nes, that ffiey were of great antiquity. The jilace 
where they were found is contiguous to a Roman station, where 
other skeletons have heretofore been discovered, with several ancient 
weapons or implcmentf of warfare buried with them. An iron 
point of an arrow was also found on this occasion near one of the 
skeletons. Such was the curiosity excited hy the discovery, that 
crowds of persons visited the spot on the following day, and al- 
though care had been taken to cover up again these relicts of mor- 
tality, the earth was'removed by some ot the visiters, the skeletona 
disturbed, and most V;f the bones have since been tnkifn away.-— 
Devizes Gazefte. 

9. In pursuance of a notice circulated round the metropolis, 
calling a ]>ublic meeting to be held at five o’clock on Monday, at 
the National Exchange Bazaar, Charlotte Street, Fitzrojr Square, 
of the trades’ unions and their friends, to take into conHitleration 
the cause of the industrious classes, in consequence of the new 
position in which they are placed by the declaration of (h& 
master tailo-) and manufacturers over the kit^dom not to 
employ any unionists, a vast number of mechanics of variona 
grades collected ; but it was not until half-past six that the chair 
was taken by a delegate of the nante of Goldspink, who addressed 
the meeting, enjoining- them to set peaceably, when Mr. Owen 
proMsed a string of rosoHttiotis 'kidmive of the feelings of ffiH 
working eloetes respecting tiio conduct of certain worknm, wlio^ 
the first sptnker sim, htad signed away their birthright hi cotne- 
quence of itmoliiik 
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Mitition to call a grand meethig of all classet throughout England 
OA a day hereafter to he fixed, to take into ooiMsdvratian their op- 
preseed and atanring coaditloii. The leeolutioua were put ieriaitm, 
and, alter coiuiderable debate^ carried unaaimoualyi when the 
meeting separated. * 

10. Tuesday. — ^Thif being the day appointed for the ceremony 
of the installation of the ]>uke of Wellinc^on ae Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, the city presented considerable animation 
and bustle at an early hour. The Di^ke of Wellington, the Duke of 
Cumberland, and several illustrious and distiuguished pers<mage8 
arrived on Monday. A little before eleven o'clock, a lung procM- 
aion, with the Diiko in his robes of office, set out from University 
College, and advanced up the High Street, which was crowded 
with spectators, and then turning down by St. Mary's Church, by 
the side of which a scatfold had been eActed fur the accommoda- 
tion of the visiters desirous of seeing the procession, proceeded to 
the theatre. Tlie splendour of the dresses (among which the 
blemen's, richly laced with gold bars, and the habits of the heaas 
of houses, being scarlet with black velvet sleeves, were highly con- 
spicuous) made it a very gay scene, and the cheering with which 
it was accompanied gave it additional interest. In the theatre 
cheers were given fur the Duke of Wellington, and three more 
for his Grace as Chancellor; the name of Earl Grey was received 
with disapprobation ; that of the Lord Chancellor with a few 
cheers ; and the bishops with almost appalling shouts. The Duke 
of Cumberland, Lord Wynford, and Lord Lyndhurst, were received 
with applause. Shortly after eleven o'clock the inucessiuii entered 
the theatre, the Duke dressed in his splendid rolHiH as Chancellor, 
aud the Vice-('hancellor and doctors in their robes of office. The 
noblemen who followed wore military or naval uniforms, in the 
Duke's train came the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Muntagu,Lord 
Apsley, Lord Hill, Lord Mahon, SirG. Murray, Sir II. Ilardinge, 
Sir T. Acland, Siv l^Ii^glis, Mr. E^icourt, Sir C. Wetherell, Drs. 
Burton, Fox, and Rowley, and a number of heads of houses. There 
were eleven raeiiihersof the Episcopal Bench present, among whom 
Were the Aichbishups of Canterbury, York, and Armagli ; the 
Bishops of Oxford, Worcester, Exeter, Gloucester, Llanduff, anfl 
Barhudues. When the cheering had subsided into silence, the 
Duke of Wellington, as Chancellor, opened the bufciness of the 
Convocation in a short Latin siK'ech, by stating that it was ''con- 
vened to confer the degree of Doctor of f^aws, Honoris cansJL^ upou 
aevcral mdiviiluHls of rank and distinction whom lie named. The 
names of the Dukes of Buccleucli and Ncwca.stle, the Karls of 
Wuichelseu, and Sir J. Scarlett, were received with thunders of 
applause, .^fter the Chancellor had gone through the list once, he 
went through it a second time, and after each name on proposing 
the admission, said, Placctne vohis Domini Doctores, placetne 
vobia M.igistri The Convocation replied with one voice — 
** Placet.” This ceiemony over, Dr. Phillimore, as Professor of 
Civil L.iw, presented the incepting doctors, llie new-iURde doctors 
then took thoij seats amid the cheers of the audience, and the 
public orator delivered the Creweian Oration. There were several 
very well-turned compliments iu it to the Duke of Welliugton, an 
eiilogium on the Duke of Cumberland, and also a panegyric on the 
bishops. After this oration was concluded, the Latin iwem which 
gained the (ni.incellorw medal this year, was recited by its author, 
Sir. Kensington, of Trinity College. The subject is — “ Cicero ah 
exilio retlux Kuniain ingreditur.” It was received with great a{>- 
plau.He. Tlien Mr. Anstice, lute student of Christ Church, and 
now the Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, Lon- 
don, delivired liis Prize Essay on the influence of the Roman 
conquests upon literature and the arts in Rome.” At its close, the 
Chancellor, who spoke hit Latin orations with much emphasis, 
terminated the proceedings of the Convocation by declaring '' Dis- 
solvimus hanc Convocationem.” The procession reiurne«i to Uni- 
versity College, and, on their arrival at the college, the diffiirent 
members who formed the procession took leave of his Grace, and 
separated for the colleges to which they belonged or were invited. 
In the afternoon the concert in the theatre was attended by a host 
of ladies, gownsmen, and strangers. The Duke was present for a 
aliort time, and war again received with enthusiastic cheers, which 
vvere repeated on his departure. It was half past seven when tlie 
assembly dispersed, and thus closed the business and interest of 
tlie installation day. t 

Wednesday . — At eleven o'clock the Duke proceeded in his state 
carriage to the Clarendon Printing House, and thence entered the 
theatre, followed by Uie visiters of distinction, bishops, heads of 
houses, proctors, &c. The under-graduates, as on the preceding 
day, called out the names of various heads of the government and 
the High Church party, most of the former of which wr«re received 
with hisses aud groans, and the latter with acclamations. The 
Chancellor opened the Convocation, by stating that it was called 
for the puriHise of conferring honorary degrees on several noblemen 
fmd gentlemen whom he named. The University having sigmfied 
its assent to the proposition of conferring these degrees upon 
them, Dr. Phillimore proceeded as before to present them to 
the acceptance of the Chancellor ; and in so domg he made a 
Latin speech in their praise. When Lord Encombe was pre. 
•ented, Lord Eldon was much ofl^ted, and shed tespi of ioy at 
the honour conferred on his grandson. The Instoilotioa Ooe was 


then performed, set to music by Dr. Crotch, Professor of Music to 
the University. It is described as: calculated to increase the 
re])utation already acquired by that eminent musician. After the 
Ode, Mr. Scott of Christ Church recited the Chancellor’s Priza 
Essay m Latin, which was much applauded. Sir R. Newdi gate’s 
Etighsh Verse Prize had been gained by Mr. Arnold of Wailham, • 
who also read his composition from the rostrum with immense 
effect. Tlie subject is, ‘ The Hospice of St. Bernard,* and the 
poem was much applauded. Several other complimentary odes 
upon the Duke’s achievements were also recited. The Convoca- 
tion was then dissolved. There was afterwards a concert, which 
commenced at four o’clock and lasted till eight, A ball at the 
Star Inn concluded the amusements of the second day. 

Thursday — ^This morning the Bishop of Oxford preached in SL 
Mary's Church, for the benefit of the RoflcUffe Infirmary, beforw 
the Chancellor, the V ice-Chancellor, and the noblemen and gentle* 
men recently made doctors. The edifice was crowded to refuetionj 
and the heat so overjsiwering that many were obliged to leave be- 
fore the sermon was finished. The concert iii the theatre at three 
o'clock was attended for a short time by the Dukes of Wcllingtoa 
and Cumberlaiffi, who retired with the Chuucellur's suite to dine 
with the President and Fellows of St. John’s College. 

10. The Betsey arrived at Liverimol on Tuesday last, with a 
cargo of tea (nearly 2200 chests) from Dantzic. This is the first 
cargo of tea Imported into Liverpool, and it is consigned to Messrs*. 
Rathbuiie, Brothers, and Co. It is imported under the new act^ 
which says that tea may be im[iorted into any port of Great Britain 
and Ireland from a port or {dace to the eastward of the Cajm of 
Good Hope. Daiitzic i.s fifteen miles to tlie Cii-stward of the Cape^ 
and some enterprising merchant has availed himself of the per- 
mission of the act to import tea from the Baltic. The arrival of 
the first cargo of tea excited quite a sensation on the Liverpool 
Exchange. It lias been since stated, however, that the tea boa 
been seized on the ground that the act s{>ecifios east of the Cap» 
with certain qualifications, and that Dantzic does not come withui 
them. 

12. On this d»iy, pursuant to annual custom, the children be- 

longing to the different charity schools of the metro{K)hs, and th© 
surrounding disincts, attended divine worship at St. Paul s cathe- 
dral. The number of children, both male and female, ranged 
round upon the vast decagon under the dome, could not be 
than from 8000 to 10,000; and it was com{mted that the whol© 
assemblage within the walls of the sacred edifice comprised about 
ir),000 souls. The Bishop of Chester preached iqion the occ.ision, 
taking fur his text the 13th chaji. of Matthew, 38th verse. “ The 
good seed are the children of the kingdom , the tares are the children 
of the wicked.’' •’ 

13. The ‘ Leeds Mercury’ thus narrates the progress of the Leeds 
Trades’ Union towards that complete dibsolidion which took {ilaca 
this day : — On Monday, the iinionistH assembled, as usual, on 
Ilunslet Moor, abused the inuster.s, the ‘ Leeds -Mercury’ aud its 
correspondents, and resolved never to sign the declaration. Tues- 
day, the jiay-day, however, jinKliiced a great change of tone. A 
siiiall sum of money being in hand, the committee paid those of tha 
men whose seceNsiou they most feared, 2s. 6d. each, including th© 
men wht) had been in the employ of Messrs. Sheepshanks and Co., 
though these had only been standing a week ; while the poor fel- 
lows who had been out .*1 month, including a great majority of the 
^ hole, received not a farthing. What followed is characteristic: 
the men who had got jinid were the first to run and sign the de- 
claration renouncing the Union, and Messrs. Sheepshanks soon 
had their mill full of hands. Another meeting took place on 
Hunslet Moor on the Wednesday, but the rain, aud the cause still 
more dam{>ing, nxluced the attendance to a few hundreds. Still 
there were big words ; aud a declaration, vowing inviolable attach- 
ment to the Unions, whatever might be the consequences to the 
masters, was agreed upon. But when signing was talked aboiit^ 
the men ran aud signeil the wrong document — namely, that re- 
nouncing the Union! In short, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
yesterday, there was a race among the aj)j>lic.ants at the mills ; and 
we regret to say, great numbers who applied for work will not b# 
able to obtain it, owing to the depresseil state of trade, and to tht 
numbers from other trades and other places who have been take* 
into the mills during the strike. About forty-five mills and dieN- 
iiig shops have been stuuding, but nearly all are now at work agaiiL 
The masters having comidetely triumphed, we trust^y will Uf© 
their victory generously, and not suffer the slightest leeling of 
sentment towards a class, or towards individuals, to sully it. 

14. The pole of the Criterion, Brighton coach, broke this afteVr 
noon when passing over Lojidon bridge, in conaequence of te 
coachman suddenly pulling up to avoid ruuntug over a peropo tm 
horseback, who was crossing before the leaders. Tbie horeMbo- 
came unmanageable, and set off* iff full ape^. The h^wdicdiMlg 
attempts of persons in the road to stop them,increeMdfh&' Inghti 
and the coach was finally upset at StoneMaudy by which Sir W- 
Cosway, Bart., who was on the hex, woe^^^eikoi^y ipjuredlhall 
he died within fifteen minute^ and Mr. T^dhuitlef, of Eaitcfaeafu 
had his thigh broken. Sir llVilUatff Coawey* pmiy jearp since, hM 
both his thighs broken hy a similar aefideat near TemplsHham 
which prevented his mainiage with dangh^ of AdMiroI ham 
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ColliiMood, to whom he haJ been lecreUry while in the naval 
sert^ At last election, Sir Williahi wae u^ueeeeaful 
jiuu^dfite lor East Kent, iu which he had coneideHiable^^tatei. 

56. Destructive Fire in Bishopsgate S/ree/.^A moit alarming 
^ tad deetructive fire broke out in Bishopsgate Str^t about two 
o’clock this morning, which in little less than two houn and a half 
reduced eight liouses to a heap of ruins, together with nearly all the 
property they contained, and had nearly proved fatal to the lives of 
aeveral families. 

18. At six o’clock this morning, the Admiral Buperintendent’s 
yacht was dispatched to the Donegal for the purpose of conveying 
on shore Dun Carlos's family and suite. At a quarter beforo seven 
o'clock, the Donegal was seen to ** man yards, ^ and a royal salute 
of twenty-oue guns was fired from that ship, «when the party em- 
barked oil board the yacht. Captain Fanshawe accompanied the 
illustrious strangers, who, on landing at Sally Port-stairs, were re- 
ceived with a second salute of twenty-one guns from the Platform 
Battery. A captain’s guard of honour was drawn up in tho street, 
and the marine band, as the Prince and Prince^ entered the post- 
carriages which conveyed them to their apartments in High-street, 
struck up ** God save the King.” Though an early hour, seven 
in the morning, the platform was crowded with well-dressed people. 
I8ir F. Maitland, the superintendent, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, 
Captains Uarcourt, Codiiugton, and others, paid their respects at 
twelve o'clock. Sir Frederick Maitland is the same distinguished 
officer who received Napoleon Buonu])arie on board the Bellcro- 
phon ill Basque Roads. — Portsmouth Paper. 

22. Such was the intensity of the heat of the atmosphere at two 
o’clock yesterday afternoon, that the therm umeter stood at 77 in 
the shade. Severe losses have been incurred by stage-coach pro- 
prietors during this and the preceding day. Upon the Greenwich 
road, three horses dropped down dead on Friday, between three and 
five o’clock. 

Dr. Doyle . — The celebrated Catholic prelate. Dr. Doyle, died, 
after a lingering illness, at his house near Carlow. Another Ca- 
tholic bishop, Dr. W aldron, died on the 27th of May, in consequence 
of an accidental fall down stairs in his own house. 

Dennis ColUns . — Dennis Collins, tho old sailor who was trans- 
ported to Vail Diemen's Land for throwing a stone at the King 
when at Ascot races, three or four years ago, died at Port Arthur 
on the 1st Nuvemlier. in consequence, it is said, of his fixed deter- 
mination to refuse all necessary nourishment, althuugh the best 
diet that the settlement could afford was daily offered to him. 

Maurituui. — It appears that the islaud of Mauritius was, on the 
20th of January, visity^l by a violent hurricane which occasioned a 
considerable loss of life and property. The Government sub- 
ycribed 1000 sacks of nee and 5000 dollars to be distributed among 
the poor surviving inhabitants. Tiiere was besides u large public 
■ubscription. Subsequent iiifoimation, dated March 18, states, 
that sixty ves.sels were at that island in wout of freight, and that, 
in consequence of the great scarcity of produce, from thirty-five to 
forty would be obliged to proceed without cargoes. 

Trinidad . — Advices from Trinidad state that the colonists there 
were discussing the propriety of receiving into that island 20,000 
emancipated Africans, proposed to be sent to that colony by the 
mixed Commission at the Havaniiah. 

Jamaica. — Late accounts from Jamaica state that severe storms 
of hail and rain had been experienced there during the latter part 
of April, by which the coffee blossoms had suffered considerably ; 
in other re8i>ects, the crojis were favourable, and the island was 
healthy. The Governor-General, the Marquis of Sligo, had pro- 
mulgated a plan for the formation of an efiicient police, which had 
been satisfactorily received, and some of the leading jilauters and 
proprietors were discussing a proposition fur encouraging the set- 
tlement of moral and industrious Eurojicans in Jamaica. Symp- 
toms of insubordination had been displayed by the slaves of Spring- 
garden estate, Portland, but the circumstance was not considered 
of any great imjiortance. 

Drmfraro.— Demerara papers of the 26th of April contain ac- 
counts of tl^tate of that colony, which, taken altogether, are not 
UBsatisfacto^. Allusion is made in them to the recent establish- 
ment of district criminal courts, wliich, it Is »aid, promise to become 
an inestimable benefit to the community, by the enforcement of the 
due observance of , the law, aqd the insurance of due obedience 
from the labouring population. It is a general source of complaint 
that the negroes will nut work without coercion. Owing to the 
Umg continuance of dry weather, it was ftuured that the sugar crop 
would fall very short. 

iBy Demerara pmrs to the 10th of May, it appears this tthe 
Mlony was still suffering from the dry weather^ which had almost 
destroyed the crop of plantains, tho main sul^steuce of the la- 
■Plirari, and that other provisions had become very scarce and dear. 
X^ppaemr of Britudi Guiana had issued a jiroclamation to tite 
■QMjfei)! the united colonies (Demerara and jrorbico), oxidainiQg 
to wPp the classification of prodials and uon-prodials^ with a visw 
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principally to remove an impnesaion on the minds of the carpealm 
coopers, Ac., inched to estataS) that^dey would he dialed ^ 
prsedials, and themfore h^e their term of apprentieeshll) cobfins# 
to fouf years. The Governor added soiue very good advice to the 
negroes, as to their behaviour in their new cortditiou. At Berbice* 
it appears that on plstttation “ Providencot’* corn flour had been 
ground by machinery attached to a steam-engine. 

Steam-Communie^ion with fndia.'^'Wa are glad to obaenro thaf, 
on the motion of Mr. C. Grant to institute an inquiry into the sub- 
ject of steam-communication with India, a select committee of the 
House #f Commons has been granted, to collect evidence, ai^ to 
report on the best means of effecting an object which is admitted 
on all hands to be extrennely desirable. The present aspect of so- 
ciety, both ill Europe and in Asia, cannot be contemplated with 
indifference by those who are interested in the improvement and 
h^SppiiiesB of mankind ; and a measure which would give increased 
facility to our intercourse with the East must be considered to be 
eminently calculated to promote those objects. It would not only 
prove of great utility to private interests, hut would bring an acces- 
sion of political anil commercial power which would unite England 
more firmly with those distant possessions which, as integral parts 
of tho empire, can be better maintained by the exercise of a paternal 
policy, than the despotism of the sword. Facility of intercourse 
would fix more of the public attention on the affairs of the Ea^ : 
it would bring hack from the shores of India an energetic and in- 
telligent race of goverument servants, who would support and advo- 
cate the interests of the native.s against false opinions and unjust 
measures, geiierateilin this country oy ignorance, prejudice, or self- 
interest ; and it would ultimately help to reconcile a conquered 
people to the yoke of riders, whose dominion should have a more 
firm foundation in the affections than in the fear^ of the governed# 
There are other reasons that render it ofstifi greater importance, 
arising from tho increased means it would hold out of augmenting 
our political and mercantile influence in Egypt, Syria, the banks 
qf tho Euphrates, and in Persia, through a more constant inter- 
course with our agents on all sulijects of interest connected with 
those countries, and the opportunity it would ojien to us of famiLi- 
ariziiig the natives with the character and operation of onr freo 
iiislitutioiiK. Since we have withdrawn our agents from the Red 
Sea, and tho shores of Arabia, the native commerce between those 
couiitrie.s and India has decreased progressively ; but a more regular 
and permanent communication with the Arabs would encourage 
the spread of commerce, and inspire their Sheikhs with the fear of 
the discovery and reprisal of any acts of piracy such as they have 
been iu the practice of committing upon the boats that navigate to 
that quarter from the coast of Giizerat and Katewar. Whether 
the Qommimicution be established via Egypt and the Red Sea, or 
by Syria, the Euphrates, and the Persian Gulf, it must be followed by 
certain, ultliough not by equal, advantages; and while our Russian 
rivals are labouring to weaken our power in the East, it is of maiii- 
fe.st necessity that ue Hbould arm ourselves with a weapon of de- 
fence that promises to break the strength of our opponents. — Atlas, 

Law for PoliticalJoitrnals in No pfriwlichl journal, unless 

it be exclusively dedicated to the arts, literature, and science, is 
henceforth to be circulated in Spain without a licen.se from the 
Queen, The editors must individually possess a pcciiniaiy qualifi- 
cation, equivalent to that which entitles a citizen to exercise the 
elective franchise. They must, moreover, deposit a certain sum 
by way of security for the payment of fines which they may incur ; 
and, besides nil this, their journals are to be subjected to a previous 
censorship. The quantity of matter disapproved of by the censor 
is not to be indicaU^d by blanks or asterisks, as was the case in 
France under the former regime ; and offences against this decree 
are to be punished by fine, and by removal from the culprit's place 
of residence to a distance of not less than twenty leagues. 

Captain Captain Ross has arrived at Copenhagen, where 

he has it in view to engage some Greenland seamen, preparatory 
to another expedition towards the frozen regions. At Copenhageot 
Captain Ross had tlie honour to be presented to the King. 
remained there threS days. He iulends, it is said, to have somd 
ships built of deal iiivSweden and Norway, and with these vessels^ 
which, on account of the pliability of the material, are peculiarly 
qualified for voyages' among the ice, to go to the North Pole. 
He had become intimate with M. Kale, an enterprising man, 
who hod an opportunity of doing him some service in Greenland, 
in which country M. Kale intends to form a private establish- 
ment; and .he expects that, in the almost unknown spot which 
he has selected, he shall obtain abundance of fish and wild fold 
of all kinds. The merchants are much interested about the under- 
taking, ns tli trade to the north, and especially to Iceland, sinod 
it has been made free, has greatly increased in extent and im* 
portaneb# 
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CIVIL AND POLITICAL DISSENSIONS IN 
SWIT/KKLANJ). 


tradeand manufactures hadlono; Wen established, aswasthe 
case especially at Zurich and Basle, might keep in its hand9 
a strict monopoly of several branches of commerce, and 
forbid competition to the country people. The coiintiy 
people were also excluded from most offices in the Churen 
or State. Tl^ey on the other side paid hardly any taxes, 
except to supply'their oviui mumtipal expenses. But they 
were obliged to do military duty at the reipiest of the city, 
and were subject to the courts both civil and criminal, 
appointed by the latter, and to obey tlie general laws 
made by the citizen legislators. Such was the condition 
of most of the Swiss republics, and thus the name and 
the furnis of a republic were found united with the exercise 
of real absolutism over a gi enter jiart of tlie population. 
The hcadine.ss, good sense, and honesty of the Swiss con- 
trilmted, for a long time, to smooth the feelings of dissa- 
tisfaction ; yi‘t oecasional and partial insurrections took 


The tw'o-and-twenty Cantons, or independent repubiies, 
which compose llie Swiss Confederaft'y, may be di\ ided into 
two great classes, differing from each other in tlieir form j , 

of society, aiKl'in^tht spirit of tlieir institutions. Tlic i place among the peasantry of several districts against the 
lirst order or class, which is the oldest, and in which Swiss ! towns, which ho\ve\er weie speedily suppressed, and then 
liheitv originated, consists of tlie little mountain cantons, j tlie penal code, which w^as that of the Gothic ages, w'as 
namely— Scluwtz, Xhilerwalden, Zug, Glarus, Appenzell,*,' put m full vigour agamst the revolted, and torture, cinel 


and the Orisons. These are chiefl) jiastoial ; cattle con 
stitutes their wealth, altliougli agiicullure i?> to some 
extent attended to in the valle>N, and mamilacturcs have 
l)een established in .some districts. The manners and 
habits of the jieople are conforniahle totlu* nature of their 
]»revniliug occupations and means of subsistence. They 
are simple, independent, contented with litlhs attached 
to their mountains, pious and unso]diisticatcd. Then 
ideas are necessarily conlraeted within a nariow s])an. 
Their government is pure democracy — all the men of age 
asseniiile once a yea’’, to the number of several thousands, 
in a field or other public iilace, ami there elect oi confirm 
Iheir niagistiates, vote the sup]dies, and decide uj»on 
other (juestions of geneial import anee. The emrent 
business of the year is transacted b) «eveial councils, the 
rnembeis of which are generally eonfirmed on the expira- 


niodes of death, and long imiirisonmcnt, were not spared 
by the republican triumphant rulers. But fortunately 
things came but seldom to such extremes. 

During tlie last thirty years several concessions were 
made by the towns to the country people. Alter tVie 
general ]>eace in 1H14, new' constitution^ were framed, by 
wbieh a certain proportion of country representatives 
were adniitU’d into the legislative council. The canton 
of Bjisle, where the most serious ahstinbanees have taken 
jdace, may serve as a specimen of these new airange- 
inents and modifu’ations, which, as it ot]en happens, have 
.satisfied no one, because old rancour and recL*nt violence, 
and the selfish passions of men have interfered on both 
sides to pi event conciliation. 

By tlie Constitution of Jsi 1, llio Great Council, or legis- 
lative assembly' of Basle, consisted of i.V4 members, chosen 


tion oi the term ol tlicir office, and may be said to lie foi | out of a population of yo.OOO souls (all tliese little states 
life ; unless some grave charge, or an ebullitum of party | have a dispropoitionatc number of legislators, in order, it 

- ' ' ^ would seem, to satisfy the crav ings of the citizens after 

power, however pphemeral and insignificant). Thirty 
members were named by the city electois, and thirty'-four 
by the conntiy,the rest vveic chosen h} tlie Gri’at Council 
itself, sixty from the city, and thirty fiom the country*, 
— in all ninety city members, and sixty-lour country ones. 
Tlie qualifications required of a member were his bein^ 
twenty-four years of age, and his being citizen or bourgeois) 
of tlie canton — ^tliat is to say, being registered as a burgher 
or freeman of one of the communes : w hich freedom, once 
purchased, entitles the legitimate offspring ofthe purchaser 


spirit, causes the general assembly to witlihold its (onfii 
rnation. The laiger of tliese demoeraeies has 50, ODU in- 
habitants, men, women, and children included, and the 
smalh’st 1 ‘2,000. Tliese cantons have veiiiaiiicd to the 
7 >resent day unchanged in the spirit and foiai of their in- 
stitutions. 

The second class of Swiss republics is that ofthe repre- 
sentative, or town cantons, where national independence 
originated in tlie pi iucipal town of each, which at fiist 
eonstituled the whole republic. Such are Luzern, Bern, 
jPrcvhuig, Soleuie, Zurich, Basic, Schaffhausen, and 
Geneva. By degrees various iieiglibouring districts placed 
Ihernselves under the protection of the town, iii order to 
he safe from the cxi.ctions of the feudal barons, and from 
the violence of the marauding parties^ which were so 
common in the middie ages. Other ^Jistricts w'ere con- 
<iuered by the towns, or purchased by them from the 
country barons, or fiom the emperors and the house of 
Austria. The towns leaving to these districts their nuini- 
cijial administration, did not give them any share in the 
central government, which remained in the hands of the 
citizens, or of such of the country people who purchased 
the freedom of the city. This was, m reality, the case 
with all republics, in ancient times as well as in tho middle 
ages ; the country people were the subjects of the towns. 
In the course of ages, however, the country districts in- 
creased in population, and made progress in their in- 
dustry — villages grew into towns, the established, manu- 
facturers acquired wealth, and then began to aspire to a 
share in the central government of the state. They were 
the more strongly' urged to this— that the ruling city, where 


to all the rights and privileges of the commune ; p in 
Switzerland, birth or residence without the bourgeots arc 
not sufficient to make any one citizen of the state, nor 
entitle him to assistance, nor, indeed, secure him from 
expulsion, if he become destitute The third qualification 
required of a member was hi^ being ])ossessed of 5000 
Swiss livrcs, or 300/. sterling in real propeity. The Great 
Council is sovereign. The executive, called little council 
was composed of twenty-five members, chosen by the 
Great Council out of its body, of which four at least were 
country members. The court of appeal, or supreme court 
of justice, composed of twelve members, was likewise 
chosen by the Great Council from among its ownmembers^ 
By these means, a majority in the Great Council might 
keep all the power of the state in their hands in perpetuity. 
The same citizen -could be legislator, member of the 
execurive, and judge at the. same time. Such was, in 
substance, the constitution of most of the Swiss republics 
till 1830. The people in several cantons had become 
clamorous for a revision of the constitution, and in June» 
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lfi30, nearly two months before the revolution at Paris, f agreed to separate, and yet remain friends and goodneiffh- 
the Swiss canton of Ticino quietly effected a change in I hours. Thus, Sehwytz forms now two separate roden 
its constitution, substituting direct election of all the * or states, exterior and interior, the population of both 
members, to he renewed eveiy four years, and the division being about 30,000 souls. When the deputies of Sehwytz 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers. In that exterior first appeared in the Federal Diet last year, those 
r and the lo]l(n\ing year the other cantons, after some oppo- of Sehwytz interior, or old Sehwytz, in a friendly coixlial 
sition, iuiu|)tetl a similar principle. manner shook them by the lianas, and introduced them 

A\ a new statute was framed by the Great Council to tlieir collenguos in the assemlily, who were delighted 
itseli, l>v wlneli 70 members were in future to be elected in seeinc: this mark of genuine old Swiss feeling triumphing 
ditocllv hv the country districts, and 75 by ttie cit} , the j over past petty animosities. 

iiicinhers to be removed periodically, and the division of The canton of Neiifchal cl has afforded, and still affords, 

1 he three ])owers to be strictly maintained. The country another instance of civil disturbance. The circumstances 
members who were at the time sitting in the old (treat Couii- of this little state are veiy peculiar. Its system of govern 
cil liighly ap])roved of the new statute ; but a party of conn- ment is extremely coii.plicatcd, and the mnchincry of it is 
tr\ i)e()])lc, Jed by some agitators, assembled at beichstall, not easily explained. The principality of Neu fob at cl is a 
a large village about ten miles from Basle, demanding to constitutional monarcliy, of which the King of Prussia is 
have 110 members returned for the country, tlireatening file sovereign, in consequence of the voluntary election by 
to march against the city in case of relusal. Basle is a the states of the country, in 1707, of Frederick 1., then 
wealthy city, numbering about onc-third of the population King of Prussia, wlio was next heir to the old Counts of 
of the whole canton, bearing three-fourUis of the whole Neufchatel. It forms, how'ever, a state quite distinct 
taxation, supporting all the public and the charitable from and independent of the other Prnssien dominions, 
eslablislimenls, the nnivrrsily, lios])itnls, fee., and having Its allegiance is not to the King of Prussia, but to Frederick 
among its citizens nearlv all the education and intelligence William of Brandenburg, Prinee of Ncufchalel. Tn all w ars 
of ihi‘ canton. Tlie citizens of Basle would not give between Prussia and other powers, Neufchatel lemains 
fhcinsehes and llieir jiropcrtv np to the discretion of a neutral. In IHOO, however, after the reverses sustained 
iiidi‘ and tuinulluou.s peasantry, and the\ ])iepared to re- by Prussia, the king was obliged to give ii]) Neutehatcl to 
sist. In iJic first encoLiiitei, in .Tanuarv, IH.’ll, therevoltcrs the Krnperor of the French. But I'veu in this, Nenfehatel 
were disjiersed, some fled out of the canton, others were was more fortunate than many other countries, foi, instead 
])a]done(I : and tranquillity lieing thus restored, the new of being merged intoMhe great French empire, it w'as 

constitution v\as then laid before all the citizens and given by Buonaparte to Berthii'r, v\lu) changed little or 

buigiiers, both of town and coiintr), assembled in tlieir nothing in the old institutions of Uve- ronht rv, and Neuf- 
respeetive communes, and was approval (T by five- chatel continued free fiom the consciijit ions, taxes. ])olice, 
sevi'iitlis of the voles. The constitution was thus fully and all tlu* burthens of Napoleon's system. By the ))eace 
legalized: hut soon after the }) 0 O[)le of Lu'chstall broke out ,of 1814, Neufeliatel was restored to its old soveieign the 
into a fresli insuriection, the citizens marched agjiinsl King of Prussia, and at the same time was lecoived as a 
them, and several lives were lost on both ‘-ides. After canton in Die Swdss (Jonfederaey. 

this, a reconeiliation beeaine more distant than ever, and The legislative povvci at Neufehatel lesides m the states, 
ivltliuiigb the Federal Diet repeatedly interfered, it was called Audiences, w lueli are eoniposed of 15 memliers, ap- 

nnable to restore order for any length of lime. Acts of jiointed by the king, and 30 elected liy the eoinmons. The 

violence committed iiy the peasants lironglit on retaliation 1 laws framed by them must be approved of l\v the King, or 
on till' pail ol tlu' citizens ; many lives were lost, houses jm bis name by Ins governor, who resides at Ncnilchatel. 
were plundered and burnt, and, alter two yeais of a j No tax can be im])os(*d without a law being passed bv the 
lamentable contest, it was Ibuiid ]m])ossd)l<' for the city of aiuhenees. The executive jiower is vested in a coiineil of 
Basle (o live in jieaee with the rest of tlie canton, 'flie I state ])resKU‘d over by the governor. The towns of Neiif- 
conse(|u<‘nce lias been a separation into two miniature j chutel and Yallengiii have their own n'spc'-tiv (‘ councils, 
states, Basle cilvT and Basle eountry, each liavmg its j and form two little re]niblies. almost indo]ienilen! of the lest. 
se])arate legishitine and government. j No one but a native ol the eoniitiy can fill am situation, 

Tlie pi'ojile of the ollu'r cantons liavi' been somewhat ! civil or military, in it, with the exeeption of the governor. 
Wis(‘j'. At Znncli the eounti'y-])eo])le wilhnglv consented ' Trade is peileet ly frei*, no ilutv is li'Vieil upon eil liei inijioita- 
lliat the eit \ ol' Ziirieli, althongli iinmbi'nng hut one- I lion oi expoitation. The iniinulactiiies of Nenfehatel have 
Ihirteentli ol tlie whole population of the canton, should ' free ingress to the other states of the Prns>-ian monaieliy as 
ret III u one-third of the uu-mliers to the legislature, in eon 'national goods. No one can he sent foi trial onl of the 
siilf'i ation of its superior wealth, indnstry, and intelligenee. : conntiy, nor eondemnod vvitliout lieing tried b> tli<' eimi- 
At Binii. tlu* most eonsidei able and most illnstnous sta1(‘ ! petent eomi. No magistrate or other yniblie lunetinnary 
in Switzerland, the ehangi that has taken place has been ' can ])e iletirived of his offici', exee])t tor nnseondnet, and 
gieat<‘r, heeaiisi’ the forms id’ its government weie the most ! Ilieii only by a semteneo of the competent jndLo's. These 
ansbfualic jii Swit/eihind, Freybnig excepted. The 1 and otlier riglils ami libeiiies and enstoins, v'ntfrn ov 
aneient families who had exeieised the iiow’cr for ages, ! ol Neutcliat el, the King on his .■•e<*esMon swears 
and, it must b^ confessed, not without wisdom or modc'ra- | to maintain. 

lion, have dis])l;\y’d a bittorness of feeling, v\ hieh has de- i Under these institutions, and the liberal eneom agenienl 
.stroy(‘d the gocal rcdations of society; inaty have refused j given to indnstnous strangers ti^ come and settle wdhin 
to swear allegiance to tln^ new eoiisiit ution, and have even I this favoured lerntory, the principality of Neufehalel has 
refiisoil ernj?loyment under il, which was offered to them | giadnally risen in W'ealth, iioimlation, and industry within 
]n consideration oJ' their aeknovvledged iibilities and past i the last hundred years. Valiev s before uninhabited, have 
services; others have voluntarily emigrated; and this has become covered with habitations and m a nil fact ii res, esjie- 
peibaps contributed to throw the reins of affairs into the eially of jewelry, watches, and other ingenious machinery, 
hands ol' persons of the opposite extreme. Yet, fortmiatelv^ The districts called le IaicIc and la Ulianx de foods are 
there lias been no l)loo(Uh(‘d or open violence. populous colonies^ of thriving mechanics. Many rich 

Tlu‘ little deinociatic canton of Schvvytz has had, also, families live at Neufchatel, and one finds merchants from 
its civil dissi'nsions. Some districts or valley.s of that Neufchatel in almost every commercial town of Europe, 
mouiilaiu region liad been incorporated with the old tern- and generally in a good way of business, the nalive.s of 
loiy and tow n of Schvvydz later than others, and they were | Nenfehatel having a peculiar talent for commerce. Nor is 
alvvays considered and called the new districts. As siicli, ^ agriculture neglected ; tlie country is well cultivated, rich 
they had not an equality of rights with the old ones, and in vineyards, which produce the best wine in Switzerland, 
alt hough lliey all assemliled together in the landsgeincindc, lu 1831, however, political discord broke out at Nouf- 
oi getuM-al assemldy: yet, by an old regulation, the new chat el. jOno party wished for a new constitution on the 
distiu'ls eonld only furnish one-third of the mcmbor.s oi' I principle of equality. They were supported by the demo- 
Ihe I'xt'i uiive and judiciaryx This was made, in 1831, a craticpai-tyin the neighbouring states. A young Frencliman, 
subji'ct of controversy, two separate landsgemeinde were who had become bourgeoi.s of one of the communes of Neuf- 
assenibled, and the hardy mountaineers on either side chatel,establishedademocraticpaper, which he was desired 
threatened at one time to decide the feud by the strength to discontinue, and as a douceur, received eighty louis d’or. 
of their brawny arms ; but Cierman good sense at last pre- But he soon after resumed the jmblication, saying that he 
vailed ; and as they could not live together in peace, they had no other means of subsistence. The position of Neuf 
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chatd was infinitely more difficult than that of the other 
Swiss states, on account of its Prussian connexion. The 
bourgeois of the four towns of Neufchatel, Vallengin, 
Boiidry, and Landevors, who enjoyed a great influence in 
the councils, were opposed to change. Some of the couiitry 
communes sided with the towns. The King of Prussia 
sent a commissary to endeavour to conciliate matters, who 
behaved with apparent cordiality. A project of a new 
constitution was framed , in March, 1833, by a deputation 
of llic bourgeois ; according io which, fifty-one members to 
the future legislature wore to be returned directly by the 
people at large, and to be renewed at stated periods ; twelve 
more to be named by tin* burghers of the four towns, and 
twelve others h}’ the King. This, with oUior liberal provisions 
of the project, might have settled all uisputes, had not the 
extreme democratic party started up with a new demand, 
that of tin owing oft' tlie allegiance to the King of Prussia^ 
This was more easily said than done. To widen the breach 
.still more, a troop of violent ])arti'ans, led by some retired 
officers of the French mm vice, took ])o:ssossion by surprise 
of the castle of Neufch.it el, deinandingthat general assem- 
blies of the people should be coinoked, to decide upon all 
these important (piestions. They at the s:ime time threat- 
ened tlie citizens of Nmilehatel with the fire of the castle ' 
if they did not submit, and they required pi'ovisions to be 
regularly supplied to themselves by the town, under the 
snnie threat. Confusion was now at its greatest height. 
Families ran away from Neufehatol ; llie friends of a con- 
stitutional monarchy jiss<Mnb]ed in 9, considerable force at 
A^allengiii, and the pca-anis assembled in other quart ‘U’s 
to support the >in?^r<itMi1s. Prussian cockades, .Swiss 
cockades, N e u I'cl 1 at vTco v k a d es , t ree ^ o f I ibe r 1 v in one place, 
the Ih-iissian eagle in unot her- it was a real carnival of 
misrule and anaichv . Acts of violence an ere committed 
))y both parties. The S\mss Diet mm int^M-fered, and after 1 
niiieh difficulty iiiduc<n! the insurgents tt) leave tjic castle : | 
but, of course, could nd dictate an\ internal arrangement I 
between the conflictiu- parties. The King being informed 
of this, sent M. von IMleldas his coniinissary, to icstore I 
order. Of tlie leaders ol the re\olt some escaped into* 
France ; otheis were liu d, and eondemned to long impii- 
soninent. Trainjiidlit y, li'miwer, was not re-cstablishcd, 
although the liourgeois, or town party, supported b> the 
King's autlioiity, regaiueil then influence, Many people 
who did not approve of the insurrection, now disapproved 
of the reaction, Paitv bitterness jioisoned trie social, and 
iven domestic, inteu vuiise. Families were, and are still 
divided between tlieui^ehcs, Several nitMi in a good way 
of business have sold then stock hv auction and emigrated, 
rather th.in submit, and this vesolulion has bi-en attended 
\sitbgriat loss to tbemselses and n'lalnes. Neufehat'd 
eontmiuslo Ibis da> in a very unsettled state, and may be j 
eonsideivil as no loiigei p>i'mmg pail of the Sw 1 confe- 
derac). Tlu' ]nint of NeulebaUd contains somi*- | 

wbal .ibos e .jO.iKui lulnibii ants. ! 

Anotlier subjeed vsliK'b inis much oceiipusl Swi'-s pobli- 
cieiis foi tile last tin .'o vmo s, llial oi the Feikual Diet. 
Kwry c. niton sends one or nmie iliqintii s to tlie Diet, wh'ch 
assembles overy year aUerna1i\el\ in one of the ]n-ineipal 
towns. Fveiy eaiitoii b.is but one vote in the asaembb'. 
The cluef husiness of tiie Diet is to transnet ;-il loreign 
affairs, and to aet as umpire in the mti'i’iial disjnites be- 
tween I lie vaiJoLis eauloiis, and between ])artu’s within 
each canton. It has also a small icgiilar force at its dis- 
posal, and can ordei out the militia of each canton. Ds 
powers, howevc', are imieh more limited limn those ofthe 
(>‘ongresM)t the Ihiilrd vSlates. The Swissof each canton are 
very tenacious ol tluMi- municipal indepeiidciiee, w Inch has 
been, ill fact, the toiind alien and the sticH^th of their liber- 
ties. The manners of the various cantuns, tbeir language 
and religion are also difierent. Tlirough such a country it 
would be impossible to (‘slaldish uniformity. The French 
Directory attempted it by bayonets, deduged the country 
with blood, and failed iii establishing a single government 
all over Switzerland. Biionatiarte ^^rceived the blunder, 
and the injustice ofthe attempt, and restored the Swiss to 
their federal form of government. The congiess of Vienna 
respected it likewise. In these latter years there was a 
jiarty, small, but composed of men of talents, who wanted 
again to try a central siqn eme government ; they framed 
a plan for the purpose, but the people, especially those of 
the democratic cantons, rejected it. No doubt there are 
inconveuieuces in a too great subdivision of states, but | 


yet a federal S3rstem in a republican country seems the 
best safeguard of the liberties of each ; a great republic, 
one and indivisible, as the FVench styled theirs, is apt 
degenerate into a tyranny of factions, or into military des- 
potisms. Besides the municipal libeidies and the federal 
system are ailapted to the nature of the country, and have 
become in the course of five centuries, interwoven with the 
habits and tdeas'of the people. People must not be forced 
into a system of government they do not like, however 
superior that system may appear in a general and abstract 
view. 

With the exception of the affairs of Neufehatel, tran- 
quillity may be said to be now restored in Switzerland : 
many improvements have taken, and are taking place in 
various Cantons, e*‘pecially eoneei ning the judicial admin- 
istration, and the etlucation ofthe people w liieh in many 
parts had been sadly iiegh'cteil. A Inte source of great 
difficulty to Switzerland has been the question concerning’ 
the foreign emigrants, Poles, Italians, and fbumans, 
whom a consijeiable number rejiaiied to that country, 
and wore hospitably receiv* d, until the rash, not to use a 
harsher term, attempt upon Savov , liy a band of alioutfive 
or SIX hundred of tliem, awmke the j^'edonsy ot the neigh- 
bouring powers. Of that attempt and its results 'we 
have spoken in a former NmnhLM' of tlu* ( 'onqiarnon. But 
a still worse feature of this husiness was then' counten- 
ancing a revolt of thi; lower classe. in the peaceful 
Canton of Geneva, into whieh thev had Ihieed themselve** 
arms m hand, andwhi^ li they keyit iii a state of alarm 
for a week, dining which btne .‘Jl the cil./^-ns were 
obliged to be under arms, to picvent a ie])eliliou of the 
scenes which liave afflicted Hasle, for il was proposed to 
divide the little Canton oi’ (d*neva fdsi', intu two. Fiom 
Geneva tliese troublesome guests went into the neighhov.r- 
ing Canton of Vand, where the anthonties were obliged 
to take measures for preserving jieaee, to h.i\ e an i»ddi- 
tional force under arms, at Bcin, where tlu* lelngees 
les’.ded at first, refused to admit them again, until the 
Canton de Vaud agreed to pay a certain sum, in 01 de to 
obtain their admission into their old (]uaiters. All th s 
business, we are told, hascostthe Canton deAand SO.ftCO 
Swiss lions, nearly 5000 pounds stei iing, w liu'li tlie (‘a-»dou 
can but ill spare, being a piiui Canton and cineady 
biirtlieiied with a great nuinhqr ol it own destitute 
citizens. Another conseqni'iH*!* h■l^ lieon tiiat thi* neigh- 
bouring powers, Sardinia, Aust'ia, lyul tl s. (Cimriti 
Diet, have tlneatened to inlerrupl al> eoMnoowat'ous 
willi Switzeiland, if mea'- i:**<'s w eri* not l.ik^'U i ; ' ‘venrtl’o 
n*lugees a-»senih]nig again and altenqiliug t.* | th*.* 

frontiers. Some ul the ti MiiaiuC of tlu'v, j rMci'. 
e<)uelieil in en angiyand ]>ei*e!upt'M'; ton.*, l ot the j -tieo 
of the ])nnc}]»iL id’ lulei natuMi.il law tu winch th*. ) 

I ap]u'aleii, eoiild hardly he ilenied. Chi the (/tiler suie ‘he 
! stoj)' age of all eonimereui! mterconrse witii S\. itzci Ir 'id, 
would liavt* been ruinous to many of the Cant eis. 
('Specially the mamilactiu lug oives. It seems th.at o.Ui- 
inatelv a law 01 compromise lias been to eepti'd., 1 ha'. Vvh. u- 
ever it shall le* proved Unit aiiv' ol the iefu*ri*is h ivo 
actually conspired against the peaci* oi ; n\ m ejl’Iioiumg 
country, tlu'v shall he e\p<‘!led. Those who .u., l eeci'Ml, 
are allowed to renuun umhstiuhod as he tu e, \s h hui !io\e- 
ever a eeitain distance ol lh ' frontiers. If som.c* -U' h 
regulations were not adopU'd, if h.iu C of arm * 1 nun vf 
all nations weie to be aP'WM-d to assfini)]** »*.i r. nhal 
ground, ready to pounce upon anv ci uiitrv , at th** fust 
ap})earaiice of symptoms tu' pohl1c.1l disooutcu! ; huo.p'O 
W’Oidd s])eedily leturn to tlv* state in vvlucli it was in the 
middle ages, to tlu* t mu*'. ( f the eoiidutlau, aial tlie bee 
companies, and the Mack hands. 

REFORM OF THE LGCllT OF SESSIONi 
SCOTLAND. 

In June, last year, n coin mission was appointetl b> Ih.o 
crown to inquire into various matters connected with the 
administration of the law m Scut land ; and their first Re- 
port, dated the 2d of Mav last, and ordered to be printed 
by the House of Commons on the 24tli of the same month, 
has just appeared. It forms, with the Appendix, a volume 
of upwards of four hundred pages, and is in m*diiy respects 
an interesting and important document. 

fhe subjects of inquiry enumerated in the commission 
are the following, as they arebrietiy staled in the title of the 
Report: — 1. The Fees and Establishment of Clerks in the 
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Court of Session ; 2. The Preparation of Records in that 
Court; 3. The Constitution and Jurisdiction of the Sheriff 
Courts ; 4. The Law and Forms of Imprisonment for Debt; 
5. The Expense of Criminal Proce^ings; and 6. The 
Forms for the Completion and Transference of Heritable 
Rights. The Report embraces the first form of these 
heads ; and we propose in the present paper to give an ab- 
stract of what it contains on the subject of the fees now 
exigible from suitors in the Court of Session, and the prac- 
ticabilily of diminishing those fees either by reducing the 
C-^tnl)lishincnt of clerks and other officers, or otherwise. 

It may be necessary for the information of the English 
leader to premise that the Court of Session is the supreme 
court in Scotland for the trial of all civil causes, including 
matters of equity. It was established by James V., in 
15o2, in room of an ambulatory committee of parliament, 
by winch, under the name of the Lords of Council and Ses- 
sion, justice had been till then administered throughout the 
kingdom. Ever since its establishment, till \cry lately, the 
Court of Session has consisted of fifteen judges or lords, 
one of whom is styled the Lord President, while the others 
assume titles eillier from their iiaiiics, as Lord Moncrief, 
Lord Gillies, or more commonly from some landed property 
of which th(‘y may be possessed, as Lord Kumes (Home), 
Lord Hailes ( Dalr> mple). Lord Monboddo (Burnett), Lord 
>\u liiiileck (Boswell), Lord Coneliouse (Cnmstoun), &c. 
By a recent act the iiumher of lords has been reduced to 
fuui lern, and according to its preseni constitution the Court 
coiisi>ts of two divisions, tho first of which is composed of 
till' Lord Pn'sidcnl and six other lords ; the second of the 
Lord Justice Clerk and six other lords. Tlie Lord Justice 
Cdeik is llie Lord of Session, who also officiates as chief of 
the Supieiiie Criminal C'ourl, called the Court of Justiciary, 
(iMstiliUed in 1(1:2). It is composed of tin; Lord Justice 
Cleik and five other Lords of Session, called Lords Com- 
inis.'iuiu'is. The J.ord President of the Court of Session 
hasasulai} of 4300/. ; the Lord Justice Clerk 2000/. as 
Chief (»f tlie Court of Justiciary, and tho same sum as a 
Loid ut Session ; ilie other l^ords of Session 2000/. each: 
and such of Uu*in ii'. are l.,ords Commissioners of the Court 
of Jiisli'Miry GUO/, eaeli in addition. Four of the Lords of 
Session also sil as Lords Chuimissioners of the Jury Court, in- 
stituted 111 1 SI 5 for the trial of civil cases. It is presided o\er 
h} a Loid Child’ Coinmlssvaner, who holds no other otliee. 

Bel'on Jhl.'j jr.r} -trial in ci\il cases was unknown in 
S-'ollaihl: all siicli cases were decided either by the sub- 
ordinate, local judges, the district justices of pence, and llio 
sbeiilfs of cuiinlies, or bi tin; Lords of Session act mg at once 
:is jiirMiien and as judge'*. Th(‘ Court of Session .sits only 
in Edinbiirgli ; Init the J^ords of Justiciar} , in addition to 
tlicir sittings in ihe enpilal, make twice in the >ear, during 
the recesses of the Cami t of Session, a circuit throughout the 
kingdom, and hold w liat are called Circuit Courts in sc\eral 
of the piincipal towns. There is no appeal from the deci- 
sions of the Court of Justiciary, whether sitting at Edin- 
hiirgh or on cireiut ; hut from those of the Court of Session 
theie IS an ujipeal to the House of Lords. 

Tlie (JoLirt of Session holds only two terms, or sessions, in 
the )ear: tho summer session extending from tho 12th of 
May to the 12tli of July, and the winter session from the 
12Ui ofNoveiubor to the 12th of March. During tho two 
intervals of four inuiitlis each, which occur every year 
between these sliorl sessions, a single judge, under the title 
of Lord Ordinary, sits occasionally for the dispatch of cer- 
tain summary matters ; but the progress of all causes of 
importance is wholly suspended. In a note appended to 
the examination of one of the witnesses called before the 
present commission, Mr. Peter Campbell, solicitor, there are 
boiiie curious details respecting the comparative quantities 
of laliour undergone by the Scotch and English judges, and 
the amount of duty which they severally nerforra. While 
ill the King's Bench, for instance, tho judges sit annually 
loi 1 ] G days at the rate of six hours per day, besides 1 85 m 
ell ambers for more than tw'o and a half hours a day, 75 
da\s ill the Bail Court for one and a half hour each day, 
lio days at Nisi Prius, in London and Middlesex, 74 days 
on cucuit, besides the sittings of some of their number at 
the Couri of Delegates, at the Old tfailey Sessions, at the 
Admiralty Sessions, and their attendances ou the House of 
Lords and m the Privy Council— to omit a variety of minor 
(iu(ies~ihe judges in the inner house of the Court of Ses- 
Mou sit only for about tw^o hours each day" for 114 days in 
tiie yem;^ ami the other public duties of such of them as 


are not Lords of Justiciary or Commissioners of the Jury 
Court are of exceedingly trifling amount. The fifteen 
judges of the Court of Session, Mr. Campbell states, have 
decided only about 2700 causes a year on an average of 
thirt}( years— 'the decisions on about one half of which are 
pronounced in alfstmce, and give the judges little or no 
trouble. It appears, on the other hand, that in the Court of 
King's Bench there have been wont to be heard annually 
above 56,000 causes ; in the Common Pleas, above 16,000 ; 
and in the Court of Exchequer, between 7000 and 8000. 
The number of actions brought into the last-mentioned 
court since the recent alterations in the forms of process, is 
understood to be not less than 30,000 yearly. 

The reform of the constitution of the Court of Session, 
however, in so far as^ respects the number or duties of the 
judges, was not among the matters of inquiry directly sub- 
jaiiticd lo the consideration of tho present commissioners, 
although some propositions having that tendency were inci- 
dentally brought before them in the course of their investi- 
gations. 

By the act 50 Geo. III. c. 1 12, it was directed that cer- 
tain lees w’hicli bail been heretofore paid by suitors to diffe- 
rent officers of the court should go to form a common fund, 
called the Fec-fimd, from which tho officers in question 
should be paid each a certain fixed salary, any deficiency or 
surplus that might occur being made up by, or paid over to, 
the Exchequer. On an a\prag(; of five years, the annual pro- 
duce of this fee-fund has been 13,165/. .3.v. 4^/. But, besides 
this large sum, fees liqve continued to be collected bj tlic 
clerks and other officers, In the average annual amount of 
12,042/. ll.v. — making the total annual amount of fees 
paid by suitors, 25,207/. 14.9. 4r/. ‘ iffis sum, however, is 
still inadequate to defray the salaries fixed by the act ; and 
accordingly, on an average of five years, the following pay- 
■"nicnts appear to have been made for that purpose by the 
Exchequer — namely, to make good annual deficiency ol the 
foe-fund, 3,070/. 0^. 7d. ; lo the clerks and other officers of 
tho Jury Court (which is merely an appendage to the Court 
of Session) 3,645/.; and for comiiensatioii to clerks of the 
court, under former statutes*, 2,232/. 14.y. 

The commissioners recommend, in the first place, that all 
fees levied from suitors ouj’ht lo be abolished, on the prin- 
ciple that the administration of justice, and the protection 
of the propert y and character of individuals, arc matters of 
public polity, in which the whole nation has an equal inte- 
rest, and the expenditure' demanded hv which, therefore, 
ougiit not to be bonu' by individuals. They remark that it 
is an additional “ cmI springing from the present system, 
that there is levied from ever} suitor, W'ithout reference to 
the amount of the claim or the nature of the action, the 
same ainoiint of contribution tow^ards this expenditure. It 
malU*rs not whether the suit relate to the humble pittance 
of the poor man, or to the most extensive estates of the rich, 
one inexorable rule of action is lifilowed. Thus, while the 
stake at issue, and the consequent beriotit to be derived from 
the suit, vary from llie sni.dlest to the greatest sums, the 
parties are made to contiibute according to an uniform rate. ’ 
They projiosc that for the future the clerks and other officers 
of the court should in every case be paid by salaries in lieu 
of fees. 

The following is a list of the clerks and other officers 
forming at present the establishment of the Court, w’ith the 
emoluments drawn by them, and the sources whence these 
emoluments are derived, omitting fractions of pounds : — 


Paid by fixed salaries from the l^ee-fiind — 

4 Principal Clerks of Se.ssion, 1000/. each . £4000 

5 Depute Clerks of Session, 400/. each . . 2001) 

13 Clerks of Judges and Keepers of the Rolls . 4334 

Clerks of JudgOs receiving Annuities . . 785 

4 Exti-actors, 250/, each ..... 1000 

1 Keeper of Judicial Records and Edictal Citations 450 

1 Assistant ditto . . . . . . 130 

1 Collector of Fee-fund . . • . . 000 

1 Accountant ditto ..... 200 

1 Principal Clerk to King's Processes . . 40 

1 Depute! Clerk ditto 10 

2 Issue Clerks in Jury Causes . . . 1400 

2 Principal Record Clerks ditto . . . 1000 

2 Assistant Clerks ditto, 600/. and 300/. . • 900 

7 Macers . . . • . • .9*51 

2 Ditto for Jurj' Causes 105 


Total paid in Salaries 


£17,990 
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Paid by Fees*— 

6 ^ner House Assistant Clerks • « . 2300 

5 Outer House ditto 4242 

, 2 ftiucipal Clerks of the Bills . , . . 1283 

, 2 Depute ditto '673 

1 i^sistuut 200 

4 Extractors ...... 824 

8 Clerks of Extractors .... 824 

I 1 Minute Book-Keeper .... 383 

1 Keeper of Records . . . . . CO 

1 Auditor of Accounts HOO 

Total paid by Fees ^ , £12,042 

Makinj^ the total salaries and fees, 30.038/. There is be- 
sides an expenditure on account of redired allowances, 
offices in the general register bouse, atid prititing, to ftie 
amount of 1530/, The total amount, therefore, of the ex- 
pense of tlic present judicial cstahlisliment of clerks and 
oilieers of the Court of Session (exclusive of the compen- 
sations under former statutes payable from the exchequer) 
is31,5r)0. The commissioners add, that “during the last 
five years several offices 'have been abolished, in conso- 
quenco of which, the expenditure of the present cstablisli- 
incnt is considerably lower than the general average of these 
years.” 

By altogether abolishing some offices, and reducing the 
salaries attached to otbera, in a manner which is staled in 
detail in llie report, the commissioners propose to bring 
down tins ncjj^al expeiubturc' to little more than one half cd* 
its present anlcmn^^Birhe following table, in which are col- 
lected the proiMisitions they make as to the several offices, 
will, when compared with that given above, show the nature 
and extent of the rcductioiib tlial will result from the iiciv 
arrangement : — 

4 rrineipal Cleiks of Session, 1 ()()()/ each * . £4000 

4 Assistant Clerks in tiio Inner House, 300/. each 1200 

4 Depute Clerks, 10(j/. each . . . l(>00 

1 Depute Clerk for the Uiiier House and Bill Cliumber 500 

5 Assistant Clerks in the Outer House, 300/. each 1500 

1 Assistant Clerk in Ihe Bill Chamber . 300 

13 Judges’ Clerks and Keepers of the Rolls . 3000 

Annuity' Fund for do. , . . 7.>0 

1 Principal Extractor and Keeper of Judicial Records 000 
1 Assistant do. , , . ;{00 

Clerks of Extraetois (>ay) . . , 800 

,’ ] Keeper of Minute Botik and Edietal Citation . 300 

1 (Ucriv to do. . , . . J.30 

, 1 Collector of Fee Fund . , , OOO 

1 Accountant of do. , , . .100 

, 1 Auditor of Accounts . . , 700 

7 Macers, 100/. cacti .... 700 

Total . £17,080 

“ We cannot conclude this branch of our report,” say the 
commifisioners, “ without respectfully suhmiiting to your 
Majesty the expediency of immediate clfcct being given, by 
H legislative enactment, to oiir rceommendations. The fees 
exigible from suitors will be materially diminUhed ; and ue 
feel confidciit, that the measures uhich we have proposed 
will be benelicial to ibc establishment of clerks ami other 
officers, and contribute to the general usefulness of the 
Court of Session.” 

THE SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Thk public meeting of this association, hold in Exeter 
Hall, oil the 3()th of June last, and the® introduction of a 
Bill into Parliament on the 17th of July by Mr. W. Whit- 
more for the establishment of a colony in South Austialia, 
will we presume liave made most of our readers in some 
degree acquainted with the principles and prospects 
which actuate the promoters of this new scheme of colom- 
zation. The general facts therefore need not be stated. 
The evidence in favour of the province selected is various, 
satisfactory, and complete. i Different individuals, agricul- 
turists and men of science— ship-captains, who visited 
the spot for purposes of commerce or discovery — some 
who only visited the spot in passing, and others who 
kave remained there for months— in their unanimous 
testimony combine in displaying the part of New Holland 
chosen for this colony, as a region distinguished for the 
mild temperature of its climate— the abundance of animal 


food in its fields, and Of fish in its rivers— placed in an 
advantageous position for intercourse and commerce with ^ 
other parts— and besides the exchangeable commodities 
which it naturally produces, capable, from the excellence 
and fertility of its soil, of yielding under the hand <4. 
cultivation, alike the fruits of pastoral and of agricul- 
tural industry. There are no doubt differences and dis- 
crepancies in the testimony, but they confirm the conclusion 
supported by the greatest amount of evidence since they 
arise from differences in the degree and kind of in- 
formation existing necessarily among the \vilnesse^; 
while all the bslimonies of those who had the grixiUst 
advantages of previous knowledge, and of time and oppor- 
tunity tor the ^formation of their ojiinions — the most 
accurate and theu'forc the nu)^t \:Ll;i;djle test inionies, are 
most decidedly in favour of the spot as highly suitable 
for a colonial settlement. Assuming on cvuleucc which 
we deem supeiior to cavil, the suitableness and idigihility 
of the spot 4()r, a colony, our object at piesent w ill be to 
develope biiefly the mode of colonization to be jnusned — 
a subject of vital importance to tbc whole scheinc, since 
an erroneous princijde here might, in spite ol‘ all the ad- 
vantages of ^oil, climate, and position, render all these 
very “lich gifts of nature poor,” and, in the reernt case 
of the Swan River settlement, liiight all the rational pros- 
pects of the colonists with slciilih, starvation and 
disgrace. 

The Swan River is a warning fo pioj' ctors. If the 
South Australian Association cannot give tlie public a 
clear disclosure of the cause of its lailuie, and a pro^pect 
o^voiding it in the eolonj they purpose, thoie is no 
ordinary temerity in their proceedings and something 
worse than folly in their hope of encouragement. Believ- 
ing, however, that they have discovered in the imnie of 
colonization ado])tcu intlie Swan River settlement, a cr uw; 
adequate of itself to account for all its ev ds— a cause w li,(.h 
has had a similar baneful inftuence where vei it hasexi^h-d 
— they feid amply warranted in proposing a new ^dn me of 
colonization established on a prinei)>l-' su])pv>ited by uni- 
versal cxpeiiencc- its neglect having been the i mn, and 
its adoption the success of every colony of wlneli we hiikC 
an account. 

The cause of the Swan River’faihue was the disperdon 
of the colonists, caused by the way in which gi.ints o: 
land were ol)tained. A colony is a eoffinuimty ol persons 
who liave taken possession of waste hinds. Tiio olij-ad 
of a colony is tlie jiiodiudion of weelth. and the lavs 
wbicli regulate the process by which it is jjnjdueed, the 
combined influence of land, labour, .and cajutal, of ctuirsc 
deteimiiie the success of the colony. These call wealth 
into existence — without these it cannot exist. Dl^pel■se 
capital, and its ])rodnctive power evaporates in projioition 
to its dispersion. AVlien labour is scattered over an exten- 
sive tract, the strength winch union unpaits ceases to 
exist— the wonders wliicli it alone can acliicvc beemne 
impossible, and the miracles of skill and quiel;ne.ss which 
we owe to the div ision of lahouv are at an end. AVhen 
labour and capital are combined wdtli land tlic ^^ildei’ness 
blossoms into fiuitfulness ; but when either of them aiv 
scattered over an extensive tract, labour wastes itself, 
and capital perishes. The dispersion of labour is the 
creator of barliansm — its union of civilization. Land is 
not wealth, it is only an element which, along with labour, 
is essential to its production. In Biitaiii it is leckoned 
wealth because it is a source of riclu:s to landowners. It 
is not therefore to he >vondered at, that einii:iants sliould 
forget tliat the value of land wdueh laliour alone can elicit 
vanes even here, in accordance with the density of the po- 
pulation which covers it, when we renieinbcr how even 
philosophers have erred on this point. — Quesney dcclaiing 
land to be the sole source of wealth because rent does 
not reijnirc tlie pi’c-existence of wealth : and Adam Smith, 
refen ing the prosperity of colonies “ to the mere trifle'’ for 
whicii land can be pnrebased. This delusion was the 
ruin of the Swan River. The blame of its failure will 
of course fall oii its proje'elors — the injurious desire of land 
among the colonists, and the lavish grants of it by the 
goicrnmont are very natumlly forgotten, though they are 
the only source of the evil. The grants of land o\ight 
doubtless to be large enough to prevent the waste of labour 
on inferior soils— but they cannot be so far extende d as 
to disperse labour over remote parts without tuasing 
})Overty and ruin. Naturally desirous of cliangmg tie 
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diameter of alaboiucr for tlie character of a landowner, 
every colonist seizes the first opoortunity of obtaining 
land; and hence llie division of labour into fraction^ 
and sepal ale parts ensues until the dissolution of society 
pre^cnls llie pioduclion at cnee of a surplus for the 
purpose h of foreign, and of a vaiiety of articles for the 
])inposes of^inlernal exchange. The productive power 
ol'e\( liange is lost, and all tlie advantages of exchanging 
inslead ol making; are hindered from contributing to the 
r.oru ial piosperily of the colony. This w’as the case at 
llu' Swi-.ii River. Excessive grants of land scattered the 
colomsls — one iiuh\idiial received 500,000 acres — unh- 
mi ted 1 racts \\ ere sold at 1 s. Cnl. per acre ; five times as much 
land was granted in one year, as was disposed of in 
New Soulli ^Vales in forty. Upwards of a thousand 
lahonrer> wove sent out, but the extreme cheapness of the 
land, and the extravagant ])rico of labour furnished them 
with such facilities and inducements to become land- 
owners, that the capitalists were everyyv'h<;re left with- 
out persons to cultivate their lands. In consequence 
cajutiil to the amount of 200,000/. perished.— A scene of 
desolation ensued. The labourers having deserted their 
inasteis iVoni the delusive desiie of being the owners of 
land, inijilemeiits of agriculture were allowed to rust 
0(1 (he banks of the river — seeds of various kinds rotted 
in ca.'^ks on the beach iorwant of sowing, and sheep, cattle, 
and hoises perished because there was no one to attend 
to tin in. The crisis came— hunger cured the labourers j 
of their infatualjon, and they returned and demanded 
Iroin the c apitalists they had iiiincd, the work which they 
had deseiled. It was not to be had. Mi. Peel, after b«nff 
lelt alone i)} thiee hundred seivants whom he sent out, 
so that he had not one to do him a single service, was 
at last cornpelJed to make his escape to an island in order 
to asoid the fury of Ins labourers, when they returned to 
demand tliat. tmplovment whicli they deprived him of the 
powei ol giving, by the destruction of capital to the 
ainoiint ol .'■;n,(ioo/. 

Siinilai eth'cls luiveheen produced wherever the pro- 
portion between labour and himl has not been kept uj) by 
the anangeinents or civeunistances of the colony. The 
mainlcnanee of this propuition has nniformly been at- ' 
lemkd with prosjient v . The Creek colonies m Asia Minor 
fioun-hed to an extiaordiuaiy exienh and tor a time out- 
stiipjied the molitV>r countrv in prosjienly and civilization, 
because their slaves supplied them constantly with an 
adequate amoiiiil of labour, and they kept together in one 
great ioitihed t nun which they built on the coast. The 
liist KngJi^li c'olony was iouiiJe.d in Virginia in the time 
cil Queen lilUzaheth. Although the colony was fertile, and 
tlu‘ einimants jirovidoil with everything that appeared ne- 
cessary to success, instead of fiounshing, three successive 
embarkations of Englisluncu belonging to that heroic age 
pens! led before the colony wais established. About the 
same lime the ])rosperily of the Spanish colony in the islanib 
of llisjianiola was exciting the admiration of Kuro])e. 
The Spaniards conijielled the natives to labour, and flou- 
rished until the natives decayed, which slopped the pros- 
perity of the colony. It was lestored, however, when the 
natives of other islands were made slaves. In Virginia, 
tJie English spread themselves over the country, and, as 
I he natural consequence of their separation, perished ; until 
the jiropoition of labour to land w as adjusted by the wreck 
of a Dutch vessel on the shore full of slaves, which began 
the piosjierity wliich Virginia continues to enjoy. The 
Dutch established two colonies, the one at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the other in New' York. Thc’eolonists in 
New ^'ork were compelled by the w'arlike natives to keep 
together, and labour w'as accordingly combined and divided 
— they flourished. At the Cape it was otherwise. Every 
settki’ placed himself in the centre of a wide circumference 
ol land ; in this way eveiy family was isolated and laboured 
apart ; the hardship and misery which proceeded from 
this source w'as extreme. The colony advanced, but very 
shj'Alv, to prosperity ; and to this day the colonists are 
iunuug tV.e most barbarous of the inhabitants of the globe. 
iVe add but one other illustration. The United States 
givii no free grants of waste lands without a special decree 
-ol Congress ; every grant is paid for at the rate of a dollar 
s>nd a quarter per acre. In British Canada, ” crown 
resarves have been given to the clergVt and numerous 
extensive tracts bestowed gratuitously. The effects of the 
different systems are remarkably displayed in the following 


extract from^ Pickering's Emigrants’ Guide, 1830.* **On 
the United Stales’ side of the Niagara are large towns 
springing up ; the numerous shipping with piers to nrotect 
them ju harbour ; coaches rattling along the roaa; and 
trade evidenced by waggons, carts, horses, and people on 
foot in all directions. On the Canadian side, although in 
the immediate vicinity, an oltlrr . >*tt1ement, and apparently 
better land, there are only two or three stores, a tavern or 
two. a natuial harbour without piers, but few vessels, and 
two leinporaiy landing-places.’' It thus appears from an 
indiiclioii of facts, that the due combination of land 
and labour is the essential eh ment of colonial success. 
Although sanctioned l^y neitherphilosophei s nor statesmen, 
this ))niiciple of the concentralicm of labour and societ)', 
in order to secure the success of colonial enterprise when 
casually brought into play by either the wreck of a slave 
ship, the density of a forest, or the hostility of a warlike 
tribe, has been in every age a secret, but infallible in- 
fuser of prospeiity into all the thriving colonies of the 
globe. 

The object of the Soutli Australian Association is to 
secure tht*. development of this principle — a due pioporiion 
between land, labour and ca])it!il. It is to embody in prac- 
tice this one great lesson of colonial history. Tlie con- 
stitution of the system and the ])rovisions of the act of ])ar- 
lianient liave been framed with this object in \icw\ They 
provide first for tlie disposal ol' all waste lands by public 
sale; secondly, for tlie,ex])cnditure of the ])Uichase money 
in sending out labourers, who aie, thirdly, to be ])ersons of 
both sexes, just arnvi'd at the age of ])iii)v‘itv — a class the 
most likely to insure a rapid increasi' bl wojnilation. 

1. Land is to be sold ]mb[iclv at the lugUi'st jince tliat 
can be got. There are to be no gift s of laiul. Thci e will be 
'no favoiintism. This is seemed by the lollowiug provi- 
sions of the act : — 

“I. All that part of Australia winch lies between the 
132nd andtbe 141st degrees of East longitude, and between 
the soutl nan ocean and the 1 lopic ol' (Japricorn, logethci 
with the islands adjacent tinaeto, is erected into a British 
j)ro\mcc, by the naiiK' ol ‘ Siaitli Australia,’ and declared, 
with respect to go\ernment, iiidcqiendent of cvciy othei 
colony. 

“ 11. All the lands within the above limits are declared 
to b(‘ pulilic lands, and aii* })la- ed under the management 
of a Board oi Coniiinssioners sitting 111 Ijoiuion. 

“HI. There IS but one wa\ in which e\cry indiMilual 
may obtain a jinvalt' ])iopci1\ in any of the said lands ; 
iiamclvt by paying foi tlie same in leacly money. 

“ IV. Subject, to the id)o\e condition, and to the neces- 
sity of preMoiis surveys, eviny one shall be free to acquue 
a ])rivale projierty in the said lands, and without limit as 
to (juantity or situation. 

The lowest price at which public land shall ever 
be sold in tliis colony, is 12.v. pin- acre. 

“ VI. Subject to tile abo\ e ])rov]su)n, Commissioners are 
authorised to raise 01 lowei the price ofpubhc land : always 
giving public notice of any intended change 111 tlie price, 
and of the pei iod during which the higher 01 lower price is 
to be required. 

“ VII. All sales to be conducted in public. 

“ Vlll. The ioregoiiig proMsions declared to be funda- 
mental articles of the constitution of South Australia, and 
not to be changed witliout the authority of Parliament.” 

The ad\antages of these regulations arc obvious. The 
disposal of land will be uniform and permanent in its mode 
orprocedure, and complete impartiality will be secured 111 
the bestowal, anti perfect liberty in the approjiriation of it. 
Wealthy and selfish men will not be able by political in- 
fluence to obtain free grants, which, as in the case of most 
of our colonies, they allow to lie waste, and only sell when 
the industry and capital of contiguous colonists have raised 
them into a value to the creation of which they have not 
contributed. These lands, indeed, instead of assisting the 
general prosjK'rity, obstruct and retard it by occupying tlie 
place v^hich might have been filled by more active culti- 
vators with a thriving agriculture. The Board of Com- 
missioners by regulatmg the price of land, and securing 
adherence to the provisions of the act, seem highly calcu- 
lated to exercise a beneficial influence on the prasperity 
of the colony. 

2. The purchase-money received for land is to be laid out 
in sending labourers to the colony. 

“ IX. That the whole of the money obtained by the sale 
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af public land shall form an emigration fuii^ and shall be 
employed by the Commissioners in conveying poor labourers 
fo the colony.” 

This will render the payment, though nominally the 
price o! land* really an investment for labour ; Ih^ money 
will not only give {he purchaser the possession of land, it 
will secure labour to improve it, and by being laid out in 
increasing the population, it will be at the same time en- 
hancing the value of the land it purchased# If we reckon 
the cost of each labourer's passage at 1 5/. an(lthe minimum 
price of land 12«. per acre, the proportion of labour secured 
to the land would be at the rate of four persons to every 
100 acres. The prosperity of the colony would raise the 
value of land, and consequently trie proportion of labour 
which would be still further swelled by the rising popula- 
tion of the colony. The Board of Commissioners, by having 
the disposal of land, have it in their power to prevent the 
labourers from becoming landowners, to the destruction of 
tile projiortion between labour and land. To adopt a com- 
parison from the able author of* England and America,* 
they will surround the colonists with an clastic belt, in 
order to secure the combination of laliour and land, Vmt 
which will be capable of constant enlargement in accord- 
ance to a pressure Irom within. 

:]. None but persons at the age of puberty are to be sent 
out as labourers. 

*‘ X. All the poor persons taken to the colony by means 
of the emigration liind shall he, far as it is possible to 
make the selection, voung adult persons of both sexes, in 
an equal projigrtioi^’ 

This will dimnfl?irthc cost of enlarging the population. 
It will secure its advaiieenn n1 at the most rajiid rate ])os- 
sible. The greatest amount of labour will be got at the 
least jiossihle expense. Persons of this class, too, can 
leave their Cfuintry \Mth le>> pain than any other. Per- 
sons w'lio Will add to the populatum to the liiglust anKiimt 
alone will be simt, and thus the elements of increase will 
bo in the gi-eatest jiossible lu-ojjoition, and those of de- 
crease in the \\eakes1 and l()\\ed. 

The last inuu^^KUi of the aet winch we shall quote, pro- 
vides lor the supplv of labour from the outset of the first 
emigrants, lest the co'ony should ])orish before the arrival j 
of lalinurors. 

“ XL Tlie Oou'i’nission of Public Lands and Kmigralion 
is om])()\verod to anticipate the sales of land, by receiving 
purchase-money on account Irom emigrants intending to 
buy land, and. if nece^sarv, hv raising a loan or loans, to 
he secured on the \ hole Public land of the IJolony ; and 
to employ such loan or loans in convoying selected la- 
bourers to the colony.” 

Such is an outline of thi'^ scheme. It was tir4 proposed 
in an acute, spirited, and ingenious letter from Sydney, 
published in 18.12, and edited by Mr. Hobcit Uouger, the 
Secretary of the South Australian Association. It appears 
to us to be founded on one of the soundest principles in 
political science, judiciously and practically ajijihed. 

Various objections to the scheme have been stated. It 
is opposed to the intere.st of various parties. In the shape 
of aspersion, insinuation, and abuse, a good deal of matter 
has appeared, but the argiimoiits are few and feeble in- 
deed. It is alleged that the minimuni will never be paid 
for land in Australia. If may be paid, however, for both 
land and labour ; foi mere land higher prices are paid in 
various colonies. The American Land Comyiany sell their 
land at from 1.^' to dO shillings per acre ; and the value of 
land in New South Wales and V’^an Diemen's Land ex- 
ceeds 12.^. There does not, therefore^ appear to be any 
thing very chimerical, in expecting thUt sum for land and 
labour combined, so as to ensure colonial success. 

It is a futile objection to say that, by the removal of 
labour and capital to colonies, we lessen the skill and re- 
sources of the mother country. Even if this were true, 
the object of skill and capital is happiness, and they are 
worthless except as means to this end. It is a bad supe- 
riority that can be kept up only by the perpetual struggle 
of suffering and famishing labourers. It is, indeed, true, 
that emigration lessens capital, and capital is the chief 
employer of labour ; but it does not follow that emigraticwi 
lessens employment in Britain, a country in which there 
is at once a redundancy of labour and capital. Thejo is a 
surplus of both. The redundancy of capital is seen in the 
eagerness with which every enterprise that promises even 
the smallest profits is embraced ; while the overflow of 


population is conspictrous in every profession and depart-, 
ment of labour. Capital and labour want room. The « 
greater capitalists are preying upon the sitialler, and thus 
diminishing the profits and coinmon capital of both. The 
remedy is obvious, and odious epithets applied to emigra-* 
tion will not prevent a properly-regulated colony from 
being precisely what this case demands — an open sphere 
for the operat lon.s of capital, and a fair field for the achieve- 
ments of industry. Colonies increase both capital anti 
labour, by giving full developement to their powers of 
mutual and self production. Exchange and production, 
prosperity and enjoyment, are the consequences —wealtli 
IS produced in a thriving coniinunity, and the wilderness 
blossoms with a flourishing people, who unfold anew the 
powers of labour, land, and capital, for the advancement 
of civilization and tlic diffusion of liappiness. Such are 
the blessings of a successful colony. It is for the reader 
to judge if they are likely to be realized by the present 
scheme. This.only we may be permitted to remark, that 
if it recommends itself to our leaders as it has done to us, 
as a scheme Ibiinded on a jirlncijile approved by the voice 
of universal experience, as the essential element of colonial 
success, and incorporated in arrangements which are at 
once judicious in themselves and flexible to suit every 
emergency no capable mind u ill be scared from giving 
it his approval because it suit> ciMtain partii‘s to call the 
South Australian Associaliuii at once a jomt-stock com- 
pany, formed for interested ])urposes, and a band of enthu- 
siasts, held together only by the s) mpathies of a Utopian 
b||nevolunce. 


THE INFLUENCE OF NEWSTAPEKS ON PUBLIC 
OPINION. 

Evkry one has heard of the saving of Burke, that the 
man who roads a newspaper every day lor six months 
Will certainly become a convert to its opinions. 
saying has grown into a truism. It appears to ii>, how- 
ever, that new” circumstances have arisen in oiii s >eial 
condition, throuiih which a great deal —much more than 
people in general are apt to believe— ot this newspaper- 
power has been destroyed. \Vc think Unit the saving ot 
Burke — true as it was in Ins m\ntkn , and a]>plic.ib]e .is 
it has been to the state of ])i>litjeai knowledge in this 
country, at any period sinct' that day fill the first session 
ol the reformed Parliament - uoiv dt'jncribcs tt jHist of 
sortetif. We are ])erlectiy aware of tlic liiry we sliall 
provoke by the deelaration ; but we di> not sin ink, on tliat 
account, from expressing our belief that llie^^/cs// of 
new'spaper w’sdom is shaken, and foi ever. The age? ot 
leading articles is gone. 

Itis'not our intention, in the present paper, to enter 
into any nice investigation of tiu? causes ol this curious 
phenomenon. The mam cause may be described in a few 
words : — Thr praplf*. hare taken the business of thinkimr 
into their own hands. In the (piaint languageof Hobbes, 
they are no longer m a condition either “to be tainted 
with dependence on the potent, or scribbled over with 
the opinions of their doctors.” 

The great legislative measure of the present session of 
Parliament has been the Araeiidment of the Poor Law.s. 
This was no abstract measure whose bearings the people 
could not understand, and in whose consipiencesthev woiild 
take no interest. Every man was to he affected by it 
in some way or other. The lowest in the scale of society, 
the mendicant anil the pauper — the most numerous and 
important class, tliat which comprises the imlependent 
labourers --the emplovors of these independent labourei’s — 
the contributors to the fund by which pauperism was 
upheld — all these,* in which are comprised the whole 
population, are deeply affected by such a vital change in 
the administration of the poor-laws, as is contemplated 
by the Bill which, in a very few days, will be inscribed in 
our statute-book. Have they been taken by surprise 
in the introduction of this Bill into Parliament? — 
Have they been ignorant of its provl8iontft?^HaTe they 
wanted encouragement to oppose the Bill ftom those who 
have claimed the title of the best public instructors ? 
Precisely the contraiy. In this instance — and it is per- 
haps a solitary one in the history of our legislation — the 
Bill for the amendment of the poor-laws has not only been 
founded upon tb most oarefbuy collected evidence, but 
that evidence h rabeen promtugatad with the ipreatest 
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unxiety, before a single step \\as taken in legislation. In 
this case the materials for thinking were placed in the 
hands of the peoiile, by the publication, in a very cheap 
form, — first, of Sc'lcctions from 1 he Evidence before the 
Commissioners , and, secondly, of the Report of the Com- 
missioneis The people understood the effects of pauperism, 
and weie made familiar ^Mtll the projected remedies, long 
before the (piestion became a subject of discussion within 
the walls of Parliament. The moment the Bill w'as 
bioiii,dif in, a ciy was set up against it by the two most 
owei liil of the London daily papers, ‘ The Times* and ‘ The 
Toini'ig Herald,' to say not lung of lesser oracles. With- 
out the ])iepai!ilion for a light judgment which w'e have 
desciibed, fills ciV'\ould have been echoed through the 
comitiy,— the people would have been t^oaded into a be- 
lief that the liberties of Englishmen were abo'it to peiish, 
— the J/‘gislature would have lieen acted ujKin by the ex- 
citement,— the Bill would have been lost llul niaik the 
clifferonee For three months these two ]toweiful d.iily 
papeis have exerted all then ihetonc to crusli the Bill, — 
the one has poured forth all its haid names, and the 
othei has huddled together all its eoniiiion* place,— and 
Ihc icsiilt has been that, out ol a jiopulation ol rourtcen 
millions of jieisoiis 4iflected by the operation ol the Bill, 
only sixteen tbou^and, according to the last Pai'liamen- 
laiy return, have been brought to jiotilion against it ’ 
One person in 800 has been influenced by the declatna- 
tjon ol ‘ The Times’ and ‘ The Morning lleiakl.* 

It may lie instinctive to trace the course ol one, at least, 
ot these ]).ipeis dining the tliieo months in which the I 
3^001 Laws Amendment Bill has been before Pailiaii|(|pt. 

On the 'ftith of Ainil ‘'I’lie Times’ issued its declaration 1 
of Well against 1h Bill Like most otbei po^en*^atesJ 
‘The Times’ lonmienced its nienilesto with jiiole^sion'* o. 
peiiLc. “ The nioie we consider tlie new' system of pool- 
l^lw^, the iijoie (fftrohinfart/i/, and leaUij afrainst niir 
j/vaZ/cs) do oui a])pu'bensions inciease respecting it ” But 
the iiniid and modest “ appicheiisioiis” of the first lines of 
the ninnit.'sto became the most tiiu nlenl and mouthing 
Jiostilify low aids the end the bon lashed himselt into a 
fury “ It will disgiaee the statiite-liook which contains 
Magna (Jhaita and the Bill of Rights, and no English- 
man wlio IS not dead to'slianie w'lll again hear the woids 
‘Biitish liberty’ jnonoiinced without a blush oi a sigh” 
This IS the true Iwy-nnte, thonglit the diurnal agitator; 
this is the wai -whoop whu li is to be echoed liom St Pan- 
el as to the Towei ITamlels, and, spjeading through th(‘ 
land, IS to produce an universal denunciation ol “ the 
pfliish-pauper liiumvin, ’* the “ mountebank nostinm- 
inongeis’’ i -tlu^ vile Central Board, who seek “ to tax the 
people, and to torture the poor at their mere will and 
pleasme ’’J St. Paneras lesponded, and so did the Towei 
Hamlets. “ The lionseboldei*s ami other inhabitants of 
flicpaiisli of St. Paneias, Middlesex," out of the 10:kj0H 
inhabitants ol which that parish is eomiiosed, found 173 
xslio weie “ not dead to shame,” and these tew “ laiUilid 
among the faithless” heroically lecoulcd then names in 
a petition against taxing llie jicople and toitming tJie 
poor. St. Mary, Whitechapel, one ol the Tower Hamlets, 
out of its 30.000 of population, foiinil '17:> snppoiteis of 
‘ the Bill ol Rights and Mile End, anolhei ol the Ham- 
lets, ein oiled, out of its .34,000 inhabitants, :1G8 who still 
cling to * Magna Charta ’ With such support, the ‘Times’ 
vent 111 ed to prophesy. On the morning ol the day when 
Hie second reading of the Bill was carried by a majonty 
of 200, 'The Times’ consoled itself (relying, no doubt, es- 
pecially upon the 1 7^ of St. P.incrasj by saying " We can- 
not beliLwe that it is intended to jiress the measure another 
stage at nieseiit.” On the niorrfing after this second 
reading, lefying upon the parliamentary minonty of twenty, 
the sanguine soothsayer affirms, ” There is not the slightest 
idiaiiee of ‘inch a Bill ever receiving the sanction of Hie 
House ol Commons.” This w'as truly Icajnng into the 
;::ip, and bravely was the fight continued. Hear the voice 
ol tile mighty man of war : — “ The most offensive mnova- 
Hon viptin (he usages and customs of the Constitution, and 
the most atrociously wanton aggression upon the liberties 
ol the ju'ople, that weie ever before attempted in this, or 
pel Imps m any other but a purely despotic country” — “ a 
worse than Egyptian bondage’ that absolute, arbitrary, 
and despotic tuliunal denominated the Central Board, 
upon which it is pioposed to confer unchecked and uncon- 
• ‘ The Tunes,’ May 3id. f May G^h. + May 8th. 
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trolled powff and authority over the liberties and the 
property of all the King's subjects, for the dangerous 
and inhuman purpose of deteriorating the condition of the 
most, miserable portion of the community.*’ 'That voice 
was not uplifted m vain. Petitions rushed in to scare the 
House of Commons from their '* inhuman purpose.” Up 
to the 27th of May eighty petitions had been presented 
against the “ worse than Egyptian bondage,** and these 
were signed by no less than 7220 persons. It is true that 
the number 'of signatures against this “most atrociously 
wanton aggression upon the liberties ol the people” was 
infeiior to the number petitioning “ against the employ- 
ment of children to^ sweep chimneys,’* — and did not 
amount lo one-sixth of those who petitioned “ for inquiry 
into Ihe exient and causes of drunkenness.*’ But still the 
one petitioner in HOO w-as demonstralivc of public opinion 
— as lefleeted m ‘ The Time>..* Symptoms, however, began 
to be shown, that the House of Commons would not 
lislen to the one iielitioiiei, while the 79‘J other interested 
persons were silent. ‘The Times,* therefore, had to 
point to anothei tiibunal- ‘‘Let TiOrd Althorp leflect 
well upon the headstiong com sc he is pursuing. The Bill 
will not become the law ol Hie land, even li it should pas<i 
Hie House of Commons, which we again declare wc 
hehtwc it ncvci will. Ttieie hapjiens, however, io 
be anoHioi branch of the legisbiliiie ”* The mode in 
which this binncli of the legislature is to be woikecl 
upon soon suggests it>ell to the iert ih* iiu ention of ‘ Tlie 
Times’ ” The advocacy of Hie aibili.iry and n lesponsiblo 
tiibiinal io be c.illed the ('eiilr.il B ■ i A ’ " pmin led 
horn prolessed iiiiPi iilkj vns ” I’lu^'.’i -i. ^ ■* n |o tiui 

fears ol the Upjier House. We next have x Lunningly- 
conipoiuided nnclioii ul fl.itleiy — "W'e do not belie\c 
H;1 pence squeezed out ol the paiqiei's pittance will be 
Ibongbt d'‘s- qble .leqnisitions b\ Hie Louis ’ Tlie Com- 
'.it I'l;" it iraf> desnable to rescue the funds 
for the maintenance ofkibonr lioin H>r eonslanth incieas- 
ing iin ag^s of those who would h:i\e (‘ntiiely converted 
them into hinds lor the nminlentiiice of want, - although 
the saving oj eajntal might In' e.illed “ jicniee squeezed out 
of the jiaiipei’s pittanee,’’ — llu‘^ jiassed Hie Bill. The 
House ol Commons was o! course, lo be abused w ben ‘ Tlic 
Tunes* saw that its ymqdieeies of tb(' non-passing ol llui 
Bill wcie coming to an issue “ Most assuiedly no uuic- 
formed House of Commons o\ei made ’up then minds so 
speedil\M»n a complicated (piesl ion wlneli leqiiiied such 
maluie deliberation, ordebveied llicinselves so wholly and 
lesignedly over to the dictation ol a Ministci.” 

TJie House of Commons jiassod the Bill, and the last 
fight was lo be made in the Louis. Public opinion was to 
be brought to bear upon the \o!es of the Uppei IIousc. 
On thc'Ktli oLluly,' The Times ’ say s “The vast majority of 
tile peojde aic opposed lo tlusmeasuie ” A rein I’oi cement 
bad ai lived to the one pelilumer in eiglit Inindicd inha- 
Intarils ol Paneias, and Mile-End, and St. Maiy, AVliite- 
ehapel A petition bad been pieseiited liom “mhabitanU 
and late-jMvers of the paiish oi Wisbeacb St. Mary, in 
Hie Isle of Ely,” and anoHiei from “the visiters and 
guaidians ol the jiaiish ol Alveistoke, Hants,'* six in num- 
bei. “ The vast majority of the jieople aie opposed to this 
measure ’’ Public opinion being so clearly cvpiessed, ‘The 
Times’ throws itself and public opinion upon the House of 
Lords. “ It IS a melancholy cneiimstance that the jieople 
of England should have occasion to look to the House of 
Lords lor the repaialion of the mischief perpetrated by 
then owm lepiesentatives ; but, unsupportecl as they are by 
those who ouglih to be their fiiends, they must, iii their 
necessity, appeal fo those on whom they ought to have fewer 
claims, htif w/to ivill have a glorious ojrportunity nfacquir- 
ing a just popnhmfy, if they w'lll indignantly reject a mea- 
sure which we thought at first, winch we still think to be, a 
tiuemodeordegiaclingthe English labourennto a miserable 
SCI I ” But no symiiloms amongst the Peers were pre- 
sented to the longing eyes of ‘ The Times,’ of a desire to 
acquire “ a just popularity" A new species of tactics 
was, therefore, to be resorted to. The Loid Chancellor 
was to introduce the bill,— was to cairy the measure 
through the House of Loids. On the IGlh ol May, be- 
cause Lord Althorp was successfully conducting the bill 
Hnough the House of Commons, ‘ The Times’ exclaimed, 

“ God help him and ns who are governed by a Govern- 
ment of wlucU a mau with such an undcrstauding forma 
• ‘ The Times,’ May lUth. 
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a pai-t.” On the ICtli of July, *The Times* bejrftn to 
abuse the Lord Chancellor alxmt “ his ugly bantling/' 
From that day to the present hour these attacks havejiever 
ceased. The offence which the l^ord Chancellor had*given 
to ‘The Times* was mortal. He had dared to think that a 
poor man' ft maf^istrate^—K maker of orders for relief on 
overseers,— a hunter alter pauper-popularity,— was, in 
these respects, a mischievous member of society, although 
he might represent a county, and have some remote in- 
fluence on ‘ The Times’ newspaper : moreo\'ei, the Txird 
Chancellor had dared to praise a gentleman connected 
with tlie Pool -Law Commission, who had neq aired the 
honour of having ‘The Times’ lor* his personal enemy 
These were offences nevei to be forgiven. We commend 
those who are curious in the analysis of lliose niceties of 
language which some people call “ hiiotig wilting,” and 
others “ Billingsgate/' to read the articles in ‘The Times* 
against the Lord Chancellor, fiom the lOtli of July to the 
26th, they w'ere never excelled even by ‘The Times’ itself 
in its old days of ‘ Dr. Slop ’ In the mean time, in spite 
of the hankerings altei a “ just populanty,” — in spite of 
the sinipalhy winch some Peers might teel in the abuse 
of then SjieaKei',— the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill is i»>iid 
a second time iii the House of Lords, with a minoiily ol 
13 a fit parallel with the 173 petitioners ol St. Pancras. 
Upon this affecting occasion, we quote the lamentations ot 
‘ The Moining Hoi aid / they form a sweet harmony with 
the lavings of ‘ The Times ’ “ We' must, therclme, make 
up our minds foi a change, a total change ol system m 
regaid to the ])ooi.'^ith this pmspect h-dore us, we art 
still happ} to find that petitions aie pouring in, that 
i^xortions arc making without doors, and that Ihe/czc 
Noblr Luiih who fuu (' esitijird the tiVK'nIatinn of pohticaV 
vconnmy contmucto cxcit themselves wilhin 
“ The mot Illation ol political economy !” Iliis is the 
ical secret ol the gioss mistakes ol ‘ Tlie Time'' and ‘ The 
He] aid,' with legiiul to then innnencc iijuni piihln. 
opinion The peojt/,', as well as then u*]ueseiitali\cs, 
liave nut esca[)ed “ tlie inoculation of political economy ’ 
They now know tliat theie aie cc'itani iinaltciahle pnn 
Ciples u]ion which the frtmre of jiolilics is lounded, wine li 
the) do not discovei in tlie daily and weiKl) slinuilants of 
the newsjiapers Tlie newspapeis (at ic.ist some ol them) 
affect to despise these piiiiciplcs, and they still .lancy that 
cvci) thing is to he earned by a clamour. Let them 
know their own W'eakne^s .intl ilp u own strength Then 
stieiiirtl. s Dull .inlu - I I in luinishiiig full and 

coii'C'ct in: MMiel >;i,l:iei: w» a ' . is tlieii bcliel tliat the 
■world, in spite of thejull and lunect injormatiuu whtfh 
thei/ ffirc, viill he “ sciihbleil o\ lm by thou Dot tors,” who 
think that public men arc meiely the ninc-])ius to he set 
up and knocked down at tlieii own good pleasiuc, and 
that public measures aie ttitake then hue liom their c.i- 
piices, and he eiitiicly moiihletl by llieii iiowei of })hia'.c- 
makiiig. Let them not believe, citliei, th.it they can 
conduct a system of espionage wdh advantage to them- 
selves intliv nUially, oi with ciedit to then caste When 
‘ The Timea’ telK us that on Fiiday last flie Chaiieelliu 
** sent loi a ]) 00 )'law comniissioner, — the least ol the 
Ai»ustl(“,, — to ciam him loi the pait he is to jday,” — we 
that ‘ The Times ’ Lit hci hazaid.san unliuth.cn that 
‘ Tlie Times’ has spies amongst the eaves dioppeis ol a 
gieat man's house, and c ai lies on a confidential nilercouise 
wilh l.icqneys and luihlic-ofliee messengers Tnily, .such 
things cxiJound the sceiet winch ‘ The Staiiikiid’ lei out 
a monlli oi two ago, and which ‘The Times ’ lepeatod, — 
“ Theie IS no cloiibt in the woild that wctgentlenion of the 
Picsb aic, as such, thouglil by our happier fellow -citi- 
zens little bcltei lli.iii gonlleiiicn by courtesy/* — We wish 
it were ollici wise. 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Neu'spfipn Slumps fo) Ireland — Tlie ininiber of Ncusjiajicr 
Stamps wliiihli.ivelicTii issiu'd loi I ’ I’ul.f nni tin .'i'h < f J 
1833j to the r>tli ol Aprd, 1S3I, i 1 

wore capcelled Of tins iMimboi, there were issued fur Dublin 
alone, 3, 120,93‘J— of which vveu’ c. met lied, 114,44,). 

Saltirte* and Emoluments of llecnvrrs of Taxes far England—^ 
The total amount of the h.ihnes pawl tn the receivi rs of taxes m 
England and Wales, lor the year the 5th of January, 1834, 

is 2,90U/ ; and tho sum ulloacd for truiclliog expenses, during tlu) 
ume period, u 6,33 U/. 4r. 


Statement of the United Stetei Debt, and of the uparate Debt of 
each State. 



Capital 

\l hen Be- 

Objecta of * 

Price in 


deemable. 

Cre^ou. 

London. 


DotlnrN 

Yenra 


95 

Uniteil S. 5 per Ct 

4 7.15,296 

1835 


Alabama 5 pr (A 
Ditto ditto 

300,000 

3 500,000 

18.52 1 

18G3 ^ 

For banking 
capital 

95 

llliiioig G per Cent 

100,000 

200,000 

l8’)0 

Ditto 


Indiana, ditto 

1852 


Lousiana, IVil- ) 

y 

( 1819 



son’s Loan, 5 | 

1 800,000 

{ 1M4 


100 

|)er Cent. | 

1 1^49 1 



Do. Uanng’s Liun I 
5 jK'r Cent. J 

1,600,067 

f 1 

1 1811 

) Ditto 

99 


f 1844 



Ditto ditto 

7,000,000 

1 

) 1817 

) 1850 


1034 


1 

1 18.52 





f 18U 


105 

Mississippi, C piT 1 

1 500,000 

) 184G 



Cent, 1 

1 i 


1 


1 

1 18V, 

-Dirlo 


■ 

1 f.500 000 

Ls61 


] 

Ditto, ditto 

1 r)()i),ooo 

1 .sfiG 


!>110 


' (500 000 

1^71 


IJ 

Ntt^^ork 'i per ( t. 1,400 000 

1817 


05 : 

diiro 

3,124 270 

1815 


1 107 

Iwf^ ditto 

877 OOOjl8l6^Ci847i 


1 

Ditto, ditto 

1 50,000 

lft50 1 

;Fur canals 

; 

Ditto, 6 iHT Ct 

2,09.3,100 

1837 



Ditto, ditto 

650,01)0 

1815 


; U3 

Do (’hcnangoCa-1 
nal, 5 per Cent J 

.1,000,000 

181) 1 

I 


Ohio, 5 per Cent 

400,000 

1850 

}Dilto ' 

1 lU 

Ditto, G per Cent 

4.000,000 

1650 

Fcnnsylvan Tip Ct 

1,300,000 

1841 


! 

Ditto, ditto 

1 300.000 

1616 


j 

I)itto, ditto 

1,000,000 

1850 

1 For canals, 
rail-ruajs, 

I 

Ditti^ ditto 

5,000,000, 1853& 1854 

1 104 

Ditto, ditto 

Ditto, ditto 

2,4M,1(>2 

9,i40,CGl 

1356 

D5:i 

. 1041 
' 105' 

Ditto, dittu 

2,000,100, IsGO 


105i 

) 

1 

Ditto, ditto 

800,000 

1363 



1 

f ]84:> 



Virginia, 5 per Ct. 

, 500,001 

1 

1S50 

[ 185U' 52 


jlOO 

Ditto, G 1 er Cent 

1 100,000 

1344 




Statement respecting American Banks whose shaies arc current ui 
the London Market. 



Ciipital 

Cturit^m 
exp re 

j Trice in 
Loudon. 


1),«M ir» 

V-' i-s 



United States Bunk Sli.ires, 7 per Cent 

.35 ODO 00(» 

IS hi 

-';i 1', 

Lu'iisiuii.i Stiifi. D.^iiik Sh , 9 per Cent 

i,250 Utl' 

IS 70 

JC 

0 

Dank ul Ivniihiaiia, S per Cent. . . 

Bank of Orleans, S per Cent . . 

Dink of Orli m-. Canal and Daiikuig 

4 000 0(M 
(MIO 

1 

— 

2o la 

1 

Comp my, 8 p- r Cent 

New Orleans Citi Il.ink 8 pir Cent 

4,00() OO'i, 

1,000 OOOj 

— 

2J 

& 

I’laiiters’ Dank. Natil.ez, 10 per Ciiif 

.5 COO 000 1 

— 

23 

0 


Pool's Hates, - Tl’.e RLtuin, fi'i 1’ eyeir ending 2bth M.uch, 
18.13, of the nii'iiK‘8 leMed for puni s and rnunty r.^tes, and of the 
expenditure of the s.niie ujiDn purj'Oses loii 'eclid witli the care of 
the poor, undw.ili the loial ev]»enses ui each county, lias lately 
been printed by the Iloiise of I'oir.nions. The total amount of 
imnueK sn leviud vv..s. fur England (with a population, m 1831, of 
l_'.0iii),675 hoiiN), 8,229,798/, or rather more than 13 j. 7d per 
hcMd and loi Wales (with n population, in 1831, of^03,00(r soula) 
37(1,702/, or rather more th.ui Os. 4f/. per head. The total amouut 
of the nioiiev levied was 8,G0fi,')01/, which, if we take the popula- 
tion, as 111 ISJl, lit 12,086,675 souls, makes en average of rithcc 
more than 13*. 4d per head. For tins otject alone, therefore, Eng- 
land and Wales are taxed twice as mucL us the dnstj lan domiiuons, 
which do not raise more than 6*. Sd. per head for the whole ex- 
penses of the htate ; and three tiinei os much as the Pupal domi- 
nions, which for those expenses, do not exoct alunc 4* firf per 
head. It Is more tliuu equivalent to tluir amount la I^ussta, 



IM 
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vlioae entire expenditure u about per bead. The whole |niiii 
expended upon the poor, in tlio year was 6,790,799/., which 

is at the rate of somrwhat more than lOi ahead — namely, 

in Enj^and, 6,486,534/., and in Wales, 304,265/. , the averafre 
•expenditure for the funner, supposim' the population to have been 
12,086,f>75 souls, being about 10* 8</ pt^r head, and for the latter, 
with a jiresnmcd |H>piilation of H03,000 souls, being about 7f. 7d. 
per huail The county in which the largest expenditure on the 
poor took place was AUildlesejy where 647,013/. was expended 
umidst a jiopulation of 1,358,000, or about 9* Gd, per head; Lan- 
caster stands next, with a population of 1.335,000 souls, and an 
exjH iuhhire on its poor of 274,981/, or about 4*. \d. per head. The 
nm.tllest exjienditure wa.s in the county of Kutlaud, where, with a 
pojml.ition of 19,400 souls, it ainuiinted to 8971/., averaging nearly 

M per head Since the j'ent 1818, there(.hn8 been an appa- 
rent dimumtion of 761 291/ in the whole sum expended lor the 
relief of the poor in Engh'ind and Wales, making a difference of 
between 11 and 12 per cent, in favour of 1832-33, hut the decline 
in the ]»riees of the iiecossaries of hie ii mure than eipiivalont to 
this difference. , • 

^ilk , — The qimntily of this nmteiial, which was exported from 
LomVurdy ui the live )'ears, 1827 to 1831, amounted to 20,888,499 
pounds weight , of wdudi one half was forwaided to London, 
2j000,000 to Liioiis, and 4,000,000 to (leniiuny and Switzerland. 

lliinovet — 111 consequence of the consolidation of the loyal troa- 
finrj with that of ilie kiogdoin in general, tlie llano\eriaii Cham- 
bers hiv(‘, in their present session, been called upon for the first 
time to consider a comiiiete hndgut of the revenue and expenditure 
of the country It npjieirs that the total of receipts fur the official 
3ear ol actimnt (1814-183.5) is e*-,tiin.ited at fi,0(i5,()20 rix dollars 
(.ibont 800,110/), of which 383 4')')/,. or 2,684,180 n\ dollMWjjtt 
(leMival)li' fioin (lie ro\.il re\entieH, and 482.975/, or 3,380,89^^ 
dollars, from the public re’venues The estimate of expendittm*, 
submitted to the revision of the Chambers, umoiiiits, on the other 
band, to 6,061,911) nv dollars (about 865,980/ 5, of whith the pro- 
portio i ib.ugeable upon the royal revenues ainounU to 332,980/., 
or 2 6 10 8(i 1 ii\ dolbus, and that chargeable’ upon the public 
retenues amounts to 382,980/, oi 3,181,047 nx dullarb. 

Saxon Mtnes, We obscMMM'mong the votes of the second 

chamber of tin' legislature of Saxony, em the 1 9th June, that the 
net piodtice of the mines, ol all descriptions, is estimated at 120 9(>7 
dollars, circa 17,690/ The expenses of in.i’. ijeinent seem to he 
bomewhdt exci‘ssivG , for though the g'<"<'« aiiioniii ol monies 
received, foi instance, by tliti general amelling establishmeijt is 
898.614 dollars (1 31,240/.’), the actual not produce of the depart- 
ment does not cxcoeil 23,000 dollars (3350/) The coalpits o 
Saxony appear to be of trivial iinpurtancc, rm the net revenue de- 
rived iiom them is not estimated nt more than 14,331 dollar! 
(2090/), their gross produce, howevei, being 84,265 dolbus 
(12,200/.), the expense of woiking them, Iherefore is 10,200/ The 
net produce ol the national domains, loyalties, and other property, 
is, on .111 aterage of the three lears (18.34-6), 106,977 dollars, or 
15.650/. 


Butish Consnh . — Return of the Names, Stations, Amount ol 
Salanns and Fees, of Hritish Consuls, General C-onsuls, and Viee 
Consuls, holding appointments, at the coraineiieement of the 
year 1834. 


Petersbnrgh 

Archangel 

Hifia . . 

Liebaii 

"Wurs.iw . 

Odessa 

T.ig.inrog . 

Stockholm 

Ciottenburgh 

Clu.sti.ma 

HergiMi * 

Klsinoie . 

Co[>eiihagen 

D.inrig 

Koinesberg 

Tillau 

Mtinel 
Stelti i . 

IlAiiiiiiiigh 

Ditto . 
Bremen 
Lubeck 
Cuxhavon 
Amsterdam 
Rotterdam 
Antwerp ^ 
Ostend . ^ 


Name 

. Thomas John Gisborne, C. 
. Thonios (' Hunt, C'. . 

. Robert Hay, C. . , . 

. Francis Kemifz, C. 

. Charlos J. Barnett, C, 

. Jaivei Yeames, C Gen. . 

. AVilbura Yeames, V. C. 

. George Foy, C.. ... 

. Henry Thomas Liddell, C 
. George Mygind, C. 

. John Greig, C. ... 
, Fr.incis C Maegregor, C. 

. N. Fenwick, V C. 

, Alexander Oisborne, C. . 
. J D Biockmanii, V. C. . 
. C, E KLaaser, V. C. 

. Cliarles Rupiiel, V. C. . 
. J. F. Petersm, V, C. . . 

. Henry Cnuniiig, C. Gen. . 
• (’’htulVs Wi'sselhoefr, V. C. 
. G K Pipmdick, V. C. . 
. W L Behnke, V. C. . . 

. Uenrv II Dutton, V. C. . 
. Roliert I^lelville, C. 

. Alexander Ferner, C. . , 

, Baron de TI Larpent, C. . 
. G. A Fauche, C. , . 


Tulal AiTit 
of s» I 111 1C' 
mill I’l’cs 


Btntion. 

Naiiie. 


Toul Ant. 
ofSalariM 

Paria . . . 

. Thomas Fickford, C. . , 


ud Fm. 

. mi 

Calais . . 

. S. G. Marshall, C. . . 



654 

Boulogne . . 

. William Hamilton, C. . 



522 

Havre . . . 

. Arch, (dordoii, C. . . . 



510 

Nantes . . 

. Henry Newman, C. . . 



348 

Brest • . 

, Anthony Perrier, C, . 



345 

('harente . 

. John (*lose, C. ... 



370 

Bordeaux . « 

. T B G Scott, C. . . 



507 

Bayonne . . 

. J V. Hnivey, C. . . . 



303 

Marseilles . . 

, Alexander Turnbull, (!. . 



770 

Toulon . . 

. L E Jouve, V C. . . 

, A *’P. Palmedo, C. 



50 

Corsica 



205 

Madrid . . 

. G A. Alonzo, Con, Ai^ist 



150 

Bitboa . . . 

. J. Clark, C 



.398 

( 'oruiina . 

. J Crispin, C 



409 

Cadiz . 

, J M Brncki iibury, C 



743 

S.iii Lncar 

• Charles Phillijipe, V. C. . 

. 5Villiam Maik, C . . 



225 

Malaga 



426 

Carthageiitt . 

. Matthew tlarter, C 



407 

Alicante . . 

. Janper W aiing, C. 



458 

Barcelona . 

. .lames Anneslc}, C 



453 

Mahon . • 

. L C Ilaigrave, C. 



205 

TeiKTiffe . 

. Richard Bartlett, C. . . 



.504 

St. Jago dc Cuba 

, John Ilurdv, C ... 



310 

Havannu . 

. (’ I) ToliiiC, C . . . 



300 

Lisbon 

( Gen. 



500 

Ditto . . 

. Jeremiah Meagher, V C 



608 

Oporto . . 

. TIVoiTitis S Koudl, (’ . 



689 

M.ideir.i . 

. Henri Veiti h. C . . , 



013 

St. Muhacd's , 

. Dilli.mill Kctidp^^'-^en. 



668 

Ditto 

. R C Kind.ill, V C . . 



100 

Faval . 

. Ilenrj .ilker, V C 



100 

Tereeira . . 

. H Alton. C . , . . 



100 

^lapc Verds 

. \\ illiam G Merrill, Act C. 



100 

Genoa . 

. James Sterling, C. . . 



657 

Nice • . , 

. Peter La (’r us, C , . 



2»7 

Cagliari • . 

. George Unmet ster. C 



250 

Ta’ghorn . . 

. John Fiikuner (' , . 



719 

1 Ancona 

. Henry K.im-, \ C. . , 



181 

1 Rome . . 

, .lolui Frei born. C 



193 

1 Naples . . 

. John (innilwiii, C . . 



409 

I (iailqioli . 

. Hu bard Stevens 5 , (' 



119 

j Otranto 

. Fr.mcis V Corehia, \ C. 



2.5 

1 Palermo , . 

. J Wilsb, \ C 



33.5 

. ] Messina . 

. H W Barker, C . . 



608 

1 Austrian States 

. 5\iln.iniT Moonex. C Gen. 


lOIIO 

1 Venice 

.55 (. Tatam \’ C 



163 

j Trieste . • 

. Ilenrj H\ iiiu r, V (' 



332 

1 Fiume . . • 

. ('ll. nil's Tlininas Hill, V. C. 



.52 

1 Ragusa 

• I’bomas Turner, C . ■ 



202 

Coiistautiiiuple 

, .Pubn ( art \Mi gilt, C Cen. 

• 


1816 

Ditto 

. A C CnTTilieiiiatch, Y. C. 

• 


4‘29 

Tic‘hi/(i’ d , 

. James Brant, VC . ■ 

• 


207 

Dardanelles 

• AC l.aiKb’r, V. C 



300 

.S iloiiica 

. John Cliariiuiid, Ai tg C 



250 

Buch.irest . 

. K .1 Bliite (; ... 



500 

Adnamq.lc 

, Charles Pdimt, Actg. C 



250 

.Sm} nia 

. R 55 Brant, C , . . 



1171 

J)itto 

. N. A 5yn\, V. C and Caiicellier 

637 

^ Scio 

. G 1) \ed(i\a, V. C. . , 



.56 

Damiscus . 

. J W P F.irren, C. Gen. 



800 

Heyrout 

, Peter Abbott, . 



40Q 

' (h'prus 

. A Voiidiziuns, V . 



25 

• Candia 

. S C.ipogrosso, C. . 

. Patrick Campliell, C! Gen 



150 

Kgipt . . , 



1951 

Alt x.uidii.i 

. Robert Tliurbnrn C . 



300 

Ditto 

. Charles Sloane, \ ( '. 



300 

(5uro . 

. Edward Barker C. 



1.16 

Alliania 

, W. R, Meyer, C. Gen. . 



1624 

Patras 

* . G 5V Clowe C . . , 


• 

774 

Pyrgos . . 

* . Ant Pasqiialigo, V. C. , 


• 

200 

Syra . . , 

. Richard Wilkinson, C 


P 

329 

Napoli 

. J. D. Gnffblis, VC,. 



250 

■ New York 

, James Bnehuiiaii, C . 



1126 

Philadelphia , 

. GiHmtI Itohinson, C. . . 


• 

050 

Churlebtoii , 

. William Ogilhy, C. . . 



611 

New Oilcans . 

. George Salkeld, C. . • 



962 

Boston , , 

. George Manners, C. . . 

. John Cbawfonl, C. « • 



656 

BaUimoro . 



560 

Pensatola , , 

. James Baker, C. . . . 



44.5 

Norfolk . . 

. William Gray, C. 



407 

Savannah 

. Edmund Molyneux, C. . 



356 

Portsmouth , 

. D Mackintosh, C. • 



.385 

Mexico • , 

. Charles T O' Gorman, G. Gen. . 

1500 

San Bias • . 

. Eustace Barron, V. C. 



300 

Vera Crux , 

. Francis Gifford, V C • 



547 

i Tu.npico . • 

. J. T. Crawford, V, C . 



400 

3 Port au Prince 

. G. W. C. Courtenay, C, • 

. 

P 

1250 



1884. 


fltatlon. 

Port tu Pnnoo 
Ctpe Haitien . 
GuatemuU 
Carthage na . 
Maracaybo . 
Caracas 
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Name. 

Thomas Ussher, V. C. 
H. J. Thompson, V. C. 
Frederick ('hatfield, C. 
Bdward Watts, C.’ 
Robert Mackay, V. C. 
Sir R. Kct Porter, C. 


Total Amt 
orSaWlH* 
and Fee* 

. i;5U0 

. • 415 
. • 1201 
. 1000 
300 
1256 


Panama C. , . . 1000 


Guayaquil . 
Puerto Oabrello 
Kio de JantMTO 
Maceio . . 

Maraiiliam 
Par.\ . . . 

Pernambuco 


Walter Clope, V. 1000 


William Wall, C. 
Robert Hesketh, C. 
U.ildwiii Sealy, V. C. 
John Moon, C • . 
John Tlesketh, V. C. 
Henry (kiwper, C. 


Haliia .lohn Parkinson, C. 


Monte Video 
Buenos Ayres . 

Chih . . . 

VnlpnraiHO 

Coqiiimbo .... 

( JoiiLejition . . , 

Peru 

Luna 

\reqiiip.i .... 
S.iiulwich Islands . 

— Tlir amount 


. Gen 


Tlioiiias S Hood, ( 

Charles Gnfhili-, C . . 

Hun .lohn Walpole, (! Gen. 

John White, VC 
(Charles (-hamherlain, C. . 

Henrv House, C 
Helford H WiNon, ( 

Timothy Sealy, \ C 
I (Iny P.isHmnre, C 
K'lh.ird ('hurltun, C 

f Salines paid to British Consuls 


Gen 


821 

1280 

260 

374 

247 

66J 

12841 

1027 

iir. 

1600 

842 

1000 

916 

2040 

700 

1021 

200 

in 


Tanous parts of the Woil. for IHl?, is b’2,'ir)0/, and the .imount 
of Fees, 12,14^/ I'lie .Liiuim.t paid m 1823 was 71,716/, and 
the JVes iveie 37,tdH / 'lluu'is a dimmiition in frivoiir oi 183i, 
on Salaries and •Feej^^l 11 >'^0 1/ The diminution arises from 
abolition of Consular stations, an I leduclion ol Salaries. There are 
aloiit 240 Vui Consiilai Ai'siits who rtceiu' no Salary from 
Government, and who act iindir Die Consuls within vv hose Jibtritta 
they rc'qiectively reside • 


Forets Wine* wd SpifUt muter BoMiL-^Oa the &th of Januaiy^, 
1834, there were renuiniog tinder bond at the port of London, 
and at the other porta of the United Kingdom, the following 
quantities of foreign winea and spirits 

Foreign fTiwei. 

A t the otherlPort# 

At thu Port of f^ndou of IImj t7nited Total Gallons. 

JvingdoMi. 


17U,507 
114,095 
1,187,835 
93,499 
1 2i9 367 
HJ ,589 
II 054 

208 libj 


400,471 
438, 65G 
2,094.170 
420,250 
3,533,850 
197,743 
,52,357 
389,464 


Cape . . 229,964 

French . . 324,501 

Portugal . 906,335 

Madeira . 320,757 

Spanish . 2,270,483 

Canary . , 114,154 

Rhenish , 41,303 

5icihan,&c. 184), 7 79 

FnrPitjn Sf.ntts 

l*Toof G.vUoiih fifj.ft flloiis Total GallonH. 

Rum . . 2,579,415 2,041,927 4 621,342 

Brandy . 905,269 Or*! 414 1,044,683 

Geneva . * ,42,556 51,025 93,581 

Other iorts. ‘24,238 20,978 45,21C 

Total quantity of wines of all S'uls under lu.al in the port of 
London on the 5th oi January, IS 11, 4, 100,3 In galluiis, at the 
other ports oi the United Xin::d() n, ,'j,l26.0Jl gal 'uus— total, for 
United Kingdom, 7,520,907 g,ill< ns. 

Total quantity ol foreign s-unts — Pu.t of Limdon, 3,611,473 
proof gallons, oihtr ports, 2 795, 34 I g Jlons — total fur United 
fUdgdom, .3,406,822 pruoi gall* ns 

Fiittign H'lnft and Spmtx -'\u Account of all For^^ign Wines and 
Spirits retained for Ilonu Cons'iinptu>u i i the 1. mted Kingdom, 
itiiignishing each sort, during the 3 ear ca'ing Hit olh ol Jaim- 
1834 




iifl 1’ to till' Stamp ( )flu t foi Duij on 
, bir J i lb as lollovvb — 

Ji t d. 

20 12« 10 11 

1 
6 
6 
11 
5 
3 

7 

8 

1 2 


19 3 

II 8 
0 

It 10 
1.5 8 


Fi/f Jtimrani m — 'Ihe Sii 1 s 
I’lsiiniiKi* fmin J , 

; Mkilir Ull < Urtu 1 y 

Alliance 

Atlas ... . 2I,2"'‘< 5 

Brm.li . . J7 

Count) . 4 1 252 4 

Globe . . . . 27.J2I 6 

Guardian . , 31 216 11 

Ilaiid-in-ll lud . 10,79J 12 

Inqteiial . , 27 154 II 

Loudon 8,477 '4 

PhieiiiK . 7.3 366 

Protector . . 57 858 

Royal Lxchangc' . . 55.7 IG 7 7 

Sun 121 691 If. 3 

Union lij,133 4 5 

WeHtiTunster . . . 15 126 7 3 

Bath Sun , I "67 

Birmingham . 7.001 

Bristol , 3,622 17 

Bristol Crown . 1 77J 

Bristol Colon . . 2 »6ti 

Kssex Kconoinic . . . 2 821 9 3 

Kssox and Sutlalk . . 5,853 11 1 

ILviitb, Siisae\, a"d t . 2,598 9 5 

Kent .... 9,97.S 19 0 

Leeds and yorkshne . . 8,45‘> 9 2 

Manchester . . , 17,726 4 0 

Ne\ castle-upnn- j'l )!■ . . 2,093 11 g 

New Norwich 1' i| . tal'lo . , 1,293 6 5 

Norwich Equitable . , 2,617 1 5 

Norwich Union . . . 6J,.325 10 10 

Reading . . ^ 196 14 0 

Salamander . . . . 4,105 13 10 

Salop . . . . 2,.5j7 15 I 

Shefheld . . . I 952 16 9 

Shields, North and Soutli . 764 14 0 

Sutlolk, East ... 5 445 15 9 

Siiflolk.WeHt - . . 6 199 6 11 

West of England . . « 27,445 0 0 

Yorkshire . • - 5,558 8 1 

Anry O);poi«/ Piiwis/ji«r«/s — The following is a Return of the 
Number ol Navy and Marine Corporal PunmhmciilB uo<e 
1829.— 

1810 1831 18.1S. 183H 

Navy . . . 2,022 1,727 1,762 1,502 

Mamies ... ^ 1 

Tho Marine puninhinents were inflicted at Chatham, PortBmoutb, 
PI3 mouth, Woolwich, and Pembroke. 


Cape • 
French 
Portugal 
I M.ideira 
I Spanish 
I Canary 
Rhenish 


G.dloii- 


PrtMjl Gallon*- 

545,191 

Rum . . 

. 3,4)2,192 

232,550 

Bruud) 

. 1,357 211 

•2,596,5 10 

(lOiu'va 

20 ‘i7S 

101,0.2 

2,246,0S5 

Oilier soith . 

, 9 '.v5 

68,S82 

43,758 

313,732 

All sort a 

. 4 ^7'» 91,1 


SiLilian, . 

All sorts . • 6,207,770 

firUnh Spirits — The Numl er oL’Impenal Gallons of Uptis>^ 
flpints retained for Home Consumption dun-'^ the v ear 1 { i-i, 
r.il'.'liiriil Srtrtl 1»1 ' 1 ( mil 

Brilish Spirits . 7,717,301 .5,988.5’u. 8,1' ",5''. 

Total numler of gallons lor the Cmted Kiuu'd^jm, 21 ,874 -i55 

I'l/iortuhnn of Foreign flwr' umi S/nnf '> — Tht Qua I'v of Fo- 
reign Wineb Olid Spirits exported from the I in fed Kiii/'Ki'ii 
during the jear li>J3, is — 


Foreign f1 ines 


Cape . 
French 
Portugal 
Madeira 

Sp Llllbll 

Cuiiary 
RliLiiish 
Sicilian, Nc 

Ah sortb . 


Gidlopi! 

lb, 4 tf. 
99 .540 
243,577 
21'9,194 
732, 306 
148,915 
12,47.3 
150,857 

1,61.3,29V 


Foreff/n Sp u.'*. 


Rum . 
Brand) , 
Gineva 
Other sorts , 

All iorts 


V 


' I . ,1, L 

V ’.} 2 ('t. 

79.’ Jsr 

h"J 'li'i 




The Coat Trade — From an Arcoimt piihhshed f'v authority of the 
Coal and Corn Committee of the Citv of Li ndou, it q'jiears that, 
during the jear 1833, 2,010 -109 loii'. of Co lU wen; impurtet^ 
into London and sold 111 tlie Coal Miirkct. Ct that iju.uitu} — 

Toily 

Newcastle sent . . . • 

Sunderland . . . • > 

Stockton ... 

Blj ih , • . • • 

Scotland . . . • • 

ales ..... 

Yorkshire ..... 

Small Coals, Ac. (part of which were) 
from Newcastle) . . . j 


060,147 

664,383 

170,187 

43,689 

15,1.38 

28,416 

16,050 

7,39G^ 


Metrojw/iian Police . — The amount actually paid on account of the 
metropolitan police for the year 1833, is 198,9977 6r.4rf This, 
includes all the various items of salaries, clothing, premises, gra- 
tuities, lamps and ^ and other incidentals llie iuVA 

amount received dunng the sahie period is 235 , IM/ 6r 6rf. But, 
in addition to the disbursement^ there has to be added 15 000/. 
paid into his Mmesty^s TreaHiiry, returned balance of loan, and n 
sum of 9,173/. 4*. Sd., owing 3'Ut December, 1833, which extendi 
tho expenditure to 223,160/. 1U, 
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CGMPANiaN TO THE NEWSPAPER. 


AUQdiT. 


Ahittm HUtimatm — Contporalive AbdtfRct of the Total Amount 
of the MiUtia Eatiniates lor llie Yeura 1833-4, and 1834-5 
• 1033 4 1831-5 

Tulal amount for Groat ^,37 53 ^ „ jj £ 176,426 15 9 
Untuin . . . . J 

Tfolal amount for Iri'Iand 5fi,015 11 3 .53,806 18 9 

There is u decrease in the estimate for 1834-5 of 13,250/. 8«. 1 jd. 

New r/iw>r/irs.— Under the direction of liih Mniesty’s Commii- 
bioncrs, diinni; the last }ear, there have been finished ten new 
cIiuilIus and chiinels ; fourteen are in prof^ess of buildui^ ; plans 
lor lliuT haic been approved of ; and grants are proiHiseil for other 
hve Under the Act, there have been erected, in all, 196 churches 
and chapels, which, with those building and proposed to be built, 
amount to 220 The accommodatiou in churches and cha^iels com- 
jiletcd. IS, 111 pews, ll‘).2.!3; and m free sittings, 147,015 — total, 
218. The amouiii ol Exchequer bdlB issued for this object, up 
to Augitiit, 1833, IS 1,480,000/. 

jictfi of Parliament . — The total number of Acts of Parliament 
public, local, and (icrsonal, whi(h have been passed during the last 
thirty-three years, viz., from 1800, to 1833, is, ^1,180. Of this 
number, 4,14C are public Acts, and 7,043 of u local and personal 
naturo 

Tnnhn Imported — Abstract of the quantity of Timber imported 
into the Undid KingdiPin from the north of Enroye, through 
Ports 111 j\orlh America, Iroin 5th January, 1831, to I5th Febru- 
ui\, IS 14. 



JhiiuIs 

Fi el 

Pn coh 

Intlioms. 

I’lr Timber 

.5, 6 '>8 

4 

3,467 



Oak Timber 

16 

9 


Liihwuod 

— 

— 

2,00.3 


55 auibcut Logs . 

.i 

40 

(.r IiHh, 

grs. 

No. ~ 

M.isth 8 

Sl.ives 

399 

1 

28 


These weie impuited in 23 vessels, whose tonnage amounted to 
7,172 

Titho Ownvis {lit 'and) Uehrf i'wwr/— The total number of 
appluatioiis on the p.. it of owners ol iitlies in Ireland fur relief, 
dunng the vrars 1^.)!, 1832, and 183.1, is 2, 73G, and the total 
amount of till ir applications lb 818,518/ Itis 4//. Olthe number, 
2,ilJ were clerical, umounting to 631 , 21 *1/ 1« Ad., and that ui 
inipropriutti claims were 623, anumiitmg to 187,299/ 15*. 

Nmnho and 7unnnii‘r Steam Punts —The uimdici and tonnage 
^ of lintish steam vessels vvhitli entered and cleared out ut fhe 
London Custom House, dunng tlie year ending 5th January, 
1834, IS as follow-. — 


Inwards Tonuago Outiwirds, Touiiasc 
Piom aiidtoFoieignPoits 145S 158,161 13110 131,921 

Coastwise . 1 1,328 1,63.3,663 11,401 1,652,089 

Of those belonging to other countries, there were — 

, Inward®, ToiniJi|,«> Oulwnnls. Tonrnj(i- 
France , 92 6,584 87 6,264 

Hiillftiid . 17 4,777 * 10 4,490 


Bankers' Notes. — Tlie aggregate Amount of Notes circulated m 
England and AVales, by private Bankers, and by Joint Stock 
Companies, between the 2Bth December, 1833, and 29 ih March, 
183 1, IS as follows • — 

Private Bank's • £8,733,400 

Jo'iil Stock Banks • 1,458,427 

£10,191,827 


Cl tmtnal Offences in England and Wales — The number of persons 
ill England and Wales chaiged with Criminal otfeiices, and 
committed, who vveie either acquitted, or sentenced to various 
dcgicis oi pumshniL'iit, for three several jicnods, is as follows — 


] tn lilt’ 7 veuii 

LuJi'i- iHiy. 

Hales 58,810 

lema'cs 13, 106 


]'* r tlie 7 lenri 
cndnic 
80,315 
15,313 


For (111* 7 cars 

i-ndiii;; IH i3. 

110,567 

21,251 


T- ^ 72,406 95,628 131,813 

Diiniu, +1 i su three '^cvcral pciiods of seven years each, the mim- 
lui ul .t ikiices lor execution, and of actual executions, stand as 

lol'.DV, 


Voriod ending 
1819. 

SaiUMi.(.sror execution 0,584 
Sente ncvjs earned rato cilict <J(/2 


Fciioil emhug 
18i26 

7,659 

528 


Peiiud ondiiig 
i8J3 

9,457 

391 


Ot these numbers, the following is the proportion of gentonces and 
t«xi;cutioiis lii Loudon and Middlesex — 


Sentenceg| 

benlenctitf 


Fciioil 
lHl4 

: execution l,25l 

rted into ilTcct 138 


Period ending Period oiidiDg 
182G 1831 

1,145 1,043 

162 81 


Bankrupt Pehtions . — From November, 1823, to Easter Term, 
1827, Lord Eldon heard and decided 623 bankrupt petitions ; fVom 
Easter Term, 1827, to November, 1630, Lord Lyndhnnti 475 ; and 
from November, 1830, to Easter Term, 1834, Lord Biougham, 210. 

Revenues and Charges of India— ThifoWcming is an Abstractor 
the Revenues and Charges of India, for the years 1829 to 1832, 
with the estimate for the year 1832 to 1833. 

7 1829 3(1 lKW-31 ' 1831-39 T 

Revenues £14,629,388 £11,603.951 £14,198,155 

CharjpjB £15,356,061 £14,494,752 £14,506,540 

The total deficiency for these four years is, 925.958/ The 
estimated revenue tor 183'2^and 1633. is 14,218,733/ ,and the esti- 
mated cliiiTge IS 13,9.33,120/, leaving an estimated surplus of 
285,613/. The charges include expenses lor St. Helena, and dis- 
biAsements in England, which stand us follows .— 

1829-30 1H3U-31 1931-8!. 183!-33. 

£ £• £ £ 

St Helena 10-1,. 3^9 100,257 94,1.52 95,553 

Disbursed in Engd. 1 ,715,084 1,446,581 1,476,655 1,227,536 

The dishurscmenlR in England consist of charges for coiisign- 
ments of stores, passage of miht.irv, retired pay to officers, pay- 
ments on aecount of king's trunpsui India, retiringjiay to King’s 
troops, absentee allowances to civil servants, ex]u'nse ot Iho Tunjoro 
CummiBsiuD, with other geuenil and misctlluneous cliaiges. 

New Table of Cast on Dutiea^ proposed by hir Ponlett Tliomson on 
the 2d of July 

ilu(\ I’n-sPiil ilulv. 


Arlieli 

< 


rf 

X 

K 

rf 

Apjiles, dried, the bushel 

1) 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Books, being ol editions printeil in or 
*8inc‘ethe year ISO], bound or uuboniul, 
the cwt . . 

o 

10 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Currants, do. . . . 

i 

*; 

o 

o 

4 

4 

Figs^ do ... 

0 

15 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Gruiies, lor every 100/. of the vabi-* 

'i 

6 

0 

ID 

0 

0 

Liqiieurs, tlu* jiroduce ui, mid luipoitnl 
Irom the British possessions in Ame- 
rica, the gallon . 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Oil, animal the cwt. . , 

0 

2 

ft 

50 ]>or cent. 

cocoa nut, do. 

1) 

1 

3 

0 

2 

6 

— oliv e, the tun 

4 

1 

0 

8 

8 

0 

if produced in, or iinpoited 

irom the dominions ol the ki ig ul 
Naples 

8 

8 

0 

S 

3 

0 

- — imported in a ship belonging 

to subjects of the king ol Naples 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

0 

palm, the cwt. 

0 

1 

.3 

0 

2 

6 

Palmetto Thatch, jirodiiccd in, or im- 
ported from the British tbnniiunns iii 
America, for every 100/ ol the value 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Pears, dried, the bushel 

0 

2 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Plantains, diied, produced in and im|>ort- 
ed from the British dominions m Ame- 
rica, fur every 100/. ol the vali.i 

r 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Prunes, the cwt 

Ramins, do. . . . 

0 

7 

0 

1 

7 

c 

0 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

the produce of, and imj oited fiom 

any British ^losseKsion, the cvv t. 

0 

7 

f. 

10 

0 

0 


Rogal Academy — The number of Exhlbibi’s, Menilirrs, Students, 
and others, ut the Royal Academy, dunng the Iasi ten years, is 
as follow — 

1834 1835 183C. 1827. 19"^ 1930 iM'ii igjo HU 

Members 40 42 44 43 45 48 41 45 48 45 

Students 136 136 134 144 150 1 16 147 162 160 159 

Others 362 .186 .979 414 466 439 400 490 477 410 


Total 544 564'* 557 001 661 G3.J 681 6‘)7 685 653 

There are five Pfoussors in the Jiov.il Aradrmy,— vi7 , those of 
Auiiloiny, Perspectivi . Vrchitecture, Sculpture, and l\uiiting, each 
of whom IS to deliver six lecluies uiinuuHy. During the last ten 
years there have been 1S9 leituies delivered. 

Ill the early years of the institution, the members were not 
limited ill their coiilnlnilions to the annual exln bit ions * but as the 
artists of the country* became more numerous, thememlier-i restricted 
the number of their own works, and o^iened additional rooms for 
the general accommodation. The followinj;^ is the nunilK'r of woi kti 
exhibited since 1823 — of tbo portraits it is to be observed, that 
between two and three hundred, annually, aro miniatures 

1824 — llibtoricul and Poetical Works • . 109 

Landscapes, Views, AiiimaU, &c. • • 219 

^Cariicdoicr « 328 



IS94. 


Brou{;bt forirard 

Portniti .... 
Sculptuif, SUtueni Relievofl, Gemi • 
Busts • • • • 

Architecture .... 


COMPANION TO THE NEWePAPttt. 

POOR RATES. 
(From a Correipondcnt.) 
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1825 — Historical and Poetical Works 
Laudscapes, ViewN, Animals 
Portraits 

Sculpturei Statues, Rulieios, Gems 
' Busts 

Architecture • a 


1826 — Historical and Poetical M''orks 
Landscapes, Views, Animals 
Portraits 

Sculpture, Statues, &c. 

Busts 

Architecture • 


18*7— Ilihtoncal and Poetical Works 
Landscapes, Ac. • 

Purtr.iilh . . 

St ulpture, Ac. . 

Busts • . 

Architecture 


H‘28 — Tlistuncal and Poetical Woi ks 
Laiidscajies, Views, Ac < 

Purtrjiits , 

Sculpture, At 

iSiists , , 

Aicliitecture , . 


ISJ'J— Ilistoru il and Poetiial Works 
l^undsLapes, Ac 
Portraits , 

S( ulptiUL, Ac. . 

Busts 

Architecture 


1*330— Historical and Poetical Works 
Ijandscapus. Ac. 

Portraits 

Sculpturu, Ac. • 

Busts 

Architecture 


1331— Historical and Poetical Works . 

Londsc.ipes, Vieu>, Aiuinals, Ac. 
Portraits * . . . 

Sculptures, Statues, Relievos, Gems, Ac. 
Busts • • ■ 

Architectuie • • 


183J — Hisioiical and Poetical Works 
Landscapes, \ lews, Ac. 
Portraits 

Sculptiiies, Statues, Ac. 

Busts . 

Architecture • 


1833— Historical and Poetical urks 

Laiidscapcb, Ac. 

PortraitB ■ • 

.Sculpture! &c. • 

BustH • 

Architecture • 


517 

59 

34 

99 


1,037 

135 

342 

413 

52 

60 

69 

' M72 

122 

277 

4B4 

74 

51 

97 

1,105 


A Table ehowing the Amount contributed towatds the Poor Rato 
by every Individual in the Kingdom, M repmented both in , 
Money and in Wheat, at vanous penodf, from 1748 to 1832. 


112 

312 

47G 

59 

34 

114 

1,127 


I2i 

321 

•176 

U7 

49 

, 126 

1,214 

184 

246 

573 

53 

f.G 

101 

I 223 


167 

31M 

533 

70 

67 

122 


1,278 

153 

290 

511 

71 

72 
137 

1,234 

145 

296 

5.13 

76 

70 

109 

1,229 

IP 

309 

531 

64 

75 

96 

1,226 


YeoTH. 

Ponuliilion or 

LiiKltiiitl 

und 

nil's 

liXiH'nflL’il oil 
Uu Ililiofof 
tlif Pour, 

Per Head 
on tbe 
PopuloHoo 

Price of 
Wtnebeeter 
Bnehel of 
Wheat. 

Contri- 
buted 
per Head 
In Wheat. 

17481 

1719} 

1750j 

6,467,00^) 

£ 

0,689,000 



f. d. 

1 2 2 

1 

r. d. 
4 5 

Ifaadredllu 

ofeBinheL 

49 


1760 

1770 

1776 

1780 

178311 

1784} 

176.5] 

1790 

1800 

1803 

1810 

1813 

18H 

1815 

1816 
1817 

1820 

1821 

18J2 

1SJ3 

1S24 

ls2’i 


6.736.000 

7.428.000 

7.228.000 
7,9iwJ,000 


0,965,000 

1.306.000 

1.521.000 

1.774.000 


8,233,000 I 1,912,000 4 7 


8.673.000 

9.140.000 
9,423,0(»0 

10.370.000 

10.814.000 

10.01.5.000 

11.186.000 

11.3.58.000 

11.510.000 

11.702.000 


2.567.000 

3.861.000 

4.077.000 

5.407.000 

6.6.56.000 

6.294.000 

5.418.000 

5.724.000 

6.018.000 
7,890,000 


4 10 
G 5 
6 9 

5 11 


11,874,0(10 I 7, 5 n, 000 
12,046,000 I 7,329,000 


12,218,000 

12.402.000 

12.586.000 

12.770.000 

12.9.54.000 


6,947,100 

6.353.000 

5.772.000 

5.716.000 

5.786.000 


11 

5 

8 

3 

3 
.5 
8 
0 
2 

4 
7 


10 11 


4 ' 
3 ' 
2 
11 
8 11 


11 

10 

8 

7 

G 

5 

6 
7 


3 I 

4 I 

i 

10 

?l 

I 


62 

54 

58 

74 

GO 

93 

82 

107 

83 

73 

93 

109 

129 

102 

118 

105 

111 

143 

151 

IGO 

141 

115 


10.11 

1H27 

1.1,344,000 

i 

6,441,000 ' 

9 

u 

7 

D 

7 

4 ! 

IW » 

no 

182S 

1.1,5.19,000 

6, >98, 000 

9 

2 ' 

7 

1 1 

1 129 

1829 

1.1,7.34,000 

6,332,000 

9 

0 

7 

6 

122 

1830 

1 13,024,000 

6,829,000 ; 

9 

9 j 

8 

3 

118 

18^1 

1 14,161,000 

6,798,000 

9 

7 

8 

0 

119 

1632 

1 14,372,000 

7,036,000 

9 

9 ^ 

8 

3 

118 


I iindcratdiul the year fur which the price uf Wheat is given to 
end 18 March in each year, to correspond with the period ui which 
the Poor Rate Accounts are maile up. And (excepting the four 
deteiiinnl periods) the Amount of the Population is of Loursc matter 
uf computation and calculation ouly. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

Ten Report;.' ba^ a been issued since our last publication. 
Their dales c\lend from the •2d of June to the July; 
and the hist u, numbered the thirty-fifth. 

Parltamentary. 


For Repeal of the Union • . 

For Vote bv Ballot . . . 

Ft*r elucidaiion of tbe Reform Bill 
For Triennial Parhaments 

' EcclcstasticaL 

For relief of Protestant Dissenters . 
Against . . . . • 

Against the Bill for admitting Dissenters 
the Uiiivei'sities 

For the Bill .... 

Against lay patronage in .Sc.otlaiid 
Against ^teiatiou in SuitJuiid • 

Foi relief of the Jews . . • 

For bettei Observauce of the Lord's day 
For Lord's da \ Obseri ance Bill . 
S.ibbath-du) Ob'^ervaiice Bill (Scotland) 
In suppoiC ot the Chuuh of Boglaud * 


For separation of Church and jBUta'' 
Against separation • . . 

In support of tbe Church of Scotland 
Tithes for abolition • , . 

Against Tithes (Ireland) Bill • , 

lu support of the Chun^ of Ireland 


No of 

No of 

Priinoua, 

tiijr- 

462 

5;i«,978 

14 

1.0,031 

4 

341 

3 

1,332 

1,10?) 

314,592 

376 

26,823 

418 

40,801 

20 

1,667 

241 

109,986 

12 

337 

13 

36,180 

709 

165,687 

362 

40,8iO 

13 

16,353 

024, 

80,808 



49 

53,109 

183 

23,931 

33 

11,293 

417 

363,101 

417 

383,101 

79 

10,075 
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COMPi^lON TO THE NEWSPAPER. 


Auauffr, 


Tiuces, 

* No. of No. of 

Petitiou, Big*. 

For repool of the Corn Lairs ... 30 149,842 

, Against alteration . . • , 127 26,919 

Beer Act, for repeal or amendment . . 98 16, 753 

■ ■ ■ against alteration . . • 19 1,866 

Church Kates, against the proposed measure 12G 49,202 

Against the Poor Law Amendment Bill . 109 16,968 

■ ■■ ■ ■ Stamp Receipt Tax . . . 16 8,992 

■ — Reciprocity of Duties bill • . 43 6^372 

Merchant Seamen, for relief from the tax 

to support Greenwich Hospital . . 17 8,079 

Miscellaneous, 

In favour of the Dorchester convicts . 69 216,916 

Hand-loom Weavers for relief , . 77 63,690 

Linen Weavers for relief . . , 8 8,933 

Against the General Registry Bill 

Agriculturists for rehef .... 36 30,690 

For Inquiry into the extent and cause of 

drunkenneis 214 66,219 

For inquiry into the state of Irish Fisheries 14 3,761 

Against the employment of Children to 
sweep Chimneys . . • • 32 7)844 

For Law Reform 

In behalf of the Polish Exiles . • 11 2,646 

For amendment of the Laws relating to 
Friendly Societies . . . . 18 1)617 

Against Friendly ^Societies’ Bill • • 3 175 

For protection against Trades’ Unions 


No. of No. of 

PetltioBi. Sir*. 

In favour of Labonrers* Employment Act 47 1,890 

For inquiry into the state of the Bledloal 

ProSAsion 24 950 

Against Imprisonment for Debt , . 12 1,014 

For mitigation of the severity of Criminal Laws 1 1 673 

Schoolmasters, Scotland ... 38 401 

Lancaster Court of Common Fleas • 1 8 363 

Cnielty to Animals . . . .* 4 853 

For compensation for destruction of Chapels 

in Jamaica 5 478 

For Bankrupts’ (Scotland) Bill . . 5 139 

MiBccIlBneous petitious reported since oqr 
last Publication * ... 121 6,823 

Bankruptcy Analyns, from Jurie 24 to July 2"!. — Beer Retailer, I . 
Bhmbazine Manufacturer, 1 Bookbinder, ]. Builders, 6 Carman, 
1. Carver and Gilder, 1 . Cattle Dealer, 1 ChemisU and Drug- 
gists, 3. Commission Agents, 2. Cook, ]. Corn Merchant, 1. 
Cotton Spinners, 2. Drapers, 3. Earthenware Manufarturcr, 1. 
Factor,!. Glo<^rs, 2 Grocers, 6 Hatter,] Horse Dealer, 1 . 
Hosier, 1. Ironmongers, 6 L.ice Manutacturer, 1. Lighter- 
man, 1. Linen-drapers, 2. Maltster,!. Manner,!. Mercer,!. 
Merchants, 3 Millers, 4. Needle ManufactiiTer, 1 Paper 
Manufacturer, 1. Plumber,!. ]’ork Butcher, 1. Printer, 1. 
Saddler, 1. Scriveners, 2. Shi^i-Lhandler, 1. Shoemtikers, 2. 
Silk Mnnufacluiei, 1. Sonp Maniifneturer, 1, Stationers, 5. 
Stay-maker, !, Surgeons, 2 Tailors, " Tallow Chandler, 3. 
Toymen, 3 Victuallers, 6 Wine Merrliaiit, J Total, 90. 
Totfid from the commencement of ibe year, 598. 


^ ut 

POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR AUGUST, 1834. 


GREAT BRITAIN. I 

Oua last Retrospect carried down the account of the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament to the evening of the 26th of June. ' 
On the following (hay a matter, which for the moment ex- . 
cited eonsidorahlc ml crest, was brought under the notice of 
the House of Lords by the Lord Chancellor. A paragraph . 
bad appeared in the ‘ Morning Post’ of that day, charging 
his lorasliip, in the most distinct and, indeed, vehement lan- 
guage, with the extraordinary enme of having inserted m 
nie Journals of the House a- false entry of one of the .ludinul 
decisions of their lordships. This attack probably deserves 
to be accounted the wildest extravagance into which any 
body^has been hurried by the fury of party ever since the 
commencement of the present tempestuous state of the po- 
litical world on the accession of Earl Grey’s administration. 
The accusation was so improbable in every view of it, that 
it could only, one would have supposed, have been believed 
or deliberately advanced in a paroxysm of the most blinding 
passion. It appeared that the Cnancellor bad never so 
much as seen the entry which he was accused of having 
falsified, and that the entry, besides, was perfectly correct 
and in the customary form. It has been misapprehended 
by the ignorance and precipitation of the newspaper writer, 
who showed at the same time how far he could forget in hib 
zeal all reason and common sense by bis monstrous suppu- 
sitiem that a judgment solemnly pronounced in public court, 
and especially in the presence of the parties most interested 
on both aides, or their agents, was an act which any one 
was likely to attempt to smother, or conceal from the world, 
by such an expedient as the one assumed to have been re- 
sorted to, — the false entry of it in the journals On the 
motion of Earl Grey, the House resolved that the article was 
a gross breach of its pnvilegos, and the printer of the pa^r 
was ordered to attend at the bar on the following day. He 
appeared accordingly, but upon stating that he was merely 
the publisher of the paper, and had no control over its ma- 
nagement, he was discharged ; and the person whom he 
named as the editor was ordered to attend on Monday. 
The affair was terminated on the Wednesday following ^ 
the discharge of the editor from custody ou payment of fees, 
after he had acknowledged that a breach of privilege had 
been committed for which be was responsible, and had been 
lij^imandcd by the Lord Chancellor. 

The Dramatic Performances Bill was lost in the House 
of Lords on the 27th of June, on the motion of the Marquis 
of C laiincarde that the House should resolve itself into a 
ijH^ittee. Only eight noble lords voted for the motion, 
JIBftwenty-two against it. 

the House of Cotamons, on the s^e evening, the 
Report of the Committee on the Poor Laws Amendment 


Bill wan agreed to without a dnision, after a debate of some 
length TJh‘ House then resohed itself into committee on 
the Postage of Newspapers Bill, wlion it was agreed that, 
as an interior arrangement, foieign newspapers should be 
transmihsible through the Post OIIk c on payment of a 
postage of 1(L for each. 

On Monday, the 3()tli, the Bill lor the Prc>ention and 
Punishment oi Bnbciy at Elections was read a second time 
111 the House of Lords, but was nherwanls refeired to a, 
select committee. On tins evening, m the House ol Com- 
mons, Ml. Littleton moved llmt the House Hhoiild resolve 
itself into eommillec on the In^h Tithes Bill ; hut after 
some discussion, in the course ol which Mr O Connell 
moied that the bill should he committed that day six 
months, the Right Honoiirahle Geiiticmau consented to 
postpone fuither pinceedings till the Friday following. 

On the 1st ol July the new Bill lor the Suppression ol 
Disturbances in Ireland, commonly called the Insn Coercion 
Bill, was pioposetl in the House of Lords by Earl Giey in a 
mastcrl) and impressiie address, and read a first time. 
The moasuie was the saiiii' wnth that pULssed last 808 *^ 1011 , 
except that the clauses rel.it mg to courts -martial were 
omitted. Ill the House of Coinmoiib the third leading of 
the Poor Laws Aracndnient Bill was, after a protracted 
debate, earned by a majority ol 187 to 50. The bill was 
then passed. On the following day, it was, on the motion 
ol Earl Grey, ii ad for the fiist time 111 the House of Lords. 
On that c^enlng, m the House of Commons, several of the 
clauses in the Registry of Births Bill weie diwussed in 
committee and agreed to, aflei which the House resolved 
Itself into committee on the Custom House Acts, and, on the 
motion of Ml Poulett Tliomson, agreed to a senes of icso- 
lutions reducing the import duties on certain articles of 
foreign piodure 'The Bill for the Admission of Dissenters 
to Degrees in th^ Universities was then committed, pro 
formd, on the motion of Mr. G W. Wood. In the course 
of a short discussion which look place, the Speaker took 
occasion to express himself as distinctly opposed to the 
pnnciplc of the measure, on the ground that its tendency 
was to overthrow the present system of instruction at tlie 
universities, and to introduce either acrimonious disputation 
or total indifference on the subject of religion. A motion 
for bringing up the report of the committee of the wliolo 
House on Mr. Poultci s Sabbath Bill was afterwardb ear- 
ned by a majority of 30 to 7. 

In the Hdiise of Lords, on the 3rd, Uie Lord Chancellor 
presented a petition from the inhabitants of Hull for the 
repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers; and after stating 
that he had been lately examined on tlie subject before a 
committee of the House of Commons, intimated his iiitcn- 
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tioa of moving tbnt a oopj of the evidence taken before that 
committee ahonld be laid on the table of their lordahipe* 
house. 

Thiieveninff, in the House of Commons, an alte^tion 
arose between Mr. Littleton and Mr. O'Connell, whidi led 
to important results. It appears that the renewal of the 
Irish Coercion Bill, with the exception only of the clauses 
relating to courts-martial, had been determined upon in the 
Cabinet, without any dissenting voice, on the representation 
of tho Marquis Wellesley, in April, that the measure wu 
necessary for the good government of Ireland. After this 
resolution had been taken, however, Mr. Littleton, in con- 
cert with another member of the Gk^emment, whose name 
has not transpired, had written to Lord WelleHley in such 
terms as to induce him to behove that Ministers Wild ex- 
perience great difficulty or embarrassment in attempting tb 
obtain the consent of Parhamont to that part of the measure 
which gave the Lord Lieutenant the power of preventing 
public meetings; and upon this his lurdsl^p, about the 
middle of June, transmitted a communication to Earl Grey, 
in which he expressed his willingnesK to attempt to carry 
on the government without being again armed with that 
power. But Earl Grey, who was now apprized for the first 
time of the correspondence which his two colleagues had 
been carrying on with I^rd Welleslej, replied to his lord- 
ship’s letter by intimating that he would not be expected to 
regulate bis \icw's of what the new bill ought to be by such 
considerations regarding the state (Tf parties in this country 
OB it appeared had been submitted to bis attention ; and 
acconlmgly the* bi'A^s has been mentioned above, w'as 
brought forward in the shape originally determined upon 
Meanwhile, h()\ve\cr, Mr Littleton, conMnml, it should 
seem, that the concession which had been obtained froia 
the Lord Lieutenant would lead to a change in the mcws of 
the Cabinet, had unfortunatel) entered into conimunit ation 
with Mr. O Connell, and informed him that the dauses 
prohibiting public meetings would not be lenewed, but that 
all that would lie piopos^d would be meioU ashoitbilHoi 
the suppression (»f agrunan disturbances It is admitted, 
that in making tins communication, the Right Honourable 
Gentleman had had the concurrence of Lord AUhorp, who, 
howcier, adiised him to he moio cautious than he appears 
to liavc been; and that the proceeding was taken without 
the knowledge of Earl Grey. This i coital, collected from 
statements made in the two houses at vauous times, brings 
ub to the debate in the House of Commons on the evening 
of the 3d. 

From the statements of Mr O’Connell and Mr. Littleton, 
although the) were directl} contriidiclory as to sonic minor 
points, it appeared the communication of the lutici had been 
strictly confidential, and w ell understood to be so, but that 
upon finding the expectations which it had excited disap- 
pointed, the former had considered himself entitled to disre- 
ard his promise of Becrei’\, and had, in point of fact, 
ivulgcd all that had lieen •stated to him The excuse 
which Mr O Connell offered for this conduct, was, that he 
eonsidered him.self to have been intentionally deccned or 
cheated, and that Ministers had gamed, or nearl) gained, 
certain advantages oier him by the imsUke into whuh he 
had been led as to then intentions, lie altciwauls acknow- 
ledged that there were no grounds for imputing to Mr. Lit- 
tleton any intention to mislead him. Meanw bile, on the 
following c\cning, the Coercion Bill was read a second time 
m the House of Lords, on the motion of Earl Grej , Lord 
Durham alone objecting to the part of tlic measure prohi- 
bitory of public meetings. The same night a w arm debate 
took place in the House of Commons, onviccasion of Mr. Lit- 
tleton’s propositions in a committee of the wdiole House for 
the modification of tlie Irish Taxes Bill. The new scheme 
of the Gmernraent m regard to this matter, was denounced 
in particular by Mr. Stanley, in a sjicocb of rcmaikable 
vehemence, and characterized as nothing better than a 
miserable compound of jugglery and spoliation. It was at 
the same time assailed on opposite gniumls by Mr. Hume, 
who moved an amendment, winch, on a division, was rcieeted 
by a migority of 354 to 71. Tho committee then divided 
on the resolution proposed by Mr. Littleton, which was 
carried by a majonty of’ 235 to 1 71. ^ 

On Monday the 7th tho Coercion Bill possud through the 
committee in the House of Lords in the form in which it 
had been originally brought forward. In tho Commons, 
Lord Althorp, in laying upon the table some papers re- 
lating to the state of Ireland, mtimated that Mr. Littleton 
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had, on the Saturday; proe^ditif, tendered bis resignation, 
but bad been prevailed upon to lemain in office on the 
earnest request of Earl Grey and his other coUeaguea. An 
animated debate then arose on an amendment moved by 
Mr. O’Connell to the effect that the papers should be refiff- * 
red to a select committee, which, however, on a division waa 
rejected by a majonty of 1 56 to 73. The avowed obiect of 
this proposition was, that the select committee might call 
for the entire correKpondcnc.p between the Government and 
l/ird 'Wellesley, and that it might thus ba ascertained on 
what grounds his lordship had twice, aS was alleg^, 
changed his opinion as to the portion of the Coeroion Bill 
refernng to the suppression of public meetings, having 
been in favour of Uiose clauses in April, opposed to them, off 
at least willing to dispense with them in June, and again 
in favour of them in July, The Ministers resisted tile nuH 
tion prinnpally on the ^und that the letters were private 
communications, and that it was unprecedented, and would^ 
bo in the liigneA degree inconvenient, for such papers to 
he produced. 

The latter part of this evening was principally occupied 
in debating a resolution moved b) the Marquis ol Chandos, 
for an address to his Majesty, representing the depressed 
condition of the agricultural interest, and requesting relief 
by a reduction of taxation. The motion, which was opposed 
by MmiKters. was only rejected by a majonty of 16, in rather 
a full House, the numbers being 1 74 for, and 1 90 against it. 
After tins. Uic second reading of the Insh Tithes Bill was 
earned, against the opposition of Mr. Hume, by a majority 
of 181 to 106. 

The publicity, however, which had been given by the 
aho^ e-men tioncd debate, to the fact that Lord Wellesley 
had at one time expressed hia Willingness, at least, to at- 
tempt to carry on his go\cmmcnt, without the power of pro- 
hibiting public meetings, had convinced Lord Althorp and 
other members of the Cabinet that it would not now l>e poa- 
siblc to carry the Coemon Bill through the House of Com- 
mons w hile It contained tho clauses confernng that power. 
The Ministers who agreed with Lord Althorp m this \iew, 
were afterwards statw to be Mr. Abercromby, Mr. Elhce, 
Mr Charles Grant, and Mr Spnng Rice The majority of 
thejUabinet, however, teing still jn fd\ourof proceeding with 
tho measure in its original shape, Lord Althorp cutu'eived 
that he had no other course than to tender his resignation. 
On receiving intimation of this resolution of his noble 
fnend, Earl Grey appears to h^e felt that the loss which his 
go\ernment was about to susroin, was so serious, that, con- 
sidering especially his adxanced age, and the injury his 
health had for some time been suffering from the cares and 
fatigues of ofiicp. there was no chance that he should be 
longer able to conduct the affairs of the country with satis- 
faction to himself. In these circumstances, he also formed 
the determination of resigning , and forthwith asked and 
obtained his Majesty's leave to retire from the public service. 
The first intimation which the public received of these 
events was from the postponement, on the 8th, in the House 
of Lords, of the report on the Insh Coercion Bill, and the 
second reading of the Poor Laws Amendment Bill, both of 
which stood for that evening. No olliicion to a hat had 
occurred was as vet made in the House of Commons, 
where the principal business of the eiening a as the discus- 
sion of u plan for taking down the names* of members on 
dnisions, recommended by a committee which had been 
appointed to consider the best means of effecting that object. 
Ihe proposition was adopted by a niajontj of 76 to 32 ; but 
after having been tried once or twice, the process wus found 
not to answ'cr, and the resolution which sanctioned it has 
been rescinded. 

On "Wednesday the 9tli, Earl Grey in the House of 
Lords, and Lord Althorp in the Commons, explained tho 
reasons which had induced them to resign their offiooBb 
The most material circumstances which they detailed, havo 
been embodied in tho preceding narrative. Earl Grey't 
speech was one of the noblest and most aifeoting addreasos 
ever delivered within the walls of Parliament, and formed a 
worthy close to the official life of a statesman Whose whole 
political course has been a brilliatit exanaple of patriotism 
and unsnllied honour. ^ 

The Ministry being thus deprived of its chief, a suspension 
of public business became necessary in order to afford time 
for the formation, of a new Government. Accordingly, after 
tho transaction of smne business of minor import an cc, tiw 
Commons on the 10th, and the Lords on the day following. 
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adjourned to Monday the 14th. Dunng this interval 
Lord Melbourne was sent for by Lis Modesty, and an ad- 
dregg, numoroubly signed by members of the House of 
Commons, was presented to Lord A1 thorp, begging him to 
■retain oifico should bis Majesty desire his services. On 
Monday it was announced in both Houses that Lord Mel- 
bourne bad received his Majesty's commands to form a new 
administration; and the House of Commons again ad- 
journed till Thurgday, the 17 th. On the ICth the Lord 
Chancellor stated in the House of Lords that Uio new 
Goiemment was formed, and that Lord Melbourne os its 
head would be in bis place on the following day. The 
nTningements that bad been made were the following . — 
Lord Melbourne, as premier, bad been appointed First Lord 
of the Treasury ; l^rd Althorp continued Chancellor of the 
Exchequei ; Lord Duncannon, created a peer by the title 
of Baron Duncannon, of Bosborough, had liecomc Seero- 
ijary for the Homo Department ; and Sir John Cam Hol»- 
Jbouse had succeeded his Lordship as Chie/’ Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, with a seat in the Cabmet A lively 
debate followed the announcement of these changes by 
Lord Althorp in the House of Commons on the day that 
body re-assemhled. 

But a much more acrimonious discussion arose in the 
Lords, when the new premier, in reply to a question of 
Lord Elicnborough's, informed their Lordships that it was 
not bis intention to mo\e tho thud reading ot the Coercion 
Bill then before the House, but that another Bill would 
immediately he introduced into tlie House of Commons 
with the clauses about public meetings omitted. Ministers 
rested the defence of their change of procedure upon the 
consideration \ihich has been all eady stated, namely, that 
after the disclosures which had been made of Loid AVcl- 
Icsley's willingness to attempt to cany on the government 
of Ireland without the extraordinary powers m regard to 
public meclnig!. winch the oiigmal bill conferred upon him, 
it would he impossible for tlie bill to be earned through tho 
House of Commons. 

This evening considerable opposition was made m the 
House of Commons to the motion that the House should 
resolve itself into committee on the Beer Act Amendment 
Bill; but, on u diMsion, the motion w as earned hi a ma- 
jority of 105 to 35. The most important clause of the bili — 
that compelling evqfy person ajiplying for a licence for the 
Bale of beer to be drunken the pieniises to produce an- 
nually a cei tiflcate signed by six inhabitants of the pai ish 
rated at 10/— was afterwardsT^arried by a majority ot 77 to 
51. The di\ ision was upon an amendment for omitting the 
word *' annually." 

On Friday, the 19th, both Houses w-ere again ohieflv 
occupicd with the Irish Coercion Bill. In the Lords, l-.oid 
.Wharncliffe moied for the production ol the letter under- 
stood to have been addressed by the Marquis of Wellesley 
to Earl Grey which bad wcasioned llie change of opinion in 
certain raembere of the Cabmet. The motion, llo^ve^er, 
after some discussion, was witlidiaw n In the Commons, 
Ihe new Coercion Bill was brought forward by l^rd Althorp 
The motion for leave to bring m the Bill was opposed by 
Mr O Connell, but was carried on a division by a majoiity 
of 140 to 43 This evening Mr Poulter's Sabbath Bill, 
after having been read a third time by a mojonty ol 57 to 
‘34, was lost on the question that it should pa^s, the eves 
being 31 and the noes 35 A clause, proposed by Mr 
Cavlcy, had been prcviouslv earned, legalizing all games of 
cxoieise in ihe ojicn air on Sundays, except duiing the hours 
of divine service. 

^ On Monday, the 2 1st, the second reading of the Poor 
Laws Amendment Bill was moved in the House of Lords 
1)3 tho Loid Chancellor His Lordship addressed the 
House at groat length, and the measure w'as also sliongly 
supported h} tho Duke of Wellington, the Euil of Win- 
cheKoa, and other peers. On a division, the second read- 
ing wds caviled by a majority of 76 to 13. The clauses up 
to iho 31 'it incluaue have since been consideied in com- 
mitice, and agreed to without any matenal modilications. 

In the House of Commons this day a conversation of 
considevahk* interest arose on the subject of a petition pre- 
sented h 3 f Mr IViiffyBon complaining of the inhumanity of 
a lute ca^ of nnhiary tlogguig at the Charing Cross bar- 
rU'ks. Mr Elhce intimated that cases of violent insubor- 
dination in the army were on the increase, and that it was 
his intention to recommend to his Majesty to issue n coin- 
mij^ion to inquire geucrtilij into the existing code of mili- 


tary law with a view to its improvement where necessary. 
The order of the day for the second reading of the Coercion 
Bill was then moved, when Mr. P. Scrope moved a resolu- 
tion injtended to pledge Parliament to tne introduction of a 
system of poor-laws into Ireland. The resolution was 
negatived by a majority of 89 to 34, and the second reading 
of the bill was then carried by a majority of 14G to 25. 

After this division, Mr. O’Connoll, as cliainnan of the 
committee appointed to inquire into tho caso of Mr. D. W, 
Harv'ey, brought under the notice of the Home a state- 
ment which it appeared had been made by Lord Western 
in hiB examination before the commillee, to the effect that 
ut the election of 1631 a sum of 500/. had been transmitted 
by Mr. Ellice, then one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
to further the election of Mr. Muyhew, one of the reform 
candidates for Colchester. It was alleged, or at least loft 
to be inferred, that the money was from the public treasury. 
Mr Elhcc, however, explained that it was denved from tho 
funds of an association of tho friends of reform, and he read 
several letters In corroboration of his statement. The sub- 
ject was again brought fonvaid on Wednesday by Mr. 
O’Connell, who moved that it should he referred to a com- 
mittee of priv lieges ; but the motion was rejected, on a 
division, by a majority of 1 14 to 34. Aftei tins business hud 
been disposed of on Monday a grant of 60,000/. was voted 
by the House to be distributed among the officers and men 
who had been engaged in the battle ol Navaniio. 

No business of importance was tiaiisiicted iii either Houso 
on the ‘3 2d, though both on that and the following day 
various hills were ndviinccil one oi u»''«e stages On the 
23d, Mr. F O Connor moved, in the Cmninoiis, that an ad- 
dress should be presented to his Majesty loi the release of 
Mr Grant and Mr Bell, of the ‘ True Sun,' fiom the 
King's Bench piison ; but after a debate of some length, the 
motion was negativeil by a majority of 02, there being 40 for 
and 108 against it. The lush C’oerrinn Bill was afterwards 
corned thiough Ihe committee, ond llie South Australian 
Colonization Bill was read u second lime hv a majoritj of 
33 to 17. On Thursday, the 2 Itli, the House of Commons 
did not meet in the evening 

On the 25th, the Gicat WeMein Railroad Bill, which had 
been sent up fiom the House of Commons, was, aftei some 
debate, thrown out in the House of Loids, on the second 
reading, by a majoiity of 47 to 30. The chief objection 
taken to it was that it proposed the foimatioii of a rail- 
way only on two small portions ot the line between 
London and Bristol, namely, fiom London to Reading ut 
the one end, and from Biistol to Bath nt the other It 
w'as aigued that so impel i(‘ct a bchemc had no claim to the 
sanction of the legislature 

On Fiiday the ‘33th, tho House of Commons having 
icsolved itself into a committee of ways and means, after a 
coriver>^ation of somi' length had arisen on some remarks 
in.ide by Mi Goulburii in leference to the niimeious new 
appointments made under the act tor the grant of 1 ,000,000/. 
to the Irish Chureh and other recent measures, which led to 
explanations on the part of Ministers that w ore apparently to 
the general satisfaction ol the House, Lord Althorp brought 
forward the budget for the financial yx'ar winch has just 
commenced Ills Lordship stated that the receipts for the 
ycai ending the 5lh of July, 1834, amounted to 40,91 1,586/., 
and the experiditnro to 44,737,556/, leaving a surplus of 
2,177,030/ , being the largest he had ever had the satisfac- 
tion of announcing. Tho receipts of the last year had also 
rather exceeded those of the precishiig year (the diifercnce 
was nearly 20,00(2/), notwithstanding that reductions of 
taxation had takcn^place to the amount of a million and a 
half. On tlie otlier hand, the expenditure hud been dimi- 
nished to the extent of 650,000/. The supplies that Lad 
been either already voted, or hod to be prov'ided, fiir tho year 
ending the 5th of April, 1 835, were, for tlie army, 6,497,903/. ; 
the navy, 4,578,000/.; the ordnance, 1,166,014/ ; miscel- 
laneous, 2,228,387/. , and for the consolidate fund, 
30,500,000/ ; making a total of |44, 97 1,2 13/. The diminu- 
tion of supplies, as compared with last year, wsm only 
149,274/. instead of 500,000/. as he had anticipated, but 
the deficiency was accouhted for by the following charges 
which had j^nexpcctedly arisen, or were peculiar to the 
year, namely, payment, aOcording to arrangement, to iho 
East India Company, 125,000/.; to the same for St. He- 
lena, 99,000/.; grant to the officers and men at Nava- 
rino, 60,000/. ; to encourage steam navigation to India, 
20,000/. , advanced to pay seamen, 100,000 /. ; in all. 
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404»000/. But ibr tbeie payments, and one or tvro others 
of triiluig amount still to be vot^, tho surplus would 
have been 661,584/. In lookinc to the moans of providing 
the income for the present year, he enumerated tho following 
as the reduction or taxation that had either been already 
made, or were intended to be proposed the house tax, 
1,200,000/. ; tbe reductions in the customs, stated some days 
before by Mr. Poulett Thomson, 200,000/ ; the duty on 
starch, 75,000/. ; the duties on stone bottles and sweets, 
6000/. ; oasessed taxes on shepherds' dogs : horses belongs 
ing to poor clergymen, dissenters as well as of the church ; 
windows in small tarni-house!). &c , 75,000/.; and duty on 
almanacs, 25,000/. He calculated that notwithstanding 
these reductions, if tho sources of revenue that remained 
untouched should merely prove as productive as they bad 
since last year, he would still have a surplus of receipts over 
expenditure, to tho amount of about 400,000/. This being 
the cose, he considered that ho might safely venture, m 
addition to the reductions he had alre^y proposed, to reduce 
tlie duty on Irish spirits from 3«. Ad. to 2«. %d. tho gallon. 
He anticipated that the loss to tbe revenue from this source 
would nut probably exceed 200,000/ , so that he might still 
count upon a surplus of about as much more Such is the 
statement of the noble lord, in so fur as wc have been able 
to collect it from the only sources oi infoimatioii that ha\e 
appeared up to the time at which wc go to press — the re- 
orth in the nowspapci" There may be some inaccuracies, 
owevei, in lhei)e uccounU, whichMc shall probably ha\e 
the nitaiib of correcting m our next number. 


FRANCE. 

The royal ordonnance wliuh summoned the Chambers for 
the 20th of August, lus becMi superseded by aiiolliei which 
coihokcH tliciii i'H the of .Inly. The rclurns oi tlie 
members ol the Cli.mi'uT ot Deputies aie then to he \en- 
ficd, and alter silting lor a lew dj\s, a pioiogation is to 
take place Accoidiiig to llu^, mode ol piuieeduig, the 
terms of the cliarlei, whuh exai t tliat Fiance must ne^er 
be left wiihout .i legnlaiU constituted pailmment, for more 
than thieo nioiitlis, will he p^operl^ complied with. Bs the 
foimer nrdoruiunee, an uiicoiistituli >md mistake would ha^e 
been committed. Unless the state ol Euiope should be- 
come nioie troubled tlian it is, tlieChamliciN, after their pro 
forma meeting at the end ol July, will be prorogued till 
autumn. 

The cnhniet has been much agit.ited b\ tbe changes m 
our own, pailiciilaily during the d.J^s ol uncertainty un to 
tlie extent of the idiaiiges bUely to take place in oiii adiiu- 
nistratiou. The absolutists, not only iii France hut in e\ery 
country^ in Europe, seem to ha\e loo’Kcd to the lall of Lord 
Grey and u succeed. ng Toi> < abinct for the speedy reali- 
zation of all then hope-, TIiin was only to he prociiied by 
new' levoUilion'^, s.inir-iiu n-aci ions, and soiiielhmg like 
a general wai , but loi iIicm e\ii- tbe legitimists were pn*- 
pared. 

Marshal Soidt has cjuitied office, and has been succeeded 
ns president oi the couiieil and nnin-stei of the w'or depart- 
ment, by Marshal Gerald, a more honoui able but much less 
abk man. Soult’s tall is atlnbiited by some to his liaMiig 
insisted on raising the standing army of Fiance to 40(1, 000 
men, but llio government journals endearour to pro\o that 
his uge and iiinrmilies necessitated a retirement from the 
toils of offlee. It docs not ap^iearthat this e\ent will effect 
the slightest change in the spirit or views ot the French go- 
lerninent, nor, is it expected that Louii^Mjihppe will {'on- 
sent to any reduction of his army us long as the great 
Northern Powern remain in their present attitude. 

The aisemil and tho dock-yards at Toulon have been 
kept in u stale of extraordinary activity in prepanng ships, 
the destination of which is said to be tho Levant, where 
they are to join and act with the Brilisli squadron, 

A marriage lias been concluded between Louis Philippe’s 
second daughter and (her cousin) a biother of the King of 
Naples. This union, it is t^ontemplated, will strengthen the 
the King of Naples’ adhesion to the quadruple alliance, for 
which treaty he has already expro88e<l his abaction. Ho 
has even intimated a desire of giving to his own states a 
moderate representative form of government— not a consti- 
tution like that established bv the revolution of June 1820. 
but something more like the French charte, with an upper 
liouse of parliament, Stc. It apiiears, however, to require 


all the exercise of addivss and energy to remove 

the fear of Austria from before the young king s eyes. 

At Pans coDsiderable sensation nai been exdt^ by the 
arrest of M. Jauge, who announced himself as banker to 
Ills legitimate majesty, Charles V, of Spam (Don Carlos) 
and advertised a loan in his favour. According to the 
showing of some of the French joum^Sp by o particular 
clause ill their consiitutional laws, the penalties attached to 
treason are extended to tliose who plot agaii^t or othOTwise 
injure any ally of Fiance. The ally, in this mstanoe, is tho 
recognized inlant Queen of Spain. 

The Freuch troops that have been for some time gatber- 
ing at the foot of the Pyrenees and near tho Spanish IVon- 
her ore now put in full campaign order, and are ready to 
march, should thS armed inteiveiition contemplated in tho 
quadruple alliance be called fui . 


. PORTUGAL. 

It appears that Don Pedro did not ratify the quadripartite- 
treaty, of which we gave the heads in our last monthly 
retrospect, without some delay. 

The serious difficulty he raised was asrainst the title oF 
IiilanU being pieserved to his biothcr Don Miguel, which 
It w'as by the treaty ! Out of the splitting of a straw like- 
this he thought fit to make matter for lung cabinet discus- 
sions and diplomatic correspondent'. 

Several sanguinary retaliations have taken place on 
the defeated partisans of Don Miguel, and on several 
occasions where they have had the opportunity tho Pe- 
droiles, taking the law into their own hands, have done 
suinni.iry execution on obnoxious members of the opposite 
toctiun. Piivate pique, jealousy, and enmity have not lost 
tins opportunity for indulging themselves. “We learn with 
pleasure that government has expressed its disgust at these 
personal c.xcesses, and has taken measures to prevent their 
being rejieated. We are told, however, at the same tunc, 
that the police is wretchedly deficient in its operation even 
at Lisbon, and that at the provincial towns and in the in- 
terior It i-» altogether inefficient, and scarcely makc.s a show 
oi lesislance to tho will and passions of the party tiium- 
phant. 

Tlie decree we gave in our la^t Number, by which Don 
Pedro, w'ltliout the concurrence of the Cortes or tlie nation* 
without any authority but his own temporary authority as 
Regcnl for Ins daughter, suppresses all the regubu orders 
of monks in the kingdom of Portugal and its depmulciicies, 
and seizes their property, has caused indignation and horror 
in Mime quarters, and astonishnient in all except in his own 
cabinet and the circle ot his advisers. When the news first 
readied Rome, the capital of the Catholic world, il was not 
I ciediled; but on bciug properly confirmed it made a deep 
impression on the Papal court, already sufliciently indis- 
posed to Don Petlro. This sweeping measure will most 
assuredly piovciit the Pope from recognizing IXnma Maria 
as Queen , and in a country like Portugal that rccogiiitioti 
IS not to be despised nor forfeited without great risk 

By the fourth article of the monastic suppiession decree 
it is legiilatcd tliat cvciy monk who is not otherwise pro- 
vided for shall receive an annual pension for his support, 
unless, iiidiM'd, he have m any way favoured tlio usuiper 
Don Miguel Now', wo are not at nil sui prised wdien wo 
consider flow wide and indefinite aie the grounds of excep- 
tion — how naturally men with the confiscated property ni 
their hainls, aie disposed to invalidate the claims ot tlioso 
W'ho are to icceivo any indemnity from it, and how rcmoi-se- 
lohs are all commissions, especially when acting on behalf 
of a new government with a beggared exchequer, — we say*, 
when wp reflect on all these things, we are no ways sur- 
rised to bo told, as vve aro from Lisbon and other parts of tho 
ingdom, that nearly all the monks who have been drivea 
from their homes anti thrown upon the world have been left 
not wholly unprovided for now, but without any hope of fu- 
ture prov iMoii We arc familiar with the history of monastic 
c 4 >nfiscation in Italy during tho sway of the French republic. 
Then and there also it was agreed to allow tne supi^ssed 
unhoused monks annual pensions for ’the sn^rt of life; 
but similar exceptions were also tak^to* and by asserting this 
fnar to be a royalist— that a friend to the Bourbons, &e. 
&c., the jiames on the pension list were reduced to very 
agreeable financial limits. But even thoto left on the list 
rarely received the miserable pittance fixed by government. 
Every claimant was allowed to take precedence of them«. 
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From ^Mfut 12/. to 15/. tterhag per annum was the maxi- 
mum of the monastic pensions. Many of those to whom 
Buch an insufficient sum was allotted, particularly of 

the Bene^ctine and others of the hif^hcr orders, were men 
r, of noble birth, whose ancestors enriched the monasteries in 
which they had lived up to the days of the revolution. 
Their style of living, though certainly not always luxurious, 
was decent and ^ntlemanly in the extreme, and such os 
could not be maintained individually out in the world for 
le% than 100/. or 120/. a year (even in Italy) for each monk. 
The sum fixed for them by the commissions on church 
property was less than the wages of the commonest servant, 
and even this, as wo have already stated, was most irregu- 
larly paid to them. 

"We are also far from being surprised ‘at the excessively 
low prices the confiscated monastic estates and other pro* 
perty fetch m the market. These estates are now belhng 
m Portugal at a tithe of their value, and purchasers are few 
and reluctant even on these terms. Wc shall commit a 
mistake if we attribute this fact wholly to the impoverish- 
ment of tile country and a want of capitalists. Theye is 
another cause at work. The Portuguese consider the 
tenure of such property, so seized and sold, as imrf urc, and 
the more devout amongthem regard the transaclion as a 
sacrilegious spoliation. Self-interest mighf o^ercorae the 
latter feeling, but only time and a firmly-rooted government 
can remove the worldly apprehension, that ni bu} mg mo- 
nastic property they aie not giving away their money for 
what will soon be taken from them by a return of the 
old system. In the same mannei, paruculaily in the south 
of that peninsula, when Italian church property was brought 
to the revolutionary hammer, it was impossible to obtain a 
tenth part of its value for it; and even in after yeuis, when 
ever> thing in Europe seemed to fall prostrate before the 
will of Napoleon, who guaranteed the nglils of the pur- 
chasers ol monastic and church estates, the jiopulai notion 
as to the insecAinty of such rights was never much altered 
At every reverse sustained by the French who upheld the 
new system, the spirit of alann Ilow abroad— the holders of 
church projicrty wanted to sell, and only the very ^anguine 
and better informed would buy , nor did such esiatcs rise 
much in their marketable value, nor did their puithaseii 
ever feel wholly secure in* their title-deeds until the comilei- 
rcvolution of 1815, when the old government W'us rcstoied, 
and, unable to urtllo what had been done for so many years, 
recognized their rights with the tacit consent of the J*ope 

But even now, after nineteen more years are pust, in muny 
parts of the kingdom of Naples the peasantry think that there 
IS a curse attaidied to the church grounds in the hands of 
laymen. All this has nothing to do with our notions of 
monastic institutions and wealth, but a great deal with the 
ideas entertained on those subjects by the great body of the 
Portuguese people. Thw subject, with relation to such a 
country, is most important, and would require many pages 
of discussion. For the present, however, we will only allow 
ourselves one remark, which we give m shaiie of a wish but 
scarcely of a hope. May the Portuguese regency make a 
better use of the money procured by the sale ol chuicli 
property than did the French and Italian re}mblicans ! 

A violent, and it was thought a dangerous, illness which 
Don Pedro has suffered at Lisbon, has mven rise to some 
cabals and intrigues with reference to the formation of a new 
regency, but these have all been defeated by his recovery 
The opening of the Cortes is finally to take place on the 
1 5th of August. All the pnmo^ elections have been com- 
pleted It IS expected that the Duke of Palincllu will join 
the ministry, and bo president of the Chamber of Peers 
when the Cortes assemble. In the mean time the regency 
has decreed that the money due from Brazils to Portugal, a 
sum amounting to about 1,600,000/. sterling, is to be appUed 
to the payment of the British loans. It has also redressed 
some commercial gnevances complained of by English mer- 
chants resident at Lisbon and Oporto. The meddhng 
spirit and restless activity of the Regent, if left to them- 
^IvoB, will evidently leave little for the Cortes to do. Don 
T ® abound with fiscal and financial regulations. 
IB ine Portuguese lower chamber, or house of oommooi, to 
Mve no faculty, beyond that of approving and confirming 
measures and regulations he presefiMS with so moon 
ooMdence and with such a dwtatorud air? 

wmg the whole of the long struggle between the two 
.DfOwBrs remained /irin in its attachment to the younger 


one, despising alike the invitatiofis and flattering promiaes 
and the threats and warlike demonstrationa of Don Pedro, 
surrendered without striking a blow os soon as it was known 
that Qon Miguel and Don Carloi had capitulated Alvaro 
da Gobta, the governor, who hod been created ** Count of the 
Island of Maacira" by Don Miguel, was, at least as long as 
there was any hope, ooQ wf the moet devoted adborents of %at 
pretender; hut seeing nothing better lefo for it, ho changed 
his (lug, took the oath, and himself swore in all the officers 
both civil and military to “ fidelity to her Majesty l^nna 
Mana II., and the constitutional charter granted by Aia 
I Imperial Majesty the Duke uf Braganza to the Portuguese 
nation." In return fjjr the acts of ellegionoe, Don Pedro, 
by a decree in a Lisbon paper, lowered the export duty on 
j Madeira wine. 

SPAIN. 

The approach of the cholera to Madrid, and the re-appear- 
aneo uf DonGarlus on the Spanish territory, have thrown 
affairs of this country into tresh coufusioii. The important 
events to be narrated are, however, iew. 

At the rumour of the cholera, andheiore a single autlien- 
ticated case of the malady hail occurred m Madrid, the 
Queen Regent, panic-struck (it is said), fled with her in- 
fant daughter and court to the couniiy palace, called Lb 
Granja, which was forthwith surrounded by a militurv cor- 
don to prevent all mgress or cL^rcss. To supplv men for 
this coidoii, ncHrlv all the l^CH)p^ were marched from Ma- 
diid, and the Cfipitiil, at a seu'^oii ol^ p'eat- excitement and 
discontent, was lelt almost without anv ganisou The 
11101 al imjues&ioii jnoducud was also verv unlavouiable to the 
Queen Regent and her goverument. Most ol the muiisters 
went with the queen, and the nobility gcneiall) lied in all 
dneetiims For several days, Madiid e\hibite<l the appcai- 
uuce ol a (ilj about to be taken b\ a foreign conquering 
ainiv. Carnages, carts, and waggons, filled with people 
und household goods v\ere seen hurrMiig through the 
streets to gain the open country. The Inlant Don Fran- 
tisco de Paulo (Don Clailos voungci brother) alone re- 
mained film unndst this geiieiul court leiror, und declared 
that he and hn iamily were all determined to stay in Madrid 
I and -.bale in the dangers ol their fellow-ciUzeiis Ut the 
I cdhuict, tlie (a)uiit Toreiio, who has recently joined the 
j miinstiy, seeiiis to have been the onlv one who had courage 
to lemain at bis post. This thoiouglily honest man, whoso 
piudcnee, moderation, and liue patiiotism have long been 
tiled, ought to be a valuable aecessuui to the cabinet. His 
lubcaiis 111 arranging the ilistructed tmances ol the country 
and soithiig tlie basis ui a ihav loan have, however, as yet 
been unaccum pained by sincess 

While the eouit was trembling at the cholera, the Carlist 
chief, the now nolud Zumalacarreguy, was at least maui- 
taining his ground, if not gaming advantages, in the re- 
\ olted provinces of the north , and on the Uth of J uly, as it is 
now conlidunil) asscitcd, Don Cailos, who was supposed by 
the Spaniarfls and every body tdsc to be quietly living m 
]..ondon, threw iiiiiiself mproynd persona among bis adhe- 
rents. By this bold slop he has somewhat altered the 
estimation in which he w as gunurally hold, as an undecided, 
timid man. We can scarcely believe that ho will bo al- 
lowed to prolong the horrors of a civil war, or to triumph m 
hiB attempt against his infant inecc ; but the recommeucc- 
ment of his enterprise, and his expedition from London to 
Elisondo, are ccTtamlv touched with Uie mtereal and mys- 
tery uf romance With most people we were at first inclined 
to believe that the story had originated in the fertile imagi- 
nation of the Stock Exchange, and even now we oan scarcely 
venture on the details. According to the current account, 
however, he left London in secret, and m a most admirable 
disguise on the night of the 1st of July, paased through Pans 
(whcie ho spent several hours in the house of M, Jauge the 
banker, and hod interviews with several influential fnends 
and portisaDB) on the 4th ; reached Bayonne on the 8th ; 
crossed the frontiers of Spam the next day, and proceeded 
as for as Elisondo, the seat of the junta of Navarre, without 
a smglu suspicion having been awakened during his pas- 
sage from one extremity of the French kingdom to Uio 
<rther. Some rumours got abroad on the 10th, and in con- 
Beqi^n(9e of communicationB received thio^h the same 
m^um, Thiers, the French minuter of the interior, u said 
to have transmitted a telegraphic dupatoh to the suh-pre- 
foct of Bayonne, a^ittnng mm, on the| authority of die 
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Spanish amboftsador at Paris, that Don Carlos could not be 
in Spain he was known to be in London, where he did 
not entertain the most distant idea of renewing the contest 
in person. There is, however, another report, according to 
which Don Carlos arrived in the neighbourhood of BkyOiuie 
by sea, and from England direct. Both accounts agree in 
descnbmg his reception as very lattering, and the whole 
expedition as having been conducted with singular secrecy. 
Those who advocate his cause say, that “ his presence ex- 
cited an electnc shock," and the * Morning Post * is very 
happv to affirm that a letter dated Ehsondo, in the Don's 
own handwriting, has been for some days in London, In 
this letter, he is said to speak ^ith enthusiasm of the 
courage and constanf'y of his adherents in the Biscayan 
provinci's and Na^a^^c^ “ u'ho only want a supply of armB 
and money ' This only want is, to be sure, a rather im- 
portant one ; hut on the some side it is asserted that tme 
loan m Don Carlos* favour has already been raised in Ger- 
many, and that iinother will he concluded, on favourable 
terms, at Paris. With regard to the latter^it may be ap- 
prehended that Louis Philippe's summary way of proceed- 
ing with the unluck) Carhst banker, M Jaugc, who is still 
in prison, may raise soni(‘ serious obstacles in the way of 
Its lulfilment In the mean time, the ({uceii s faithful and 
•ucccsstul general, Ilodil, has been marching towards the 
cential scene of the insurrection. Ho is said to ha\c 
reached l.«grono, a town in Old Castile, on tne Ebro, on 
the rth of Jul), with a well-api|pinted force of 1U,000 
men. If this and otboi daia nrc correct, Rodil must have 
been in presence oj[^tiie Curlists long bclorc llie end of 
,)ul), but wliclber aii\ decisi\e action lui', taken pi. ice we 
have >et in learn He is ii‘j>rc*8eiil(‘d b) bis liieiids .is cai- 
rying cvcmv tlnng beloie luiu, uiid as being at Saha Tierni 
Oil the lath ol Juh , keeping in check Don Cailoa, who hail 
made demoiistratious loi lu tMiig upon Ala\a .But on the 
other Side il is said, he has iu'cii obliged to shut iimiself up 
in Pumpeluuu, Icainig llie wlu/oopen eouiitn to the Car- 
lists. One thing, how v\ er, is ( ei lain, and that is, that Hudil s 
troops, wliMii Don Cailos e\p.‘(ted to seduce, ha\c re- 
miiiiiod liriii and laiLliIul Another thing almost e<|ually 
certain, Is, that ioi the jircseiit the pretender s paitN is no- 
where \ejy stioiig 01 dc(‘jdc(l bciond the limits ol the Bis- 
ca)aii pioMiices and ?\a\arie 

As fui back as rebruar) last wc eiidej^ouird to explain 
to oui readers mat the main cause cf the discontents of 
those proMnees was the apprehension that Vlie new con- 
stitutional goicHiuieiit. acting on the centralization and 
uniroiiiiil) s) stem, would nnade the luuineipul nglit^ and 
peculiar prnileges whicli tliei liaM iilwajs heroicall) de- 
fended, and bale enjojed toi ages , .iml we can now repeat, 
on the authority of an f'liliglitcned Spaniard, who knows 
his country well, that if the C^uecn Regent and liei cabinet 
would reiiune the giounds ot that a])pielien-»ion, tbc\ would 
at once clisaim those who uie iniaNcd against them, and 
whose affecition forCailos arises soleh out of the circiim- 
atancu of his baling soleiiinl) jdedged himself to respect 
all their ancient pniileges It is for this, and for nothing 
else, that they care lor llu Don, or prefei Ins rule to that of 
his nieco. 

Those municipal institutions to which we have alluded 
more tliaii once as being the foundation and the bulwark 
of all civil liberty, long existed in Spain, and in no part of 
the kingdom in greater iorce than in the northern pro- 
Miices. These provinees also were slightly taxed. It is 
perhaps but loir and right that they should be made to beaii 
iheir proper portion oi the public burdens, but this (par- 
ticulaily 111 limes of dissension and troubl^ might have been 
delayed for awhile and corrected by degrees, while their 
municipal institutions ought ne>er to haxo been touched or 
threatened. The whole of the last-men Uoned subject 
merits the attention of thoso who watch the march of the 
Spanish constitutionalists. 

The Ayuntumiento, or municipal council of every pro- 
viTirml town and village in Spain, from the oldest times of 
the monarchy, was composed of all the resident fathers of 
famihoB. They elected their municipal officers with the 
Alc^de or first magistrate at their head. These easentuillj 
popular mstitutiDns lasted till the time of Charles V., and 
in the encroachments then and in after yeant made upon 
them by the crown, is to l>c traced one of the souices of the 
decay of Spam. In the face of despotism men were no 
longer so disinterested or energetic as to aspire to places of 
little or no emolument and considerable danger. By d^ 
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grees the crown appeSBIad :«U ‘ Ao members of the Ayun- 
taraientos of towns ibr life, and at last these offices became 
hereditary, and were even wM hf the eowt and its crea- 
tures. These civil offieen were tbns the obsequious ser- 
vants of the crown that kept to itself the entire disposal oi , 
the places of Alcalde, &c. In the villagep and rural dis- 
tricts, however, where these places were not of sufficient 
importance to attract ambition, the old customs prevailed, 
and, indeed, still prei ail m great measure. In the northern 
angle of Spain, now the seat of civil war, where they were 
secured by treaties between an obstinate and brave 
and their sovereign, they were scarcely ever touched. The 
late King Ferdinand, not long before his death, issued a 
decree by which a certain number of new membm for the 
Ayuntamientob ^re to be freely elected as of old, by every 
town or district, as a counterpoise to the court members, 
who, through the creeping abuses of ages, enjoyed their 
offices for life. This was a step towards the recognition of 
the old prinoiplp of popular municipal election, for which 
step Spam was indebted to the absolute Ferdinand VII. ! 

Now, the present government of the Queen Regent has 
since issued an ordonnance, by w'hich peculiar qualifications 
are required in a member of tbe Ayuntamientos. A triple 
list is mode of persons paying a certain quota of taxes, and 
out of three the sovereign chooses one Thu old Spaniards, 
whether liberal or conslitutional, deem this an innovatioii 
at variance with their national habits, and m those parts, as 
in tho northern provinces, where the municipal spirit is 
strong and unbending, it is regarded with tbe utmost de- 
testation 


turkey; 

Tiik Sultan, who ^continues arming as fast as the reduced 
state of his finances will permit, has been lUrovsn into groat 
alarm by tho report that the English and Ficnch fleets iii 
the Levant were receiving reinforcements and were about to 
concentrate near the mouth of the Dardanelles. An 
English squadron, with a small force of land troops, has 
Iwen lying at Vourla,near the mouth of the gulf of bmvrna, 
for some time, to watch events, and probably to interfere in 
an ami< able manner between the Greeks uf the island ol 
Samos and tbe Turkish force ncTw blockading them. The 
massacres and atrocities committed by the Turks a few 
yearb since m the neighbounng island of Scio arc hardly to 
be feared now for Samos; but still if these islanders hold 
out, as they seem determined to do, the Sultan may send 
some uf his barbarous and undisciplined troops from the coast 
and interior of Asia Minor against them, and in tliat case 
plunder and bloodshed are sure to prevail. The Turks of Asia 
Minor have a long score against the Samiotes, w ho, from 
the beginning of the war of the Greek revolution to its 
close, incessantly harassed a long line of coast, and often 
penetrated far into the interior, carrying off flocks and 
herds, and destroy ing all the Mohammedans they met Near 
the sea none but large towns were, indeed, safe from these 
hardy marauders. A fleet, sent against them by the Sultan, 
was destroyed or dispersed by Canans, Ihe l>cst na\al cap- 
tain of the Greeks; and in consequence of this eient, an 
irregular array of tome fifteen thousand men that hod been 
collected on the coast of Asia Minor, near to the narrow 
channel that separates Samos from the main, was checked 
in it-* progress, and left to perish of malaria fever in sight 
of the lofty island. The loss sustained by the Asiatic Turks 
on this occasion was enormous. 

Though the Samiotes were among the most lawless of 
the Greeks, and though at times they just os willingly 
plundered the Greeks and other ClirisUans resident in 
Asia Minor as they did the Mussulmans, still they wore 
of incalculable service to the cause of Greek indepen- 
dence. When, however, tho new Greek kmgdom was 
formed, tfie allies, taking into consideraUon tho goomphioal 
position of Bamos, which is barely a mile and a half distant 
f^m the Turkish coast, determined that it should be 
among the Grecian islands (like Scio and many others) that 
were left to the Turks. As the Samiotea have misted this 
arrangement, and have asserted, enough that it is 

hard that they who maintained thffic md^eiMsnee during 
the whole of the struggle should be given back to the 
Sultan, while many parts of (keeoe which had feUen be- 
neath his arms have beoi indudodin the new Greek king- 
dom, it seems but fair that we dieald be at band to prevent 
any sanguinary ooUiswn prooetding feom a ounous measore 
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in which we were & party. The morel efiMt of the preiepce 
of two or three Bntish meD*of-war in such goenes as theae 
is idweya great ; and we think the cause we hare slightly 
mentioned quite enough to account for the stay of our 
squadron in the neighbourhood, without speculating on the 
forcing of the Dardanelleb, and the alarming probability of 
an immediate war. 


GREECE. 

The trial of Colocotroni, Kuliopulisi and the other con- 
spirators ogainbt the government of the young king, has 
brought to a conctusion. A geilerul sentence of death 
has been commuted iuto impiisonmeiit foi tweiit} years, 


which, taking the age of the pononc ooncemed in the plot, 
is equivalent to impnsonment for life. The Mainotes, who 
were always nearly independent of the Porte, even when 
its power m Greece was most perfect, ahd who only ohey^ 
their bapitani or feudal chiefs, have been very slow in pay- 
ing their contributions, and submitting to the new order of 
things established by erection of the Greek kingdom. 
On more than one occasion thoy have also committed depre- 
datious on the peacefully disposed subjects of King Otlio. 
In consequence of this state ut things, government has sent 
a disciplined cor/M rf u/ mt'e into Maino. According to the 
last intelligence, these troops had beha\ed well, and reduced 
a considerable portion of the turbulent district to obedience 
— lor the present. ' 


CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


Juneil. Tlic iiihabitauts of Ripon in Yorkshire were aluruied 
this muruiug l>y ii tremenduim explosion, which khook the whole 
neighbourhood. On akcertaiiiing the cause, it was foimd to have 
been ocoiHioned by u convulsion of nature in a field about a mile 
from the town The earth had bhuken to such a degree os to leave 
u tidbiire nearly 20 yards in width, and on plumbing the depth it 
was found to Le 24 yards. It still remains in the same state. 

24. One of the must banguinar\' faction fights that ever disgraced 
Irelaud took place this day at the races of Ballyheugh, 13 miles 
from Tralee, between two clniis, the Cooleens and Liiwlors, who 
have been at tend during half a century. Tlie two factions a]> 
pcared on the ground in great numbers, but remained quiet until 
the races were uvtr at ,i o'clock ; aud then the uppointed buttle 
began in earnest on the ri\er strand with sticks and stones The 
soldiers, who had been brought to preserve the peace, could do 
nothing to stem the torrent ol fury and blows which raged on every 
Bide. At least 1000 men were engaged, for, lu addition to the re> 
Bident jurlies, numbers came from miles around to take part in the 
confiict against nieu whom they had never seen belure. The 
magistrates present with the troojw caused the Uiut Act to be 
read, but nobody would listen to it. Tlie very wuineii were occu* 
pied in supplying their friends on both sides with stones, which 
tliey curried in their aprons. The battle soon spread over such an 
extent of ground, that neither the HuUhcrs nor police could possibly 
interfere eflectudly to sejiarate the parties. 13) the inagistiatus' 
orders tlicy endeavoured to make iiidividuet prisoners, and it appears 
that about 20 were lodged in Listowell Bridewell, but they wi re 
not permitted to fire a shot. Indeed, the work oi destructioli was 
going on fust enough , no quarter was given, and ghastly ivounds 
were given both to those who fell and to those who stooci up. At 
length the Cooleens retreated to the riNer's brink, where many were 
driven in. and drowned. Several attempted to escape by swimming, 
but were still barbarously pelted by the victoiious Lawlurs It was 
full tide, and two sand-boats on the shore were afioat, into whicli 
numbers of the defeated jiarty crowded, and jiushcd of! across the 
terry, hut being overladen they sunk, uud all on board jmrished. 
Four bodies were found next morning at this ferry, and 12 OLliers, 
meu aud women, have since been token up in other parts of the 
river. It is not yet accurately known how many have been sacri- 
ficed, either on shoro or m the melancholy 7wtjadc^ that tollowed, 
but 8 or 10 lay dead on the strand of battle at the northern side of 
the river, and their friends ou the southern dare uot venture across 
to remove them Up to the .‘lOlh, the bodies of 18 men had licen 
found in iliu river. Tlie yiersons ruptured hy the )>oIicc hud all 
been discharged or admitted to bail, and (here schemed a very 
general rehiclance to prosecute or to investigate thu affair at all. — 
Abridged frutn the ‘‘ Times ’* 

25. A letter from Faenza of this date mentions, that two days 
before there hod passed through the town two pieces of cannon and 
two howitzen, on their way from Ft rrura to Rome. They were 
supposed to he a present from (he Emperor of Austria to (he Pope. 
Oil the 24th the rqiresentation of one of Alfieri’s tragedies drew k 
great crowd to the theatre, when all the political allusiODB m the 
dialogue were loudly applauded. Ou quitting the theatre the 
young meu who had beeu most forward in applauding were brutally 
assaulted by a numerous band of bravos, armed with sabres, d^gers, 
and bludgeons. Twenty-two yieisons were wounded, two of whom 
are not expected to recover. 

25. Admiral Napier with hiB family arrivcfl at Portmouth m the 
* Brugauza,’ a fine frigate which he captured from Don Miguel. 
He was saluted as a Portuguese Admiral by the ‘ Victory,* the ship 
of the Port-Admiral, and when lie landed was received with great 
enthusiohm by the iuhabitauts of Portsmouth, ol which place we 
^ ,l>elu‘ve he is a native. The gallant Admiral has since left England 
on his return to Portugal, 

0- singular diacovciy has been made 
at n heal Prudence Mine, St. Agnes. Some meu employed in ex- 
tending the adit found what was ut first eonsidered a communication 
with Mme old workings. Pursuing their researclws, it was founfl 
that the bottom was as complete a beach as that over which the 
ocean rolle daily, but nothing m the shayie of a communication with 


that element could he traced. Bo complete was the state of the 
internal beach, that had there nut subsequently been discovered a 
variety of conic pillars of oxide of iron, varying trom G to 18 inches 
in height (caused by dropping of irater irora the roof), it would 
have beeu conjectured that the barrier between thu cavern and thu 
sea had nut been lung formed , these cones, however, together with 
the hard irony iDcrustaiiuns of some particular purtioiis of the sand, 
put it beyond donbtth.it the present obstiiuliuii to the sea’s entrance 
has existed for many a lung year. On prucerdiiig southward ulxiut 
120 feet, .1 very liard head of ground pieseuted itself, which wusat 
first considered the termination, bin ou stooping down a small 
upurtme was seen, through which the captain of the mine groped, 
and on riiisiiig his eyes, one ot the must nmgmfiicut excavations 
ever beheld evpamled to hiK view — tlie w4tt-lo extent of the clusin 
measuring longitudinally ‘JOU leet, varying Iroin .10 to m 

lieiglit, and in width Iroiii 20 to 10 leet. Amongst other tilings 
found IS the skeleton ui a fish, measuring liom the head to the 
lower extremity about two feet , ihe bouts weie ayipareiitly as jier- 
iect as pov.ilile, hut the most trifling jnessurc would iinmediiitely 
ciiimhle them to dust, with the exception ui ti e skull, which was 
hard and firm. The whole (hstaiice liom the sea to the southern 
extremity of the cavern is 400 feet — Vai/noutU Pmkri. 

The shoemakers of Dciby have struck tor an advance of wages. 
The masters have determined to resist the demand, on the giouud 
that neither the present puces ol prmisions noi the circumstances of 
thu trade will udnul of an advance of prices. 

24, Jb, 28, 1 Those days were disliiigiiished by thu 

gland musical performances in Wesinnnsler Abbey, in commemo- 
ration of Iluudel. The peiformances consisted ol selections from 
the works of that great composer, and from those ol Haydn, Mozart, 
Beuthoveii, and other eminent composers, performed with great 
iifeit by II numerous and sjilendid ouhestra of able instrumental 
perfurmers from all parts ui the country ; while sevciul distinguisliefl 
vocalists were employ ed to dehvei the songs and lecitatives. \^u 
cannot enter into the delails, which are given in all the daily and 
weekly papers; hut may mention that, on the eight days of rehearsal 
and peTtorniaiice, the attendance at the Abbey, iiolwitiistaiiding thu 
high prices of Hie tickets, is said seldom to have been below JUOO 
peisuiis, and sometimes to have reached neatly JOOO. The per- 
turniaiices were attended hy the King, tliu (jueeu, aud other mem- 
bers of the royal family. Thu proceeds ol the lestival are said to 
have amounted to 20,UOO/ , and as it is not calculated that thu 
expenses will exceed 8000/, a large balance will remain to be 
ajiplied to ciiarituhle purjioscs. 

Jttiy 1 A few days ago, us (he Rvgulutor coach was on its way 
to Curmartlien and J'euhy, ni'ar Dulgolly , a lunout. hour, which wan 
m the middle of the road, attacked the leaders, and succeeded in 
throwing the off-side leader down, hy wlucli its knees W'ere much 
lacerate d. T he savage animal then laid hold of the near-side horse, 
and bit it through a vein, which hied profusely , but being trampled 
upon, the boar ran away and made its escajie over an udjuimiig 
hedge. Tlic coachman was unable to procure bandages to stop 
the hleedmg for some time, and the poor horsUB were obliged to go 
in that state two •' three miles betore he could got assistance. 

2. This morning, about 9 o’clock, a surious accident occurred at 
Ilalifield Colliery, ueur ltilston,owing to an explosion of fire-damp; 
when, unfurtnnutely, out of IG meu down ut the time, 7 were very 
seriously injurcMlfUnd the lives of three of them at first despaired of, 
hilt we understand that hopes uiu now entertained of their recovery. 
The remaining 9 escaped with slight hurt. The mt had beeu tried 
with the safety'lamp on commencing work at 0 o’clock m the morn- 
ing, and it is supposed that the accident arose from one of the men 
going unnecessanly into the old workings. — Derby ]\Jercury, 

4 Upwards of o40 female emigrants, under the direction of thu 
Emigration Committee, embarked in the Hero steamer, at ht. 
Kuthanne’s wharf. The great majority of these females are young 
persons whose ages vary f^om IG to 25, and among them were 
many whose yiersonal appearance was certainly prepushciHiuig. 
They are all young women of good character, and they are all 
obliged to furnish testimonials ot their resyiectabihty before they 
aro allowed to euibarlu There were m the whole fifteen ugri- 
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iuniliei. Thm «itignntt are to be eonvtyad to Sydii^, 
ia Anitralia, at an expeneo to thomfelrei of 5/ a bead, the Oo?em- 
Bient paying the addmonai expeufl ot their paiiiage ; and in eam 
whore they are not m a aituation to pav the 5/. immediately, time 
la allowed Um to make the payment after their arrival at the place 
41 their deatination* Thev were all in the beat poaaible health, but 
^lOw^ great aorrow at talcing leave of frienda ami relatione. 

5. The Queen embarked thia morttiug at Woolwich for the 
Continent, in order to viiit her illnstrioua ndativei at Meiuin^n. 
Her Majeety waa accompanied by lier brother, the Duke of Saxe 
Meininjnn, and attended by the ofBeera and ladies of her houae- 
liold. The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the other City authoritiea, 
attended the royal yacht to the limita of their juriadiction at 
'Southend, in the Magnet atcam-veHsel. Her Majeaty laiidol at 
Rotterdam on the evening of the Gih.e It ia expected that eix 
weeks will be the duration of her absence. Her Majeaty travela 
'incognito, under the title of ‘ Countess of Lancaster.’ 

G. The blind man, Edwards, and his aasociates in the attack on 
Mr. Gee, the solicitor, were tried at the Old Bailey, on a charge of 
demanding, by force and menace, the sum of 1200/ from the 
prosecutor; but the court ruled that, as the prisoners had not 
taken money, the indictment could not be sustained, and they 
were acquitted. Thi*y were then indicted for demanding certain 
valuable deeds of Mr, Gee. On this charge they were also ac- 
quitted, as the court thought that there was no di^rence between 
this and the previous case. The check for 800/., to winch they 
had obtainefi Mr Gee’s signature, was not Ntulen from him, as he 
never had it ; therefore the offence was no felony. The prisoners, 
however, with Mrs Canning, whose concurrence in the trans- 
action WJ14 renderetl probable by the evidence, will still be tried on 
the charge of conspiracy. But this « indictment having been 
traversed by Kdwoida and his assoLiates, tho trial will not come on 
until the i-lth of ^ugust. 

A frightlul event cJl^Wirred at St Jugbert, in Bavaria Several 
children, from seven to eleven jears of age, were playing together, 
when Buddenlj their joyful frulies were interrupted bj' the apjHvir- 
ance of a woH, winch rushed upon iKem fiom the adjoining wood * 
The ravenoii', animal seized a boy nine >ears old, and carried him 
off The pursuit, w hirh soon alrer took phice, was imsiicressful, 
and no trace oi the child can be fumul Such an occurrence is quite 
uncommon, ospecinlly at tins season of the year, when beasts of 
prey find abundance of food in the forests. Many nro therefore 
oi opinion that the wolf was in a rabid state from bjdrophubia 

8. Above fiOO men paraded Tlimles, preceded by a man carry- 
ing a loaf of bread on u ]Kjle, in a simdui maniior to the proceB'>ion 
which took jdace in Clonnii l and Fethard, in the same county, 
^lie hi li-iamislied creatures conducted themselves with great de- 
corum, and sukI that they inaile the display in that peaceable 
milliner for the first time, iii order that the gentry and respectable 
and wealthy inhabitants of that town should timelj take their 
wretched situation into consideration , but if their appeals cither 
for food or emplujment wi*re not attended to, they should have re- 
course to those means pointi'd out by the first law of nature A 
subscript 1011 on a large scale has been set on foot to provide pro- 
visions and work fur them 

Mr. Barrett, the editor of tlie Ptiof, was liberated from Kil- 
inaiiihnTn gaol, after h.iviiig sufToreil si'i mouths' nnprisunmeiit. 

Mr. Fuicell, a surgeon residing at Stockbndge, obtained a ver- 
dict in till* Chnirt of Common Pleas of 5h()/ diuu.iges .igainst the 
printer and editor of the ^4dvofa{r newspa^ier fur a libel, m 

an adverliseiiiciit m that papei, imputing to him gross misconduct 
as a professional man, in the tre itment of a patient who was affirmed 
to have been siibscqnentlj cured by taking ‘ Morison\ unuersal 
medicine ’ — Later in tlu- month, a coroner s inquest, which was held at 
York, on the body of ay omig man named Uicb.iril Hichardson, whose 
death was said to have lieeii occ.isioiu’d by the use of ‘ Monson's 
pills, pronounced a verdict of • manslaughter ’ ngainst Joscqih VVelib, 
the local agent for the sale of the pills , and he was committed for 
trial. Ill the course ol the impiest tho results of a chemical 
analysis of the pills were staled, and several medical men testified, 
tliat so ]) 0 werl'ul a drastic medicine, taken in tho quiiutities ad- 
ministered under the direction of the agent, was alone sufficient to 
occasion death, ludependently of the disease tunder winch the 
patient laboured. Mr. Webb has since beciF tried and found 
guilty; but recommended to merciful consideration, on the ground 
that no was ignorant of the injunous effects which the pills he 
administered were calculated to produce. 

11. A large portion of the cliff directly in ftont of the Royal 
Crescent, at llumsgate. consisting of several tons of chalk, fell 
with a tremendous crash, and, singulni to relate, five or six men, 
who were at work at the foot of the cliff' at the time, were most 
providentially saved from being buried alive by a small pieco of 
chalk which fell first, hittiug one of them oil the back, who in- 
stantly exclaimed to his companions — For God’s laku, rim for 
your lives.'* They had scarcely time to got out of the way, ere the 
whole mass fell, and buned the s^iot where they were itandiug, 
fifteen or twenty feet. 

12. At Manchester, three of the 6th Dragoon Guartbi, who were 
in a state of intoxication, after insulting the wife of a workman, on 
the husband remonstrating, they took him into custody oi a de- 


•erler, drew their notdf^ Md Jttidtefi the mnUitudf, wonnduiig 
twenty perMNU. Tb^ were « leaftfa eecuiad by the coukageoaa , 
eAirta of Daggett, a police-officer, and locked up. 

The tea imported from Dantxie into Bot been 

Mixed, but allowed to be told at Liverpool for ejeportatum. The 
lAvtrpooi Times, in noticing the advertiedment of the ealej re- ^ 
marks, that it is the first tea-sale that has ever taken place there ; 
but hopes it will not be the last by many bondrede. 

14. Mr. Beauclerk and others have gained the euU wbidi tlrev 
initituted in the Court of Premiere Instance at Sanoerre, by which 
they claimed tliat the Aubiguy estates in Franca^ of the late Duke 
of kichmond, should not be retained by the preecnt Duke, bat 
should he divided among the plaintiff^, accorveg to the French 
law of inheritance. The court wouliL however, only allow them 
the profits of the estate from the date of the commencement of the 
suit, not from that q[ the demise of the late Duke of RuffirooDd, as 
they claimed. 

A dreadful accident, attended with loss of life, occurred at Man- 
chester. About a quarter before one o’clock, the front of a pile of 
empty buildmj^, lately occupied as shops, at the corner of Dude- 
street. Long Mnlgate, fell with a tremendous crash into the street, 
burying in the ruins several children and young persons who wer6 
placing in the street, or passmg along it at the time. In a few 
minutes the spot was Burrounded by crowds of persons, and the 
most exaggerated rumours were circulated as to the number of the 
individuals buried ; hut after the most diligent inquiries, it was 
ascertainrd that only one youth was killed on the spot, and that five 
others, three hoys aud two girls, were senously hurt , one of 
whom, a girl about thirteen years of age, died at the infiimar}’, m 
about four hours afterwards, of concussion of the brain 

A deai>erate ruffian, named Young, was sentenced to death for a 
robbery on the premises of Mr. Crockford, at BasingHtoko. He 
has Rinci' confessed that he was one of the parties engaged in the 
murder of Mr Richardson at Epsom, which occasioned so strong a 
sensation a short time since. 

1'). Knockton Hall, the splendid mansion of the Earl of Ripon, 
situated five miles from Lincoln, on the Sleaford road, was reduced 
to .1 heap of ruins by a fire, which commenced this night at 
eleven o'clock, and continued to burn until six the following morn- 
ing No lives were lost. 

1C The Rigid Hon Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P., died this 
day, m his 7fih year. Since the retirement of Mr. Coke, he has 
been the father of the House of Commons, having been a membei 
of that assembly for fifty jears His death creates a vacancy in 
the representation of the Wough of Sudbury, and m the recoider- 
slup of the borough of Poole. 

Narth Tawton, Devonshire, again, fell a victim to the same 
dreadful calamity that occurred there two years since, when forty 
houses were burnt down. This fnghtfiil numbsr of loicnfices wai 
exceeded on Tuesday, the flames having levelled to the groimd 
fixim sixtj -five to seventy houses. Tho fire commenced at about 
half-past eleien o’clock, and in less than one hour thirty houses 
presented hut one mass of fire, the sight was awfully grand. 
Among the buildings burnt down is the workhouse, and all the 
poor, aged, h.dt, and blind, who escnjied only with their lives, are 
at present in the church for shelter . — Piymouth Journal. 

17 hhuqton Cattle Murket — The Committee of the House of 
Commons on the iNlingtoii Market Bill, having reported ‘ that the 
preamble to the bill introduced has not been proved,’ the measure 
IS for the present at an end. At a meeting oflW Common Council 
of the city held this day, Mr Hale (tho Chairman of the City Land's 
Committing brought up the report relative to the bill. He stated 
the proceedings up to the period when the House of Commons* 
Committee resolved that the preamble wag not proved, and the 
bill was consequently lost, and it recommended the immediate en- 
largement of the m.iiket m Smithfield, to suit completely the con- 
venience of the public. It recommended that several lioiiBes on 
the north side, and some property m Long-lane, should be pur- 
chiiBCfl to incredM the Biie of the market, the exjiense to accom- 
plish which would, according to estimate, amount lo 7 1 ,1)00/ , upon 
an additional toll of 2r/ per head on oxen, and Ad. jier score on 
•heep, lambs, ilLc , being granted, by way of iiidemnit}, to the 
extent of hO, 000/ It concluded with recommending that applica- 
tion should be made to Parliament for the necessarj powers to have 
the same effected forthwith, and for raising the additional toll, and 
with expressing the grateful sense of the services of those city 
members who resisted the proposed measure in the committee. 
After some conversation, in winch the iinmwliate necessity for the 
enlargement of Simthfield Market was strongly enforced by Mr, 
Hale, Mr Hicks, and other members, notices were ordered to be 
sent to the House of Commons, and the report was ordered to bo 
printed. We are happy to understand, however, that tho proprie- 
tor of the now market is not at all diaoouraged, but porpoeM to 
renew Ins apjdication to Parliament in the lesiioii. He has 
taken care to explain. that be does not end never did, tontenipUta 
demanding higher tolls than those which ere at present paid in 
Smithfield Market. 

Salonn of Scotch Jifdjm.^The salaries of the Judges in 
the Court of Session in Scotland are te be increased, those of the 
heads of the two inner courts to 5000/. each, and those of the other 
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judge! to 3000/., all the judges to do duty ei Lorde of Seenon, Jui- 
tjciary, nid July Court It ja dao prop^ied that any judge ojT ^e 
age of 75, who has done duty for fineen yeoie, shall w alloi^ to 
retire on full salary. The following judges may, and eery lUosly 
will, avail themselves of this privilege : Lord President Rope, Loru 
Glenlec, Balgray, GiUies, and Cnngletia— Paper, 
Duration of Mmiatriei — Lord Grey held office as Premier for 
three years, seven months, and tweaty-two days , his predecessor, 
the Duke of Wellington, not so long by nearly a year and a half. 
Smce 175‘1, nuly four Premiers have held office for a longer period, 
namely, the Duke of Newcastle eight years, Lord No^ twelve, 
Pitt upwards of seventeen, and Lord Liverpool nearly fifteen years. 

French National Guard, — By the law establiBhing and organis- 
ing the National Guard m France, foreigners having estidilish- 
monti therein are liable to the duties and service same as 
Frenchmen. An Eughshman, established in Pans, lately refused 
to mount guard, though regululy summoned at different periods, 
and, m consequence, was condemned to one day’s imprisonment. 
IVum this sentence he appealed to the Gour de Cassation (the Su- 
premo Court,) and pleaded, amongst other grounds on which ho 
relied to be entitled to exemption, that he was a Quaker, and all 
military sen'ices were contrary to his religion, And repugnant to 
his conscience. The court overruled this objection, becauso it had 
not been pleaded in the courts below. It is to be presumed that 
this gentleman will again refuse to mount guard, and lieing again 
sentenced to impnionmeiit, will plead, in the first instance, his re- 
Jh^Ofl in bar of liability. We shall then sec whether the Cour do 
Cnssation will grant him rcUef. We fear not. This, however, is au 
important question for all our Quaker countrymen who have esta- 
blished themselves in France, or think of doing so. 

Su^eden, — A petition, signed by upwards of 2000 persons of dis- 
tinction, has been lately presented to the king of Sweden, praying 
for a reform m the representation of that country. 

Fortiiffuese Pnse-woiiey.— 130,000/. have been allotted to tlie 
Queen of Portugal's fleet as the value of the Miguelite ships cap- 
tured m the gallant action of the 5th of July, 1833, of wluch the 
admiral receives ono-eizhth, equal to 16,000/.; captains and com- 
manders 20U0/. each ; lieutenants, 800/.; Burgeons, &c, 500/.; 
midshipmen, &c , 300/. ; sailors, 200/. Besides the above, the 
officers and men of the queen’s fleet are promised u share of cap- 
tured merchant vessels, to the admiral, 4000/. ; to lieutenants, 
200/. ; and to the others m like proportion. 

TYadeof /tntwerp,~^T\iQ merchants and shipowners of this place 
liavc just addressed a petition to the Chamber of preseutatives 
The petitioners point out the progressive decline of its commercial 
navy, which is stilJ farther endangered by tho fetters which are 
imposed upon it. Under tho preening government, they say, the 
port of Antwerp hud 120 ships ; now it has only .39 ,f and of 78 ships 
which entered the port in 1833, from the coasts of France, there 
were only eight under Belgian colours. 

J)dadeira —On the 28th May, the Don Pedro, a 64-gun frigate, 
arrived here with despatches iur the governor (which he refused to 
accept), desiring him to give up the island in favour of D>iiina 
Mariu. The} put the island under a rigorous state of blockade, 
and ou the following Sunday a schooner of war arrived to assist 
them. The governor atill relused, and they informed iis by Higiiuls 
that Miguel was completely driven from Portugal , and ou Tiiurs- 
day, after a great many councils of wnr, the governor qniftly g.ivc 
up tlie island, aud hoisted Donna Maria’s colours on the palace and 
all the forts The sthuoner left yesterday for Lisbon, and they will 
shortly send a new governor here — till then the former still holds his 
office. Amongst the first things they did was to make a regular 
* gaol deliveiy.’ It was a very affecting sight to see the poor pri- 
soners, many of whom had been coiinned for several years, uiid 
mostly fur political ofiences ; but they mode no distinction between 
them and the common criminals 

Steam Navigation to /m/in.— The Committee on Steam Naviga- 
tion to India have made their report to the House of Commons, 
giving it as thoir opinion that a regular and expeditious communi- 
cation with India by the means of stcHm-boats, is an object of grunt 
imjKirtaiice both to Groat Britain and India, and iiccoinpunying this 
opinion by recommending a Parliamentary grant of 20,000/. for 
the piirpoMc of ascertaining the practicability and expense of such 
commuuicatiou by the line of the Euphrates. This route, in the 
opinion of the committee, besides having the prospect of being 
ultimately less exjiensive, presents many other advantages, |ihyBi- 
col, commercial, and political, over that by the Red Sea, justifying 
therefore the proposed outlay in bringing it to the test Of a decisive 
expenmeut. 

The ^Bombay Gazette* contains a proclamation by the viceroy 
of Goa. The editor states that the viceroy is nearly connected by 

« i both the contending pnnoes, and he now spontaneously 
hih adhesion to the cause of Donua Mana and the con- 
l charter of the mononhy. On the mccasiun of the pnb- 
f tlw proclamation, the troops at Goa, amounting to 5000, 
n Miguel in effigy, and they have supported the change 
it eiitluisiasm. A brig of war has sailed from Gkia with a 
ce under Captain De Gama, who has received orden to 
lie government of Damaun, tho governor of that settlement 


bebg liill in the intereat of Dch| , MigueL He will no doubt bo 
eormUed to submit. — Mm Oaxette, 
fbrakim Pacha, — A letter from Aleppo, doled May 18th, staloi, 
Hiat Ibrahim Pacha is occupied at inn moment in bringing the 
Arabs of the Desert to reason. Those of Koram and Zara have 
bum completely beaten, and are entirely thspersed. These l#at 
espeeially, who compnsc nearly 3000 families, after having de- 
feuded themselves in a wood against 1500 irregular cavalry, have 
been cut in pieces by a reinforce inent of 400 regular infantry, who, 
came to join the former. The sudden uicrease of the waters in 
the woods where these Arabs were, assisted to hasten thuir rnin. 
Forty thousand head of cattle and considerable booty have been 
the fruit of this attack, provoked by the complaints mode by the 
Shah of Persia to Mohemet Alt, on the subject of a caravan of 
Persian nilgrimi, who, on fheir return from Mecca, had been plun- 
dered. The damage is estimated at more than 2000 purges (300,000 
franca), as well in goods os specie. Ibiahira Pacha, by the orders 
of his father, afterliaviim in vam employed all mild means, re- 
sSlvcd to attack them. This general has taken for bis shore of the 
booty 8000 sheep and 1G00 oxen. The troops shared the remainder 
which they are selling at low prices. It is suid that a great deal of 
specie was found in the tents of these Arabs. The wandering 
hordes which have beeu thus destroyed are the same who pillaged, 
about a year ago, a caravan coming from Lattaquin, and in which 
the European merchants in Syria sutfert'd a loss of nearly 400,000 
frs. A tew days ago an expedition was made against the Anezion 
4rabs, who occiqty all the desert between Damascus and Bagdad. 
We flatter ourselves that it will also be attended with complete 
success, — Ftrnc/i Paper — Tunes, 

Capt'of Gaud Hupp — ^The slave-owners had a meeting on March 
31st, and resolved tiiat the slaves wlien free should work as they 
do now (same hours), and* become all free together at the expira- 
tion of five years ChMUinissioners have liecn appointed to m-ike a 
valuation ol the slaves, and it is proposeihtiwit a siun of 400,000/. 
should be immediately advanced to juy off mortgages, which, if not 
granted, must rum many families At the Mauritius all is quiet. 

New South fVales , — Accounts Irom Swan River sjit'ak tavoiirably 
of the growing prosperity of the colonj It was m i outemplation 
to establish a Company for creating a medium ot exchenge, by 
opening a mart, or general store, lor the rei option, purchasOi and 
sale oi goods oi all descriptions. The company was to issue its 
own notes, payable on demand, in exchange for all goods brought 
for sale It was expected this would put an end to a S} stem of 
monopoly by whiih, on more than one occasion, the colony bad 
lieeii greatly iiuonvenienced. 

By a return made of tlu imports and exports from the ]K>rl of 
Laiiiicest d irinr'‘he }t*ar ending tlu* 'ith ol .lanuary, 183-1, it 
:ipp' ar-. r.i.il ibe v.* le ul imports fioin Great Britain was 70, 22'’*/ , 
from New South Wales and irom other ports 0400/, 

showing a total of 103,082/ The cxjiorts to Great Britain amounted 
to 15,798/, to New South Wales 17,000/, othei jioils 8198/, being 
a total of 7 1,086/ The exports oi gri .ilcst value to Gri al Biitaiii 
wert* in wool, v.iliied .it i4/ , the same toiumodil} to New 
.South Wales amounted to 9027/ , .ind to oihir pints 4050/ , show- 
ing that the export in wool .ilune ,iiuountLd lu value to 48,4 11/ 
The pniicip.'il imports from Great B it.nn were in iroiimungei} , 
wliuli IS stilted .it 11,1 10/ 

Maniripiil Ueijiifatviut. in Inn J)if men's hand. — The lereiit act 
fo” 4 .’.it * 4 ♦’• • 1* ’ ’1 the towns ol Tloliart Tow n and Linin- 

M s* . 1 , ii «' , nj I ; pieventiiig nuisances therein, seem 

formed, in genei il outlie mo lei of aits lor similar purposes lU 
this couiitiy Neviitheless.it neccss.u il\ contains some provisions 
wdiicli lesiilt iioni .iml tlnrihre indu.ite, the ]kciiIuii circiim- 
staiuesol that inteiesting (olonj anil its towns We select the 
lollow'.n^ irom the siiiumai v wliu li is gum in the ‘ llub.irt Town 
(’oimei. The Sui\e\ n lienei.il is to deline the limits of the 
towns of Iloh.irt and L.uiuli stun , and a penillv of a/, ior llie 
first offence, is to be priid bj aii} one di f.icing the Itoundar}' m.irks 
Persons wislnng to fl.ig then own d.air must give notice to the 
town siirvejoi and receive liis iiistniLtious A person drugging 
timber .iloiig ii road or street may be .ipprohended and made to 
pay a penalty ol 5/ Peisoiis peimitting their dogs to roam at 
large are liable to u jienall} oi iiuin U to .5/ As the operiitiun 
of this regiil.itioii td not limited to partiLular scasoiiH, we presume 
it IB the result of the p.uiiL occasioned by llic wild dogs No 
swine are to be kept within 10 yards ol the road. Pernous wish- 
ing to blast ruck withia the limits of the towns are to give notice 
to the town surveyor. IVrsoiis having^wclls between their houses 
and the street, or in any public place, must have them closed up, 
and muBt only draw water irom tnem with pumiis, uuder a penalty 
of 2s. 6J each day. Tiie Justices in Quarter Schsioub are to fix 
the rates and fares of porters, boatmen, and carmen, which are to 
be published in the^azette, and in a newspaper at LaunceKton, if 
suck there be. GonVicts, whether holding a ticket of leave or not, 
or assigned or not in the public works, must not be out after eight 
o’clock at night, or before day-break. Drunken persons, and per- 
softi swearing and using obscene and indecent languago in tho 
•troets, may be apprehended and fined 5«., and if they do not pay 
it in an hour, they ore to be put in the stocks for six hours. The 
Editor of the paper from which this is token expresses a hope that 
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the eonttables vill Udce can to enftirco thic reffulation. Stilon 
without a pan from the eoptain, or producing their discharge, after 
nine o'cloA, ore to be lowd np. It appears, from othtt doeo- 
menti, that the jodm leprotenlod this proviiioii to be repugnant 
to ifaf laws of Engfand; the operation of the adt was impure 
■ufpended until tho Ooreinor, who continued to feel the necesiitj 
of the metitire, was enabled to bnng it before the Lespitatire 
Council, the decision of which is final lu such eases. Thu Goremor 
thus stated the necessity of the measure to the Council : — ** The 
discipline of the conricts requires that they should, as much as 
possiDle,bc deterred from ever even attempting to escape from the 
territory, which, of course, can only be accomplished by water ; and 
it is matter of fact that these men, when eudoai'ouniig to get on 
Iward of vessels for the purposes of concealment, are generally 
dressed as mariners. It is therefon* mist important that con- 
stables should alwajrs be enabled to rlisfinguiih between sailors and 
convicts disguised as such ; and it will be evident that the precau- 
tion of requinng all manners, passing along the streets after dark,, 
to be provided with passes, or written permissions, for the purpose 
of proving their identity when questioned, wilt tend greatly to 
enable them to do so.’' The council seems to have been satisfied 
of the expediency of the measure, ns the mnjonty of seven to three 
decided that the Act should be adhered to in its onginal form. We 
may mention, by the wav, that on each of the three days preceding 
this decision, the Ijegistative Council did no business, ** there not 
being ten members present at half-past two o’clock.’* One of the 
items of the Act provides, that the luformers tire to ha\c one half 
of the penalties, and that the other half is to he applied towards 
the expenscb ol repairing the roads. 

Hayti . — Advices from Hayti give a very imfavoiirahlo accoimt 
of that island. The determination of th« French governm''nt to 
enforce payment of the 5,000,000/ sterling of indemniti, con- 
tinued to cause inpch enibarrassnient All the splendid sugar 
estates in the north, in and alinut the plains of the (’apt , which 
termed so viilinihle a constituent p.irt ol tlie national domains in 
the time of Chnstophe, were almost entirely abandoned it»r all 
ioreigu commerce. 

Demnara . — Advices of the date of Maj 2Sth from Demciara, 
state that the C'oniinission appointed for ascertaining the value ol 
negroes, had fimsheil their lahoiirh, imd forwarded the thicumentb 
to England. The avcragi* value of the slaies h\ thtir return, is, 
for Dcmcraro, 1 2 1 A sterling per head, and, tor Kerhice.l 13/ is *, 
consequently, the colony ot Bntish Guiana will be entitled to a 
large portion of the 2(1,000,000/. 

IVest htdits — Jamaica papers, to tlie 1 7th of Ma\, state that the 
House of Assembly was oxiieited to meet oe tin* 3rd of June The 
actouiits from the country ua* ncUhei llatteniig noi ilisheartemug 
Some residents seem to dread the appro. ich of the Ut of August, 
while others anticipate happier times. It is pleas.iat to hear that 
the police force it, organising with i c r.ip ditx than was ex- 
pected , yet home Loniplain of the ' ii.d'i'u i*, el p y, itc \Mieu 
the Ilousi meets their first tlutj will he to settle this question 

The followingih the Prorlaiiiation nliiclj lias been mhhessed bj 
Ibe Marquis ol Sligo, the (mvernor ot Jam.iua.tu ilio Negro popu- 
lation of the ihluud - “Til the Negro Population throughout the 
Isl iiid of Jamaica — Fiuuids — Otii gowd King win, uasliuii- 
silt in Jam, uca n long time .'go, still thinks ami talks a gieat ch*al 
of this island lie has sent me here to t.vke c.ire ol yon, ami to 
protect your rights , hiil he h.is also nrden il me to see justice ihnie 
to jour liuiiers, .ind to punish t1n*se who <lo wrong Take my 
udMce, for 1 am \nur liiend— be sober hoiie^l .lud work well 
when you become apprentices for 'hould \ou bih.ne ill and re- j 
tuse to work, Intause \ou .m no longer >,la\e'H. \ on will :^^snredIJ i 
render j oiiiselvi’s li.iM' lo [ unisliim nt Tin pi ojde ol l.iigl uni | 
an youi friends ami tellow -subjei ts— lhe\ ba\i sliowu themselves , 
such bj passing u Hill to make JOII all liti \ou» masters irr , 
your friLMidh , tliey hn%e provml their kind feeling tow irds\ou .ill j 
by passing, in the House of Asscmblv.the hanie Hill The way to 
prove that j’ou are deserving of all this goodnens, is hv labouring 
diligentlj during your ajqirentm ship on will be on the Ist of 
August next no longer Hlaves , luit iroui that dny jou wull ho ap- 
prenticed to your former owners foi u few y ears, m order to ht jou 
all for freedom. It will therefore depend eiiliiJly upon your own 
conduct, whether your approuticcHhip be slu^fter or longer, for 
should ymi Tun away, you will be brought hatk the maroons 
and police, and have to remain in apprenticeship lonj.er than thoae 
who behave well You will only bo required to work four days 
and a half in each week, the remaining day and a half in each 
week will he your own time, and you mny emplqf it for your 
benefit. Bear in mind that everyone is obliged to "Work — some 
work With their hands, others with their heads, but no one can live 
iind be considered respectable without some employment Your 
lot IS to work with your haiulK , I pray you, th^fore, do your part 
faithfully ; forifyoii neglect your duty, you will bo brought before 
the Mapstrates whom tho King has sent out to watch you, nnd 
do justice to all, by puiiishing thoie w|lo 
not listen to the advice of bad peoplb| 
fuse to do what tho law reqmres of you, 
t, when, at the end of the appointed time, 
are released from apprenticeship, you find 
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Q^lvei condemned tfi iffA the workhouse for a 

lengthened period, m a pmdwwliwt htjo\a diiobedience. If yon 
folm my advice, and conduct yourselvee wall, nothing can pre- 
vent your being your own maaten, and to Ubodr only for youi^ 
•elves, your inves, and your children, at the end of four or eix 
years, according to your respective classes. 1 have not time to ro 
about to all the properties m the island and tell you this myself— 
1 have therefore ordered this letter of advice to be printed, and 
read to you all, that you may not be deceived, and biing youcselves 
into trouble by bad advice or mistaken nutiona. I tr^ you will 
all be obedient and diligent subjects to our good King, SO that he 
never may havo cause to be sorry for all tho good be hw done for 
you. 

“ Your friend anJ well-wisher, 

SLIGO, Governor of Jamaica.’* 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF POLITICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Wb have the 'pleasure to announce the formation of a 
Soiiiety from whoso labours we anticipate the most be- 
neficial results. In that anticipation we ha\c readily con- 
sented to place our own publication under their Superinten- 
dence, in the conviction that the good whi(.h we may have 
been enabled to effect with our indi\ idual means will be 
proportionately increased when wc have the advantage of 
the co-operation of a Responsible Body, the names of whose 
Members u ill be a Pledge both for the opinions which we 
shall coiitiriiic to support and for the mode in which we 
shall exhibit them It is ficarcclv necessarv' for us to add 
more than that our next Number,— that of September 1,— 
will be issued “ under the Superintendence of the Society 
foi the Ditlubion of Political Knowledge." We subjoin a 
Prospectus of the nature and objects of the SiKicty, which 
IS now first published . — 

Prospectus. 

Av Association has been formed for the purpose of 
effecting, tor the Science of Politics, the same sort ol good 
that has been accompli shed, in another direction, bv the 
SociAy for the Diffusion of Usclul Knowledge. vVhat 
that Society has done tow aids making the stores of 
general learning and taste accc^slble to the humblest 
poison in the commiiinty, is now proposed to be imitated 
with iplfipnco to subjects upon which the mind of the 
l>co])lc h,vs heen too long accustomed to be excited i at her 
than to be uistiiictcd II is pioposed to advance Political 
Kuowledire by tho diffrision ol those facts and opinions 
upon wliuh most men are agjeed who considei public 
questions with calmness and the love oi tiuth , and by 
discussin:: anv questions winch involve diffeienccs oL 
opinion vMth the candour which can alone lead to the 
diseoveiv iiud esi ahlishment ol wluit is extensivelj and 
peimaneutK heiiLdieial. 

In su\t>ral ni Ihe larger dnisions of Politual Economy 
r.iul Jnnspriulonte, men ot all jiarhes, w ho Ji.iv e studied 
Politics as a science, have a common n'rieenn ut . and yet, 
upon many oftliese topics, men who linie now ton very 
(onsiderahle degree thediiection til I he public mind choose 
to had it in acoiiisi entiiel\ ad^erseto the opinions ol 
the licst lulbimed, find ,atlett to despise those ])nii(iples 
whith the u'.isoniiii: jiolitician has long ceased to ticat as 
raattn of tonlio\eis\. The evil ol tins course is evident. 
(Ipiiuoiis based upon eiioi are not vMlIioiit tlieir inffucncc 
even ujuin Legislation, and therelore a foundation of 
knowledge must, if possible, be laid in place ol a ground- 
work ol prejudice 

Upon Buhjeets of Political Science it has now be- 
come necessaiy that the people, without distinction, 
should be educated. Their want of nohtical knowledge 
places them undci the influence of leaders, --in most 
uninfoimed, — often imprudent,— and sometimes corrupt; 
then share of political powei renders this want of know- ^ 
ledge practically dangerous to the community;. With a 
keen desuc to improve their position in sMoty, but 
without a due consideration of the pm^manent aod unalter- 
able conditions upon which social j happiness is based, 
they engage in unavuhng stru^lss, or surrender them- 
selves to hopeless indifference, advocates of a sepsr 
ration of interests between the labourer and the capitalist 


they must act fairly and 
are badly disposed Do 
for nhoiild any of you re 
you will bitterly repent i 
all your fellow-labourers 
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are working; mischievoiisly in one dif‘ection,— theuphmet^ 
of PtLfmriam in the other. In the one case, their disoitiei 
lose their natural sense of justice ; in tn6 other, tn^ 
abandon their self-respect. The advancement of Politico 
Knowledge will naturally lead to the increase of social 
happiness, by the destruction of those factious prejudices 
ivhich are fostered by too many public writers. 

It is intended by tms Society to endeavour to effect the 
objects which they have in view by issuing, in the first 
instance, two Periodical Works, at a cheap price. 

Tlie Society have made arrangements for the future 
publication, under their superintendence, of the ‘ Compa- 
KioN TO THE NEWSPAPER.* Thiswork, which has already 
s large circulation, has, under its past management, 
accomplished some of the desi^s wluck the Society have 
in view. It proposed **caref\illy to examine these mate- 
rials which the writer of the day has not always leisure to 
consult; and to bear in mind those compi-ehensivc prin- 
ciples of political philosophy by which every passing 
question must eventually be tried.*’ This intention the 
* Companion to the Newspaper’ is well calculated to 
realize ; and the Society hope to increase its usefulness, 
by adding to its materials and extending its circulation. 
Some of its principal objects will be, as they have been, 
lo present tlie 1 idlest information upon subjects of 
atq.tistics ; to watch the progress of legislation ; and to 
collect such facts upon commercial questions as may lead 
to sound and practical conclusions. 

The other woik, which the Society propose immediately 
to publish, IS one which is greatly wanted m a coimtiy 
wheic the people are extensively intrusted with the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs; and in whuli then col- 
lective opinions, even without responsibility, have a gicaf 
influence on legislative pioceediiigs. It cannot be denied 
that the hulk of the people have little precise instruction 
on the peiformancc of their social duties. The Citizen 
comes into a Couil of Law as a Witness oi a .Juror with 
very imperfect helps to direct his iindei standing and con- 
firm his integrity : — he is appointed to impoitant offices — 
Constable, Oveiseer, Surveyor, Churchwai den— without a 
fit preparation of knowledge. — he sometimes exeiciscs 
tJial most important tmst of an Elector without sucli an 
education as will enable .him to select the best KeprQsen- 
tative. Again,— even the commonest private duties and 
Eocial relations reriuirc to bo placed upon a foundation of 
knowledge -—Master and Servant, Husband and Wife, 
Parent and Child, Landlord and Tenant, Debtor and 
Creditor, have rights and duties which ought to be cleaily 
defined and understood ; — while in the more complicated 
relations ofGuaidian, Executor, Trustee, Assignee, &c , a 
vciy accurate notion of obligation is equally cssonti.il, 
and, for oulmaiy purposes, may bo attainable LTnder a 
more perfect expression of the Law tlian w^e yet possess, 
such mstruLlion would be less needed than at piesent; 
but still the legal responsibility of particular situations 
■would need to be made plain to the understanding of 
those concerned. And, fiuther, all persons, and especially 
tboac in the humbler walks of life, require to he instructed 
in the oporalion of new laws affecting themselves, — 
whether to yield them obedience or to assist in tlioir en- 
forcement and in caso.s whore judioious cnactmenls aic 
capable of being resisted and misrepresented, it is neces- 
sary to exhibit their whole bearings clearly and impar- 
iiafly, Witli these objects, therefore, it is intended to 
publish a second periodical w^oik, to be entitled ‘The 
Citizen.’ 

In both these works, Supplement my Numbei-s will 
occasionally be given, devoted to the complete elucidation 
of an important subject. The Society will bear in mind 
that, on all occasions where a portion of the popular 
feeling is taking a wrong direction, as in the case of ma- 
chinery, it \frill be their duty at once to endeavour to clear 
up the mistakes which lead men into temporary hostility to 
the laws. 

The two works thus intended to be immediately under- 
taken by the Society will be adapted to a very large and 
general circulation amongst all classes of the community, 
but especially the working class^. Much good, how- 
ever, remains to be effected by additional means. One 
important object for the Society will be that of preparing 
the p^iblic to undei-stand any large measure of legislation, 
by putting into a popular shape the evidence that may 
have been officially collected for a right judgment upon 


it» . The Reports of RarliunentiigF Oommitteei, aad of 
Commissions, require to be mon ^Miemlly diffused. In 
several isolated instances, these Reports, and the evidence 
upon^whioh they have been founded, have oeen already 
distributed in a cheap form with signal advantaf;e ; and 
that such a preparation is of great importance in ogriT^ng , 
i changes into effect is sufficiently apparent. It will be the 
duty of the Society to bear tnis principle constantly in 
mind, and to do systematically what has proved of so much 
public benefit, even when casually performed. Another 
object, which they will endeavour as soon as possible to 
realize, will be to follow the course of Legislation, so as to 
make every new enacjmenl intelligible to all, but especidly 
to those who, professionally orotherwise, assist in carrying 
its provisions into effect; end this will probably be 
attempted by a Publication of the Statutes, with Noteg. 

The future operations of the Society will be determined 
by circumstances, — amongst others, by the public opinion 
of its usefulness. 


The Society foe the Diffusion of Political 
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All future Membeis will be elected Ballot, The 
number of Acting Members is limited to Sixty. 

AVhen a numbei of peisons associate together in pub- 
lishing a senes of works containing arguments and state- 
ments, a unitorm agreement in opinion is manilestly im- 
possible The Society, Iheiefore, does not consulei- any 
individual member as pledged to any particular doctrine 
contained in its publications, oi lo an} thing beyond a 
general concuiience m principles friendly to peace, to 
lational Idicit}, and to the great cause of human im- 
provement. 

In addition to the Acting Members of the Societ 3 % 
Honoraiy Life Members will be elected, consisting of 
those ubo may desire to advance the objects of the Society 
by .J)onations of Ten Guineas or upwards ; or of the 
Authors of giaiuitous Treatises, published by the Society. 

The Society will promote the formation of Local Com- 
millees throughout the United Kingdom, principally with 
the view of obtaining information upon fimts connected 
with Political Sflence. AVith the same object, they will 
be ready to elect a lew Honorary Members from foreign 
countnes. 

for the present be con- 
fbich place all Commu- 
JoHN Martin, 


The Companion to the Library and the Newspaper, 
Part Vr., oontaining ** Tho Printing Machine, or 
Companion to the LibrOT," Nos. X. and XI., 

^present Number of ** Tue Companion to therfews- 
paper,’* is now issued, price Is. sewed in a Wrapper. 
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The business of the Society will 
ducted at 13, Pall-Mall East, to w 
nicati ons addressed to Mr. 
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THE DIFFUSION AND ADVANCEMENT OF 
POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

In Mr. Austurs admirable ‘ Lectures on the Provinco of 
•IiiUiiprudence,’ the connexion between the diffusion end 
the advanoemmt of ethical science (of which it is scarcely 
necessary to sa) politiral knowledge forms u most importunt 
bi.uich) is distinctly and forcibly put’— 

“ The diffumn of ethical science amongst tho great bulk 
of mankind will gradually rcmo^e the obstaolM which pre> 
\ent or letard its admneement. The field ol^uman con- 
duct being infinite or ironicnse, it is impossible that human 
understanding should embrace and explore it completely . 
but, by the goneral diffusion of knowledge amongst tlie great 
bulk of mankind — by the impulse and the direction whieli 
the diffusion will gi^e to inquiry— many of, the defects and 
ei rurs in existing law and mor^ty will in time be supplied 
and corrected.” — (Sect, iv.) 

This " most cheering truth," os Mr. Austin expresses it, 
is more distinctly worked out in the third lecture : — 

The diflhsion nnd the advancement of ethical truth are 
certainly pre\ented or obstructed by great nnd peculiar 
obstacles; but these obstacles, I am firmly convinced, will 
gradually disappear. In two causes of slow but sure opera- 
tion, wo may clearly perceive a cure, or, at least, a pulliatnc 
of the evil. In every civilized community of the old and tlie 
now world, the heading principles of the science of ethics, 
and also of thO ^'arioqs sciences which ore nearly related to 
ethics, are gradually finding their way, in company mh 
other knowledge, amongst tho great moss of the people ; 
w)nlBt those who aecUratMV study, and who labour to,ad\ ance 
those sciences, aj|a proponioually increosingjn number, and 
waxing in ^col and activity. o 

“ Proibund knowledge of ^^se, as of the otlicr sciences, 
will always be confined to the Comparatively few who study 
thorn long and assiduously; but the multitude are fully 
competent to conceive iba^ leading principles^ Bnd to apply 
tlioso leading pnnciples to particular casey^iiid. iftliey 
were imbued with tnese primlMet, and v^j9n||^tU^ in 
the art of applying them, thej^would bo dociS^ the voice 
of reason, and anned against s(i<(hiatey and eri^yj Th«e is 
a wideband important uifferenoe of ivin- 

ciples and ignorance of narttolars or details. Tlie 
who is iterant of princip^, *id unpraotiaedii***'*^^ 
soning. Is imbecile os well as iffnopttiit^ 
simply isnorant of nartioulars of detsilStoairNm 
from ptemiM wwS am suggs$M to undoiitaliililg, 
and can justly estimatB the oonsequ^s yfinch an drawn 
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from those premises by others. If the minds of tho ntattir 
were informed^ dfnd invigorated, so far as their ,jK)dtiOl^ldB 
Xierndt, the} could distinguish the statements aim roosOllfijgO 
of their instructed and judicious triends, from tbe 
fallacies of those who A\ould use them to sinister pufrilMM 
and from the- equally pernicious nonsense of their 
ignorant wclbwishcrs. Possessed of divecling prindploo**^ 
able to reason righllv —helped to the requisite principle \/f 
accurate and comprehensive inquirers — ^tliey could exoikiin% 
and fathom the questions wbiih it most behooies tbom to 
understand; though tho Ici'mre whieli the} can snatcli front 
their ralhugs is nccebsanl} ho limited, that their opinions 
upon numerous quostions of subordmote importance would 
continue to be taken from the mere authority of others."— 
(Set-t in ) 

The preceding passages so clearly define tho good whidt 
18 aimed at by “ the diffusiou of iKilitical knowledge,” that 
what wc bavo to add upon the occasion of issuing the fltst 
work of a aociely formed for that object, will be little more 
than an elaboration of the principle thus laid down. 

A people in the condition of poltUcal ignorance are plastio 
tools m the hands either of rulers or of demagogues. In the 
itifancy of good government, the commonest elements of 
political knowledge can scarcely be said to exist ; to fear and 
to obey IB the only law of the j^pulur mind. In the chtld^ 
hood of free institutions, tlie same Igar becomes blejadcd with 
iiercc^iCdS and obstinacv : the terrors of the governors are 
met by the violence of the governed. In4he manhopd of 
iVeedom and law, obedience is built u])on rcBBon : the prin* 
ciple of utility supersedes the contest for right ; tbe alterna- 
tions of popular violence and terror are no longer to be 
dicudod or despised. No people on earth have }et com- 
pletely reached this glorious manhood : the roost Aue and 
the most discreet still near the school-boy shackles, and 
exhibit the school'lioy passion and capnee. 

One of the mam causes of ibis tedious nonage of states is 
tbe belief that was once so diligently kept up by govern- 
monls, nnd is still so carelUlly spiead b}' the ** weak ond 
ignorant well wishers" of the people, or by ** those who 
w'ould use them to sinister purposes," that in pohiics there 
is nothing to learn : that to feel and to act— to dosb at 
an object through thick and thin— to follow some leader^ 
careless where no leads tliem— to set up an idol one day, 
and pull him down the nevt— llmt these are the rights and 
duties of a free people, and that those who would establish 
their rights and duties upon a foundation of knowledge 
closet dreamers, or, to use the more common jar^n, oOld* 
blooded ond hard-hearted political economists. Doctiilki^. 
such us these are niamh to be found in some of the leading, 
newspapers of our day, whose conductors do not perpeive that 
a great change is working in public opinion— that there 
times when men will rush towards the attainment 
and others when they will steadily advanoe upoa it; 
purpose which la not to be hurried or kept back ffati % 
remoteness or indistinctness of the object wl|icb mpji * 
that tbe partial uttainnwnt of a great advanttmp ^ 
dency to make honest and retlecting peog* ^ 
even minded— that a state of constant 
not of itself to bo desired, and is i 
and prosperous community— an 
and-saddle ” of nowspreifr t 
^lomewhat ludicrous Qiil|^ w)) 
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frirtciphs" of political science, in ctmimon with the reH of 
the world. 

Tlie ignorance and the imbecility of certain newspapers— 
their packed opinions und their personal animosities— their 
sudden loves and virulent hatreds— their utter contempt for 
consistency even in their prejudices— are no proof to us that 
th^ public mind is not advancing in the knowledge of poli- 

J jcal principles. The people are beginning to value their 
acts while they despise tlunr opinions. Even the popular 
estimate of the characters of public men has ceased to be 
foimcd upon newspaper authority. It had become perfectly 
evident that the most mis;erable private motives almost in- 
vaiiably determine their friendships or their enmities. The 
public, therefore, have no faith in their angels, and no fear 
i)f their devils. It is their vocation to /‘all names for the 
uniusement of the crowd ; and, indeed, it is rare pastime. 
No one, now-a -days, is weak enough to take it in earnest. 

Thi» cuiccomb biol, so talkative and grave, 

That from his c-ige cries cuckold, fool, fiuA knave, 

Though many a passenger he rightly call, 

Wo hold him no philosopher at all.*’ 

Tile disposition of the people to cast off their new’spaper 
shackles is to us a decided proof of the ad\ance they have 
made in political knowledge. We hu\e no doubt that this 
onward step has been the effect of the diffusion of the lead- 
ing principles of political science. Within a few years, the 
debates of paidiament have lost much of their old party cha- 
racter ; and several important measures have been supported 
or opposed pretty much, if not altogether, with reference to 
fixed principles of jurisprudence or political economy. The 
diffusion of the debates has taught the people to look in the 
same direction. Nor have publications heen wanting, upon 
particular questions of popular interest, which have sought 
to direct the public mind to right conclusions from accurate 
premises, by grappling with the principles which the most 
enlightened student of political science takes for his guidance, 
and making them comprehensible by all. We have already 
aeen what powerful effects have been produced in the in- 
stance of the amendment of the poor-law’s, by the diffusion 
of the facts wdiich were necessary for a right understanding 
of the complicated e\ ils of pauperism, and of the priunples 
which showed how these evils wen; to be remedied. Without 
this diffusion, there w’ould have been little or no adviince- 
iiient in this partk’ular case. The , people would have been 
unable to “ (listingnisli the statements and reasonings of 
their instructed and judicious friends, from the lies and 
fallacies of those wdio would use them to sinister purposes, 
and from the equally pernicious nonsense of their weak and 
igntirant wclhw'ishers." As it is, parliament, with tlie coii- 
licnt and approbation of tlic people, and in spite of clamour 
fluch as w’as never before raised by those whose vocation it is 
to make their believers rave instead of reason, has legislated 
for the poor upon principles of political science. The diffu- 
sion of the science has clearly, in this case, removed the 
obstacles which prevented or retarded its advancement. 

“ The Society for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge*’ 
is desirous of accomplishing the great good which Mr. Austin 
has 80 clearly pointed out— to furnish the great bo<ly of the 
people with “directing principles,'* so that they Inay be 
able to reason rightly ” upon premises supplied to them 
by accurate and comprehensive inquirers.” l?iie leisure 
wbicTi they can .snatch from their callings is undoubtedly 
limited ; but this only rcndel’s it the more necessary that 
they should be provided with unerring tests to enable them 
rapidly, hut not carelessly, to examine “ the questions w^hich 
it most behooves them to understand.” There may be many 
opinions of subordinate importance which they must continue 
to take from the authority of others ; but then the know- 
of principles, and of details in the larger questions, 
'^Wiillable them to choose their authorities discreetly. They 
wifffiSfbt be led, as they have been, by the watchwords of 
party— by the blues or the reds of a, borough or a county— 
by the declamation of the hustings— by the sneers or foul 
names of the news pa]Ter— when they have the power of 
comparing the profjress of legislation, and the course of 
^hlic events, with tlie standard which they have ofitabhshed 
by careful investigation. To this salutary end wo may con-^ 
^ijjute somethin " directly^ but we shall do more indvrectly. 
po ssible to give a more sober and healthv tone todis- 
by showing that honesty is the one thing needftil 
of all ranks, whether legislators or writet**. 
especially, the recklessness of chiaraeter and con^ 


tempt for truth, which are tdo comnjonly exhibited, is oUe 
of the most disgu-sting features of our times. Those who 
bu^lit to be the instructors of the people are far behind them. 
They too often forget the deep responsibility of all those, 
who oea! with the press, and shamefully cast away the 
restraints orhonoiir and decency by which the intercourse 
of private lifo is regulated. What difference is there between 
a lie of the pen and a lie of the tongue, except that the one 
is infinitely more dangerous than the other ? It has been 
.«;aid that one murder makes a villain— millions a Ikmo. 
Upon the same principle is it that a printed lie goes by the 
gentle name of a figure of speech— that a dirty scandal, well 
circulated, is called a good joke— that foul langnaue, spread 
over ten thousand sheets, is eloquence— that the daily throats 
of an anonymous bully are held for courage? These things 
stand in the place of political knowledge ; for the people 
ha\e been long accustomed to tho garbage, and the old 
fillers of the trough know not where to cater for better food. 
The people, however, are tired of their purveyors; and that 
being the ca^e, they will very soon command a change of 
diet. 


THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

In the presi'ut article we propose to take asur\py of tho 
proceedings of parliament during the se.ssion which has just 
heen brotight to a clo>e, b it h the view of endeavouring to 
ascertain and sum up the amount of advancement in our 
laws and institutions, for which we have to consider our- 
selves indohted to the 5 car's labours of our legislature. The 
monthly summaries which we have given in procoding 
Numbers may he referred to for a detail of the matters 
avhich came before both Houses, and the discussions which 
arose upon them, in their clironological order. 

The newspaper outcry raised on the alleged do little cha- 
rneter of the session of 1833 (in which were carried through 
the measures for tlie suppression ofdisturbuncos in Ireland — 
for the refoiTn of the CUiurcb, and the commutation of tithes 
in the same country — for tlic Abolition of Colonial Slavery — 
for the establishment, upon another nnd mere lihenil basis, 
of the government of India— and for the re-cluirtcriiig of tho 
Bank of England — besides many others of inferior, but still 
of considerable, importance) has been renewed against the 
session of 1834, and, it must be confessed, with somewhat 
greater plausibility. Indeed, of all the sessions which the 
liisforv of parliament records, that of 1833 is neiiily the hist 
ngninst, which such a reproach as that alliulcd to, could, 
with any fairness, ho hi ought. It w'as a scs^.ioii distin- 
guislie 4 not more by the length of time over which it 
extended — by the cxiiaordmarv number of da}H, and of 
hours in eacli day, duiing wdiich the Houses, especially tlie 
Huu.^e of Commons, sat— than for the inagnilude of the 
questions which waire discus-ed and settled in the com-se of 
these prolong(‘d and aid nous deliberations. The chief thing 
which is likely to make the sesMon of 1834 seem to have 
been one ol small performance, is the circumsluncc of its 
having been immediately preceded by a session of such un- 
exampled jictivity, and the proceedings of wdiich were of 
such vast moment. 

Wc think, liowever, it will appear, upon n fair review, that, 
measured by any other than this trying standard, the last 
session is also entitled to he ranked, for the work done in it, 
among those not. tho least w’orthyof remembrance. But our 
object and intention is to stale facts, and not to get up a 
case ; and therefore we will proceed to a plain exposition of 
what has heen ;i«lually accomplishedby the legislature since 
the commencenT,siit of its sittings on the 4th of February ► 
We .shall nimtion, iit the sameiime, what has been attempted 
without being acconiplisliod, and also what has only been 
promised, and iieitli(;r accomplished nor attempted. 

The votes of the House of Commons for the last ses- 
sion — that is to say, the daily published enumeration of 
the matters discussed by the House, and of its decisions in. 
regard to them— extend to the number of 1278 pages folio.. 
Among the earliest articles in the huge volume, is a list of 
notices of motions giveh by liMercnt members on the first, 
dajwof the session : they amount to shcty-one in all. It wilt 
bo remembered that the number of notices standing in the 
ofder-book at^be close of the prucedmS session, was a hun- 
dred and^ thirty-four; 8U that^here vrate very nearly two 
hundred |yr 6 positiohs anno^imed i>n^discttssio^ the 

coming six months, before the first four cur five hours ot that 
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talkin^-tiixio lo^iid pmad. P we even suppose a km of tbe 
new iKHsces to liavfl been repetitions of those fbrmerly given, 
the nuntber of distinot announcements will sUQ to, very 
every day that the session lasted made an addi- 
$oit to the list. There must have been, we should think, at 
Uosl two hundred more notices ^iven in thf course of the 
aosflion. If so, there must have been in all about four hun- 
dred projects of refortn or innovation waiting for the con- 
sideration and decision of the House in this one half year. 

It is needless to say, that of this mob of nnborn sohomes 
of legislation, a lar,ge proportion has never yet seen tlie 
light. We shall not be cx])ectt?d to enumerate, one by one, 
the whole multitude, of threatened motions which have 
never been so much as brought forward ; hut two or three 
of the more remarkable of those which stand in this predica- 
ment, we may mention by way of illustration. Mr. Bish, 
for instance, has not found time tliis year to submit his plan 
of an itinerating parliament ; nor Mr. O'^pniiell his, of one 
wliich should rise every day before dinner. Nothing more 
has been hoard of Mr, Finn's ffienaoed tax upon Irish 
ubsentoos. Colonel^Williams has Huffered the repeal of the 
Royal Marriage Act to stand o\er fur a few months longer. 
Most persons will probably think that the patrons of such 
speculations as these have ucteil wisely in deferring their 
several propositions till they may have a chance of receiving 
a little more attention than would probably be bestowed upon 
them in these busy times. However, we find that all the 
motions we have mentioned fwil^ the exception only of that 
of Mr. Finn) are still threatened fer the next session. The 
votes for the present year coiicliulo with a ll^l of a hundred 
ami two notices >^iich now stand in the older- book. Wo 
shall rorntiou the lU'-st important, ui ollierwisc rcmutAdnic. 

Mr. T. Duncomlie is to call the attiMition of the llouse to 
a more direct prohibition of the interterencc of |>ti(jrs, piy- 
liitcs, or l(»rd-beutt.'nnnts, m eleclions. Mr. \Vard is to re- 
vive the question of giving publicil) to lists ofUie diMsions. 
While Mr. U'Connell is to move tluit tlie House adjourn 
every evening at eight o cluck, Mr. bewail i.s topropiise that 
it shall never sit later tlnn'twelvc. Mr. Kuthven, in a more 
moderate spirit of reform, is onl> to contend that no peti- 
tions shall bo recei\ed after the last inouiioruKl liour. Mr. 
Ward is, very early in the session, to “ cull the attention of 
the House to the state of the Protestant eslablishnicnt in 
Ireland, and to the nccessii-y of so remodelling it, upon the 
death of tlie present nicumhcnts, ns to attbrd permanent 
and suhstaiUiul relief to thojloinan Catholic population." 

A restdntion for an mcicMie of the duties on (oveign rib- 
bans is to he moved, \mIIi hut htt^c chance (U* expuetaiiun of 
success, ae should suppose, b\ Mr. Diigdah*. Mr. Young 
having failed last sesaioii in porsua hhg llio llouse to repeal 
the Reciprtx-ity of l>aties Act, ^^lU attempt, in the next, to 
obtain a select eoniunttee to inquire inio the* state and 
prospects of British niui gallon, in the hope, probably, of 
reaching liis old object by that new and more circuitous 
road. Mr. Lyall, however, frankly announces his intention 
to propose ail inquiry into the effects produced by the recent 
modiricatiuiis of the old Navigation Acts. Mr. Ewart is to 
ask for a committee to examine into Iho slate of the Royal 
Academy ; and Mr. Slaney is to bring in a hill for tlie se- 
curing of<jpen spaces as public walks (why walks, and not 
places for sport and exercise generally ?) ui the vicinity of 
largo towns. Mr. Ewart is nbo to move an address to bus 
Majesty praying lor the appointment of a number of peers 
fpr lifo, “ with u view to promote the harmony betweatt the 
oilTerent branches of tlie legislature." But Sir Samuel 
W bailey hopes to effect the same obje^'t more completely, 
as well as more di[^^:tly, by means o*’ a bill which he us to 
bring in for tho abolition of the horeibiai*y peerage alto- 
getlier. 

The entire and ihiniodijft© abolition of militaiy^ogging 
is to bo tlie subject or a motion by Major Fancourt. A hill 
for the relief and eiipiloymcnt of tlie destitute poor in Ire- 
land - that is, a measi.ro for the esi.ablishm<|nt of a system 
of poor-laws in that country^is to be pippo*^*^ 

Poulet iScropo. Something apparently of. the same kind 
is to be a‘ tempted by meauH of a select comijaittec, by Mr. 
O* Dwyer; and Mi’. Law Rodger also gives notice of a 
** motion relating to the poor of Ireland, with tho yjsw of 
adopting some mode for thc^ relief." Mr. Lynch, is to 
move for a oommittee to consider whether, fbr the totter 
employment of the labouring .poor in Inriandr 
the oomoiisMonm of the present boatid of puiito vnnkii in 
that country oufht not to be enlarged," O^Aeulyi 


igfun, aniloiUlCU# to his Majesty, pray ing him to 

recommend to the Aeueie Ibe grant of 120,000/. next year, 
to assist in building Homan Catholic churches an<l cbapcls 
in Irelai^ better to enable the public to spare this 
sum, the same honourable meinher is to move a 
address, praying his Majesty to abolish the office ol loid ■ 
lieutenant. 

The present exrdusive system of the English univorsiiies 
is to be assailed from various q^uarters. Colonel Will.ams 
is to move an address to his Majesty, for an order to Oxlhid 
and Cambridge no longer to demand from students who “ take 
any degree in schools," either subscription'to.tho Thirty- nine 
Articles, or any declaration that they belong to the Esta- 
blished Church. Another address is to to moved by Mr. 
Tookc, tosceching his Majesty to grant such a cliarter of 
incorpioration to ithe University of J^ondon as shall enable 
that institution to confer all academical degrees, except 
degrees in divinity. Mr. G. W. Wood is again to bring 
forward his bill permit students to be matriculated and 
li) take degtees at Oxford and Cambridge, without either 
subscription to the Articles, or other religious te.'.t. And 
Mr. Wilks is to propose, not only a select committee ** to 
consider the expediency of establishing one or more national 
universities in tho metropolis, or other places in England 
and Wales," but also an address for a commission of in- 
quiry into the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Mr. Buckingham is to bring in a bill to consohclate and 
amend the laws against drunkenness ; and Colonel Williams 
18 boldly to move a resolution, “ that from (a time to to 
fixed) the distillation of ardent spirits from grain should to 
'It once and entirely prohihiuid." A bill to abolish grand 
juries is announced by Mr. Pryme. The present state of 
tho education of the people in Scotland — the cstabii.shrnent 
of a system of registration of births, marriages, and deatlis, 
in the same portion of ihift'United ^Kingdom — the nqicul of 
so much of tho Copyright Act us enjoins the delhery of 
eleven copies of every new book to the public librai ies— the 
prevention of prize-fighting — tlic collection, into a manual, 
of the several rules and orders of the House - the riMluction 
of the expenses of elections — and the erection of a new 
Hotme of Commons— -are the subjects of other notices. 

Tho last entry in the list, is the notice, by Mr. Hiilcomh, 
of a motion, that all bills, totb public and pri\ ate, which 
shtfU have passed through any or all their stage.s m th.e 
House, and shall not have been rejccteijj may, by leave of 
the House, bo resumed in the next session ol tliC same par- 
liament, without passing tluough tlie same stage-, a second 
time; a fortnight’s notice being given of the inoium for such 
leave. The adoption of the arrangement hero proposed 


I would certainly tend to facilitate the business of parhiiineiit ; 
but the introduction of so important an ninovatiun into the 
present system of prtx'edure, mi^t p-jssiblv he attended 
with greater difficulties than are apparent at fir.'-i sight. 
The plan might aNi be found objectionable in some respects. 
For one thing, it probably would have the cflVct of making 
it much mure difiieuU than it now is, to get the House to 
allow bills which had not the advantage of a strong feeliiig 
in their favoiu-, to be read a second, or even a first lime ; 
and how far that change would be desirable may be matter 
of question. 

If this^ prospectus of work for the next session shall be 
followed Mip by anvthing like a proportionate amounkof 
tieribrmunce, ihe business done will far cxi-eed what has 
been accomplished in the .session that ha^just terminatod« 
The parliamentary campaign of 1834 will he eclipsed Jiy 
that of 1 83 j, in a lur groaier degree than it can be considered 
to have been by that of ly.i.j. But it is evident enough that 
we hive here occupation in abundance for many sesaiqna* 
Even if all that is really good in this long roll of projeolad 
innovations could be uceoiupli^hed in a single sii momitoy 
or in a single day, iL may be doubted whetlier it WOtildto 
advi'iuhle to veiil urc upon so many change* with *0 
precipitation. At ail events, there is a n^fesgityof 
liberate proceduie imposed by the very n^ure -lUld 
such a cunstitut'.iU as ours. It is part Off 
pay for our piildic Irvedom-^for the 
,exerci.^e of riinvas.sing to the 
and of suffering iiothinig to. be 
thing that can bo ur|jt ^4 foe Imd 

been brought to tou The 

j^lousy of tto It 4* have {pro- 
vided somewhto^QVtr %Vm ttowoufliite** bf exu* 

.minalion wbifih it lio* ,toekoireef iliigntd to seem# ; 
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or the eatahlished forms, though not more than sufB-, 
oioutly Tigorous in general, might, perhaps, admit oi being 
relax^ with advantage in partieular caAes. But it would 
be extremely difliouU, if not impracticable, to lay down, any 
rule which should limit thoir application, so as iosuitpre- 
f'jisely the exigencies of each individual case. And admit 
even that the spirit of caution in which they are conceived is 
upon the whole in excess ; still the evil is sl^ig&t compared 
with llie good. Tlie presonco of this spirit and of the secu- 
rities wliirli it generates, is one of the things that mainly 
distinguish a free cOhstilution frorii a despotism. As to mere 
con^cn]ence, if that were the only consideration to be looked 
at, the latter form of government haaenany^Advantagos over 
the former. But in a free constitution these advantages 
are willingly sacrificed for the ^ sake of what is better than 
any degree of convenience. ^ 

We shall commence our review Of the proceedings of 
parliament during the. late ses^ionSlI^ Rtajing shortly the 
matters with which the two Houses wero^hiefly occupied 
(Uu*ing each month. . * 

In February there was nof mhclj;, actual business dqnc ; but 
in the House of Commons, several ihterestiiig and important, 
debates took place. Besides that-^n the address on the first 
night of the session, there were those orl Mr. Hill's speech 
at Hull, on the charges against Baron Smith, on Mr. Har- 
vey’s motion respecting the Pension List, on that of the 
Marquis of Clnindos respecting the distress of the Agricul- 
tural Interest, on the iwosccution of t^ie Pilot iiewspapcr, 
and on^ Sir William I ngilb}^’^ motion for the Repeal of the 
Malt Tux. In all thfe.se cases the .vote of the House was not 
followed by any further proctiodings ; and in tmo^ ^nse it 
might therefore he said that the tim'e of parliament h.ad 
been spent to no purpose, But if.weare^o have a parlia- 
ment— an assembly for lliO discusaion of matters of public 
concern,— at all, it is clearly impos^lo that Such questions as 
those just enumerated, should not be brought before it and 
occui)> a large portion of its attention. Such an assembly is 
not to be regarded as having no other use except to make 
new laws or to mend the old ones. They arc appointed, not 
onlv to make laws, but to watch over their administration ; 
ana even to take cognizance of many things aflfecting the 
rights and liberties of the subject, or the general welfare of 
the realm, which lie nltogelher beyond the province of the law. 
In EngUind, (he parliament is no more legislative cbamb’fer, 
in the strict sense ^gf that expression, but a high court for 
the hearing and determination of all complaints respecting 
public grici diicos, and even of all matters appertaining to 
the interests of private individuals (and there are, and 
must be many such) into w’hich the regular courts of law 
have no coAiinission to inqUtrb. It is more than all this. 
Here the \oicc of public opinion finds at once its most legi- 
timate and its most eifeftlive means of expression on all 
affairs, both of domestic and of foreign policy. Is it to be 
contended that no effect is ever produced by such declara- 
tions of the national heart and judgment, not only making 
themselves lieard to the remotest corners of the land, but 
ringing through all Europe, — except when they are embodied 
in a statute? The statute-book is indeed tlie most con- 
spicuous monument of its labours which parliament has 
raised ; hut we are not sure that that bulky pile is the best 
thing which it has produced. If this admirable contrivance 
for the free utterance of the popular sentiment upon all 
topics, and at all times, has preseiTcd the liberties of the 
country from lioing- destroyed either by anarchy on the one 
liand, or despotism on the other, hero, we apprehend, arc 
we to look for its chief glory and the best service it has per- 
formed for us. 

Some business, however, in the ordinary sense of that 
word, was also done during this first month. Tlie Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer explained his financial plans for the 
>ear. Both the navy and the army estimates were bmught 
ioi’ix ard by the Fiijil Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secre- 
tary at War. Tim plan of the Government for the extinction 
of the Tithe System in Ireland, was propounded. And a 
It easurc was submitted for the amendment of the Marriage 
Law, with a \icw to the relief of the grievances of the Dis- 
tu.nter.s. 

In March the subjects of the most remarkable dIhates in 
lie Commons were the Abolition ofirlmpressment in the 
Navy, the Repeal of the Corn Law8, .tli^ Ejectment of the 
Bishop^rqm the House of Lords, the practice of Flog^ng 
in the Wtty, the Ro])eal of the Malt Tax, the eohdtict of^ 
Ktisaia^ the relief of Dissenters from the payment of Churc ' 


Rates, the Amendment of the Law of Libeh tnd the Cem** 
bridge netitiod for the admission of Dissenters to degrees 
at the universities. Upon this last Subject there was also 
an animated debate in the. House of LotiIs. In the 
tnops, nf ihisters brought forward their plan for the rerotm 
of Court Sf Exchc(]uer; and the ordnance estimates 
were moved. In the Lords, tho Lord^ Chancellor subnlitted 
and explained his hill for the establishment of a new cen- 
tral court in place uf that of tho Old Bailey. 

In April, tne miscollanuous estimates were moved in the < 
House of (Commons ; and the plan of the government for 
the commutation of tithes in England was laid before tho 
House by the Chancellor of the Exchcqpcr- There were 
debates on the state of Canadas,' and on the admission 
of dissenters to the universities ; and tho month was^ con- 
cluded by tho discussion, which lasted for six days, on tho 
Repeal of the Irish Union. 

In May, the Lord Chancellor laid oq the table of tho 
House of Lords, two bills for the prevention of pluralities 
and of non-residenco in the church. In the Commons 
there were brought forward the bill for tho amendment of 
the Poor Laws, and other bills for establishing a General 
Registry of Deeds, for a General Registry of Births, for the 
Amendnu'nt of tlu* Sale of Beer Act, for the ReinoAal of 
the Disabilities of the Jews, and for tho Abolition of Arrest 
on Mesne Process. Tho Chancellor of tho Exchequer also 
announced his plan f(»r the reduction of tho interest of the 
four per cent, aui int ies. There were discussions on different 
hills previously brought, In, and likewise on a proposition 
for making il unnecessary tluit Members should vacate their 
Seat.> when linn accepU'd Ofiice.on a motion ftir a Revision 
of the Pension List, on the Rc])eal of the Act preventing 
Clergyineii from holding Seats in the Hmistc, on the case of 
Mr. liarvey and the Inns of Court, on Shortening the Du- 
ration of Parliaments, on the Abolition of the Nevrspaper 
Stamp Duty, on ditVercnt Bills for the Better Observance of 
the Sabbath ; and lastly, on Mr. Ward’s motion for the fur- 
ther reduction of the Irish Church. 

Various mutUn’s of iiitorcsl oainc before the Housti of 
Lords in liny course of the month of June. Among them 
were the question of Secondary Punishments, the Prohi- 
bition of Foreign Ribbons, the Bill for the Removal of 
the Disabilities of the Jews, that for the Regulation of 
Dramatic PeiTovmaiiccs, and that for the Pre\eiiiion of 
Bribery at Elections. Towards the clo^e of the mouth 
the lilK'llous attack of the ’ Morning Post’ on the Lord 
Chancellor w as tbc subject of se\eral discussions. In^ the 
Commons, among the matters debated, were the Esta- 
bli.slimeiit of a System of Gemnil Education, tho Re- 
peal of the Reciprocity of Duties’ Act, the Distress of tho 
lland-Looni W(*a\evs, and tlio Reform of the Post-Ollice. 
The Bills for the Aineiulmcnt of the Poor-Laws, for the 
Relief of the Jews, for tho Commutation of Irish Tithes, 
for the Admission of Dissenters to the Universities, and 
others whuji had been previou.sly introduced, also under- 
went more or less of further discussion. 

The New Irish (h^ercion Bill was submitted to tbelloufto 
of Lords by Earl Grey on the Ist of July, and the Bill for 
the Anicndnioni of the Poor-Eiuvs was brought up from tho 
Commons on the day following. JBotb were repeatedly dis- 
cussed in the course of the month. The reconstruction of 
the Cabinet, and tlie ciicimistances connected with it, gave 
rise to several debates in both Houses. In the Commons 
the great subject of discussion was tho Irish Tithe Bill, and 
the new shape wdiieh it now assumed. Tliere were also 
debatc.s on the Dc'pressed Condition the^ Agricultural 
Intcroht, on Flogging in the Army, on the case of tho 
‘True Sun’ News^iaper, and \ariou8 other masters. Tho 
Irish Coercion Bill w as receive^ from tlid.l 4 )rds, and car- 
ried through both tho second readittg aitddhe committee. 
The Budget was brought forward by the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer, and the Bills for the Reduction of the Custom- 
house Duties by the President of the Board of Trade. 

During the first two w eeks ;Of August, which formed the 
last fortnight of the Session,, the two Houses were chiefly 
occupied ill disiiosing finally of different hills which had been 
previously introduced. . Among^hfese wei:e"*tho Dissenters’ 
Admission to the Universities njll, Beer Act Amend- 
ment Bill, the Irish Tijtho Jftllf, the Bill, tho 

House of Commons Offices Bill* the Wwwick Borough Bill, 
the Inclosure Bill, the Countw Cotoners’ Bill, tho Bribery 
Bill, and the CiapitiLl Pnnishtneflts'Bill.^ Many of these 
measures vrere rejected, but must bif them linderwent aniplo 
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df^siion* There was also a debate fn 'tite House "of 
LoMs on the forefjpi policy of the , government ; and the 
estimates ibr the mispeUaneous services irere^ agreed to hy 
the House of Commons. ^ 

This rapid detail, ift which, frdm flie multiplicity ques- 
tions that came before , the"^ two Houses, we nave touched 
only upon those of most^ prominent importance, will show 
that at least the six months and a half during which the 
parliament remained afisemhled, were not spent in inaction. 

' Of the whole time, very few ^ye passed in which sbme 
measure of greater or less public moment was not proposed 
or discussed. That many of the measures which were in*i 
troduced were not passdd into lawsjs true : this is unavoid- 
able in the business of legislation, conducted according to 
the free and popular forms of such a constitution as ours. 
But we are not to suppose that nothing has been gained hy 
those discussions, the objects of which have failc<l for the 
present, If the object is a right one, wo may be sure that 
every discussion of it, be the immediate result what it may, 
will work towards its eyontuah realization. It is in this way 
that all our great reforms have been carried. How many 
years, for instance, were .spent— how many debates took 
place in both Houses — how many hard struggles were fol- 
lowed by mortifying defeats— before the great victory of 
Catholic emancipation ^as won? It was the same with 
negro emancipation^. |tl)i all sucli cases, an impression is 
made by the debate, which the vote, be the majority as 
overwhelming as it may, is powcrlei^s to remove. The argu- 
ment may be all on one side, though the vote is on the 
other ; and w^never this is the case, woe, iti the long run, 
to the cause mat Hba the upiicrinost of it Ibr the moment. 
The spoke that now stands highest in tlie revuhing wheel 
is not more sure to he brought to the opposite position by 
the natural « operation of the forces that are acting in the 
machine of which it forips a part, than such a ojiuse is, ere 
long, to sustain a similar depression. Only let tJic iriends 
of improvement not stand still ; every pull they make, be 
the effect for the moment what it may, is bringing things 
round to the desired state. There can he no doubt that 
many of the measures which did not succeed in forcing their 
W'uy through parliament in the last session, ha\c never- 
4heles£ been most eircctively advanced by that mere agita- 
tion of them which seemed nt the time to end in nothing. 
By such agitation, many a feeling of opposition, resting on 
ignorance, is dissipated in oj^o uuartcr— many a rooted pre- 
judice shaken in another — rauen interested hostili y intinii- 
flatcd in a third — public enthusiasm is roused to might and 
potency for another occasion— all had inlhienocs are >veak- 
ened — all good influences eneouraged luid strengthened — 
the victory is not gained, hut all the preparations for it are 
hastened. 

4 The whole work of the session, however, has been by no 
eans that of preparation for the future. Some most im- 
portant and valuable reforms have been effected ; and these 
we shall now proceed briefly to notice. 

First in order, because by far first in magnitude and in 
moment, we place the Poor-Laws Amendment Act. This 
is a reform enough alone to sigiuilizo the session, had notliing 
else been accomplished in it. It would not be easy to 
reckon up many^ feessionr having each to boast of any 
nchievemeiit so memorable or so useful. This act may he 
said to rebuild and set up anew an extensive poition of the 
social fabric which had qll but fallen into ruins. In one 
sense, indeed, it May be said to place the whole of society in 
this country on a new foundation. It brings at least a 
combination of fmei;^ altogether new, to hear upon the con- 
ditioii of the cla^ wh^h fonus'^the basis (J the community, 
and which, occu^ng that position, is the most important of 
all classes — the .labouring fp^nilation. Wo shall jpot here 
return to the task of defending the measure a^aii^St either 
the argument or the abuse ana misrciirescutation of its op- 
ponents. It is now in action as the law of the land, and 
we shall soon have facts, which arc better any reason- 
ings, whereby to foi:m our judjpnenta.' But assuming its 
provisions to be— what we firmly believe they will prove— 
the best adapted^ for the, eadgenci« they are intended to 
meet, we niay ptonpunce it ta nc, viewed jin every’»way, one 
of the very greatest reformai^c undertaken and parried 
through by the goitmraent of this dr any other country.. 
Regarded as a mer# expecimenj, it is one of die boldest in Me 
history ofJegUUition. ' The urgency pf thaquestiopf^^ l?e€|| 
long felt ; itW.heep growing tjressing 
the couiage to encounter its difficulties wis nowhere round. 


to thoee who at last tocdi 
it up, apd wMMIy fkjp<A4s0t «®ly^eU the intrinsic difficuU 
tics of ihp iubject, hut. all that Mk of ponular opposition 
which him chle^y frightened Othqrs^from the attempt. It 
has tumad out it is true, thnt the impyeftensiptis entertained » 
on this latter More had been muen greater than there was 
any grduiM lbr’5 there has bften oppositiop to 

the measum; dvery e^ort has been excite such an 

opposition, and m^ in vain. - ’The pMple^ the very poorest 
chutes of die pCoplj^i have sh9?n 
ih^ir tight i^ejing in Tja^sing4o be maae tge ' Mstrumante 
of the agitators who w^ld gladly^ if they o6®a^ have de- 
feated the measure even at Me cost of a geneml msujonectitm 
of the « industrious orders. it Miglit. have bappewed ^ 
otherwise, oa at least,' it teemed to maity, we may a#y to 
most people, that there was great danger of less enligliteoed 
views obtaining the asjpndeney in iheiiunds of some ooh^ 
siderable portion hf the popdktion. Thep^ h) its scope and 
its anticipated qffectef the measure is also one of the very 
greatest magnitude/ brought telly into operation, it 

will probably save Me oenntry an expenditure of not less 
than two or three millions,annually. H^will put that muok 
into our pockets, or, which is Me s|rne Ming, it will leaa?e 
that much there which woUkl otherwise have ^cu abstracted ' 
from them. But that is. the least part of the benefit whicb' 
it promises. Its moral effects— its tendency to elevjite tbo 
habits of the people, and to irtprove their condition generally^ 
must be accounted vastly to transcend^ in importance even 
the large saving of die pecuniary resources of the (♦ountrjr^ 
which mav be expected to Result from it. It proposes to 
diminish Me;* expense of juqjhiaining the poor by diminishing 
the amount of pii^perisnij. » The saving of Me money is to 
be accompapted by Che lcsscningi4l)f the evil which occasions 
the present ouday. clasi^iof rat e-pay er& is to be 

benefited by the former of these two things, the classes 
pa)ing no rotes are to be still more benefited by the latter. 
The industrious labourer 114 to be sustained in the prose- 
cution of his honest industrjk proventod from sinking 
into a pauper. The nejuper is to be restored to the condition 
of an independent labJurer. The tide of recklessness and 
profligacy that is fast overspreading so raon> of our parishes 
IB to bo stayed. The virtues which the otlmiiiistration of 
thosold poor-law has well nigh Withered up in many parts 
of our land, we. mav hope to see springing once more into 
life 'under the better system now eslalftibhcd. We ask 
again, is not a measure which is to do all this, well worth, 
even if it stood alone, a hundred acts of an ordinar)’ session ? 

Another important act, which passed early in the 
session, was that for the lO l^ iU . of the Rioclieqiier. The 
pecuniary saving effected by this measure, when it comes 
into full operation, will not be leoa than 30,000/. a year. 
Along with this wo may mention tlm House of Commons 
O dices' Act, w’hich, by abolishing 5;ertaiti sinecures, and 
limiting .salaries and emoluments in other cases, gicatly 
reduces the expense of the cstablishnwnt of the House. 

Something has also been done in the rediiciioa of tax- 
ation. The house tux has hoen entirely repealed, and the 
country thereby relieved to the axtetif of L- 00,000/. per 
annum. The other reductions that have been made may 
not be much felt in regard to the mere pecuniary pret-.sure 
which they remove; but some of them put an end to 
annoyances which are often more irksome than a oonep* 
dcrablc pecuniary pressure, and others will tend to clear the 
channels of trade and commerce, and iu that w-ay do more 
than iui'j^er remissions of taxation sometimes can do in 
augmenting the national wealth, by simply allowing ^19 
fertilizing stream that creates it to liow in freedom. THk 
latter effect wc may anticipate, for instance, fropi thw abo^ 
litioii of the duty on almanacs,— u concession whieb 
in a high degree valuable m another point of view, as beinjj^ i 
the extinction of one of the most ohJectioiW|bte : 

those upon the diffusion of knowledge, Irate 

another session of Parliament will not pate 
remaining tuxes of this description BUaU'-baiaUfefi|M«4(Mte ' 
fate of the duty on almanacs. ' And 
Other votes with uhich w^e are as 
with tliattelmiishing the almanac 
not go like that to diu^ub tgxa^> 
degree, to inneaw i* tlic 

same in the iftwo ftiair object is tte 

advancement of popular U|Mli(j«ce, bnW. mra foundd- 
bonof g^wqinmt(«i^d(|wi{WilieAtttatimial proi'parit^.'; 
vVe allude to tbe aecend grant of 8P,t)00/. in aid of lonl 
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subsnrijpitiQng fer the building of schools in likigland ; tom 
gmnt fur the first time of a sum of lO.OOOA for the same 
object ill Scotland ; and also to the vote of 1 1 ,5U0/. for the 
purchase of the two Correggios for the new National Gal- 
rlory. AVe do not enumerate various other liberal grants 
which were also voted for the support of the British Museum, 
and the purchase of articles to be deposited thore, and for 
the promotion of education in Ireland, beoagse sucli grants 
have long been customary. In tlie others, the legislature 
may bo said to have entered upon a new course : they con- 
stitute a ])roud distinction of the two first sessions of a Re- 
formed Parliament. 

Among the measures of economy of the last session, we 
ought not to forgot the reduction’ of the four 'per cent. 
Annuities, by winch it is calculated thatae saving of aboAC 
50,000/. per annum will be effected ; and among the new 
facilities given to the diffusion of knowledge should be 
mentioned the arrangements that have been made for the 
admission of foreign newspapers into the country, and their 
transmission at a small charge through ihe'Post-Ollice. 

Among acts amending the law itiay be mentioned that 
removing all the penalties inijiosed by former statutes on 
the celebration of marriages in Scotland by Roman CJa- 
tholio priests, or otliur ministers nut of the Kstal^lishcd 
Church ; and that abolishing capital pll^i^hment in case 
of returning from transporta; ion. But llio most importaiil 
reform oonnocted with the law is that effected by the net f(»r 
estahli.-ihmg a new court for the trial of offences comTiiittc.l 
in the metropolis, and parts adjoining, which was brought 
in hy the Lml Cliancellor. We have given an abstract of 
this act in another place. The measure hai^ been univer- 
sally icccivcd as a great improvement in^he administration 
of justice, and must tend to repress crime, both by dimi- 
nishing the expense of prosecutions and b) othorwise faci- 
litating the conviction of offenders. 

The last measure of the session Avlnc.h mo shall n )tico, is 
the act for the colonization of South Australia, on a prin- 
ciple wliii'h uppearo to ])roraiso a very superior result to that 
by which experiments in coloniz iM on have lurherto been 
nsuall) attended. H this new scimhio shall be followed hy 
the suecoiS v, ludi it-, projeelo'’s .-Aiticipate, it i-. impossilde 
to over rate the exti'iit and mj]iorlaore of the social auieho- 
•ratioin to wliich it may lead the way. 

In reckoning up the parliamentary work oflln’ year, that 
(lone h} select cvMmiiLlees of (lie two huusis onglit not to ho 
forgot rcn. Among tlio committee-* appoiriterl session 
hy the House of Coiunioiis, and most of which h ue made 
rc'ports, while all have investigated to a greatiT or less 
extent the subjects with the examination of winch they 
were charged, may be mentioned those on Sinecure OlUces ; 
on the Law of Libel ; on the grievances complained of by 
certain of the inhabitants of l/iwer Canada : on the cases 
of Mr. Harvey, Mr. Buckingham, the l^aron do Bode, 
and Mr. Gurne^ ; on Steain-Navigation to India; on 
Medical Education ; on the IVu Duties ; ami on the 
.general Slate of the Education of the Poar in England and 
Wales. 


PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS 

Passed in the Second Sewsion of the Eleventh Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Ihituiii and li eland. 4 und 
Gul. IV. 

1. An aot to explain and amend an act of tlie last session of 
parliament, for regulating the labour ot children und young 
persoDij ill the mills and factories of the United Kingdom. 

2. An act to apply certain sums to the service of the year 
1834. 


3. An net f )r raising the sum of fourteen millions by Ex- 
chequer bills for the service of the ye;u* 1 S34. 

4. An act for the regulation of his Majesty's royal marine 
forces while on shore. 


5. An act for continuing to his Majesty, until the 5th of 
duly, 1835, certain duties on sugar imported into the United 
Kmud^ tor the service of the year 1834. 

V punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the 

betU*Haymcnt of the army and their (quarters, 

7. An act to repeal, at the period within mentioned, so 
^uol^^ on act passed in the fifth yea^of the reign of his late 
George the Third, intituled ‘ An act to alter 
^ postage, and to amend, explaig. and ralalw 
l|||a^^A|i||visions in an act made in the ninth year of the 
Anne/ and in other acts relating, to the 


tevenue of the p^t offioo, as authorises tlie tnkingofroertaio 
rates of inland postage with}n his Majesty's dominions in 
N.ortli America. J 

g. An act to amend an act passed in the last sessbo^l^for 
oonsQliuating and amending the laws relative to jurors aiid 
juries in Ireland. , 

9. An act to indemnify such persons in the^Unit^^^ing- 
dom as have omitted to qualify themselves for offices 
and einploymonts, Mvd for extending Iho lime limited for 
those purposes re.spectively, until the 25th day of March, 
1835; to permit such persons in Great Britain us hav^ 
omitted to make and file affidavits of the execution of inden- 
tures of clerks to attormn s ond solicitors to make und flic the 
same on or before the lirat day of Hilary term, 1835 ; and to 
allow persons to make and file such ailiduMts, nllhougli the 
persons whom they served shall have neglccled to take out 
ifieir annual certificates. 

10. An act fa* <*ontinuing, until the Ist day of June, 183G, 
the several acts for regulating t!io turn])ike roads in Groat 
Britain, which will expire with the present or the next ses- 
sion of purlinm'mt, 

11. An act fir continuing to his Majesty, until the 5th 
day of July, hS.'l.j, eerlain duties on offices and ponsions, 
for the ser\iee of the year 1S34; and to appropriate any 
sums ;irising horn the riMU‘m})lion of the land tax. 

12. An act to appl> a sum of seven millions, out of the 
Consolidated Lund, to the service of the year 1S34. 

13. v\n act to rep('al so much of nn act of the last session 
of jiarlirunent. for the \)ivvention of sniiigirling, as authorizes 
inagistratcK to soul nice persons coiiMcled of certain offences 
to ^erve his Majesty in his luiNal sen ieis alld to alter and 
amend tlu s.iul act. 

1 1. An net to repeal so mne.h of several acts ns authorizes 
file i«suing any sums of money out of the CoiisolidatedFuiid 
for the encouragement of the raising or dressing hemp 
or ll ix. 

1.") An net to reizulate the office of tlie receipt of his 
Majest} s Excheijner at Westminster. 

Uh An act to abolish tln^ uHii’(‘uf locorder of the great ndl 
or clerk of the mpe m the Exchequer in Scotland. 

17. An ncl to nnb'nniil) wilm s who nni) LM\e evidinice 
before t!ie lords ‘ onitnol an 1 1cin]M>ial on a bill lor preveiv- 
iiui ))ri)u.‘i} •iii'l corjupUo:) nod illegal piachecs ni the elec- 
ti>n (d iskmuIkts to ser\e in p'Lhaineiit ior ti:i‘ borougb of 
WaiAK’K. 

18. An act to nelcnini'y witnc ,ses wlio m;i\ «*ive e\idcnco 
before the lords spin'uul and (enijruMl, on a bill t) exclude 
the fri'eincn o)’ Lixerpoel from Aoiing at the cleclioii oi 
memlMTs of jMi-buinenl fo!‘ tbiit Inmingli. 

19. An act to rejioal certain duliei on luhabited dwelling- 
houses. 

20 An act to explain and amend un act passed in the 
thirty-third year of the renrn of Ins bile Majesty Ki’^g 
George the Second, to rignUtc the can\eyance and sale of 
fish at first hand. 

21. An ael fur amending certain provisions of an aid of 
the thirty-sixth of George tlie Third, for regulating the buj- 
ing and selling of hay and straw. 

22. An act to amend an act of the eleventh year of King 
George the Soeond, respecting the appurtlonraeiit of rents, 
annuities, and other periodical payments. 

23. An act for the amendment of ihu law relative to tlie 
escheat and forfeiture of real and personal property holdeu 
in trust. 

24. An act to alter, amend, and consolidate the laws for 
regulaling the jiensions, compensations, and allowances to 
be' made to persons in respect of their having held civil 
offices 111 his Majesty's service. 

25. An act to alter and extend the provisions gf an act 
passed in the eleventh year of the reign of his lato Majesty 
King George the Fourth, for amending and consolidating 
the laws relating to the pay of tho Royal Navy, 

2G. An aot to abolish the practice of hanging the bodies 
of criminals in chains. 

27. An act for the better administration of justice in cev« 
tain boroughs and franohiscs. 

28. An act to amend the Ikws relative to marriages cele- 

brated hy Roman Catholic pries ts, and ministers not of the 
Established Church, in Scotland. . , . 

29. An act for facilitating. tho loan of money upon landed 
securities in Irdiand. ; 

SO. An act to facilitate the exchange of. lands lying in 
common fields. 
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Anft^tfbt‘tii^tilbnrihg certaiii &Wihi4t!l^ ohSS^r p(>Qn ! 
per eettt. per animm into anni^tiei of three poundit and ten | 
, ahilUpgB cent, per anQttiii» and Tor prerldCng for paying 
M the persona who may dissent to ^uch transfer.# 

$2. An act for reducing the tonnage rates pi^granle in the 
port of Loudon. 

33. An act to rep^ so much of soveral acta aa requires 
deposits to be made upon teas sold at the sales of the East 
Inma Company. 

34. An act to repeal the laws relating to the contribution 

out of morcliant seamen’s wages towards life support of the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Greenwich, ahd fur supplying other 
funds in lieu thereof. • 

35. An act for the bettor regulation of chimney-sweepers 

and their apprentices, and for the safer construction of 
•chimneys and flues. • 

36. An act for eslabliahing a new court for the trial of 
offences committed in the metropolis and parts adjoining. 

37. All act to prohibit any further lotteries under an act 
passed in the first and second joars of the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for the improvement of Glasgow. 

38. An act to continue, under certain modifications, to the 
Ifet day of August, 1835, an act of the third year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for the ino^o effectual suppression of local dis- 
turbances and dangerous associations in Ireland. 

3U. An act to give costs in actions oi' quare imjmlit. 

40. All act to amend an act of the tenth year of his late 
Majesty King George the Fourtlt, to consolidate and anifiid 
the laws relating to friendly i^'icictics. 

41. An iy;t to regulate the appointment of ministers to 
churches in ScotTaml, erected by \uluntary contrilnition. 

42. An act to facilitate the taking of affl lavils and .illirma* 
tions in the Court of the Vice-Warden of the Staiiruun^ of 
Cornwall. 

43. An acl to amhorize persons, dul\ appouiled, to art us 
justices of iho peace in the i.slands oi' iScilis, aliliongli not 
qualified according to law. 

44. An act to regulate the rnnvoyniicc of printed news- 
papers hy }Mj.st, bet wet n the United Kingdom, the British 
coloniu'', and foKogn pails. 

■15. An a^*t lo amend an act of the prej-cnf ses■^!on, for 
altering and coiisoliflaiing the laws for regtd. t:ng the pen- 
sions and iillowaijec** lo persons in rt*>peet ot their having 
held civil m bis Mc»jL‘st\ 'a service. 

46. A\^ to amend an act pa-'-ed in tho firiy-eighlh 
year of king George the Tliird, for csiulilislimg rl‘\er iio^pi- 
tuls, and lo make other regnlaliuns fir ixhefof the sutleniig 
poor, and for pieveiiliiig the increase of infectious fevers in 
Ireland. 

47. An act for preventing the interference of the Spring 
Assizes with the April (Jnaiter Sessi.nis. 

48. An act to regulate the c\pendiiure of county rates, 
and funds in aid i hereof. 

i 4‘J. All act to amend, and render more cfTectuul, two 
nets of the fifth and sixth u’arif of the reign of his late 
Maje-Sly King George the Fourth, relating to weights and 
measures. 

50. An act to amend an act passed in the forly ninth year 
of the reign of King George the Third, for amending the 
Irish road acts. 

51. An act to amend the laws relating to the collection 
and management of the revenue of excise. 

52. An act to amend an act of the twentieth )car of his 
Majesty King George tlic Second, for the relief and support 
of sl' k, maimed, an^ disabled soamen : and the widows jiiid 
children of such as shall he killed, slaiii, or drowned, in the 
niereliapt service; and for other purpos^Js. 

53. All act to continue for one year, and from thence to 
the end of the then next msion of pr.rlurnent, se\eral acts 
relating to the importation and keeping of wrms and gun- 
powder in Ireland. 

54. An act lo continue for five years, from the 5th day of 
April, ]83.‘), and to amend, the acts for autiiorizing a com- 
p isiliou for assessed taxes. 

65. An act to amend three acti, made respectively in the 
seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty King George 
the Fourth, and in tlio flrst and second yeartf and in the 
second and third years of the reign of his present M^esty, 
for tiie uniform valuation of lauds and tenements in the 
severed baronies, parishes, and other divisions of counties 
in Ireland; and to provide for Uta naoro^ffeottitil leyy of 
grand jury* cess. 

56. An act to continue for one year, and from thence to 


the ^d <ff the jbe^'seiiioh of paAiamrat, the 
the relief of insolvent in |reiafld. 

57. An act to repeal Ate stkmp duties on almanacks ud 

directories, and to give other with relation to the stnnp 

duties in Great Britain and IreJand respectively. • 

58. An act for raising the anm 6f fenrteen milliotis three 
hundred, and eighty-four thoasa;^ ieven hundred pounds 
by Exchequer bills, tor tho 8ervkiei)fthe year 1834. 

59. An act to extend the term of aniim of tlie first and 
second years of his present Majesty, for ascertaining the 
boundaries of the forest of Dean, and for'int^itiriog into' the 
rights and privileges claimed by free mine^ of the hundred 
of St. Briavefs, to the 2l8t d.iy of January, !83jf; jnid from 
thence to the end of the then next session of pariiainciit* 

60. An act to amend the laws relating to the land Igid 
asFcssed taXes, and to consolidate the boards of stamps and 
taxes. 

61. An act for the more effectually providing for tto 
erection of certain bridges in Ireland. 

62. An act for improving the practice and proceedings in 
the court of Common Picas of the county palatine of 
Lancaster. 

6 1. An act to defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and 
contingi'iit and other expen^e^ of the disembodied milfat 
ID Great Britain and Ireland; and tu grant allowanoei In. 
certain ca^^es to sulialtern officers, adjutants, paymaaterSr 
quartermasters, surgeons, assi.staiit-surgeona, surgeons 
mates, and Kcrjcant majors of the niiluia, until the IsCday 
of July, 1S35. 

64. All act to suspend until the end of the next session 
of parliament the making of li^ts and the ballots and en* 
rolinonl', for the milit*a of the United Kingdom. 

f#5. An act for the more effectual administration of jus- 
tice at Norfoll: Island. 

66. An act for empowering the commUsioners of 
Majostj's woods, forests, land rovenues, works, and build- 
ings, t o pay the net proceeds of the tolls of the Meiiai and 
Conway Bridgoa into the receipt of lu.s Majesty's Exchexjuer 
at IVestmin.ster, to the account of the Con'-ohdated Fund. 

67. An act for abolishing capital jiiUiishmeid m case of 
roturnmg from tiampiTtation. 

Cb. Ana<t to anlhonze an advanre out of the pcncrol 
ftiiid of liioniC', liolonging to tfie -Uit'Ts of tliec-.aitK of 
( hiinccry and I'lxchcqiUT in IrelinK^ towa.^l-. the pur- 
clK>iiig of ground, and budding there -a olli.ea necessary 
to the coiirU of j.iNtice in Duidin. 

60 , An iwt for plai-iug t!ie Mumblis Head lighlhnusc in 
tho county of Glumorgnn under the luaaagement of the 
corpDiar.jii of the Trinity House of Deptford Slivuid. 

7u. All act i » regulate the salane‘4 of the olUcers of the 
House of Commons, and to abcd!->h the sinecuic offices of 
pi incip.il Coininillee Cleiks and Clerks of IngrosstneuU. 

71. An act to rciieal certain provisions of two acts of his 
M.i jesty Knm George llie Third, aflec turn the printers, pub- 
lishers, and prop.ietors of newspapers in Ireliiml. 

72. An aci to amend several acts for aulhorizniL^ the issue 
of Exchequer bills far carrv ing on public wo:k- onrl fisheries 
and emploMiicnt of tho pjoi ; and t) author. zo a further 
issue of Exchequer bills for the purposes of tlie sind acts. 

73. An act to grunt relief Iroiu the duties of assessed 
luxes in certain cu^es. 

74. An act to continue uulil the 5lh day of March, 1835, 
and from tlu nce to the end of the then next session of par- 
liament, an in*t of the fift) -fourth }ear .>1 his Majesty King 
Gcoige the Tiind, for rcudermg ih.e payment of ci'edjtora 

more equal and e\j)edrii>uN ill' Scotland. 

75. An act to Vi'peal the duties on sj>ir»ts made in Ii^la^, 
and to impose other diit'e-. in lieu thereof; undtatttipOSO 
additional duties on llccm•e^ to retailers of spiAta in th« 
United Kingdom. 

76. An act for the amendment and better auTjtliniatrattlA 
of the laws relaling to llie poor in EngUtldjiftcIlValea. 

77. All act for repealing the duties on ataro^f OtoM kflr 

ties, H^vce(^ or mack' wines, m<^ad or OH 

scaleboard made from wood. ' 

78. All act for the nmendnienf, W 

practieo oi* the High Court of ^ 

79. An act to amend jfea \m 
debtors in India. *: , V. ^ 

80 r An act to provide the Ckmsyof 

end Company of the ef ef one-fourtkation 

of the debt due from tho lb the sud Companvite uA 

^nce of an act passed in Ate la^t seSsion of parlia 
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act to amend an act of the third year of King 
George the Fourth, for reculatinp: turnpike roada in Eng- 
lan^^. jq far os the same relates to the weights to be carried 
ujppn waggons with springs. 

J An act to amend and extend an act of the second year 
pf.his present Majesty, to elFectuato the service of process 
issuing from the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer in 
England and Ireland. 

^83. An act to amend an net passed in the third year of 
his present Majesty, intituled ‘ An. act for shortening the 
time required in claims of Modus Decimandi, or exemption 
from or discharge of tithes.* 

84. An act to apply a sum of money out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund and the surplus of grants to the service of the 
year 1834, and to appropriate tlie suppliq^^ granted in this 
session of parliament. 

85. An act to amend an act passed in the first year of his 

present Majesty, to permit the. general sale of beer and cider 
by retail in England. ^ 

86. An act to explain certain provisions iA an act of the 
third and fourth years of his present Majesty, to provide for 
the election of magistrates and councillors for the several 
bxirghs and towns of Scotland, which now return, or contri- 
bute to return, members to parliament, and arc not royal 
burghs. 

87. An act to explain certain provisions of an act of the 
third and fourth years of the reign of his present Majesty, 
to alter and amend the laws for tlw election of the magistrates 
and councils of the royal burghs in Scotland. 

88. An act for the more effectual registration of persons 
entitled to vote in the election of members to serve in jiarlia- 
ment, in Scotland. 

89. An act to amend the laws relating to the customs. 

90. An act to amend an act made in the third and fourth 
years of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled ‘ An act 
to alter and amend the laws relating to llio temporalities of 
the Church of Ireland.' 

91. An act to continue for one year, and from thcncc to 
the end of the then next session of parliament, the several 
acts, for regulating the turnpike roads, which ^^lll expire 
during the present, or before the end of the next session of 
parliament, and to amend the bcveral acts regulating the 
post roads, in Ireland. 

92. An act for the abolition of fines and recoveries, and 
for the substitutioir of more simple modes of usiurance in 
Ireland. 

93. All act to amend llie laws relating to appeals against 
summary convictions before justices of the peace in Ireland. 

94. An act to enable his Majesty to invest trading and 
other companies with the powers necessary lor tlie due con- 
duct of their affairs, and lor the security of the rights and 
interests of their creditors. 

95. An act to empower his Majesty to erect South Aus- 
tralia into a British province, or proNinces, and to provide 
for the colonization and government thercor. 


PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1834. 


I . — Numerical Abstract of the retiiions and Private Bills 
for the Session^ 1834; — 

Petitions presented to the Commons, or Bills brought from 


the lAirtls . • • • 2.35 

Bills read first time • • • 175 

Bills read second time • • • .1.58 

Bills lead third time . • • 14G 

Bills which received the Royal Assent . . 143 


The number of petitions presented, or bills brought from the 
Lords, during the session just terminated, exceeds that of last 
session by twenty-three ; while the number of bdls which, after 
going through the various stages, received the rO}al assent, is 
Aixactly twenty-three less. 


k II. — Comparative classification of Bills passed, 

llgTicultuie 

ISompanies • . » • 

- 'improvement of Towns and Dktrictt ‘ • • 

,ipiernnl Commimicatioiis . , . 

^Mwigation . 

^«J||^ReguUtJon . , , * 


IS 

7 

54 

31 

9 

143 


tlL-^Adstrad^ Parliament $ 

Sfffion, 1834. 

I.— AottlCULTURK. 

,. t Petitions Pnised. Not pasA^ 

1. Inclosurei . *23 16 7 

2. Draining • 3 2 I 

il. — C ompanies. * 


1. Alliance Marine Assurance 1 


2. British American Land ) 

3. British Iron • • 1 

4. (Hyde Marine • 1 

.5. LeuTstei shire Insurance 1 

6. London and Westminsfer Bank 1 

7. New Brunswick Laud . 1 

8. Newcastle-ii}H)n-T}ue Insurance 1 

9. Oteiiti AsMiruuce . 1 

10. Sufiiilk Insurance • 1 


1 1 . United Kingdom Life Assurance 1 

12. West of Kiiglaiid Life Insurance 1 


1 0 

1 0 

0 1 

0 I 

0 I 

U 1 

1 0 

0 1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 

I 0 


III. — Improvements of ToicmT and Districts, 


1. General Improvement • 34 19 

2. Churches, (tuoIs, Bridges, &c. 24 18 

3. Local Water-works .10 7 

4. Local Gas-works . 0 5 

5. Regulation of the Poor, &C. 10 5 


15 

6 

3 

I 

5 


lY,— Internal Communications. 

1. Roads . ‘ • 50 16 34 

2. Railways • 18 13 5 

3. Canals • . 8 . 5« 3 

V. — Naingation. * 

il. Ilorboiirs, &C. .15 9 6 

2. Pier . ‘ . 1 0 1 


VI. — Private Regulations, 
Estates, Naturalirations, l^ivorco8,&c. 21 21 
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REPORT OF LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON OATHS. 

Evidknck is the reason or ground on ^^bicb, in conse- 
quence of the conviction it produces, we assent to the truth 
of a statement or proposition. Testimony is a species of 
evidence: its object is the prorluction of assent : it is a 
ground of conviction. Testimony is the report of another. 
In the absence of the evidence of our senses, when per- 
sonal observation and experience Imve not furnished us with 
materials fur the formation of our belief, because either time 
or distanee have removed the case from our cognizance, the 
tcsliinomes of others, in the shape of documentary or parole 
narralions of the facts, become the only grounds on which 
we can found our opinions and conduct. The number of 
these cases is neccssardy immense, and their importance 
embraces all the interests of man. Hence the importance 
of testimonial evidence is of course commensurate ; de- 
ciding the lives and characters of individuals, the laws and 
governineiit of communities, and forming the basis of 
every thing liistory imjiarls for our good. Testimonial evi- 
dence has all the importance which the interests of science 
and sw.iety can give it, while, as the pillar of revelation,, it 
iifl’ects the destinies of futurity for ever. Tlie credibility of 
testimony depends on circumstances. It is the creature of 
ever} thing that affl’ects the character of a witness; W'hicb,. 
along with the ribde and circumstances of its delivery, 
determines the credence it is to receive. The knowledge, 
veracity, and competency of a witness— the ingonuonsness, 
clearness, and corroboration of his testimony, — and the 
solemnity, formality, or indifference with which the testi- 
mony is delivered, combine in ascertaining the amount of 
credence due to it. Hence the credibility attached to the 
testimony of a dying or a sworn witnoss. Worldly interests, 
it is thought, lose their power of seducing iis to falsehood 
when time pales its ineffectual fires before the light and 
truth of the world to come. The cause of the importance 
of oaths is similar. The shame of falsehood is changed 
into the ignominy of perjury in tbo of a false testimony 
affirmed by an oath. The awful facti of I’eligion are out- 
raged : they ai« ,at XHsee recognieod and oentemnod. Por- 
jui7 has peculiar and severer pumshmeipts than falsehood. 
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XU% aclqimM^. that » iigl%pi«l 
the heart or the witness,-*- he deelarcs'lifi^ accountability, 
and appeals to an infallible tribunah**the pl^^e of his 
infinite interests is given to the truth of his tesUmony, so 
that the supposition of falsehood loses its likeUhcS^ in pro- 

P ortion to the impression and importance of these truths. 

'his is the cause of the weight which has been almost 
universally fittacbed to oaths. Anxious to adopt every 
possible means of securing the confirmation of testimony, 
the legislators of almrat every country have <rajoined the 
solemnity of an oath in innumerable case# as a means of 
securing the statement of truth and the ^rformance of 
duty. 

Into the question of the total ifbolition of oaths it is not 
our intention to enter: wo are merely considering their 
nature. It is said that oaths suppose a motive to men- 
dacity. This Is a one-eyed view of their nature. An oath 
is a circumstance of testimony, added to it for the purpose 
of increasing its weight and credibility. It is certainly only 
a ceremonial circumstance induced by law ; it does not hap- 
pen like the circumstances of a dying testimony, and it is 
not essential, like the veracity and information of the wit- 
ness. But still, if it supposes a moti\o to falsehood, it more 
evidently supp<)ses the existence and conviction of moti\cs 
to voracity. The supposition, if at all, is on both bides. 
If it were otherwise an oath would bo a legal affront. An 
oath is a confirmation of testimony, and inak(‘s. in fact, no 
supposition whatever as to the moral character of the w itnes.s, 
except that he feels the impression of the circumstniues 
which we express by the words Deity, Eternity, and Judg 
ment to come. • 

Strip an oath of the impression of these cireunistaiires, 
and it loses its character as a cunfirmatioii. The form id 
nothing. The weight is not in the ceremonial. If fhc 
solemn facts we have iiieiitioned cease to make any im- 
pression on the mind, insUiud of being eonfinficd, the testi- 
mony ib weakened by the ceremony. Indifference to seiious 
things begets a 8Ub])icion of tlie witness. The violation of 
sacred things, in turning a solemn nle into a mere form, 
allows the absence of some of the strongest motives to 
truth. Irreverence in regard to truths so awful, — a thought- 
less appeal to infinite interests, —degrades the character of 
the witness, owing to the dc.secration in which he ha» taken 
a part, and instead of confirming, costs an imputation and 
a suspicion on, the testnuony. If, therefore, we were to 
continue blarnefully indifferent to the profanity of taking 
oaths indecently, a regard merely for the purposes for 
wliich oaths are adniinibtercd, — the discovery of truth, and 
the performance of duty by the confirmation of testimony, — 
would at once compel a wise legislature by e^ery means to 
maintain inviolate the solemnity of an oath. 

It is notorious that this country is disgraced in no com- 
mon degree by the desecration of oaths. Required in 
innumerable petty and trivial occasions, they are made 
cheap in the minds of the people: persons who do not 
understand what they swear to,— others who swear to what 
they cannot possibly know, — and some who swear to the 
performance of wdiat is impossible.-' are cases of actual and 
h^quent occurrence, which lia\e disgraced the moral charac- 
ter of the nation, and attached no little guilt to those whose 
legislation has eryoined such proceedings. 

It is truly gmtifying to find that the Lords' Committee 
appointed to inquire into this subject have felt the nature of 
the evil, and propose measures for its abatement. We 
shall extract from their Report the recommendations which 
they have mhde for the removal of this national blot. They 
recommend— • 

1. That the Lords of the Treasui^ be empowered to 
authorize and direct the substitution of a declaration in 
lieu of an oath, if they shall think fit, in all cases, not 
being of a judicial nature, relating to any of the public de- 
partments. 

** The committee feel it incumbent upon them to recoin- 
snend tliat for the future this point should bo specially 
attended to, and that no bill should be suffered to pass your 
Lordships' house, requiring the administration rtn an oath, 
except in cases where it Aiall manifestly appear that the 
seouiity sought for cannot bo attained by means of a decla- 
ration^. with penalties attached to falsehood. * Let the law, 
to usS ' ^e words of an eminent writer, * continue its own 
sanction^ i > but let it spare the sedemnity' of an oath. And 
wherei fw want of something better to depend upon, it u 
necessary to accept men's own word or own aooount, let it 


annex to prenndeatiiMi proportioned. to the 

tniseltief of the oftenee, 

" In restricting the iMe Of OOthi within Its proper limits, 
we must be careful not to rei^e nor weaken atiy real 
security for the disem’ery of U^th* or the performance of 
public duty. The committee have, thoiwfbr^. abstained firppi 
entering upon tbe subject of oathOempWed in the admini- 
stration of justice, although they are oropliihm that this 
class of oaths would admit of some dithtn^^ in number, 
and of great improvement as to the fornt In^htch they are 
conceived, and the mode in which they are Ibd'lfeguently 
administered. They have abstained also ffwm 
into the question of oaths taken on admission tb dl|e#S and 
fraiichi«e.s of various kinds, although tliey ifW benOllwd 
that, upon a carsful inquiry, but little ohjeotiotl win bwlbund 
either in principle, or from past experience, to 
of by far the greater number of those which are at preOent 
administered. ' 

“Tbe (^QiTimittcc entertain the same opiiiioil with r^ij^poet 
to oaths whi^h bind the parties who take Uiehi tb thb o||* 
sCrvance of local statutes and customs. ' 

“ The act of 1 and 2 Will. IV., c.4, has very considertdflp 
lessened the number of oaths taken in the departme^Of 
cuNtoins, hy substituting a declaration for an oath; mtciilt 
in certain cases specified in the act. It has appeared jbUpa 
committee that in some, if not all of the caseVso excepted, 
a declaration or satisfactory proof would be sufficient 

“ J n regard to persons receiving pay or pensions for servidbs 
in the army or navy, the Comraittee think it highly desIrObfo 
that the oaths which arc not considered to be necessary in 
one branch of the serv ice should, if possible, be dispenOed 
uith m the other. But they have deemed It on tbe wUOle 
nio:»i prudent, with respect both to the.<e and to other public 
departments, to content themselves with recommending, in 
the first instance, that authority should Ih» given to the Lords 
of his Majesty 's Treasury to dispense with oaths in «dl cases 
where it may appear to them that it can be done without 
prejudice to the public interests. An opportunity will thus 
be afforded of ascertaining, by actual experiment, how far it 
will be safe to proceed, and of mitigating the existing evil 
step by step. 

“ 2. That the same power be given to tbe Universities, to 
aJJ corporations, and chartered bodies. 

“ ixioking to the difficulty and hazanl of interfering, by 
any legislative measure, wnb the statutes and customs of 
corporate and collegiate bodies, the committee are inclined 
to recommend that a general permission be given to all such 
bodies to substitute, at their own discretion, declarations or 
afilrmations in place of the oaths now required by their own 
charters or statutes respectively, and to alter the subject 
matter of such oaths, so as may be requisite to obiiate the 
necessity of calling upon any person to affirm that which is 
not literally and strictly true, or to promise that which he 
will not he able to perform. 

“ 3. That no accounts should^be required to be verified by 
oath. 

“ They are prepared to express a derided opinion, that 
neither on these occasions nor on anv other ought accounts 
of receipts and expenditure to be verified upon oath, because, 
if they are properly kept, they admit of a much more satis- 
factory and less objectionable proof by examination and 
comparison with vouchers. 

“ 4. That a declaration be substituted for the oath now 
taken by churchwardens, according to a form to be settle 
by the dean of the arclies and the king's advocate generaL ' 

“ Although the committee have for the present abstained 
from consitiering the numerous class of oaths which are pB- 
quired of persons entering upon an office or franoluse; yet 
there is one of that dc.scnption which seems to demand im« 
mediate alteration. Churcinvardens are now compiled UpiSa 
entering into office to swear that they will faithful^ per&cBi 
all its duties according to law ; and yet it is peH UlywJl 
known that some of these duties are such aa it iiilpl|M)iaii|ito 
for them to discharge, in the present staje of wll^ 

out the most serious inconvenience. . Ac* ** • ^ 

not only not expected to observe their: oa 
lars, but they are sometimes expi^aly 
and the consequence is, that litUB Of 

cases, paid to the obUgatioj| of their branehea^ 

their official di^ which aiementially important andeufi^ 
performance. The t<inimitm% recommend a declai 
be properlydrawnupwith reference to the actoal stati 
practice of tbe eecleiiastical law. 
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** ** JSj ThjU penalties which are now by law attached toj 
peil^'aball tittach to wilfbl fal^hood, in the case of false ! 
de^an ^n tifl or afiirmatinns substituted fbr oaths. ^ 

Me impropriety and inexpediency of leaving 1he occa- 
skifll'df administering an oath to the discretion of a magistrate 
so manifest, that the committee cannot hesitate to recom- 
mend that the practice should be positively prohibited, and 
that a penalty should be laid upon every person who shall 
adniinister or take any oath not warranted by law. 

** is. That all persons administering or taking any oath not 
‘Warranted by law be subject to a penalty. 

*• And the committee have directed that the evidence 
taken before them, with an appendix and index thereto, be 
laid before your Lordships.** 


POOR-LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 

Wk have stated in former Numbers of the * Companion to 
the Newspaper * the more important provisioivi ef the Bill 
far the Amendment of the Poor-Laws, and w'e have also 
noticed the alterations the measure received in its passage 
thhiugh the Committee of the House of Commons. We 
shall now mention the further modifications to which it was 
w^eeted before becoming what it now is— the law of the 

Before the bill finally left the House of Commons it 
received tu’O alterations, with the consent of the Chancellor 
cf the Exchequer, on the motion for the third reading. The 
first consisted in the addition of a clause providing that, in 
case of frivolous grounds for the removal of a pauper, or for 
repeal against removal, being stated by a parish, it should 
be discretionary with the magistrates to obligo such party to 
pay the whole or p'art of the costs incurred by the other 
party in disputing such grounds. The other alteration 
consisted in the omission oi‘ a clause for'the restriction of 
aietions against the commissioners acting as a Board. I 

In the House of Lords the bil’ underwent some altera- I 
lions, although not any that affect essentially the principle 
cf the measure. The following are the most important. 

It had previously been directed that the commib'^ioners 
should keep a record of their ^iroeeedings. It is now pro- 
vided that the record shall furnish very miimto and com- 
plete information, w'hich once a year, or oftencr if required, 
It to be submitted to one of the Secretaries of Si ale. 

An amendment oh the thirteenth clause directs that it 
fiball bo deemed perjury to give false eiidence upon any 
examination under the authority of the act. 

The clause concerning religious instruction in work- 
houses occasioned some discussion in the House of Lords. 
In the progress of the bill through the Connnons, a 
clause was introduced providing that the inmates of work- 
houses should attend whatever religious services they 
pleased ; that pauper children should notlie brought up in 
any other religious belief than that which tlieir parents 
preferred ; and that dissenting ministers should be at all 
times admitted to aflford religious assistance to paupers of 
their own persuasion, or instruiilion to their children. This 
clause was withdrawn in the House of Lords, and this with- 
drawal was the only amendment of the T^ords at which the 
CommonB demurred when the amended bill was Sent back 
to their House. They desired a conference, and the result 
is that the original clause now stands part of the bill. 

• In the original bill both owners and occupiers were to 
have cumulative votes, to the number of six, according to 
the amount of the property they owned or rented. In the 
Commons' Committee this privilege w as limited to owners, 
but in that of the Lords it was decided that rate payers under 
200/. should have only one vote ; above 200/. tw^o \otes, and 
of 400/., or move, three votes. 

By other amendments the powers of justices of the peace, 
m ordering relief, are extended somewhat more than the 
^»ginal bill contemplated. It is now provided that in unions, 
wt not in separate parishes, any two justices of the peace 
naay order out door relief to aged and inlirm persons w hom 
■|||ne of the said ju-^tices shall certify, from his own knowledge, 
be unable to w'ork. Also, in other cases, overseers are 
^mpow’cred to ^ant, and justices of the peace to order the 
grant of, tnodi<‘ine and ariicles of absolute necessity, whether 
^ .parishioners or not, in cases of extreme and urgent 

1 ^UM of the hill by which the system of allowances 
l^sons, in employment was ordered to be 


discontinued fidm the let of 163fit oxeept thoit^ 
cases in which t^epfnmh»ioiibra might permit the praotioe 
for some time longer* has been altogether omitt^ ; and a 
power is simpfy given to the commissionera to determine, ia 
each particular case, to whaf 'extent and for what period 
such relief may continue to be afforded. 

In the original hill the age of sixteen was propoeOd as 
that at w'hich paupers miglit receive relief ine^^their own. 
names. This was afterwards changed to twelve ; but the 
Lords have restored the original age of sixteen. 

The non -eligibility for relief of the wives and families of j 
substitutes in the militia has liecn extended to balloted 
militiiinicn. The clauses relating to settlement have un- 
dergone considerable alteration. As it now stands, settle- 
ment by apprenticeship is retained, except in the case of 
sca-apprentices ; an illegitimate child is to follow tlie settle- 
meat of its mother until the age of sixteen ; and settlement 
by possession of estates is limited to the period during which 
the person shall inhabit within ten miles of the paiisb. 

The amendment of Mr. Miles, in the House of Com- 
mons, on the bastardy clause of the original bill, was ex- 
punged by the Lords. Strong efforts were, however, made 
to restore the liability of the father to maintain his illcgili- 
mate child ; and the law, as it now stands, takes a middle 
path between the provision of the original bill and Mr. 
Miles's ameiidinont. The liability of the mother is still , 
affirmed ; but if the child becomes chargeable to the parish, 
tlie parish officers may pursue the putative father, and the 
question of his paternity must be decided — hut not on tho 
evidence of the mother only — at the Quarter Sessions. The 
father cannot bo required to maintain the child ^after it has 
attained the age of seven years ; and that* part of the old 
law which rendered the mother of n bastard liable, as such, 
to ^e inijirisoned or otherw isc punished, has been repealed. 


ABSTRACT OF THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL 
COURT BILL. 

The ohjecl of this Bill is explained in its title, which is, 
“ An Act for establishing a New Court for the Trial of 
Offences comimtted in the ^Metropolis and parts adjoiiung.” 

1. After declaring it expedient, that for the iiioie ettecliye 
and unifurm administration of justice in cnininal cases, 
offences committed in the metropoli', and its MiMiiity should 
be tried by justices and judges of o} or and ternnneraiid gaol 
delivery in the city of London, the first elause enacts that tho 
Lord Mayor of London, the Lonl Chancellor, the Judges, 
the Aldermen, Recerder, and Common-Sergeant of London, 
and such others as his Majesty may api>oint, shall be judges 
of a court, to be called the “ Central Criminal Court." 

2. The second clause declares that the jurisdiction of this 
court, commissioned to lr\’ all treasons, murders, felonies, 
and nusderncanours, shall extend over offences couiiuiLted m 
I^ndon and Middlesex, and certain enumerated part.s of tho 
counties of Essex, Kent, and Surrey. The enuiucratioii is 
so framed us to include all places w ithin ten miles of St. 
Paul's Cathedral ; and it coiiijirehends in Essex the parishes 
of Barking, East Ham, West Ham, Little lUhrd, Low Lay- 
ton, Walthamstow, Wanstead St. Mary, Woodhird, and 
Chingford : in Kent, the pansh(\s of Charlton, Lee, Lewds- 
ham, Greenwich, Woolwich, Kltham, Plumstead, St. Ni- 
cholas, Deptford, and that paii of St. Paul's, Deptford, which 
lies W’ithin the county of Kent, the liberty of Kidbrook, and 
the hamlet of Mottringharn : and in Surrey, the borough of 
Southwark, tho parishes of Battersea, Bennondsey, Camber- 
well, (diristchurch, C'laphum, Lambeth, St. Mary Newing- 
ton, Rotherhilhe, SJrealham, Barnes. Putney, the Surrey 
jiart of St. Paul s Depttbrd, Tooting Graveney, Wandsworth, 
Merton, Mortlake, Kew, Richmond, Whiibledon, the Chuk 
Liberty, and tiie district of Lambeth Palace. 

3. d’his new district is to be considered as one county for 
all judicud puiqioses. 

4. Thesheritfii of London, Middlesex, Essex, Kent, and 
Surrey, are subject to the orders of the court, which may 
summon juries from London or from the counties, or from 
both indiscriminately, to try all offences cognizable by 
the act. 

5. His Majesty ma 3 % by order in council, appoint the 
places of confinement fbr prisoners; of these ((i) the Peni- 
tentiary, at Milbaiik, ia to be one; and (7) to it persona 
sentenced to imprisonment beyond the limits of this act may 
be removed ; and (8) the reguiulions in all penitentiary acts 
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6lt«U44>ply ito ffiMPiNiCOii&iied there UB^If cMtfaority 
oflhit^aet ■ . ' ' 

9« .Gonvieted ^persons nu^y be impiiseS^ either in the 
covBty gad OF in Newgate. If committed to Newgate* the 
shenfii of l/)mlon are to execute judgmental the aaine as if 
the offences hiul been committed in London. 

le. Justices and eoaouers within the limits of this act in 
Essm and KoAt, are to commit offenders to Newgate ; and 
justices and coroners in Surrey to Horsemonger Lane. 

II. The couit, or ani^ two of its magistratosi may order 
,ihe removal of prisoners from the Surrey county gaol to the 
prison of Newg^, if committed fi>r offences cognizable by 
this- court, witliout a writ of Habeas Corpus. 
t 14. The oourt of the Lcjrd Ms^^or and Aldermen may 
rontraet with the justices of Essex, Kent, and Surrey, fur 
theaupnort of their prisoners in Newgate. It' they cannot 
agree, the J udges are to settle the amount. ^ 

15. The court shall hold its sessions, in London or its 
suburbs, twelve times at least in cMJry year. 

1 7. The courts of general or quarter-sessions, within the 
limits ef the act, are restrained from the trial of offences cog- 
nizable by this court ; hut (2 1 ) the present measure docs not 
affect the existence of such courts. 

4 1 8. Parties entering into recognizances to prosecute, arc 
to receive notice of any change of court which may have 
been effected by this measure. 

22. The court is authorized to try offences committed on 
the high seas. 

23, The rights and pri\ilegcs of, the l^nxl Mayor and the 
corporation of l..ondon ore in nowise affectwl by this act, 
which (24) is. to come into operation on the 31st of October. 


SALE OF BEER ACT AMENDMENT BILL, t 

The bill passed in the session lately terminated, to amend 
the act of l83i), pernnttinji: the bale of beer and cider by re- 
tail, has very materially altered the character of that mea- 
sure, as will be seen by the follow'ing statement. 

The proamhlc of tlie amending hill declares that much 
ovil hns arihcn from the manner in which the houses autho- 
rised under the former act to sell l^ecr by retail have been 
managed and conductcfl : it therefore directs that while 
hcence.s shall contiinie to be issued for the sale of beer, ale, 
porter, cider, or perry, by retail, the persons obtaining them 
shall not be authorized to allow the lujuor to he drunk on 
the premises, unless they are expressly licensed to do so. 
Persons desiring to be so licensed must, in addition to the 
rcquircraeiUs of the former act, annually produce to, and 
deposit with, the commissioners of Excise, a certificate of 
good character from six inliabitants of the parish, rated at 
six pounds each ; and lliut they are .so rated must he at- 
tested by the certificate of the overseer. The duties on boer 
licences under llie former hill are repealed, and new' duties 
arc imposed, of ono guinea for a licence to sell beer not to 
he drunk on the premises, and of three guineas for a licence 
autliorizing beer to be drunk on the premises where sold. 

Permitting beer to be drunk in a neighbouring house, 
or in any shed, &c., with intention to evade the provisions 
of the act, w'lll be deemed drinking on the premises. 

• The provisions in certain acts respecting the billeting of 
soldiers iii \ictualling houses, an' not to apply to Uie houses 
in which beer is not sold on the premises. 

Justices of the peace are to regulate the time of opening 
and closing houses, hut in no case is a house to be ojienod 
earlier than five in the morning, or kept open later than 
eleven at night. 

(Constables and police officers are full^ empow'ored to visit 
the houses licensed to sell beer on the premises, when, and 
as often as they think proper; and any person licensed 
under this or the former act, is obliged, on the demand of 
any two justices of the peace, to product his licence for the ir 
examination. 

The provisions oi' the present bill are not to affect the 
amount of duty on liconcos to sell cider and perry only, but 
such licences must slate whether the cider or perry is to be 
drunk on the premises or not. 

No person having a licence under this or the former act 
is thereby authorized to hold a licence for the sale of wine 
or spirits; and ho incurs a penalty of twenty pounds by 
having such brought to his premises to be drunk or con- 
SHmedf there. The penalty for selling beer or tsider witlwmi ; 
a licence is 20/. if drunk on the premises, and dO/* if not’ | 


dnmk on the mmuiMr/ %i tha hoard over the door, aftea 
the words “ Ltcehaed/ w !•» hy Ketail/’ U to be added 

either ** Net to be drunk an Premises/' or“Tobedrunk ' 
on the Premises,'" aedordw^^ tbff tenor of the licence. 

As doubts have been epletillliad as to whit Is a selling 
of beer of cider or perry Inr refai|» it. ii declai»d that the sale^ 
of a less quantity ffian ranr wad a'hidf/glflons is to be 
deemed a selling by retail. . , ^ 

Certificates, however, as qualiffeations tbf, Innees ^^ell 
beer on the premises will not be required hi 
minster, or within the hills of mortality, or C^ty or 

corporate town, or place returning a memhhr fff|#9tnent| 
provided that the population of such eities, 
and boroughs, exceeded 5000 at the Inst census. tout.HieU^ 
situations a licence cannot be granted for the sdleof hdat ffl 
a house which is siot of the annual value of 10/. 

The act of lo30 is si ill in force unless so fiir M altered 
hy the present hill, which will come into l<m thd 

loth of October. v * 

• , ' . , r/r > 

HOUSE OF COMMONS’ OFFICES AND FfelX* * ’ 
In the 12th Number of the ‘ Companion' (Dee. IB33^ 
abstract was gi\cn of ibe Report of the Select CoipilUtli#; 
appointed to inquire inlo the fees, salaries, em(dttraeiits^is%. » 
received by the officers of the House of Commons. Tlia, 
recommendations of tl e committee were there staled #i 
detail. During the lute session, an act, founded on theee * 
suggestions of the committee, has been pasted, entitiedv 
‘ An Act to regulate the Salaries of the Officers of Has - 
House of Commons, and to abolish the Sinecure Offices of 
principal Committee Clerks, and Clerks of Ingrossment,* of 
w Inch the following is an abstract : — 

The Speaker. —The annual salary of the speaket 
fixed at five thousand pounds, to commence upon the nexftt 
election of a speaker of the House of Commons. The pre- 
sent speaker is, however, specially exempted from the ope- 
ration of the ac t, should he hereafter be again elected to fill 
that olfice. 

Speaker's Secretary. — ^Thc speaker's secretary is to 
be paid five hundred pounds yearly, in lieu of all former 
fees, salary, and perquisites. The otfii c of Mscrolary to the 
Commissioners of the Fee Fund of the House is to be held 
in^coiij unction w'lth the office of speaker's scerctarv-. 

The (’lkrrs of the Hovsf of Commons. — The clerk 
of the House is to be paid the net annual sura of two thou- 
sand pounds; the clerk-assistant, one thousand five hundred; 
and the second clerk-assistant, one thousand jiounds i>er 
annum. 

The Skrge ant-at- Arms.— The sergeant- at-arms is to 
be paid, in lieu of all former fees, perquisites, and salary, 
the annual sum of one thousand five hundred pounds ; and 
the deputy -sergeant, eight hundred pounds. 

The present holders of these several offices are all speci- 
ally e.xempted from the operation of the act, which, of course, 
only comes into operation os vacancies occur. 

Committee and Inokossing Clerks.— These offices, 
as intimated by the title of the act, are abolished. Com- 
pensation is to bo made* to the present holders, but the 
amount is not specified, being left to the Commissioners of 
the Fee Fund, who are to consider the circumstances of each 
individual case. 

There is also a saving clause in favour of the present 
cleik-assistant, and second clerk-asMs?tant. of the Houtie of 
Commons, should either of them be pronv^ted to theoftioa* 
of principal clerk or a.s>ist,int-ck*rk. In that case, they ara 
to receive the same salary as they woiibl have enjoyed had) 
they been promoted befuiv the pasMiig of this act. 


BANKRUPT ESTATES' BILL. 

A SELECT committee Jiaviiig been appointed by tboHouaeo^ 
Commons to consider the bill bearing this titl6rv|M'«5ffnte^ 
a report, which, together with an appendix of 
been printed by order of the House. ” ^ ^ . 

I'his evidence shows the very great 
has resulted irom the establishment of . tW . Coort ^ 

Bankruptcy. By the appointment tho 
assets of bankrupts divided amongst : tho has been- 

largely increased, while t^ declaration anA payment of 
dividends have beenjmutk^ioelerated^RndYery great losm* 
^arising (torn the fraud* negleet, and insolvency'^ assigneetl^ 







solicitors, nod accouDtante* baVe b 60 Uti>bvkited bjr thiltnino- 
diute deposit of assets in the Bank of Elngland, Tq the 
labours atsO of these functionaries the public are indebted 
for the means of making available the funds derived from 
bankrupt estates, the amount of which is stated as iol 
^lom * 

On the 26th of April, 1834, there were standing at tho 
Bank of England, in cash and securities, in the name of 
the Arcounlant-Gencral of the Court of Chancery, to tho 
credit of bankrupts’ estateal the following sums; — Cash, 
362,385^. lOd ; bills of exchange, 15,758^. ,7 2d.; Ex- 
chequer hills, 247,600/.; Bank three per 'cent, annuities, 
26,328/. U. Wd. i Bank three and a half per cent, annuities, 
52,449/. 19^. \]d ; reduced annuities, 7680/. 5s. 8t/. ; ba- 
lance on tho dividend account, 142,202/. 19^. 2d. 

The first item constitutes the account of general unem- 
ployed cash belonging to bankrupt estates, in number about 
1200, under the administration of the Court of Bankruptcy, 
which has gone on gradually increasing every month since 
the ostabjishment of the Court on the 1 1 th of JiiDiiary, 1 8.32 ; 
and the other securities stated were cither part of tho bank- 
rupts’ estates, which were found invested at the time of 
their bankiniptcy, or which have been invested at the in- 
Btanoo of the assignees or creditors. 

When an investment is desired, the Court makes an order 
for the purpose, and the interest or dividends arising are car- 
ried to the credit of the jiarticular Ininkrupt's estate ; and 
when a dividend is declared, the amount ordered to he divided 
is taken from the general cash and carried to tho credit of the 
particular estate in respect of which it is directed to be divided, 
and made subject to the drafts of the oflicial assignees, pay- 
able to the several creditors. The actual unemployed cash 
belonging to the liankrupts estates at the period referred to, 
was 504,618/. 9y., the use of part of whiidi is taken by the 
Bunk of England as compensation for keeping the several ac- 
counts, and making the several payments : and a sum is 
reserved to meet the continual claim for dividends and for 
the general expenses of bankrupts' estates. The committee 
on the bill recommended that of this unemployed cash 
300,000/, should he invested in the purchase of three per 
cent. consolidated or throe percent, reduced Bank annuities, 
for tlio purpose of being made available as a permanent 
fund, in the best possible manner, for the benefit of the 
creditors of the several bankrupts whose estates are admi- 
nistered under the authority of the Court, the interest and 
dividends arising ftom such investments to be applied to 
pay the general expenses of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
This was thought to ho a better inode of relieving bank- 
rupts' estates generally, tlian to go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of dividing the interest amongst individual estates. 

The committee recommend the appointment of an ac- 
counlant-goneral for matters of bankruptcy, distinct from 
the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery, with a 
salary not exceeding 1200/., to be paid out of the interest 
and dividends arising from the proposed fund. This it is 
thought would facilitate greatly the transaction of bank- 
ruptcy business, and by siuiplif)ing the accounts, and at- 
taching oflicial responsibility, diminish both the time and 
expense hitherto required. 

The committee are also of opinion that the six roramis- 
sioiiers.of bankruptcy have been sulliciciit for tho discharge 
of the duties of the Court, without any important assistance 
from the judges ; that three judges were therefore sufficient 
for the Court ; and that in the event of the appointment of 
an accountant-general of bankruptcy, there should not he 
more than two registrars, and one deputy-registrar, in addi- 
tion to the six deputy-registrars attached to the commis- 
sioners. 

. CLAIMS OF THE CALCUTTA BANKERS ON 
THE KING OF OUDE. 

As this is a subject which has lately occasioned some dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, we shall abstract a 
slatcmciit of the facts connected with it from papers pub- 
lishcd'bjr order of the House. 

is one of the provinces of Hindustan, in the northern 
the country, lying between Agra and Delhi on the 
and Bahar and Nepaul on the east, with Alloliabad 
he South. It is a British dependency, and the nominal 
areign (styled Vizier of the Mogul Epupire find Nabob of 
at Lucknow, -a very ancieiU and formerly very 
populous city. ^ \ 


. scrTEiia% 

in the yewlH^OS. .1 704, uid. MoSi, tlw theriiiifchob of Onde. 
Asoph-ul-.Dfmkfa^^W aoney« owing jiastly to 

* ‘ own miseuiorttnd misinanagement, . and partly 


his own miseuiorttnd misinanagement, . and portly to 
subsidy of Hfry iacs of rupees ^hich he had to pay to. tho, 
East Iqdia Company, iiegociatOd loans witli various indi- 
viduals, Europeans and natives; among others, with the 
hanking houses ‘of Duurka Doss, andjdonhur Doss, md^vaiv 
and resident inhabitants of Calcutta and BoporeSf on tho ' 
security of bonds, bearing interest ut 36 per cent. These 
bonds are seven in number, and were given in consideration 
of the sum of 1,UG 1,700 sicca rupees, advanced at differei^^^ 
periods of tho years 1794 and 1795. From that period to 
the present year, the re -pay meat of the principal, with 
interest, has been a coiisj^i iit source of liligatidn, 

Asoph-ul-Dowlah, w ho appears to have been an indolent 
and luxurious man, was repeatedly urged by the govom- 
raent of India to put his iliiances into belter order, with a 
view to tho discharging of hU numerous debt.s. An in- 
quiry was instituted by the resident at Lucknow, Mr. 
Ciierry, in the year 1796, and a list of the Oude creditors 
tiansiuiited to Lord Teigii mouth, among whom appear tho 
names of the n alive bankers. On the ooinplotion of this 
inquiry, Asopb-iil-Di)wl.ih proposed a comproiiiibc ; tho 
terms of w'huh well', that in«5te.id of compound interest at 
36 per cent, per annum, onl> 18 per eeiit. should be allowed 
lip to a eerlam period ; the Europeans to lie paid by instal- 
mcMits ill fi\t* \ears, the iiali\es m si.\. Ultimately, the 
Eiiropeiin creditor- acceded to other arrangements for tho 
discharge of their debts, and the native ei editor- accepted a 
compromise for payment ni six >iiars, with the exciption of 
the bankers, w ho, rlairning to he British subjects, rejected 
tbe terms otl'ered, uiid demanded the Eumc treatment as 
Europeans. 

In 1797 Asoph ul-Di)\vlah died. Raadut Ah was ele- 
vaPted to tbe niusinid (throne) ; and in the draft of a 
preliminary ^treaty betwTiui the Company nnd timi, there 
was inserted*a paragrapli, stipulating that the unliquidated 
portion of the late MZier's debts should bo paid otf in three 
years. This p.uagraph Saadvit All hud the address to 
procure to be omitted from the dctinitivc treaty, and on tho 
faith of it refused to acknowledge tho validity of lus prede- 
cessor's debts. 

The grounds on which the representatives of Monhur 
Doss and Seeial Baboo pursue tbe claim ns against the 
East India Company, are, that Asoph-ul-Dowlali W'as only 
tlie nominal roiilractor of the debt ; that he was the vassal 
of the Company ; that the demands of the Company on lug 
treasury necessitated him to etfect bians, nnd that, in fact, 
they were uflected through the becret negociatiuns of the 
Company’s agents ; that, Iberelore, the Company are 
bound to do one of two things— either to compel the king of 
Oude to settle the amount, or else take tho payment upon 
themselves. 

The Company have uniformly resisted the claims, on tho 
grounds that the king of Oude was an independent ally of 
the government ; that to iiilerfcTe in the matter w'ould bo 
a departure from a fixed and uniform rule, hitherto strictly 
observed, of carefully avoiding ml ifereiice betw’oon indi- 
viduals and allied princes; that ii was a ho?fd fiiie trans- 
action between the vizier and the bankers, for which the 
Company is in no way responsible, and interference in 
which W'ould aftbrd a most iiiisehiexoiis precedent. 

In 1832, after a period of nearly forty years, the subject 
was finally decided upon by the Board of Control. It had 
previously been referred, in 1822, to a committee of the 
House of Commons, but the session closed without any 
decision having been come to. The Board of Control 
directed the Court bf Directors to transmit instructions to 
the Governor-gcneriil in Council, to interfere directly and 
formally with tbe present king of Oude, and to tequiro a 
prompt settlement of the debt, the amount of interest being 
compromised, and the mode and details of payment being 
left to negociation. This order tho Court of Directors 
refused to obey, unless coiiipellod by law; and after an 
interval employed in remonstrance and explanation, the 
Attornoy-Goneral moved, in the Court of King's Bench, on 
the 31st of January, 1834, for a rule nisi for a mandamus, 
to compel the Court of Directors to obey the decision of tbe 
Board of Control, which was of course granted ; but the 
application was subsequently withdrawn. The court still 

* A sioca rapes is valued at present at two ihiUingi and A half- 
penny { a lac is an bundi^ 





regtttttd the ordi^; tm the that to enfoimkjniient of a 
debt contraotedibrtf years ago« sgd whiohm^^ was 
^tyw flupposed to amount toiTmiUiM Bterlmg;,^arould be an 
Uii^st and illegal act» and invol^'e the kln^ of Oude, a 
fio\^roif^ ally, in irretrievable ruin, by legalizing .other 
olrnima of a similar kind, well known to be of an enormous 
amount* Various directors, however, dissented from the 
decision of theaourt, and assigned as their reasons, that they 
were bound to submit to law, and that, having used every 
legal moans to prevent the transmission of the ' tdinoxious 
diiimatch,* they considered that tliey were under an obli- 
giluon to affix their signatures to it ministerially, the entire 
responsibility of the measure resting with the Board of 
Control. ^ ^ 

On the *28th of July last the subject was brought before 
the House of Commons. Mr. Grant, the President of tlio 
Board of Control, defended the view he had taken of the^ 
justtee and policy of the Indian government pressing the 
liriuidution of the long-standing debt on the attention of the 
king of Oude, hut denied that he contemplated or recom- 
menilod the use of force. After a brief conversation, the 
niiUtcr was dropped, and nothing further appears to have 
been done. 


MBNSlONfl iSlIk DISPENSATIONS, 

THKfts has just bf^en pftritad t return to an order of the 
House of Commons, cofit^aihg, an account in detail of 
all pensions granted under tna hm of compensation, or 
otherwise, on the abolition of, dr for sinecure offices in the 
different branches of the rev^ue, and in other departments • 
of the state; and, secondly, an account of all pensions 
granted under the head of compensation for other civil 
cilices abolished in the same departments. With periods 
of service in each case. The document, extehffing tO thirty- 
five closely printed folio pages, is of course loo long to be 
given entire ; and, at the same time, a mere statement of 
the amount paid under each of the heads enunfehited Would 
scarcely convey any information of interest or value. We 
shall, therefore, in addition to such a summary, present S 
selection from the llist of cases, confining ourselves to 
that either best illustrate the principle of calculation ' 

which the compensations appear to have been grantefC 
are the most remarkable on any other account. 

Under the first, head, that of * Customs, United Kingdom 
and Colonies,' we find, among others, the following peusloim 
granted for abolished sinecures: — 

Office. Name. Amount.* Datk* 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

A P APRR has been printed by order of the House of Commons, 
giving an account of all the sums of money granted in 
pui*suunc43 of an act passed in the session of 1S33, in aid of 
the erection of schools in England. Tliis document gi\es 
1 ‘opiea of the Treasifr>' minutes, lists of the various apph- 
<*atioiis for aid, and other information rclatne to correspond- 
ence with the British and Foreign, and National School 
Societic.s. The following is a brief abstract of the paper : — * 

Twenty thousand pounds were grunted, in 1833, to his 
Majesty by parliament, for the purpose of being' issued in 
aid of private subscriptions for the erection of schools for the 
education of the poorer classes in England. 

In appropriating this money, the following rules were laid 
down: — 1. That no |X)rtioii of the sum be applied to any 
purpose whatever except for the erection of new school- 
liuuses; and that, in the definition of a school-house, the 
residence of masters or attendants be not included. 2. Thai 
the amount of private subscription be received, expended, 
«nd accounted for, before any issue of public money for such 
schools be directed. 3. That no application be entertained, 
unless a sum be raised, by private subscription, equal to at 
least one-half of the total estimated expenditure. 4. That 
no application be complied with unless upon the considera* 
tiou of such a report, either from the National School So- 
ciety, or the British and Foreign School Society, as shall 
satisfy the Board that the case was one de8er>'ing of atten- 
tion, and that a reasonable expectation existed that the 
school might be permanently supported. 5. That the appli- 
cants, whose cases met with favourable attention, be required 
to bind themselves to submit to the Board, when call^ on, 
statements of their accounts, and reports of the schools. 
G. That, in considering all applications made to the Board, 
a preference bo given to such applications as come ^m large 
cities and towns, in winch the necessity of assisting in the 
erection of schools is most pressing ; and that due inituiries 
should also be made before any applications be acceded to, 
whether there may not be charitable funds, or public or 
private endowments, that might render furtlier grants in- 
expedient or unnecessary. 

In March, 1 834, the sums granted amounted to 8260/. 14^., 
in aid of 62 schools, containing 12,191 schdlars, in a popula- 
tion of 402,045, and the undisposed applitations before the 
Board amounted to a sum of 31,016/., to meet which there 
only remained of the fund, 11,719/. 6«. In making selec- 
tions, in order to dispose of their limited means, the Board 
granted to schools in connexion with the British and Foreign 
Sch^l Society, 4754/., and to the National School Society, 
7450/., exceeding their funds by 484/. 14.r. At the same 
time, there were applications for sums amounting to 24,526/. 
in favour of 236 new schools, calculated for the instruction 
of 56,168 scholars, and local and charitable funds were 
subscribed in aid of them to the amount of 66,492/. 6s., 
the ope^tion of which would be amongst a population of 
1,110,830. Under these circumstances, the Board recom- 
mended- the application to parliament for a ^forther aum of 
20,000/. ; and a grant to that amount baa ainoo baon «otad< 


Collector. Outward 
Patent Searcher 
Searcher at Graves- 
end . . 

Inspector of Prose- 
cutions . , 

Ireland. 
Storekeeper • 


Examiner of Cus- 
toms 

Soan'ber, Packer, &c. 

Craner and Whar- 
finger . 

Searcher, Packer, 
and Gauger, Port 
of Cork 

Du. Dunaghadee 


Duke of Manchester £2,928 
Rev. Geo. Burrard . 1,100 


Nathaniel Well 

Earl of Abergavenny 

H. Barrc Bereford, 
and L. Claudius Be- 
resford . • 

Thomas Staples 
Earl of Leitrim 

LordGeorgeSeymour 

Lord Avon more 
Earl of Donoughmore 


C20 

1,545 


782 

935 


1811 

1812 

1812 

18U 


4,315 1811 


182S 

not 


[known.t 
1,251 1825 


679 ISIO 
69 1811 


There are. be.sides, enumerated under the subdivision of 
^Plantations/ the abolished oflices of Nava^ Officer at Gre- 
nada. Barbadoes. St. Lucia, Newfoundland, St. Vincent, 

St John's N. B., Antigua, Halifax, Dominica, Tobago, 
Prince Edward Island, Miramichi, St. Kitts, Bahamas, 
and Montserrat : the holders of which, under treasury 
onlers dated in 1827 and 1829, have ^ecei^ed pensions 
varying from 91/. to 570/. The lowest of these two sums is 
granted to the late Naval Officer at St. Kitts, and the highest 
to the late Naval Officer at St. John's, N. B. Most of the 
other grants run from between one and two to between tliree 
and four hundred pounds. 

The next head is entitled, * Offices in the Colonies,' not 
included in the precetlmg list. It contains the additional 
particulars of the date of each individual's appointment to hia 
office, and the amount of salary and emoluments in respect 
of which compensation was granted. Among the ca5es 
enumerated are the following : — 

R. R. Wood, appointed October 1909 to the office of 
Vendue Master, Malta, now abolished, the emoluments otf 
wliich are described as uncertain, has received since June» 
1813, an annual compensation allowance of lOOU/. 

Adam Gordon, appointed March 1801 to the office, aow 
abolished, of Naval Officer at Trinidad, the cuioluraonta of 
which were 859/., has received since January 1826 a com- 
pensation of 572/. This grant, it will be observed, ij| the 
nighest made to any “ Naval Officer." It is stated to have 
been made in “ compliance ^^ith instruction of Secretai^ of ^ 
State, for carrying into effect the regulations of act 6 GeO. ' 
IV. c. 105, abolishing the appointments of Naval 
The other grants to this class of public servants ' 

mentioned above, by Treasu^ orders. JM ' 

W. D. Farr, appointed December 1806 to.. (IS 
which he has relinquished, Of First Marsha^ kt I(ei3SAnira* 
worth 1,400/. i)cr annum, has xecei^shu^^anuaqr 1801 

* Fractions of a peiinid am aiwiHsil. ^ 

f Application for pajpeal 4 <Us pSaiOga hu not been mads 
during the lost four ysari. 



in 




SepTBimlii^^ ' 


a comp^^iMtidB ribw^ of K^l^. X' A. ap- 

ppiiited Deoembor 1803 to the offlor of pecwtaif and RegM> 
tvar m the same colony, woith 4,2004, having relmquubed 
it, is stated to have received a compensation since March 
1 833' only 100/. Unless Mr. Sullivan has been appointed 
« to qome other ofllee, the contrast between his treatment and 
that of Mr. Farr appears strange. 

In the other cases mentioned in this list, the full amount 
of the salary and emoluments of the office lias been granted 
to each inffividual, with the exception tlmt Mr. James 
Chapman, ^pointed in October 1 802 to the offices of Island 
Secretary, Clerk of the Council, Secretary to the Cabildo, 
and registrar of deeds, at Trinidad, worth in all 1,500/. per 
annum, has received since his retirement in May IB.'tl a 
pension of only 1,000/. The pensions in the other instances 
vary from 200/. to 700/. « 

The third head is entitled * Ordnance.' In this depart- 
ment the only compensation appears to be that of 521/., 
granted to Lord Mountsandford os Barrack Master, Royal 
Barracks, Dublin, an office which his lonlh/iip holds by 
patent, but which is to be abolished on his death. 

Under the fourth head, entitled, ‘ Excise,’ the only case 
mentioned is that of Mr. Richard W. Duff, late Comptroller 
of Excise, Scotland, who, after thirty-three years’ seriice, 
receives a compensation of 312/. 

In the establishment of the ‘ Mint Office,’ which makes 
the fifth head of the account, the only entry is ** John Tekell, 
Comptroller of the Mint — 289/. 10^. per annuin." It is 
stated in a note, that the comptroller s office was regulated 
in 1815, and that on the termination of Mr. Tekcll's interest 
the present office of deputy comptroller is to cease by the 
act 57 Geo. III., and the deputy, who is at present perform- 
ing the duties, to become principal. 

In the * Audit Office' (the sixth head), the only case of 
compensation is that of Lord William Bentinck, w ho receives 
340/. annually, as having been holder of the abolished office 
of clerk of the pipe. 

The seventh head is entitled, ‘ Late Chamberlain's Office, 
Exchequer,' and contains the names of Montagu Rurgoyne, 
Esq., late Chamberlain of the Exchequer, and John Pen- 
warne, his deputy, the former of whom, after a service of 
fifty years, receives 2,000/., and the latter, after a service of 
five years, 130/. per annum, being in eacli case the full 
amount of the salary of the office. Mr. Penwanic’s allow- 
ance ceases upon the death of Mr, Burgoync. 

• The 8th head^is entitled * Offices in Scotland.’ We 
may observe that the arrangement of this return (.‘xtremely 
immelhodical and confused. Instead of any thing like a 
digest being attempted, the accounts appear to be merely 
printed without order, as they were receded from the dif- 
ferent clerks or other officers who were applied to for the 
information. Thus, after the Irish and Scotch offices al- 
ready mentioned, we have, first, this new general title of 

* Offices in Scotland,’ under which the only cases eniirae- 

rated are those of the Hon. George Elliot, late Governor of 
the Mint of Scotland, who appears to receive his full salary 
of 300/., as well as an additional sum of 40/. 10.9., in lieu of 
apartments which he had in the Mint, and that of Henry 
Scott Alves, late Master Worker, whose salary and emolu- 
ments are strangely stated not to be kiiowm, the reason as- 
sign^ being that they are pii} able in London ; and then 
comes a catalogue extending to more than eight pages, 
forming the 9th account, of persons receiving compensation 
for ‘ Offices in Ireland.’ We insert, in the first place, an 
abstract of this account, omitting, as usual, fractions of a 
pound in the sums : — | 

Compeiisations payable at Hih January, 1 834. I 


Of 100/. 
and iip\^Hi(ls 100/. 


Civil Offices. 

Late Receiver-General to the Ex- 
chequer 

Auditor of Foreign and Im- 
■*prcst Accounts 

1 ^ Alnager of Ireland . 
(’ompensalions 
|||i^>»8ecret:iry’R Office 
pyUouned Office . 
k^rcasurcr’s Office , 

|3^ish Treasury . 
;J.uditor-General , 



per au. 

per UU. 

'lotlll. 

£553 


£553 

923 


923 

500 


500 

14,433 

1,666 

16,100 

4,664 

117 

4,781 

259 

89 

349 


68 

68 

2,945 

382 

3,326 

,^,700 

30 



tfiidM 140/. ' - 
' per an. per an. .IVtUl. 


Late Clerk of thePelhi 

£3.983 


£3)2to 

Late Muster-Master General's Office, 16# 


17^' 

Late Military Audit Office • 

2,425 

1.266 

3,691 

Late Civil Audit Office • 

1,383 


1,383 

I.iate Linen Board • • 

1,287 

. 898 

' 2,185 

Late Board of Works , 

836 

212 

1,048 

Late Lottery Offices . 

276 

193 

470 

Late Inland Navigation Board 

300 


30^ 

Late Pratique Master Port of Dublin 200 


20b 

Officers late of Courts of Justice 

32,497 , 


32,497 

Kingston Harbour ^ 


' 80 

80^ 

Total Civil Offices , 

69,6.35 

5,115 

74,651 

Military Offices. 




Board of General Officers 

130 

92 

m 

Military Infirmary 

276 

75 

352 

Office of Lieutenant-General Com^ 




rnandiiig 

276 

37 

SIS’ 

Royal Hospital, Kilmainhara 

680 

30 

710 

Yeomanry Department 

1,431 

99 

1,53 b 

Late Military Agents . • 

1,052 

60 

1,112 

Adjiitant-Ocnerars Office 


98 

93 

(Quartermaster-General’s Office 


27 

2f 

Hibernian Military Scly^iol 


50 

50 

Commissariat Department 

100 

292 

392 

Total Military Offices 

.3Tim8 

863 

4,812 


* AVe add a few of the particular cases comprised .n thia 
summary : — 

The Earl (now Marquis) of Westmeath receives during 
his life, and the Marchioness during her life, should she 
survive him, 923/. as comjwnsation fur the abolition in 1 7‘)8 
of his office of Auditor of Foreign and Imprest Accounts, 
granted to him in 1 7tt9. The einolumonts of the office con- 
sisted of fees, together with a salary of 64“. Sd. per day. 

Among the larges! sums received for loss of emoluments 
by the Lnioii, are the following :—l 290/. by the Earl of 
Mayo, who was Cliairman of the Cmnmiltces of the House* 
of Lords; 846/. by the Karl of Limerick, who was Clerk 
of the Crown and llunaper ; 1 015/. by John and William 
Foster M’Cliiitoek, as having held tlie office of Serji.*aul-at- 
Arras, in the House of Commons ; 2091/. b> Sir George F, 
Hill, who was Chief Clerk of the House of Commons; 
3685/. by Sir A. B. King, namely, 335/. on account of his 
office of King's Stationer, 850/. on account of that of Printer 
to the House of Conimoiis, and 2500/. to compensate him 
fur the revocation of his patent us King's Statiunor ; 1 1 07/. 
by the Hon. Thomas Pakeriham, who was Master-General 
of the Ordnance ; and 935/. by William Henn Freemanlle, 
namely, 587/. for his office of Joint-Resident Secretary ni 
London to the Lord-Lieutenant, and 348/. lor tliat of Joint- 
Seci*etary in London for the Revenue of Ireland. 

The Earl of Roden has, since the abolition of his office of 
Auditor-General in 1822, which he had held for twenty-two 
years, received an annual compensation of 2700/., the emo- 
luments of the office having been 3G07/. 

The Earl of Shannon, who for twenty-throe years held 
the office, now aboli'^lied, of Clerk of the Pells, has, since tlie 
same date, received the full emoluments, being 3133/. per 
annuin. 

Lord Manners,* siiice his retirement in 1827 from the 
office of Lord Clilhicellor, wliieh he held for twenty years 
and a half, and the emoluments of which were 10,000/., has 
received an annual compensation of 3692/. 

Lord Avonmore, who, as already mentioned, draws 679/. 
on account of another office, reeeivos 4199/., being the full 
emoluments of Registrar of the Court of Chancery, which 
was abolished a I’ew years ago. 

Four retired Six Clerks of Chancery receive compensa- 
tions severally of 1088/., 619/., 948/., and 1348/. 

Lord Ranfurley and the Honourable Vesey Knox, on ac- 
count of the office of Protlionotarios of the Common Pleas^ 
abolished in 1821, receive an annual compensation of 7150/.» 
being the average value of the fees for seven preceding 
years. 

The Marquis Wdiesley mi Richard Wellesley, on ac- 



of the offioi, Jihojished^n 1828* o(. 
braneer of tbo Court of £acchequ«|^ lec^vt . 
of:58a7f. ^ - 

^We ahall uive an abitract of the second of the »paper 

ip our next Number. ^ 
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6WIT2EBRLAND,‘ (Catjtok dx Vaud.) 

With rcfeienoe to an article on the ** Civil and Political 
D^nsions in SwiUerland/* which appeared in our last 
lumber, we have received some interesting notes from a 
conrespondent who signs himself ** A Vaudois/' or citizen 
or native of il#Canton of Vaud. Paying a compliment, 
which we well know our writer desei^es* ** that ho appears 
to be. well acfiuainted with his subject,” the warm-hearted 
Swiss takes objection to his having represented the Canton 
Of, Vaud as a poor canton. 

The author of the article, alluding to the late rash attempt 
made from the territory of Switzerland on Savoy, by certain 
foreign rchigees. says, “ All this business, we are told, has 
cost the Canton do Vaud 80,000 Swiss livres, nearly 5000/. 
Sterling, which the canton can but ill spare, being a poor 
canton, and already burdened with a great number of its 
own destitute citizens." On this our correspondent observes, 
that he cannot admit that the flnaiices of the Canton de 
Vaud are at so low an ebb. In proof of his statement of 
the comparative wealth and resources of his canton, iie 
refers to u case which occurred in 183‘2, and culled fur great 
sacrifices. • 

' “ Tlie political dissensions,’' he says, “ which broke out in 
Switzerland 111 1830, and continued through 1831 and part 
of 1832, obliged the Canton dc Vuud to tuke i)recautionar> 
measures at an expense of 251,280 hvres. Yet this sum, 
though considerable for a small community of I 77,797 in- 1 
habitants, wliicli only dates its political CMstence from the 
yeoi' 180 1, and though treble that said to Inive IxJcn incur' 
red in putting down the attempt of the refugees, was luiui* 
dated in the cour>»e of 1832, without a single sou of addi- 
tional taxation, h> cliorgmg 03,000 hvies on the budget for 
1832, and 1 88,280 on the reserve fund which government 
has at iu dlspo^uL 

“ Tins may appear incredible, but )ou will lie still more 
surprised to learn that that fund, wliich was found so useful 
U|)on that occaftion, has also enabled the government to 
provide for, still without any additional tax, and over aud 
above Ibc ordinary expenditure of the country, 

1,715,576 hvres deficit on the extraordinary expenditure 


de M ede end in such s 

memierf V/e do not /mm the. economical admi- 
nistration and the ef, tperycituena. of the canton 

will make up the omonntto iiu|; loeantime, an im- 

portant part of avaluab^ mflieve am been,kietrievably 
lost \ ... 

Our correspondent goes on to aay, ** I pamioC eonelude 
without gratifying my national feeling by funiiahlng fur- 
ther proof of the fast- improving oonditiod of tb® Canton de 
Vaud, by stating that the post-office, whi^b to three 
years 1804, 180(>, and 1810, (I have no rettnuB Ibr in- 
termediate > cars,) brought in only 6 1,690 livfoOi 
for 1828, 1829. and 1830, 273,852 livres, although dmng 
the latter period, government, with its usual enlightiMd 
liberality, mode considerable reductions in the ohargil^^jh 
some instances as m^ich as fifty per cent,) at the sanMjtnB#, 
gix’ing increased uccommodation to the public, * V 

** From 1803 to 1814 the customs produced annuaUyrvM. 
an average, only 59,300 francs. whiUt with a small inemSA 
only on the dupes of some articles, they produced froni ^ 
to 1830, on an u\6rage, annually, 128,525 livres. TheillKh 
duco for 1831 was 173,521 livres." ; * 

Our correspondent assures us that all these statement^ 
are grounded on official information.'' No one, not ^ 

tive or immiHliately concerned in the affairs of the cottiliUy^ 
can rejoice more than we do at the progress thus statttd«;|D> 
have been made h\ the Canton de Vaud. 


.VDSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS.: 

Man -1 ^APTi HE OF PiPEii. — A retum has been laul hefors thW 
lluMsi* of ('onnnimD, which show the weight of all thiT'* 
niatle in the I'nited Kingdom, and the duty paid thehw, ditrin|^ 
the than; years. 1831-2-3. It apjieiin by this docuioent that thr 
f<i>)lii\ving (piiintitics wire fubricaU-d m those yearn in Kagland, 
ScotUiitl, and Ireland respectively, vix.:— 


rrjiiruU 


nmt \V ule« i 

IrelunU . . i.Tri.J'i? 


18.12. 

I'unud*. 

as, 1)23.086 
8 8)6,780 
S.17‘J,J03 


W.3.3. 

Pound!. lnt>fMn la S fctl 
• 65.813.77S 4,763^05 
9, CHOU 733.506 

8.387.080 6.-5,253 


jfCl -75 mi C3 0t.t9.l0S, 67.397.^8 c.iJS.iCi nesrly lO p. cent. 


En|t?aiid and Wales 
tlrotlui.d. . . » 

Ireluiul . . • 


Duty paid. 

a’5r>(;/2i) 628.903 

. l);,o9 iOO.IwU 10i».566 

it* 212 24,303 16,705 7, .VS 


since 1 803, 

76,143 for jilacing the monetary system on n sounder 
fooling, 

996,710 for the construction of new roads, in addition to 
the sum annually voted for that purpose,’*' 

299,959 fur completing the general registry of landed 
property, 

100,000 various incidental expenses. 


3,188,393 livres ; and that it has now at its disposal about 
1,000,000 hvres to provide for emergencies. 

“ 1 am not sufhcienlly versed in political economy to 
judge how far it may be wise for a government to keep up 
such a surplus ; but this 1 shall maintain, that the s\ stem 
which enables a small Swiss canton to provide for atvannual 
expenditure of more than one million livres, and an extra- 
ordinary one of seven or eight millions spread over the short 
period of thirty years, and to be not only viithout a national 
debt, but to have one million francs in reserve, cannot be 
very defective, and that the people which 1ms such resources 
cannot be said to be poor." • 

But, after all, the author of our article and our corre- 
apondent arc scarcely at issue. The first of these gentle- 
men, knowing Switzerland most intimately us he Joes, had 
no notion of representing the Canton de Vaud as being des- 
titute and poverty-stricken — he only intimated that from its 
extent and population it could not have a large revenue, 
and that, like every other state, large or small, it had its own 
proper burdens to support. And surely, even according lo 
our correspondent's showing, it is a fair subject of regret to 
see eighty thousand livres, out ol one million, or nearly a 
twelfth Jpart of the whole meritorious savings of the Bays 

* 315 mileiof roads have beeu improved or cosatmeted jMuce 
1603. ^ 


7H,623 752,274 72.474 aUoye lOj p. cenU 

. lb*. lu. 

FxportH for thiO ^Sll.JlO 2 . 529 , f.&S 3 , 16 . 1,463 lucrcaae 1 V$ 818,573 
uliolc Kirij>lre ) 

I)ut> reiwTin-d > ^w rj5 30.554 38,055 8,7^ 

on Kxjnjrli*. J 

Tilt* proportion bt tween tlie papers of the first and second clast 
is as 3 to 1 111 favour of the funt cla^a. About o:ic-iiinth of the 
whole quantity »s manufacturvtf in the metn pobun Oiunty of 
MiiUllvbCX. The lu-xt largest quantity is made in A'rwr, which 
produces somewhat more than one-tenth of the whole. 


Customs Duty. — The gross receipt of (hihtoms Duty at the foL 
lowing pvirts of the Liiited Kingdom, tor the year ending 5th 
January, 1834, is : — 


Londpn 
liri<»tol 
Luerpool 
Hull 

1*1\ mouth 

Portsmouth 

F.ilmouth 

Doier 

New-cast le 

Sunderland 

Whiti'haveu 

Greenock 


£SJ.‘)2,S93 
1,0 84,. >23 
3,73.1,1.12 
(.21,0'>7 
10S,y{*7 
59,443 
21,491 
92,702 
28>,77r 
Si .hlO 
86 ..Is- { 
4:)0,42') 


Lech 
(.la''g»>w 
P.Ti (ilu'jgove 
Abi rtli-en 
I)' ndee 
D.i l:n 
Belfast 
(’ork 

• Limtr'ck 
M’.iterfnrd 
Londonderry 
Ntv.ry 


£398.010 
166,913 
161,894 5 
.’->7. 840 4 
4 s 603 4 
f):)4,;54 10 
2J!M44 17 
193.0,)6 14 
117,783 Id 
116,045 6 
72,871 17 
43,4-26 19 


6 11 
3 3 


10 

1 

8. 

7 
9 
6 
1 
4 

8 
7: 


Tlie miml»er of bushels of malt imported or broagM 
I’rom Kiu^l.iiid, IrelLi’id, oi .Scotland, Respectively, to each of tW 
three countries, in t'\cry year fiom 5 th January, 18 ^ 1 ^ 5 tb 
Januai \ , 13 5 1 : — fW / ; 

Nvmbcr of Tlushela of Malt. 


Ycnr*. 

ItlH'iM li d 

riu'i iiui 

Inti 

< Irrlntia 

^ Iipiwrted tat« 


I ..U' 

'' IP.M 

From 

Vtom' 



Si'.ll '«'■ 

In liiiiit 

Fui;lnuc|. 

OtMtluidU. , 


1832 

6,901 

87,103 

708, ‘ 


t,<M8 

183.1 

20,474 

64,353 

: 5.243 ^„944 

, «,387 1,8U 

1834 

4,520 

54,0lf 

296^ 

a, 516 

2,278 2,120 


■ <■?> 



m 
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British Smiri.— Total number of proof gallons of spi^ distQled 
hi tbe t7iHted Kingdom, with the amount of duty paid/ during 
^ :flm year eu^g 5(h January, 18S4« ^ 


Oalloni. Duty puld* 

' ' Knelund . . 7,717,303 . . £2,893,088 12 6 

• ■; Scotland . . 5,988,586 . . 988,092 13 4 

2 Ireland . . 8,168,596 . . 1,361,432 13 4 

Total for United Kingdom. ^ 

•Gallons . . 21,874,455— Duty £5,253,513 1(1' 2 

Thb Navy.— Total number of officers in the navy on Ist January, 
1834, distinguishing those employed afloat : — 


of efu-b Employed 

aflont 


rank. 

Admirals 44 2 

Vice-Admirals 51 4 

]^ar>Admiral8 64 5 

ReUe^ Heat-Admi- 
rals " 34 0 

Retired Captains 0 0 

Captains 783 53 


rauk 

Commanders 867 

Retired Command- 
ers 100 

Lieutenants 'with 
the rank of Re- 
tired Commander 1 7 fi 

Lieutenauts 3,160 


No. of Ofich Emplovpd 
allont. 


59 


0 

37‘i 


• Botttd of Health, /rt'/flfnrf.— The amount of tho expondifurc of 
the Central Board of Health fur Ireland, from its formatiun iii 
March, 1832, to its dissolution in May, 1833, was 'J,581/. Is. \d. 

condemned. — The total iimnbcr of fish seized and con- 
ddmaed as unfit for food, in the city or port of London, during the 
last three years, amounts to 492,538. Tins nuniiier comprises the 
various dcscrijitions of fish commonly exposed fur sale, salmon, 
turbot, cod, herrings, mackerel, lobsters, crabs, tK:c. In addition to 
this number, there were seized and condemned, 3,525 bushtds of 
•prats and small shell- fish, and 12G kits of pickled salmon. 

N’orthern Lighthouses. — The commissioners of iiorfhern light- 
houses have given an abstract of their accounts tor the year ending 
June, 1834. The receipts amounted to 34,037/. IOj., and the ex- 
penditure to 29,345/. \'^s. 8d. There was a <lebt from last year of 
3^,030/. 15i., which is now reduced to 20,338/. l!5ir 87. 

Expenses of Church Buddun^ Commissiunei s. — Tlie expenses of 
the Church Building Commissioners ior tlie year ending March, 
1834, are as follow : — • 

Salaries 


Rent and taxes 
Various disbursoments 


2,642 0 
200 15 
704 9 


£3,486 10 0 


^ Caledonian CaMo/.-— The total amount of tonnage-rates Wied 
from vessels navigating the Caledonian Canal, from May, 1833, 
to May, 1834, u>^,077/. 2i. 7 id. The expenditure, dUnng the 
same period, amounted to 3,802/. 19*. 57. The revenie* of the 
canal lias remained nearly stationary during this period ; but the 
intercourse carried on by its means, between the ports of Glasgow 
and Inverness, has been nearly doubled. 

Private and Joint-Stock Banks * — The aggregate amount of notes 
circulated in Kngland and Wales by private banks and joint-stock 
banks, and their branches, betweeu the 29th of March, and the 
28lh of June, 1834, is : — 

Private Banks t £ 8,875,70,5 

Joint-btock Bouks . 1 , 642 , 8S7 

Assessed ThTcz.-^Statcment of the iiumlier of persons who com- 
pounded for their assessed taxes, with the amount, during the 
years 1820, 1825, and 1830 

Amount of Taxog 
No. of Persons. cum pounded for. 

\ 47,689 . £71^,3.53 


1820 

1825 

1830 


60,575 

43,978 


485,363 

374,764 


Cotton Goods and Sugar. — The quantity in value of cotton yarn, 
cotton goods, and refined sugar, exported from the United Kingdom, 
£com the 5th of January to the 5th of July, 1834, is us follows 
. £2,348,655 


Cotton yarn 
Cotton goods 
Refined sugar 

Petired Allowancet*^Tht 
1833, i 


Army • 

Navy • 

Ordnance • 

Civil departments 

Total 


7,395,193 
, 421,215 

amounts of retired allowances for 

, ( £ s. 7. 

2,735,881^16 5 
1,600,551^ T8 6 
^ 336,803 0 0 
521,330 2 2 

£ 5,194,576 17 1 


Oraiii.— Toial quantity of foreign wheat that has paid the duly 
fiv eoiuump ion in Great Britain, under 9 Geo. IV. c 60, lUDce thi 
^eam «'» !««» m 1826, till the Stt of July, 1834, with the 
•BMUit of duly, and^ quantity of am\, and flour, Uta- 


ported (rom J 


1 0^ 


Foreign Com, Iftal and Flour. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Rye 

Pease 

Beans 

Indian corn 
Buck wheat 

Qnantiiy. 

QuarUrs. 

4,834,796 

1,074,986 

1,463,336 

142,626 

221,628 

184,959 

102,216 

35,12? 

Duty. 

£ 1,005,414 
248,517 
433,170 
26,667 
80,278 
96,831 
18,823 
10,546 

Wheat — meal 1 
and flour. 
Oatmeal 

Cwt*. 

[1,894,591 

6 

£ 

183,173 

2 


Corn. M«a1. and 
portfd ftoQ Jirltiph Fpsimis- 
tioai. 

QuuntUy, 

tjuurlera. 

419,594 

313 

8,973 

Dufy,,^ 
£ 75,803 
23 
204 

5^ 

Ito 

211 

26 

— 

— • 

Cats. 

je 

368,744 

26i834 

1,843 

is 


Compensation to the Servants of the East India Cumpangj—lThB 
following statement is abstracted from papers printed by order of 
the House of Commons The Court ut Hirccturs, with the sanction 
of the commissioners of the afl'aits of India, have resolved, first, that 
an offer of traiister to the civil establishment of India be made to 
each of the civil servants on the China establishment, and such of 
them as shall accept that oiler shall be entitled to annuities from 
file Company of the amount allowed by the Civil Service Annuity 
Funds, viz lllOO/.. provided that the aggiegate residence abroad 
in the service as inembers of the Cliina Factor}', and as ludian 
ser\aiits, shall not in any c.ise be less than t went} -two years; and, 
secondly, that in consideration of the present and prospective loss 
sustained by the (3una servants tliruugh the change ot the scene of 
their service, the amount of fine and siibscn^t ion which, if they were 
members of the Indian Annuity Fund, they would be called upon 
to pay upon becoming annuitants, be not required from them. 

I The couit seems to think it probable that the tea inspectors will 
find beneficial employment in China on their own account. In thii 
view they Imve uidered each of them, on their final relinquishment 
of the Company’s service, a gratuity equal to one year’s salar}'. 
The clerks and factory servants ore to he discharged, and to 
receive each tluee months* pay as a gratuity. 

In the Home Service a uniform projmrtion has l>een fixed as to 
the amount of compensation for all officers and servants in tho 
several departments who have beenlmi yeais in the service. Thii 
IS fixed for each at two-thirds of the saluiy and emolumenti. 
Tho^e who have been less than ten years in tlu; service, are to bo 
paid gratuities in the following projicrtion : — 

Fur a less service than three }ears, one year’s pay and allowed 
emoluments. 

For three, and less than five years, two years' pay and emolu- 
inents. 

For five, and less than eight years, three years' pay and emolu- 
ments. 

For eight, and less than ten years, four years* (lay and emolu- 
ments. 

The court reserve to themselves the liberty, whenever farther re- 
ductions in the Home Service are determined on, to effect ex- 
changes between {lergonH in the offices ordered to be reduced, and 
persons in the offices to be retained. 

As the reductions on the service may materially aflect the fund 
for the benefit of the widows of efficrrs, clerks, nod others of the 
Home establishment, should that fund be hereufier inadequate to 
meet the payments provided for by the existing regulations, tlie court 
has determined that the difference shall be paid as compensation. 
And if tlie capital and incomes fiom interest and subscription should 
be more than sufficient for the permanent charge of pensions, tho 
excess is to be appropriated, so far as it will go, to re]iay the Com- 
pany the advances which they^make under this arrangement with 
interest. 

The scale of remuneration which was proposed by the Court of 
Directors for the maritime servants of tho Company, has been 
since rejected by a'majority of the proprietors, and the following 
substituted in its pLce: 

All officers, being commanders, who have been ten years in tho 
service, to be paid 250/. per year; chief mate 160/, ; second mate 
1401.; surgeon 140/.; third mate 100/,; purser 100/. j fourth mate 
70/.; assistant surgeon 70/.; fifth and sixth mates 50/.; midship- 
man 30/. ; and boatswain and gunner 25/. per year. \5’iduwB to 
have half their husbands’ pensions during widowhood, and children 
the usual provision. Those who have not been ten yei^rs in the 
service to rcceive'gratuities computed according to their rank and 
time of service. And reasonable compensation to be given to those 
commanders whose term of contract has not expired. 

Compensation and retired AHou ances of Exchequer. — The total 
amount of compensation and retired allowances cnarged upon the 
Fee Fund of the Exchequer, by tiriue of tho act of 23 Qto* 111. 
c. 82, if, at pi^i^t, 8323£ 

iVoieoM/iovii PfHltcai LiMf Sedition and B/tnphmge-Jtbitta 



off6llud£(i4 ilam inAvtdttili 3nMg)#fid 

for bUtnheims politiciil libeli, agji leditiou* cdyKin* Wwetfti the 
VMT 1831 Mid \ ^ The nun^of infonnetjioiil l^lid hy the At* 

foriiey-^krti^al dtirin^ the tame ^tidd, egti!i»t perlotii bcicufed of 
bUaphem^ and ledition, it ten. Of the one hundred and three 
pofocutiont, fifteen were in the Court of Khi)(*f Bench (one of the 
bdividtuilH wai a female (Suiannah Wright), tenteoced to pay a 
film of 100/., to beimpriioned in the Honee of Correction eighteen 
ttonths, and to give teeiirity fur good behaviour for five yean 
tnore) ; dt'teen at the Old Bailey, and the remainder on the diflerent 
cireuita. 


TRADE, STATISTICS, &c, 

* Ilnty: Military Force.— Acconling to the mott recent oflicial 
dociunentt, the military force of the independent Staten of Italy 
•fnetuited to 27,490 men, without including the civic gtiarda.* 
Thfid itatcv, although under the Auitrian influence, have their 
nominally independent guvemmentB and eeparate budget*. The 
military force i* recruited by voluntary enrolments ; and the ad- 
vancement to the rank of officeri is limited to persons of birth or 
consideration. On the lit of April, 1834, the above force was thus 
proportioned 

States of the Church 
Orand-tUichy of Tuscany 
Duchy of Parma 
Duchy of Modena 
Principality of Lucca 
• Massa 


Republic of St. Mariuo 


Total 


17,800 
5,500 
1,380 
1,860 
800 
■ 100 
50 

‘J7,900 


The artillary and the cavalry together, in the above States, does 
not exceed 3,400 men. 

Annual Expen»€i of a Parisian.— k. table has been drawn up by 
the Prefecture of the Seine, which ascertains the upprqximute and 
average value of the consumption of t!ie several articles of food hy 
a sini^e inhabitant of Paris, of the middle class, in one year. The 
following are the results of this calculation 


fit vUm tmtndpgfed 

in the four French coluniet^ m OuadokKipe, French ' 

C^iiiana, and Bourbon, betwela fiui And m tlie year 1630, and the 
end of May lost, it 21 1262., , 

Peiources of Spain —According to on oiBebl documeni draws 
un by the Cortes in 1822, the followiug era the ^iipoeebUreeMrcee 
oi the country : — 

Property of l^tablishmenti of Piety and Confra- 
ternity ..... 540,000|0006;, 
Ditto of CommandericB of MUilaiy Order! • 10fl,086jfl8fi 
Ditto of the JesuiTg, remaining unsold 

Ditto of the Inipiisition, abolished • • 13,500|OOQ« 

Ditto of Suppressed CoiiventH , , 540,000^000^ 

Ditto of the Secular Clergy, deduction made of * " \ 

one-teulh belonging to bequests . . 540,000|fi8fi,^ 

Ditto of the Crown, eio far as dispusahle, and 
including the monopolised manufactories 
Valley of Alcudia .... 4,800,€^^i, 

Moiety of Communes (Baldios) of the Crown . 540,000,000 " 


Namely, 

In Ecclesiastical Prfq>crty 
In Royal Domains • 


£ 

f. 



£ 

f. 

(1 

Bread • 2 

8 

4 

Vegetables, and 




Flour for other pur- 



fresh and dried 




poses • 0 

5 

2J 

fniits • • 

0 

13 


Butcher’s moat • 2 

19 

3 

Salt 

U 

1 


Fowl and game « 0 

8 

9 

Cheese . • 

0 

1 

7i 

River-iish • 0 

0 

7 

Olive oil « • 

0 

1 


Oysters and shell- 



Vinegar 

0 

1 

If 

fish . 0 

0 104 

Brandy aud spirits 

0 

10 


Fre.sh seu-fish • 0 

4 

3 

Wine . • 

3 

3 

9 

Salted seii-tish . U 

1 


(hder and perry • 

0 

0 

3 

Frevh and melted 



Boer 

0 

0 


butter • • 0 

10 

yi 

Sugar 

1 

u 

10 

Eggs • 0 

4 


C'otfee • • 

0 

8 

4 

Milk, cream, whey, 



Tea and cocoa • 

0 

0 

10 

and cream-cheese 0 

8 

2 

Spice, honey, &c. • 

0 

2 

1 

Water, six quarts ]>er diem, 

of which tlucc are paid for 

0 

a 

Hi 


Total 2,322,000,0006* 

. . 1 , 750 , 200 , 00 ( 1 ^ 

. . 571 , 600,000 f. 

If doubts arc entertained of the v.'iluation 'if this property^ Utia 
follow ing facts would prove that it U far from being exaggetotad. 

In 18J0, property Wionging to the convents of Malaga, SaragO!a% 
Oviedo, and Valencia, was sold for 19 ,573 ,000 nals, or nearly 
five raillioiiB of fiuncH ; the valuation was only 8,095,000 TiaiOt 
111 Catalonia and C>adiz, the price realised was more than twioi 
the amount of the valuation ; and at Seville the iocreaM wos^ 
twice aud a half. If we generalise this exci'ss m value, it will b# 
seen that now that the state of Europe is far more^ favotBabla ha 
Spam than in 1820, the 1,7^0 millions, an sing from dUpoeabla 
ecclesiastical property, may rise to more than throe thounllA 
million'.. It hhuuld also be remarked, that the aliove table is for 
from contaiiiing the account of all the resources potsesaedby ftiimis 
m national priq>erty. It includes none of that belqpsgiug to thw 
Crown, which is more valuable and extensive than any where else. 
It only disposes of one-half of the communes nominally possessed 
by the Civil List. Fiirally, it only give* 1 ,750 milbons for the 
ecclesiastical pro|>erty, whereas the vaUialion was mod* to amount 
to 3,125.000,001) by Cabarus on detailed research. Without in 
any respect chiipnsing of this propertv, we may neverthelfti® con- 
sider It a part of the public wealth, which adds to the two thousand 
threeshundred mdiions of disposable pro|>ertyy a guarantee of equal 
aiDoiiut, securing the integral j)a)’ment of the debts of the Stot*. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Total 

To this list we must add the following expenses, incurred by 
each iuliabitunt 


Lodging • • 

Repairs of houses . 
Dress • • 

Fuel « 

liights . • 

Washing • 

Repnir, or renewal 
of furniture 
Education of chil- 

dren 

Servants’ wages, &c. 
Horses . • 

Carriages and har- 


£ •. 
:i 16 
0 18 
2 16 
2 0 
U 16 
1 10 


2 18 4 


0 2 10 


Grand Total 


Expense of convey- 
ance • • 

Tobacco • 

Baths • 

Charitable purposes 
Presents 
Theatres 

Expenses of lying-in 
———A ildren 
at nurse • 

Fhyaician and phy- 
sic • 

Subscription to the 

public press 
ImpOMta, taxes, &c. 
£ 42 17 9* 


£ s. <£ 


0 3 1 
0 9 8 


2 11 
13 4} 


SiraN Riports have been issued since last publication. Theif 
date* extend from the 4th to the 25th of July , and the last is^ 
numbered the forty. second. 

Parliameniary. 


Ko. of 
PetitiuBtt. 


Na. of 

Sift. 


These details are, in part, drawn up from a general survey of the 
population of Paiis, and the receipts and disbursements of that 
population, calculated according to official documents ; in other 
Aspects, the statements arc an approximate estimate, 

Frenok Tbjo/ibn.— The direct taxes of France, in 1833, amounted 
to 21 l,84^.373f. 3c.; the Department of the Seine, which pays the 
most, 5, italixl at 9,384,371f. 26c. j «f *!»• ^ InlWaure, 
the next, at 6,415^1937. 51c. i and the awtojo fcr e^ dep»^ 
ment ir2463,iilf. 54e. 


For Vote by Ballot « • 

Ecclesiastical 

In support of the Church of England 
„ „ Scotland 

„ „ Irelanfl 

Agaiut separation of Church and State 
For mtto 

Against lay patronage in Scotland • 
For Relief of Protestant Dissenters 
Against . . * 

Against Universities' Admission BUI 
Tithes, for abolition • • 

Fur better observance of Lord's Day • 
For Lord's Day Bill (^Scotland) • 

Tu.tcs, 

For repeal of the Corn Laivs • 

Against Alteration • • 

Beer Act, for repetf or amendment 
For alteration of <Utlo . • 

111 lavoiir of Sale of Beer Amendment Bill 
Against ditto • • 

Against Poor Lawn’ Amendment Bill 
Eor repeal of tho Duty on Malt 
For re^ietd of Export Duty on Coals 
For repeal of Assessed Tux, Window 
Against Reciprocity of PtdW W 
Against Church Rates’ Rm ^ , 

A^inst tbr&pikfi Rotids BiU 


20 20,854 


1,062 

60 

198 

309 

67 

244 

1,125 

486 

433 

421 

719 

29 


136,533 

18,92r 

2I,60r 

40,261 

64.628 

110,434 

350,200 

34,533^ 

367,03i» 

156731 

17^00 


u%sm 








mmm^. 




MiKtUatumt. 


^01 inqutrinp; into the cauKes aud exlont of ) 
Drunken aesH , ,3 

For Relief from Agriciilfural Distrefie • 
Hantl-looni Weavers, for Relief , 

For miHgiitiori of* severity of Criminal Laws 
In favour of Bcoteh Bankrupt Bill , 

Against Imprisonment fur ]>el)t 
For aTsendineot of Laws relating to Friendl} \ 
Societies < . . j 

Against Friendly Societies* Bill , 

Ih favour of Dorcliester Convicts, and against ) 
Trades* L'uions Prosecutions , j 

’ Schoolmasters, Scotland 
For comjiensntiou fur destruction of Jamaica) 
Chapels , , / 

Itt behalf of the PolUh Exiles 
*For re^al of the duty ou Olive Oil 
.Miscellaneous Petitions reported since our las: \ 
publication ' , • , J 


of 

Pctlttohi. 

No^af 

Sigi. 

222 

57,701 

56 

80 

17 

17 

13 

;5«f47,/ 03 
”64,728 
955 
662 
1,210 

19 

1,520 

8 

4,.5*J4 

70 

221, .5i7 

44 

1,131 * 

6 

COO 

11 

5 

2,64 1; 
blij 

05 

1,831 


''' 

Meanl^ra. Ig the room 

Chatham . . . • G. S. Byng, Esq. • . • • CuL Maberley, M. (ih Ocd. 
Cirencester . . Lord R. Somerset, K.B. Lord Ajwley, ]^r. 
Gloucest. (E.) Codriugtoii, Esq. ... Sir M'. B. Guise, dee. 

Finsbury .... T. S. Dunenmbe, Es,. . { *'^‘eSo'r"of 

Monaghan, co. Ed. Lucas, Esq 11. W. WetttenTn,inValidat» 

Nottingham.. Sir J. C. Uobhouse ... Lord Duncaunon, peer. . 

Sudbury. .... Sir K. Barnes lit. Hon. M. A. Taylor, 4cc. 

Thetfuiti .... LordEuston Lord James Fitzroy, dec. 

WVxfurd, CO.. C. VVuddy, Ksq. ..... 11. S. Caccw, Enq. peer. 


Bankruptcy Analysis t from July 26 to August 24. 

Basket- maker, 1 ; boot- maker, 1 ; bricklayer, 1 ; lmHdtr/,1^ 
carman, 1; coakdealers, 2; chemiMts, 2; clotheH-Halesutpn,^! ; 
couch-maker, 1; coach owners, 2; drajiers, .'J ; dry-salter, 1; 

I feather-merchant, 1 ; fiirniture-warehouseiiian, 1 ; giocer, I i iuu- 
keepers, 2 ; iionfoumUT, 1 ; lacemaii, 1 ; lodgiiig-hon»e*kecper, 1 ; 
miller, 1 ; iiierciiaiits, (i ; OHtrich feather merchant, 1 ; potato 
sulesmun. I ; saddler, 1 ; scrivener,! ; silversmith, 1 ; soap manu- 
l.icturer, 1 ; stalioiiurs, 2 ; surgeon, I ; stuckhioker, 1 ; shiiioWner, 
1 ; tailors, 4 ; vicluaUirs, d ; wine merchants, 2, — total, 63. Total 
fiom the conniiciicemeiit ol the year, 661, 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR SEPTEMBER, 10.3 J. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

For the purpose of fonvardinjr tlic Irish Siiitpre^^sion of 
Disturbances Bill, hutli house*'? ofPurlianu’ut luet on Satur- 
day, the 2Cth of July, the Commons in llu* monuug, and 
Die Lords at a later hour. In the former, the third reiuhnji 
of the bill was carried, after a short dehate, hv a majority of 
-82 to 21. The House diMded again on the (|ue-tinn, * that 
the bill do pass,’ when the numliei-rtuero, ft) lor the motion, 
;and 36 against it. In thec\euing, the hill u:n hroneht up 
to the House of Lords, and read a fust tmij on the motion 
of Viacfuint Mellwumc. 

On Monday, the 2Hlh, the liastaid) clause.- iif tlv* Po n- 
Laws Amendment Bill were disi'ussed at great longlh ami 
with much an^ation in the IJouse of J.,ords. The debate 
was followed by a division, when the numbers appeared to 
be, for retaining the clauses, ^4, and for throwing lin'in out, 
13. In the House of Commons, after a diseusMoii on the 
^ claims of the Calcutta bankers against the km*: of Oude, 
in which the conduet of tlie Board of Control, hi ordering 
the claims to be paid hy the East India Compaii), wa> 
complained of by Mr. Herries and defended hy Mr. Cliarles 
' Grant, the order of the day wa.s read for the third reading 
of the Admission of Dissenters to the. UiuNeisities' Bill. 
After a debate of considerable length the hou?.e di\ided, 
wlien the bill was read a third time by a majority of 164 
to 75. 


tlie House having come to a di\ision, it wns carried by a 
majont) oi‘8i to :n. In conseipiem*e of ilus decision, tlkj 
hill w.as re-modelled in conformity with the Mews which 
Mr. C) Connell and his friends had sugge-teil. It was 
allerw'ards slat'al in the House of Lo.’ds, l)\ \ i-r^>unt Dun- 
cannon, that the modineation of the inciiMirc thus adopted 
had been the pro]>')Miu)n of R body of the Irish landlords; 
and his ii)idshi}> at tlu* same time slated, that, fnrhis own 
pail, he was glad his colleagues Inid hta'ii defeated in therr 
.rco-lanee to it. The hill was further coii-iduicil in com- 
iiuttce on I'lt* riist, alter a le-olution iuo\i‘d h\ Colonel 
D:i\ les ugaiii' t jind^iii'i ativ ])aMnenl in older to cany its 
pro\ jsiinis into o4Tecl miloftl'c ( ‘oiisohdatod Piiml had been 
rejeeltd hy a n!»)''ritv ol 78 to 1-1. 

On Frida\. tlie Isl of Aimiist, tlie st cond reading of the 
hill for tin* Adinissioii of Disscnt(’i*s to the Uni\ersiliL‘s w'as 
moved b\ the Earl ol’ Badnor ; and the motion gave rise to 
a protracted dchate. On a division taking pl.ice at near 
one 0 clock’ in the morning, the votes in favour of the bill 
were found to he only Ho, including 4 7 pro\ies. and those 
against it 187, ol which 85 were proxu's. It thus appeared, 
that had there been only a single meinher of the majority 
present in the house, ho might have outvoted the whole 
an ay of his opponents. 

This evening, after some more clauses of the Iri^h Tithes’ 
Bill had been considered in eomrnitlre, the ChancoHor of 


On* the follow'ing day, the third reading of the Il•l^h 
-Disturbances Suppression Bill was moved in the House of 
/Lords by Viscount ‘Melbourne. It had been agreed that 
the debate on thq measure should he taken at this stage. 
Besides the Premipr, tlie Earl of Ripon, the Duke of 
’Wellington, the Earl of Haddington, the Karl of Wicklow, 
and the Lord Chajicellor, addressed the house ; but the 
discussion turned almost entirely on the conduct of the 
' government in abandoning the former bill ; and it termi- 
nated without^ division. In the- House of Commons, at the 
snoming sitting, the South Australian Colonization Bill 
was considered intomiflittee, after a motion for its rejection 
had been negatived by a majority of 72 to 7. In the 
‘'evening, on the Chancell6r of the Exchequer moving lliat 
Hho House should* resolve itself into a committee on the 
Irish Tithes’ Bill, Mr.* O’Connell moved an amendment 
‘Uiat the bill should be committed that day six months. 
‘The original motion, however,' after sonfe debate, was 
•camed^on a division, by a majority of 154 to 14. On the 
-iollowiCT|^ening, "however, when it wa.s moved in committee 
clause should stand part of the bill, Mr. 
t'V in place of the more complicated scheme of 

^omnm^on therein proposed, moved an amendment, to 
in all oases, the tithe should be at onoo com- 
k* giving the landlord a bonus 4>f 

Lon* Altborp opposed this amendment; httt; 


the Excheipier explained to the House ol Cummons his 
plan for the re payment to the Bank of the debt of 3,671,700L 
due to that cstahhsliment in October nO.\t. He proposed 
to make the payment by traiistening to ths Bunk 3 per 
cent, stuck’ to the amount of 4,680,006/. 

At a morning sitting of the Hou‘?e of Commons on 
Saturday, $(*verul hills were advanced a stage. Among tho 
re.'st, that fur the colomzatiun of South Australia was carried 
through committee. 

On Monday, ‘the 4lh, the Poor Laws Amendment Bill 
was considered in committee in tlie House of J>.ords ; and, 
in the Cyoinnions, after the report on the Irish Tithe Bill 
had been agreed to, the House having resolved itself 
into a committee of supply, several grants for miscellaneous 
e.stimates were voted without much dis'eussion. Among 
them were a vote of 24,000/. to defray tho ex^x^nse8 of the 
Municipal Corporation Com mission.** for England and 
Ireland, during the past year; another of 12,750/. for the 
re-erection of the Baptist and Wesleyan chapels which 
had been destroyed in Jamaica ; and another of 20,000/. 
for promoting steam-navigation to India. The Hoose of 
Commons OtUcea’ Bill was also read a third time tud 
passed, by a majority of 37 to 22. 

On the 4^, the Warwick Borough Bill was ^rown out 
In the Lordk» OB Bie of tho^iiOrd Chancellor^, the 
EarVof Radnor, who bad taken the ohirgo of tha* menuro 





siooe tlM M tOTa 

nwters lutl not ibown ' ' ’ 






:iU|»o- 
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Houie to prooei# with 'ff’^Tnie CknBmoiu, MWer> have 
wiy rpaolved, on the motion dtlx>rd John RuwelL that no 
y™ Ahall be iflsued for the borou^ha of Wairwusk!; Hert- 
wrd, or Carrickfer^s, before the 20th of February next. 

The ^maiiuler of tlie evening wat spent by their lordtthips 
111 di^ustiing a motion of the Marquis of Londonderry, for 
copies or extracts of correspondence or information relative 
^ negociatioiis for concluding a treaty between his Majesty, 

.me Queen Regent of Spain, Louis Philippe, king of the 
-Trench, and the Duke ef Braganza, signeil in London the 
22nd of A^l^l 834/ After tlie (conduct of the government, 
in relation to Spanihli affairs, ha^ been attacked by the 
Duke ol Wellington, and defended by Viscount MeUmurnc 
Marquis of Laiisdowne, the motion was negatived 
^ division. In the House of Commons, after tht* 

Common Fields Indo-^ure Bill had been thrown out, on the 
.motion for ils coiiiiiuttal, by a majority of 34 to 14, a 
short coincrsution took ]ilacc on tlie Drunkenness Com- 
mittee Report, which was brought up by Mr. Buckingham, 
j. he notion upon which the report seemed to proceed, that 
sobriety could be onfbrced by act of parliament, was received 
by the generality of lionournhle members with no little in- 
rreduhty and ridicule. The mol ion, however, for printing 
the report was carried, on a divi'^ion, hy a majority of 61 to 
31. 'I'lie Irisii Tithe Bill, the Foreign Knlistment Repeal 
Bill, and the South Australian C’ol<»ni7ution Bill, were all 
afterwards read a third tune and passed. I'he first -men- 
tioned measure was warmly o])pos(‘d l)y Mi. SUaw. and 
other honouiiihle memberh hut thev did not divide the 
House. 

On the r*ih, several l>ills winch had pa-sed the (‘omnioii^ 

Were bnueght up, and read a lirst time iii ihr House fA 
l.ords. The Marquis of Westmm^ter deferred till next 
session his nudion for abolhlimg tlie piac'tiee of voting hv 
[iroxies. In the House of (.diumoii>. tlie ('u.'<toins' Bill, 
the As'f'sseii Tax Relief Bill, and the Beer Act Ameml- 
nienl Bill. all read a tliiid time and passed; and on 
till' inotii.n of Ijird Altherp, it w i'. ri’^oUed that a e o)- 
ferenee should lie luid willi tlie Louis on tlie suhjeet of the 
cliui^f' m the Count) Coiouei s’ Bill, e<i!uututing the coro- 
ner .s court au open eouit, wlneii their lordshipa had strie h 
out. The Lords, Imwevev, adlioied to their ameiuhncnl ; 
on wlii( h the Comm ai" declined to puhs the bill, which is 
accordinglv lost. 

Ill the House of Louis, ou the 7th, the rcjiorl on the P(^or 
Laws Aiiundnieiif Bill vvivs hioughl iiji and agreed to. In 

the Coiumons, Lord AUhorp pre.scnled a message from hi^ , m Spam, to disaj)p''ini, for a time, ihe hopes of tranquillity 
jM,i|esi\, rt'eoiTunending that mea^m•es should he taken to ] in that eountrv — iliat to these events he would, in concert 
enahle the jiroprietois of estates m Ireland, furhuted hv | vvith his alius, give his most serious attention — that the 


tni neainy two o'clock hi |im|Mrvrag. The mult was the 
rejection of the meui^ ^ of 189 to 122. Of 

nie peera prasent, 51 hifl, atld 85 against h. 

Lord Kllenborough^ who Ibd^^flib ejMpeeitoi, deckr^ in his 
speech, that hacf ministers adheiM to ihe measure in the 
in which it was origthidly bhmgH ibrwaiSl, it would 
have received the support of himself and his The 

circtnustances which had led to the lAodffleatiUn ofTthe plan 
appear to have been partly the chan^ jn ^ olivet 
occasioned by the secession of Mr. Stanley and hm iHeuds 
and the subHfquRnt retirement of Earl Orey, mi partly 
a proposition made to ibe government by a powe i fcf body 
of the Irish hindh)rds. In the Commons this my^t^'Lords 
amendments on the Poor-Law Bill were agreed to# after 
which the House adjourned to Wednesday. 

The Lords met ftn the 12th, wdien, among other mem^B 
which were advanced a stage, the South Austr&Tian^C^O- 
Tiizatmn Bill w as carried through committee. Ou theftll* 
lowing day, the report was agreed to, and their Lofdshj^n^ 
after a conrt*roncc with the Commons, also 
the rectoratioii of the clause (the 18th) of tlie jPopt^ljIV 
Amendment Bill, providing for the admission of cUssm* 
ting minister^ into workhouses, which they had fottatitfyrn, 
struck out. 

On the 1 Jth, after several hills (among others ftiut fiv 
the Colonization of Southern Australia) had been rCBd % 
third time h\ their Lordships, and passed, the Lord Ohm* 
cellor hroughl in a hill for reforming the mode in whicit tbo 
apjMdlute jurisdiclion of the House has been heretofore ex- 
c!c i'C'l Of this hill, which was read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed, we sliall take an eaily opportunity of 
giving an iicfount. In the House of Commons, the Lordk* 
aim iidmeiils U» the South Australian Bill, and to the ^er 
Bill, were agreed to: although Mr. Hume divddcd the 
II Olive on tlie clause which had heea introduced into the 
hitter, giving c-uivtablcs the power of visiting beer-houses 
at all hal;l^. The clause w as carried by a majoiity of 20 
to 12. 

On FiuViv the loth, his Majesty came in slate to the 
H om-c of L 'lds, and delivered a speech, in which he stated 
that he fontir.iied to receive from all foreign iimvcrs. assur- 
p.nro i f tl'.eii- fr. udl) di^posiUen— that he had still to lament 
the continued postponement of a final adjustment bctw‘ecn 
ILflland and Belgium- that ho had derived the mos't sin- 
cere .iiul hv ely satisfaction from tlie termination of the civil 
W’di* in P'>rtuga1, and that he rejoiced Tb think that the 
quadripartite treaty had mate rial lyoontnbutod to produce 
that happy result — that events had, however, since occurred 


attainder, ami vvlieir llic rc\ ei won or attainder isvesU'din ihe 
Crown, to bar .such reversion or at t, under. The Bribery 
at Elections' Bill, and the Roman ('athohe Marriage 
Bill wore withdrawn ; the former, on the ground Uiat the 
iiltcrations made in it by the Lords were too extensive to be 
taken mlo consideration at tlial late period of the session ; 
aud the lattiW, in order that a more complete measure, 
iiududing all desenpfions of dissimter?., might be introduced 
next scr,sioii. The Lords ameiuhnents on the Capital 
. Punishments’ Bill were agreed to. Loid John Russell then 
made (he motmu already noticed, re-specting the several 
horouglns in which corrupt practices are alleged to have 
taken place, A diviMuii took iilace on that respecting 
Wurvviek, wdion the numbers were, 67 for tlie motion, and 
3 S again.st it. 

On the «th, tlie bastardy clauses, in the P.x)r Laws 
Amendment Bill, underwent another tmple discussion in 
4ho House of Loris, on a motion of the Bishop of Exeter 
dor their removal from the bill, whudi hod previously been 
-read u third time by a majority of 45 to 15. • When the 
/House again divided on the Bishop of Extor'a motion, the 
numbers appeared to ho, fur the motion, 71, including 31 
.proxies; and against it, 82, including 40 proxies. An 
(Biuiendment was atlervvards introduced into tlio bill, on the 
.motion of the Duke of Wellington, giving the paxudi a claim 
tUpon tile putative father of a bastard ^ild, to the extent 
e^lained in a previous page in our abstmet of -the act The 
bill was then passed* No husineaa of inii>ortanGe was tnuis- 
actod this evening in the House of Qomi^iiSt 

OitijMonday ths Uth,^ the seooad reodte .of thalrish 
Tithfl^'Shlbwi moved in Haute Vistoimt 

:MeU)oumtf aiid guvu jdse to. a debate mick veuipmtmted 


give 

peace of Turkey remairuid undisturbwl, and that he trusted 
no ctvciU w'ould happen in tliat quarter to interrupt the trsn** 
quilhly of Eunpe. El is Majesty then, adverting to domestic 
qiie.slions, observed that ho had had much satisfaction in 
giving his assent to tha^act for the amendment and better ad- 
ministnnion of the poor-laws, and that it would be his duty 
to provide, that the authority necessLirilv’ vested in the com- 
missioners shviuld be c.xercised with temperance and caution. 
The establishment of the new central criminal court, he 
truated, ^ould improve the admimstMtion of justice withia 
thd populous sphere of its jurisdiction, and afford a useful 
exanipio to every other part of (be kingdom. To the^- 
poriant subject of our jurisprudence, and of our rauUsBipil 
corporations/' pmcceded his Majesl), ** your atjcntiaifr Witt 
naturally be directed early in the next session/' 
thanked the Commons for the supplies, he condtti^l^ iiB 
follows : — ” It gives me great satisfaction to b^Uf%|hilV 
in returning to your several counties, you will fludt 
Icnce of general tranquillity, aud of active indttil|Jf^M0inp 
all classes of society. 1 humbly hope that Ptf^MblNsewriU 
vouchsafe a continuance and increase of tho^^l 
and in any circumstances wbieh may arise; 1 thallj 
confidence oh yUUr zeal and ability ; and Ltasl saH^ 
you will inculcate and encourafto that obedicAmt.t 
and that observance of the duties of nligiBni an* 
which are the only secure fouudatioiis m -j 
happiness of empiees." The Lord T' 
that tlie parliament vaa _ 

September ncfltk. •’ 
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SPAIN. 


Wb ijelated niis^f lut veti 


et myiterioiiB r^»app^ 


&n^ of pify Corlos in his native countiy. His proceedings 
since then have been reported in our own and the oon- 
tinentid newspapers in the most contradictory manner. 
Acoofdihg to one party, ho has been very successfuli whilst 
anoths]^ represents him as having failed in all his 
We have no very positive information firom the sdene of 
action to enable us to decide between the two ; but as oven 
his warmest partisans . cannot claim for him any decisive 
blow, or important progress, we are inclined to believe his 
expedition will prove a failure. If his presence was of any 
value to his cause among the insurgents in the northern 
provinces, or the mal-contents in the rest of the kingdom, it 
would have been felt and produced its ^ects at once. But 
he has dbw been in Spain nearly six weeks, and after some 
paltiy military operations, attended with little loss of life on 
both sides, matters seem to remain much as they wcrp before 
he went there. The great talent of the Doif appedfl’s to be 
ininaintaining the mystery of his ** whcreabont. when he 
was in Portugal, nobody but his immediate adherents knew 
for some months in what part of the kingdom he actually 
was, or whether he was not concealed within the Spanish 
frontier ; and since his last expedition, he has been equally 
happy in defying conjecture as to his precise places of abode. 
We need not therefore be surprised that some newspapers 
venture to say that be is at tins moment at Paris, and that 
others conjecture he has never been in Spain at all. For 
ourselves, we think wc may repeat an opinion we gave some 
six months back — that he is not a man likely to find his 
WAV to a throne through great diflicnlties. 

The cholera has been more active than Don Carlos. At 
its breaking out in Madrid, where its progress was at first 
fearihl, the ignorant and superstitious populace imagined 
that the public fountains had been poisoned by malignants, 
and rising most furiously in nearly every part of the city, 
destroyeef a number Of human lives. This ebullition is not 
the first of its kind by many, and, thanks to the popular 
ignorance in so many parts of the world, it is not likely to 
be the last. When the Spaniards held Lombardy and the 
kingdom of Naples. Jjlie plague visited those 


are the df ipy ^ 

hocatbm of tlm interior debU iitt its , 

facilitated by the t^Aotirces ^ich wifi wap|:iliCd to it wjp 
a prudent reser\*e, and a(W a profound examination,** 

An'enumeraiion of the various reforms which htw e alretw 
been made in different branches of the administration, is 
followed by a passage which ought to be constantly present 
to that party in Spain who would build a now Rome in B 
day. “ It cannot be concealed from your circumspection 
and prudence, that it is not possible to remedy in a few 
months the accumulated evils of manj ages; and that thp 
very desire of man to operate wiiat belongs to time, has 
frcHiuently led to a bad issue, and compiomised tJto welfans 
of nations. The Royat statute has provided the cement — it 
belongs to you, illustrious peers and signors deputies, to 
concur that the edifice shall rise with that regularity an4 . 
‘concert which are the only guarantee of stability ontd irijqh' 
ness." 

Contemporary with the meeting of the Cortes was the 
detection of an ultra-liberal conspiracy in Madrid, atTortosa, 
and A*alencia, in which Palafox, the colebrated defender of 
Zaragossa (who had been created Duke of Zaragossa only a 
few days before). Van llulen, who seems to be half Spa- 
niard and half Belgian, Alpuente, and some ot. er^ well- 
known individuals were implicated. The object of this plot 
is said to have been the substitution of the essentially de- 
mocratic Cortes of 1 h‘20. for that now eslahlishcd. As it 
appears, however, that several of the leaders arrested have 
been already set at liberty, we may conclude that the asso- 
ciation was neither so dangerous nor so lawless as had been 
supposed by the Queen Rogonl's cabinet. 

Both chambers of the Cortes have been much occupied 
since their assembling by the subjeiitof the foreign relations 
t)f the country. M. Martinez de la Rosa bus given in ex- 
planatory documents, consisting chiefiy of the new treaty 
with the United States of America, fixing at 1 ‘2,000,000 
reals the compensation due by Spain to that power for 
iniuries indicted on her shipping and meri handise during 
th^.French occupation, and tno prevalence in Spain of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees ; the late quadruple alliance treafy ; 
the diplomatic notes addressed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Spanish ambassadors at Vienna, Berlin, and 
St. Potersburgh, on the bubjoct of the delay on the part uf 


le plague visited those countries, 

and propa- ^ 

the Wtliem powers in acknowlctl(iiiiK the young 

— 1 **^ X... noefirAroiis Dowdcrs in the lui^^nd the ^ *^«U)r.cthcr with a like note addressed to the 

nany Spaniards were queen, Isabella; lo,., -.0.41 


STtea it iiy scattering pestiferous powders in the ^ 
STconsequLco of this belief a good many Spaniards 


murdered. BuCthis, to be sure, was some two centuries 
ago. In the present instance, however, considering the 
character the Spanish populace has borne, there is some- 
2[r»mwtab?e in the choice of their victims, who seem 
all to have been monks and priests. Several monasteries 
were broken open, and altogether about seventy 
said to have perished by this madness. These riots lasted 
from the l7tli to the I9tli of July. _ 

Notwithstanding her dread ol the cholera and the 
dUturbances, which was by no 

princess, the Queen Regent came to '“‘A* '® 

Cortes, as newly constituted, assembled on the 124 th of July, 
the day previously appointed by a royal decree. 

Her owning speech was long, circurastant^ial, and on the 
whole satufactorv. The drawbacks wore the continuance 
of civil war, and the financial dillicultics ol the 

In announcing the amicable relations existing betwwn 
her and her allies, the French and English kings, and the 

answered in litat manner to the amicable disposition of the 
sZilh .^Ainlvbul althongh none of them have mam- 
rtf ilAflirA of interforinc in our doracBtic 


queen, vaairtu**, — . .‘ •av 

pope's nuncio at Madrid. ‘‘-also been cngagoil it; Cxa- 


facts that were ?ot already well known and 


arguments that are the least likely to make any hnpessioa 


r CarMfaction, or affect in any way the quesUon now 
between the infant Queen and the 1 iclendcr. 


,v.fMted«vy'intention or desire of interfering 

concerns, some have delayed, to this mommit, 

nition of my daughter as Queen of Spam. The laws ot the 

monarchy Le raised her to the 

tion sustains Iier— reason and time will render due horn g 


on 1 


at issue 


to the conservative principle 9f 

Alter congratulating herself on tri^^fl^el^ 
array, the Regent dwelt on the necessity of B pruden 
severe ^noray, adding, _ . „ 

“ PiSfecity— the intervention of the Cortes in all matter 
B, and in the imposition of contributions, will con- 
f a short time to the desired term of equalizinc we 
i^urces of the nation with its necessities. This 
' better ^ founded, as it will be sustained by on 
1 0 / the toholefireign debt^ comfpUible ttriih imr I t am «nm 
|kkt(ppoi$ed by frankness and good faith, whiten | tuatidt of 


FRANCE. 

Thb session of the French Chaml«rs was opened 

3l8t of July, by the King m person. In ^ 

Philippe praised the liberal and moderate poll y P y 
iSs Chambers, and re.ioiced that the nauonal cauw 
has been uniformly supxessful seS 

criminal attempts against it._^Ae efleet^of f.* werc^^een 



i; the increasing pr^ntl of ” 

the affaire of the peninsula, he said. The internal 
sions of Portugal are over. I have entered .«tth the Kin^ 


and the Queen of 

Portugal, into a WyS^hw alreadyj_j^_uce4^^^^ 


of Great Britain, the Queen of Spain, 




e&, which 




■im 

litiog, Mierted/^rith emphasis that •v^ 'Qiilig pro- 
that the peace of Eurcm will not be disturbol • 

Tha ep^ch had a favourable effect bu the Bcturae^ 

There is, however, no appearance for the preaent of an^ 
reduction in the immense standing army of Frjmce, and the 
' activity In the dock-yards and arsenal of Toulpn still pre- 
vails* A small squ^ron, consisting of two frif^ates and a 
*hrtff, has-been sent to cruise off the northern coast of Spain, 
ana it is said th^ large squadron for the Levant is in readi- 
ness* « 

Little ottkOf business has been done in the Chambers, 
except in the Deputies the verification of the election of its 
membejgl, the nomination of its president and vice-preiimnt, 
ai^ by both, the voting of the usual address in reply to the 
Kilim'S Bpoech. On Saturday the IGth of August, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the return of the deputation that 
Lad been to present the address to the King, his Majesty's 
reply was read, and then the Minister of the Interior an- 
nounced, from a royal ordon nance, that the Chambers were 
prorogued till the 29th of December next. 

It ap|)cars that it is impossible to keep together at this 
season of the year a number of deputies setlicient to form 
a Chamber. The period fixed for their re-asscmbling is, 
Lo\vp\cr, later than was expected. 

Many newspaper writers both in France and England 
attach great importance to the naiurc«of the deputies’ ad- 
dress, wliich, by some of them, is considered as equivalent 
to a vote of censure on Jho ministry, and betokening a cer- 
tain change in the cahiuet. These, howe\i;r, are rather spe- 
culations than facts. A more pleasing conjecture, and one | 
which, if verified, w ill be of immediate advantage to the now 
allied countries, is, that in the C’hamber of Deputies returned i 
by the last election, there will be a inajoritv of members in 
favour of the free-trade system, oral least a nearer approach 
to it than is acknowledged at prc.sent. 

In a great many of the assemblies called ComeiU Gene- 
rmn\ resolutions have been already adopted entreating the 
government to employ it.self senously, and without loss of 
time, to a revision of the Custom-House laws and tiu-iff, 
with a View’ to a reduction of duties, and an entire removal 
tif prohihilions on foreign commodities. The Minister of 
Commerce bus announced that he is preparing important 
modification:;. 
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PORTUGAL. 


Don Pkdro is said to he pursuing a rigid plan of economy, 
reducing not only the army .'and navy estimates, but re- 
trenching the expenditure of the iWyal bous<jhold* 

Without taking into consideration the verv* near approach 
of the meeting of the Corte.s of the nation, the Regent, who 
likes to do every thing himself, and of himself, decreed, on 
the 23rd of July, that the circulation of paper money should 
be suppressed and a currency in specie established. 

According to Article I of this decree, ** Paper money shall 
-cease to be circulated after the 31 st day of August next. 
After that penod all payments shall be made in specie cur- 
rent in this kingdom.'’ 

By Article 2nd, from the 31 st of August all holders of 
paper money may receive, at a discount of twenty per cent. (!) 
its amount in specie, from the Lisbon bank. 

Articles 3 and 4 provide that the holders of paper money, 
who do not wibh to exchange it in the mode pointcnl out iii 
the foregoing artUde, may receive lYora the public Treasury 
bonds for the nominal value, which will be payable in speoio 
at the said Treasury within the first fortnight of the moiiUi 
of January, 1838, and will be received from the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1837, as current money for ary payments in the 
departments of the Public Treasury. In addition to these 
arrangements, the holders of paper .money are empowered lo 
take from the Treasury certificates for the full nominal 
value, payable in specie, within the space of one, two, three, 
four and five years, and the two first certificates will bo im- 
mediately receivable by government as current money in 
the sales of. ndtional property. (The property here alluded 
to is the obriflscated monastic property, which, os we hinted 
last month, hangs heavily on hand.) 

By Article 5. English sovereigns, from the iff August 
next, will current coin at th,e Vritte of 


and the dolfanv of Spaiii' 

^lue of ;870fets. 

^by Anipb ^), 

Mexican dottare^ are ^ 

Mint for Portugueie com, at^ ' 

Articles* . 

This decree, like that for the 
and like So many others, was {pereiv 
and hiS' favounto minister, Carvalqq. Stanom E, 
threshold of the constitution, the Regent h|M oonimu^ to 
act, to all intents and purposes, like an abaoljpte 
the nearer the inevitable meeting of ^ CorjU^ t 
proached, the more he has hurried to dispose of ' 
questions of government. 

Though his last measure is unexceptionable^ in 
stract, inasmuch as fixed and sound monetary sj 

t ireferablc to a .s)stem of hank notes, particularly m 
ike Portugal, where paper was ever lluctuating in, j 
still serious ohjcclions arc made to the sudden and US 
stitutional character of the provisions. The banlwri^\ I 
merchants, on wliose outstanding operations, wliich ' 

commenced under the old sjstem, the new measoro ^ 
operate retrospectively and most injuriously, are louijj. fia. .t, 
their complaints against it, and assert, with great r6|||0Uf ^ 
that It is illegal, both in itself and in its source, the pwfcrj. 
sional Regent Don Pedro ha\ing no faculty to enact > 

laws without the cunnirrcnce of the Cortes. But in 
same manner the monastic decree and twenty others 
illegal. 

iritelligenre has just reached England of the meeting of 
the Cortes. The Chambers were opened on the 1 5th of Au^^ty 
by Don l*edro, who delivered a very long speech OA 
occa'^ioii. After congratulating “the w'orthy peers bf the 
Jiingduni, and gentlemen deputies of the Portuguese nation/* 
on the arrival of “ the day of glory and happinesi,” he wemt 
into a very unnecessary history of hia royal riAu— hla 
efforts in favour of a constitution, aml^ his abdication of the 
throne of l^)rLVlgal in favoug of his daughter. This was fol- 
lowed b> abu^e of the AbsolutisU, whom he a^des “a re- 
bellious and fanatic faction ; and of Don whom he 

calls “ an ungrateful and dJbgeneral© brother. ’ He then 
descrilicd his own glorious exertions in council and on the 
field of battle, and his final miraculous metem. In Eluding 
to thc^means bv wliich he found money for his expedition, he 
said, “ I must not omit to state that the pecuniary resources, 
as indispensable as difficult to lie obtained, ware procured by 
a singular contract, in which the success of the enterprise 
was the only pledge, my signature tlie only surety. The 
zeal and the confidence of the party whksji ^ve,^and that 
which received, were equally frank and unljimted." 

In speaking ol the foreign relations of the country, be 
that the Queen's goveniment has been formally recognised 
by England, France, Spain, Sweden, Bclpum, and Den- 
mark ; — that ail other nations are at peace witli it ; — and that 
he expected, from their justice, poljpy, and good faith, a speedy 
re-establishment of the ties which formerly united them 
with Portugal. He named none of the northern pow’ers that * 

. have as yet withheld their recognition of Donna Maria ; but 
1 with respect to the Papal government he was more explicit, 

“ The court of Rome,” ho said, “ will certainly not be the 
last in taking so just and wholesome a resolution {the 
recogmiion), since we boost of not being the last to 
and venerate in its head the common Father of the Faim- 
ful and the centre of Catholic unity, to show we are m- 
dis^tolubl}' united by the sacred bonds of faith and religioip* 
Among his “ many and very important measures^ ’ ^ 
took credit to himself for having given a new form 
judicial powder, and to the public administration in iti 
cut branches— for having organized the army W * 

erected Lisbon and Oporto into free ports, and , 

regulations for the extension, liberty , and security , 

and for having suppressed “ all the families and 
of religions of every denomination and oraer, 
head ho was sufficiently vehement. He “ Thasa 
blisbments, considered with respect, to reli|^qp] 
alienated from the primitive spirit of their i 
almost exclusively governed by love of Ji* 
worldly interests which they professed to 
sidered in a political point of>vioWi .tli 
tionalized bodies,. indimrent 

their fellow-citizens, or 

tyrannical and 

cooitderation^ iliviaufiL 044 
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danfai^ lis it. 

wa« sec^ Portugal o^^s. in a gr»U;de^’©o,4l^^vite whioh^ 
it ima just e^p^taaced. T^ra ««« indeed, the indiYi' 
dudl membera hot»)urable but rare cxceptioM^''* 

After alludirg to the peine taken to establish and increase 
^lihe public credit, —the result of which, lie says, is that ** the 
x>{^iUirs of the state have been paid both in and out of the 
kingdoTn, with the most scrupulous punctuality ; wid the 
Queens' government has acquired a rospectable name on 
the Exchanges of Eiiroiie, being equal in this point to the 
most prosperous and paoifle nations — lie said a very few 
words about the paper currency, which is to bo extinguished 
by his recent decree. 

After some further remaiks about the assiduous and 
important labours his government had been employed in, 
he came to what he styled “ the two pi;jncipal objects winch 
now call for, in preference, the attention of the Cortes*" and , 
which he recommended to their zeal. The first of these 
olgaote was put in the form of a query, and was this — 

“ Whether the regency ought or ought jiot to be con 
tinued during the remainder of the Queeifs minority ? " 
second object was — 

“To take tli© proper steps that her Majesty may marry 
some foreign prince." 

He said he expected that the Cortes, \iith their coiisum- 
mafo wisdom and prudence, would ‘‘dchheralc and decide 
upon both points with the discretion winch may be expected 
from the union of so much knowledge, and the liiippy asso- 
ciation of the most csliriiahle virlues." 

Towards theeixl of his speech he alluded to the ro-appear- 
anco of Don Curios in Spain—an event that would render 
necessary the maintenance of a stronger army than Unit 
contemplated for a time of peace. 

In concluding, ho recommended to the attention of the 
Cortes a great variety of subjects, among which ai e " Laws re- 
gulating the liberty of the press and the responsibility of the 
ministers and public officers “ the organization of public 
instruction in all its branches the “pious and charitable 
establishments,’' and “laws for the protection and promotion 
of manufactures, commerce and arts, and of agriculture, 
which is the queen of them all." 

The number of peers admitted into the Upper Chamber 
seems to bo only fourteen, as no more could he found who had 
not acknowledged Don Miguel as King, or who could btvheld 
by the present Regent as noblemen imbued with the spirit of 
constitutionalisitt; But even this small body did not meet 
entire. According to the correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ only 
ten out of the fourteen were present on this solemn occasion. 
The correspondent of the * Morning Herald ’ says there were 
eleven. In the Lower Chamber only fifty deputies met ! 
We certainly should have expected a fuller attendance in 
the latter case at least, and lla^e been amused at the rea- 
sons assigned for the absence of so many members. The 
news-collector fur the ‘ Times ’ says, plainly, “ The reason 
in both cases, that all of them did not attend, is .simply this, 
their robes and court suits were not yet finished by their 
respective tailors." The ‘ Morning Herald's ' “ own cor- 
respondent ’’ gives precisely the same reason, only being a 
more ambitious writer ho expresses it in finer words, and 
lays the blame on other artisans besides the worshipful 
tailors of Lisbon. 


SYIHA 

IfriimiiBCTiowfl, {>fovoked^ it is aoid, hf tbt^tapaeHy and 
severity of Mehemet Ali's government, have broken out in 
this country. The Syrians pretty generally received librahini 
Pasha and the Egyptian army as liberators when they foist 
advanced to drive the Turkish pashas from their territory, 
but it is pfrobablo that by this time many of them may hato 
regretted the change of an oppressive, but a wavering and 
indolent government, for one whose policy may be somewhat 
more enlightened, but whose oppression is systematizod and 
constant in its operation. Ihralum himself seems to have 
coininitlcd the mistake of irrituling, by hiis^unifurmity of 
plan and government, that singular, half-Chriitian mid 
half-Mussulman, half-independent and lialf-tributary race, 
the Druses of Mount Lebanon, wliom the Turkish^iasbas, 
knowing how little was to he gained by hostile conAfoli 
with them, generally left undisturbed in their mountaitMffo 
the enjoyment of certain exclusive privileges and immu- 
nities. The Druses are a fierce and warlike people, but 
from their numbers, their want of organization and military 
discipline, we question whether they arc equal to the task, 
which some writers now confidently give ilicm, of driving 
Ibrahim Pasha out of S> ria. Tliis commander may derive a 
sort of f)rfsli"e from his name. Another Ibrahim Pasha, 
acting for Sultan Araurath 111., fully succeeded in repressing 
the Druses, who at that liino (towaitls the end of the six- 
teenth century) had d(*scended from their mountains, and 
fallen on the plains o'’ Syria. 

Some reports we have seen in the newspapers, stating that 
part of the Egyptian army has sustained some reverses at 
the hands of the Druses, in the mountain-passes of the 
country, between Jerusalem and Nablous, may bo correct 
enough, but w'e can scarcely credit the assumptions that 
the same victorious general and army that so lately marched 
from St. Jean d Acre to the neighbourluHid of Constanti- 
nople, are on the point of being disposs'issed of Syria almost 
by a single blow. 

Indeetl, what bears the character of an official document, 
has appeared at Ah'x.nndria, of a date almost as recent as 
the letters from (ainstantinople, announcing Ibrahim’s cri- 
tical position ; and, counting ilie distance, intelligence from 
Syria must always be se\eral days later in reaching the 
Turkish capital than Alexaiulriii. 

The document IS in I be form of a circular addressed to 
the consuls of the did'ercnt Einopean powers in Kg) pt, and 
it bears llie signature ol Ihighos Joussuutl', the minister and 
drogoman of Mehemi't Ah. It is dated, Alexandria, 25lh 
P'afar (the of Fafar, or Saphar, corresponds to our 

4tli of August). The following are the important para- 
graplis : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I hasten to communicate to you the con- 
tents of a letter received ft*om Ihrahim Pasha, dated 17th 
Fafar, ]2')0 (of the Hegira), the original of which was sent 
to Jaffa, but a copy of it reached the repivscnt alive of the 
viceroy to-day by a courier from DamajMus. 

“ The chiefs and inhabitants of the mountains of Nablous, 
Jerusalem, and Djebil Kluilib, have come to implore pardon. 
The grac.e which they have asked has been grunted to them ; 
their submission, as on former occasions, received, and they 
have all returned to their homes." 


CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


>July 11. — ^Tul«, one of the largest, bandsonicst, and nnost popii- 
ioae ])rovmcial xapitais of Russia, was this day desolatid by a 
draodiiul eonfiagratioii, whidi bruku out in a privutu house. Niue 
churches, six huudred and seventy private building.s, ttie wouduii 
dweUing-houscH of the numerous masters and workmen of the cele- 
brated manufactory of utuik, the tallow luagaziuos, the fish market, 
and the butchers' market, were in a short time reduced to nslies. 

— About the same period a destrirctive fire broke out at Mos- 
cow. It began in a private house, aud taking the direction of the 
wind, jcommuaicated to three hundred others, which, l>ciiig budt of 
wood, ware mpeedily consumed. Some buildings of stone were also 
destroyed. The damage is estimated at several mill ions of roubles. 
[Russian towns are built of such combustible luatorials, that the 
wonder is^at suck fires are not more frequont.^ . 

— IPm® well ‘dinner, given to General at the Albion, 
WM fended by all the princi(ial Spaniards in I^don. Don Au- 
gustin Arguelles WMia«he chair, who passed a most eloqiieut and 
vdlLdaierfed eulogium nu the past servicet of Qjtneral Mins^ and 
gaxaa Wttiaiit sketchiol ihu good he might yet, confer ou his oimii- 


try. None of the toasts excited greater enthuslusm than “ A close 
and an eternal alliance between England, Spain, aud Portugal.’* 
‘27. — Karl Bathurst died ut his house in London. He was Colo- 
nial Secretary for several jears subsequently to 18‘2-l. Tho Order 
of the Garter, which he held, has been given to the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

— Upwards of six huudred vessels (exclusive of boats) passed 
Greenwich Hospital, bound to the port of London, 

29.— In consequence of the explosion of a steam carriage three 
miles from Glasgow, thirteen ])ersi)ns were more or less hurt; one 
of whom died from coucussiuii of the brain, aud another from frac- 
ture of the tliigh. 

Angust 1. — A public dinner was given ’at ^he Froomason’i 
Tavern, to celebrate the termination of slavery /throughout the 
British colonial possessions. The Earl of MiUgrave, the late 
governor qf Jamaica, was in the ^air, and the most active public 
supporters of emancipation were pyesent^ os were also several geo- 
tluineo of colour from the^Weat In^iee* The diisentera ^nerolly 
throqghuut the coimtiy Cttlebr4tiid the^Mmd event iu thou ieveral 
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At Hall tLi fiTkl Jtoiit ^.tlie fiistimoiiwl 

Th« blind rtina Kthvnrdi, ctld lha other imtiMt eonmcoed in 
tn« remmablu nffair with Mr. Gw, were thie .day brouffht tm 
^1'® Mi(l«lle«ex seNttiune. The tiial lMik<iWiliir« 
teen uoum, and to(niinii(« 4 l ui the delivery of tlie fulluwiug vcrutcU 
5 .f l^ilwaidf^^^nltyrof coiu})inng to iinpriituu 

^ r. Ciw sonteneg, »wo yeugi' impunouinuut iu Peti-r 

, i-iacasauyne, j^uilty ul' a commnu .issanlt — hix monthe’ iiT»pri«on- 
jnent. Jen miali \^’^et*dull, , guilty of conKpirin^ to iiiiprisoii Mr. 

, In e— twelve mouths* impriionmvnt in ihe House of Correction. 

^ C.inninj^ — ji^ot guilty. Sfihseqiiently a (jnestioii at law was 

^iSed belwi'on the^chairman of the sessions and the governor of 
Wewgafe, wholfefused to receive Kdwards into the orison on the 

order of tbifrinaKistrato. j* 

f the -yiciiuty of Tlirniinghara this evening, the whole line 

o^lw ;|Utrni'iKe roiuls was inumlated with tlio waters ; and the 

?f2?!*^rpV hinds presented the ap{tearance of oiie"‘vast I dfclaratun ; hu* wi ^vitiral, all extenshe building opcr^ 01 pi 4 Kl*i^ 

_“*** ' vallyys the Warwick -road were almost inipussahle, in [ at a stand in the metropolis. ^ ‘ 

19. IVIr. Ilancock'h steam-carriage, which ran between 
ville and Finshun -scjuare during part of last autumn, hat rMwMvdl 
its oia-ratu-ns ofi y\e san^e road, and will now continue % 
regiihiily hetwten SlonrfieMs and Paddington. The carrllfl* w' 
caj..ihle of earning ten or twelve passengers, betidm the^fimiDV 
rifpiired in its manngement. The rate of travelling, excluiltetif 
''toppngex. IS exaitly twelve miles an hour. Great crowds IW H f 
attracted to all j arts of the route which the steam-camage 

,,, . -p, — -• u,.j„iiiui^ witness us perf rmance, ami great umnbirs went away 

iirwick, the mrnitiire ot the first HcKirs of the houses U'twecMi the ! pointed at iiui l emg aide to ohtain a seat in it. Mr. Hancool^l0« 

^ ^*1... turnpike-gHte was to he seen tlo.itiiig m j st.itid tlut it was rather his o)»ji ct to show ihe public th^ 'tlUBy 


. 1 impassable, in 

conse({uuncc ot ihe lieighl to winch the fluod had risen ; the water, 
Jii instances, rushing through the interior of the carriages, 

to the no little annoy mice of the numerous passengers who were on 
tir way to tlie Warwiik assizes. Hetwoen Rowington and 
ilatfon the road was still more completely inundated. The fields, 
Jit common with the tumpike road, were for some miles completely 
deluged ; and the corn-erops, to the seri.ms loss of the furmin-s, 
cntiicly laid waste. Near Radturd a whole cron of turnips W'as 
waslierl into a neighU-uring wheat field. At Saitsford, adjoining 


to a Urge lioalM or §bfd .oi ihe JvUtttilty of the yard, filled with 
pitch, tar, eoi^dage^ and other itiflammahU lUAirrialt, In less thoa^ 
ten mioutee UM.whoUlpto>t A new ahip, on which 

5000/. had been e^iwndeil, IfLy^fE^tfM^tiemioQpidtthe shed, and 
the ilames reached it, but werir iuMued Ivy the eocluca, though 
badly siipjdted with water, before any consickiabU injury was dou<^ 
to the vessel, liefiirc one o'clock all ctonij^r of further muebief' 
wah removed ; but the fire was not wholly got under atitil Bfkt 
five o’clock on the following morning, 

18. This being the day apitointed by the meeter buiklere of tbe- 
metropolis to otter the declaration againtt Unkini to thetr men fur 
signature, meetings of the operatives were convened in all piutf of ^ 
the tow'll on S.itunlu} evening, when it was lenolved that tbjit 
men should fitch .iwa\ their tools early this morning. Ultf fWP— 
lotion was carried into efiect, and njiwards of 10,000 are ealcy i i ted 
to h.ive struck on the occasion. Many of the Epon, fiudjjjg Jh 
muKters film, have since returned to their work and sig 


down hy the flu id. At Keuilwortli, near the hndge. the w.iter rose asse.u-d to have Ueti lolly equal to that oi the best driveir hofte* 
to Ihe height ni the secoinl-floor wtnd.iws of the houses; iinJenl. ’ coach 
e counln peojde from the higlier part of the countri st.iV th.it aJ -D There wai a general strike this morning among the arti^ont 
mure empeNtuous or destructive storm hiiM not occuned in the me- ; ctnj h-yed hy Government. All of them were o^rra employment 
i *^**'*”“*^^'<*‘* ^1 *be tempest, the coada, from »f they would sign a declaration that they did not Udong to any 

n ^ upl»er material having heen waslicd offhy tho heiivi- I Union. Only a very small number signed, and the rest have re- 

** , lil^^ the il y ch.uimd of a river covered i hnquished then work, 


with wlnlc pebbles ; ..nd, from tlie ruggedneKs of the surface, in 
soniepl.icis were ahsoluteli unsafe fur the tiaa-l of hordes. This 
IS merelj a .specimeu of the effects of the flood m the midland 
comities. At the vdligo of (iIo«,sop, near Manchester, sum*' lives 
were I. sf on tile ei casiou ; and the total of the losSvs sustained m 
the Olossop Dale is computed at 2^' OdO/. 

* Chester us«-izes. two men, named Garsi !o ami 

Mos ey „u!.ded for the mi rdei* of Mr. Thomas Ashton, on 

the dd oi Ju'UMrv, IS31. Themunleied person vv is muia’/erof a 
Will at the period when tliere was a di^jiute tietwecii the masters 
nml men at Weriuth. lie was killed hy a shot while p.iSMiig 
tlirotigli ,i l,i„o oil )i:s way to the mill ‘The principal witness 
again.st the piiHoners was tliu hrolher i.f IMosK v, who was himself 
a paitv 11 the iiuirih r. hut was admitted king’s evuh-nce against 
the others. It fransjtired on the tri.il th,it the prisoners h.ad 
no personal i.l-will m Mr. .Uhlon, but had undeit.iken the iiss.issi- 
nati .ii ill cooMdera'ion of receiving 3/. fis. SJ each— ten pound- fi.r 
the three— from tin- Trailes* Union, to which Mr. Ashton had Ih»- 
conie obiiovuuis, Tlie prisoners were found guilty, and sentenced 
to dentil ; hut liave nttl yrt he* n executed in consequence of a dis- 
piilH hetwiMMi the '‘henlfs of the county and those of the city of 
Chester, each party oudending that the iliitv devolved on the other 
ot sotMiig the sentence earned mto effect, ‘Meanwhile Scholefield. 
ho mail clisrged with having paid the money for the murder, hiiK 
eeii appielunided. and inqinrieB are in progress which it u hoped 
Wiil still fiiith. r elucidate tins most utiocious affair. 

». A he fmmdatiiin-stone of u new receiving-house of the RoyM 
Iljiinane Society was laid hy the Duke of VN tdliiigtun, la Iljde- 

11. At the Iwancashire .Assizes, a Mr. Driver obtained 500/ 
damages for the injuries sustained hy the overturning of a raaifi 
coach, the horses belonging to which had started away in the ab- 
sence ot the coDclim.m, who had got down m the dom of an iim 
without leaving any person in charge of the horaew. 

10. General Sir John Doyle, K.G C.B.. died in his 78th year. 

— The Glasgow turn-out calico ].rinte's, after a iiino months* 
Struggle, have found it iheir interest at hist to vield to their em- 
^oyer.s, and take work at Whatever they can ohtain from them. 
Tins strike has cost the employed l;/,(!0(V! to siq'poit the idlers. 

^ 14. At Dublin, m the great circular room attached to the Man- 
sion Hoii.se, a mei-ting of about oOOO persons, consisting chiefly of 
Protestant nol'ility ami gentiy, was held for the purpose uf ex- 
pressing thoir^itfachmciit to tlie Kstablished riuirch, and thiir 
^leterminntiofl to face uU peril in its defence. The liird Mayor 
vas ill the thuir. ^ 

16. At about lialfipast ten o’clock this night a fire broke out at 
Liveijnol In tho^ard of Messrs. CUAe and sh^fauiklers. 

It appeiAi to have originated iu iliektov'S, afld.4fe ^ih« jil^cis wmm. 

ciutrairndfid by chipSi boatrdi^ iuid 4ry timbfifi it MMed I 


— Her Majesty the Queen Teturned to England from her visit 
to (fcrmauv, utid tliseiiibarked at VVoolwicb, where slie was vc- ‘ 
ceived i i the mi».st llatteTiiig manner by many thousand spectators 
who v.en* .i>.sonibled to witness ber disembarkatfim. 

There is this \ ear a great diminiPion of Irish labourers emploj-ed 
in g' tting in the Imrvest We trust with the* Globe,* that this 
augiws well fi*r the state of home labour in Ireland, while it re- 
stores to the Knglish lahiairer an advaatige of which he has for 
main \ ears past been dijinved. 

Scvir.d large seizurebof machinery, about to b&illegaily exported 
to Fruuce and Holland, have Wen recently mode by the rcveuuo 
c'fitcers, and it is hciiuviii that ihu practice baa berm corned on to 
a very large exieut. 

The ivi^ht Hon. Thomas Fr.inkland Lewis, John George Shaw 
Lefevre, l.sq , and (ieorge Nicholls, E>q.. have been ap|K>mled the 
Poor Law CummissioiKrs for Kng'.and and Wolea Mr. Chadwick 
has been iip,H>:nUii Secretary to the Ikard. 

R\imv \\ s. — The works of the Greenwich railway are more than 
half completed, th.e greatest difficulties connected with them having 
already been siirmuimted. The railway proceeds. acc(>rrling to 
the plan of Colonel l.aindtniinn, in an almost diiect line from 
Bexlej'-place. Greenwich, between the Kent road on the one side, 
and the river Thames on ihe other, and will terminate in the 
in' mediate vjcmity of St. Thomas’s Hospital, wheia the X.oadon 
entr.nice is to (qu-n ; the distance will I e nuidered two luilea 
shorter than it is byAhe present trad communicotit'n The grounds * 
through which the r.dlua} will jiass are ne.uly all occi 4 pu*d by 
market gardeners, ami lie so considerably U*lmv ihe level of the 
points of communication that it was necessary, in order to obtuii 
a plane, tu eiect a long train of arches in the intervening space OH 
whieli to form a carriage-way. They are being constructed upon 
a principle of great strength, and rmining at an elevation of 
or twenty feet above the surface of the earth, with a secure boitlO 
ment on either side. It is calculated that the carriagUa 
heaviest loading will perform the journey from Luiulon tOlC3l|(WQ(- 
wich 111 the short Fpace of ten nuimtcs or a quarter 
the foreign mads, by being hiiided at Greeftwich, alt • 

hour sooner in London. Besides the railway, tha Cdmpaay AW 
occupied in forming tw'o lines oi road from l^inAos to GtMwidv . 
running close to the base of the work, aud: fIMllei 
tliat ou the one side beiug intended for equeetriam^j^pUpiM 
carriages, &c. ; and that on < 1 *** irijh 

trees) for pedestrians. * ; 

The utmost activity prevailB among the be- 

tween Calais and l^urif, in eom|>tetiitf thii niirtqyiPljrii s isiliiaj 
between those in 00DaexiMi'iiiiM,tli!t Do?#r 

Company. ' j, ' v . 

A company ii in coofM ioi ibt nonifrnrtion of a 

roiteay from Unddn 3^ lU te w iateuded to be 
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COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER. 


September, 1834. 


through Romford, Brentirood, Ingatestooi ^helmifoid, Witham, 
Colcni»ter, Ipiwich, and Bury. 

Notice is given in the P&pen of an application to Parliament 
nest Session for a Bill authorising the formation of a railway from 
London to York, by ^ay of Bishop's Stortford, Cambridge, 
Peterborough, Stamford, 6rantham, Lincoln, Oainsborough, aud 
Sel^, with branches to Bury St. Edmund's, Thetford, Norwich, 
Notin^ham, Sheffield, Leeds, and Hull. This road, if formed, 
will bo from 300 to 400 miles iu length. 

The old ship the Discovery, in which Captain Cook sailed round 
the world, was some time since removed from Woolwich, and is 
now moored off* Deptford as a receiving ship for convicts. 

At the great annual sheep fair lately held at Brit ford, near Salis- 
bury, upwards of 80,000 sheep and lambs were sold ; lambs fetch- 
ing 30«., ewes 34s., and wethers 355. each. 

State of Trade in Lancashire, — The silk-weaving and dieiiig in 
towns ten miles round Manchester have r^itliin the last three 
weeks manifested a better prospect: hands aie now tally em- 
ploj^. Masters arc wanting weavers of all sorts. No alleiation 
in xhgvtages has taken place within the last eighteen months. The 
fancy or figured weavers can earn from 145. to I hr- per week, while 
the weavers of plain sarcenets cannot earn more than 10\. oi Hr. 
per week. The cotton liand-loom weavers at Oldham, Ashton, and 
other neighbouring towns are fully employed, but at iniserahly low 
WAgp8<; the liund-loom weavers c.innot earn on an average more 
•thandf. or 7s* per week. The cotton-spinning at Oldham, Boch- 
idaJe,,~and Heywoud, is very brisk; spinners can earn ‘JIa. jier 
week, hut on an average not more than "I'ls. per week ; power-loom 
'Weavers can earn from lOr. to llJ.r. per week, and some more The 
woollen trade at Kochdaleand IvosNeiidale is hnskei;; yet since last 
‘September a great number of hands have cuinmenced winking in 
cotton factories. The flannel business seems to he levivmg, hut 
WAges are low. Woollen weavers cannot earn moie than Da. or 
lOr. per week, and spinners ahont the same. 

Between the 15th and 31st ult. the number of deaths by cholera 
<at Madrid amounted to 5211. The cholera has hrokeii out with 
great violence at Gotteiihurg, in Sweden. 

There have been extensive conflagrations of the forests of Lithu- 
ama and the north of Prussia, which probably ha\e beeu caused 
by the very dry weather. 

Last month the Emperor of Russia gave a gold medal set iu 
diamonds, with the riband of St. Andrew, and a caftan ot honour, 
to the elder Sultan of Omsk, Lient.-Coloiiel Kunui Knldsciui (3iti 
dai Mendin, while he was at St. Petershurgh, as a rewaid tor his 
fidelity and attachment to the Russian throne ; he also ordered 
a stun of 5000 rubles to be paid him from th% imperial treasuiy. 
Another Sultan, fiulchar Suren, and scveial persons of inft^nur 
rank, received also gold medals and caftans of honour. 

Belgium, MonefAug. 17/^. — The trial of the persons implicated 
inlhe dii^raceful riot, and destruction and pillage of pioperty, that 
occurred at Brussels in the month of A])ril lust, has ended, to tlie 
great surprise of most people, in the acqiiittal of all the prisoners ; 
who, between actors dnd instigators, amounted to sevent} -seven. 
Two hundred and twenty-eight questions were read to the jury, 
who, after retiring for six hours, pronounced the accused not guilty 
on all and every the 288 questions. A subsciiption was opened at 
Mom, where the trial took place, to assist the prisoners set at liberty 
with the means of returning to Brussels. 

Poland, — The Frankfurt Gazette publishes a list of 4 ."j 0 Poles, 
whose property had been confiscated by the Russian Guvemineiit 
in the province of Wilna alone. The court-martial Mllmg in 
Warsaw had condemned to death the iivu members of the Polish 
Revolutionary jGovemment (including General Scrzynecki). The 
•onl^ one of the' five actually in Poland, however, is Vincent Nie- 
nojowaki. 

Poles iti Ameriea.^An American paper states that the greater 
part of the Poles who were taken to New York by an Austrian 
frigate have resolved to settle together in the interior of the coun- 
try. They intend not only to found a free colony for themselves, 
but to keep it open for their countrymen dis\>ersed in Euroiie, who 
may perhaps ho soon obliged to follow them. This plan is much 
approved; and they^have sent deputies to Washington, to peti- 
tion Congress to give them land and means to found a colony for 
themselves and their brethren. There is little doubt that their 
petition will be granted. 

United Statra.^'New York papers to the 1 7th of July have been 
received. During three successive nights the iuhabitsnts of that 
ept in alarm by the mob, inio proceeded to various acts 
^ )ue of which was the destruction of the house of Mr. 
lich they set fire to. The advocacy of the question of 
lute emancipation of the slaves ana their intermixture 
with the whites appears to have been the cause of this ferqsent 
among the populace. On Saturday, the llth oi riotous 

pi^eedings had':«ntirely ceased, and energetic m^^ures had been 
adopted by the civil and military authorities to prevent their lO- 
turn. ^ 

At moment, when the exportation of specie to the 


United Stales is w oljtctof much interest, the following statement 
may be useful:— * 

The importations of specie and bullion during (he year 
ending Sept. 30, 1833, beyond the exports, amounted 
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Increase of bullion and specie since Jan. 1, 1833 

The whole amount of specie in the country, previous to these 
importations, amouiiteil by estimation to 20,000,000 dollars. 
Credit was jiartially recovering, and the banks discounted short 
notes rather liberally ; but confidence was not sufficiently strong 
for transactions in long bms. Business is slowly improving, but 
freights at New York were still very dull. 

Canada. — Canada papers to the 4th of July state that the dum-* 
'her of emigrants which have arrived ut Quebec to the 28th of 
.lime lust amounted to 17,037. The cinigratiuii to the same pro- 
Miice ill 1833, was 10,390. 

Dupers to the 13th of .Inly last state that a grand oratorio, the 
first ever known in Cuiiuda, was announced for the 26th at Quebec, 
under the jiationage of the bishop and civil and military authori- 
ties ; the proceeds to be appropriated to the support ot the Emi- 
grant Society. A vessel, name unknown, with 280 passengers, from 
the west ol England, hud been cast away, and only seven saved. 

Jamaica. — By h>s Majesty’s packet Spiy, letters and papers have 
been received fiom Jamaica to the 30tli of .lime inclusive. At 
that period the colony was very tnnupiil. though some few affected 
to apprehend the roming of the 1st ot August, ap]i.ireiitly without 
cause. In consequence of ihe rejection of se\eial Bills by the 
Council and the Executive, the Ihnise of Assembly was pmrogvied 
on the 25th of June until the Ibllownig day" when, afier addresses 
and counter addresses to and Irom the House of Assembly and the 
Governor hud been made, the Bdls weiw reintrodnred in an 
s^mended foini, and were got through outlie 28th, the lliuisc being 
expected at the above dale to rise in a few davs. 

Sew South J1'<i/es . — The Sydney Gazette of the 13tl’ Febnmry 
says, “The Launceston papers contain the most alarming accounts 
of the state oi tliat part of Van Diemen’s Laud, from the almost 
daily outrages committed by armed Imsh-rangLrs. The miti.igt s 
of thesi* desperate banditti are not eunfinedto iiocturn il attacks on 
the lonely settlers, but are frequently committed ni the open day, 
and in populous places — even in the very town of Launceston. 
Armed robbers show themselves in the streets, walk into people's 
houses, tie the inmates to chairs or tables, and then delil>erutely 
bit down to regale themseUes in their presence! Whj, m tho 
worst days of hush -ranging here, we have had nothing like this; 
and yet, if the public journals at Launceston aie to be credited, 
the authorities seem to be all but quietly looking on." 

Sydney papers to the 4th of March mention that intelligence 
hud tieen received fiom Norfolk Island of another iimtinv , atteuded 
with the loss of several lives, in ih.ii betileinent. The mutiny 
took place on the 13rhof January. One hundred and seventy ol* 
the convicts engaged in it have been punished by being compelled 
to work 111 heavy chains. 

Penang. — It is stated, in accounts from IVnang, that a serious 
mutiny has taken place iu his Majesty's 41st Regiment, ut 
Moulemin. The grenadiers and light companies quit led their 
quarters with their arms and nmniunituni, and retired to the 
jungles in a state of oj>en revolt; where, it is said, they were 
surrounded by a regiment of native infantry, and taken into 
custody. 

The Indus. — Agra papers, of the 10th of March, state a 
report that Shah Shuja, the king of Cahul, hud offered to ojien the 
navigation of the Indus, on condition that the Company would 
assist him in his war with the Ameers of Sinde. 

Kuords, — Letters from Krzeroom bring intelligence, that a 
caravan, with G80 loads of goods, chiefly English, had, on 
its way to Persia, been plundered by a Koordish tribe. After a 
short, but bloody engugement, the travellers and the troops that 
escorted them, finding further resistance useless, took to flight. 
Four hundred and fifty loads wero taken by the enemy ; the want 
of beasts of burden obliged them to abandon the rest, 

Persia. — Accounts from this country mention, that the son of the 
late Prmce Royal Abbas Meerxa bos adopted as tuccesaor to 
his grandfather, the reigning monarch. This is deemed a favour- 
able settlement for Englislv interests. It was feared that a prince 
of an unfriendly family would have been selected. 


The Office of the Society is aM3, PaU^Mall EasU 
Clerk, Mr. John Martin. 
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THE COTTON TRADE. 

In soiiio proci'dinL: NuuiIkts of ‘The Compaiiion to flie 
Nc\ssp,»]KM’ ’ h!i\e arcounls of the pre^'ilt .State | 

of (hlloieiil hnmohe'. ol (hm* tnule und nutnul:icturo% priii- i 
r4)alU founded upon the ^ululTlmous eMdeiiee appended to i 
the Kepuii of liic Comuntti-<* of the Iloiwe ol (. ominous of 1 
th(‘ se>^ioti helore Iasi on M:inufa<*tares, Comuier*e, .and \ 

Nhippme. Our V'oiu ti'ontli Number eonlained an artnde 
on the Sluppin^^ Iiilc’est , Numlier Fifteen, one on tht 
lion M.iiiufaeiuro ; and Number Sixteen, one on the Hard- 
vare Trade. In the present paj^r ve shall endeiixour to 
present the .-^ubstanee id the most impel taut statements to 
be found in thee\idenee on the subjet t ol the C(/tlon Manu- 
laeturi*, now by far the ^leatest br.uu h ol nuUisti \ piose- 
ruted in this eouiitry. As in our former arlieh-s, we shall 
mail oui’sehes as we 1:0 alon^ of the iiifonnation afl’orded 
hv othe r auilioi'ities, wheneM-r that eoiUained 111 the Repoit 
ol the Coiiniiitlec ina> not he sullieieiill} lull 01 pieeisi*. 

The hislor\ of the eolton manufacture, mb'itstinjz as it 
Is, has been so oflen detailed, that h is prohahlv faniiltjir to 
near]) all our re:ulers, and we shall only therefore, for naire 
corn en lent reference, note down in their order Us pnneipal 
epochs. 

The spinning and ^leavinp of cotton, which appear to 
lia\e het:n known in the East from the remotest aijes, are 
supposed to have been for the first time practised in Europe 
ahonl the close of the fiftceiilh century. It was probably 
more than a hundred jeais later bclbie the inaiuilacture 
was iiitrodueed into England. The first mention that has 
been discovered of its existence at Manchester, its most 
not lent and still its principal scat, wcurs in a tract pub- 
lished in 11)41, the Treasure a/ Traffic, by Lewis Roberts, 
lloherls speaks of it as if it hud been for some time 
established umonij; the inhabitants of that town. Ue sa}s, 

they buy cotton-wool in l^ondon that oomes first from 
Cyprus mid Smyrna, und at home W'ork the same, and per- 
fect It into fustians, vermilions, dimities, and other such 
stuffs, and then return it to London, where the same is 
vented and sold, and not seldom sent into foreij^n parts, w ho 
Lave means at far easier terms to provid«? Ihemsclves of the 
said first materials." It is to bo observed that cothm 
fabrics, the produce of the looms of the Ea^t, had been 
known and in use in this eountry, as well as in other parts 
of Europe, long before this period, and we even find men- 
tion repoatedly made in ^ery ancient acts of parliamcnl 
and other writings of cottons ol domestic manufacture ; but 
these were really made of wool, and received the name ol 
('.ottons merely as being imitations of the foreign fabrics. 

The English coitommanufacture made very. Slow progress 
for more tUau a century after the time when Roberts wrote. 1 

VOL/II. [Willi A u CLOWK8,IVtBt«r, Duke Strett, LambtUi.] 


At the commencement of the last century the importation 
into the knigdrim of cotti)n-w()ol scarcely exceeded a millioil 
of pound- uniiflully. And down to about the year 1760# 
the nianulaef lire, if it could be called by that nnmef wai 
cntiicly can led on by weavers scattered over the country in 
cottager, who j)urchaM*d what wiKd the\ wanted each on his 
own account, pot it spun into thiead* by their w'ives and 
childicn, and plied tlieir looms oril\ during part of the 
the rest of wdiieli was spent in digging their gardens. 
Aliout 1 70 1). the system was begun by the Manchester roer- 
tliunt'.of di^ti ihui ing supplies of wool among the weavers 
l)y means of airi'iils, who travelled over the country foe 
th.it purpose at stated times. It is sanl, also, that it was not 
till ihis tunc that the 11\ -shuttle, which had been in use in 
till* woollen manufacture for more than twentv years, was 
intiMuueed into llic* weaving of cotton. Whenever the web 
Jr (‘\ceeded a vard in width, the proce.ss of weaving employed 
two jKisous, who, standing on opjKisitc sides of the loom* 
thiew ilie shuttle to one another. There cannot be a more 
striking evidence of the backward and languishing state in 
which the business was. 

But, in p -ml of fact, no goods entirely composed of cotton 
liad as vei been manufactured in England. In what were 
called cotton cloths, it was only the weft, or thread intro- 
duced tranversely by the shuttle, tliat was of cotton; the 
ifiigitudmal thread, or w'arp, was always of L’npii yani. It 
hvid mot been found possible to fe])in the cotton into tliread 
fiullu ieiilly hirong aud hard for the latter purpose. The 
spiiimiig, too, was entirely carried on by tlie diMaff and 
spindle ; the spinner drawing out only a single thread at a 
time. 

This was so slow a process that, insignificant as the ex- 
tent of the nianufacture was, considerable difficulty ap}^>ears 
I - 1 have been long felt by the weavers 111 procuring cotton- 
Ibieud in MilUcieiit (]uuntities. So early ns the year 1733, 
the ingenuity i»f a ]\lr AVjatt of Litchfield is stated Ui have 
been suece-sfullv exerted in obviating thi^ inconveniencts. 
He mventevl a luaehine for spinning many inieads at th# 
saim- tunc, wlucli be put up both at Bumingham and 
Nortlmmpton ; but liis speculation seems to have even- 
luallv faded, and his contrivance to have been forgotten. 
From late reseauhes it appi'ars that, in conjunction with a 
Mr. Paul, he took out a patent in ITJS for his invention, 
the prim iple of which was in fact the same with lliat maiijr 
}cars after proposed and put in jiractiee by Arkwright, 
namclv, the drawing out of the thread bv means of two suc- 
cessive pairs of rollers, revolving with diirercnt degrees of 
vclocily. In 1753, also, a Mr. Lawrence Eariishaw, of 
Mot tram in Cheshire, is said to have invented a machine for 
the same pur])Obe, which, however, he declined bringing 
into use, in the notion that it would deprive of their bread 
those who were then employed in spmuing cotton OD the 
distaff. 

Soon aficr the year 1 760, the manufacture of cotton 
cloths began to sliow a decided tendency to advance and 
extend itself. A demand for the goods sprung up both 
on the C'onlinent and in America, and con&iderabilo - 
quanlilics were exported to both these quarters. Thoailpply 
of thread obtaiiieil from the distaff became more and m OTO 
inadequate every day. At last, m 1767, the afilltimg- 
jeiiny, whieh at once enabled eight threads to be the 

same time by a single individual, was inventid by James'^ 
Hargraves, a carpenter of Blacklmm. It does^fet appear, 
however, that these machines were generally introduc^ for 
some time. Hargraves is^ S|id to nave been driven out of 
Lancashire by the popular opposition to bis invention, and 
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to have died at Nottingham in povert/, after having been 
obliged to abandon the prosecution of it. 

The contrivance of the spinning-jenny, however, was 
speedily followed by Arkwright's production of the greatly 
more important machine which, from water having been 
the power at first generally employed to set it in motion, he 
called the water framc, or throstle. Arkwright himtelf 
acknowledged that he had been preceded hy Hargraves in 
the spinning ol* cotton by machinery, but he claimed as his 
own the iiiiirh nioro ingenious method of spimiing a thread 
of any reijuired degree of fineness hy making the cotton pas< 
in succession through two pairs of rollers, the second pan- 
revolving three, four, five, or any other number of limes faster 
than the first. He described this as the principle of his in- 
vention. Whether or no he as aware that the same principle 
had been applied thirty years before ify Wyatt is doubtful. 
If he was aware of that fact, he seems to have been tin* only 
person of his day who knew it : for, although his claim to 
the invention of the apparatus m question jvas repeatedly 
contested in courts of justice and elsewliefc, and his patent 
was at last overthrown hy the verdict of a jury, who were 
induced to bidieve that the true inventor was a person of 
tlio name of Highs, or Hnyes, the name of Wyatt was never 
mentioned in the course of the eontroversy. It is only very 
recently that Wyatt's patent has been discovered. 

Arkwright took out his patent in 17t;‘J, and immediately, 
in conjunction with Mr. Need, erected his first mill at Not- 
tinghum. From tliis date the Engli.sh eotton manufacture 
assumed altogether a new character. 

Cloth was now lor the first time woven entirely of cotton, 
tlie thread spun by Arkwright's maclniicry being strong 
enough to serve for warp as well n.s woof. This nnportaiil 
innovation in the manufacture was introduced m 177d. 
The greater cheapness of production encouraged the con- 
sumption of the article both at home and abroad. Numerous 
factories were established in vilnch Arkwright's frame was 
employed, at first in many cases by c-vasion or in open 
defiance of his patent; and at length, after the great trial in 
the year 1785, by which the patent he then held, the second 
he had obtained, was declpred void, by any ])arties who 
thought proper so to invest their capital. After this event, 
also, the mulo-jcnnys a combination of jIargraNes's s])in- 
ning-jenny and Arkwright's water-fiame, winch had been 
some years before invented by Mr. Samuel C.'romptoi!, of 
Bolton, came injp general use. Arkwright’s patent bad, of 
course, so long as it was hold to be valid, prevented the 
adoption of an apparatus, one material part of wincli con- 
sisted of bis protected invention. It is only by the mule 
that cotton thread of tin; finest (puilities can he spun. 

The extraordinary facilities that had been thus given to 
the spinning of eotton had not only raised that jiarticnlar 
process, long in so rude a state, to a point of advancement 
equal to thatwlneh the jirocess of \vea\ing had attained, 
hut had carried the former far beyond the latter. As for 
some time the difficulty had been to find thread enough to 
feed the looms, so now it seems to have been a]ipiebended 
hy some persons that it w'ould be impossible to find a sutli- 
cient number of weavers to work the thread that was spun. 
Dr. Cartwright, the inventor of tiie poiver-Iooin, rLdatc.s, in 
a statement which has been puhlislied of the circumstances 
that led to his invention, that, happening to fall into the com- 
pany of some gentlemen of Manchester at Matlock, in the 
summer of 1 784, one of them observed that, as soon as 
Arkwright's patent ex^aved, so many mills w'oiild he erected, 
und so much cotton spun, that hands would never be found 
to weave it. In that case, indeed, the large quantity of 
thread would not long have con tmiird to he produced, any 
more than bricks would continue to be made in greater 
numbers than were required for budding, or than quartern 
loaves would eontinue to bo b^ked if there were no mouths 
to consume them. The Manchester philosopher’s notion, 
however, though somewhat curiously exjiressed, was not 
without meaning when pi-opcrly understood. He intended 
to intimate merely that the extent and prosperity to which 
the cotton manufacture might be carried hy the great im- 
provements that had been made in the spinning process 
would be prevented or seriously impeded unless a method 
*Jjiould be found out of weaving hy mochiuj^ also. Tins 
great desideratum, as we have just noticedJ^IBS soon after 
supplied by the ingenuity of Dr. Cartwright. ’ He took out 
a patent for his completed invention in 1787. Owing to a 
yaiiety of unl’avourable circumstances, however, it was not 
till about the commencement of the present ccntiny that 


his power-loom came into general use. It was extensively 
adopted as soon as it became public property by tlio expira- 
tion of his patent ; and both the spinning and weaving of 
cottoy arc now, for the most part, cifected hy machinery. 
Many imiirovernents, and some of them of great value, 
have, within the last thirty years, been made both upon the 
spinning frame and the power-loom ; but these, in so rapid 
and giMicral a sketch as this, we cannot notice. 

We will now subjoin a few numerical statements respect- 
ing the extent of the cotton manufacture at different 
periods, which will afford a view of the progress it has 
actually made. 

During the fir^t years of the last century the total 
quantity of cotton wool annually imported averaged only 
1,170,881 Ills. 

By the year 1720, the average annual importation hacT 
only increased to 2,173,287 lbs. 

It was nearly fifty years before this comparatively .small 
amount was doubled ; lor during the fi\e years ending with 
1775 the annual importation was only 4,704,580 lbs. 

From tins date, liowcNcr, the increase has been pro- 
gres.sive and rapid. The average importation for the five 
years ending WMth 1 780 was 0,70(1,013 lbs. ; and that for the 
next period of the same length 10,941,034 lbs. In 1784 
the amount was 1 1,482,083 lbs. ; and in 1785, the year in 
w'hicli Arkwright’s ])atent w^as caneelled, it was 18,400,384 
lbs. It never afterwards fell ludow- this amount. 

The following account of the annual imports in various 
years since 1785 is extracted from tables printed in Mr, 
lM‘('iillocb's ‘ Dictionary of Commerce^ 2d edition. “ These 
tables," says Mr. M‘C'iillocb, “ ha\ebeen partly taken from 
otlicial documents, and partly from the accounts of mer- 
chants of gr(*at exponenctx We bclie\c they may hr relied 
Vm as njiprouclnng as near to accuracy as it is iiossible to* 
attain to in such matters." 
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•ording 

to the ollieial tables 

^ publn 

shed by (be Board of 


Trade, the total quantities of cottonwool imported in 1831 
and 1832 were, m the former year, 288,074,853 lbs., and in 
the latter, 280,832,525 lbs. 

It IS calculated b\ Mr. M'Culloch that tlie\alucof the 
cottiin goods annually miiriiifactured in (Ireat Britain is 
now not less than 34,00(1,000/. steilmg, and that the total 
number of persons directly employed in the different de- 
partments of the nianufaeture is about 800,000; to which 
may be added about 100,000 to wdiom it gi\es (unployment 
as engineers, machine-makers, iron-founders, .smiths, joiners, 
nnusuns, bricklayers, &e. Tlie amount annually ]vaifl in 
w'ages to these different descriptions of persons is sup|>osed 
to amount to 21 ,000,000/. sterling. In 17G0 the entire value 
of all the cotton goods annnally m-anufactured in Great 
Britain is estimated to have amounted only to 200,000/. 

The different countries from which tlio cotton wmol im- 
ported into Great Britain is derived, and the proportion of 
the entire quantity received from eacli, will be best shown 
by the following extract from one of the official tables pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade : — 



In 

In 

Colton wool im]iovted into 

1831. 

1832,' 

Great Britain from 

Ills. 

11)-,. 

United »S tales of America 

219,333,028 

219,750,753 

Biazil .... 

31,695,701 

20,109,560 

Turkey and Egypt • 

8,081,024 

9,113,890 

Other foreign Countries 

097,091 

598,048 

East. Indies and Mauritius 

25,805,153 

35,178,025 

British West Indies, the 



growth of . . . 

2,228,927 

1,708,704 

„ Imported from 

172 758 

331,664 

Other British Possessions 

659,911 

35,221 

Total Quantities 

288,674,853 

286,832,525 
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r It appears, therefore, that of the whole qu entity im ! 
ported, alKn^e three-fourtha are supplied by the United ' 
States. Before 1790 wo imported none from America. 
Of the whol(' (jiiantity of cotton-wool now exported from 
tho United Slates, Kurland lakes considerably more than 
two-third**. The linest cotton brought to this country is 
what is called tlio Sea-island cotton, which grows on the 
shores of (icor^ia. 

Accord mpf to the Oftjcial Tables, of tho cotton imported 
into Groat Britinn in iS'll and there were re-exported 

in the fonn of wool, in the former year, ‘22,308,555 lbs., and 
in the latter 18,027,9 10 lbs. The quantities retained for 
home manufacture therclore were, iik 1831, ‘273,219,053 lbs., 
and in 1832, 259 l r2,l(i.{ lbs. In an account printed by 
Mr. M‘C'ullocli from ‘ Burns' Glance,’ a tabular htatement 
annually publishe*! at Manclu-stor, and winch be says b* 
admitted to he drawn up with j^reat care, the total quantity 
spun in Great Britain in 18.32 is estiiiialed at 277,260,400 
lbs., profhicin^*', after makintr allowance lor 1,^ oz. per Ih. 
lost in sp^rlnl^L^ ‘2 16.0.35, 1 24 Ihs. actually spun into )arn. 
Dcductmii from this (pianlils 24, .138, 21 7 Ihs. for yarn spun 
in Scotland, there reuiain>> 222,'')0i;,907 lbs. as the total 
quantit) of }.irn spun in Kurland. This is Ctilculatcd to 
have been disposed of in th*‘ following manner: — 

Exported in Varii (luring tlie \e:ir . 71 -Of. 2,8 V) lbs. 

„ Tlih.el . ' . . 1,041,273 

,, Malrif'ielnreil Goods . (il,251,'J80 

Estimated (juantil) of Yarn sent l(f Scot- 
land and Iirlnnl .... 5, "00,000 

Exported in mixed ifiaiii:l ieliirc" not staled 
in the alj .\enanud arlieles, eonsuiiud 
in colron handing, lie.ilds, candle and 
lamp we k, wadding, iiid hi.-- in luanii- • 

faetui ing jj,-)od> . . , 12,f’00,000 

Balanei* lel‘1 lei Imnu' consuiiiplion and 

block 7<f, 044^404 

Total .... 222,5 /6,007 

Thi* total expoii of British cotton nianufactur(‘s in 18 11 
was of stuff’s, 42 1 ,.5S ’i.'ht ; N.irds, of the declared value of 
12,1 ()3. 5 1 3/. . of hosiery, lice and small a !'•'>, to the value 
of 1,1 1 8,072/ ; and ot 1\\i-i and jam to tin* \aliie of 
«3,075,() Tj/. ( Idllis and Nani, tli'*ret(»n\ to the value *4 .ihoNc 
seventeen iml!i"n^ steihng, or aliout h.dl' the entire quan- 
tity inaiuirael me I, aie amin.dl) exjiorted. The varn is 
sent ]ii mcipalB to ( JernianN , Rii'-sia, tlie ISc'tlu i lands, Italy, 
and the inisi Indies; mikI tlie liesu'vv and lice ehiell> to 
tho United Stat(.'s, tin* Ni tiun land'., and (Jei inariN. ’The 
following arc the (•('iiiitri*''. to wliieli the greate-t (quantities 
of thestiilfs Nvere sent m 18 H: — 

To the United ^•talL - of Amcffca . 08. 5S 7,893 Yardb. 

Ea*.l Indus and Ulniia , . 43,3s.j,s53 

Geriiuni} .... 41,52(1,616 

Italy .... 38, 1 51, .50 1 

Bra/il 26,271, .527 

Turki'> and Uoiitmciital Greei?c . 24,.5(>5,5sO 

Portiiizal .... 2 >,377,245 

Britisfi West Tndie.s . . , ‘21,975,159 

British North .\iueiiea , , 15,018,100 

The Nelhei lauds . . . 13, ‘285,524 

Chili 12,793,220 

Mexico . . . . ^ 12,150,126 

Cuba and oilier foreign West Indies 1 1,5 09,441 

Tlie first witness examined before the Coiiimiftco on 
Monnractnre. , ( ’uinmciee, and Slnjipiifg, whose evidence 
referred es])ecially to the cotton inaifufncture, was Mr. 
Kirkinaii Fiid.i). ^Ir. Finlay states that be was still en- 
gaged in business as a general merchant, both in London 
and 111 Glasgow that, until willnn the last few months, 
he bad bad establishments also at laverpool, at Charles- 
town, in the Umied Slates, at New York, and at Ncnv 
O rleans; — and that he was connected willi manufactories 
of cotton- spinmn t, or power-loom weaving, at Catnne, in 
the count} of Ayr, at Denistoii in Pertbabire, and at 
Balfron in the county of Stirling. His examination, taken 
on the Kith and 21st of May, 1833, extendi: over seventeen 
or cighl^eii folio pages. The folloNving arc the most im- 
portant statements he makes ii\ relation to our present 
subject. 

Tfhe cotton manufacture bo considers to he characterized 
hy great activity and rapidity of sale, but by r'ery moderate 


returns of profit. *As to the general health of the trade, ho 
says, “ I think that thettooka on hand are inconsiderublc ; 
that the payments are good; that if there is any thing 
unheaUhy, it ariscia from a practice which has greatly pre- 
vailed of late years, of the manufacturer making largo 
consignments of his productions ^to foreign countries, and 
receiving bills in advance, and discounting those bills with 
monied persons in London and other parts of the country, 
which has led to a greater extension of the trade than 
otherwise would have taken place.” This system, the 
witness afterwards states, began about 1820 or 1821. 

With tins exicption, he considers the state of the manu- 
facture to be somidc r and more benltby^ than it was some 
yeais ago. As to tho condition of the workmen he says,— 
“ The wages ot lh(‘ establishments with which I am con- 
nee.led, and 1 h' rti\e gcmiMally throughout the ctiWIItry, 
are (juite the saint* now as they were many years ago; the 
emplo>mont at ‘-iidi (si.ihlishmeiits is regular and- Dfltl- 
staiit: it ne\*-i nluic'- ; tlie qinccs do not vary ; every body 
is paid aeconlintr cithur to the \v(»i k done by the indltidual 
himself, or accuiding to' the woik done in the particular 
loom in which In* may work, arcunling to the nature of the 
em]*l')\ iiieiil : and 1 tjer'‘for(i, the wages in such cstsiblish- 
mcnls lieing (piite the ^arne as they were many yearv ago, 
Nvlioii the pnc(‘-s of jir.iMsions wert' a great deal higher than 
tin*}' are no.v, il h)llo^^«^ as a natural eimsequt'nco, that the 
l.ihourers inn'll lie imn h I etter olf now in such employment 
tinin tliev were ai almost any jienod I can name lor many 
Near'i h u“k.” In c'^n^c((aence of ilo* mqnovement of machi- 
nery, a grc.at dt ii more woi k is now done than formerly, 
hut cerlainly with lewei hands in proportion to the amount 
of pn)fliiction : yet. tal.irig all their establishments together, 
Mr Finlay adds, lu* and his partners had increased the 
ninnlHT ol qier^ons in their employment. 

W ilhin his ifwn expenenco, tliis witness says, profits in the 
hiNiness ol cotloii-spmmng were highest about the your 
1802 ; hiiT bcdoie th.it time they had been e\en higher. 
Up to the end of the war in 1814, the manufacturers of this 
country had no foreign rivals to conQp(‘te witli. They ha\o 
now to hear up against an a**tive and formidable com]>e- 
tition in France, Switzerland, Austria, and elscwhei'e. We 
have already, Ij^veNcr. gi\en the principal statements of 
Ml. Finlay am^lio other witnc.^hos upon this particular 
})ofnt, m our papin- on Trades’ Unions in the twelfth 
Number of the ‘ Uompanion,’ and therefore shall not re- 
peat them heiv. Mr. M'Cnlloch, we may obsene, in his 
/>/' ftnaart/, argues that tlu' apprehensions expressed in this 
(■' ideiice, tliat the Biir''li cotton manufacture wnll have 
dilliculty ni mamtninnig its ground against the competitimi 
of the Amcrica’is, Swis'S, Au.^triiiii'., Fiench, Stc., are quite 
destiiulo ol'any real li»uiul itioii. 

To tho (pie^tion, Do you know the disadvantages of mnnu- 
facluring in Scotland iis ( v)iiipared with tins conntr}'? Mr. 
Fndav answers “1 think lliiit there would nut he such a 
tact in carry mg on every opmation of tho work in Scotland, 
for a time at any rate, as there is at MaiM‘he.ster and in 
Glasgow, in a particular kind of good> that are made in 
each. We find, in prai'liee, that it is impossible, with all 
tlie knowledge and the opportunities that we have at 
Glasgow, to tiMiishr iroin Mnnche-tcr to Gln.sgow the 
manufuetiire of a particular a i tide. N(»w at Manche-ster 
again, efforts have li'aai made to m ami fact live particular 
.irlides that tluyv make al Glasgow and Bai>loy, and it is 
found inijiossdile to do them nmiIi thes.mu' ad\aiitage ; and 
therefore, unlc.-'S tlnai' aie noiv great advantages in those 
oilier parts, 1 tliirik il Nvoiild he a very long time tieforeth^ 
could do it jiiNt as wi'll as it is done at Manchester and 
Glasgow, in all the var.ety of the nniiuifacture ; but then 
tliey may seize sonu* particular kind of goodsi Itlid make 
that eciually well, or i)ci Imps better.” 

There has Imeii a mmn L’leat fall of price in cotton goods 
since the peace; but one chi(*f cause of this is the fall in 
the price of the raw material. “ American ootton-wool,” 
says the witness, “ wliieh throe years after the peace was 
I8r/. a pound, IS now about Gd. ; and other c6itolia in pro- 
portion.” Now, taking a very common article mode of such 
wool, the price of tlu* cloth manufactured out of a pound of 
wool will be fiQni Lk/. to 14jr/. So that ^n'^pi^ice of the 
iinv material* ih this instance, enters into the manu- 

factured commodity to tho extent of notmuch loss than one- 
half. Of course, in the finer fabrics, the price of the cloth 
must be much less inthieftcsd by that of the raw mate- 
rial. 

K 2 
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Thd follcwin^ Vluestiofid' wid ntlswers occut to^rds the 
clo^ of Mr. Finlay's first examination Do joti think 
50,000?. laid out in a cotton mill ten years ago, conducted 
with prudence and industry, could now he converted into 
50*OOo/. again?” “I think that if 50,000/. had been laid 
out well, by judicious parties who manage their business 
properly, ten years ago, it 'would long since have return^ 
that 60,000/., and perhaps another 60,000/. also; and that 
therefore, if the person liad exercis^ due economy, he 
would now bo ill possession of his cotton-mill for nothing.” 
** Have you known many cases of prudent men embiirking 
in the cotton trade in the lost ten years, and doing well? ' 
“ I tliink there are very few people what is called doing well, 
that is, making much profit, in the cotton spinning at 
preuent : I consider that fur the lo^ two years there is a 
great diminniion in the prullt, and I trust it is a teiu])orary 
diminution. 1 have seen a great many overthrows in the 
cotton manutnclure ; in 1788 I tlanight it was ne\(M* to 
recover; in 179.3 it got another blow; in 1790 it got a 
severe blow, and in 1803 again, and in 18*10: and, al 
particular periods, one would have thought that it was 
never to extend again, but at every time that it received a 
blow the reliound was quite wonderful." 

A great part of the evidence gnen by Mr. Finlay, on hi.s 
second examination, is directed to shou that the wages of 
persons employed in the dillerent hraiiclies of the col Ion 
manufacture are as high in tins cnnnlrN as in thx' United 
Slates ; but the point does not ajipeur to he by any means 
clearly made out. Wind, lie afterwards ]»roC€H‘ds to slate 
upon the Fubjecd of hand-loom weaving is more v.duahle. 

** I think," lie sn}fl, “ that n grand mistake exists in su]>- 
posing that the power-lomi sujiplaiits the haiul-loom uni- 
versally; the power-looms creeled in Scotland mamilaciure 
a kind of goods in general, which the hand loom wa*aver of 
Scotland was not in the habit of working at all ; and llierc*- 
fore tl lev are only partial sllhst 1 tllle^ for the hand-looni. 
Before the powt*r-lo<)m’ weaving was introduced at all in 
Scotland, about the year 1814 or 1815, the kind of goods 
generally manufactured by them were not made at all in 
Scotland, or, at least, very tew of them; and the numhi-r 
of hand loom weavers in Sf!()tland now, I apprehend to he 
much more than the iiumber of hand-loom wt^'nei> in 
Scotland at the time that the power-loom was lirsi iniro- 
dpeed, I would also say that the hand-loom w^eaver <'.iii 
work a groat nyiny things wdiieh it would not be the 
interest of any power- loom mannfaeturer to make, (‘spe- 
cially all the finest goods, fancy good; of all kinds." The 
wages, however, it is admitted, of liaud-loom weavers in 
Scotland, are lower now than they were when the power- 
loom was first introdnced. It is understood that it leqiures 
a very good hand, and very hard work, to earn from tlv to 
7s. a week. At some kinds of work their average gains 
have lately hecen luueh lower. The number of liaiid-loom 
weavers emplouMl by the Glasgow iuariufa( turers jn 
is supposed to have been about .32,000. This is probably 
■about threc-fonrihs of the wb.ole number m Scotland. 
Mr. Finlay’s own opinion is both that their nuudiers arc 
increasing, and that they must increase. 

Some important information on the condition of the cotton 
manufactures, both of this country and of the XTnited States, 
is afforded- by the evidence nl Mr. .IokIiu.i Bates, one of the 

S artnera in the house of l?anng, Brothers, and Coiiqiauy. 

Ir, Bates is an .'Vnicricaii by birth, but has been cniTMiig 
onbusine.ss in this country since the year 1817. He eon- 
siders the stete of British manuractuivs, in gcneial, t») be at 
present in tlie highest degree satisfactory we say, at 
'pmsenh for, although it ie about sixh'cn months since the 
evidence befor(*us was given, the circumstances upon wdiich 
the inferences of the witness ar^ founded remain the same 
as they wore. “ To my view,” he says, “ there never was 
BO secure and healthy a state oi‘ things, wdiether you look 
to the present state of things here, or to the probable stale 
of things for several years to come, sujiposing that every 
thing remains tranquil here, and that there is nothing to 
shake public coiindeiiee." 

The prices (d' eolton-wool in the United States, Mr. Bates 
considers ure not yet so low as they will be. While the 
prices have been falling, the cAilture of the plant has been 
extending ; and it is understood that cvenW. a pound is a 
price at which the planters can gain money in the Valley 
of the Mississippi. The freight upon the importation of 
cotton from America has been greatly reduced of late years. 
During the war it was 3 it/, or 4(/. a pound ; “ fi*om Amelia 


Island, esnd other neutral places, it is now a halfpenny to 
five-eights, sometimes a farthing, according to the greater, 
or less distance of the port from whence imported.” And 
by the improved system of ship-building, the ship-owners, 
are making money at these rates. 

The cotton manufactories m America are chiefly in Pen% 
sylvama and the States to the nortli of that. The wool is 
bronglit l>v water from New Orleans, and other Bouthem 
])(>rts, to Boston, Frovidence, New York, and Philadelphia; 
the freight being about half what it is to Liverpool. Th© 
American machinery Mr, Bates considers to bo rather 
superior to tlie Knglish; it is made of better iron. The 
cost, how('V('r, is a grcat^eal higher ; some facts mentioned 
by Mr. Finlay would imply that many articles cost twice 
the money they do with us, and some even more. Mr, 
Bates till’ ksil probable that a good deni of cotton-muoliinery 
g\K»s from this coimtrj to the United States. 

Tlie cotton goods manufactured in America arc prin- 
cijially coa’se fiibiic.-, ; and the manufactories are generally 
worked bv water-power. The cloths exported are chiefly 
s(‘nt to South Ani.'nea, but sometimes also to Manilla and 
China, ami cvi‘ii to C.ilciitta. They have also been sent to 
\arions parts of tlie Mediterranean. The witness is even of 
opinion that the American inanufactifrers might send, not 
otton irowns, blit coarse cotton goods, to be sold in London 
as cbeaj) as the English tlieniselves could. 

The next \\itii''"s, part of whose cMilence bears upon our 
pre‘-er.t sii!'j(‘ct, is Mr. .lames ('ook, of the linn ofTrueniaii 
and Cook, colonial merefiants. Tins gcntlt'inaii, in the course 
of his exaniinalion, juoduces a letter from Mr. Ili'iiin Jlolds- 
wortli, of Glasgo\s , contaiiimg the fblloxtiiig stuleiiients : — 
“Exery Inancli (jf trade and manufacture may be said to' ho 
in full h(‘!ilth and vigour. The town it.sell' is rapidly im- 
pVoviiig. The operatives and labourers are well employed, 
and wages are m ,) geueralh^ ovtm higher, compared with 
the pricea of jin , n-ions, than in the good old times of war. 

I ( xclude'thc band-loom weaver, whose miserable piilaucc 
w ouldnot ind 'i‘«l Ix' the means of u wretched existence, Nvero 
it not mrinn-iviIK assisted by the emplcn meat found for his 
cb’ldieii in t! ' f.Moiies. In tlie meantime ])iepaialioii3 
for oxte.n .oil .d‘ the coiion manufacture aie in lull a'divity. 
My own tiieiid , iiaxc' just eomjibded another large mill, and 
will imim'diatcl) ( »'mm('m i‘ w orking ; (>thcrB are doing the 
‘-anun a'll some birge milN, whadi luno not been occu- 
pied, a'“ falling into tlu' hands of new owners. Bx vaiious 
suct’e- ->i\ v‘ iiiqnoM'meiits, laigc' quanlilies of cotton arc 
worked bv tiic {-juk* }>ow(’r at decreasing expense, and the 
lowej qic'hti'‘s leiidered more ellicient, so tlial our 
India (‘otton n litn miiiig of more jiiiporlance." 

Tiie exporl trade in Ihiglisli cotton iii a nu fact tires liatl 
become, a'toidmg to Mr. C^ook, duller tlian usual, but still 
the niani fact tilers of Maiiehosler and (tlasgow vveie in a 
state of prospenls. Being asked, boW' be lecunciles these 
two lhet-<, be an^At r.*, : - “ It is in coiiM-ijut nee of the im- 
meus(* ineivate of the home consiim])Uon of the country. 
1 have a list of the cxjiorts of varu and twist, showing a 
iaUiiig ofi in those tvxo important hranehes, and in printed 
calicos also, jet there is an iiKTcase iii the delnery ol cotton 
of more than J7 per cent. ; and 1 h:i\e stated tliat it arises 
from inleinal consumption.” He afterwards sajs, in 
i reference to this increase of delivery: — “It is true that a 
mannfaelincr may buy col tun, and take it into his ware- 
house, and not use it, and thou it is no lest of an increase; 
but it is notorious -nou', that the quantity m the country, in 
dealer.',' bands and in the liands of manulacturors, never 
was .so inconsiderable, and that the increase in the deliveries 
IS* actual and hojnhfida." 

Some interesting information on the subject of the Ame- 
rican cotton manufacture is to be found in the cnidenco of 
Mr. Timothy Wiggin, now a foreign banker in London. 
Our limits, however, will only permit us to (luote the fol- 
lowing slatornciit : — “I think great cure has been used in tho 
United iSlates to preserve the morals of females who w'ork 
m their factories. It was thought by tho founders of those 
establishments to be very important ;to take care of the 
morals and characters of the females bo employed, as such 
labour could nut be procured if the employment were dio- 
reputablc ; such lemales would not leave homo if they sup- 
po>,pd that their character would suffer in any way what- 
ever. 1 understand that a young woman working in one of 
these manufaotori(?B is considered more respectably^ em- 
ployed than wdien^ she remaina in her father's family 
engaged in housework, and the work that is generally per- 
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formed in agricultural districts.” Mr.Wiggin does not 
profess to Ds able to explain the contrivances that have 
been employed to produce the result hero desoHbod j if they 
are really found efrectual. although the consideration which 
appears to have suggested them does not operate in this 
country, they ought, os far as possible, to be adoptccf here 
also on higher motives. The most complete account of the 
cotton manufacture of the United States which the Report 
contains is given in the evidence of Mr. James Kempton, 
who was twice examined hy the Committee ; blit the details 
into which he enters ar6 too numerous to be abstracted. He 
states. that the great proportion of the machinery used in 
the American factories would wear out sooner than that 
used in the English, owing to more wood being emplo}cd 
in the former. A list of prices which lie gives confirms tlie 
statement os to the much higher cost of machinery in 
America than here quoted above from the cMdeiice of Mr. 
Finlay. From inquiries made hy a Conmnttee of Congress,* 
it appeared that the capital invested in machinery and 
buildings in the cotton manufacture in all the principal 
manufacturing States, wliieh arc the ea?.lerii and some of 
the middle States, amounted to 8,401,4 76/. sterling. To 
that sum it was thought might he added a third or a fourth 
more for the other parts of the Union. Within the district 
over which the inquiry extended, the number of spindles 
was found to be 1,240,503 ; the number of power looms, 
33,000 ; the number of males employed, 18,531) ; the num- 
ber of females, 38,927 ; and the number ol children under 
twelve years of age, 4091. What the witnes’ calls “the 
average wages," by which vc suppose he must mean the 
entire sum paid us wages calculated from an assumed 
average, is stated jft 2,087,100/. There are some other 
items in the account, but they are stated iii such u way as 
not to be intelligible. 

Some interesting information was commurncati'd l»v Mr/ 
Kempton, on his second examination, respecting the* pro- 
visions made by the laws of the Uiiite<l States for (he 
education of the children employed in facloriet. The 
following slaterneiit is curious, if coircct: — “In this 
country," says the itness, “ the girls tend two power-looms. 

I have asked manufactur<*rs why they do not tend more, 
they ha\e said that if the) tended more tliey eould not turn 
off’ so inucli. This objection would apply vith more (l)iee to 
those in the United S'tatc.s, as they ])ay res> wage*, aivl more 
for maeliinery. In America our girK tended genoially four 
power-looms, some for )ears tended fne pinver-loonis, and 
some tended six power-looms for some tune, and each of 
those po\uT-looms turned olf more cloth than I ha\o found 
any power looms luiii off' in this eountr). Those ltii I.-. tend- 
ing six power-looms turned olf foil) )ards per da\ of thi(‘e- 
quarter cloth, at forty five shoots per incli. I think the 
girls in America would manage four power- looms as well as 
those here do manage two. 1 found that those who tended 
fiix power-looms turned off' as much in an liour at each Khuu 
as those that attend two power-looms here." It is probably 
in thisw\ny that we are to explain the assertion of Mr. Fiiihn 
and others of the witnesses, that w’agcs in the cotton manu- 
facture are higlier in England than in America— an asser- 
tion wdiieli certainly seems incredihle enough while left 
without any explanation. The fact appears to be that more 
money is paid in this country than in America tot lie spinner 
for the same (juaiitity of work ; hut as the American spinner 
does more work than the English in a given time, thew’agcs 
of the former are still as high as, or higher than, those of the 
latter. Mr. Kempton attributes part of the superior expe- 
dition of the spinner in America to the machinery employed 
there, which he thinks is better adapted than our& for the 
fabrication of the coarser descriptions of {mods. 

The next witness to whose evidence we shall ad\crt is 
Mr. Henry Ilouldsw'orth, cotton -spinner, at Andeiston, near 
Glasgow'. This witness says ilial, irom his own experience, 
he conceives cotton-spinning in Scotland had ) ielded little 
or no profit for three years past. He is not, therefore, we 
presume, the Mr. Henry Holdsworth, of Glasgow, whose 
fetter, describing the trade as in so high a state of pro.sperity, 
was produced by Mr. Conk. As to the condition of the 
workmen, Mr. Houldsworth says, that althongh their wages 
have been nominally reduced since 1815, there has been no 
real reduction, inasmuch as they are paid hy the piece, and 
the impxovements that ha\e been made in :lie machinery 
have enabled them to do more work in the 6amc time than 
they did formerly. Their condition, therefor^, the prices cf 
provisions having so much fallen, must ho upon the whole 


considerably improved. The great improvements in ma- 
chinery, however, that have of late years been made in 
Mancheeter, have only been alowly adqited in Scotland. In 
Glasgow th^ chiedy apin the eoa^ numbers, from number 
50 dowhwarus. The nominal price of machinery, the wit- 
ness allows, is reduced within the last twenty years, but 
the workmanship, he says, has inoreased at least fifty per 
so that the trade of the machine^makers is not so good 
a one as it was. Then, as for the effect upon the manufac- 
turer, “ at present,” be adds, “ we are spinning twenty per 
cent, more upon the same numbmrof spindles than in 1815, 
and at the same time the present mode of spinning requires 
fifteen per cent, more machinery in order to effect tlut im- 
prox emcrit in quality which enables us to do this extra quan- 
tity." The pr.c(‘ of coal, however, has in this interval fhUen 
from twenty to thirty percent. , 

Mr. Hoiild.sworth^tliinks the hand-loom weavers not 
so numerous in Glasg*)w as they were. “ 1 cannot say^^ he 
continuc.s, “ that the condition of the hand-loom wcavenif, 
generally speaking, ^ery desperate apparently; they looK 
decent, hut, f/oiiii the small w'ages they get, they must ho 
very badly off.’ Tlieir wages he states as ranging fipom 
6 a-. or 7 a., to 12a. or 14a. a week. Tliose that make the 
highest wages work at least fourteen hours a day. ' ^ 

The next witness is Mr. William Graham, junior, of Glas- 
gow, whose business comprehends both the spinning and 
weaving oi cotton. He describes both branches as in aatate 
of great depression at Glasgows Tlie main cause of this he 
considers to bo the competition of both the American and 
the continental manufacturers. The duty on flour, Mr. 
Grahum ahso slates, falls very heavily upon the Eng ish 
manufacturer. In his own establ^hment, where about 
2.'>,t)U0 lbs. of cotton are spun and manufactured in the week, 
the duty on the flour used comes to about 600/. or 7001. a 
year. Upon this mutter Mr. M'Culloch, in liU * Dictionary,*^ 
remarks, — “ The consumption of flour in the manufacture 
IS much greater than any one not pretty well acquainted 
with It would readily suppose. The average quantity re- 
quired for each loom is estimated at four lbs. per week, 
making the total annual consumption in England and 
Wales 42,301,584 lbs. or 215,824 barrels of 196 lbs. each I" 
The number of looms at present employed in England and 
Wale^ IS supposed to he nearly 204,000. More flour, Mr. 
Graham states, is Used in the courser than in the finer ma- 
nufiiclure. 

Women's wages, in the power-loom weaving, are described 
as a\craging Sa. per week. The spinner?, working si.\ty- 
lunc hours m the wtvk, earn from 35.v. to 42a. clear of all 
de.iu( lions. From the trouble, bow e\er, occasioned by the 
combinations of the men earning these high wages, Mr. 
Graham and Ins partners, as well as other manufacturers, 
contemplated the introduction into their factories of the self- 
acting mule, which has been in use at Manchester since 
In this w ay they would be able to dispense with the 
siiinners altogether, retaining only the two piocers whom 
each spinner has under him, and giving one of them a 
couple of shillings more than he ruccixed fnmi the spinner. 

A good many English cotton stiitfs, it seems, have been 
sent abroad of late years, filled up with a paste of clay or 
some other material. This practice seems to have been 
introduced soon after 1814. In some markets, according to 
Mr. Graham, goods with a little of this filling are preferred. 
The practice, liowe\cr, he acknowledges, has been abused 
to a great extent in white bleached goods. Foreigners into 
whose hands such goods have fallen, disco\ering after a 
while that the appearance of strength and thickness pro- 
duced w’as fallacious, have naturally become prejudiced, 
against stuffs of English manufacture generally. Yet the 
practice, tile witness Inis no doubt, is increasing with the 
increase of trade. “ We fill, ' be says, “ a great many of 
cur goods. In some nnirkets they sell readily, and if we 
sent them without the clay they would not buy them at all.’ 
The expense of ])uttiiig in the clay be describe os very 
trilling; the dilfercnce in the expense of bleaching cannot 
exceed 1 ^d. or 2d, a piece. ; 

One statement made by Mr. Graham, who ha» knhwn 
the trade since 1810, affords a curious illustratUa^ of the 
effects produced by the improvements that have bSi made 
in the cultivation of the plant on the one hanti, atui in the 
spinning and weaving machinery on the He re- 

marks. that there are many articles of cotto^maniifacturc 
which you can buy finished now for lesi money than you 
paid for ^e weaving of theta ^merly. 



Au to the general state of the business, be «Ljrs— ^ I 
Uunkt if the legislature will letus«loiie» tber; is no ||mr^ 
the prpsparlty of our manufaetitfe ^ 1 wag if 
take iba taxes off the raw .materuil, and do not iatBra»M 
the boura of labour ; but if they do that, they * 98 } ruin 
UjS." The duty on foreign wool, imported from any part of 
the British dominions, is at present, and has for some time 
been, only 4d. a ewt, Ou foreign wool it was 5«. tOd, a 
cwt. from 18.11 till 1833. But on the 17th of May in t&bt 
year, a few weeks before Mr. Graham was examined, an 
act was passed lowering this duty to 2^. 1 Ifl?. The loss to 
the revenue which this reduction would occasion was esti- 
mated at 300, OOU/. per annum. 

[To be concluded in next Number.] 
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MONOPOLY IN THK SUPPLY OF SALT TO 
INDIA. 

Both the manufacture and tlie sale of halt in India have 
been hitherto monopolized b) the Coinpuny's government, 
which from that source draw’h nna-e than one million and a 
half of its revenue. The sail in Bengal is made in what is 
called the Sunderbunds, being a lew unheaUby tract of 
country at the mouths of the Ganges and ihe Hoogly, where 
thp workmen, called the Molungees, are sometimes swc'pt 
away in thousands by an iiiun datum (»f the sea, and the 
produce of their labour.', for the season <Mrricd along with 
tliem. The article thusobluinedis ui the very worsi (jualily, 
and even were it sold at its natural ])i iee would be very dear. 
But its cost to the consumer is immensely enhanced by the 
monopoly. In the interior of the eountry the jmreimser 
often pays for it .not less than ten or twi lve times the 
prime co.st, which is itself calculated I 0 amount to about 
IGcf. the bushel. lie pays, therefore, 15.s. or Kis. tlie bushel, 
of which exorbitant price litlle more than a filth part forms 
the profit of the government. The n'sl consists of succes- 
give additions made in the juissage of tlie ( oinmodity from 
dealer to dealer. Considering the low remuneration of la- 
bour in India, this price may be looked upon as making salt 
n luxury too expensive to be consumed at all by the great 
mass of the inhabitantb. Accordingly, the quantity they 
generally consume is extremely small. The msij)id vege- 
table food to which they are confined would require,, to 
prevent it from being both insipid and unwholesome, a liberal 
addition of tliiscondiineut ; and then' 0,01 be no question 
that they frequently suffer severely from the privation to 
which the government thus subject? them. In the eoursc 
of the session of parliament hi tuie the last, Mr. Wilbra- 
Laiu, the member for Cheshire, moved in the House of 
Commons, the addition of a clause to llie new hill respecting 
the government of India, for pulling an end to this mono- 
poly. The speech by which lie introduced his motion con- 
tained a great deal of curious inlbrmalion vespce.tiiig the 
English salt mines. “ The principal part of the salt of 
England," he said, “ is made m Llio valley of the Weever 
in Cheshu’e. The ruck salt, which is dry, from the vast 
caverns in that count} , i.s inim ipally exported to .strengthen 
the brine which other nations use lor then' refineries. Other 
counties, such as Staffordshire, Whjrcestersliiie, &,c., produce 
salt, but the greatest part of the salt for exportation, if not 
the whple, is made in Clic.shire, and is conveyed by the 
Weever, which communicates with the Mersey, and conse- 
quently W’ith Liverpool. This lias long been a nourishing 
ti'ade, ^d has tended much to enrich that jiart of the 
country. The facility of the inauufiu l uve has much increased 
from the ready and cheap ^Bujiply of coals ; and 1 amas.surcd 
tliat the brine-springs are inexhaustible. . . . The cost of 
production of the Cheshire salt- the finest in the world — is 
about 3^. or dJ. per bushel. . . . The vessels w hich come from 
India are always laden with heavy and bulky articles, such 
as indigo, rice, tobacco, tea, sugar, spices, &c. Our returns 
from this country are of a light nature, consisting of British 
manufactured ipbds ; and though 1 know a good deal of 
cotton twist and even cotton piece goods are exported, still 
they do not occupy one half, or one quarter the space which 
the goods occupy in coming front India. Hence heavy goods 
.^e much desired fur an outward bound vessel." Mr. Wil- 
praham thou proceeded to show that after paying all charges 
|g)d freight to Calcutta at the sate of 1/. per ton, the best 
itdt could be laid down there at 1«. per bushel* But he 
addidut might even be exported as ballast. Upwor# of 
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of salt into India will not he allowed to continue )kiuiib 
longer, but that the article will be admitted on payment Kf 
a moderate duty, a plan by which there is every reason^ 
believe that the government will obtain fully sfk largd^ 
revenue as it now draws. In the course of the debate on 
Mr. Wilbraham's motion, Mr. Grantadmitted that 
tax was altogether indefensible, and one the permdhelte 
continuance of which could not be contemplated. “ When 
I have admitted," he added,/* that it is impossible to jlkstify 
the principle of the tax, 1 trust that it wW ratlier be consi- 
dered as a question of ^tne to get rid of it, and substitute 
some other less oppressive mode of raising the revenue.” 
The government both at home and in India, he stated, had 
agreed that the tax should be rcimwed, and were desirous 
of carrying into effect Mr. Wilhraham's views. 

For the salt sent to India from England a return might 
be obtained m the exporlalion to England of sugar from 
India. The sugar at present inuiuifactured in the latter 
country is certainly inferior in qiialit} to that furnished by 
our ‘West India colonies, but it is equally certain that thia 
inferiority is not ow ing to the effests of soil or climat^ 
which arc as favourable to Ibis branch of, industry in India 
as in the Antilles. It would be more correct to attribute 
the dillcrence to the illiberal regulations of the East India 
Compaii}, which h:i\e kept the manufacture in the hands 
of incompetent nalnet , wanting alike in skill and capital, 
and to the etjnnlly illiberal and indefensible regulation of 
our own government, which lias loailed the inferior sugar 
of India Willi a liigber rate of duty than i.s charged upon 
the superior produtlion of the sKilful and wealthy planters 
of the We.st Indies^ Tl does not need inueli of the spirit of 
prophecy to foretell that this iuMdimis distinction must 
shortly cease. 

In fairness to the EaxI India Company we shoub] state, 
that the monopoly m the nianulaeture and sale of salt did 
not originate with their go\e;nnient, hut existed in India 
long before the commeneement of their sway. It is a diffi- 
euU matter m e\ery country, e\en those the most enlight- 
ened, to bring about the siibstilution of one tax for another, 
although the alteration would be attended by a considerable 
amounlof relief to the inlialctants; hut this diflieult} is greatly 
increased among a i)(' 0 |)le who aie so wedded 1 ) ancient cus- 
toms us the inhabiUuts of llnulostan, and such a change 
may be considered, H'. regauls them, to he next to impracti- 
cahle. On the other liand, we conceive that'so long as the 
necessity exists lor raising a huge ic\enue, there i.s not any 
article better fitted for the jiiiipuse tlian salt. The error 
lias been, not .so inueh in the nature of the tax as in its 
exorhitaiil araouiil, aud in the o[)pres.siye means which have 
been used for its collection. There can bo little question 
that had the businobs of salt-making in India been loft to 
individual enterprise under regulation^ similar to those em- 
jdoyed for the collection of the excise revenue in England, 
while, at the same time, the trade was left entirely I’rec, and 
iriiportation from England allow^ed under a lair rale of duty, 
the Compan} might, as we lunc already said, have realized 
as great or even a greater amount of revenue, while the price 
of an article whieh is certainl) a necessar} of life in India, 
w^ould have been kept sutlicieiitly low to hi ing a supply of 
it equal to his wants within the reach of eyery individual in 
the country. 

Independently of the evidence afforded by many analo- 
gous cases, that in fiscal arilhinetie 2 and 2 do not alway# 
amount to 4, we hiiye a direct proof of tins fact in the very 
case of tho .salt Aity in India. I'he rate of this duty was 
raised in J828 in the proportion of 100 to 75, by ^hieh 
means, if the (onsuroption had remained stationary, the 
revenue would have been increased b) the sum of 1,026,000^. 
per annum ; while on the contrary, the treasury expe- 
rienced an actual reduction in the tw^u folloyving years, 
amounting to more than 340,000/., or upwards of 170,000^ 
per annum. In the face of this fact, which is furnished by 
the accounts of the East India Company, laid before a 
committee of the H6use of Commons in 1 832, it w'ould bo 
absurd to argue, as some of the Company's servants have 
attempted to do, that the consumption of salt in India 
is not limited by the monopoly price below the wants 
and desires of inhabitants. It appears, on the contrary, 
highly probable, from tho testimony of several intelligent 
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W groat addition made in 1829 to the rate of die oattduty, naval '^iupeiiorit^* uMet ttose mroomtlliees it nnuft 
am eaually considerable reduction liad been granted, Che appear a singular IkA that so ioipoftant, Ond so appa-i 
af^tual receipt, from increased coiMinnption, would have rently simple a nnOttet as tha^^ til the rule established, 
■pen moOe advantageous to the Company's treasury ; while bv law for the admesiurettent of ill#oapacitj of shipping, 
the difference in that com to the comfort of the inhabitants snould have been kft to the present day in a state the 
w^uld. have been exceedingly great, much greater than most barbarously and absurdly incorrect mat OOB well bu 
woiid be imagined by toost persons in this country, where imagined. 

tbsTdiet of the people is not confined, us it is through the The method at present in use iaOreUt Britain fbr eoflO^ 
greater part of In^, to an insipid vegetable. piiting the tonnage contents of shipping was established 

Experience hdl' always shown^ that whenever govern- by the Act 13 Geo. III. c. 74, which provides, that the 
inents take upon themselves the ftilletions of manufaxaurers length of the vessel shall be taken in a straight line along 
or traders, and clothe themselves with privileges as mono- the rabbet of the keeLof the ship, from the back of the 
f)oliBt8, the public is badly served, and the evil to the con- main stern-post perpendicular line from the lbra<^lt 
sumers is out of all proportion greater than the advantage?> of the mam stem under the bowsprit ; that the bi j tftw tk 
derived by the governments. It is a fact, that in France, of the vessel shall be taken from the outside of the OOtlide 
where the trade in, and the manufacture of, tobacco is the plank in the broadest part of the ship, either above Ut 
aubject of a close government monopoly, the revenue which below the mAin, wales, exclusive of all manner of 
it yields is not equal in amount to that collected in this planks that may be wrought upon the sides of tha ibSp, 
kingdom, although the population of France is much From the length taken as above, subtract three-frftla df 
greater than our own, and the habit of using tobacco h far the breadth, the remaiiuhT shall be esteemed the just 
more general, whiledits price to the consumer is higher length of the keel to iiiid the tonnage: then multip^ihte 
than in England;. In India, the (juality of the salt fur- length by the broadlh, and that product by haiT tbu 
nished by the Company is ilcscrihetl as being exceedingly breadth, and, di\ iding by ‘J4, the quotient shall be 
bad: bo bad. that the hiirher classes, who can afford to do the true contents m tons.'* 


so, are in the habit of refining it for their own use ; and it is 
-notorious, that notwithstanding the ^>bstacles opposed by its 
bulk, the artiele is smuggh'd to ii very great extent, in definnee 
of the numerous btKly of polici' ollicers nnnntained In tlu* 
Company, solely for the purjio.so of checking tins illicit trade. 

On the Coromandel coast, salt is formed verv rapidly and 
nhundantly upon the rcK^ks by solar evaporation: and ihr 
temptation to the poor inhabitants to possess themselves of 
a necessary of life, thus offered to them by the hand of 
nature, must be almost irrcsistihh’. If, however, ortvof them 
should be detected in the act of gathering a handfhl of salt 
for Ins own use, he is immediately subjected to a heavy 
penalty. What heart-burnings must it not occasion to the 
natives to see this coveted production destroyed by the 
liire<h servants of their foreign conquerors, in order to main- 
tain the revenue by means of which their yoke is perpetuated ! 
It would prove an interesting inquiry, and one which might 
afford an instructive lesson to many gov»'rnraents. could we 
determine the amount of misery that has been occasioned 
to communities through the mistaken views of their rulers 
on tlie subject of liiiance. It is a curious fact, and one 
which we would have the present governors of India lo|>oar 
well in mind, that the feelings of disaffeetion by which the 
French revolution of 1792 ^^as occasioned, were supposed to 
have been in no small degree derived from the intolerable 
Oppression attendant upon the administration of the salt 
monopoly in that kingdom. 

Parliament lias tlioiight it advisable, upon the recent 
renewal of the East India Company's charter, to incapaci- 
tate that body from pursuing commercial objects ; and tins 
with the intention of securing the undivided attention of the 
directors and thfeir servants to the good government of tlie 
eighty millions ot* subjects under their rule. Will it not 
then be absurdly anomalous to continue to that body the 
right of retaining perhaps the very worst feature in their 
commercial character — their monopolies of salt and opiunr? 
We arc aware of the difliciiUies which attend the adjust- 
ment of this question, and would not have even a beneficial 
iilteration undertaken rashly and without due consideration ; 
but we know also, from experience, how prone persons in 
high stations are to slave oil* the consWeration of difficult 
questions, and how necessary it therefore is that their 
Attention should be continually recalled to their exami- 
nation ; a course which appears iho more needful in tliis 
case, inasmuch as the desired reform has to contend against 
the influence of parties personally interested in perpetu- 
ating the evil* 

' I'l' 

TONNAGE OF SHIPS. 

fieport of the Committee appointed by the Lordu* Committioners 
of the Admiralty, at the request of the Lords of the Privy 
Coundl ibr Traoe, to considor of the best ^de of measuring 
the Tonnage of SUps. ' 

It 18 our boast, that in this coontiy, ill bQ its 

Torious branches, is cultivated with a degree of tucceis^ 


It would be difficult to bring forward any chain of tOlb- 
soning as the grounds upon which this formula Waa 
adopied. It i.s .said that the rule was given by a eoOH 
niittee fiorn the Trinity House appointed for the pUfpOM, 
and tliat their mot hod of proceeding in the execution of 
llioir commission was this -.—They attended the loading of 
a .ship \Mtli a general cargo, consisting of variotrs gdOda» 
some light and others heavy ; and when they considered 
the vessel to be sufficiently loaded, and with ample space 
still left for stores and for the accommodation of the crew, 
they held the quantity of cargo taken on board to be the 
tonnage of the ship, and taking her length and breadth^ 
they thereupon founded their rule. In thus proceedings 
they were, perhaps, one step in advance of the Chinese* 
who affect to determine the burden of ships by simply* 
measuring the distance between the main and mizeti 
maj»ts. It may he doubted, however, considering that B 
correct computation may be a.s easily made by one as bjr 
the other method, whether the greater Simplicity of the 
Chinese mode does not entitle it to the preference. To 
render the jinnciple of the English method sound and 
gootl, it would he absolutely necessary that all shipa 
should be built upon exactly the same. model, and theft 
the simpler method of the Chinese would be equally sound. 
Seriously, it is quite inconceivable, how pei*sons occupying 
a station which pointed them out as being sufffcientlj 
enlightened to be entrusted with such a task, should have 
oveilooked so material an element towards computing its 
contents, as the depth of the vessel ; and it is equally hard 
to account for the blind negligence of the legislature^ 
which could adopt and embixty in an act of parliament, a 
recommendation which was so palpably ridiculous. 

The practical consequences resiilting from the adoption 
of s6 absurd a rule have been very seriously mischievous. 
A great part of the charges to which trading ships aro 
liable are computed upon the tonnage measurement bqmd 
upon their registers, and it has, therefore, been an objeoft 
with ow'uers of ships to give such a form to them oa 
would enable them to carrj^ the greatest possible amount 
of cargo, while their register should bear the smallest 
amount of tonnage. Ihider this system, the greater poft 
of our merchant vessels are the most unsightly in Europe; 
and what is of far more Consequence, sau badly, ftnd am 
exceedingly unmanageable in bad weather and on a let- 
shoro. As to the first of these qualities— that Of sAiliM 
it IS notorious, that w bile a vessel of Amoiican build 
be found in port, not one of our merobiLititB or 
turers will ship a bale of goods in any ship Ot 
build, it being, of course, a great object that cotidtiilHAMb 
should reach their places qf dwtination with sjUMtelble 
expedition, not only that adv^tege may ba frf the 
state of markets, but also tot ensure thosiv|ttiuii; fOtomc 
which are so essential to cemnli^ OoodspUt 

on board an American yfn$A in tskmp&A %t Hew Yortc 
will utin^ huiyt ^ved «l iMr: dolihatkm, have been 
sold,, and the mniitaiicee Ih^yment be hidf-way aoiomi 
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the Atlantic befbre an English vessel that may have sailed 
from the same port at the same time will have reached 
America. This, it will be acknowledged, is a serious evil ; 
but the bad qualities of our merchant vessels as sea boats, 
an evil which is altogether owing to the plan followed for 
their admeasurement, cause far more serious disasters. 
We have been assured by a gentleman much connected 
with shipping in the northern part of the kingdom, and 
who takes considerable interest m this question, that if it 
were thought advisable to petition the Ilouse of Commons 
on the subject, he should have no difficulty in procuring 
such a petition, very numerously signed, and where every 
petitioner should stand in the r^ation of a widow' or 
orphan to persons whose lives have fallen a sacrifice to 
the unmanageable qualities of what arc called ** burden- 
80me*Vships, in situations where vesscU built of a diftercnt 
form would have been jjeiTectly safe. 

The evils attending the present state of the law have 
beep long well known, nor is this the first attempt 
that has been made to remedy them. A Gommitteo, of 
which Dr. Young was Chairman, and Messrs. Davies 
Gilbert and Kater were members^ was appointed by the 
Admiralty in 1821, to consider the question of the measurc- 
jnent of the tonnage of ships ; and after the examination 
of about fifty ships, of different sizes and descriptions, 
declared it as their opinion, that the weight of goods 
which a ship is capable of carrying, exceeds the measure- 
ment tonnage, on an average, in the proportion of four to 
three. This Committee proposed a method of measure- 
ment and Computation, which would have considerably 
diminished the errors of the present system ; but their 
recommendation was not adopted, and it has jjeen iinder- 
etood that the reason for this neglect was founded upon 
the admission, that the proposed method did not ensure 
absolute mathematical correctness,— the Government ol 
that day preferring to continue a system universally 
acknowledged to be absurdly erroneous, rather tlian to 
make what at least would have been a considerable ap- 

roximation to the truth, and by which the motives w hich 

ave rendered our commercial marine a disgrace to the 
country would have been removed. The old system has 
cince been continued, and we cannot doulit that it would 
be found to involve a startling censure upon the ])arties 
chargeable with this supineness, could any correct esti- 
mate be formed of the loss of capital and of human life 
which have been the result. 

The lleport now before us was drawn wp by a Committee, 
the constitution of wdiich atfords sufficient assurance that 
the subject has been thoroughly examined, and is ably 
handled. The signatures of the accomplished Chairman, 
Mr. Davies Gilbert (who w'as a member of the Committee 
of 1821), and of Captain Beaufort, the able hydrographer 
to the Admiralty, attest that the important (juestion sub- 
mitted to them has undergone a complete invest igatuin, 
both scientific and practical. Their Report was i)resented 
to the House of Gammons as long ago as last February, 
and we had indulged confident hopes that the Session 
would not have been allowed to close without the passing 
of an act, by which the methods recommended by such 
competent authorities would have been made to supersede 
the disgraceful system now in force. In tliesc hopes we 
iiave been disappointed, but w'e trust that the im])orfance 
of the subject will ensure for it the early and efficient 
attention of the President of the Board of Trade in the 
ensuing Session, 

We now proceed to give a short analysis of the Report. 
Rejecting tne principle adopted by the Trinity House 
Committee, as already explained, it is now recommended 
to take the capacity of the hold as the fairest stand- 
ard of measurement, and to ascertain that capacity by 
means of 7 n/erna/ measurements. In order to obtain the 
necesta/y data, the Committee obtained the dimensions 
and a^iial capacities of a considerable number of vessels, 
of vanous sizes and forms, as well as an account of the 
aevewd methods of admeasurement employed in foreign 
countries. They further received communications on the 
aubjectfrdtn many practical and scientific gentlemen con- 
versant ww^hipping, and, after a careful examination of 
the relSEWe^erits of the plans submitted, they deter- 
mined upoh^com mending the adoption of the following 
rule for tl^ measurement of vessels for register tonnage : — 

1. Divilfi^he length of the upper deck, betweeri/the 
after stem and the fore part of the stern-post, 

into SIX im#parts. 


2. Depths . — At the fi^remost, the middle and aftermost 
of these points of division, measure in feet and decimals 
the depths from the underside of the upper deck to the 
ceiling at the limber strake. 

(In -the case of a break in the upper deck, the depths 
are to be measured from a line stretched in a continuation 
of the deck.) ^ 

3. Divide each of these three depths into five 
equal parts, and measure the inside breadths at (he fol- 
lowing points, viz. — at one-fifth and at four-fifths from 
the upper deck of the foremost and aftermost depths, and 
at two-fifths and four-fifths of the midship depth. 

4. Length . — At half the midship depth measure the 
length of the vessel frotn the after part of the stem to the 
fore part of tlie stern-post. 

.0. Then to twice the midship depth add the foremost 
mid the aftermost depths, for the sum of the depths. 

G. Add together the upper and lower breadths at tha 
foremost division, three times the upper breadth and the 
lower breadth at the midship division, and the upper and 
twice the low'er breadth at the after division, for the 
sum o f the breadths. 

7. Then multiply the sum of the depths by the sum of 
the breadths, and Ibis ])rodiict by the length, and divide 
the final product by 3'500, which will give the number of 
tons for register. 

8. If the vessel liave a poop or half-deck, or a break in 
the upper deck, measure tlie inside mean length, breadth, 
and height of such past thereof as may be included wilbin 
the bulk-head ; multiply these three measurements to- 
getlier, and dividing the proiluct by the quotient will 
be the number of tons to be added to the result as above 
found. 

, y. In order to ascertain the tonnage of open vessels, the 
depths are to be measured from the upper edge of *he 
upper strake. 

10. If it be required to find the real capacity of a vessel, 
multiply the total register tonnage by 92*4, which will 
give the contents in cubic feet. 

In recommending the adoption of Ibis rule, the conv- 
mittee expressly stale, that it is not intended to show' the 
real capacity of the vessel, though bearing towards it 
nearly tlie same proportion w’hich would result from the 
averfige of a largo number of cases, on the a])pIication of 
the old and imperfect rule; for it ajipears to the com- 
mittee, that the annual return of registered tonnage has 
been so long employed as a comparative index of the 
increase or decrease of British shi])])ing, that it will be 
highly exjiedient to preserve the relative value oft his index, 
as iar as possible, unaltered. In order to accomplish this 
oliject, the committee have had recourse to an arbitrary 
divisor." 

AVith all possible respect and deference for the opinion 
of the commit lee, we cannot allow the projniety of this 
adoption of an arbitrary mode of eom})utation in a case of 
this import am-e, and w' hen the true mode can as readily 
he applied. This partial continuance of the old error, 
which resulted from the faulty mode of computation, 
requires some more weighty argument for its justification 
than has been put forth by the committee. Surely it 
would not he difficult for the public officer charged with 
the duty of making the return of registered tonnage, to 
ex])lain in his tables the amount of the difference occa- 
sioned by the adoption of the correct method, and by this 
explanation the value of the return as a comparative index 
would be preserved, w’hile the registers of ships would be 
made to exhibit q. true statement of their capacity. The 
present arbitrary <di visor is recommended, because it will 
Kirnish a result similar, on the average of a large number 
of cases, to that furnished by the present absurd rule. 
The average amount of error is, therefore, found to be in 
the proportion which the proposed arbitrary divisor bear* 
to what should be the true divisor, and by a very simple 
computation of this kind the whole advantage proposed 
by the committee could be secured, without any depar- 
ture from accuracy. The commit tee might have used as an 
argument in favour of the employment of their arbitrary 
divisor, or rather against the adoption of a true divisor, 
that as the real tonnage of ships is greater than that now 
shown by their registers, this woulcl be to subject vessels 
newly measured to heavier charges for tonnage duties, 
lights and harbour dues than arc paid by ships measured 
according to the old plan. This evil, which would only 
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be iem^rary, might be effectually remedied by a clause 
in the act gt‘ parliament declaiing the proportion ip which 
those charges shall be paid by vessels newly Pleasured, 
and whicli, as already explained, should be in the ratio 
-which the proposed arbitrary divisor bears to Ihg true 
uivisor. 

It is ». recommendation of the committee “ that as all 
British vessels liave been constructed on the faith of the 
permanence of the present law of tonnaire, so the tonnage 
of every vessel now registered shall be allowed to remain 
unchanged, unless application be made by the owner to 
have it re-nieasured according to the new process.” This 
recommendation is perfectly just ; but we apprehend that, 
if the suggestion we have ventug^d to make regarding 
the payment of dues should be adopted, shijiowners, in 
most cases, would have no inducement to abide by their 
present erroneous measurements, and thus iiniformit); 
might be attained at an earlier period than* is likely to be 
ensured by the recommendation of the committee. 

The committee further recommend “ that, in registering 
the tonnage of steam vessels, instead of deducting the 
length of the engine-room, according to the present mode, 
an allowance shall bi; made of onc-rourth of the whole 
tonnage, as obtained, by the rule given;” but a remark 
is added to the effect that the tendency of every im- 
provement being to diminish the space occupied by the 
engine, some legislative provision might now be made to 
enable his Majesty’s govemment to alter the allowance of 
this proportion hereafter. 

Our space will not admit of the insertion of the recom- 
mendations offered by different parties to the committee, 
or of the measurements and cum]nitations which they 
have given in the Appendix to their Report ; ncitlier would 
these particulars be interesting to our n-adtrs generally. 
Nautical men, and students of naval architecture, wifi 
however find much to interest them in a carelul perusal of 
the whole Kcpoit. 

It 

NEW POST-OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS. 

Among tho many evidences of social improveinent afforded 
by the present times, may be mentioned the great and 
growing desire of spreading useful intbrmution, as a power- 
ful means, of advancing the happiness of the great family of 
mankind. This desire, which i^, every day grow ing in force, 
ond stimuluiing mure and more both ituhviduaR and cul- 
leetiYe bodies, has not been without its good elVects upon 
the governments of France and England. We have already 
had occasion to notice (see ‘ Companion,' vol. i. pp. fi-l, U.'}) 
the arrangements concluded in this spirit by those tivo 
governments, whereby the posl-ofliee communications be- 
tween the respectiic countries have been facilitated and 
made more fiequent. We may further mention the ex- 
change that has been made of their records by the legis- 
lative bodies of both nations, and also the convention 
which proMdes for the gratuitous transmission to either 
country, of all the literary ])roduetions of tlie other. This 
firrangenieiit, the effect of which will he to place in the 
Public ]..ibrary at Pans, and in the British Museum, copies 
of all works published in the two countries, will serve to 
exhibit, in the most useful manner, the scientific and intel- 
lectual progress of each, and tins knowledge cannot fail to 
be greatly and permanently useful to tho instnicted classes, 
^d through them to the people generally. A further step 
in this march of liberal inipiovenieiit lias been very recently 
made by our government in the removal of one-half of the 
^ -duties chargeable on the imjiortation oP foreign books into 
the United Kingdom. Bui a still more^inijiortant advance 
has been eft’ecied by the Act of thoulast Session (cap. 44), 
which regulate', the conveyance of printed ne\i spapers by 
post between this country, the Biitisn colonies, and foreign 
parts. 

Under the provisions of this Act, vvliich comes into ope- 
ration on the day when our present Numher is puhlishcd, 
Ainy nc\vs])aper, duly stamped, may be forwarded, free of 
postage, from any general post office in the United King- 
dom to any of his Majestv’s colonics and possessions beyoiul 
the seas ; and on the otlier hand, newspapers printed and 
published within such colonies or possessions may be for- 
warded by packet-boats to Great Britain . or Iceland, and 
delivered by the general post within the United Kingdom 
^ of the duty of postage. 


By, the Act 6 Geo. IV. c. 68, stamped newspapers might 
be sent to the colonics through the post-office upon payment 
of one penny hatf-p^ny ^^ob ; and colonial ncw>p'tnierg 
might be received tfirou^ti tbe general post at a rate of 
three-penco cach^ This was d ddnsiderablc reduction of tho 
pievKJus expense, whi^, although very heavy to the colo- 
nial purchaser of English newspapdw, produced nothing to 
the revenue, as all the newspapers tWii forwarded through 
the post-oHice to the colonies Were franked by certain privi- 
leged officers, who mode a Charge to those whom ibey thus 
accommodated. 

The fourlh section of the uew Act regulates the trans 
mission of newspapers to and from foreign parts. As it 
makes its own precedent, we are desirous of stating its 
provisions tull> and accurately, and we do not think that 
wo can do thi^ better than by quoting tho words of the Act. 

IV. And he it*further enacted, that from and after the 
said Kt day of October, 1834, it shall and may be litw/ul 
for his Majesty’s po-^tmastcr-gencral for the time being, 4nd 
his deputy and de)>ulics in Great Britain and Irela^i!L tp 
receive at any general post-office printed newspapersTiAle 
to the stump duty, and duly stum|)od for conveyshce by 
packel-hoats from (^reat Britain and Ireland to any port Out 
of the United Kingdom, other than his Majesty's rx>lpiiie^ 
and possessions, and to forward the same accordingly free Of 
the duty of postage ; and that newspapers printed ih any 
kingdom or state beyond the seas, other than his m^^sty's 
colonics and possessions, and brought into tho UAitei 
Kingclom by packet-boats, shall and may (if printed in' tbp 
language of the foreign kingdom or state from which thp 
same sliall be forwarded, but not otherwise), be delivered by 
the general jxist within the United Kingdom free of the 
duty of postage: provided always, that before any news- 
papers to or Irom any foreign port shall be permit!^ to be 
convtyed or delnered free of postage, under the provisions 
of this clause, satisfactory proof shall have been laid before 
the postmaster- general for the time being that printed 
newspapeio sent from Great Britain or Ireland, addressed 
to any person or place in any foreign kingdom or state, are 
allow’cd to pass by the post within any such foreign king- 
dom or state free of postage, and also that newspapers 
addressed to any person or place in Great Britain or Ireland 
from any such' foreign kingdom or state arc allowed to pass by 
the post w ilhin such foreign kingdom or state free of postage ; 
and it IS hereby further declared, that as to every newspaper 
put into any general post-office within Great Britain or Ire- 
land for eoinev ance by packet boat, addressed to any person 
or place iu any foreign kingdom or state in which printed 
newspapers from Great Britain or Ireland shall not be ul-" 
lowed to pass by the post free of postage, it shall be lawful 
Tor his Majesty’s postraaster-geneml for the time being 
(until such saiisfaclory proof shall he laid before him aa 
aforesaid), and his deputy and deputies, for tho use of hia 
Majesty, his lieirs and successors, to demand, have, receive, 
and take tor the conveyance of every such printed newspaper 
to any foreign port the sum of twopence, to be paid when, 
the same shall be put into the post-offiec ; and as to every 
newspaper addressed to Great Britain or Irejand, and 
brought into the United Kingdom from any foreign kingdom 
or slate in which such printed newspapers shall not be al- 
lowed to pass by the post free of postage, it is hereby de- 
clared that it shall be lawful for his Majesty's postmaster- 
general for the lime being (until such satisfactory' proof 
shall be laid before him as aforesaid), and his deputy and 
deputies, to and for the use of his Majesty, his heirs and 
successors, to demand, have, receive, and take for the con- 
veyance of every such newspajier by the general post the 
sum of twopence on delivery thereof by such post to the 
person to wliom the same shall be addressed, over and above 
and ill addition to any postage charged thereon by any 
fon-igu posl-ollicc, provided every such paper be printed and 
publi.-.bod in the language of the kingdom or slate from 
which the same shall be lorw arded.” 

The fifth section of the act provides for the re-in^sition 
of the ratii of twopence upon each newspaifier sent to or 
brought from any foreign country, whenever it shktt bo 
deemed e.xpcdiciit by the Lords of the Treasury 16 do so; 
a provision no doubt intended to meet the case, pf the pre- 
vious re- imposition by such foreign country of rtftes of 
postage upon newspapers received from OY addressed to 
persons in the United Kingdont. 

In all cases* newspapers^ in order to be entitled to tho 
benefit of the provisions of this act, must be sent in covers 
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^hich are open at the sides, and permission is giTen to tlio 
officers of the post-office to examine whether attempts «re 
made to take an unfair advantage of this j^indulgenee ty 
writing or making marks upon the cover or upon the jiaper 
itself^ or by enclosing or concealing any other p^r witnin 
the same, or by attempting to pass papers from tne United 
^ Kingdom which are not duly stamp^ or to introduce any 
11^ the kingdom which i!re not in the language of the place 
whence they arc forwarded. In such cases it is provided, 
with regard to papers going out of the kingdom, that at the 
discretion of the post-office they may either he detained or 
charged with the duty of letter postage, and in the case of 
newspapers brought into thh kingdom, that they shall be 
charged with treble the duty of letter postage. Another 
restriction in the act provides that every newspaper sent out 
of the kingdom through the post-office shall be put into a 
receiving office in Groat Britain or Ireland within seven 
days after its date of publication ; and where this rule shall 
he infringed, permission is giveuSto the post-office either to 
detain the papers or to charge them with the full rates of 
letter postage. 

By k clause in the act it is expressly declared that any 
person is at liberty to send printed newspapers to or from 
places beyond the seas in any manner they may Und prac- 
ticable or convenient, without conftning themselves to the 
channel of the post-office. 

Another provision of the act may he made very advanta- 
geous to the conductors of periodical works which are not 
required to be stamped. . The postmaster-general is em- 
powered to compouna for the transmission of such works by 
the post, op payment of a fixed yearly sum fur each publi- 
cation, subject to the same rules and restrictions as are esta- 
blished for the transmission of newspapers, and which wc 
have already detailed. 

There is every reason to expect that this liberal measure 
will be met in a corresponding spirit by the governments of 
France and of other continental nations, so that the inhabi- 
tants of each country may receive the journals pubhshed 
in the others at the same price which they cost to subscribers 
in the countries whence they arc transmitted. 

At present and until the heavy stamp duty chargeable 
on Knglish newspapers shall be remo^ed, their cost is so far 
beyond that of the continental journals that we cannot 
expect any great number of our daily papers will bo required 
by our neighbours ; but we may confidently predict ttuq, 
whenever this obstacle shall be removed, the means thus 
opened to the inhabitants of foreign countries, for obtaining 
an acquaintance with the institutions of oiir country and 
the character of its people, will be producti\e of the happiest 
effect in removing prejudices, and in draMnng closer the 
social ties which should bind together the dillerent members 
of the European family. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL REVENUE INQUIRY. 

To the King's Must Excellent Majesty. 

Your Majesty having been pleased to issue a Commission 
under the Great Seal, dated the twenty-third day of June, 
in the second year of your Majesty's reign, authorizing and 
directing the Commissioners therein named to make a full 
and correct Inquiry resporting the Revenues and Patronage 
belonging to the several Archiepi^co])al and Episcopal Sees 
in Euf^land and Wales to all Catliedrul and (ijllegiute 
Churches, and to all Ecclesiastical Benefices (including 
Donatives, Peroetual Curacies and C'hapelrics), with or 
without Cure of Souls, and the Names of the s(?veral l^atrons 
thereof and other circumstances therewith connected ; mid 
your Majesty having been further pleased, on tlie expiration 
of the said Commission, to issue a second Commission, ex- 
tending the period within which the Commissioners were re- 
quired to make their final Report, and authorizing them to 
extend their Inquiries to the Islands of Jersey and Gacrn- 
sqh knd the Jsle of Man : — 

Majesty's Commissioners, whose hands and 
seals djjgfcre unto set. humbly report to your Majesty, 
in obedience to your Majesty's commands, we have proceeded 
to execute the duties committed to us. 

Ill proj^uting our inquiries, wc have, from theexlontand 
com p^Kj| > of the various matters to be investigated, en- 
countH|p|^|iBaAi^y difficulties, which, though not unexpected, 


necessarily required a considerable length of time to su^ 
mount. 

VTe believe' {hot we are now in possMsion of materials suf- 
flcien^fgtenable us to make a full report to your Mi^jesty on 
all the topics within the range of our Commission ; hut ta 
arrangd and digest into a tabular form so large a mass of 
returns, comprising so many different heads of information, 
and thus to present a distinct view of the whole revenues of 
the Chundi and their distribution, has been a work of no or- 
dinary labour, which, though nearly completed, must still 
occupy some further time. 

It would have boen more satisfactory to us to have awaited 
the period when wc could have completed our tusk by a final 
Report ; but we are impressed with a conviction that it te 
expedient to lay before j^our Majesty, without delay, a stata^ 
ment of the total income of the Church, an^ji of the manner 
in which it is divided between the archbishops, bishops, cor- 
porations aggregate and sole, and the incumbents and curates 
of benefices. 

The total amount of the gross annual revenues of tho 
several archiepiscopul and episcopal sees in England and 
Wales is one hundred and'eighty thousand four hundred and 
sixty-tw'u pounds, affording an average of six thousand six 
hundred and eighty-three pounds ; and the total amount of 
the net annual revenues of the same is one hundred and 
sixty thousand one hundred and fourteen jiounds, affording 
an average of fi\e thousand nine hundred and thirty pounds^ 

The total amount of the gross annual revenues of the several 
cathedral and collegiate churches in .‘England and Wales, 
together with the separate gross annual revenues of the se- 
veral dignitaries and other spiritual persons, members of 
cathedrals or collegiate churches, is thre^ hundred and fifty 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one pounds, and the total 
amount of the net annual revenues of the same is two hun- 
dred and seven ty-two thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds. 

The total liuTnber of benefices with and without cure of 
souls, the incumbents whei;gof have made returns to our in- 
quiries, omitting those whum are permuiiently or accuslom- 
abh annexed to superior preferments, and which are nieluded 
in the statements respecting those preferments, U ten thou- 
sand four hundred and iiiiiety-eiglit ; the total amount of 
the gross annual revenues of which benefices is three million 
one hundred uiid mnety-one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty pounds, affording an average of three hundred and four 
pounds ; and the tulal amount of the net annual revenues of 
the same is three iiulhoii thieo hundred and iiuiety-threo 
pounds, ufibrding uii u\crage of two’hiiiidied and eighty-five 
pounds. 

The total number of bemffu'es v\itli and witliout cure of 
>^oii]s ill England and W.iles, including those not returned 
to us, is ten thousand seven hundred and one ; the total 
gross income of which, calculated from the average ul’ thoso 
returned will be three million two hundred and iiftj-throo 
thousand six bimdred and sixt>*two pounds, and the total 
net income thereof will be three iiiilhun lift} -eight thousand 
two hundred and fort)-eiglil pounds. 

The total number of curates employed both by resident 
and iion-rcsideut incumbents relumed to us is live thousand 
two liuiidred and eighty-two, whose annu.il stipends in the 
aggregate amount to four hundred and twenty-four thousand 
seven hundred and ii met} -six pounds, affording an a\erage 
annual stipend of eighty pounds; and tlie total amount of tho 
stipends of curates, if one hundred and two be assumed as 
the proportionate number on the benefie,es not returned, and 
the same be calculated on the average of those returned to 
us, will be four hundred and thirty-lwo thousand nine huti- 
dred and fill ^ -six pi^unds. 

From a scale wlifeli we have prepared of the benefices 
with cure of souls retui’ned to us, it appears that there are 
two hundred and ninoty-foiir, the incomes of which are re- 
spectnely under fifty pounds; one thousand six hundred and 
twenty-one of fifty pounds, and under one liimdred pounds; 
one thousand fi\e hundred and ninety-one of one hundred 
pounds, and under one hundred and fifty ])ounds; one thou* 
sand three hundred and fifty-five of on© hundred and fifty 
pounds, and under two hundred pounds; one thousand nine 
iiuiidred and sixty-four of two hundred pounds, and under 
throe hundred pounds; one thousand throe hundi-ed and 
seveiitceii of three hundred pQunds, and under four hundred 
pounds; oiglit hundred and thirty «f four hundred pounds, 
and under five hundred pounds; five hundred and four of 
five hundred pounds, and under six hundred pounds; thrye 





Hundred and tliirty-seren of six hundred poubda* and und^r 
seven hundred pounds ; two hundred and seventeen of seven 
hundred pounds, and under eight hundred pou|ldj»$ one 
hundred and twenty-nine of eight hundred pourills, and 
under nine hundred pounds; nit^pty-one of nine hundred 
pounds, and under one thousand pounds ; one hundred and 
thirty-seWn of one thousand pounds, and under one thou- 
sand live hundred pounds ; thirty-one of one thousand five 
hundred pounds, and under two thousand pounds ; and 
eighteen of two thousand pounds and upwards. 

The number of sineeiiro reetories returned to us, and 
which sinecure rectories are included in the number of 
benefices above stated, is Hixty-tw,p; the aggregate gross 
annual revuuuos of wdiieh amount eo eighteen thousand six 
hundred and twenty-two pounds, affording an average of 
throe hundred pounds, and the aggregate net annual reve- 
nues of the same amount to seventeen thousand and ninety^- 
five jKUinds, uffording an average of two hundred and 
sevonty-fivc pounds. 

We regret that it is not at present practicable to offer a ] 
full explanation of the various items which compose the 
difference ])etwt‘en the gross and net amounts; but, to pre- ! 
vent misapprehension, ^^e think it advisable to observe, that 
no deduction is made from income on account of paymenU- 
to curates, nor for the reparations of episcopal residences, or 
of glebe houses and otlicos, nor on account of pavments of 
rates and taxes for the same, nor has aiiv deduction been 
made on account of arrears due at the time of inakiiii: the 
returns, or of any payments not being of a compulsory nature. 

The returns of income have been generally made upon an 
average of three >tf'ars, ending December the thirty-first, 
one thousand eight luindred and tliirty-one. 


Keccivud this day of June, 1834. 


W. Cant IT All. 

(l. s.) 

C W, W. AVynx. 

(l..L) 

E. Ebor. 

(I..S.) 

J. Nicholl. 

<L. S.) 

Lansoovvne. 

(r.. “ ) 

N.(' Tindal. 

(L,S.) 

Harrow by. 

(I. s.) 

fi. J. I.ITTLK'ION. 

(L. S ) 

C. J. JatNDoN. 

(F. s.) 

S. liTfSHlNOTON. 

(l. S.) 

J. Linim.ln. 

(L.I..) 

G. Ch vmh.er. 

(L. S.) 

G. Ban (.OK. 

(l. s.) 

C’hr. AVordsworth. 

fL. S.) 

W Y N F. KD. 

(I., s.) 

JosEriT Ai.lk.n. 

(i-s ) 

W. S. Bourne. 

(L. S.) 

CnAs. Thorp. 

(L. S.) 

H. Gouliivrn. 

fL. S ) 

Hu fill C. Jones. 

(L. S.) 


Dukd this Ibth da) of June, IS M. 


C’lIIMNEV SWIlEPERS ACT. 

The Act, 28 Geo. HI., e. -is, lor the better regulation of 
(diimney sweepers and tlieir np]ireni'ce8, being deeriied 
insullleient for it*, object, a neN\ ae( has been passed in tlie 
late se-^ion, of Mhicli the following arc the most important 
provisions ; -- 

No ehild under ten years of age is to ho appreiitieed to a 
<*hiiiine> swi'''jK‘i ; and .ill (dnniney sweeju'rs who take 
appreiitiees are to be hdUsoliolders. The indentures of boy s 
unrler liMi years of agi are to be void, unless executed prior 
to llie passing of the act; and apprentices under fourteen 
are to be design a led by a brass plate on a leathern cap, 
under a jienaliy, exigible from their in.islers, of not more 
than five pounds nor less than forty sliillings: there are 
also penalties on ebimney sweepers employing boys under 
fourteen, not apyirenliees ; and persons persuading or com- 
pelling any one to aseend a ehininev-tlue for the purpose ol 
extingin‘'bing fire, in.iy he indicted l‘or a misdemeanour. 

Witb a Mew to prevent or restrain Ijie cruelties hitherto 
80 cuiiiniou, it IS provided, that all bin#ug or as.sigrmicnt of 
cluldnni as apprentices to eliimney sweepers, shall only take 
place with the consent of two justi^fes ol' the pejwc. Hoys 
are not to be let out on hire: but before being bound as 
apprentices, they may make trial of the business for any 
period not exceeding two months ; and if, on being brought 
to be ex:imined, they should t'xpiess tlieir reluctance to be 
bound, the justices of the peace are to wiihhold their assent 
to the signing of the indentures. T/i<J f treets are also not 
to be lunrhfd or aillrd, as they have been, by chimney 
sweepers', und r a pnialiy of forty shillings. 

But till’ most important provision of the act, in so far as 
the public are concerned, is the eighteenth section, which 
relates to the future construction of all chimneys and Hues. 
It is enacted, that in every chimney and flue which shall he 
erected or ro -built after the passing of the act, the withs and 


partitions shall be of brick or stone, and at least cqua 
half a brick in thickness; every breast, back, and with, or 
partition# is to be of sound, materials, and the joints of the 
work well-flll(jd in with ntortar or cement, and rendered or 
stuccoed within; and every chimney or tluc of greater 
length than four feet^nt of any wall, not being a cu-cular 
chimney or Hue of twc^. inchep^’h' diameter, miut be iu ' 
every section not less than fourteen inches by nine; nor 
shall any chimney or flue be constructed with an 4ngle less 
obtuse than one hundi'cd and twenty degrees, while every 
salient or projecting angle is tabe rounded off four inches 
at the least. The penalty on the builder for violation of 
these provisions one hundred jn)unds. Chimneys or flues, 
however, m.ay he built at angles w’ith each other of ninety 
degrees, they having proper doors or openings not less than 
SIX inches sipiaic. ^ 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AMENDMENT ACT. 

On the 30lh of July last, an act was passed, entitled “ An 
Act to amend an Act of the Tenth Year of his late Ms^^ty, 
George the I'ourlh, to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to Friendly SocietiLs." Tlie act which is thus 
amended (the 10 Geo. IV., e. .yo), was passed on the 19th 
of June, 1829. An abstract of its provisions may bo seen 
in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for the year 1830. 

The 10 Geo. IV., c. 60, established and defined the 
objects for which Friendly Societies maybe formed. These 
were, the mutual relief and maintenr.nce of the members, 
their wives and children, or oUier relations, in stekness* 
intaucy, advanced age, widowhood, or any other natural 
state or contimrency, of wbiidi the occurrence is susceptible 
of calculation by way of average. The amendment act 
extends these o]))ects, by including the /lommec# of mem- 
bers, and odds, “/o?* any other purpose iohichis not illegals^ 
But It provides, that when the rules of a Society furnish 
relief in any other cases than those of sickness, infancy, 
advanced age, widowhood, or other natural state or con- 
tingency. then the ront ri buttons for such purffose shall be 
kept separate and (hstinct, or eUe the expenses defrayed 
by ext) a subscript t( ms of the members at the time such 
conttngvaicies lake place, 

tSections 4, (>, and 7 of 10 Geo. IV., c. 66, relating to the 
I sanctioning and filing of rules of friendly societies, are 
ro|icaled. In their stead, it is provided that two transcripts 
I of all rules, signed by three meraber!i, and countersigned by 
i llie clerk or seeietarv, are to he transmitted to tlie barrister- 
ai-law for savings banks, iii England- to the Lord Advo- 
^catc, or his dojmte, in Scotland — and to the barrister 
appointed by the Atf ornev -Geiicral, m Ireland, according as 
the hoeietu*^ aie in eitbcr of the tliiee kingdoms. The 
ban Lst(M-, ice. is to cernlv botli traiisciipts; one is to be 
rcturiu'd to llu* soculv, ih'‘(»iher to the clerk of the peace; 
and the justices are, as a iiuiUer of course, to confirm tlic 
rules. The cleik of the peace is to fie the transcript trans- 
mitted to him, the rules being hiiulmg when ccrlificil by the 
bairister. This anuuuhiient simplirie-. and facilitates tlie 
foniier method of uhtaiiuim a legal sanction to the rules of 
fiiendly societies. It was lornicrly in the power of the 
justices to withhold their assent, if tlirv did not think lliat 
^ tlie rules pro jK)j-ed <*t)iilfl he ai](n>ted vv itli safely to all partieii. 
j Section 2P of the lonin'r act provnled that “the exe- 
ciitors, adiiiinisti:ilor», or assignees of bankrupts or iiisol- 
i vents, shall pay inonev diu' to frumdly societies before any 
I other debts.’ This n repealed; and it is enacted that 
executors, &,c. ol otiieers of irieiidly^ societies are to pay 
money due to the societv beforeany other debt, within forty 
days after demautf. 

Section 39, which provided that the “ funds of any fifiendly 
.society may he subscribed into a savings hank,” is also 
lepenled; and it is provided that the funds of friendly 
societies may be deposited iii savings hanks, subject to the 
operation of the 9tli of (ieo. IV. e. 02, entitled, “ An Act to 
consolidate anti aiiioiid the laws relating to Savings Banks,” 
except so mutdi as restricts the amount to be imested by 
Qgiy society, whicli restriction is repealed. 

Sections 35 and of the former act, requiring ^rks of 
the peace to transmit certain returns ri^etting to friendly 
siK'ieties to the Secretary of anddin|X)ii^1lg the penaltv 

of forfeiture of privileges on friexkd^y society wliieh did 
not make the retoms, are 

The returns of sickness and mortality arc to he made to 
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the harrisler or advocate hy whom the rules have been cer- 
tified, and hy him transmitted to the Secretary of State. 

If the rules ot a ftociety direct reference, in case of dis- 
pute, to arbitration, and the society refuse to grant arbitra- 
tors, justices of the peace may determine* the dispute; and 
in cose a member is expelled, the arbitrators or jtistices may 
order him or her to be reinstated, or award a compensation 
out of the society's funds. 

Members of friendly societies may be witnesses in any 
cause respecting tho jiroperty, &c., of any enrolled society. 
No fee is to be paid for paths taken before magistrates, in 
order to obtain payment of sick money. letters to and 
from barristers are to be freo of postage ; and provisions of 
former statutes are to continue in force as to societies esta- 
blished under them, until they shall conform to the provi- 
sions of 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, as amended hy the present act, 
although they may not ha\c conformed to them within the 
lime limited. Also, if a societ} enrolled under acts re- 
pealed by 10 Geo IV. c. 56, he desirous of altering their 
rules, it may be done in conformity to that act. 


KNIGHTS OF THE BATH. 

A RBTURN respecting the Knights of the Bath has been 
printed by order of the House of (Commons, containing an 
account of the several sums charged against them, under the 
heads of salaries, fees, or ernohimenis of any description. 
The following is an abstmet ; — 

Since 1812 there has not been any formal installation in 
Westminster Abbey ; but the Sovereign has been ]deased 
to issue warrants, dispensing with the rites and ceremonies 
directed hy the statutes, and granting to the Knights- 
Grand-Crosses all the privileges which would have belonged 
to them if actually mstulled. But in the year 1820. a 
statute was issued by his late Majesty, George the Fourth, 
declaring tho liability of the Knights-Grand-Crosscs to the 
payment of the fees on their nomination to the order, and 
ordaining that the foes incidental to installation should be 
paid by every Kiiiglit-Grand-Cross whose installation should 
be dispensed with, in the same manner as if he had been 
personally installed, according to the proscribed rites and 
ceremonies. 

The last ten Knights-Grand-Crosses who have bpcn 
nominated to the order, have (with the exccjition of Lord 
Ponsonby, who is absent on the king’s service at Constanti- 
nople) paid their nomination fees. Tlici»o fee.s, in the inisc 
of each knight, amount to 1G4/. 17«. 2d. 
tioned as foilow's : — 

To the Dean of the Order . . 

Genealogist 
Bath King of Arms 
Kogistrar .... 

Secretary . . . , 

Gentleman Usher 
Messenger .... 

Bath King of Arms, for the bool 
statutes 

Secretary, for notice of election 
Seal of the Order to the book of 
statutes .... 


They 

are 

appor- 


£22 

6 

8^ 

. 

22 

0 

0 

. 

22 

0 

0 

• 

22 

0 

u 

. 

22 

0 

0 

. 

22 

0 

0 

, 

IS 

13 

4 

: of 1 





G 

13 

4 


6 

13 

4 

the 1 




} 

0 

10 

C 


Jei64 17 2 

The Dean of Westminster, as such, is Ih'an of tho Order. 
He has no salary ; and the •aho^o sum of 22/. 6.s. Sd., wdiicli 
is payable to him on the iiomuialioii of a Grand-Cross, is 
divided between the clean and prehondarie-. of Wosl minster, 
according to their ancient practice of duiding the Iocs. 
Tile dean and chapter also receive, at the imstallatioii ul‘ 
each knight, the sum of 6/. I li.— viz., on'ering at the alliir, 
'>1. and I'or H Lloin]«tij]i of tho sword, J/. 1 a. — which is 
given to charital)lo jiurposes. The knight also gives to the 
alms-incn lu.s. ^d. 

The Genealogist and Bath King of Arms liold their 
olilcca by leticrs-pateiit. Their salaries, exclusive of fees, 
arc — . , 

Genealogist, and Blanc-coursier Herald Xl03 8 4^ 

Batlf and Gloucester King of Arms . 102 17 6 

The ottlces of Registrar and Secretary are held by one 
individual: the united salarfes amount to 150/. 15s, 

Tho Gentloinan Usher of the Red Rod, as such, holds 


also tho ull^ce of Brunswick Herald, under lettors-patent. 
He receives a salary of 93/. 6«. Gd, 

Tfio^Me-iseugev of the Order has a salary of 34/. This 
oflicer, being by the statutes directed to collect und distri- 
bute tjic fees, receives, in addition, five per cent, from tho 
other otiicors. 

The second and third classes of tho Order of 0*o Bath— 
\iz., the Knights -Commanders and Companions — are 
charged, ncconhng to a regulation made when tho order 
was enlarged, in 1815, the following fees : a KniglU-Cotn- 
iiiaiider. 2 J /. jy.v. ; and a Companion, 6/. 17a. 8d. Theso 
fees are aiiporlioned us follows : — 


Kniffhl-Comnuvider. 

For his cscochoon, or pHite of armorial ensigns,! 

to bo iitlixed in IVestrninster Ahbcy . / 

For biiiiner, emblazoned in silk, to be placed 1 
' over the jdate ..... j 
Recording the pedigree of family, Sic. 

Copy of the rules und ordinances , 


£8 0 0 

5 10 0 

7.8 0 
1 1 0 


£21 19 0 

Companion, 

For cscochcon, or plate .... *£3 0 0 
Recording military services in the books . 2 IG 8 

Copy of Rules . . . . . 110 


£6 17 8 

In addition to the Biktli King of Arms, there is an oflicer 
of arms attendant uiion the Knights-Commanders and Com- 
panion^. Tiioro is also a secretary ; but neither of these 
otticers has any salary or fee. 

In the event of a Knight-Commander not having his 
f^imily pedigree previous!} entered in the College of Arms, 
he has to pay, in addition to the lees of 21/. 1 9v., the sum of 
3/. 18 a\ 8(/..to the oHiccr of arms, whose business it is to 
record it. 


house of COMMONS' LIBRARY. 


Report of the Staiidiiig Committee appointed on the 26th 
day of Feliruury last to assist Mr. Speaker in the direction 
of the Library ; to whom were referred all matters relating 
thereto. 


The Right Hon. the Speaker. 


Sir llohcrt TTarry Inglis. 

Mr. Spiing 

Sir Robert I\‘el. 

Mr. l^ittlelon. 

Sir Henry Hardiiige. 

Dr. Lushington. 

Mr. (ioulburii. 

Mr. Fiedenck Shaw. 


The Lord Advocate. 

Mr. Williams Wynn. 

Mr. Warburton. 

Lord Viscount Clive. 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie. 

Mr. Wm. Ewart Gladstone. 
Mr. Tooke. 

Colonel Fox. 


Your committee fed great satisfaction in commencing 
their Report, by stnting to the House the arrival of a large 
and valuable accession of books to their collection, as a pre- 
sent from tlie French government. Tho House will recol- 
lect Unit, 111 furtherance of a recommendation of the select 
corainitteo of 1832, the journals and a set of papers printed 
hy order of thi', House were transmitted to France, as tho 
commencement of an inti'iehange which it was considered 
desirable to establish and to maiiitain uith the go\crnmcnt 
of that country, with respect to the jiapers and journals 
ordered to he piinlcrl by the iulministrati\e and legislative 
bodies of llie two kingdoms. The volumes, the receipt of 
which is now aiinoifificed to the House, form the first return 
winch has been made fo England. 

Your committee congratulate the Housef on tho advan- 
tago'^ d(Ti\ ed by the enlargcim^ut of Ihc space allotted to 
the library suhseiiuently to tlie Report of 1832; by which 
Report, indeed, a still more considerable enlargement had 
been recoiumcnded. I’lie library is now so much more fre- 
quented ibau at any former period, that the original room 
would proiijihly ha\e been crowded to a degree whicli would 
have rendered it comparatively useless. 

The catalogue has been re-arranged ; a measure ren- 
dered neci^ssarv by the great inci'ease of books purchased in 
consequence of the rccommendatioh of the select commilteo 
of 1832, and is now ready .for publication. 

A general index to the bills, reports, and accounts and 
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papers which have severally been ordered to, he printed by 
the House of Commons from 1801 to 1832 has been printed, 
pursuant to the recommendation of the same committee. 
The conoral utility of such index, indeed, its absolute neces- 
sity, lias been felt by almost every meml)cr who takgs part 
in the business of the House. Yotir committee recommend 
that Messrs. Hansards be directed to pursue the same plan 
for the formation of a penoral index to the sessional papers 
printed by order of the House, as that followed by the libra- 
rian in rej^ard to the seneral index to the journals ; so that, 
at any period, when the paners ordered to bo printed by the 
House shall have assumed such a bulk as to be diiilcult of 
reference by annual indexes, a similar publication may be 
ready for printing; and thus whom such convenience may 
be deemed expedient, the delay otnerwisc incident to the 
completion of a general index may be found to have been i 
avoided. • 

Considerable progress has been made in the index to the 
local and personal acts ; the completion of which index was 
also recommended by the committee of 1 832. It is probable 
that by the close of next session it may be in such a forward 
state as to be ready for the press. j 

The value of the arranged series of reports from 1801 to 
1826 has been so generally appreciated, that your conimitteb 
have directed that this series should be oonipletcd to the 
end of the present session. As in these reports (to quote 
the words of the committee of 1832) ‘ there is much valuable 
information rendered unavailable, from the absence of any 
means of reference to the appendixes thereto, your com- 
mittee recommend that an index to such materials from 
1800 to the close of the present session be compiled, similar 
to that subjoined bj’ Messrs. Hansards to the collection of 
reports dated prior to 1800, and printed in 15 vols. folio.* 
This index, extended to the present session, might be ac- 
companied by such notices of the reports themselves aS 
would form a general means of reference to the wjiole series, 
comprehending not less tlian 200 volumes. 

Your Committee are induced to state, that by a recent 
arrangement all papers prei^ented in pursuance of orders or 
of addresses to the House, are deposited in the library during 
the current session, in order to facilitate access to such as 
are not at once ordered to be printed. This regulation is 
particularly oflered to the attention of the House, as the 
ready inspection afforded by this arrangement may fre- 
quently either pre^cllt the printing papers which do not 
contain the information sought, or may j^resent the oppor- 
tunity of abstracting from bulky returns all which may be 
necessary for the use of the House. This jdan, it is hoped, 
has already had some effect in diiiiiiiishing the quantity of 
printing. 

Your Committee have come to the following resolutions 
in respect to the future management t)f the library, and of 
the rooms appropriated to it ; — 

1st, That no other committee, except the Committee 
of I'riMlege.s, be, under any circumstances, permitted 
to sit in the library. 

2d, That no strangers be, under any circumstances, 
permitted to be in the library, from the time when 
Mr. Speaker takes the chair to the rising of the House ; 
peers not being included in this restriction, nor 
strangers under special permission in writing from 
Mr. Speaker. 

3d, That memoranda of works which members may 
think desirable for the House to possess, be entered in 
a book to be kept for that purpose by the librarian ; and 
that no book be received into the library except such as 
may be presented by or through his Majesty's govern- 
ment, or thro ugh the Library Committee. 

The reasons against the present almost indiscriminate 
admission of strangers are obvious : the library, instead of 
being restricted to its legitmialc purposes, has .sometimes 
been used for the assembling of deputations: and with 
respect even to individual strangers, it is diflicult to enforce 
the existing rule (which directs, that nartics introduced by 
ono member into the library, shall leave the rooms \^ith 
him), since they have often addressed themselves to other 
members, with wboiii they were unacquainted, for the 
purposes of requesting permission to continue in the rooms 
under their sanction ; and, there is reason to believe, that 
the conversations incident to the admission or tho presence 
of strangers, is itself an inconvenience to the majority of 
members ; aincei without reference to ftny other consider* j 


atioHi the rooms, notwithstanding the enlarged accommo- 
dation lately given, are sometimes scarcely sufficient for 
members themselves* Your Committee ha\c directed that 
a copy of these rulos ^ with the messenger of the 
library, and that he ^ direOted to enforce the same. 

The Select Committee of 1825, which recommended tho 
building of the exi8tin|| . Ubrary^ determined also, in tho 
plan on which tliey decided, that the librarian should have 
some accommodation •in part of the proposed building. 
This arrangement was not adopted, a different plan alto- 
gether lieing preferred on other grounds entirely irrespective 
of the ppediency or inexpedi'^noy of granting this accom- 
modation to the librarian. 

In consequence of the necessary attendance of the libra- 
rian from the hour of ten in the morning till the final rising 
of the House, at whatever hour that may be ; and of the 
library not being rtosed during the recess of parliament^ 
except for the period of two months, during a portion of 
which time his presence is likewise necessary ; it is tha 
opinion of yoqr Committee, that apartments or a honse in 
the immediate vicinity should be provided for his residence* 
partly as a reasonable convenience on account of the severity 
I of his duties, and partly to insure his presence at any 
I moment when his attendance may he considered necessary* 

' such accommodation being afforded to the librarian Of the 
I House of Lords, for similar reasons.'*' 

Your Committee, in closing their First Report to tli» 
House, feel It to be their duty to express their entire satia- 
faction with the (xmduct of Mr. Vardon, as librarian’; his 
diligence, punctuality of attendance, and efiiciont discharge 
of all his duties in that ofiice, having contributed greatly* 
in their judgment, to the public usefulness of the establish- 
ment. 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL RELATIVE TO THE 
CHINA AND INDIA TRADE. 

Thrsr orders, issued by his Majesty in conformity with the 
provisions of the late Acts for the regulation of tlie govem- 
I ment and trade of India, are four in number, as they appear 
in a return printed among the parliamentary papers; but the 
fourth merely goes to rescind tne second. The mst, which is 
dated 9th Dec., 1833, prescribes regulations for the govern- 
ment of the king's subjects at Canton. It is ordered, that 
all powers and authorities which, on the 21st of April, 
1834, shall be by law vested in the supra-corgoes of the East 
India Company, over the trade and commerce of the port of 
Canton, shall be thereafter vested in the superintendents 
for the time being, appointed under the Act of Parliament 
which declares the trade free. The various regulations* 
penalties, and forfeitures enforced by the East India Com- 
pany's siipra-cargoes are to continue in operation under the 
superintendents, unless specifically interfered with or abo- 
lished by the Act of Parliament. The superintendents are 
to comialo and publish these regulations for the information 
of all concerned ; and on the arrival of any British ship or 
vessel at the port of Canton, ai e to cause a copy to bo 
dcli> ered to the commander or principal officer. 

This order is declared to be provisional, and only to con- 
tinue in force until further arrangements can be made. 

The second order, bearing the same date (9th Dec, 1833), 
related to the imposing of duties on tonnage and goods in 
British ships trading to Canton, but, as ha.^ been mentioned 
abo\e. it has been set aside by a .subsequent order. 

The third order, also of 9tli Dec., 1833, creates a court of 
justice at Canton. By the act for regulating the trade to 
China and India, it is provided that it shall bo lawful for his 
Majesty in council to create a court of justice, with criminal 
and admiralty jurisdiction, for the trial of offences committed 
by Ins Majesty’s subjects within the dominions of the Em- 
neror of China, and the ports and havens thereof, and on 
the high seas within one hundred miles of the coast of China; 
wliicli court may be held at Canton, or on board any British 
ship or vessel in the port of Canton. 

The practice and proceedings of this court, it is declared 
in the present order, arc to be similar to what obtains in 
the Courts of Oyer and Terminer, and gaol delivery, 
land, regard being had to difference of local circuW^ 
Trials are to take place before the chief superin discu^ 
the time beinij, and a jury of twelve men v ** Iwrned— -if 
are to be examined, viva voce, in open cour^ opinions for 

hr them, not ac- 

* The Committee on Official fiioaiei have ople, but aeoord- 
for this purpose* ^sts, which may* 
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and most probably will, bo contrary to that of the people at 
large. The best security for a govermnanl like this, for Ibe 
legislaturo, for tlio crown, and generally for the public peace 
and public morals, is. that the whole community should be 
well informed upon its political os well as its oth^ interests; 
and it can be well informed only by having access to whole- 
some, sound, and impartial publicaticmk. Therefore they 
irill and ought to read the news of the day, political discus- 
sions, political events, the debates of their representatives in 
Parliament, and of the other house of Parliament ; and on 
not one of these heads can jany paper ^ published, daily or 
weekly, without coming under the stamp law ; consequently 
the people at large are excluded, by the dear form in which 
alone the respectable publishers can afford it, while they 
pay the duty. They can only have it in a cheap form by 
purchasing of publishers of another description, who break 
the revenue-law by paying for no stamps, and also break 
all other laws by the matter they publish. If, instead ol 
newraapers being sold for G(f. or U., they could be sold for 
Irf., ihave no manner of doubt there would immediately 
follow the greatest possible improvement* in the tone and 
temper of the political information of the people, and Ihere- 
Ibre of the political character and conduct of the people. 
It iamy decided and deliberate opinion, from very lung and 
anxious consideration, that the danger is nut of the people 
learning too much, but knowing too little. It is no longer a 
question whether they shall read or not ; it is no longer a 
question whether they shall be instructed or not ; it is no 
longer "a question whether they shall be politicians, and take 
part in'the discussions of their own interests, or nut ; that 
18 decided long ago. The only question to answer, and 
the only problem to solve, is, how they shall read in the 
best manner; how they shall be instructed politically, and 
have political habits formed the most safe for the constitu- 
tion of the country, and the best for their own interests. 
I can devise no other means than making that accessible at 
a cheap rate which at present they must have at a rate they 
cannot afford, without having it bad as well as cheap. I wish 
to give it them both cheap and wholesome. 

“ Would, in your Lordship's opinion, increasing the 
severity of tlio law against unstamped periodical works 
have a tendency to suppress them?— I think, if it had a 
tendency at all, it would be a contrary tendency ; I think 
it would be hruium fulmen if it were made a capital felony, 
as I have seen it not very wisely proposed in some quarters ; 
no jury would convict at all. You cannot discover them, 
and they will never convict them. 

“ Has it fallen under your Lordship's obsen’ation whether 
taking off the stamps from newspapers would seriously in- 
jure the revenue ? — That is undoubtedly the gieat difficulty, 
end I have reason to think that is one of the two only diffi- 
culties which prevent the measure from being adopted ; the 
other is the apprehension, that when this impediment is 
removed, there will spring up an unlimited increase of 
penny publications of a profligate description, on political 
and religious subjects. My opinion decidedly is, that no 
auch consequence would ensue; a great number would 
spring up, and a great number would speedily fall. An 
established newspaper has a great advantage over the new 
comer ; tho ‘ Morning Chronicle ' or ‘ The Times,’ the 
‘ Morning Herald ’ or the ‘ Morning Post,’ coming down 
to 3d. would have infinite advantages over any other ; they 
have possession of the field; the proprietors are men of 
credit, and I am sure they are actuated by a feeling too 
liberal to wish to put forward their claims to anything like 
monopoly. , But in the next place, though a great number 
of new papers would arise, 1 cannot conceive that more libel- 
lous, blasphemous, or obscene publications would or could 
arise than exist at present ; for those publications have al- 
ready been established, and the tendency of the change 
could only be to raise a competition against those publica- 
tions, that IS, the competition of respectable writers. At 
present I should say those publications have a bg^tter chance 
thaq:they could under a law abolishing the stamp; for at 
present they have the means of excluding, by their lawless 
imbits, re^pectable men from all competition with them ; 
they have therefore the benefit of the stamp ; the others do 
not wish to run the risk of a breach of the revenue la^S, and 
therefore abstain from that competition ; so that the stamp 
operates to narrow the coHipelition, and so give the lawless 
trader a monopoly in tUo market of blasphemy, treason, and 
libaldry. 1 hold it* to be as clear a proposition as any in 
finanooi that if you abolish the -^stahlp on .nowspaperSf in- 


stead of increasing the faeility«to set tip UbeUous publie»* 
tiops, you greatly dessen it .by ineveasipg tbe^fttumber oi 
goochpublioations, and by destroying the snoiaopoly in the 
hands of reckless men, who neither mind Hie old law of the 
land XM>r a breach of the stamp laws. Tbe^, the . other ob- 
servation to which my attention is directed is a very materkd 
one. I cannot give so decided an answer to thaW^namely, 
the injury to the revenue ; but after raucdi attention, my 
opinion is, that there would be no very material injury to 
the revenue. In the first place, Uiere would be u great in- 
crease of publications, that must of course increase the 
amount of the excise on paper ; but that which is at present 
a great injury to commerce, the expense of advertisements^ 
would bo greatly dimi]g||shed ; for the increased number of 
papers would tend beyond all question to diminish the price 
of advertising. No newspaper at present can avoid exact- 
ring, and according to the amount of circulation of thesa 
great London publications they do exact, large sums for in- 
serting advertisements. The stamp is now only Is. 6d. ; it 
is not, consequently, this tax which obstructs advertisers ; 
but if you take a paragraph to a well-circulated newspaper^ 
they make their own bargain ; they lake a couple of guineas 
for an advertisement of one size, and a guinea or half-a* 
guinea for a very small advertisement. No doubt taking 
away the stamp may (lorhaps not be very beneficial to those 
great newspa(>ers, but 1 think they would gain in othei 
w'ays as much as they lust in this ; and at any rate 1 must 
look to the interest of the consumer, and not of the grower. 
In America, where no^stamp exists, the proportion of news- 
papers to the population is twenty or thirty to one more thaia 
in this country ; and in the Norman islands in this Chan- 
nel, where they have no stamp, it is fifteen to one. We 
should have papers in something of tliat proportion; 1 
think that it would tend to diminibh the expense of adver- 
liseinents, and therefore greatly increase the revenue de 
rived from. thence ; nobody will grudge the U. Od. expense 
to government. 

“ Have not those persons who have had tho monopoly of 
the new'spaper eirculutiun, w ho have circulated their papers 
without stamps, all filled, while those who have circulated 
their papers with stamps have almost all succeeded ? — I 
believe so; and I am happy to think that is the case. I 
found that of the great number I have refen’ed to, in six 
months there were not more than a very few ; but then 1 
must say this in fairness, that where one goes down ano- 
ther rises up ; for the Hung which prevents such a new'spaper 
going on is the Stamp-oflice account, which is heavy, being 
a ready-money account, and they are not able to meet it. So 
far as the carrying it on depends upon their own exertions 
they can get on, but the Stamp oflice exacts ready-money 
most rigorously. Tliey have no doubt a ready-money trade 
to meet that ; but llien they buy a greater number of stamps 
than they can sell ; they may buy 5UU stamps and scdl 250 
papers, and that is a dead loss ; tlierefure those persons aro 
constantly starting new papers who have no stamps to 
burden them. I have seen a great number of these papers 
oiricially ; as I have sometimes been asked whether they 
ought not to be proceeded against ; and the first thing I 
look at IS the number, whether it is No. 50, or No. 10,000 ; 
but tliey seldom come to 100 ; they are generally under 50 ; 
and heri(;c it follows, as they are weekly publications, that 
they have not often lasted out the year. 

“ There is a disregard of property by these persons, who 
are in the nature of smugglers. — Tliey are persons almost 
as reckless of their own interests as of the rights of others. 

“ Your Lordship has had some experience of the state of 
mind of the labouring classes of tho people of England. 
SiipjMising good li^lter, wholesome matter, put before tho 
people, and at the same price, and no lower and no liiglier 
tlian bad matter— blasphemy, obscenity, and so forth — does 
your Lordship's knowledge of the education and state of 
mind of the people enable you to say which they would 
prefer ?- 1 have not a doubt about it. It is in vain 
to say that some persons would prefer obscene matter, and 
some ribaldry, and soino blasphemy : it would bo but an in- 
significant portion of the whole country. The bulk, who are 
innocently and morally disposed, are more or less respeet- 
able, and would be ashamed to bring this trash to their 
cottages where their wives and children are ; nay, I believe 
that they would not desire td read it themselves. I have 
had much interi'ourse with the people of all ranks, from the 
lowest to the middle ranks ; 1 never entertained the least 
fear of them, even when most excited; 1 never have 
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known things in a state in which I had fiy fear of the 
people, ehher of iheir morals or their loyalty, or their 
peaceable disposition, which is natural to Englishmen; 
and those only can be afraid of them who, unfortunately 
for both parties, are exceedingly ignorant of the people. 
Those who know them as much as I do, must know that 
they are very much the reverse of an object of dread, or 
distrust, or suspicion ; that they are generally morally and 
peaceably disposed, and 1 should say very much disposed to 
respect and submit to those above them. Even th^ trades' 
unions do not offer, to my mind, any material exception ; 
for 1 believe they liave in many cases had grievances to 
complain of, and that thc^y have erred in not taking the 
right way to get redress, by trasting to selfish, dishonest 
leaders, and by being imperfectly informed upon their own 
interests. T state my opinion as the result of a large prac- 
tical experience, having had an intimate knowledge of the* 
people in every way, and the more I have known, the less 
apnreliension 1 have had about them. 1 have therefore not 
u doubt in answering the question in the affirmative. I 
must also add, that I am quite certain if the stamp were 
taken away, where we circulate useful information to the 
extent of thousands, we should circulate useful information 
to the extent of millions ; for we have been trying to get 
useful publications not only into parts of the country where 
men are gregarious— the manufacturing districts, in which 
they naturally and easily read — hut into farm-houses and 
cottages, where the case is different. The great difficulty is 
to get the peasants to read— first, beaause they do not work 
together ; and next, because people working in the o]>cn air 
9Lre sleepy when tlujy come home ; but in long winter 
•nights, when they are not so hard worked, and have much 
more spare time, it is particularly desirable that they should 
not have recourse to beer-shops or to bad publications. 
would be of great advantage if we could furnish them with 
publications that have a tendency to make men good mem- 
oers of society, rather than those which are now propagated 
and are read by great numbers, teaching them that the 
most infamous of characters — a man, for instance, who is 
about to be executed for the foulest murder— Irorn the 
moment he becomes converted to some particnlar spiritual 
doctrine, is safe from retribution in another world. 1 cannot 
«)ncei\e a more pernicious doctrine; and all which is said 
about absolution in the Catholic church is nut one whit 
worse, e^cn in its abuse, and 1 know it is very much abused. 
Those publications which are in farm-houses, tq my kimw- 
ledge, for want of better, teach tliiit if a man commit mur- 
der, and will onh afterwards become a fanatic, he is in 
acceptance with Itcavcn, and his murder forgiven him I 
If a man can have in his cottage, at a cheap rate, accounts 
of Jthe debates, which they look to with great interest, and 
which it is thefr duty as well as their interest to read, — the 

f iroceedmgs in courts of justice, which they also arc de- 
ighted with reading,— if, in addition to these departments, 
commonly called the news of the day, we could circu- 
late four pages more, which could be done for a penny 
without that pernicious stamp duty, wc might give the 
•cottager for a penny a newspaper with wholesome general 
information, which might he of use to him in various ways, 
besides giving him all the intelligence of the week. I a^i 
quite certain that this would be the effect of repealing the 
atamp." 


PARLIAMENTARY ABSTRACTS. 

Eait India Accounts. — In the ‘ Companion ' for August, we gave 
an abstract of the revenues and charges of for four years 

preceding the year 1833. We now give a1% abstract of the Unt 
annual account, made up to 1st May, 1834,Vith some additional 
particulars respecting cuinpeupation to the Company's servants, &c. 

Annual Account made up to let May, 1834. 

Receipts. £. «. d. 

Pofiticaland Territorial branch ; — viz., Bills from 
India on account of supplies to the public 
service, net produce of bullion received from 
India and China, kc. • • . 1,028,732 13 4 

Commetdai branch viz., Company’s Goods, 

Charges and Customs on private trade, and 
numerous other items • . • 6,888,817 3 8 

Realization of Commercial Assets • • ^ 1,881,492 14 1 

Balance in favour, 1st May, 1833, (exclusive 
of Duty on Tea) • • • • 2,460^048 ^1 1 

. . £12,259,090 11 2 


Paymonts, 

Territorial .—-viz., Bllb of Exchange from India 
for principal and interest of India Debt, Mili- 
tary, Civil BaUbliihiDeiit,lie. 4c. • 2,806,777 12 11 

Commercial Customs, Fieight, Charges Ge- 
neral, &e. • • • • • 3,679,411 8 1 

Paid into the Bank of England, for the forniSr- 
tion of the Security Fund, for the redxniiption 
of the Company’s dividend « • 2,000,000 0 0 

£8,486,189 1 0 

Balance in favour, 1st May, 1834, (exclusive of 
Duty on Tea) . ... . 3,772,901 10 2 

Total . . £l2,259,09'(rir 2 

Estimate of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Home Trea- 
sury of the Compuc^, for the year, Ist May, 1834, to 1st May, 
1835 

^ Receipts. £• r. d* 

Balance of Casji (exclusive of Duty on Tea) 

Amount expected to be realized from com- 
mercial assets within the year, Reniittancea 
from India through his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, &c. &c 8,213,821 0 0 

Disbursements. 

Charges, Customs, kc , including Eztraordi- 
nuries. Compensations, St. Helena, 5:c. &c. 6,016,838 0 0 


Balance in favour, lit May, 1835 • • 2,196,983 0 0 


£8,213,821 0 0 

Statement of the Debts and Assets of the Company, made up to 
1st May, 1834 


Debts. £. «. (/• 

Debts classed under the head of territorial and 
]K>litical • • • • . . 6,226,005 0 0 

N. B. There ore claims in dispute, which, if ad- 
judged agaiust the Company, would add to 
this balance a sum of 200,000/. 

Debts cluHscd under the head of Commercial 662,987 0 0 
Ilonie Bond Debt, charged iqion the revenues 
of India, by the 9th sec. of the 3 and 4 Will* 

IV. c. 83, principal and interest . • 3,538,654 0 0 


• Total Debt . £10,427,646 0 0 

-Assets. 

Po/i/ic/i/fl7i(/ Tcryi/or/ti/:— viz., unshipped ‘ 

Stores, Bills of Exchange drawn in the Com- 
p.iny’s f.ivuur unpaid, value of East India 
College ut Hailey bu^', and Seminary at 
Addiscombe, floating property, 8: c. . 586,972 0 0 

Commercial : — Balance of Casli, Goods sold, 
not ])aid fur, value of Ships, Sloops, East 
India Iluu‘-e, and \Varehous»eb,&c.&c. . 16,877,073 0 0 

Securit)', or Guarantee Fund of the Company, 
value of Stock, and amount of Cush . 2,031,502 0 0 


Total .\sset8 . 19,49.3,547 0 0 

Total Debt . 10,427,640 0 8 


Excess of Assets over Debts £9,067.901 0 0 

Compensation. — In addition to the particulars given in last 
monih’s ‘ (’ompanion,* relative to compens.itifins and pensions, we 
add the following, abstracted from a parliamentary papery 
which hud not then been printed. The Company’s Aoi/mem, 
who are to he discharged, arc to receive pensions on the fol- 
lowing scale: — 


To those having served 10 years, 
1.'}, and less than 20 • 

20, and less than 25 • 

2.3, and less than 30 • 

3d, and less than 35 . 

35, and upwards • 


and less than 15, 6i. 0(/. per week. 
. . 7s, Od, ditto. 

. , 8t. Od, ditto. 

. . lOr. Bd, dittos 

. . 1 1 j. Od, dittos 

. . • 1 \s, 6c/, ditto,* 


To those hoyineu who have served less than ten years, the fol- 
lowing gratuities are to be given : — 

To those whose service exceeds G years • 50/. oath* 

Less than 6 years, and more than 2 . , 30/. 

"Under 2 years ditto. 

The seamen of the Company’s pilot-sloop, DUigmieej qn being 
discharged, are to receive pensions and gratuities at fellow ; — 
Those who have served ten y^ara, ^sions'of 6/. etch per annum, 
and the remainder, gratuities of IhT, 5/., add 2/.l0«., according to 
the length of theft services. 

The housekeepers’ estahlishideat, in Lsadeuhall Street, it xn- 


Total 



m 




duced to two. The * two houMkeepon who retire are allowed 
peoiioiiB of 75/. and 504 
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liussiatuDuteh Loan^ — An account of the suras paid and applied 
'mthin (he year ]833| on account of the Kussun.Dutch loan: — 

1833. Dr. 

3'an. 1 . To balance due this day « 

June 30. To half a year^ interest on 
250,000 florins, the amount of sinking 
fund paid 4th July, 1833 
Dec. 31. To one year's interest to this 
date on 20,500,000 florins, remaining 
due after payment of 250,000 florins 
^ sinking fund on the 4th July, 1833 • 


1833. Cr. 

Messrs, {lope and (^. of Amsterdam, 
agents of the Kussian government 
By> alf a year's interest on 250,000 
florins • . . . • 

Dec. 24. By amount of remittance to 
Amsterdam of one year's interest at 
5 per cent, on the 20,500,000 florins 
due • ' • . 

By balance due on Ist Jan. 1834 

» Florins • 


The amoimt of the preceding remittances,^ accord- 
ing to the rate of exchange when the remit- 
tances were made to Amsterdam, was in sterling 

Paid Mr. Pemberton, as agent, for paying the 
^miiaa<-Dutch loan . • • . 


Interest la 
Florins. 

• • . 

Total In 
Fiorlns. 

20,750,000 

n 

6,250 


1,025,000 


1,031,250 

20,750,000 


. 250,000 

0,250 . 


1, 025, 000 

20,500,00#' 

1,031,250 

20,750,000 


£106,770 16 8 
300 0 0 


£107,070 8 

StaJwHeru tiitd Printing . — Stalementof the seven] arramraments 
nuule by the Ttceniry, in 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834, in 
jyarf tM^e«hatgeB made by the kis^s stationer in Irtland, the 
king’s pii^en hogland, the piintersloi the t«o Houses of Fha- 
tiUMttt,4m by the Ung’e pnnteis andstatianen for Scotlaitd'; 


«Dd in regard rIso to the ekpene tf prhtU ng at the pcintiag pMi 
of the Excsse'DIBeea Thio is the tide of r, parliaMitaiy pif«t 
0 f which the foUown^ is a brief abeti«ct>-* 

King's etationer in Irdand. Arrangoments were made in tlia 
I beginning of the year with ^A*B. King, the ksng*a 

I stationer in Ireland, for surrender of his patent, sad for placing 
the supply of stationery under the control of the Stationery Offiee 
in London. For the three years preceding the surrender of the 
patent, tlie annual expense iira8'22,2()3/., and during the three years 
which followed, it did not exceed 7488/. uiinuall}r. 

At t^e beginning of the year 1831, an inquiry was institoted 
into the expei^es of printing for tlie Government Offices and the 
two Houses of Parliament# It appeared that the parliamentary 
printers supplied the paper required, and added the expense of 
commission to the first ^ost. It was, therefore, directed by the 
Tieasury, that the paper should theucefoiward be supplied by tho 
Stationery Office, and a saving has been cflected in consequence, 
during the two years wliich have succeeded the arrangement, to the 
amount of upwards of 32,000/. 

Arrangements were entered into with the king's printers for 
I Scotland, for the surrerifler of that part of their patent which con- 
ferred the rigid, of supplying the (niblic departments in that 
country with acts of parliament, stationery, printing, and binding. 
This negociatiou has been completed, and the supply of the ar- 
ticles hitherto furnished under the patent was transferred from the 
1st January, 1834, to the Stationery Office, London. I'he annual 
amount of the supplies under the patentees had l>een 10,500/.; 
but the vote for this head of service, in the present session, wai 
oiil}'^ 4500/., and as it is supposed that this will completely cover 
all charges, it is estimated that the saving eflected will amount 
to 6000/. yearly. 

The whole of the chatges made for the different deKcriptions of 
printing work, have undergone revision, which has been a work of 
"difficulty and complexity. A new adjustiiHMit of prices has lieen 
affected, by whicfi, during the sessions 18.12 and 1833, a saving 
was accomplished on the charges for printing the votes and pro- 
^ceediugs of tho House of f!oiniiions,“to the extcuit of 40 per cenL 
The effect of the new arrangement on the bills of the king's 
printers for, the House of Lords, and of the printers for the House 
of Commons, during the same period, was only purtiu) ; but on 
their accounts fi>i the present sosbiun, it will effect a saving of 20 
percent, on those of the fuimer, and 25 per cent, on those of tha 
latter. 

The arrangements that have been made will considerably reduco 
the cost of acts of parliament, both to the government offices and 
to the public at large. Indeed, all acts of parliament, of whatever 
dates, will now be piocured ul one-half of the former prices. Thts 
acts of parliament promulgated in 1832 amounted to 1,088,141 
sheets, and were charged at the old prices at 12,295/. 17«. Id. 
Tlie acts promulgated in 1833 amount to 1,100,877 sheets, and 
WTre charged, according to the reduced scale of prices, at 
6335/ 7«. IJf/. This shows a saving of 5960/ Or. lli</., notwith- 
standing an increase of upwards of 12,000 sheets. 

Other regulations have been established, and arrangements 
entered into, for further reductions ; such us the transfer of the 
printing work of the Customs, Post Office, and Ordnance Office 
at the Tower ; to the jniv.ite printing establishment of the Excise 
Office ; and the stopping the practice of purchasing articles of 
htatiomry, printing, and binding, for the use of the public depart- 
ments, from private retail trailesmen, who charged double the price 
at which they could be procured by the Stationery Office. PaMrs, 
also, which are jireseiitid to parliament by eominaiid of his Ma- 
jesty, are to be printed undei the superintendence of the Stationery 
Office, which will efii.ct a saving of 25 per ceut., even upon tfaia 
reduced charges. 

Soap . — The gross revenue derived from soap, from (he time of 
the reduction of the duty until 5th January, 183 1, in Great Britain, 
is 617,015/. 9s. lit/. 


fjoans of Ervliequer Bills for Public J Porks . — There have been 
allotted for ])ublic works, by three different acts of Parliament, the 
sum of 4,500,000/. Of this sum 200,000/. is to be deducted for 
Ireland, leaving 4,.‘li)0,0U0/ to be distributed in Great Britain, of 
which 4, 230, .350/. Uj.b already been appropriated, leaving in (he 
hands of the commissioners, 69,650/. to meet applications to the 
amount of .385,300/. The sum appn)priated has l^eu apportioned 
as follow.s : — 


Canals, rivers, drainage % 

Ilarliours, docks • 

Bridges, ferries • • 

Fisheries . • ^ 

‘Waterworks . • 

Buads and railways • 

Improvement of cities and towns 
Colberies and mines 
* Churches and parish relief • 

Colleges . a 

Law courts, gaols, asylumsi^ &c. 


. £1,298,100 

. 308,000 

. • 214,300 

• 33,700 

. a 27,000 

a ' 905,402 
. . 701,052 * 

. 303/00 

. . 80,700 

. 106,000 

. . 241,400 


£4,230,350 



tlf 






Tberaiiai beeajreceiv4id Qn account of piineipal £1,907,677 1 1 4 
lolwt . • . . . 820,899 14 10 

£2,:^8,577 6 9 

Tin principal 'Ontitandine, repayable by initolmenie, andtrani- 
Cerable witli intereit, from time to time $6 the Exchequer, amooate 
4d 9,226,3:^2/. 8j. 


tra.de, statistics, &C, 

^ Popular RepreMeniatwea , — The first admission of hurgeisos and 
citisens into Parliament oernrred with ^oursulves, as is . generally 
believed, in 1265 ; the period when deputies were first admitted 
from the imperial towns into the Oerma^Dict, wot the year 1293; 
and the earliest admission of civic representutives into the Stales- 
Geneml dates in Trance from the year 1303. Spain, however, 
look the lead very considerably in this respect ; for we find the 
admission of dqmties from towns in the Cortes of Castille, men- 
tioned as early as in the year 1 188. For instance, the Cortez held 
at Bur;;oB, by Alplionso VIII., consisted of 2 archbishops, 2 
Tyishops, 13 nobles, and 50 majorea deputed from the various cities 
and towns in Castille. 

Bank of England — Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of Eng- 
land, on the average of the Cjuarter, from the 3rd of Juue^to the 
2Gth of August, inclusive. 

Liubiliticf. 


Circulation 

• 


• £19,147,000 


Deposits 

• 

• 

. 15,384,000 





* £34,531,000 




Assets. 



Securities 

m 


• £28,679,000 


Bulhon 

. • 

• 

. 8,272,000 





£36,951,000 



Post Office Stenm^Fessrh . — A Parluimoiitar) 1‘aper .states that 
there are 24 steam-vessebs m the seriice of the l*oi.t UlUce, which 
•xe thus stationed: — 4 between Liverpool and Dublin, 300 tons 
aach, and UO-horsu power; 6 between Holyhead and Dublin, 235 
loos each, and lOO-horse jiower ; 4 between Milford and Water- 
tiitdf 189 and 237 tons, and SO-horse power; 2 between Port- 

r trick mud Donaghadee, 110 and 130 tons, and dO-horse power; 

between VVeyniuuth, Jersey and Guernsey, 154 and 156 tons, 
aud 40-horso power ; aud 5 iietween Dover, Calais, and Ostend, 
of 110 tons each, and 40 and 50-horse posver. These perform 
2293 voyages annually, oud^ouBume 30,000 ions of coaU 

Oaths . — A Return, laid liefnre the Ilouse of Commons, states 
the number of oaths taken before the Board of Customs, in 1830, 
to be no fewer than 101,595, and bofoio the Board of Excise 
194,012. 


Staff 

Peace. 

Cavalry. 

. . 11 

WjlT. 

3 

Bo<ly Guards 

. . 168 

180 

Chasseurs 

50 

* 80 

Four reganeiiii 

. . 1,416 

2,700 

One regimenH 

Aitillanr^ 

. . isa 

1,175 

Tram . 

. . 132 

1,127 

pioneers and Staff of the 7 
Quartermaster-general J 

140 


6,977 

17,349 


The kingdom of Wurtemherg furnishes 13,955 nMO to iho 
forces of the Germanic Confederation, of which 3,139 form the 
reserve. These troops are commanded by a general-officer of the 
nation, and form a division of the 8th Corps of tlie federal army.—* 
Memorial EncgclopCcR^ue et Froyreasf dcs Connauaaneet 
mainet. 

Specie {United Staten ). — The amount of specie imported into 
theLlnited States, between llie Ist of December, 1833, and the 12th 
of August, 1834, is 12,6r)3,G91 dollars 82 cents ; the amount ex- 
ported is 950,815 dollars 85 cents. This is exclusive of what has 
l»ecn brought in by passengers, or in any other way not entered m 
the manifests of vessels. 

Episcopal Statistics {United S/a/fj), — Since the Revolution, 
then* have been 30 bisho]>s; 14 are dead, aud 16 are now living. 
Of this numbers were consecrated in England, 1 in ScotlandTl 
by Bisliop Provost, and, 25 by Bishop White. There are 65 fto* 
dents in the general theological seminary. The Missionary 
Society has tt nnsHionaries in the United States, aud 2 in Greece. 
A mission is to be established in China The number of clergy 
has increased during 40 }ear8, between 1792 and 1632, from 192 to 
unwaids of GOO. In tlie dioceso of New York, the number of 
clergy is 183, and the congregatiuns 190. 

Coinage in India . — Tlie total value of the coinage at the fout 
mints, Calcutta, Benares, Furukhabad, and Saugui, for the ^veriod 
of 31 years, has been .53,322,000 rupees. When the estahlishinent 
of the New Calcutta Mint was arranged in England, in 1820, it 
was calculated that a daily coinage of 200,000 pieces would provido 
for the whole currency on that side of India. That calculation hai 
been found not at all excessive ; for the coinage of the Bengal 
presidency, for the last 18 years, has been 150,000 per diem fur 
200 working days, and that exclusive of copper money, which would 
add, in value, nearly 50,000 pieces. 

T%ade of JS'tw South Walts. —The Sgdnty Utrald states that 
209 vessels, of all classes, empluying 3749 mi'n, arrived at tho 
colony with cargoes during the year 1833; and that 192 vessels^ 
emjdoyinp 3.i’23 men, had been engaged in exjiorting the produco 
! of the sou and of the fisheries to the mother country' and Van 
I Diemen's I^ond. 


French Specie . — A fable of the circulation of specie in France, 
between the years 1661 and 1832, presents the following facta: — 

Francs. 

1661, under the Ministry of Colbert . . 600,000,000 

1708, . . Nicholas DcMiiarets 800,000,000 

1754, . , DcSechelles , 1.600,000,000 

1780, . . Necker . . 2,000,000,0(U) 

1797, . . Rannd . . 2,200,000,000 

Empire, . . Mollieu . . 2, .‘100. 000, 000 

1828, Restoration 2,713,000,000 

1^32, 3,58.3,000,000 


French Clergy . — According to llie ‘ Royal Ahimnnck,’ the clergy 
of I ranee, ^ on 1st January, 1834, were classed and numbered as 
follow : — Titulary and honorary canons, 1121; rectors, 3241; 
assisting priests, 24,517 ; curates, 6289 ; chaplains, 449; almoners, 
943 ; prHres habitues., 439 ; priests, directors of seininanes, 1158; 
total clergy in active service, 40,447. 

Population of iVurtemherg . — According tol|re last census taken 
in Wurtemherg, the population amnimtii to 1^578,140 aouls, of 
whom 768,365 are mules, and 809,782 female. There are 484,376 
Catholics, 1,082,23.3 Lutherans, 1,3.38 of 1^ Reformed Church, 
and 10,670 Jews. W urtemberg contains^ tipon an average., 4394 
persons fur each square mile. 

Army’ of Wurtemberg. — The army of tha small kingdontof 
Wurtemberg cuiisUtB of 6,977 men as a peace est-ihlishinent, and 
17,349 upon a war footing. It is recruited both by conitimiaed 
and voluntary' onUstmeiit. All the soldiers are eligible to any ad- 
vancement which may lie moriled by long and honourable service, 
or by brilliant uctiunu iu time of war. The army is at present 
orgaidxed as follows ^ 

Peace. War. 

General Staff • • 1^6 142 

Intotryi eight regiments 4^440 11, 792 


FLBLIC 1»ET1TI0XS. 


The Select Committee on Public Petitions have issued during 
the session forty-seven Reports, the last of whieh is dated August 
15, 1834. The following enumeration gives tlie entire number of 
the petitions, with the amount of signatures in each case. 


Parliamentary, 

ForA'ote by Ballot • ' • 

For 3>iennial Parliaments 
For elucidation of the Reform Bill 
For repeal of the Legislative Union between! 
Great Britain and Ireland . • i 

EcclesiasticaL 

In support of the Church of England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


No of 

No of 

Pctitioui. 

Siift. 

21 

21,652 

3 

1,332 

4 

341 


462 538,978 


Against sejiaration of Church and State • 

For ditto • . • • • 

Protestant Dissenters, for Relief • • 

Against their Claims - • 

Universities Admission Bill • • 

Against ditto . • . • 

For alteration of Lay Patronage (Scotland) 

Against ditto • • . • 

For relieving the Bishopi from tifttiDg in tkol 
House of Lords • > • ) 

Against TtBies (Inland) BiU . ^ ; 10 

Titfaei, ^ » V \ 421 

^ iw gltirali<4 ^ 10 


1,184 
61 
320 
336 
63 
1,134 
495 
24 
44S 
246 
12 


155,783 

21,839 

52,909 

49,051 

72,274 

352,9ia 

35,21S 

41,819 

110,699 

337 

I 1,307 
10,067 
967,039 

i.oa 



OCTOBKB^ 


tli 


casmxtm 


Tiihei, Sta^ of Suiti 
" ■ I Gdmmutation Bill, againit 

on Fish* . 

For better observance of Lord*i Day 
For Lord*! Day Observance Bill . ^ 

■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ — — — (Scotland) 

For Belief of the Jews • • • 

Glebe Houses (Ireland) • 


Na of 
Petitions. 

2 

6 

2 

722 

354 

29 

13 

5 


Taxes. 


For repeal of the Com Laws • • 37 

Against alteration of • • • 148 

For repeal or amendment of Sale of Beer Act 1 03 
For alteration of • • • 35 

Against Sale of Beer Act Amendment Bill » 65 

Spirit Licenses, atrainst increase of duty ^ 17 

Mult, fur repeal of duty on • • 120 

Against Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill • 172 

Against Church Rates Bill , • 1^4 

For repeal of Assessed Taxea, Window Tax, &c/ 1 1 
Merchant Seamen, for relief from the Tax to) 
support Greenwich Hospital « J 

Agaiust Sump Receipt Tax • « 16 

Against Taxes on Knowledge. « « 5 

Against Reciprocity of Duties Bill • .45 

In favour of Poor Laws for Ireland « 4 

For repeal of the Duty on Olive Oil • 5 

Against reduction of Duty on Irish Spirits , 2 


For relief from Agricultural Distress 
Hand-loom Weavers, fur relief • « 

Linen Weavers, for ditto . 

For mitigation of severity of Criminal Laws 
In favour of Scotch Bankrupt Bill « 

Against . . . ^ 

Against Imprisonment for Debt Bill « 
In^favour of ditto • 

For abolition of Imprisonment for Debt « 
Against Friendly Societies* Bill • « 

For amendment of. Laws relating to Friendly) 
Societies « * • • , J 

Against Tonnage of Vessels Bill 
Against Mercliant Seameo^s Registration Bill 
Against Clause in Customs’ Bill respecting) 
Bonding of Goods • • , J 

In favour of Dorchester Convicts, and against) 
Trades Union Prosecutions « , j 

For protection aganmt Trades* Unions • 
Against Naval Impressment • > » 


70 

87 

0 


Naof 

129 

718 

212 

157,419 

46,094 

17,798 

30,160 

175 


152,819 

32,787 

16,303^ 

50,962 

21,007 

946 

26,508 

16,157 

51,815 

547 

8,751 

8,992 

6,840 

6,507 

447 

862 

149 


57,940 

49,117 

64,728 

8,933 

1,001 

769 

3 

306 

67 

1,210 

4,600 

1,520 

c 11 
273 

2,540 


221,517 

1,609 

13,449 


Against Milita^ Flagging • • 

For abolition of Corporal l^iiriimMiti in 

and Navy • • < ‘ • « I 


Vaof 
PSttUona. 

2 

Navy . " . . • ' I ^ 

Schpolmastcrs, Scotland • . * 48 

For inquiry into the state of the Medical Profession 25 ^ * 
In favour of Labourers* Employment Act • 48 

Complaining of Beer-houses ' • • 4 

Gofnnlaining of Protestant Officers and Soldiers) 
being compelled to attend Mass, &c., in the > 15 
Colonies « • • . . j 

For compensation for deitrudion of Jamaica) . 

Chapels . . . • i 

From the inhabitants of Xmwer Canatla • 4 

For encouragement of Fisheries • • 4 

For inquiry into the state of Irish Fisheries 15 

jbAguinst Disturbances Suppression Bill (Ireland) 4 
Against the employment of Children to sweep ) ^2 " 

Chimneys • • • • j 

In behalf of the Polish Exiles . • 11 

For Law Reform ^Scotland) . . 5 

Against the jurisdiction of the Benchers of the^ 


Inns of Court « ' « • f 

For inquiry into the Pension List 
Arrestment of Wages (Scotland) • 

Against Lancaster Court of Common Pleas Bill 
For restrictions on Emigration 
For abolition of National Debt •• • 

Cur])c)rations, for inquiry, • « • 

Real Estates (ludiaj ^ • - • 

Trwl by Jury (India) * • • . 

I^Hackney and Stage Coach Bill 
Improvement of the port of Limerick ’ • 
Against Civil Bill Courts’ (Ireland) Bill 
Miscellaneous Petitions, reported since last pub- 1 

\ licatioo » • • • J 


3 

2 

2 

6 

6 

1 

8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

46 


RdoC 

Slgs. 

8 

2,26r 

1,165 

969 

1,924 

207 

806 


600 

78,503 

595 

3,856 

255 

784' . 

2,646 

3,348 

2,839 

522 

220 

225 

1,560 

59 

12,312 

740 

503 

160 

606 

22 

924 


Bemkruptey Jnalyiia from Jttgusi 26 September 23. 

Apothecary, 1 ; axletree-maker, 1 ; baker, 1 ; basket-maker, 1 ; 
blank tray- maker, 1 ; bookseller, 1 ; brush-makers, 2; builders, 3 ; 
cnlico-pr inter, 1 ; cattle-salesmen, 2 ; clothier, 1 : coal-dealers, 2 ; 
comb-maker, 1 ; coach-maker, 1 ; chemist, 1 ; cheese- factors, 4 ; 
currier, 1 ; die-sinker, 1 ; drapers, 3; drysalter, 1 ; flour- dealer, 1 
fringe-manufacturer, 1 ; grocers, 34 hatters, 2; hardwareiniin, 1 ; 
inn-keepers, 4 ; iron-founders, 2 ; linen-drapers, 3 ; mason, I ; mil- 
ler, 1 J merchants, 6 ; painter, 1 ; paper-manufacturer, 1 ; provi- 
sion dealer, 1 ; saddler, 1 ; salt-merchant, 1 ; skin-merchant, 1 ; 
stock-broker, 1 ; table-knife manufaeturer, 1 ; tailors, 3 ; timber- 
merchant, 1 : upholsterer, 1 ; watch-maker,! ; wme-merchants, 4 ; 
woollen-draper, 1, Total, 74. Total from the coinmencemeut of 
the yeari 720. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR OCTOBER, 1034. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The temporary cessation of legislative proceedings nnd 
party contests by the rising of Parliament has left little to 
make up the political history of the past month. 

The most important event in the domestic politics of the 
mouth has been the festival held at Edinburgh on Monday, 
the 1 5th, in honour of Lord Grey. Probably no minister, in 
the zenith of his power, ever before received so magnificent a 
tribute of national regard, as has been paid on this occasion 
to one who has^not only retired from oflice, but retired from 
5t for cver.3f;trie popular enthusiasm manifested both at 
Edinbur^Mid wherever else anv of his majesty's ministers 
have shown themselves since h torogation of parliament, 
is a curious commentary on the statements of certain of the 
London newspapers, who, for some time past, have been 
<lay after day assuring us that the recent proceedings, both 
of the government and the legislature, had excited, all but 
universally among the people, only feelings of disappoint- 
ment and indigmilion. 

There has been in the course of the month tf good deal of 
party agitation in Ireland, carried on both by sneechifying 
«nd through the press. Mr. 0*Connell has adaressed his 
countrymen in several long letters ; find the m^bers of tliO 
Orange, or, as they seem now to prefer calling themselves, 


the Conservative parly, have assembled in considerable 
force at meetings in Dublin, and delivered themselves of 
large (juaniities of very hot and turbulent eloquence in 
support of order and religion. Meanwhile the Marquis of 
Downshire has announced his intention of taking upon him- 
self the payment to the clergy of the tithes due from his 
estates; and a considerable number of other landlords, 
among whom are several Catholics, have followed the ex- 
ample thus set. ' 

The ‘ London (Zvizette ' of the 1 8th of September con- 
tains the details of some hostile operations in which the 
forces of the East India Company had been engaged in 
March and April last again.st the Rajah of Coorg. They 
ended in the complete reduction of this petty potentate, and 
the annexation of bis principality to the dominions of the 
Cjpapany. ^ 

'V - - - 

SPAIN. 

Tiie discussions in both Chambers of Cortes cannot be 
Accused of having been deficient in animation. The oppo- 
sition or liberal party has formed in great strength, and nas, 
on one or tko occasions, dut-woted ministers. Martinez de 
)a Rosa's cabinet is consequently said to be shaken and 
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sbout fo fall, , Whilst admitting the reasonableness of some 
of ^he objections to ministerial moasui;es taken by tke libe- 
rals, it strikes us that the i;)arty, aa in' mrmer tipies, is 
somewhat over vehement, impatient, ancT theoretic, and that 
it does not sufilciently bear in mind the general sense and 
reeling of the Spaniards— a people about the least fit in 
Europe, for 'sudden changes. The Spaniards are but in 
their rudiments, and the liberals would treat them as if 
tliey were accomplished and natural scholars in political 
wisdom. We hope, however, that the lessons of experience 
will not be wiiolly lost — that it will be remembered that 
ultra-liberalism contributed almost as much as ultra-royalty 
to the downfall of the Constitution ^ 1620, and rtfburded 
the progress of national freedom for ten years. 

On the 14th of August, Moscoso, the Minister of the 
Interior, laid a Repuil on the Condition of the Country 
before the Cortes. His picture was in some respects rather 
flattering than correct, but a stricter representation might 
have been impolitic ai the moment, as encouraging enemies 
and dispiriting friends. 

It was made the subject of a severe attack by the oppo- 
sition, who afterwards accused him of retaining declared 
Carlists in the subaltern places in his department, to the 
great embarrassment and injury of the good cause all over 
the kingdom. 

On the following day, the Minister of War presented his 
official report, vhich was l■L•(•ei^ed witli general satisfaction. 
He stated that since the death of Ferdinand, the military 
force had been nearly doubled, and Miat now, including 
provincials and nnlitia, tlie Queen has 1 15,000 men in her 
service. After ivadintflns report, he inlbriued th(‘ Chamber 
that he had received fii\ourjLhlp dispatches from liodii, im- 
porting that Don Carlos had been driven Iroin Navarre to 
Biscay, and was expected e\ory hour to gi\e up the hopeless 
contest. The Minister of Marine was under the painful 
necessity of exposing the miserable, dilapidated state of* the 
Spanish navy. This picture was a most melancholy one. 
Even so late us 1818, Spain counted sixty -five sail — her 
fleet now only amounts to twenty-two! Ferdinand bought 
eiglit Russian slups, but instead of being kept in a state of 
rtlicieney, they yvere allowed to rot. There are only three 
ships of the line, and one of those is scarcely sea-worthy. 
There arc four frigates, all old except one, and three sloops 
of war. The roinaimler arc small craft. The arsenals and 
duck-yards are m ruins, and unproyided with the materials 
of naval urcliitecture, &c. There is a v^ant of proper 
oHicers, sailors, ship-buildcrs, and of all classes essential 
to the creation and management of a navy. Such is the 
present condition of tins once greiil maritime jioyvcr. 

On the 2Hth of August, the IVoeuradores or Commons 
agreed in a petition whicli may be considered as the batis 
of a Spain',!] Bill of Rights. The following are the heads I 
of the t\\ elve artiele.s of which it consists : — 

Art, J. Insures and protects individual liberty. 

Art. 2. Establishes the liberty of the press, without a 
censorship. I 

Art. Enacts that no Spaniard is to he arrested, pro- 
secuted, or punished, except by proper cour.se of law. 

Art. 4. That ex-posl-faclo laws and sjiecial commissions 
are to be abolished. 

Art. 5. 1 hat a Spaniard's house is to be sacred. 

Art. 6. That the law is to be equal to all Spaniards — 
not meaning, ho\ve\er, hereby tliat the privileges of tlie 
Proccres or Peers are to be interfered with. 

Art. 7. That all Spaniards are to be eligible to places, i 
both civil and military, without any exclusion on the 
grounds of their not being nobly born. 

Art. 8. That all Spaniards shall eqiuuly pay taxes, in 
pronortion to their means., ■ 5 , 

Art. 9. That confiscation be abolished, and property 
declared sacred the two followiriJt^obligations remaining 
however in force: 1, that fines legally imposed are to be 
paid ; 2, that individuals are to give up their property to 
ihe state in case public utBity should require it, on tnlir 
receiving a just indemnification for the same. ^ 

Art. 10. That public functionaries shall bo held re- 
sponsible for all acts against the freedom and rights of indi- 
viduals. 

Art. 1 1. That ministers shall be responsible. 

Art. 12. That the militia urbana (or national guard) 
shall be increased and organised throughout the Idnodom. 
in conformity with regulations which sh^l be disoussed and 
approved of by the Cortes. 


Government would have m^ified some of the clauses, 
but were beaten on every division. 

On the SOtband Slst of August, the Procuradores were 
occupied with a plan proposed by government to extinguish 
or greatly alter the quarantine and sanitary regulations, and 
in discussing the subject of the Veto di San Jago. This 
voto, or vow, which is, in foot, a tax paid to the clergy in 
certain districts, originated in a legend. Ten centuries 
back, a Christian king of Castile, was umde victorious in a 
i great battle with the Moors by the assistance and personal 
presence of St. Jago (James, the apostle). In his (latitude 
I the king vowed that Spain should thetioeibrward pay an 
annual tribute to the apostle, to be raised on the ogricul- 
tural produce of the country. The priests of course claimed 
for the apostle, and an imposition, peculiarly irksome, it 
appears, from the way in which it was levied, nos continued 
down to our days. 

Martinez de la Rosa declared his scepticism as to the 
legend, but was anxious to preserve the vested rights of the 
church entire. ‘He and lus colleagues would have granted 
other allowances of a certain limited extent to those who 
had hitherto divided the \oto revenue among them, but they 
were out-voted, and the tax abolished without compensation, 
by a large majority. 

On the Moth of August, there was laid on the table of the 
Proccres or Peer.s, the unanimous report of the commis- 
sion, conlirniing the project of the ministry for the exclu- 
[ Sion of Don Curios and his heirs for ever. The peers, on 
I the Mrd of September, came to a vote on the subject, with- 
jput any division. One peer only, the Count de Taboado, 
declined voting — he said his personal obligations to Don 
Carlos j)re vented him. 

An additional article was proposed by the Marquis do 
^ Quad alcazar, to prohibit the return to the country of Don 
Carlos and aU his line male, apd w as earned by the same 
majority. The House was very thinly attended. The 
peers agreed to the proposition, that such of their body as 
were in the kingdom, and did not take their oaths and theic 
seats within one month, and those out of the realm within 
two months, sliould forleit their rights as ))eers. It should 
appear, however, that the two terms have been extended to 
three months for the recusant or dilatory peers at home, and 
to lour for those W’ho happen to be abroad. 

Tlti Finance Committee, to which we alluded in our last 
number, and the proceedings of which have been w^atched 
by many in Fiance and in this countiy, with much more 
anxiet) than all other Spanish measures and events, was at 
length dphvcred of its report on the lltli of August. Tho 
majority, of five to four, advised the recognition of the Cortes' 
loans from 1820 to 1823, or from the rise to the downfall of 
tlic last constitution ; and the rniire rejection of the French 
loans, as well as of the debt to France secured subsequently 
to 182 M, by treaty. The minority, on the other band, would 
have recognised all the debts — the Ferdinand loans, as well 
as those raised by the Cortes : and this, as it appears to us, 
w'ould have been both more just and more politic. 

On this pennt we arc of course at variance with a large 
portion of our enli^hipned newspapers, who applaud and 
uphold a decision which wdll embarrass tlie march of the 
Spanish government, and w hich is altogether at variance 
with the established jiractice of nations. The government 
de facto is the only government that the money-lender can 
look to. Now it was represented by Ferdinand — now by 
the Cortes — now by Ferdinand again — and 7iow again by 
the Cortes ; but in this alternation the pecuniary and other 
obligations of the governments for the time being could not 
be afl’ected. These governments might change, and utterly 
pass away, but the country remained responsible for tbe 
obligations of one and all of them. That the country 
shculd remain in this position of responsibility, is essentied 
to the existence of international relations of all sorts. By 
doing away with it, after the fashion of the majonty of this 
finance committee, we should introduce confusion into every 
department of European affairs: treaties — commeroiidy or 
of whatsoever nature— might be overturned at ev^ry changsi 
of a cabinet ; the evils inflicted by w'ar» invasion, or soiEure 
of property, might pass without indemnity, if one mvem- 
ment were allowed to insist that because those evus were 
not inflicted by itself, but by another government that pre- 
ceded it, the country that bqd ^en represent^ both at 
home and abroad by both tbe$e gbv^mihents, was not liable 
under the one for wW had been done under the other. But 
the court of Spain and, Uie cabinet, as now constituted, in 
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the recent arrangement, with the United States of America, 
have been obliged to allow this alwajrs existing resj^nsU 
bility of the country, and to a most painful, and, we should 
think, almost to an extreme extenU By this new treaty, 
Spain engage to pay twelve millions of reals, as oompensa^ 
tion for injuries inflicted on American shining and mer- 
chandise on the Spanish coast, during the foible and 
odious occupation or the Peninsula by the French, and the 
imposition therein of the Berlin and Milan decrees. In 
short, the country is made answerable even for what was 
done in it under a foreign usurpation 1 In the same manner, 
the Bourbons of Naples have said the Americans for the 
seizures and detentions ordered by Joseph Buonaparte and 
Murat, who had driven them (the Bourb^ dynasty) frofn 
Naples to Sicily, and kept forcible possession of their throne. 
Surely, therefore, it becomes contradictory and absurd tc 
plead the non-responsibility of Spain with regard to loans 
raised by King Ferdinand. The transactions differ in many 
points, but the principle that ought to regulate them is the 
same. When Ferdinand denied the faculty of the Cortes 
(an illegal, rebellious body, in the estimation of bis party), 
to contract debts in the name of the nation, and when ho 
refused any settlement with the holders of the Cortes’ 
bonds, a general outcry against his injustice ran through 
the liberal press of Euro]>e. Precisely the same arguments 
that were used against Ferdinand m^ be turned nmo 
against the maiority or the Constitutional Committee. We 
repeat, that the country remains responsible under all 
governments and circumstances, and that any attempt made 
to destroy this liability, whether proceeding from liberals or, 
absolutists, will bo equally odious, and in the end futile. 

The civil war in the north still lingers on — in a succession 
of marches and counter marches, skirmishes and indecisive 
battles. The [Queen's general, Rodil, has succeeded in 
clearing most of the passes of the Pyrenees and vallcvs 
running into Franco; and altogether, it appears probable 
(and we can say no more) that the insurgents are weaker 
now than they were when Don Carlos first joined them. 


PORTUGAL. 

Don Pkdro was confirmed in the Regency by the Cham- 
ber of Poors, on the 25th of August. Thirteen peers Out of 
the fifteen (all that had as yet taken their seats) voted on 
the subject, nine being in favour of his continuing to head 
the govemraent, and four against it. His royal prerogative 
being thus legalized by the Cortes, he proceeded at once to 
create twenty-four new peers. ♦ 

In the lower house it was decided, by a majority of 
sixty-seven to twenty-seven, that the young queen Donna 
Maria, should be united to a European prince, and that the 
faculty of choosing her husband should remain with her 
father, the regent. 

The minister of finance, Silva Carvalho, has presented his 
official report to the Chambers : it was well received, as the 
prospect ne drew of the resources of the country was ex- 
ceedingly flattering. Carvalho was afterwards attacked in 
the lower house by some members who seem to have had 
more patriotism than financial knowledge, and who com- 
plained of his having contracted loans with foreigners, 
when he ought to have given his own countrymen the 
l>enefit of such transactions as lenders. The minister's reply 
was certainly to the point : he told them that his county- 
men lacked either the power or the will to lend — or both ; 
that even after the triumphant entrance of the Ulierating con- 
stitutional army into Lisbon, he could not borrow so much as 


two hundred thousand pounds from^a Portuguese'bankara 
and merchants of the capital, and tlmt he was therefore 
forced on the foreign money market. 

It was announc^ on the 8th of Septemto, that the sup- 
plies of gold (rendered necessary by the alteration in the 
currency) that had already been received at were 

quite sufficient for the presi^nt. 

Don Miguel seen^Si likely to have the advantage of that 
bfest pf all correctives to men of his stamp—viz., povertjr. 
The Cortes have determined to consider as an aiithenuo 
document a Certain protest, which has appeared in Miguera 
name,, against the treaty he signed after his surrender, and 
previously to his depeytuie fVom Portugal. As he is there- 
fore held to have broken his part of the agreement, the 
other party, being no longer bound to keep theirs, will 
make him rin payment on account of the pension for which 
the Don stipulated. His brother, the re^nt, has been for 
sometime in a very precarious state of health. 

On ihe whole, the debates of this new Portuguese Cortes 
have beon rather dcllcient in interest. We observe that 
some of the correspondents to our daily papers complain of a 
want of “ good speakers ’* among the members. Thesd 
Englishmen are possibly not the best judges of Portuguese 
oratory, and speakinix is not the thing most needful. 
Had it been so, the poor Neapolitan parliament of 1820-1, 
instead of being the laughing* stock, would have been tho 
admiration of Europe. But the same reporters tell us 
some things that be^ir most unfavourably on decency and 
constitutional dignity : as, for example, that the mob ad- 
mitted into the galleries hiss and hoot the members ob- 
noxious to them— and that the said‘ members, instead of 
turning to the speaker and demanding a clearance of tho 
galleries, nre npt to turn round to the mob and address 
them. These scenes disgraced and hurried the downfal 
of the laiit Portuguese Cortes. May they be shipped in 
time to prevent the discredit, if nothing worse, of tho 
present. 


FRANCE. 

DuaiNO tho recess of the French Chambers, and the state 
of tranquillity wlu(‘h seems happily restored to the country, 
there is little to relate of our nearest neighbour. The 
French creditors of Spain in the loans rejected by the 
Spanish committee, have ]>etitioned Louis Philippe, praying 
him to interlere and obtain the recognition of their claims. 
The King's reply was, that he had directed his ambassador 
at the court oi Spain to make strong remonstrances, as had 
been dpne by the minister of England, This petition was 
numerously signed. 

Wc regret to say that the license of the French news- 
papers, andlhe imjinnlent prosecutions of them by Govern- 
ment, still continue in full force. 

Confining ourselves as we do in this brief retrospect, to‘ 
ihe notice of events that are not only well authenticated, 
but likely to pi-tnluce important effeets, we have little to add 
this iiionlh. Both in the east of Europe and the north, 
speculation might indulge in a vast field ; but the only 
positive facts seem to be, that in the former part of tho 
world the Saltan has prepared a naval force, the destination 
of which is unknown, and that there has been one more 
unsuccessl’iil attempt at an insurrection in Greece ; whilst 
in the northern comer the King of Holland has nt last dis- 
missed to Iheir homes the schuttory (or militia), who are 
described as being none tlio better for three years’ estrange- 
ment from their {^nary, industrious callings. 


CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


March^ 19. Bombay 'papers to this date state the iute resting 
fact, that the first native who had ever acted as one of his Majesty’s 
justice! of the peace, took his seat on the bench, at the opening of 
the Quj||ter Sessions in that city. 

The peace of India hat been disturbed by the revolt of 
ihe llujah of Courg. After a skirmishing but severe warfare of 
Uj^wards of a week, between the British forces under Colonel 
liindesay, and thoKe of the Rajah, the latter were defeatei on all«i 
^uitty'^d the prince himself surrendered unconditionally. He is 
to ty^deposed, aud his domioioue annexed to the CuMnpany’s 

bUowing is the J^nd total of tho loei of Um Britkli In 
' wounded i^Europeau, 14 coaumenoned officere, 139 


non-commissioned, rank and file. Natives— 2 eominiiBioned 
cers, H4 non-commissioned/ rank and file and dressers. Total, 
Eurmeans and natives: 16 coin|ai!sioned Officers, 283 non-com* 
iniyliEinefl, rank and file and dressers. 

August, 1 . Leghorn was opened as an entirely fteo port, by the 
cessation of the duty of one per cent, upou merchaudize-by sea. 

47. Osman Noureddin Pasha, the Egyptian Admiral, who lost 
jjirinler quitted the i'eirvice of Mehemet Ali fur that of the Sultan, 
died of the plague #t Constantinople. The superiority which 
travel, study^ and experlenoOi had given to this person, Causes his 
loM to he wv^y felt by thO Snttim, from whom he had received 
many narks of ugh favour. 

20. The cholera is committing featful devaetation ia Sweden* 
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Otit*of ft |k>ptilattott of 23,OiOO in Gottenbergi it hai owept aw^ 
nearly 2000 ; and tlu| mortality at $toctdiobii| asd iD*otlin toimii 
hai been iu a correeponding pioporliont 

The Spanith Goperal Moreno, who appean to hifa left Ibgland 
(to which he catni with Don Cmrloi), from the fear of being ^led 
to account for the murder of Mr. Boyd, waa arreated by the phhee 
i Parig. He will bl" conveyed to the Swiis frontier andl there 
iiacharged from cuatocly. ^ 

22. Thia day a aerioua affray took pTttpe at Chatham, be^iea ' 
aome aoldiera of the 88 th, and a numbm of aailora blner 
penona. It aroae fhmi an asaault, atuted to have been n^e the 
preceding day by the military upon ihd people, who were tajoying 
themaelvea on the Chatham lines after thoiraceiL We dojlp^leem 
that any person was killed on bither^beeasiofiCbut mtaaf tieie 
more or less wounded— a few very badly* ' The inhabitanto of the 
town have held a public meeting on the suliject, and have since 
applied auccessively to ibe colonS, to the commander-in -chief, and 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, with the view 
of procuring the discontinuancu in Chatham of the practice of 
private aoldiera wearing aide-arms when off' duty. They have not 
succeeded in their object ; but it is evident that aomething must, 
ere long, be done to preserve unarmed people from the intemperance 
of armed men. 

23. Don Miguel and suite were publicly insulted by the fiopulace 
at Parma; at which their stay was therefore very short. 

27. Several of the principal Jews in London presented' a hand- 
some piece of plate to Sir Robert Grant, previously to his depar- 
ture for Bombay, as a testimony of their gratitude for his mcertions 
in behalf of the British Jews. 

Two ruffians were brought before the magistrates of Hatton 
Garden Office, on the charge of stabbing two respectable females 
in Plumtroe-street the previous evening. Mr. Itugers iliied one of 
the^ men 5/. and the (j4her 20*. ; a sentence, the inadecjuacy of 
which has been very strongly animadverted upon in the papcis. 

While the Cameleoii, a large revenue cutter, was Ijing to off 
Dover, she was run down by the Castor frigate (Lord John Ilay)^ 
then on its way from the Downs to Portsmouth, and going at the 
rate of from 12 to 14 knots an hour. The cutter vent to the 
bottom ; and of 19 persons on board, only five were saved. As it 
was broad day-light, and the cutter was perfectly in sight, thia 
distressing accident was attriUutcd to the cidpable neglect of the 
watch on board the frigate, the olKcers of which were, on the 5th 
of September, brought to trial before a court-martial at Plymouth. 
The trial terminated at one sitting, and the sentence of the court 
was, *Mhat the loss of the Camuleon was occasioned by her coming 
in collision with the Castor ; that it would not have occurred had 
a proper look out been kept f that a proper look out had not been 
kept on board the Castor; tnat the fault was that of Lieut James 
M'Cleverty, the officer of thft watch at the time of the accident ; 
and that therefore he was, by the judgment of the court, dismissed 
his Majesty’s service ; and that Captain, the Right Hon. Lord 
John Hay, the remaining officers and the crew of the Castor, were 
acquitted.” 

28. A meeting of shopkeepers, resident in the western district 
of St. Paiicras, was held at the ^ London Nat^oual Labour 
Exchange,’ Charlotte-Ntreet, Fitzroy-square, to tak^into consider- 
ation the case of the operative builders now out of employment in 
consequence of the strike. The resolutions passed on the occasion 
stigmatized the conduct of the masters, and pledged the meeting 
to assist the workmen through their struggle. T. S. Duncombe, 
Esq., M. P., wiiH io the chair. 

The manufacturers of Rheims, in France, having lowered the 
wages of their workmen, many of the latter refused to work at the 
new prices. (3n the 2 fiih, a considerable nunilwr repaired to the 
town-hall to petition the local authorities on the subject. The 
magistrates addressed the workmen, advising them to return to 
their emplo 3 rmcnts ; many of them promised to do so, and the 
crowd quietly dispersed. But on the following day they again 
assembled, and resolved to compel the workmen who were not of 
the combination to leave their work. This intention was prevented 
hy the military, who arrested several of the ring-leaders. This 
day many of the men returned to their work^^ aipl public ttonqxiillity 
appeared to be restored. ^ 

29. At the Dublin Setmns’ Court, a fioan named Thomas 
Malone was sentenced to tme months’ knprisonment for unlaw- 
fully taking away from a churchyard %)^ead body, with intent to 
dispose of it for money. This is believbd to be the first prosecu- 
tion under Mr. Worbuiton’s act. 

— The mill-house and granary of the Lochrin distillery, near 
Edinburgh, were destroyed ^ternoou by a fire produoefl^'l^' 
the friction of the mill-stones. Ten thousand pounds 
mated value of the property destroyed. 

1 ', -^-.Reappearance of cholera in the north of England ; but nol in 
nearly so serious a form as two years sincs^ M , 

-^Two mineral springs have lately been tUieoTered at Harrq^^ 
gate. *r ' ' 

September 1 . The coal-porters, wh^ strike perhaps bsta 
attended with more circumstances of individual t^otennft than afty 
other, returned to their work. Their fund hftd t>ecome ao neMy 
ozhausted, that the aUowancs to each man was ssdue e^ to 4d. a j 
day. ■ 


m 

2. Donna FraneiBeft, ihft wilsof Den Carlos of Spain, and sister 
to Don Pedro and Don Miguel of Portugal, died this afternoon si 
Alveistoke Rectory, near The immediate cause of her 

death is variously stated* 

1 3. A stnwlo at Manchestw Mabel tbs balfpeimy church-rato 
terminated this evoting in the vsAitiof thO^rate, a majority of 
7019 to 5897. Great ezeitemeiit pcOfsiM at Manchester during 
the contest, which was a very wasae onOt A somewhat similar 
opposition to the grant of a chureh-rab in tbs parish of Clerkeii- 
Well, London, termmsisd on the 8 th, In wvimr of the rate, by a 
majority of 700 to 385. SubKquetiti^, at Wakefield, the amend* 
ment for a threepenny rate iutead of a snepiim oaie, which Waa 
reqUit^ was negatived by ^majority of 864 io 694* 

— Tm trial of the great will cause ’* at Laaeaeter, baforo 
Roron Oumey, which lasted ten days, terminated in at verdict flat 
the defendant, Mr. Wright, whose claim to the property, mmottnillig^ 
,to 700(l/i^^a-year, bequeathed by tho late Mr. llarsden, was dis^ 
puted by Admiral Tutham, the heir-at-law, on the ground of th# 
mental imbecility of the testator. 

^ — Slight shock of an earthquake at Portsmouth, which oecn» 
sioned a good dual of apprehension, but did little damage* 

— The stone-masons at Newcastle struck early in Septemb e r ■ ■ 
not for higher wages, but because the masters persisted in em* 
ploying men who were willing to work on terms which were not 
approved of by the unionists. The masters have determined not to 
empli^ in future any men who belong to the union. 

4. Mr. Duncombe, MP. for Finsbury, was bound over, himseilfi’ 
ill 500/. and two sureties in 250/. each, to keep the peace tuwarda 
Mr. F raser, the bookseller, to whom he had sent a cliallenge, in 
consequence of certain imputations on his private character, which 
had Bjipeared in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.' 

— Matthew Quin, a soldier belonging to a regiment stationed 
at Chatham, was sentenced to transportation for life for insubor- 
dinate and threatening conduct to his serjeant and officers, one of' 
whom he threatened to shoot. Another private of the same 
risoQ has been sentenced to three years’ imprisonment and hard 
labour. We trust that these precedents of civil punishment for 
military offences will hereafter be followed, to the exclusion of such 
instances of severe fiagellaiion as have recently excited so much 
disgust. 

5. A privab soldier of the Coldstream Regiment of Guards was 
drummed out of that corps this morning, in the Wellington Bar- 
rucks, St. James’s Park, for repeated misconduct. 

— The Sessions commenced at the Old Bailey with the usual 
formalities. Extensive alterations have been made in the Old Coori 
to meet the access of business which the Central Court Bill will 
bring to the Old Bailey. The inconvenience of the new arrange- 
meuts of the interior prutluced very general complaint from every 
person engaged in the court. The New Court is also to under^ 
alterations ; and the erection of a third court is understood to do 
in contemplation. 

9. A meeting of small masters and workmen in the building^ 
trade, and of utlier persons interested in the question in dispute 
between them and the extensive masters, took place in the theatro 
of the Mechanics’ Institute; — T. S. Duncombe, Esq. M. P<, inlhe 
chair. The bearing of the speeches and resolntions was chiefly 
against the monopoly exercised by the extensive masters ana 
contractors. Mr. Robert Owen, who was present, said he wos^aii 
enemy to all monopoly ; but did not see what good would result 
from such proceedingn as the present. The fault was not with thn 
masters but with the system ; and, in his 0 ]>iniun, there was not 
man present who would not be a monopolist if he could. This 
plaiii-s;ieaking was not well received by the audience. We Teel 
that in this stnJte there are extenuating circums^ces which 
scarcely apply to any other which we have had occasion to record g 
but it has given us much pain to find that such an institution an 
the Mechanics’ Institute, should in any way mix itself up with such 
questions — even so for as by the loan of its theatre for a publio 
meeting on the subject. A ve^ large proportion of the mon who 
originally struck have now obtained employment without subt^biM 
to the conditions demanded by the extensive masters. It is sai^ 
that not more than between 2000 and 3000 now remain unem* 
])loyed, out of about 14,000 who struck at the commencement of* 
the dispute. 

— This evening a respectable man, a native of Germany, named 
Steinberg, tesklii^ in Southampton Street, Pentonville, committed 
suicide, after having destroyed the woman with whom ha cohabita^ 
and four children, of which tliey were tho parenti. This c * 
appears to have been the result of greatly embamwed em 
stances, and it produced a stroag sensation in the mafaPSpaMik 

10. ^The Old Bailey Sessions terminated. Sevan mM 
sentenced to death: — three fiir robbery qvi ibe peNiii| ope lor 
stealing a letter from the Post Office; twO'^for feOaMnf n 

note from the above letter 4 add, one for malidoMly Woundiitf. 
Eleven were sentenced to trahgpdetation for lilb; ninety one fbr 
seven yedni and ofiiers tg tamnaiftin^ 

11 . In the Insol^ was sentenced 

to three monffu^ impiisongient for ooaMlihg debts without ran- 
espfthiyorpfrtabtoiiiiefthHT^^ . 

Idr.SttlohaljinthytlmlttteofthnRe^ ofsrysipdftn 
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seen in motion for either afpicultural or matiufacturing pur- 

S oaeg ; the land is wctl cultivated ; there is every appearance; 

1 short, of li^ and industry. ’But after you have crossed the 
Ebro and have advanced into Castile, the eottages and , gar- 
dens disappear, the fields lie uninclosed, the villages, few 
between, look melanclioly and’desolate ; hard^ any 
trees" are to be aeoA ; the roads are neglected and insecnre, 
and the posadas or resting-places (they oau hardly bo called 
inns) are proverbially wretched. 

The Senorfb of Vizcaya, or Biscay Proper, is the most 
western of the three provinces. It extends for about sixty 
miles along the ooast of the Atl|||itic. Its prinoipd Jowns 
are Bilbao and Ordgna; it reclSns besides twCiitv* more 
small towns, seventy-six villages and hatnlets, and about 
MS.OfiO'inhabitanta. It is a mountainous country, and the 
numerous streams descending from the highlands tiuui about 
fiOO mills* JThere ore npnu^rous iron-works, although most** 
of them oifli small scale j and in moat of the villages are 
manufactories of iron-war^ locks, muskets, bedsteads, horse- 
shoes, &c., which they export to the interior provinces of Spain . 
The principal irotv^ines are those of Somorrbstro^ west of 
Bilbao. There are coal-mines in the neighbouring province 
of Asturias, at Gijon and Aviles, but the coal on the spot is 
double the price of English coal'^nt Newcastle. The iron 
trade of Biscay haa mucAi declined of late years, owing to 
several causes — the interruption of the intercourse with 
South America, the suspension of the works in the royal 
dock-yards, and the additional duty often percent, ad valorem 
levied on iron in bars since August, besides which the 
custom-house duties on its intr()du(;tion into the other 
Spanish provinces are twenty percent, more. Tannings 
another branch of Biscayan industry, and fishing and na- 
vigation also give employment to a great number of the 
inhabitants. Biscay produces some corn, and abundance of 
fruit, especially grapes, from which good wine is made. TIhj 
land is not naturally fertile, but is rendered productive by 
assiduous labour. The mountains abound with timber tri es. 
Game is plentiful, and the sea abounds with fish. Most of 
the lands are cultivated by the proprietors themselves, and 
the rest by tenants who pay rent generally in money, and 
to the amount of about one-lbird of the produce. 

Wo find sefiores and oohdes, or lords and counts of Biscay, 
mentioned in history as early as the eleventh century ; the> 
were elected by the states or assemblies of the province^ anil 
it would appear that they acknowledged the kings of Leon 
and Castile as their suzerains. We find that Alonso VI. 
appointed a count of Biscay as his governor for the neigh- 
bouring province of Guipuzcoa. In the thirteenth century 
the powerful family of Haro began to hold the lordship of 
Biscay by order of succession, and after it the house of I..nra, 
who wore connected by intennaiTiagcs with the famdy of 
Haro. Marriages also took place between these famdios 
and the royal houses of Calatile and of Aragon, which how- 
ever did not prevent frequent ruptures and wars. At hist 
Pedro I. of Castile, rallied “ The Cruel," invaded Bisc;n 
after the death of Count Nuno de Lara ; he barbarously put 
to death ilio relatives of the deceased, and took ])()sscssion 
of the Senorio. His brother Henry having defeated and 
killed him, succeeded to the throne of Castile in and 

he appointed his son Don Juan, afterwards King John I., 
Lord of Biscay. l')on Juan was himself descended from the 
J-<ara family th roil irh the female line. In 1371 Don Juan made 
his entrance into Biscay, and solemnly swore to maintain 
the liberties and laws of the country. Ever since Biscay 
ha^memained annexed to the crown of Castile, whose Mugs 
hava^always respected itsfianchises, and the Biscayans ha\c 
proi^, on their part, loyal subjects to the crown. 

The fuero^i or laWs and'constitutions of Biscay, were not 
originally'a code framed by the awembly of the states under 
tlie farqous tree of Guernica, as some writers have fancied, 
Ibr it is proved that the Biscayans borrowed, on several occa- 
sions, from the fueros of Lo^ono and other places out of 
tlieir own country. But in ma* struggles between various 
pretenders to the lordship, various charters and privileges had 
been granted, when, in 1342, Don Juan Nunez de Lara, 
and his wife. Dona Maria Diaz de Haro, in the general 
assembly at Guernica, agreed to thirty-seven articles which 
were presented^ to them, knd which defined the relations 
between the sefior and the people, jind abo regulited tjie 
administration of justice?, ^ese articles were- 
aworp to by the Infante Don Juan almady liaentloned, jjl^ho 
gate besides, in January 1372, a fresh cfaaAer, ieoapifulating 
all the old fueros or laiys of the country. Tlie judicial le- 


gislation, however, was still partly written and partly con- 
suetudinal or traditional ; sonte of itie laws applied to the 
whole country, others to peentiar district only ; and this 
state oi things contii|ued till 1452; when a general code 
was formed, which beihg afterwards recast enlarged by 
odhnmission of loomed men appointed by the Junta, was 
presented to Charles Y. ip ] 526, atid was immediately con- 
firmed by him, os it^has bMto since by all his successors. 
The most essential pdftits ttf the constitution of Biscay are 
the following r-T-Biscay has its legislative assemblies called 
“ Jpntas Generales,** which meet every two years, or oftener 
if required. Every township or village, has a vote, 

and ^nds one or more apoderados, literally ** entrusted 
with jwwers,** to the Jwito. At the appointed time they 
all meet round the tree of Guernica, near tho village of that 
name, between Bilbao and Bermeo. The permanent de- 
putation, tho corrogidor and syndics, seat themselves on a 
bench under the tree, and the secretaries verify the writs 
of each of the representatives. After this ceremony and a 
short prayer, they adjourn to a spacious hall in a neigh- 
bouring convent, founded by an ancient corregidor of the 
Senorio, where the portraits of the old lords of Biscay, till its 
annexation to the crown of Castile, arc seen looking down 
upon them from the walls. In the sacristy of the adjoining 
church are the archives, which however, it seems, contain no 
very ancient documents. The juntas held their sittings with 
open doors, and no one is refus^ admittance. The decorum 
of these assemblies, chieHy composed of rustics, is said to l>c 
admirable. The juntos enact laws and regulations for the 
order and welfare of the country ; they listen to all mes- 
sages from the king, and decide on £he answer to be re- 
turned ; they examine tho accounts, vote the supplies, and 
elect the officers of the state, namely, the two deputies, the 
M-egidores, and the syndics, who are generally from among 
the chief people of the country. The corregidor is appointed 
by the king, and he and the two deputies and syndics 
constitute tho permanent deputation, or tho administrative 
and executive power, which resides at Bilbao, and which 
forms also a judicial court of appeal from the local magis- 
trates. Each pueblo or village has its own alcalde or ma- 
gistrate, who IS appointed by the ayvntamienfo, or municipal 
eouitcil of the place, which administers the revenues of the 
commune, and employs thorn for local purposes, laying after- 
wards the accounts before tho corregidor or his lieutenant, 
on his annual visit round the country. The general accounts 
of lli(* country are made out by the permanent deputation, 
winch lays them before the next general junta lor exami- 
nation. 

The supreme tribunal is that of the Jiiez Mayor de 
Vizcaya, who is appointed by the king, and who, with his 
oid(>re<t or ^sistaiits, holds u distinct court in the Chancellery 
of A'alladoiid, both for criminal and civil matters. The 
natives of the three Basque provinces cannot he tried before 
anv other court. 

By their lueros or constitutions the people of Biscay pay 
no other taxes In tho king hut those they paid to their 
former lords, and which consist of a sniidl house lax, a duty 
on iron wrought in the province, tithes upon certain lands, 
and a tribute from the towns. No other taxes, such as 
excise, customs, stamps, lioen.ses, &c., exist in Biscay. 
Foreign goods pay no duty oh introduction except certain 
fees lc\ie(l by the consulate and municipality of Bilbao. 
There is no line of custom-houses between the three Basque 
pryvinees and the French frontiers. The Spanish custom- 
house officers are placed on the inner limit between the pro- 
vinces and Castile. For the same reason Biscay does not 
belong to any of^jpfe administrative intendencies into which 
S jiain is divided for fiscal purposes. The junta, however, in 
cases of urgent rcqpiest from file king, grants donativoft 
(free gifts) for the service of the kingdom, the^ amount of 
which they raise by assessment among themselves. With re- 
gard to military matters, the three l^scayan provinces have 
their own militias for the security of the country, and they 
defend themselves in case of m$i against foreign invasion. 
No Spanish troops ore, at least 1)^ law, allowed to be gar- 
risoned in the country, and the provinces furnish no recruits 
fo„thc royal army. But Biscay has always supplied the 
Spanish navy wiA numerous >'omnteer9, who were reckoned 
among the best jtofl|pen of Spain. In consequence of all 
this, l^ere are lid ^ftl omees of administration in Biscay, 
except that of the couriers or mails. 

Since 1820 there is a Captain General, or military chief, 
residing at San Sebastian, in the province of Guipuzcoa, and 
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9M y?M.- *3[>W||«|i*-^,* 
crown, my noi» Qiw Q|M%, 
thw a jr«ily, ^ «f 


fatinot be taaad by tbo 
two proviricej^ but 
u aft eqtm'aloiit. 

^do la Coil- 


1684;^ 

who«^ ji|i9^tion in military mattm i$ ^nsidarad to wi- 
tend ow tbe three B9«^ proviftfief. . * ^ ^ 

Thadei^ of Biscay We mo4evaCe ,jhicam the 
Abbot of Zenarrosar^the richeit tbe provinae, 
quite aoD/. a-year.^^, In genetid^ tbcj^fi^^irena or© iietndi^bf 
but few of them ore very, pofliyj' they are flrugol and 
ous $' honest; cheerful, ^andeourteous without nattory ; 
managed by Rind treaUuent, but^ ^ tinste and inflei 
they feel themselves wronged. ' whzafef de Cordoba, t%J 
great captain of the sixteenth century, used to say U|j^,be^ 
would rather be a keefier of lions than have th© cbar|d of 
refractory Biscayans. These people are deri&d by. ^hf 
other Spaniels as being boastful ; they pride thcmselyiftt to 
their antient indepondenoe, and not without aome reo^htl' 
it is also one of their privileges, that 1 nativw 6f Biscay 
is reckon^ as noble, hidai^o, in any other parts of Spain. 

The King of Spain styles himself Sehor (T^rd) of 
Biscay, andjiis dispatches are addressed “ to my very noble 
and very loyal Seiiorio and County of Vizcaya,” and are for- 
warded to the permanent deputation of the state. 

The other two provinces, Guipuzcoa and Alava, do not 
difler materially in their institutions from Biscay ; they enjoy 
nearly the same liberucti, have each their juntas, omt© dis- 
tinct from, and indepc^ident of, those of the former. They are 
styled, however, pravincias, and not Senorio, as Biscay is'. 

The inhabitants are of ^ kindred race, and speak the saoio 
language. Guipuzcoa, the smallest of the three, though 
the most populous in proportionj borders immediately on 

France, from which it is di\ided by tlie yver Bidassoa. It | tlic'country into hermandades, and the form of the present 
has two towns, St. Sebastian and Tolosa, sixty- five smaller ; juntas, seem to date. 

towns or villages, aboyl i?00 parishes, and 135,000 in- ^ch are the institutions under which the Biscavan pro- 

habitants. It has some good liarbours; that of Pasages is ' ’ ' 

one of the finest in Spain. The Guipuzcoans have alwois 
been the boldest navigators of Spain; tliey at one time 
monojMlized the Newfoundland fijihcry, until the treats of 
Utrecht deprived them of this great hnineh of trade. . They 
discovered the Canaa’V Islands, the Philippines and the 
Marianas. The country of Guipuzcoa is very mountainous ; 
it has iron mines and iron works, like Biscay. 

Guipuzcoa acknowleilged at one time the kings of Na- 
varra as Its suzerains.’ But Alonzo VIII., of Castile, in his 
wars against Navarra, having conquered the neighbouring 
province of Alava, Guipuzcoa submitted voluntarily to him* 

Alonzo confirming at the same time the antient liberties, . _ 

iiieros, and customs of the country, which were aftervMirds j losing fliereb} their nationality and their actual provincial 
compiled into one volume, and approved of hy Henry II. of | liberties. The conduct of the Biscayans, on various occa- 


|radia del campo tfe of the nobles, the rtcos 

hfmbru or gentry, tod over by the Bi- 

toqp ofCklaborratatoetenthftMMtfJm^liito seats in the 
junta. They elected feur alcaldes gtoAttifer one year, one 
ofwhom was the chief justice. a senor 

^ or count, who was their mlUtary leiiW they 

elected oi;io of the infantes of Castife, segHltfiBSS the Lord 
of Biscay, at other times a n^leman fetofc.|b 9 ^'to^bhoutiog 
states. No king exercised ' lovereigAty ^ 

dmt^ in th« town of Vittoria, which wim ctosiderad ooEstor 
jec| the crown of Castile. Alonso VlII. having eonqtMftA ' 
Aiaye,, ^appointed Diego Lopez de Farocou|lt. of tlte'|K<K 
Vince, tindlus dewjcndlnts after ium.;^At lasit in'lia2, th#, - 
people of Alava renouftoecl formally their right of^c^ppoito^ 
ing their senor, and in the time of AlonsO XI., of Casia%|, 
acknowledged the King of Castile for tlieir perpetual ^ ,, 
They at the same titne ** renounced the juptas of J^iaga,. - 
and made themselves realenp;oij or royal.* Such is tbees** 
pression of the Spanish chroniclers, which seems tomeail 
t|iat they submitted to tlietoyal jurisdiction, itisteadof the, T, 
baronial and clerical jurisdictions under which they hto,*' 
before lived. Alonso at the same tune granted tfem 
charter declaring them /‘free from all taxes, they aiid their 
properties for ever.” From that time the actual division of 


vmWs hu\c lived for ages past, and which have Wen re- , 
spected by the most absolute monarebs that have reigne<k' 
o^\er Spam. The despotism of the Pbiltjps, the Charleses, 
and the Ferdinamls, was hardly felt by the Biscayans. At 
the epoch of the first French revolution, in 1 793, the French 
republicans, fancied from the jrague notions they had of the 
Biscayan indep^pdence, that it would be an easy matter to 
detach those provindbs from Spain, tod that live inhabitants 
would w illingly join the great republic, “one and indivi- 
sihlo,’ the frontiers of which would by this means have 
hern extended to the Ebro. But the Biscayans preferred 
retaining thcii* privileges under the protection of the crown 
of Spain, to being merged into an immense republic, and 


Castile, the successor of Peter the Cruel, aUne^icntioned. 

Guipuzcoa is divided into tow'nships and vilTagi’s, culled 
vtnvemidades and alcaldias\ every one of wliicli sf'iula one 
prucurador “ reprcseiitatiNe," to the junta, which meets 
once a year. The junta appoints four Deputies General, 
Olio of whom holds the executive po\Ner, but the fotfr usseni- | 
bio twice a year, to consult together on public affaire. There 1 
is also u corregidor appointed hy the king for three vear?., 
II e is the high judicial authonty, and presides over the junta, 
but lias no vole in it; l.c is also^c niediuiii ol comnuiiuc.itioii 
between the king and the local nuthorilic-). The coiregidor 
and the deputation reside by turns at St. Sebastian and 
at Tolosa. Tlie alcaldes are elected by the ay uni ami ait o 


sions since that epoch, is explained by the same feelings. 
They opposed Napoleon’s invasion ; on the return of Ferdi- 
nand they recovered their franchises, and remained there- 
fore qfiiet. The Cortes of 1820 wanted to assimilate their 
country to the rest of Spain, and to subject them in evei^ 
recpcct to the central administration ; they thereferc re- 
V))lted against the Cortes, and assisted in the overthrow of the 
constitution of that epoch ; and now having been threatened 
hy the queen’s government with the abolition of tlieii^ fiieros 
and juntas, and with the establishment of^ custom-houses, 
jn-oMiicial taxes, a general police, the conscription, and all 
the other burdens which weigh on the rest of Spain, they 
have followed the banner of Don Carlos, exf/ectiug from 


or common eunncil of each town and village, anil they judge I him, m case of success, the maintenance of their privi- 
suits in the first instance; appeals lie from them to the cor- | leges. Ignorant or careless of general politics, they see 
regidor. The roads in tliis province arc the same as in Biscay , I nothing in all this but the immediate interest of Biscay, 
being maintained at the expense of the country: 1 lie high ' Were the Basque provinces to be confirmed by tlie present 
road from Bayonne to Maifrid crosses the province. The j C’ortes in the possession of their local liberties, which perhaps 

might liot be incomjiatible with their allegiance to a central 
constitutional government, such a measure, we bclievo, ^ 
would lead more than any other to the paoiri<*ation of the 
country, and the end of a lamentable struggle in which B 
spirited and fireo-minded people find themselves involved tin-; 
der the bannew of absolutism. s '!-* 

These last remaiks apply equally to Navarift^-' ^ 
country has retained, though in a more limited deg^r^ than 
Biscay, its separate administration, aud fueros orjato* Tl^ 

. Cartes or legislative assemblies of Navarra date ttotm 
century ; they are composed 6f three ^ 

namely^ the nobles, the clergy, and tto, 
downs, Which arc thirty-four in number, fife i 
vaatii xyas at first elective. kinga of 

mtte ^sess^d of territories alsb^'oh ttoFt^n 
-ftrtoOto wm© con^utiteM 
hftvito ^ea *jLotti% Xl|l 

and drove ‘T>ori Juan biydFtid Pyrehefei in 1512 . Tlio 
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police is good, and crimes are of rare ot'ciirrence. 

Alava, tho third Biscayan province, lies to the south of 
Guipuzcoa, and borders on Old Castile andNuvarra. It is 
almost entirely enclosed by several rwfflbations of the 
Pyrenees, and its boundariOMre, strongTy marked. Alava 
contains one city, Vittoria,^72 small towns -or villages, 
434 communes, and 93,000 inhabltanti* Tlio fine valley 
called the Concha de Alava, about 20 miles long and 1 0 wide, 
is the most fertile part of tlie province. The province is 
divided into six quadriVas, which contain in all 53 hermm^^ 
dades, or communities, and ft^cry one of thes©; send^l[t| 
apoderados, og representatives, the genetal jr.nta, wnfeti; 
assembles twice a-ycar. The junta a^oinU a deputy^ 
genera], who resides at Vittoria, and is catoglM every thred" 
years. He executes the orders of the he is the 

supreme judge, as well as miUtary chief ©MikjproHnpe, todfj 
to him all messages from the king minttUrs 
dressed. He presides over the jutite, httt has’to 
Every hermandad elects "its own alcalde, or magistrate, lor 
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rest of the country submitted, and Ferdinand promised to 
maintain their fueros and liberties. The Cortes continued 
to meet once a-ycar, being convoked by the" viceroy in the 
name of the king. By degrees, they have been convoked 
less frerinonll) , and only on particular oocasions, but they 
have never been suppressed.^ There is a permanent deputa- 
tion elected by the Cortes, from the three estates or the 
kingdom ; their business is to maintain the laws and pro- 
tect llie interests of the county ; they can lay on or take 
off tsertain taxes, allow or prohibit the exportation of grain, 
grant letters of naturalization, &c. The viceroy, on taking 
])osscs8ion of his office, swears belbre the deputation to re- 
spect the privileges of the kingdom. Theie is a Consejo 
Real, which is the supreme uourtof justice of Navarra, and 
which resides at Pamplona : its members are appointed by 
tho king. In the towns and viliages the alcaldes ordinarios, 
or local magistrates, are appointed by the ayuniamimtos^ 
or common councils. . The natives of Navarra are not aidb- 
nable to any tribunal out of their countiy. 

Navarra pays the rentas generates, which the Basque 
provinces do not pay, and which include customs, stamps, 
post-office, and the royal monopolies of salt, tobacco, and 
gunpowder ; but it is not subject to the provincial taxes, 
which are the most burdensome, and it pays an annual 
fixed contribution in lieu of them. 

In conclusion, the privileges of Navarra are more circum- 
scribed than those of the three Basque provinces ; still they 
arc sufficient to constitute a separate administration, and to 
ensure CiOrtain rights to the people. The/weras, or laws, of 
Navarra arc nearly the same as those of Aragon. The 
2 )opulation of Navarra is about 290,000. In the jn-csent 
civil war, all the northern distiict», winch may he c^ed 
the highlands of Navarra, consisting of the upper valleys 
of the great Pyrenean chain and its numerous ramifica- 
tions, and the inhabitants of which speak the Basque lam. 
guage, have taken the same side as their neighbours of 
Biscay. 

With regard to the municipal administration of the towns 
and villages generally in all Spain, it ought to be observed 
that it was once everywhere free and elective, as it is still 
in Navarra and Biscay. All the heads of familie-i of any 
one town elected their alcalde and tho re^idmest or alder- 
men, and other municipal ollicei-b. These being presided over 
by tho alcalde, formed tho aynntarruento^ or municipal coun- 
cil. All the members of the ayuntainiento were renewed at 
fixed limes, according to the custom of eacli place. The 
alcalde was the political as well as judicial head of the jdacc; 
to him all orders from the government wore addrcbscfl, and 
he, with the other members of the a) untamiento, assessed 
the inhabitants in their share of the taxes, contributions, 
nnd olher services required by the state. The ayuntainiento 
likewise administered the communal property and revenues, 
regulated the expenditure, maintained the police, inspected 
the charitable foundations, &c. The authority of the alcalde 
was very gieat, and was respected by the ministers, and by 
the king himself. In course of time, however, disputes oc- 
curred in various towns between the candidates for the muni- 
cipal offices : reclamations were sent to Madrid, and the 
king, to settle the question, appointed the alcalde, and by 
degrees also the regidores and other members of the ai un- 
larnientos. Ihider Philip IV., during the administration of 
the famous Count Duke Olivares, the treasury being in great 
want of nione) , the minister sold to the highest bidder the 
offices and dignities of the state : and among tlie rest, the 
.seats in the ayuntamientos of the towns, which then not 
only became permanent during the li\es of the holder 
but passed to their heirs and descendants. The king also, 
by another innovation, appointed for each of the prin- 
cipal towns a corregidor with a fixed salary, who was 
a member of the law profession, and was not a native 
of the place, as the alcalde and regidores were, and this 
new magistrate took away from the alcalde the judicial 
authority, and appropriated it to himself. The alcalde and 
tho regidores retained only the administrative and civil 
iunctions. These changes, which took place in the &st 
part of the seventeenth century, totally altered the municipal 
system in Spain, ut least in the towns ; and, taken along 
\yiOi the suppression of the Cortes of Aragon, Cwalonia, 
and \hilencia, at the beginning of the eighteenth ceptury, 
to explain that complete absolutism which we 
liaiFe seen existing in Spain in ovtr days, but which is, after 
a^jof a modern date. The Cortes of C^astile, being reduced 
by^arlcb V., as we have said above, to a mere slfadow, 


(the proouradores of certain cities,) were assembled by the 
king only ofi rare occasions, suc^ as to acknowledge the 
heir to the throne, and then dismissed without entering 
into any further deliberations. There was, however, at 
Madrid, a permanent deputation, called deputacion de los 
reynos," consisting of members from the different provinces 
and chief towns, vrho were appointed by thp respective 
ayuntamientos, and who enjoyed a salary. This deputation 
was consulted by the king^.or cabinet on the occasion of any 
new ordinances, and especially of any new tax or impost to 
he levied, and it may be easily supposed that they were not 

S nd, in general, an obstacle to the wishes of the crown. 

is was done, it seems, to save appearances, os the funda- 
mental written laws of Spain positively said that the king 
could not impose anr tax without the consent of the Cortes. 
But under Charles IV. and tho favourite Codoy, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, the minister of the day, in 
causing a new edition of the Becopilacion, or collection of 
tlie laws of Spain, to be printed, deliberately tore out the 
leaf on which the obnoxious law stood recorded, and the re- 
print appeared without it. This was too barefaced an act to 
pass unnoticed, even in Spain, and it probably contributed 
not a little to the clamour which was raised against Godoy, 
and the subsequent events of 1808. 

The late Ferdinand VII., not long before his death, made 
a change in the formation of the ayuntamientos, which was 
a step towards a restoration of their original independence. 
He doubled tho ayuntamientos, allowing the existing mem- 
bers to remain for lilb, but ordering that an equal number 
of new members slvonld be elected by the housenolders from 
among those who paid a certain rate of taxes, and that 
they should be renewed from time to time, according to the 
old elective forms. 

The changes we have stated ns having taken plaee at 
various times in the formation of the municipal council (if 
the towns have not affected, liowever, the villages and rural 
dii tricti». There the places of alcalde, &c., not being an 
oliject of ambition, have remained elective as of old ; the 
crown has not meddled with them ; and the spirit of inde- 
])pn deuce exiled from the cities has taken refuge among the 
rural population, which constitutes the bulk and the main 
strength of the Spanish nation. The Sjianish peasantry 
have not, in consequence, felt the full woi.glit of de.spotism ; 
and anyone who has resided some time in the rural distrieis 
of Spain must have seen that the look, bearing, and address 
of a Spanish peasant are anything but the look, bearing, 
and address of a slave. Tho difference between tlieir ap- 
pearance and that of their l^orluguese neighbours is very 
.striking. The Spanish peasantry have Veen styled tho finest 
in Europe, and we think wMth some reason. This may serve 
to explain, better than the commonplace remarks about 
superstition and pricstlv inlluence, why the Spain.sh poa- 
.santry have shown themselves little inclined to innovation. 
They did not feel the same w ant of it as tlie people of the 
towns. They knew of no authority but their alcalde, who 
was one of themselves, and elected by them.selves; and 
lh(*ir rifra, or parish priest, who, generally speaking, was to 
them like a father. Of King, minister, or captain -general 
they knew but little, and still less of any political system or 
machinery of the government. 


THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

No. II. 

In treating of this subject, if w^e were to confine ourselves 
to ascertained and undisputed facts, our task would be a 
very short one.* , JThe number of such facts properly belong- 
ing to a general account of the present condition and 
prospects of the cotton manutacture (descriptions of the 
mechanical processes, and the other technical details, being 
of course excluded) is extremely limited. The statements we 
have already given from official documents, or other sources 
of acknowledged authority, of the quantity of the raw 
material imported, the proportions in which it is obtained 
from different foreign ports, the description, amount, and 
value of the produce annually manufactured, and the man- 
ner in which it is disposed of, would nearly exhaust all the 
information of this character which it is possible to furnish. 
But all this wouliUeave many matters of tho liighest interest 
untouched, and yrould afford ofily a very meagre and un- 
satisfactory exposi^n of the state of the great branch of 
industry about which we are writing. In order to present 
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anytliini^ like a view of it in all its parts an^Jelations*, it is | 
necessary to add to tbe few more distinct derails thaf'^dmit 
of being exhibited in figures, much, that to a great extent 
can only ns yet be considered matter pf opinion, and as to . 
which, indeed, the opinions of the most intelligent persons, 
and of those liaving the best opportunities of observation, 
still differ, more or less widely. In regard to particulars 
coming under this latter head,, the only plan that we can 
well follow is to give so muth of tne testimony of the 
various authorities as seems of any value or moment, uiat 
by comparing one statement with another, t^bei*e they dis- 
agree, the reader may form his own judgment. The multi- 
plicity of minute points which are thus referred to, is so 
great, that we have found it impossible to arrange them 
under any convenient number of separate titles ; and in 
analyzing, therefore, the voluminous evidence appended 
to the Report of the Committee on Manufactures. Com- 
merce, and Shipping, wo have in general, ns the simplest 
and most intelligible method, contented ourselves with 
taking the various topics, as to which the Nvit nesses are ex- 
amined, in the order in which they there occur. \Ve be- 
lieve that a more correct impression of what the evidence 
really amounts to, is conveyed in this way, than if it were 
cut up, and the fragments displaced from Ihciv original and 
natural position, in an attempt to readjust them on some 
principle of greater regularity. 

The next witness to whose evidence we shall proceed, is 
Mr. George Smith, one of the partners in the firm of 
Messrs. .Tames Massey and Son, cotton-spinners, and hand- 
loom calico manufacturers, at Manchester. Mr Smith had 
raised himself by his own exertions to his present condition, 
from having been oilginnlly a workman. The general 
hearing of his evidence is directed to make it appear that 
tbe different hranches of the cotton trade are at present 
declining and unprofitable. 

The firm have no pow'er-loofns, but are extensively en- 
gaged in tbe band-loom calico maiuifiicturc, employing 
altogether between KlOO and 1400 hands. The wdtncss 
states the result of calculations which he has made to be, 
that in 1R20, they had for labour, expenses, and profit, at 
making one piece of calico, 4i. ; in 1821, 4«. ; in 

1822, ?»s. ; in Ifl'i.l, 3s. fijrf. ; in 1^24, 3s. IV^. ; and in 

182.5, 2s. lid In 182G, in which year they began to spin 
their own yarn, they had for the labour of spinning, expenses, 
and profit of one piece of calico, 2s. ; in 1^827, 2s. 2d ; 

in 1828, 2s. Id; in 1829, 2s. 2d; in 1830,*2s. Ud ; in 
1831, 2s. Oid; in 1832,1s. lO^d; und in May 1833, 
Is. 9d These last-mentioned sums are obtained by de- 
ducting tbe cost of cotton and weaving from the prices 
for which the goods sold. They constitute, thereibre, il 
we rightly understand the statement, the gross profit.s on 
the article, or the whole difference between -the sum re- 
coiled for it by the manufacturer, and that which he 
had expended in purcliasing the raw material, and in 
paying the w'ages of the spinner and the weaver, ihcy 
do not therefore exhibit the rise or fall oi the net or real 
profits on the capital employed, which will depend, besides, 
on the quantity of work that can now be done, as compared 
with IhUw which could he done formerly in the same time, 
and with the same outlay in machinery and other expenses. 
The same remark is applicable to another statement of the 
witness, which goes to show that the cost ol cotton deducted 
from the price of twist, which left the manufacturer 10^. 
in 1818, only left him .3^0?. in the first half ) carol 1833. 
It is quite possible, nevertheless, that the same caiutal 
might bo making more ample returns in the hitter period 
than it did in the former. It is perfectly eiident, at least, 
that the decline of 66 per cent, in price^annot be taken 
as a measure of the decline of profits. ^ 

Mr. Smith afterwards ablHiowledges that, although he con- 
siders the trade in cotton-spinning to have been generally 
unprofitable since 1826. it has not been universally so. “ 1 
think ” he says, “ that those houses which labour under the 
disadvantages of having topuichase the mate-ial on 
or who have old machinery, have not got a profit 
no more than might be expected to be the case, it is sfmpy 
what taust happen, be the general 

it rtay. The manufacturer who is obll^ to purchase hu 
matenal on credit, cannot in the natu* of things contend 
on equal terms with him who carws Jin 
more adequate supply of capital. Neither the tOtiftra-, 
Znt of inferior, with tU 

The ordinuy rate of pro6t, in a cage white there i* BO mo* 
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nopoly, and compet^Won if jerfectly free, being neceswrily 
rcinilated byJhe lowert cost of production, tho.o who are -o 
circmnslanoed a* not tolii ohl® to command this lowest eosr. 
must of course feil to realise flie ordinary profit. But the c\ i- 
dence of tlie witness> -wlien liq,is more closely examined upf in 
this point, is after all, to s4y the tevt of it* extremely 
and inconclusive. * He admits that; in spinning, am. h:s 
partners, working with, machinery of n^ern erection, and 
constructed upon tiie best principle^ derived a smuil 

profit evei 7 year iinc© they commence4.tJ^^ department of 
the manufacture ; and ho afterwarda. that, he thinks 

both spinning and po#er-loom wdawng had been profitohht 
down to tbs middle of the preceding year, in all cases w’ hero 
'the two branches were carried off tCigMher. It hgs accord- 
ingly, Jie addsj become usual of lata years to unite the Iw*'. 

In their Inanufacture of hand-lootn, Calicoes, Mr- Smith 
Alldws that his jiouscf have generally made a profit. A con- 
siderable portion Of liis evidence is Occupied with details as 
to the manner in Which this branch is conducted. He and 
bis partners, a» already mentioned, bad in their employ- 
ment last jealr about 1200 hand-loom weavers, some of 
whom were men, hut the greater part women and children. 
From the Istof January to the 29th of June, they had 
manufactured 97,088 pieces of calico, on which they had 
paid in wages 0,224/. 17«. 4d., being at tbe rate of 4r. 3cf. 
per w^eek to each person employed. There bein|; npon an 
average two looms in each family, tbe entire earnings of the 
family may be taken as usually amounting to about 8r. C^/. 
in the week. Children become capable of managing a loom 
at the age of ten or twelve, and at fourteen or fifteen Mr. 
Smith conceives a boy will cio more than half as much as a 
nlUn. lie calculates that, counting men, women, and chil- 
dren, there may be about 30,000 weavers in tbe district com- 
prehending the north part of Lancashire and the north 
part of the AVest Riding of Yorkshire. He afterwards 
estimates the total ‘ number of band-loom weavers in 
England and Scotland a^ 200,000. He gives the fol- 
lowing table of what he calls tbe average prices paid 
per piece of, a certain description of cloth for hand-loora 
weaMiig from 1802, having premised that no impnne- 
inciit has during that period been made in the loom, by 
1 which the weaver is enabled to do more work than lor- 
' iiierly in the same time ; so that, except in so far as» the 
I labour of women and children has been subsliliited for that 
j of min, the prices afford a correct measure of the amount 
of earnings in eacli }enr. The average in 
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Many additional particulars respecting the earnings and 
the general condition of the lulnd-loom weavers are also to 
be fimnd in the e\idcnce of Mr. William Stocks, junior, of 
Huddcrsfletjl/ Mr. James Grirashaw, of Barrowflold, near 
Colne, in Lancashire, (who reckons the whole number of 
operatives of this description in tlio kingdom ^ 
250,060,) Mr. Joshua Milne, of Crompton, neat Oldham, 
and other witnesses ; but as their statements m go to 
confirm the undoubted fact of the low rate to whieh wages 
have descended in this particular department of f»tton 
manttfacture, it is unnecessary to attempt any of 

the mass of details which they present. "We ihall Ottly 
extract a table given in by Rmhurd Naj^dhaA and ’William 
Pilling, hand-loom weavers at of the prices 

that have been paid in the montke# eacbof the last 

thirtj'-eight yeaw, ibr. weaytng & 6slled 6-4ths 60 
reed camfeic, 120 pidks in oneitidh, which it is stated forms 
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a sort of standard rc;;ulatin^ all the plain fabrics in the 
eotton- trade. This table may l>e compared with that quoted 
above from the evidence of Mr. Sraith» in so far as the latter 
extends. The object of both is to exhibit a measure of the 
progre!^^ivc decline of the wages of weaving ; and it is stated 
than one such piece as that referred to in the table below is 
as inuc^ as a man can finish in a week, working ** as hard 
as any man in any other trade so that the price put down 
against each year may he taken as the week's wages of the 
weaver for that year. From this sum, however, is to be 
deducted threepence in the shilling, which he has to pay 
for windiixg, size, and loom-rent. In 1795 aQd<^I796 the 
piece measured only twenty yards ; since tben^ it has mea- 
sured twenty- four yards. The witnesses say that although 
the sizing is better now than it was in 1 800, and also the 
twist, in the opinion of some, they cannot weave a piece 
in less time now than they could do <ihon :r- « 
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We now come to the evidein^e of Mr, Willi 


iam Rathbone 


Creg, of tin; firm of Messrs. Greg and Sons, cotton -spinners 
and power-loom manufacturers at Bury, and various other 
places in Lancashire and Gliesbire. The Messrs. Greg 
employ, at their different mills, about 1900 hands in all, 
and spin about 60,000 pounds of cotton per week, being at 
the rate of 3, 000, 000 per annum. This is about 1 jib percent, 
of the entire quantity spun in the country, and is believed to 
he more than is spun by any other house in the trade. In 
a visit which he had paid to some districts in Derbyshire, 
Mr. Greg found hand-loom weaving carried on to a consi- 
derable extent in some of the villages by the females of the 
famil) , where the men were employed in the lead-mines ; 
and he was told by the cottagers themselves that their 
earnings at the loom ,wcre from Os, to 1 l.y. per week. “ 1 
went to a good many of their cottages," says the witness, 
“ and saw their condition. Those that I saw were remarkable 


for their healthy appearance, lo a degree which I could not 
have believed po.^siblc, compared to the heavy time they 
stated they worked. One girl that I saw, who said she bad 
been working fifteen hours a day, was the very picture of 
health.” He states also that at Kendal there had recently 
been, and so far as he knew there continued to he, up to the 
time at which lie was giving his evidence (the beginning 
of August, 1633), so groat a demand for hand-loom weavers 
of cotton goods, that many of the men employed in their 
mill at Lancaster, when they proposed to work short time, 
had gone, and many more had threatened to go, to hand- 
loom weaving at Kendal. ’ In ordinary circumstances, how- 
ever, the transference is in the, ^posite dinoction. " The 
power-loom factories,'' says Mr. Greg, “ have, to a very con- 
siderable extent, given employment to hand-loom weavers. 
I have myself, at the mill near Bury, had fi^uent appli- 
cations from hand-loom weavers; and, where my own 
amn|^ments permitted, I-tove taken them in, partly from 
of their conrattt, and partly became Hhey 
the b6st hands. At another establishment near 
Macclesfield we have eraplortt them a good deal as diessers ; 
end; generally speaking, | prefer tarag the Mnd-loom 
Reavers for the power doom leaving to taking workmen from 
%y "mother occupation.^' He adds, that the fnae thing is 
usually done by other mill-owners. It is ISamd that men 
^ptthe age of twonty-flve to forty make the bhst weavers, 
d|H||||j||d1y for fustian goods. 


This Witness advorts to a difficulty of a peculiar kind, 
wlvidh is cxptwienced from the natural desire of the persons 
employed in manufactories to escape from the lower to the 
higher departments of the wprk, at which more money may 
be earned. ** The pieoers,” he says, ** generally endeavour 
to get wheels if they^can, and if not, both there and in the 
carding, they are very desirous to get employment as 
weavers, to such an extent that I have made a* rule that no 
person employed in the previous processes shall go to 
weaving, because otherwise they would be all for going, 
and 1 should have the preparation -rooms entirely empty.” 
He mentions that having recently wished to turn out a 
number of young j^iands, and to replace them with older 
piecers, he had sent to ^Iton, Oldham, and other places, 
to procure them, and found it impossible ; he was told that 
there was a great demand for all hands except mule-spin- 
ners, and that those might be had in any quantity. In fact, 
the improvements which arc constantly making in the ma- 
chinery used ill the various departments of the cotton ma- 
nufacture, bringing the combination of dead wheel-work 
every day qearer to the condition of a living and intelligent 
agent, are enabling us to dispense with skilled, and creating 
employment for comparatively unskilled laliour, in such a 
manner as to form one of the most remarkable and inte- 
resting phenomena attendant upon the progress of this 
great branch of our national industry. Upon this head, 
however, we shall at present only remark that the course 
which the manufacture has taken in this respect has been 
undoubtedly the most fortunate thing that could have hap- 
pened for the hand-loom weaven*. It has lent him a 
helping hand in two ways — Ix^th by o|>ening a new occupa- 
tion for himself into which he IfUs peculiar facilities of 
entering, and also by enabling him in many cases to eke 
out his own scanty earnings by those of the \oungcr mem- 
bers of his family, for whom the cotton-mill is providing 
more and more employment every year. Mr. Greg inti- 
mates that it is becoming diflicnlt to piocuro a sntficieiicy 
of hands for the mills. “ At Bollington,” he says, “ we 
have had cousidcralde difliculty m procuring piecers; and 
at Bury I have lately made gr(*at exertions to procure 
water spinners, and I have only been enabled to do it to a 
limited extent.” 

The only other witness examined hefoi-o the Committee 
on Manufactures, to whose evidence; we shall refer, is Mr. 
James Thomson, calico-printer, at Primrose, near Clitheroe, 
in Lancashire. Mr. Thomson, who eraplo)s about 800 
men, women, and children, considers the print trade to 
have been, from about the hoginmng of 1832, in a much 
more prosperous state than during any portion of tho pre- 
ceding four or five years. ‘‘ Theie U," ho says, “ a more 
steady demand, and fair remunerating prices ; there is bet 
ter employment for all the perMUis engaged in it.” Up to 
the year 1831 a duty of 3jrf. jier square yard was levied 
from all printed calicoes of whatever quality. The ab- 
surdity and oppressiveness of this exaction were almost 
without parallel. In the first place, such were the cost of 
collection and the charges for drawback on exportation, 
that while the gross amount of the; tax exceeded 2,000,000/., 
the net amount wdiich found its way into the Exchequer 
scarcely reached 600,000/. Then, there was the strong 
objection that, owing to the distinction of the quality or 
value of the prints being entirely disregarded, the tax, which 
formed a comparatively small addition to tho price of the 
finer articles, fell with most disproportionate and burdenaome 
weight upon the coarser sorts, — in other words, was a light 
tax upon the goods consumed by the rich, and a heavy tax 
upon the goods consumed by the poor. Every tax, indeed, 
must be lightenuto the rich and heavier to the poor ; but this 
actually amounted to a much larger per-centage upon the 
same sum when expended by the latter, than when expended 
by the former. In addition, however, to these obvimis consi- 
derations, which gave irreuatible force to the demand for the 
r^al of this duty, Mr. Thomson describes some other 
effects that have followed its jcemoval, which afford so strik- 
ing an illustration of the indirect mischiefs such imposts 
are apt to produce, that the passage well deserves, to be 
quoted at length. Being asked if any.collateral ad^fahtages 
have arisen from the repeal, he says,—*' In the first place, it 
gives to the consumer the article from thirty to forty per 
cent, cheaper than it could be hBd'l>e&r6 ; for instance, a 
very us^l and lespectable dress ei^ be had for half a 
crown m a poor womans which would have cost hearly four 
shillings before 1^0 ^ ^ duty. 1 consider that the 
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tL^ntage to the confminer is not merely ^ amoi^tof the 
duty, but it goes eyen beyond that, for cle manulioturer 
has been groatly benefited by the repeal in other relpecto. 
The competition between the fi^uduient manufhotiiier and 
the honest one, which was veryMnjurious, and which it ap- 
pears g^reatly exceeded what weem^es Hupected^ is now 
done away. The advantage of being iraed, in a manufac- 
ture requiring great skill, and often poeiming important 
Mrets, finm dimy and hourly supervision, is imports^ for 
it is well known that many improvements |g.ve been emed 
olf from manufactories by the oificers. l^ero is also the 
advantage of being perfe^y master of your own time, and 
of youi!'' own apparatus. We can print now at any hour 
that we receive the order, whereas before we wete often 
obliged to wait for the arrival of the officer to measure 
cloth ; and we can pack our goods the moment they are 
ready, without being obliged to wait till they have stamped* 
them, an operation that was attended with extreme inconve- 
nience and delay ; in fiust, we wonder now how we have 
supported the chain that we wore so long. There is also 
another advantage ; needy persons very <^n printed cali- 
coes, and e?mort^ them, in order to raise a capital by the 
drawback. These were sent to markets often for which they 
were quite unsuited ; and there again arose very ruinous 
competition with the honest merchant ; goods sent unfit for 
the market, and obliged to be sacrifieed, afiectuw very 
grievously the prices of other goods ; so that altogether we 
consider the advantage arising from the rejKjal of the duty 
to be very considerable.” Since th^ repeal of the duty, Mr. 
Thomson adds, there has been a very visible increase in the 
demand, especially for the cheap goods which arc worn by 
the lower classes. 

In a subsequent part of liis evidence, the witness gives 
the following sketch of the history of calico-printing 
this country : — “ Its origin dates from about the year 
1690, when a small print-ground was establiAlicd on the 
banks of the Thames, at Richmond, by a Frenchman, 
who in all probability w as a refugee after the revocation ol’ 
the edict of Nantz. The first large establishment w'as at 
Bromley-hall in Essex ; it stood No. 1 in the Excise books 
when the duty was first imposed, showing that it was at 
that time the most considerable manufactory of printed 
calicoes near Iwondon. There was a lead pump there some 
years ago, when it was still a manufactory of printed cali- 
coes, with the date 1710 upon it. The trade gradually in- 
creased in the neighbourhood of London, and about the 
year 1768 or 1769 it was carried into Lam^ashire, whore it 
IS now one of the great and leading branches of the cotton 
manufacture.” It is supposed that there are now not less 
than 230,000 individuals employed in, and dependent upon, 
the print trade*. 

The first interference of the legislature with the trade 
went to impose — not a duty, but a penalty, upon the 
fabrication of calicoes. “ The wear of Indian calicoes 
printed in Britain, both in ajmarel and household furni- 
ture,” says Anderson, in his Origin of Commerce, under 
the year 1721, ** was at this time become so universal, as to 
be a great detriment and obstruction to both the woollen 
and silk manufactures of the kingdom. This had occa- 
sioned several riots and tumults of the weavers in Lemdon, 
&c. It was therefore fi^und necessary to redress a griev- 
ance in which no many thousand families were greatly 
interested. An act of parliament was thei*efore passed in 
this seventh year of King Georm I. cap. vii. — ‘ to presene 
and encourage the woollen and silk manufactures, &c.,' 
which absolutely prohibited the wear thereof, under the 
penalty of 5/. for each offence on the wrarer, and of 20/. on 
the seller.'* It was in this same sesrion, we mauemark, 
that another act was passed, alpsolutely prohibiung the 
wearing of buttons or button-holes made of cloth or other 
stuff, with the view, also, (as it was expressed) ef encou- 
raging the consumption of silk and mohair yam. The 
prohibition against printed calicoes was so far relaxed in . 
1736, that they were perraftted to be worn, prorid^ the| 
warp was entirely of linen — a descriptioA which would 
cessprehend all cotton cloths then manufactured in England, i 
andwwM exclude only such os were imported f|rom India, i 
At ksll, in 1 774, soon after the fabricaluih 'Of dote entirely 
of cotton had bm kitroduoed in tbis isduntry, m 
tion was wholly repealed, and instead ef a penalty the 

nrearing^of calieim, a duty, as alllendy., mehmed, Ifis: 

* Macculloch*s * Dictio&ary of CemiMSee,’ (Sd edit.) p. 213, 


imposed upon every sqnsope yard which should be printed- 
The duty was, at first, 3d., and was raised to 34d. in ih06. 

As ilhistrvliM the fA thnit has taken place m the prices 
of prints, Mr. Ihomm mentions that an article which in 
1 793 cost 2s. Bd, ayord, mdf be bought for about Hd. ; 
and that the cloth ia wbkffi ho lw paid a guinea the piece 
in 1811 may now be bought for or less, "This full of 
price he attributes to 'the great degree in which the mecha- 
nical processes and the skiU of the maiiitfaeturer have been 
improved, and to the great reduotba Ih the ooat of the raw 
materials. Of course, the same oausesediich have brought 
down the price of cotton goods generally, lOust have con- 
tribute to redui'o those of prints calicoes. 

The witness complains of the duties on oils, and on dyeing 
drugs, particularly that on ma^r, a# forming now tbeebi^ 
impi^iments to thy ftirtber extensidn of the piintiiig trade. 
Both these classes of duties have been materially i^uced 
since this evidence was given. The duty on madder, which 
a few years was 18 «. per cwt., was reduced last session 
from 6 a., whiro it then was, to 2r. per cwt. The former duty, 
Mr. Thomson affirms, had entirely destroyed one branch of 
trade — the dyeing of Turkey-red yam, in which the quan- 
tity of madder employed was so considerable, as to form at 
least 60 per cent, of the cost of production. The Turkey- 
red yarn consumed in Russia is English yam, but it is dy^ 
at Elberfcld ; and even that which is requiri^ for our own 
consumption in this country is beginning to come from the 
same place ; the English yam is sent out to Elberfeld to be 
dyed, and then brought back to England. 

In the course of his evidence Mr. Thomson gives some 
^Interesting information on tlie subject of patterns. The 
expense of employing artists for the invention and produc- 
tion of new patterns, forms, he says, a very impoirtant charge 
in the large printing establishments. These artists have 
generally served an apprenticeship as drawers in the manu- 
factory. There are, however, only about half-a-dozen houses 
in the trade that go to the expense of preparing original 
designs. The others are in the habit of merely copying the 
patterns produced by the larger establishments as soon as 
the short protection of three months, which is* all that the 
present law allows, has expired. They not only in this 
way escape all the expense of producing the design, but 
they also avoid the risk and occasional loss attendant upon 
th% production of patterns which do not happen to suit the 
market ; they select for imitation oulv such as have had a 
great run and are sure to sell. Mr. Thomson intimates that 
the manufacturers by whom the patterns are originally 
produced, would be satisfied if the term of the protection 
were extended to six months. It is dillicult to see upon 
what principle such a claim can be resisted ; for it amounts 
to no more than a demand, on the part of the producers of 
the new designs, that another set of persons should not bo 
allowed to seize upon what is of right their property, at 
least until its value has been in some moderate degree 
depreciated. To the question, X>o you consider that we are 
before or behind the French in the invention of tasteful 
patterns ? Mr. Thomson answers, It is difficult to give 
an opinion upon that. One of the first calico printers in 
France left London one or two da}s ago; he came here 
expressly in search of ideas for next spring ; he has visited 
all the shops in London, and has gone home well satisfied. 
I went to Paris three weeks ago for the same purpose.” He 
had stated before, in reference to the manufacture generally, 
as carried on in the two countries, that the french are 
grMtly inferior to us in mechanical skill and in manual 
dexterity— that they produce much less in the same time 
than we do— and t^t even in the matter of chemical skill 
and knowj^edge, although ^ scienoe of chemistiy ii culti- 
vated by, every calico ^nter in France, and there is not 
a ground without its laboratory, or without its working 
chemist, whose business it is to carry on experiments with a 
view to improve the processes (which in BimlaM is the case 
onlv on some of the more important grottn&)^ 3 ^ |hs| fiidt 
is, that during the last thirty years the diemfoal disuern^iss 
acting the manufacture which have been inadiiA Sv^iElniid, 
are much more important than those which hutt Im made 
in France. As to any superiority wbkih;i^ IVenAjsay 
have Jh regard to briUiani^of ooloi]^ ^lyegrrsa^ 
Mr. Thompson, that advanteins^tm a superior climate 
mvre them, bpt that is [thh],^pii]ty ms ; mejoBXk expose 
their cloth wiffi more certmilty tnif e finer sun Uian 
we have ; jsnd in the fine meiriins^ where great beauty of 
execution is so important, they teitainly have an advan- 
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tage.” He adds, llowe^er, that after all, he does not attach 
any ^retLi importance to these circumstancies. 

We have now presented, with as much fulness as our 
limits would permit, all that is most material in the state- 
ments respecting the various branches of the cotton trade to 
be found in the evidence taken before the Committee, con- 
fining ourselves, howc^er, principally to the distinct facts 
mentioned by the different witnesses, and leaving for the 
' most part unnoticed the mere opinions and speculations in 
which some of them indulge. The mode of examination 
pursued by a Parliamentary Committee, though often suc- 
cessful in extracting inucli highly valuable inliirmalton, is 
subject to certain disadvantages which prevent the evidence 
obtained by means of it from being relied upon in all re- 
spects with perfect confidence. The witnesses, in the first 
place, are generally known partisans of some particular 
class of opinions, who either spontaneously present them- 
selves to support their own views, or are sought out und 
brought forward by some member of the Committee of the 
same way of thinking. Their testimony, therefore, is to be 
taken with the abatement necessary in the ckse of that testi- 
mony which is given not without some degree of partial pur- 
pose. But even supposing the witness to be free from any 
party bios, the circumstances in which his evidence is given 
make it almost impossible that it should deserve to be, in all 
respects, depended on as correct. Many of the questions 
which ho is asked are of course unexpected, and his answers, 
therefore, must often be only the hasty suggestions or vague 
recollections of the moment. There can be no doubt that 
many both of the opinions and the statements as to matters 
of fact which are drawn forth in these oircum stances would 
have been materially modified, if the witnesses had been 
allowed more time for deliberation, and could have made 
the necessary inquines before expressing themselves on 
points with which tb.ey were not perfectly acquainted. 

A Commission is an instrument of investigation much 
more efficient than a Committee. By means of a commis- 
sion the facts of a case may, in general, be examined not 
merely through the medium of testimony, hut by direct in- 
spection. Tlie testimony that is recei\cd consists usually 
of answers deliberately prepared to queries for the considera- 
tion of which ample time is given. These ansM ers serve to 
check one another, so that neither error nor misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of any individual among those by wljom 
they are returned is likely to pass unnoticed. The informa- 
tion, moreover, for which a commission trusts to testimony, 
commonly consists of details which admit of being stated 
either in figures, or in some other form nearly as precise ; 
so that all vagueness of statement, and most of the other 
ordinary chances of error, are precluded. 

The late commission which was appointed by his Ma- 
jesty to collect information in the manufacturing districts, 
as to the employment of children in factories, and as to the 
propriety ana means of curtailing the hours of their labour, 
have in their several reports presented a vast mass of inter- 
esting and valuable information on the subject of the cotton 
manufacture. Their report, entitled “ Supplementary Re- 
port, Part I.,” in particular, contains by far the most minute 
nnd authentic details on various points of this subject that 
have ever been laid before the public. 

We shall, in our next Number, proceed to abstract the 
substance of the most important among the papers ap- 
pended to this report, and shall have particularly to direct 
attention to the preface by Mr. Cowell, explanatory of the 
tables extracted by Mr, Stanway ftom the returns to certain 
forms circulated among the manufacturers of the l^anca- 
shire district. We shall, of course, confine ourselves to those 
parts of the papers that relate to the cotton manufacture.* 


FREE TRADE IN TEA. 

Thk act which opened the tea trgde was passed on the 
28th of August, 1833, and came into operation in April of 
the present yearj ftom which period it has been lawful 
for any of his Majesty's subjectoio carry on trade with any 
cQputries beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of 


out fonner article on the Cotton Trade, in the last two 
8 of the paragraph referring to the evidence of Mr. 
Companion,* p. 197, col. 1,1 the term spinner** has 
times inadvertently used for weaver.** 



Whilst the monopoly of the East India Company existed, 
the nuantity of tea put up fur sale was evidently not mea- 
sures by the demand or the wants of the population ; for 
we find that in 1 824 very neai'ly the same quantity was 
brought forward as in 1601, although the population hod 
increased in the mean time three millions and a half. Tlie 
competition amongst the buyers to obtain thdir portion of 
this inadequate supply raised the price of tea 25 per cent, 
and in some instances 50 per cent., above the price at which 
it was put up by the Company, which price was what they 
considered a remuneration for the cost. Meanwhile the 
Company, looking to their own immediate interests, were 
accustomed not to declare for sale more tea than they could 
sell at those extravagai^ rates ; hut the nation suffered in 
the ratio of their inordinate gains. The abuse at length 
excited public attention, and, in deference to the loudly 
expressed opinion of parliament and the people, the quan- 
tity of tea put up for sale was (gradually increased from 
twenty-six million to thirty-two million pounds per annum. 
The larger quantity found ready purchasers, at a reduction 
in price, it is true, of about 1 0 per cent., but without any 
diminution of the revenue, and most probably, also, without 
Joss to the aggregate profit of tlie Company. It might natu- 
rally be supposed by those who have not investigated the 
power of consumption which exists in this country at prices 
affording a mercantile remuneration to the producer and 
importW, that the consumption of coffee would have dimi- 
nished in the ratio of the increased consumption of tea; 
hut how stands the fact ? About the period at which the 
Company put up for sale the larger quantity of tea, Mr. 
Huskisson reduced the duty on coffee from about 200 per 
cent, to 100 per cent. : at the former diity the consumption 
was eight million, and at the latter the consumption now 
exceeds twenty million pounds per annum. 

The effect of the monopoly of the East India Company, 
however, was not confined to the home consumption of tea. 
So long as the quantity supplied by the Company was inade- 
quate to the home consumption, the consequent high price 
drove foreigners to seek for supplies at u cheaper **ate, and 
to import it for themselves, or through the medium of the 
United States. The prices of tea at Hamburg and New 
York were, on the average, 50 per cent, lower than in this 
country. If, instead of the state of things which actually 
existed, the peace of 1815 had found this country with a 
free trade to China, the supply of tea to the continent 
might possibly have devolved to our merchants. In the 
first or second year after the peace, the orders from Hol- 
land were so large in one sale, that tea sold dearer than 
at any period of the war. As soon, however, as the Dutch 
could import tea for themselves, we heard no more of their 
purchases at the East India Company’s sales. 

Such was the state of the tea trade when the expiration 
of the East India Company's charter called upon Parlia- 
ment to provide for the collection of the duty to be levied on 
tea, when the importation should be thrown open to indivi- 
duals in every part of the kingdom. Under ih© manage- 
ment of the Company it was lev led od valorem on the prices 
at their quarterly sales, and collected by the Company with 
trifling c^tpense to Government. U nder the new order of 
things this system was impracticable, and it became neces- 
sary to transfer this branch of the revenue from the Excise 
to the Customs. A fixed scale of duty was therefore to be 
selected ; and it was proposed that for the future the duty 
on Buhea should be 1«. 6d. per lb. instead of 96 percent. ; 
on the middling qualities of black and green, 2s. 2d. per lb. ; 
and on the fine descriptions of black and green, 3f. per lb. 
in lieu of the 1 OQ per cent, ad valorem on those sorts. It 
was not until the Aird reading of the bill in the House of 
Commems that any serious oppositioii was attempted by the 
trade to the proposed scale, and although so late in the 
session. Ministers acceded to the desire for a select com- 
mittee on the tea duties. The report of that committee is as 
follows : — 

“ Resolved, that it would be manifestly unjust to the 
merchants who have ordered teas from China to alter tlie 
laws, so far as to affect the duties on teas so ordered, and 
therefore any change, supposing such desirable, could not 
take effect for some time to come ; and as experience of the 
working of the present law must be had before the next 
session of parliament, your committee ai e of opinion that it 
is adviBtUe to receive the benefit of such experience before 
Ihe legislature determines upon the expediency of any pro- 
spective alteration in the duties on tea." 
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From the minutes of evidence, printed^y ofd6f of the 
committee, there appears to exist a ^reat dinerench of opi- 
nion upon the question, whether officers of customs can 
Recriminate between the better qualities Of low leas and the 
inferior qualities of hi){h-priced teas ; but Ihis difference, 
like mady others, appears to turn chiefly upon the meaning 
which ea6h party affixes to the same terms* 

It is also asserted by the opponents of the scale, that its 
professed object in imposing a lower duty on tea chiefly | 
consumod by the poor, will not be obtained ; but upon the 
most attentive consideration of the evidence, it appears to 
us that their deductions are based upon the prices, of which 
they only have any experience, under the system of mono> 
poly, and which cannot be admitted as a criterion of what 
prices probably will be under the free-trade system. 

It is impossible to foretell, with certainty, the whole of* 
the consequences which may follow the throwing open a 
trade of such vast extent, but we can liardly doubt that the 
ultimate result must be a reduction in prices. The capital 
of England has, in many instances, supplied foreigners with 
the means of carrying on the trade in tea, and the same 
funds, and as much more as may be required, will be forth- 
coming for our own benefit. In that case, it may be ex- 
pected that the scale of duties adopted by Government \yiU 
furnish the lowest tea at 6^. per lb. cheaper ; the ^ddling 
qualities as cheap, and the higher qualities U. per lOTdearer 
than a fixed duty on all sorts of 2s. per lb., for which the 
trade contended. . 

Two cargoes of tea have already arrived in the Thames 
fVom Sincaporu, to wjiicli the tjomrnodiiy had been brought 
by Chinese junks ; another cargo has ju.st arrived in the 
Clyde from Canton direct, with, it is understood, a good 
assortment of the various qualities. Several private sale^ 
have been held in London, at which the prices ranged 
rather higher than at the East India Company's sale in 
June, notwithstanding that another Company's sale is to 
take place in Decemlier. These prices cannot, however, be 
considered as any criterion for the future, as larger arrivals 
are daily expected, and the tea will, of course, l»c immedi- 
ately brought into consumption. It will no doubt be some 
time before the public derive the full advantage in the 
reduction of price consequent upon the free trade. 

If wo now turn our attention to the prospects of increased 
exports to China in e^^hange for tea, here, also, we may 
anticipate, in course of time, very important effects from the 
new arrangement. The exports of the Company were very 
trifling : remittances from India in money, or the raw pro- 
ducts of our possessions there — such as cotton, pepper, &c. — 
supplied the funds for the purchase of tea, and will continue 
to do so in a large proportion. * Supposing, even, that the 
increased quantity of tea which we shall require should be 
pro^ided for by the same means, without any great addition 
to our direct exports, the advantage to our commerce and 
manufactures would not be the less ; because a demand for 
the productions of India, from whatever quarter, will lurnu^h 
the natives with the means for the purchase of our manu- 
factures, the consumption of which is only limited by their 
power of obtaining them. But without the gift orprophecy, 
there is no hazard in predicting, that in ^ few years a more 
intimate knowledge of the wants of the Chinese will open 
an extensive fleld for oiiv manufactures, knowing, ns we do, 
that no people- under the sun are more keenly alive to tlicir 
own interest. At present our intercourse with China is 
confined to one port — that of Canton, situated at the extre- 
mity of the empire, and without the facility of water-carriage 
enjoyed by many of the other provinoes. It has been ascer- 
tained that the people in the northern 'pbrlions of U^at vast 
empire are quite as mixious to encourage our intercourse 
witli them as the people of Caiitorf, from interested motives, 
are to prevent it. It is natural, however, to suppose that 
the mandarin, or governor, of Canton, will be induced, for 
the sake of the advantage which he personally derives from 
our intercourse, to increase the facilities and reduce the port 
charges upon our vessels. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMTTOSE ON 
THE SEWERS OF THE METROPOtRI^. : 

Thk state- of the drainage and sewors of a city cq vast at 
London must always be a subject of very great importance. 
In all crowded communities, the health, tho baDphie9S,fQnd 
the morals of the public are liable to bo affected to a large 


extent by the want of cleanliness and free vantilati>*n ; and 
the truth of this has been at times fearfully demonstrated 
in the visits of pestilence and/dieewe. The subject engaged 
the attention of a CominH®ilo of the House ot Commons 
during the last Session of Parliament ; and their Report, 
accompanied by minutes of the evidence taken by them, has 
since been printed. TTio document forms a folio volume of 
considerable bulk. Wo shall, in the present paper, give an 
abstract of the evidence contained in It, as far as our Imiits 
will permit. 

w The metropolis and adjacent districts, within a circle of 
ten miles from the Po^t Office, aredivid^ into seven Trusts 
or Boards of Commissioners, for the purpose of maintaining 
the sewers, gutters, ditches, streams, watercourses, '&c., in 
their respective districts, each having a separate and inde- 
pendent jurisdictiofi of its own. Five of these commissions 
are administered under local acts, but two of them take as 
their guide the old law of sewers, dated so fai^ back as the 
23rd of Hen^y Vlll. In the administration of these cx>m- 
missions there avo numerous defects, arising from the system 
under which they operate, and w)iicb, notwithstanding the 
spread of civilization anx the great increase of improve- 
ments in the metropolis, do yet operate most unfavourably, 
end produce inconveniences and los.ses which are severely 
felt by the inhabitants generally. 

The provisions of the old law of Henry VIII. are quite 
inadequate to the complicated wants of modern times. The 
only thing which appears to have been in the contempla- 
tion of the legislature at that early period, was the surface- 
drainage ; and yet,. singular as it may appear, this law, up 
to the present day, cripples the powers of the commis- 
sioners, and retards beneficial improvements and alterations. 
Equally unsuited to moflern times is the want of publicity 
and responsibility, which characterizes the system esta- 
blished by the old statute. No real responsibility can 
possibly exist, where the right of the rate-payers to in- 
spect the accounts is not admitted, and where the actions 
of the commissioners cannot be controlled by those whom 
they tux. These defects, coupled with the want of unifor- 
mit\ in the administration of the law, and the want of com- 
bination in Boards acting independeutly of each other, call 
loudly for remedy. Of this want of uniformity and of com- 
bination, striking and forcible instances are given. A man 
liamg property in Finsbury and in Westminster, or in the 
efty and the Tower Hamlets, will find himself under the 
operation of different and contrary rules, and may be led, 
from a knowledge of the regulations of the one district, to 
violate those of the other. A single instance will demon- 
strate the injury and inconvenience produced in conse- 
c|ucnce of the want of combination. Part of the sewage 
of the Holborn and Finsbury district is conducted through 
the city into the Thames. The sewers, of that district 
liaving been greatly improved and enlarged, the volume 
of water carried to the river became so great ts to render 
the sewers of the city inadequate to carry off their contents, 
which, in addition' to Ihq waters from the high lands of the 
neighbouring trusts, were absolutely forced back into the 
houses, from the quantity which occupied the main sewer, 
and thus, after each fall of rain, the houses in the vicinity of 
the river were regularly inundated. This has now lien 
r(?medied at a great expense to the City of Loudon district, 
and by dint of much lime and labour ; but if anything like 
combination had existed, the improvements of the one Board 
of Commissioners would not have been injurious to the 
other, and much inconvenience and heavy expense wpuld 
have been avoided., 

The principle on which the sewers* rates are colleoUd is 
simply this — that all hothes arc liable to them which mther 
receive a benefit from the sewers or avoid a damage. Now, 
as either directly or indirectly all are benefit^ by the 
surface-drainage, all aro liable to pay the rittes. Thu was 
a fair principle so long as the surface-drainage the totwa 
was alone contemplated ^ bttt with the increase of eiviUsk* 
tiont the sewers have become applicable to 

purposes, conducive to thgi^nvenienpe ioRdf ^ 

public, in addition to the surface-dminAgA impeara 

unjust that tbe same rate should he eh* 

joying the advantage of an 

, wiffi the sewm. and no such 

advantage. ;Nor have % the old law 

the power of making additkmk^loi^.vkl^^tt^, for that law 
does not authorize thein^o^make ratea for the oonstrucUou of 
new sewers, or for covering in old open sewers, nor does it 
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enable them to compel builders to provide new districts 
with proper access to the main lines of sewers; or to rate old 
property for the construction of new sewers in districts where 
there are none at present, even in cases in which the con- 
sent of a majority of the householders interested might be 
obtained. 

In consequence of these defects in the hAe, the health of 
several old and populous districts of the metropolis is 
affected, and very great inconvenience experienced, from 
llie want or imperfect state of the sewage. The inhabi- 
tants of those districts are rated for sewage which' either- 
does not exist, or from which they derive very ptytial ad- 
vantage. An unequal and unjust tax is impost, IGind the 
dissatisfaction which it excites is aggravated by its being 
paid to irresponsible bodies. Tlie Committee, indeed, ex- 
press tlieir satiaftiction, that whatever may l>e the defects of 
the existing laws on the subjeci; they appear to have been 
administered with good faith and integrity on tlie part of 
the commissioners. No charge of malversation, it is said, 
in the management of the funds intrusted to them during 
late years has been substantiated ; and where any just 
ground of complaint has arisen on the part of the public, it 
would ajipear to originate in the fkults of the system, and 
in a consequent want of power in the commissioners. By 
the law of Henry VIll. the commissioners are allowed 4^. 
a dny. This allowance has been generally dropped, but the 
commissioners of most of the trusts, in lieu of it, dine toge- 
ther on their quarterly da> s of meeting ; the expenses of 
which are defrayed from the funds in their possession.! The 
number of members of each commission v far too large— in 
the Westminster and part of Middlesex Board, they amount 
to upwards of two hundred. The act of Henry VIII. con- 
stitutes six a fiuorum ; and in a statement given of the 
meetings of the Westminster Trust during 1833, the average 
attendance was about a dozen. The actual annual expenses 
of the establishment of this trust are as follows : — 

Clerks, assistants, and messengers’ • . £1045 0 0 

Surveyor’s salary . • . . 400 0 0 

Clerks of works, and labourers . • 945 1 4 0 


£2300 14 0 


The receipt and expenditure for the last ten years is 
exhibited in the following table : — 


Venr. Korcipt. IJxponditure. 


1824 

• e 


£29,981 16 

11 . . 

. £24,168 

1 

1 

1825 

• • 


28,837 10 

10 . . 

. 24,360 

4 

1 

1826 

• • 


22,7-10 19 

6 . . 

. 29,410 

10 

0 

1827 

• • 


28,375 17 

11 . . 

. 23,505 

17 

10 

1 828 

« • 


1 9,209 2 

6 . . 

. 27.340 

15 

3 

1829 



39,42-1 1 

10 . . 

. 33,998 

13 

9 

1 831) 



28,009 17 

9 . . 

. 30,427 

8 

11 

1831 

• 


35,394 19 

7 . . 

. 23,613 

0 

1 1 

1832 

• e 


11,274 12 

3 . . 

. 1 9,724 

12 

10 

I8:i3 

• • 


37,546 3 

2 . • 

. 33,410 

3 

7 


£280,795 2 3 

Balance carrie<l to the account of 1 833 • 10,805 14 0 


£280,795 2 3 


This large 'receipt and expenditure has reference to the 
following parishes, either wholly or in part under the 
jurisdiction of the commissioners 


»St. Clement Danes i 
St. Mary le Strand 
St. Paul, Covent QUrdon 
St. .lohn Baptist, Savoy 
St. Martin-in-the Fields 
St. Ann, Westminster 


Wilsdon (part) 

St Mary-lo-bone 
St 1^y» Paddington 
St George, Hanover-square 
St James, Westminster 

.... St Margaret, Westminster 

St. Gilea in tHo Fields (part) St. John the Evangelist, do. 
St. George, Bloomsbury (part) StJ^ke, Chelsea , 

St. Pancras<part> St. Jfllry Abbots, Kensington 

St. .lohn, Hampstead>art) Al^aints. Fulham (part) ; 

Tivere are otber parishes named in^the coramiBsioti, but not 
included in the local act under which the Bdhrd administer. 
From p. return, given in evidence by "Mr. Wiliam Fowler 
it appears that Uie quantity Of feet of open am covered 
sowers built at the cost of the commission since 1807, is 
95^78, during the ^me period, the public, at 4heir 

oriv ateSii JR. and without any assistance from the sewers* 
late^fip 01,708 feet. 


Mr. NathankA Stallwood gave in ^ the fellowing state- 
ment in refefenee to the expenses of the Holbom and 
Finsbury Trust 


Bitpensfs chargwi hy the CommUsionen of the Holbom 
and Finfibufy Trust dunng Twenty Yearstfrojn 1814 
to 1833, both inolmive. 


Tavern expenses 

Rent of offices, repairs, &c. 

Petty cash to 1827 . , 

Stationery and printing . 

Furniture 

Clerks and messengfrs 
Surveyors and inspectors 
Parliamentory expenses and law 
Stamps and brokerage 
Five per cent, to collectors 


£7,935 0 0 
8,858 0 0 

2,427 .0 0 
4,450 0 0 

264 U 0 
15,737 0 0 

14,928 0 0 

4,315 0 0 

486 0 0 

10,260 0 0 


' £69,600 0 0 

This statement is commented on hy Messrs. Stable and 
Liish, the joint clerks of the Holbom and Finsbury Trust, 
and they explain many of the items which Mr. Stallwood 
had pointed out as being of a very questionable character. 
The sum charged for tavern expenses appears to be, on an 
averagqj^50/. yearly less than the original sum of 45. a day 
allowed by the old law ; while the expenses of superintenii- 
cnce, which Mr. Stallwood had averaged at 30 per cent, 
upon the money expemW — 144,37.5/., — have to be extended 
not merely over the works executed at the robt of the 
Commission, but also over the works executed hy private 
individuals under the sanction of the Board. The total 
amount expended in J 833 by this Trust on their works, was 
7337/. 195. 4rf. ; the entire amount expended, including 
salaries, and remuneration to individuals who had suffered 
damage, was 11,992/. 125. 2d, 

The commissioners of the city and liberties of f/indon 
division have within their jurisdiction about 17,000 houses, 
the rental of which, assessed to the sower-rate, is 792,904/. 
This comprehends, cither wholly or in part, 1 1 3 parishes, 
of which the population is estimated at 122,316. The 
number of commissioners is 1 07 ; seven constitute a quorum ; 
and the average number who attend the meetings is from 
twenty-five to thirty. The salaries of the oflicers only 
amount to 570/. per annum ; and since the year 1 756, about 
114 new sewers have been built, wholly or in part. Very 
great improvements have' taken place of late yi^ars in the 
management of this Trust; and the sewers are, generally 
speaking, in an unobjectionable state. Complaints have 
been made by several of the inhabitanls, who have large 
and valuable properties in the most crowded parts of tlie 
city, of the want of drainage in their neighbourhoods— a 
deficiency which not only pro<luceB serious inconvenience, 
hut has been prejudicial to health. But there are obstacles 
of coiisiderahle magnitude in the way of the necessary im- 
provements. To construct sewers of suflicient depth to drain 
the properties in question, would endanger several build- 
ings, — one^ or two of them ecclesiastical structures, — and 
produce considerable risk of loss and damage ; and the 
commissioners hava hitherto, in consequence of their defec- 
tive powers, and misunderstanding with the individuals who 
complain, refrained from interfering. 

Tlie amount received and expended hy the City of London ' 
division for the last ten ye^s is as follows : — 


lluluncc in liand, after 

Vi‘111. KeceivrrL defraying Expensea. 


1824 


e 

. !C},643 

0 

0 

. • . • 

• % 

1825 

> 


7.500 

19 

10 

■ • • . 

• • 

1826 



9,281 

11 

2 

. . £77 

13 101 

1827 



. 12,430 

7 

5 

. . 701 

18 5 

1828 



. 13,006 

14 

3 

. . 1199 

13 3 

1829 



. 18,307 

14 

1 

. . 2787 

18 7 

1830 



. 14,983 

7 

9 

. . 2822 

13 7 

1831 



10,068 

10 

6 . 

. . • 

. , 

1832 



. 12,041 

5 


. . . • 

, 

1833 

• 


. 17,718 

9 

4 

. . 4379 

1 11 


It will tto unnecessary to enter more into detail respecting 
I the seven metropolitaq sewage. Trusts. These specimens 
indicate sufficiently the manner in which the difierent Com- 
missions are administered, and point out the necessity which 
exists for an enUrgemeat of the powers, a consolidation of 
the operations, and a due and efficient control over the 
actions of those who are invested with tho care of the health 
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and olMiiline»8 of the metropoliB, and who, for the Moom- 
pUahment of the purposes of their Trusts, have the power of 
levying an arbitrary tax upon the inhabitanU* Notwith- . 
standing the large sums' which have been fovied and ex> 
pended, the state of the metropolitan sewage ia veiy for 
indeed from accomplishing the objects propcied. Com- 
plaints from'overy quarter were forwarded to the Committee ; 
and though these complaints were met by counterrstatements 
which threw the onus off the diflbrent boards, in so far as a 
tolerably fair administration of the Trusts is concerned, they 
yet exemplify in a striking light the evils of the present 
system. Several scientific men were eitamined, in order to 
ascertain what might he done towards removing nuisances 
proceeding from the sewage, and affecting the health of 
the metropolis. A Mr, Fuller, seconded by several medical 
men of eminence, proposed a plan for purifying the air, by 
erecting furnaces cominunicating at intervals with the main 
sewers ; and also suggested the closing of the gully- holes, as 
they are termed, with traps, so as to prevent the escape of 
noxious etiliivia. The expense of erecting these furnaces 
would bo considerable, and as no suce^sful experiment had 
been made which would seem to warrant the risk of the 
expense, the Committee decline pronouncing an opinion on 
the plan, especially as Mr. Faraday, though he approved of* 
it us one likely to succeed, wag cautious and guarded in 
expressing his opinion. The minor improvement of^ntrups 
for diminishing the admission of foul air from the gully - 
holes has already attracted the attention of the commis- 
sioners in’ several of the Trusts, and i^bpears to have been 
applied with success. 

The changes which sfre suggested by the Committee in the 
law of sowers are inconsiderable. They see so many object 
tions to a central hoard superseding wholly or in part the 
local trusts— a change whndi they think would ho unpalat- 
able to the inhahitant.s of the respective districts — that they 
cannot reeonnuend it, without further consideration*, and the 
intermediate trial of smaller improvements. They there- 
fore recommend that, as the composition of the Trusts has 
given much and general dissatisfaction (because, although 
consifiting of respectable individuals, a great majority of | 
them have neither the time nor the inclination to attend the 
courts), whenever a commissioner has absented himself from 
a majority of the meetings held for his district within the 
year, he shall be considered ^ having voluntarily resigned. 
It is ulsosuggested that the number of commissioners should 
be fixed ; and that vacancies should be filled up, in the 
city of London by the Common Council, ns at present, and 
in tlie other Trusts by the vestries of the parishes in the re- 
spective districts, by rotation, and in proportion to then* re- 
lative population and rental. Ami in addition to this im- 
provemeiiL (which would, of course, give the jatc-payers a 
control over tlie boards, and tend to destroy the close corpo- 
rate 8} stem jiursued), it is recommended that the inlcrpretu- 
tion of the law in the diiferent Trusts should be uiiilorm. 
instead of being, as at ])ieseiil, ^confused and contiadictorv : 
that the courts should meet at fixed times, and be thrown 
open to the public ; and that tlie accounts should be subject 
to general inspection, publicly audited, and subimtled annu- 
ally to Paidiament, copies being furnished to all rate-payers, 
on demand, at a reasonable price. They suggest that woi'ks 
of all kinds should be performed by public contract, with 
due notice given, but with the understanding that they are 
to be subjected to the approbation of the commissioners; 
there being no public works in wWch the inspection of re- 
sponsible officers is so essential as in those connected with 
sewers, where defects, concealed easily, if not at once de- 
tected, are sure to be brought to light oy«efitailing upon the 
district subsequently a load of vexation and expenssft 
The practicability of Varying the at4ount of the rates ac- 
cording to the extent of the advantages enjoyed is attended 
with considerable ditriculiics* The principle on which a 
uniform rate was originally established has been already 
explained ; and as long as the sewage was eenffned to the 
surface-drainage it was perfectly just. Ji ceHainly is now 
an unreasonable thing to imp<ke precisely the same amount 
of rate on streets and houses which have no private^^vpider- 
ground drains, because there are no sewera within |each 
into which to conduct them* « as upon other 
houses amply provided with the aocommodatiod of pnMie 
and private drainago. But how to apportion 
has been left undecided by theComnnUce ; ashas i^ hileiit 
the other important point, of how best to seottre^combiiiatioii 
and co-operation among the different boaixls. ^ 
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There is also a dUSeaHy in fixing the limits of mrfi- 
rect advantage wlmro there is no underground communi- 
catton witlL&e sewers. For iuitaoee* hi Holborn and 
Finsbury Trust, the iiduthita^ 14 ttfo high lands about 
Hampstead and HMgato are dkiirailf^ fooin the payment 
of sewers* rates, although they dfe, untiuestipnably, bene- 
ffted indirectly by the sewage oCthfl lower ^tricts between 
them and the river, wluch at« to ^pevide a passage 

for tlicir superabundant watera. But a oottSl^Qflaw has de- 
cided that tliey are not liable, and no rate hoi ^en levied 
by the commissioners, for many years, baypi^ a certain line. 

The sewers! rate is regarded as a lanAord^s rate, but is 
paid, in the first instance, by the bccup^ng tenant It 
would bo expedient, where there is not a special agreement 
to the contrary, that a receipt given 1^ the commissionere 
to the tenant should be in all cases a legal set-t^ against 
the rent ; while houses untenanted for any length Of time* 
and consequently not contributing to the wear and tear of 
the sewers, should be allowed a temporary exemption from 
the rate. This* in^prove men t would bo a groat relief to the 
inhabitants, as by the existing law tlie houses are liable for 
the rate, without regard being had to the recent entrance of 
the occupants, or the length of time a particular house has 
been unoccupied. 

Whatever doubts exist as to the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioners should be completely removed. Power should 
be given them, in all cases, to cover in, enlarge, widen, or 
otherwise improve open sewers ; to compel builders to pro- 
vide new districts with adequate communications with the 
main lines of sewers ; to rate old property for the construc- 
tion of new sewers ; dhd to oblige the owners of all liouses 
thus rated to form communications with the sowers when 
built. 


SUPPLY OF WATER TO THE METROPOLIS. 

CoNsiDERADLB dissatisfaction having been expressed on 
the part of the inhabitonts of the metropolis, in and about 
the year 1 828, relative to the quality of the water supplied fi r 
their use and consumption, by the different .lomt-stock com- 
panies incorporated for that purpose, and a ]>etitii»n on the 
subject, numerously signed, having been presented to Par- 
liament, a Committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed, in July of that }car, to inquire into the matter. 
This committee, after examining several scientific men, 
and inquiring into the system pursued by the different 
water conij'anies, made their report to the House, in which 
they stated it as their opinion “that the then present state 
of the suppl) of water to the metropolis was susceptible of, 
and required improvement ; that many of the complaints re- 
lative to the quality of the water were well founded ; that 
the supply ought to be derived from othpr,, sources than 
those then resorted to J and that it should be guarded by 
such restrictions as would at all times ensure the cleanliness 
and purity of an article of such prime necessity.” 

Having given this opinion, the committee proceeded ta 
recommend that Mr. Telford should be ini^tructed to make 
such surveys as he should think necessary, in order to 
enable him to recommend a practicable and efficacious plan 
of supplying the whole of the metropolis w ith pure and 
wholesome water. 

This recommendation of the Committee not having been 
acted upon for some months after their report was made^ 
and the piiblh^ dissatisfaction continuing to be strongly 
manifested, the matter wat taken up by Sir Francis Burdette 
us (*no of the members for the City of Westminster ; and in 
consequenee of his urgmiit appeals to Govemment, com- 
menced in February 1829, ana continued durin{^ two yeffrs*- 
an order wfts at length given in March 1831, durec|i^ Mi*. 
Telford **to make a survey, and report upon tlmboK^ode of* 
supplying the metropolis with pure water 
however^ issued, until an offer bad been byl^ FAmfo^ 
Bdrdett, and accepted by^tlfe Lords oi 
cure the Government from any, .tt 

This stipulation, so honortffible to the.pubikt Sir 

Francis Burdett, was nnhnnxuon[t*lri^j|jj^^ ty 
Treasury, upon the Tlit of the 

ifevemq^tit< to ^ve effect ef the 

Gommiltee qf tl^ Heufte of flib position 

we doubt not our reatae It appears 

indeed surpriUittg to he, licrw aftjh^BeHCa^on couW have been 
for a moment entertained by Government upon the subject. 
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The health of nearly a million and a half of people is surely 
an object of sufficient importance to warrant the outlay of 
a few thousand pounds, and it is not always that we Imvo 
been accustomed to see so xnach regard paid to saving, on 
the pai t of those who have the cust^y of the public purso 
in this* country. • 

The business could not have been placed in better or more 
competent hands than in those of the late Mr. Telford, whose 
culo^^ium will bo read by many succeeding generations, in 
ibe works of grandeur and utility which he has left to attest 
hi's geuiui*. The report which that acoompUsbed engineer 
made to the Lords of the Treasury, of his proceedings and 
observations during tliu investigation which ho was in- 
structed to make, was presented on the 2Gth of March, 
in the present year, to the House of Commons, and was | 
subsequently referred to a select committee, who have i-e-iJ 
ported to the House the further evidence which they have*] 
collected, bearing upon the subject. | 

Mr. Telford states in his Report, that the water of the 
Thames being strongly objected to, in cousctiucnco of the 
impurities with which it is contaminated, he ])erambulatcd 
the district on each side of the valley of the Thames, and , 
examined the streams which fall into that river in the ‘ 
vicinity of J^ondon. j 

In tlie result he found an abundance of pure, transparent 
water, within the distance of sixteen miles on the north, amply 
sufficient for the supply of three of the present water com- I 
panies on that side of the Thames ; and within ten miles on 
the south, he found as ample a supply for the three water- 
work companies on the south side of tne river, both sources i 
of sujiply being at a sufficient elevatidh for high and low 
services, without any necessity of having recourse to fiUra- 
lion, or indeed lo pumping, except for a small portion of the 
high services. 

The six companies here alluded to arc, on the north side 
of the Thames, and suppljing the north-western part of the 
town, — the Grand Junction, West Middlesex, and Chelsea ; 
ami on the south side, the Lambeth Company, South Lou- 
don, and Southwark. Besides these, six, the New Ri\cr, 
and the East London Companies, supply the north-eastern 
part of London with water drawn from the River Leu, the 
purity of which is considered to be satisfactory . 

The total quantity of water distributed daily by these 
eight companids, to 1111,046 houses, is stated by their 
directors to amount to tlie enormous quantity of 20,829, 5jj 
imjierial gallons ; of this quantity the north-western district 
receives 9,000,727 gallons, the southern district 4,134,000 
gallons, and the north-eastern 7,694,828 gallons. The ob- 
ject undertaken by Mr. Telford was, therefore, to discover 
whence a daily supply of upwards of 13,000,000 of imperial 
gallons of pure water could be procured, so as to avoid the 
necessity on the part of the inhabitants of the north-western 
and southern parts of the metropolis, for using the impure 
and noxious compound now supplied to them from the 
Thames. 

In the course of his survey, Mr. Telford examined the 
cjiiabilitios of the River Colne, which passes Uxbridge, after 
having received at Rickmaiisworth the waters of a consider- 
able stream called the Cheshaiu. He found that, unless 
after heavy rains, the Colne is an insignificant stream, quite 
inadequate lo tlie purpose required, and when swollen by 
rains, that the water was unfit for domestic use, on account 
of its muddiness. About half way between St. Alban's and 
Watford, the Colne joins the Verulam, a transparent stream 
which occupies the St Alban's valley. At Watford Mill, in 
the autumn of 1833» being the driest season, as regards the 
supply of rivers, experienced during the last half century, 
the Vorulam river produced upwards of thirty cubic feet of 
water per second, or 16,200,000 imperial gallons daily, a 
qukutity amply sufficient for the purpose, although new 
buildings in the north-western district should for many 
years continue to spring up as numerously as we have seen 
ihem rise during the last five-and-twenty years. * 

About two miles above Watford, the valley of the river 
Vorulam affords a commodious situation for extensive re- 
servoirs of water, and for allowingdt to settle, if such should 
be deemed requisite. From this place, Mr. Telford proposes 
to convey a covered aqueduct, to descend with an uniform 
inclination of eif^hteeU inches per mile to Primrose Hilly*> 
iiortli of the Regent’s Park, terminating there in^a set oi 
extensive receiving and distributing reservoirs at the height 
of 14G feet above high water in the River Thames. From 


those reservoirs each of the three companies supplying tho 
north-western district, might l>e supplied separately and in 
any proportions that might be determined. 

In order to deliver the water info tho reservoirs at Prim- 
rose Hill, as j)ure as it leaves tho Verulam, it is proposed to 
convey it through a covered aqueduct, at such a depth 
beneath the surface of the ground as to bo secured from 
the effects of frost and fi'om external injury, while it would 
not be subject to mixture with surface water. To remedy 
the unavoidable interrupfon occasioned by cleansing and 
I repairing, Mr. Telfbi*d suggests the necessity of construct- 
ing the aqueduct with a double watercourse, separated by a 
footpath through its whole length ; and to provide an ade- 
quate supply in the probable event of an increased population, 
he suggests that the uaucdiict should be made sufficiently 
large to convey the wliolo quantity of thirty cubic feet 
per second furnished by the Verulam. The analyses of this 
water, which have been made by persons of adequate che- 
mical knowledge, as well as the adduced testimony of vari- 
ous persons residing in or near Watford, leaves no reason 
to object in any way against the purity and excellence of 
the water which it is thus proposed to adiqit. 

The quantity of water required for tho supply of the inha- 
bitants south of. tho Thames, is, as w'e have seen, not one 
half so great as that needed for the north-western district. 
In tlie summer, when the largest quantity of water is 
required by the inhabitants, the supply need not amount to 
quite ten cubic feet per second. 

To provide this quantity, Mr. Telford has proposed to 
draw a supply from the river Wandle, at a sufficiently high 
elevation, which is found on the Crdydon branch of that 
river, at the east end of Beddingtori Park, ninety feet above 
high water in the River Thames. From this place an 
•aqueduct, similar in its construction to that already described, 
may be carried in nearly n direct line to Clapliani Common, 
and there terminate in the requisite number of reservoirs, 
at a height of eighty-two feet above the highest level of the 
Thames, and w'hich, with the sole exception of Brixton Hill. 
excceiL the height of delivery now accomplished by any of 
tho three eompaniSs supphing this southern district. 

The main brancli of the Wandle takes its rise in a sin- 
gularly copious spring in the vicinity of Croydon, and after 
pursuing a westerly course for about three miles is joined 
by the Carshallon branch, whicli likewise derives its origin 
I from several plentiful springs in that neighbourhood. Tho 
I water of this river possesses at all times an uncommon 
degree of pin iiy, regaining its transparency after the lieaviost 
rains in the couise of a few hours. 

The quantity of water ffowing down theCarshalton branch 
of the Wandle in the extraordinarily dry season of 1833, 
was at the rate of thirteen cubic feet per second, while 
the quantity discharged by the Crovdon branch was at the 
rate of seventeen feet per sci-ond ; there can therefore be no 
doubt of the adequacy of the source whence Mr. Telford has 
proposed to draw the supply of water necessary for the iiilia- 
bitaiits of the southern part of tlie metropolis. 

It seems unnecessary Jiere to go into any description of 
the means possessed ibr the same purpose, as regards the 
noith-easteni district, b} the New River and East London 
Companies, both because it is not proposed to make any 
material or immediate alterations in their present arrange 
mciits, and liccause the necessary particulars may be ga- 
thered from other sources. There can be no reason for 
doubting the adequacy of the river Leu for the purpose of 
supplying, if sucli a necessity could arise, tho whole 
northern district of London, since wc are told, on the 
authority of Mr. Telford, that in the month of November, 
1833, the quantity of water flowing down that river was 
found to be 110 cubic feet per second, itfldr suj)plying the 
New River, Some suggestions are made in the Report, by 
adopting which the original purity of the water of tho Lea 
would ho preserved more completely than at present ; hut a 
description of these plans involves merely technical details, 
which would hardly be interesting to our readers. It may, 
however, be well to mention i that the water of the Lea is 
originaJlLy of the same quality as that of the Verulam, tho 
souieos of both being from the great chalk ridge which in- 
tersouts Hertfordbhire. 

To effect the objects proposed by Mr. Telford, of con- 
ducting the waters of the Verulam and the AVandle for tho 
supply of London, a considerable outlay of money would bo 
required. An estimate of the cost of the various works is 
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given, showing an amount, for the north side, of aej85,965 
and on the south side, of . . 391,875 

Together . £.1,177,840 

a very large sum of money, undoubtedly, aj[?d which being 
b6}ond'the means possessed bv the existing companies, 
must in the outset be advanced by Government. This con- 
sideration should not, however, be allowed to stand in the 
way of accomplishing so important', so necessary an object, 
as the supply of wholesome water to the metropolis, and 
especially as means have been pointed out whereby the 
interest could be paid upon the outlay without adding in any 
way to the public burdens. The^Ian for this purpose was 
proposed by the Directors of the Grand Junction Water- 
wo As Company, and was to this e (feet— that the Govern- 
ment having advanced the sums required to bring thewateis 
to the spots whence the companies could receive it into their 
respective works, these establishments should each pay their 
proportion of interest according to the quantities of water 
respectively used by them, the rates of the companies being 
pledged to the Government as sbeurity for the payment of 
the interest. OiiKhe other hand, it was proposed that the 
companies should bo authorized to make such an addition 
to the rates charged to their customers as would compen- 
sate them for this payment, taking into consideration that 
their constant annual outlay for ^pumping and nitration 
would be materially lessened by the adoption of the plans 
proposed. To this additional charjje the public could not 
fairly object, the advantage of securing a plentiAil supply 
of pure water being sulliciently great to compensate for the 
small additional ^argo that would bo necessary for the 
purpose. 

DISTRIBUTION OF DIRECT TAXES.* ^ 

The returns of payments of assessed taxes exhibit a curious 
body of facts which afford materials, though of course 
imperfect, for a more accurate view of the condition to 
which society has arrived, and the steps by which its pro- 
gress has been made, than could well be obtained through 
nny other medium. The materials for the following classi- 
fication are obtained from official sources. 

Houses and EetiL-^The rental charged to the assessed 
taxes in Great Britaimaigounted to 10,‘261,3J4/. in the year 
18J1 : to 11,106.237/. in 1820; and to 12,629,980/. in 
1832 , but in estimating the proportion which these sums 
bear to each other, it should be recollected that, in 1825, 
the tax ii])on houses rented under 10/, was repealed. This 
jjroduced, iii the year previous to the repeal, the sum of 
1 , 1 7 1 ,66 7/. The total amount is distinguished into classes, 
which, for the year 1 832, may thus be stated, together with 
the number of houses to which the amount was charged : — 


' 10 and under £ 15 . . 

Rent. 

... £1,053,481 . 

IIOUBOS. 

140,828 

15 


20 .. 

.... 1,312,948 

79,745 

20 


25 .. 

.... 1,103.281 

53,159 

25 


30 .. 

707,775 

27,477 

30 


35 .. 

970,892 

31,869 

35 

n 

40 .. 

653,932 

18,280 

40 


15 ., 

848,206 

20,994 

45 


50 .. 

357,933 

7,870 

.50 


55 .. 

662,812 

13,183 

55 

>1 

60 .. 

182,356 

3,295 

00 

If 

65 . . 

583,178 

9,674 

65 

»♦ 

70 .. 

136,952 

2,080 

70 


77) 

355,703 

5,004 

1,384 

75 

l> 

80 .. 

104,353 

80 

n 

85 .. 

385,^7^ 

4,797 

85 

)) 

90 .. 

45,754 

533 

90 

)) 

95 . 

’« 

2,017 

95 

.) 

100 

324 

100 

f j 

no . 

417,126 , 

4,149 

no 

if 

120 . 

. ... 117,465 , 

1,055 

1,953 

l-.!0 


130 . 

...« 235,633 

130 


140 . 

119,533 

96,385 

914 

140 


150 . 

685 

150 


160 . 

176,695 

1,175 

160 


170 . 

81,788 

^ .j508 

170 


ISO . 

57,4/! 1 

335 

180 


190 . 

91,1.58 


190 


200 . 

25,365 

133 j 

200 


, 220 . 

220,250 

1,W4 

220 

tf 

240 . 

66,655 

; 293 ■ 


^ There are two or three apparent errors in tlie totals in this 
aitlcle, arising from the omission of fractional sums. 


Rcol. 

£240 and under £260 £101,727 4i0 

260 „ 280 35,220 1.J3 

280 „ 300 ...W. 23,400 s i 

300 ! 300 114,199 37.J 

350 „ 400 0M26 1«'> 

400 and upwards 309,973 ' 

Total £12,629,980 443,000 


ExempH&ns for 1832. — Houses used for trade, offices, 
or counting-houses, 2,463 ; cottageSf 1,138,705 (in 182*1) ; 
farm-houses, 139,536. 

The number of inhabited houses, the rent of which d(ws 
not amount to 10/. and which were iformerly assessed, is, 
of course, not included under the total of the last oolumn. 
The number of •such houses amounted tb 130,859 in 
1821, and to 181,872 in 1824, swelling the total for these 
years respectively to 447,543 and 546,932. If, therefore, 
we strike from these two years the houses under 10/., we 
hndthat th*e total of 1832 affords an actual increase of 
126,406 on the parallel total of 1 62 1 , and of 7 9,090 on that of 
1 824 . Cottages are excluded altogether from the account. 

Windows .— following account classes the houses 
according to the number of windows they contain, and 
shows the amount of duty obtained from each class in the 
year ending 5th January, 1834 


Houses having 8 to 10 windows £153,301 

,, 11 15 277,298 

,,16 20 218,146 

,,* 21 30 255,104 

,, 31 39 101,459 

, , 40 44 39,507 

, , 45 49 26,263 

, , 50 59 35,734 

, , 60 69 22,420 

70 and upwards 72,736 


£1,201,968 

The following separate statement not only notices the 
amount of duty, but the number of windows, in the several 
years 1820, 1826, and 1832: — 

1820. 1826. 1832. 

•Number of windows 968,008 ... 353,181* .. 380,195 

Amount of duty £2,578,580 ... £1,199,804 ... £1,273,918 

Male Servants.— VndcT this head we are furnished with 
much curious information. The number of male domestic 
sei-vanls, witli the amount which the tax on them produced, 
was as follows in the specified years : — 



Number. 

Duty. 

1820 . 

.. 85,344 

... £319,087 

1823 . 

.. 85,731 

158,630t 

1826 

.. 90,061 

167,167 

1829* . 

.. 98;67r 

177,169 

1832 . 

.. 103,381 

187,280 


These are the totals of a statement which shows the 
number of servants kept by persons distinguished as 
“ bachelors’* or “ not bachelors,” and classed so as to ex- 
hibit the number of servants, from one to eleven and up- 
wards, in the employ of individuals, with the amount of 
duty contributed under each head. This information, so 
far as relates to the year 1832, may thus be quoted 

Kot kept by Baclielora. Kept by Baclielora. 

Number. Duty. Number. Duty. 

Brpe«on.k«pi»« 1 46.9M 6,m 

;; 3- . 9.m 17.660 1,065 3,088 

1 4 . 5,986 13,017 731 2,320 

r. . 3.746 9.1^ 447 1.542 

6 . 9,68L 6fiK 882 1,365 

’ 7 . ,1328 4,799 S61 946 

. 8 . 1,484 4,155 160 680 

9 . 990 3.019 81 883 

: , 10 . 615 2,044 7^ 

U&upwerda 4.639 17.744 m 8.148 

ToUl . 91,887 £165,465 

The above statement refen ^ho are 

properly called domestic 9ervaiit||« but are also 

subject to taxation fbr a described 

under^he comprehensive title, of 

• The difference betwaoB thlekoeoaia and tho^ preceding \» occetlooed 
‘by t^ ezeii^tion graoted in the t«|e^. 4o howiee under tiu poumle. 

^ The dlnerence between this sum end the preceding le explained by the 
reduction of duty which took place In 1828. 
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servants and -raa-le persons.” As the duty has. in several 
instances, been repealed since 1820, anrabstract will be ren. 
dered the most satisfactoiy by making it include the years 
1820, 1826, and 1832. 



1890. 

r 1826. 

1 isa. 1 

Other descriptions of 







Servants 5: Male Penoni. 

No. 

Duty. 

No. 

Duty. 

No. 

Duty. 

' V 



£ 


£ 


£ 

Under and occasional 



Re. 




Gardeners 

39,401 

19.700 

peuled. 




Under Game-keepsra 

345 

172 

480 

240 

679 

089 

Travellers or Hlders.— 



1.^71 




Where one is kept 

1,307 

367 

3,921 

S.36fl 

1.7C6 

2,649 

, , two or more 

1.758 

729 

k.822 

H52 

. 

2.130 

Total . 

1,664 

6,706 

2,300 

4,179 

2.618 

4,779 

Clerks. Book-keepers, or 







omce-keepen, where 
one is kept 

11.774 

23,548 

13,785 

13.755 

34.011 

16,904 

15,964 

,, two or more 

19.437 

58,311 

23.676 

28.155 

43.232 

Total 

31,211 

81,869 

36,431 

47,769 

44,059 

58,136 

Stewards, Bailiffs, Over- 







seers, or Mniiiigers, or 
clerks under them . 

9.643 

19.286 

9.174 

0,174 

10,110 

10.110 

Shopmen. Warehouse- 


mcMi, Porters, and Cel- 
liirmcii 

34,081 

68.162 

36,556 

36,056 

50.191 

60,191 

Waiters in taverns, cof- 




fee-houHeH, Indglng- 

hoiHes, &c‘. 

3,003 

9.009 

3,339 

6,008 

4.198 

6.297 

Occasicinal Waiters. — for 





six months 

312 

" 624 

1 

• 



,, for less than 6 mths. 

931 

931 

VRepe 

aled. 



,, In private riiinllles 

352 

352 




Persons employed by 







stable keepers to look 
after race-borses 

293 

686 

Repeal 

cd. 



Persons retained for hus- 





1)iindry or trade, and 
oci'UHionnlly employed 







as servants . 

74.537 

37,268 

Repeal 

ed. 



Male persons, not being 






servants to their em- 







ployers, ami employed 
occasionally as such by 







them 

Employer charged for 

603 



900 

1.766 


Carriage or Servant 

1.207 

750 

2,199 

Ditto not so charged . 
Coachmen, Grooms, Pos- 

3,2C0 

3.476 

3,839 

1.919 

5,5ir» 

2.757 

tilions, or Helpers, to 
be let for hire 

427 

1.067 

602 

627 

1.312 

1.677 

Stuge-coachmen&Onurds 

1,774 

4,43.'! 

2.790 

3.487 

2,720 

3,400 

Total • 

1 

201,734 

253,625 

96.161 

1 

109,861 

123,098jl39.757| 


1820. 


^orsM let to hiro 
lUoe horiM . 
Horn*. oMd for riding' 
or drawing Mrriigm, 
not excMdliig 13 
hands high. 

Horses rod* by farming 
bailiffs. . . I 

Ditto by buteben, 
where one is kept 
DiUo,^ whera;tsro are' 
kept, for the second 
hone . . 


Number. Duty. 

1,500 4,319 

647 1,037 

> 8.699 18.267 

858 2.145 

‘ 9,889 8,142 

• ^1 795 


1896. 

Number. Duty. 

9,006 9.833 

704 1,019 

90.937 21,948 

1.278 1.697 

8.044 4.375 

1,108 581 


1839. 

Number. Duty. 

9,073 2,979 

m 1,433 

94.689 . 95,870 

1,488’ 1,797 

3,364 4,835 

1.213 1636 


Total , . 16.257 35,580 28,377 31,699 83,721 37,550 


The next account, which refers to horses eniployed^in 
labour, is more complete for the year 1820 than for any 
subsequent year, except 1821, when most of tlie duties 
were repealed. We therefore state separately the account 
for 1820, giving the single item retained in following years 
in a note. 


Horses not wholly used in husbandry * 
Mules under 13 hands carrying coals, ore, 
Small farmers, under 20/. rent, keeping) 
not more than two horses, &c. . f 

Horses used bonftfide in husbandry, 13) 
hands high . . . i 

Under 13 hands, for husbandry or ) 
oilier puqioses of labour . f 
On farms under 50/. rent, ('livelihood 1 
princifially gained thereby) . I 

Ditto 70/. rent, 1 3 bunds high, and livc-f 
lihood solely gained thereby I 

Ditto 70/. and under 100/. • 

,f.l00 „ 150 

„ 150 „ 200 


Exemptions, The number of horses 
645,959. 


Number. 

138.124 
&c. ^11 

Duty. 

£145,029 

391 

43,887 

6,583 

43.5,512 

380,989 

20,928 

4,489 

68,. 336 

10,250 

82, .360 

12,353 

59,737 

7‘2.16l 

51,055 

14.9.33 

27,055 

26,779 

983,711 

028^74 

exempted in 

1832 was 


To the above information respecting horses, we may 
add, that the number of horfie~dm/er$ in Great Britain in 
the year 1832, was 1042, who paid duty to the amount 
of 14,025/. : 80 of the number belonged to the metro- 
polis. The number of horse-dealers has, since 1820, 
decreased in London, from 111 to 80, and increased in 
the country from 890 to 962. The number of exempted 
horse-dealers was 1027, in the year 1832. 


Exemptions in 1832 of lervanU and other male persona, 38,301. 


Horses . — The information under this head is very com- 
plete. The following abstracts refer, like the preceding, 
to the years 1820, 1826, and 1832, which we have selected 
as affording a tolerably sufRcient view of the whole period, 
the account for every year in which is furnished in the 
original tables. The first and second statements refer to 
riding and carriage horses. 



1820. 


1826. 


1838. 


Horses used for riding 
or drawing carriages. 

Number. Duty. Number. 

Duty. 

^iuulhe^. Duty. 



£. 


£. 


£. 

Persons keeping 1 

119.444 343,401 119,726 170,668 123.668 1 

77.772 

.. s 

86,564 134, 9C4 

28,406 

67,109 

31 .073 

73,409 

3 

11,067 

67.G68 

10,462 

27.331 

10.740 

29,05H 

4 

6,388 

85,134 

6,610 

16,650 

5,H45 

16,073 

>. 6 

*3.406 

18,988 

3.^ 

'-.087 

3,210 

8.947 

.. 0 

8,614 

14,681 

8,2«0 

6,618 

2.138 

6,200 

,, 7and8 

671 

15,956 

8,245 

6,692 

2;a04 

6,584 

9 

' 8,57 

3.991 

576 

1.749 

533 

1.615 

,, 10 to 12 

600 

10.796^ 

1,868 

4,. 333 

1,.354 

4,298 

,, 13tol6 

1,798 

3,818 

545 

1.737 

719 

2.2JII 

,, 17 

668 

435 

119 

380 

61 

153 

.. 18 

78 

464 

64 

174 

126 

406 

19 

95 

617 

138 

4.32 

76 

247 

and upwardfl^ } 

1,134 

7.418 

1,108 

3,636 

1,142 

3,768 


9 

178.337 646.996 176,068.316.896 188,878 329.889 


The following statements rtfer to bther saddle qr car- 
ria^ horses, horaes chargeable to modified rates of duty, 
MU thea^l^e discriminating their several qualities and 
uses. * ‘ ‘ 


The information under this head, irom the ex- 
emptions from, and evasions of, the duties, must neces- 
sarily be incomplete, and can only be understood to refer 
to the superior descriptions of dogs, kept by opulent per- 
sons. 


Greyhounds 

Tolnters, houndM, Ket-'^ 
ting docs, 8|)uinclH, 
terriers, lurchers, ur 
where persona keep 
two or more dogs. 

Ddgs, not being grey- 
hounds. hoiindii. &c. 
and the jjerson keep- 
ing one only. 


1820. 1826 1832. 

Number. Duty. Numher. Duly. Number. Duty. 

£• £, £ 
21,297 21,297 21,090 21,090 15,850 15,850 


105,149 73,604 113,358 70,350 106,316 7i.421 


185,865 74,346 205,335 82,134 215,795 86.318 


ili« hound. 169,847 339.783 182,574 337.951 176,579 

Packs of hounda . ' 2.66 4 77 2,772 

Exempt^s.—b^tili it stated as the number of dogs exempted in 1832 


Carriages . — Carriages have been so subject to tax- 
ation in every form, that the returns under this head leave 
little information to be desired. The number of four- 
wheeled carriages kept by private persons, with the 
amount of duty paid thereon was as follows in each of 
the years specified : — 

Number. Duty* 

1820 . 17,341 £212,888 

1823 • . 18,434 ll3,322t 

♦ This is the retained item. 1826 : number, 114,764: duty, 
60,251/.— 1832: number, 124,076 ; duty, 65,139/. 

^ f The rate of duty was reduced in 1822, which accounts for the 
difference between this amount and the preceding. 
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Numbtr. Dnlf. 

182« . . 24,058 £147,657 

1829 . . 30,228 . 185,889 

1832 . . 24,830 153,416 

These numbers and sums are the totals in an Account 
of the number of persons assessed for on^ four-v^heeled 
carriage and upwards, for private use, specifying the 
number and the amount of duty charged in each mass.** 
From this account, we extract the statement fbr the years 
1820, 1823, 1829, and 1832 ; introducing the year 1828 
for the purpose of showing how the liigh number at- 
tained in that year was corniced. 


Font- 

1320. 

1823. 

1829. 

1833. 

wb9«ltd 

Carriages 

Num- 

ber. 

Duty. 

Num- 

ber. 

Duty. 

Num- 

ber. 

Duty. 

Num- 

ber. 

Duty.. 

Persone ■) 
keeping 1 f 
2 


£. 


£. 


- 4. i 

. 

£. 

13,689 

164,268 

14,855 

89,130 

23.284 

139.704 

18.168 

108,978 

2.820 

sr 

36.660 

2,722 

18,018 

6,610 

S5.fllB 

6.21^ 

33.884 

3 

8.358 

618 

4,326 

1.027 

7.189 

1.007 

7.049 

4 

156 

2,340 

136 

1,020 

219 

1.649 

236 

1.770 

5 

65 

1.099 

75 

590 

. 91 


115 

905 

6 

0 

98 

18 

147 

53 

434 

36 

295 

7 


, 



16 

136 

14 

D9 

8 

’*8 

140 


j 90 

8 

70, 

8 

70 

9 — and ) 
upwards < 


•• 

10 


20 

181 

38 

344 


17.341:212.888 

18.434 113.322 

1 

30,228jU5.889 

24,830 

1.53.416 


Concerning other four-wheeled-carriages which could 
not be included in the above statement, the following is 
the account for the years 1820, 1826, and 1832. 


1620. 1836. 1833. 

Number, l^tity. Number. Duty. Number. Dntye 

£. £. £ 


Additional bodlea . 65 409 66 307 31 66 

('arringcH let tohire . 344 4.138 404 2.434 3.612 

roRtchamee and carriagee 6,064 6.3,173 6,117 33,114 6,761 35,495 

Public Mtuge cunchea . 1.6.04 17.367 2,954 15,508 3,146* 16,516* 
Four-wheeled cnrrliigea drawn by ponies, oxen, mules or aasea ' — 


1830 . 

Number. 

Prawn by one pony, 3i;c„ without springe 63 
Ditto with aprlnge. not metallic * 49 

Ditto with metallic Hprlnga . . 4 

Ditto with tuu or more ponies, (kc. 27 

rarriBceH rtrnwri by 1 horse 
Ditto with wheel** of loan 
dinineter than 30 iiichea 
drawn hv ponies be- 
tween 12 and 13 banda 
high 

Ditto used by common \ 
carriers ... j 



Duty. 

801 

134 

S6 

234 


repealed. 

11,051 63,779 

742 2.411 
317 793 


7.062 74.667 9,475 50.046 20,373 96,090 

The following is a similar statement with respect to 
two-w'heeled carriages ; but as from the repeals and re- 
organization of duty which have taken place since 1820, it 
is difficult to bring the numbers for different years under 
the same denominations, we shall state the accounts lor 
1820 and 1832 separately. 


1830. Number. Duty. 

Two-wheel carriages drawn by one hone 29,221 £189,936 

Ditto drawn by two or more horses 700 6,300 

Taxed carts without spnngs . • • 6,462 9,369 

Ditto with spring net metallic • 12,857 35, .356 


Persons licensed to naltt vt wU caimgof 
Four-wheel carriages made fier sale • 
Two ,, «, • * 

Taxed carts for sale 
Four-1 
on c 
Two 


vmi i>v sut « 

ir-whiel carriages sold byanctkn .^l 
in commission • . • 


Taxed carts ' , ... 

Total of four and two<^heel carriages’ 
and taxed carts made for sale, &c* 


Number. 

835 

1,780 

2,211 

584 

185 

313 

5,153 


Doty. 

£.393 

2,225 

1,381 

87 

231 

195 

12 

4,133 


Game Ceriificates, — This account distiii^shes the 
persons by whom certificates were taten out, with the 
usual statement of the amount of duty. 

^ * * 1880. 1826. 1882. 


Number. Duty. Number. Duty. Number. Dufy. 
Pertons In their own right 36,102 132,674 40,184 147,676 36,474 134.041 


Gamekerperi not being \ 

MMMed aerrants 


1,890 6,945 

OamekeeprrB being bi-1 q j.e . on- 
•eiied aervanta . } 


1,730 

3,948 


6,357 

4,935 


1,088 

3.276 


3.7M 

4,095 


41.437 143,026 46.862 15H.968 40.783 141,933 


Hair Powder and Armonal Bearing^. — These two items 
give no occasion for particular remark, unless that the 
qomparison of the numbers m the first of the two affords 
an indication of the rapid decline of an old usage. 


Pmana wearing hair- 
puwder 

Peraona charged for 
Armorial beurlnga 


1820. 1826. 1832. 
Number. Duty. Number. Duty. Number. Duty. 

£ £ £ 

1*29,199 84.308 18,327 21,534 10,512 12,351 
I 22^627 44,843 25.179 51,190 29.139 59.758 


Summary; for the year ending 6th January, 1833, 


Total AsResiied Taxes • • • • **£4,056,438 

I, Laud Tax •••••• 1.161,312 


Total receipts . 5,217,750 

* This includes 24,598£ for composition duties. 


. THE QUARTERLY ACCOUNT OF THE 
REVENUE. 


Income for the year ending 10th Oct. 1834, as compared with 
that ending 10th Oct 1833. 



1833. 

1834. 

Decrease. 

lucreaao. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs . • 

15,240,027 

16,225,261 

— 

985,254 

Excise • 

14,542,957 

13,946,348 

596,609 

— 

Stumps • 

6,499,529 

6,601,884 

4,726,195 

— 

102,355 

Taxes 

4,986,180 

259,985 


Post Office . 

. 1,400,000 

1,362,000 

38.000 

— 

Miscellaneous . 
Repayments ofl 

64,816 

45,518 

19,298 

— 

Advances for> 
Public "Works * 

294,903 

434,634 


139,731 


43,028.392 

IKUil 

43,041,840 

913,892 

1,227,340 

Deduct Dec 

* 


913,092 


49,240 

1B32. Number. 

Two-wheeled carriages, as described in 2 1 q 

and 3 W’dham IV. chap. 23, No. 1. | ‘ ^ 

Ditto common stage carta. No. 2. • .Wi 4,981 

Drawn by one horse , . . 47,250 

Ditto by two or more horses • » . 269 

Let to hire . . • • • 2,625 

Used by common carriers . ^ • • 661 

65,26g) 

Ernnptions. ^,602 was the number of carriages exempted in 
1832. 

The state of the duties up to 1825 enabled it to be 
ascertained how many carriage! were made and^ sold 
every year, together with the other particulani stated in 
the following account, which refers to the 

* Thii number and amount is for 1831 1 as the ataiement for 
1832 is not given. 


240,962 

Duty. 

£14,244 

7,471 
153, .562 
1,210 
8,531 
826 

165,846 


Total Increase on the year 


£ 


313,448 


Revenue for the Quarter ending Oct, 10th|1834, as compared with 
drat end^g Oct. 10th, 1833. 



1833. 

1834. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs • 

4,272,449 

4,950,500 

678,051 


Excise • • 

4,771,309 

3,924,785 


846,124 

Stumps « . 

1,681,726 

652,129 

1,659,008 


82,718 

Taxes 

508,714 


143,4tS 

Post Office 

371,000 

366,000 


5,06a 

Miscellaneous . 

4,394 

1,718 

■ im 


Repayments oH 
Advances for> 

87,303 

§9,587 

^ ■ 

Public Works) 




^ , 


11,840^10 



1,020,339 

Deduct Inoi 


690,275 

Total Decicaae on the tJiMrlkr ^ ^ 

. £ 

330,064 
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Noveai'bbii, 


The Revenue, af stated above, shows 
All Increase on the year ending 10th Oct. 1834 of JL'3 13,448 
A Decrease on the quarter „ „ 330,064 

compared with the corresponding periods of the year 1833. 

In consequence of the trade in Tea being thrown open on the 
expiration of the Ea&t India Company’s cliarter, the duty, f^merly 
collected hy the Excise, was transferred to the Customs in the 
qiiarter ending 10th Oct. 1834. 

This duty, in toe Oct. quarter, 1833, amounted to about £^00,000 
,, jf 1834, ff „ 850,000 


Decrease £50,000 
In order to draw a comparison between the produce of the Cus- 
toms and Excise, in 1833 and 1834, it is necessary to transfer the 
Tea duty, in the Oct. quarter, /rom the Customs io the Excise of 
1834. 

The Custonis on 10th Oci. 1834, being . 

Deduct Tea duty 


Ditto „ 1833 

e 

Aciual Increase on the year 


15.375,861 

15,240,007 

£135,254 


The Excise, on lOth Oct. 1834, being . 

Tea duty received hy Customs 


13,946,348. 
850,000 


Ditto 


1833 


14,796,348 

14,542,957 


Actual Increase 


£253,391 


On the year, therefore, the Increase in the Customs and Excise 
is £388,645 ; but the value of the Increase is not accurately mea- 
sured by that amount, because, in the Session of 1'833, the fol- 
lowing duties were repealed or reduiujd : — 

Excise on Soap equal to £593,000 
Tiles „ 37,000 


Customs on Cotton , 


300,000 


£930,000 

Now three-fourths of these duties were collected in 18.33 and 
none in 1834; therefore the revenue has recovered that deficiency 
of three- fourths, viz. £700,000 ; which, added to the present ex- 
cess, is the measure of the real increase of consumption from lower 
duties, and of the augmentation of the industry and comfort of 
llie people. VI 

Pursuing tlic same rule with the quarterly account, it will stand 
thus : — 

The Customs on 10th Oct. 1834, being 
Deduct tea duty 


sumers. Those who have stocks are anxious to get rid of them 
without, loss, and for that purpose endeavour to maintain the full 
price ; the ])roducer, whether foreign or domestic, endeavours to 
share with the public by an enhanced profit ; and in many instants 
the public, after being long deprived of an article by an excessive 
duty, take some time to acquire the habit of using it. 


Do. 


10th Oct. 1833 


Actual decrease on the quarter 

The Excise, 10th Oct. 1834 
Add tea duty 


Do. 10th Oct. 1833 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

^ew CAi/rcAcs.— The .Fourteenth Annual Report of his Ma- 
iesty^s CommisBioAex#fbr Building New Churches is dated August* 
.1834. ' Siuc4 the previous Report (see ‘ Companion,* No. 20, 
p. 156) there have been ten additional places of worship com- 
pleted, which gives a tota!i of 208 churches and chapels erected 
under the act, Wording accommodation for 279,049 persons, which 
£16,225,2^1 i meindes 153,568 free sittings for the use of the poor. The Kx- 
850,000 q chequer Bills issued up to the date of the Rtqiort amount to 
1, ’600,000/. 

The commissioners have, since their last report, afforded, or ex- 
pressed their willingness to afford, facilities, without any aid fimm the 
parliamentary funais, fur obtaining additional burial-ground fur the 
parishes of H.andsworth,Yorkshire; Kingly, Lancashire ; Sankv, do. 
Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire ; Tynemouth, Northumberland ; 
Carshalton, Surrey ; Whitley, ditto ; and also for obtaining sites 
for new churches and chapels at Suminers Town, city of Oxford ; 
Holdenhurst, county of Southampton ; Stockton-on-Tees, Durham ; 
Slad, Gloucester ; Upleatham, Yorkshire ; Tilstock, Salop ; Lough- 
borough, Leicester; Winterbourne, Gloucester; Leveni, West- 
moreland ; and Islington, Middlesex. They have also, under the 
provisions of the 58 Geo. JII. c. 45, divided St. Martin's, Biming- 
tiam, into two dntmet parishes ; and formed ecclesiastical districts 
out of the parishes of Great Budworth, Chester ; St. Giles, Oxford ; 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey ; and assigned a district chapel^, 
under the 59 Geo. 111. c. 134, to the new chapel at Enfield, Mid- 
dlesex. 

“ Five churches and chapels are in progress of being built ; plans 
fur two chapels have been approved of, and grants are proposed in 
aid of ten churches and cliapels. In the following cases, being 
within the jurisdiction of the commissioners, they propose to grant 
the perpetual p*atronage of chapels to the persons by whom they 
were built and endowed under the 1st and 2nd William IV, c. 38 : 
— At Bude, Cornwall ; Fareham, Hants ; Minchain, Stafford ; and 
Leven, Westmoreland. And to Georgu H. Cherry, Esq., they 
have granted the jwpetiml patronage of the chapel at Denford, 
luirish of Kintbur)', Bucks, he having built and endowed it. 

Persona J/)at or Destroyed hy Choke Ikimp and Fire Dump m 
Mines and Colficrics. — A return has been made to tlie House of 
Commons of the number of persons lost by choke damp and fire 
damp in the mines and collieries of the different counties of Eng- 
land and Wales since 1810, so far as the same can be ascertained 
by the clerks of the peace, from the coroners’ registeis. Tlie re- 
turns, however, are not perfect, as one or two clerks of the peace, 
mistaking the order from the Home Office, instead of applying to 
the coroners of their respective counties, have simply stated that 
no documents were in their possession from which to supply the 
requisite information ; and several of the coroners who have been 
appointed in different years subsequent to ISlO, have only given 
the retuins from the date of their entering on office. The following 
is a list of the lives lost, in so far as stated in the returns ob- 
tained. 


£4,950,500 

850,000 


£4,100,500 

4,272,449 

£171,949 

£3,924,785 

850,000 

£4,774,785 
4, 771, ,309 

£3,476 


Actual increase on the quarter 
It thus apjiears that the real decrease in the pustoms is £171,949 
The reiluction of duty on fruits at the close of this scbsion m.iy 
lie estimated to have occasioned a loss to the Customs in tlie last 
quarter — 

0\\ currants, ... of about £20,000 

,, raisins and other fruits, . „ 20,000 

To these sums may be added — 

Less duty paid on foreign spirits . ,, 20,000 

„ tallow . . „ 20,000 

„ tea . . „ 50,000 


£130,000 


Tlie greater part of the deficiency is therefore accounted for, and 
we have no doubt tbe remainder might bo traced partly to some 
temporary effect produced by reductions in other duties, and partly 
te the great scarcity of money during part of the last quarter. As 
vie average payments to the Customs and Excise exceed half u 
miflton )icr week, it is evideut that a slight holding back in paying 
duties would ])rodiice a very considerable effect on the receipts of 
tli4..gaarter. (Jf the duties paid on all the most important articles 
<’f*^r^t,, almost every one shows a considerable increase on the 

It^J^t^lways be borne in mind that there are two or three cir- 

S nttt'udnnt on a reduction in duties, which operate, in 
tance, to prevent the full lienefit being felt by the coii- 



Chester 

7 

Salro . 

69 

Cumberland 

140 

Stafford . • 

104i 

Derby . 

19 

arwick 

3 

Lauca'^hiio • 

135* . 

York /North Riding) 

29 

IVIonmoulh 

.3 

York (West Riding) . 

1165 

Nortlmmberluud 

77t 

Brecon * 

18 

Nottingham 

18 

> Flint 

39 


S/afr ImI / cries. — From the year 1807 to 1823 there were forty- 
eight contracts entered into with the Government by lottery specu- 
lators, under the na;ne of state lotteries. There were three in 
each year, except in 1^817, when there were two, and in 1818 
when there was only one. The average number of tickets in each 
contract was 20,000, with the exception of the year 1817, when, in 
order to bring up the yearly number to 60,000* one contract had 
40,000 tickets so also the one in^BlS had 60,000. The highest 
price at which the tickets were charged was 32/. 5#., which was in 
1823, when state lotteries were abolished ; the lowest price 134. 6s. ; 
the average price was about 15/. 

British Colonies . — A return has been made to the House of Com- 
mons of the establishment of the customs in each of the British 

* The rotum from Loneolftiire is from 1827. 

t Tlie return from Northumberland is from 1814. 

X The return from Stafford is from one of the coroners for the 
county who resides at Wolverhampton. 

^ In aildition to the above number there were 230 killed in 
mines and collieries, but it is not stated if from choke or fire damp. 
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colonies^ oi it stood on the 5Th January, 1834, itatinf^ the lalary 
of each officer, and whether any reductions have been proposed to 
be made, with the amount of continj^encies in each office and 
colony. The following is an abstract of the totals in each esta- 
blish mcnt:— 


/S'. 

Island or Colony*. 


Barbadocs « 

Antigua • 

St. Kitts . 

Nevis . • 

Montserrat 
Grenada 
St. Vincent 
Dominica 
Tortola . 

Trin idad 

'^dbligo . • 

St. Lucia 
Demerara 
Berbice 
Jamaica . 

Bahamas . • 

Bermuda . • 

Newfoundland 
Nova Scotia 
Cape Breton . 

Frmce EdwortVs Island 
New Bruuswick 
Quebec and Montreal 
New South Wales 
Van Diemen's Land * 
Sierra LeonO' • 
Mauritius . • 


Salaries. ContlngeneieSi 


5150 

4120 

2900 

1050 

600 

3350 

2900 

^000 

1000 

3880 

1700 

2200 

4500 

1550 

16,450. 

2390 

2300 

2950 

6948 

850 

650 

C946 

5760 

4300 

3700 

1000 

3792 


£. 

1127 
.,783 ' 

242v 
,183 . 
582 ' 
1i28.. 
> 391 
236 
362’ 

1581 

'222 

lOfl 
1 

i3 
309 
84 

137. . 
622 
553, 


its 

559 




Mottey voted ParUamftU /or Canals, lotprovemeni of River ,Vfl- 
vigation, Roads and Bridgea, in Scotiundf Irelutui, and Cfutuda. 

Sco//anrf.— From the year 1770 to 1813, a yearly sum was ' 
granted for military roadl and br^ges in Scotland, varying from 
4000/. to 6000/., with the exeeptim of the year 1785, when the 
sum granted was only 8004 . The total sum granted during that 
periocrlas 241,918/. 8f. Sd.; nad for UighJand roads and bridges 
there was granted, in 1803, the snm or 20,000/., and grants of 
either 20,000/. or 10,000/, were given ddwn to 1821, (with the 
exception of the years 1819, 1820)) when the Sum total amounted 
to 250,752/. 2s,. The ffrst grant in aid of the Caledoniwi Canal 
was made in 1803, when 20,000/. was given, which was increased 
in 1804 to 50,000/,, and a grant was eontinif^ fegularly down t > 
T 1829, (with the exception of fonr yeara,) when the sum total 


Bedaettona to 
. b« made us 
opiKirtunities 
occur. 

£, 

1400 . 

050 


650^ 

(50 

(00 

350 

1250 

rso 

4190 

150 

3oo 

spo" 


100 

100 

1100 

950 

950 

500 


The T^gonometncal Survejg of /rc/aiid^— The'trigenometrical 
survey or Ireland was commenced 4n the year 1825. The prin- 
cipal triangulation was b^un in the summer' of thdt year, and 
was completed in 1832. iRie secondary tria 4 igula||ioQ was begun 
also about the same time, and extends nearly over one-half of 
Ireland. At the eixl of 1825, u less min^e survey was commenced, 
and had attained a progress of 1 ,800,000 acres per annum, when 
it was superseded, a more minute and detailed survey lasing deter- 
mined on. This more minute and accurate survey wa.s commenced 
in 1830 ; the number of acres surveyed on the lit of June, 18.34, 
was 3,035,452 ; and the amount -of money expended from the 
commencement to the Slst March, 1834, was 298,435/., to which 
may be orlJed about 5500/. for the months of April and May. 

A committee appointed by the Board of Ordnance to examine 
into the survey in September, 183.3, estimated that, with the pre- 
sent establishment, (the expense of which is about 35,000/. per 
annum,) it would require twelve years to complete it. Lieuie- 
nantrCoIonel Colby, wno superinteinls tbc survey, is of opinion that 
if additional funds were allowed, such augmentations ot the esta- 
blishment might be effected as would enable the survey to be 
finished as accurately in seven or eight years, or less. Tho fol- 
lowing are the uumbers of persons employed on the establishment 
during the years 1833 and 1834:-— 


amounted to 953,6384 2r. The entire ampont fainted fbr these 
juiehjects in Scotlai^ has been 1,447,3084 12r^ 3</, 

In 1818 there was voted for^making a line of Canal 
from j^iighf Allan to the river Shannon, 15,0004; in 1819, 40094 
was given for the same object ; and in 1820, 20234 was voted for 
deO^avihg the expense of a survey of the River Shannon. The 
total TOount granted was 21,0234 

fh addition iD^ihe sums voted by Parliament, advances have 
bees made by the Commissioners of Public Works in Iceland, on 
account of works on the Shannon. 


^ Canada^ln. the year 1826 a grant of 15,0004 was given for 
j canal communication in (Canada, (Rideau and Ottawa Canals,) 
ino *1 increased in 1827 to 56,000/., in 1828 to 135,000/., in 

1889 apd 1830 to 163,000/., in 1831 to 296,0004; and in the 
three subsequent years the grant has been successively 81,300/., 
40,000/., 28,0004 Total from 1826 to 1834, 977 3004 


Scotland 
Ireland • 
Canada • 


£ 1,447,308 
. 21,023 

977,300 


^ STATISTICS. TRADE, 8cc. 

Gr^t Britain and irc/oed.— The following statistical tabic is 
extracted from^he Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
(Commons ou the Sale of Corn 


Officers • 

Civil assistants 

Royal sappers and miners 

Labourers 


LJi^pany 

Canton Bohea, fVom la. 1 1I</. to 2«. per lb. 
Fokien ditto, from la. t1 to 2a. Off/. 
Congou, from la. 5f</. to 4a. Id, • 
Compoi, from It. lOft/. to 3a. 

Twankay, from la. Sfi/. to 2a. Ilf/. 

Hyson sKin, from la. 9fc/. to 2a. lOd. 
Hyson, from 2a. llfr/. to 8a. • 


1834. 

23 

229 

215 

290 

707 


700.000 lbs. 

800.000 

4.394.000 

148.000 

1.323.000 
27,000 

341.000 


Totallbfc 7,733,000 
A return of all Private Tea sold in June 1834 >— 


Congou, from la. 7\d. to 4a. 4d, per lb. 
Caper Congou, from \t,7\d, ,to 2a. 7f/. 
Souchong, from 5a. Sd, to 7a. Sd, • 
Pekoe, from 2a. llfd. to .5a. 7d. 

Orsnge Pekoe, from la. 7}rf. to 5f. 4d. 
Hyson, from 4a. 2J</. to 4a. 5}#/. . ^ 

Ouopowder, from 6a. OJd. to 8a. 6d, 


398,083 lbs. 
170,118 
43 
47,131 
iJ73,914 
V 1,673 
6,837 

Total ' 797,799 
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Turnpike Truxti in Great Britain , — 



Num))or ol 

Distance of 

Annual InctMie 
fhun Tolls and 

Annual 


Trusts. 

Koadti. 

1 

I 

§ 

1 

s* 

Expeudituro. 

England 

956 

MUcs. 

18,244 

£ 

L051.311 

£ 

990,342 

Wales 

69 

2,631 

37,456 

34,782 

Scotland 

190 

3,G6G 

187,584 

iei,U28 

Total J,215 

24,541 

1,276,351 

1,206,152 


Count!/ Bale * — The amount received in England and Wales for* 
county rate in 1833, was 720,498/. 

Liverpool rrade.-^A return, obtained thrauffh.thel'reaBiuy, gfives 
the average number of passengers, chiefly indiyuluala engaged iii^ 
commerce, who sail yearly by the New Yutkline of jackets, at be> 
tween 5000 and 6000. average jtassage of t|ie ‘New^ York*., 
packets out, from land to land, is furiy-ono dajn; and fro^'Nt^^ 
York to Livernool onl^ twenty-five. It is Kiipposed thit^ 
letters per packet leave Liverpool for New York ; »thifc^ cbmffe-^ 
hends all the English, aud a great deal|of continental corretmoiid- 
ence. The number of vessels that entered the port of Mv<np#ol 
during 1833 is — British, 1790 — tonnage, 408j984j foteigJf'flGfi— ' 
tonnage, 209,627. The amount of dock ^uties^or the suine^ear 
was 191,729/. 17tf. 8«/. * 

Falmouth , — The overage yearly number of passengers, who sail ^ 
by tliu Government packets from Fiilmuiith to uU ports of the * 
world, is 2.^0. 

Aletropolitan Police. — The number individuals taken into* 
custody by the Metroixditan Police during 1833, on various charges,' 
amounted to G9,9r)9. Of this number there were 29,880 iakigi up 
charged with druukenness, of whom 18,487 were discharged when 
sober by the superintendents, uiid 11,393 were taken before the 
magistrates. « 

Consumption of IVlu at and other Grain in the United Kingdom — 
The consumption uf wheat and other gmin in the U|^ted Kingdom 
has been estimated by Mr. M'Cullocli as follows : — 


Time. Wheat. *' Other (iiiiiii. Total. 

Qrs. Qrs. Qi s 

A year 12,000,000 40,000,000 52,000,000 

Six months .... 6,000,000 20,000,000 26,000,0()0 

Three months . . 3,000,000 10,000,000 ^ 1,3,0003)00 

Six weeks 1,500,000 5,000,000 6„500,0(»0 

One month .... 1,000,000 3,333,333 4,3 hj,3.;.l 

Two weeks .... 500,000 1,666, 006 ‘2, 16(),666 

One week 250,000 833,333 1,08 {,,333 

A day .35,714 119,048 154,762 


London^ Edinburgh, and /3mA/i«.— T alile showing the ])opulatiun, 
and the number of beer-shops and public houses, in each of these 
metropolitan cities, at the close of the year 1833. (From the papers 
in the Appendix to the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Drunkenness.) 

Pui)ulati<iti. Public Ilonsos. Beer Sliops, 'roliil. 

London ...1,511,728 4073 1182 62.55 

(irocurB licensed. 

Dublin ... 232,362 1019 67 1086 

The number of public houses in Edinburgh is not filled up ; ])ut 
the numl:>erof individuals brought before the inugistrate.s on cbaiges 
arising from drunkenness, amounted, in 1833, to 3289, of wluiin 
448 were imprisoned, 714 held to bail, 1208 were dismissed, 8.50 
were fined, and the produce of the fines was 513/. 16.v. 6t/. The 
populatiiiii of Edinburgh by the last census was 137,000. 

A5/.r Vomica, Cocculus Indicus, and Paradise Gravis , — A Return of 
the Quantities of these Articles entered fur Home Cunsiim]ition 
during the last five Years. 


Nux VoniicB 


I 

Extract of 
Nux Vomica 


Cocculus 

Indicus 


I 

{ 


th6 tpijuter. / 
of import, almoj I 
ye at 

It musttihva} s b 
cumstMtM^ attend) 

th* Oi^tancp, • 


Years. 

^ ' Quantities 
entered lor 
Hume 

CojiHumptiun., 

Amount of 
Duty churtft’d 


lbs. 

£ s. d 

1829 

6.862 

6.31 4 2 

J8;{0 

1.528 

lill- 0 0 

1831 

2,547 

2290 7 3 

1832 

1,477 

184 12 6 

1833 

4.142 

Value. 

A17 16 0 

1829 



1830 

je2 7 0 

1 15 S 

1831 



1832 



1833 

8 lbs. 12 oz. 
lbs. 

4 ’7 6 

1929 

1,118 

ISO 15 0 

1830 

2.471 

308 17 6 

1831 

3.541 

442 12 6 

1832 

.3.663 I 

457 17 6 

1833 

4,:)69t 

569 19 5 

1829 

13.035 

1.803 10 0 

1830 

18.098 

1,809 16 0 

1831 

8,722 

872 4 ^0 

1832 

16.738 

1,673 16 0 

1833 

40.411 

3.19! 2 2 


Rnfes of Duty 
char((i>cl. 


2^. CJ. per lb. 

} 7.5/. per cent, 
ad valurcin. 

>.or 10«. per lb. 
as. Gd. per Ib. 

V2i. per lb. 


Bank of England * — The liabilities and assets of the [Bank of 
England, on the average of the quarter from Ut July to 23d ^p- 
tember, 1834:— 

Liabilities. AssSla 

Circulation . £19,126^000 | Securities y ^8,691,000 

Deposits • , 14,754,000 | Bullion • . •<7,69^000 

Tot*! . dC33,880,000 ^ . *£36,38^4100 

Ekiigredion to U^tr Canada^^The n^bor of emigraAti fvho 
entered Upper Canada during the yeaf^BSS ia«stimated 
GovOrnenr at 2LQ09.' I TM dthount of money expended by 
triehtln^euMUiBigufl^ ettiigsatioa to that province during the yiprii 
lap was 23,434/; 14^^. OJd. I 

; ‘Emiffyktiop to Ss^uth liFh/ct.— During the mrs 1832 and 
189$ '^mre arrife^ In New ^uth Wales 2569 emigrants, on their 
ntrii. Resources; 'mn4^ In, addition to this number, there were 1784 
^fiee<|ieAoai.i(irVhoiii Government made advances or gave bouu- 
iliei, tnthe otnouhtof 1 3,9011* th. 9d. The total number of emi- 
graniirin 1^32^ ia4)d5d. 

Nert fii/apiktiaH bridge in Hungary , the |[>ost road to 
KafunseW^ neat in Hungary, an iron suspension bridge, of 

an antir^ly new construc^oni 60 feet in length and 23 feet wide, 
has been reoently eoraplehnl* Instead of the towers, wluch geue- 
aCt«aS suppolts, c&sLirbn arches arc here employed. The two 
dhpierior dhains of suspension are omitte<l, but the chains on wliicli 
the d}ridgeSVay Tests are firmly united to these arches by means of 
^iiO^iging ir6p rods' an'd pillars, so that all the ditierent ports form- 
ing a cOnipu^ yfltole, scarcely any tremulous motion can arise. The 
mode of coustruetiou is less costly than that ordinarily employed 
in suspension bridges. .^For the pui^ose of putting its capabilities 
to the test, ciglit wagdops, loaded with bricks, to each of which two 
horses werbattacl^ed, ocsides sixty men, forming altogether a weight 
of about eight tons and a half, were placed on the bridge, and it 
supported iho pressure admirably. It has been named after the 
^Emperur Frai^is, and the (dllowing inscription has been placed 
Tipon it magamon Fiiggok 1 am dependent on roysell. 

Phough.-pA new plough has hceu invcnletl at Loches (in 
the depurtmuqt ot t|ie Aube), which is almost belf-acting. It re- 
quires no one behind it to direct the share, and a single man, or 
even a youtli, may at the same time drive two or three horses, each 
of them attached 4o a sSpurate plough. In mechanism aud ar- 
rangement it does not at all resemble Granger's, and is less com- 
plicated : altliough entirely constructed of iron, it is lighter, aud 
tile draught fur the horse is diminished by one-fourth in comparison 
with ordinary ploughs. It has neither lever, nor balance, nor 
pressure, nor springs. By means of a very simple helm, the bieodth 
and depth which it is wished to give the trench are determined No 
deviation is occasioned by tlie steepness or stoiiyuess of the surface, 
or even by the roughness of fresh-cleaied land. It has the addi- 
tional advantage of clearing the extreme ands of the ridge, which 
has never yet been done by the lever system. It will not be more 
expensive than a common plough, j 

Russian Cui'rency — An ukase haslieen issued by the Emperor 
of Russia on the subject uf the value of foreign coins, which it 
btale.s, ln>th gold and silver, and others of good alloy, were circu- 
lated last year among tlie people, and not only have been received 
ill many uf tlie goverumunts fur moie than their value, but m 
others have caused considerable embarrassment in monetary trans- 
actions. it then declares the following table to be the value at 
whicli foreign nionies hereafter designated will be received in the 
treasurieN ol Government from the 1st of September, 1634, to the 
1st of September, 1835 

OOI.D MONIES. 

.JntrInKic vnlne. 

Silver BoubiM. Paper Uoiiblei. 


France , • 

40 francs 

a. 

9 

c. 

G9 

a. 

35 

c. 

36 

20 francs 

4 

84 

17 

66 

Sardinia 

20 lires . . 

4 

80} 

17 

54 

Prussia . . 

10 thalers . 

9 

99} 

36 

27 

! 5 thalers • 

4 

96} 

18 

13 

Saxony . • 

; 10 thalers 

9 

98} 

36 

7 

1 5 thalerr . 

4 

93} 

18 

2 

Spain • . • 

Doubloon . 

SII.Vj^B MONIES. 

19 

34i 

70 

GO 

Holland 

Thaler , 

1 

33} 

4 

80 

France • 

5 francs 

1 

24 

4 

46 

PrusKia . . . 

Thaler • • 

0 

91} 

3 

28 

Saxuuy and Bavaria 

Thaler • • 

1 

27| 

4 

59 

Swetlen . . • 

Thaler . • 

1 

41} 

5 

9 

Deiitnaik . • 

Thaler . • 

1 

38} 

4 

97 

Brabant • • 

Thaler . 

1 

39 

5 

0 

Austria • • 

Thlider . 

1 

28} 

4 

€i 

Spain . 

Piaster . 

1 

33 

4 

78 

Geimaiiy • .j 

[ Zwaiiziger, orl 
[ 20 kreutzersj 

0 

17} 

0 

63 
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United St ates.— and Nnvy. The antiyof the Unifetl States, 
as now cutihtituted, consiitts of, dra|;ooD8, 363 ; artillery, 1778 ; in- 
fantry, 3225 ; unattached soldiers and recruits, 678 ; total, 6,054. 
Slilitia, accordini; to the Into returns, 1,346,116*— Aovy. Vessels 
In comntissiufl : one ship of the line, three frij^tee, fifteen sloops of 
, var, and six schooners. In ordinam : six ships of the line and six 
frigates. At the dillkrent depOta have been delivfied frames of 
live, oak for four e^^ of the line, seven frigates, aUd fbur akwpB. 
Contracts hava hfyte^made forjhe frames one ihlp.of the line, 

anil one sloop * 

Commfror.<^#lie exports 6f thit, iJiitiei 
mated, for the fears 1831, 18^ ^ 

1831. '■ ’^5. 

DollAri.' • Dellafiu* ' 

61,277,057 (J3/1^^47Q 


Domestic articles, 

Foreign articles,, 

• .Total 

The aggregate value of ihe*iinporti»|a<^ ebnnatfd faff ^he^Stine 


,20,033,^26 '24,d38/47!r^ 

, I ’* ' 'tir : 

81,310,583 . 0a,tlO,^3A 


• idijOesirsiir^ 


years, at 

Dollars, 103,191,124 

Tlie imports include 1,806,529 h&rreUu^-v/nri arfd 270^^1884 
lbs. of cotton, in 1831 ; 804,919 butola^f flouic, a^^ '322,215# 122 
lbs. of cotton, in 1832 ; 955,788 bairtelt pf^fioui;, an8-,324^8,604 
lbs. of cotton, in 1833. Among t^e Jt^i^ pf iti?(Wrt^ Id’ 18c2 were 
14,634,822 lbs. ofteBj 15,698,050 ffsSloiig of molalscsj 99jd^5,020 
lbs. of coffee; and 85,689,94f Ibi. of brdWn ^tgar; with 
1J_.999,009 lbs. of white sugar \ 

The imports of the United Sttites average nufre than 100,000,000 
dollars per year, thp exports more^ thUn 86.0OO,O(M), and the raw 
cotton more than 31,000,000 dollars.^ Lasf^tar the whole value 
of duinestic products and mmiufnctuies of every description 
amounted to 70,317,698 dollars, and raw cotton to 36,19^005 
dollars. ; . ji, * ' 

The tonnage of rcgiRtered and licensed shipping was, in 1831, 
1,191,176 tons; m.lS32, 1,276,846 ton^^ in 1833, 1,489,450 
tons. • % 

The arrivals at New York, in'^lSnS, were 1350 ; in the first S 
months of 1834, 1398. Tlie passtugera in 183.3 amounted to 
41,752, being only 1856 more than have arrived during the first 8 
montlib of lS34 . — New York Paper, 

J'atik of ike United A7a/es.— (Copied from the Analysis laid 
before the Stockholders at tlieir triennial meeting, Sept. 1, 1834.^ 


Capital stock paid In • 

Note» In I'lrculaUou . 

Lmti notes in trunaitu 

DepouiUi, ]iubllc .... 
, private . • . . 

UivlilendH unclaimed 
CoutifiReot fund to meet )os8e« . 
J)iHcount, exchange nnU inte eat and 
foreign ekehunge .... 

ProUt and Iors 

Fund lor extinguishing cuit of banking 

houses 

Bulnncea due to uflices charging notes 
In transitu 


Doll. Cts. 

19,270,817 90 
3,9*2, U40 00 


Doll. Cts. 
35,OUU,OUO 00 


15,298,577 90 


2,155.219 fiO 
0.854.182 7<» 


9, 009,. 19.5 30 
i38.2.)J 98 
6, 901. 95.5 87 

1,162.831 6C 
3.167.708 04 

970,019 .59 

2,232,674 58 


Loans on personal ae- 
curity 

l.oans on Dank stoeft . 

— other see u* lUfea 

domestic bills 

of exchange 

Foreign bill* of ex- 
chaiige . • 

SI ortgages, &c. . 

Debts chargeable to 
contingent fund 

Funds in Europe . 

Real estate • 
Expenses. &c. . . 

Banklng-houRes . . 

Notes of state banks , 

— less balances due 

to state bunks . 

Specie 


Doll. CtM. 
30,289,331 79 
^ LI 17.766 63 
8,456.298 30 

12.190,^72 10 

77,171 08. 
87.691 ,99 

3,820,108 19 


72,888,417 42 


1.329,425 39 
400,897 .73 


51,0^:369 09 
8.^, 649 89 
1,824.733 7H 
922.226 57 
1.216,943 44 


928.697 G6 
ia.863.897 99 


79 888,417 43 


Spain . — The auHWiitof thaforeipi and domestic debt of Spain, 
by the official dodunMmt, lid May, 1834 


Foreign debt \ • 

Ditto, without mteroB • 
DomcKtic debt * ■ • 

Ditto, without intot?8t ^ 

Total 

Suppoaed balanco ot Cortes* loaos 
Axrears of inkf est duo on same 


Principal. 

£20,996,000 

4.444.000 

9.130.000 
88,430,000 

78^0,000 

17.000. 000 

10.000. 000 


1 iitrre.t and 
Sinking Fund. 
i.l,M4i,000 

5 5.'), 000 


1,900,000 


Grand total • £100,000,000 

P^rie SavhtyV Bank , — The Savings* Bank of Paris received on 
Sunilay the 3d of Octolxjr, from 3,026 persoas, of whom 580 opened 
uev^ aAouhts, 278,103 francs (15,124/J Notice was given of 
intention to withdraw 160,000 franca j(7,200/.J. 

the Gazette dc France.^ ‘ 

Bwlyeit^f the State from 1801 to 1835« 


1601, Uiule^the Consulate 
> '1802, BoiMiparte, First Consul 
1803, 4dem . , . 

•^1804, Napoieou, Emperor • 

1805, Idem . . • 

1806, idem . . . 

1807, Idem 

1808, Idem « • • 

1809, Idem 

1810, Idem . 

1811, Idem • • 

1812, Idem . . ' • 

1813, Idem . 

1814, Reign of Louil XVI 11. 

1815, Idem * , • 


1816 

181? 


Idem 

Idem 


1818, Idem . 



1,414,433,736 

1819, Idem 



808,312,572 

1829, Idem . 

• • 


075,542,252 

1821, Idem 

• » • 


882,321.254 

V 1822, '"Idem . 

• • 


949,174,982 

1823. Idem 

• • • 


1,092,093,703 

1824, Reign of Charles X. 


901,992,280 

1825, Idem 

• • • 


946,098,442 

182G, Idem . 

• 


942,518,757 

1827, Idem 

• • • 


980,534,715 

1828, Idem . 

• • 


939,343,700 

a 1829, Idem 

• • • 


975,703,027 

j 1 830, Reign of Louis Philippe 


981,510,000 

1831, Idem 



1,511,000,000 

. 1832, Idem • 

• 


1,100,508,512 

1833, Idem 

• • • 


1,120,394,804 

183 1, Idem • 

■ • 


1,018,146,435 

1835, Idem 

• • • 


1,067, 449,. 547 

Martied/ee — Trade with Greece. — From 

1829 to 1813 there 

sailed and arrived at Marseilles to and irom Greece the following 

number of vessels 




Year. 

Arrived. 


Sallad. 

1829 

100 


21 

183U 

18 


20 

1831 

19 


42 

1832 

27 


48 

1833 

20 


21 


fr. 549,620, 160 
499,937,885 
632,279,523 
804,451,555 
700,000,000 
902,148,490 
731,723,686 
772,744,445 

786.740.204 
785,060,443 

1,000,000,000 

1,006,014,000 

975,453,797 

609,394,624 

798,590,859 

895.577.205 


The 20 vessels that arrived in 1833 measured 4355 tons; the 21 
that sailed, 5057 tons. 

Bankruptcy AnedyM from September 26 to Octotter 23-" 
Agent, 1 ; apothecaries, 2 ; auctioneer, 1 ; banker, 1 ; beer- 
brewer, 1 ; bookseller, 1 ; boot-maker, 1 ; brush-maker, 1 ; but- 
ton-manufacturer, 1 ; builder, 1 ; catooet-makers, 2 ; calico* 
prmter, 1 ; canvasa-manufacturer, 1 ; carpenter, 1 ; chemist, 1 ; 
clothier, 1 ; coal merchants, 4 ; corn merchant, 1 ; cotton-broker, 
1 ; cotton-spinner, 1 ; draper, 1 ; druggist, 1 ; farmers, 2 ; fustian- 
manufacturer, 1 ; gardener, 1 ; glass-merchant, 1 ; grocers, 7 ; 
hair-dresser, I ; harness-maker, 1 ; hatters, 5 ; hort^ealer, 1 ; 
inn-keepers, 3 ; insurance-broker, 1 ; iron-monger, 1 ; jeweller, 1 ; 
joiner, 1 ; lodginghouse-keepers, 2 ; linen-drapers, 2 ; maltster, 1 ; 
roUleri,2; merchants, 6 ; oilmen, 2 ; paper-dealer, 1; plumber, 
1 ; printers, 2 ; scriveners, 3 ; silk-warehmiaeiaeo, 3 ; eilk-maitu- 
facturer, 1 ; stationers, 2 ; surgeons, 4 itraw-hat-manufacturer, 
1 : stone-merchant, 1 ; tailor, 1 ; timber-meichaiit, 1 ; tea- 
dealer, 1 ; upholsterers, 3 ; waiehouieiaan, 1 ; wheehiiifht, 1 ; 
wool-broker, 1 ; — total 97. Total from thecoBOBieMenkeBfc of the 
year, 822. 


SAMvxr Javvon, Cashier. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR OCTOBER, 1834. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The destmction of the two houses of parliament by fire, on 
the night of the IGth (the particulars of which will be found 
in another place), desenes to be noticed as a public event. 
It is also, w e think, to be regarded as a great public cala- 
mity ; for liowever desirable it might have been that the 
two legislative bodies should be both more conveniently and 
more splendidly accommodated than they were in the apart- 
ments in which they lately met, there was no necessity that 
the new' building should rise literally out of the ashes of the 
old one. Of that, indeed, which to some is the only thing 
that makes a building worth caring for— mere architectural 
beauty — but little has been destroyed by this catastrophe. 
The loss of property, however, has been very great; an4 
we fear that many documents, books, dud other articles, 
have also fallen a sacrifice to the flames, the price of which 
is not to be named in money, sinoe they are what no money 
can restore. But for the sake especially of the proud and 
venerable recollections associated with the bniluings now fh 
ruins, we lament the sad visitation that has thus suddenly 
levelled them with the ground. They were by far the most 
interesting historical monuments which our land possessed ; 
and as monuments we w'ould have had them preserved, even 
after they bad been superseded in tbelr other uses by more 
commodious and more imposing structures. Who would not 
grieve to hear that some convulsion of nature had thrown 
down the Acropolis of Athens, or obliterated the Roman 
Forurn ? That ancient pile was our Forum and Acropolis. 
In the room llial \vas the House of Commons — now pre- 
senting only a heap of rubbish, enclosed by bare and roofless 
walls — English liberty had, for nearly three centuries, its 
chief seat and temple — 

II ic illius arma^ 

Ilic currns fuit 

and if any spot can be hallowed by patriotism and elo- 
quence— by memorable events, and words and acts mighty 
in their consequences— this is one whic.h, even when the 
building that once covered it shall be utterly swept away, 
will never be looked upon without emotion by the nobler 
order of minds, while the name of England shall endure. 
“ It is in ram,” as the * Examiner* 1ms eloquently observed, 
“ to strive to disregard the scenes or the memories of llic 
past. We cannot do it. The present, in whmh we live, is 
made up mainly of them, and the experience they have be- 
queathed to us. Men are wc, says the poet, and must 
grle^c when even the shade of tliat which once was great 
lias passed aw'ay.” 

Parliament, which on the 25th of September had been 
prorogued to the 23d of October, was on that day further 
prorogued to the 25th of November. The Lords Commis- 
sioners met for this purpose, along with the representatives 
of the Peers and Commons, in the Library of the late 
House of Lords, which was fitted up with benches, a repre- 
sentation of the throne, &c., for the occasion. 


SPAIN. 

The financial embarrassments of the country have con- 
tinued to occupy the attention of the Cortes. After several 
reported “ final arrangements” in the Chamber of Procura- 
dores, or lower house, which were upset iind succeeded by 
other ** last settlements,” giving room in the mean time to 
much speculation on the Stock Exchange of Pans, wliere 
many persons have been utterly ruined, the following plan 
relative to the national debts was decided upon by the Pro- 
curadorcB. 

There was to be a recognition of all foreign loans, con- 
tracted before and since 1823, with the exception of one of the 
French loans, called, from the directing banker, “ Guebhard’s 
loan.” But this was followed up by a proposed division of 
all these debts into two portions, or two-thirds active, and 
ono-third passive. At the end of a year, dating from the 
passing of the plan into a law, the active debt was to be 
converted into a new capital at five per cent. This was 
followed by a promise (and nothing more satisfactory) that 
means shall hereafter be found to sink and pay off the pas- 
sive debt, and ^ihat there shall be created a sinking fund, 
at one-half per cent, per annum, for the gradual redomp 
tion of the active portion of the debts. 


This plan excited groat indignation in the monied interest, 
and a reasonable complaint was made, that the statements 
of the Cortes financiers were deficient in cleaniesfl, and their 
promises wholly unsupported by tangible securities. This 
project has been brought up to the Proceres, or Peers, who 
nave reftolved to petition in fai^our of Guebhard's loan. 

In the lower house, Count Toreno, the Minister of 
Finance, expressly stated that both the English and the 
French ambassadors had urged the propriety of respecting 
the rights of the shareholders of Spanish obligations in 
general, and of such as were their own countrymen in ])nv- 
ticiiliir. He also declared that the present revenue of Spain 
was scarcely sufiicient to aefray her in-door and every-day ex- 
penses— that paltry reductions in the allowances to the court, 
k&c., would go for nothing— and that it was absurd to think 
of forcing a sale of national or church property at such a 
moment as the present. He repeatedly urged that SpHTh*' 
could not show her face as a borrower, in one of the money 
markets of Europe, unless she preserved uns])olted faitli 
wdth all her former creditors. It is now said, howe\er, that 
a new loan for 400,000,000 of reals is in pi-wcss uf formation 
for the Cortes. Against this constitutional loan, the pre- 
tender Don Carlos, who is trying to raise a loan for himself, 
has protested through the means of a legitimate banker 
called De Haber, who informs tbc European public by 
newspaper advertisements, “that this loan of 400,000,000 of 
reals, or any other loan that may be decreed by the autho- 
rities at Madrid, will niver he acknowledged by hU majesty 
Charles V." 

The Spanish Coiles are placed in a* sitiialioii of dilli- 
culty which might perplex and confound much better 
financiers and more experienced men of business than they 
consist of. 'They seepn, however, to lia\e thrown a»vay a 
claim to resjiect and sjmpatby, w^hich they might easily 
have retained. Instead of adopting a simple, honest, 
straight-forward line of conduct, they have endeavoured to 
better or conceal their case by ingenuity and manoeuvres. 

On the 8th of ^October the procuradorcs unanimously 
voted the draft of a bill excluding Don Carlos and lus de- 
scendants from the throne, and expelling them from the soil 
of Spain for ever. The debate lasted three days, but did not 
elicit any new points either of fact or argument. It would be 
more serviceable to the cause of the young C^iiecn, if, instead 
of votes, the Cortes could send proper reinforciuiients ol 
troops to the revolted provinces of Biscay and Navarre, to 
expel the pretender and put an end to the horrors of civil 
war. The slate uf that unnatural contest seems to li:iv« 
varied little since we last wrote. It was contidenti v asserted, 
and for some days believed in certain quarters, that the Car- 
lists had taken the important city of Bilboa, but it now ap- 
pears that nothing but a mere demonstration was made 
before a suburb of that town — that the insurgents wore 
driven hack with loss — and, finally, that the Carlisls are 
wholly unprovided with proper artillery and other means for 
the capture or siege of J’ortified towns. 

No military operation of any consequence has taken 
place. Rodil has been removed from the command of the 
Queen's forces in the north, and the gallant, but now aged, 
Mina appointed to succeed him. AVo have not yet received 
the intelligence of Mina's joining the army, which remains 
ad mtenm under the orders of Lorenzo. On receiving his 
dismissal from the command, Rodil protested that all his 
plans liad been thwarted by the government at Madrid, who 
left him insufficiently supplied with men, money, provisions, 
elothoB, &c., and that it was not in the power of man to do 
moro than he had done with such means as were placed at 
his disposal. In his anger and disgust ho threw up all the 
honours and titles he had received, not even reserving to 
himself his rank of procere, or peer. 

According to recent letters, reinforcements for the Queen's 
army in the north have reached Vittoria; hut winter, mean- 
while, is setting in. and that season is felt with extreme 
severity among the Pyrenees and mountain-passes that are 
mainly the scene of this protracted warfare. In a preceding 
part of the present Number of the / Companion,' our readers 
will find more ample explanations of several features in the 
old internal government of Spain, which we have from time 
to time alluded to in our Monthly Retrospect. 
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FRANCE. 

This country has been fortunately tranquil, and without 
any stirring erent. Some discontents, manifested by work- 
men and members of clubs and unions at Lyons, have been 
grossly exaggerated for party purposes. A new sedition 
and general riot, with fignting in the streets of the city, as 
in April last, which were described in some of the conti- 
nental papers, were in fact merely petty police affairs, ori- 
ginating in misunderstandings between tlie workmen and 
their employers. 

Tho Chamber of Peers is specially summoned for thO 15th 
of Novembor, for the purpose of trying the persons now 
detained in prison fur political offences. It is said by many 
that this will be nothing but a form ; and that an amnesty, 
if not gcneriil, yet almost so, will do made public before any 
of the individuals charged with political crimes be brought 
to the bar. There has been some quarielling between these*- 
prisoners mid the jailers and turnkeys that have charge of 
ihem, but such an event is usual and natural enough. 

King Louis Philippe has perfectly recovered from a trifling 
indisposition, which, us a matter of course, was set down in 
certain quarters ns an incurable disease. 

Count D'Erlon, the ueuly-appointed Governor of Algiers, 
has addressed a ])roclaniation to “ all Arabs high and low,'* 
living in that part of the world. He tells them, above alU 
not to lose of iht^ fact that the French mil never 

abambm the Afrtcnn soil." To impress them with a lofty 
idea of tlicir and his muster, Louis Philippe, he describes 
him as “ that powerful monarcdi, whoso force is invincible, 
whose troops are as numerous as tlite grains of sand in the 
deserts of Saliar.i, and whose ships ])lough through every 
sea." After tins pOmpous preamble, he tells tlie Arabs that 
the King of the French “ wishes to reign over them by his 
favours alone.” Knowing what we know, and have ex- 
plained,* of the unjustifiable conduct and violent aggrls- 
sions of the Freneli in the country subsequently to the sur- 
render of Algiers by the ex-Dey, we w ere ratheV startled by 
a part of the proclamation in wliich Count D'Erlon promises 
“ to throw a veil of indulgence over all the former offences 
of the Arabs. " Although we do not much admire the bom- 
hastic tone of the Count's address, wo sincerely hope, for the 
well-being of all parties, that he may establish the firm yet 
humane system of colonial government he promises ; that 
he may free the natives from the vexations and atrocities of 
badly-disciplined troops and immoral and rapacious cm- 
p/()i/cs\ and so put an end to mutual retaliation and cruelty. 
He will be a good and very clever man if ho can undo the 
mischief that has been done by, or under the rule of, his 
predece&bors m Algiers. 


PORTLGAL. 

Wk mentioned in our last Kotrospeet the alarming state 
of Don Pedro's health. In less than a fortnight after the 
Cortes had almost by acclamation decided that he should 
retain po^sesnion of the regency during the remainder of 
bis daughlcv's minority, \>'ilhout any restriction of the royal 
authority as conferred on tho sovereign by the national 
charter, he was obliged to restore to the same chambers the 
power they had Ranctioned or delegated to him. On the 
17tliof September being conscious of his approaching end, 
he received extreme unction, or the last consolations of the 
Catholic religion ; on the ISth, he addressed a letter to the 
Cortes, stating that he had “complied with the solemn 
duties of a son of the church that his health prevented him 
from continuing “ the due administration of public affairs;'* 
and begging them, under such circumstances, to provide a 
proper remedy. The Cortes immediately voted Donna Ma- 
ria, who is now fifteen years and six months old, to be of 
age, and fully competent to take upon herself the adminis- 
tration of affairs. In the Chamber of Deputies this mea- 
sure was adopted unanimously, and without discussion, hut 
in the upper house it was opposed by six peers. On the 
19th, the Duke of Palmella, at the head of a deputation 
of tho Cortes, waited on the young Queen at Queluz, in- 
forming her of the vote passed, which called her to tlie 
imm^iate exercise of royal authority. In her answer, 
Donna Maria deplored the cause that had necebsitated the 
measure; promised to do every thing in her power to 
maintain i\w constitution of the kingdom, and to endeavour 
to imitate the virtues, and follow in all respects the ex- 

• See Companion for June, 1834, No. XVllI. 


ample and advicei of her august father. On Saturday 
the 20th, she retAhM to Lisbon, and, going in state to 
tho Cortes, took the oaths prescribed by the charter. Her 
first important act was a change in the ministry. She 
appointed the Duke of Palmella Prime Minister and Secre- 
tary of State, with Senbors Vasconcellos, Carvalho, Tcr- 
ceira, Villa Real, and Agostinbo Freire, for a cabinet. On 
the 24th of September her father expired. 

Only four days before his demise, and when death wa^ 
hourly expected, his daughter wrote him a letter, with 
the preamble, “ I, Donna Maria, by the Grace of God, 
Queen of Portugal, the Algarves and its dominions,” &c. 
&c., to compliment him with “ the decoration of Grand Cross 
of the ancient and very noble order of the Tower and 
Sword, of Valour, Loyalty, and Merit.'* We pity the intel- 
lect of those, whoever they were, that suggested tiiis solemn 
foolery ! 

Most of the foreign correspondents of our newspapers, 
who cannot conceive so difficult a case as a prince's dying 
by natural means, have taxed their ingenuity to prove how 
Don Pedro may have died of “ slow poison.” ‘ The Morn- 
ing HeraldV •“ own correspondent” distinguishes himself 
as usual. His language is worthy of his philosophy. *' The 
mode,” says this enlightened critic of foreign nations and 
proceedings, “ in which this infernal purpose is said to have 
been effected, was (if the propagators of the story are to bo 
bebeved) by eggs boiled in poisoned water, diluted w'ith a 
solution of arsenic, or other metallic poison, some minute 
particles of which would be absorbed ihrougli the pores of the 
shells, and slowly cause death sur or rt^hl months after- 
wards, but mth fatal certainty." After telling us, wdiat 
none but the igqorant mob of Lisbon ever believed, that 
Don Pedro's old father, John VI , was poisoned by some 
monks at Belem, he adds, “ The identical poison-mixing 
.Jeromite friars, of eight years ago, may still survive, mas- 
ters of their craft, and bearing a far more intense haired to 
Don Pedro, for his wholesale abolition of all monastic orders, 
than they ever did to his father.” 

It is said that the public tranquillity of Lisbon was not in 
“ the least interrupted” by the death of Don Pedio : but im- 
mediately after this information, we are told that MiLnielite 
cries and songs were heard in the neighbourbocKl of the 
capital ; that a poor porter was massacred in the streets of 
Lisbon for saying Don Miguel was coming : lliat a Miguelile 
guerilla chief narrowly escaped with his life, by taking* re- 
fuge in a guard-house, in front of which, ard almost under 
the windows of the Minister of Justice, vvlio had taken no 
noticeof the affair, there lay tlic corpse of aiiutlicr Miguclite 
of some note, who had been recognized, in spile of his dis- 
guise, in one of the squares of Lisbon, where a number of 
individuals in the garb of gentlemen killed him vMth pen- 
knives, pocket-knives, and sticks ; that the next day another 
victim of the same parly was assassinated by an officer, in 
the corn-market ; and in short, that scarce a day passes 
without the murder of some real or suspected Miguclite. 
“In every other respect,” say our news collectors, with a 
sang-fnnd we scarcely envy, “ the most profound tran- 
quillity prevails, and is likely to prevail ; every movement 
is in favour oi the Queen, and the maintenance of the con- 
stitution. ' But surely such movements as these can never 
favour the establishment of justice and good government ; 
nor can they fail, if not speedily stopped, to draw dowm dis- 
grace on a cause which, otherwise, is endeared to the sym- 
patliies of all liberal minds. 

At the samo time the dispossessed friars, to whom a de- 
cent subsistence was promised out of their own confiscated 
property, receive notning from the government, and are 
driven to the desperation of starvation. This host of mal- 
contents is swelled by the discharged employes of the late 
government, who arc also left witliout any provision. A« 
we foresaw, it is more difficult to sell church and monastic 
property than to declare it confiscated. Few purchasers 
appearing in the market, a project of law on the sale of 
national property, and the means of facilitating it, has been 
laid before the Cortes. According to this plan, “ the in- 
dustrious classes and jpersons of small means ** are to be 
allowed to make purchases by pavinp one-ffftlti in ready 
money, and the remaining four- fifths m sixteen equal in- 
stalments, in sixteen years. All the landed property, more- 
over, is to be dividm into the greatest number of parts 
possible. 

The Duke of Lencbtenherg, brother to Don Pedro's 
widow, son of Eugene Beauharnois, and giandson to 




JoBephine, the first wife of Napoleon, is said to be the hus^ 
band selected for Donna Mana. Meanwhile sports are 
abroad, that Don Miguel, taking advantage of his brother s 
death, is about to renew his struggle for the throne. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, indeed, he has quitted Italv, and 
is already in the Peninsula; but this, though possible, is 
scarcely probable. 

TURKEY. 

Thj? recent arrival in England of another ambassador from 
Sultan Mahmoud has again turned public attention in the 
direction of Turkey, and re-awakened speculation and sur- 
mise. Our political alarmists continue to add darker and 
darker shades to their picture of the East, and to dwell on the 
imminent risk of a war ; but at the same time we learn that 
the Sultan has dismantled his fleet, has epased to press the 
levies for his army, and has been giving himself up to the en- 
joyment of unusual festivities, showing every sign of confi- 
dence and tranquillity. If be has ever been tempted, by the 
troubled aspect of things in Syria, to aim at regaining his lost 
authority from Mehemet-Ali, it is probable that the Egyp- 
tian’s energy and success in rapidly putting down the late in- 
surrection have disabused him of such vain hopes for the 
present. We feel happy that it should be so, for we are con- 
fident he has more to gain by attending to the improvement 
of the government of the extensive dominions that still re- 
main in his undisputed possession, than by renewing a war, 
the success of which must be very doubtful, for the recovery 
of roiTitoi-ies that for the greater part were never properly 
subjected to himself, or to any of his predecessors on the 
Ottoman throne. The distant and powerful pashas of 
Syria wore constantly in a state of revolt, setting the autho- 
rity of the Porte, whose revenues they appropriated, at defi- 
ance. Even in their more tran(mil times those pashaliks 
contributed but very little to the financial means of tUe em- 
pire. The Turks and Arabs, though both Mohammedans, 
and of the same sect of that faith, and though both (nomi- 
nally at least) for so long a period under one government, 
differ vei 7 materially in character, interest, and views. The 
great chain of MountTaums is the natural line of se}»araiion 
between the two races. South of thfit line the Arabic lan- 
guage, and A rabic manners and customs, prevail almost 
universally, whilst north of it the very different idiom and 
manners of the Osmanlis or Turks obttiin. Few travellers^, 
we believe, have gone through the gorges of Mount Taurus 
from Syria, into Asia Minor, or vice-vema, without being 
struck by this most evident and decided denianjation. This 
important fact ought to be present to tfTb minds of all who spe- 
culate on the affairs of the Sultan and the Pasha of Eg>pt. 

We have been accustomwl’ of late years to hear the 
Turkish empire described as being in the last stage of weak- 
ness and decrepitude ; but at the same time several writers 
who have tra\eUed and lived in the country have under- 
taken to prove, not only that the^ malady is not so far ad- 
vanced, but that Turkey possesses Within herself the means 
of speedy cure. The most successful of these advocaU^s is 
Mr. TJrquhnrt, the author of an interesting vtdiuiie called 
‘Turkey and its Resources,’ published in London last year. 
Many of his facts and premises are curious and correct ; but 
from our own personal observation, both in F.uropcan and 
Asiatic Turkey, we should be inclined to say that in the 
conclusicins he diitws from them, he has been occasionally 
hurried away by wishes, and a sanguine temjieramcnt. 

Mr. Uj^quhart i^ proporl/ attaches great importance to 
the existence, in » great portion of the empire, of municip.'il 
institutions, but he forgets to mention that these local coun- 
cils have been perpetually -controlled or thwarted by arbi- 
trary power — that their votes have been prescribed or re- 
scinded by the divan of Constantinople, or by the Pasha 
nearest at hand ; and that Sultan Mahmoud himself, by his 
destruction of the Ayans and provincial gentry, struck a 
fatal blow at such institutions, by depriving them of their 
best sup^iorts and ornaments. ^ 

It is said that during the last two or three years the 
Sultan has dene much to strengthen these municipalities, 
and to circumscribe the powers of pashas, and other go- 
vernors in the provinces, and we certainly have written evi- 
dence to this effecU But unfortunately it is much easier to 
issue a deoroe afConstantinople, than to enforce its execu- 
tion At the end^tnd corners of the empire. Certain vices 
one slow of cure^^iind among these we may safoly class the 
long-cohfimqedj^bits of oppression, rapacity, ami coiTuption. 


In nations and masses of men, we can expect no sudden 
changes ; and it is only by the progress of civilization, and 
the enlightenment of the, people, that pashas, mutzeliihs, 
and aghds, will cease to oppress on the one hand, and the 
poor Turkish and rayah subjects to tremble and oliey on tho 
other. In this respect Mahmoud has gone tho right 
way to work. He has established numerous schools, and 
out of his hampered and embarrassed resources he has con- 
trived to give encouragement to the writing, printing, and 
diffusing of many elementary and other works, lie has 
also taken a newspaper into his pay, and the Turks are now 
instructed as to the views and wishes of their government 
by the columns of tho ‘Moniteur Ottoman/ which is^ pub- 
lished weekly at Constantinople, in tho Turkish and French 
languages, and contains the public ordonnanccs issued in the 
name of the Sultan. The paper has now been in exist- 
ence for some two years; but with newspapers' as well as 
whtli disciplined troops, the Pasba of Egypt preceded 
the Sultan by several yeai-s. A journal in Arabic 
Italian was published on tho banks of the Nile as early 
a.sM827. 

"Though some of our readers may have incidentally heard 
of the Constantinople paper, we ])plievc few of them can 
have seen any extracts^ from it. Our news-caterers for the 
daily papers have ncglccAed this source, wlmdi, if not always 
anthentie, is always a curious one. Occn'-ionally the editor 
pleads the cause for which he is retained with considerable 
ability, and the state papers he bn s before the puldic are 
really oflicial and intere.sting documents. Tlii*, editor, a 
Frenchman of the namd of BUic(iue, formerly conducted a 
paper at Smyrna, w'hich was among the most violent oppo- 
nents of the cause of Greek independence. It was called 
the ‘ Spectatcur Oriental,’ and was sn])porte>l bN the Franks 
of dift’erent nations settled in tbe countrj, and jniblisbed 
only ill the French language. Except in a very few cases 
the paper was a dead letter to the Turks, but notwithstand- 
ing this, tho Pasha of Smyrna was .said to patroni/c it to 
a valuable extent. It advocated in all things the cause of 
the Sultan, and the local interests of the Frank mer- 
chants, which w^cre supposed to be diametrically opposed 
to those of tbe emancipated Gn^eks. It not unlrcquently 
exceede 1 the limits of moderali ui and pnmricty, and on one 
occasion (at ;tbe beginning of 1S2S) the French authorities 
at Sjmyrna thought fit to stop it, to seize the types and press, 
and to coniine M. Blacque for somelmurson board a Freiieli 
Hian-of-war then at anchor in the bay. Other typoK. how- 
ever, were found, and the paper was continued under th » 
altered name of ‘ Le Courrier de Snn rne.* A friend of M. 
Blacque’s brought this matter before the French Chainhcr of 
Deputie.s, but llu‘} passed to the order of the (la\, (lechiiing 
to take any notice of it. It was pleaded in c.vteiuntion of 
tho sunimarv mode of proceeding of tho Irench .uithoi itiC'., 
that the liberly of the press could not he accorded to oil- 
man alone in a country and on subjects wlnn-t* and on 
which, free discussion, and contra, could not be nidulgi' 1 
in, - where, indeed, there W'as no one to reply or check the 
torrent ot invecii\e and dogma, — where such nqjhes. more- 
over, which must ad\crt to Turkisih vice and lolly, could 
not be published with safety. 

The gratitude of the Turks, howc\er, recompensed M, 

I Blacque ; and when the Sultan determined to set iqi a paptM* 

I of his own, he was invited from Smyrna to Constantinople, 

I wheie a good hous«; with offices, and a handsome salary, 
were assigned him as editor. To assist him in his labours 
! [ibiircau was formed, consisting of persons w(*ll versed in tho 
French and Turkish languages. It will bo understood from 
the few words we have said, that tbe ‘ Moniteur Ottoman' is 
to be regarded as ex'parte evidence, and the voice of those 
who govern, rather than that of those who are governed. 
But even in this sense, the paper is as deseiwing of atten- 
tion as the gazettes and journals of the despotic states ot 
Europe, or as thosa German newspapers which arc notori- 
ously sold to Russia. It also becomes us, both in justice 
and policy, to hear both sides of the question. We shall 
therefore mention a few of the important subjects which, 
from time to lime, have appeared in the columns of the 
Constantinopolitan paper in the course of the present year. 

No. 78, — 22nd January, contains a proclamation for the 
purpose of protecting the people against oppression and un- 
authorized exactions of the pashas and government ofilcors, 
and a private letter from Adrianople, exemplifying the 
benefit derived there from tho publication of the ‘ Moniteur 
Ottoman,' as a check upon misrule, and an incentive to 
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^oorl. Also a review of Mr. Urquhart's book on * Turkey and | 
its Respurces.’ - I 

No. 79, — 29th Marefa, oontains the annual nomination I 
\,of the pashas to their respective provinces, from which we 
extract the following curious particulars, more immediately 
telatini; to the individual who now rules Egypt ; nominally 
ok a tributary of the Sultan, but virtually in oeflance of his 
authority. 

The Sultan in the decree confirms Mehemet Ali Pasha 
of Egypt, Aleppo, Safed, Sayda, Beyroute, Tripoli in Syria, 
and the Island of Crete, Governor of Candia and Egypt, 
Sandjak, Jerusalem and Nablous, Cah6o and Retimo. 
His son Ibrahim is also confirmed as Governor of Djedda, 
and Pasha of Adana. Some important inferences may be 
drawn from the decree, regarding the relations of Turkey 
with the Barhary States, over whom she still claims the 
supremacy. Hussein is appointed Pasha of Tunis, Yussef 
of Tripoli, and the name of the Pasha of Algiers is left 
blank! The govenimcnt of Tunis has lieen long exclu- 
sively Moorish and hereditary ; those of Tripoli and Algiers. 
Turkish, but independent. The government of Tripoli has 
lately undergone a change by the abdication of Yussef in 
favour of hU younger son Ali, but his^'ddest brother dis- 
putes the title, and our own government is now engaged 
in ])rotecting British interests during the conflict of the two 
parties. The sanction of the Turkish government appears 
therefore, not to have been given to the abdication of 
Yussef, which is representc'd not to have been altogether 
voluntary, but intlucnrcd by a continental power in close 
alliance with the Pasha of Kgypt. Whether Mehemet Ali 
has views of aggrand^cment in the west, as well as in Rjria, 
a little time will probably developc. The appointment to 
the Pashfilik of Algiers being left hl(^. sanctions the 
report that the embassy from Turkey to' Trance has some 
relation to the claim of the Sultan on that old dependency 
of his empire.” , 

No. 80, — 12th April, contains a report upon, and regttla- 
lions of, the department of architecture ; and a petition from 
the rayas of Vania, who had fled in 18*28 and 1821), during 
the Kiissinn war, to be allow'cd to return to the dominions of 
the Sultan, together with the general amnesty, and the 
JuldrcHS from the rayas in grateful acknowledgineiit of the 
||' lenity exercised towards them. 

No. 81,— 2rith April, contains an important decree, de-< 
cUiratory of tlie rights, privileges, &c., of the rayas, or in- 
liahitants of the empire not Mussulmans, (exhibiting the 
most unrestricted toleration); the uinounl of contributions 
which niav ho legally required of them : and the severest, 
penalties nftixed to exactions by paslias and others. 

No. R3, — loth May, contains a decree for fixing the value 
of the spreie in circulation, for the restoration of which, on 
fixed pnneijiles, the goiernmeiit expresses great soliritud»' : 
and also the following most important decree for the organ i/ a - 
bon of the Otionvan militia. As (his last document is a 
M’r\ novel one'for Turkey, we will ghe its principal clauses. 

Although the defence and pi*esei ^ ation of tlic vast pio- 
vinces, of the empire and frontier towns recjuire a consider- 
able number of regular troops, yet the government is 
thoroughly convinced that to adopt the resolution of uniting 
this numher of men under its banners, and to lodge them 
in barracks, in order to hold them as a disposahU* force at 
all tunes, would deprive agriculture of many necessari 
hniidr,, which would in consequence suffer grievously: the 
contributions thus spread over a smaller number of eulli- 
vators would become too burdensome, and the vaiious trades 
equally foreeil to contribute a larger portion to the wants of 
the state would also suffer severely. 

With the double aim, therelbve, of securing the defence 
of the empire by a sufficient military Torcc, and at the 
same time not diminishing the resources of agriculture, his 
Highness has decreed that there shall be a militia or na- 
tional guard established under the, denomin«£tion of Redifi 
Asakiri Mousourei Mouhammedigd, and has likewise or- 
dered the Seraskier Pasha to make, without delay, mery 
necessary arrangement for the general organization of this 
militia. The ."regular troops actually serving under the 
banners receive in times of peace as in war, their pay. their 
food, and clothing; they are quartered in barracks, and 
entirely maintained at the expense of government; because 
they are looked upon as always eni^aged in active service. 
The militia now ordered to be established wlU not be con- 
stantly employed like the rejwlw* troojjs, but is. itttended to 
co-operate with the troops oi the lino, for the defence of the 
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territory, in etm a wkt break out. When once under 
the banners, the militia corps will receive with the army their 
pay, food, clothing, aikt every necessary, according to the 
prescribed rules for supplying the wants of the troops. 
Excepting in time of war, the militia-men will apply them- 
selves as usual to agriculture or their variouj# tradeii, at the 
same time not neglecting military exercises. 

It is a duty imposed by his religion on every Mussulman 
to acquire the means of defending bis countr>', his family, 
and his property, and to attain, according to the improye- 
ments oi each successive age, a degree of skill and capacity 
that shall render him nowise inferior to his enem}\ The 
good of his country, then, as well as his Individual interest, 
impel him to neglect no opportunity of perfecting liimself 
in the art of war. There can be no doubt that all Mus- 
sulmans filled with these sentiments. will appreciate the 
adfv^tages of this Oi*ganization, and be emulous to enrol 
themselves in the new militia, which service will offer no 
obstacle to their usual pursuits, or molestation to the tran- 
quillity of their lives; neither will it, without the most 
urgent necessity, call them from the bosom of their fami- 
lies. 

So long as'a system of general organization was wanting, 
the precipitation W’lth which the levies wen* made rendered 
it impossible to make any choice of the men destined to be 
immediately sent against the enemy, whether >oiing or old, 
fitted for military service or not. They were marched off 
indiscriminatel} , (hough they might never have liorne afras 
or even known the use of 'those intrusted to them. They 
were taken without examination, Uie only important oVqect 
appearing to be to pomjdete tlie number required, and 
I despatch tliem to their several destinations. The arms were 
I furrnshed \y the people of each district at their own cost, 

L so that amongst troops raised in this disorderly manner, it 
^ often hiiiipened that young and robust warriors, who knew 
how to handle their arms a^fl longed to distingui!*h them- 
selves, for the glory of the 'empire and proteciion of their 
own firesides, literally perished m dio heat of battle for want 
of proper arms to defend themselves. Others experienced 
I the same fate from want of|»ractiCe in wielding the weapon 
' placed 111 their hands. Miajiy again sunk under tods un- 
fitted for ilieir years. All these troops, iiselesMly led out to 
wftir, pre>ented an msigmltcant torce for the defenee of 
the country, while their inglorious loss left a sensible void 
in life population. 

Torinerh, vrlien tho order was given to levy troops in a 
dihtrirt, from tlie day of enlisting until the time of do- 
partuie, enormous expongfs for removal, food, arm-*., equip- 
nienf, vvhetlici* of infantry or cavalry, weighed upon the 
inluihitants. of tlie district, who, thus ruined, or grievously 
[burdeiiixl, gave utterance to loud and legitimate cum plaints, 
i It is to .‘shield the people from these overwhelming charges, 
this deastrous depopulation, and, at the same time, to en- 
; sure the integrity of the Ottoman territory, by an imposing 
numhiT of weil-dis^ciplined .troops, that his Highness has 
! determined that ir fiiturc every Mussulman in the vi::oiir of 
I youth .slriU he instructed in the utc of arras and military 
! tactics, at the bjine time devoting only his neuneiitb of 

■-lue to llie^e exercises without being mpured to quit his 
i native town or the labours of his profession. The Council 
; 1 '- aciividv employt'd in regulating the basis of this new 
' 111 . and determining the necessan* measures of detail 

I ^ • 

I lor carrviiig it mto execution. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

It may bo mentioned as an indication of a kindlier feeling 
having taken place betw'een the governments of Holland 
and Jielgium, llrat a considerable trade is now permitted to 
be carrietl ori between the subjects of the two kingdoms. 

Dutch vessels imss through the interior waters Of Holland, 
and convey goods to the Belgian frontier near Bate, where 
they are put on board Belgian vessels ^and conveyed to 
Anlvverp. ^ 

On the bther hand, goods are taken in 
from Ghent to Ter Neusc, to he tbeuce cQacs4^odii;il^tch 
vessels to Holland. ^ 

Some direcd; trade is likewito hetWe^ tb6 two 

kingdoms in vessels ondertho 

goods from Ghent, and, sea, 

proceed to Rotteedw,. ^ 
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Novembeh, 1834 . 


CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


Septemher 24. Don PedrOi Ref^ent of Portugal, died thii day at 
half past two o’clock, r.M. He had reuguod the regency a few 
daye before his deatli. 

25. Three men, tinionists, were prosecuted by Messrs. OrisRel 
and Peto, the builders, for exciting a riot at the North London 
Hospital, and obstructing the operations of the workmen. Hiey 
were sentenced to be imprisoned and kept at hard labour for pe- 
riods of ten, eleven, and twelve months each. 

27. Garble, the well-known publisher of deistical works, was 
charged ut one of the police-othces by his former friend, the Rev. 
Robi;rt Taylor, with an assault. The charge arose out of remarks 
winch Taylor made while lecturing at the * Rational Lecture 
Room,' which provoked Carlile to strike him. The defeudant was 
fined three pounds. 

28. Dr. Grey, the Bishop of Bristol, and the author of several 

theological works, died this day. He was in his seventy Ik rd 
year. ® 

30. The annual inauguration dinner of the Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex took place on the evening of this day. The Lord 
Chancellor and a number of eminent persunK were present. One 
of the sherifi's (Sheriff Raphael j was furmerlyra dew, but is now a 
Homan Catholic. 

Towards the end of the month of September, several failures 
occurred in London, which produced considerable excitement 
among the merchants of the city. That of VV. and T. Raikes and 
Co., one of the partners of which was the Governor of the Bank of 
England, was the most remarkable, and produced some alarm lest 
he hud used his influence in involving the bank in any of the spe- 
culations of the firm; but lor this apinehension there was happily 
no foundation. Another firm, Bentley, Dear and Co., of Cheap- 
side, doing business to tlie amouut of J 00,000/. yearly, were ren- 
dered bankrupt by the forgeries and subsequent disappearance of 
Bentley, the jirineijiul partner. The other partners were not at all 
implicated. 

October 2. Hutchinson, the private in the Guards, whose case of ^ 
flogging attracted coiisideiable attention at the time, was tried for 
deseilion. lie was seuteiicod to be imprisoned for six months, and 
kept at hard labour. 

4. His Excellency Namik Paf»ha, who comes to this country on 
a special mission from the Ottoman Court, landed at Dover. 

7. The. Dublin mail packet, Thetis, took fire while lying al Luer- i 
pool, and the flames reaching n small barrel of gunpowder, caused 
an explosion. The principal part of the vessel, which costoiigi- 
iially 17,000/., was destroyed. 

8. A bark of about 350 tons burden, named the Elizabeth of 
London, caught fire while lying in the basin of the London Dock 
Company, and was completely burned down to the water’s ed^e. 

— A yiamg man, eighteen years of age, a midshipman m the 
navy, the son of a naval captain, and entitled to projieity when he 
became of age, was apprehended for various robberies committed 
at Sir Charles Forbes’s, and other houses where he was on habits 
of intimacy. Ho was subsequently tried, and pleaded gmlty. 

— Jiirmutgham Musical Festival, — This grand festival was held 
in till- new town-hall, a most magnificent structure. The receipts 
of the first day amounted to about 3000/. It ended on the 10th, 
when the entire proceeds had amounted to nearly 14,000/. 

— A meeting of the merchants, brokers, and others interested 
ill the tea trade, was held in Londup, for the purpose of proceeding 
with the sale of the first cargo of teas brought from Singapore, in 
the Colombia, since the abolition of the Company’s monopoly. 
Fart of the tea was discovered to be tra.sh, and was, with iiuani- 
muus consent, withdrawn from sale. 

— The Duke of Wellington presented the 93rd Highlanders, 
lying at Dover, with a pair of new colours. A bunqurt was afier- 
wards given to the officers and men. 

10. A fire occurred at Liverpool, in extensive warehoiise.w, the 
upper rooms of which were filloil with cotton, the lower with hogs- 
heads of sugar, while in the cellars were upward.^ of 200 hogs- 
heads of rum. It was got under, , after destroying propeity 
amounting to nearly 20,000/, 

— A soldier in the Tower, convicted of attempting to shoot his 
Berieant, was sentenced to {lerpetual drill. 

15. A petition, signed by upwards of 32,000 poisons, praying for 
the release of Mr. W ebb from the remainder of his confinement at 
York, (he was convicted of manslaughter, caused by administering 
Morison’s pills,) was delivered to Mr. Rice, Acting Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, to be laid before his Majesty. 

16. This evening, soon after six o’clock, a fire broke out in 
some buildings near the lower end of the House of Lords, and 
raged so fiercely as to sender it quite impossible to save the edi- 
fices from total destruction. The wind was high, and increased 
the conflagration, hut being from the south-west it contributed 
to gave Westminster Abbey Irora sharing the fate of the Houses 
of Parliament. This event has been the most stirring and ex- 
traordinary of the month. It has culled into operation all the 
grandiloquence of the reporters to the newspapers, who have vied 
with each other in their descriptions of the scene, and has created 
an intense interest throughout the country. Though the cause 


of the fire is not yet clearly ascertained, and an investigation is 
going on, there seems to be little doubt that it was accidental. 
By immense exertion, and at great risk, Westminster Hall was 
saved from shoring the fate of the rest of the buildings, and 
the various courts of law, with all their deposits, were preserved ; 
but the tire, though thus confined, burned nearly the entire night, 
destroying the Houses of Lords and Commons, the Fainted 
Chamber, part of the Speaker’s residence, the house of Mr. Ley, 
the Chief Clerk, and leaving only a few rooms standing amid the 
ruins. There was no disturbance whatever amongst the immense 
crowd which tlie scene brought together, hut a great many acci- 
dents occurred to firemen and otliers, by the falling of portions of 
the ruins, and from thq. melting lead luuiring down upon them. 
The libraries of the two Houses of Parliament were saved, and a 
great portion of the valuable furniture of the Speaker ; but the 
extent of the damage and loss in the ]>apcrs and records will not 
be ascertained for u consideriible time. These olHcial pa^ieiN and 
records were dragged out in the confusion, and conveyed‘*A‘way ih 
carts, cabs, and by individuals, in any way in which they could bo 
laid hold on, and carried ufi‘ to lioiises in the neighbourhood, espe- 
cially to St. Margaret's church, opposite, the floor of which was 
covered with them, while the gardens attaclied to the Siieaker's 
house, fronting the Thames, were strewed with books, furniture, 
and papers of every deseription. Many eminent persons exerted 
themselves, at great personal risk, dining the night of the fire ; and 
for several successive days the crowds who visited the scene of de- 
struction were immense. Their Majesties visited it on the after- 
noon of tlie 18th. 

20. Imputations having been thrown upon the military who 
were tmgaged in assisting at the tire, as having broken open the cel- 
lar of the Speaker’s house and made free with the wine, a strict in- 
quiry was instituted, when it iijipeared that the imimtation was 
entirely groundless, the conduct of the military liaving been ex- 
emplary and jnaiseworthy. 

22 and 23. Gahinet Goiincils were held for the jmrpose of inquir- 
ing into tlie origin of tlie lire, when a Mr. Cooper swore positively 
to his having heard of the fire within two or three houis after 
it broke out (and when it was raging most fiercely) at Dudley, 
120 miles from Loudon. But no otlier person confirmed the 
extraoidiiKuy circumstance, tliougli Mr. Cooper seemed to have 
no doubt whatever of the tact, rvoin inquiries that have since 
been made, it appeals rleaily that he must have been mistaken. 

23 This day being tile day appointed for the H*.asseinbling of 
Parliament, the rums of the houses ])resented a Ruigular appear- 
ance. The library of tlie House ot Lords, which is staudiiig, was 
selected ns the temporary place of meeting. A quantity of books 
were plated ui an irregular manner on the sh'dves ; a gold-bur- 
iii.shed chair was mounted at the extremity ot the room, to leprc- 
seiit the throne ; a seat or form was placed ior the Loids Coin- 

' inissioners, and a miniature representata.i! of the wool-sack; 
benches and cross-benches were erected, and all coveied with scar- 
let cloth; a table was placed in the centre; and the clerks and 
official persons ])resent were wiggeil and robed in the usual inan- 
nei. The Loid Cliaiicellor then jirorogued the parliament to the 
25ili of November ; after wliich the individuals in attendance re- 
presenting tlie Lords and Gominons, with several lidies who were 
present, \'roceeded to view the ruins. On the same day one of tho 
laboureTh euqdoyed on the rums was accidentally killed. 

17. Gne of the subordinateH in tlu* Liverpool (lustoni-house, who 
had been reduced on account of intemiierance, in a drunken fit uf 
revenge, shot William Southgate, Ewp, the Surveyor of Gustoins, 
while stauding iii the Custom-house yard. The unfortunate gontle- 
man died on the 19th. The as.sassiu, on being examined belore 
coininittal to prison, was found to have a small phial of laudanum 
suspeiiiied from his neck, under his clothes. 

— A dinner was given to Sir George Miirra}’’, at Perth, by bin 
couhlituenls, Lord Stormont in the chair. 

13. A reporter, who had been excluded f*om the Marylcbone 
Police-UfHce, by the sitting magistrate, on account of Bumu dispute 
relative to a rejiort alleged by the magistrate to be false, wa8 re- 
instated, by order wf the government authorities. 

21. A number of individuals who had been taken up on charges 
of theft at the burning of the Houses of Parliament, were examined. 
Many of these individuals were highly respectable, and had been 
tempted to posseRs themselves of papers and articles of small value, 
us relics. Several were committed for trial, and otliers were dis- 
charged. 

— Death of the Earl of Derby, grandfather of the Right Hou. 
E. G. Stanley, the late Secretary of the Colonies. He was in his 
eighty-third year. 


I®” The OJJice of the Society is at 13, Pall-Mall East, 
Clerk f Mr. John Martin. 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

No. HI. 

The Supploni('nt:ir> Urport 1.) of tlu* I'acJoriO'. Iii- 
(juiry CVniimis^inu (la!(^'l llio l.Mh ol' Fobruan , ami wa^ 
ordc'i’cd l)y of ( 'dimnons to ho printed tnijlit* i' Hh 

of Mardi last. Il isiNrlfa short and \ory i^cnoiul state- 
ment; but tlie jiapei’', appended to il lorin a eoimiih rahle 
lolnine. Of tlnso t]u‘ lii-Nt i.s a ri'poil from J)r. ,fauii'> 
MiU'liell, the aetuan, eoiitaiiiini; a digest of the ansuoib 
ohlauu'd from MU lous 'facUnios in dilVoiont dmtrietsorthe 
loimdoui to eoiTtiiii (p.encii oirciilaled by tlio eoiiiiih;*- 
bioiici.s. 

Our notice of Dr. Mitobeirs calculations mu^t here, ot 
cou'^e, bo oonliiH'd to llio>e of them that rotor to liu* lotton 
manulufture. 'Flieir piiueipul obj('ct is to present a Mev,', 
fiist, (»f the proportion of males and foaiale-^ eiu]do\(i(l in the 
inanufacture at all diH'oreiit np:es ; and, secondlv. ol the 
UNeraf^e"' vhl) wa^es obtain - d by them. Tiie\ an aiiaiined 
into lo tahlesi, necordin^ to tlie districts liom wliieli the 
relimi> the) are founded upon were obtained. 

Mo shall ^ne a short abstractor these tables; but \u’ 
juust cxpre.ss our opinion that the information the) albmF-' 
ul least, upon one of the two points to whieli they leler, 
the earniiijis of the operaU\es — is ol Ner) little valiH‘. In 
the fir.st place, the term “ irr.chli / <'\en il 
and not nr/: earinit^s wore what it was de'^irahle to aM-er- 
tain, is a p-cat deal too \mj:ue to tuniish tie* grounds 
of any useful conclusiim ; for the len^rili (if time v, Inch the 
operatives \\orU in a wee': Nanes not onl\ in dillcreiit dis- 
tricts, but in (liirerent factories in the same distiict, and 
«ven, from the oce.i.sional occurrence of holidays, at dilleiciil 
periods of tlie year. The rate of waj^es can only he coi- 
rectly exhibited by takiup:, ^t)t a week, but n certain num- 
ber of lioure, as the basis of the culoulaiioii. The most 
material defect, however, in the returns Ujion wiueli Dr. 
Mitehellhas proceeded, is their a])pavent ue^lcet of an) dis- 
tinction between skilled and umskillejl labourers, — two 
classes, the one of which is.sodiiferenlly clrcunislaiiced from 
the other, that they cannot be mixed up together without 
wholly Mtiatius the estimate. The eflect is visible on the 
slightest inspection of the present tables. Take, for exam- 
ple. the eoluinn headed ‘ A^eragc weekly v’ages of inalo^,’ 
in the table respecting the cotton factories of Lancashire. 
Hero we have 0 pei*sons, at the age of 5 1 , receiving eaeli 
14^. lid weekly; immediately under tliem, 7 persons at 
the age of 52, receiving each 24, 9. 4d; and then again, G 
persons at the age of 53# receiving only 10 a‘. ]]}d. each. We 
should certainly draw a very wrong conclusion if wc w’ere t(, 
infer from these entries tliat there were any peculiar quali- 
ties in persons of the ago of 52 which made it the interest 
of cotton manufacturers to pay them so nwich higher wages 
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than they paid lo pws-am c.lher a }car younger ora year 
older; or that, in point of fact, the rates staled were those 
at which lalx^ersof any of the ages m {pic->tion were grno- 
rall) paid. It i.s evident that if the lalwuir of a man of 53 
is to be had fof Iti.v, 1 pei week, ai.d that of a man of 

51 lor I lA. 1 !(/., it caniiol la; cus1oii;ar\ i.) pav laliourers of 
the same description, aged .'■yi, so miK h as 24s. Acf. In the 
samemaiiiKr, when wc find three ii.en, v.-iiy', (,2, earning 
20s. cafh, w'hilc m the next line it i-. Mated that I wo men 
of the age of 0 ] cam only 7-s. ‘jde. eli, and, a htth; lower 
down, that one man, of Ihcagt; (jf 07, rcceisc-, uni) 7.s, r.d,* 
while two men, a tear older, arc paid 1 Is. f,d eacli, wo shall 
in)! bo expected to take these fr^urc;. r.-. iccurding arnlhing 
mole than so many loc.d and teiepovarv a('cideiit>, which as 
elements for a caleii^alini of ascrages arc of no use what- 
ever. 'I’lie comparatively high rale of wages repie-scntod to 
he K*(ei\ed by pcTsuns of the ages of 52 and C2 is doubtless 
In bn accounted for by the ciiruinstaiice of some of the fac- 
tci K’-^ cliaiicmg to have clerks or other high-saiavicd servants 
oflhc-w' ages, wlioso earnings being taken into the general 
accn’int.liave swelled tliose of all the wurknien who ha]ipenc(l 
Id I'c lawn in the same years with lliemsehc'-. Results de- 
duc -d fioiii such returns must evident]) he U) a great extent 
delu->.\c. Dr. MiicluH, indeed, seems him self lo be aware 
of this. ‘ 1 have one observation,’ he says, ‘to make on what 
will aiipe.ir, ]»erliaps, an anomaly in the tables. In some 
instill. et^. and more parlieularly at the advanced ages at 
which only very few aie employed, tlie average wages will 
sometinu's appf’ar very high, and solTletInlc^ tia; contiarv". 
Wliere there is nily a verv .small numlicr. all aveinge.s are 
liable to Mich UTcgukii ity ; and in th.c iiro-enl ca-e, if it 
li ippcn that theie au; a few' of anv jir.rticular age in (‘flices 
ol lin->i and conlidence, the high wages whicdi they receive 
piodiiccft till' higli average. I felt bound to include every 
indnidual, and have inadt; the return in every case as I 
found it, and did not feel at libeit) to make any allowance 
or deduction on any account whatsoever. It will be ob- 
served aUo that, in some instances, the average of wages is 
niuisuidlv low, which arises in a similar manner where 
there aie only a lew at a particular age, and some of them* 
from dcbiliiv (u- other causes, only earn wages less than 
usual.’ ^ 

Dr. Milch' dl s lirst table refers to Lancashire, the district 
in w inch the English cotton factorv's are cliietly Mluated, 
.\l <he lactones lu this district, from which returns were 
obtained, there were employed, in all, J770 mahs and 3S44 
10110110*-'. Of tlie males there were 24G, and of the females 
1 .k'» below the age of 11 ; the former earning, on an aver- 
age, 2V. , and the latter 2.y. 4j^/. per week. 3'ho nuuihet 

ol males troin the age of 11 to IG was 11G9, earning each 
I'', lid. per woi'k, and of females 1 123, earning 4.v. 3i/.each. 
The males from the ago of IG to 21 were 73r, earning each 
IG.s. 24(7., and the femalos 12 10, earning 7s'. 3i(L From the 
ago of 21 to 2G the males were Gr2, earning 17^. 2^d.t and 
the fomales 7S0, earning S.v. od. each. Beyond this age the 
niimbeis of either sex woie eoiiiparativcly small: of males 
from 5G to G1 theio were only *28 ; and of females from 46 to 
51, only 23. The higliesi wages of Iho males were those 
earned by operatives between the ages of 31 and 36, beiAK 
22.9. bid. per week : among the females, the highe^ wages 
vveie earned by those between the ages of 36 41, DUt 

they only amounted to Os. 0jd. ' - 

the second district comprehends Glasgow, and the coun- 
ties of Lanark, Renfrew, ^yjp, and Stilling, Rctams were 
received from mills in tl^is district at which were employed 
4631 males aud'7’443rfemales^ XhejTemales appear gre*jitly 
er, Duke Street, L*mb«tbd M 
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to propondeiiato from about the age of 1 1 to beyond 30,. 
Under the age of 11 the males wore 283, and the females' 
!256 ; but from 11 to 10 the males were 1519, and the 
females 2 1 02 ; from 10 to 21 the males were 881, and the^ 
females 2152; and I'rom 21 to 26 the mules were 641, ond 
the females 1252. Tlie average weekly watres of tho males 
below 1 1 were only and those of the females only 

1a\ l()|r/. As in I ho case of Lancashire, the males who ob- 
tained th(' highest wages were those between the ages of .3 1 
nnd ; the; (*arned, on nn average, 20«'. .9rf. per week. 
The niaxiiiiimi inorage of wages obtained by females was 
also Cell nod by tliose of this age, and amounted to 7«. 4k/. 
Comiiarati\el 3 ' I'ow males were employed ifl the factories 
after the ago of 51, and few females afteK^that of 41. 

In tho third district, that of Ab^deen, the disproportion 
of males and females appeal's'^ to be still greater than at 
Glasgj^»\v, llie number employed of the former being only 
56 t(i 384 of the latter. Wljile there were 22 females below 
the age of 1 L there w^ro ng raales^^ below that ago. The 
wages of these 22 females averaged* 1 .s. !J\r/. per week, and 
tho highest average wages of females ^Yel*6 fi.s. .4.'/., which 
were obtained by those bofcNveen tlie ages of .'ll and .36. 44ie 
maximuni a\ erage of male wages was 1 7s , being that of the 
operatives between the ages of 3fi and 11. 

Hotiirns were also obtained from two cotton factories atBel- 
fast, the results of which are arranged in a fourth table. The 
total number of rnalo operatives here was found to be *2 1 7, and 
of females 4 70. Of the weekly wages of the males, the lowest 
average was Iv. [id. for those below the age of 11, and the 
highest 2I.V. ‘3d. for those between tho ages of 36 and 40. 
The females below 1 1 earned only bv. each, on an ave- 
rage ; and, except that one \voman of the ago of 64 appears 
to have been paid 1 2v. a week, the maximum of female wages 
was 3s.i wbieli was obtained by those between the ages of 21 
xuul 26, and also by those between the ages of 36 and 41. 

. It tlius appears, that while in the cotton factories in Lan- 
cashire the males arc to the females as lUU to 102, in those 
of Glasgow and the neighbourhood the males are to the 
females as 100 to 160. ‘The cause of this rernarkabh* dif- 
ference,’ observes Dr. Mitchell, ‘ does not appear, and I am 
unable to s;iv whether it^ariscs from any difltMCMire m the 
physical condition and superior hardihood and strength of 
the Scottish women, as seems to ho indicated h\ the reports 
of Sir David Barry ; or whether it he that, from the great 
number of factories in tho West Riding of Yorkshire aiid in 
Laneashiro, the same proportion of females cannot he ob- 
tained, and the manufacturers are therefore driven to employ 
a gre iti'r proportion of the more expensive labour of the 
males. Il the Scoteh manufiicturer get the females to work 
as well as the males, ho must derive a great heiielit Irom 
their lahoiir being much cheaper.' We shall ha\e occasion 
to return to tliis subject in the sequel. The great dmiiiui- 
tioii of female operatives of the age of 21 is no doubt to he 
ascribed to tho circumstance that at thnt age thev for the 
niost part get married, when the care of their fainilie', neces- 
sarily withdraws them from the labours of the factori . 

The small amount of tho wages of n cry )ouiig clnldrcu 
cmi>lo\ed 111 the factories, Dr. Alilcludl .lU'^lly '•ousuh'rs to 
bennytiling rather than a inatler ol regr(‘t. ‘ There will 
be,’ as he remarks, ‘ the less loss to the poreiits if tluw ho 
withdrawn altogether from the factories, and sent to receive 
ednccitioii, ns they ought to he at that period of hie.’ He is 
also disposed to regard it as a fortunate eirciimstnnee, iliat 
the wages of females are so much lover tluin tliose ol males. 
‘Nature,’ he observi's, ‘effects herovn purposes more w isely 
and more effectually than could be done by the wisest of 
men. The low price of female labour makes it the most 
prolitahle as well as tlie most agreeable occujiation for a 
female to siijjerintend her own domestic eslahlishuient, and 
her low wages do not tcmjit her to abandon the care of her 
own children. Nature thereby provides that her designs 
shall not he disappointed.’ 

We shall now proceetl to the Tables calculated by Mr. 
Stanway from the returns muile by tlie cotton manufacturers 
of J^nncashire to a series of queries issued by the comniis- 
hioners appointed for that district, and the explanatory Pre- 
lact! miroilucing them hv Mr. Cowell, one of those cominis- 
sioucrs The most iiiqiortant results of Mr. Stan way’s 
oalculalions uro avraiigod in their natural connexion, and 
their rautual hearings traced and illustrated, in Mr, Cowell s 
preface : ami we shall therefore follow, for tlie most part, 
that paper in our abstract. 

^ IHHiR article on t’ue cutt-m iiiuuufacturc (see Cofn- 


panion. No. 22),Yve noticed a'calculation of Mr. M'Culloch, 
according to which the nuraberof persons directly employed 
in the different bivanches of the manufacture throughout 
dhe United Kingdom was estimated at about 800,000, be- 
sides about 100,000 more employed as engineers, machine- 
makers, &c. The amount paid in wages to this vast body 
of persons was rated in tho same statement at about 

21.000. 000/. sterling. 

In regard to this calculation, it is to bo remarked that it 
rests mainly upon the two following assumptions : first, that 
the value of the cotton goods of e\ery description annually 
manufactured hi Britain amounts to about 34,000,000/.; 
and sef-oiidly, that the average rate of wages of tho persona 
employed in the inaRufaclurc does not exceed 22/. 10^. a 
year. If the value of tho manufactured goods should turn 
out to he less tliaii is here assumed, and the average rate of 
wages to he higher, each of theso eireiiiiistanees (ihe other 
eleiiieiil^ of the calcuhilion remiiiiiing as Mr. M‘(Julloch has 
taken them) would go to reduce the estimate of the tiuinbcr 
of the persons employed. 

Now', U IS admitted by Mr. M'Culloch liimrelf that Mr. 
Kemiedi, ‘ to whose opinion,’ he justly remarks, ‘on a mat- 
ter of this sort, the greatest defereiiee is due,' considers the 
annual value of the British cotton manufactured goods as 
rated a great deal too high when supposed to amount to 

34.000, (10(1/ sterling. And, on the other hand, it appeal's 
from Mr. Staiiwa) s calculations, that, taking the Avliole 
number of operatives, malt* and female, young and old, 
m Kuuluml (exclusive of Scot land and Ireland) who are 
emjdoyed in cotloii-workiiig b) 'junrrr, thiar net ’annual 
earnings average not k‘ss than 2 7/. 2.y. for eucli. i l 

Tliese considerations alone would lead to a suspicion that 
Mr. M‘Culloch's estimate considerably overrates the num- 
, her of [lersons employ (‘d m tlic manufcicture. And tins con- 
clusion is strengthened by another result of Mr. Stanway'a 
calculation.s, which is that the whole number of oper.i- 
ti\es in Kngland earuing “ a livelihood iii cotton factories 
moved hy power, and einplo\ed in carrying on the preparing, 
spuimiig,,weuMng, and aecessar\ mechanical departments 
within the walls of them,” amounts only to 212, nuO, exclu- 
sive of clerks and wareliouse hands, of whom the former 
nia\ be neurh (>00, and the lattm* between 3000 and 4000. 

If this mimher he near the tiuth, although it apidies, in 
the first place, to Kngland onl\, and coinpreliends those 
operatnes alone, ^\h(> liabiluall} work in cotton factories, 
to the exclusion i)f course of “ liamhloom weaNei>, printers, 
bleachers, d\ers, cotton-thread lacc-makers, (an eiiormoui? 
and growing branch of tlie cotton inaniifactiiK',) and many 
otln'r hraiiclu's of inaiuifacture cither arising out ol', or im- 
medialel} (Kqieudcnt ii|)on, tlie spinning of cot loii by iiower,’’ 
we inav lie sutHfied that Mr. MUulloch .s estimate is 
greallv exaggerated. ^I’he extension ol' the sur\ey over 
ScoIUukI and Ireland, ami the addition of the \ anoiis cla.ssos, 
l.iriie ti.s some of them aie, to which Mr. Stan\va\'s state- 
ment does not refer, ecrtainlv would not raise the 212,0(10 to 
000 , 000 . A- t()i the grounds on wdiieh Mr. Stan way's cal- 
culation rests, we e.in here only state generally, that it is 
deduced Iroiii a comparisou of the (juantity ol eotton yarn 
ascertained to be aim nail v spun, witli tho ii umber and de- 
scription of liaiids returned as employed during a certain 
space ol lime in three spinning mills assumed to he of avor- 
aee capabilities, and known to produce at a certain rate. 
Tlie total numbers of w'eavers and other workmen are esti- 
mated according to the proportion which these classes ap- 
])c:ir to hear to the spinners in the factories from which the 
returns were obtained. These returns comprehend 67,819 
persons; and of»lliesc 42,401 were engaged in preparing 
unil spinning cotton, 2'k02() in the weaving department, 
and 1,1'j.s as engineers, nii'ehanies, and roller-coverers, See. 
Of the whole 212,800 jiersons enqiloyod in cotton factories, 
it is ohUmated that no fewer than 8(j,()23 are under the age 
of eighteen. 

One primary object of the queries circulated by the Man 
Chester evjiunii.ssumers, and of the tables eoiistrucled upon 
the returns to these qiierii‘s hy Mr. Stanway, ivas to ascer- 
tain exactly the a\ erage net earnings of the cotton w’orkor. 
“ The filatures,” says Mr. Cowell, “ whicli peculiarly dis- 
tinguish the Lancashire forms of inquiry from the gene- 
rality of st,itistiral in({niries are, that they d stiiiguish 
Nvages fioin net earnings, and that they do not seek to 
ascertain the latter hy the day, week, month, or year, hut by 
the hour : a method whicli is not only the inogt precise that 
can be imagined, but which the prevalent system of doily re- 
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gisterinR the number ofhoiirs and minutos which the mill, 
works, and other customs which obtain in (Mjtton-making, 
rendered of easy juloplioii.* Ilud the question in the 
Lancashire forms of Inquiry related either to ** weekly 
wages,” or “wecdvly net earnings,” the reply would have 
been vague, and the tables uncertain. Weekly wagw are 
subject to various deductions for gas, for oil, for pay to 
assistants, fur fmcB, for steam, &c., and even in some 
c^ses for a portion of the rent of the mill itself. Some rnanu- 
facturers, in making their returns, would luuo mafle those 
deductions, others vouUl net; some would have mudo cer' 
tain deductions, and iifd others. It would have been im- 
possible to distinguish between those iiasc^, and no cer- 
tainly could lime attached to the averltges and <*fdculationtt 
deduced. Again, had the query relatod to “weekly net 
earnings,” much vagueness would still have attached to the 
answers, for a week may »*omprehend forty, filly, sixty, or 
one hundred hours work; hut as the query related to the 
hours tlfemselves, the time employed in each mill la realize 
a certain amount of net cimiing'-, is accurately defined.” 

Keturns to thequerie, were obtained from about 30U 
cotton I'actories. and .ji) silk factories; and of the former lol 
Were appro\ed of as hoiiig both ac'Mirate and coiiqilele, and 
71) more as being accuiale as far as the answers extended. 
From these ‘221, and h-Din 4 returns from nightmills, 
IVIr. Stanway const ruclcd his tuhles, winch accordingly <*x- 
hibit tlie actual state of things relative to 223 cotton-mills, 
as it WHS ill the nuniih cmlnig 1th of May, all the re- 

turns being made with ivlereiicc to lhak particular peiiol of 1 
time. I 

The first of Mr Sttinv\a\'s tables relates to the l.jl mills I 
from whieh conipb le i cl urns were obtained. The follow- I 
iiig are the iuo4 inquilant general facts which this table 
chtablisbcs. The imiuber of liours riming w'hi<‘h each mill 
worked in llu* nitmlli nuling 4tli of IMu), 184 appears to 
have varu'd Irom 20 7 to Oi;). The total numher obpmsons 
ernplowd in thr* Ijl mills, was 4j',0-la, ol whom ;U,'l 14 
were engaged in preparing and spinning the cotton ; 1(»,0 lo 
in weaving It ; and tlie uMiiauimg as eiiginiKir^, me- 
chanics, roller-c<nerci-s, Their total net \nrinngi 

.iiuouiited to 100,0; 1/. ]fsv. and the a\erage weckl} 

net earnings ol eaeh iii'livulual, calculated for GO hours, ap- 
pears to liave heiMi Tl .0 ; pence al the mill where it was 
lowest, and li»7.70 peiire .4 that where it was highest ; the 
general average hemg 12 j. 13 peiico, or somewhat under 
lOv. Gr/. pci week. 

Fioni n su[)j'!i'inentar\ table it appears, that of the 
48,(i-)j haiuls t'lupioN ed as a!io\e slalerl, 14,; t(i wire adult 
males, and i 1,821 aduil lemales, (that is, had completed 
Iheir eightecnih \ear,) and that of ilu»se under eighteen 
Neais ol age, 10, 2 M weie male'-, U' ,(l 0,700 females. Of 
the male- uiiiK r eightLsm, h(i\\e\er, there wme m the direi-t 
emplo\nient ol mastcis only while were in the 

emplo\ menl of ojiei ati\ i‘s. ( )l llie teinales under that a'.:e, 
on the coiitrai-y, wme in the i luent ol nuisu-i-, 

and only 4,j 1 1 in that ot ( iiernives. Taking all Ihe ]iei- 
sons empliived, tlie axeiavi? numher of h riir'^ w<'iked h\ 
each during the month appeals te luiNe 1 ecu 2 7 1 h. 

A thirrl tai)le ilislributes ihe ls,fi I,') hamU into eight dif- 
ferent hraiiches or dejuuinm'iits of c-i.tiui w ni king in whir-h 
they were engaged. From this it a])] 5 ears that ol the adults 
there were emnloved in the miih' -pinning .j,lo{ males, 
and only i,ls‘) leiuah's ; but in all the otiier hraiiche'* 
(with the exception of llie department, of engineeimg, and 
other mechanical 0 | 1 l rations,) tlie It iimles wert* gu ill\ 
more mimcrous lliaii llie males. Of the eliildrtMi, ilie nndt*s 

♦ It is fair, l.ov-iner, to vt.de that the furnw cnculati-d by the 
Centnil Ihmrd of ( Dinnn-siuiieis (fioiii the returns to which Dr. 
Mitchell's tables weie (h.iwii ujO contaiiied nupiiiieN as to the 
//#««/ number ol liouis eacli day during wliu h umMiiis uliovo and 
under the age ol 21 wise emolo^ed in each mill, the greatest 
number of lumis that the ludl luidh-eeii wanked on any day iu the 
preceding ye.n, the total uainbci ( f hours that it had heeii worked 
m the year, and a vaiuty of ether Miinlar paiacul.iis. (See 
the Forms, as piiilted ni ihe In-t Repuit of the ( ’ominissioiiers, 
Queries 17 to 27.) UetuniH to all these queries were obtained, 
which are proscrvi'd, although Ibey havo not been made use of by 
Dr. Mitchell iu his stimmavv, the v.iriations m the working hours 
not being deemed hy lum considerable enough to aiiect large 
averages, while their inseitioii iii the tables wiiild have been .very 
incouvenioiit. It is plain, indeed, that these retiuilB could not 
have afforded the iiifurmatiun which is the peculuUf distinction of 
Mr. Stanwt^’s tabits. 


pjtpolulorate over tha feapi a l ^g, in the dcparlmcut uf (deaning 
and fipmiJing the cottdn« an well vta in that of mub -spinning^ 
but in no other. Of the children employed iu weaving 
there were only 1,631 males, wliilo the fenudea were 3 ,( 17 ;. 
The number of hours by each person during the 

month, varied very slightty in the different depart nicnts td 
the munufacture ; being (with the except imi ol’ voller- 
covcriiig. Ml which it was 278, but where only 17<‘ i cr^-ons 
were employed) 271.8 in cleaning and spreading, w lu re it 
was highest, 271.7 in rustle- bpimimif^. w here iL w as 
lowo^. Calculating the week at 69 hums, the average 
weekly net e^^ning^ of each iiulividtinl in the differciit 
branchcH, w^ere, of ’the engineers, firemen^ and mechanics, 
246.01 pence; iif Tollcr-eoAering, 14.5.31; in \vt*a\ing, 
13.5.78: in niulc-spmning,., 127’.5 7 ; in carding, ]] 0 . 2 (i ; 
in cleaning and spreading, 98.85 ; in tceUng, Mj. 2 (' ; and 
in throstle spinning, ifl.OJ. 

From another table, it iippcaw that of tho whrde numher 
of persons under is jours of ngC, 10,541 woie rhd<lreii 
under 14, of wljum 5,')41 were males, and 4 , Goo females. 
The average weiddy net earning's of thci'O childien varied 
from 37.27 pence to 59.2 1 tor cjach ; and the rpnieral 
average w^as 4G.3'j, or somi;what moie ihan 3.v. ]()7. 

Upon the whole number of Is, 645, the jiniporlioii'- hi the 
biindn'd were, of adnlts, 58.71, and of non-adult'-, tl .29 ; 
of males, 49.40, and of females 50. GO; of adult male*, 
2s. 24, and of adult reinules .30. 47 : of males, above Iburtoeri 
and under eiglitcen, 8.95, and wf females 10. G7 : and of 
male children under fourteen, J2.21, ami females, 9.46. 

V/c present the next table a.-? it '^tand-, wiib the omis- 
sion «d only two of lh« coliimn-i, because it presents within 
a small .-pace, a complete view of the principal branches of 
the business of colton-W'orking, and of the sex, a‘>j*, and 
iiclual earnings of all the mu ions descrip’ions of opci alive& 
by whom they are caincd on. It is founded, like the other 
tables nlvcady noticed, upon the returns from the 151 
milb->- — 



From subsequent tables, however, it appears that the net 
earnings, both in these and irt the' otl^r btanch^s of the 
manufacture, Vary considerably at mills, or in dif- 

ferent neighbourhoods.* For mktaooe, tb^ are per week ol' 
69 hours, in denning and spreading at Tintwistle, Glos-op,. 
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&c., (wherft none but atlults are employed in this depart- 
ment) so high as 2G7.G9 pence ; at Stockport and Heaton 
Morris, 174.14 ; at Manchester, 84.68 ; and at Warrington, 
so low as 67.27. Tn throstle spinning they are at Ducken- 
lield and Slaylev Undge 108.07 pence; at Manchester, 93.6 7; 
and at Warnni'toii onl) .08.02. In roller covering they lu’c 
176.50 ill Oldham; 115.87 at Manchester ; and only 

SO. 18 at Glossop, See. But the total average 

again, tluag’h still varying somewhat, is not marked by 
m'arly tin' same degree of inequality ; being at Hyde, Brin- 
nmglen, See., 13G.28 pence ; at Stockport and Heaton 
Noni^, l.TJ.{)2 ; at Duckenfiold and Stajley Bridge, 127. 3'J ; 
at Oldham, 127.09 ; at Manchester and its immediate 
ncighhouvhood, 122.04 ; at TintAvistle, Glossop, S:,e., 
120.8'); III Bolton, 111.50; and at Warrington, 108.79. 

It seems, at first ^ight, not very easy to account ioiv-two 
facts l^hieli these statements establish ; the first, that the 
earnings e(' the same description of oi»eratives diller so con- 
sulerablv m places at no great distance from each other ; 
and tlie .second, that the rate of earnings m different 
braiu-lies at one place hears so varung^a ])ro]M)rtiun to its 
rate at another place. The two facts, indeed, to a certain 
extent, explain each other. If we compare, for inslaiiee, 
tlie earnings of llie operatives at Duckeulield with those 
at Oldliam, although we find tlial the jack frame tenters, 
the hobbin-lVamt' tenters, the overlookers of mules, the 
sciuengeis, the ihroslle-.spmncrs, and the w'oa\ers, make 
most at ilie ll)nncr place, wdiile ihos-e engagi'd m cleaning 
and spreading, I’ e cardcis, the drawing-tenters, the niiile- 
spinner.s, the jiieceis, tlio o\erlookors of ihro.stles, thi' o\er“ 
]()ukc).> of looms, llu' aarpc'i's, the drewser.s, the reeler.s, ilie 
roller-coverers, and Ilie engineers, mechanics, and firemen, 
appear to lie be.sl paid at the latter, yet the total a\er.ig(‘ 
turns oul to l)e mm) iiearl} the same at both places; being, 
as already mentione<l, 127. 3!) jiciice at Ducki'iifield, and 
T27.(i‘) pence at Oldham. T\ow in this wa} it prohahly 
happens that, taking the gains of all the momhers of Ins 
familv together, — of himself, hi.s wife, and hi.s children, — an 
operative in a coKuii factor) wdl m gcner.il find him 
self iinadi in the same circumstances at the one pl..ce 
as at the other. Tlie uiaUer is regulated by a ))un( iple of 
compel! 'ation, winch, nolwillislaiiduig the ine(|uahties of the 
separate iti'ins, produce-, a unifovnni) of k'suIi, that sulU- 
Cicntl) satisfies the natural tendeuc) of wages to sclth‘ at 
the same levcd in the .same district and the .same business. 

But the question still recurs, liow hajipens it tliat the rn 
equality in the scpaiato items is produced; that of two de- 
seri])lions'of operatives, for example, the a\erage net aecdvly 
eainiiigsof the one should he higher at Diickeiifield, and 
those of tlie other liigher at Old h -nil ? The ])reseut tables 
do notenahle us to refer to all the particulars iiece‘-var> for 
the cxplan.ation of this circumslai'ce ; but it would pro- 
bably be found that it has at k^ast snmeihing to do with the 
proportions in wdiich the different classes of ojK'ralnes 
children and adults, male^ and females — are emj)]oM*d in 
the same process at the different mills. Thus, when we 
find that tbe a^erage weekly earnings of p.ecers are 74.0.J 
pence at Oldham, and only (iG.li l at Duckenficld, we nuv) 
infer that a larger proportion of lemales and childien i.s 
emphned in tins jiarticular piocess at lhi‘ latter place Ilian 
at the former; and on tli<* contiary, when we find lliat liie 
average earnings of weave r-) are at Oldham only 1285] 
pence, while at Duckenlitld they are i.2.5.17, we may infer 
that, in this branch, the proportion of these inlerior ojM'ra- 
li\('s is greater at the former place than at the hitler. Tin* 
table.s, however, as we have said, do not (unnsh us with the 
means of conffriiiing tlieso inferences. 

There is, however, another cau.se, not generally attended 
to, which enters largely into the production of the iiie(|uali- 
ties in (juesliou ; and the consideration of this pxirlieiilar 
lead.s Us hack to Mr. Cowbell's preface, the most cm urns and 
important part of which is occupied in its illustration. 

■* ‘ Improvements in machinery in all that regards cotton’ 
wmking,' Mr. Cowell remarks, ‘are not stationary for a 
single moment. The machinery wliicli to-day is the most 
pel led, becomes, to-morro\v, second-rate, and very soon 
third rale. The cotton, in its progress from the hands of 
the purler of the null, who unpacks the bale which comes 
from the mei chant, to those of the overlooker of the null 
who receives it from the spinner in the state of twist or 
yarn (and w hich is the first shape in which it becomes once 
mor^a marketable comniodit) ) goes through a number of 
proc^bes which it would be difficult to enumerate, and im- 


possible to descrilic. Each of them has its peculiar system 
of machinery, and an imnrovcmcnt in that appropriated to 
any one of them affects airectly the wages of labour in the 
process itself, and indirectly those in other correlate pro- 
(.esscs.* 

The writer then slates the following to bo the principle 
upon which wages, or earnings, in cotton-W'orking 
depend ‘ When the quantity of work executed by an 
operative in a given time is increased in consequence of an 
improvement in the machine on wdiicli he works, his remu- 
neration ]jrr hour increases, his remuneration per pound of 
icoru (fo/n\ decreases.’ 

This imqiosiliim would, porhiips, have been more cor- 
rectly enunciated as of fact than as a principle ; for the in- 
crease of the operative’s remuneration ])rr hour when an 
improvement is made in the in achme on w Inch he works, 
alliiough it may he what hitherto has aetually and con- 
stant!) taken place, does not seem to tlovv as a necessary 
consequence from the circumstances of the case. Eor any- 
thing that apjicars, the effect might be different ; the earn- 
lng•^of the workman, in a given tune, might remain sta- 
tionary notwithstanding the imjwovement of the machinery, 
or the) might even be conceived to fall oif. 

Tlie fact, however, that the) have increased is completely 
made out 1)V the calculations, into which l\Ir. Cowell has 
ciilered. It would even seem that what is here called the 
pi inciple upon winch wages or cal■UlMg^ dcjicnd has been 
ado})led, and is always observed, at. Ibe rule in fixing a list 
of prices, that is of Ibe rale.s according to wliich the work 
man IS to he paid. ‘lo illii^lralc,' says Mr. Caiwell, ‘the 
elle( ( which all iiiiprov tMiieiil in niacbinerv ])rodiices on earn- 
ings, I will take an instance fiom the spuiiung departnieiit. 
Il will hold good, lor every other depart- 

ment. 3’lie spinner is tlie leading and most important 
operative in cotton working, lie n Die one for whom every 
]>iehnunarv ])roccsv (called ‘ the jii ejiaratioii,’ and consist- 
ing ol raiding, £vc. ^cc. SwC. i.s ])er]onncd. So much 

weight of prejKired cotton is dtdi\ered to lunqand he has to 
reluin, liy a certain time, in li'Ui of it, a gneii weight of twist 
(*r)arnofa certain degree of lIncne'S, and he is paid so 
n uch]ier iionnd foreverv pound that he so returns. If his 
W(*ik is defective in qinditv, tbo])enall) l.ills on him; ifh'ss 
in (lu.u.tit) than the imninuim fixi‘d lor a uivcn tune, he is 
dl.^nussed, and an abler ojH’rative procure*!. The ]n‘oduc- 
tne power (»r Ins siiiiining mncbine n. iiccuratel) meii'-.iired, 
and the rat*' of pay tiir work d*ni(' diM u as(‘s with (tboiigh 
not us) tbe lUTn'asc' of its prodiu tiw* pou. i 

The of of tlie assiation lliat tin* r.ih' of* pav f>rwork 
done doi's not decieasc' o.s, or in tbe saint degiee wiib, the 
inciease {»f Ibe jn-odnctive ])ow('r of the niacbinf', is lonnd 
in tbe publisbc I f calcs or lists ol jmci's ULiiced upon b) the 
masters and men. Of ibesi*, ]\Ir. ('owill lieie j.neslwo, 
lb(‘ om* actually in force .it ]\Jane!iest^ r when In* wrote, 
elated .5th March, 1811, and that winch it laid supeiseded, 
dated 20th March, Isjl). 

l'"roin an ni'.})crlion cd’ llu* first it, appear.s tliat a siiinnci* 
spinning twist of the fineness of 80 b.inks to tlie pound on 
a mule bavnig in)l more than tMG spindles, is paid at the 
late of )V/. fur ever) s() lumks that he liiriis uif; while if he 
.‘‘jiiMs on one having so many as ;j:)G spimlle^, he is paid at 
llu* rate of Ad for Uiniing off* tlie same qnaiitity. But the 
second machine turns off 113 poiui'ls of yarn during the 
same time that the other is emploved in tin mug off only 28 
pounds; r>.ii> liemg to 396 as 28 is to 33. Now 28 poundti at 
dV/. Lines 12f) ])enco ns the einiiings made on the inferior 
macliiiic, v\liile the opeialne on the other earns 132 pence 
by tile 33 pounds for whieh be is paid at tlie rate of 4d. per 
pound, lie llierefore on that fiiianlit) gams Gd. by the im- 
pioved machine, the ma.ster, at, the s.imc time, saving a 
halliumii) upon each of the 33 pounds, or iii other W’ords, 
gaiuiiig IG.V/. on the whole. And the result of the calcula- 
tion W'tiuld he similar if any other case were selected. Uni- 
vi’i-sally, * the whole henciit arising from the inqirovcment,’ 
s:i) s Mr. Cowell, ‘ is divided between the master and the 
operative. Both the profits of the one, and the earnings of 
tile other, are instantaneously increased by it.' 

It IS ndmiUed, however, that in Ihc^ case that has been 
supposed, * the spinner does not appropriate the whole of the 
surplus Gt/. ; that in coascqucnce of the increased magni- 
ludo* of his machine, be requires additional juvenile aid, the 
payment for which is at liis own private cost, and absorbs a 
part of his apparent gain.’ 

The consideration of this objection introduces certain 
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views as lo the general effects proctuced by the application 
of machinery in manufactures, which are of the greatest 
interest and importance. 

It is (luitc true that when the productive power of the 
mule is increased in the ratio of 336 to 396, it becomes 
necessary far the spinner to have a greater nunihcr »}f as- 
sistants or picccra. Tliese are principally bo)s and gills. 
It is e\idcnt, therefore, that the first effect of the improve- 
ment is the substitution of labour, comparatively unskilled, 
for that which is more slvill(3fl. 

If the piocess wore to stop her?, the improvement would 
necessarily be prejudicial l») the moic skilled labourers, or 
the spinners, proi)erly so called. A •■uialler number of them 
would be rcfiuirod to pr-idiice the same (luantily ^f yarn; 
some would Ik* tliruwn out of emproymeiit ; and this state 
of things would orjasiun a !?cncral reduction of vage*-. 

But tlic nnpiovcuient (ortunately operates al^o at the 
same time in anotlier direction, and thereby pro\idcs a 
complete correct i \ 0 for tins e\d. By rediieing the cost of 
produclion, it enables llie manufaetuier lo offer his goods to 
the public ul a lower price than hetore ; this evlenJs their 
consumpliun ; the increased demand takes off an increased 
supply; a larger rjiianlity is manufactured; additional 
mules are set up ; and these require additional spinners. 
In this way all those \vh()in tlie imprmernent- enabling the 
former quantity to bo pioduced by a smaller number of 
hands — has, in the lir'jt inslanc(3 displaced, are re-absorbed, 
and find employment at t lie new mules. 

The entire rc-adju^tineut, therefore, is as follous. The 
number of adult operatnes emplo\ed*is tlie sann* a- liefoie. 
The number id' boys and giils employed is givatL'* th.'U bo- 
forc. The (Mrninus of the adult (qie'atnes aie au'^meut d ; 
and they have tlie additional advantage of more emp’aniiie.M 
being prov ided fill the}oiniger meiuhers of tlieir iaiiiilie> 
At the same time, the public are siijtplicd wiili the 
faetured goods at 1 wer jiriees than liofore. And finallv, 
the profits of the niaiiiilhetuuM- arc aKo inciea'-cd. But iii 
the ease above supposed, the Wild uliieli he gains while the 
operative gams 0'/., is (li*-ln'mted into three iiortion^, onlv 
one of wliiidi finds its \\e.\ into Ins own putdxct. One 
of it goes to lepay the o' tlav tlint has been undeig'Hie in 
the erection of the new inuclnuei y ; another paitis given 
to the jmblu: in the diininutioii of the fornioi piuu' ol tlie 
article; the lemainder onlv is tin* manufacturers leal pro- 
fit. The relative jiropoi tioiis of these thri’c jiarts must vary 
with eiiTUiiistain C'. It is onlv neci.sai v in all cases to the 
success of Ili(‘ operation, that alter tlie dcduetiun of the fird 
(w liudiis of co’.if^i' ol (Iflinite aiiio.uiil),'' till ro should he a 
remainder, how ev er .small, to form lli<‘ ‘ceoiil and tlielhiid. 

Siudi Is llie benefit dilfuscd in all diiecli'ins b\ an iiii- 
proveiiient in niudiiiicr}, Siudi an inij>K'\onient i.'«. in 
truth, essentially a boon eonfern'd on mankind of the same 
nature as would he a moie geiieralh pler.lilnl suppl\ sont 
down (lirectlv fruiii lieavc'i of anv of iho-c l]nn<?s whudi aie 
prized as being among the aeeomnn-dations of human 
cxuLtence. A ciTtani amount of labour has hitherto been 
required to produce a certain (lUiinlitv of some artadc of this 
de.scription. J^\ the application of inaehinerv , or the im- 
provement of that already in use, flie same quantity ol 
labour is enaliled to ]iroduee twice as mueh of the article as 
before. Is not the world the richer on this aceoiiiil ^ Is 
not the general advantage that is gained the same, at least 
in its first effect a-, would follow from smdi an alteialioii of 
the laws of nature as should cauise tlie additional supply lo 
be showered down upon us from the clouds? 

In its whole operation llu’ iiuiiroved machinery is far the 
greater blessing of tlu* two. The shower from heaven 
would only di-plaee liiiniaii labour; the improvement in 
machinery, as we have seen, provides for the re-ab^orption 
of all the lahoui it disiihiees. In the cotton mamifaeture it 
has at least hitherto eoii.^laiitly done so. Mr. Cowell, in- 
deed, admits that “ if an) che(dv were given to the cotton 
maim fuel lire, nay, if its continual expansion shall not prove 
sufficiently great to rc ahjorb those adults whom it is coii- 
tinuall) easting out, then the improvements in machinery 
might be said to have a tendency to lower wages ; ’ and 
“ could w'e suppose,” ho adds, “ that macliniery were sud- 
denly to reach a degree of jierfcction which dispensed alto- 
gether with adult labour, while no greater number of udo- 
leaccnts and cliildrcu than are at present cmplo}ed would 
be required for turning off the quantity of work now exe- 
cuted, it is clear that the adults would bo forced to compet a 
with children in the labour market, and that their earnings 


would bo regulated by those of children.” Nothing of this 
kind, however, has yet taken place, or in the nauuc of 
things can be expecte*d to take place, “ ForUinatcU /' ))p>. 
ceeds the writer, “ for the State of society in the colt *n dis- 
tricts of England, the improvements in mnehinery are gia- 
d mil, or at any rate, brought very gr.i(ln.ill> inh' gnunl 
use. Hence the fall in the piice of tlie maiuil'.K Pn-"] 
article is gradual, and the extension of llie d( iiie; d fir ii 
arising from the «lecreaiC of price, bringing it c.mtir.mdly 
within the range of the means of greater nuinbers of coi:- 
suiners is likewise grivlual, and keeps up the di'inaud f a- 
adult laboqr, and thus counteracts the effect of the improve- 
nienlrt of inacliineiy which operate to displace it. Hence 
no diminution of eaitnngs for adulU has thus far arisen.’ 

In order to meet directly the ohji clion taken to the (esti- 
mate of (lie spinner's increa-icd g.nys on the ground that 
h(‘ •has to employ a^id pa) a greater nunihcr of a^istant.s 
when the productive power of his mule is increased, Mr. 
(.'oAell goes into a minute eMuniiintioa of a variety of 
cases v^ Inch aflbid tlie means of comparing tlie condition 
of tin? ojieiativc ^befoie such a (drmgc, with his condition 
subsequent lo it. Of the.->e it will lu; ^'afia'ient to give the 
fiillowing. It is admitted that, to a ccriaui e'^itent, the ob- 
jection IS roundel in foct. In the c ise '-upposed above, the 
sjunnerwill not appiopinte the whole (d‘ the additional Gd, 
wlhcli ho n'cei^’C', in a given lime, on excliangmg a mule of 
the power of 316 for one of the powia of 39(1; but it is 
asserted that his net earnings will stdl be niiich increased. 

“ In the }ear lb3'J,” says Mr. Co', ell, “ in two fine .spin- 
nuig-mills at Manelie.sler, which 1 lu cd not name, and 
while I was in the town, a spinner could piodiice 16 p mnds 
of )nrn of the fincuiess of guo hanks to the pound, from 
mules of the productive fertility ol Uit) to 3 -M, working 
tliein CO ho'urs ; and tlie (prantiiy that he tiniK'd off in CO 
hours more frequeiitl) exceeded 16 |voiinds th m fell short 
of it. These veiy mules wcie being replaced by oiheis of 
double power while 1 was at iM.inchester. Let us examine 
the effect on the s\iinnor s canungs. In the cailv part of 
liL'^t y(‘ar, he produced IG p^'unds of yarn of luiniher ‘JiiO, 
fioiii mule, of tlio pow’cr of 390 to .'h.M spindles. Cuiisull- 
nig the li^l of prices, 1 perceive th.it in Mav he vv'as paid 
3v. ( fl. a pound ; this gives o I.?, for his gross receipts <aU of 
vvhii h he had to pay (I will pat the ainounl hi ’h) Ihi 
as<i>tant'« Tin-, h aves him with -lls\ eariiing.>. IIi^ iiiiile.s 
liave ll. 'MI- piodiietive fertility doubled ; lliev aie conveitcd 
into ones (.il the iiovver of 6-ls. He is now paid j'/. a 
pvUind iii'stcad of ‘b*. (a/.; hut he pro luces pounds cL 
varii of tin* fimniess of 291) b:uik'> to tbojioun 1 in (*9 hours. 
Ills gro>ss it'*eipts a:e imniediatclv rai.^ed to r7<^. ^Ifl. I will 
now admit that lie ref[iui es //ff assistants to lielp liiiii, ami, 
averaging their co«.t at .’»v. a piece, their labour will co^l liim 
25.V., and to avoid all cavil, 1 will add 2v. extra. Then, de- 
‘lucting 2r.v. from lus gio-s rcceqits, there remain.s a sum of 
oCv. •!(/. for lus net earnings I'or (i‘J hours w'ork, instead of 

1 1 N." 

It IS added in a note that, from inffu-mation since received 
of the actual weiknig of a pair of mules spinning No. 200, 
andcarrving 3ii0 spimlles each mule, the amount of the 
*‘p:iiner's ailditioual earning^;, in conscf|iionce of the im- 
piov\in(’nf, appears to have been uiiderraled in the above 
calculation. 

AVe (juite agree with the writer in considering it of the 
iilinost uiiportauco that tliese facts and rrasoniugs should 
he made gcnernllv known among our maiiut'acturmg popu- 
lation, and we gladdy lend our aid m their ditlusion. “ 'fhe 
muconcepnoiis, ’ savs Mr. ('owell, ‘‘ as to the real effect of 
machmeiy on the piu;o of labour which tho operative* 
enterlain are the causes of luiii outs and strikes ; they pro- 
dme rankling discontent towards their masters, -and 1 re- 
gret that 1 have not Inid the cpportunity of giving them a 
fuller exposure. ... If these considerations should induce , 
operatives to hesitate before they comlnnc and turn out 
against new maeliinorv, before they again cabal for shorten- 
ing tho hours of work, in order to countei-act the (fancied) 
in|urious etVeci upon wages of improvements in machiuer)*, 
aiid lead them to neglect the instances of those who urge 
them “ lo strike for eight hours' work, and twelve houi*d* 
earnings” (and this is the advice they have lately received) 
my purpose will bo answered. Tlw) generality of the ope- 
ratives m cotton-working are well-meaning, respectable, 
slu-ewd, and sensible ; and 1 believe that if the real effect 
of machinery in. augmenting the actual Tat<^ of their earn- 
ings, and in enabling a greater number of persons to benefit 
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by the aujifmentod rate, could be fairly set before them, and 
rendered familiar to their minds, it would have a most bene- 
ficial effect upon their actions as members of society." 

The remainder of the Preface is chiefly devoted to tha 
‘Consideration of the clifierences that appear to exist between 
the rates of \vafr<‘s and earninjjfs in the (sotton -manufacture 
both in different parts of England, and in England generally 
as compared \wtli other enuntnes. But on these dillicult 
points Mr. ('owcll acknowledges his jimhdily to throw any 
well-del'ijied and general light from the inquiries he was 
ennbled to make during the few weeks he was engaged in 
invest ig.itiiig the subject, although ho thinks that tho re- 
turns he ohuiined from the lol mills, if btrielly analyzed, 
exhibiting as they do the proportions which infant, adoles- 
eeiit, and adult labour hear to one another in each, might 
afford tho means of determining tho limits within which 
the rate of payment for work done yeally ranges in Ihis 
country. He considers it certain however that this rate, 
after all rei]uisite corrections, would still bo found to differ 
fioni(‘wliat in difforcnt parts of the cotton district. As for 
tho various slatomcnts that have been produeinl \uth the 
object of exhibiting a comparison between tho late of wages 
in England and the rate in different parts of the eonlinent, 
he regards them as nearly worthless, and \\c think shows 
satisfactorily that it is impossible such a comparison can be 
aceiiriilol} made. “ When 1 reflect," he says, “ that I 
was unable, with the utmost care, to form any general and 
well-delinod conclusions concerning the rate of payment for 
work done in the cotton manii fact lire in England, or in 
any distnet, I cannot attnhuti' iiiueli weight to the com- 
parisons which are so confidently instituted re.spectiiig flic 
comparative rate of w^ages in foreign* find English cotton 
working. In cotton w^orking the rates alleged to prevail 
abroad (iiutting out of eonsideiMtioii that they are mwer 
slated W’ith relenmeo to hours, but merely relate to periods 
comparatively vague, such as a day, a week, a montli, a 
year) convey no in format ion of the qiianiii) or (juahty of 
work turned off in a given time, to realize a given sum of 
money. They amount, lu fact, to not lung more than this, 
viz., that since lOf/. is Uss than 2v. so the rule of wage^ in 
France, Belgium, SwiLzerlamk and Germany, is lower tluin 
in England ; and then by etinihunding the ‘ rule of w ages 
with the ‘ payment for W'ork dune,’ ii is asserted or implied 
that tlie rate of jiaymont for w'ork done is likewise lowTr 
abroad than at lioiiio." Add to tliis, that m all tiiese «‘sli- 
niates the cai)ahilitie.s of the machinery, and tlie proportion-, 
in W'liieh the laliour of adults, of adolescents, and of chihlreii, 
is employed in the differcmt iiiaiiufaetorie.s, eireuiiistunees 
which, as we have seen, affect so niaterialls the rates both 
of wages and of eainiiigs in England, are of necessity alto- 
gether neglected. In short, the staU rnenl is founded iijion 
a mere fragment of the ease. By a judiciuns selection of 
particular cases, it would probably he equally easy to slnnv 
either that wages were higher, or that they were lower in 
England than elsewhere, according as it .sinleil the purpose j 
of the jierson making the iMiiipanson. 

We shall conclude our abstract of this interesting disqui- 
sition by noticing some of tlu’ observations it contains on 
till' projiorlioiis m wdiich the two sexes apjiear to be em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture. 

According to the calculation already gnen, it appears 
that of the whole number of operatives enqdoved in eotlon 
factories in England, the males under eighteen amouia to 
42,7^5, and the females under the same age only to 
40,.'3i2. 

It has been ascertained, Mr. Cow'ell remarks, that instead 
•of the labour of males up to the age of eighteen eo.-tmg mure 
money than that of feoiale.-. iij) to that age, the case is jire 
cisely the reverse, “ The value ul the labour of a feiiidle j 
up to that ago is greater than that of a male, for their I 
strength and activity is as great as is requisite for the work 
to he performed, anil they are inm-e docile and uhedient. It 
conseijuently costs more. ' It is also to he remembered 
that “ the superior dmnand upon females as domestic 
sev\antr, to that upon males in early life.'w^ill account in part 
foi thoir ohlaiinng higher wages m factories than males 
during that period." 

Up to a certain age (somewhere between nineteen and 
twenty-two for both sexes) the earnings of pperativeB in fac- 
^ries, Mr. Cowell conceives, keep pace with their age. That 
is to say, in general all those of the same age an^ sex earn 
alK)ut the same amount. By the age of nineteen or twen^ i 
the operative “ has passed through all the successive stt^ges. 


and acquired all the elements of future skill. Accident 
then determines bis future destiny arid earnings." 

“ The principle," the writer continues, “ which subsequently 
dcicrmines the differences of earnings realisable by adult 
males and females in cotton working, (us far as the state of 
things in the Lancashire district is concerned,) is, not that 
female labour costs less money than male labour, and that the 
master always takes it vi cnnsrqHmce^ but is this, viz., that 
adult males are fit for even/ species of occupation in fac- 
tories requiring adults, while adult females are only fit for 
snnte occupations and not othfci:^ in factories. Thus, a 
'voninn can spin, and many do, hut she is not so capable of 
managing two mules as a man is ; and consequently spin- 
ning by females has been on the decrease in the Lnneasniro 
district." A change in machinery, however, it is added, 
might bring them hack to this occupation lu-inorrow. Foi* 
all occupations, on the other hand, in which males and fe- 
males are erpially capable of engaging, there is o surplus 
of female labourers; and this surplus would he still greater 
were it not controlled by marriiige, which, by confining fo- 
males to their own houses, takes them out of the labour 
market. The greatest field for the emidoymcnt of adult 
lemales, and that upon wdiich the mass of them arc thrown, 
IS that of the pow'cr-loom w'oaving depai-tmeiit for coarse 
goods; and the earnings of the f«*m:iles in general seemed 
to Mr. Cowell to be regulated by those jirevulent in this 
de]>artnient, which never mount higher than Ifis. a week. 

Mr. C-owell, ill conclusion, ex])resses himself anxious that 
his ohservatiuns should be understood as apjffyiiig solely to 
W'lial lie saw himsell“*in the L.uic.i.sliire district. " I would 
. not venture," he says, “ to liazaid any opinion coiiccriiing 
I a dilh‘rcnl state of t hums, as in Seollaiid, Brest on, Helper, 

1 or t'lsowhere. 1 should expect, d y/nu/v, that in Scotland 
females wen* more extensively employed lu cotton-working 
[ than males, judging from what 1 uiuler..land to be die aver- 
age quality of work done there in siiiiiiiiiig, and the quality 
j of the goods woven, hut 1 should nol be surprised at finding 
1 such an expectation erroneous. Th(‘ counts spun in Sot- 
' kind are of a higher average, 1 n idorstand, than those spun 
111 England, thougli they do not aj)prM'U‘1i tliere to the finest 
M.iiich(*>,ti r spinning : hence I should infer that the aver- 
age o! their maeliineiv wn-, intei i.icdiule helwei ii that used 
loi ‘ et.aise’ and that Usi'il lor “ fin** spinning." If so, 
the s])iniier need not ])osst‘ss tlu' tibysKuil strength of a 
Lam aslni(‘ ruar^r s])iniior, nor tlie sttMdy and perfect skill 
of a Mamdiester ft nr stunner, hence 1 should infer that 
I women were more in demand a^^ spniiieis in Scotland than 
in Lancashire.'' This eoiip'cl ure, it may be renienibercd, 
lias been venfieil bv the returns b inning the foundation of 
Dr. Mitelieli’o Tabli*s, from which it apticars that iii the 
cotton factories ol' Glasgow and tlie ncighlioiirliood the fe- 
males are to the male.s as 100 to lOO. If may, however, be 
douhti'd if (Miller J^i. Mitchell or ]Mr. ( 'owell has assigned 
the lad to its true cau->e. d'he aiillior ol the tract entitled 
‘ Trades I’nioii-. and Strike's' accviunls for it in away dif- 
feieiil Ironi botli. Jt is explained, he (onc(M\('s, by the 
effects of llu' Coltvin-Spinners' Lnion in Scutland, and the 
greate'r \ loleiice and ierocity w hieh the Sejttish workmen 
li.'ive fila)\vn in iIumi- strikes Ilian the l.am a dnre ])eople, in 
(•()iise(jueiic.c of w Inch the iiiaiiufacturer.s in Scotlaml have 
had macdnni's made (’xpiessly lor women, and have used all 
their endeavours to eairy on business without the assistance 
ol men. 

AVe liavci now finished our review of wliat may be called, 
by way of distinelion, the Arillnnotical Statistics of the 
British (Jottoii Manufactun;. The moral statistics of 
the suhpjc.t — eniliraeing, among other matters, the state 
of education among tlie ojieratives, and the policy of 
any legislative interference with the hours of labour^ 
W'e cannot now enter iqioii. 'J'his great and most im- 
portant biuiieli of the investigation, indeed, would be most 
conveniently treated in tlie form of an inquiry into the 
condition of our manufacturing population generally; and 
lu that form we may probably take it up on a future occa- 
sion. 'Jffic various re})orts of the factory coinmissionera and 
inspectors furnish amide materials for such a survey ; but 
extending as they do to many thousands of pages, it would 
be no easy task to reduce the vast moss of information sup- 
plied by these voluminous and undigested documents to an 
orderly arrangement, and to present an abstract of it within 
any reasonable compass. The value of these reports, how- 
ever, as tlirowing a Hood of light u])on, by far, the most in- 
teresting questiom that belong to the domestic politics of 
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the timea in which we live, oan acarcely be overrated ; and 
we wish that what ia inuat material in them were ^ven to 
the publio in a more popular and acceasiblo form. Com- 
pai'ed with the phenomena attending the rapid extension 
of our manufacturing industry, all the other subjects of poli- 
tical speculation connected with those kingdoms dwindle 
into insigmllcancc. Mr. Rickards, the inspector of the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire district, in a report addressed to 
Lord Duncannon, and lately published, has drawn in a few 
words u striking picture of the dangers threatened by that 
plethora of our social system which has been thus induced, 
unless the necessary precautions shall be taken. * In re- 
garding,’ he observes. ‘ the population of what is commonly 
called the principal maiiufacturing^district, we are forcibly 
struck with its vast importance m a national point of view ; 
its condensation within limited spots ; its consecpient means 
of free inlercoinmunicaliuii ; the intelligence, energy, and 
activity of many of its members, with the coarse low habiU 
of the general mass; from the want of sound moral and 
religious education, the slaves of vice, prejudice, and passion ; 
easily excited by factious clamour as to real or supposed 
grievances ; and formidable in all such cases from their 
numerical and united strength ; the bond of union between 
masters and servants feebly knit, and resemhhiig more the 
an imovsity of adverse interests, than the salTitary intluenceof 
the one class, with satistied subordination on the part of the 
other. Such is the apparent slate of the manufacturing 
population of these parts; a population where the vicious 
propensities of the many keep pace with their augmented 
moans of gratification (drunkenness, ft is said, being greatly 
on the increase) ; a population, therefore, peculiarly fitted 
to he the instruments of seditious incendiaries, and whose 
means of organized ussooiation aie too well known to be 
Inghly estimated. Of the state and fircuiiistmices of such 
a people it is of no small impoilance that his Majesty ^ 
Government should be at all times minutely advised; and 
more es|>ecially as the prohahililv ol increased commercial 
inlercoui'fce w'lih the woild at large, particularly with the 
East, justifies our confidence in a great extension of demand 
for tlic inanul'uctures of tlu^se distriet*^, conisenuently, for 
increased number^ of the same description of working halld^, 
and walli them a wider spread and more formidable array of 
those habits and pro peuM ties w Inch may render them ui» 
dangerous on the one hand to the peace of society, as their 
labour on the other inaj, under duo regulation, conduce to 
its advantage.’ 

These observations are of course not to be understood as 
implying that oiir manufacturing popuftiiioii eitlier lias be- 
come, or must become, more dangerous in propuition to the 
increase of its numbers. W e believe the fuel to he, that 
its iiilelligeiice lias made a still greater progress than its 
nuiiiorical amount, and that tlu* manufaeturing pi»pnlatioii 
of 1834, for instance, is much less depraveil and Moleiil 
than that of 1817 or 182-J. Still the mere increase of 
numbers, looked to by itself, must always be regaided as 
in so far an element of danger, so long as there leinauis 
anything \vliatev(*r eonibiislible in the niarj-. — any of tho.'.e 
tendencies which Mr. Rickards describes, and which, it 
will hardly be denied, do still to some extent, whatever it 
may he, characterize the pupnlation in (|ue.-»tiun. In so far 
as they are lU-disnoaed, or are hulile to hv perverted and mis- 
led, their increased numbers certainly make them more 
foi*midablc. 

« Vigilance, however, rather than interference, is licrc, as in 
most other cases, the true part of the (Government. Our 
manufacturing system has now become one of the great 
ibundations of the national wealth ; that ^s to say, nut only 
tlie strength of the empire, hut the bread and the existence 
of millions of our population depend on it. An net of legis- 
lation, or any other cause, which should strike it with either 
total or iMirtial paralysis — which should impair its natural 
energies and capiwnties of life and expansion — would derange 
the whole social economy of the country, and, if not by a 
sudden catastrophe, would, by a slower but equally sure 
blight, arrest and affect with a mortal shock the prosperity 
of all classes among us. Even the best inUmtions must not 
be suffered to intermeddle with such mighty interests as are 
here concerned, unless in the spirit of the deepest caution, 
and under the guidance of the amplest information and the 
clearest views. There are some persons whose hostility is 
particularly directed against the highest pi-ocosses Of the 
cotton manufacture, or who, thinking it a little tiling to de- 
stroy, if such should be the result of their experiments,' what 


they probably regard as merely the botbed shoots super- 
induced upon its natural growth, would begin by rcstialuing 
it in that dii-ection. This descriotion of internieddlorh arc 
perhaps the most nernicious'of all others. * The fine spmmng 
mills,’ remarks Mr. Tufnell, egm commissioners for 

the I^ncashire district, ‘ are, scientifically speakini*, llie 
glory of Manchester. Nothing can exceed the beauty, 
delicacy, and ingenuity of the machinery, the order in which 
it is kept, or the extraordinary results it is capable of pro- 
ducing. I have seen cotton spun in them of llie number 
350; in other words, a pound of cotton is sti’etchcil to the 
incredible length of 294,000 yards, or 167 miles, and is then 
sold for 20 guineas, the original cost of it having been 
It is the only part, too, of the cotton trade in which England 
is absolutely unrivalled, as, with the exception of somo 
attempts that have been made in Fi;ance, no other nation 
carf approach us in Uns department of manufacturing. I’ho 
export of fine yarn is increasing more rapidly than of any 
other description of cotton goods. It is impossible to keep 
the coarse spinmng-mills in the same order as the fine, owing 
to the greater du^t occasioned by the work, and the machinery 
not being u'fjuired of e(^al delicacy. They have, however, 
other pcciihantics which make them at least as worthy of 
attention. For inst ince, there is not unfrequeiilly attached 
to them a department for povver-Iooius, which arc among the 
most extraordinary machines in a lai tory. 1 have stood by 
one of these looms, and minuted its operations w ith a watch, 
when I have seen it weave seventy -two square inches of 
cloth ill a iniiiotc, without any human being attending to it. 
In factories thus furnished the cotton enters in a raw state, 
and comes out as cloth; and of the numerous machines 
through which it has to jiass, including the steam-engiiio 
w Inch moves them all, there is not one that does nut seem 
to demand the utmost stretch of human ingenuity to bring 
it to Its present slate — not one that does not condense in its 
fonnalion the result of at least 100 patents, or that has not 
required iii its invention the united efforts of at least lOO 
minds. Vet this is the manufacture — a manufav^iurc which 
comjinscs the most perfect and beautiful specimens of human 
art, and which employs 15,000,000/. of our capital, and the 
shipping of half the kingdom-— of which the very existence 
is to he compromised by the indulgence of a mistaken phi- 
laiUhiopy .’ 


POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS. 

Thk present Report of a Select Conimitree of the House of 
Comuions on the Police of the Metropolis, is dated 13th 
August, l«3l, ami is the last of a serie.s of similar doim- 
mcijrs, to several of which w’e Iiave already rclerrcd in the 
‘ Couqiaiiioii.' The committee slate that they “ have con- 
sidered themselves re-ap]>ointed to continue and euiupletu 
the imjuiry commenced iii thepievious Session of Parlia- 
ment ; ’ ami in the lulfilmentof thcirduty they have adopted 
the sugg(‘>tu»ns ef former committees, with a view to the 
eompletuui ol an imiuiry which, though not directed to pre- 
ciselv the >,ame t>l))(‘cts, ha^ been c.'.rrieil on at intervals 
during MXtv years. 

The piimi])al conclusion to which the committee have 
come, 1 '' tiiai ol a di c»ued approbation of the new sy stem of 
police. \\ lien we lemember the strong pi ejuil ices winch 
had to be oveicoine in the loriinition of this lorce, and the 
aversion with which it was at first regarded by many, we 
cannot but he satisfied that it is woikmg well, to produce in 
•so short a time so stioiig a reaction in its favour. The great 
majority of the witnesses who appean d before the committee 
expiess their decided conviction of Us usefulness and offih 
ciency. The stale of thing.s under the old system ia 
characterized in the Report : - “ The poliee was roused into 
earnest ueiioii only as some llagrant violation of the public 
peace, or some deep injury to private individuals, impelled 
it into exertion ; and security to persons and property was 
sought to be obtained, not by the activity and wholeaomo 
vigour of a preventive police, which it is a paramount du^ 
of the state to provide, but by resorting from time to Unu^ 
as an occasional increase of the more violent breach^ (2 
the law demanded it, to the highest and ledtiinato pen^ltv 
of that law, in the hope of checking more asperate 
ofl’enders.’’ T^e nuisance of West Snd Fair ^ soya Mr. 
Wray, the Receiver of theMetropoUUtI said one of 

the wituotset examined by the ro- 

cullection of most pemns ; j^ yet it ^tt baldly be credited 
that within seven yeort i» so, oU the Occasion of that fair» 
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people were robhc'l in open day, and females stripped of 
their plothes and tied to gates by the road side, the existing 
police being set nt defuince. In St. Giles, Covent Garden, 
and Holborn, the slreets exhibited on Sunday morning 
scenes of most disgraroful drunkenness and depravity, and 
which the old parochial authorities in vain endeavoured to 
repress. Among the old watchmen it was hardly possible 
to assomhlo a number sutTicient to disperse a regular mob, 
and ill no rase were their ellbrts direc.ted beyond the bound- 
aries of their own parish.” The necessity that existed for 
some alleration in our police system had long been evident ; 
and if, therefore, it can he shown that in the decrease of 
crime, and in the minor hut still important consideration of 
economy, much has been already gained by the new police, 
any objections which may still exist, will not point towards 
the system itself, but t6 such defects as the 'lerv short expe- 
rience of its working has not yet enabled those under whose 
control if is to rectify. 

The first and last years in which the new m'dropolltan 
police was in complete operation, were 18.11 and The 

following table presents a comparative view of ihc number 
<if persons apprehended for otlences in the metropolis in 
these two j cars : — 


Crimes. 1S31. 

Common assaults [ 1,126 
Common larceny 0,961 
Burglary . . 133 

Larceny in dwelling j ^ 
houses 




r.T 
‘ 1 <‘n1. 

5.121 

1,693 . . 

50 

7,862 

899 . . 

13 

• 194 

. . 29 

2 ‘2 

l 

UJ5 

* . 071 

77 


From this .slatement it appears, as the committee remark, 
“ that the more violent offences have already decreased, 
while the detection of the lighter offences has increased, 
which is precisely what was to he expected from a good 
system of preventive police. It is to be ohscr\(id that, with 
reference to burglary and stealing from dwelling-houses, 
inasmuch as more preparation and more time is rcfjinrcd for 
the perpetration of these offenc<*s, the parties attempling 
them arc more likely to be of that class known to the police, 
who would therefore observe and ])rogressi\ely impede their 
operations. In other words, a good preventive police may 
direclly check the commission of such crimes, and the 
number njiprchended would therefore he less : hut the case 
is different as to lighter offeneoSi such as aasuulls, usuiPIn 
committed in the heat of the moment, and common lar- 
cenies, which may he committed by jiersous not prcMonsly 
known to be of bad character, and which can he effected m 
a moment, as by snatching any small article exposed in tlio 
street. It is obvious that it can seldom he in the ])o\\er of 
Ihc police, however vigilant it may be, by diiect means to 
prevent the commis.sion of such offences, and that i1 can 
only operate indirectly in producing this result by increasing 
the chances of detection, and thus bringing the fear of 
punishment to boar more imnuMliaiely upon the minds of 
those who arc disposed to break the hnv.” 

In addition to these consideralioii^, il i-. also to he re- 
marked, that the increase of aiiprehensions for common 
assaults and other minor uflcnces may probably indicate no 
increase in the offences thenT^elves, but only an im reuse in 
the vigilance of the police. The police here appears m the 
light in which it ought ahvavs to he considered, chiefly 
a preventive body, not merely detecting offenders, hut 
opposing serious obstacles to the commission of criiiK'. 
Tliis is attributed to “the plan now s}.stematirall\ esta- 
blished, of maintaining a police in every rcsjiecl the same, 
throughout the tweniv-lbur hours, by which diliiculties are 
presented as well to the planning of the robber} by day as 
to its execution by night.” 

The most obvious advantage in the new system of police — 
indeed that which gives it all its buperiority and eflicicncy — 
is the concentration of its government and control under 
one responsible head or Board of Commissioners. The old 
system was divided into a great number of separate and 
independent jurisdictions, which frequently came into col- 
lision with each other, and frustrated the ends justice. 
The new system has only been gradually coming into 
operation. It has been extended cautiously from a smaller 
to a larger field of operation, as experionco seemed to point 
out its utility. A gentleman whose name is not given, but 
wrho states that for thirty years he has bestowed co^iderable 
attention on the subject of police generally, and who claims 
the merit of having been the original suggester to Lord | 


Sldmouth of the plan which was afterwards adopted by Sir 
Robert Peel, observes, “ Under the old police each separate 
office had, os it were, a separate jurisdiction, and the officers 
of each office .seemed to feel a degree of jealousy towards 
each other, which I think was fiften productive of mischief 
in the attainment of justice or the prevention of crime ; and 
1 am inclined to think that a good deal of that description 
of jealousy has existed up to a very recent period, and that 
it very oflen happens that police oflieers of the old oata- 
hlishmcnt, wdio remain connccti'd with the difforont offices, 
are rather disposed to throw impediments in the wny of the 
success of the new police in the pursuit of a criminal, or the 
discovery of crime, than to render them assistance, and that 
for the obvious reason, lliat jealousies will necessarily exist 
in the exisfeiice of two systems ; those who ha\o been 
longest in the performance of the duties, considenng that 
they know much more than those who have vcceiilly conio 
into similar duties, and being jealous of individuals taking 
from them the credit, which long experience induces them 
to belie\e the} deserve.” On hLMrm asked if such cases had 
come under his own observation, he replies, “ I hav^o seen 
old oflenders brought to the bar of a police ollicc, and known 
old olii(‘ers to be ]U‘esent when those persons were brought 
up as known had characters, as reputed thie\(‘s, and those 
officers have evinced a disinclination to give evidence which 
would have assisted llu‘ new police in relieving the public 
from the imposition of these jiersons.' He afterwards adds, 
“ Until the new police acquire a knowledge of these cha- 
racters, thc} cannot perfonn their duty with that degree of 
strictness and oftect v\ hich the} would do if the} had ac- 
quired a l;no\^ ledge of tlie men with whom tliey had to deal.” 
The lealousy thus stated to exist, however, is alliimed, by 
two magistrates who cm euiijointly examined, to he very 
jnuch on the decline. Mr. Serjeant Ai iibin, whose situa- 
tion as judge at the Old Bailev gi\es him ample oppor- 
tiinit} for forming an opinion, speaks in the most decided 
tone as to the manifest inqirovemont of the new body over 
the old. He is eorroborated by a ninnbcr of magisliMtes, 
who all concur in declaring that the men composing the now 
f('rce are, generally speaking, more active, more hoiK'st, and 
more iiitelligmit than those who composed the old viateh ; 
and that in llien general deportment, and in the clearness 
witli winch the} eoiinmnneale their evidence in eases of 
trial, the superiority is striking, and ol the higlu'^t public 
benefit. 

It appears that one siM’ious deserqit ion of cnincs, that of 
th(‘ eoniiiig <»f base uioiiey, has inert'a^i'd since flu* e^fa- 
hlishmcnl of the iu‘vv ])(>lice, and that oUcnders of this lino 
are aI^()ln()le numerous than Ihe^ w’cre formerly within the 
district over which the jurisdii'tion of tlu* melropolitan jio- 
liee eonnnissioneib (extends. Upon tins lu-ad, liowe\er, il is 
admitted In l\Ir.|Field, an Inspector of the Mint, tluil ‘there 
are many oi the old ollicers who have h(*en in the serMce all 
their lives, who are not awoin* of parliciilai [larts of the of- 
fence,’ it heing a ])ecaihar one, and requiring skill and cam 
in bringing home the charge ; and that the failures of the 
metropolitan police are probably owing to the want of expe- 
rience. We cannot conclude this part of the subject without 
extracting a passage from the evidence which is highly ho- 
nourable to the commissioners, and shows tliat they take an 
enlightened, sound, and judicious vic\v of the nature of their 
duties. Mr. MaMie, one of thc commissioners, being 
asked, “Have }Ou imt reason to suspect that an ohjec- 
tiun i.s taken to vour mode of managing the discovery 
of Mint cases: that you do not afford the facility for de- 
tecting thc oflenders by giving encouragement to their 
proceedings nnliUthey have completed the offence?” re- 
phe.s, “ AVe conceive it is a sounder principle, et^^n of 
pohc(\ to detect crimes in the curliest stage, rather than 
allow parties to go on until tliey com m it a more serious 
or capiUil offence: for although you may perhaps in that 
way got nd of the individuals by ha\ing them hanged, yet 
we think, as soon as tliere is evidence against them for any 
oftcnce, however slight, that they should then bo jirocecdod 
against. By this system we are aware that, in some cases, 
those w'ho arc otherwise known to ho very had offenders 
may escape with less punishment than they deserve, yet we 
do not consider ourselves justified in waiting until they have 
thc opportunity of committing a more serious crime.’ This 
is quite in accordance with the sentiments of thc Committee 
of the House of Commons, which was appointed last year 
to inquire into a system of espionage alleged to exist in the 
management of the new police. In their report, which is 
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printed in tho appendix to that before us, they solemnly 
“ deprecate any approach to the employment of spies, in 
the ordinary acceptance of tho term, as a pracUoo ‘most ab- 
horrent to tiie feelingjs of tho people, and most alien to the 
Bpiiit of lilt* constitution." 

Many complaints were brouf'lit before the committee ro- 
spectin;i; tho increased expense to parishes of the new police, 
as coiiipaied with the old watch. But it is to be observed in 
conijidi in^ the expense of the old watch with that of the new 
police, that many of the pariahes now enjoying the services of 
the latter force were previously only partially watched, and 
many others were not watched at all. A return which was 
ordered to be printed by the House of Commons in 183d, of 
the expense of the nightly watch fertile }ear preceding the 
establishment of the metropolitan police, clislingnishes those 
parishes l hat were but partially watched mid those not watched 
at all. Another return shows the amount levied in 18.31, 
on all and each of the pariNlies for the maintenance of tho 
metropolitan police. Tlic average increase of the amount 
so levied is found to he twenty-one pci* cent, above the ex- 
pense for the old v'Litch in those parishes that were wholly 
wutclied. Twci)t}-one percent., therefore, deducted from 
the amount now levied for the police on the parishes which 
were formerly partially watched, or not watched at all, will 
give the Mini uhicli the old watch would have cost in these 
])arishos, if maintained at the same rate as it was in those 
that wi'i'c wholly watched ; and if wc deduct from that sum 
so niiicli as was oxpeiuk d in the places paitialU v. ulclied, 
w'o shall have the addition to he niiide on account of the 
new police to the total amount expended by the ininslics fur 
ihe old watch. The account will then stand thus. — 

Amount now le\ied for tlfe police from tho 

parishes within the district . X* 20G,885 1.5 8 

V- 

Ainount of expenditure fur the old waUh, 
including the climate lor pan*>hcs 
whu’h had no uatch, or oiil) a partial 
^oiu* , . . 2 10 

Esliiiitited amount of increased cluugo to 
tlie ]):iri‘dies for the poliee prcMoiis to 
the jiarhaiiiciitai’v grant, in 1833, of 
GU.OUO/. . . 4.1,4 IG 12 10 


X'.2Ur),b.SS 1.5 8 

This is Colonel Roman's estimate ; and if iho increase of 
c\p(Mi>>'* he no gi eater than it thins apjieais to be, it is jiro- 
lnii>l} much nioie than hal.inced by llie aniounl of ]>ropcU\ 
amimillv sa\ed lliruugh tlie dimiiiulKiii of robbioies and 
buigliii u's. Ml . Cohiuhoun, 111 Ills wuik on the I'uiice of 
the iMclio]>olns, esUiiiates llu* loss arising from the burgla- 
iies, liuhway rohhenes, and small thells, in London alone, 
at the eijonnoiis sum of U'.iO.ODO/. 'I’hc los.ses aii.-iing from 
the .same cause,-, in 18.1.3, ^^ele under 20, (4)0/. Mi. (’oL 
quhoun s estimate is doubtless exaggerated, th.uigh lie 
dc'iiherately adhered to it in suhscituent editions of his woik ; 
and the great im]n’o\ements introduced m the lapM' of thirty 
}earsmust neejssarih he taken iiilo account in deteimimng 
the share of merit in the protection ot propel t> and preven- 
tion of crime to which the new s\steni ina> lay elami. 

Were the muious police establishments of the metropolis 
all put under one directing and controlling authoiily, the 
saving which w imld there!)) be eflecLed would coiisidciahl) 
diminish the exiicnse to which the jiublic is at jnesent sub- 
jected for the maintenance of these se^eral bodies. For 
instance, the city of London has a distinct police establish- 
ment of Its own. This establishment 4ras been reecnlly 
very much uniuovcd ; and Mr. Woodthorpe, the town-clerk 
of the corporation, gave m the following account of its 
expense : — 

Tho day ]>olice for the year 1832 cost . X.9,OOG 2 G 
The nightly w*atch for tho )ear 1831 cost» 3G,201 2 7 


£.45,207 5 1 

The commissioners propose to execute the same duties 
for the sum of 2-1,050/., thus ellecting a saving of upwards 
of 20,000/. ‘ 

The mode in wliicli pavislies aro rated for the support 
of the New Police, has been much misunderstood, wd vras 
u fertile topic of complaint on the part of many of tbe wit- 
nesses examined. It is thus explained by the Committee : 
‘ Tho sum contributed by each parish towaids the expenses 


of the police, or the p^ce-rale, is founded on the assessment 
of each parish to ibp couaty-rate, and is calculated so aa 
not to exceed 8rf. ia tho- pound upon the last county assess- 
mont. But the sum thus, calculated is paid out of the poor- 
rate, which is founded in mostpanshes on arbitrary \ abla- 
tions of property, varying in different paribhes of the bamo 
county ; and it frequently happens that a sum, only equal 
to 8fl in Ihe pound in tho county assessment, will retjuire 
lOe/. or Iff. in the pound upon the parish valuation, which 
governs the payment of the poor- rate.^ Hence, as will bo 
seen by the evidence, many of the parishes have biippusecl, 
looking only at their own valuation, that the sum demanded 
for the police is beyond tbc maximum rate of 8d. allowed by 
law.' The difl'erent rules observed in different parishes for 
determining what property is to be rated to the respective 
lupds of the paribh and tho county, and how' it is to be rated, 
certainly produce much confusion and irregularity, and the 
matter calls for tlie interference of the legislature. Disputes 
arising from this source already interfere seriously with the 
efiicu-ncy of the piiho.e system. It appears from the new'S- 
papers that flio, lefusal of the oversLtrs of one parish to 
collect the police rale has lately led to the withdrawal of the 
police ami the shutting up of the statinn-hoose. ‘As tlio 
niattiM* now stands,’ ‘.ays Mr. Wra\, in his evidence before 
Ur (omniittee, ‘it is cxtiemcly incoiuciiieiit. There is a 
Coll ‘-uh* ruble power under the act of Failiament of le%yingby 
d:.stic-'.> upon the goods and chattel? of the overseers, or of 
the perMiiLs that belong to the scleit vestries, but it is a sort 
of power that alnio&t deleatsitself, and can seldom be carried 
into effect. We have upon one occasion proceeded against 
ovLibeers, and rec^Jived the money ; but it seems a great 
liaid'ihip that those persons who often have not the money 
under their control, should be nrade personally liable for that . 
which IS not, in point of fact, their fault, frequently arising 
from disputes in the parisli. We have a right to take pos- 
se-.aion of the goods -and chattels of any member of the 
select ^e^trv, but it is a sort of remedy that we could not 
make use oi', without creating a feeling of its being an act of 
great oppression.' 

(-’omplamts were also brought against the New Police 
Force bv various witnesses, on account of the reluctance 
of I lie men to interfere in cases of disturbance and dis- 
ortlerly conduct in public-houses, not involving the com- 
mit ion of any cniiimal offence, and in cases of assault 
wfiere the act has not been witnessed by the constable, or 
the part) as-aulted does not hear visible marks of tlie ag- 
giessioii. ‘Many persons,’ obseive the Committee, ‘have 
assumed, ami tliat assumption luis been countcnaiiicd by 
the report of the Select Committee of 1822, that a good policc 
could only be attained at the expense of the liberty of tho 
subjeet, and that it nece^Raril) involved Bome aibitrary 
principle, opposi'd to llie free constitution of this country. 
In the wonls of that report, it was ‘ difficult to reconcile an 
effective sv.-tem of police with that perfect freedom of action 
and exeiiij)tion from mlcHercnce winch are the great privi- 
log(‘s and ble-sir.i:^ of .society m this country. A full consi- 
deration of the evidence now presented to the House will 
dispel tins a]>prelieiiMun ; ami looking at the establishment 
as a whole, ii iqipcar-. to vour Committee that the metrop^ 
Ilian police bus luq)o^L•d no restraint, cither upon public 
bodies or individuals, which is not cnirrely consistent with 
the tullcst practical exercise ot every civi\ privilege, and 
VMlh the most unrest laiiied iiileicourse of private society.' 

The l</Uo\vnig is a list of the different police establishments 
which still exist in the metropolis, in addition to the New* 
Police: — - 

Bow Street, including llie Horse Patrol. 
MailboroLigh Street. 

II at to 11 Garden. 

Worship Street. • 

Lambetli Street. 

High Street, Murylebone. 
f^iieeii Square. 

Union Hall. ' ” 

[ Thames Police. ’ 

City of London Police/ ' V 

‘ The Committee do not. speak. p^tlyely Wh r^spe 
the benedt likely to ho derived unipn of an 

bodies under ono controlling bead ; huH^hsty spealr d * 
in regori to a few of .vod in 

ther ipvestigation *tid -^conni^iSani , Tbo .-Fiim' 
raittee of^l 798, when twortihg on the eatoeus 
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ofcertiiin branches of police, say, ‘It would be unfbftuTidte, 
indeed, if any local jealousies^ founded upon no just fjrounds, 
though entertained by very honourable minds, should con- 
tinue to deprive c^cn the inhabitants of the city itself, as well 
as those of the rest t)f tbe metropolis, of that security which 
a more pern) a lien t attend. ine.e, and aperfect intercommunity 
of juribdictMn in criminal matters, between magistrates in 
every part of the metrupalis and of the four adjoining coun- 
ties, rould not fail to produce.’ The C(<mmittee, therefort', 
for the purpose f>f ensuring that pysleni of subordination and 
discipline wliieh mainly dt'pends upon obedience to a single 
and responsible supcnnlfiuling authority, nnd without which 
the metropolitan police can never he completely effectn.il, 
propose that llu* immeiliate general control over the c.iust.i- 
bulary force should he vi sled in the (.’ommisBioners. These 
gentlemen diuolo their entire time tc^ tbe performanec* of 
their duties. Acting immediately under tlie IIt»m(' Secre- 
fai*} of Slate, their business is to supenntend, in tlie larger 
.sense of tin' word, all the movements of the hod} under tludr 
control, to guide its operations, to prmide for, the security 
of the citi/' iis, to attend to its limuinal MctaiK— m fact, 
to he respoutsihle for nil that conies within tlieir depart- 
inont : the} are Tnioister'. of j) dice, in \estmg them with 
their e\tensivo po^vu's, it is not jirnpnsed to rurliul hv law 
the jiowers v. ln<'h the maL'isiratt's of the sevi'ral police* 
ofJjces jiossi'ss as justices ol tlie ])('ace, or to (lefipe the 
exact liouud ines hy winch the ]»ower of the j*ohce (.’ommis- 
sioiK'i’s is to he separated from iliat t if tlie police m.iipstrates. 
It is thought that through th(' inler\enttou of the Secietar} 
of State, an understanding could be come to, snilicicnt for ail 
practnvil ])urposns, by virtue of v. Inch “the general control 
over the C(>nstahiilar>' force may he reserved to those who 
are rxf luVsively re^tionsihle for its order, good conduct, and 
efficiency, as ii disciplined body. l\Ianv cmU ore jirovod to 
result from the distincr nnd separate jiiiisdiclious of the 
police forces. In Noa ember, I s.To, wdieii (lie king inleTidod 
to go into the city, and great and general disturliuiice toidv 
place in many parts of Lauidon in the c\ening, tlu* mdr po- 
Ilian police prevented any asseniblage of persoin w itlun (heir 
district; and when, in the niglit, nil tli it w'ere attempting t** 
rommi!. breaches of tbe peaci* w’ore drn on up th(* St’nnd, 
they assemhleil he} end Templo Ihir, irhithcr lh<‘ pitjiat 
not Jrlhfr (firm. ’l\Ir. >davue thinks that that not 
Avoiild luive lasted hut a short time had the ]u)h'*e been jk-r- 
mitled to follow tlie rioters wdthiii tbe CjIv, as the nudi were 
actually pursued up to Temple Bar, and coii<*en! rated in 
Fli’ct .Street. On occasion, also, of the fast-da} n. (s of 
1832. the police w'orein Finsbury Sqiini-e, wlu'iv a meeting 
was to be held ; after some lime, the mob liogan to pnl) nj) 
ilie iron railing, and throw' stones at tbe passengers ;m well 
ns at the police, wlieii it became necessary to clear the 
srpuiie this w'as done gradually, 1.} the police dnxmg the 
disorderly people before them, but llie plaee being immedi- 
Jitely on the ^el■ge of ilie city, the nioh ng-iui a^siunbled 
jiisl ai'i’oss the street, within the city, and Ilie police wen* 
kept thcie for some hours unable to act, and e\]iobed (o the 
saiiK* kind of annoyance. On this occasion seyerul of the 
])olice weie wounded. 

The existence of so serious a dedect in the pohcc* s}stem 
of the metropolis might endanger the i)ear*e and property ol 
the citizens in any time of ]»nl)h{t coinmelion, tir at least * 
remhn- the assistance of the military necessary. 

Of the suggestions olfcred hy tin* (annunttce for the im- 
provement of the police establishment, tin* principal aie tlie 
consolidation of otnecs, such as the ivceiNerdiip of the cit} 
police and the receivcrsliip of tlie metropolitan ]H)hca, into 
one; and the estal)lishing of a fund lor bestowing pensions 
on men who may have been maimed in the coiir-e ol duty 
or lost, Ibi'ir health by exposure to severe vicissiluiles of 
weallier. Tins laUer improvement would hold out a strong 
inducement to aide officers to continue in the sevMce, and 
give to the Commissioners an ampler opportunity for the' 
exercise of a strict discipline. At present, the only hold 
over a refractory or olherw'ise offending constable, except 
by filler, is di.smissal ; and from the number of resignations 
*\liich are occurring of able men whom the Commissioners 
Timid have wished to retain, it is feared that this ultimate 
opeivdy is not effectual. The character which the force ha.s 
tp a Iqv obtained may be .ludged of from the fact, that from 
out Us blishmont up to iho year 18X3, a sum of 2000/. had 
who Btatftributod lyy pri\ate individuals, in donations to the 
Attention » *stimonLes of gratitude for their services. This 
the merit Oiy ,bo considcrab^^gmented, and may lead to | 


the complete abolition of what, under the old system, was 
con^?idered a necessary evrl, namely, the establishment of 
what were termed, in the cant lungaitgeof the thieves, 
hompx, where tbe police, intriguing with low and infamous 
characters, procured the restitution of stolen property for 
sums of money previously agreed upon. 

Tlio concluding sontenro of the Report deserves to be 
quoted. ‘Your Committee, lioyvever, do not rely upon any 
system of police, how'ever perfect, for tho diminution of 
crime, iinh‘SB in ronncMon with au enlightened system of 
pri.son discipline and secondary punish nients, and the still 
wider diffusion of moral and religious I'ducation, which avo 
the great and the only means of permanently advancing tho 
moral and social conditfon of the people.’ 


REPORT OF THE SELECT C OMMITTEE ON 
THE SALK OF CORN. 

Thi-' following are till* miitenal passages ot the Report of 
the Sidect C'nmnnUee of the House of C’onimons, on tho 
Sale of Corn. 

“The general result of the in(|iiines of y oiir Coinmiltce, 
is, that the sale of corn i^ condiK'ted ii])on three systems, 
conltioT to, and, taken singly, incompatible w ilh each other, 
j Hy measure alone, hy yveighi alone, l)y measure (to use the 
1 terms iff (he Report of tho Coinmifloe of regulated hy 

weight ; or more pr()].erly speaking, by measure yvith a 
fixed wi'ight ])i‘r measuiv. 

I “'riiere is a fourth system, namely, nieusiiro, with the 
j actual w'cigbt ])(*r niea^iiri* in each case; y\liicli is more or 
less adopted 111 all the districts when* measiiie pre\ads. 
^'his last system will lu* loiiiid to he as perfect as the na- 
tuie of tilings will ])('jnnt, and may he adapted to eillicr of 
the lirsl t\to. 

“ 'flu* leading diveisities or contrarieties nhovc stated 
hnyi* been aggravated in llieir ('Ifeets li} other diyersities 
conneitcd with thorn. 3'lui^ in the districts where weight is 
used, it Is oijen a tale or rale ol weight (lillereiit liom that 
111 use in (dlier ])la< es wlu're weight is iisi'd ; and where 
nu'asim* is u’-od. il isotii ii a dilleriMit kind of measure ironi 
that in Usi* in otliei places- and ddb’rent mnlUiiles ot the 
'‘iiuu* niea*-'!!,'* an* iisoil in diilorent pl.ices. 

“Sometnees all ilu* alitni' coiitrai} sysli'ins, and some- 
time's sever'd of llu* ahov''* sjiecies ol di\ersitv, exist in the 
sanw* place, as at l.,ne'p»'i>k Biistol, and (ilasgow. 

“The pnn< qi’id eyil i*- tli.’t winch results Iroin tlie use ot 
eontrary s\st(nns. thr instanci*, corn mi’} be hniight in 
one place b\ weight, to lu* suld in another pkn-e h} mea- 
sure, winch sysleiiis not hi'iiig rediu-ihli' into each otlu'r, 
from the want of a common point of ri*latloii, il i-i impos- 
sihlo tod(‘t» rmino at what laie such corn should he sold, 
Without the a])]'lic:ilion ol hoth of them eomhined, as w ill 
h>' hen'after showni. The same eanse leads to constant 
disputes and misuiideistandmgs, sueli as would orcni in the 

commercial intercourse of men ignorant oi each other s lan- 
guage. 

“ Owing to the dealings of different parts of the country 
being carried on by weigh! in one j>arl, and by measure in 
another, it is sometimes thought nec<*s'-ar}, iii case of dis- 
pu1(*, or aiqireh.ension of dis]iute, to yveagh Ilie yvhole, as 
\u'l! as to iiieasuri* llu* yvholo, of a cargo of corn, in order 
that the result may Ik* ( oiiipared yvith that made out at the 
j)la(*(‘ yvliere the cargo is shipjii'd. In conscqiU'nce of this, 
(lie hdionr ol'di'-cliai gmg the cargo is greatly increased. Of 
the ey lis produeiMniy the diversities of the respective syRteniR, 
tin* most general one is the occasional confusion ex j)erienced 
in the coiulncf of then business bv persons yvliose skill does 
not enalile tliem to calculate readily. There is, however, 

I one evd of widely mischievous effect, yvliicli all the above 
enumerated contrarieties and diversities coiiihine to pro- 
duce ; thi' in the public jivinls of the pnraa of 

j roi'n in tlie ddlerent markets of tho kingdom, are thereby 
rendered unintelligible, and in a great degree useless. As 
the quotations arc the only means yvithin the reach of the 
farmer or small dealer, of learning the slate of the markets, 
they become a matter of very general importance to that 
class of persons. The rnerehaiit and tho largo dealer 
having; the benefft of extensive correstiondencc w ith persons 
cngap;ed in the trade tliroughout the kingdom, do not so 
much require them. 

“ Tho value of a commodity being dependent on the state 
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of tlM aap{>lx and demand^ and the value of different eom- 
raodities also inlluencin{? the value of each other, all ]^pW 
are more or less interested in obtaining good information 
respecting thern. Information of the state of the market 
in one district is not sufficient, for the state of that market 
may depend upon jMjculiar locality, as well as upon the 
general blatc of other markets: it is necessary there- 
fore that the information should include ail the markets 
that raiiy inlluonce each other. The facility of transit 
which now exists wouM bring most of the markets of the 
kingdom within tliis rule ; for thougli some of tliem may 
not operate directly upon the particular market, the state 
of wliich it might he roftuircd to know in any case, yet as 
they do operate upon others which elfercise an inlluonce in 
that dii'wAion, tlu*} ought nut to Iks left out of view. 

“It is roqmsiU* in all cases that the statement of the 
quotations should he intclliL'ihle, and the ponits of com- 
parison exhihited in pcKillcI, so that the calculations and 
inferences deducihlo from them may be readily obtained. 

“ The quantities should he c\piesscd in the same terms, 
and ff the variations of price arise from any other cause 
than the state of the market, that cause should he iiidi- 
calod. 

“Letthe.se rules be applied to the commodity corn, and 
it Will he found that the (|uantili<*s ari’ e\prcsscd in dif- 
ferent terms; that llic st Jt('rmMits of prico aUo var\ ac- 
cordingly; and that ti (' \:ii ialinns of pri<-o on ufccniut of 
difference of quality arc noi toted at all. In short, ijnm* f»f 
the conditions of a good »mi taiion arc .com plied \uth under 
the present system. 

“ To adjust and to ])revent the ii'cuneiifc of the e\i. ling 
di\ersities, it has been proposed, th.il tlu* uintotm sl.indartl 
to be established throvigli ml tli(' coiinlri, should he, 1 .* 
Measure alone. ‘J. Weight id'iut. Mtsisure coinhnicil 
with a fixed ^^e^‘:tll per measure, for i-u h ''p-'cie^ «f ooin. 

4 . Measurt* comlniM'd wiili the (K-m nplioii ol the actual 
weight of Corn per i.^.i^-urc in the particular rU'C. 

“But, first of all, it iiuiH he as-amied, tliat wliateviM* 
.standard mav he prixu il>i <1 1 )V the legislature, it is to he 
good ill il.seir, cspceiall} .uLipted lu the siihjei-t, and com- 
plete. 

“ 111 the salt- ol'coiii, wliicli is the .suhicct, measure is not 
complete ; weight is not complete; lueasnrt* leirulaled In a 
scale of wiMLflits is not eomph te. measure combined with 
the description of I he ill t"al i jht ]»er incusun . is complete, i 

“ In the s,ilc el (oiii, the ol.jei I ol the .standard is tuo- | 

fold, to check llie ((uantih nml t(» ‘jne the (|ualit\ : and. hv ' 

a reference to llu- quotations ol pri(\ in oihei maikeis, to ! 
find tlic \aliie t 

“]\leisure alone \m 11 Ihc fjuaatity ; but it will not ' 

give the qiialit) . | 

“ Wciglit aloiH' Will cluMdi. the fiiuiutiry, hut it will not | 
give the (piaht\ . j 

“Mcasuie coiuhincd witli a fixed weight per measure will 
give the t\uantn\ ; hut not the qualit). 

“ Measun* comhined with a ilescnplioii of the weiiihl per 
measure, in tlic pavlieiilar ( iise, uwes both the (juaiitily and 
the (|uality. 

“ldiequalit\ of the (‘ -iii must he aseertained in order to 
find Iho \ulue. d’he (ju.ilit^, iq-ou which depends tl\o ^allK^ 
in respect of one jiarccl of (o/n in eomiuirison with other 
paicels of corn, under the saiiu; ‘laU* v)l siq)j)ly and demand, 
is determined by Iho projioiiioii of the hian to the tlom 
The bran and the Hour e\i^t in certain piojjoilions in the 
corn, and the tlour is of .i cu tam deoiee ol Imeues^, accord- 
ing to the total weiglil ol :i gi\en nicasun^of that jiarctd of 
corn, coniparf'd with the total weiglit of the same given 
measure of the same siiecics of coi n m general. Besides, 
more fiour is produced Inuu corn of greatm- s)a*cific gravity, 1 
and more bread is produeed from such tlour than from in- 
ferior corn, or inferior Hour. 

“These two ingredients, the weight and measure, arc in- 
dispensable, then, to give the quality, on which the value or 
price chiolly depends. 

“ It has been said that weight and iTiGasiire will not give 
the condition, and that the \aliie depends a so upon condi- 
tion; and that as the comliination of measure with the 
description of the weight per measure does not give condi- 
tion, it is incomplele, ami at best a partial remedy. Te 
estimate the value of this ohjei tion, condition and quality 
must he distinguished : quality implies tho inherent pro- 
perties of the corn — condition its accidental state. If com 


be in good eondetionr meoiiire, combined with tb^ 
description of the wetfflU per n^aeure, gives the (pmhty of 
it ; if It be in bad conmdon^llieQ also die combination gives 
the quality of it, as ebmparad wUh other corn m the same 
condition. But in the latter case, its condition must ho 
stated ; in the former, it need not lie stated, bccai;.s« the 
condition is always supposed to be good, or the known 
condition of the particular growth of that species of curn, 
if it he not otherwise stated. 

“ And tliimgh quality is affected by comUtion, and there- 
fore weight and measure will, so far, be at Ihitlt, >'et the corn 
being sound, it tells all that any standard can toll. 

“ It is therefore complolo, so far as any standard for the 
sale of com in the present slate of knowledge can be made 
complete. Whatever is requisite to guide the individual in 
his »wii transactions should form a par\ of the quotations for 
the geiicriil u^c of the public. Nor is it enough for the in- 
dividual to know what the quality of his own corn is; he 
also rcquircb to know what is the market laluc of corn of 
that quality. . 

“If the v.irijitiP>n of quality he not staled with tlie varia- 
tion of price, it cannot be known whether such variation of 
price has an-m from ^anati()n in qnalit\, or from the \aria- 
tion in the stale of the su[i|)h ami demand, in reference to 
i the CIO 11 in hand; or whelhcr U lias aris-'n from u chango 
in the antieipations of the proha !)le Inture slate of the supply 
, ami demand, in reference to llie coming harvest. 

1 “ As long as those causes (d the liuctuations in price are 

mingled with tho dilfereuco ui ])nee that arises Iroin the 
I diffen*nce in quality, it is im]»osMhlc to reach the latter in 
i any way but a guess? 

“ Voiu* (.'oinmittoe ore sensible that any change must be 
i profluctive of soino degree of inconveiuence, or even of 
muirv ; yet, as the operation of t\ie pre>civl diver^^c and con- 
trary s\>tein'> is ])rodiicli\e (and that as 1 uig as they 
'•ontmim) ol th.e snuie, as well ,»s ol other muMducls >oi:r 
, (.'ommiit(‘e ale of opinion ll ,it tho peruuneni character ot 
' the ]u event '•mIn should he pul m comparison with the tern- 
• porarv cli.ii .uier of tho others; and llml the amr-ant of tho 
: latlor at an\ one tinu* should lU't be compart'd with tho 
I amount ol the former at any one time : hut tho total magni- 
tude ol the one with the total ringhiliide of the ot’her. And 
loug Comnnliee are tiUo of opinion (looking al Ihc whole of 
llu* evidence i that the f»hjeetion to a system of ineasuro 
combiiu*! wirh actual weight jun- measure, because it h 
unneees'''irN t;mi nnpracticahle. cannot he sustained. 

‘•The home tKule is earned on between the farmer oi 
grower, ami the merchant: the toreign trade between niei'- 
chaiit and me!<-h'ant : of tlim nature is the Irish trade with 
(irciii Britain. Some luirtioii of the home trade is also car- 
ried on in the same w av. 

“\Vhene\or eurn is Iwought at a distance, w helher ahmad 
('!■ at home, contracts arc made iii the same way— that is, hv 
a certain amount in measure or weight, at a eertaiii weight 
per bushel . hut this sort of trade is always earned on 
Ifctwecn merchant and merchant, or traders of the same 
dev nption, and muer between farmer and merchant. 

“ hi the market'^;, lioweier, corn is often bought by' 
weight or b\ measure singh,— the pnreha-er satisfy mg 
]uin''elf b\ m-peetioii ami handling as to wliat wdl he tiie 
wcigdit pel bushel, and '-ometuiu"' rclMiig upon the slate- 
moi.t of the seller. In main parts v>t the country there are 
two markets m the same place — one for the factors or inet.- 
chaiits, the other for the farmers. 

“ Another difference on which are founded certain consi- 
derations of the resjiective merits of the systems of weight 
and measure is, that corn is convened, either by sou, coast- 
wise, or by inland naAigation, in hulks or in sacks, but ge- 
nerally the former. Corn is also sold in bulk by sample.- 

“The farmer sells to the factor, the merchant, the hoy- 
man. the miller, the mealnian, or the maltster. Soinelime® 
he stdls by sample, sometimes in the bulk. When the corn 
IS sold 111 bulk, the whole quantity sold hi threstied, 
nowed, and cleaned, before it is sold; — when itl" 

Sjiniple, this is not ulwnvs d<me, but a 
cient to serve the purpose of a sample, ^ 

“ Ai\ objection has been taken to 'W^ht and 

measure, that tlie farmer would be coti^uidUF illVolve<l in 
disniites, fmm not bqing able td d^ver eoffll of the quality 
he had barjjained to gelL Thiit'niabilify ean arise onlv from 
the following causes— namely, the unequal qiialitv'of hw 
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corn, or from a change in its condition, Another cause hcos 
been assigned— namely, the difficulty of making the bulk 
equal to the 6anf)ple. 

the farmer sell his corn' in bulk,, this last objection 
cannot apply, because the Corn being all cleaned before it is 
sold, there can be no varianco between the sample and the 
bulk ; or, in other words, between one part and another of 
the same bulk, if the sample ho ftiirly taken. Nor does the 
objection apply, for this reason, because in the case sup- 
pv)sed, the purchaser is cognizant of the quality of the 
entire bulk ; or, having the entire bulk before him at the 
time of the purchase, be has the means of satisfying himself 
that the ^hole quantity answers to the seller's description. 

“ Wlicre the farmer sells by sample before the corn is 
tliresibed, winnowed, and cleaned, it is not unlikely tluit the 
bulk may dilVer from' the sample, because the latter 4ias 
been cleaned with more care than the bulk. If, then, the 
funner sell by a clean sample, and deliver an unclean bulk, 
which being seen at the time of sale, would not ba\e fetched 
so high a price as the inspection of the cletyi sample pro- 
cured, it is but common justice that the bujer should be 
able to annul the contract. 

“ The looseness in the manner of doing huhine.ss bj farmers 
is the real cause of disj)utes, and leinl'i to other mischiefs 
from which they thcMiiscKcs are tlie chief sufferers. Your 
Committee are of opinion that the general introdiiclion of a 
.system of weight per measure would he of this fartlier im- 
portant service to the agricultural interest (both landlords 
and farmers), that it would give rise to an active eoini)elition 
lo produce belter qualities of corn, and prepare it in a better 
manner. Districts and estates would by this means, from 
their reputed productiveness, gain an increased value ; and 
farmers would obtain a higher character on account of their 
greater skill and enterprise. 

“ Reverting to the other causes assigned for the inabilit} 
of the farmer to render bis bulk equal to his sample, namel}, 
the unequal quality of his corn, and the change in its con- 
dition: —the quality of the corn must be presumed to be 
known to the seller, for he has full opporiuinlics of making 
himself acquainted with it, which the buyer has not. If, 
therefore, the buyer be induced to purchase on the repre- 
sentation that the bulk of the corn is of uniform qua! it) with 
the sample, and the fact turn out to be that the corn is not 
throughout of equal quality with the sample, then theve is 
the same reason for reejeting the purchase as if the condi- 
tion had been luisrepresenled, or as if the bulk were not 
prepared as well as the sample had been. 

“ If a farmer's barns be badly sitiiutod, ill constructed for 
their purpose, or out of r(*pair, the corn deposited tlicre will 
be more liable to be affected by changes in the atmospliere 
than corn deposited in building.s not so circumstanced. It is 
plain that the consecjuences of any change arising in the 
condition of the corn from such causes, helween the lime of 
sale and the time of delivery, ought to be borne ])) |ibc 
farmer ; and this view is conformable to the principle hicli 
requires that a man should deliver the whole quantily of 
corn which ho has bargained to dtdner, altbougli u part of 
it may have been absti-acted by the I t between the tune of 
making the contract and the time at winch the corn \Aas 
bargained, to be delivered. 

“ Still a change in cuiidilion will sometimes unavoidably 
happen, notwithstanding the greatest care. This change 
will, however, be in such case so Intling, as not to affect the 
bargain with fair dealers. To pro\ i(le against objection on 
the part of unfair dealers, a latitude of half a pound over or 
under the stipulated weight per busliel will be amply suili- 
cient to meet any difficulty of this kind. In general, if the 
coi*n be properly housed and well taken care ol’, the change 
ill condition will bo on the side of improvement. 

“ TliQ combination of weight and measure would soon 
teach the farmer the extreme range of difference produced 
by change of atmosphre generally, as well as the difference 
which might arise in liis own ease, from the situation, cha- 
racter, and state of his buildings. Having this knowledge, 
it would be in his power to protect himself, by suitable stipu- 
^UoiiB, from the risk of dispute on account of change in con- 
In point of fact, disputes do now occur in conse- 
^ence of the bulk being different from tho sample ; and it 
is probable that if, by means of the combined system, the 
attention of the fanner were awakened to the causes of such 
difference, it would have the effect of preventing instead of 
creating d^utes. 


** Disputes among merchants will arise upon the same 
points : viz., whether the condition of the bulk correspond 
with the condition of the sample ; or whelber the weight per 
measure, or quality of tho bulk, coirospond with the stipu- 
lated weight per measure ; or whether the quantity delivered 
equal the quantity bargained for. 

“It is tho practice of mendiants to mix different pamels 
of corn, so ns to produce a bulk of an uniform quality ; and 
corn so niixt'd will he desirable fa- some purposes, and urifit 
for others. It is, thcrcl'ore, in most cum’s, a matter of some 
importance that the hulk delivered should correspond with 
the sample upon which the pnvi-hasc was made ; but with 
the view to obtain a higher price for an inferior article, the 
sample is smnelimcs Selected from the hotter jiart of tho 
corn, and onl\ so much of the better part dolivcMod as will be 
sufficient to co\or the deception. Tht‘ apphcatiuii of the test 
of weighing and measuring will detect this fraud. Unlike 
the case of the farmer, the dealer is aware of the cheat, be- 
cause he has the corn in n slate for the market before ho 
sells. Even, howc\cr, in spci-ulnlions where a party may 
have bargained to dcli\er a certain quantily of corn’^if a 
given (piality, at a gi\en tunc (not lia\i!ig siuli corn in his 
possession when the bargain was made), the case is not 
alt(M-cd as regards the ljii\er, for the seller is equally hound 
in both cases to fulfil liis contract; nothing, therefore, can 
be urged in these instances aeaiiisl the ado[)lion of the sim- 
ple test of weight and measure. It may, as in the case of 
tlie farmer, be necessary to allow a certain latitude, in order 
to meet changes in trhe qualit), arising from those altera- 
tions in the condition wlncdi are produced by variations of 
the atmosphere. 

“ In the course of the examination of several of the prac- 
Aical men who have given evidence before your Committee, 
a considerable difference of opinion has been expressed in 
regard to the lelativc merits of the different systems of 
weight and measure. Siune have strongly urged the adop- 
tion of w'eighl alone, while others have urged that of mea- 
sure alone : again, others have contended for the use of one 
or other of those standards as the chief ingredient of a com- 
bined system; and all ])arties in the controversy have con- 
tended for tho use of their fayourite system, on the ground 
of its sLipenoiity over the rival one 

“ It must be borne in mind that both systems, weight and 
measure, being iner(‘ instruments, yvorkmg by mivchanical 
means, llirough the ageney of man, they must he subject to 
all the impc'i fections that ran arise through defect in the 
material or in the m(‘clianism, or in the skill or honesty of 
the agent. Jt will he flnmd, tlieridore, that tlu^ differences 
between yveight mid measure must turn upon one or more 
of tho following considerations : — 

“ J. Which is must liable to fraud, in respect of defect in 
the machinery ? 

“2. AVhudi IS most liable lo fraud, in rcsjn'ct of difference 
of skill and care ? 

“3. Wliudi is truest in itself, being u-ed by an honest 
person, and in the be.^t way ? 

“ 4. AVhich ucenpies the most tune ? 

“ 5,’ Which is the least laborious or irkMiinc ? 1 

“ ti. Which is the most costly ? 

“Of measnre it is said, that it is liable to fraud by light 
and hea\ y measuring, and by falst' striking. 

“ Of yvciglit, that there is the turn of the scale to counter- 
balance the objection to measun;. . . . If there be, as 

W’as before stateil, the variation ])rodueed between the light 
measuring of one" man and the heavy measuring of anotltor, 
fund this must be admitted, from the known difference that 
there is between the slowness or quickness, tho lightness or 
heaviness, in tlui movements of different men,) there is in 
yveiglit a corresponding difference in the turn of the scale, 
arising from the greater or le.ss quickness of eye or atten- 
tion in different men. . , . Whether corn be measured 
or w'eighcil, it is commonly put into a sack, in order to be 
removed into the lighter, or on to the quay, or to be shot 
into the lighter ; hut yvhen corn is yveigliod, instead of the 
sack being hoisted up, to be at once lodged in the lighter or 
on the quay, it is stopped in its way, in order to Undergo 
the processes of yveighing : these proccs.scs being additional 
to those employed in measuring, must to that extent occa- 
sioq loss of time. . . . From what has been stated On 
the last point, it is clear that weight is more laborious than 
measure. . . . Which is tho most costly ? ^In this 
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point must be taken into account the original greater oost 
of the roachinoi 7 , the cost of the wear and tear, the cost of 
the additional time, and the additional labour : in every o^e 
of which particulars weight is more cOfitly t^n measure. 

. . . Besides the^ comparative advantage of measure 

o\'er weight described in the foregoing parallel, the cunsi- 
deration that measure is more generally used in this country 
than weight, and that it is also universally used throughout 
the continent as the standard of quantity, presents the 
strongest reason for prescribing it as the standard of this 
country —either alone, or with tne addition of weight also. | 
Except in the internal trade of iredand, even where measure j 
is not commonly used us a standard, it is employed for I 
occasional purposes. It is therefoR) more or loss known 
everywhere, which \M*ight is not. . . . The grand difli- 
culty would hg the substitution of measure for weight, in 
those places where weight absolutely, or measure with a 
fixed amount ol weight per measure, has been used. . • 

“If weight singly be used, then rau^t a scale of weights, 
corresponding witli the quantities contained in the measure 
11 ovTin use, bo formed fur the following purposes: — 1. For 
tlie taking the a\erages ; —2. For the collection of the 
duties 3. For the corn-rents, or other transactions founded 
on the price of corn. This scale cannot he lixed on any 
ncourute calculation, it being inqHissiblc to fiii<l the average 
weight of the corn grown in this country in any one season, 
or of the forcign-grown coni that enters into the trans- 
actions of the Englisli nuiiket. If such a^erage be obtained 
for one year, it will he mil rue for otluir years. , . . 

“Measure being used, and a standard scale of weights 
per tliat measure, a complication is induced ; because, for 
the purpose of quotation, private or public, it is necessary to 
describe the extent of variation, (either m diininiUiou or 
excess) from that standard. • 

“If measure and the weight of that measure bedescriheef 
according to the fact in the case, then the same result is 
produced with one means less, and the natural rule obtains* 
instead of an arbitrary one. AVhen llic sumo result is pro- 
duced by dilferent processes it is good to use such different 
proccftses, because their results corresponding, there is as- 
buraiice of correctness both ways. But it is not good to use 
a coiiipUcated method, having different and independent 
processes, which not only bear no relation to each other, hut 
are alike different in their operations and in their results, 
because* it does not conduce to greater accuracy, to effect 
winch IS the object desired. Hence the combination of 
measure, with the description of weiglit per measure, is good 
us a standard of (juanlity, because it reaches tb'* same result, 
viz., the total quantity by different processes. But the 
measure being gi\en, and an arbitrary scale of weight being 
gncii, the mi'iisuri* and weight not being coirelative, the 
result', as well as the processes of arriving at them are dif- 
ferent. This kind of combination, therefoie, does not form j 
ti better tc^t of quantity than either weight or measure 
alone ; nor does u give (piahtv ; for there is still another 
particular to he ohluiued, namely, the relation of the arbi- 
trary quality to the real standard quality of that species of 
corn. 

“ The proposition, that the standard should bo a com- 
bination of measure with the description of the w eight per 
measure of the in each case, is free from all the diHi- 
culties that attend the others. It is alleged that three re- 
sults are given ; all that is sought, all that can he obtained, 
by any standard for the sale of corn ; but that if weight 
alone, or measure alone, he used, only one is given. 

“The combination gives the quantity, the specific and the 
actual weight. Measure gives but (lUMitity in measure. 
Weight give: hut ciuanlity in weight. Weight and mea- 
sure give the quantity in measure, the total quantity in 
weight, and the weight per measure on the quality. If for 
any reason a man desires to have his corn weighed, he can 
weigh it ; so he can sell it by wciglvt. If lie desire to mea- 
sure, or sell by measure, he can do so ; a id he has more- 
over the specific value of the corn. Illuslralions of this are 
given in the returns from the Commissariat Department 
and Victualling Office.* The combination may be used, 
too, for the purpose of identification, and w..ien nicety is re- 
quired, for the purpose of checking the accuracy of that in- 
gredient, of.whicli it may happen to be employed as the 
standard of 'quantity. Nor is it necessary that the whole 
should bo weighed as well as measured for the above pur- 

* In the Appendix to the Report, | 


poses. If the cam he fcirff shipped, or the hulk be of 
unifdrm^ qualHyi a si&gie huihel, or even a single peck is 
sufficient ; and in those cases vhm it is not fairly skipped, 
or the bulk be not of or these facu be not 

known, one bushel in twenty, will be quite 

sufficient . • • , * > objected to tlie use of 

weight and measure combing# that it would be to create a 
double standard ; that it would be impossible to establish 
such double standard, and tf possible,, Aat it would be at- 
tended with no advantages, but on the contra^, that the in- 
crease in the number of particulars woujq give rise to 
greater risks of fraud and dispute. The standard is not 
twofold, but one, combined of the separate ingredients of 
weight and measure ; it is avowedly employed by the most 
experienced and intelligent men of business, as an indispen* 
sable test of quality, and in fact, mors or less by all persons, 
and the advantages* resulting from it are comprised in its 
complete efficiency ; nor does it give rise to fraud or dis- 
pute. but the contrary, since an ingredient error as to 
quantity in the one, may be delected by its failure in 
comparison v^tlv the other ; and an error as to quality 
is suhjected to a tangible test, a test that is intelligible and 
facile to all, and is tlierefore better than the mere judgment 
of the most experienced person. 

“The following is an outline of what might be the leading 
provisions of a bill for cstahhbhing an uniform standard for 
the sale of corn by measure combined with weight : 

“ 1. That all corn should he sold by the imperial bushel. 

“/2. That the weight per measure of corn sold should be 
returned to the inspectors with the quantity now returned, 
and by the parties, who are now require<l to make re- 
turns, whenever the weight i>cr measure forms a part of the 
bargain. 

“ 3. That a memorandum of the quantity sold, with the 
weight per measure should be given by the seller to the 
buyer. 

“ 4. That the inspectors be required to give to any news- 
paper of the district willing to publish it free of expense, a 
copy of the total quantities of each kind of corn of each de- 
gree of w'cight per measure. 

“ 5. That all shipments from Irish ports should be made in 
measure with the weight per measure, or in weight as now, 
with the w eight per measure. 

“ G. That in the i>ort of London, and elsew here, the meters, 
being public corporation officers, shall not only measure the 
whole quantity of corn, or such portion of it as the buyer may 

require, but sliall also W'eigb one part in of the quantity 

so measured, if the buyer shall require it, w ithout any addi- 
tional fee. 

“ 7. That the buyer may require the whole quantity to be 
weighed as w'cll as mciisurcd, at his own expense, except in 
tlio.se cases where disputes may ari'sc as to the accuracy of 
measuring, and the return made In the meter may differ 
from the invoice or hill of lading ; and that, in the latter 
case the expense shall be borne b\ the party who may ap- 
pear by the result to have been in the wrong. 

“ 8. That the act shall extend only to England, Wales, and 
Scotland, except as to the foregoing piovision as to Irish 
shipments. 

“ 9. That in all cases where the terms of a bargain do not 
include such latitude, or prescribe a different latitude, it shall 
be held to he a sufficient compliance with the bargain, if 
corn be delivered w’eighing one hall-pound, or within one 
liaH-pound, per bushel, more or less than the sample, or 
than the weight per measure bargained for.” 


ON THE POLITICAL HISTORY AND STATISTICS 
OF THE ITALIAN STATES. 

The political settlement of the modern Italian States may 
be considered as having begun with the treaties of Utrecht 
and Rastadt, after the w’ar of the Spanish succession, and 
having been completed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapella in 
1748. For the period of two conturies previous to the WOT 
of the succession, that is to say, since the coitqiij^ of 
Naples by Ferdinand the CathpUc, in 1901, and i^se- 
quent occupation of the Duchy of Milan Y., the 

greater part of Italy had been deprived of w rii^pal in- 
dependence ; Naples, Sicily, the island of »iiMfiaia, Lom- 
bardy, and the coast of Tuscany, were annei^edtothe crown 
of Spain, and administered by Spaitiih governors, whilst 
the repubhe of Genoa was under tne protection and direct 
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influence of the ^ame power. The only Italian govemmenU 
that maintained a sort of independence were Venice, the 
house of Savoy, Tuscany, and the Pope. Those two hun- 
dred years were for Italy a time of the greatest depression, 
material and moral. 

The war of the Spanish succession, and the peace of 
Utrecht which followed in 171S, put an end to the rule of 
the Spanish viceroys. One of tlie Italian States at the same 
time was raised to the rank of a kingdom. The Duke of 
Savoy assumed the title first Of King of Sicily, and soon 
after by exchange, that of King of Sardinia, which his suc- 
cessors have retained ever since. Besides the acquisition of 
that important island, the House of Savoy acquired a con- 
siderable increase of territoiy on the side of Lombardy. By 
the same peace the duchies of Milan and Mantua were 
^aranteed to the German branch of the house of Austria, 
me Spanish line of the same family having become extinct. 
Naples passed likewise under the dominion of Austria. 

In 1 731, during the war between the houses of Austria 
and of Bourbon, on account of the Polish succession, the 
Infante Don Carlos, son of Philip V. of Sjiam, conquered 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, driving the Austrians 
away from them, after which he was proclaimed king, his 
father giving up to him and his successors all his rights to 
those fine countries. The treaty of Vienna of 1 735 ac- 
knowledged Charles as King of Naples and of Sicily. 
Thus another Italian kingdom was revived, tind restored to 
an independent rank among the states of Europe. When 
Charles was afterwards called to the throne of Spain in 
1769, he resigned Naples and Sicily to his younger son 
Ferdinand and his successors, declaring the crown to be 
for ever detached from that of Spain, uy the same treaty 
of Vienna, the succession to the grand duchy of Tuscany 
on the extinction of the House of Medici, was secured to 
Maria Theresa of Austria and her husband Francis of Lor- 
raine. When Maria Thure.sa, by her father's death, came 
to the possession of liis hereditary states in Germany, Tus- 
cany remained under the sway of her younger son Leopold 
and his successors, as a separate and independent state. 

Lastly, the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 17 IK, which ter- 
minated the war of the Austrian succession, besides con- 
firming all the above arrangements, secured the duchy of 
Parma and Piacenza, w hich had Income vacant by the ex- 
tinction of the male lino of the house of Farnese, to the 
next heir Don Philip, Infante of Spain, and his .successdrs. 
It also gave to the King of Saidiriia a further increase of 
territory on tlie side of Lombardy and of Piacenza. The 
duchy of Modena was guaranteed to the House of Este. 
Venice, Genoa, and the Papal state remained untouched. 

There were, therefore, in Italy in the eighteenth century, 
tw'o kingdoms, viz. : Naples and Sardinia ; three republics : 
Venice, Genoa, and Lucca; the Papal stale; and three in- 
dependent duchies, namely, Tuscany, Parma, and Modena. 
The duchies of Milan and IMaritua liclonging to Austria, 
were the only part of Italy annexed to a foreign crow'n. 

Tlie half century winch elapijed from the peace of Ai\- 
la-Chapelle till the French revolutionary inva.T.ion of 179fi, 
was to Italy a period of perfect peace, aUended by consider- 
able internal prosperity. The various states were adminis- 
tered by resident sovereigns, and by native ministers, in- 
Stead of the former governors and generals sent from a dis- 
tant court. And it also fortunately happened that these 
sovereigns and their ministers \vcre almost all men of abili- 
tios and enlightened views. Charles Emmanuel III., King 
of Sardinia, and his minister, Count Bognio, Charles III. 
of Naples, and the Marquis Tanucci, Jx'opold of Tuseaiiy, 
the Duke Philip of Parma, and his minister Dutdlot, and 
at Rome the two Popes Lambertino and Gaiiganelli, are all 
known in history for tlicir public merits as well as for their 
personal worth. Among the improvements they (dfected 
may be mentioned as most important — the total abolition of 
feudality in some states, and the restriction of its preroga- 
tives in others ; the gradual suppression of monasteries ; the 
limitation of the right of asylum for criminals enjoyed by 
the churches ; the compilation of judicial codes of laws ; the 
extirpation of the highway robbers ; tlic better administra- 
tion of justice and of the police ; ameliorations in the sys- 
tem of taxation ; universities and colleges openecl ; men of 
science and of letters encouraged ; new roads made ; and the 
cities enibelhshed. Much was done, and much which re- 
„ mained to be done was in progress of being effected. In 
order fully to appreciatii what was done at that time, it 
would be necessary to examine the condition of tiH country. 


its people and institutions, during the two previous centu- 
ries., T^e states in which the amelioration was most marled 
were, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Tuscany. In Lombardy 
likewise, the administration of Count Firmian in the reign 
of Joseph II., proceeded perhaps further than that of any. 
other Italian government in useful 'reforms, in the ab^ 
lition of feudal privileges, in the establishment of equal jus- 
tice, in the encouragement given to education and learning. 
One evidence of the favourable result of all this was given 
by the number of distinguished men in almost every branch 
of learning, who nourished in Italy in the latter ]>art of 
the eighteenth century. It was an epoch of general revival 
in that country. 

The French invasioneof 1 796 totally subverted the politi- 
cal and civil system of Holy. Buonapnrlc took Milan and 
Mantua from Austria, drove away the Duke of Modena 
from his ternlory, and seized on the lA’gatiohsor nortliern 
papal provinces. Out of these states he Ibrmod the Cisal- 
pine, afterwards called Italian, rcjiiiblic. lie overthrew tho 
republic of Venice, and ga\ e its territories to Austria, as 
some compensation for the loss of Flanders, Lombardy, and 
the districts Anstiia possessed on the left bank of the Rhine. 
The King of Sardinia he reduced to the eondition of a tri- 
butary of Franee. Slan-tly after the French Directory drove 
that king away, and took possession of his continental 
states. The rest of Italy was likewise inMided in 1793, 
and all its governments were abolished, and several repub- 
lics erech'd in their stead, which were all overthrown again 
in tho following year. By the peace of Lunevillo in ISOl, 
Tuscany was given to'ilie Prince of Parma, and the latter 
duchy was taken jiossession of by France. After Buuna- 
parte became emperor in 1S04, he suppressed the republic 
of Genoa, and annexed that state to his own empire. The 
Italian republic likewise he transformed into a kingdom, of 
^hich he made himself king. A new war ha\ing broken 
out with Austria in IKO.5, he retook the Venetian states, 
and annexed them to the kingdom of Italy. Piedmont and 
Parma, and afterwauL Tuscany, were united to the French 
empire. The littb' republic of Jmrea w’as changed into a 
principality, and bestowed on one of Napoleon’s sisters. 
And lasth . in 1K09, Rome w\i^ likewise invaded, and tho 
papal state disnu'inbered, the northern provinces or marches 
being .joined to the kingdom of Italy, W’hile the southern 
ones, including Rome and Perugia, w’ero annexed to France. 
Naples had been idread) occupied by the h'rench armies, 
and given to Joai bmi Mural. 

During tlie latter years of Napoh'on s dominion, Italy 
wa.s therefore divided with regard to its administration into 
three nearly erpial ]»'irt‘v, mimel},"- 1, these called kingdom 
of Italy, wdiicli comprised the north-eastern part of the 
Peninsula: 2, Fnaicb lUil}, winch meluded Piedmont, 
Genoa, Parma, Tusoaiiy, and Rome ■ and the kingdom of 
Naples. The islands (jf Sieih and Saidinia remained under 
their old kings. Polilicallv spt aking, all the continent of 
Italy was mergi-d into lh(‘ stem of Naiioleon’s universal 
military moiuirehy ; hut with regard to the internal admi- 
nistration, the two kingdoms of Naples and of Italy re- 
tained a sort of national existence, and many useful 
reforms were made in both, espeeaally m the judieiary sy.s- 
tcm. The last remains of feudalil> weie likew ise abolished. 

By the overthrow of Napoleon, m 1814, tlie King of Sar- 
dinia was restored to his coiitmental dominions with the 
addition of Genoa. Austria retook possession of the Vene- 
tian states as well as of Lombardy ; Tuscany was restored 
to its Grand Duke Ferdiiiand, Modena to the heir of tho 
house of Este, the Pope resumed his former temtoj’ies, 
Parma w'as gi\eri lo Maria T..ouisa, Napoleon's consort ; and 
Lucca to the son of the former Prince of Parma. In 1815, 
Murat having declared war against AiiJ^tria, was driven from 
his kingdom, which came again into the possession of Fer- 
dinand of Sicily. 

The difference between this settlement effected by the 
restoration, and that which existed before the French inva- 
sion, lies in these two main points : Ist, Venice, as an inde- 
pendent state, has disappeared, and by its annexation to 
Lombardy has doubled the extent of the former Austrian 
possessions in Italy, which are also thereby rendered con- 
tiguous to the German possessions of that power, which 
contiguity did not exist before, the Venetian territory being 
then , interposed between Austrian J.^rabardy and the Gea?-. 
man territories of the same power. 2nd, The annexation 
of Genoa to the Sardinian kingdom has rendered that last 
state more compact, and has given it an ^ important addition 
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of teir^ry, a wealthy eity» a long^ line of coasts, some good 
harbouie, and a nameious sea&ring and mercantile 
lation. The other Italian states have been replaced witml) 
the same limits as they were before the French intasion. 
Tuscany has gained Piombino and several other points on 
the coast, and the whole island of Elba, of which it hud 
only a part before* 

llie present Italian states arc eight in number: four 
larger ones,— namely, the kingdom of Sardinia ; the king- 
dom of Naples and Sicily, which hears now the title of the 
United Kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; the Lombardo- 
Venetian, kingdom subject to Austria; and the Papal state; 
and four small ones,— namely, the grand duchy of Tuscany ; 
the duchy of Parma and Piacenza ;ethe duchy of Modena 
andMassa; and the duchy of Lucca. The diminutive re- 
public of San Marino, with its 2000 souls, which has sur- 
vived all political changes and revolutions, lies in the midst 
of the Pope’s territories, and is under the protection of that 
pow'er. 

The extent and population of the Italian states, according 
to the latest statistical accounts, are as follows : — 

Square Iinlinti mileH, 

00 to a detjrec. Inl’nldtanfs 

Sardinian monarchy . 21, -12-1 . 4,2G0,()oo 

Kingdom of tlio two Sicilies 31,77') . 7,l30,(ii() 

J-ombardo-Venctiari kingdom i;i,r, lo . 'LJ7 '»,o(Ki 

Papal state . . 13,000 . ‘2,.v»J,or.o 

Grand duchy of Tuscany 0,320 . 1,300,000 

Duchy of Parma . 1,712 • . djl,i3i0 

Duchy of Modena and Mass^ l.-ir.s , TjO.o.'o 

Duchy of Lucca . 320 . 132 ,mk) 

Total square Italian miles S'),0G3 Population 20,817,800 

r ^ • 

The annual increase of population in all Italy is stated hy 
Moreau de Jonnes to he at the rate of 20.), 000,, or about 
one hundredth part of the population. The proiiress of in- 
crease is greatest in the continental part of tlic kingdom of 
the twoSicilics, in Lombardy, and in the small duchy of Lucca, 
which la.st is one of the most densely peopled territories m 
Europe, h!i^#ig 477 inhabitants to 1 Italian mile. Anotlier 
peculiarity of the stale of JjUcca is its having .I'j.ooo luo- 
prietors of land, or 1 proprietor to every 4 indiMduaK. 
There is hardly a labouring nuin who is not a pro}>netor. 
This is considered to be in great mease »*e the result of the 
abolition of Jidri nmunssu majornts, and ecclesiastical 
corporations and inonastcries, and of the repartUiun of com- 
munal property, and the consequent minute subdiM^ion of 
land #hicli has taUen |)lacc, and the operation of which is 
more visible in a circumscribed agiK'ultural district llum in 
more extended and wcaltliici csumlnos. It ought also to j 
be observed tli.it a great number of young men from the | 
country of Lucca emigrate annually in quest of eiuplo\- | 
ment, many go about the wor4d selling images, and othtu's 
proceed to the Tuscan Marcitinie, and to the island of Cor- 
sica. to work as labourers. Many of these emigrants, (,n 
their return lumic, bring back with tbeiii the produce el 
their savings. 

The population of the cities and large towms has rapully 
increased since the peac(‘. Great part of this increase, 
however, must be attributed to fresh arrhals from the coun- 
try districts. Turin, whidi in isi.') had 73,000 inhabitants, 
reckons now 1 17,000. Florence, from 70,000, has iiscii to 
91,000. Rome, which in 1 7‘»0, before the French invasum, 
reckoned 165,000, fell m is 10 to 123,000 ; it had risen again 
in 1820 to 1.35,000, and in 1831 to l.)(),000. Milan, which is 
by many supposed to have declined sinoc the rcstoratum, 
reckoned in isiO, 132,000, and it now' reckons 130,000. 
Venice is perhaps the only city that has really and perma- 
nently declined; it reckoned in 1707, 150,000 mhabitaiits, 
it now reckons about 100,000. Naples reckons 35.S.000 ; 
and Palermo, the capital of Sicily, 171,000 : Genoa, 80,000 ; 
Leghorn, 70,000: Bologna, 62,000: Messina, 60,000: 
Verona, 50,000 ; Catania, 4. ‘>,000 ; Padua, 47,000; Parma, 
36,000 ; Brescia, 34,000. Many towns have from 20,000 to 
30,000 inhabitants, such as Bergamo, Vicenza, Mantua, 
Cremona, Alessandria, Asti, Ancona, Perugia, Ferrara, 
Ravenna, Piacenza, Modena, Lucca, Siena. Pisa, Cagliari 
in the island of Sardinia, &c. A still greater number 
reckon from 10,000 to 20,000. Italy is of all continental 
cop n tries that which has the greatest number of populous 
towns in proportion to its extent. 

In all the Italian etates the great bulk of the population 


if employed 111 proportion of agrieuW 

tnrists however ii being about two- 

thirds of th^ wiw W ^ w nearly three- 

fourths. The Ifdtm agricultural po- 
pulation is greatest in TMf are the king- 

dom of Naples and the Fttpal^'lapTnoiy. The same class is 
least numerous in the ten^dp^ diT one-half 

of the people there deiiyixi|i[ their trade and 

navigation. The greater pai^t oT thS of Genoa if 

rocky and not dt for tillage, fii the Jjtatb there are 
about 1,500,000 of j^ple living by thdwtOr iMid 700,000 
employed in mechanical professions and tradift ' 

The chief manufactures of Italy are $^k* in Lombardy^ 
Genoa, Piedmont, Tuscany, Lucca, and N«>lcs; coarse 
woollens in Genoa, Piedmont, Rome, and Naples ;^aas 
work^ at Venice ; straw hats in Tiiscahy and Lheea. Papev 
is made in all the rtates, both for home consumption and 
exportation. In J-ombardy manufactures of common cot- 
ton stuffs have been introduced of late yearn. 

The principal productions for exportation consist of com^ 
rice, hemp, aifd »ilk in Lombardy and Piedmont ; oil, silk, 
and potash in Tuscany ; com, rice, timber, charcoal, hemp, 
and sa t in the Papal State ; oil. silk, wool, com, wine, fruit, 
and in Naples and Sicily. The greatest industry and 
skill in agriculture are employed in Lombardy, Piedmont, 
Tuscany, and the northern Papal provinces ; the least in 
the islands of Sicily and Sardinia. 

The most fertile soils are those of Lombardy and of Cam- 
pania in the kingdom of Naples. The system of irrigation 
prevails in North Italy. 

AV'ith regard to the system of agriculture followed in the 
IMaremrae of Rome and Tuscany, it may be observed that it 
IS of a peculiar nature, and perhaps the only one suited to 
the climate, and the thin population of those districtn. 

The principal iron-mines are, in the island of Elba, at 
C’aiieto in the slate of Parma, in the Val d' Aosta, at Stilo in 
Calabria, .and m the provinces of Bergamo and Brescia. 
There are coppcr-mincs in the province of Belluno in the 
Venetian territory, and lead-mines in Savoy. The marble 
quarries at Carrara employ 1200 workmen, and afford a 
yearly revenue of about 30,090/. Sterling. Coal is found in 
some vaflcjs of Piedmont, in the province of Teramo, in 
Abruz/o, at Leffe near Bergamo, and near Rimini in the 
Pnp^il State, but very little use has been made of it as yet. 

The niavitime conirnerce has rapidly increased since the 
peace. Ital} now’ exports annually to the amount of about 
10,000,000/. sterling, of which silk makes about 5,000,000/., 
oil 2 , 000 , 000 ', uiul rice and hemp 1,000.000/. The silk 
is exported trom the various states in the following propor- 
tions 

Livres to Jtl iter.) 

Lonibardn-Venotian kingdom . 85,000,000 

Sardiuiau kingdom . • 20,000,000 

Ikirma . . . . 1,000,000 

Tuscanv .... 2,500.000 

Lueca ' . . . , 200,000 

Tslaud of Sicily . . . 4,000,000 

Naples, Papal State and Modena . 12,000,000 

121,700,000 

This quantity of silk is purchased chictly by France, Eng- 
land, and Ge rmany. The oiicrations connected with the 
in-oduelion of the silk, the spinning of it, and the several 
manufactures of silk goods, give cmploMiient, in Lombardy 
and Venice alone, to 100,000 individuals. 

Italy imports about 12,000,000/. sterling of foreign goods 
annually. Of these, 4,500,000/. consist of English goods, 
cluetly manufactures, besides colonial articles, salt fish, &c» 
Italy, therefore, consumes more English manufactures than 
any other country of Europe, Germany excepted. All the 
Italian states, except the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, are 
open to .'English mamilacturcs. In Lombardy and Venioe 
the duties on foreign manufactured goods are, in mostitfr- 
stances, tantamount to prohibition, and this is for tbefor- 
pose, as it is said, of encouraging homo manuftmti||es s 
howi ver, a vast system of smuggling is earned OB On tbe 
frontiers. an ordinance of May, 188», sU Mls^ eot- 
ton twist are now admitted into LombavdfrMlid duty 
has been reduced one-half. About 50,004 individuals are 
now employed in Lombaixfy in the manufacture of common 
cotton stuffs and prints. Italy importa Fxeneh goods to the 
amount of'%bcmt 40,000,000 of livrea annually, chielly ffne 
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woollen cloths, silks, and other articles of fashion and luxury. 
It also imports corn from the Black Sea, iron and copper 
from the north of Europe, tobacco firom Portugal and Ame- 
rica, &c. There is a cuiious fact observed in the custom- 
house entries of the little duchy of Lucca. The importation 
of foreign goods in the year 1831 amounted to 5,000,000 
of livres, an amount too largo to bo accounted for either by 
tho numerical population of the Country or its resources and 
habits. The only plausible explanation is, that a consider- 
able quantity of the goods thus imported into Luc^a were 
smuggled over the mountains into the neighbouring states. 
The roads of Viareggio constitute the only seaport of Lucca, 
and some hundred small coasting vessels belong to that place. 
Tlic duchy of Modena also touches the sea by means of its 
province of Massa and Carrara, and has some coasting ves- 
sels under its natioil'al Hag. The duchy of Parma 14 the 
only Italian state having no soa-coast, but it has, as well as 
the neighbouring state of Modena, an outlet to the Adriatic 
by means of the river Po, and accordingly we find mentioned, 
occasionally, arrivals of Parmesan vessels in thp harbouib of 
the other Italian states. A steam boat plie^ on the Po be- 
tween J^agoscuro near Ferrara, and Venice. Steam -boats 
have ascended the Po as high as Pavia. 

The maritime trade of Italy is carried on chietly at the 
ports of Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, Ancona, and 
Venice. In the year 1832 the arrivals at Genoa were as fol- 
lows: — 452 vessels from the Black Sea, 102 from the Levant, 
Egypt, and Barbary, 898 from the ports of Europe on the 
Atlantic and Northern Sea, 58 from America, and 1.347 
from the ports of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic ; tins 
last number consisting chiclly of vessels of small burthen. 
Of the whole number, 228.3 were under the Sardinian Hag. 
There are about 5000 vessels belonging to the different 
harbours of the Sardinian states, and chielly totSenoa and 
the other seafaring towns on the Riviera, and 40,000 sea- 
men. The Genoese trade directly with South America in 
their own vessels. Leghorn is, next to Genoa, the most 
frequented harbour in Italy, but its trade is carried on almost 
entirely under foreign Hags, tho Tuscans liaMiig hut few 
ahipH of burthen. The arrivals at Leghorn m 1832 were, 239 
vessels from the Black Sea, 231 from the Levant, Egs pt, and 
Bnrhary, 159 from the ports of Europe on the Atlantic and 
Northern Seas, 4 9 from America, and 2350 from the coasts 
of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic: two-thuds of the 
whole number wore coasting vessels or .small craft. Of llie 
larger vessels the most numerous were the English, next 
coTno tlie Austrian, the Russian vessels next, and the Greek, 
Sardinian, Swedisli, and Amrri(?an vessels after in suc- 
cession. In the port of Naples, during tho same }car, the 
arrivals were, 19 \cssels from Egypt and Barbary, l2o from 
the ports of Europe on the Atlnntie or Northern Seas, 4 from 
America, and 3226 (cdiicHy small crafi) from the coasts of 
the Mediterranean and the Adriatic. Of the larger \ essels 
that arrived nearly tw'o-thirds were English. The Neapo- 
litans have about 2400 vessels, of w hich, however, the greater 
part are coasting traders. The most enterprising ^camen are 
those of the coast of Sorrento, opposite Naples ; the) own 
about 200 vessels, many of them of considerable burthen, 
in w’hich they navigate the Atlantic and the Nortlicin Seas. 
They also proceed to America, where a Neapolitan Hag was, 
we believe, a thing unknown twenty years since. In the port 
of Venice we find the arrivals in 1832 were, 15 vessels from 
the Black *Sea, 21 from the Lcvfint, 52 from Europe outside 
the Straits of Gibraltar, 4 from America, and 1204 from the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic. Of the whole number 1 025 
were small craft. Of the larger vessids 36 were Engli.sli, 
and the rest chiefly Austrian and Sardinian. In the same 
year we find 33 English vessels to have arrived in the ports 
of Ancona and Civita Vecchio, in the Papal State. 

The only Italian States which have’a naval lorcc arc Sar- 
dinia and Naples. The Sardinian navy consists of 4 ships 
of the line, 5 frigates, and' 8 smaller vessels. Naples has 2 
i^ihips of the line, 5 frigates, and 1 8 smaller vessels. The 
Venetian ships of war form part of the Austrian navy. 

The public revenue of the Italian States is as follow s : 

fenVmian Kingdom . • 65,800,000 livres. 

Si^^hgdom of the Two Sicilies . 84,000,000 

Loinbardo-Venetian Kingdom . 83,000,000 

Papal State . . . 43,000,000 

Tuscany . . , 16,000,000 

Palina ... , . 6,500,000 

. • • . . 1,900,000 


Of tho admiuistration-^civil, judicial, and economical — 
of the various Italian States, wo shall give an account in 
another article. 


PARLIAMENTARY ABSTRACTS. 

Tarex IxemUted or Repealed nirtce 1814. — The following ie an 
abstnid of a return to the House of Commons of all the taxes 
remitted or repealed since 1814, with u list also of those partially 
remitted or repealed, and tlic date of remission, &c. : — 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

J3IS. — Taxes wholly repealed. 


N.iturc of the Tuxes Itejieuled. 


War duties and exports on coals, slates, 
and biones, coastways, and on shipping 
inwards and outwards . • 

War duties on cotton wool imported in 
British ships .... 
Doty oil lead exported . 

Duty on cotton wool of the British planta- 
tions in Aiiiericu • • 

Duty on shipping inwards and outwards 
Dutj on stone brought coastways • 

(^Iiuinuitine dutj on shipping • 

Duty on coals and slates brought coastways 

Taxes piutially repealed : — 

Niilureol the Taxes partialh Kepculed. 

Bui ill ti . • • • 

Coals ex])orted . . • • 

Haw, waste, and thrown silk . • 

Coals brought into London • 

Rum . • • • 

Sheep's wool • • • • 

D me • • • • 

Coflee and cocoa • • • 

Cambrics . • • • 

Cotton manufactures, including yarn • 
Jion umvronglit . . .0 

Sheep’s wool . • • • 

q'obacco .... 
Hemp . . . . • 

Pearl and potashes . • • 

Flax . . . . • 

Indigo .... 
bladder and madder lout • . 

Lamb skins undressed • 

K'd skins dressed . . • 

Olive Oil . . . . 

Cuchineal L . . . 

Rags foi paper 

Small nuts ...» 
Elephants’ teeth 

\ alonia .... 

Tram oil .... 
Books . . • • 

Ostrich feathers 

Pimento . . . • 

Glass bottles . . • 

Tar . . . . • 

QuiLksilver .... 
Tliruwii silk . . . • 

Rum . • ■ • 

Pepper .... 

Smalts • . . • ^ 

Flax-seed and linseed . . • 

Haw and waste silk • • 

Mahol'any . • • • 

Oranges and lemons • • 

Ku^ie seed • • • • 

Rice , , • ^ 

Barilla . . • • 

liuisuis • . • • 

Thrown and waste silk . » • 

Silk muuufticlures # • 

Barilla , . • • 

Sugar • • • » 

Molasses . t • » 

Coals exported • • • 

French wine . • • • 

Almonds • • • • 

Cocoa-nuts and shells • • • 

• Gums . • • • 

Hemp, £.109,230, but deducting boiMity on 
cordage exported, discontinued, is • 


Amount of Tax 
the year imme- 
diately vrecerl- 

iiif,' the Repeal. 


£.919,761 

214,6.50 

40.967 

19,448 

152,963 

24,543 

20,842 

926,066 

Eidimatril 
Ainuuiit 
DiUn Ru- 
pL>aIe<L 

£.48,272 

19,000 

055,549 

241,412 

157.000 
381,450 
9.50,809 
211,702 

9,069 
26,837 
" 58,033 
8,099 

658.967 
128,353 

24,127 
13,405 
19,085 
29,818 
13,052 
^ 9, ISO 
35,936 
8,389 
9,804 
12,613 
7,824 
6,339 
6,545 
5,369 
5,909 
5,840 
5,15s 
5,884 
8,818 
56,558 

469.000 
100,486 
■ 5,550 
'24,490 

25,338 
30,854 
19,077 
54,335 
7,410 
14,162 
6,488 
57,287 
24,827 
11,431 
488,303 
19,240 
10,175 
23,283 
10,867 
8,555 
’ 11,490 

£.103,743 
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Date. 

1832 

1833 


Nature of the Toxei partially Repealed. 


Mahop^any , • 

Cotton wool . • 

Madder and madder root 
Shumac • 


r 


Eitimated 
A mount of 
iJutyRo- 
peolod. 
7,318 
311,203 
14,386 
5,637 


JVo/e . — ^Tlie foregoin^i' statement exhibits every instance of a 
rediietion or repeal of duties by which the collective revcntie of 
Great Britain and Irebmd was affected to the extent of 5000/, or 
upwards. .Tlie msertion of the minor ui tides would have ex- 
tended the return very materially, without sensibly altering the 
result. 


Excise, — Taxes romitled or repealed ; — 


Date. NhIutp of tlio Tax HepcnIoiL 

1816 Malt war duties, ‘2.f. per bushel 
1822 Malt, annual duty, 1«. per bushel 

fThose (lutii's wcro’ifnintod omler M'pnrain 
nrUol' I’urliuniont, jiikI llir pnjiliicn ilirocti'il 
to bo ke]>t(liHtincttorH]ieoili<' pn^Nmoa. Dut 
ill ordor lo hIiow tlio cfli'ct ot tlic n’diu-tion 
UlMiu tlirproduco ofthu nmUdnlv ypnoMlIy, 
tlio amnutitH have been AniiKii to tlio an- 
oimutof tuxeapartfu/Zj^ rcmUlcd or ropo.ilcd.J 


KHlimiiiod 
Amount of 
Duty Ko- 
poaled. 

£.2,739,571 
1, 115,443 


1825 

Salt .... 

[Salt M-Urt rc.luccd 13«. per busliL-l from 
January, 11323 ] 

23.1,722 

1830 

Hides and skins (duly and licenses) 

[TTlif' duties nil hiiles ind nkiii'i.vM're pre- 
viuuMly redueud om* hall Ironi Julj, 1S2J.} 

381,878 


Beer .... 

3,110,-570 

1831 

Printed goods (duty and licenses) 

2,It)9,2s2 

1832 

Candles (duty and licenses) 

482,1^6 

1833 

Tiles .... 

Taxes partially remitted or rept'aled ; — 

38,010 

1916 

Mull, reduced 2f. [kt btisbel r war duties) 

3,363.342 

1818 

plate glass, ledueed 1/ 8s. jier cwt. 

16,634 

1822 

Malt, leduced U.per bushel (annual duty) 
Irish spirits imjiorted into England, re- 

1,1.42,032 


duced 7t/. per gallon 

[III the y«‘.ir ]iu*cfdHie the p.irtiiil tcimmI 

tho duly ’ colli*i'li’«| V .IS ITo.r.'M' , lu Ilu* 

year HubHerpicut it ua- 'jrih.ssw ] 


1822 

Hides and skins reduced to one half the 



former rates 

239,0b 1 

1823 

Spiiits for consumption in ScuMand, 
reduced .3v. 94. jier gallon. 

[Tilt’ iImIv colh’i It’d iti till’ \(’.ir proi ( ilin;; 
tho p.iiliiil ifpt’al « .It , Hi tlto \far 
hUbM’tjUfli; ll «.!•• J 


182# 

Flint gl.iss, reduced 2/ 2« ]»or ovf. . 

22.1,6.31 


License.s i educed (various la^es) 

108,896 

1820 

Siiiriis for coiiMuiiptioii in Englanvl, re- 
duced 4.S. 8]r/. pel gallon 

[I’lif ihit\ (‘t)Mi’(‘lftl III the M'fll Mihst*- 
(pu'iit t(i the it'ihii'tiiiu .ih IZ.n.'i.'S.O^TZ., and lit 
tlie year hubsecpu-ul J..V.l‘2,.):2lZ,] 


1830 

Soap reduced to one half of the former 



rates .... 

STAMrs. — Total stamp duties repealed in 

757,122 

1824 

. £’.180,000 1827 

£’.‘2,306 

1825 

. 1,000 18J2 

1,134 

1826 

. 67,300 1833 

Stamp duties partially reiwuled in 

30,600 

1825 

£.60,000 1828 £.12,500 1833 

Post Office. — T axes repealed 

£VS8,800 

1819 

Certain rates of postage on letters bdween 



Great Britain and the East Indies 

25,000 

1824 

packets containing re-issuable country bank 
notes, authorised to be conveyed at one 
fourth pai-t of the rate on letters 
[No o»lim.'it(' cMii iwssibly bo furidHheiL} 



1827 


1831 


The separate and distinct rates of postage 
in Great Brituiu and Ireland, respect- 
ivel}', on letters between Great Britain 
and Ireland . • 

The separate rates on merchants’ accounts, 
bills of exchange, &c. &c. . 

Twopenny rates on letters passing from tho 
Inland and Foreign Offices, by extension 
of the general post delivery to the dis- 
tance of three miles round the Post 
Office. The concession to the public 
estimated at • • • 


40,000 

40,000 


25,000 


Tax or repealed : ^ 

1815 Propcrty4uty/iiwt * £.14,017,823 
181 7-1825 Dufy repealed on bOKiief, windowH 303 ,413 
lire amount of in re- 

* spect of ond other 

houses, by the oct^el^liait sessidh, caor 
not l>e aseerlalned, but fif ho^ been 
estimated at • ^ a,* * • 250,000 

1816-1833 Duty repealed on sejfvanti ' , 210,920 

1823-1633 Ditto on carriages • • > 75,545 

[Thd aiuoiiDt of the duties MMUfH 'hy-^ 
nr-t of laat aoaa'on on certain JuaitS-or 
wheeled carriojjctt cannot yetboaseattaitMa.] 

1816-1831 Duty repealed on horses • 549,894 

1824 Ditto on dogs . . « • 6,676 

• The. total of duties repeubd in the Tax 

d-]iar!ment of Great Britain since 
1814 is . . . 16,014,511 

The total amount of duties partially re- 
pealed iiitlie same department during 
thb same period is . . 2,473,852 

Total assessed taxes rejicaled or partially 
remitted . , . £.18,488,36^ 


Date. 


' IRELAND. 

Cl'stoms.— Taxes wholly repealed:— 
Nature of the Tii\c3 KepenK'd 


is .15 
Ibll 


lbJ9 

1823 

1821 


1825 


1814 War duties on exports • • 

1815 War duty oa cotton wool imported in Bri- 

tish ships . . • 

1821 Duty on cotton wool of the British planta- 
tions in America . • # 

1823-1825 Unic n duties on British manufactured goods 
imported into Ireland 
Duly on salt imported . • • • 

Duty on coals brought coastways 

Taxes partially repealed 

Cotton wool • 

Barilla ... 

K.aw, waste, and thrown silb • 

Rum . • • ( 

Slu ej)s’ TfOid . . • 

IV me . . . 

Coffee and cccoa . . 

Iron, lunmr.i'ght • . . 

Shceirs wool . . 

Tobacco . • • • 

Hvmp .... 

Pe.irl and potashes . . 

El(i\. iiuligo, nmdilcr, '•kins, olive oil, books, 
featherh, bottles, tar, &c., &c. • 

Quicksilver , . . 

Thrown silk 

1826 Rum .... 

Pepper .... 

Sm.ilts 

Flax-seed and Imseed . • 

Mahogany 
Oranges and lemons 

182R Uice^ .... 

1829 Barilla .... 

Kaisins . • » 

Throw n and waste silk . 

1830 Barilla . . • 

Sugar , . • . 

Molasses • • • 

1831 Coals exported . • • 

French wino . • 

1832 Almonds . . • • 

Cocoa-nuts and shells • • 

Qiims . • • • . 

Hemi), £’3944, hut deduct bounty on cordagl^ 

exported discontinued . 

Mahogany . • • , . 

1833 Cottonwool . • • 

Madder and madder root « ' 

Shumuc . • • , 


ritimuU'il 
Amouut tif 
l)ut\ Re- 
pt‘u!ed. 

£.12,104 

8,099 

. 

153,769 

12,411 

67,807 


1830 


Excjsb.— Taxci T«pe«l«d 
Hides and skins (duty and UeSntes) 


7,113 

]6.4:)> 

.3.786 

1.613 

.37 

60,904 

4,343 

2.020 

125 

1S7,4S4 

3.0. 56 
939 

2,854 

138 

1.. 316 
1 ,203 
5,048 

142 

6,597 

605 

909 

114 

7,024 

4 

220 

6,311 

49,331 

67 

88 

3,693 

473 

* $ 

a, MI 

S30 
. 466 
S96 
236 


61,630 
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COMKAJOON i[o THE NEHranifsa. 


Deccm^IM 


1816 


1822 

1823 


1825 


Date. 

1819 

1624 

1832 


Taxes partially repealed 

, ^ Duty in Uie Diit>' In the 

Nature of Taxea partially Repeiiled. year pre- year lub- 

ceding. eequent 

Malt, reduced 2«. per bushel £.35(9,806 £.164,771 

Spirits ibr consumption in Ire- * 

land, reduced 6 jf. per^al. 1,037,185 1 ,012,747 
Molt, reduced 1«. per bushel 347,424 275,613 

Spirits tor consumption in Ire- 
land, reduced 3«. 2(1. per 
gallon . . 624,819 803,148 

Licenses reduced (various 
rotes) • . 171,510 168,059 

STAUPs.^Toxes repealed 

Ntttj^rc of the Taxes Repealed. 

Requisition or request note for^'aiiy permit] 

Certain duties on law proceedings 
Bill of costs taxed by any taidng officer 
Writ after judgment . , . 

[Thcro arc other Taxes rei>oalpd ci4^)C' 
dally on leceiptM for siiiuh under .51,, of which 
nn esiunated amount cannot be given.] 


Efttimated 
Amount of 
Diil\ Re- 

piuled. 

£.24,000 
98,000 
1 ,.300 
4,800 


Duties partially repealed : — 


Date. Nature of Duty partially Re])caled. 

1822 Bankers’ notes under 5 /. Irish, 

reduced from 2d. to \^d. . 

1825 Bond in resjnict of duties of cus- 
toms and excise, reduced ono 
half . 

1828 Playing cards, reduced one half 

Protests on bills of exchange, &c. 

1833 Advertisements reduced from 

2 «. Gd. to la. . • 


Amount Amount 
colleotod in rolloi tod i 
yejir pre- 
ceding. 


ear Mil»- 
hfcjuent. 


£.4,085 £.1,559 


16,000 

1,006 

6,797 


8,000 

244 

4,709 


• • 15,248 No Rtatcment 

is giM'ii 111 the 
return. 

[There nro other duties partially repealed, 
of w hich tt separate account cannot be gi\ en ] 

Post Office. 

The amount of taxes repealed in the Irish Post Office department 


since 1814, is 


ISIG 

1823 


Tax DLrAUTMSNT. — Tuxes repealed ; — 
House tax . . , • 

Health tax 

Hearth tax • • . . 

V\' in do IV tax • • . 

Carriage duty , , , 

Servant duty • • • 

Horse duty . • « . 


JL.13,19S 


11,650 

14,571 

21,452 

109,813 

52,665 

31,981 

48,842 


TRADE, STATISTICS, &c. 

Supply and Consumption of Cotton . — A statement has recently 
been published in New York of the crop of cotton in} the United 
States during the year ending 30tli of September last. The total 
quantity produced is stated to have been 1,205,304 bales, exceeding 
by abuut^l 35,000 bales, the crop of any previous year. 

The exports of cotton from the various ports in the United 
States during the same period, viz. between Ist OctoW, 1833, and 
30tJi SeptcQ;ibGr, 1834, has also been published, distinguishing the 
counties to which the shipments have been made, as under, viz. ; — 


Forti of Shipments. 

To Great 
Drltatu. 

To France, 

To 

North of 
Europe. 

Toother 

Foreign 

Ports. 

Total. 

New Orleans . 
Mobile . . . 

Bavanuah . 
Charleston*. 
Virginia *, . 

New York]. . 
Other ports 

289,169 

96,180 

144,804 

142,194 

19,749 

54,568 

9^627 

101,253 
15,256 
17,638 
46,433 
9,144 
' 25,87fi 
• 833 

9,742 

944 

544 

•21,554 

1,764 

7,655 

1,068 

1,384 

4,760 

1,227 

2,237 

388 

895 

1,065 

401,548 

117,140 

164,213 

212,418 

31,045 

88,994 

12,593 

Total to foreign 
ports. . . 

Same' in year ^ 
ending 130th \ 
Sept., 1833, 1, 
Same in year t 
anding 30th } 
Bept., 1832^ ) 

756,281 

630,145 

636,148 

216,433 

207,517 

207,209 

43,271 

23,840 

29,68€ 

11,956 

5,953 

16,686 

1,027,951 

867,455 

891, 728 


It Appeals’ from thaw Jiatements, |that aeveuteitMtwentistba of 


the cotton produced in the United States is exported to foreign 
countries, and that very nearly three-fourths of the shipments are 
made to this country. The quantity sent to the United Kingdom 
in the annual ^lerioif that expired on the 30th September last ex- 
ceeds that of the preceding twelvemonths by 126,146 bales, vmich 
is an increase of twenty per cent. Measured by the shipments of 
the annual period ending 30fh Scjitember, 1632, the increase is 
118,143 bales, or eighteen and a half percent. Notwithstanding 
this augmentation of the supply, it does not appear that any accu- 
mulation of stock has been experienced in our markets. On the 
contrary, the estimated quantity remaining of all kinds of cotton 
ill Liverpool, where the great bulk of the cotton business of this 
kingdom centres, was on the 14th of Novemlier just passed, con- 
siderably smaller than at the same jicriud of 1833. The stock 
which was then (in 237,070 bales, is now reduced to 

1.33,630 bales. In confirmation of this estimate, it may he stated 
that the quantity of cotton taken from the warehouses for con- 
sumption, during'the nine months of 1834, ending with September, 
exceeded the quantity taken during the corresponding period of 
1833, by twenty-five milliuns of pounds weight, affording thus a 
most convincing jirouf of the continuiDg prosjierity of this g^eat 
staple of British munufuctuve. 

^About four-fifths of the cotton imported into the United Kingdom 
is of the growth of the United States of America ; the remaining 
uiie-liftli IS brought from our possessions in India and the West 
Indies, fiuin Brazil and from Kgypt. The quantities imported 
altogether in the year 1833, amounted to 303,656,837 lbs., which 
were supplied in the following proportions, viz. : — 

lbs.' ■ 

United States of America . . 237,506,758 

Brazil .... 28,463,821 

Turkey and Kgypl . . 987,262 

Other foreign countries . . 1,696,108 

East Indies and Mauritius . • 32,755,164 

British West Indies . . • 2,084,862 

Other British possessions • • 1 62,862 


Total 


303,656,837 


The tqtal quantity re-exported in the raw state was no raorO 
than 17,363,882 lbs, while the quantity taken for consumption in 
the jear 1833 was 293,r)82,976lbs., being the largest quantity ever 
used 111 this kingdom, hut which is sure to he considerably ex- 
ceeded ill tlic present year, the clearances from the warehouses 
being ulieady beyond that quantity at the time when seven weeks 
of the year were yet iinexpiied. 

No7't/i Jmpnean hiduitn . — The following statements are ex- 
tracted iiom the ducuments piintud by order of tlie House of Com- 
mons relative to the uburiguiul tribes in British possessions. 

Expenses of the Indian Department, m the Broviuces of Lower 
and Up}>er Canada. 

Amount of the csl abbs hint* nt^for 1829 ; — 

Lower Canada .... £2,486 18 4 

Upper Canada .... 2 , 88 # 7 6 


5,373 5 10 

The value, in 1828, 'of thejvarious articles presented 
to the different Indian tribes of the Canadas, in 
lieu of lands ceded, or for services performed at 
former times, was, in sterling money • , 24,310 4 4 


Total 


£29,683 10 3 

Tlie Lords Commissioners of the Treasury directed, in 1831, 
that in future the expense of this department should not exceed 
20,000/. The charge for presents, in lormer years, used to be voted 
in conjunction willi that for liberated Africans, convicts, &c. ; and 
the salaries and pensions of the officers were paid from the military 
chest provided for out of the army extraurdinories. The amount 
of the presents have been reduced, since 1816, from 117,500/, to 
about 16,000/., and the chatge of the establishment and pensions 
from 16,200/. to 4400/. 

It appears that the Indian department was fprixifirly under the 
directiop oi the cif il governors of Lower and Upper Canada ; but 
from the inconvenience which resulted from that arrangement, it 
was ])laced under the commander of the forcesi at the commence- 
ment of the late American war. The pay and allowances of the 
Indian department are issued by authority of the officer holding 
the military command, and the presents are delivered by the com- 
sariat. 

Number of Indians of Upper and Lavoer Cbworfa.— -The follow- 
ing list was given by Major-General Darling to the Karl of Oal- 
houaie : — 

Lower Canada, 

_ „ No. of 

Tribe- Beildcrcs. Indlaos. 

Hurons « • Lorette near Quebec • , 179 

Aigouquia. \ 


437 


Carry fort^d 


€16 



m*. 




Tribe. Ttusldeuce. ^ Im&M. 

, *Bruu^ht fonvard . . 616 

Ni^i8un{;iiGB Lake of the Two Alountaina . 250 

Ajualicitea • • Riatigonche . . .65 

{ Three Uiflereilt Tribei St Caugli-1 

iiawagn, St. Regia, and the Lake > 1597 
of the Two Mouniaiiii . J 
ikbenaqiioia . Becaucour and St. Fraucis « 459 

Wainlering Tribew, (From New Bnuiiwick and Nova) 
ctiiefly MicmacH 1 Scotia , . . j ^ 

Total ; . \ . 3437 

Theptobable expenae of settling these^lndians in Lower Canada, 
in seven settlements,^ for the first five years, was estimated at 
22,784/. 17i. H(/. The number of Indian missionaries on the esta- 
blishment of the Indian department of Lower Canada is 5. ^llieir 
names and salanes are-^ 2 

Stations. Salaries. 

Rev. T. Cook , Lorette; . £46 8 f> 

— J. Muicoux • ^Caughnawaga 46 8 6 

— L. A^iniot . "2^ Bt. Francis , 46 8 6 

— J. \'alle \ ESt. Regis • 41 1.) 8 

— K. Foucher • jiistigouche . 69 12 10 

The Indians in Upper Canada, and on tlie shores of Lake Huron, 
and to tile westward, amount, hy the retunis, 'to 13,700; 5000 of 
these reside jn the surveyed districts of the province, and attend 
constantly to receite their pieseutsut the time appointed. 


Liahi/iHes and Jitiit lir *B*l^ iifltngland^ on the Average af 

the Qt^ter from me 26f5 Juffutt to the 18M of November 
iuclwuve. 

Liabilitiaa. Asa^. 

Circulirtioni £18,624^#0i0 ' Bmmtbee, £27 » 138,000 
Deposits, 12,669,690 BuUioa, 6,781,000 

£31,363,000 . £33,919,000 

Bankruptcy Analyne from Octoher^^ lb. 22. * 

Bakers, 2 ; baby-linen manufacturer, I j , li^.iWker, 1 ; black- 
smith, 1 ; bookseUers, 2 ; book- binder, 1 ; bbfl^^nniker, 1 ; brewer, 

1 builder, 1 ; cabinet-maker, I ; carpenters^ ‘2 ; carpet ware- 
houseman, 1 ; cattle-salesman, 2; cheese-factorsi, 2 ; chiiuHB^ 1 ; 
chair-maker, 1 ; clothiers, 2 ; coal-dcolers, 2 ; coach»iiitk(B|^ 1 ; 
corp-factor, I ; draper, 1 ; dyer, 1 ; cuith>;nwafe«iiianu£Bcturi^,'L; 
engineer, 1 ; feathen- merchaut, 1 ; factor, 1 ; flour-fiictor, 1 ; 
grocers, 9 ; hatters, 3 ; horse-dealer, 1 ; Wiert, 3 ; ion-keepers, 

2 ; jewellers, 2 ; lacemcn, 2 ; lamp- manufacturer, 1 ; lueo- 
drapers, 2 ; manufacturer, 1 ; mercer, 1 ; merchants, 5 ; millers, 
2 J moiiey-scrh^^ner, 1 ; perfumer, 1 ; picture-dealers, 2 ; preparer 
of patent medicinA, 1 ; printer, I ; provision-dealer, 1 ; saddler, 1 ; 
ship-owners, 2 ; ship-builder, 1 ; shoe-makeTS, 2 ; soaji-manufac- 
turer, 1 ; stone-mason, 1 ; straw-hat maimfarturer, 1 ; turgeon, 
1 ; tailors, 3 ; taimers, 2 ; tavern-keepers, 2 ; timber-merchant, 1 ; 
victuallers, 3 ; watch-makers, 2 ; wine-merchants, 3 ; wooUen- 
manufacturers, 2 ; woullen-draiiers, 2 : worsted-spinner, 1 ; undet- 
writer, 1. Total, 106. Total from the commencement of tho 
)ear, 930. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR NOVEMBER, 1834 . 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

On the morning of Salurdny tlu* l.jili an extraordinary 
BOlisalion wa.s occa'uoned bs the aniiounconicnt that the 
Ministry bad been d5*>niisscd b} the King. It appeared that 
Lord Mtdbonrne had gone down to Brighton on Thursday 
to take bis Mnjosty s coniinands as to the appointment of 
a new Chuneellor of tlie Exchequer in the rodm of Lord 
Althoi'p, removed h) the deatli of his father to the House of 
Peers ; and that when he altend<‘d his Mujesly on the fol- 
lowing morning, he was informed tliat in the circunistances 
his Majesty considered the Administration to be dissolved. 
It is undorstcKKl ihat this communication was ac(;oinpamed 
by expressions of much kindness to Lord Melbourne, and 
that an earldom and the order of the garter were offered to 
his loAlship, bolli of which, however, were respectfully de- 
clined. His lordship returned to town in the evening, 
bringing with him a message for tho Duke of Wellington, 
who accordingly arrived at Brighton on Sunda\ afternoon. 
On Monday tlic King came to tow n and held a court, when 
their seals of oflice were delivered up by several of the mem- 
bers of the late Cabinet. On the Friday following, the great 
Beal was delivered np by the Lord ('haneollor. In the mean- 
time! the Duke of Wellington had been appointed principal 
Secretar}' of State ; and l.ovd Lyndliurst has since been 
sworn ill as Lord Chancellor, retaining likewise his office of 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer. The Duke of 
Wellington has also been Gazetted as First Lord of the 
Treasury. It is understood, however, that nothing beyond 
a moviuonal arrangement of the new Cabinet will be made 
till the arrival of Sir Robert Peel, for whom an express has 
been sent to Italy, and who may now be expected in London 
ip the course of a few days. . 

These events, for which the public was so wholly unpre- 
parodf have produced, as was to he expected, no small degree 
of flurori&e and excitement in all parts of the country. Meet- 
ings nave been already held, in many places, botli by the 
friends of the new Administration and by^tlieir opponents, 
comprehending both the Whigs and Radicals, who in gene- 
ral have agreed to lav aside their differences at so great a 
crisil, and to unite their strength in support of what tliey 
consider to be a common cause— resistanoe to the asoend- 
anoy of the principles of Toryism and anti-reform. Mean- 
whU6« all is uncertainty as to the course likely to be punued 
by the new Mini8tr}\ Tho very composition of the Cabinet, 
ashasl^on mentioned, remains to be arranged. It is not 
known, nor probably determined, whether the premiership 
will be eventually assigned to the Duke of Wellington or to 
Bir Robert Poet. No resolution appears to have yet been 


taken as to whether an attempt should be' made to go on 
M itb the present House of Commons, or a dissolution of Par- 
liament resorted to. No declaration has been made as to 
what will he the general ]>oUcy, either domestic or foreign, 
of the new government ; and, probably, that also is left in a 
great degree an open question,: to be decided upon according 
to circumstances. 

Meanwhile, Parliament has been further prorogued to the 
1 8th of December. 


FRANCE. 

Tkk last thirty day.«; have been unu.sually fruitful in 
cabinet dissensions, disniii»sals or resignations of ministers 
and whole governments. Marshal Gerard, who had only 
been .some three months at the head of the French Cabinet, 
sent in his resignation on the 27th of October. This re- 
signation is said to have proceeded from a refusal on the 
part of the Marshal's colleagues to grant a general amnesty 
to political offenders. 

The Moniteur, of the 30lh of October, contained Ae 
royal ordonnance, countersigned by M. Persil. Minister* of 
Justice, by which the resignation of Marshal Gerard was 
accepted, and Admiral De Rigny appuuited to act in his 
place, ad interim^ or until a proper successor to the marshal 
could be found. For some days this cabinet without a head 
was in a most embarrassing position. The writers in news- 
papers and other political speculators at Paris, indulged m 
surmises and assertions. According to them the premier- 
ship or presidency of the coimcil, had been successively 
offered to, and refused by the Duke dc Broglie, Marshals 
Mortier and Molitoc, Count Mole, and even Marshal Souilt. 
On the 4th of November, in their inability to find a premier 
anywhere. Admiral dc Rigny, Messieurs Thiers, Guisot, 
Humann, and Duchatal, all sent in their resignations. Tho 
only remaining members of the old cabinet then, were M. 
Persil, the Minister of Justice, and M. Jacob, the Minister 
of Marine. On the .5th it was officially announced that his 
Majesty Louis Philippe had charged Count Mol4 with 
recomposition of the cabinet, in which, it was rumeuved, bwt 
not officially, that the king insisted M. Thiers should bo in- 
cluded. 

After nearly another week of coi\}eGlUT 0 |^.to the ttirprisc 
of everybody, the Moniteur offieud of the new 

ministry, consisting, with two or teoo oxoeplions, of men 
unknown to the world, and litdo known to each other. 

The Dul^ de Bassano (old MaM, an obsequious servant 
of Napoleon^ President of Iha Cennotl ; M. Bresson (am- 
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l»a6sador at Berlin) Minifttei* of Forei^ "Affaira ; Lieu- 
tenant General Bernard, Minister of War; M. Charles 
Dupin* Minister of Marine; M. Teste, Minister of Com- 
merce; M. Passy. Minister of Finances ; M. Persil retain- 
ing the Justice department. Until M. Bressons arrival 
from Berlin, the forei;;u department was to be filled by 
General Bernard, the Minister of War, and M. Teste was to 
do tho duties of Minister of Public Instruction, until the 
answer and acceptance of M. Sauzet, to whom the last- 
named place was set down, could be received from Lyons, 
whore lie was residing at the time. 

The list and history of this extraordinary ministry, ought 
to be preserved ns an historical curiosity. In all other re- 
spects it is \ alueless. 

The same Monitcur that contained these almost incre- 
dible appointments, iftinouncod that the Chambers of Peers 
and Deputies were to nssomhlo on the^st of December, in- 
stead of the ‘29th of that month, the period fixed in August 
last.^ 

On Thursday, the 13th, M. Sauzet’s answer, being a re- 
fusal to join the new ministry, arrived ; on Thursday even- 
ing Messieurs Teste and Passey resigned ; on Friday morn- 
ing M. Charles Diipin tiotified his retreat ; and on Friday 
evening, on the same day, and nearly at the same hour 
that our King dismissed the Melbourne cabinet, the Duke 
de Bassano and General Bernard tendered their resignation 
to the King of the French. Louis Philippe quietly allowed 
all these retreats, and remained alone, with M. Persil, as the 
governinnit of France. We have thus, at this moment, the 
novel spectacle of the two great constitutional monarchies 
of Europe (if we may still apply the term to France) left 
without any government, that can be properly so deno- 
minated. 

It has been calculated that if M. Bresson accepted the 
invitation, left Berlin, and travelled diligently, he may have 
arrived at the French frontiers just in time to learn that the 
new ministry he was hurrying to take part in, no longer 
existed. The whole existence of the Bassano (;abinet, in- 
deed, fell short of four da} s, and has thus we believe, the 
unenviable distinction of being the shortest-lived cabinet 
that w^jis c\er created. 

The Ihirisians.’vvho are happy at nick- names, and fund of 
analogies and parallels of all kinds, ha\o already christened 
it “The Ministry of Threo Days.'’ 

The Duke de Treviso having been appointed President of 
the CouiKul, MM. do Bigny, Duchatel, Thiers, Guizot, 
Huinann, and Persil, have returned to their former offices, 
the de})arl incuts of Foreign Affairs, Commerce, the Interior, 
Public Instruction, Finance, and Justice. The office of 
Minister of Marine is not yet filled up, but its duties are 
provisionally performed by Admiral de Rigny. 


SPAIN. 

Thk last “final arrangement,” of the long disputed 
foreign hum (questions that has reached us, is, that the Pro- 
curadores, by a majority of eighty-five to thirty, have re- 
vived the (iuchharJ loan, and placed it with the rest, as a 
debt justly owing by the nation. Although there were cer- 
tain facts connecled with the mode in which this Guebhard 
loan was raised, that might set it somewhat apart from the 
general international law or usage that regulates debts con- 
tracted in the name of a nation, we cannot help thinking 
that in the circumstances in which they were placed, the 
Cortes ought to have come to this /asf decision a/ //ul, and 
not to have gone on shifting their ground, and changing 
their votes some nine or ten times, os they have done with 
respect to this said loan. With a full knowledge of the de- 
plorable stale of Spanish finances, and of the urgent need 
in which the government stands, of new foreign loans, the 
world now w ill never believe that this tardy recognition has 
proceeded from any other motives than fear and necessity, 
five last debate on the question was sufficiently loud and 
nngry. The urguments of several of the Procuradoros who 
voted in the minority, abstractedly considered, were right 
and just enough ; but practical experience, and policy should 
nave taught them that they were not in a position to rely 
upon abstract principles, and that they could not cause de- 
hostility in tho money markets of Europe, 
without iij^icting injury on their cause, and exposing their 
countryjp imminent risks. 

The the north has lingered on with the same in- 


glorious vicissitudes (on both sides) of indecisive skirmishes 
and retreats. One affair was announced of great military 
importance, but in a few days the battle of Abarzuza (near 
Estella) in which both parties claimed the victory, turned 
out to ho one of the usual retail slaughfers that lead to no 
great result. On the whole, however, it appears that Don 
Carlos has gained a little ground, and that his partisans 
have shown themselves beyond the frontiers of Navarre 
and the Biscayan provinces, at points wlierc they were not 
expected. Tho news of the substitution of a tory for a 
liberal ministry in England, will however, do more for the 
cause of Don Carlos, than a hundred of Zumalacarreguy’s 
forays. We may not believe thnt in its strict sense such a 
change will or can taka place among us; but foreigners, led 
away by old names and associntions, will most assuredly be- 
lieve that the change has taken, or will take jdace- hence 
will proceed the discouragement of the constitutionalists 
and a revival of the hopes of tho ahsoliitisls, from one end 
of the peninsula to the other,— in Spain as well as in Por- 
tugal. 

The veteran Mina, who, as we informed our readers last 
month, was iippointed to succeed Rodil in the command of 
the queen s forces in the north, entered Spain on the 30th 
of Ocioher, from France, where his long exile has chielly 
been spent. He immediately promised to secure tlie com- 
munications between the French frontier and Victoria in a 
few days, and to free nil that line of country from insur- 
gents. From his head quarters at l^nnipeliina he issued an 
energetic proclamation on the 4th of November. We regret 
to see that he threatens to give no quarter to the Ciirlists. 
This experiment had already been tried by Rodil, who 
thereby only made the petty combats more sanguinary without 
rendering them iiiuch more decisive. ‘‘ I offer them peace,'* 
says Mina’s proclamation, “ but should they refuse it, and 
oblige us to draw our swords, we tn/l pursue without 
quarter gill those enemies of their country, and will be as 
terrible in avenging the most trilling injury done towards us, 
as we will be indulgent towards those, who from this day 
shall repent, and become recoin iled with their native land.” 

Ill another proclamation addressed to the people of 
Navarre, after reminding them that they are acquainted 
with his unlhnehing character, and fully aware that he 
never speaks in vain, he goes on to say, “ Should you per- 
severe in revolt, ami compel me to bring into action the 
power of the armv, and tho other means placed at my dis- 
])()aal, vvlien reduced to that extremity, neither prayers nor 
entreaties will avail to avert the rigour of the measures 
winch I have meditated, nnd'shall enforce without mercy. 

I therefore warn you that every i/aitriduat the troops 
shall meet, from this moment ^ at a distatr'e from the high 
road between the Inmrs of sunset and sunrise^ ivho shall 
not be able to give a satisfactory account of himself shall 
be immediately shot 

Tlie&e proidainations and menaces, like those of Rodil, 
have been met by their counterparts on the side of the 
Carlists. Meanwhile one slaughter is retaliated by another 
on both bides, prisoners and of liceis of distinction have been 
shot in cold blood, and the unnatural contest between 
countrymen seems more and more verging to a war of ex- 
termination. 

Of course each side invokes legitimacy and right, and 
the protection of a just Providence. Zuiiialacarreguy’s last 
proclamation states that, “ setting aside all the delicate con- 
siderations he has hitherto observed towards the queen's 
troops, and availing himself of the law of reprisals, he now 
decrees, 

1. “All prisoners taken from the enemy, of whatsoever 
rank or class they may be, shall ho shot as traitors to 
their legitimate sovereign. 

2. “ In all the corps and battalions under my command 
the motto VirUmj or Death shall be adopted and used un- 
til tho enemy recal their order for not giving quarter.'* 

Some advantages which Mina is said to have gained in 
Navarre and Biscay, seem tube more than counterbalanced 
by the advance in Aragon of a strong body of Corlists^com- 
manded by Carnicer and other chiels, and by a disposition 
shown pretty generally by the population of Catalonia to 
take up arms against the queen. It may be curious to re- 
mark that while in the old kingdom of Castile, no constitu- 
tional objection was ever taken to the succession of a female 
to the throne, in the old kingdom of Aragon, on the con- 
trary, an opinion gained ground from the tliirteenth century^ 
that none but males could inherit the crown of that realm. 
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They knew that’ In the neighbouring kingdom 'of France 
women were excluded from the throne ; they fancied or 
pretended that such was the case also in England, and this 
analogy is supposed to^havo bad some influence in de- 
termining the Aragonese to adopt what is so vaguely called 
“The Salic Law." Tlic question was first put to issue by 
Peter IV. of Aragon, who excited a civil war by attempting 
to settle the succcsstun upon his daughter, to the exclusion 
of his next brother ; precisely as the lute king of all Spain, 
Ferdinand VII. named his daughter Isabella, to the exclu- 
sion of his brother Don Carlos. The opportune birth of a 
sou to Peter IV., suspended the decision for the lime; but 
it seems to have been tacitly understood that the Salic law 
should obtain. Indeed, at the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when John I. died, his two daughters (his only chil- 
dren) were set aside to make way for their uncle, Martin, 
who ascended the throne, and remained upon it, though not 
without a civil war. On the death of Martin without chil- 
dren, there w as a disputed succession. Four princes put in 
their claims; hiit those' of the Count of Urgcl, who pos- 
sessed an extensive territory in Catalonia, touching on the 
(the same mountain district that now seems to 
incline to Don Carlos) entitled him to a precedence over the 
othcM* claimants. The count, who was a brave and popular 
cliaractc’-, was in general favoured most enthusiastically by 
his coimtrvmen the Catalans, who never forgaxe his exclu- 
sion from the throne. They joined hifg in a rebellion 
against the elected king, which was, however, uii successful, 
tlie Count of Urgel being defeated, about 1112, uirl lodged 
in a prison for the rest" of his life. Vet fifty }cai\s after 
these events, the Catalans, whose diFallcctioii was princi- 
pally to he trac(‘d to what the} considered a breach of the 
law Till succession, rose up in arms, and perse\ered. w ith in- 
\elerute ohslinacy in a civil war for ten }ea!s. Now. it is* 
not unroasunahle to suppose that among a people like the 
iiiountnineei's of the iioith of Spam, whose cdueahon, local 
attachments and noliMns, prejudice?, and other feelings, 
have undergone so little changi' since the end of the 
firiecnth century, these traditional recollections may still 
Inn e some effect in favour of Don Carlos and in support of 
the Salic law. Be this as it may, in a kingdom formed in 
the process of ages h} the gradual union and incorjioration 
of separate kingdoms, piincijialities and seigneunes, nothing 
in tliat eoninound body ought to he overlooked, tiiat tends 
to draw a line of separate iiilcresU or prejudices, between 
any ji.irt or parts of it. That such differences .*-lu)uld exist 
is much to he regretted, hut they do exist. Three cen- 
luru's of dcspoti.sm and undivided sovereignty could not 
change them, and yet the Cortes, pretending to work with 
liberal and constiliitionnl means, would elVect a change and 
a imiroriiiily in a day. Wc believe, or we hope, that it may 
he yet in the ]n)vver of these legislative bodies to detach the 
people ill Navarre, the Biscajan provinces, and Catalonia, 
from the cause of despotism, — not by krnis and massacres, 
and the burning of villages and peasants' cottages, hut by 
concessions and pledges that their local privileges shall be 
preserved to them. Tlieie is, however, no time to lose, 
for a few weeks or months may bring forth events to retard 
the march of liberty and leave us to lament another abortive 
attempt at establish-ing a constitutional government for 
Spain. 

The minister of war, Zarco del Valle, has been driven 
from office by the clamours the Cortes raised against the 
ill success of the war in the north, which ill success they 
attributed to his misinanugoment. Martinez do la Rosa, the 
head of the cabinet, took tho war portfolio ao? interim, but 
intelligence has just reached us of De la Rosa s entirc re- 
signation of office, on the plea of bad health. If this last 
oiiCount be correct, Martinez de la Rosa has been succeeded 
by Iho Minister of Finance, the Count de Toreno, and Sonor 
M. Remisa has taken the Count's place. 

We perceive that our tory newspapers, with that kind- 
ness of heart wdiich distinguishes them, are in an ecstasy of 
delight in contemplating the panic and confusion that the 
intelligence of the summary change in the British cabinet 
will carry into the court and councils of the }oung Queen, 
and into the ranlvs of the Spanish constitutionalists gene- 
rally. 


WRTUGALr 

Since the death of Ddh Pedi^ the government has been 
managed by th^’Duke of Pidmella, wbo lias encountered 
much personal hostility many difficulties in the dis- 
charge of his office. Tiie metinIlM of his cabinet have been 
constantly quarrelling among ^mselves. 

On the Ist of November the Ch^bers violently dis- 
cussed the (lucstion regarding the: legality or illegality 
of Polmella's appointment os presiwnt of the council of 
ministers. The question was decided in favotitof the duke 
by a majority of eleven— fifty- three voting fbt bie remain-, 
ing at his post, and forty-two against it. The opposition, 
which is wholly of an ultra-liberal or radical character, is 
headed by a man of vehement passions, Marshal Saldanba, 
who has been deprived of bis office, of chief of the itafT. 
This party is just aj short-sighted and rash as it was in 
1821, 1823, and 1826, at which several times tho cause of 
constitutional freedom was chiefly sacrificed, and ’brought 
into disrepute with tlie people, through the utter madness 
of the ultra-lil^rals, who in Portugal, as clsewliero, are the 
w'orst cnoinics of real liberty. Dninstructed by the past, 
these men continue to fight the battle of the absolutists of 
Europe. They arc all for sudden and extreme measures, 
when measures of caution and conciliation alone can oll’er any 
chance of enduring suece'*s ;~they vvimlfl pay no deference 
or lespect cither to the religious or political piejud.ces of the 
Portuguese people, which., confirmed by ages, arc not to be 
elvmgcd at the will of theorists in a day, hut removed only 
by the gradual progress of education. Were llie conse- 
quences less fatal, we might laugh heartily at the p.oceed- 
iiigs of these novices in politics, who are conslantlv cutting 
blocks with a razor, and consuming that time which ought 
to he devoted to firacticul reform in administration, public 
instruction, and the general business of goveniment, in 
weaving fine-spun theories, and devising a leau ideal of a 
constitution for a people that are as yet incapable of under- 
standing the simplest theory, or of catching the proper spint 
of the most homely constitution. 

The Duke of Palmella is supported in the cabinet by t’ue 
frank and honest Duke of Terceira, the Count of Villa Real, 
and Joze de Silva Carvalho, the minister of fmam c : but at 
present it is matter of d»mht whether he will he able to 
manage the Cortes, and check the jirogress cf the movc- 
mewt party, by remaining in (Office. 

Admiral Napier, whose extraordinary victory offCajie St, 
Vincent first gave a favourable luin to the aftairs of the 
ronstitutioiialists, has been rjuarrclliiig with liic govorinnent 
about money, niid the amount of the rciniineiuii''n tow Inch he 
considers himself entitled. According to the arrangement of 
the young-queen’s government, be was to receive upwards of 
20 , 000 /. for lus share of the prize-money, and, as a graUnly on 
Ills quitting the sen ice, two years' pay , or more than 7 , 500 /. 
Hi.s name, moreover, was to remain on the Portuguese navy 
and army lists as admiral and major -gcner il of marines. 
He claimed, in addition, half-pay as an admiral, half- pay as 
major general, and the same as inspector of dock-yards; 
and these being positively refused him, he struck his flag, 
and returned all his commissions and patents of nobility, 
with the desire that they might he laid at the queen s feet. 
After some disputing and corresponding, the business was 
settled by a compromise, Donna Maria signing a Carta 
Regia, allowing him half-pay as an admiral, and Napier 
waiving the rest of his claims. The Carta Regia, however, 
mu.st be submitted to Cortes, and meet the approval of the 
legislature, before it is valid. In consequence of this 
arrangement, Napier has again taken up Ins title of Count 
Cape St. Vincent, &c. &c. 

One of the great outcries of the opposition is that agaitl^ 
honours and favours conferred upon foreigners. Some men 
there may be inclined to tux Portuguese gratitude rather 
heavily, but these ultra-liberals ought not to forget that but 
for foreigners Don Miguel would he still on the throne, and 
they themselves in prison or in exile. 

Where the Don now is cannot be exactly ascertained. 
The Lisbon Official Gazette of the 25th of October contained 
a proclamation of General Salvador, Captain^gen^i^'. Of 
Spanish Estremadura, dated Bad^joz, 20t}i of Obtober* 
informing tho inhabitants, that as it ia asbeita,inbd^tiiat 
Miguel has joined Don Carlos in Nivarre, attd possibly 
attempt an ingress into Portuealt nb oSeia a MWard of 1 0^0 
dollars to any person that sball take and haira Miguel over 
to the Spanish authorities, stating af the same time that if 
the captor should declikie tho pecuniary rctrard, the Spanish 
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government will confer some honourable one upon him 
instead. 

This alarm was certainly premature* for the Don haa 
been heard of in Italy since then. We can readily believe, 
that owing to the church and monastic decrees of his brother, 
Don Pcclro, he was received with marked attention by the 
churchmen at Rome. It was rumoured in that city that ho 
had addressed Uie great northern powers, in order to obtain 
assistance from them, and that he was about to be married 
to a daughter of the Duke of Modena — the least scrupu- 
lous, the most crafty and tyrannical of all the small Italian 
despots. On the same doubtful authority it is now stated 
that ho has left Italy to throw himself into Portugal or 
Spain. No event is likely to encourage him more in such 
an enterprise than the;. change in the government of Groat 
Britain, tho news of which will soon reach him, bo he where 
ho may. 

The Lisbon official paper of the 3rd of November con- 
tained an angry remonstrance and complaint about tbe 
unfriendly dispositions of the northern nowejrs towards the 
constitution and new state of affairs in Portugal. “ But,” 
the said article concludes, “ in spite of stratagem and im- 
posture, and of the news of the arrival of Don Miguel in 
Spain, such is the discredit into which he has fallen, that 
no sign of hope has been manifested by his defeated and 
mntemptible party, who have only had recourse to tho 
invention of most wretched falsehoods, which are every 
where rejected by tho good sense of the people.” 

As a serious drawback on these ministerial assertions, wc 
have the undisputed facts that assassinations for political 
motives have continued to be frequent in Lisbon, and that 
many parts of the provinces are in a state of anarchy. We 
have also their own confession as to the ruinous condition of 
tho Portuguese Exchequer, and the great public poverty 
and distress that have arisen out of the long disasters of the 
nation. 

The sword of Don Pedro, as directed by his will, has been 
mesonted at Munich, by a Portuguese of rank, to the young 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, the husband elect of Doi^na Maria. I 
It is said the duke will forthwith repair to Portugal, and 
that three days after his arrival at Lisbon the marriage will 
be solemnized. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the Cortes have unani- 
mously voted the exclusion of Don Miguel and his heirs for 
ever from the Portuguese throne. Wo, in fact, greatly fear 
from the imprudence of the now prevailing party, and from 
a variety of other circumstances, that this question will again 
he tried by arms, to the increasing and indefinite misery of 
that hapless country. 

BELGIUM. 

The Chambers were opened at Brussels on Tuesday the 
11th of November. King Leopold, in his speech from the 
throne, assured them that his government was daily 
strengthened by the acknowledgment and friendly as- 
surances of foreign powers. Since his last speech, Spain, 
Portugal, and Brazil hud been added to the list. He de- 
clared the state of the finances to be highly satisfactory, but 
at the same time promised further economy, and a greater 
attention than ever to all laws and regulations having for 
their object the development of the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of the country. Content and good order 
prevailed everywhere, and the king added his pereonal tes- 
timony to the prosperity of Belgium in all the provinces 
which he had recent^ visited. The following short clauses 
of Ix'opohrs speech merit particular attention : — 

“All arrangement recently concluded with the British 
Post Office has doubled the means of communication 
between England and Belgium, and holds out a prospect of 
advantageous results to commerce. 

“ The construction of our railroad proceeds with great 
activity. Up to this period there ie reason to hope that the 
expense will bo less than the first estimate.^'' 

The discipline and condition of the army, in all its 
branches, merited his Majesty’s praise. The only cause of 
complaint was the trouble occasioned by certain ill-afTected 
foreigners, who were thenceforth to be dealt with in a sum- 
manner. 

Kipg Leopold did not let a word escape him on the sub- 
m ^ prolonged disputes about the province of Luxem- 
was equally silent on every other point of the 
ftiHulEltlUd question between Belgium and Holland. 


HOLLAND. 

The session of the States General was opened at the Hague 
on tho ‘20th of October, by the King in person; In the first 
clause of his speech his Miyesty was happy to inform their 
High Mightinesses that his relations with the foreign powers 
were, on the whole, satisfactory, and that he continued to 
receive from many of those powers testimonies of sincere 
friendship. He added, however, tho following very unsatis- 
factory sentence : — 

“ I have been constantly deceived in my just expectation 
of a final arrangement of tho rights and interests of Hol- 
land, which have been so undeaeiwedly injured by the Bel- 
gian insurrection*' , 

His Majesty lamented the heavy expenses he had in- 
curred in increasing his regular army and navy, and 
keeping the schuttery (militia) so long under arms. The 
militia and the volunteers on board tho ships of war had, 
however, been permitted to return to their homos and their 
industrious vocations, which would materially decrease the 
expenditure of the ensuing year. There were the usual 
clauses about the winter damages sustained by tho dykes 
and sea-banks— about prosperous trade and manufivetures, 
and about the Dutch colonies in the West Indies and the 
East Indies, where, it was admitted, tranquillity had suf- 
fered interruptions in part of the island of Sumatra. Tho 
following clause will show that the complaints of the agri- 
cultural interests are not confined to England : — 

“ The low price of corn,” said his Majesty. “ has had an 
influence on the agriculture of Holland, and it participates 
in the fate which that branch of national prosperity ex- 
periences in other countries.” t >.-0 

Projects of law “/or revising some part of the commor’ 
rial code," and for the better regulation of maritime affairs, 
wero recommended to tbe attention of the Slates (j»*neral ; 
and the speech concluded with a compliment to the Dutch 
people, who were praised for heing “ faithful and calm under 
unmerited sufferings, and alien from a love of political 
novelty.” 

GERMANY. 

The newspapers of this country have been for some time 
almost wholly occupied by the subject of internal trade, and 
a general Germanic commercial league, Tliesc matters, 
which have been actively pursued, and more particularly by 
Prussia, during tbe two last years, are as yet involved in 
some obscurity. It appears, however, that some final deci- 
sion is at band. Various German papers of the 1st, 4th, 
and 5lh of November, assert that a congress, wholly com- 
mercial, and to bo composed of envoys fiom all the states of 
llie Germanic body , is to be assembled before the end of the 
present year at Berlin, in order to decide ultimately 011 the 
mercantile matters that were not touched or sell led by the 
recent political congress at Vienna. The subject is one of 
primary importance ; and as soon as a proper knowledge of 
it can be obtained, we will devote a separate article in tho 
I ‘ Companion’ to its consideration. Tho object of the confe- 
j derucy seems to be to lay greater restrictions on the trade 
I with England, France, and other foreign countries, and to 
i give greater liberty and facility to the interior trade of 
all Germany, and to tho commercial relations with ono 
another, of the numerous separate states into which that 
country is divided. 

Destructive fires have prevailed to an extraordinary de- 
gree in different parts of Germany, and, as in the present 
shackled state of tho press, there are few subjects the news- 
paper people dar6 handle, they seem disclosed to make the 
most of this. Nowhere have these fires been so prevalent 
at at Berlin, where, from their number and extent, it is 
apprehended that the insurance offices will be unable to 
meet their engagements. 

The latest German papers give a long account of the 
silting of tho Germanic Diet of the 30th of October, when 
Count Bellinghausen, the president, in conformity with the 
decision of the Congress qf Vienne^ produced a new sys- 
tem, or plan, for a Tribunal of Arbitration, which tribunal 
is to settle the differences that exist, or may hereafter occur, 
between the several governments and states of Germany. 

The clauses and provisions are tediously long, and ia-^ 
Tolved ; but it appears to us that in this arbitrating, political 
tribunal, the interests and inclinations of the small and 
weak states must constantly give way to the will of the 
great states.^ 
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October 26. — Seven individuali loit their livei owing to the eoo- 
fitiion which unhap|>ily euiied from the accidental extinction of 
several of the gaa-lights in« a chapel at Quemsey during dtviue 
service. 

29. A great public dinner was given to the Earl of Durham at 
Glasgow. During the previous part of the day he was presented 
with the freedom of the city) and received a great number of ad- 
dresses from various bodies. The numbers in the g^en or public 
park of Glasgow were calculated at from 100,000 to 150,000. 

30. A public meeting was held at Hillsborough, in the county 
of Down, Ireland, for the purpose of expressing attachment to the 
Established Church and tne legislutivo i^ion Mtween Great Bru 
tain and Ireland. The Earl of Hillsborough, high-sheriff of the 
county, was in the chair, and the meeting was addressed by Lords 
Downshire, Londonderry, Roden, Clanwiiliam, &c. The numbers 
present were variously estimated by different reporters at from 
27,000 or 28,000 to 60,000. 

November 1. — The East India Company's Wharf at Blackwall 
was sold to Mr. Nicholson the tea-deuler for 25,000/. 

— A placard affixed to the police station-house, Tottenham, in- 
timated thiit in consequence of the refusal of the overseers of the 
parish to collect the police rate, the station-house woubl be shut 
up, and the jiolice be withdrawn, which was accordingly done. 

The new metropolitan central criminal court was opened this 
day by the Lord Chancellor and the judges, attended by the civic 
functionaries. In the evening, an entertainment was given at the 
Mansion-house by the Lord Mayor, in honour of the event. 

Incendiary tires have also occurred, with alarming fretpiency, in 
different parts of England. The ^ Lincolnshire Chronicle, ' 

‘ Dorset Chronicle,' * Cambridge Chronicle,* ‘ Birmiiigham Ad- 
vertiser,’ and * Oxfbrd Journal,* give details of tires in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods, from the Istto the 8th instant, all of! 
them supposed to he the work of incendiaries. In most of the 
cases the owners are insured. , 

2. The 'celebrated Archibald Hamilton Rowan died at Dublin, 
in hia eighty-fourth year. Tlie connexion of Mr. Rowan with the 
Irish rebellion, his trial, eHca|K‘, Ac., are well known. UTis private 
character was of the most aminlile description. 

^ Messrs. Hunt and (’o., who arc extensively connected with 
iron-foundries in Cornwall, brought an action against an engineer 
named Radclifl] who carries on business at Puns. The case wag 
tried before the Tribunal de Commerce. The action was for 
goods delivered, which the defendant refused to pay. The French 
tribunal decided that ns Radcliti' carried on business in the French 
dominions, and had received the goods there, he was amenable to 
tho French law, and adjudged him to pay the money. 

6. The attorney-general moved, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
for writs of certiorari and haheoH corpus^ to remove the conviction 
recorded against Gnrside and Musely, convicted of Ihe miirdei of 
Mr. Ashton at Oldham, into that court, and to bring up the bodies 
of the criminals to ubide tho sentence of the law. Tho uttorney- 
l^neral produced various cases in order to show that the Court oi 
King’s Bench had formerly exercised the jurisdiction which he 
sought, among which was that of the celebrated Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Tho writs were granted, and the prisoners were brought 
up from Chester, and on the 20lh they were brought into the 
Court of King’s Bench, when the sentence of death under which 
they lay was ordered to be carried into 'execution on the 25th, by 
tho marshal of the Marshalsea, aided by tho sheriff of Surrey, 
which was accordingly carried into effect. 

— An application was made in the Court of Exchequer for a 
new trial in the case of Cleave, who had been convicted of selling 
an unstanqied newspaper called the ‘ Weekly Police Gazette. 
The application was refused. 

— In tho Court of Common Pleas, a now trial was moved for in 
a cause between a person who had been continedfor debt in Horse- 
monger-lunc Gaol, and the late higli-sheriff of Surrey, Sir Henry 
Fletcher. It appeared that while the former was in prison, infor- 
mation was communicated to the turnkey that an attempt would 
be made by him to escape, a ladder of ropes being actually making 
for the purpose. Tho turnkey, on this, removed him from the 
debtors* side, and placed him in a condemned cell on the felons’ 
side of tho prison. An action had been brought for the unneces- 
sary rigour thus exercised, against Sir Henry’s predecessor in office, 
in which the ]iroseciitor wnS nonsuited, the turnkey refusing to 
name the individual who had given the information, and the 
judge justifying the refusal, on tho ground of policy. On the 
second trial the informant was produced, and the prosecutor was 
again nonsuited. On the present occasion, counsel moved fur a 
new trial on the ground of siitqirise, no intimation having been 
given of the intention to produce tins witness, and affidavits had 
been since sworn to by the men who had made th^ ladder, that it 
was not intended for the prosecutor at all. As it apiicared that the 
prosecutor had been rigorously confined for several .uonths, and it 
being a case of considerable importance, a rule to show cause was 
granted. 

— A destructive fire nccurred at Rotherhithe, which consumed 
the Europe Inn, and twelve houses, principally inhabited by poor 
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lifople.' Three lives were ML A. inbwiption was commenced 
for the relief of the sufferett (Mn being nearly fifty families im. 
housed), to wliich her Maj^s^ caiMtrtbnted 60/. Another fire has 
since occurred there, supposed to be the work of an incendiary. 

7. In the Court of ChanceW au injoBction was granted at the 
suit of Messrs. Ridgway and Son, booksdtteil) to restrain another 
bookseller named Henderson, from pirating * Edwards's Botanical 
Rensfer.* 

o. Two gentlenien of the name of Neale, OBWof them the author 
of ^ Cavendish,’ and other works of fiction, were dmrged by Cap- 
tain Marryat’, author of * The King’s Own,’ and diher productions, 
and editor of the * Metroiiobtan Magazine,’ with assaulting him 
in the street. They were held to bail to answer the charge at the 
sessions. 

10? The new lord mayor of London cAldemum Winchester), 
attended by the various* officers of the corporation, proceeded, ac- 
cording to annual custom, to Westminster, iii order to be sworn 
before the barons of the Exchequer. The usual processions took 
place, and the inauguration dinner in the evening was attended by 
sever^ of tho anfbassadors and ministers of state, the judges, and 
other persons of distiuction. 

— The boiler of a high pressure engine, in' the foundry^ of 
Ayton and Read, in the vicinity of Hull, burst, and the explosion 
caused considerable damage. The upper part of tho boiler was 
projected nearly 200 yards, and fell intu the Humber, the steam- 
engine chimney was thrown down, some of the workmen were in- 
I jured, and a youth employed on the premises was killed." 

I — A respectable master jeweller was charged at Hatton Garden 
with having unlawfully araxed a certain hall-mark of the Gold- 
smiths' Compiuiy to a gold ring. The solicitor of stamps attended 
for the pimiuse of prosecuting the prisoner for the forgery of the 
assay mark, which would have subjected him, had he been con- 
victed, to the extreme penalty of the law. This course was after- 
wards "abandoned, and be was held to bail on the lesser charge 
» preferred by the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

— - Earl Speucer died at Althoriie, in Northamptonshire. He 
had entered his seventy-seventh year. lie was First Lord of the 
Admiralty during the period of the peat naval victories of Cam- 
perdown. Cape St. Vincent, and the Nile. The latter part of his 
life was spent in retirement. 

— Some ruffian having placed a large piece of wood across a 
particular spot on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, the en- 
gine, on coming in contact with it, was overturned, and the engi- 
neer, being jerked out, was crushed to death. 

— The house and shop of a pawnbroker in Norton Falgate was 
consumed by fire. It is generally understood that [the law pro- 
vides no remedy against losses by fire of property pledged with 
pawnbrokers. 

11. A petition was presented lieforc the Vice Chancellor in 
Chancery from a tailor, praying for leave to bring an action against 
the executors of a late captain of the Life Guards, for clothes and 
money lent; to the amount of 3421/. The captain’s account with 
the tailor was opened when he was only eighteen years of age. 
The items of the account comprehended 51 coats, 100 pairs oi* 
trowsers, 119 waistcoats, S great coats and cloaks, and 6 dressing- 
gowns, all of which had been ordered within a few years. Tlie 
Vice Chancellor dismissed the petition with costs, remurkiug. 
Every person must be struck at this frightfully extravagant and 
ruinous sort of debt against a spendthrift young man. When an 
opportunity is given to tradesmen who are uiip-incipled enough to 
enter into such transactions with young mtui, the honest customer 
who will pay is defrauded by the advance of price to make up the 
losses occasioned by such speciiUtions.’ 

— The papers state that a vessel is announced to sail from 
Liverpool on a voyage round the world, in which cabin passengers 
may tie accommodated at 150/. each; and also that similar trips 
are to take place every six weeks ! 

— A reverend gentleman of the name of Small absconded from 
St. Alban’s with a large amount of money with which he had 
been entrusted. A considerable part of it was the savings of in- 
dustrious |)coplo in the neighbourhood, who were in the habit oi 
depositing little sums with him, that he might place the money to 
their account in tho savings bank at Herttord. Another portion 
consisted of the subscriptions for repairing the abbey, ho having 
been treasurer to the commiitee for raising the abbey repaying 
fund. 

13. It was stated in evidence before the magistrates of Bow# 
street, that upwards of 2800/. had been paid to common informert 
withiu twelve months, for the purpose of compotiuding informations 
against the pnqirietors uf hackiii^y caniages. The complaints 
against oinnihus and cab drivers, &c. are not diminishing, uul 
legislative inierference is loudly ciUled for, to protect the public 
from the conseipieiices of the misconduct of theen individuals. 

— A conditional order for an atfachment wm granted in the 
Rolls Court) Dublin, against s Miss Ludiida Adtmson, of Moate, 
who had told a iirocess-server of the court that if he attempted to 
taks her into custody he might get hie oolBiV prepared, and annuig 
herself with pistols tirighten^ the maU uwuy. 
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15. In the Rolls Court, Westminsicr, an injunction was issued 
to restrain the up^ents in this country for the eule of a * Catholic 
Peniiy Magazine,’ puhlished in Diiblm, from selling any numbers 
at* the Work coutuining ])irtited copies of the woodcuts iii a work en- 
titled * Scriptural lllusjlrations.’ ■ 

Lord Stanley wns elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow. Tile ojiposing cundidate was the Karl of Durham. The. 
totes of the stiukuits stood as follow : — 

Lord Stanley. Lord Durham. 
Cilotiiana . • • 125 . . , C3 

L’nflu'siaiia , , 84 , , .42 

J.omloniana , , 43 . , .37 

Transforthiana . .46. . .21 


298 


163 

135 


Majority for Lord Stanley 
The first wtek in December is named for tbo iiistallalmnof J-ord 
Rlauley, and it is said that the friends of thp Kuk in Glasgow, and 
thi (»u; 4 lioiit the west of Scotland, intend to invite his lordship to a 
public ilimier on the occasion. 

17. A distressing scene occimcil ftt Liverpool, arising out of an 
exhibition of a kind unfortunately not yet altogetljer put down — a 
pugilistic combat. Two individuals were to fight on the Cliesliiie 
Side of the Mersey, opposite to the poit of Liveipcol. After the 
fight wasovei, a miiiiber of the spectators weie returning in boats 
across tlie liver, when one boat, which was overloaded, containing 
from folly to fifty passengers, wiis sw.uinied and overset, and ano- 
ther boat, equally crowde<l, which came to rentier assistance, shared 
the same fate. It is calciilaUd that abovit iilty persons w'ere 
drowned, 

— Notices were aifii^ed ag.iinst the church-doors along the in- 
tended line of road of tile following e\ti aonlinai V jiroject, foi wliitli 
an application to be made for tlie ‘-auction of Pariaiiieiit, dining 
the next session. It is the formation of 'a tunnel for carii.igs.s 
and horses, to eommenec on the side of the hill at the western ex- 
tl’einity of Oxloi d-streef, and to be continued in a direct lineuiKiei 
the whole length of Oxfoid street, under Ilolboni, and to tunerge 
in or ne-iv Snutlillelil. To be continin d thence nbove ground, by a 
TUil-road to Alderpgale-r.lreet, when it is again to dip, and to worm 
a subterianean eouine through Whiteehaiiel, and to teinunale at 
the entrance to ihe Tbame^ Tunnel. There aie to he laleial tun- 
nels, commencing under ground near Whitechapel church, leading 
to the I'kist India, tlie We^t India, and the Lond“:i Doedcs. 'i’lie 
undertaking is to be maintained by tolls on caniages and riierchu.i- 
dise passing along the tunnel. The notices are piuited, but no 
n-ime is subscribed, so as to ufibvd a clue to the piojectur of th 
strange sclieme. 

— At tlie Pertli Council meeting, the Loid IVovosI proposed 
tliat a lule should be adojited in Council, restricting each iiieiiibev 
to one speech only on any subject, ad mitring of a reply where ne- 
cessary. This was unaiiiuiously agieed to. 

A public dinner was given to Mr, (kbbett in Dublin. Sii 
George Cockhiirn piesided, and two or thiee Irish inember.sof Par- 
liament were piesenl. 

— Mr. Green, tlie well-known aeronaut, made a perilous ascent 
from North Shields, in a very large balloon. Tlie balloon, from 
some accidoiiliil delect, could uot be inflated sufficiently, so as to 
carry up along wilh it the car and other appendages. Hut the 
aeiial voyager, being unwilling to disappoint the crowds who had 
come to witness the ascent, bluiig himself by a cord to the balloon, 
and essayed to ascend wiihout car, grappling irons, or ballast. It 
rose only a few yurds, and remained buoyant over tlie heads of the 
spectators, when Mr. Green threw offliis hut, and it theu ascended 
considerably. It was shortly afterwards observed to descend with 
nlarining rapidity, and ultimately it came down on a deep part of 
the liver Tyne with such velocity that Mr. Green was forix^d to 
the bottom (about nine feet and a half), and stuck in the mud. 
He had presence of mind, however, to retain hk hold when he 
was extricated by the re-ascent of the balloon, oiid dragged along 
the water for about fifteen minutes, until he was pickeil up bv a 
boat. Hud the balloon fallen on the ground, it is very lik^y tW 
the voyager’s rashness would have cost him liis life. 

^ 18. A fire broke out iu the niinuery nt Ilammcrsmitl^^en an 
aged lady was burned to death, her body being found Sfckingly 
inutilaied. It is supposed she liad been reading in her worn, and 
had accidentally set fire to her dres.s, and that the fiames coinniu< 
uicated to the apartment. 

— Tlie Earl of Hardwick died in his seventy-seventh year, at 
Tittcnhanger House, near St. Albans. He was lord-lieutenant of 
the county, bigh-steward of the University of Cambridge, and a 
Knight of the Garter. 

meeting of tlic parochial board of St. Clement Dunes was 
the workhouse pursuant to a notice previously served on 
efl^Pember, “ to consider and decide as to the visitations of Dis- 
senting ministers to the inmates of the workhouse.” A placard, 
beaded Bigotry and Intolerance,” and imputing a design to ex- 
cl^dik^sseiitiiig teachers, had been circulated during the day, but 
^jieared to lie not the slightest foundation for such a sus- 
B the churchwardens and overseers, one and all, disclaimed 
i ioteiitioii. They explained that they liad discovered, by 
I that four or five persons were in the habit of visiting the 


workhouse every Sunday, and preaching in the several wards to the 
sick and infirm, many of wliom were iu their beds, and others re- 
tiring to rest, the visits not being made until Ruveii o'clock in the 
evening. These persons were very often of difiereiit persuasions, 
but were nut ministers. They found four so engaged last Sunday, 
and on inquiring, found one to be a Aonemuson, another a sho|>- 
iiiaii, and another a journeyman tailor; but certainly they were all 
persons of very excellent character, and so far there was no ob- 
jection to them ; but if persons were admitted indisciimiiiately, 
some evil-intentioiiod individuals might take lulvantage of it, aud 
produce considerable mischief. It had been customary to allow 
pr<*;icl)ing in the liall below on Sunday evenings, and that was 
continued, therefore tliey did not see the necessity of having 
preaching in each ward also, though they, had no objection to in- 
dividuals vkitiiig the sick, but the visit should lie made at an 
earlier hour. Sir. Woo<lward, the gentleman who felt most 
alaimed on the subject, expressed his satisfaction at the explana- 
tion given, and feeling that the churchMurdeus and overseers 
might avail tliemselves of the new Poor Law Bill to admit none 
but licensed J)js:»eiitiiig ministers, and then only at the request of 
an inmate, he cheei fully left the matter to the liberulitv they had 
evinced by’^ their language. It was ultimately agreed to keep a 
hook for all visitcis to insert their names and addicsse.s, and not 
to allow them up ^ta;^s after six o’clock, but to permit preaching 
in the hall helow, without reference to sect or parly. 

— Two men lost their lives under the following circumstances : 
one of them, a plumher of corisiderable exjtciiciice, aud much re- 
spected. residing at Penshurst, was emjdoyed ut a fuim in tho 
iieighhonihood to repair the leaden pipes in a well, the mouth of 
which had been closed for years, and which hiid only been unclosed 
for an hour hefoie his di sceiit. On descLMiding, tho noxious 
efiliivia overpjweied huh and he fell ; li.s biotlier, who descended 
to lesciie bun, was also ovcrpoweied : tind a tliird per.soii who was 
lot downv.iili a rope round his waist, hud to be drawn iqi without 
being ub'e to rinider any assistance to the two men. having hnii- 
‘-eif fallen into a. state of insensibility. Tlic bodies of the twosul- 
•ferers were not laised for upwards of an hour aflerwards. 

10. A diiiiKT was given to Karl Din ham at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

iO. A dinner was given at Ashford, in Kent, to commemorate 
his M.ijesty’s late declaration ‘ to suppoit the constitution in cbuith 
and state.’ The dinner took place at the Assembly-rooms, ami 
was attended by iie irly 200 noblemen, genllemen, .uml inhabitaiifs 
of the county . Sir Kdwaid G. Denng juesided, siipjiorted by the 
Earl of Wiiichilsea and Viscount Strangiurd. 

21. A notice was allixed to the pnncipal door of St. Nicholas’ 
Cbuicli, Deptford, of the intention to ajiply in the ensuing session 
o( P.iihainciit for authorifc.iiig the construction of a pier or jetty 
on the south side of the river Thames, in the parish of St. Nicho- 
has. Deptford, for tlie emhai king aud dr-emharking of jiasstiigers, 
cattle, and carnages, and levying a toll on all passengers, cuttle, 
caniages, woods, waves and meichamlise. 

A baionetcv lias been conferred by his Majesty on Mr. Felix 
Booth. It will be recollected tliat it was this gentleman’s muni- 
ficent assisi.ince w' hie h enabled Captain Boss to uiulertuke his ox- 
p'^ht-on to tho Polar regions. 

/IrA/ Jn.ltei . — The ‘ Domiiiica Observer,’ of Septemlier 24, gives 
an account of a most destructive luirricam* which hud visited the 
colony'. The atmosphere had been unsettled for some days pre- 
ceding, but on Saturday the 20lh of September, the storm com- 
menced wilh unusual violence even for Ihe season of the year, and 
during the night dostroy'ed houses, property, and lives to an extent 
unequalled since tlie great hurricane of 1813. Five sloops in tho 
harbour were totally wrecked ; many estates suffered iinmenso 
damage ; aud many houses were blown down, or jmrtially injured. 
The governor issued a proclamation throwing ojien the port to tho 
free importation of provisions and other articles of immcdiato 
necessity, for six moiiihs, in order to avert the daugcr of famine. 
A subscription bad been commenced in Barbadocs for the relief of 
the sufferers, to which the House of Assembly had voted 750/. 
currency. A subscript ion has also been commenced iu London for 
the same purpose. 

Papers from Hbbart Town and Sydney announce that ou the 
intelligence arriving there of a charter having been granted to 
the Australian Bank, it was resolved to establish branch banks at 
Sydney, Hobart Town, and Launceston. All goveiwnent monies 
are to be lodged in these banks, and all colonial salaries to bo paid 
through them. Four per cent, is to be allowed upon all deposits, 
even for a moiitli. 

The well-known Baptist Missionary, Dr. Carey, died at Seram- 
poie on the 9th of June last. He hud lived forty years in India^ 
translated the New Testament into upwards of forty Oriental lan- 
guages or dialects, and into many of these dialects the whole of 
the Bible, 
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RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF ELECTORS AND 
REFRESENTATIMCS. 

At tlio Tnnmont while wo write, the public mind (M)ntinue,s 
It) be excited Ity the prospect of an immediate dissolution of 
parliament, and a now elor.ti«)n, which pioiuisos ^to exhibit 
perhaps as treneral and detL'rmined a stiiiyi^le hett^ui the 
utlhorenls of opposite political opinions as has ever occurred 
in our history ; and even il this appeal to the people should 
Dot he made immediately, it cannot, in all prohuhility, he 
Acry lon«i dolcrred. But our present observations haMi 
neither an> mere temporary nor aiu party object. Wow^h 
to su^'je*(t sumo eousiderations comuTtod with the velatioii 
between a re presen lathe and Ins constituent--, to which it 
can at rm tiim-ho improper or uniiuporlant to call the atten- 
tion oCEm^lislimen. 

It is Usual to e\])lain the nature and roa-on of parlia- 
lueulai) lepre.sontalion by rcstiin; it simplv on tlio fzr<»und 
of the imposhihility or jiioat ineomonienee there would lu* 
in the people attemptinj^ to le^nslate in general asicrnhlie-- 
composed of their whole number. It is said that, a.s in any 
country of eonsidmahle extent such an assembly evidently 
could Tuwer he convened, and, if it could be eoirs eiuid, nrver 
could he kept together, and, if it could he kept lojrelher, 
would be a mere mob wholly incapable of deliberation, it 
becomes necessary for the people to give up the notion of 
conducting Ihcir alVairs after this fashion, and, instead, to 
tide gate for that purpose a manageable number of repre- 
sentatives selected from their entire body. These repre- 
sentatives, meeting in parliament, are considered to form 
each the deputy, eomraissioiier, or attorney of the section of 
the people by whom he has been sent thither — the single 
mouthpiece, as it wore, by which the sum of their wdshoa 
nud resolves is collected and expressed in one distiiiet and 
inlelligihlo voice. 

Now it is certainly possible to conceive a repre.senlative 
system of which this statement should, be a complete ac- 
count. The people, sensible of tho impracticability of the 
direct cxercifec, by their whole body, of the logislaiive func- 
tion, hut still desirous to retain the full le^slative authority 
in tlieir own hands, might, in the way Uiat has been sup- 
posed, appoint a certain small number of agents or factors 
to do their business for them. In the ordinary course of 
affairs, these persons, who w ould nio.st probably re^^uire in all 
cases to-he paid wages like any other servants, would be able 
to go on without much direction or actual superintendence. 
Their simple rule would he to give their best attention to 
the interests, or rather the presumed inclinations of their 
employers: and whenever circumatancos seemed to call ftr 
such intcrfcrcnec the latter could always i,>sue_Bpeciric in- 
structions for their guidance and regulation 
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belittle more tbaixso many acou.stic tubes, through which 
the inhabitants ot the several districts of the country’ might 
blow their commands to the legislative chamber. According 
to this scheme it might he desirable that a re]uescntative of 
the people skoi|ld |>ossess such a measure tjf common in- 
telligence as should enable iniii to pick his way when left 
to pioceed at his own discretion ; hut a'-' his po.silion woukl 
rathci he that of the horse than that of the viihu*, it docs not 
appear that ho would need to h ive any hii'her rjualifications 
than those of a docile and scn-sihle l)e:Ht oi burden, obedient 
to the hit in its mouth, and patient of the n.kMIc on its back. 

How such a system might work if il weie any where actu- 
ally set u]) as a machine ot national government we shall 
not pri'tend to conjecture ; we apprehend it has only existed 
as y el m the shadowy realms of tlieury. At any rate it cer- 
lainly is not the representati\e system of the British consti- 
tution. Wliat that is, as diNtinguisiiod hum this plan of 
l»are sul)^ututlon and procturship, we shall now eudeuvour 
to exphiin. 

Parliamentary representation, in this country, does not 
by any means sUind entirely on the ground that bii^ines4 
can only ho conveniently transacted in a small as^emhlv. 
No doubt, even if there were no other reasons for the adop- 
tion of the expedient of reprcsiMitatiun, thi^ would he rt^Miii 
sullicicnt; hut the contrivance may also be made, at tlm 
same time, to ser\’e much higher ends than this cuiiM lera- 
tum embraces. The design uf the Britidi iiarhament etm- 
teinplutos not merely the suhstituttoii of a vnnill asNemhly 
fof a great multitu.le, hut, m addition, the M-h ctu->n fur tli’o 
meruhers of that small asseml)ly of tlio-c yu^i- in thecom- 
iiu.iiify who may he deemed tile fittest, frwiii ihea uhditv or 
otlier (}ua!ifi<‘aiu)ns. to legislate i:-r the staio. 

Tile general body of the p«s)plu must, ot course, in cverv 
slate, be the original sniirre of all jiulilieol ])ow er. No pow er 
or aulhu'rity can he legitimate, ov he otliei than usurpation 
and lyramiy, whicli has nut cither been actually conferred 
by the people, or at least saneliuiu-d hv their uneqlll^ocal 
ac(puesceiice ; hut it diH^a not fulko\ fru’iii this that it would 
■ he wise in the people to retain all the powers of the state in 
' their own hands. It might he lor the general advantage 
that some of them should he tvansh-rred to other deposi- 
tories for a limited time, ami e\eii lluit onu* should he so 
made over in perpetuity. Thus m this cMvr.Ury the chief 
executixe power of the state has been given a .xay bv the 
people out of then* own ki’epnig into that of a hereditary 
king; and the judicial jiDwer, or power of administering 
the laws, has been confided to <-ertain magiMrale^ nominated 
for life. Ill the American con‘<tiiution il.e executive jxiw’cr 
has also been entrusted, lliuugli not (piite ^o unreservedly 
Ui» among ourselves, to a single indiMduuh the pc^oplo how- 
ex cr resuming the trust at the end of exLM) four years. 

Even if a constitution wert' to he lonned fora country in 
'dreura stances xxhich made it unneee>-sary lo attend to any- 
thing except the abstract principle-, of ’political science, a 
great variety of con.'^ulerations xvould require to he taken 
into afeouiU in determining the ht'st forms and oonditiona 
under which the several poxversofthe stale ahould be dis- 
tributed ; hut tlie question becomes still more complex 
xvlieii it has to he looked to, a-^ it almost alwaxs has. with a 
reference also to many peculiar features in the situation of the 
country ami the Irihits and national character of the people. 
Ill any circumstances, however, there is one powerful reason! 
besides the niero consideration of convenience alreadv ad- 
verted to, for the people divesting themselves, to a hn^e 
extent, both of the actual exercise of their inherent rights of 
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Rcir-^overnment, mid cvni of nny direct control over tlioir 
exercise ivhen triinsferrcMl to other hands. Power can only be 
saiely exercised wlien it is (‘Jtlua- stnclly limited in its iimount, 
or subject to the dicck of responsibility ; but in tlic case of 
power retained by the people in their own hands, there can, 
in the nature of’ thini^s, be neither responsibility nor limita- 
tion. Even in the most absolute of other despotisms there 
is somethin beyond and above tlio nominal autocrat — 
dormant, it mny be, and not to be very readily aroused, 
but still suflicient to inspire some apprehension, some cau- 
tion, some torbe.iranec from acts of exlravaj^ant enormity: 
hut licie there is no stronj^er forco whatever, which, even as 
a mcjc iiaiiie or imajrinatioii, mi^ht make the abusers of 
power pause in tluar career, Tlie intoxicated man and the 
madman are not more free from all sense of restraint. Now 
a whole [leople can no more stand this perfect abandonment 
to the license of its own will than an individual cun. Ili'^tory 
tes>tiries abundantly to this truth. Tlic possession of frreat 
power severely tries the wisest and strnnixost heads. Is it 
to be expected that a mixed multitude should not turn ^rid^ly 
and stcijL^i^er when thus placed above all law^ all check, all 
fear? A wise people, if lifted to such a perilous eletation 
for a moment, by some extraordinary crisis of their historv, 
will hasten to descend to a more secure jiosition — will on • 
denvour, as speeddy as may be, to eiicoinpass tlienisclvcs 
a^-ain with tliose barriers which are fitt(*d to he not more 
theii* restraints than their supports - will, in other woids, 
part as soon as they can with the p;reater portion of the 
power that has been thrown into their hands, and Lrive it up 
to ho exercised by olhor depositories with uhom it can he 
more safely lodtrod. 

'J'lns is what the {KHiplc of this country have done with 
their inherent rijjht of leixishitint^ for, and of ^^o\ernin;; 
thcMiiselvcs. Tlu'} have ap[)()inted not only a Km^ to rule 
over thorn, but uKo a House of Lord-i and a House of Com- 
inons to share tbo {lovernment with tlu* occupier of the 
throne. To each of these several authorities they ha\e con- 
veyed a certain portion of power which was originally in 
themselves. It is this arran {foment t\luch forms what is 
called the (Constitution, 

To the kiut’ and to the members of the House ('f Loids 
the peojili* ha\e j^iveu cmMaiii powers, not only tola* held 
during lili', but to be transmitted, in most insUiiccs, to the 
descendants of the liolders for c^er. This is the constitution 
as it at present stands. Of these* iiartuadar powers, there- 
fore, the people may be coiiaidered to have permanently 
divesti'd tlieuiselvos. They caiiiiol bo resumed e.xcopt by a 
revolution. 

AVith re^tard to those powers which arc entrusted to the 
member.'i of the House of Commons, the c«isc is difterent. 
These are <rranled only fiir a certain term of years, or until 
tlu* crown shall be pleased to dissolve the I^irhament lor 
which the members arc elected. 

From this liimiation of the period for which those latter 
powers an* granted, some very strange inferences ha\e fre- 
quently been drawn. It has been conceived that in their 
casi* the trust in in other resjiccts also much less full and 
nrire.sencd than that which is j:^iven to the kill”; and the 
members of the House of Lords. Neither the ponplo, for 
instance, nor any body of thorn, evi’i* think of forwarding 
instructions to the king as to when he ought to call the 
Parliament together, to prorogue it, or to dissolve it; nor 
instructions to individual peers as to how they ought to 
vote on any particular measure. To these quarters the 
people convey their wishes only in the form of respectful 
petition ; and even if they are not attended to, it is not con- 
ceived that any particular obligntioii has been violated. To 
iiuMubcrs of the House of Commons, however, according to 
certain pohluaans, tlieir constituents are entitled, whenever 
the> )»k*ase, to address their commands as to how they shall 
vote, or at all (*vciils to insist that if they will not vote in a 
certain way they shall resign their seats. This notion, it 
appears to us, ^irocceds from a total misconception of the 
purpose for which nicmhers are gent to Parliament. 

lu so far as the ruinUKms exercised by the House of Com- 
mons am (-(mecincd, the power which under the constitution 
V- U'tain m ihcir own bauds, is simply that of with- 

fli aw niij the trust th(*\ lia\e eonfided from any meniher at 
I 10 end ()1 a ( ('rtain t(‘rni ; or on the occurrenee of any one 
o cer am spi'cihed contingencies, such as his acceptance of 
^heu un^er Uio nown. ov the flissi.hui.m of tlic I’lrliiimciit. 
Of all oUici- powers winch may ho excici- ed by him a.s tlieir 
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representative, they divest themselves entirely by the act of 
electing him to re]iresent thorn. After his election it be- 
longs to him, and not to them, to decido what course ho shall 
adopt m regard to any measure which ho may iiilluencc by 
his ^ote. They have themselves conferred upon him this 
right. Il is for the purpose of eXtu-cising this right that lie 
has been sent to Parliament, and he docs not fullll his duty 
if he refrains from exercising it. 

Mr. Burke has placed this matter in a very clear light in 
a remarkable passage of the speech in wliich ho returned 
thanks to his constituents immediately after his first cleclinn 
as one of the members for Bristol. Adiertmg to an opinion 
which had been expressed by his colleague m favour of llie 
coercive nuthorily of n^triictions addressed to a representa- 
tive, — a topic which it seems had been much agitated in that 
city, ho proceeded as follows: — “ CJertainl) , gentlemen, it 
ought to he the happiness and glory of a representative to 
Ii\e in the strictest union, the closest coiTespoiulcnco, and 
the most iinresoiwed coinmiinicalioii w ith his constituents. 
Their washes ought to have great w’cight with him; their 
opinion high respect ; their business uiircmith'd altention. 
It IS his duly to saenfice his repose, his pleasuroi, his satis- 
factions, to theirs ; and above all, ever and in all cases, to 
prefer their interest to his own. But, his unbiassed opinion, 
ins mature indgment, his enlightened eoiiscionco, he (Uight 
not to sacniice to you, to any man, or to aiu sol of men 
living. These hi* does not derive from your plcasnri' : no, 
nor from the law mid the constitution. The) an* a trust 
from Providence, for the abuse of which he is deeplv an- 
sw'erahlo. Your rcpipsi'ntalivt* owes )ou not his indiislr) 
onl\, hut his judgment : and he betrays, instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to } our opinion. M> worthy rolh':i”iu‘ 
sa\ s his w ill ought to he subservient to ymiis. If that he 
all, the thing is innocent. If government were a matl-r of 
.Vill upon any side, >oiirs, wiiluml quest ion, ought to be 
superior: hut gincnimcnt and legi^laiion arc matters if 
reason aitd judiiinenl, .uid not of inclination ; and w hat sort 
of reason is that in w Inch the (letorminahon precedes tin* 
discussion : in which one set of men deliberate, and another 
decide ; and where those w'ho form the eonchision are per- 
haps tin re hundred miles distant friun those w ho hear the 
aigmueuts? To deh\er an opinion is the right of all men ; 
that of eonslitnents is a weighty and re^pcctalile ojiinion, 
which a representative ought always to rejoice to hi'ar, and 
which he oiiL’ht always iin-st senoiisl) to corisuicr. But 
milhonl'ilii'r instructions— nunnfatvs issued w Inch the mi'in- 
lier IS hound blindl) and im])licilly to idicy, to vote, and to 
argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction o( Ins 
judgment and conscience. These are thing.s utterly un- 
known to the law’s of the land, and which arise fioni a 
funclamenlal mistake of tlie whole order and tenor of our 
constitution." 

The inistiikc here spoken of. we will merely add, is one of an 
especiiilly extraordinary sort to he made by the moie zealous 
favourers of the democratic element of the constitution. It 
is by means of the House of Commons only that in the re- 
gular action of the constitution that element can make itself 
be felt. Whatever w^eakens the House of Commons as one 
of the powers of the state, diminishes the share which the 
people have in tlie Government. ( 3 \er the Crown and the 
House of Lords they have preserved to theiiisolves no means 
of direct control. The powers w'hich the) have bestowed 
upon both of these branches of the legislature have been 
hestow’ed not as a loan but as a gift, and arc of course used 
not a.s a trust but as a poss('>,sioii. Ro\oked no doubt they 
might be by a revolution ; bu! the case is as w e have stated 
it, so long ns the boundaries of the constitution arc not over- 
stepped. The peiModical resumption, on the contrary, of the 
powers entrusted to the members of the House of Commons, 
necessarily keeps that house, at least to a certain extent, 
the organ of the popular sentiinont. It is at any rate the 
only organ wdiich the democratic principle has whereby to 
exert its force in the legislature. To lower, therefore, the 
authority and influence ol’ the momhers of that house, by 
curlailintf thou liberty of independent action — to sufierthem 
to he no more than a collection of pupjiets held in leading- 
strings by so many irresponsihlo bodies w’ithont the house, 
andinca^uilde of moving except us they are jerked or twitched 
to the one side or the oilier by their masters hcliind their 
haeks, w’hile tliey ha\e to sustain their position as the natural 
counterpoising anti antagonist power to both th(‘moii;nv hical 
and Ihe ivnstoeratic principles of the eonstitntioii, strong as 
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1n»th of tlu'se nix* in nil the cuh of :i pci'fert freedom 

from evlt'innl rontud or interforeneo liins, \vt*say,to fottcr 
niid onfL'Lo’.c th*' roprcscMitatives of llic peojde, to take 
!r()m tlu in nil dij^iiity, all faculty of self inu\emcnt, all real 
stveni^ih, v.oulil >(*cm to be a rtiuf»iilarl} unreasonable ]mjIi- 
ticnl JUTnnyement, ^ie^ve(l in whalsoevcr way it mi^bt, and 
is ci'rtaiii!} oiu; of the very last that ou^ht to receive the 
idiiiiinlion .nid palroiui«;e of any considerate friend of po- 
pular ndancy. 

'J'lie bn MTicss of tin.* pcojdc — their ti iu* interest aB well as 
Iheirdnt}- is to rcluru to paili.unenl bid) men in whose 
honesty, st)iind views, and ability thc'y can place perfect 
f’onfi(l(*n('(*. The rii^ht of election, no doubt, is placed in 
tl eir hands for the purpose of eiuihhnj^ them to impress 
wlial ^fenoral tendency llicy may chon'll; upon the course of 
the lejjjislatnre and tlic ^ovoninient by the nomination of 
iuemher'% Ivildiu;; the beuue sentimcnls with themselves. 
Hut it lhc> :l^h for no more than thU particular recom- 
nnoKhitiMii, iJic) will inako a very uhwi.^e choice. What 
nlj.'ci un.,;d ai.) body of elcdois attiuii by rctiirninp; na 
tlu'ir re}nvM niuthe a pers<>n who merely professed to he of 
llieir (om; u.iy of ihinUiii;!, if he was m(jI also a person upon 
lilt: hniK :) of whos- pTofcbs'cms tlic) liad suflicit lit "round 
tel relyin^'l or if, iho iijh .siiV(-re enoii;:li at the moment, 
lit* li.id ^ idu-n and so li^'hll) (!ian"C'l his otmiions that 
thou w . ^'Mil roiuon to iippu lu'iid lu* nnuht some time 
souii dll () aiJiJnn ; or if, thouuli ncill’cr to he suspected of 
dnplicii) .,,1 ol insl:djllit), he was v) iloriCicnt in judgment 
and izo' -1 uiiu* ;u-> lo he ip Mut ca^ril'lc of at!\aiu*in^ the 
iio’lil uj. 1 iiilluLiife of any opinidi^ i;o inlLdii hohl, nor 
likely tv. (undue: li ni - If in h.s puLl.; rdiaiacicr unli (ddi- 
n.u;, ill'.' I iMiii'- A iin-m’ar of p uli inieut ou;^iit, in all 
imson, 1 ’ a ‘.It it vh'id m U'c ih iiKTil) a jiarlisan of lla* 
iim [1 *' 1. .d PK ( d w -ih Lis c uu’ ; O' I Idrit creed must 
Iji a \('-v ' ai' one if, .u ^ui a < ’ii tr;, a-, this, plenty ef 
; ersn;is all a Ip d 1 » il caiiu •» h*‘ fi-'n di who aKo possess the 
ullier (paild i.u.u.s tla in In ho r'.uriiedto naijiaiiienl. 

T> theu ill) i art) am aitr us n-ady t > eunrc>s that it IhuLs 
the poL: •Id iluaT lowlnidi :t i-^ altachod in this ]»rc- 
tlicaniesil ‘ Lid au\ one I'lok iiiumid Lun, and does he not 
Lehold < ti all ^idi s ( I aiaidi r, juopeit;,, talent, knowledsjc, 
li.ihils of hi ' me p.ibl e spirit, ni an abundance probabl) 
iiour i(|. idled in any other a "o or nation, and certainly , 
at all Lw ,i: ,, mou‘ than siiTicieiit to snj'u!) yvith exeellent 
n.L'inbL s '! luv.eii II aises i>l Commons? From this ampL* 
^teax* ot yy ih and abihty tlu* poopte, if they ri'idlv yyish to 
bi* yyeli j sv.ried, v. I’d call to their ser'iie vylmt u ablest and 
woilhie,!. Tl (’ members d' ilie House of Loi.ifuons ounlit 
to Le, ui (lie li'i.;ln"t sen o tif the yy'^'rd, tlu* r/t -ter of tin- 
eummi: lit) — the pieLad men, as it wore, of the jiojuila! 
ferce- tb. e\(.< lienee and ll'-v or" of whateyer patriolisin, 
eiiltivatul iiitelh’ct, ajilituile ter statesrn uisliip, and piiblie 
virtue Ol list fulness in an) olliet lv>rpi exists in those 
( i-ders fy .a which the) aie drawn. Tins enpanty of con- 
•-lantly rec isiii;; tre.-h uounshmeiit and re^eiu'ratioii frcun 
ilie ncbevl (lUahtieb of the ivatianal mind is tlio^reat atreii.£rlh 
of an as.:'<inbl) so constituted ; this, and not the manacling 
and yvcii^lmi” down of its meinbers with conditions ami 
authoriialiye instruciious, is that yyhich enables it to ho 
more than a mabdi foi bulb ro\ al prero;;ative and aristocratic 
privilcj'o contbu'.Ld, and uuist eycntually make it the con- 
trolling poyycr in tl e state. 

Aa fjr pltdj^e.s exacted fioin candidates previous to their 
( lection, i..v) certainly a: e not exposed to the same ob- 
jection in i ibt of principle tluit lies against mandates 
issued i v^ members directing them how the) are to vote after 
they haye ’okoii their i-eaU. The exaction of pledges is not 
an intci ill cnee on the part of the people with those duties 
which ’die (on dilution has assigned cnly to the members of 
llio Icgbl.di.ie ; it is not un attempt to exercise any right 
w Inch dos • io>t belong to them. In the more choice of their 
ropreseiilaUyc Uic^ uio entitled to the utmost freedom and 
laliUule oi judgment ; they may dotcrmnio not to return 
any othi r then a ])L‘dgcd membci, ju4 as they may deter- 
mine, if so it !-hoiild please thorn, not to return any other 
ihuu a Vid-bp.ned incmbor, or a mcmi^er six feet high. As 
Avith the as ^ inbl.d i. gi'laluu*, .I’ld Vvith tout done, is lodged 
the po,ver of maLing layvs, with the people alone is lodged 
the pov’cr I'f leaking the members who make the law^s. 

Hut 111 ’' lint of ('xpcdiciicv the objections the exaction 
f.r i‘h*'lw'. iippii a - ndid.d*' are, we think, si strong as to 
Lc .h V ..O' 0 I'. il e e It is n • justification 


of it lliat it ik nil exercise of n rijlit which doi*v MTupy ». ^ 
ably belong to doctors. It may lx* a very looh^i; < • c 
of aright, li is iho riglit of the legislature io ]i:i - -] 

la\v« as well as "I'od orieK ; hut it is their duty for : o :• • ; 
to Y^as^ Old) the latter So in tiic jiart yylmli the o o' 
haye to pcrfum, it i" llieir right to return tools and l i,.; - 

for their npn'-enlatiycs if they clioose ; but U'hoiy a;) 
say t]>at th“) woubl c\ercisG their right as they oiujLt -u s ' 
doing. 

The object uhidi i body of electors propose to tln-r - ; ^ 

in demanding pb (Ilu f'om die person who wishes to ' ' ^ -'.a • 
tiu ir repr<*sen1atiye i>. i»f coiuse, to lend tlie most id* ■ tual 
aid tlic) eiiii in Iho ao-cTriplnhini nt of the iiieasure> ydii -li 
form the subjoi|s4i( ! I o p!i fbje^. Now, in the first place, 
if tliest* iiiea-.urov, lo.illv de-riyo to be eiirried, are tf.ey not 
certain, at any rao , t i roccAo the ‘•upport of a parliament 
comp‘iried a-^ aho\( il* i ibofl of meuihfcrs rx’lected not only 
hecau^'v* tlieir ‘si*ntiihi-n1s are in haniieny with tho-e of their 
con*'titu<*rits, hm be'nu^< tbi \ arc also tin* ]nM'-ops oi 
greatest integrit), iiio i peu li uing sagaritv, and m'lst 
enlightened Meyv> to bi* found in rte* couuln ? If the 
sclieriies in f|U<»'tivn <]o ii'-t comnu 'id them eh i- to the 
jiarliameiit in the > -.iii.' mnnnir .i" t]:e) L'lyc rloi; .* tf) th'^ 
])opidar ta'-te or judgrue-it, t’li re-is oi mu'-i be t IiI.ut that 
they do not d«-virye IIm appro’>..i on tb") lura* witli 

tiniii Iho people, orlli.il the ]nrh.v:in lO i-, i il i*.r tituted 
as if ought to he. Till' projKT I'lev ntiM of tin' lidl-.i ('\il 
would hn\e bien a yv>er ehoin of i' e;r r- ; by 

tlie pe pie. In that ca -e tlie ■ X 'ct -i of pled ‘je-, v .aid 
ha\ '• lieon nniH'i (‘"-a'') . Audi’'- 'no eveiti’-n ol“ ] -puhT 
pow»u* V. loch im.^; !>» mail' m o’. !'■: lohnal v repi" ' 1”\ye 
II) pledgt ^ y’iould ii\v^a)-i ^uthce to I'ti.m a ‘jaod c.i'^'.bQr 
in-lead of a I ,al one 

Fut ;i IS I’ol oniy tb.if pb’'!"*-. nr. u- ’b'-- vd'* *. u r 

(lioiceof m* iiiber-' i- imi.le. i nd that the) all ;.l 'u.i a 
*Aery slippery and nistcure hohl upon a meuibt'^ v ’lo is 'b-- 
P'l'od to liuuk ayy.iv fuun tbi m : for the I’W, of < .'o-f, 

I annot enforce louiplianee widi h e'-.g’: ir'’ - • ' il 
iiia.iy inslai’'’t‘s le'dfy boyv easy il is, whene-o'. d' \ or* 
felt to be ineoUAeiii'. nt, to find a pLus bb' exrUM* t .r .li-' •- 
gard’iig them. Sudi sha'‘Vdes are, In -ide'^ :.r this, j '-n,-. 
and most stM >us lumh-anees lo njll ami t !. i ■ - * j’.s- 
l itioii. The m‘nid er v.lri eiit('»‘s the H'U’.'O '.f 1' ” 

I ouml by a ])b*dge to a t a 'tinnbii bn ef-'.n'h": i "-.t n.' 
in *. arii'iis yy a) s baiiip ;.'l .n.d iinbi.: d b\ d > 

lion* Ills inlluem e V. ill 1*0 '.f nei e-".! y 'hmif;’' L- Io t’ 
tauid- le yyhl'di lioy' '' Is e\j 'O'l ji^bnug • ^ ■' ;■ t 

yotf e\eopt ir: o'n yi n - ’ Ui ; ’d: -u^h ! !- i-. ’i- 1 ail- 
w, iciie*' "'’.'‘ehl n'lji- 1 I'loi I'ver so s|i le.o!) in ae ( < i- ■ -nd, 
indieil. It is difi.ciih to -et* hiov la* » oi.Ll yya 1! im'. [ the 
(•!\;ecn'*u tliat, emimjted as In* "a-, to a partn i -'de "1 
< I rtain questions, he was no lit meiidier of an a-' inbly 
whiih professod, in regard to all qin stions that < ame before 
it, to ilelihe’ale ere it deeided. Il would not b‘ enoiigh 
that the jdcilge lu* had a.\en to hm eoi.slilimnt'; on tin* 
hustings should Ik* admitted to haye been perle- lly eni'- 
Ibrniable to hi- real opinion.- al tlie iime: lie v, as 1 onr..l. :l 
yvould bo cor.tendeil, however strong lemlo hi\e L’ci. nins 
conviction'?, to keep hi> mind opi n t'> the . vci ition of tur- 
tUcr discussion, and p'/ssibh aihntional iiif iriiiotion end 
more ex ton ded nnd nratuied y iew s. As eycr\ b m n and 
considerate man, nay, i*yei'\ man under no ooie; uKion or 
indiiecnient to act ell)crwi.-e, e\idcn!lv would prof r to hc.ld 
him.self thus far mu ommitted. it v onld la- s.ial (^r insi- 
nuated that he had >iib>inirted ti' syvnh’iyy tho d'-e "f degra- 
dctioii offered to him as the neces^.try :.ct of s'jb ( i-jncy 
by which his scat wu? to he piuch ised — tl ai bu that object 
he had basely sacrificed b..ili his iniL p-aub nee and his 
honour. Then, a m-'inbcr sgf mg yy ith tl e haliei 'if a plodge 
round his neck, yyill o»b n tind that, in the necessity of 
keeping to the letter of his \ow, ho i.s obliged to run the 
risk of Hying in the face of its .spirit and i bject. Lot tlio 
p'-opositioii to the support of which he is bnuiul bo Vaa ught 
forward in any circuTii'^tances, however likely to ensure the 
l.iimiliating defeat of the motion, and by any individual, 
heyyeyer certain to injure rather than forward il hv his 
.idvocycy — and he, too, in virtue of his unconditional com- 
pact . must tliroyy liiiuself into the vain and hopelessi battle, 
a^ul so far actuall) assist in exposing To d i scorn (itim* and 
.shame the Vv ry caii.se he was specially commissioned to do 
his Litni -t to protect and advance. The discu>siu?i leay 
have been fiaxod on liy an eu.emyof the measmx» in i'--. b , 

N !> 
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gui^c of an advocaio, or with the view of impeding the 
pregresft of sotne other measure which both the pledged 
memBer and his conslitULMits may deem of equal or still 
gl^ter importance tlum the one thus interposed in its way ; 
—no matter, the Ixnidagc to which he has how'ed his back 
leaves him no alternative ; he must still assist the trick with 
his vote, all hough mixed up, it may he, with the bitterest 
enemies, and deserted by every untrammelled friend, of his 
wonted qiolitics. 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
HISTORY OF PARTIES. PART I. 

At the present moment it may be interesting to review’ the 
lluctuations in the history of parties, as indicated by the 
successive changes that have taken place in the govern- 
ment since the settlement of the present constitqtion at 
the Revolution. In our present Number we shall only be 
able to carry forward such a retrospect as far as the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover ; but this will conduct the 
history of the scveml great parties, springing out of the 
Revolution and the events that preceded it, from their 
origin up to tho period when they may be considered as 
having attained full maturity and assumed each its distinct 
character and iio^ition. In subsequent papers the review 
tvill bo continued lo the present day. 

J. Reign of William III. and Mary II. from 13th Fe- 
bruary, l(i89, to December, 1694, and thereafter 
of William HI. to Stli March, 1702. 

I William, i*rince of Orange, was called to the Enclish 
; throne Iq a coalition of all the parties in the state. With 
some conqiarativcly u nun port ant ditfcrence.s as to the mode 
of procedure, the chief persons of all'shades of opinion con- 
cuiTed ill placing tlui irovennnciit in his hands. Both in 
the convention, in point of fact, us appears by the vote-^ 
of that assembly, and also, tliere i>i ('very rc'uson to bcliew, 
in the nation generally, the two great parlies of Whigs arul 
, Tories were pretty equally balanced. In these circum- 
stances, us was naturajly to be expecli'd, the first mini'^try 
appointed by King William was of a somewhat mixed de- 
Rcnplion. It eont allied, howe\er, as Bisliop Burnet oh>erves, 
a majority ol Wings. The following wore tlu' ju-nvipal 
members: — 1. Lord pTesidi'iit of the C«)iineil, Thomas 
Osborne, Karl of Dauby (formerly Viscount Duiihlniio ni 
Scotland, and \'iseouiit Latiuier in Tingland, afterwards 
Manjuess of Carmarthen and Duk(* of Leeds) : this noble- 
man had held tli(' office of Lord High Treasurer in tin* 
reign of Charles JI. from 1673 till 1679, when he was iiu- 
jieached by the ll(mse of Common^ on tlie charge Ihat }*y 
various acts he had endeavoured to suhvert the government 
and introduce arbitrary power. He escaped, first by tlu* 
intervem un of his royal master in dissolving the parlia- 
ment (the second of the twi) known as the Long i^arlui- 
monts), and afterwards by withdrawing from the counti). 
But “ he liad,” says Tindal, “ by liis accomplishing the 
king's man iag(.* with the quixm, and heartil} cuncuiTing in 
the Revolution from the very beginning, atoned in some 
measure fur liis proceedings under Charles II.” He now 
professed to side rather with the Whigs than tho Tories. 
! The iiiovemcuts, liowiwer, both of this statesman and of many 
I others of thos(’ times, wi'ro generally actuated as much by 
personal consideratioiiH as by those of principle, and are 
I scarcely to he reduced under any distinct party description. 
2. Lord Pn\y Seal, George Saville, Marquess (formerly Vis- 
’ count and Earl) of Halifax, characterized by Hume as “a fine 
I genius, possessed of learning, eloquence, industry, but sub- 
iject to inquietudi', and fond of refinements.” He had also 
been a minister, after the removal of Dauby, under Charles 
II., having been one of the members of the new privy council 
of thirty nominated in 1679 on the recommendation of Sir 
William Temple. Ho had afterwards been Lord Privy S(*al 
under the same king, and President of the Council under 
James II. In this laHt-mentioned reign lie was cpnsidered 
I the head of the small party known by the deimmination of 
the Trimmerti. “ This man,” says Hume in another place, 
“ who possessed the finest genius and most cxli'tisive capa- 
city of all employed in public affairs (luring the present 
ringn (that of James II.), afleeted a species of neutrality 
betwixt the parties. This conduct, which is much more 
natural to men of integrity than of ambition, could not, liow- 
^ever, procure bun the former character; and ho was always 
|rogar(led us an uUriguor rather than a patriot.” Lord 


Halifax, at the period of tho Revolution, TindaL tells us, 
“ for zealously promerting all the steps that were lately made 
for the king was hated by the Tories, and for his oppos^ion 
to' the bill of exclusion was not beloved by the Whigs.’’ 
3 and 4. Principal Secretaries of State, Charldfs Talbot, Earl 
(afterwards Duke) of Shrewsbury, and Daniel Finch, Earl 
of Nottingham. Of all the ministers, Shrewsbury, says 
Tindal, ** had the greatest share of the king’s confidenixj. 
Ho had been educated a papist, but bad renounced that 
religion upon a very critical and anxious inquiry into mat- 
ters of controversy. He had no ordinary measure of learn- 
ing, a correct judgment, with a 8Weetne.ss of temper that 
charmed all who know him. He had so great a com- 
mand of himself, that during all the time ho continued in 
the ministry, no person was heard to complain of him, 
except for his silent and reserved answ'ers, with which his 
friends were not always well pleased.” Shrewsbury, di?- 
signated by Pope “ the wise and groat,” may bo considerod 
as having belonged decidedly to the Whig party. The 
Earl of Nottingham (son of the late Lord Chancellor Finch), 
on the contrary, was one of the Tory leaders. “ Ho had 
stood,” says Tindal, “ at a great distance front the court all 
King James’s reign, and, tliough a privy codticillor, no^o^ 
went to the board. When the Prince of Orange's coming 
over was proposed lo him, he first agreed to it, but after- 
wards refused to proce(*d any farther. However, he after- 
wards declared that tliough his principles restrained him 
so that he could not go on, his aiTeetion would make him 
wish well to the cause, and he would be so far a criminal 
as coiH'ealment coiiUl make him. Accordingly he ojipost'd 
the settlement with gi*eat earnestness ; hut always said that, 
though he would not make a king, yet upon his ])nueiplos 
he could obe) him when made belter than those who uere 
so much for making one.” The emplojment of the Earl 
of Nottiiiglmm was nut rt'solved upon till atler ronsiderablc 
deliberation ; hut it was at last thought advisable, willi the 
view of. eoiK lifting his large and powerful parly. 5. Firtt 
Lord of the Treasury, Charloa Mordiiunt, Viscount Mor- 
dauut, (afterwards Karl of Monmouth, but hetti'v known by 
the title of Earl of Peterliorough, wliK'h he inherited from 
his uncle). Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague when the 
invitations cami* over for tho Prince of Orangt*, and ‘‘ pushed 
on the enterprise,” says Hume, “ with that ardent and 
courageous spirit for w'hieli he w’as so eminent.” Tuidars 
rharacter of this remarkable personage, allerwaids so dis- 
,Unguished iii another sphere, is amusingly expressed. 

He w'as a man,” says that historian, “ of miu-h heat, 
tinany notion^, and full of discourse. He was bnne and 
•g<'iierous, hut liad not true jiidgiui'iit ; his thoughts were 
indigested and his secrets were soon known.” G.ChaneeUoi- 
of the Kxelic(|uer, Henry Booth, Baron Delamere (after- 
wards Earl of Warrington). This nobleman W'us also a 
stanncli Wliig, and had distinguished himself by Ins oppo- 
sition to the court in the two piecoding reigns. After 
.Tames II. came to tho throne lie w'as tried on a charge of 
high treason, but acquitted. No Lord Chancellor W’as 
appointed for the present, the Great Seal being put in 
commission. 

These persons, from the offices they held, must bo con- 
sidered as having been the chief responsible advisers of tho 
crown ; but it w as not till a considerable time after this that 
the distinction between the members of the Cabinet and the 
other official personages was clearly established, or strictly 
attended to in practice. Even in modem limes the com- 
position of the cabinet, both in respect of the number of 
its members, and the diipartmenta of tho government from 
which they are taken, is matter of tcmjiorary arrange- 
ment on every jiew construction of tho ministry. Thus, 
while the Lord Chancellor, the Lord President of tlm 
(kmucil, tho First Lord of the Treasury, the Lord Privy 
Seal, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Loi’d of 
llie Admiralty, the three principal Seiuetaries of State, and 
the Chancellor of tho D^chy of Lancaster are almost al- 
ways cabinot ministers, there are a number of other offices, 
the holders of which sometimes have seats in the cabinet 
and sometimes not. Such are the offices of President of 
tho Board of Control, President of the Board of Trade, 
Secretary at War, Paymaster-General, Postmaster -General, 
Master of tho Mint, Chief Commissioner of Woods and 
Forests, Chief Secretary for Ireland, &c. In 1600, Lord 
Ellenborough sat in the cabinet while holding the office of 
Chief Justice^of the King's Bench; and on the formation 
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of Lord Grey’s ministry in 1830, the Earl of Carlisle was 
g^mitted to a place in the cabinet without holding uny 
.office. Formerly the policy of the government was far 
from being understood to be so exclusively regulated by 
the cabinet us it has now come to bo considered. Even for 
some time after the lievolution the sovereign did not alto- 
gether cease to be his own prime minister. King William 

1 1 sometimes wrote both bis messages and his speeches to par- 
liament himself. And various groat officers of the house- 
hold, and even mere privy councillors, who h'^ld no office of 
1 any kind, were frequently more consulted by the crown 
( than the ostensible ministers. Thus among King William’s 
chief advisers dunng a (‘onsulcrahle part of his reign were 
Charles Sackvillo, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, Lord 
Chamberlain, William Cavendish, Earl (afterwards Duke) 
of Devonshire, Lord Steward of the Household, (he indeed 
retained that place till his death in 1707.) and William 
Russell, Earl (afterwards Duke) of Bedford, the father of 
Iword Ku^sell, the distinguished victim of the reign of 
(Jhaiies II. To these may bo added William Bentinck, 
wlio had been gentleman of the bedchamber to William 
when I’rinee of Orange, and who was now appointed Groom 
of the Stole and Privy Purse, and made an English peer by 
the title of Earl of Portland. The kings chief personal 
favour, Tindal su\8, lay between’ Bentinck qiid Mr. Sidney, 
brother to the Earl of Leicester and the celebrated Algernon 
Sidney, sacrificed at the same time with Lord Russell. Mr. 
Sidney (afterwards Viscount Sidney and Earl Romney) 
was in the first instance made one of the (lentlcmen of the 
Bedchamber, but ho subt-equontly oc(?iipied the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland and other high situations, liie cclc- 
hratod .lolin (Churchill was also at this lime made a Gentle- 
man of the Bedchnmher, and raised to the peerage by the 
title of Earl of Marlborough. 

No complete change of ministry took ))lace during the 
reign of William ; hut, in conformity with the policy which 
lie had originally adopted, llie king n'pcatcdly made partial 
modifieationsun the eubinel, either with the view of effecting 
a more even balance of jiartM's, ('r in accommodation to what 
appeared to be the prevailing liumour of the parliament or 
the public. We shall note the more important of these 
changes. 

A lunv parliament having been returned in the spring of 
1G90, and the elections having run to some extent in favour 
of the Tories, the king dismissed bofh Mordaunt and War- 
rington, and made such other ebanges as that, according to 
Tindal, “ W'^hig and Tory w'cre now pretty oijually mixed.*’ 
Sir John Lowther (aftenvards Baron Lowiher and Viscount 
Lonsdale), who, on his Maj(?sty’s first coming over, had 
been appointed Vice-CUamlivvlaiu of the Household and 
one of the Junior Lords of tl;c' Admiralty, was now made 
First Lord of the Treasury. This, however, w’as merely a 
temporary appointment, a new commission ha\ing been 
.soon after made out, in wliicdi the name of Sir ,Jolin Low ther 
was inserted as one of the Junior C-oinraissioners, and that 
of Sidney Godolphin, Baron (afterwards Earl Godolphin), 
as the First Lord. Godolphin had been appointed to a seal 
at the Treasury Board when the king first came over, and 
had ever since enjoyed u large share of his Majesty's confi- 
dence. His being brought in gave great annoyance, Tindal 
tells us, to both Mordaunt and Warrington, hostile, os they 
^ were, to each other. “ They .soon saw,” he say*; that the 
( king considered him more than them both ; for as he uiulcr- 
I stood the Tieasury business well, so hi.s calm fnd cold way 
[ suited the king's temper." Godolphin, who had been 
brought up at court, had been one of the chief counsellors 
of Charles 11., while the Earl of Sundcrlanji was at the head 
of affairs ; and he had also been Secretary of State for a 
short time in IG84, as wcdl as one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury in the reign of James II. 'Worrinffton's office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was filled by Richard Ham|)- 
den, the great-grandson of the patriot. 

Towards the end of this year farther changes were occa- 
sioned, first by the resignation of Halifax, and subsequently 
by that of Shrewsbury. The former, in cons^uence of 
some- miscarriages in Irish affairs which wore imputed to 
his mismanagement, became so unpopular with both the 
parliament and the nation, that he found it impossible to 
, keep his ground. On leaving office he took his place in the 
! ranks of the Tory opposition, with whom he ever afterwards 
[ continued to act, Tlie Privy Seal, which he had held, was 
put, in the first instanije, in commisbion, but was soon after 


given'to Thomas Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who Had for 
some time previous held the office of First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The Earl of Shrewsbury resigned in disgust 
at the indifference which the king showed about the passing 
of the Ainu ration Bill, or bill to compel all |)ei'8ons to abjure 
James II. on pain of imprisonnoeni Seeing his Mi^esty 
indisposed to press this measure through parliament, from a 
wish, as he conceived, to conciliq^e the Tories, he thought 
that ho could not hold office longer to any good purpose. 

“ He saw the Whiys,” says Tindal. “ by using Bis Majesty 
ill, wore driving him into the hands of the Tories ; and lie 
thought that thoise would serve the king with more zeal if 
he left his post. Besides, the credit that the Marquis of 
Carmarthen gamed was not easy to him.” His place was 
given to Viscount Sidney. About' this time also several 
decided Tories were sworn of tl.e Piiivy Council, and ad- 
mitted to a large shu;n of the iwal confidence— especially 
Jones, Earl of Ranelagh, who hud been Paymaster of the 
Forces under Jaipes 11., and Sir Edward Seymour, who 
had been S})eakcr of the House of Commons in the reign 
of Charles II., This latter person, s\ho, although ho had 
acquiesced in the*Revolution, all his hie one of the most 
uncompromising adherents of the Tory party, was now 
made one of the Lords of the Tieasuri, and also admitted 
to a scat in the Cabinet. 

In this slate the priiiciiial api’Dintineuts remained till 
the beginning of the year 1093. t!ii> tunc the celebrated 
Robert Spencer, Earl of SundiTiaiid, sl/ long the minister 
of Clmrlcb II, and afterwards of .J l ines IL, and notorious j 
for his intriguing disposition, ai*d wl.ut Hume calls** the j 
extreme duplicity, at least variahleiieis, of his conduct J 
through the whole eburse of his hie,” had obtained as great ' 
an mlluence over the mind of King William as he had eii- \ 
joyed over that of his first royal master. It is now well | 
known, that, even while he held the office of President of ^ 
the Council under King James, which he did up to the : 
time of that unhappy prince’s alidication, he was in commu- 
nication with the Prince of Orange. On the Revolution he 
flod, in the first instance, to Holland, hut sixin returned to • 
England. Here, when he had t biahlishcd himself in the 
favour of the new sovereign, he openly (kdarcl himself for 
I the party of the Whigs : and cluefiy h\ Un uiliueiice and 
management, such modifications were now made in the 
ininisti 7 as gave that party the complcie ascendency. The 
Great Seal was taken out of conunis-^ion, and confided to tlio 
Attorney- General, Sir John Somers, first uiih the title of 
Lord Keeper, but a few years after with thai iS Lord Chan- 
cellor, and a ])eci*i\gc. This distinguibiied pcr>on, as every- 
bod) knows, had, from the first, been one of the most zealous 
ami active supporters of the Ucvulution. At the same time, 
Vibcount Sidney having, some time before, gone over to 
Ireland as I/ird Lieutenant, Sir John Trenchard was made 
one of the Secretaries of State. He had been one of those 
who, in the torrnor reign, were invohed m the insurrection 
of the Duke of Monmouth, -and he had on that account been 
obliged to tly be\oud seas. “ He sa>s Tindal, “ a 

calm and sedate man, and much more moderate than could 
have been expected, since he was a Itadini: man in a party.” 
The now character given to the adimnii»iialatn was com- 
pleted in the beginning of the following } ear l>> the dismissal 
of the Earl of Nottingham, ^^ho had become cxlrcraely un- ^ 
popular owing to the recent ill success of the ^^a^ with 
France, which was imputed to his incapacit\ or treachery, 
and by the rccal of the Earl of Shrcw>hury to fill his place. 

Sir Edwartl Seymour was now also rcmo\ed from the Ca- 
binet. 

Tho ministr}’ thus formed remainctl sub.-,tantially the 
same for some years, the few changes that took place being 
chiefly in subordinate offices, or occasioned by the trans- 
ference of the members of tlie cabinet from one office to 
another. In 1695, Charles Montague (afterwards Viscount 
and Earl of Halifax), an ardent Whig, was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The same year Sir William 
Trumball was made Secretary of State on the death of Sir 
John Trenchard. Trumbull had lived mostly abroad for 
some years before the Revolution, but had not for oil that 
been inacti\e in fhe cause of the liberties of. his country. 
Pope has made him the subject of some very laudatory lines^ 
in which he describes him as a politician — 

“ Fixed to one side, but moderate to the rest ; \ 

Au honest courtier, yet a patriot too ; I 

Just to his prince^ and tg his country true.' ; 
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Ho remained in office till December, 1697, when he was 
removed, and his jilace given to Mr. James Vernon, who 
had for a number of years before been chief clerk to the 
Duke of Shrewsbury. In the course of the last-mentioned 
year, Sundcrlnnfl, who for some years had been really Prime 
Minister, iilthough without any office, was appointed to the 
place (if Lord Chamberlain on the resignation of the Earl of 
Doi«ci, whose declining health unfitted him for longer em- 
pl(»}ineiit. Sunderland held his office, however, only for a 
fe\v months. He; was so pressed upon both by the open 
Uostilit} of the Tories, and the jealousy of his new associates 
the Whigs, that, apprehending he would be overthrown 
whenever an attack should be made upon him, through llie 
violence of the former, and the feeble and reluctant defence 
ho might expect from the latter, he resigned, “ not only," 
says Tindal. “against the entreaties of his friends, ^Imt 
oven the Iving's earnest desire that he would continue about 
him.” 

On llio Mill of May, 1699, the ministry was extensively 
rom 0(1 oiled by the following alterations and new appoint - 
mollis. The public credit of tlio Duke ^if Leeds having 
btioii sevcrtdy damaged by charges of bribery whicli had 
1)0011 made against him in parliament, although the prot(‘o- 
t ion of the conrf had senened him from impeachment, ho 
was roino\efl from the Presidenoy of the Council, and the 
Kfirl of Peiiibrol.L .‘.ubstituled in his room, llic Privy Seal 
being given to Lord Lonsdale. At the same time another 
new inoniher, Edward Villiers, Eail of Jorse) , was admitted 
into the uiiuislry, being appoint'd one of tlie Seeretario.'. (»f 
State in the room of tin* Duke of Shrewsbury, who had 
been londerid inoapahle of undergoing the fatigues of busi- 
ness I'V a fall from ins horse. Lord Jv'rsoy soon showi'd 
hnns('lf a pailjzan of the Toru's. Before tlic ('ml 

of the sanu' ;oar. Ford Grey, Earl ot TaiikervilK' (forniei ly 
LojdCri'V of Work was appointed Firs! i^ord of the Troo- 
i^ury 111 lli(' I’ooni of Mr. Montoguo, who was transferred *‘- 
ihe Audilor-hip of the Exclu (jnei. M('iitagiie*8 other ollici 
)f Ciinr/'t'llor of tli(‘ Exclieijiioi was give’i to d(»hn Smith, 
'Ewj.,\\l!(i had had a seat at the Treasury Board for Ihopn'- 
<’odjng Ihur or the jears, Taiikorvillo was a Tory, Sniiii- 
a WLi- 

N'nv, I’.hsto'udiog iliose cl.iin<:es, how'(‘Vcr, the Whig in- 
fluence migln .still he consider' d os pivdominating in tlio 
gOM'jinncnt, the two persons by whom aflairsvvere chieflv 
condiicled ooiitiniiing to he Lord Soim'rs m the of 

Loids, and Mr. Moiitagne in the Commons. But things 
wcie nevertl’el(“-s fast tcmdiiig to a change. Tlie session 
of paihame d which couimoTieed in Novomher, 1699, was 
by j'ar the mo.'-t stormy that had been known since the 
lievoiatuin. Althougli the two great parties were pretty 
eijm llv haluncoil in the House of Cominoiis, or, rather, al- 
though Lhe Whigs were in gencTal able to beat their op]5()- 
nents a small majority on the vote, the Tones, liy the 
fornndahle ihr. o they could muster, still had it in llioir 
])owei materi'dly to impede the prog^e-^s of public business, 
and ujMii this vexatious coiirso of ])ioccdure they placed 
flieir KdiiiiK'c, as llie means of eventually compelling the 
king to jiart with Ids present eounsellorb. Their chief ef- 
forts, in the first instance, were directed to effect tlie removal 
of the great stay of the government, the Lord Chancellor 
Somovs; and here they were so succ(»ssful, that, tired of 
the (‘viiite^t, liis Majesty, in April, 1700, after having in 
vain endeavmu-cd to tiersiuide the Chancellor to resign, sent 
<iin ordi’i* to him hy Lord .Tersey to dtdiver up the seals. 
They were soon alter given, with the title of Lord Kei'per, 
to Sn Nathan Wright, a Tory lawver, “ in whom," sa).s 
Tindal, “ there was nothing equal to the post, much less to 
him who had lately filled it.” “ The slate of things iit that 
timc.' saj s the same historian, “ gave a melancholy prospect. 
The nation was falling under a general discontent, and a 
dislike of the kings government; and the king, on his 
part, seeniod to grow weary of them and their affairs. The 
House of Cuinmons, how much soever its power was advanced, 
yet was much sunk in its credit; very little of gravity, order, 
or common dccem'V appeared among tlujm. The balance 
lay cliieliy in the House of Lords, who, had no natural 
strengHfao resist the Commons." The Ti^ries, in the mean 
tinu\ jIlRevercd in pushing their advantages. “ Tliis party,” 
4 says ftlJidal, “ had continued, from the king’s first accession 
n to the tjirone, m a constant opposition to his interests. They 
4 backward in everything that was necessary lor 

the former w^ar ; they had opposed tuxes as 


’much as they c.ould, and wore against all such ns were 
easily levied, and less sensibly lelt by the people ; and wep^ 
always for those that were most grievous to the nation, 
hoping that by these heavy burthen.s the poojdc wuuld grow 
- weary of the war and of the government. Qu the contrury, 

■ the Whigs, by supporting both, were become less acceptable 
r to the nation. Jn elections tbeir interest was much sunk. 
Every new parliament was a new disco veryj’tbat thc7 were 
become less popular; and the others, who were always op- 

F osing and disclaiming, were now cried up as the patriots, 
n the three last session b, the AVhigs had hbown such a 
1 readiness to give the king more force, together with a ma- 
jnagement to preserve the grants in Ireland, llmt they wore 
publicly charged as bet-ayern of their country, as mm who 
were for trusting the king with an army. In short, they 
were accused of too ready a compliance with the humours 
and interests of courts and favourites, and wc'ro llureforo 
generally censured and decried. And now, since they had 
not succeeded to the king's mind, some aljoiit him posbessed 
him with this, that cithiir they would not, or could not, serve 
him.” In this state of things it is understfUKl that, before 
setting out for Holland m .July, Ins Majesty bad com' under 
engagements to the Tory Ic'adcrs to make furLlie* clKinges 
in the government in favour ol th(';r party. Very s(*on 
iiflcr, accordinglvi Lawrence Hyde, Eiul of Roche ter (for- 
merly Lord Hyde), second son of thi' grept Eisrl of Cla- 
rendon, who had held m siicc('ssion tlio offices { f Chan- 
cellor of the Exc.hetiiior, J'^irsl Lonl o'’ th(' ’tic i''i’;v. Lord 
I President of the Comvil, Lord Liciitcuant ui tivlm l,nnd 
Lord TnjasunT, in tl?(' t\;o p'-ecednig loifjo' m i v.ln;, aJ- 
ihongh made a I^nvy Conu' illor In Kme, n low 

years after the Ri'volution, hud nevoi cnn’ iL ricci- ‘it re- 
I Jaxed his attaclmiont 1(* his original high p c cg;ni\ > pnn- 
riples, was cmiiloyi'd to e*.tcr into u 'g' emtr ; ^ nnh hi-* 

I 'party with the view of hringing theirs inh' iu.ci. Lord 
' Loiihdalc being dead, the Furl of Tci-h "vih-' ws- n nv aji- 
I pointed Lord Prny Seal, and l.0'‘d (utl. n.i- Iconght 
i in lo succeed him as Fnst Li'rd of tli ■ 'FreubUjq. At th'* 
same time the Earl of v was mad* Tiord Cdnmhorhun, 
and his place of Secretary of Si ite gi\o ' to Sir Cluirlc'j 
Herlgcs, one of the .Judges uf the Adinii-dty chcbli’i 
hiinsclf was replact'd in Ins old post of ! ord Li- ‘lU'.ianl of 
Ireland. But the bevorest blow win 'i w is d- 'i'l 1o the 
Whig interest was the r'lnovnl. IWc » f\\>' fh r-o >l Com- 
mons, of Mr. Montague, who was '• 'o t^ >• i* eragn 
))y the iillo of Baron TJ ihf.ix. Tm.-o a r >>'; ments 
being made, the new ministry dele’ontncd to ti’, il tiiey 
could not gain an accession ef stic'nglli lioni tlie fdnnces 
of a general election, and the ji;n hanif iit piu'* f-»rthivitli 
dissolved. 

The result was such as fully to answer tlie exp (*1 aliens 
vMth which the scheme had been tni d. In iIk' rn. w Ilou-se 
of Commons, which met in Fehriiary, 1"'M, th- ru was a 
majority of nearly two to one ini the swj.* -)f {\\ ^ Tones. 
This vv'as show'n on the first dry of ila^ s'"'fOon, when the 
able and active Tory partizan, Robert K nh v, Fsq. (after- 
wards Karl of Oxfuid), was elected *Spe’jker hy u iinijority 
of 245 to 125. The confidence inspired by this great appa- 
rent strength, hovievcr, nearly proved the o^e;•tllr()\v of the 
party which had thus siulchmly ohtaincl an ascendenev. 
Their proceedings imnn'diately came to bo ' liarachTized liy 
such violence as to disgust both the King and the nation. 
The new ministers, not siitisfiod with having ohtnlnerl the 
dismissal of their predecessors from office, got Ih-' House of 
Commons first to address the king to remove them from his 
councils and presence for ever, and afterwards to vote arti- 
cles of impeachment against thorn, in pursuing this head- 
long course, the Commons soon addeil to the other diffi- 
culties of their position by getting involved in a contest 
W’ith the House of Lords, in this state of things the king 
determined again to dissolve the parliament. The new re- 
turns showed the change that in a few montlis had taken 
place in the public mind. Although many Tori 'ere sent 
up from the smaller boroughs, most of the co* dies anil 
great towns chose Whig members. Tl^o parliament met on 
the 30th December, when Mr. Harley was again elected 
their Speaker by the Commons, but this time ouly by four- 
teen votes more than were obtained by his opponent ; and 
on all ordinary questions it soon appeared that the advoealesi 
of a moderate line of policy might count upon n sure ma- 
jority. 

The following alterations were now made in the niinistjjy. 
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On the 27th of December,* Charle* Howard^ Earl of Car- 
'Hlisle, was substituted for Lord Godolphin as First Lord of 
the Treasury, Some months before, the Hon. Henry 
Bwle (e^rwards Earl of Carleton), who had for some years 
had a seat at the Treasury Board, had been made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in tho room of Mr. Smith. On the 
4th of January, 1702, Charles Montague, Earl of Man- 
chester, was made Secretary of State in the room of Sir 
Charles Hedges ; and on the 18th of the same month, the 
Earl of Pembroke having been transferred from the Presi- 
dency of the Council, and made Lord High Admiral, Charles 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, was appointed to succeed him 
in tho former office. Some months before, also, on the de- 
cease of the Earl of Tt^kervillc, Mie Privy Seal, which he 
had held, was put in commission. The new members thus 
taken into tho cabinet were principally the personal friends of 
the king. These appointments were the last made by King 
William. 

2. Reign of Queen Anne, from 8th of March, 1702, to 
Ibt of August, 1714. 

The accession of Queen Anne was immediately followed 
by the afypointment of a new ministry, composed almost 
exclusively of members of the Tory party. To this party 
she hud always been attached: even the influence of the 
famous Sarah. Countess (afterwards Duchess) of Marl- 
borough, who was appointed Groom of the Stole and Privy 
Purse, was exerted in vain to moderate her prejudices iijion 
this head. Indeed, “ the Lords Marlborough and Gndul- 
phin themselves,” says Tindal, would r.^il have had so 
great a share of her favour and conudenco, if they hud not 
been reckoned in the number of Tories. The truth is, both 
those Lords liad been educated in the persuasion that the 
T(»ry party were the best fri(;nds to the Constitution, both 
of Church and Stale ; nor were they perfectl} undcceui^d | 
but by expcnencc.” • j 

Marlborough himself ha\ing been appointed Captain 
General of the Forces, both in Knglsiiul and abroad, Godul- 
pbin, who was Ins intimate Irieiul and connexion, was j 
declared Lord High Treasurer. The ofiice of Lord High 
Admiral was ooriferrccl on Prince George of Denmark (the | 
Queen's Uushnnd) assisted by a council of bis own appoint- 
ment. The Karl of Nottingham and Sir Charles Hedges 
became again the two Secretaries of State, John Sheflitld, 
Marquis of Normanby (nftenvords Duke of Normanby 
and Buckingham) had the Privy Seal ; and Sir John 
Le\eson Gower (afterwards Lord Gower) the Cliancellor- 
sliip of the Duchy of Lancaster. The Earl of Rochester 
was continued in the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, from 
whieli King William had been about to recall him. The 
Earl of Jersey, Sir Edward Seymour, the Earl of Abingdon, 
I..ord Dartmouth, and various other deci<lcd Tories, were 
appointed to places in the household, or sworn in of the 
Privy Council. “It was generally believed," says Tindal, 

•* that the Earl of Rochester and his party were for severe 
methods, and for a more entire change through all subal- 
tern employments ; but the Lord Godolphin and the Earl 
of Marlborough were for more moderate proceedings; so 
that though no Wliigs were put into .any posts, ye\ many 
wore kept in those which they had enjoyed during the 
former reign.” The influence of Rochester, notwithstand- 
ing his near lelationship to the Queen (whose uncle he was), 
was soon after found, on the question of the war with 
France (which he opposed) to be inferior in the council to 
that of Marlborough and Godolphin ; and upon this dis- 
covery ho retired from court. In the following July, among 
some minor appointments, the Earl of Pembroke was made 
President of the Council, and the Duke^f Somerset Master 
of the Horse in his room. The Duke of Devonshire had 
been continued in his office of Lord Steward of tho House- 
hold, and as one of tho advisers of the Crown. 

The new parliament, which met on the 20th of October, 
turned out oi the same complexion with the ministry. ** Her 
Miyesty,” says Tindal, “ did not openly interpose in the 
Sections, though, her inclination to the Tories plainly 
appearing, all people took it for granted that she wished 
they might bo the majority. This wrought on tho incon- 
stancy and servility that is natural to multitudes ; and tho 
aoncek which had been infused and propagated with much 
industry, that the Whigs had charg^ tho nation with 

S eat taxes, of which a large share had been devoured by 
emselves, had so far turned the tide, that the Tories in 
the House of Commons were at least double the number of 


the Whigs.** The Commoni again chose Harley their 
Speaker. 

The first change nf importance which the ministry under- 
went took place in Apn^ oi* Notting- 

ham, leaving, at the instigation of his party, the ultra 
Tories, endeavoured, without success, to induce the Queen 
to remove from the cabinet the Dukes of Somerset and 
Devonshire, threw up his offics of Semtaiy of State. Upon 
this,^Iarley, the Speaker of the House of Commons, was 
^pointed to tho vacant offioe. At the same time Henry do 
Grey, Earl (afterwards Duke) of Keiitt was substituted for 
the Earl of Jersey as Lord Chamberh^n ; and Sir Thomas 
Manscl (afterwards Lord Mansel) for Sir Edward Seymour, 
as Comptroller of the Household. The celebrated Henry 
St. John (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke) was now also 
brought in as Secretary at War. These new nominations, 
however, though they somewhat liberalized, did not essen- 
tially alter the character of the arlministration. 

The Parliament, however, under tho Triennial Act, being < 
now near the term of its existence, was dissolved in April, 
1705, and vk npw one summoned, which met in October 
following. The elections this time having run greatly more 
in favour of the Whigs than on the last occasion, the more 
liberal portion of tiie ministry acquired a considerable ac- 
cession of uilluenve. Godolpbin, in particular, now began 
openly to declare for the Whigs. This state of things led, 
in the course of this and the following year, to various 
changes, of w hieh the following v ere the two most important. 
Iniinediaiely before the meeting of Purliameiit the Lord 
KeciHM*. Sir Nalhau Wright, uas disaiis^cd, and the emi- 
nent Wliig lawyer, William (Jowper, Escpine, appointed in 
' his place. The Kijeper was the tollowiiig year made Lord 
C'lianeellor, and a peer, by title of l.ord Cowper. And 
in December, ir0’>, another Whig of disniiguished ability, 
C’harles Earl of Sunderland, tbc son of the minister of the 
hue king, was appointed to the post of Secretary of State 
in lb(‘ nuiin (jf Sir Charles Hedges. The change in the 
character of the ministry was completed lu the beginning 
of tb(' year 1708, by the removal of Secretary' Hnrley^ 
who had for some time past been the almost openly 
deelavcd coinjielitor for the ascendancy m the Cabinet 
with the Lord Treasurer. While Gorlolplnn and Sim- 
j derland were supported by the Ducli^ss of ^larlburough, 

I Harley depended upon the good offices of her Grace s 
' relation and rival in tho favour of their royal mistress, iSIrs. 
j Abigail Masham (aftenvards Lady Mashani). For th© 

; preM'iil, however, t!ie temper of the House of Commons, 
j logetlier wiili tlio su^pition and public outcry oeea*.joiicd by 
I the coiiMction of a person named Cdregg, who had been a 
! rderk in Harley's oflice, on llie charge of having convoyed 
intelligence of certain State secrets to the Court of France, 
— although there certainly w as no proof lliat Harley had bad 
anything to do with the act of treason— decided the contest 
in favour of the Treasurer. Godolphin and Marlborough 
having declared to the Queen that if Harley was not dis- 
missed they would leave her service, and there being reason 
to believe that 'the majority of their colleagues were pre- 
pared to follow the same course, her Majesty was w ith great 
reluctance coranfthed to insist upon the Secretary *s retire- 
ment. He was succeeded by Boyle, the Clmiicellor of the 
Exchequer. St. John and Mansel, and Sir Simon Har- 
court (afterwards Lord Hareuurt,) the Attoniey-Genera!, 
nlst> retired on this occasion. St.John's place w'as givea 
to the afterwards celebrated Robert Walpole, who had al- 
ready greatly distinguished himself m the House of Com- 
mons. Before the end of the year the Earl of Pembroke 
W'as, on the death t>f the Prince of Deiiuiark, advanced to 
the post of Lord High Admiral : and the two offices which 
he had previously held, of Lord President of the Council* 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, were given, the former to 
I.iord Somers, and the Inti or to Thomas Wharton, Earl (al^- 
terwards Marquis) of Wharton. Lord Wharton, w'ho wau 
a zealous Whig, took over with liim the celebrated My, . 
Addison as his secretary. V 

Tho ministry thus settled continued in power till tho 
summer of 1710. The proceedings of the House of Com^, 
mons, and the violence displayed by the Whi^ majority in 
the beginning of that year, in the famous affiur of Dr. Sa- 
cheverci, liad occasioned throughout the country an extra- 
ordinary ferment in the popular mind, and a strong re-aetion 
against the ministers, who in their treatment of the Doctor 
were conceived to have shown themselves the enemies at 
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once of the church and of the monarchy. Meanwhile, also, 
the persevering intrigues of Mrs. Masham had at length 
evidently succeeded in prejudicing the Queen both against 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, and tlio ministers in 
general. The first indication of the design that was in pre- 
paration was given by the appointment, about the middle of 
April, of the Duke of Shrewsbury to the olhco of Lord 
Chamberlain, in place of the Marquis of Kent. Shrewsbury 
had recently returned from Italy, where he had resided since 
till* death of King William ; but having married a Roman 
lady, who had once at least been a Catholic, and having 
also voted for the acquittal of Sachovcrel, he was scarcely 
now considered as belonging to the Whig party. His pre- 
sent appointment, which Avas made in direct opposition to 
the remonstrance of Godolplun, was supposed to ha\e been 
the result of a secret upderstanding into which he had en- 
tered with Harley. Two moulhs after, tjjie Kaii of Sunder- 
land was (lisinissed, and Ilia plac^ of secretary given to 
Lord Dartmoiitli, the son-in-law of the Earl of Nottingham. 
On the 8lh of August Godolphiu himself received his dis- 
missal — according to one account the letter con^anding his 
lordship to break his staff being sent to liim'by a servant in 
livery. The lu xL day if was announced that Ilarloy had 
been appointed Clmncellor of the Exchequer, and Karl 
Poulett First Lord of the Treasury, Sir Thomas Manseland 
other Tories hemg ussocialed with him in the comiiiKbion. 
In the following moiilli the Earl of Rochester was apjioinlcd 
President of the Council in the room of Lord Soiiuirs; the 
■tail of the Lord Steward was taken from' the Duke of 
Devonshire and giieii to the Duke of Buckingham ; Secre- 
tary Boyle was removed and St. John put in his place ; 
Lord Berkeley vias made Cluiiicellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster instead of ihc Earl of Derby ; and, finally, the Gn'at 
Seal was taken from Lord Cow per, and after having been in 
the first instance put in commission, was given to Sir Simon 
Harcourtwith the title of Lord Keeper, which he afterwards 
exchanged for that of Lord Chancellor and a peerage. The 
Parliament, M Inch had been prorogued a few da). s before 
the appointment of the Duke of Shrewsbury, was then de- 
clared to be dissolved, and ia new one culled. Among the 
minor appointment^ made before it met, may be mentioned 
those of Mallhew Prior, tlie poet, and George Granville, 
(afterwards Viscount Lansduvvne,) also one of the mos»t 
distinguished literary characters of the day. Prior, who 
had some years before deserted his original IVieiuls Ike 
Whigs, by whom he hud been first introduced to public life, 
and joined the party of their opponents, was made one of 
the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations : and Grainille 
iucceeded Waljiole as Secretary at War. Lord AVharton 
was also recalled irum Ireland, and James Butler. Duke of 
Ormond, (the same wlio had been the patron of Dr) den, 
•nd to whom tijc p iot dedicates his Fables,) was replaced m 
the otticc of Lord Jiiculciuint, which he had occupied before 
in the commencement of the present reign. Lord Wharton’s 
recall of course aLo brought home his secretary ,^Mr. Addi- 
son ; and to this release we probably owe many of the best 
papers in the Spectator and Guardian. 

The result of the elections was favourable beyond even 
the most sanguine expectations of the new ministry. “ By 
the fii>t returns,’' says Tmdal, it “ appeared that amongst 
the new members the number of the Whigs was near equal 
with that of the Tories, which, as was then given out, an- 
swered the expectation and desires of the new managers. 
For, having gamed their chief aim, which was to remove the 
late Lord Treasurer and his friends, it was by many be- 
lieved that they dc.signcd to carry things even between both 
parties ; and therefore wished only for such a majority of 
the High Church in the House of Commons, as might 
countenance the new sclieino ; and whom, on the other 
hand, they might easily check by means of their own crea- 
tures, if an unsea‘'Onable zeal for the Church should prompt 
them to make any motions against the toleration. If this 
was the real intention of the now ministry, or of Mr^sParloy 
in particular, the chief auiluir of the late changes, it soon 
appeared that they were either mistaken in their computa- 
tion, or disappointed in their wishes, and that the new 
members of the High Church party far outnumbered those 
of the contrary side. ’ In fact, although in Scotland the 
elections lun pretty equally between the two parties, there 
were only about a hundred Whigs m all returned for Eng- 
land. The Pavliameiit met on the ‘2rith of November, when 
Mr. Broiftley, member for the University of Oxford, and a 
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decided High Churchman, as may be supposed, was elected 
Speaker by acclamation. 

Thus supported, the Queen and her new ministers went 
to work with a high hand. The Duchess of Marlborough 
having surrendered all her places, the Duchess of Somerset 
was appointed to succeed her as Groom of the Stole and 
Mistress of the Robes, while Mrs. Masham got tho Privy 
Purse. In the beginning of May the sudden'death of the 
Earl of Rochester removed Harley's most formitlablo rival 
m tho royal favour. Ho was immediately after created 
Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer, made a Knight of the 
Garter, and appointed Lord High Treasurer, the ofiice of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer being gi\en to Robert Ben- 
son, Esq. (afterwards Lard Biiiglev). Earl Poulett, who 
had been First Lord of the Treasury? was now made Steward 
of the Household, and the Presidency of the Council was 
conferivd upon the Duke of Buckingham. Soon after, tho 
Duke of Newcastle having died in consequence of a fall 
from his horse, his office of Lord Privy Seal was conferred 
upon the Earl of Jersey ; but that nobleman having also 
died on the very day ho received this appointment, the place 
was e\entually bestowed upon Dr. Robinson, Bisliop of 
Bristol (afterwards of London). The ministers who com- 
posed the cabinet after these changes liad been completed, 
weie the Earl of Oxford, the Duke of Buckingham, tho 
Bishop of Bristol, tlie Duke of Shrewsbury, Enrl Poulett, 
the Karl ot Dartmouth, and Mr. Secretary St. John. 

Meanwhile, the Tory majority of the House of Commons, 
eager to add the sweets of vengeance to those of victory, 
were pursuing various members of the late administration 
in a succession of votes of imiiiiry and denouncement. One 
of the first objects of thoir atlai;k was the late Lord Trea- 
surer (iodolphin ; hut against that nobleman it was soon 
found that no plausible (diargc could be established. Wal- 
))ole, the late Secretary at War, was less fortunate. On an 
accusation, very unsatisfactorily supported, that he had 
.shared in the profits of a contract for the supply of forago 
to some cavalry stationed in Scotlandi be was expelled the 
bouse and committed to the Tower. On the same day (the 
30th of December) the Duke of Marlborough was deprived 
of all his employments, and swn after proceedings wero 
commenced against him also on a charge of imsapplication 
of the public money. On the day following, by an unpre- 
cedented exercise of the prerogative, twelve new peers, tho 
friends of the ministry, were suddenly called up l»y writ at 
the same time to tlie House of Lords. 

Ill the new arrangements made necessary by the removal 
of the Duke of Marllioroucb, the Duke of Ormond was 
made Commander in Chief of all the Queen’s land forces 
both at home and abroad'; Richard SavuLre, Earl Rivere, 
was made Master General of the Ordnance ; Henry Somer- 
set, Duke of Beaufort, Captain of the Band of Pensionors; 
and Brigadier Hdl, brother of Mrs. Masham, Lieutenant of 
the Tower. In the course of tho month of January, also* 
the Duke of Somerset, the moderation of whose puhtics 
was considered to make his presence at court inconvenient* 
was removed from his otlice of Master of tho Horse ; but 
the Duchess, although she also oft’ored to resign, was con- 
tinued in her places of Groom of the Stole and first Lady 
of the Bedchamber. 

After this no further alterations of importance were made 
for some time. On the 5th of May, 1713, the peace oon-\ 
eluded at Utrecht was proclaimed amidst the general re- 
joicings of the public, vvcai-ied of twelve years of the costly 
game of war. On the 8th of August the parliament, to 
whose temper unquestionably the nation IukI been mainly 
indebted for this blessing, and which has been thereforo< 
sometimes called (he pacific parliament (Bishop Burnet 
says it was the worst he ever saw), was dissolvoil, after iti 
had sat fur nearly its full term of three years. ' 

The new House of Commons, although, aoc^ording ta 
Tindal, “ a far greater number of Whigs wfere chosen tha» 
was by many expected,” was still decidedly Tory and minis? 
terial. The relative strengths of the two parties may be 
infeiTcd from the vote which was come to on the 1 8tn of 
March, on the proposal to expel Mr. Steele, which wae 
carried by a majority of 246 against 152. The existing 
ministry therefore would certainly not yet have been driven^ 
from power by the want of parliamentary support. But 
even before the old parliament had been dissolved, a rivalry, 
which Lad for some time been maturing, between Harley 
and St. John (now 'Viscount Bolmgbroko) began to show 



iteeH in an almoftt open struegle ft>r ascendancy. At first, 
,tbe efitablifthed influence of the Lord Treasurer succeMed 
in carrying the day. Bolingbroke's scheme, it is supposed, 
vas to place himself and the Chancellor Harcourt at the 
head of a party consisting of the Ultra-Tories, the almost 
avowed enemies of the Hanoverian succession. Instead of 
this project taking effect, however, the Treasurer, imme- 
diately after the dissolution, succeeded in strengthening his 
position for the msent by the following among other new 
appointments. The Duke of Shrewsbury was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ; Bromley, the Speaker, Secretary of 
State ; the Earl of Mar, Secretary of State for Scotland ; 
Sir 'William Wyndham, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
tho room of Benson, created a pco» and sent as ambassador 
to Madrid ; and Francu Gwyn, Esq., Secretary at War, in 
the room of Sir W. Wyndham. 

Although defeated for the present, however, Bolingbroke 
employed his time so well tuat it was not many months 
before he had contrived to gain the advantage over his 
rival, both in the royal favour and in the cabinet. The 
uarrel between the two became an open rupture imine- 
iately after the termination of the first session of parlia> 
ment, on the 9th of July, 1714; and on the 27th of the 
eame month Lord Oxford received his dismissal. was 
said," Tindal writes, ** that to soften his fall the Queen 
designed to bestow on him an annual pension of 5000/. for 
life, with the title of Duke of Newcastle ; and upon his 
recommendation, to give the title of Earl of Clare to the 
Lord Pelham ; but, contrary to his own, and indeed the 
pcneral expectation, when he went to court on the 27th of 
July, tiic staff was taken from him, rather with mortifying 
than agreeable circumstances. It is certain that severe 
reproaches passed, in the Queen's hearing, between the 
falling minister and the Lord Chancellor, and the lady 
Masham, whom the Treasurer had disobliged some days 
before, by making a demur to a grant she had obtained of 
15,000/. a year, and whom be looked upon as accessory to his 
disgrace." The Queen by this time was on her death-bed, 
the fatal progress of her illness ha\iDg been accelerated, as 
she is said to have herself asserted, by these distractions among 
her ministers. The immediate prospect of a new reign, there- 
fore, still farther complicated the calculations of the several ! 
contending parties in the state. Bolingbroke and his asso- 1 
ciates, there can be no doubt, would have at once avowed 
themschos in the interest of the Pretender, if they had 
«een anv probability of being able to prevent the succession 
of the Elector of Hanover. Tn the circumstances, however, 
tliere is reason to believe that tins aspiring and unscrupulous 
politician was preparing to make overtures to his old ene- 
mies, the Whigs, with the view of sustaining himself in 
power by their alliance. “It appeared plainly, however, 
aoon after,” says Tmdal, “ that whatever were the Lord 
Bolingbroke's thoughts and views at this time, the main I 
design of the Whigs was to inflame the animosity between j 
him and the Earl of Oxford, as the readiest way to ruin 
them both.” 

A strange scene now took place. On the morning of Fri- 
day, the 30th of July, the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, 
having heard that the Queen was dying, took the hold 
resolution of repairing to Kensington Palace, where she wgq, 
and without being summoned, presenting themselves in the 
Council Chamber. Here they found the XiOrd Chancellor, 
the Dukes of Shrewsbury and Ormond, Bolingbroke, Brom- 
ley, and the Earl of Mar, (the three Secretaries of State,) the 
Bishop of London, and some others, in committee. The sur- 
prise manifested by some of these persons at the intrusion 
of the two Dukes was immediately met by an explanation 
on the part of the latter, of the reasons which had induced 
them to take the step thev had done ; on which the Duke 
of Shrewsbury returned them^nks for their readiness to 
give the Council their assistance in so critical a juncture, 
and they took their places at the board. It was xnen pro- 
posed that the physicnans should be called in and examined, 
with the view of ascertaining if the Queen was still suffi- 
ciently sensible to nominate some persop to fill the vacant 
post of Lord Treasurer; and their answers upon this head 
Kffig satisfactory, the Chancellor and other members of 
ijbe ^biuet were ordered to attend her Majesty, and to lay 
before her the unanimous opinion of the Council that the 
office ought to be given to the Duke of Shrewsbury. Upon 
this she replied, that they could not have recommended a 
person she liked better than the Duke of Shrewsbury ; and 


delivering the Treasurctf^ i Staff into bi^ Grace’s hands, slm 
desired mm to use it m the good of her people. This was 
the last appointment ihade by Queen Anne. She sun ived 
only till the morning w^ldwing Sunday, the ist of 

August. When she had given the Duke of Shrewsbury 
the staff of Lord High"^ Iwaiuror, his Grace offer^ to 
return the l.K)rd Chamberlain's stoffi “but she desired," 
says Tindal, “ he should keen them both ; so the same per- 
son was at once possessed of three of the highest places of 
trust, honour, and profit, under the Crown of Great Britain, 
being I^rd Treasurer, l»rd Chamberlain^ and Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The Duke's advgncemeiit to the post of 
Lord Treasurer, immediately changed' the face of affairs, 
baffled Lord Bolingbroke's scheme, alarmed the .firienus of 
the Pretender, and revived the spirits of the well-affected to 
the Hanover suceession." • ^ 

[To lib coatinued in next N’ldnbtf.] 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE OP 
THE h617SE of COMMONS ON ELECTION 
EXPENSES. 

Ox the 11th of February last, a very few days after the 
commencement of the Session of Parliament, a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed “ to inquire 
into the expenses charged by the returning oflicers at the 
election of members for counties and boroughs in England 
and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, nt the last general elec- 
tion ; and also to inquire into all other expenses attendant ' 
on the registrutioq of votes, and at the election, with the 
view of fixing one uniform rate of charge.” To this com- 
mittee were afterwards referred various returns made to the 
House of Commons of the numVier of electors entitled to 
vote at the last general election, with power to report their 
observations thereon ; and the committee having met from 
time to time, for the purpose of exam'ining witnesses, and 
having called for a variety of returns bearing upon the ques- 
tions referred for their examination, a report was presented 
to the House on the eve of its prorogation, and has only 
very recently been di^ibuted to the members. 

The second hrancli%f the inquiry — that relating to the 
number of electors— being the most interesting and im- 
portant part of the inquiry, especially at the present mo- 
iffent, we shall follow the example of tlic committee in their 
report, and direct to it the greater part of our attention. It 
is much to be regretted that in consequence of some per- 
sons who were required to make returns to the committee, 
having mistaken the objects of the order sent to them, a 
part of the returns ore incorrect to a degree which makes it 
impossible for us id draw from them any precise or useful 
conclusions. In the statements which we shall now proceed 
to give, we shall endeavour to make the best use we can 
of Uiose parts of the materials furnished ivhich appear to be 
free from the objection just stated, and shall avoid those 
statements Nvhich are incomplete, or which bear the marks 
of incorrectness. 

One of the strongest objections which h.^s been, and 
which still continues to be brought forward agaiu.st the quali- 
fication principle adopted by the Reform Bill, is founded on the 
assumption that it gives too great a preponderance to the 
inhabitants of populous towns and boroughs, in uliich, fhim 
the nature of the qualification fixed on In ihe legislature, 
the elective franchise is enjoyed by a class of persons lower 
in their station, and therefore less fittcnl I'or its exercise than 
those by whom it is possessed in other districts. The' va- 
lidity of such an objection, if oven it were founded on fact, 
would meet with many opponents, who are of opinion that 
the qualification now fixed is not by any means fitly adapted 
to the great and growing intelligence of a very numerous 
body of men in these kingdoms, who are thereby excluded 
from exercising any voice in the choice of n^presentatives. 
The returns given in the Appendix to this Report show, how- 
ever, how unfounded in fact is the position taken up by the 
objectors. Wo pass over the statements gben reiafiVo to 
the constituencies of counties, as having nothing to do with 
this question, and also because we believe the various quoli- 
flotations adopted in the case of counties are altogether satis- 
factory to the opponents of the borou^ qualification. 

Of the 500 members returned to Parliament by the 52 
counties, and 199 represented cities, towns, and boroughs 
in England and Wales, 159 members are returned by the 
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counties and 341 by the towns. This division would, at 
the first glance, appear to give a decided majority of more 
than two to one in favour of the inhabitants of towns;’ but 
a very slight examination of the returns given in this Report 
enables us to see the fallacy of this apparent inequality. 

It is notorious that a large proportion of the towns and 
boroughs in tho kingdom have an entire community of in- 
terest with the constituencies of the counties in which they 
ore situated, and that the members of their choice are as 
much the representatives of what is called “ the landed in- 
terest ’’ us the knights of the shires. Tliis fact applies more 
particularly to boroughs with small constituencies, where, 
from various local circumstances, the influence of the great 
landed proprietors is even greater than it is in the divisions 
of couiities. 

According to calculations which we have made, founded 
on the abstract given in pp. 188 to 191 of the Appendix to 
the Report, it appears that 170 members for boroughs, being 
just one half of those returned in England and Wales, are 
elected by 49,153 persons, being on the average 1 member 
for every 289 electors. ^ , 

Of theie, 32 plaeos vt-hoge congtituencieg do not exceed 300, return 44 membg. 

|23 places V. licrc the number of electors is hefwet’U 

300 and 400, 34 

SO places where the clectorg are between 400 & 500. . , 31 . . 

;33 * ,, 600audf.00, ,, 21 .. 

16 ,, COO and 700, 24 ,, 

^ '10 - ,, 700 and 800, ,, 16 ,, 

‘014 

^ The borough included in the above statement, which has 
the smallest number of registered votes", is Thetford in the 
county of Norfolk. In that place 146 electors return 2 
members. There are only four other boroughs, the numbers 
of whose electors are under 200. These arc Ashburton with 
198, Riegate with 152, Caine with 191, and Westbury with 
185 electors. These places return only one member each. 

It can hardly be thought that the system of representa- 
tion has been rendered too popular, when it is thus shown 
that 170 members — being more than oiie-fourth of the total 
number of representatives for the United Kingdom— are 
returned by 49,153 electors, a number forming no more 
than the 1 1 8tli part of the males above twenty years of age. 
At the same time that must bo admitted to be a great im- 
provement, which has transferred even to this comparatively 
small proportion of the people, a franchise which was pre- 
viously exercised by a very few individuals, belonging chiefly 
to the aristocracy. 

The objection which we have stated is principally pointed 
at the newly enfranchised boroughs in England and Wales, 
42 in number, and which contain a gross population of 
2,436,716 souls; but even in these cases it will he found 
that the 64 members which they return ore sent to Parlia- 
ment by only 81,991 electors, being at tho rate of one mem- 
ber for every 1281 electors, while the 500 members returned 
for the whole of England and Wales are sent by 656,337 
electors, which is at the rate of 1 member for 1313 eh;ctors. 
This is as near as possible to the general average for the 
whole of England and Wales ; but if we examine these 
numbers according to tho total population, we shall find 
tliat w hile the 500 members represent 13,897,1 87 inhabitants, 
or 1 member for 27.794 individuals, the 64 members sent 
by the new boroughs represent 2,436,716 inhabitants, or 
only 1 member for 38,073 individuals. If furtlier examined 
by the test of property adopted in the Reform Act, we shall 
find that 34 1 members are returned by places having 427,760 
houses of 10/. and upwards, annual value, or 1 member for 
1254 houses, while the 64 members are returned by new 
boroughs which have 222,218 houses of the requisite annual 
value, or only 1 member for 3472 houses. 

Oiu- space will not admit of extending this examination 
to Scotland and Ireland, and we must close this part of the 
subject by calling attention to the following tables,, in eluci- 
dation and proof of the correctness of our statements. 

The following summary shows tho population of Great 
Entain and Ireland from the returns of 1831 ; the number 
of counties, ridings, parts or divisions, cities and boi’ouglis, 
returning members to servo in parliament, taken from the 
Boundary Reports ; the number of members returned for 
each division of the kingdom; the number of electors 
enrolled pre^io\^sto the gc nor id election in 1832, and the 
proportions the} bear to the population ; the number and 
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proportion which the electors beur to the males of 20 yean 
of age, and the proportion the representatives bear to the 
gross population and to tho electors respectively ; together 
with the number of houses worth 10/. a year and upwards* 
or assessed at 1 0/. a year and upwards, in the cities and 
boroughs of Great Britain. 
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Btatamrat of ih« Plaeoft wKldi mtt flwt Alloved to lend Mwnbto* ta 
ment uniler the Retorm Act of l«a»-rtrtlng ilMlr tnttio PopuloAkUK ^ 
number of Ilouecft which they oontoin of lw.per nnnuiu value^nd tno 
number of Ekctori snrolM pvevlooe to tl^ OoBorol Election in 1838. 


NimMorBovoaglM. *• 

H 

VapaUllaak 

Namlwror 
HonMcrtOl. 
fend upward* 
feimuai vfelM. 

Number 

rfiwgiktantd 

«l«GU>n 

In UN. 

Manchester . • 

2 

187,022 

12,723 

9^532 

6,726 


2 

142,251 

4,000 


2 

123,393 

a,683 

4,171 


2 

63,172 

6,142 

2,714 

Sheffield 

2 

90,657 
43, 0^^ 

4,383 

3,308 


2 

2,528 

1,878 

Devouport 

2 

44,454 

2,500 

1,777 

Wolverhampton .•••• 
Tower Uaralelt — Mid-l 
dleiex 

2 

67,514 

2,405 

1,700 

2 

302,519 

66,777 

9,906 

Finsbury 

2 

224,839 

23,266 

10,309 

Maryle&nu 

2 

234,294 

27,888 

8,901 

Lambeth— Surrey , . • • 

2 

154,613 

29,079 

4,768 

Bolton 

2 

42,395 

1,612 

1,020 

Bradford 

2 

34,681 

933 

1,139 

Brighton 

2 

41,994 

2,763 

1,649 

Blackburn 

2 

27,091 

623 

626 

Halifax 

2 

31,317 

1,330 

531 

Macclesfield 

2 

30,000 

1,000 

718 

Oldham 

2 

32,381 

1,128 

1,131 

Stockport 

2 

41,000 

842 

1,012 

Stoke-iipon-Trent 

2 

52,946 

1,450 

1,349 

Stroud 

2 

41, 702 J 

1,577 

1,247 

Asht^m-under-Lyne. • . . 


14,673 

610 

433 

Bury 


19,140 

765 

535 I 

Chatham 


19,000 

22,942 

1,174 

677 

Clieltenbom 


2,067 

919 

Dudley 


23,043 

800 

670 , 

Frome 


11,240 

45a 

322 

Gateahead • . • 


15,177 

750 

454 

Huddersfield, 


19,035 

1,140 

• 608 

Kidderminster 


16,000 

500 

390 

Kendal 


11,577 

682 

327 

Rochdale 


20,156 

1,014 

687 

Salford 


52,366 

1,286 

1,497 

South Shields 


18,756 

987 

475 

Tynuinouth .... •••*•• 


25,201 

12,232 

15,066 

1,151 

760 

tv ivkefield 


769 

722 

WnUall 


800 

597 

tt^arringtua 


18,184 

973 

456 N 

Whitby 


10,399 

15,716 

444 

422 ' 

WhitvhiLven ^ < 


863 

458 

Merthyr Tydvil 


23,500 

830 

502 

Total of 42 Newl 
Borougha. • • . j 

fi 

2,436,710 

222,218 

81,991 


In F.nglend 40 coontlee hare 044. W4 regtotered elector^ and return 144 
; 185 cilioft.boroughi, and townft, 274,6491 ,, », 327 

Total numben fbr England, 619. S13 •# #* 


be takes to limit the ftntatioB of tiie cteetion to one day, ia 
borougha and citiM, and poaaiUf alao in countiea. On this 
auMect the committee itMaa:"^ „ 

“ Your having: oonrfdered the evidem o 

they have received, the returneof the nuinher of voters polled 
on the first and second dajrs of fte election, rad all the ad- 
vantages to be derived froih ihorteniiiff the time, are una- 
nimous as to the facility of reducing the time of polling, at 
borough elections, to one day ; but there ie difference 
of opinion respecting its practicability Ot COlIttty eleetions. 
The majority, however, think that the clecCiQti might also 
bo made in counties, with perfect s^ety to tho wlmge of 
the electors, in eight or nine hours, if the pproaratory mea- 
sures recommended by your committee should be adopted. 

It is well known that the time most favourable fiir 
bribery and corruption at contested eloetions is in the night 
between the first and second diw's poll ; and there are many 
electors who have regularly refused to vote on the first day, 
that they might be able, when the contest runs ness, to 
make their own terms fur the second day. Yourcommittee» 
therefore, are pf ppinion that if there were no other ad- 
vantage than the putting an end to such corrupt pracCiees, 
an effort should l>e made to stop them ; but ttioy consider 
that the [freeing the towns and counties from the excite- 
ment of a second day's poll, the saving of time, the les- 
sening of expense to the candidates, and to all parties 
concerned, are also objects well deserving the attention of 
Parliament.” 

At the general election in 1832, the poll was over in many 
of tho borouglis on the first day ; anrl it appears probable 
that by the erection of a low more bootlis, and the appoint- 
ment of additionar polling places, the whole number of 
electors in the cities and borouglis might have been easily 
polled in one day, 

In ten of the counties of England and Wales, which were 
contested at the same general election, 37,075 voters out of 
44,551, or five-sixths of the whole number who voted, pre- 
sented themselves for the purpose on the first day ; and 
there can be no doubt that if an opportunit)' had not been 
given for choosing between one of two days, a very large 
proportion of those who presented tbemsehes on the second 
w'ould have done so on the first day of the election. It is 
certainly possible that some electors might be unavoidably 
prevented from attending if the election were to be begun 
andwioucludod on the same day ; but as is remarked in the 
Report, “ some inconvenience will be found from every 
course that ran be adopted, and the question is to be decided 
on the balance of advantage to the public by the lirailation 
proposed, it being expected that voters will generally accom- 
modate their time to comply with the law.'^ 

One part of the Refi>rm Act which has occasioned great 
vexation and disappointment, is the demand which it sano- 
tionaiif one shilling from ea4*h county elector at the lime of 

.... LI.. — - — L . nvk.l AlUll, VwxwMVA-Vk AlAntnw 


In WiilM IS counlieft . 
14 dUtriotf of boiought. 

Total nnmbeiB tor Waloa, 


35,816 xogiateied oleeiora, and rciorn 
11.309 •• 

37^124 f*. 


16 

14 


In Scotland 80 connHM have 33,115 legiatered elector^ aad rotaro 
rai.:438 ,, 


76 citloB, borongba, &e. 

Total Dunbera tor Scotland, 

In Inland 38 connUat ham 
S4 citioa and towna. 


63 


Total numhen tor Irelnid* 08.168 f B 


64,447 .. .» 

60.607 Togiitote^ eleoton, and reiora €4 
81,645 

106 


Total nnmbori for Um United 
Kingdom • * * 


818,936 roflftored olaoton, retnru 


668 


One pifft of the Refbm Act, which all parties are agreed 
in commending, is that which rebates the duration of the 
elections. In every case the polling is limited to two days, 
•even hours being allowed on the first, and eight hours on 
the scoond day. This regulation is found to lessen the ex- 
penses of the candidates, and what is at least of equal im- 
portance, it has in a great degree put an end to the shame- 
M bribery which was formerly practised at contested 
Sections, where venal voters kept back from the poll until 
jiear the time of ita closing, m order to make the best 
market of their suftages. This disgraoeftil practice, ai- 
thou^ greatly limited at present, is not wholly prevented ; 
and one of the strongest recommendations oflbr^ to Por- 
liamest by the committee in its Report is, that means should 


claiming to register his right, and from each borough elector 
at the time of registration, and on every year thereafter. 
These payments were requir^ in order to defray the expense 
of making out lists or registers of electors, which expense 
must otherwise have fallen upon the parish rates. It was 
thought to be just that those who enjoy the franchise should 
pay the expense of the registration. Upon this point it is 
observed in the Report, thS; “ the suffrage is for the benefit 
of the whole community, and ^at it is desirable to have as 
large a number of electors us ^issible enrolled, whence it 
becomes a fit question for consideration, whether, if the pay- 
ment of the shilling ojierates against registration, and at 
the same time creates discontent, it ought not to be discon- 
tinued.** Upon a review of all the circumstances, the Com- 
mittee have recommended that these shilling payments 
shall cease to be demanded. 

The sums paid to the revising barristers employed under 
the provisions of the Reform Act at the registrations of 
1832 and 1833. and which were defrayed by the Treasury, 
amounted to 83,364/. 

By reforoiice to the statements given in the Appendix to 
the Report, it will be seen that the amount of the return- 
ing olBeers chargt's for 81 counties and divisions of oounties 
in England and Wales, paid by candidates at the last gene- 
ral election, was . • • £23,289 

Additional charges • • 3,707 

£26.99G 

Being, on the average, £333 for each election. 

Tho amount of returning officers’ charges 
against the candidates for 185 borough 
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eleotiona in England and Walesi was i£21,589 

Additional charges • • 3,273 

£24,812 

Beings on the average, £134 for each place. 

Total for England and Wales . • £51,808 

In Ireland, the amount of the returning officers' 
charges for the 32 county elections, was • £7,148 

For the 34 boroughs . • • 3,983 

Total for Ireland, with the exception of Dublin 
University . • • • • £ 1 1,131 

The election expenses charged to candidates in Scotland, 
were so small, as in the opinion of the Committee would 
•* scarcely warrant their notice, unless to call the attention 
of the House to the expenses of the diections in Scotland os 
compared with those in England." 

It is not pretended that the foregoing statement affords a 
correct view of the expenses incurred by candidates in 
England, many of whom undertook personally, or through 
their Committees, to defray various additional, and not 
strictly legal charges, of which the Committee could not 
obtain any account. 

We believe it is not generally known, that, with reference 
to elections for members of parliament in Scotland, whether 
for cities or burghs, no qualification whatever of property is 
required on the part of the candidate ; upon which fact the 
Committee has remarked, that “ as no practical inconveni- 
ence appears to have arisen therefrom, they submit to the 
House whether the existing laws respecting qualifications of 
candidates in England and Ireland should not be reconsi- 
dered." Wc should cordially join in a recommendation for 
doing away with the qualification altogether; not because we* 
would throw open the doors of parliament to needy adven- 
turers, for, practically, the existing system is not found to 
place any obstacles in the way of such characters w'hcn they 
can prevail upon electors to return them as members. Every 

S uestion of tnis kind may safely be left to the diseretion of 
le electors, who should not be restrained from selecting a 
man in whose ability and integrity they can (jonfide, because 
his estate is not of sufilcieiit magnitude ; and, on the other 
hand, it appears to be demanded for the sake of the respect- 
ability of the House of Commons itself, that all iie(*.essily 
should bo removed for having recourse to a subterfuge, 
which, ill other cases, might lay the parties open to the im- 
putation of fraud. 


REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM IN FRANCE. ’ 
The following statement will exhibit the successive mea- 
sures which have brought the system of representation in 
France to its present state : — ^ 

The constitutional charter given by Louis XVIII. on his 
return from England in 1814, established the system of re- 
presentation in a form which has since undergone some 
considerable modifications, but has not essentially been 
chan ged. 1 1 prescribed that the Chamber of Deputies should 
be composed of deputies elected by the electoral colleges in 
the departments, but with very considerable limitations. It 
limited the elective franchise to those Frenchmen who, being 
not less than thirty years of age, pay at least 300 francs 
(12/.) a year in direct taxes. In 1820, it was found that the 
operation of this law restricted the elective privilege to 
90,000 persons ; and this number was, by the reduction of 
direct taxes, subsequently brought down to 80,000, at a time 
when the population of the country amounted to 32,000,000. 
It was declared that a citizen to be eligible for election as 
deputy should not be less than forty years of age, and should 
pay 1000 francs (40/.) a year in direct taxes, either in his 
own person, or by delegation for bis mother, grandmother, 
or mother-in-law ; but if there were not fifty persons of this 
description in a department, the fifty who paid the highest 
amount of taxes under 1000 francs were to be eligible. 
Under this law, which prescribed the quaUfications of a can- 
didate, it appears that there were about 20,000 eligible 
persons in the kingdom. Each elector was to receive an 
“ electoral card’* from the prefect ; but it was the inscription 
on the list of voters which was to give the right of voting, 
and to decide in case of dispute. The presidents of the 
electoral colleges, who were appointed by the government, 
were, Bsp-offlcio, members of the college, but could not vote 
iU||Ui 5 they had the legal quaUfreation of voters. No aJCfflod 


force was to be allowed to be near the fdaoe of election, 
unless at the particular desire of the president ; nor could 
any one, except an elector, whatever might be his station, 
demand admission into a meeting of an electoral ooUegeii 
The electoral college was to be provisionally organized by 
the president, who named the members of the provisionary 
board— that is, the four inspectors (scruiateur^) and the 
secretary. This, however, was merely preparatory to the 
final organization of the college by the voters, who were to 
elect four inspectors and a secretary. By laws, subsequent 
to the date of the charter, absolute secresy in voting is 
required; and the following oath is directed to betaken 
by each elector:— I swear allegiance to the king, obe^ 
dience to the constitiktional charter, and to the laws of the 
ki^dom.” ' 

The definitive board" being organized, the college was 
to proceed to the election of the deputy. On the first and 
second bullots, the candidate who had a majority of all the 
votes given in, provided it amounted to one more than 
one-third of the whole number of the electors of the college^ 
was to be declared duly elected. If no election was made 
on the second ballot, the board was to make a hst of double 
the number of deputies to be chosen, from the candidates 
who had the greatest number of votes on the second ballot, 
and the electors had not the power to vote for any candidate 
whose name was not in this list. Only a plurality of votes 
was to he necessary to a choice after the second ballot. 
When it happened that any candidates had an equal num- 
ber of voles, the eldest was to be considered electod. After 
the termination of the election, the journal of proceedings 
was to be read in the presence of the electors, that any error 
might be corrected. These journals were to be transmitted 
to the Chamber of Deputies, which should decide on the 
right of the members to a seat. The electors were then to 
separate on the command of the president, who was first to 
destroy all the ballots in their presence. 

Since the date of the charter, several alterations have 
been effected in the details of the system tlie elements of 
which we have exhibited. The various measures relating 
to the representation we shall now proceed to state only so 
far as they modified any regulation which existed at the 
time of their enactment. 

In 1817, under M. Decazes, various detailed regulations 
were introduced with the view of diminishing the power of 
the emigrant party m the elections ; and these regulations 
ImviogfXeen found to operate in facilitating the access of 
‘Hho men of new Franco ’ to the Chamber, were popular in 
the country ; but when, in 1 820, the murder of the Duke of 
Bcrri was seized by the ultras as a pretext to overthrow the 
party of Decazes ; the number of deputies was increased by 
the law of June 29, in that year, from 258 to 430. The old 
number were to be chosen, as before, by all the voters of the 
department; the additional 172 by the richest electors, that 
is to say, by one- fourth of all the voters consisting of those 
paying the highest taxes, who, after having voted with the 
whole body of electors of the department, were to elect sepa- 
rately, the number of additional deputies assigned to their 
department They thus enjoyed a double vote, and the 
object of the arrangement was to give a preponderance, 
or at least a countervailing power, to the wealthier classes. 
Benjamin Constant, in his famous pamphlet, ' Des Motifs 
(|ui ont diet^ Ic Nouveau Projet de Loi sur les Elections,' 
very strongly dcnoq|u:ed this measure, which he considered 
in the light of a victory of the party of the old nobility, not 
only over the liberals, but also over the interests of the 
nation, the ministry, and the king personally. The con- 
tinued influence of the same principles which had produced 
this measure, ^ms also to have been evinoed in 1824, 
when, by the law of June 9, in that- year, the deputies, in- 
stead of being elected for five years, one-fifth of the Chamber 
being removed every year, as was prescribed by $he charter, 
were directed to be elected for seven yeors^the whole Cham- 
ber at once. As the law of elections stood at this period, 
the prefect of the department superintended the election, 
the government appointed the president of the electoral 
college,* and as the members of the government are not in- 
eligible as candidates, as in the United States, and a re- 
election was not, as with us, necessa^ on the acceptance of 
office, the m-own, at that time, e 3 tercised so much mfiuenoe 
over the elections, that it was very difficult, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to get members sent up to the Chamber whoso 
principles were opposed to these of the ministers. 

As our object is only to indicate measures which hsTo 
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bfl 0 ti Hetually we need not here dwell on the 

abottive attettt|it of the ibfariiten of Charles X. to alter the 
law of election, afber the ele^ns of July, 1830, had termi- 
liated unfavourably to their party. 

The Charter, as altered by the Cbamber of Deputies 
after the revolution in Jifly* 1 830* deferred the organization 
of the electoral colleges for futm Consideration. Mean- 
while it reduced the age of qualification for an elect<nr to 
twenty* five years, and for a deputy to thirty; and diiecteil 
that the prestdents of the electoral colleges should be chosen 
by the electors themselves. 

Before the mhdstry of M. Lafitto resigned in March, 
1831, the new electoral law had been fully brought before 
the Chamber of deputies. The bill tUcn presented by the 
government increased the number of persons who should be 
qualified to vote, but did not fix any particular amount, either 
of property or taxation, as a necessary qualification. The 
plan was to double the existing number of votes in each 
electoral college, and to take the whole number from those 
who paid tlio greatest amount of taxation, beginning at the 
highest in the scale, and gradually descending until the 
fixed number should be completed. Tliere would under 
this system have been 188,000 electors. The committee, 
however, to which, according to the practice of the French 
Chamber, the bill was referred, rqiectcd this mode of ar- 
ranging the franchise, on the ground that the electors 
whom it would create would be in a very imperfect propor- 
tion to the wealth and population of the kingdom ; that the 
scheme would render the electoral capj^city extremely va- 
riable, might be rendered subservient to ministerial fraud, 
and was repugnant to the decided and unanimous opinioh of 
the public. They resolved therefore to retain taxation as the 
rule, but to reduce the amount necessary to confer a qualifi- 
cation. The present amount was 300 francs. The com- 
mittee asaum^ that experience had shown that this qua- 
lification had not introduced an improper class of electors, 
oven when the rights and powers of a representative con- 
stitution were new to the country ; it might therefore be 
concluded, that after sixteen years of constitutional educa- 
tion, the electoral qualification might safely be reduced to a 
point at least onc-tnird lower. ^ 

Independently of such considerations, the qualification 
while apparently remaining fixed had actually been rising in 
ronseq^ueuce of other changes. The various reductions, 
which nad favoured property since 1814, had produced this 
effect, that the indep^dcnce of fortune formerly indicated 
by paying 300 francs, was now indicated by paying 240, or 
250; BO that the number of electors had been diminished. 
Besides, as the spirit of the French law was unceasingly to 
divide property, it was uniformly increasing the numlSsr of 
those whu paid the impost on property, and just as uni- 
loriiily reducing the number of larger quotas. Under the 
influence of these various considerations, the committee had 
at first resolved to propose that the qualification should he 
fixed at 200 francs of taxation ; but the majority had after- 
wards come to the opinion, that it might be dangerous to 
make at onco so great a change of which it was ditfioult to 
foresee the consequences ; and that it would be safer and 
wiser to act progressively, and enlarge the qualification, if 
necessary, by degrees. The members, too, who formed 
this majority regarded with apprehension the number of 
electors that the reduction of the qualifieation to 200 francs 
might produce; thev dreaded the ooi^&sion that might 
result from it, as well as the change th^the real character 
of the election mi^ht receive. Tliey were apprehensive of 
the action of parties, which must always he more strongly 
operative upon masses than upon a more limited and in- 
telligent number. It was therefbre proposed, that the elec- 
toral qualification should be fixed at 240 francs (about 
9/. 10s.) in taxes, with this addition, that in all the electond 
arondissements, where the number of electors possessing 
this qualifioatioti should not be in the whole one out of 200 
inhabitants, those most heavily taxed beneath the qualify- 
ing amount should be included to make up the requisite 
number. The latter combination, it was calculated, would 
yield at first 162,000 electors: and, as in seventeen depart- 
ments (he number of electors paying 200 firanes would 
exceed orie out of 200 inhabitants, tnis dHTerenee would 
afibrd upwards of 29,000 electors more. Thus the system 
regarded os the best by the majority of the committee, 
would affoi-d a total of 191,000 electora, more than double 
the existing number, deriving their qualification from the 
payment or a certain amount of taxes. Of this number 


Paris would fhraish 19|000i; The double vote and separate 
elections were also aboliibM. Members of the Institute and 
retired officers of the army and navy, enjoying half-pay to 
the amount of about 50/. a year^ wete to be allowed to vote 
on a qualification of only lOOfraifCi, or 4/. The qualification 
for being elected was to he-fedneed from 1000 to 500 firancs, 
or 20/. 

The opinion of the majority of the committee, as to the 
qualification, was by no means satisfactoiy to the rnouve- 
mmt party in the Chamber, who suceceofed in bringing 
back the francliiso to the rate which the committee itself 
had originally adopted, namely, 200 francs of taxes instead 
of 240, and in getting it enacted that the next highest 
payers below that point should be included, not when the 
number of electors was smaller than one in 200 inbabitantSt 
but when it was smaller than one in 150. It was expected 
that this reduction woiAd raise the number of electors to con- 
siderably above 200,000 in a population exceeding 30,000«000« 

From this statement it will appear that the changes 
which have taken place in the representative system in 
France, and tho»ex(tension of the franchise have hefeu much 
less considerable than might have been expected to result 
from the revolution of July, and, that though highly im- 
portant in theiufiolvcs, they still lease the Chamber of De- 
puties an assembly much less popularly constituted than 
the Reform Bill has rendered our own House of Commons* 


REDUCTION OF CUSTOMS DUTIES. 
SESSION 1834. 


In our last Numhei^we inserted an abstract of a return 
made to the House of Commons of all the taxes remitted or 
repealed since 1814, with a list also of those partially re- 
mitted or rei>ealod, and the date of remi^ion, &c. The 
return from which our abstract was made did not, and could 
not, include the reductions made in certain duties of ciiRtoms, 
by the act 4 and 5 William IV., c. 89, which received the 
royal assent on the last day of the late session. We now 
proceed to supply the deficiency, showing in separate co- 
lumns the rates of the old duties, and those on which the 
different articles may now be brought into consumption. 


Duty boforn the 
pas«in;r of tlic 
latts Act. 


Tiest^nt Rato 
I'f Duty. 


Apples dried, the bushel 

Books in the foreiirn living lan- 
guages, being of editions printed 
in or since 1801, bound or un- 
bound, the cwt. . . 

N.B. Editions printed before 
1801 pay only 20^. per cwt. 

Bottles^f earth or stono> empty, 
the dozen 

„ „ the cwt. 

Bottles of earth or stone, full, the 
cwt. 

Cassava powder or starch from any 
British possession in America, 
the cwt. 

„ „ per cent. 

Currants, the cwt, • 

Figs, the cwt. 

Grapes, for every 100/, of the vnl iie 

Oil, animal, for eveiy 100/. of the 
value • 

„ „ the cwt. 

Cocoa-nut oil, the cwt. 

Olive oil, the ton 

„ if brought from the do- 
minions of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, the ton . • 

„ in a ship' belonging to 
the subjects of the King of the 
Two Sicilies 

Palm oil, the cwt. 

Palmetto thatch, from British pos- 
sessions in America, the cwt. 

„ for every 100/. of the 
value 

Plantains, dried, firom BritUb pos- 
sessions in America, for^ every 
100/. of the value • 


£. d, 

0 7 0 


5 0 0 


0 3 2 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 


20 0 0 
2 4 4 

I 1 0 

20 0 0 

50 0 0 

0 2 G 

8 8 0 


10 10 0 


10 10 0 
0 2 6 


5 0 0 


20 0 0 


£. s, d. 

0 2 0 


2 10 0 


0 0 & 


free. 


0 1 0 

12 2 
0 15 0 

5 0 0 


0 2 6 

0 1 a 

4 4 0^ 


8 8 0 


10 10 a 

0 1 a 

0 0 1 


fi 0 0 
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Du^ Vefcre the 
prang of the 
lote Act. 

Pears, dried, the bushel* • £.0 10 0 
Plums, commonly called Frenoli 
plums, and prunellocs, the cwt. 17 0^ 
Prunes • . .17 0 

Kaisins • . .10 0 

Raibins from any British Posses- 
sions • • . 0100 

Spirits, liqueurs, the produce of 
British possessions in America, 
of proof strength, the gallon • 10 0 


Freicni Rata 
of Duly. 

£.0 2 0 

10 0 
0 7 0 

0 15 0 

0 7 6 


0 9 0 


The same act likewise repeals the duty of 3^. 4d. the ton 
on coals, and of 2^. per ton upon small coals, culm, or cinders, 
when exported to any foreign port in a British ship ; •and it 
also reduces the duty from 6^, Bd, td* 4«. per ton when the 
shipment is made in a foreign vessel. 

The greater part of the reductions here slated have been 
made upon the principle acted on by the late ministers 
, during their continuance in oflicc, of renwvitig impediments 
which stood in the way of foreign trade, and of enabling 
our manulucturers to obtain the materials required for then* 
various processes at a cheaper rate than heretofore, increasing 
by that means iheir power of successful competition witli 
rival man ufac luring countries. 

The elfect just mentioned has been produced by the repeal 
of half Ihc duty upon oil, an reticle of high importance to 
tho woollen manufacture ; and this rerluction has. the fur- 
ther good efll'ct of making us less dejiendent than we lune 
been upon Russia for a sujiply of tallow, for v Inch uriiele 
oil may be exteiisnely substituted. The duty on candles 
ceased on 1st January, 18.32, and in May, 1833, (not 1830 
as by a typographical error wa^ stated in our last Number,)* 
one half of the duty on soap was remitted ; by which mea- 
sures the demand for tallow has been so greatly increased 
that its price has risen nearly thirty per cent., an advance 
which has been principally to the advantage of the merchants i 
of St. Petersburgh. 

The reduction:, made in the rates of (lutie*s on currants, 
figs, and raisms, will ])lace those articles mure within the 
reach of the humbler classes of this country tlian they h.ivc 
hitherto been, and \>ill at the same time tend to the encou- 
ragement of a branch of trade— that with Greece and Turkey 
“^-which already absorbs a considerable quantity m Bri- 
tish manufactured goods. It is a singular fact that vessels 
are despatched loaded with tlie produce of the looms of 
Kuglaiid to ports in the Mediterranean, and either return 
home in ballast or proceed to the Baltic for cargoes ol* Rus- 
sian tallow, while many other ships are every year sent out 
in ballast from England to St. Petersburgh for the last-mcn- 
tioned purpose. \Ve may now expect that the vessels which 
convey cargoes of Briiish goods to the Moditerraneali ports, 
will find a more direct way home loaded with the oil and 
fruits of that region. 

" The reduction of the duty on prunes, French plums, &c., 
if followed up by similar abatements upon other kinds of 
French produce, would be found productive of equally good 
results ; for wo consider it to be quite impossible for the 
govornnient of Franco to uphold the interests of the few 
who desire to exclude our productions, against tho feelings 
of the groat body of the people who must desire to purchase 
those goods wliich we can give them so much cheaper and 
better than their own country affords, if wo doprivo the ad- 
vocates for exclusion of the argument, of which they now 
so adroitly avail themselves, olfer-ed by the excessive duties 
levied upon the wines, spirits, fruits, and some other pro- 
ductions of that kingdom. 

Some few of the articles comprised in tho foregoing sche- 
dule are now for the first time admitted into our tariff— 
those are (-ussava powder or starch, palmetto thatch, animal 
oil, and dried plantains. The first and second of tliese arti- 
cles arc understood to have been so admitted at the instance 
of the coloni:5ts of the Bahama Islands, where their former 
staple, cotton, can no longer bo profitably raised, and where 
some new branches of industry require to be fostered into 
existence for the employment of a numerous population, 
who have now but little settled or regular employment. 
Yttssa\ a powder may be very abundantly and cheaply pro- 
auceahytho labour of women and children, and is caicu- 
ated lor general consumption as a substitute for arrow- 
etto thatch is the midrib of the leaf of the pal- 
It can be readily separated into thin lattice. 



and used for the making; of plat for coarse hats and bonnets. 
A good deal oi this article nas of late been purchased by 
American traders in the Bahamaa, and used in the United 
States for the purpose here mentioned. It can be abund- 
antly obtained likewise from the coast of Africa, and the 
intr^uction of additional incentives to industry in that 
quarter must be hailed with satisfaction by every friend of 
humanity. Animal oil has been admitted by name into our 
tariff, in order to enoourape our trade with the States of the 
Rio de la Plata ; and dned plantains will, it is thought, be 
found an agreeable ingredient at the dessert, whera they 
may bo eaten in the place of figs. These articles might all 
have been imported before the passing of the late act, aa 
“ unenumerated goodb,’‘ upon payment of the high rates of, 
duty set against each of them in our first column, but which 
in fact amounted to prohibition. 


PARLIAMENTARY ABSTRACTS. 

BaiTKir Colonies . — Actual Annual Cut to Great Britain, at 
Jlh/ttari/ Establiahmefits, of the undermentioned Coloniea, taken 
from the Returns of 1832 1— 

Gihrailar .... £.172,439 

IMalta ..... 100,462 

Cape of Good Hope . • • 99,928 

Mauritius . • • • 99,332 

Bermuda • « • . 67,216 

Ilidigolund • • • • TiUO 

luiii.'hi Islands ... 102,899 

Jamaica, Baliamas, and Honduras • « 141,605 

Windward and Leeward Islands • , 386,631 

Lower and Uj)p('r Canada . . . 208,248 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward's Island 

and Newfoundland , . , 143,568 

Sierra Leone and Gambia « • • 28,002 

Ceylon .... 116,844 

VCeslern Australia . • . 3,481 

New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land . 90,339 


Total 


To this tetal must be added the following items 
Provisions and stores for iroops on passage to the 
Colonics .... 

Stores and other general charges . • 


£.1,761,505 


18,119 

11,943 


Which iiicrcasea the amount to . *£. 1 ,791,569 

Number of Gova'nora of Sierra T.rone since 1816.— Sir (Charles 
McCarthy was appointed in 1816; killed in action with the 
Ashantees in 1824. lUnjor-Oeueral Turner succeeded him ; ho 
went out in ^825, and died in 1826; his death may be attri- 
buted to bis exertion in putting dow n the slave trade on tliat coast. 
The next appointment was Major-General Sir Neil Campbell, in 
June, 1826 ; he died in the year following, as it was supposed 
owing to anxiety in such a cliniato. The next ofiicer appointed 
WHS Lieutenant- Colonel Denham, in 1827. Before that tune he 
filled the office of superintendent of the liberated Africans. Having 
travelli'd much in the interior of Africa Iwfure his upjiointment, 
his death marks the pestilential nature of llie climate of Sierra 
Leone. Major Ricketts, his successor, was obliged to como homo 
from ill health in 1329; and LteuU naui-Culoiiel Findlay was a^)- 
pointed in 1830; he also came home, and Mr. Temple was ap- 
pointed in June, 1833. [Mr. Temple is also dead. Iho present 
salary of the governor is 2000/. J 

Cape of Good The Cope of Good Hope was taken from 

the Dutch in the year 1795. It wan ceded to Holland in 1803 ; 
and in 1806 it was a^'n captured by an ci^dition scut out from 
England under the command of Sir David Baird. The amount of 
population is supposed to be from 120,000 to 125,000, but this if 
daily and rapidly increasing by emigration. The extent of the 
territory there iu our possession is about 146,000 square mitef. 
Distribution of military force on Ist February, 1834 : 

Cape Town : — Royal Artillery, rank a&d file < 

„ Royal Engineers • • 

„ 72nd Hignlonders • • < 

„ 75tb regiment • » 

„ 98th ditto 

„ Mounted Rifles • , • 


Graham's Town 


-Royal Artillery « 
Royal Engineers 
75 th regiment • 


45 

7 

484 

7 

484 

7 

27 

20 

482 


1,034 


Fort Beaufort i^Mounted Rifles 


Total • . 1,782 

^ The aiq)arent error in this total is occasioned by the omission 
of fractional sums. 
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at the Cape, during the last few years, has been tudi that me^u j 
establishment could not be maintained by the colony, w deficit j 


vn 


for 1831 and 1832 amounting to 7600/. The^distance from Cai« 
Town to Graham's Town is about 600 .'English raflei. The fol- 
lowing is a statement^ of .the number of go?ernori| wilii.,their 
salaries 

1 795. General Craig, salary not stated. 

1797. Lord Macartney • • ^.10,000 

and* table idlowaiiee of 2,0001. 

1799. Sir George Yonge • • 10,000 

1806. Sir David Baird . • ^ 

[During thu governorship Major-General Qr^ ‘ 
drew a salary of 3000/. as lieutenaut-governor.] 


;paaioo« 

Cbtlok. 

lOlQAW 

Uummu 

ManaiTins. 

JAJiaiOA. 

Troops. 

Sltk. 

IVoops. 

Side. 

Tkoops. 

Sick. 

Troops. 

Slclr. 

June, 1831 
Jan., 1832 
Jane, 1832 
Jan., 1833 * 
August, 1833 

8,979 

3,940 

3,827 

3,689 

3,933 

116 

120 

68 

128 

117 

3,133 

3,077 

3,069 

2,983 

3,023 

iii 

7« 

89 

85 

120 

1,750 

1,754 

1,714 

1,754 

2,243 

137 

169 

147 

165 

182 



2,882 

2,659 

2,797 

2,957 

3,397 

93 

118 

lU 

228 

225 


1807. 


Major-General Grey 
Lord Caledon 
1811. Sir John Craddock 
1814. Lord C. Somerset 
1820. Sir Rufane Donkin • • 

1026. Major-General Bourke • 

[These two gentlemen were Ueutenant-goveraors 
in Lord Somerset’s absence.] 

182j}. Sir Ixiwry Colo . • 

with an allowance of 500/. fur a country residence. 
1 033. Majoi^eoeral Sir Benjamin D* Urban 5 , 000 


7,400 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 


7,000 


Cfy/on.— This island was taken from tlie Dutch in 1795; the 
urnson of Colombo, however, did not cajutulate till Fehniary, 
1706. It was* transleTred from the charge of the East India go- 
vernment to that of the British in 1798. Tho amount of military 
force employed on 1st September, 1833, was 3732, The present 
population of the island, according to the latest return in 1832, was , 
998,000. The salaries of the governors have been 10,000/., with 
military ullowaucos according to their raiik, until the present go- 
vernor,' Sir Kuburt Wilniot Horton, wlien the salary was /educed to 
h’JOU/., and all future governors are to recuivu 7UUU4. 

Emolumcntt of Governor and Lieutenant-Govermr of G ihraltar, 
— Lord Chuthiiin was oppointed to the government of Gibraltar on 
'th Marcli, 1»J(I. 

. -£.2,800 0 0 


Ills salary as governor was 
Pay as cummaiidiug-offieer 
Army onhuaries • 


3,500 0 
691 19 


£.6,991 19 7 

Besides the allowance of rations, &c. 700/. 

During the governor’s presence the lieutenant-governor received 
Pay as lieutenant-governor • £,3Gd 0 0 

Array ordinaries . « • 346 15 0 

£.711 15 0 

with the usual allowances. But during the governor’s absence, he 
received, in addition tu the above pay, the pay of an othcer com- 
manding the garrison, 3500/., which raised his emoluments to 
4311/. 15«. His MttjfHty’s govcruinent decided in 1831, that 
when tho ofHce of governor became vacant, the lalaxy should be 
5000/., without any allowauces whatever.^ 

"7A7a//«.— The population of Malta is 99,000, withont reference 
to troop.H, or accidental inhabitants. Tlmannual revenue of the 
island is upwards of 100,000/. The governor’s saLiiy is 5000/. 

' lonioH Tha Ionian States were placed imder the pro- 

tection of the British government, by an arriyigement with the 
powers of Europe, and an article of the Treaty of Paris. The 
iiames of the islands, with the e^ctive force in each, are, Corfu, 
1524; Vido, 522; Paso, 23; Santa Maura, 125; Ceplialonia, 
367 ; Zante, 304 ; Ithaca and Calainos, SO ; Cerigo, 67 ; total 
effective force, 2982. The present Lord High Commissioner iw- 
cuives 5000/. yearly, without any allowances. 
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Bmkrwpicg Jmalymafnm November 26 to December 26. ^ 

cattle- 

clo- 

drapers, 

4*; factor, 1 ; farmers, 2; floxipiimer, 1 ; grocers, 5; hardwa^ 
man, 1 ; hat-manufacturer, I ; horse-dealer, 1 ; innkee^rs ® • 
ironmonger, 1 ; insurance-broker, 1 ; law-stationer, 1 ; leather- 
seller, 1 ; lead-merchant, 1 ; linen-manufacturer, 1 ; linentopers, 
9 ; merchants, 9 ; mercer, 1 ; miller, 1 ; 
maker,!; 
printseller, 
seedsmen, 


rchants, 9 ; mercer, 1 ; miller, 1 ; money scriveners, J; nmi- 
', 1 ; optician, I ; paper-maker, 1 ; plumbers, 2 ; prmter, 1 ; 
filer, 1 ; ribbon-roanuiacturer, 1 ; salt-broker, 1 ; scrivener, 1 ; 
aen, 2 ; sheep-jobber, 1 ; ahip-builder, 1 ; sboeraaker, 1 ; 



irooUendroiwii, 2; wliarfineer, 1 — toUl, 121. ToUl torn Uw 
commencement of the year, 1051. ^ 
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COMFANION TO THE NEWSFAPBil. 


January, 


In cons«qtience of the insubordination of its pupils, the 
Pc^technic School has been partially suppressed. 

The French Carlist or Absolutist newspapers hail the 
formation of a Tory cabinet in England with rapturous de- 
light, They ha\'e. indeed, gone so far in expressing their 
hopes and expccialions from this change, that our Ultra- 
Tory journals have been obliged to call them to order. The 
republicans, also, seem to hope for some good to their cause 
—in the way of confusion. 

It is understood that Prince Talleyrand has declined re- 
turning as ambassador to London, and that the Duke de 
Broglie will have the appointment. 


' SPAIN^ . ! 

It should appear that the veteran Mina has not, as yet, 
been able to do much in the revolted provinces in favour of | 
the young Queen and the CJonstitution. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he has received considerable reinforcements and 
some money, and, in spite of the frequent, but<conlradictory 
assertions of the Carlist faction, has gained rather than lost 

g round. There is now a talk at Madrid of confirming the 
iscayan provinces and Navarre in the possession of their 
fueros and other ancient rights and privileges. Such a 
measure will be more likely to restore tranquillity to that 
northern comer of Spain ftlie centre and stronghold of the 
insun'cction) than the sanguinary proclamations and mili- 
tary executions we alluded to last month. Had such a 
measure, indeed, lieen adopted at first, we doubt whether 
arms would ever have been taken up for Don Carlos. Un- 
til well- authenticated intelligence of some decisive opera- 
tions reach us it is an idle loss of time to attend to this 
warfare. The rumours and statements so rapidly and con- 
fidently circulated are scarcely in a single instance to be 
depended upon. They are drawn up and coloured by one 
contending party or by the other; while many of them 
originate in the inventive imaginations of the otork Ex- 
change. It must be remembered that Don Carlos has 
loans in the market as well as the young Queen. M. 
Jauge, one of his bankers, or loan agents, has just been 
released from prison at Paris. The Baron Haber, another 
of his agents, has circulated proposals for a loan at Paris 
and Amsterdam, the terms being 65 for 100; 10 per cent, 
to be pai<l at once, 5 per cent on the 1 0th of February, 
1835, 10 per cent, in a fortnight after Don Carlos has been 
recognised ns king at Madrid, and 40 per rent, in four 
monthly instalments afterwards. The information, that 
Martinez dc la Rosa had resigned, was incorrect: the war 
portfolio, which he held ad interim on the retirement of 
Zarco del Valle, has been definitively given to General 
Llauder. Reports arc, however, still current that Martinez 
de la Rosa's health must oblige him to quit office, and the 
Count dc Toreno is again named as li^ly to succeed him 
os head of the cabinet. 

i The new Cortes loan,’ for 4,000,000/. sterling, has been 
contracted at 60 per cent, with 3 per cent, commission for 
one half ; for the other half at 66, in case there should be 
a rise to a certain degree in the funds, — a rise that mighty 
very well take place from the cessation of civil war, and 
from moderation and wise conduct on the part of the Cortes 
and government. For the present, this new loan is but 
coolly viewed on our Stock-Exchange. The blunders of the 
Cortes iu their frequently changed decisions about tho 
former loans raised by Spain, if not wholly, have contri- 
buted largely to produce this effect. « 

According to letters from Madrid of the 8th of December, 
the budget Was to be discussed on the following day. The 
finance committee proposed that the incomes allotted to the 
Queen and Royal Family should not exceed about 400,000/. 
sterling for the whole. 

General Alava has been appointed to succeed Count 
Florida Blanca as ambassador to England. 

Intelligrnce rather more interesting than usual has just 
beeu^cccived from the seat of war. On the 12th, Mina 
defeated Erazo at Carrascul, and on thesagie day, Zumala- 
carre guy, with tho main body of the insurgent army», was 
beaten by Lopez and Oraa at Sorlada. 

arrivals also announce the following parti- 

Chamber of Procuradores at Madrid were engaged 


in debating several important questions. Seventeen mem- 
bers had presented a petition praying for the recognition of 
the independence of the South American States, citing the 
example of England in recognising the independence of the 
United States ayone that ought to be followed, and show- 
ing that, by such a pleasure, the mother -country would be 
as much benefited os the emancipated colonies. Martinez 
de la Rosa declared that government was perfectly ready to 
enter into that (luestion. The minister added, ‘‘ An illus- 
trious procer, just set out for London as minister for her 
Majesty (General Alava), in order to unite the more strictly 
the Cabinets of Great Britain and Spain, is the bearer of 
instmetions on this important topic ; and a commissioner 
from America, who hae presented himself, being provided 
with sufficient powers, has received passports and a guaran- 
tee from the Sijmnish government in order to come for the 
purpose to this capital (Madrid), which in consequence of 
illness ho has not yet been able to effect. As the Spanish 
government bears the device of inakini^ no mystery of its 
intentions, it has transmitted a manifest to some of its 
allied powers, declaiing that it was resolved to proceed im- 
mediately to a definitive regulation on the question of 
America.” 

The budget had undergone some discussion, and the grant 
for the royal family had met with rather u > iolent oppo- 
sition. 

The capital remained perfectly tranquil. 


PORTUGAL. 

The last month's news from this country is even still less 
interesting than that from Spain. Two important facts 
may, however, be stated : no serious insuiTection or even 
riot has broken out, and Don Miguel has not returned to 
renew the contest 

“ The Duke of Leuchtenherg, to whom 'Donna Maria has 
been formally and solemnly betrothed (her minister, Pal- 
inclla, acting os proxy for the Duke,) had not arrived at 
Lisbon when the last mail left, but was expected in thnt 
city towards the end of December. 

On the production of the Budget, there appeared a didi- 
ciency of about 700,000/., but the Minister of Finance has 
stated that he shall be able to meet this without imposing 
any new taxes. 

Home of the good people of Lisbon are said to complain 
bitterly of the heavy expenses they incur by tlicir C\»rtes. 
In Portugal, as in the l/nitod States of America, and other 
constitutional countries, every member is paid a certain sum 
per diem during his attendance on the business of the State. 
It appears that a member of the Lower Chamber, or llmise 
of (Jommons at Lisbon, receives about 18^. a day. The 
work cannot be very hard— the Chambers open at ten in 
the morning and close at four (precisely) in the afternoon. 
Since their convocation the Chamber of Deputies or Com- 
mons may altogether have cost the Portuguese nation l>e- 
tween five and six thousand pounds sterling— no great sum, 
even there, for four or five months of legislating. But igno- 
rance is apt to be very stingy in these matters. When the 
Constitution was proclaimed at Naples, there were many 
who thought it meant no taxes, no duties, no imposts of any 
kind ; and when they found out their mistake, these Nca- 
politwiB cared not what became of “ La Co&tituzione.'" 


BELGIUM. 

As soon as the, unwelcome and unexpected newe of the 
dismissal of the Whig Cabinet reached tho capital of this 
beautiful little kingdom, Leopold considered himself under 
the necessity of instantly demanding more money from tho 
States then assembled. On the 8th of December the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs went down to the Chamber of 
Deputies, and alluded to the change, ^ which had excited 
uneasiness in the friends qf Belgium, and given a gleam of' 
hope to the enemies of the independence of that country 
he, therefore, in the name of Government, proposed an 
I addition of ten per cent., to be levied indiscriminately on 
I all taxes. , He said that Belgium had nothing to fear irom 
a contest with Holland o/one, but that it behovgd her to 
reinforce her army in the same proportion the King of the 
Dutch was doing. ’ 

A vote of credit was also proposed, of which Government 
will make no use^ unless circumstances render it necessary. 
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On tlie 1 2th ^ December the Cbambers roted the Budttet 
of Ways and MeanI to the full amount proposed by the Ca- 
binet. Intclhffenee was received from BniHels early in De- 
cember, that the Dutch troops on the frontiers of Belgium 
were receiving extraordinary reinfbrcementa. From the ad- 
vanced period of the year no immediate boetilitieo were 
expected ; but, in the opinion of many of the Belgians, the 
^stue appearances would aer\’e to explain how William I. of 
x^lland understood the change in the ministry of William 
of England. The embarrassing question of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg remains just as we left it at the end 
of lost year. The Duke of Nassau is said to refuse pecu- 
niary or any other kind of compensation for the SBCrince of 
bis reversionary rights to the part offLuxeml^urg ceded to 
Belgium by treaty. It is asserted in some quarters that 
riic overthrow of the whole system that arose opt of the 
Brussels Revolution of 1830, and the breaking up of thO 
New Belgian Kingdom, will begin with Luxembourg. That 
0 protocol from the Germanic Diet will be presented to King 
Deopold'g Government, stating, that the integrity of the 
terriUn-y of the Germanic Confederation must be presided, 
nml that the Belgians must evacuate the indiole ef the Grand 
Duchv of Luxembourg without loss of time. And, ftirthej:, 
that the King of Prussia will be named by thi Confedera- 
tion, and provided with a sufficient force drawn from |he 
contingent of tlie different German States, io> carry this 
protocol into execution. The Emperor of Russia has b^n 
consulted, and, it should seem, has given in his adhesion to 
this plan. 

This whole question, which was always an embarrassing 
one, was left as o legacy to the Whigs by the Tories when 
Ihuy lost otlice in November, 18.30. The Whigs were ham- 
pered from the beginning by difficulties that were not of 
their own creating- tliey hod to hear the heavy and inevit- 
able burden of the mistakes and faults nf their predecessors 
in oifn'o. We can scarcely conceive how the Toriaa could 
ever liavo the unblushing countenance to revile and attack 
a Cuiiinct that manfully and dexterously We the burden 
wlucli thfit/ had put on its shoulders. If the Whigs did not 
eftoct a final and complete arrangement, the)’, year after 
year, narrowed the ground of debate, and had the merit of 
prescvMng a iHsace (which seemed altogether impossible 
V hen they entered on office) for four whole years. That 
the King of Holland, the Duke of Nassau, and other liti- 
gant parties are now less inclined to an amicable arrange- 
ment with Belgium than they were this time lust year, is 
<’ertainly not to be imputed to the Whigs, but to recent 
c‘\enfs. However, the riddle is now in the hands of those 
who helped to make it. Wo shall see /iowsoon and by what 
meam a Tory Cabinet will solve it. 

The Belgians seem to have been alarmed by an assertion 
made by a journal of the Orange party, that a marriage 
had been arranged between the Princess Victoria of England 
mid Prince William Alexander Constantine, second son of 
the Prince of Orange. We think the alarm premature, and 
the alliance a most unlikely one. At all events the days 
when royal marriages and family compacts exorcised a 
paramount influence on the affairs of the world are gone by. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

The elections [have ended favourably to[General Jackson 
and his party. The auarrel between the President and tlie 
National Bank, which bore an important and somewhat 
doubtful aspect at the end of last year, may therefore bo 
considered as good as settled. Considerableumajorities will 
enable the President to dispose of the incorporated United 
States* Bank in the way he proposes, which is to destroy it, 
or at least to deprive it of all its peculiar privileges aiM 
influence. 


PERSIA. 

A SHORT paragraph has appeared in the newspapers, ^an- 
nouncing that our government has reoeivea, through 
Russia, official intelligence of the dea\h of.Futteh Ali Shah, 
the King of Persia. Though brieffi^ noticed, this event, in 
the present distracted state of the East* is likely to produce 
important consequences, and to plunge Persia both into a 
foreign and a civil war. Even in the life-time of the late here- 
ditary Prince Abbas Mirza, who was a man of mature age 
and experience, and not destitute of courage and abilities, 


Mr. James B. Fraser and other gentlemen well acquainted 
with the country, were of opiaion that the crown of Persia 
must soon pass away from the present dynasty. But the 
danger is greatly increased now that the succession to the 
throne rests with a lets experienced and clever man (the son 
of Abbas Mirza), who is styled Moliammed Mirza. Two 
reigns have seldom passed in Pereia without a disputed 
succession, attended with horrible cruelties and devastations. 
At times, nearly every province in the kingdom has had a 
pretender to the crown. Unlike the Turks, who have paid 
such constant reverence to the line of Osman *, every 
powerful Persian chief seems to have considered himself 
possessed of claims to the sovereignty. If he could obtain it 
by force of arms, he strangled, blinded, or mutilated his rivals, 
with tlicir children, relatives, and friends ; if he failed, the 
like f*rte, befel him and his. 

^ The present Knjur dynasty began to reign over all Per- 
sia about fifty years ago. The first monarch of the line was 
the atrocious eunuch Aga Mohammed Shah, who was sue- 
^od^, in 1797, by his nephew Futlch Ah Shah, the king 
ffiat'has just died.* 

For a Persian sovereign he was neither considered cruoL 
rapacious, nor unjust. He had, it is true, most treacher- 
ously and barbarously murdered iiis unele Sudiik, tortured 
and blinded his faithful old minister Hajji Ibrninm, and 
then caused his longue to be cut nut (under which opera- 
tion the old man died). Nay, he had even included Hajji 
Ibrahim's sons and brothers in the proscription, because 
they were held to be very rich : and these individuals being 
all seized at the same moment, were murdered or deprived 
of their eye-sight I But this was a trifling amount of blood 
and torture for a Shah of Persia, and compared with his 
immediate predecessor, Futteh Ali was an angel of mercy. 

• As to his non-rapacity and justice, he merely got money 

even* way that he possibly could. He frequently bas- 
tinadoed merchants and others suspected of being nch, in 
0 |der to obtaifi a part^ or aometimes the whole, of their pro- 
jwty. He was accustomed to sell his daughters, and even 
the women of his own harem, to rich Persian khans, who 
were made to give a high price for what they did not always 
like or want. His avarice, ro insatiable, and no 

means were considered too low or base if he could acquire 
money ky them*. Had it not been from the improvident in- 
dulgence of this passion, he might have sated himself no 
smalf losses some of the provinces that have become 
Russian might have still been Persian. 

He WHS no warrior; on the contrary, ho was rather sus- 
pected of cowardice. He was not much of n politician ; but 
he wrote poetry, and bis ek'gant manners in private hate 
been made the subject of high praise. In short, he was a 
goodly model of a sovereign, and such as tlie East docs not 
often see I 

Mohammed Mirza, who, if he is lucky, is now Shah, 
sorted under his'fat^r, the late Abbas Mirza, in the last 
unfortunate camp'aign against the Russians. In the 
beginning of September, 1826. the young prince sustained 
a severe cheek; and a (iw days after, liis father having 
rashly atti^ked the disciplined forces of Russia under 
General Piwkewitch, was completely beaten from the field. 
The Persian^' fled in all directions, hut not until they had 
plundered Abbas Mirza’s own camp. The young king's 
initiation in the arts of war has not, therefore, been very 
proj^tious ; nor can he do otherwise than stand in dread and 
awe of his pgwerfhl, encroaching ncigli hours, the Russians. 

The following remarkable passage is from the pen of a 
gentleman we have already mentioned, and who has resided 
in Persia as a diplomatie agent of our Ea^t India Company. 

** It is indeed manifest that the downfal of this Kujur 
dynasty, short as their reign has been, is fast approaching, 
and that if the heir apparent (the late Abbas mirxa then 
stood in that position) succeed in presening his crown for 
a season, *it will be more from the operation of foroign influ- 
ence and political jealousy, than by the exertion of any 
power or i)opnlarity that he is likely to acquire. The very 
k name of tne Kujurs is detested throughout the kingdom ; 
and it is notorious that pressing petitions have been made 
on the part of the greater number of the chiefs and noMes, 
hacked by the earnest wishes of all ranks, for permtssion to 
tltrow themselves upon British protection, declaring that odl 

• The reigning Bulfon Mahmoud and his two sons are the only 
male remnants of this ancient line, with the existence of which 
the Turlps believe their existence as a nation to be identified. 
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tlioy look for is peace and security, and protesting, ibat 
should their application be rejected, they will rather .submit 
to Russia than coiiiinue any lonptcr subject to the misrule 
and extortion ol‘ llieir present masters." • 

Puttinp^ aside other considerations, what the British could 
do with so lurlmlent, Ihtkle and treacherous a nation as the 
Persians, ould he rather dillicnlt to determine. The ac.- 
quisition ol the country by the Russians would, however, 
brin^^ fliat power a step nearer to India; and thouj^h many 
anil diiricull alter-steps would reniani, this first would be a 

♦ “ Historical and Descriptive Account of I’ersia.” By James 
B. Fruser, Esq., Jb,l4. 


most irajiGrtant one. That the czar, if not opposed by other 
things and circumstances than the arms of the shah, could 
seize the y^rcatcr and best part of Persia in six months wo 
are perfm-tly convinced, but wo do not believe that ho will. 
The system of Russian aj^grandizement is gradual and slow. 
The Emperor Nicholas will probably content himself for tho 
present with a province or two, to square tho advanced fron- 
tier he has already obtained on Persia. This subject merits 
atteution. 

It appears that on the refusal of the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstonc, the Right Hon. Henry Ellis has been ap- 
pointed to proceed as envoy to Persia, to congratulate the 
new king on his accession. 


CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


JS^ov. 30. The Duke of Gloucester expired ut his residence in 
Bagshot paik, at twenty minutes hel'ove seven o'clock on Sunday 
evening. Ills 103 a I highness had lu'cn ill lor a luitnight picvious 
to his death He was governor of l^oitsiiionlh and |ranger of 
Bagshot p.iik. Ills ro\ al highness's slylc \v,is . --Eriiice ^\ ilham 
I'redei jcli, Duke ol Gloucester ainl Eduiluiigli m Guat IhiLaiii, 
Eail ui C'onii.uiglit ot Irehunl. K.G , Grainl Cioss of the Bath and 
ot the Ciiudphic t^rder, a tirld-inarslial, coloiul of the Scots Fusi- 
lier Giiaids ch.incellor ol ( \iml)ri<lge Ihiivi rsit j'. and loid high 
BtewMid ol (iloiicesler. He w.is hoin at Rome, .I.iini.irv 15, 177(»; 
fiuccreded Ins lather, the late duke, Aug 2.'), IbU.'i; and mariied, 
Jufv'JJ. 1 8 !(), his tiist eousin, liLM io\ al highness t lie Princess Mai v, 
Bistei; ol his ]nesent Majesty. Ilisro}al hiirhness’s lathei w.isthe 
thud son 01 I'ledenck Lt'wis, Piincc* ol W ales. II is io\ al highness 
niuiiicd, Septemlii'i (j, 1771), M.iria, ('ounless Dowager W .ilde- 
gia\e, daughter ot .'^ir hk alj)ule, m lio (lied in 1.^07 ; he had issue 
— l,8t)]diia Mat’Ula. hum May ‘Jli, 177.1 , 2, C aiohne Augusta 
JSoplun, 1)0111 177 I, died M.iicli, 1775 j 3, ^Vllilam Fiedcutlv, the 
last duke. The iiineral look place uii the night ol the 1 Iih Dec. 

D'c, 5. Thomas Pringle, i'^q. died at Ins residence in Br\ anston-* 
sr|uare, London, aged 4f). He was the editor ol Blackw<.)od‘H Ma- | 
ga/ci.iL* duinig the first six months of ils existence, and for sevei al ' 
years w:is secretaiy to the London Anti-SU\erv Koeiotj' He was 
highly esteemed as a man of inucli intellectual power, comhined 
with ".tiici ndigious and moral woith. 

The Rev halwaid Irving died at Cilasgow, 111 Ins IJid 5’ear i 
I’he panshioueis oi Birmingham have nol jiaid clinrch-rateB lor ' 
Ihreejeais, the uicnleutal expenses of churches amK Impels having 
been defr.ijed hy vulimtary sull^crlptu)lls. li was, lio\\»*ver, re- i 
Solved, that an eihnl this year .should lie made to obtain a com- 
pulsorj' assessnnmt. Tlie poll for and against the rale chned on 
hatnrd.iy alleriioon, the 13th. The result g.ive a gross ni.ijority 
against tlie rate, of 4f^7<); the nuinhers being f)()‘)9 to J72.h A 
sciutiiiy. however, has since been demanded, the result of wliicli 
is not yit ascert. lined. j 

I’oUiival Mechnijs . — The following is a notice of the more re- 
maikahlo of the political meetings which liave occuired dining 
the month : — 

Nov. 17. The Couitof Common (Council of London met, and, 
aflei a long disenssion, an addiuss was voted hy a inujoiilv of' 
lorty-iiine. to De ]ireseiited to his ]\Iajcstv, expiessixeof regret hit 
the dismissal ot the l.ilc imni.str^ , and uWowmg a firm coiivutiun 
th.it unless those ajijiointed to succeed, jiroreeded to leform ail 
abuses in church and state, no confideince would he ie])Ose(lm them. 

Hfr. ‘2. A meeting was held at Coveul Garden, of the electors I 
of AVestiiniister, at which the High IJaihil presided. On the 
evening of the mine day, another meeting was held at Finshury. 

he resolutions juissed ut both meetings weic bimilar, expressive 
of a determiiKitioii on tlie part of the ])eople not to be depiived of 
tlie fruits of the Reform Ihll. A meeting of the Mary de-hone electors 
had been held on tlie jjrevious day, for the .same purpose. 
\'hiious meetings also liave t.ikeii jilace 111 LamlH th. the Towei 
Ilamlels, and other metropolitan dl^tricls, wdneh we have not , 
space to enumer.ite. On the Jlitli of Decemliei, the large 100m in 
1 he London Tavern was crowded hy the citizens of London, who 
iiad been n fused tlie use of the Ginldhull by the Loid Maxtor, and ' 
wlio met to pass resolutions, and to a]ipumt cominilteeK for se- 
curing the re-election of Messrs. Wood, Giole, and Crawford. 
Aldeiinan Wood took the chair. Tlie three Members addressed 
the meeting, and pledged tiiemselves to a slreiiuoiiy opposition to 
the new ministry. 

On the ‘2.3rd a most tumultuous meeting look place at the City 
of London Taveiii. The avowed object ot the meeting was to vote 
an address to tlie King expressive of approbation of liis conduct, 
m the dismissal of tlic late ministry ; hut that object was de/eated 
bx a strung iiiiister of those ojiposed to it, and after a scene of ex- 
tr.10ulu1.v13 coiilusion, the meeting hi oke up wiihour jiassing any 
rLSolutioiis, tlie cummittce retiring into a room, for the jnuqiOfte of 
. enalilmg tliein to do so The ojiposite party then .'idjuiirned to the 
Old ( ity ol London Tavern, where, ut u crowded and overflowing 
' stioug i(‘'.olutiuiiB were passed, decliirutory of the defer- 
fhose present to resist any attempt to stop the progress 


On the same evening, and wdthin a short distance of the place 
where this extraordinary scene occurred, tlie Lord Mayor gave, at 
the Mansion House, a dinner to Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of 
Wellington, the Lord Chancellor, and others of the new ministry, 
with u select ]iurty of friends. Sir Ruliert Peel, on bis health 
being drank, gave a brief exposition of tho principles on winch the 
lu w’ ministry intended to act, and expressed a hope that it would 
be supported, 

Niiinerons meetings have been held in the coiiffl!^ of which but 
a few c.ni be selected. Chatham, Rochester, nniT^j^iud met m 
the Bull Inn yard, at Rochester, on Dec. 1. Nearly ml^hoiisanJ 
persons were present. The Assembly Rooms were 1 heiwti^^jugK, 
and T. Bentley, Ks(j. took the chair. The resolutions we 
r.itorj'of uttuchment to retorm Uu the same day a meeting 
held nt Ipswicli, and a nninhei of speeches made, in sujipoil 
the cuiiseivative eaine. 300 gentlemen sat down to dinner, and 
100 apjiluMtioiis fur tickets were rejected. 

On tlie 2iid of Dec. a meeting was held at Gloiicculer, the Mayor 
in tho ch.iir. Mr. Parker and Mr. Phillpotts, M P., moved and 
seconded an address, which, with all loyalty In the King and 
respect for his ]irerogative, expressed the deep regn t of the ineeting 
at the h’te chunge in hi.s councils. Mi. Colten moved a comiler 
address, tlnmking the King fur the cliange he had wrought, but 
it was withdrawn, when the original address was carried. 

i)ii the Ith of Dec. Lord Palmerston and Sir George Staunton 
met a large body of tlicir constituents, at which they exjd. lined 
their l^ailuimeiitary roiiiluct ; .lud on tin* lllh another meiting 
was held, which jiassed lesululioiis declarator} ol the deterniiuation 
oi tJic eketors to supjiurt them. On the 1st Dec. a depul.itiou of 
the inhiiUilants of Derby presented an address to Lord Melbourne, 
.it Melbviurne ll.vll. It expiessed legret at the exliaoriliuai}' aiul 
imprecedcnted manner in winch he and Ins colleagues luid been 
dismissed, as also appiohatum of the geneial policy cd' the goveiii- 
ineiil ol which he had lurnied the head. Lonl .hihn Russell dined 
with a huge ji.irty of his conslitueutB at Totues.s, ou the ‘2ud of 
Dec. ill his sjieech lie gave a sumnmry of the principal i vents 
tliat have occurred .since iS28, in the conr^" of whicli lie coii- 
teiuled tliat llie abolition ol the IVst and Corjioratiuii Act-^, and of 
the Catliohc disubilities, by tlio Duke of 'Welhiigtoii, bad been in 
re.ihty forced ujioii Ins Grace by tlie Ojipositiou. Tile iiieetiiig 
agiced unanimously to .siqiport Inm, and to ask no pledges. 

Oil the 17th Dec. about eight liuudred members of the Buck- 
inghamshire Agricultural Association dined at the Gounty Hall in 
Aylesbury. The Duke oi Buckingham took the chair. Tlie com- 
pany consisted principally of Ihc neighbouring gentry and' their 
ten. lilts. 

13. .^meeting of the nobility and gentry of West Kent took 
j)Uce at Maidstone. Lord Million was in the chair, and ainoiiu- 
those inesenl were the Earl of AVinchilsea, Lords Bexley, Brccl^ 
nock, Farnlioroiigh, Maidstone, &c. 

In Dublin, an association was loimed, .shortly after the nows of 
tho dissolution of the late ministry reached Ireland, which lias 
been teimed tlie ‘Anti -Tory Associ.itioii,’ and wdiich includes 
ncMily forty iiieiiihers of l*ailiameiit ; it has held meetings regu- 
larly during the month. On the I8tli of December an aggre- 
gate meeting of tlie citizens of Duhliii was called at the Royal 
Kxch.mgi', George Evans, Esq., M.P. in the chair, which was 
attended hy Messrs. O’t’oiinell, Shell, &c. The Duke of Leiii- 
ster and others sent ajiologieH for not being able to attend. Re- 
solutions weiejiassed, declaratory of hostility to the adinmistratioii 
newly lonned, Imt the meeting was rendere'd very tumultuous and 
stoimy hy the jiivHence of a small band of ]h.tsoms of opposite seir- 
tiinents, whose conduct led to various breaches of the peace. 

Till! nieelings in Scotland have been very numerous, but our 
liimicd space pievents any enumeration of them. 

The Office of the Society is at 1 3, Pall-Mall EasU 
Mr. John Martin. 

LONDON r-^CHARLES KNIGHT, 22. LUDGATE STREET, 
Priated by William Clowis, Duke-street, Lambeth. 
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CHANGES or ADTvIINlSTRATlpX AND IIIS- 
TOllY OF PARTIES. Part II. 

[Continued from Inst Number.] 

.1. Reign of George 1., from Isjt August, 1714, to lOtli 
Juno, 17*2 7. 

TJk* deci.si\c stops that were taken as soon as Qiicon 
Amic had breathed her last, by the friends of the House of 
Hanover, prevented anv opposition being made to'^ie ac- 
re^sioii of George I, The course that was followed had in- 
deed been proscribed by the act passed in 1706, for securing 
the siicce.sston of the crown in the Protestant line. A 
gononil mooting of the members of the Privy Council with- 
out disi motion of parties, immediately took place: and 1 ki- 
fore this a'^sombly instruments, signed by the Elector 6f 
Ili4in>\vick (the new king,) were produced by the Arch- 
biali(!]) of Canterlniry, the Lord Chancellor, and the llano- 
venun HcsuIlmU, M. Krovenherg, nominating eighteen 
noblemen b) act as Lords Justices of the kingUtmi, along 
witli the seven great officers of stale nppointea to cxcrciue 
tlie government by the act of settlement. The great 
officers were Dr. Thomas Tenison, Archbishop of Canter- 
hiirj : the Loid Clianccllor Hnreourt ; the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Lord President of the Council ; the Duke of Shrews- 
bury, Lord Treasurer ; the Earl of Dartmouth» J-ord Privy 
Seal ; (he had been removed to this office from that of Sec- 
retary of State, in the preceding year, when Bromley the 
Ibipcaker came in, Bishop Robinson having resignen his 
place in the cabinet on being appointed to the see of London) ; 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, First Lord of tlie 
Admiralty; and &r Thomas Parker (aftcrvvanls Lord 
Parker, and Eorl of Macclcsiiold) Chief Justice of the 
King s Benth. The Duke of Shrewsbury’s name stood 
also first on the list of noblemen added by the King. Tlie 
others were the Dukes of Somerset, Bolton. Devonshire, Kent, 
Argvle, Montrose, and Roxburgh; the Earls of Pembroke, 
Aiiglesca, Carlisle, Nottingham, Abingdon, Scarborough, 
and OrfoiHl; Viscount Towitshend, Lord Halifax, and 
Lord Cowper. The government, therefor^, in the mean 
time consisted of these twenty-four persons. On the same 
day his Majesty was procluimed m London and Westminster ; 
Olid in the afternoon, the two houses of Parliament met. 

“ The Lord Justices named by^tho new King,*’ observes 
Lord John Russell i* Memoirs of the Afiuirs of Europe,' 
vol. i.) were chiefly Whigs, with the addition of those 
Tory peers who had appear^ the most zealous for the suc- 
cession. Yet, it excited some surprise to find that neither 
Somers, Marlborough, or Sunderland, Were in the list. The 
reasons of these exclusions it would be difficult to assign ; 
the spitit of the new government was, however, soon per- 
ceptible. Addison was appointed their Secretary, and Boling- 
broke, who had so long laboured to attain the siiKeme 
power, and had so lately reached it, was now seen waiting 
with his papers at the door of thf. coul|^; where many 


passeif him with scorp, who a few days before would havir 
given half ^eir fortunes for his smile. Still furthcr disgrace 
attended him. On the 2Blh of August letters arrived fVomt 
the King, ordering his removal from his po«.t ; Shrews- 
bury, Somerset, and Cowpor immediately took tlic 8eal% 
and locked the Uodr of his office." 

On the arrival of the King at the Hague, where ho em- 
barked for England, he named Vi>count Tovvn&hend one of 
the Secretaries of State, with the power of selecting his own 
colleague. ** Lord Townsheiid,'’ sa}s Loid John Russell^ 
“ who wa.s thus raised to so con.spicuous a situation, was Of 
a Tory family ; his father had been created a peer by 
Charles II. On first coming into the House o t - Ln rds.'Hlt 
Ifi’JC, he had voted with the Tories, but soon attached him- 
self t<» Somers and became a warm partisan of tha Whigs. 

* He hud the chai-ftctcr of being an able man of business* 
well versed in negotiations, an ungraceful and jierplexed* 
pmt sen.sible speaker, rough in manners, hot in temper, too 
•fonfl of bold experimente in politics, but honest and honour- 
able in the extreme,” Bv the advice of Horace (afterwards 
Lord) Walpole, younger -Crot her of Sir Robert, Townshend 
i!anii>(l Jarac?» Stanhope; Esq. (afterwards Earl Stanhope) 
the other Secretary of State. And soon after the King’s 
arrival in Kiiglund, the ministry was completed by the 
announcement of the following additional appointments : — 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Halifax; Lord Chanctllrtr, Lord Cowper; 
President of the Council, the Earl of Nottingham; Lord 
Privy Seal, the Marquis of Wharton; First Lord of ibir 
Admiralty, the Earl of Orfonl ; Lord ).ioutenantof Ireland* 
the Earl of Sunderland ; Cominaiidor-in-Cliief, anrl Master- 
General of the Ordnance, the Duke of Marlborough ; Lord 
Chamberlain, and Chooin of tlxe Stole, the Duke of Shrews- 
bury ; Master of the Hoi‘se, the Duke of Somerset ; Pay- 
master of the boK^es Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Wal- 
pole; Secretary at War, AVilliam Piilteney, Esq.; Treasurer 
of the Kavv , John Aislabie, Esq. ; Lieutenant-General of thcr 
Oidnance, Thon\a.s Earle, Esq. Stanhope, AValpole, and 
Earle, were also mitdc Piivv Councillors. “ Out of the 
Privy Councillors," says Tiiidal, “ a cabinet couiioil was 
formed, consisting ch icily of the Lord (Jhanccllor, the Duke 
of Marlborough, the Earls of Nottingham and Sunderland* 
the I^ords Halifax, Tovviishend, Somers, and General Stai^ 
hope. All these had distinguished themselves by their 
professcxl opposition to the Ute measures, and the peaceJ.* 
In this arrangement, says Lord John Russell, “ it will be 
seen that nearly^ all the principal otlices, both of the ministry 
and of the household, were occupied by the Whigs, ^rewa- 
hury was the only one of the lute (Queen's ministers who* 
was retained by the King, and Nottingham the only decided 
Torv who was placed in vl high office .... Lord Sundar- 
laiid was much disappointed at being excluded from thft 
management of alhiirs at home, and his i'alUer-inp^lKW* 
Marlborough, was scarcely less displeased at finding"|diii- 
self of little weight in the udministiation.’* 

The parliament, after having voted loyal addresses to lhi» 
new sovereign, and a new Civil List, was on the fi5tli 
August prorogued by the Lords Justices .to the 23Ed. 
September, but never again met. It was dissolved by ihk 

i.i._ j!4i. r. ......... *1.^ ! ^ 


clamation on the 5th of January in the following y« - 
elections were carried on with great warmtb, and 
ent counties and cities ihji electors went the lenglli if 
livering express instructions to tbeir representaliybs#: ’Uwn. 
the whole, a large majority of V^higs was 
will appear singular,” savs the wyitoi we have hit qu^ed* 
** that such should have beeu the result (tf an appotf Wdiw 
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people two years after a general election, at which ftve- 
sixths of the successful candidates had been Tories. The 
^influence of the crown, and the loyal disposition of the 
people afford the only solution of tliis problem.” The 
however, according to Tindal, still constituted about 
a ftird part of the house. Among the first acts of the new 
House of Commons was the adoption of measgres for dho 
prosecution of different members of the late ministry. 
Seizures were made of tlio pajiers of Bolingbroko, Strafford, 
and Prior ; and on the report of a committee of secrecy, to 
which they had been submitted, motions were curried for 
tlie impeachment of Lord Bolingbroke and the Earl of 
Oxford. The former made his escape to France ; the latter 
was- sent to the Tower, where he was confined for about two 
years, and then tried and acquitted. Soon after, also, the 
Oiike of Ormond impeached, on which he withdrew to 
France, and joined the Pretender and Bohngbroko. In the 
summer of this year a change was occasioned in the consti- 
tution of the ministry by the deaths of Lord Halifax and 
the Duke of Shrewsbury. The former was succeeded as 
First Lord of the Treasury, in the first instance by the Earl 
of Carlisle, but soon after by Mr. Walpole, who was also 
appointed Chancellor of the Exclicquer. Not long after, 
also, the Duke of Somerset was dismissed from bis oATkc 
of Master of tlie Horse, in consequence of tlie resentment 
lie shoucMl at not being accepted as bail for his son-in-law 
Sir William AVyndlmra, who bad been apprehended on the 
charge of being concerned, with several others, in a con- 
fcpiitrt j'^irbring in the Pretender. 

The rebellion in Scotland took place in the latter part of 
this year; and although it was speedily suppressed, the 
growing disaffection of which it was jiupposed to be the in- 
dication, gave considerable alarm to the frunids of the nev 
seltleineiit. One of the first effects of this loeling at Courts 
was the removal from his oftice of the Karl of Nottingham,’ 
who had supported m the House of Peers the petitions pre- 
sented for the extension of the nual mercy to the con- 
demned veliel lords. il(‘ was bucceoded as PrcRident of the 
Council by the Duke of l)e\onshire, whose place of Steward 
of the Household w as given to the Duke of Kent. At the 
same time Lord Noltnighaui's brother, l..ord A>lesford, was 
removed from the Ciiancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and his son Lord Finch, from his beat at the Treasury 
Board. 

All important change in tlie constitution soon aftrtrr fol- 
lowed, in the repeal of the triennial act, which had been 
extorted from King William in Hi 114, and the substitution 
ef a new law, that still in force, extending the term during 
wlii<*li a parliament may sit to seven years. There can he 
no doubt that the chief reason which iridueed the minis- 
ters to propose tins innovation was their apprehension of 
the results of a general election in the existing .state of the 
public mind, al (hough the measure was supported in the 
course of the ilebates that arose uiion it by many other ar- 
guments. The present parliament, indeed, had as jet sat 
little more lliau one year, and might therefore, witliout any 
new law^ have been protracted for two sessions longer ; but 
still it w as apparent that e\ on already the opponents of the 
ministry were looking forward to the eomuig dissoliitiuii, 
and the time tliat would elapse before it took place, if no 
alteration of the law^ should he made, would nKnely suffice 
to enable them to mature and pcrlect tlieir preparations. 
That the measure was not introduced simply on any general 
consideration of its expediency, but that the chief object 
and motive of its promoters was to answer a present pur- 
pose — to meet the particular circumstances of the moment— 
he conclusively inferred from the most extraordinary 
paiil of the Hijl, namely, tJiat wdiich extended the existence 
ev^ of llie pMiament then silting, the members of which 
had been electeVl on what may fairly be culled the express 
couiliiion that they should retain their trust no longer than 
tliree years. With regain! indeed to the argument which 
denied the power of the parliament to prolong its own ex- 
istence, Lord .John Russell has said, “ I cannot but express 
my wonder that it should ever have imposed upon men of 
sound intcdlect.” But notwithstanding this strong opi- 
nioii, wii confess that we cannot help considering this part 
of the Septennial Act as one of the most daring excesses 
set of men in authority, and as 
mmgether inftcfensihlc, except on the plea that it was abso- 
I*^tgly reijuired for the salvation of llie state. If the 
ql the House of Commons, after having been 
sit for three years, could thus by their own act 


constitute themselves a body entitled to sit for seven, it is 
plain iliat they might equally have assumed the power of 
sitting for their whole lives, or even that of bequeathing 
their seats to their descendants. We cannot recognise such 
an omnipotence, even in the three consenting estates of 
the realm, as would entitle them to deprive the body of the 
.people of those rights which are the ultimate foundation on 
which the whole constitution stands. 

The Septennial Bill was brought into the House of I.,ord8 
on the 18th of April, 1716, by the Duke of Devonshire, 
whose fatlier hod been one of the chief promoters of the 
Triennial Act. It was supported by all the ministerial 
peers, hut unanimously opposed by the Tories. The com- 
mitment, however, aft 9r the second reading, (the question on 
which there was the warmest debate), was carried by a ma- 
jority of 96 to 61. On the principal division in the Hou.se 
of Commons there were 284 for the bill, and 162 against 
it, numbers answering pretty nearly to the proportions in 
which, acconling to the statement quoted above from Tin- 
dal, the members ^vere divided into Whigs and Tories. The 
hill finally passed on the 26th. 

From the accession of the House of Hanover, and more 
especially from the dismissal of the Earl of Nottingham and 
his friends in the beginning of the year 1716, we may con- 
sider the principle to have been ostabhshed of conducting 
the Government, not by a balanced, or even an unequally 
mixed administration, hut by a cabinet composed exclu- 
sively of one party. “ During the reign of William 111., 
and the greater part of that of Anne,” obserNos Lord John 
Russell, “ the olllces of slate wore divided between the 
members of the two paries, with a view to conciliate both, 
and to exclude the more haughty and presumptuous leaders 
from acquiring a dictation o\er the sovereign. In the 
middle of the reign of Anne, the Whigs obtained something 
like exclusive power : and towards tlie end of that reign, 
the Tories pos.sessed unbalanced authority ; hut their hesi- 
tation and misconduct totally deprived them of the eoiiti- 
dence of the new king, and tho Whigs found Ihem'^elves 
strong enough to ktxip out their opponents for nearly hall a 
century. From this time we may observe in the niinistry 
of England, greater unity of views, a more complete confi- 
dence among the members of it, and a more uniform policy 
towards foreign powders.” 

Tow'iishend and W alpole may now be considered as the heads 
of the ministry. It is to be observed, however, that the term 
Prime Minister had not yet comtto be used in this country 
in any other than a sarcastic or opprobrious acceptation. 
Many years after tins time we find AValpole in the House 
of Commons rejecting the title as an inipulation. “ lJa\ing 
first,’’ he said of his opponents, in the lenniikahle speech in 
which he defended himself, in i 741, against the motion to 
a(ldres.s the king for his removal, “ Having first invested me 
with a hind nf mock diixn'ity^ and styM utf* n Pnme 
they impute to me ;in unpardonable ohU''e of that 
rhimrrirnl authority tvhirh tfiry oidij have created and 
rnnfnred." At this time he had been for twenty years at 
the head of affairs, and witli certainly as full a supremacy 
over his colleagues as any Premier has since enjojed. The 
long domination of Walpole, however,Uia\ing accustomed 
the country to tlie tiling as no chimera hut a substantial 
reality, appears to ha\e established the name*in the sense 
in winch it i.s now understood. Tiie history of the term 
Cabinet is exactly similar. It was first applied, as Lord 
Clarendon informs u.s, in tho reign of Charles 1., to a few 
individuals who were understood to be most in tho king’s 
confidence, and to be the chief directors of the Government. 
They were popularly called, by way of reproach, the Catdnet, 
or the Junta. The term Cabinet, however, appeai-s to have 
come to be recognized as a constitutional term rather sooner 
than Prime Minister. Her Majesty’s Cabinet, or Cabinet 
Council, w as a common phrase in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The ministry of Walpole and Townshend was, however, 
soon overthrown by internal jealousies and divisions. These 
are understood to have been principally fomented by Lord 
Sunderland, who, as already mentioned, bore with great 
impatience what he considered his exile to Ireland, and ex- 
clusion irom any share in the general government. The king 
having gone over to Hanover in July, 1716, he was soon 
after followed, first, by Secretary Stanhope, and then by 
Sunderland, who thus found a favourable opportunity eff 
supplanting Walpole and Townshend in the royal favour. 
The first result this dntrigue was an order from his Ma- 
jesty for I..ord Townshend to resign the seals, as Secretary 







aeootuptiiied with « pr(iiK>flal ithat ka lAiould' go 
cw to Ireland ag Viceroy. In fiurt, Ko aecepted tlDs latter 
QippointRieni about the end of January 17 if. Parliaanitnt 
toot on die 20th of Febnuiry. In the begintitng 6f April, 
Tcryj^nm debates took place iti the House of Commons, on 
a deijtand his Majesty ftnr a supply to enable him to 
avert cortain dangers which were aleened to be threatened 
from Sweden. It was contended that the terms on which 
this application was made were too Vague to justify the 
grant ; end upon a division, the ministers only carried their 
motion by a minority of 163 to 159, Walpole did not 
speak upon fhb question, and indeed supposed to agree 
in tho view of tile minority. The next day Secretary 
Stanhope brought a message from his Mijesty to Lord 
Townsliend, who hud not yet left England, informtnff him 
that his services as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland womd bo 
dispensed with. On this Walpolo immediately sent in his 
resignation ; and his example was followed by Mr. Pulteney, 
the Secretary at War, and several others of his friends, 
X^ie king is said to have been so reluctant to 1>art with 
Walpole on tliih occasion, that ho returned the seals to him 
no fewer llian ten tunes. 

An almost complete change of ministry followed. Mr. 
Ktanliopc was now appointed to succeed Walpole, both as 
First Lord oF the Treasury and as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ; the other Four members of the Treasurjk*Boarfl being 
also all changed. Lord Sunderland and Mr. Addi'.on be- 
came tlic iiev; Secretaries of Stute ; an<I Mr. Craggs 
Secretary at War in ronni of Mr. PultcMiey. The Duke 
of Bolton was appointed I/ird Lieutenant of Ireland, his 
place of Lord C'hauiherlain of the Household being given 
to tho Duke of Newcastle. 

The ministry thus formed continued .substantially the 
same for the next four lears, the only changes being in 
individual members. In the beginning of the year 1718, 
the Earl of Sunderland was appointed President of the 
Council, the Duke of Devonshire having resigned that 
ollice some time before ; ami Mr. Addis>ou, also reliring on 
the plea of ill health, Mr. (now Lord) Stanhope and Mr. 
CruggK became the two new Secretaries of State. Stan- 
hope was succe(*(led iii his oflice of First Lord of the 
Treasury hv the Kurl of Sunderland. John Ai»lahie, Esq. 
was at tlio same tune made Chancellor of tho Exchequer. 
Craggs was succoedtMl as Secretary at War, in the (list 
instance by \ i.scount Ckis^lecomer : but his Lordship had 
tw'o huci-essor.s before tlK^cnd of tho year. The place of 
First Lord of the Aclmiially was now’ also filled up by the 
appoint nient of the Earl of IFu keley, in the room of the Earl 
of Orll)i d, who had rc'-igiu- l some time before. , A few 
weeks afler Lord Cowper resigned the Great Seal, which, 
after having been for a short lime put in commission, was 
given tv> the Chief dustice, Lord Parkqr, afterward created 
Earl ol' Maccle.sfield. 

In the hcgiiinmg of the voar 1719, the Duke of KingsUm 
was appointed to the ollice of PK-sideiit of the Council, 
wdiich Ifie Earl of Sunderluiul had till now continued to 
hold along with that of Secretary of State. His Graces 
oflice of Loni Priv) Seal, which lie had held for somewhat 
more than two veuiw, was given to Henry de Grey, Duke of 
Kcmt, and tho latter was succeeded as Steward of the lloiiso- 
hold, by the Duke of Argyle. The Earl of Sunderland, 
who IS now to be ooiisidored as Prime Minister, got himself 
at the same time appointed to the oflices of Groom of the 
Stole, and first Gentleman of the Bed-chamber. This jear 
the cclehrated bill for the limitation of tho peerage, which 
had been uisciissed tho praceding session in the House of 
Lords, was defeated by the vote of the' House of Commons, 
after a long and warm debate. The hill was supported by 
the ministers, but warmly opjiosed by Walpole and his 
friends, whose junction on this occasion with tho Tories, pro- 
duced a majority against tho measure of 269 to 177. 

In April, 1720, the differences which had existed for 
some years between the King and the Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George II.) wore arranged, and his Majesty and 
hit Royal Highness reconciled, principally by the good 
officos of tho Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Walpole. This 
led to a partial renewal of the intercourse between the 
the court and the party of tho former ministers. Tindal 
tells U8 that on the 24th of April, the morning after the 
recon oiliation, the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Cowper^ L(ail 
Towiiihend, Mr. Walpole. Mr. Methuen, and Mr. Pulteney 
wore admitted to kiss the King’s hand, and the Duke df 
Devonshire carried the sword of state before the King to the 


noytd ohapel. Mkfriag Jane, on the King da^ 

parting to nsit hit fh Oermany, Lord Town*^ 

ftbend and the thike of DavoMiim were named as two of 
the noblemen appointed to aOtAs Lords Justices during his 
absence, and the former wai alio declared Lord Pcelsment 
of the Council, in the room of' the Duke of Kingeton, who 
was transferred to the office d£ Lo»d Privv Seal. Other 
changes were at the same time madSt which had the effect 
of admitting Walpole and hfs friends to a sharo^ though not 
to an ascendency, in the government. Wa^le himself 
was appointed Paymaster of the Forces; Mr. Methoen, 
Comptroller of the Household ; and the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

But a much more complete ministerial revolution WM jit 
hand, "^is was the year of the famous South Sea schem* 
the Euglish form of the extraordinary financial dclusidja 
which hod first sprung up in Fiance, in the popular 
cation produced by the Mississippi project of the AdventUWUr 
Law. Fortunately for this country, it caught tho ep{deimlib 
only when it was about to commence its last stU^c. Al- 
though the Mi|i.si^si[»pi scheme considerably preceded thd 
Soiilh Sea scheme in the date of its origin, the two came down 
nearly together. On this account tho mischief sustained 
England was fur less extensive than that which France 
suffered. Tlic Mi^Slssippi s»tock was at its greatest lieight 
in Januarv', 1720; and it was about this time that tte 
English South Sea Compati} commenced it oMratu ns. By 
tlie end of May, every thing had fallen into con(ii^jj2ilUft» 
Paris; and a few months longer siitlieed to prTiSiTcF the 1 
some result in London. In .hinc, indeed, the frenzy here 
still continued to increase. “At this time." suvs Salmon^ 
(Chronological Historian, vol. 2.) “tho whole nation, clergy 
and laitv , whigs and tones, churchmen and tlisscTitcrs, stateS- 
. men, and even ladies, who had or could prociirj me i icy far 
•the purpose, turned stock-biokcrs, and entirely neglected 
their several profession^ and employments, to attend some 
bubble or other. ’ Before the end of tho month the tOOl. 
shares of the company, for which 300/. had been originally 
subscribed, had risen to 1000/. By the 8th of SepU^mher, 
however, the slock had fallen to G40; on the 9th it fell 
to 550; on tlie 19th to 400 ; on the 30th to IjO; and 
soon after to 135. In the distress that cn-^ued, “ a ge- 
neral outcry arose,“ sa)^ Lord John Rtni.sell. “ not only 
against the ministers, but tlie sovereign. Some of his 
Hnnfirerian counsellors, iilariiKil bv the veL 'menec of 
public discontent, and unused to the loud voice of a free 
iiati(»n, advised the king to abdicate, airi leave the coun- 
try to Its fate: and i^tliers, again, were fir hifiiglng m . 
foreign tixiop?, to enable him to subdue the nation which 
had given him Ins c^ow'ii. At this, nionieiil Walpolo 
Ctime forw.ird with a plan for the restoration of public 
credit, which he presented to the klnL^ with a letter ex- 
rcssing his sense of the difiicuUics he had to encounter. 

V) him the nation looked for its relief; he not only hud the 
reputation of understanding finance belter than any man in 
the kingdom, but he carried with him the vv(;i::ht of u huge 
party, among whom were the Dukcb cf iNewcastle, Giafton, 
and Devonshire, and many other of the principal whigs. 
The kiflg and cabinet therefore w'llluiL'ly accepted his p’*o- 
posal, and hotter iissiiicd of Ins co-opcrat'im, ventured to en- 
counter tho parliament.'* 

The parliament, after frequent ]n*oroiraliop.s, met for the 
dispatch of business on the 8th of l)L'cember. The House 
of Commons immediately proceeded to iiiquin* into tho 
conduct of the South Sea Directors, and iho other parties 
implicated with them in the chaige of having chiclly pro- 
moted the late destructive proceeding'' iiithenioncy-mai'ket. | 
The results of this investigation wore such as complotolv Ixn j 
break up the existing ministry, most of the leading memueTs! 
of which, it was proved, had had a largo share 
attempt to delude the public for their own private advantage. 
About the end of January, 1721, before the sectret coii\-* 
mittee, to vvliich the subject was referred, had made atjfy f 
rqport, Mr. Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exche(|iim^| 
resigned his office. It afferwards appeared that be bHI \ 
been one of the principal promoters of the fraud ; ffa ' 

a resolution was passed expelling him from tbe lmUie, 
ordering him to be committal to tho TaWet. 
iiing of Fobraary, Earl Stanho^ie, Seonfrtary of 
ert^ himself with so mncli viedmee ino^babB^lll m House 
of Lords, in defending bimsi^ and his against 

an attack by the Duke of Wbaikon; hebuV8t a mood- 
vessel, and expired the followiniy dSy. A week aftep, 
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Mr. Craj^gs, the other Secretary of State, died of small-pox. 
ilie n^rts of the Committee of Secrecy deewly implicated 
both Mr, Secretary Cracgs and his father, Mr. J araes Graggs, 
fienior, the Postmaster- General, who, fortunately for himself, 
also died a month after his son. It is Mr. Cragga, junior, 
'wlioin Pope has so highly lauded in an epitaph inscribed on 
his tomb ill Westmin^er Abbey, beginning ; _ 

Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul syucere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 

Who broke no promise, serred no private end,** &c. 

Charges were also brought against the Earl of Sunder- 
land, First Lord of the Treasury, and head of the ministry ; 
but, by the inllnenre of Walpole, the motion was negatived 
by a majority of 2o3 to 132. “ Notwithstanding this,*’ 

remarks Tindal, “ it was gencinlly thought the •Secret 
Committee would not ha\e accuscd''tho prime minister, if 
the charge had not been at least probable.” Sunderland 
resigned his office, and died about a }ear afterwards. The 
death of Lord Sunderland, we may mention, was follow'ed 
within a month by that of a still m ire distinguished cha- 
racter, his ftither-in-law, the great Duke of Marlborough, 
whose political career, however, had ternnuatod long ago. 

The several places that had in this manner hocoiiie 
vacant were filled up as follows: — Walpole was appointed 
First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Account Tow nsluMid and Lord Carteret (after- 
uF.url Granville') became tluj two prineipal Secretaries 
of State ; ‘ Lord Carletoii being made Preaidcnl of the 
Coiiiicd in the room of the former. Those arrangements 
jdaced Walpole again at the head of the administjation. 
*■ When WalpoJc,” says Lord .John Russell, ” tlius fmall} 
took the supreme direction of affairs, his reputation for 
ability stood higher than cner, but liis character for inle-' 
grity hud somewhat suffered by liis late opposition. Not 
only had he oppoacd the whig inhnslevs on tlie Spanish 
war and e\ery doubtful question, but hud voted against the 
repeal of the Schism Bill, and induced the Duke of Devon- 
shire to do the same.” The Schism Act, which had heeii 
‘ passed in the latter part of the reign of yueen Ainie, and 
; which imposed se\eve reslnctious upon non-eonformity, was 
. repealed in December 17 IS, uotiMthstanding the most 
strenuous opposition of Walpole and hif> friends m both 
liou-ses. Tlieir object in tUih I'aclious conduct no doubt was 
ntome to obtain tlio applause of the more bigoted part of 
the nation liy affeeting a symjiuthy with jiopular prejudice, 
and t.) depine their ri\als of the eiodit of u Iiljeral mea- 
‘ _ .sure. 

I Walpole retained his place at the head of aifuirs for more 
. than twenty years, being the longest period that any prime 

* minister has ever remained in pouer m tliis country since 
the reign of Elizabeth. During tins lime, houever, \auous 
changes look place in the subordinate offices m the ministry, 
whicdi we shall now proceed shortly to note. 

Tlie parliament which had passed the Septennial Act 
■was dissohcd on the 10th of March, 172-L having sat for 
the full term allo'.ved by the now law. The new election .s 
W'ere carried on with great- zeal ; but a decided minority of 
the members returned were whig.s and friends of the existing 
administration. 

In the heginiiing of the year 1724, the ferment that had 
been excited in Ireland by the affair of Wood's liulfpcnce, 
induced Walpole to recall tlie Duke of Grafton, whom he 
styled “ a fair weather pilot,” and after withdrawing the 
obnoxious patent (which had been granted to Wood by his 
]>rcdocessor Sunderland), to send over Lord Carteret to that 
country as viceroy. By this act, he at the same time 
I most formidable rival from the cabinet. Car- 

j Secretary of State by tlie Duke of 

J|^V K^Sanuary, 172’), the impeacliraent of the Earl of Mae- 
I clcafield, on the charge of selling the places of the Masters 
; in Chancery (of which he was soon after convicted), made 

* It necessar) that he should resign the great seal. It was 
put in commission for some months, and then given with 
the title of Lord Keeper to Sir Peter King, afterwards made 
Lord Chancellor, and raised to the peerage by the title of 
Baron King. 

In March, this year, on the death of Lord Carleton, the 
Duke of Devonshire was appointed President of the Council. 
*.^bout the same time, Lord Trevor was substituted four the 
'j^ko ol' Kingston as Lord Privy Seal. 

George I. died in Germany on the 10th of June, 1727. 


4. Reign of George 11., fitun Uie 10th of June, 1727, to4he 
25* of October, 1 7G0. , . 

** Tlie death of George 1.,” says l/)rd John Russell, 

“ awakened the hopes of the party out of power, and men 
generally looked for a change of ministers. Wajpole him- 
self partook of this opinion. Upon asking his new sovereign 
whom he wished to draw up the declaration to the Privy 
Council, the king replied with great abruptness, ** Comp- 
ton ; ” and the minister quitted the room under the im- 
pression that his power was at an end. He advised his 
friend, Sir William Yonge, however, not to go .into violent 
opposition, for, though he was now going out, he should 
probably soon come in again.” 

Sir Spencer ComptAi (afterwardsEaii of Wilmington) was 
at this time Speaker of the House of Commons. When he 
received tho king's commands to draw up the declaration to 
the Privy Council, he was obliged to ask Walpole to do it 
for him. The new Queen Caroline, the warm friend of 
Walpole, now interfered. “ She pleaded his cause with her 
husband,” continues the writer we have ju.st quoted, “ and 
hinted that a nvan who could not draw up a speech could 
hardly be fit for the bead of a ministry. On the other 
Imnd, Compton was averse to undertake the responsibility 
of conducting the government. When the queen intimated 
to liim the Ung's intention of placing him ut llu* head of 
the treasury,' and Walpole oil'ered his support', he burst into 
tears, and declared himself incapable of exercising so 
arduous a task.” In these circumstances, tho continuance 
of Walpole at Iho head of all air.s vv.as a matter of course. 
The only change which was made on the acce.ssion of the 
now king in any of the great offices, of stall*, was the siib- 
stitiilioii of the Earl of Tornngton for Lord Berkeley as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. • 

Lord John Russell remarks, however, that from the 
accession of (George II. vve may dale the systematic and 
powerful opposition by which Walpole was eveiitiiar.y over- 
thrown. “ It had been his anxious desire,” iiroceeds his 
lordsliip, “ to unite to his government all the ibllowers of 
Lord Sunderland ; and iliu& forming a compact body nf 
the whole whig parly, to fix on Ins lorj opponents the name 
of .lacohltes. Some of Lord Sunderland’s friends, liowev er, 
inhciitiiig their leader’s hatred, lefuscd to coalesce with 
him; others saw with envy the monopoly of power in the 
liaiuls of a private gentleman. In the course of opposition, 
these dissatisfied vvhigs formed .junction vv ilh the toric.*.. 
The splendid abilities of soun' among llicm gave a lustie to 
the cause which they esjioused ; and young men of talents, 
who entered parliament unshackled, eagorl) joineil against 
a minister whose name was vulgarly associated with poli- 
tical corruption and national degradation.” 

The new reign of course brought a new parliament. 
The elections again- ran strongly in favour of tho ministry ; 
but the numerical infeiiority of the opposition in the House 
of Commons was in pari compensated by tho eminent 
talents of several of its raembors. At the head of the 
friends of the late Earl of Sunderland were now the two 
cousins Daniel and William Pulteniiy (the latter of whom 
became afterwards Earl of Bath). Both had formerly held 
office along with Walpole; Daniel aif one of the junior 
Lords of the Admiralty, and William as Secretary at War. 
The leader of the tory party was Sir William Wyndhara, of 
whom Speaker Onslow has said, — “ He was, in my opinion, 
the most made for a great man of any one that I have 
know'll in this age ; every thing about him seemed great.” 
Besides these two great parties, both arrayed iu, opposition 
to the minister, therp was also a small body of independent 
nieinber.s, of w'hom the distinguished merchant, Sir John 
Barnard, one of tho members for the city of London, may 
be considered to have been the head. Sir John Barnard 
was looked upon as the only match in debate for Walpole 
on (lucstions in trade and finance. The minister himself is 
said to have been wont to speak of him as his most formi- 
dable opponent. 

“Thus surrounded,” says Lord John Russell, “by 
enemies in the House of Commons, the country, and the 
court, Walpole seems to have made little preparation for the 
defence of his power. Scarcely any rising men appeared 
on his side iu uohate ; the writers whom ho paid for sup- 
porting his cause were proverbially weak and rineffiGient. 
It is admitted, indeed, that in tho ministry ho had some 
able assistants ; but truth ^^olf did not moke its duo im- 
pression M'hen enforced by speakers who vore held up to 
i public odium ns the basest and most selfish of men. The 
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jealousy of dividiii^i; big power grew more and mor^ con- 
^ouous, and ])roved eventually the gouroe of bli'^ruln. 
Even with Liord Town shend, his ancient eolleasue and near 
relation, to whom he for a loiiu time left the whole direction 
of foreign alTairs, be was unalne to maintain his connexion. 
In 1 7 30, Townshcnd retired from ofHoe, and devoted the 
rest of his life to the introduction of turnip husbandry in 
Norfolk. Queen Caroline, by her preference of Walpole, 
geoms to have intlamcd this quarrel into a breach. Wal^lc 
himself, when asked for the causes* of difl'erence, replied* 

* As lon^ as the firm of the house was Townshend anil 
Wal|>ole, all did very well ; but when it became Walpole 
and Townshend, tbinjrs went wrong, and a separation 
ensued.’ ” ^ 

Lord Townsbcnd’s place of Secretary of State was givem 
to Lord Harrington (formerly Colonel Stanhope). Altout 
tho^anie time Lord Trevor was made President of the 
Council, instead of the Duke of Devonshire, and was suc- 
ceeded in his ofiico of Lord Privy Seal by Lord Wilming- 
ton, formerly Paymaster of the Forces, l^ord Carteret w as 
also recalled from Ireland, and the Duke of Dorset appointed 
l-<ord Lieutenant in his room. About tho end of the year. 
Lord Trevor was succeccled in the Presidency of the Council 
by Lord Wilmington ; and, in Juno following, the Pri\y 
Seal w'as given to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Tlie session, of 1 732-3 was rendered remarkable by the 
famous excise scheme, which was brought forward by Wal- 
pole on Iho l-ltli of March in the last-mentioned 5 ear. It 
was simply a plan for converting the duties on wine and 
tobacco, whicii had been hilherto diities ot cii-^loins, into 
duties of (excise. The ferment which this proiK»sitrori ex- 
cited throughout the country was almost iinj recedented. 
In the House of Commons the first resolution nlo^od by 
the minister, in preparation lor the hill which he intended 
tf» bring in, was only carried by a majority of to ‘JO.f, 
after a debate which lasted till two o elock in the morning. 
Some of the other diMsioie. wt're still closer, Oir the 10th 
of April, the SlicrdVs of London having come down to the 
House, accompanied by many of the most eminent uicr- 
ehants of the city, in two hundred carriages, Sir John Bar- 
nard mo\ed that they should he beard by their counsel in 
support of their pelilion against the hill ; and this motion 
was only rejeeted by a majorit) of 214 against 107. Wal- 
pole, however, now wisely determined to give up the mea- 
sure. But determined to sliuw that he was still master in 
the cabinet, be at the game time dismissed a nnmbcT of 
peers, who although holding oHices about the C’ourt, had 
turned against him on tins occasion. The staff of Lord 
Stcw’ard of the Houseliold was taken from the Karl of (Jbes- 
tih-field. Lord Clinton was deprived of liis place of (ieiitle- 
nian of tlie Bed-Chamber, ’’i'he Karl of Burlington lost bis 
Gold Stall' us Captain of the Bund of Pensioners. The Earl 
of Stair was also remo^ed from the ollicc of Vice-Admiral 
for Scotland, the Duke of Montrose from that of Keeper of 
the Great Seal, iiml the Earl of Marcbmont from that of 
Lord Regii-ter of the same kingdom. By a more question- 
able exorcisi; of the royal prerogative, Lord Clinton was like- 
wise deprived of the l.ord-l leutenancy of Devonshire, and 
tlie Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobhnm, of the command of 
the King's Horse and the King's Horse-Guards. The Duke 
of Devonshire hoiiig now appointed Lord Steward of the 
Household, the Privy Seal was given to Viscount Lonsdale. 
Soon after, also. Sir (Miarles Wager succeeded the Flnrl of 
Torrington, as First Ix)rd of the Admiralty. And before 
the end of the same year the Great Seal having been re- 
signed l)v Lord King (who died a few months afterwards) 
Charles Talbot, Esq., was made -Lord Chancellor, and soon 
after ennobled by the title of Baron Talbot! 

Tho parliament was dissolved on tho 18th of April, 1734, 
having again sat very nearly the full term of seven years. 
“ The elections,” savs l^rd John Russell, “ were conducted 
with great heat, l^hc neutrality of Great Britain, in the 
continental war,, and the e.xcise scheme, were popular topics 
for declamation ; the latter especially in Scotland, where 
tho frauds in the customs had been still more extensive 
than in England, and therefore combined a larger party of 
corrupt aad dishonest men in their suppport. Even in the 
county of Norfolk, the two Whig canuidates, Coke and 
Morden, were defeated by two Tories, Woodhouse and 
Bacon. The new parliament met on the 14th of January 
( 1 735 ). In a division upon the address, the opposition mus- 
tered 185 against 265. Theijr siibsequent efforts, however, 
were not adequate to this beginning ; but us Walpole did 


no^ wish to provoke a contest, the session was not marked by 
any debates of Intdfest!’ , I*t May, 1 7 35, the Earl of Godol- 
phin was tnade Lord Privy JSleal m room of Viscount Lons- 
dale. 

In 1737 died the Chancellor Talbot. He was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Philip Yorke, then Chief Justice of the King s 
Bench, afterwards Earl of Hardw icke. In September, tho 
Duke of Devonshire was sent as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland, 
in the room of tlie Duke of Dorset- On the 20th of Nov- 
ember died Walpole's great patroness, Queen Caroline ; 
hut this event did not deprive the minister of any portion 
of the royal favour. On her death-bed she said to Walpole, 
while his Majesty was present, “ I hope you will never de- 
sert the king, but conlinutj to serve him with your usual 
fidelity and ]xuuting to the king, she added, “ I roeom- 
meml his Majesty to you.” 

When tlic parliament met in Fcllriiary, 1735,*fh0 ad- 
dress proposed by tRe minister in the House of Commons 
was only curricMl by a majority of 28 in a house of 492 
members. The point against which the opposition di-i 
reeled their attack, was the recent convention (called the* 
convention (d‘ the Pardo) uhich had been concluded ^ 
with Spam, for the settlement of the disputes arising out . 
of the South American commerce, and which, as s5oii 
as it was known, had roused the strongest indignation 
111 the public mind, as a pu.sillanin ()us sacrifice of ^tho 
nghu and the honour of the country. Tho violence of 
party now ran so high, that the opposition, upon this de- 
feat, resolved to adopt the extraoulmary WW- ' 

get her withdrawing fiom their attendance in pailiament. 
AValjiole, on the other hand, semng in the near equality of 
tho division a plairi'proof that the feeling of the country was 
against linn, with liis usual accommodation to circum- 
stances, instantly changed his line of policy, and in the 
course of a few weeks the negotiations with Spijin were 
broken ofi’, and war openly declined against that power. ' 
This change induced the Toiies to return to their places 
wlieii the parliament met again after the prorogation, on 
the loth of November. Meanwhile it deserves to he meii- 
tioiiod, in an account of the movement of parties, that 
during the absence of his opponents the minister luid some 
trouble with what was then considered th.e ultra-liberal 
section of his own friends. He had to fight this party on a 
motion which thev brought forward for the repeal of the 
Test Act, on which occasion they mustered to the number 
of b'J. the majority against the motion being ISS. 

“About this time,” says I-ord John Russell, “the Duke 
of Argylc rpiarrclled with tho minister, and openly opposed 
his ineasure.s. He was a man of erectly disposition and 
iiritable temper; his discontent arose, in all probability, 
from personal motives; but the convention with Spam 
served to colour his change of politics. Tho oiipositiori in 
the House of Lords had grow not late year.^-very formidable. 
The Duke of Argylc was a declamatory, hut a ready, grace- 
ful, and animated speaker; Lord (.'iirteret was elegant, 
classical, and well-informed ; Lord Bathu^^t was a practised 
and sensible debater ; the Duke of Bedford spoke ably on 
questions of trade amj business of detail.” 

Frwn the opposition in parliament sprung up an opposi- 
tion, which every day grew bolder and stronger, in the 
»’uhinet also : at its liead were Lord Hardwicke and the \ 
Duke of Newcastle, both of whom, on all occasions, ex- ! 
pressed themselves warmly in favour of the Spanish war. 
In April, 1740, Lord Hervey, eldest son of ihe Earl of * 
Bristol, who had some years before been called up by writ to 
the House of Pe6rs, was made Lord Privy Seal, in the room 
of the Earl of Godolphin. Lord Ilcrvcy, while a member of 
the House of Commons, had dislingnished himself by his 
zeal in support ct Walpole, and was now considered one of 
his most subservient adherents. On occasion of liis promo- 
tion, the Duke of Newcastle Ia said to have endeavoured to 
prevail upon his brother, the Hon. Henry Pelham, who was 
Paymaster of the Forces, and Lonl Hardwdeke, to resign. 
“Walpole himself," says Lord John Russell, “was anxious 
to retire, but tho King said to him earnestly, * Will 
desert me in ray difficulties ?’ At another time, 
complained to Walpole that he was not allowed th‘ SeftcB 
of giving his opinion. Sir Robert indignant^ fyrm of 
‘ Wliat do you mean?— the war is yours; you Ao (W.. 
conduct of it ; I wish you joy of it.' They-part^jj this u a 

The parliament commenctfd its last teision 
November, 1 74U ; and now at len^fh the^ eiiei® 
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minister dotermiued to try their streng-tb with him in a 
direct attaedv. They seem to have counted not so much 
upon the reduced numbers of the ministerial party in the 
two houses, us upon Walpole s extreme unpopularity out of 
doors ; and this fust attempt was no doubt intended merely 
to etiect a breach in his defences, through which they might 
afterwards enter and overpower him. On the llth of 
February, 1741, “ Mr. Satulys,” says Smollett, “went up to 
. Sir Robert Walpole in the House, and told him that on 
Friday next he should bring a charge against him in public. 
The minister seemed to be surprised at tills unexpected inti- 
mation ; but after a short pause, thanked him politely for 
, tins previous notice, and said he desired no favour, but fair 
plav. ’ Oa the day ho had mentioned, the 13th, Mr. 
ShikIvs made his motion. “ The gallery.” says Lord John^ 
Ivusbcll, “was crowded long hoforc the House met; many 
members secured their scats at six o'clock in the morning." 
Ill those days, however, it is to bo remembered, the House 
used to meet at noon. The accusations of Mr. Saudys were 
anything but definite. The very length of Walpole's power, 
ho said, was in itself dangerous; it was not necessary to 
accuse him of any 8j»c(‘ific crime ; the dissans. faction of the 
people was a sufiicient cause for his removal. Mr. Sandys 
concluded with moving, “ That a humble address be pre* 
bonted to hi8 Majesty, that he would bo graciously pleased 
to remove Sir Robert Walpole from his presence and coun- 
cils for e\or. ’ A long debate followed, which was clobcd by 
a powerful speecli from Walpole. His address made a deep 
“TnTJTT’CJ.t'^^j.^on the House : and the motion of Mr. Sandys 
w’us iiegiUncd by the laige majority of 290 against 100. 'A 
like motion, which was made the same day bv Lord Carteret 
in the House of Lords, was supported only by 60 votes 
against lOS. 

“ Alter this victory in parliament,” says Lord John 
Russell, “Walpole, tired of party war, and growing inactive 
from age, fell into a boit of lethargy of power. . . He 

ilaltcred his mdoleiice with the belief that the opposition to 
his govern ment was dispirited and dispersed : a fatal mis- 
apprehension. Many of his colleagues secretly wished Ins 
downfall, lii the division m the House of Lords, several 
peers who had place-s under the government did not vote, 
and acipiired therehy the nickname of Sneakerb." In this 
state of things, having again sat m arh for seven years, the 
parliament was dissolved on the 28th of April. 

The elections weie cajru'd on with extraordinary heat, 
and large .sums of money aiv said to have been expended 
in inuiiy places by the opposition and their friends, vvith the 
Prince of Wales at their head. His Royal Highness is said 
to have spent 12,000/. in supporting Admiral Vernon and 
Mr. Kdwyn, for Westminster, against the ministerial can- 
didates, .Sir Charles Wager and Lord Simdon, one of the 
l..or(ls of the Treasury. “ Pultcney and the Duchess of 
Marlborough,” says the vviiter last quoted, “spent large 
suras in oilier jihices. Lord Falmouth carried many of the 
Cornish boroughs against the county ; and the Duke of 
Argyle was equally successful in Scotland. These triumphs 
of opposition favoured the treachery of Walpole’s colleagues 
in the immstry. Wilmington, in iv letter to Doddingtoii, 
congratulated linn on his success at Weymouth, against the 
.candidates supported by the minister ; and Newcastle made 
clandesliiie overtures to Argyle.” 

The new parliament met on the 4th of Docember. “ To 
iUe disgrace of the times of which we are treating,” pro- 
ceeds J-.ord John Russell, “the warmest party contests took 
place on the decision of disputed elections ; and that which 
gught to have been a question of justice, of law, and of fact, 
was made an opportunity of trying the strength of the con- 
tending parties in the state, llie minister, on the one 
^ band, was beard to declare, that no quarter should be given 
in elections ; on the opposition side, it was esteemed infa- 
moiis in any of tbeiijiarty to desert a committee for deciding 
dispiited returns. The first trial of strength took place on 
the for Bossincy. Tlie party favoured by the minister 

ciirrii^it only by 6, tlie majority being ‘222 and the mino- 
rity 2ia The nomination of a chairman of the committee 
'Sections was carried in favour of Dr. Leo, against Giles 
I ord Cl ^ Treasury, by 242 against 23d/' 

Baron Kn ministerial candidates, had been returned for 

111 T'klarc^*^ ‘ return was petitioned against, on the 

Duke of ^ military force bad been called in during the 
. About the a debate, which lasted during the 

Cuke of it was annulled by a majority of four. 

> George manifest," continues *Lord John Eussoll, 


“that Walpole eould no longer retain Ids power. Every 
effort to recover his lost majority failed of success ; the fol- 
lowers of victory hastened over dtty by day to the other camp. 
He could not prevail on any one to stand for Westminster 
in the court interest. Ho attempted vainly and weakly to 
pacify the prince, by prevuihiig on the king to offer him an 
unconditional pardon, and the addition of 50,000/. a year to 
his income, llie prince replied that he would not hearken 
to this, or any other intimation of a like nature, so long as 
Sir Robert Walpole should continue in power.” 

On the 21st of January, 1742, Mr. Pultoney moved that 
the papers which had been presented to the House relating 
to the conduct of the war should bo referred to a secret 
committee. The moti^in was negatived by a majority of 
only 3, in a house of 503 members. ‘^On the 28th,*’ con- 
tinues* Lord John Russell, “ a collateral question on the 
Chippenham election was carried against the ministeiiby a 
majority of one. On the 2nd of February, Waljiole suffered 
his final defeat: the mam question on the Chippenham 
election being decided against him by 241 to 225. While 
Ibo committee was in the act of dividing, Waliwle beckoned 
Sir Edward Bayntun, the member whose return was sup- 
ported by the opposition, and said to him, ‘ You are a young 
man ; it may be useful lo you to know the motives of those 
who are now voting against me.’ He then pointed out to 
him the niemhers of the majority, one by 4 >nc, recounting 
ihe favours which he had conferred on each, and the ingni- 
titude he Inul received at their hands. It is a pity tint this 
story has not come down to us in niore detail ; it would have 
furnished a eurK)Us*p.igo in the secret history of the coun- 
try. The minister iinished by telling Sir Edward that he 
should never again sit in that house. On the following day 
the house adjoui ncd, by the king’s command, to the 18th.” 
In the interim, Sir Robert Walpole was created Earl of 
i Orford, and resigned all his employments. 

[To he continued in our next.] 

Erratcm in i.Asr *Comi*amon.' — Fnge 271 , col. 2, line 6, for 
I “ leaving, at the instigation of lus party the ultra Tories,” read 
I “ having, ut the instigation of hn> i>arty, tlie ultra Tones." 


FIRST REPORT OF TDE COMMISSIONERS 
FOR THE REVISION AND DIGEST OF THE 

(RUMINAL LAW. 

In the month of .Fiily, 1833, a Commission under the Groat 
Seal was issued, directing the live (k)mmissioners therein 
named, “ lo digest into one Statute all the Statutes and 
Enactments touching crimes, and the trial and punishment 
thereof; and also to digest into one other Statute, all the 
provi.sions of tlie eonimon or umvritleii law touching the 
same; and lo imiuire and refioit how far it miglit he expe- 
dient to combine both ihoac Statutes into one body of the 
Criminal Law, repealing all other statutory provisions, or 
how far it might he expedient lo pass into a law the lirst- 
mentioued only of the said Statutes.” The commissioners, 
in the month of June last, made their first report, which 
was presented to the houses of Parlmmcut, and has been 
printed. 

The subject of the revision of the criminal laws, both sta- 
tutory and those which have their origin and authority in the 
common or unwritten law, has long engaged public atten- 
tion ; but as yet nothing beyond the consolidation of some 
parts of the statutory provisions of the laws relating to 
crimes, and a mitigation of some of the severer enactments 
relating to punishments, has been actually effected, oi' even 
attempted. 

The present laws of this country are divided into statulory 
enactments, and the common or unwritten law. 

The only authorities for the common law mre certain 
treatises by eminent writers on criminal jurispxudenoe, 
which arc received as authority bv the Judgea, such as 
those of Hale, Forster, &c., and the printed and manu- 
script decisions by courts of justice on criminal cases. 
These treatises and decisions are numerous, of various au- 
thority, and frequently inconsistent with each ather : they 
are not generally accessible to the public, nor are they^ in 
fact, wholly accessible to the practising lawyer -:t many 
judicial decisions being received as authorities which 
never been printed. The different degrees of authority an- 
nexed to decisions and to the apinions of text writers, ren- 
der the law in many resjjecU uncertuim As even Judges 
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mutt be considered as imperfectly acduainted with the 
whole of the decisions, it xnuat occasionally happen that an 
authority in point altoKetlier escapes attention. 

Subsequent decisions and acts of the Lefpslature have 
reversed many of the earlier authorities, and there bmn^ 
no authentic or uniform mark by which the authorities 
which still prevail, are to be distinguished from those which 
have been annulled, it often becomes difficult, after a labo- 
rious search through a multitude of books and statutes, to 
ascertain whether a particular principle is, or is not. in 
force. 

It may he here observed, that although a large portion of 
the criminal cases are tried before the courts of quarter- 
session, yet in practice the decisyns of these courts are 
rarely, if ever, received as authorities either by similar of 
superior courts. 

The imperfections of the printed reports form another 
source of difficulty in ascertaining accurately what the 
law is. 

In the best of these reports — viz., those of the decisions of 
the twelve or fifteen Judges, the report is generally c>onfiiied 
to the facts of the case, and the grounds or reasons of the law 
are not adverted to by the reporter ; — the ollicial record 
•does not supply this deficiency, the facts only being there 
stated ; and e\cn the record, considered as evidence of the 
facts and decision, is sometimes erroneous ; os, for instance, 
where a pardon has been granted, by reason of the decision 
being wrung on a point of law, such pardon not api>caring 
on the record. But assuming that the authorities were 
completely accessible, and were certain and definite, and 
that all the principles of the common low were to he found 
in the decided rases and authentic treatises, yet the- incon- 
venience would be necessarily great of a system of law, 
which 18 to be searched for amongst, and extru-ated (roin, 
judicial decisions and treatises, oftentimjes conllicting or 
doubtfully expressed. 

The nicety and difficulty of this process are 4 uflicienlly 
proved by the ex'iKjrience of every lawyer : the principle and 
the matennl facts of a decided rase arc often confounded, 
(even by experienced Judges^with some fact, not material, 
insomuch that it occasionally happens that a C/ase really 
falling within a particular principle is not decided by it, 
because the case in the books is distinguished by some im- 
material differences. 

Much of the common law, also, is founded on antiquatinl 
notions, and many of the old rules which arose from those 
antiijuated notions have neither been wholly retained, nor 
wholly abandoned. The confusion and uncertainty thus 
occasioned need not be pointed out. The law is thereby 
also rendered unnecessarily intricate. If a rule of the kind 
in question were totally abolished, a single rule adapted to 
existing circumstances w’ould naturally be substituted ; but 
in consequence of the partial abolition, the ancient rule 
(founded on antiquated notions) continues to form a portion 
of the legal system, and to this rule are added a number of 
others, which form exceptions to it, and by which it is im- 
perfectly adjusted to existing circumstances. The eftect ot 
this partial abrogation of rules, in producing an irrational, 
conqdex, and obscure .system of laws, by means of distinc- 
tions found'.id on immaterial differences, is strikingly exem- 
plified in the digest of the law of theft appended to the 
present report. 

These inconsistencies hove arisen from there being no 
complete system of law adapted to actual circumstances; in 
consequence of which, the judges, who could not directly 
make new laws, were compell^, by means of fictions; to 
extend the old ones to cases not properly einbraced by tliem, 
but only related to those that were, by more or less remote 
analogy. 

Thus far in regard to the evils arising fVora the existing 
state of the common law : we shall now notice some of the 
inconveniences more particularly produced by tho present 
form of the statute law, and by the mixture of statutory pro- 
viskms with the common law principles. 

C^nerally speaking, the principles of the common law 
are the basis of ^e statutory enactments. Tbe definitions 
of crimeB— the nature of the punishments— and the modes 
of criminal procedure, have originated, fiwr the most part, in 
eommon law principles ; though most of the rules, relating 
to these various subjects, have from time to time been 
modified by acts of the Legislature. The statute law, there- 
fore, may be now considered as a mass of corrections an^ 
additions to the common law ; and without a knowledge of 


the latter, the temie and d^nitions which the statute Taw 
tacitly assumes, the language in whic-h it is expressed, and 
tho subjeets to which it relatest are, for the most part, 
uiiintcUigible. 

It follows, therefore, that the actual law, with regard either 
to the definition of a crime, or to any of the other subjects 
of criminal law, lies partly in the statute and partly in the 
common law rules or principles. Nor is this the only in- 
convenience ; the defects of the criminal law have only 
forced themselves on the notice of the Legislature succes- 
sively and slowly, and the statutory supplements and cor- 
rections are therefore not contained in one, or even a few 
statutes; but lie di‘*perscd through numerous acts of 
Parliament. The artunl law, therefore, on any given sub- 
ject, must almost always be gathered from a variety of 
gour,ces. * 

Again, it often happens that the statute law with ro* 
gard to a particular subject is nut (Jiily disperscjd through 
numerous statutes, but many (;f its enactments are con- 
tained, not in acts pro^>erly concerning the subject, but in 
those relating to oilier matters where no one would expect 
to find them. Much, indeed, has of late been done for the 
purpose of removing the inconvenience, ari-.ing from the 
multiplicity of the statutes, by the ui-ts introduced by Sir 
R. Peel, and others. Much, however, remains to be ac- 
complished. 

From the foregoing statements, it follows that the cri- 
mifial law must be nearly unknown to the great bulk o f 1 ] ^ , 
community, and indeed can l)c only inipcrfo' 
advocates and attorneys, and to the magistrates who are 
calleil on to administer it. This incenveniencc was admitted 
and urgcfl by Foster and Bhickstone, in the middle of the 
last ceiitiiiy; but if some remedy for the evil was then 
de.sirable, the subsequent increase of decisions and statutes 
has made it now far more neccssar)'. Genemlly speaking, 
it IS only in extraordinary cases (as on arguments before tbe 
twelve judges) that the authorities are resorted to directly. 
In the ordinary administration of criminal justice, the law 
is commonly taken from modem treatises, which are of 
necessity hut an imperl'ect index to these sourees, and 
an imperfect exposition of the law contained in them ; 
from these treatises magistrates in ]iarticular, (who are 
seldom lawyers by profession) are of necessity compelled to 
take the law. Indeed, so nice and difficult is the process 
of extricating principles from decisions, and of construing 
statutes, (often imjierfect or conflicting,) that none but 
experienced lawyers arc competent to its due jierformaiice. 

When the raried and numerous functions of magistrates 
are considered, particularly in proceedings prior to commit- 
ment, or bail, it is obvious that it is of the higliest import- 
ance to render the principles and provisions of the criminal 
law as simple and as accessible as possible. 

The last evil to which we shall advert is, that the present 
form of the law is often an obstacle to good legislation, 
owing tvi the number of the authorities and statutes, which in 
many cases make it almost impossible that the whole of the 
existing law should be within the contemplation of tho 
framer of a new law. Hence it often liajipens i hat tlie conse- 
quences of a proiMised change are not sufficiently considered ; 
and that tlie benefits of tho removal of an evil in one 
department, are more than counterbalanced ly the cvili 
which the change introduces- into others. Hence, also, 
much superlluous law-making; as it sometimes happens 
that the object aimed at by a change was sufficiently accom- 
plished by the existing law, of which the Legislature was 
not aware, or mighfat leist have been effectually accom- 
plished by a slighter alteration. ^ 

Tbe practicability of digesting the statutes is admittod 
by the recent consolidations of many of the criminal law 
statutes. 

The practicability of giving the form of a statute to the 
rules and principles of the common law, may apjmr doubt- 
ful, for the following reasons: — 1 st, No systematic attempt 
to effect this object has ever been made in this country, at 
least by the authority of the Legislature. 2 nd, Tbme rate 
and principles are at present to he found only in judkMilnn- 
sions, and in the opinions of text writers of authcritj. Bolbse 
these rules and principles can be clothed with tte ftim of 
a law, they must be detach^ or extricated from ^e deci- 
sions with which they are now complicated ; and this is a 
process of such nicety and difficulty, that tbe rules (it may 
be argued) would run much risk: cf not being extracted 
correctlv. 
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The iiQ\'eUy, however, of a digest ii, we conceive, rather 
apfmrent than real, and though the difficulty adverted to is 
not to he denied, the possibility of surmounting it must be 
considered as admitted by the practice of the courts ; for 
the very same process is performed by tlve courts, in ex- 
|xmnding and appl) ing the law in each case decided by 
them. 

An authentic digest of the common law into a statute 
'would not be essentially different from the expositions of it 
given in .many ti*eatises, which have not the authority of 
law ; at least, not with reference to the question now under 
consideration — namely, the practicability of such a digest. 
For in these unauthoritative treatises (so far as they really 
are what they profess to he) the law is abstracted from the 
decided cases, and is presented in the form of rules. In 
the administration of justice (as before remarRed) the, law 
is commonly taken from these treatise^ as well by judges 
and other magistrates, as* by advocates and attorneys. If 
these treatises, therefore, though compiled without autho- 
Tity, are correct abstracts of principles, surely these princi- 
ples might be extracted and defined by persons compe- 
tently instructed, and appointed for that purpose. 

To this may be added, that wherever the law is adminis- 
tered, and is directly taken by the court from previously 
decided cases, the court performs (assuming the law to be 
■correctly adminislered) the very process which is supposed 
to be impracticable. What, therefore, is accomplished ocea- 
sipnally and jiartially, it must he allowed, may be accom- 
pUsliea coiir,Ai*tely and once for all, by a digest of the entire 
law into a statute. 

If we admit the practicability of a digest of the statutes 
nnd of the common law, there can be little question that 
such digest ought to be a joint one of the two heads of law, 
iiot two separate digests, the cue of the written, and the 
other of the unwritten law. 

In the administration of criminal justice, it often happens 
that the law applied by the court is neither cxcUisixcly a 
common law principle, nor exclusively a statutory provision, 
but a common law rule modified by a statute; and if the 
common and the statute law can thus be combined occasion- 
ally and partially in tbe administration of criminal justice, 
the same thing might he accomnlibhed completely and at 
once, by a joint digest of the whole iwnisions of both. 

The expediency of such a joint digcat, suiiposing it exe- 
cuted with the requisite care and skill, follows from ‘the 
iifatement made of the existing incoiucniences. The prin- 
cipal advantages would be, the compression of tbe criminal 
code into one or more volume's, the contents of w hich might 
bo studied and explored completely by every law yer, and 
■would he generally made known to tbe public ; tlic removal 
of all doubt and difriculty as to what the principles and rules 
of the law were; the removal of all atiomalies, and the cor- 
rection of all apparent del’ei'.ts in the system of the law' ; and 
•the exclusion of all remnants of the rules and principles 
founded on antiquated notions, which are now partly abo- 
lished and partly retained, and in consetiuence of which the 
law has been rendered inconsistent with respect to its 
gi’ounds, and therefore obscure. 

It may be argued, that the removar of tliese rules would 
aunount to a change in the substance of the law, whereas 
11 mere digest refers properly to the form only. Yet, since 
4lie grounds of these rules are now obsolete, and since the 
^existing remnants of them are mere incumbrances, it must 
be obvious that no digest could be beneficially undertaken, 
tlie framers of which were not authorized to make changes 
to this extent. 

A digest of the whole law would probably be objected to 
by the cautious or timid as a sweeping and perilous innova- 
tion on the existing institutions of the country. To this it 
may be answered, that, in fact, a digest of the existing law 
would not, of necessity, be accompanied by changes in its 
substance or effect; the appropriate object of a digest being, 
not to innovate on the substance of the existing law', but to 
render it by fit changes in its ftrm more accessible and per- 
sspicuous. Those changes which might be found requisite 
in order to make tbe rules, which are no^ conflicting, con- 
sistent and harmonious, and those occasioned by clearing 
away the remnants of rules founded on notions now obsolete, 
could not, we conceive, on just grounds be objected to by 
any. It may here be observed that though existing rights 
<ir interests might probably, unless great caution were used, 
be disturbed b} any digest of the laws relating to property. 


yet a digest of the., criminal law is in no wise obnoxious to 
this important Direction. 

The change produced by the digest would not only, with 
the unimportant exception just noticed, be limited to the 
form of the law, but would also be in fact apparent, rather 
than real. It would not amount to the introduction pf a new 
code ; it would merely substitute a digest of the law made 
by the authority of the legislature, for those imperfect 
digests which in the administration of justice are commonly 
resorted to ; it would be a compendium of the existing rules 
and enactments, excepting the comparatively few which 
might be purposely rejected or modified in substance. A 
new digest would state the existing law less incompletely 
and inaccurately than tjie treatises which are now usually 
resorted to in practice. If any omi.s.sions or mistatemeiits 
should chance to he made, they would gradually be brought 
to light in the administration of criminal justice, and as dis- 
covered might easily be reported on by the judges, and from 
lime to time corrected by acts of the logisliilure. In esti- 
mating the propriety of any change, such as that proposed, 
the question is not whether the new plan will be absolutely 
perfect, but w'hether there is a great preponderating balance 
of considerations in its favour, although it may be admitted 
that some evil or inconvenience must, of necessity, be inci- 
dent to the change. 

But it will probably be objected, that, inasmu»*h ns the 
digest would be in tbe nature of a statute, it would not be 
applicable to any case not embraced l)j its exiiress provi- 
sions, while the common law, in its present fiinn, is appli- 
cable to every case tlfat ran po'sihly arise. To tins it may 
be answered, that the (ommon law has been created by the 
judicial or indirect legislation of the courts, since it lies in 
judicial decisions and in opinions which the courts lecoive 
as authorities ; or if the common law has not hecn created^ 
but lias only beep declared, by the courts, it is eerlain that 
these decisions, coupled with these opinions, are the only 
authentic exponents of it. The extent, thcreloio, of the 
common law, as authentically declared, is commensurate 
with the extent of these authorities. fJo far as these autho- 
rities reach, thiTC is a comman law; where they termimifc, 
there is 710/ a common law', and conseiiiionlly a complete 
digest of the common law rulesTas indicated hy these autho- 
rities, would he as extensively applicable as the same com- 
mon law rules in their present undigested form. 

The objection pioeeedson a misconception of the nature of 
the common law , which is really a system of law indicated by 
the authorities, and not the arbitnum or will of the courts ; 
but if the com moil law he really hue, and not a iilausible 
name for the arbitnum of the judges, its provisions cannot 
be infinite, since a body of huv, whose provisions were in- 
finite, would nut be ascertainable. The extent of the com- 
mon law is commensurate with the extent of the authorities 
by which it is indicated, just as the extent of the statute 
law IS commensurate with the extent of the enactini'iits by 
which it is expressed. If, under jnetext of administering 
the common law, a tribunal convicted and punished without 
the warrant of an autliority, it would not do so agreeably to 
law, or at least not according to any law which was authen- 
tically declared, and which could have been previously 
known. The conviction, therefore, would be arbitiary. Or 
supposing that the decision of the court iiilrudiiccd a new 
rule, or declared for the first time a rule, the rule thus in- 
troduced would be cx post facto — jx law which could not 
have been in the contemplation of the person upon whom it 
is brought to bear at the lime when he committed the act 
which it declares to be a crime. 

Those who m^ke the objection in question mean to eulo- 
gise the common law, but, in truth, they libel it. 

In earlier ages, tliis ex post facto legislation was, of ne- 
cessity, frequent ; the legislature being incapable or supine, 
the wants of the community would not have been provided 
for unless the courts of justice had thus interfered. But 
partly in this way, and partly by acts of the legislature, a 
body of law adequate to most of these wants was gradually 
formed, and since then ar post facto legislation has become 
comparatively infrequent. The courts now abide, for tlie 
most part, by authorities and statutes, and perhaps may be 
reproached with a servile adherence to the rules thus esta- 
blished rather than with the audacity and frequency of their 
ex post faxto legislation. 
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ON THE administrative INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE ITALIAN STATES. 

One great characteristic of most modem European .monar- 
chies, which distinguishes them IVom the former feudal 
onesr is civil equality, meaning equality before the law, so 
that persons or all classeslbe alike amenable to the same 
tribunals, are judged bv the samo laws, and are subject to 
the same penalties, — tnat they all bear their share of the 
taxation and are all admissible to the offices and employ- 
ments of the state. This principle is acknowledged and 
acted upon in most of the Italian States ; and more espe- 
cially in the kingdom of Naples, in Austrian Italy, and in 
Tuscany. In the continental Sardinian states the nobility 
have retained some privileges, iliough greatly circum* 
scribed; feudal jurisdictions have been long abolished; 
persons of all classes are tried before the same courts. 
With regard to penalties, the following article occurs in the 
Sardinian regulations : — ** When the convicted criminals 
aro noble, if their crimes be not such as to carry with them 
tlie stain of infamy de jure et de facto (for in that case they 
shall not be entitled to any consideration whatsoever), the 
judges, out of regard for their rank, instead of mf'aiuatory 
penalties, shall award them such others as are more suitable 
to their condition, hut still proportionate to their guilt.'* 

I’lie island of Sardinia is the only part of Italy where feu- 
dality in its strict sense still exists ; the island is divided into 
a number of fiefs having baronial courts for matters of in- 
ferior jurisdiction, but the higher tribunals are filled by, and 
administered in the name of, the king This is the only in- 
stance of feudality remaining in Italy. In the island of 
Sicily the feudal system continued till 18 12, when the barons 
themselves, in parliament assembled, renounced their feudal 
rights, jurisdictions, and iinmunitie» ; and declared that they 
should henceforth hold their lands as all<Hlial, retaining 
however the order of inheritance by primogeniture and fidei- 
cornmifisf, which have been abolished iii the continental 
kingdom of Naples. In December, 181G, King Ferdinand, 
in decreeing the union of the two kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, and their subjection tp an uniform administration, 
confirmed by an article of that decree the abolition of feu- 
dality 111 Sicily. . 

Another feature wdiich distinguishes several of the modern 
monairhies, howo\er absolute in principle, from pure des- 
potism, is the institution of p^o^incial and communal assem- 
blies which are not legislative, but deliberative bodies, and 
nliicli concern thcMnselvcs especially with matters of public 
economy, and with the finances and taxation of their respec- 
tive districts. Tlieir powers arc more or less extensive in 
various countries. Pro>iiicial assemblies exist in most of the 
Geniian slates, and in Prussia particularly. In the several 
countries composing the Austrian empire they have long 
existed under the name of provitizial stdnde, and they 
have been likewise introduced into Austrian Italy since 
1814 ; they are there sUled congregations, and are of two 
sorts — central congregations, of vhich one sits at Milan 
and the other at Venice, and pro\incial congregations, of 
^Yhich there is one in the chief town of evcr> province. The 
members of these assemblios are chosen in equal numbers 
from among the nobles, landed proprietors, and deputies of 
the towns. Those of the two central congregations are 
selected by the sovereign out of the triple lists of candidates 
vliich are made out by the communal councils or munici- 
palities. They retain their scat for six years, and receive a 
yearly salary of 2000 florins. The ineiiibers of the provin- 
cial congregations w^ere chosen in the same manner for the 
first time, but all subsequent elections are jnado by the con- 
gregations themselves on the lists pre.sebted by the com- 
munal councils • the members of the provincial congrega- 
tions receive no emoluments. These assemblies concern 
themselves with the distribution of the taxes and other 
charges among the various districts and communes ; they 
have the siq^erintendence of the roads, bridges, and canals^ 
and of the charitable establishments ; they examine the 
annual budgets of the communes, and they decide upon all 
matters which are referred to thorn by the executive. The 
central congregations have also the right of addressing the 
sovereign by petition on other subjects relating to the wants 
and wishes of the people. 

In the kingdom of Naples the powers of the provincial 
councils appear to be equally if not more extended. These 
bodies are intended hotii as an aid to and a chock upon the 
intendants and sub-intendants, who are the governors of 
each pronnee, and to see that those officers may not over- 


stop the powers that are intrusted to them by the Uats. 
The king appoints the movincial councila 

out of the lists furnished bj tt)e municipalitios or communes. 
A magistrate or judge may be e inember of the provincial 
councils, but in all other eases yio person can flu judicial 
and administrative offices at the same time. The provincial 
councillors are under the guarantee of the law, and cannot 
bo brought before a court of justice without a special au- 
thorization from the king. 

Of the working of these institutions wo cannot apeak 
positively, but we hear the present civil administration of 
the kingdom of Naples spoken of favourably, as extremdy 
well organized and regular, and as being a great improve- 
ment on that which formerly existed. The intendants of 
the various provinces are appointed by the king, generally 
for Three years, after which they are either confirmed qr 
transferred to another province. They are generally men 
of superior education, and of the most respectable characteiv 
The mtundant is the civil and political head of the provinee* 
and the receiver-general or financial officer is also subordi- 
nate to him. • For military mutters there is a commandant 
in every province. A suh-inteiidant resides in the second 
town of the province. Every pro\ince is subdivided intcR 
districts and communes, and every commune has its syndie 
and its decurioni or municipal council. A rural police ia 
established in the country districts, and an urban police in 
the towns. 

The kingdom of Naples, or, more properly 
continental part of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, is rlriided 
into fifteen provinces, namely, Naples; Terra di Lavoro» 
chief town, Caserta ; Principalo Citra, chief town, Salerno; 
Principato Ultra, chief town, Avellino ; Basilicata, chief 
town, Potenza ; Capitanata, chief town, Foggia ; Terra di 
Bari, chief town, Bari ; Terra d'Otranto, chief town, Lecce ; 
Calabria Citra, ehief town, Cosenza ; Calabria ultra Prima» 
chief town, Reggio ; Calabria ultra Scconda. chief io\\ n, 
Catanzaro ; Sannio, formerly called Contado di Molise, 
chief town, Campohasso ; Abruzzo Citra, chief town, Chicti ; 
Ahruzzo ultra Primo, chief town, Teramo ; Abruzzo, ultra 
Sccondo, chief town, Aquila. In ever) chief town of a 
province there is a criminal court and a civil court of 
justice. In every district there is a judge of instruction 
dependent on the criminal court of the province. In every 
commune or village there is a justice of the peace, and 
likewise a couciliatore^ chosen from among the chief pro- 
prietors, whose office is to endeavour to arrange amicably 
all minor disputes among his neighbours before the matter 
is made a subject of judicial proceedings. There are four 
courts of appeal, at Naples, A([uila, Trani, and Catanzaro; 
and, lastly, a supremo court hus been established at Naples 
for the whole kingdom. This kingdom is the only Italian 
state in which the judicial proceedings, e.xainination of wit- 
nesses, &c., are public, according to the principles of tho 
French code of criminal instruction. The civil code is the 
same as the French, with a few modifications. There is 
also a commercial code, and there are three commercial 
tribunals, at Naples, Foggia, and Monteleone. 

The supreme central po^\er, both lrgislati\c and execu- 
tive, resides in the king and his ministers. There are seven 
ministers, namely, the President, the ministers of foreign 
affairs, justice and ecclesiaslieul afl'airs, home department^ 
finances, war and marine, and general police. There is 
besides a secretary for the affairs of Sicily. 

The revenues are about twenty millions of ducats» of 
wliigh one-thirJ is derived from lhe/o//(//(/r/a, or tax on real 
property (land and bouses), the land tax being very heavy, 
m many instances more than 30 per cent, of the rent; 
another third from the indirect taxes, i. e. customs, octroi* 
monopoly of salt and tobacco, &c. ; and the remaining third 
is made up by the stamps, registry, the revenue of the do- 
mains, post-office, lottery, &c. The expenses correspond 
nearly to the amount of the revenue. The heaviest item in 
the expenditure is that of the army, which amounts ta 
between seven and eight millions of ducats. The budget of 
the minister of the interior ascends to above two mitUonB, 
including half a million for public works, and nearly half a 
million more for charitable establishments ; and that of the 
minister of finances, which includes the interest of the 
national debt, and the civil list, amounts to above six mil- 
lions. Tlie rest is absorbed by the ministries of justice and 
ecclesiastical affairs, foreign affairs, marine, and police. 
The national debt amounts to about one hun^h^ millions of 
ducats, or seventeen millions sterling. 
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NftplM U» of all the Italian states, the most completely I 
oriKEisuBed after the manner of modern monarchies, such as J 
l^UBsia for instance, and on the principles of civil ecmalityi 
uniformity of laws, fixed forms of administration and judi- 
cial proceedings, separation of the civil and judicial powei's* 
local councils in the provinces, and a Eupreme power above 
all in the central f,mvemraent. It is, however, still deficient 
in one great elunient of harmony and stability, as >ireU as of 
progress, which Prussia seems to have secured, and that 
is a general dififusion of instruction and moral education 
among all classes of the people. On the suljcoi of the 
general instruction in the various Italian states, we ha\e 
not space to enter here, but we may refer our readers to a 
detailed statistical account of it in Number XVL of the 
‘ Journal of Education,’ October, 1834. 

The militai-y force oV the kingdom of the two Sicilies Con- 
sists of two regiments of guards, ten regiments of infantry, 
four Swiss regiments, five regiments of cavalry, two of 
artillery, two battalions of engineers, and a strong body of 
gendarmes stationed in detachments over the country for 
the public security. The whole force may4je«calculated at 
35,000 men. 

In the continential part of the kingdom, there are ‘20 
archbishops, 05 bishops, and nearly 4000 parishes. In the 
island of Sicily are 3 archbishops and 11 bishops, besides 50 
abbots. The monks and friars are very numerous in Sicily : 
in the kingdom of Naples most of the convents which were 
pbsJjbsiljilu'if pi-operty, were suppressed under the French, 
while the menfllraiit onlers who had no property were con- 
tinued. Since the Roatoration se\eral convents of monks 
have been rc-estahlished, and part of their former property 
which hod not been sold, has been restored to them. 

We now pass to Mew the country next to Naples, namely 
the Papal Slate, the government of which is m many re- 
spects peculiar to itself. • 

Provincial councils have been lately established by the 
present pope, but we are not acquainted with their powers. 
For ages past, however, communal councils have existed in 
all the towns, and also in the rural communes of the pa]»al 
state, enjoying extensive powers. Tins institution was con- 
firmed or rutlier reiuodelled by the late Pope Loo XIL in 
the regulations he ])ublislied in October 1824, under the 
name of * Reform ol‘ tlie public administration, and of the 
proceedings of the ci^il court,’ the fifth chapter of whicl\, is 
devoted to the organization of the communes. Each town or 
village has a coun -il wliicli deliberates upon atUiirs of l(»ca] 
interest, and a luagihtracy or local adiijinistration. I'he 
councils consist of 4S, 30, 21, or IS members, accord- 
ing to the number of the population ; in the villages or 
communes of not more than one tliousand souls, the 
council is compost* 1 ol‘ eighteen members. The councillors 
are selected in crnial proportions i’rem the t^^o cla-ses, tlie 
nobles or uQiabh'-i (meaning the chief lauded propiietors), 
and the citizens and fiirincrs. The ofiice of c uiiicillor is 
forlile, and vacaiiciei are filled up by the eouiicil-^ tliein- 
selves. The coiuiciN elect the head magistrate called 
“ gonfulonieiv,” and six “ elders” in large to\Mis, and four 
or twr) elders only in smaller towns or villages. The elder^ 
BiUBt be chosen m eijiial \u()i)ortions from the two classes of 
which the councils are funned. The clioice made by the 
councils is laid before the delegate or governor of the pro- 
vince for his npp’ohation. The gonfaloniere is rcnev\ed 
every year; the elders leiudiii in otiice for two years. TIio 
communal councils appoint likewise to all local offices and 
employments; they pay the local police, the schoolmaster, and 
the apothecary and surgeon, who are obliged to attend the 
poor gratis ; they assess the rates and other cli irges to de- 
fray the expenses. The tabella or budget for the ensuing 
year, is prepared by the gonfaloiderc and the elders, and 
laid befofe tlie council, who approve or modify^ it, alter 
which it is forwaided to the delegate of the provinee, who 
examines it, and then fiinvards it to the congregation called 
“ del buon go\erno,” at Rome, which congregation is pecu- 
liarly concerned with all municipal alJair.s. Having re- 
ceived its sanction, the tahvlla is returned to the comnuuie 
and published at the beginning of. the year, having then 
^''‘^orce of law, from which neither niagi>trate« nor 
.^ffei’iiors must deviate. All sales, leases, and contracts for 

service of the community, are made -by public auction. 

have enlerod into these particulars, because we think that 
are mteresting as> relating to a country of whose in- 
WtUftl administration little u generally known. Count 
a^urnon, who was I’refect of Rome during the French oc- 
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cupation, expresies, ir a work he has written U]m diat 
country, the surprise he felt “ at finding this municipal sys- 
tem in a state where people fancy that every thing is left 
to the will or caprice of tlm sovereign and his ministers 
and he asserts that the authori^of the municipal councils 
is more extensive and more ind(|^ndent in the Papal State 
than in France. Count Tournon found also at Rome other 
mailers more liberally managed than he had expected; 
for instance, on examining the system of the papal revenue, 
he “ was struck by the fact of the equal distribution of the 
direct taxation (which constitute.s nearly one half of the 
revenue), of wliich the clergy and the nobility have always 
borne their share like the humble villagers, and 'in pro- 
portion to their respecti<e properties ; exemptions and pri- 
vileges which in other countries have engendered so much 
hostility against the favoured classes, have been for • ages 
unknown to Papal Rome.” The yearly sum allotted to the 
pope for his household and privy purse, he found to be only 
127,000 dollars “a very modest sum,” he observes, “ for a 
sovereign prince." 

The administration of the Papal State is in tlie hands of 
the pope end his ministers, who are all either cardinals or 
prelates. The word prelate, however, at Rome, does not 
mean a bishop, hut an official servant of the pope, either in 
his temporal or in his spiritual capacity, and who is not ne- 
cessarily a presbyter. Indeed, many prelates are not priests, 
although thi'y wear the (‘lencal dress, and have taken the 
minor orders: unless they ha\G entered the sacred orders, 
which begin with that, of sub-deacon, they ran give up then* 
office, and become again hi) men. The same may be said of 
the ahbatiy who wear tin* clerical dress because tho}‘ hold 
some eraploymi'iit. administrative or judicial, under the 
government. The body of prelates cunsi.'-ts 'of fiuin 200 
to 250 individuals, who are classed in different ranks: 
some are utliiehed to the person of the pope, and constitute 
his c-ourt ; others act as secretaries of the numerous (con- 
gregations or boards ; and those who distinguish themselves 
are promoted to the higher offices either of the church or of 
the temporal state, as nuncios, delegates, judges of tlie 
siipreim* courts of justicx*, and to the situations of treasurer, 
auditor, go\ernor of Hume, &c. 

The nmiisters of the pope, in his capacity of temporal 
sovereign, are, the cardinal secretary ol’ state, or first minis- 
ter, and the cardinal (‘amerleii go, ur minister of finances : 
they have now added, it scenis. a niimster for the home de- 
partment, which department was before under the superin- 
tendence of the secretary of state, and a secretary at war. 

I Tlie governor of Rome has the direction of the poliiH* of the 
capital. The principal business of the internal government, 
howe^er, is transacted by Hoards such as 

La Sacra Consulta, which sii])cnntends tlie political and 
ci\il administration of the provinces: the Apostolic Cham- 
ber, ivhich is a treasury board ; the Buon Govenio, aireudy 
nienlioned, &-c. Scvi*ial of these Boards have also judicial 
puuers vested m th an. 

The Fa])a^ State is divided into thirteen provinces, five of 
which (naineiv, Bologiin, hYnraia, Raveiimi, Forli, and Pe- 
siiu e Urbiiio) are called Icgiitions, the political head (jf 
each beini! generally a cardinal. Tlic other eight are styled 
delegations, and are administered by delegate.s, who are 
mostly simple ])relates, though some of them are occasionally 
c.irdinais. Tliese eight delegations are called by the names 
of the principal towns, i. e., Macerata e Cainerino, Fermo o 
iVscoli, Ancona, Perugia, Spoleto e Rieti, Viterbo e Civita- 
vecchia, Frusiiione, uad Benevento. The legate or delegate 
IS tlie liead of the political administration. He is assisted 
by a council of government, composed of the gonfaloniere 
and two elders of the tow n in which he resides. His asses- 
sor, who IS a lawyoi*, acts a.s judge in civil matters for the 
chief town uf the province, and in each of the other towns 
the re.*vpective governor exercises judicial power both in civil 
and criminal affairs of minor importance. In each province 
there is a iiuigistrato called/?7*6?fo7'e, who judges civil suits in 
the first instance, and from whom there is an apjieal to the 
court of the Rota at Rome, and the court of appeal at Bo- 
logna. In each province there is a criminal court, com- 
posed of the delegate and four assessors, which receives 
appeals from the sentences of the governors of the towns. 
Lastly, there are two high criminal courts for the whole 
state, the Sacra (Consulta at Rome, and the court of appeal 
of Bologna. The proceedings in all the criminal courts take 
I place with closed doors, and the depositions of witnesses are 
taken down in writing, according to the old system of cri- 
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nuAfkl jun^)rud8nce. The acouKed is defended by, the awo- f^endannes in Ftanc^. proviuciul bat- 

raio de poveri, wlw is paid by tlie State, andwlio generally talions, who ore a , sort of feinbodicd militia. The expcn-o 
is a man of superior abilities, and enjoying Qonsidcra- Iff the military department is aboilt ten millions of Iranrs 
tion. The accused, however, may provide himself with yearly. 

another counsel. Ttio fiscal attorney is the public prose- Wo now proceed to this tbinl »tate of Southern Italy, — 
cutor. Pius VII., by a m^iproprio, or ordinance, dated namely, the Grand Duchy bt Ttfscany. The principle n? 
1816, directed that, in all ^tcnces in future, the judges administration is nearly the samb as that of tne kingdom 
should clearly state the grounds on which they have pro- of Naples, i. p.. civil equality. All classes, nobles and citi- 
ccedod, and define the nature of the offence, and that no zens, ecclesiastics and laymen, are.sbbjeCt to the same laws, 
other penalty should be awarded but that which the law the same taxation, and are amenable to the same tribunals, 
has fixed. Every species of torture was likewise abolished There are no exclusive privileges. The charges and off.rcs 
by the some pope. ^ of the state arc filled mdiHcriniinately by men of either 

The judges ai*o appointed by the sovereign. The''qualifi- humble or noble birth, and chielly from the ranks of the 
cations of a candidate arc, that hei)c above thirty years of legal profession. The country is divided for the purposes 
age, of legitimate birth, a spotless character, be a doctor of of political administration into five cnmpartimmtU or pro- 
law, and that he have practised at the bar at least five years, tinccp,— namely, Florence, Pisa, S.ena, Arezzo, and Orbs- 
Therc is in each diocese an ecclesiastical court depending seto. Each of these has its pro\ voditore, who is its pohticnl 
on the bishop, or archbishop, for the trial of all matters in head or {joxernor. The coinnaitimcnti arc subdivided ihfo 
which churenmen are concerned, and which has also juris- cancellorie, and these again into communities. Th.ere ate 
diction over laymen in those cases which, by the canon law, ‘240 communities in the whole duchy. The magistrate Of 
are referred to the ecclesiastical authority. each community is called gonfalonieic, as in the Rotxxhti 

Lastly, there are nine commercial tribunals in the various State. The judicial authority, however, is separato ftrOlVi 
ports and principal trading towns in the Papal State, in the political; the country is divided for judicial purpoftM 
which the Fremdi commercial ccwle is followed. into 121 districts, called Vienriati or Podesleric, with ofto 

All the above ministers, congregations, and courts, arc judge in each, who decides cisil allairs in tin* first instance, 
concerned w’ilh the temporal niaUers of the Papal State, and Five courts of appeal, called Ruolc, sit in the chief tdWus 
are distinct from the spiritual hierarchy of the church, which of the live provinces. Lastly, a supreme council of jiistiofl at 
IS very numerous, and winch adrninistcis, under the pope, Florence revises in the last aopcal sentences brought before ^ 
the affairs of the Catholic Church. Il'e refer those it from the other courts, kor criminal Is ^ 

readers who may wish for more detluled information on a tribunal at Florence which has jurisdiction over the whole 
these multifarious and intricate subjects, to the excellent Grand Duchy, exi^ept the district of the Maremme, and the 
w’ork of Count Tournon, aho\ e quoted {FAudes Stntistiquefi island of Elba, for which there is a criminal court at Grosseto. 
sur Fame), the only one vc know of that gives a clear idea The tribunal of Florence consists of fifteen judges, teii of 
of the Papal government, and also to a conipielieasise ie\iex\ whom sit in two bodies of five at a time, in turn, and tlio 
of it winch apjieiired iii the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review,* remaining five form a court of revision when a new trial in 
No. XXL Jan. 1 S33. obtained by the advocate of the accused. If one court of 

From the shoit ski'tch we have given, il will aj^pcar that five judges is proved before another couit of the som.' 
the administration of the P.ipiil State, and especially the number to have decided irregularly or partially, a tliiid 
judicial brancli of ii, are e^^enllully difforonf, both in prin- court of the remaining five judges hears the cause again, 
ciple and in practice, from those of tlie kingdom of Naples. When a man is arrested for an alleged crime, the chanccl- 
The Papal adiiiini^tratiun, however, has been considerably lor of the court, or the judge of the district, examines the. 

of late years, not only in many matters of prac- witnesses in private, and endeavours to « licit the truth: 
tical detail, but also in some essential points of principle, and if he finds sufficient ground he returns a true lull 
For iiislanee, feudality may he considered as abolished ; the against the accused. The written depositions are then 
few baronial governors still remaining in some fiefs which examined by one of the judges of the cnminal court, 
liiive not been suppressed, luive hardly any ’power ; they can who, after having studied tlie case, reports on the .same 
only priJiiouncc in civil cases of sums not exceeding ten to Ins colleagiiej., who are to give the final verdict, and 
dollars, and even in lliese there is appeal to the proctor of uwani the punishment. On the day of the trial, vvhicli 
the province. The above-mentioned regulations of Leo XII., is held in public, ^the prisoner is placed before the court 
issued in October, 1824, abolished “all compulsory per- to hear his trial lead. lu capital cases the prisoner 
sonal services of the vassals to tlio barons, all feudal lolls may, on assigning sati.sfactory reasons, call for any of the 
and duties, all monopolies of ovens and* shambles, all re- witnesses and liaie them examined over again in his pre- 
servations of game ami fishing, all regalia under whatever sence. After tlie reporting judge has read the evidence, 
denomination, and all rights of iiihentance formerly reserved the fiscal advocate or public accuser in'cs his opinion on the 
to the baron. ’ With regard to those rights which may be nature of the wimo and the punishment leijuired by the. 
culled manorial, such as rights of pasture, or forest limber, law. He is strictly forbidden from sjKiaknig in aggravation 
of mills, of fees and fines, &e., which may be possessed as of the case, or appealing iii the s?l:ghtt'st deUrree to tlio 
w’ell by other individuals not having baronial rank, it feelings of the judges. The advocate of the accused nexlT, 
was doclarcd that they slifluhl continue to be held by the rises, and speaks for the dc fence, and he is at full liberty 
actual ])usscssoi*s as allodial property. to use any arguments, and cnijiloy any oratorical means, irt 

Another point in which the Papal administration has favour of his client. The fi-cal advocate seldom replies, 
relaxed its foinier exchi-iveiiess, is the more extensive except for the purpose of correcting matters of fact. The 
admission of laymen (not prelates, many of whom arc, us we judges then retire and give their sentence, whicli is read to 
have said, not churchmen) to official employraeiUs, though the prisoner. 

not to the higher offices. The criminal code is mild : death is only awarded for the 

A new cwil Code for the Papal State has long heen in crimes of premeditated murder, highway robbery, and 
preparation, and its publication is announced by a niotii- house-breaking. But these arc extremely rare in Tuscany, 
proprio of Gixjgory XVI., of November last. Report speaks In cases of duel, if the challenged is killed, the survivor ia 
of some of its provisions us conceived in a liberal spirit, sent to the gallics for fourteen )ear3; but if the challeuser 
especially those concerning tho rights of females to iimeri- falls, his antagonist is condemned only to seven years. Ap- 
tanoe, from which they wore once excluded. plications to the Sovereign for commutation or modification 

There are in the Papal State 8 archbishops, 58 bishops, of the penalties are frequent, and often successful, except 
and 13 abbots. The numbers of the clergy in the city of in veryllagrant cases. 

Rome, in the year 1831, were— 1432 secular priestit 1904 Of the 16,000,000 francs which constitne the revenUe 
monks and friars, and 1375 nuns. We have no authen- of Tuscany, 3,500,000 are derived from the priedial or land 
tic statement of tho number of the clergy in the whole tax, 6,000,000 from the custom-houses,^ 3,500^006 frotn the 
State. ' government monopoly of salt and tobacoo* 1,000,000 from 

The military force of the Papal State has been much the registration of deeds and contracts, 1,600»OQO from the 
^increased since 1831; it now consists of 8000 infantry, personal tax, 1,000,000 firom the lottery, and tb^ test from the 
besides two Swiss regiments of two battalions each, one revenue of the national domains, the post-office, &c. The 
regiment of dragoons, one regiment of artillery, and 2300 principal heads of expenditure are : — 3,000,000 for the mili- 
carabineers, who do tho police and patrol duty, like the tary department, 1,848,000 for the oivU list, 11,000,000 for 
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Ibe general administration, pensions, &ic. The CDfnmunos 
tax themselves separately for tlieir local ex^ienses. Tuscany 
is the only Italian state that has not a national debt. Tlie'* 
taxes paid by each individual to the state are calculated at 
twelve livres, or about ten shilling's, a year ; and those paid 
Ibr the communal expenses, at two and a half livres each. 
The military force of the stale consists of 5,000 men. 

The secular clergy consist of 3 archbishops— Florence, 
Pisa, ami Siena; 17 bishops, 21 chapters, ana 2,414 parish 
incumheiits. Every candidate for holy orders must declare 
iiimsell“ to have a patrimony, or income of his own, of at 
leaist tliirty dollars a year. The same regulations exist in 
the Papal State, and we believe the requisite amount is 
rather higher. Tlie archbishop of Florence has a revenue 
of J 2,000 dollars ; and the other sees lU'e worth from 3000 
to *1000 dollars a year^ The canons of the various cathe- 
drals have about 700 dollars per annun^ 

The regular or monastic clergy consist of 95 convents of 
men, 50 of which are friars of the mendicant order, and the 
other 45 are possessed of property; besides f»7 nunneries. 
The total annual revenue of the convents and nunneries 
which hold properl} is about 1,500,000 livres,'ort0,000/. ster- 
ling. Thirty years ago, before the suppression of the con- 
vents, they were possessed of a revenue of 10,000,000 livres, 
or about 400,000/. sterling. The number of monks v>ho 
are proprietors is now about 1150. The number of men- 
dicant friars who live by begging is 1400. 

In Tuseany, tlic worship of Christian communions, not 
V Tlie Anglican churcli has a cliapel 
at Leghorn, nnd^he Lutheran church another. The Cal- 
vinists, or Swiss Protestants, have a chapel at Florence. 
The Greek church has likewise two clidrches. The .Jews 
ha\e se\eral synagogues both at Florence and at Leg- 
horn. 

Hero we must conclude, for the present, this sketch of 
the administration of the Italian States. We have passed 
ill review the three states of Southern Italy, — namely, Na- 
])les, Home, and Tuscany. We shall in a future number 
give a similar account of the North Italian States. Our 
sketch is nece.ssarily imperfect, but it may serve to give a 
general idea of tlu* social and political condition of the 
various Italian countries. Books of travels, and general 
geographical descriptions, seldom enter into the partic-ulars 
of the internal administration ; and yet that is, atler all, 
the subject most closely connected with the welfare of the 
people. 
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7'uUe of Bntiah and Pruai^tan IShtps laden at Mcmel. 
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Tin: deerfasu of Biilish ships at Meinel, within the hist few 
year®, is atlnbiiled to the great ileerease of water on the bar. The 
depth of water, which used foimerly to he sixteen and seventeen 
feet, is now only about eleven and a half feeb In consequence, 
the Britibli shqis, which draw niueli more water than the shallow- 
liuilt Ffussiaii ships, cannot now afford to load in port. 

Tsewspapera in the Bntiah American provinces. — ^The first news- 
paper established in Cunuda, after its possession by the Eiig- 
lisli, wag the " Quebec G.izette,’ in 17G.). The ‘ Montreal Gazette ’ 
was first published in 1775. In ISIO there were five newspapers 
in Lower Canada, and one in Upper Canada; in there were 
thirteen in the first, and nineteen in the second. In Nova Scotia, the 
first newspaper was published at Halifax in 1751. In 1810 there 
were three in the province, all published at Ilulifox. In 1830, 
they had increased to six, one of winch was published at Pictou. 
New Brunswick has seven newspapers, Newfoundland four, Prince 
Edward Island one, and Bermuda one ; total, in the Britirii Ame- 
lican provinces, fifty-one. 

Numher of Explosions •/* Steam boat boilers in the United States. 
—A Committee of the United States Congress has issued two 
reports on the causes of the frequent explosions of the filers of 
■teara-boals, with the best mode of remedying the evil. The 
wliole niimber of explosions from 181 G to 1831 is asceiiaioed to be 
52 ; the number of killed 25G ; and the number of wounded 104. 
Of these, the following summary indicates whether the engines 
were AiyA or low pressure : — 


Killt'd. Wounded. 

13 High pressure ; Accidents . . 115 54 

27 Low pressure ditto . . 95 29 

12 Charaeter of engine not known, supposed to 1 
be chit fly liigh pressure ^ 


5i 25G 104 • 

The causes assigned are principally ihe faulty construction of 
boilers, and carelessness and want of skill. Legislative inter- 
ference IS recommended to a certain extent ; but the complete 
cure of the evil is suggested to he left to the force of public opi- 
nion, and Ihe ojicration of those infliiencos which always grow up 
and control conimercial speculations in an advanced state of 
society. 

» 

The INCOMK nnd CHABGR on the CONSOMDATED FUND, In the 
Quarters ended 5lh Juniiary, 1834 and IBS.V. 


Quarters ended .'ith Jnn. 

IN L OME. 




1834 

;i833. 



£ 

Lustonis. — Lonsolidated Duties 

2,0(11.409 

3.085.H20 

Sugar applicable to the CoiihOli- 



(luted Fund 

5"1 09 

917,847 

Total Customs 

jt.3.100,101 

4,(M»;i,07:i 

Fjcclfif 

4, 20.4, 49.1 

3, 184.209 


]..o;.>.ii2 

1 ,5.‘i5,.lG2 

Tuxes 

J,8t)8 70 1 

l,0,*n.l20 

J*i)8t Office 

324,(KJO 

32 l.OOo 



.■) 1,2.50 

' 

^M1,J‘»5.4 ;o 

ll,05'i,7"3 

To t’ash brought to this Ac count to replace Ihe | 
like sum issued, oi to be ihsued, out ol ihe 
('oiisolidnted Fund in Ireland for Supply and 



other services 

.37(..57S 

.5i7.":r. 




* 

,/;.ll,'-.72.(»l8 

l,,.^0'<.01i) 

1 

i 

Qiiarteis ended 5tli .Ian. 

CIIAttGE. 1 




IS-! 4 

isj;.. 


1 

£ 


r.sii.'t3o 

7, Hod .v-iri 

Tcnniimhle 

4H2.0')5 

080,09.1 

liiliTesl on Evchoipier Hills issued to iiumM the 


3.4.30 

Lhiirp^e «n the I’onsolul.iletl Kuml 

9 .T.r 


S.VM8.'. 

231.4.17 

The Livil lost 

l-’T, •()(» 

127.500 

Otlier ('han»ps on the ( ’oiusolulated Kiiiul.iii- 
clndiiit; (hvil Goveriimenl Services toniierly 
paid out of lilt* ( 'i vil List, or the Hcredil.iry 


.3L>9.nO 

Jlcveimes of the Lion ii 


Total C’li.ircc 


9,240, lfi.'i 

Tile Surplus 

l'.'»;i8,h:)1 

2X>-*,477 



U.fiOS.OlO 

The Amounlof Exchequer Hills issued to meet 
the l.’harpre on the Loiisolidated Fund tor the 
Quarter ended lUtli October, 18,14, hikI p.ud 
ol! out of the growiiip: prodiuc of ili.il Fund 

! 


for the Quarter ended .'ilh Janu.iry, I8.'l.>. , . 

— 

4,‘<r)2.799 

The Amount iMbued in the Quarter emleil .'ilh 
Jamuiiy. lH35.ni part of the Mnuspranled 
by Tarlinmcnl out ot tlie LoiiHolidaled Fund 



for Supply Service*! 

2.774, .187 

— 

The Surplus of the ('uiiRulidulcd F uxui, Quarter 


452.1)10 

ended Tilh Junuary, 18 i.5 

2,3JJ.477 

The prohuhlc Amount of Exchequer Hills re- 
quired to meet llic Llmrge on the Lonsoll- 



dated Fund. Qiiurler ended .'ilh Juiuiary, 


— 

1H35 


it-..5,30 1,800 


Liabilities and Assets of the Bank of England for the quarter ending 
13/A January, lbi35: — 

Circulation £18,012,000 1 Securities £26, .390, 000 

Denosits *12,585,000 Bullion 0,741,000 


Bankruptcy Analysis from January 2 to January 23. 

Agents, 2; attorney,! ; auctioneer, 1; banker,! ; booksellers, 2 ; 
broker,!; butchers, 2; button-manufacturer, 1; carpenters, 2; 
cheesefactor, 1 ; chemists, 3 ; chiinimaii, 1 ; civil engineer, 1 ; 
clothiers, 2 ; coal-dealer, 1 ; coachmakers, 2 ; coach-proprietor, 1 ; 
cork-mlrchant, 1 ; curriers, 2 ; drapers, 3 ; flour-factors, 2 ; fustian 
manufacturer, 1 ; 'grocers, 5 ; innkeepers, 5 ; ironfounder, 1 ; iron- 
monger,!]; manufacturer, 1 ; mochine-mqkers, 2; muliognny-dealer, 
1 ; music-seller, 1 ; miller, 1 ; merchants, 4'; master-mariner, 1 ; paper- 
dealer, 1 ; scrivener, 1 ; ship-owner, 1 ; slater, 1 ; B]M>ou-manu- 
faclurer, 1 ; surgeon, I ; laiiorg, 4 ; tea-dealer, 1 ; timber-mer- 
chants, 2 ; upholsterer, 1 ; victuallers, 4 ; vinegar-merchant, I ; 
watchmaker, I ; wine-merchant, 1 ; wool-stapler, 1 ; woollen- 
drapers, 3 ; wooliun-manufuclurers, 4 ; warehouseman, 1, Total, 8G. 
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RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


N.B. The Figures exhibit the final state of the Poll where the Eleetioni have been eonteeted. 


Placet. 

Abingflon • 

Albans, St. • • 

Andover • • 

Anglesey (County) 
Arundel • 

Ashburton . 

Ashton-uiider-Liue 

Aylesbury . . 

Banbury 

Barnstaple . • 

Bassetlaw • • 

Bath • • • 

BeainuaiiR . • 

Bedlord (County) 

Bedford • • 

Berks (County) • 


Bern ick-npon-Tweed 

Beverley • 

• 

Bewdley • 

Bnmiiigham 

• 

• 

Blackburn . 


Ijodiniii 


Bolton 

• 

Boston • 

• 

Bradford • 


Brecon (County) 
Brecon . 


Biidgeiioitli ^ 


Bridgewater 


Bud port ■ 


• Brighton 



Bristol 

Buckingham (County) 


Buckingham 

Bury . . • 

Bury St. Edmunds 

Caine 

Cambridge (County) 


Cambridge Uuiversity 

Cambridge Town . 

Canterbury • 

Cardiff • 
Cardigan (County) 
Cardigan • • 

Carlisle • • • 

Carmarthen (County) 

Carmarthen • 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Old Mtmbtrt. 

• T. Duffield . 

• Sir F. Vincent • 

H. G. Ward 

• H. A. W. Fellowes 
Ralph Ktwall 

. Sir k. B. Bulkeley 

• Lord 4). C. Stuart 

• W. S. Poyntz 

. Colonel U. Williams 


. W. Rickford 

W. 11. Ilanmer • • 

. H. W. Tancred . 

. J. P. B. (Chichester 

(^ St. John Fancuurt 
. Vi'iconnt Newark . • 

(t. H. V'^ernon 

. Major-General C. Palmer 
J. A. Roebuck . 

• Captain Frederick Paget 
. Lord C. J. Fox Russell 

William Stuart 
. W. II. Whitbread 

S. Crawley . , , 

• R. Throckmorton . 

R. Palmer . 

J. Walter . , , 

• Sir It. S Donkin . 

Sir F. Blake . • 

. lion. C. Lungdole 

II Burton . . ^ . 

Sir T. C. Winnington 

• Tlionias Atwood . • 

.Tushiia SchuleReld 

. Fiolden , . • 

W. Turner . 

• M'dliain Peter • 

Sir S. T. Spry 

. ('oloncl R. Ttirrens • 

illiani nolhng . 

• John Wilkh 
Benjamin Ilantiley 

. K. C. Lister . • 

John Hardy • • 

. Colonel IV Wood . 

. .1. L. \'. Watkins 


. R. Pigott , • • 

T. C. VVhitinure • • 

. C. K. K. T>nte . 

William Tuyleur . 

. J. Ruiiiilly . • • 

II. Warhurton 
. J. N.Wigney . 

G. Faitliful . 

. Sir R. R. Vyvyan • 

J. E. Bailhe. 

. Marcpiis of Chandos 
J . Sniith . • • 

G. II. Dashwood . • 

. Sir T. F. Frcemantle 
Sir Harry Verney 
. R. Walker . 

. Earl Jennyu 

liord C. Fitzroy • • 

. Karl of Kerty , • 

. Captain C. P. Yorke 

R. G. Townley 
J. W. Childers . 

• Right Hon. II. Goulbourn 
Right Hon. Sir C. M. Sutton 

. Right Hon. T. Spring Rico 
G. Pryme . . 

. Lord Fordwich 

Hon. R. Watson . 

• J. Nicholl, jun. 

. Colonel W. E. Powell • 

, Pryse Pryse . • 

. P. H. Howard • 

W. James . 

• Hon. G. R. Rico Trevor. 

E. H. Adams 

. Hon. W. H. Velverton . 


New Members. 

T. Duffield 

H. Q. Ward, 248 

Hon. E. H. Orimston. 300 

R. Ktwoll, 140 . 

Sir J.W. Pollen, 108 . 

Sir R. B. B^ilkeley 
Lord D. C. Stuart 

C. Lushington, 8'J • 

C.Hwidley,2l2 . 

W. Rickford, 855 . * • 

W. H. Hanmer, 586 • • 

II. W. Tancred, 205 ^ . 

J. P. B.' Chichester ' 

C. St. John Faacoart 

G. 11. Vernon, 1285 . • 

Hon. A. Duncombe, 1252 
Major-General C. Palmer, 1101 
J. A. Roebuck, 10.52 
Captain Frederick Paget J 
Lord C. J. Fox Kusiiell 

liOrd Alford 

S. ('rawle\ , 403 • « • 

l‘\ Polhill, 400 

H. Palmer 

J. Walter • 

P Pusey 

Sir R. S. Donkin, 350 • • 

J. Brad'ihawe, 410 
H. Burton, 497 , • • 

J. W. Hogg, 523 
Sir T. C. Winnington 
Thomas Atwood. 1720 . • 

Joshua Schulefield, 1GC4 
W. Fieldeu. 316 . 

W. Turner, 432 

Sir S. T. Spry, 1.58 • • 

Major Vivian, 170 

William Bolling, 631 • • 

C. 4^in&worth, 500 

John Wilks, 356 • • 

— Brownrigg, 532 

E. Lister, .'iSl . . • 

.Tului Hardy, bOi) 

Colonel T. 55'uod 
C M. n Morgan ? 

R Pigott, 42;J . 

T. Whitmore, 400 

C. K. K. T}nte, 234 . 

J. T. Leader, 208 • • 

II. Warhurton 
11. Twiss 

J. N. Wigney, 524 
Captain Pechell, 5G0 • 

Sir R. R. Vyvynn, 3307 
P. .T. Miles, 3609 
Marqui.^ of Chandos. 3091 
Sir W. L. Young, 2349 
J. B. Pra-d, 2179 
Sir T. F. Frecmantlo 
Sir H irry Verney 
R. Walker 

Karl Jermyn, 254 . • 

Lord C*. Fitzroy, 244 
Earl of Kerry 

E. T. \orke, 38/0 • • 

R. J. Eaton, 3263 

R. G. Townley, 3067 
Right Hon. H. Goulbourn 
Right Hon. Sir C. M. Sutton 
Right Hon. T. Spring Rice, 73G 
G. Pryme, 693 

Lord A. Conyiigham, 768 • 

F. Villiers, 668. 

J. Nicholl, junior 
Colonel W. E. Powell . 

Pryse Pryse 

P. H. Howard 

William Marshall 

Hon. O. R. Rice Trevor, 2210 

Sir J. H. WiUiams, 1938 

D. Lewis 


VBsacctMfal 'Candidates. 

Hon* Mrl Bcresfordi 236 

E. Nighlingale, 100 
E. R. Tunno, 35 ^ 


H. Palmer, 71 
Colonel G. Williams, 63 
_ neh>s, 105 
T. B. Hobhouse, 518 
Dr. J. Lee, 269 
Llpyd Williams, 45 


— Clinton, 1164 
Colonel Daubeny, 700 


W. U. 


Sir F. Blake, 337 
Joseph Sykes, 314 


— Spooner, 907 
Dr. Bowriug, 303 
Lord EUiot, US 
Colonel R. Toirens, 3-11 
Benjamin Handley. J2 1 

— HadfielJ, 3S0 


H, Tracy, 353 

— Broadwood. 100 

— Mtirtin, 162 


Sir Adolphus Dalrymple, 479 

G. Faithfull, 469 ' 

J. K. B.iilUe, 2')12 
Sir J. C. Hiibhuuso. 1S08 
(4. H. Ddbhwood, 1672 
Dr. J. Lee, 1367 


— Buubury, 230 


J. W. Childers, 2977 


— Knight, 6S3 

S. R. Lusliington, 664 


John Jtmes, 1841 



FeDiium-.«' 
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PUOM. 

Canianron (County) 
Carnarvon . 
Chatham • 
Cheltenham 
Cheshire (S.) 

Cfaeshiro (N.) 

Chester • • 

Chichester . 

Chippenham • 

Christchurch ‘ • 
Cirencester • 

Clithero 

Cockcrmouth • 

Colchester • 

Cornwall (W.) . 

Cornwall (E.) • 

Coventry • 

Cricklade . 

Cumberlan^XJi-)^:^ 

Cumberland (W.) 

Dartmouth . • 

Denbigh (County) 

Denbigh 

Derby (County, N.) 
Derby (County, S.) 
Derby . . • 

Devizes 

Devonshire (N.) 
Devonshire (S.) • 

Devonport . • 

Dorchester . 

Dorset (County) • 


Dover . • 

Droitwich . 

Dudley 
Durham (N.) 

Durham (S.) 

Durham (City) 

Essex (N.) . 

Essex (S.) • 

Evesham . ' ' ^ • 

Exeter 

Eye . 

Finsbury 

Flint (County) . 
Flint . 

Frome . , 

Gateshead . 
Glamorgan (County) 

Gloucester (E.) . 

Gloucester (W.) . 


COMPANION TO THE. NEWeVAPPR* 


Old Mamben. 

T. A. Smith « 

(Hon. Sir C. Paget 
G. S. Byng 
Hon. C. F. Berkeley 

E. J. Stanley 
W. T. Egertun • 

Earl Grosvepor • 

G. Wilbraham) •• 

Lord R. Grosvenor 
' J. Jervis 

Lord A. Lennox 

J. A. Smith 
Joseph Neeld 
W. H. F. Talbot 

G. W. Tapps 
Lord R. Somerset . 

J.CrippS • ' 

Johu ForW . 

F. L. B.‘ Dykes 

H. A. Aglionby 

D. W. Harvey 
R. Sanderson 
Sir C. Lemon* 

E. W. W. Pendarves 
Sir W- Molesworth 
W. L. S. Trelawny 
Right Hou. Edward Ellice 
H. L. Bulwer 
T. Galley . 

R. Gordon . 

Right Hon. Sir J. Graham 
W. Blamire 
Edward Stanley 
Samuel Irfon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Seale 
Sir W. W. Wynn 
R. M. Biddulph • 

J. Muddocks • 

Lord Cavendish • 

Thomas Gisborne 
Lord Wateipark . 

Hon. G. J. F. Vernon 
Hon. II. F. C. Cavendish 

K. Strutt . 

Wadbam Locke . 

Sir P. C. II. Durham 
Viscount Ebnngton 
Hon. N. Fellovves 
Lord John Russell 
J. C. Bulteel 
Sir G. Grey 

Sir Etlw<ird (]odrington , 
lion. II. Ashley Cooper 
R. Williams 
Viscount Ashby , 
lion. AV. F. Ponsonby 
AV\.J. Banks , 

John Halcomb 
Sir J. H. Reid 
J. H. Foley . 

ThuinaH Ilawkes . 

Sir II. Williamson 
H. Lambton , 

Joseph Pease • 

John Bowes 
C. Ilailjind . 

AV. R. C. Cliaytor 
Sir J. T. Tyrrell . 

Right Hon. Alexander Baring 
Sir T. B. Leniiard 
R. W. H. Dare 
Sir C. Cockerill 
T. Hudson . 

J. W. Btiller 
Edward Divett 
Major-General Sir E. Kuirisou 
Hon, T. S. Duncombe 
Mr. Serjeaut Spankie 
Hon. E. M. L. Mostyn 
Sir S. R. Glynne . 

T. Sheppard 

Cuthbert Rippon . 

C.R.M. Talbot . 

L. W. Dillwyn . 

Hon. A. H. Moreton 
C.^W. Codr in gt on 
'^lon. G. F. Berkeley 

Horn A. H. Moreton 


New Members. 

T. A. Smith 

Colonel Parry, 1*7 . • 

Admiral Sir J. Beresford 
Hon. C. F. Berkeley, 411 

E. J. Stanley 
W. T. Egerton 

G. Wilbraham 
Sir P. G. Egerton 
Lotd R. Grosvenor 
J. Jervis 

Lord A. LennOx, 486 • • 

5. A Smith, 421 
Joseph Neeld 

H. G. Bbldero 
G. W. Tapps 
Lord E. Somerset 
J. Cripps 

John Fort 

F. 'L. B. D^kfl^, 14.'> . • 

H: A. Aglionby, 192 

R. Sanderson, 63S . . 

Sit G. n. Smyth, 566 

Sir C. Lemon 

E. W. Peiidarx es 

Sir AV. Molesworth 

AV. L. S. Trelawny 

Right Hon E. Ellice, 1601 

AA^illiam AVilliams, 1865 

R. Gordon 

J. Neeld 

Right Hon. Sir J. Graluim 
AV. Blamire 

Edward 'Stanley, 1899 . 
Samuel Irton, 188.1 • 

Lientenant-Colonel Seale 
Sir AV. AV. AA’ynn, 2386 
ijbn. AA’*m. Bagot, 1.512 
AVilbun Jones. 490 
lion, G. Cavendish 
Thomas' Gisborne 
Sir R. Griesley, 2195 . 

Sir G. Crewe, 2.517 , • 

E. Strutt, 90.1 

lion. C. Ponsonby, 724 • 

AVadham Locke, 240 

Sir P. C. H. Durham, 154 

Vivcount Kbnngtou 

Hon. N. Fidlowes 

Lord John Russell 

Sir J. y. B. Buller 

Sir G. Grey, 644 . 

Sir Edward Codrington, 931 
lion. H. Ashley Cooper 
R. AA ilhams 
Viscount Ashley 
Hon. A\^ F. Ponsonby 
Henry C Sturt 
Sir J. R. Reid, 782 
J. M. Fecloi, 908 
John Barneby, 125 
Thomas llawkes, .327 . 

Sir H. AA’ilh.iinsoa 

U. Lambton 

Joseph Pease 

John Bowes 

lion. A. Trevor, 471 , 

W. C. Ilarlaud, 427 

Sir J T. Tyrrell 

Right lion. Alex inder Baring 

R. AV. H. Dare, 2220 . 

T. W. Bramston, 2117 
Sir C. Cockerill , 

P. Burthwick 

Edward Divett, 1176 . , 

Sir W. W. Follett, 1424 
Major-General Sir K. Kerriaon 
Him. T. S. Duncombe, 4497 . 
T. AVakley, 3359 , 

Hou. E. M. L. Mostyn 

Sir S. R. Glynne 

T. Sheppard, 100 , , 

Cuthbert Rippon 
C. R. M. Talbot 
L. AV. Dillwyn 
Hon. A. n. Moreton 
C. W. Codrington 
Hon. G. F. Berkeley 
Marquis of AVorcester 


UnsucceufUl Candidates, 
Major Nanney, 126 
^ Gaskell, 25 


J. Cobbett, 121 


— Ilorsihan, I'lS 

— Tiifnel, 504 

Morgan Thomas, 1566 

Major Aglionby, 1581 

R. M. Biddulph. 1259 
J. Maddocks, 242 

lion. G. Vernon, 1051 
Lord Watorpark, 1916 

— Ciirzon, 525. 

— Bouverie, 96 

Right Hon. G. K. Dawson, 53, 


Edward Rice, 761 

J. H. Foley, 122 
Captain Forbes, 250 

— Grainger, 345 

— Branfil, 991 

J. W. Duller, 1029 

Mr. Serjeant Spankie, 2332 
R. Ilobhouse, 1817 

Hon. Admiral Sir C. Boyle, 51 
Matthew Bridges, 78 



MIS; KiswmmeM, 


n»cM. 

Glouceiier . 

Grantham . 

Great Grimsby • 
Greenwich • • 

Guildford • • 

Halifax . • 

Hants County (N.) 

Hunts County (S.) 

Harwich . • 

Hastings 

Haverfordwest 

HeUton 

Ilereiurd C!ouuty . 
Hereford 

Ilertlbrd County , 


Hcrtfoid 

Ilunitoii 

Horsham 
liuddeistieUl 
Iluntiagdoii County 

Iluiilingdoii 

!l>the 

I]iS\Mch 

Tves, St ((Cornwall) 

Koridul 

Kent (E.) . 

Kent(\Vj . 

Kidderminster 
King’s L} nu 

Kingston-upoiflllull 

Kiiuresboiough 

Lancashire (N . ) . 

Lancashire (S.) 

Lancaster • 

Lamhetli 

iiaiinccston 

Leeds 

lA-icedci County (N.) 
Leicester County (S.) 
Leicester 


Leominster . . . f 

Lewes . . . • 

Lincoln County (first division) 

Lincoln County (sec. division) 

Lincoln . • • • 

liiskeard . • • • 

Lichfield • • • * 

Liverpool , . • • 

Ludlow . • . • 


Old Membrn. 

John Phillpotts * • 


New Membfri. 

H.T. Hope, 621 . 

H. T. Hope 


Capt. M: F. Berkeley, 798 . 

A. G. Talnutih • • 

• 

A.'G. TalmaBl), 351 • • 

G.E.Welby . . . 

• 

G. E. Welby, 351 

William Moxfield <• 

• 

K. Heneagc, 260 . . • 

Captain Dundos • • 


K. G. Barnard, 1102 . • 

K. G. Barnard • • 


John Angersteiii, 1826 

J. Mangles . • 

• 

J. Mangles • • ‘ « • 

C.B.Wall. 

• 

0. B. Wall . 

Charles Wood • • 


Charles Wood, 336 . • 

Rawdon Briggs * • 


^on. J. S. Wortley, 308 

Shaw Lefevre 

C. Shaw Lcievre • 

• 

J. W. Scott 


J. W. Scott 

Viscount Palmerston •, 


J. W. Fleming, 1 76.5 . 

Sir George Staunton ^ « 


H. C. Compton, 1G83 . 

Right Hon. J. C. Herries 


Right Hon. J. C. Herries, 97 

C. T. Tover 


F. R. Bonham, 78 

F. North • 


F. North, 374 . 

J. A. Warre 


H. Elphinstoiie, 292 

Sir n. B. Phimpi 


W. H. Scoresfield, 241 . 

S. L. Fox . 


Lord J. Townsheud 

Sir R. Price . 


Sir K. Price, 26J5 

Kedgwm Hoskins 


Kedgwin Hoskins, ^003 

Edward Thomas Foley • 


Edward Tliomus Foley, 2779 

K. B. Clive 


E. B. Clive, 449 . 

R. Biddulph 


R. Bidduhdi, 426 

Viscount Grimston 


Viscount Grimston 

Sir J. Sebright . ^ • 


Abel Smith 

N. C.dvert . 


Rowland Alston 

Vacant . • 


Lord Mahnii, 359 

Viscount \illier8 . 


Hon. W. Cowper, 328 

Colonel Bailiie, 333 . . 

J. R. Todd . . 


A. Chichester, 227 

R. II. Hurst 


R. 11. Hurst, 127 

John Blackbiirhc • 


John Blackhume, 241 . 

Viscount Maudeville 


Viscount Maudeville 

J. B. Roojht • 


- J. B. Ruoper 

Colonel J. Peel • 


Colonel J. Peel 

Sir F. Pollock . ' • 


Sir F. Pollock 

S. ^larjonh.inks , 


S. Mur)oribankt 

J IVIoriisoii . 


R A. Duiidas, 542 

K. VVason . . • 


Fitzroy Kelly, 545 

James liaise 


James Halse 

John Botham 


John Barham 

Sir K. Knatchbull 


Sir E. Knatchbull 

J. P. Plumptre 


J. P Plumptre 

T. L. Hodges • • 


Sir William Geary, 2558 . 

T. Rider . • • 


T. IT Hodges, 2093 

R, Godson . . 


G.K. Phillips, 197; 

Lord (t. Bentinck • 


Lord G. Bi iitinck, !''31 • 

Lord IVilliam Pitt Lcuiiox 


Sir S Caumng, 416 

W. Unit , 


W. Hutt, 1544 . 

M. 1). Hill . 


1). Carrutliers. 1S4'' 

J. Richards . 


J. Richards, 131. 

B. Kofeh . 


A. Lawson, i79 , 

Right Hon. Lord Stanley 


Jlighr Hon. Lord Stanley 

J.W. Patten 


J W. Patten 

V^iscount Molyneux 


Lord F. Egertoii, 5620 . 

G. W. W ood 


Hon. R. H. Wilhiaham, 4729 

T. Greene 


T. Greene 

P. M. Skwart 


P. M. Stewart 

Right Hun. Charles Teuuysou 

Right lion. C. Tennyson, 2008 

B. Hawes 


B. Hawes, 199.5 

Right Hon. Sir 11. Ilurdinge 


Rt. lion. Sir H Hardinge, 1G3 

Edward Baines . 


Edward Baines, 1797 

J. Marshall 


Sir J. Beckett, 1938 

Lord Robert Manners . 


Lord Rooert Manners 

C. M. Phillips « 


C. M Phillips 

£. Dawson . 


H. Hiilfiord 

H. Halford . 


T. F. Turner 

W. Evans . • 


Mr. Serjeant Goulhourn, 1483 

Thyiin Ellis* 


W. E. Gladstone, 1473 . 

Lord Hot hum • • 


Lord Hotham 

Thomas Bish 


Tliomus Bish 

.Sir C. K. Blunt . • 


Sir C. R. Blunt, 512 . 

T. R. Kemp 


T. R. Kemp, 382 

H. Handley 


H. Handley 

G. J. Heathcoto • 


G. J. Heatlicote 

Hon. C. A. Pelham 


Hoh. C. A. Pelham, 4479 

Sir W. A. Ingilby • 


— Corbett, 4450 

G. F. Hemeage . 


E. G. L. Bulwer, 30G • • 

£. G. L. Bulwer . • 


Colonel Sibthorpi*, 465 

C. Buller, Jun. 


C. Buller, Jun., 114 . . 

Sir K. D. Scott . • 


Sir K. D. Scott, 412 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Aspon 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. Anson, 500 

Viscount Sandon . • 


\iscount Sandon, 4361 • 

W. Ewart . • • 


W. Ewart, 4052 . 

Viscount Clive • • 


Viscount Clive, 234 • • 

£. Romilly . • • 


E. L. Charlton, 159 




UflsueeeMful Candidates. 
John Phillpotts, 5^ 

— Cother, 402 

G. F. Holt, 101 

Sir A. Gknnt, 227 
W. Attwood, 1063 

R. A. C* Austin 

Ed.Protheroe,307 


Viscount Palmerston, 1513 
Sir George Staunton, 1474 
Captain Verner, 36 

Kt. lion. Joseph Planta, 159 

— Briscoe, 158 
J. H. Peel, 125 

— Poole, 1053 
Sir IL l*rice, 2655 

— Bldkeniore, 418 


Lord ingestrie, 321 

J. R. Todd, 221^ 

— Broadwood, 1 24 
General Johnson, 109 


J. Morrison, 50C 

K. Wasou, 521 


T. Rider, 2007 

R Godson, 124 
Sir J. S. Lilhe, 23S 

M. D. Hill, 1377 

H. Rich, 111 

Sir Gregory Lew in, 20 


Viscount- Mol) neux, 4G29 
G.W. Wood, 4394 


Alderman Farebrother, 931 

— Howell, 

W. Biougham, 1CG9 


\V. Evans, 1341 
T. Elhs, IJOG 


Hoii. Edward Fitzroy, ^353 


Sir W. A. Ingilby, 3984 
lion. C. Phipps, 235 

S. T. Kekewich, 04 

T. Finch, 230 

Sir p. Dou(^la«, 3831 
James Monis, 3633 
£. Romilly, 154 


2MN 
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COMPANION TO THti NEVTSf'APER. 


rUcei. 

London (City) • • 


Lyme Rogis • • 

Lymingtun • • 

J\iaccle&riel(l • « 

Maidbtoiic • • • 

Maldon . • • 

IMalinesbury • • 

Maltun • • % 

Manchester • « 

Marlborough • • 

Marlow (Great) • 

Mary-le-hone • • 

Merioneth County . 

Mertliyr-Tydvil . 

Middlesex • • • 

Midlu'irst . . 

Monmouth County • 

Monmoutli . • • 

Montgomery County 
Montgomery 
Morpeth 

Newark -upon -Trent 

Ncwca8tle*under-Linc . 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 

Newport (Isle of Wight) 

Norfolk (K.) . . 

Norfolk (W.) 

Northallerton • 

Nurtham])ton County (N.) 

Noithnmpton County (S.) 

Northami)ton • 

Northumberland (N.) . 

Northumherland (S,) 

Norwifh . . ’ . 

Nottingham County (N.) 

Nottingham County (S.) 

Nottingham 

Oldham • • • 

Oxford County 


Oxford University 
Oxford City 


Pembroke County 
Pembroke . 
Penryn , 

Pclerlurough 


Potejshild 

I'lymftjjU* 



Old Memhen- 
Alderman Wood . 

Ct- Grote • • 

'William Crawford 
George Lyall • 

W. Pinney . 

Sir U. B. Neale . 

J. Stewart . • 

John Ryle . 

John Brocklehurst 
A. W. Roberts . 

C. J. Barnett • 


, New Members. 

• Alderman Wood} 6418 

• 6. Qrotc, 5955 

. William Crawford, 5961 

• James Pattisou, COSO 

• "W. Pinney 
« J Stewart 

. W. A. Mackinnon 

• John Ryle, 464 

. John Brocklehurst, 429 
. A. W. Roberts, 390 
. ♦W. Lewis, 529 . 


T. B. Leiinard • • 

Q. Dick 

Viscount Ando\ er 

Sir C. C. Pepys . • • 

J. G. Rapisden 

Right Hon. C. P. Thompson 

M. Phillips . 

Lord E. A. Bruce • 

H. B. Baring • • 

Thomas P. WilKams 
Colonel Sir W. Clacton , 

Sir William Horne 
Sir S. B. Whalley 
Sir R. W. Vaughan . 

J. J. Guest 
George Byiig • 

Jose])h llume 
Cajitaiii Hon. F. Spencer 
Lord G. C. H. Somerset 
AV. A. Williams . 

B. Hall . . . 

Right Hon. C. AV. AA^ Wynn 
Colonel J. Edwards • 
Hon. K G. G. Howard • 

AV. F. Handley . 

A^'. E Gladstone . 

Sir II. P. Willoughby • 

AV. II. Miller 
Sii M. AV. Ridley 
J. Hodgson 
«1. 11. Hawkins 
W. II. Ord 
Hon. G Keppel . 

AV. II. Windham , 

Sir iV. IT B. Folkes . , 

SirJ.Astley 

J. G. l?oss . 

V'^iscouut Milton . 

Lord Brudenell . 

AV. H. (’aitwnght 
A'^iscount Althurpe 

R. V. Smith 
C Ross 

Vi.scouni llow'ick . 

Lord Ossulton 
M. Bell 

T. W Beaumont . 

Sir James Sc.ii left 
Lord Stormont 
Viscount Lnmley . 

Thomas IJoiddMUorth 
Earl of Lincoln 
J. Ik Denison . 

Sir J. C. Hubhousu 
Sir R. t’. I’ergiisoii . 

John Fiehlen 
AVilliam C'obbett . 

Lord Norre}s 
(r. G. Ilarcourt 


R. WeC.ind 
Sir R. H. Inglis . 

T. G. B. Esfeourt 
J. II. Langston . 

W. Hughes Hughes 
Sir J. Owen 
Hugh Owen Owen 
Lord I'lillamore . 

R. M. Rolfc 
Sir R. Heron 
J. N. Fazakerly 
Hylton Jolliffu 
John Collier 
Thomas Dewes 
Hon H. V. S. Jerminghai 
J. Gully . . 

Rt. Hon, Sir J. Byng 
B. Lester Lester , 


'tl 


T. B. Leiinard, 407 • • 

Q. Dick, 440 ' 

Viscount Andover 

Sir C. C. Pepys 
J. C. Ramsdeu 

Rt. Hon. C. P. Thompson, 3352 

M. Phillips, 31 C4 

Lord E. A. Bruce 

11. B. Biying 

Thomas P. Williams 

(^oloiiel Sir W. Clayton 

Sir S. B. Whalley, 2950 • 

II.L.Bulwer, 2781 

Sir R. W. Vaughan 

J . J. Gue^t 

George Byng, 3505 . • 

Joseph llume, 3090 , 

AV. S. Po^ntz 

Lord G. C. 11. Somerset 

AV. A. Williams 

B. Hall. 428 

Right Hun. C. W. AV. W}im 
Colonel J. Kdw^ards ; 

Hon E. G Howard 
AV. Fk Gladstone 
Mr Serjeatjt Wilde 
AV. IL Miller 
E. Peel 

Sir M. W. Ridley, 1499 
AV.Oid,13sa 

J. lU Hawkins, 23 J . . 

AV. H.Oid, 235 . 

l^k Wodehoiise, 3-1 s2 . • 

Lord A\ alpole. 310(» 

Sir AV. H. B. Folkes, 230G . 

Sir J. Astlev, 2140 

AV.B.Wrightson 

\’iscouiit Miltun 

Lord Brudenell 

AV. R Cartwright 

Sit tk Knigblley 

R. V. Smith, 1118 . • 

C. Ross, 1112 

A iscount llowick 
Lord Ossulton 
M. Bell 

T. AV. Beaumont 

Lord Stormont, 1893 

Hon R. Scailett, 1879 , 

A iscouiit l..umley 
Thomas Ilonldsworth 
Ikitl of Lincoln 

J, K. Denison 

Sir J. C. llohhouse 
Sir R. C. Ferguson 
John Fieldeii 
William Cobbett 
Lord Noiitus 
(i, G. Haicourt 

K. Weyland 

Sir R. H, Inglis 

T. G. B. Estcuurt 

AV. Hughes Hughes, 1015 • 

D. Maclean, 946 
Sit j. Owen 
Hugh Owen Owen 
R. M. Uolfe, 419 

— Fresh field, 444 

Sir R. Heron, 357 • . 

J. N. Fazakerly, 412 

— Hector, 103 . , , 

John Collier, 719 . • . . 

Thomas Bewes, 687 

Lord Pollington, 495 . . 

J. Gully, 509 

Rt. Hon. Sir J. Byng, 230 • 

C.A.Tulk, 181 . 


February, 

UnsuccMiful Condldatef. 
George Lyall, 4599 
T. Wilson, 4414 
William AYard, 4599 


— Grimsditch, 341 

C. J. Barnett, 333 

— Lucas, 5 

— • Ilildyard, 3 
Sir J. Mildmay, 336 


Bcnjamiii Broidly, 2534 
Sir K. AVolsely, 594 


Sir W. Horne, 1862 
AV. Young, 378 


Thomas AA'ood, 2709 


— Bailly, 424 


J Hodgson, 1251 

— A}toun, 988 

— Gordon, 229 

— Hamilton, 107 

W. H. Windham, 3076 
R. H. Gurney. 2866 
William Bagge, 1872 


— Hill, 953 


Hun. Fk Ilarhord, 1587 
r. O. Martin, 1580 


T.Stonor, G93 


Lord Tullamore, 387 

AV. Ferrand, 280 

Hylton JollifTe, 87 
Sit G. Cockburn, 666 

Sheriff Raphael, 481 

— Irving, 1 1 9 

— Bouar, 46 



18S5. 

PlftCM. 

Portumofiih 

Preiton • , 

Radnor Souaty • 

Radnor . , 

Heading • . 

Richmond • . 

Hipon • • 

Rochdale • • 

Rochester . • 

Rutland County • 

Rj e . 

Rieg.ife 

Sal lord • , 

Salisbury 

Sandwich • • 

Scarborough 

Sliafteslniry . 
Shctiield 

Shoreham . 

Shiewsbury . 

Shrc'pshirc (N ) . 

Shropshire ^S.) , 

Somerset County (K ) 

Somerset County (W.) 

Southampton 

Soutli Sliii Ids 
Southwark 

Stutlord County (N.) 

Stafford County (S ) 

St a fiord • • 

Stamford • • 

Stockport • • 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

Stroud . , 

Sinlbury • 

Suffolk (K.) 

Suffilk (W.) 

Sunderland • 

Surrey (K.) 

Surrey (W.) 

Sussex (E.) 

Sussex (W.) 

Swansea • • 

Tamworth • 

Tavistock • • 

Taunton 

Tewkesbury • 

Thetford • 

Thirsk • • 

Tiverton 


COMP^^I.Q|< l^^THE NEWSPAP^% 


Old Uambert. 
J. B. Carter • 

F. T. Daring » 
Hon. H. T. Stanley 
P, H. Fleetwood • 

Rt. Hon. T. F. Lewii 
Richard Price • 

C. Fyshe Palmer • 

C. RusseH . • 

Sir R. L. Dimdas 
Hon. J. C. Dundai 
T. K. Stuveley * 

J. S. Crompton • 
John Feiitoii 
R. Hernal . 

.7. Milbs . 

Sir G. N. Noel 
Sir G. Heathcotc • 

£. B. Curteis • 
Viscount Kastnor 
Josojih Brotherton 
W. B. Brodie 

Kir E. T. Trouhridgo 
Joseph Marryat . 

Sir J. V. B. Jolmstone 

SirG.Ca)ley 

J. S. Poiilter • 

J. Ihirker . 

J. S. Buckingham 
Sir C. M. Burrell . 


New Hembert. 

J. B. Carter, G44 • • • 

F. T. Barium !)73 • < • 

Hon. H.T. Stanley, 2092 . 

P. H. Fleetwood, 2165 • • 

Walter Wilkins, 483 . 

Richard Price 

C. Riigsell, 441 . • ' • 

T. N. Talfourd, 643 
Sir R. L. Dundus 
A. Sjieirs 

8ir J . C. Dalbiac, 246 • 
vF. PemlH-rton, 235 
J. Eutwistle 

R. Bernal, 502 • 

T. Hodges, 443 
Sir G. N. Noel 
Sir G.,lleathcote 
E. B.Cuiteis 
Viscount Eantnor 
Joseph Brotherton, 795 . 

W. B. Broilie 

W. Wyndham 

S. G. Price, 558 . • . 

Sir T. Troubrulge, 405 

Sir J. V. U. Johnstone, 161 • 

Sir F. W. Trench, 176 

J. S. Poulter, 237 . . 

J. Parker, 1638 

J. S. Buckingham, 1601 

Sir C. M. Burrell 


H. n. Goring 
S’f J, HjPnmer • 
R A. Slaiiey 
Sir R. Hill 
E. Cotes 

Kail of Darlington 
11(111. U. If. C/iive . 
(\iA. W. (f. Langton 
^Vllllam IMiles 
E A. Sanford 
C J. K. T\ nte 
A. Allierley 
J, S. IVnIea/e 


R. Ingham . 

William Brougham 
John Humphrey • 

Sir (). Moseley 
E. Built r , 

Sir J, Wrottesley , 

Right Hon. Kilward J. Littleton 
F. Clielwynd . 

R. H. Gionow 
Col. T. Chajilin 
George Finch 
T. Marblaiul 
J, II. Llovd 


Josiah AVedgwood 
John Davenpirt 
W. II. ll}ett 

G. P. Scrupe 

Sir Kdward Barnes 
Sir J. B. WaUh . 

Lord Heniuker 
R N. Siiuwe 
C. Tjrrell . 

Sir H. Parker • 
Alderman Thompson 
Sir W. Chaytor 
J. 1. Briscoe 
Major AV. Beau clerk 
AV. J. Denison . • 

John Leech . • 

Hon. C. C. (!avendibh • 

H. B. Curteis • • 

Karl of Surrey 

Lord J. G. l^nnox • 

J. H. Vivian 

Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel 
Lord U. V. F. Townshend 
Lord W. Russell • 

Colonel Fox 
H. Laliouchere 

E. T. Bainbridge . • 

C. Ilaiibury Tracy 

J. Martin 
Karl Kuston 

F. Baring . 

Samuel Crompton 
John Ileathcote • • 

J. Kennedy 


11. I). Goring 
Sir J. Hanmer, 760 

J. C. Pelham, 627 
Sir K. Hill 

AV. Ormbsy Gore 
Karl of Darlington 
Hon. R. 11. Chve 
Col. AV. G. Langton 
AVilham Miles 

K. Sanford. .7765 • 

C. J. K. TMite, 35S5 

A. R. Dottin, 470 . • 

J. B. Hoy, 499 . 

R. Ingham, 27,3 . • • 

John Humphrey 

1). AV. IIar\ey 

Sir G. Moseley 

E. Holler 

Sir J. AVrottesley 

Right Hon. Kdward J. Littleton 

L. II Goodiicke, 604 . . 

A\'. F. Cht'tw> ml, 456 • 

Col. T. Chaplm 
Oeo. Finch 

T. Marslnnd, 580 • • 

Major 11. Murslaml, 482 
J. Davniport 
R. K. Ileathcote 

G. P. Scrupe 
Colonel Fox 
J. Bagshaw 

B. Smith 

Loid Heniiiker, 2450 • • 

Sir C. B.Aere, ‘2321 
Col.Kushbrooke,jG52 . 

Henry Wihun, 1715 
Alderman Thompson, 844 

D. Barclay, 709 

Captain Eager, 1578 
Major A. W. Beaucleik, 1324 
AA’. J. Denison, 1484 • • 

R. Barclay, 1311 

Hon. C. C. Cavendish 
11. B. C urteis 
Karl of Surrey 
Lord J . G. Lennox 
J, H. ATvian 

Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel 
AV. Y. Peel 
Lord W. Russell 
J. Riindie 

H. Lubouchere 

E. T. Bainbridge 

C. Hanbury Tracy, 195 
J. E. Dowdeswell, 195 
Earl Eustun 

F. Baring 
Samuel Crompton 

J. Heathcote^ 365 • 

J. Kenned}^ 184 • , 




UniDcceMfuL Candldalet. 
Admiral Sir G, Rowley, 557 
Admiral Napier, 385 

— lliompson, 818 

— Bmitli, 564 

— WaUh, 456 

Oliveira, 383 


T. K. Staveley, 125 


Lord Charles W'ellesley, 442 


Dugdale, 572 


Sir E. C. Owen, 386 

Sir G. Cayley, 122 

— Best, 143 
S. Bailey,! 48 i 


R. A. Slaney, irdt*' 


— Escott, 27C8 

C. Kasthorpe, 403 

— Bingham, 359 

— BuxHby, 128 


R. II. Gronow. 245 

— Farrand, 312 

— AN olseley, 29 

Davenport, 30 2 


R. N. Shawe, 2033 

— Logan, 150 

— Hales, 1345 

Sir \y. (Tiaytor, 389 

J. 1. Biiscoe, 1200 
Henry Long, 1‘2S1 


J. Mariinj 19*2 


— Chichetter, 134^ 

— Langineadl, 62 * 
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Febr^gEMATi 


COWPMIWV TO ^tmE M®WSPAWJR. 


Placti. 


Old Ksmbers. 


Totness • • • 


Jaspsf Parrott • • 




Lord Seymour ' • • 


Tower Hamlets . 


Dr. Lnshington • • . 




W. CUy . 

Sir R. H. Vivian • • 


Truro . • • 




W. Tooke . • 


Tynemouth 


G. F. Young • 


Wakefield • • • 


Daniel Gaskell • • 


Wallingford • • 


W. S. Bluckstone • 


Walisul , • ^ 


C. S. Forster 


Wareham . * 


G. H. Calcroft 


Warrington . • 


E. G. Hornby . • 


Warwick County (S.) • 


Sir G. Skipton 



Sir G. Phillips 


W’’nrwick County (N.) . 


Sir J. £. W ilmot 

W. S. Diigdale . 


Warwick 


E. B. King • > • 


Wells 


J. Lee Lee . 




N. W. R. Colborno 


Wenlock . • 


Hfln. G. G. W. Forrester 




J. M. Gasl^ell ^ 


Westbury . 


Sir R. Lo^k*! 


W^cstminster 


Sir F. Burdett 




Colonel Do Lacy Evans • 


Westmoreland 


Viscount Lowther 



Hon. Colonel II. Lowther 


Weymouth . • 


T. F. Buxton 



Sir F. J uhnston . 


Whitby 


Aaron Chapman . 


Whitehaven' 


Mathias Atwood • 


Wigan . • • 


R. Thickncsse 



R. l^ott^ 


Wight (Isle of) . 


Sir R. G. Simeon • 


Wilton • . . • 


J. II. Penruddock • 


Wilts County (N.) 


Sir J. D. Astley . • 



P. Methuen • • 


Wills County (S.) 


lion S. Herbert , 



J. Benett . • 


Winchester • # 


P. St, J. Mildmay « 




W. B. Baring 


Windsor . • 


J. Ramsbottom . 




Sii S. J.B. Bechell 


W^olverhampton . 


W. W. Whitmore 



R. Fryer 


Woodstock 


Marquis of Blandford • 

T. H. Cookes . • 


Worcester County (E ) 




W. C. Russell . • 


Worcester County (W.) 


Hon, H. B. Lygon 



Captain II. J. Winningtoii 


W^orcester • • 

• 

Coloiiel Davies . • 




G. U. Robinson . • 


Wycombe . . 


Hon. R. J. Smith 



Rt. lion, (iharles Grey . 


Yarmouth . , • 


Lieut -Col. Hon. George Anson 



C. K. Kuinlxild 


York County (E Hiding) 


ICBethell . 



P B Thompson , 


York County (W. Riding) 


Viscount Morpeth 



Sir (i. Strickland 


York Coimty (N. Riding) 


Hon. W. Duncoinbe • 



K. S. Cayley 


York 

• 

Hon. E. k. Petic 

Hun. Thomas Dundas . 



New Members. 

Vniucectiifal Candidate*, 

Jasper Parrott 

Lord Seymour 

Dr. Lushington, 2779 • • 

Captain Barton, 405 

W. Clay, 2580 

J. K. Vivian, 316 . • 

Sir R. H. Vivian, 174 

W. Tooke, 270 

G. F. Y oung 

D. Gaskell, 2/9 • • t 

Hon. W. S. Lascelles, 221 

tv. S. Blacks! one 

C. S. Forster 

G. 11. Calcraft 

J. S. Blackburne 
.Sir J. Mordaunt 

E. Sheldon ^ 

Sir J. E. Wilinot, 2600 . • 

A. Gregory, 18-14 

W. S. Diigdale, 2521 

K. B. King, 478 . . • 

J . Halcomb, 4 1 6 

Sir C. Greville, 564 

J. Lee Leii 

N. W. R.Colborne 

Hon. G. C. W. Foirebter, 519 

— - Summerville, .324 

J. M. Gaskell, 432 

Sir R. Lopez 

Sir E. Buidett, 2747 • 

Sir T. Cochrane, 1528 

Colonel Evans, 2583 

Viscoont Lowther 

Hon. ('’oloiiel H. Lowther 

T. F. Buxton, 225 . . 

Lonl Villiers, 107 

W. W. Bnrdon, 20G 

Aaron Chapman 

Mathias Atwood 

H. Potter, 191 

— Siandish, iGfi 

J. 11. Kearsley, 296 

Sir R.G. Simeon, 560 . . 

11. G. Ward, 426 

J. H. Penruddock 

P. Methuen 
. tv alter l^ong 
lion. S. Herbert 

J. Benett- 

tv. B. Baring, 175 . . 

P. St. John Mildmaj. 122 

J. B. East, 22.') 

J. Ramsbottom, 353 . • 

Major-Gen. Sir John Elley, 229 

Sir John K. De Beauvoir, 238 
Thoruley, 776 . . • 

— Feredy, G.'iG 

C. P. tiUiers, 77C 

John Nicholson, 374 

Lord C. S. Churt-hill 

T. 11. Cookes, 2192 

Horace St. Paul, 2145 

Edward Holland, 2254 
Hon.H.B. Lygon, 2021 

— Pakington, 1776 

II. J. Winiiington, 1933 

G. K. Robinson, Hi22 . • 

Colonel Davies, 1 139 

Josej)h Bailey, 1149 

Hon. R J. Smith, 289 ^ 

D’ Israeli, jun., 126 

Rt. Hon Charles Grey, 147 
— Baring, 771 , • . 

Lieut.- Col. Hon. G. Anson, 6C9 

W Praed, 767 . 

C. K. Rumbold, 663 

R. Betbell 

P. B. Tlioinpson 

Viscount Morpeth 

Sir G. Strickland 

Hon. W. Duucombe, 4656 

— Walker, 3841 

E. S. Cayley, 4400 

J. H. Lowther, 1494 . , 

C. F. Barkeley, 914 

Hon. J. C. Dundas, 1301 


SCOTLAND. 


Placet. 

Aberdeen (County) 
Aberdeen • 

Andrews, St. 

Argyle (County) 

Ayr (County) 

Ayr, &c. 

Banff (County) 

Bute (Coimty) 

Berwick (Ck)unty) 
Caithness (County) 
Clackmannan and Kinross 
Dumbarton (County) 
Dt^fcie8,8cc. . 
DwkttieH (Countv) 

Du^ee . . 

E^^urgh (County) 

" ‘ urgh . 


hd Nurn « 


Old Blembers. 

lion. Captain >V. Gordon • 

Alex. Buuncriuan 
Andrew Johnstone, Jun. 

J. H. Cullender , • 

K. A. Oswald • . • 

Lord P. J. H. C. Stewart 
Captain G. Ferguson • 

Sir William Rue . • • 

Sir H. P. H. Campbell , 

G. Sinclair, Jun. . • • 

Admiral Adam • • • 

J. Hoiie Johnstone 
General Sbanie • 

J. J. Hope Jonoatone • 

Sir H. Parnell • • • 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. H. Dalrymple 
Sir John Campbell » « 

J. Abercrombie - » • 

aoD.F W Grant 


New MemlicrB. 
Hon. Captain W. Gordon 
Alex. Baunermani 938 • 
Andrew Johnstone, Jun. 

F. Campbell 

R. A. Oswald 

Lord P. J. Stewart, 159 

Captain G. Ferguson 

Sir William Rae 

Sir H. P. 11. Campbell, 507 

George Sinclair, Jun. 

Admiral Adam, 447 • 

Alex. Denniston, 439 • 

General Sharpe, 422 • 

J. J. Hope Johnstone 

Sir II. Parnell 

Sir George Clerk, 5G5 . 

Sir John Campbell, 2963 
J. Abercrombie, 2858 
Hon. F. W* Grant • 


l/ngucccssful Candidates. 
Captain Sir A. Farquhar, 372 


Alex. Johnstone, 106 


Sir J. Blake, 324 

R. Bruce, 283 
A. Smollett, 399 
D. Hannay, 370 


Gibson Craig, 534 
Lord Ramsay, 1726 
— Learroontb, 1598 





camAmms n&wspaivii. ms 


PUeti. 

Elffia, ftc. • 

Falkirk « • 

Fife (County) 

Forfar (County) . 
Glasgow 

Greenock . 
Haddington (County) 
Haddington 
Inverness (County) 
Inverness, &c. * • 
''‘Kilmarnocki &c. 


^ Old HemlMrf. 
Colonel A. Leith Hay < 
W. D. Gillon 
Captain J. Wemyst 
Hon. p. G. Hallyburton 
James *£wing 
James Oswiud • 
Robert Wallace 
James Balfour 
Hubert Stewart • 
Right Hon. C. Grant 
L. C. Bruce 
Captain J. Dunlop 


New Membffs* 

Colonel A. Leith Hoy, 148 • 

W. D. Gillon 

Captain J. Weteyif, lOSl • 

rion. D. G. Hallyburton, 347 • 

James Oswald, 3832 « • 

Colin Dunlop, 3267 

Robert Wallace 

R. Ferguson, 299 * - . • 

Robert Stewaif 

Right Hon. C. Grant 

C. L. C. Bruce . . • 

Dr Bowriug, 520 . • 


Kincardine (County) 

Kirkaldy, &c. 

Kirkcudbright (County) 

Lanark ((bounty) , 
l.eith, &c. . 

Linlithgow (County) 

Mont rose, &c. 
f Orkney and Shetland (County) 
Paisley 

Peebles (County) , 

IVrth (County) 

P^rlh . 

Renfrew (Count}) 


Hon^U. Arbutbnot 
R. Ferguson • 
R. C. Fergusson • 
John Maxwell, Jun., 
J. A. Murray 
Sir Alex. Hope 
11. Ross . 

(r. Traill 

Sir 1). K. Suudford 
Sir J. Hay . 

Sir George Murray 
L. Oliiihunt 
Sir M. S. Stewart 


Hon. H. Arbuthnot 
John Fergus 
R. C. Fergusson 
John maxwell, Jun. 405 
J. A. Hurray • 

Hon. Captain James Hope 
P. Chalmers 
G. TruiU 

Captain A. G. ijpej^ • 
Sir J. Hay 

Hon. Fox Maiile, 1453 » 
L. Oiiphant 

Sir M. S. Stewart, 528 • 


+Ross and Cromarty 
Roxburgh (County) 
Stirling (f'oimty) . 
Stirling, &c. 

Selkirk ((bounty) . 
Sutheilaiul (County) 
Wick, Ac. . 

Wigton (County) 


J. A. S. Mackensie 
Hon. G. Elliot 
Vice-Admiral Hon. C 
Lord Dalmcny 
Robert Pi ingle 
Roderick Macleod 
J ames Loch 
Sir A. Agnew 


Fleming 


J. A. S. Mackenzie 
Lord John Scott, 757 . 

W. Forbes . , • 

Lord D.ilineny 
Alex. Pringle, 206 • 

Roderick Macleod , 
James Loch 

Sir A. Agnew, 340 • 


Wigton, Ac. 


E. Stewart 


J. M'Taggart, 224 


Unsuccessful Caoilidatet. 

Bcodie, 82 

Colon# Lindsey, 584 
Hod. S. WortW, 278 
James Ewifig, ^97 


K. T. Hope, 286 

— Macleod 
Edward Ellice, Jun. 
Captain Dunlop, 273 

— Dowuie, 123 


A. M. Lo’ckhart, 323 


Thomas Balfour 
Hon. Captain Ross 

Sir George Murray, 1371 

— Houston, 460 

— Dixon, 230 

Thomas Mackenzie 
Hon. G. Elliot, GSl 
Vice-Admiral Hon. C. Fleming 
J. Crawford • 

Robert Pringle, 175 


— Blair, 229 
John Douglas, 53 
John Douglas, 82 


Places. 

Antrim (County) 

Armagh (County) 

Armagh • , 

Athloiie • • 

Bandonbridge 
Belfast 

Carlow (County) . 
Carlow 

Cairickfergus . 

C'ashel 

Cavan ((’omity) . 

Claro (County) 

Clonmel 
C’oleraine , 

Cork (County) 

Cork • ■ 

Donegal (County) 

Down (County) . 

Downpatrick 
Drogheda • • 

Dublin (County ) 

Dublin (City) 

Dublin (University) 

Dunkald • • 

Dungannon • 

Dungarvon 
Ennis • 
Enniskillen • • 

Fermanagh • • 

Galway • • 


Old Members. 
, Earl of Belfast 

Hon. J. B. R. O'Neil 

• Lord Achesou 
William Verner . 

• Leonard Dobbin • 

. J. Talbot, jun. 

. IIoi). \y. S. Bernard 
. Lord A. Chichesler 
James K. 'J'eniicnt 
, W. Blurkney 

T. V^ allace . • 

. N. A. Vigora 

• J. Rue , 

, H. Maxwell 

J. Young 

. Major M’Namara 
Cornelius O'Brieu 
. ]). Roiiuyne 

. Alderman Copeland 
. Fergus O' Connor . 

G. S. Barry 
. D. Callaghan • 

Dr. Baldwin 
, Sir £. Hayes 

K. M. Conully • 

. Lord A. Hill 

Lord Castlereagh . 

. J, W. Maxwell . 

. A.C. (PDwj^er . 

• C. Fitzsimon 

G. Evans . • 

• D. O’CoDnell 
£. S. Ruthvea 

• T. Lefroy . 

F. Shaw . 

. W. O’Reilly 

• Hod. J.J. &nox . 

. Elion. Jacob 

• F. Macnamora 

• Hou. A. H. Cole • 

• Viscount Cole • 

Gen. M. Archdale 

. A. H. Lynch 

M. J. Blake 


IRELAND. 

New Members. 

• Earl of Belfast 

. Hon.X. B.R. 0*Neil 
, Lord Acheson 
. William Verner 
. Leonard Dobbin, 106 • 

• Captain Mathew, 89 

• J.D. Jackson . # 

, James K. Teunent, 773 • 

. John M Cance, r 19 

, Colonel Bnien, .^>88 • 

. T. Kavanagh, 587 • 

. F. Bruen, 158 • • 

Peter Kirk 

. Ml. Serjeant Perrin, 114 
. H. Maxwell 
, J. Young 

. Major M'Namara, 686 . 

, Cornelius O'Brien, 686 
. D. Ron ay lie, 262 . 

, Alderman Copeland, 85 . 

. Fergus O'Connor, 1630 . 

• G. S. Barry, 1613 

• Lieut.-Cul. Chatterton, 1643 

• Joseph Leycester, 1658 • 

. Sir K. Hayes 

. E. M. Conolly 
. Lord A. Hill 

• Lord Castlereagh 

• D. Kerr 

. A. C. O’Dwyer 

• C. Fitzsimon, 733 • 

• G. Evans, 694 

. D. O. Connell, 2678 
. £. S. Ruthven, 2630 . 

. T. Lefroy 
. F.Shaw 
. S. Crawford 
. Ucii. J. J. Knox 
. Mr. Seneaot O’Loughlin 
. Hewitt Bridgman, 100 • 

• Hod. A. H. Coin 
. Viscount Cole 

• Gen. M. Archdala 
. A. H. Lynch 

. M.J.Blalm 


Unsuccmful Caadidates. 


, B. W. Jackson, 159 
, James Talbot, 77 
, J. K. Barry 
. Lord A. Chichester, 7 1 3 

, M. O’Connell, 554 
. — Cahill, 5.-)3 

, N. A. V'igors, 134 

. Matthew Pennefather, 57 


• Lucius O'Brien 

. — Bagwell, 252 

. H. Hicfiardson, H4 
. Lord Bernard, 984 
. Richard Lougtield, 1027 
. D. Callaghan, 16U3 
. Dr. Baldwin, 1580 


« James Hans Hamilton, 686 

* G. A. Hamilton, 2461 
. J. B. West, 2457 


. Michoal Fhiueaoo, 94 


♦ Election understood to be vitiated by anjoform^tlt. _ 
f These two places not deejidixL ; it is supposed that the eld i[i| be letm^ 
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TO THE JN£]prSFAi;^R. FeBRWj^i^, 


Flacen. 

Gnlway (County) • 

Kerry (Connty) • % 

Kildare (County) . • 

Kilkenny (County) • 

Kilkenny . • 

Kin^;*h (^County) , 

Kinsnle 

Leiruiii (County) 
Limerick (Coiinfy) 
Limerick • • « 

LiUnirne 

London clerry (County) . 

Londondeny . • 

Longford (County) . 

Louth (Count}) . 

Miillow 

Mayo (Count;, ) . 

Menth . . . 

Monaylian (County) 

Newry . . 

New K.iss . • 

Portailingfoii 
Queen’h (C<iunty) 

Kosenmmon (('lounty) • 

Sligo (County) 

Sligo .... 
Tjpperary (('ounty) 

Tralee 

Tyrone (County) . 

■\Vateifurd (Cminty) « 

Wateiforl . 

Westircath (County) . 

Wexford (County) • 

ACexford . 

Wicklow (Culinty) • 

Youghal • . • 


. Old Mcpiben. ‘ 

• J. Daly . • • 

T. B. Martin • • 

• Hon. F. Mnllins ^ . 

Morgan O^Conrudl • 

• E. Authven • • 

H. M. O’Ferrall . 

• Hon. P. Butler • 
W.F.Fiuu . 

. B. Sullivan •• • 

. Lord Oxmantown . 

N. Fitzsimon 

. Colonel Stawell . . 

• Viscount Clements 
S. White . 

. Hon. R. H. Fitzgibbon . 

Lieut .-Col. Hon. S. O’Grad 

• W. Roche . . . • 

D. Roclui . • t 

. Captain H. Mcynell • 

. Sir B. Bateson » 

■ Captain T. Jones . 

• Sir. R. A. Ferguson 

. Viscount Foibes 

A. Lefroy, jun. . • 

. K. M. Bellew 

. C. n. 0. Jephson . 

. J. Browne . 

1). Browne . 

• Henry Grattan 
Morgan O'Connell 

. Si ije.uit L. PeiTin 

Edward Lucas • 

. Loul A. IM. C. Hill 

« Jolin H. Talbot • • 

. T. Gladstone • 

. Sir C\ Coote • 

P. T.alor . 

• O'Conor Dou . , 

F. French . 

Lieut.-Col. A. Perceval . 

E. d. Cooper 

. .Y. Maitin . . • 

. lion. t'. O’Callaghan I 

B. L.Slu-il . 

. JMauuce O’C'oiinoll 

, Hon. II. T. L. Coiry 

Sir H. Stewart 
. Sjr H. Keane. • 

J. JM. Galway . • 

, W. ( hrislinas 

H. W. Barron . • 

, Sir K. Nagle • • 

M. L. Chapman 
. C.Waddy . 

H. Lambert 
. C. A. Walker 

. Ho Wat d ... 

.1. Grattan . • 

• J. O’Connell • • 


New Memberi. 

T. B. Marlin 

J. J. Bodkin 

Hon. F. Mullins, 542 • 

Morgan J. O'Connell, 757 

K. Kiithven, 389 . 

R. M. O’Ferrall, 446 
Hpii. P. Butler 

W. F. Finn 

U. Sullivan 
N. Fitzsimou 

Hon. Col. J. C. Wesienra 
Colonel Thomas, 77 
Viscount Clements 

S. White 

Hon. R. 11. Fitzgibbon ‘ 
William Smith O'Brien 
W. Roche 
1). Roche 

Captain II. Meynell 
Sir R. Bateson 
Captain T. Jones 
Sir R. A Ferguson 
Viscount Forbes, .'i.'ifi • 
A. Lefroy, jun., 344 
R. M. fte'lb w, d.-SG 
Sir P. Bellew, 497 

C. I). O. Jejihs >11 
1). Biowne, ti23 

Sir William Biabuzon, 828 
Henry (i rattan 
Morgan O’Connell 
Edwnid Lucas. 340 
Hon. IT. R. Wesienra, 321 

D. Caullield Braily, 402 . 

John II. T.ill'ot . • 

Colonel J). Darner 

Sir C. Coote, 787 
^ITon. Thomas Vesey, GOo 
O'Cauior Don, 955 
F. Fienchj 08,5 
Lieut.- Cob A. ]\*rcev.il 
K. J. Cooper 
J. Maitui 
R. L. Shell 
Otw.iy Cave 
Maurice O'Connell, 8.5 
lion. 11. T. L. Corry 
Lord llaniiltuii 
Su R, JMusgiave 
Patrick Power 
II. W. Barron. 523 
Thomas W}se, 541 
Sir R. Nagle 
M. L. Ch.ipiiian 
John .Maher. 1222 
J.iiiies Power, 1210 
C. A Walker 
R. Howard 
J. Grattan 

J. O’Connell, 137 • 


U nsucceitful Candidates. 


. Rt.-Hon. Maiiriee Fitzgerald, 37^ 

• Thomas Ponsonby, 62 

• Hon. Frederick l^nsouby, 333 


Thomas Dixon, 72 


. L. White, 343 
. n. White, 56 
. Hon. S. Foster, 265 


J. ‘lirowii, 130 

— Ponsonby 

lion. Randall Plunkett 
Gustaviis Lambert 

— Mudson, 60 

— Leslie, 2 

Sir T. Staples, 374 
C. Tuttenbam 

P. Lalor, 67 1 

— ( 'assulj , 6o I 
T. ,I . Haitou, 523 

— Brown, 40 


Sii F.dwaid Denny, 81 
• Lo:d Alexander 


. 5V. Christmas, 41 1 


. A. Chfle, 704 

P. W. Redinuud, 082 


. Thomas Smith, 130 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR .lANUARY, 1835. 


CxREAT BRITAIN. 

The expected proclamation for the dissolution of Parlia- 
inenl ajipearod at last on the evening of Tuesday the SGth 
of December, having been agreed upon at a council held at 
Brighton the preceding. Tlie writs are made return- 

able on Thursday the lOth of February, on which day ac- 
cordingly the two houses will meet, and the Commons will 
proceed to the election of their Speaker. 

Tito elections for the new Parliament have been going on 
throughout the month, the first, that for Southwark, having 
taken place on Monday the 5th ; and we have given in 
another place u Table of the results, in so far as they have 
bcc*n ascertained up to the time of our going to press. 
With a very few exceptions, all the members for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, have now been returned. 

In this seqpnd general election that has taken place since 
the passing of the Reform Act, the beneficial effect of the 
excellent regulations established by that measure for taking 
the poll ha^ e been as strikingly shown as on the former 


occasion. Although the passions of the opix)sing parties 
have been greatly excited, and the contests have been un- 
usually numerous a.s well us severe, there has been very 
little rioting, and none of a bcrious description. Of course, 
even where the disposition to di^turbanco has been most 
strongly manifested, the inconvenience or apprehension has 
only lasted for a couple of days. 

A remarkable feature of the elections has been the close- 
ness of the contests in a great number of instances. There 
have not, we believe, been any double returns, but in several 
cases, a member has been brought in by a majority of less 
than half a dozen votes over his opponent, ojid in a great 
many more the contending candidates have kept so near to 
each other throughout the polling, as to make the result a 
matter of doubt almost to its close. The majority in com- 
paratively few places has been what could be called an 
overwhelming one. 

It appears that the ministerial candidates have thrown 
out their opponents in counties and boroughs which for- 





merly returned Whig or Radical members, to the extent of 
about a hundred seaU. The time that will turn oofjictare 
into certainty is now so near at hand tbit there ie no great 
temptation to indulge in prophecy at to bow flur this aeces- 
81 jn of strength will go to answer the necessities of the new 
cabinet. It appears, at all events, to bo the amount ef what 
they have gained by tho dissolution. Members of the ad- 
ministration have been defeated in various places. 

We have to correct one or two misstatements in tho list 
of new appointments which was given in our last Retrospect, 
partly upon the authority of the newspapers. The office pf 
Lord Steward of the Household has, it appears, been given, 
not to Lord Roden, but to the Earl of Wilton, the second 
son of the Marquis of Westminstlr. It is asserted, how- 
ever, by the Irish Orange press, that tho appointment was 
ofler«J, in the first iiistanre, to Lord Roden, and declined 
by him. On the contrary, the London ministerial news- 
papers deny that any such offer was ever made. Mr. Black- 
biini(‘, also, wlio was Attorney- General for Ireland under 
the lute administration, has again accepted that office ; and 
Mr. Serjeant Peiincfather takes that of Solicitor-General. 
Some additional appointments to subordinate places both 
in the household and in the public offices, have likewise 
been announced. Among these arc, Lord Ernest Biuco 
and the Earl of Morton as Lords of the Bedcliamber, and 
Mr. William Gregson as Under Secretary of Slate in the 
Home department. It is also understood that Lord Hcyte.s- 
bur\ (formerly Sir Willium A'Courl) goes out as Governor- 
Genera] to India. Four now peers have been created, one 
of whom IS Sir James Scarlett, Chief iiaron of the (\>nrt of 
Exchequer, mm Loid Ahiiigor; and another, Sir Philip 
Sydney, one of the soils in-law of his Majesty, now Baron 
He Lisle and Dudley. 


FRANCE. 

0\ Tiiesda}, the 3()lh of December last, M. Huniann, 
the Minister of Finance, presented the Budget for 1830. 
The lu't roNenue was estiiTiat<(l at a sum about equal to 
3'J,8 (,(),()Iiu/. sterling : the expenditure at about 40.080,000/. 
— thus leiiMng a delicit of *Js(),000/. 

On tlie Ibllow'ing day a Aery animated debate in the 
Cliamher of Deputies rose out of the demand made by 
goAernment of a grant for tho building of a new' Hall of 
Justice, adjoining the (’hamher of Peert., The opposition 
took occasion not only to press the projiriety of a general 
amnesty for all the political offeiulei s now* under judgment, 
or in pri'^on, but to make a \ loleiit and direct attack on 
.s('\eial of the ministers and their friends, for their former 
ehuracler and political conduct, Avhicli had tended (they said) 
to produce the very sins and errors of soercl societies and 
leiiiiblicanism, Avhich they' AAere hoav, as men in power, 
aiiMous to punish in others Avho had only been their conAcrts 
or dupes. M. Odillon Barrot, the republican deputy, and 
M. Delamarline, the poet and Cailist, made long speeches 
in this sense. The debate Ava.s resumed tho next day (the 
3 1 St of Dec.) with increased animation. M. Hennequin, 
the advocate, pleaded at great length, and w'ith some 
A iolence for an amnesty ; hut the speech which made the 
greatest nnpression— a speech Avhich our Parisian friends 
declare Avas “ annihiUiting,” “ immortal, ’ “ superb *’ — 
Avas delivered by M. BerrycK another deputy of the legal 
profession, and a Carlist. Without mentioning names, he 
implied that M. Bartbe, the ex-minister of justice, and now 
a peer of France, had been a violent Carbonaro under 
Louis XVII 1. and Charles X., as hud several other peers 
who were now to sit in judgment on Carbonari and the like ; 
and that Messrs. Guizot, Thiers, Royer-Collard, Etienne, 
Mignet, and others, who were literacy men before they 
became ministers or dependents bn ministers, had by their 
books and lectures indoctrinated the men they now wish to 
condemn to death, in revolution and republicanism. M. 
Thiers, the Minister of the Interior, and M. Guizot, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, defended the conduct of their 
colleagues with great talent, and tried to reconcile what 
they wrote in books years ago, with what they practise and 
recommend now. The debate was adjourned to the 2nd of 
January, when it took more and more an authorly turn, 
becoming, therefore, as a matter of course, more violent 
than over. Some members of the opposition actually set to 
work in the Chamber, as if they were reviewing books in 
their own room for a literary journal. A certain M. Cha- 


ramonde, who Is described by the newspaners as being 
“ a member as well as man,” took M. Thiers's 

and M. Guizot’s books out of his po^et, and began .to read 
them to the house, aslting the respe^ive authors what they 
could now say to sueh and such parages. On his persisting 
in this course, he waS interrupted by roars of laughter, 
hisses, and groans, mixed now and then with shouts of 
applause. The uproar was so great that the president rang 
his bell for sHenoe, which he did not obtain for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. 

At the end of this prolonged debate the ministers had a 
majority— but a very small one ; two hundred and nine 
voting for, and one hundred and eighty-one against them. 
The trials of the political offenders will therefore be con- 
tinued. 

Ob Wednesday, the 7th of January^ the message of the 
President of the United States reached Paris, and by its 
firm and hostile toric towards France, tlirewthe government 
and the public mind into great excitement and wrath. We 
had to mention in our tnonlhly retrospect, ns far back as 
May, 1834, llyit the Chamber of Deputies annulled a formal 
express treaty, concluded, in 1831. by the Duke de Broglie 
and General Sehastiani Avith the United States ; by Avhich 
treaty France Avas to pay a sum (mutually agreed upon, to 
he twcnty-fi\c millions of francs) as an iiifleiunit) for the 
injuries inflicted by the French, during the last Avar, upon 
American ships and commerce. Tlie Duke de Broglie, 
who Avas then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and General 
Sehastiani resigned, when they foinid^^tii.nt they Avero 
outvoted on this delicate question, and could not, with all 
their representatioqs, obtain the ratification of a treaty to 
Avhich they had set their signatures in good faith and con- 
fidence. 

The Americans were naturally irritated at this unex- 
pected and cijuivocating delay of the settlement of claims 
Avhieh, when the treaty was signed in 1831, had been out- 
standing for some twenty years: and, on the recent a «- 
sembhng of (’ongress, President Jackson, in his energetic 
manner, alluded to the necessity of a indicating the national 
honour, and coTnt>ellmg payment from France hy force ot 
arms. It was this clause of hi*^ message that irritated tho 
national susceptibilities of the French, aaIio at first ^eemed 
determined to carry matters with a high hand imd an uncom- 
promising spirit. in the Chamber of l)epiitie.s, M. flumann, 
lhe*Minister of Finance, spoke of the pi-ohahilit} of the 
eountr} 's being forthAAiih engaged in a innriiiine \\nr: and 
a da\ or two after, M. Thiers, the Minister of tlie Interior, 
insisted on the necesbity of meeting th(‘ threatening lan- 
guage of the President of the United States, by the recall of 
the French ambassador at Washington. After a long and 
noisy debate this motion Avas carried : in consequence of 
^’hich the following official article ajipcarcd in the Moiuteur 
on the 14th of January : — 

“ The king has recalled M. Serruricr, his minister at 
Washington. The Minister of Foreign Affairs has com- 
municated this resolution to the Minister of the United 
States at Paris; at the same tunc informing him tliat the 
passports of which, in consequence of this comrauiiiealion, 
he may stand in need, arc at his disposition. 

“ In execution of the engagements entered into by 
France, the project of law relative to the American claim 
will he presented to-morrow’ to llio Chamber of Deputies, 
A clause will be added destined to guarantee cAeritually 
those French interests Avbich may be compromised.” 

On this Mr. Livingstone, the United States’ Minister* 
immediately demanded his passjiorts, and got ready for a 
journey to London. Such proceedings as these have gene- 
rally been considered os equivalent to a declaration oi war. 
It appears, however, that tho French government speedily 
relented, and intimated to Mr. Livingstone that he was not 
bound to go away, and might do good to both the disputant 
parties by staying. A correspondence followed with Admiral 
de Rigny, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and for tho 
present the American enA’oy remains at Paris. On tho 1 Mh 
of January, tho day after the announcements in the Mo- 
niteur, M. Humann went down to tho Deputies, and* in tho 
name of the government, re-submitted to their ooinsid^ 
ation and approval tho treaty with America of July 4, 1831, 
which they rejected last year. After some talk ahout the 
dignity of France, and an attempt to have the President's 
Messa^ considered in the light of aft expressioif of per- 
sonal feeling, and notaa’the legaliied toice of the Americne 
government, he said that the trehty muit stand— tlief Ja- 
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e ngii c m a ri t Inmttf been enteMd into wsth the United^ 
StMit fhc honour of Fnmoe tequiced tinct it shoisld he 
fiUUed. 

will Dot gpecidate on f^aMe ^otes of the 
Ctomber of Depatiet, or on what will be the windino up of 
this very long story. Some members insist that Uie in- 
demnity of twenty-fire millions is too much, whilst others 
go so far as to say France does not owe a sous to America. 
The men holding these opinions do not belong to any one 
particular party, there being ministerialists, ultra-royalists, 
and ultra-liberals among them. 


SPAIN. 

The victories obtainod in the north uy the arms of the 
Queen's troops on the 12th of December, were publicly 
announced at Madrid. It is said that the nows was re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic joy by the mass of the 
population, and that the marked Carlists, fearing some sud- 
den ebullition on the part of the people, Ipd themselves, or 
shut themselves up in their houses. Profiting by this state 
of feeling the constitutionalists caused the Act of Cortes, 
by which Don Carlos and his heirs arc for over excluded 
firam the Spanish throne, to be read aloud in all public 
places. The said battles turn out to have been less im- 
portant than they were described, but they have had the 
good eflect of encouraging the liberal party. 

A Carlist ccrj^niracy, headed by some priests, has been 
discovered at Madrid. On being arrested, one of these 
priests lost courage and betrayed all j^iis accomplices and 
their plans, making the most ample disclosures. In spite 
of these secret plots of the clergy, which betray the weak- 
ness and despair of the Carlist faction, the country (except 
in its northern corner) seems to remain quiet and well 
satisfied with the constitutional regimd. The ministry was 
lelt , n — of the Civil List, which 

,.Ail therefore bo slightly reduced. 

A motion was made by Government to supprcha order 
of Jesuits which was restored by the late king. It 
represented that there were 250 fathers of that or<h»r who 
possessed 700,000,000 of reals (de Vcllon) in property, 
benefices, &c. 

A law was also proposed to allow and facilitate the secu- 
larization, or return to the common affairs and righfii of 
society, of the monks of all orders who may he disposed to 
quit the cloisters. 

Hurried adxTinces and rapid retreats — sorties— seizing of 
convoys, and skirmishes among the mountains, continue just 
as usual in the Basque provinces, in spite of the seven! y of the 
weather, hut without any decisive result to either side. It 
appears that both Carlists and Cliristinos, acting u]) to thoi 
letter of their ferocious proclamations, shoot all the prisoners 
they take, and that the neat and thickly-spread villages, 
farm-houses, and cottages, that rendered Biscay in particu- 
lar the most prosperous looking part of Spain, are falling 
a prey to tlic flanies and the violence of the soldiery. Zii- 
malacarrcguy has announced successes obtained by him 
and his partisans on the 2nd and 3d of January, which ap- 
pear to have been very insignificant. This Spanish Mon- 
trose, however, was well nigh being lost to, the cause, being 
wounded and having a horse killed under him. Jealous 
and violent divisions have broke out among llie (Jarlist 
chiefs, who cannot conti-ol their temper even in the presence 
of their absolute king. Zumalacarreguy, who has done so 
much in this war of posts and skirmishes, is unwilling that 
anybody else shall do anything. 

It is shid that Mina, wliese bad health prevents an active 

S osecution of the war, is to be recalled, and succeeded by 
snoral Llauder. It should be noted, however, that Mina's 
ultra-liberal, and almost republioan polities, render him an 
olneot of suspicion and dread to several members of the 
cabinet that have employed him. 

Intelligence has just arrived of a military insurrection at 
Madrid. On the 17tth of January a regiment of infantry, 
almost without any of its officers, rose against tlie established 
government, . seised upon a strong ^st the war-cry 
these insurgents was not fbr Don Carlos, but for the 
jsng Queen and liberty— their ostensible object being the 
titution of the Cortes of 1812 for that now assembled, 
illision ensued, in W^oh Oanterac, one of the Queen's 
dn-^nerals, and about half-aHloaen men on either side, 
killed. The next day tranquillity was restored, and 


the tronblesdme regiment (with toe much lenteney) waa 
marc^ off to the seat of war in the noi4t* 


PORTUGAL. 

On the 18th of December, the young queen ^^Donna 
Maria went in state to the Cortes to prorogue .iheistiatrat 
ordinary sitting for the Christmas holidays. In her< speech 
from the throne, she alluded to the happy adjustment and 
conclusion of her marriage with the Duke of Leuebtenberg. 
After mentioning the foreign relations of Portugal wWoh 
remain in statu quo, the great Northern Powers still with- 
holding their resignnticn, she said, that the interior of the 
kingdom was vei'^ing towards tranquillity. The next 
clause of the speech conveyed something like a mild re- 
proach to the members for their having lost so much time 
in idle, theoretic discussion, instead of attending to the real 
business of the state. Our new'spaper correspondents say 
that she read the s])cech without any h^itation, and with a 
graceful, dignified case, and a self confidence, “ not to bo 
expected from her >oavs,’ had she not been horn to the 
throne, and educated in re^al habits." She was received 
with great enthusiasm. 

On the 2nd of January, she re-opened the Cortes in per- 
son, and delivered another specidi, which differed from the 
former in the following specific clauses : — 

1. That immediate attention be paid to tlie now financial 
budget about to be presented to them, and to all tlu>so 
means by which revenue maybe increased, and expciiditu*e 
diminished. 

2. That the Cortes fix, as soon as may he, the number of 
the ei\il and naval forces of the country. 

3. That they pass the law settling the responsibility of 
Yiiinisters, and all other public servants. 

This time she went to tlie Chambers surrounded by a very 
strong military escort, and large detachments of troops 
patrolled the streets of I..ishon, while she was there, or going 
and coming. A pistol shot hud been heard in the trout of 
the palace a few nights before, and it was said she had 
been j., nriven to believe, that an assassin had aimed at her 
life. 

The Duke of ^ l^euchtenberg, on his way to Lisbon, arrived 
at London on the » N.ith of January. As ho embarked 
at Falmouth in a steam'',, racket on the 19th, he probably 
reached Ifortugal by the 2 jtb. -v 

The jewels and plate, valued at ul):7>x,,t 90,000/., belonging 
to the Inlantii Donna Maria d'Assunciao,' . who 'h(.‘d last 
year in Don Miguel's quarters at Sanlarem, have been di- 
vided between llie young (lucori, Don Ifodro s widow (repre- 
senting her daughter, the Infanta Donna Isabel Maria) and 
the Infanta Donna Anna, who is married to the Marquis ol 
Loulr. According to Jfon Miguel, his sister, the deceased 
Infanta, left the wliole of the property to him, hut it is held 
that he, as a usurper and traitor, cannot inherit. It W’aa 
onec thought that the value of the plate and jew'els would 
he declared the property of the state and employed towards 
paying the indemnities. 

A few notorious Migiielites have fallen ^ictinls to popular 
fury in the sU’eots of Lisbon, since we last wrote, but these 
occurrences seem to excite scan^ely any sensation. 

A decree, the most illiberal pnd absurd that can well hd 
conceived, has just been issued. It prohibits every foreigner, 
whether Engli.sli or French, or ol' whatsoever nation, from 
opening a retail shop of any kind, in any part of Portugal I 
Were it only for ttie sake of the good example they would 
afford, the government ought expressly to encourage the 
settling of such foreign dealers, for in no part of Europe are 
the shop-keepers so stupidly ignorant, cureless, indolent, 
and insolent, as at, Lisbqp. This class, which must bo 
everywhere important from its numbers, and which is so 
respectable and even enlightened in England, is a very fair 
criterion by which to judge of a nation. 


UNITED STATES. " ^ 

The President's Message on the opening of the present 
Session of Congress, to which we have matle allusion under 
the head of Franco, is in our apprehension a straightforward, 
manly, and statesmanlike document. We say statesman- 
like, Wause we consider it to be ^tty well understood 
now-a-days, that juggling, and sul^ifiige, and crooked 
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itmncDttfHng^ da libt constitute a |^at politician, and thti; he 
is the best statesni^ ivho |(oas ^ direct means to jnrt ends. 
Nobody acquainted with the 4ubje(ft can for a moment doubt 
the justice of the United States' claims on France and 
wheii, Naples, and Spain, and other countries have paid, or 
are in the course of paying,* for seizures of American ships 
and property, effecteu by the French during their conquest 
and. ulidrpation of the government of those respective 
countries, it does seem particularly hanl that France, be* 
cause ihe has a consciousness of power, which those mino^ 
kingdoms have not, should pretend to refuse or delay com* 
pematfon for measures of spoliation that have been brought 
Dome to the door of her own de facto and, at the time, flr^y 
established government. • 

The French have not had to pay for the American ships 
and goods they soizod or burnt, or detained in Spain and 
Italy, because by the laws of nations those countries them- 
selves remained responsible for whatsoever deeds were done 
in them under a de facto government. But if they are not 
bound to make compensation for the mischief they did the 
Americans, as Spanianls or Italians, or acting in the name 
of a reigning {French) king of Spain, or a reigning {French) 
king of Naples, most assuredly they are held to pay for 
what they did as Frenchmen, acting under the French flag, 
and in the name of the Emperor of Fiance. They have 
been separated from the countries in which they held a 
temporary dominion, and exonoi*tttcd for all they committed 
during tliat dominion ; but they cannot separate them- 
selves Irom France. There, at least, they must stand and 


The injuries for which’this compensation is demanded were 
inflicted under the government of Buonaparte, and chiefly 
during liis obstinate eflbrts to enforce (for the rum oi Brifjsh 
commerce) the Berlin and Milan d(!crecs, and tlie so-called* 
continental system. When he felt his strength declining,' 
even Buonaparte professed to regret his seizures pf Ame- 
rican vessels, &c., and to admit tliat he owed a eomi)onsa- 
tion, therefore, which might amount to fifteen, or oven 
twenty millions of francs. The Ainericuns, w ho have never 
ceased to press their claims Miice the restoration of the 
Bourbons, obtained a recognition of their justice both iVom 
J.ouis Will, and Charles X., and treated therefore with 
every one of the numerous French cabinets that rose and 
fell hetw’een the years 1815 and 18.30. In the latter year 
they had nearly come to a final settlement with the last 
government of Charles X. ; hut the re^olu^lo^ of . July broke 
out, Louis Philippe W'us raised to tlie throne, and after 
Availing a decent time, they had to recommence tlu- hu>i- 
ness, with what they considered a more sensible king and a 
more libcial Cabinet ; though, it must he remarked, the Pre- 
sident says in his message, that Charles X. and the Polignac 
admini}?tration were on the point of agreeing to terms quite 
as liberal as those obtained afterwards (upon jinper). 

At last, after having represented, remonstrated, and nego- 
tiated, for iiearl) a fiuarler of a century, the Americans ob- 
tained the treaty of the 4th of duly, 18.31. By that treaty, 
France engaged to paA twcnly-fi\’e millions of fiancs, in six 
annual instalments, the first instalment to be payable in 
February, 1833. But against thi.s debt the French set olV 
claims on the United States to the amount df one nidhon 
Ihx* hundred thousand francs ; Avhich, on their part, the 
Americans agreed to pay in the same manner in six annual I 
instalments. 

The month of February, 1 833, arrived and passed, as did 
many months after it, Avithout any payment being made by 
the French government,* or any inclination shown to dh- 
serA’e their agreement; nor Avas the treaty of 1831 ever 
produced in the Chambers until April, 1834, when it Avas 
annulled by the deputies, who positively refused payment. 

“But,’’ says President Jackscgi, “with the news of th^ 
refusal of the Chambers to make the appropriation wore 
oonA^eyed the regrets of the King, and a ueclaration that a 
national vessel should be forthwith sent out, with instruc- 
tions to the French minister to give the most ample explana- 
tions of the past, and the strongest assurances for the future. 
After a long passage, the promised despatch vessel arrived. 
The pledges given by the French minister, upon receipt of 
his instructions, were, that as soon after ftie election of the 
new members as the charter wonld permit, the Legislative 
Chambers of France should be called together, and the pro- 


* They dishonoured the American draft, which liiw made for 
February, 1833. ^ 


position'for an apiproprittihB .hrid before them ; that all the 
constitutional powers of Ilia King.snd his Oahinet should be 
exerted to accomplish the obiect, and that the result should 
be made known early enough in he eommunicated to Con- 
gress at the commencement of tlm present session. Relying 
upon these pledges, and not doubting that tho acknowledged 
justice of our claims, the promised exertion of the King and 
his Cabinet, and, above all, that sacied regard for the na^ 
tional faith and honour for which the French character has 
been so distinguished, would secure an early execution of 
the treaty in all its parts, I did not deem it necessary to call 
the attention of Congress to the subject at the last session.” 
The message then continues : “ I regret to say, that the 
pledges made through the minister of France have not been 
redeemed. The new Chambers met on the 31st of July 
last, and although the subject of fi^ifilling treaties wt» 
alluded to in the speech from the throne, no attempt wau 
made by the King or his Cabinet to procure an approprta- 
tion to carry it into execution." 

Having said, that after waiting nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury (as they^haye done) to get the treaty, it w^ould hu 
absurd and degrading in the Unitod States to wait a*hother 
quarter of a (century for the ob.serA'aiice of tlie treaty they 
have at last obtained, the President concludes this subject 
by assuming it is an impossibility that any branfli of the 
government ran acquiesce in the refusal of the French to 
execute tlie treaty, or think of renew mg pacific iiorrotiutions 
with tlic French Cabinet, and by recommending that a law 
he passed to authorize n*pnsals on French T;7'v>pcrty, in case 
provision for the paj raent of the twenty-fi\e millions be not 
made at Paris duripg the present session of the Cham- 
bers. 

The Avhole sum which has been so long in debate, and 
which has now pi*OAoked threats of war, is about one million 
sterling ; and as America recognises a debt due to France 
of one million five hundre<l thousand francs (or 60,000/.) the 
French are only called upon for the paunent of nine hun- 
dred and fort) thousand pounds sterling, with some interest, 
Avhich is fixed in the treaty. 

Another irritating circumstance connected with the 
treaty of 1831 is thi.s : America agreed on her part to lower 
her duties on Fren<di wines ; and France contracted m the 
same manner, to low’cr her duties on American long-staple 
cottons. As soon as the ratification of the treat) was ex- 
chartged at Washington (on the 2nd of Februar), 1832), 
America discharged her part of the ciigagemciii, ainl the 
French have contiinicd eAor since in the enjoyment of a 
valuable priA liege : but France lias not reduced her duties 
on American cottons, which are taxed just as they were 
before tlie treaty had an existence. 

We hope, and indeed bclieAc, that notwithstanding tlie 
anger Avhich now excites both parties the dispute Avill be 
settled Avithout any recourse to the logic of cannon-balls. 

On every other point the President’s message is most 
sutisfacton'. The negotiations with England touching the 
north-eastern Iniundary (piestion, though not coneUided, are 
conducted with mutual moderation and friendship. The 
best understanding exists with the governments of Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, Holland, Sweden, and Denmark. {Bel^ 
f^ium is 7iot mentioned, although tee were rerent/y git'cn to 
tmdersiand that a treaty of commerce had been agreed to 
betwecti that new htifidom and the United States ) Spain^ 
in spite of her internal difficulties, has ratified the conven- 
tion for the payment of Amcnean claims, and has finally 
resolved to recognise the independence of the Soutli Ame- 
rican States. On this last point the President says, “ I- 
have the great satisfaction of stating to you that iii preparing 
the way for the restoration of hasmony between those who 
haA'e sprung from the same ancestors, Avho are allied by' 
common interests, profess the same religion, and speak the 
same language, the United States have lieou actively in- 
stnimental. Our efforts to effect this good work will be 
persevered in while they are deemed useful to the pi eti e s , 
and our entire disinterestedness continues to be and 
understood. 

All the internal affairs of the republic are declared toilit 
in a most flattering condition. The ways and 
eluding a balance in hand for the present yoar, am ati^ at 
32,327,623 dollars ; whilst the current expbiiditure 
to only 25,591,390 dollars, which lelivm a suridus ^ 
6,736,280 dollars for tho^aue of the next^yaav. A portion 
of this, however, is to be applied to tlw extiiielioii of 
publie debt, which is to diaappedlr W the Ist of JS 
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But .ev«n' with such clmimfl (till will be a States' the FresUent ig aa hostile M ever 

balance in the Treasury to the vw/tOkVMS 440,000 del- to that mgtilS||Qon, depojapcihg it ai national acourffe, 
larg, and being evidently deteitoined to do away with its exist- 

• It is formally declar^ that no alteiation is intended in ence. ' ' 

the tari^of foreign duUes; and aa to the great, UnUed 


CHRONICLE OF OCCURRBNCESh 


Dec, 2T. Death of Charles Lamb^ Esq., at EdmondoD, in his 
61st year. 

39. Death of the Rev. T. R. Malthus, at Bath, after a few days’ 
Ubesi. 

di. On the night of the last day of the late year, Dr. Schiiltz, 
who bad been smtenced to five years* imprisonment in the castle 
of Badenhausen for p political ofi^oe, effiNsted his escape by 
sawing thruugli the iron bars of his meoa-wmdo^v. 

Jau. 3. An Irish gentlei^an, of tnu name of Foote (brother of 
the late priociiwl of the ^ell-kuown'firm in Dublin, Lundy F»)ote 
and Co., suun-manufuctnror^,) was murdered iu the must brutal 
manuei, iqatnedlately adjacent to his own limihe, and in the open 
day. 4bout a twelvemonth sigo he had bcoir waylaid and fired 
at, and was not quite recovered from the severe wounds he had 
then received, when he was again ntt.icked, and his brains literally 
beaten out with stones. He was in his 73d year. 11 is residence 
waa ut Bussbercon, on llui Kilkenny side of New Koks, in the 
county of IVioxford. Tto act is ascribed to a conspiracy against 
BJr. Footer couv^ted^witj^apd-letting. 

— Thi-ee oinil hagsj^myiug their coutonts abstracted^ were 
found ni Uw rivc^ at tlio b fBtfe of Fermoy. The bags were those 
which left Cork (hi the l9Rbfor Limerick, Cahir, und Dublin, 
vi/i Cashel uji. A notorious *n|^-roliber had been seen piowling 
in the tieighboucliood of Fermoy and llutheormack for some da\ s 
past. Tavo of the letlers have since been taken to UatbeormacK, 
and eniereil at the post office there. 

6. On this evening an nccitknt of a most distressing nature oc* 
ciirred at the public house in Drury Lane known by the sign of 
the ‘White Lion. Some men belonging to the hrewhoiise of 
Messrs. Klliott, at Pimlico, were about to deliver some hut Is of ale 
and jKirter ut Ihe house above mentioned, and had opened the trap 
for that purjiose, which n respectable -dressed young man, who was 
coming by at ihe time, not perceiving, fell head-loieiuust into tlie 
cellar beneath, uud was mortally hint. The i'roqueiicy of uuci- 
dents similar to the above ought to cause some menus to be de- 
vised to prevent their occurrenco, 

1 0. TJie editoi of the ‘ Trilmue ’ ncwspajier at Paris, w as ron- 
demmd liy the Conr d’Assisis to six moulhs’ iiuimsonment, jmd a 
fine of two tiKiasand francs, for puhlishiiig an article translated 
from a London eveiilirg paper, reflecting sev^'erely on Luujs 
Philippe. 

11. A fine young man, the son of tha proposer of Mr. Aiigcr- 
$teiii, one of the successful candidates for Greenwich, died in con- 
sequence, it IS said, of the rupture of a blood-vessel, owing to the 
excitement of the contest. He had been on the hustings during 
the previous day, in perfect health and spirits. 

— Tlio Duke of Leuchtenberg, husband of the Queen of Por- 
tugal, landed at Gravesend, acconqiaiiied by Lord Adi)lj)hu^ Fitz- 
clarence and Ciqitain Freemauth;, who attended him Irom Osteiid 
at the command of the King. Thtf Duke, who has assumed the title 
cf Prince Augustus of Portugal, proceeded to London with his 
suite, and has since Ibft thitf cdnhtry Ibr Portugal. 

— Sir William Taunton, one of the justices of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and Kecoi^r of Oxford, died on the evening of this 
day. His death was tuddeti and unexpected, arising from an 
^fl'iiRion of water oa the brain, proceeding "from disease of the 
lieart. lie was in his sixty- fourth year. The vacancy on the 
bench thus occasioned lias since been fillcdaip by the apjiaintment 
of Mr, Sergeant Coleridge. 

12. Tills b^ing tlie first day of term^ ihe ^judges and dignitaries 
of the law breakmstqd with the Lord Chancellor at Lincoln’s Xiui 
Hall, and afterwards accompanied him in procession to West- 
minster. When the judges had taken their seats in the difibrent 
courts, fourteen genti^en were called within the bar, having re- 
ceived the rank of King’s Counsel. 

The unhappy titlie Aflrny iu the cemnty of Cork, mentioned in 
the lost * Chronicle of Oocimeuces,’ has excited a good deal of 


attention during the month. An inquest has been held, and, after 
a protracted investieotiun, thirtesn of the iury agreed in a verdict 


Tams iiagiey aua two were tor matHiaugMUr^ niiu uignt ror 

juitlfiablt homicide, Tne Rev, Archdeacon RydeXi at whose in- 
gUnce the military were emplijyad to enforce the ^otlection of hU 
|Rhe, and Gaptaiiis Bagley and ColUs, have 'beeO admitted to batl, 
^ ^ach iu 100/., and two sureties in 50/. each. The counsel fur these 
Hvmcu have intimated an intention of bringing the Verdict of 



lime in the day when last seen ; and they were boHt fc wji t ^liijpi* 
ther weltering in their blood at Seven the next inomio^ in onw Of 
tho most freqifented parts of Alicant. Conmonder €ladftii|f0n 
adds, that such is the state of the police and the laws tliere^ that 
he can find no clue to disiovcr the murderers. 

It is stated in the newspapers that no fewer than sixf)’*Bwte 
admirals and seventy-qight generals liuve paid thi debt of natuKo 
within the last four yeiir>-. 

Letters have l>t'eu received nt Lloyd’s, dated October ’S5th, from 
Pui.t Louis, Mauritius, giving the uartlcidars of the destruction of 
the ship Karl of Khloq by fire, and the extraordinary preservaium 
of the crow. It u]i]ienrs that on the jiaMOge from BtiOtbay tv 
London the vessel caught fire^ on the 3/th September, (in eonsf^ 
quence of some cotton igniting.) in lat. 9° 50^ south, and kmg. 
77*^ 22^ cast. The crew and passengers were Obliged to abandon 
the shiji, and take to the boats; and in this situation, wiih very 
little savcMl from the vessel, they remained for thirteen days, until 
they readied the Isle of Rodriguez, on the 10th Octolier, liaviug 
sailed upwards of a thuus.iiul mile.v. There were nine passengers 
nod an iiifant of four months ohl, which, with the crew, inade 
thirty-five inilividualt. 

The E/ecUons , — The first memlicrs' returned to the new Paitto^ 
ment were Mr. D. W. Ilnrvey and Mr. John Humphreys, who 
were electeil for the borough of Southwark on Monday the Olh of 
Januar)\ On the same day tlic nomination of the caudi^atea for 
the (bty of Loudon took placs, for Mmylehone and Westminsttr 
..oil TiKsday. on WeihieMlay for the Tower Hamlets, FhiBbnry and 
LanibtfHi, and for Middlesex on the 13th. AH the metropolitan 
dish ids. e xcept Southwark, were keenly contested, but no serious 
case of riot or didiirbnncc ocnirred ; the only charges brought 
before the police magistrates being at tlie instance of a miitiuer of 
jnl’urmers, who seizeil the poor men employed iu carrying ])lacardi, 
fo! violations of what are termed the Printers’ Acts,” ly which 
a pe.ailty of five \Hne^ds is imposed for printing, ])ublibhing, cir- 
pul.itiiig, or otherwise distributing any paper which has not tho 
juintei’s name, whethei the iniVniiliial (fo it for hire or gratis. In 
most instances the fines weie paid by the committees of the dif- 
feienl candidates, the inf rniers receiving a moietj. 

A tiieiid of Captain H\der Bui ton, tlie unsucceHsfiil candidate 
for the Tow'ur Hamlets, who was present during some of the in- 
vestigations at tho iHilice office at Worship Street, relative to tho 
pTeceedings Conner ted wdth the appreheuuion of the placard-hearer«, 
in reply to a (pieslion from the magistrate, btakd that the Captain's 
election expeiuses weie about 2 .'>1)0/. 

The Liierpool election was very keenly contested. It is slated 
in the newspapers that tlu* last hour of the prill was a most nto- 
nieiilons one. “ In every direction weie seen flying vans, flies, 
gigs, 8:c., and it was suiil that tho price of a vote rose fiom 15/. 
to 25/.’’ 

Some of the contested elections ran very close, as may he seen 
by a reference to the table given in another place, the nAnJorities 
being extremely small. In one or two instances a single vote 
turned the scale. 

Unfurtunatqly, both at Stockport and Cork, tho elections haYi 
not passed over without serious breaches of tl^ At 9todk<* 

port u lawless mob broke the Windows of a nuniMr of huuses, 4n*> 
tered and kejit possession of a tavern, in wlitch tlwy commHtRd 
consi^erahledamagey uud were nut got under without tlie 05sistaBi*e 
of the military. 

Ill the course of the nomination of the candidates for thi 
CRty of 'Dublin, Mr. Ruthvep gave tlie lie direct to (he 
Mayor (Perrin) restiecting o statement whiSh had been publlslied 
with the name of the latter attached to it. that he did not pbisita 
the requisite qiiulificafio^d'or a member of Parliament. The LflKrd 
JVIayur, on reaching home, aiipointed the city treasurer, Sir J, K, 
James, his locum tenmif ami sent a challenge to Mr. HuthvetV 
which was ajqvepted, and both parses fired at eath other iwice^ 
without either receiving injury. < Mr. Buthveti still refusing to 
apologise, the Lord Mayor waa then lid from the ground, by hii 
second. Tho dec^on forMbe City of BubUo was conducted with 
more than ordinary Yitdence and ^Mitement, 

09 ** The Offlte i^the Sodefy is at 13 , PaU-^l BasU 
Clerk, Mr. Johw Martin. 

IX>MDO|ft-OHARLBa KKIGRT, IS, LUBOATE RTREST. 

44m Hy WiLttxM ClowsS, Pi & sy s ist , Lawbvtk. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONTAJ. TR\DE 
FRANCE. 


same \car.-» tho ferei^n'sliips eiiipluN ed iii the foreign and 
colonial tTiole of ovir own (ounir^, liavc, on the average, 
borne no greater proporiion than per (ent. of tlie whole 
tonnage emplojed. The vilue of the goods imported into 
France in ‘^hips #>f that countiy i.s on the other hand seen to 
exceed the \ alne of the iinjiort.ition in foreign bottoms. This 
arises from tlie gieater conipaial.\e uiiue ol t!ic produce 
bi ought from liie h rtmeh eolunios. tlu' whoh* of whadi trade, 
u-s uell as the lishenes, is coiifined to the national flag! 
Besidcv-^ this, the whole o( the India tiadc' is carried on in 
French hottonis. 

Judging fiom tlie abstract wliirli we have made, it ap- 
pears that the trade of France in a s[iti,:hctory state of 
progiessioii. In lf<Jh tli(‘ total imports and exports were of 
the \alue of 0 1 d,.{ j.J, PIT francs, and h07,SlS,(» Ifi francs re- 
‘'peetnely IuiS,intlie\ leached (Pid, 270, 7P2 francs, and 


II WING procured a copy of the statement jne.senled a few 

71.1^1.“:'’ '.‘'I' V,' li.u.rs, l.<.,n 2 iui .n.rc^M^’of AipLT rentr'in 

C hanibusoxlnbitin!; tli(> cl, ■tails cl llif and Ccd.i- , rji,. t aluc of imp.,. Is, am! of -p, p.-r emit, iii tliat of exports. 

•e dining the\eir; We ha\e not th(‘ means of forming anv coirect cstiniatn of 


nial Import ami Exjioii trade of Fianc 
18.'1.), we ha\e heeii indiieed to sulimit it to a Ccnelwl exa- 
mination, and to compare it witli the like doeinneiil pie- 
sellted to the ( ham hers in each of the loin jiu ceding >ein*s; 
and we hav(« diaMh out an absiraet of the whol(\ whadi we 
llnnk tiKiy be iiseliil to the tiading eomininiilv of tlii.s 
r()unti\ 

1'lic stcilciueiits fi <1111 which our tables aie eom])iled aie 
exceedmgU detailed and minute, and must be (oiiiid emn 
ncntl) useful to persons ein-aged in the piirsuiis ol com- 
merce m Fianec. The) exhihil, undei almost c\er\ form 
that can he desired or imagined, the Iradi* ni, and consump- 
tion of, e\er} artnde ol lucrehandisc . p.n tieuLn ismg lli<‘ 
cjiiaiit i1 IPS, as well as >:ilui‘, tind exliibilnig llie ^•nl(>lls 
countries wdience and to wdnch the tra<le has been cai ried 
on. Tlie ^arloUs aiTudes of merehandise me also clas^tMl 
according to tlicii natural dnisioiis of vegi fahh' and nn 
ner.d, and disliiietams are diawu between such us torm Hie 
raw inateiials of mainilactui e, and others winch aie fit lor 
Use m llieir iiatuial state, or w Inch are alrcad> manufac- 
tured. The Old) de. liable addition which we could suggest 
to the statements would be a del ad of the eomrueice ol 
France with each pailwular eounli). An abstract of tins 
information is iudee<l given, hut tlns’abstraet furnishes onh 


the total \alue of Rnlish tiade during the same period. The 
Old) method of computation empk)\ed b) our C^iistom-housc 
for estinuting tho ^aluc‘of foreign and eulo'nal merchandi&e 
iiupoited and e\porte<l, is \>v the emplo) meiil of a scale of 
rates established IjO ) oars ago, undm* tlie name of official 
\aUu*. Tins scale, fioni llie iieculiar jilan pin sued, of 
aflixing diileiont \aluos to the s;mie articles when im|>orted 
' or exported, could ne\cr lia\o afl'onh d any correct n sulis; 

■ hut hovides this, the scales, Uflopted for the thiee divisions of 
I the Kingdom, all \ai \ ironi one another, and the w hole jdan 
j sci'tiis to have hciMi adnniahl) contineil for m)hiif>inga 
niatier w Im h oji iioigkhouis the Fioiicli h.ne shown to be 
M*iv Simple and ea-\ ol eliie.dalion. Their plan is to 
' tnako at shoH inler\ als new \ahuitions of each article, winch 
J shall h<*ai lelaliun to the existing slate id’ the maiLots; 
and although it would he alisind to suppose that any ac- 
eouiil thus stated < ould he perlecll) accurate, since there 
are \er> gieai differences in the (jiiahty of diflTerent par- 
cels ot the same goods, )(-t if tlu' rales are adopted upon 
a lair medium scale, il is iirubaldc that the errors committed 
I one w’ny may compensate those existing ni an opposite direc- 
; tioii, and thus the ie>.ult mil), on the whole, he sufticiently 
I aceuiate t > answer all pvactu al purposes. In e\eiy case the 


the aggregate Milue of the export and import trade, w ilhoul j rate of valuation em])luverl is given in the tables, 
indieating, as we could wish, llie nature, (luanlities. aiul In addition to the gelieral -ahst rad to which our foregoiuff 
\auc ot each article ol iuerehandi.se which has been so ] remarks huNo reference, we ha\e jua'paivd another table, 
e.xchangci . J he matmaals neee.ssary for eonstrueluig such ( showing the value ol the tia<le earned oil during the same 
tables as we have lieie pointed out aie indeed presented in i live \ ears between France and the I nited Knigtlom, and 
the \oluiuc.s lielore us, hut frcmi the manner in whieli they | her Eastern dependencies. The thing that strikes us as 
are scattered onci neaily 300 fuho pages, in each \oluine, it j being must icrnnrkuble, I'rom a Mew of thih abstract, is the 


would lie a very laborious tusk to oxliact and.tabukirize the 
particulars. 

The limited space winch w-e can assign to the subject in 
our present Number, will not allow of our bringing lorward 
all the various jioints w'hieh have suggested thcnisel\es 
during our examination of lhe.se interesting volumes. We 
must, on the ])resent occasion, limit the few remarks wo 
ran make to such branches of the subject as may be sup- 
posed to have the greatest interest for readers on this side 
of the channel. 

The first thing which strikes us is the very largo propor- 
tion of foreign trade which is carried on at the various ports 
of France in foreign bottoms. It will be seen by reference 
to our abstract, that tbc average proportion which foreign 
ships have borne to the whole tonnage employed, including 
ships under tho national ffag, during the five years that 
we have taken, is more thau 63 per cent. During the 
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great disproporti iu winch it exhibits between the value of 
the imports and that of the exports. Aciordmg to the old 
method of estimating the benefits (h* trade, this statement 
W'ould make it ap]iear that our euiumercial inlcrcourso 
with France must he in a high degree ruinous to England, 
the value of our imports from that country being nearly 
double that of the goods which she takes from us in return. 

It could not be necessary in tho present day, under any 
circumstances, to he at tho trouble of showing the fallacy 
of such an opinion; but we are coiixiuced that the difior- 
ence which we have here noticed basin reality no existence, 
and that France does actually take from us to the full 
amount of all the merchandise which bho supplies to Eng- 
lard. 

By the Custom-house regulations of that country, ♦o'ih! 
are several articles of which France has need, whiclvnt Hut 
Will not receive direct from England, tiUhough from si., notwith 
Printed by WituAU Clowns snd Sons, Stamford Street. F 2 
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standing his resignation of office, still to retain a consider- 
able intlueuce in the direction of affairs, was the confidence 
of the king, which was not withdrawn from him, but con- 
tinued to be manifested on the part of his Majesty by an 
almost avowed prorercnce for the advice of the retired mi- 
nister to that ut any of his other counsellors. 

Smollett, or the uriter of the continuation of Tindal 
which goes by his name, has given in a few words the aim 
and character of the couise whieh Walpole adopted in the 
circumstances in which he was now ])luccd. “At no lime 
of Ins hie," says tins writer, “did he acquit himseU’ with 
such prudential pohc\ a?? he now displaced. lie found means 
to sejiarate the parts that composed the opposition, end to 
transfer the popular odiiiin from himself to those who had 
professed tliemseU cs lus keenest adversaries. ’ l^ord .lohii 
Russell says, “ Out of care lor his coiinlr), he desired that 
the government should be conducted by a Whig ministry. 
Out of concern for himself he sought 1o blunt the ainniositv 
which the opposition leaders enteitaiiunl ]K'rsoiuilly against 
him.'* Ill order to accomplish llu'se objects be first threw 
out lures to the Tones, so a-, to raise in them the higlies! 
expectations ; ho then, by means ot bis eolleagiies, opened 
a negotiation with Piillenev. When Ibis negotiation began 
we are not in{brnicd ; ibe first intimation we have of it is 
a message from the lJuke of Newca.'.lle to Mr. Pulteiiey, 
proposing to meet him piivately at the house of his secre- 
tary, Mr. Stone.’' Pullency declined a ])rnate meeting, 
but olfered to receive the Duke at liis own liouse. New- 
castle w’cnt, ac. ompaiiied by Lord JIaidwK'ke lie found 
Pulteiiey with Lord Carteret by his side, Newcastle com- 
menced the conference hv stating. tliM the king, being con- 
vinced that Sir Robert Walpole was no longer siippoited 
by a majority in the House of Coniuioiis, had cominandi'd 
them to offer the places that minister po'-scsscd to Mr l*ul- 
teney, on coiidilioii only that ilu: ex-uiiui'^ter should lu.t he 
prosecuted. Pulleiiey replied that he could not make such 
a condition ; that whatever Ins own inelinatuui might hi*, 
ho could not auswci tor his fiu'iuU : Ih.it parties, like snakes, 
moved by Uicir tales ; Unit he would he no screen : luil that 
if the king desired to open any tiealy w illi luiu, he would 
go publicly to St. James s. Bid'ore they parted some neiiiis 
was brought in, and Newcastle drank, “To oui happiei 
meeting.'* Pultcmcy replied, 

‘‘If we do meet again, why, w’p shall snide : 

If not, wJiy then tins mcciiiig was well made." 

A report of this conference, which was held without any 
concealment, soon reached the public, and great bkiiiic was 
attached to Pultency and Carteret tor hegiiiiiing to treat 
without consulting the great body of the opposition. Tlie 
hoij patriots, as Walpole used to cull them, namely, Pitt, 
tlic Grenvilles, and Lvtileton, .secretly othued, through 
'Colonel Selwyn, to secure the tiiiiusler from ])roseculion, 
and answered for the concurrence ol ihePnuce; but Wal- 
pole coolly denied the proposal. In the meanwhile, the 
prospect of tlie sun shining over a new heiiiis[)heie, hdlehed 
a swarm of eniluyo projects and Iheoru'-. of amendinciils. 
Some called for Incnnial pailiaineiits, other-^ for aniiiial : 
some for a pension hill, some for a reduction of the civil 
list. One set of people were for taking aw ay the disjiosal 
of all employ lucnls from llieerown, aiioliier lor making 
them ineompatible with a seat in l*ailuinien!. Here a knot 
of polilieiaiis were for rendeiiiig the ollicers of (he army 
independent of tlie crown; there, a more popular improver 

was lor doing away with regular troops altogellKU' 

The variety of these projects, many of them totally incon- 
sistent with the cuiislitutioii, alarmed the Whig principles 
of Pulteriev, and made him the more anxious (o act vvluil 
he deemed, perhaps, the glorious and disiiiteiesled part oi’ 
mediator b(*tueeii king and people. Walpole, on (lie other 
hand, was eager to secure the cliief power in the futiue 
ministry to one whose enmity ho did not fear. By his ad- 
's ice, it appeals, the king sent a private message to Pulteiiey, 
rerpiesting that, if he did not choose to place) himself at tlie 
head of the Treasury, lie would let Lord Wiliiungloii (Sir 
Sjicnr cr Compton ) slide into that post. Carteret, who de- 
siied the i)kice for liimself, objected to tins arrangement; 
blit Pultency having obliged linn to consent, Walpole was 
fully satisfied. His gieul objeel had been to lure I^ultency 
to the palace without lus party; and when the king, con- 
quering Ills aversion, allowed this to be done, he said to Ins 

That is, the Duke’s sccretuiy, Mr. Andrew Stone. 


son Horace, making a motion with his hand, as if locking 
tt door, ‘ I have turned the key of the closet upon him.’ 

The result was, that after another conference an arrange- 
ment was made, by which Pulteney, without expressly 
pledging himself to secure Walpole from prosecution, was 
allowed to name a new ministry. Thus empowered, he <lo- 
clined holding any office himself, but asked only ft seat in 
the Cabinet, and the promise of an earldom whenever he 
might clioo.se to go to the Upper House. Of the existing 
ministry also, he removed only those members who were 
known as the Walpole party. Thus, he continued Lord 
Hardwicke as Chancellor, the Duke of Newcastle as one of 
the Secretaries of the Earl of Cdiohnondeley as Chan- 

cellor of the Duchv of Lancaster, Lord Munson us First 
Lord of Trade. Sir William Yon go as Secretary at War, 
Mr. Pelham as Pay maslor-(ieneral. Sir Dudley Rvder 
as Atloriiev -(General. N-c. Tlu* officers ol‘ the Household, 
likewise, almost vv iihout exception, retained tlioir places. 
The pniieipal changes were made in the Boards of Treasury 
and Admiralty. Of the funner the Earl of Wilmington 
vva^ named the Fust Lord; the other lour commissioners 
being also all new men. One of these was Mr. Sandy s, 
who was at the same time apjioinled to the office of Chan- 
celloi of the E\fhe(|ucr, which Walpole had held along with 
that ol‘ Fir^t Luul of the Treasury . Tlie chief jilace at the 
Board of Admiralty, from which Sir Charles Wager was 
removed, was given to the Eail of Winehilsea, all the 
junior lords being also ehanged Loul Carteiet was made 
the other Secretar, of State in the room of Lord Harrington, 
who was cicated an I'hiil. and li aiist‘en-(*(l to the olliee of 
President of the ( 'ouncil, loniierly held bv Lord Wilming- 
ton. Earl (jowcm* w as made Loid Pi ivy Seal in the room 
of l.ord Ilei vey , and the Maniiiis ol Tvveeddale was also 
ndmilled into the Ckihinel as Pnneipal Secretary of State 
for Scotland. The principal piTsoii^ excluded, tlicrelore, 
Were Walpole, Lord lleivev, Lonl "Moiison, and Lord 
(’holmondelev ; and thoH' admitted iii their placet, besides 
Pulteiiey luriiself, were Lord Gower, T.oid WincliiKca, Mr. 
Sandvs, Lord Carteret, and the I\Iaiquis of 'i’vveeddale. 

Almost the only iepie-.enlalive which the Tory party 
had 111 the new government was Lord Gower.'' In the 
course of a few uioiitlis also. Lord Bathurst, a Jacobite, w^as 
made Ca plain of th<‘ Band of Gentlemen Pensioners, in 
the room of the Duke of BoUon 'This almost entire cxclu- 
smii of on(‘ ol lh(' ui >“>1 powerful seelioiis of the opposi- 
tion which had driven out the late ministry, immediately 
jirodiieed a schism in that body. At a great meeting held 
at the Foiiiilain Tavern, on tlie 12tli of February, the day 
after Walpole's resignation — which was attended by nearly 
.'iOO members of the t\\o Houses — a violent debate look 
place, and the Duke of Argvle declared himself in opposi- 
tion to the new goveimiieiit, on the ground of the unjust 
exclusion of the Tones. His Giaee, however, afterwards 
acce])ted the office of M astei -General ul the Ordnance, and 
I was at the same time made Colonel of His Majesty’s royal 
reginieiil of IIorse-Guards, a Field-Marshal, and Com- 
maiidei in-C’hief of all the forces in Great Britain. But the 
king having relused to admit Sir John Hynde Colton (vvho.se 
accession tlu' Duke had made the condition of his own ac- 
ce|)tuiice of olliee) to a ])lace in the government, Ins Giace, 
in less Ilian a inoiilli, resigned all his employments, and 
withdnwv again into o})position. 

But the J ones were not the only excluded section of the 
late oppo.sitioii. Thai ])arty of the Whigs, the most distin- 
guished memhers of vvliieh were Mr. Put ( after w'ards so 
celebrated bollj under that name and as Earl of Chatham), 
Mr. (reorge Ly llleton (afterwards Lord Lyttleton), and Mr. 
Richaid (L-miville (afK'Vwaids Earl Temple), was also en- 
tirely pas.«ied over. 'J’lie leasoii of tins is understood to 
have been a coldness (hat existed between Pulteney *s 
friend Carteret, and Riehard Tv'iiiple, Viscount Cobham, 
with whom Lyttleton, Grenville, and Pitt were closely con- 
! iiected. The two former had iiiarned two daughters of 
Lord Cobham, and PiU's elder brother was married to a 
bi.stcr of Lyttleton. But the king had also conceived a 
strong dislike to Pitt, which was with difficulty overcome 
many years after this time. 

The only thing that m tlie.so circumstances held the old 
alliance of the Patriots together, w'as their still unsatisfied 

* Lord Jtdiii llus‘'oU (‘ JMciiioirs of the Affairs of Europe,’ ii., 
4(i.'k) says, that Sir John Hymlo Cotton (who was a decidud Ja- 
cnhito) was made u ineniher ot the new Board of Admiralty ; but 
this, wc behove, is a mistake. 
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pursuit of Walpole; nor did oven that bold them together 
either entirely or very long. On the 9lh of Mureb Lord 
Limerick moved in iho Uoime of Cotumomi the appoint- 
meiit of ii Hecrel couitintlee to inquire into the conduia of 
aft'.iirs for the lust tvvcMity >ears. Hie motion was strongly 
supported h) Mr. J^itt and otliers, hut opposetl by Mr. 
Pclliuni, tile t)iiiicij)5il iiienihei of the government wiio 
spoke. Pulteiie) was uhseiit in conssequeiiee ol tiie illness 
of his daughter, who soon alter died. I’lie niotioii was lost 
only by two votes in a House eoiisisling of dttO iiieiiibers. 
On the ‘i.'ird of the same nionlh it was again brought lor- 
waid 111 a sonievvhat diUeront ioriii, the proposed inquii*) 
being limited tollielasl icii jears; aii^J lliis tune it was cai- 
ried by a niajorii) ol ‘2a‘2 to iMo. Aliliough the S<M:ret 
Coininitleo, liovvever, sal lor some tini(‘, then deliberal lOiis 
produced no result, llie iiujuiiv heiiig ellcclually •^lopjiecl at 
Us colli meiiccnietil hv Uic reiusal ol the House i I LonU to 
concur 111 a hill which luul been sent, up to them lioin the 
Commons i’or granting an iiidemuily to the wilucsseh. 
Walpole, who lived for about Uiree uaisallei liisretuemenl 
from olhee, was not further luolesleil. 

Their single common olijeci thus ahiiiidoiied, or removed 
out of their reach, the coahiioii vvlm h had oieiuiallv been 
formed on the jnniciple ol' ho'^lilitv to liie gn\ci nmenUjl the 
late minister, eiiliielv hiokc' up, and the giaiid oveii.diiu 
distiiielioii ol' Ills and outs again came into ])la\ 'I'lu* 
Pi nice oi' Wall's liimstdf, who had at hr-'l given h'*- 
approval to the new anaiigemeiit-, and Ic-eii iuiuudiv 
reconciled to the lung, aliei a shoii tinfe opeiilv lesumel 
his place at the head ol the oppo-^ition. MeaiivVioh- Pul- 
teney was lorced to lake out his patent as Kail ol llaih, an ! 
was tlins I'oi evi*r lenutved fi»)m the House ol ( omnions 
The king is said to have iiisisli'd upon this at llie insti- 
gation ol Walpole, who in tills w.iV tllt'cled the ( umpleto 
poliiical eximelioii ol Ine m ist |oi iniUahlL- ol iiis oppoiieiils. 
Pulteney hecaiiui Karl ol Patli — and as sik li. a iiien’c vplier 
in llie stale, and the oi)|eci ol lo iumI contempt — m .liilv, 
17t'.i, a few inoMllis aliei tin (lo'-i' ol the se*,-U)ii, liie coui- 
ineiif'eineiit ol wliicdi had sc( n him at the head ol the viclo- 
noiis ojipositioii, anil the mo l j)o|inlar iinin in iuiglaiid 

'rill' ilealli ol Loid W ilniiiigloin the luimiiial leMil oi the 
Calmii't, 111 .lulv, 17‘l.h ga ve o - (msmii to 'Oim new < hauges 
1-oid Caiteiet. who wa^^ peisonails a tavoiniie \ulh tlie 
kin>», e'.erted his iiillmuice t ) g- I I'ullin ’V pla'-cil .u t e 
litad of 1 tie 'J’reLi*«uiv Hoai i . li.u iii' .oiuie (*t W a,n d ■ 
prevailed omm' Uuil ol liis ohl u\.d. aid tue ode e wa*> uivcii 
to Mr. Pelham, who aKo, at llie ^allle lime, was appoinled 
Chancellor (*t the K\(dieqiiiT, (loiii w lin 1\ posi Sands s ( madt* 
a peei h\ the title ol Paioii >'aiidvs) was di'-iiiis>.t«l to iluit 
ol Coll'erer of the Houseliold 1\1 1 . Tiiou' is W iiimimn n, a 
man ol coiisiderahlc aludt v. ''Uccec.u-d M, Pelham as P,i\- 
ma-ter-Geiiei ah 

In December following, a lew davs alter the usscmhling 
of Purluiment. Lord (h»\vcr lesigiu I the Pii\\ Seal, ami 
was succeeded hv Eail Ciioliiioudelev . J.erd Goatr al- 
leged as the reason ol Ins scicssioii the e\eUi-ion ol ttie 
Tories from any share m the gov enuiieni . Aooui the saujc 
time J.ord Cjuhham, whoa slioii while htdore ha<l aecepu-tl 
tho appointment of (’om'nander of the l'’orc i*s in luiguind, 
finding that no nieniheis ol ihe paitv winch he hcaUed 
were to he brought in, also lesigm'd. 

'fhe iii'iiislry was now in a slate of the greatest distrac- 
tion and weakness. Lord Cailciet, ])iesiiming upon Ihe 
king's lavour, which he had actjniied liy ins snliseiviencv 
to his Majesty s Hanovcnaii parti.ilitiej. and fondness loi 
interfering in the politics and nnlit.iry ojiPialions ol the 
eoiUinental powers, treated Ins eolleagiu"* with the most 
unmeasured insolence. At the same time lie both sit»od 
almost alone in the ('ahinel, and was ol all its memherslhe 
most unpopular ihruiighoiit the country. The em|)lo}ment 
of the Hanoveiian iroojis in t!ie wai with fiance- a mea- 
sure to which Carleiet, in order to huinoui the king, had 
attached himself wiili pailicular at dour— was made the 
chief subject of the invectives of the opjiosition in the 
House of Commons. Alihi>ugh the addic.ss had been car- 
ried in that House by a majority of to M!' (all M alpole’s 
fiioiids ranging ihemsidves with tho iinnisli)), the opposi- 
tion, animated by the support winch it received out of doors, 
decidedly increased in slrenglh as the session advanced. 
It 19 said that tlie operations ol this body wen now directed 
by a secret committee, or anti-inimstcriul Cabinet, us ii 
nv.gbt be eaUed, oonqtosed of the following six members : — 
Mr, George Bubb Dodmgtou (afterwards Lord Mcleouibe), 
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tbe author of ibe well-known Diary; Mr. W. Pitt: Sir 
.lobn Hinde Cotton ; Sir Watkin W. Wjnn, another .Jaco- 
bite ; Mr. Edmund Waller; ond Mr. G. Lyttleton. 

The signal lor the actual commencement of hostilities 
between France and England wua at length given by a for- 
mal declaration of war on the part of tlie former power on 
the nil ol March, 1 714, It was followed by a similar deela- 
laium Irom Ins Hiiiannic Majesty on tbe 2'Jth of tbe same 
mouth. The success which atleiided the arms of tbe enemy 
in the ensuing campaign m Flanders, under ibe conductor 
Mai shell Saxe, did not make the position of the English 
minisU'r easier oi mmc' secure. It tended, however, to 
bring matter- iiori' -pcidilv to a ciism, by increasing tbe 
unpipulanty of Carteret, wlio was looked upon as both tho 
am Inn ^aiid tbe ciiiel manager ol the vvar^ “ Lord Carteret, 
now Ijird (iranv die, ' ^ savs I.otd .John Hus.sell, “ was in 
iiianv lespccts the icrv ri'veise ol LoidOiford. With all 
the aeco.npli-hiiieiib ol a liolar, and tlie lofty views of a 
I liberal and imlaiged m ml, lie was vain and piesumptuous ; 

1 had no dofimle jibin, and olten oflmnb'd Ins ( olleaguea by 
I the liaiighiine^'? ol 'ills iiianiiei 'llie l.)uke (»r Newcastle, 
Jon the* (,lln;i hand, was liinid, ( Minjnig, and iiTcsollite ; SO 
, that It wa^ will -anlol the two umii-lci-, that Carteret made 
a tulle of cveiv dill'muilv, ami X‘‘Wf M'tle made a difbculty 
ol (v*rv liille 'I’lie major p.nt ol the admmi.stration, 
all! lin'd a: (.'iitfn’l's jn od iL^alit v , hegciri io ed.eik Ins ambi- 
tious iiiea'-un ami he vv.m olicn outvoted ni the Cabinet 
hv lour t ' one i’lnvokcd !il lin-> siluatnni, he declared tliat 
il his colh'agucs to take the lo)\ crniiTeut upon them, 

tlicv might. I)ut that, il llicv would not, he would doit. 
Poiii j):iiiies hf'gaii to look joi other aid. Ill this attempt 
' Lnid (iianvdle laded, and the Pelhams were successful. 
|J^oid ILu-flw mke, ihe Cliaiicellor, drew up a stiong niemo- 
'•iial 1 ejne^eutiiig the dl-coiiducl ol loreign ull'airs. This 
; rimiin)' i.d. atlei being approved bv the Pelhams, the Dukes 
; of Devmislme,' Doisi I ,;i: Aigvb', and IMontdgu.J was pre- 
i '«eiiiL‘ i to the king, who, up'Ui reading it, showed bv hi« 
Cnuiiteiiime the dmjdeasiiri' il lead ]n educed. Having no 
* leiuedv. hnwev.'i, be at b'ligtli signified to the Chancellor 
that Le! 1 (banvdle '-Imuld le-igu.’’ 

' 'i i.e 'li-niisv.il ot Lord Giauvdle took place on the 23rd of 
j Niwemnei In adopting the courM* whieli he did upon this 
! '•(• av|.,n tn • knie i^ ''Cid again to have acletl by the advice 
' of Ld^d ( )i loi<] \i iMijeiiient^ iiad been jircviouslv made 
I)} tm* iimnrecof p.nlv in tne ealiiuel willi the (lifleietil 
' It h 1 -, <•{ till ppo-'tmn, amj a m'W ninii'^Iiy was imnie- 
I (liaielv f•^ned, w Inch, fis ])iolt*xv.ing to he roin posed of an 
j ui'iou (d all jiirtK'". leciivcd tin* iianie of the Htoad Bottom 
J rioni till , all-eonij)! eheiisiv e arrangement, how- 

: ('vci, the {'dill !’( nt'. of Loids Path and Granville wcie, of 
I c nime, .i llogetln'i cNclmlcd J.oid Hardwicke remained 
(-liaucclloi : Mr Pelham, I'lml Lord of the Ticasiirv and 
('immchoi ol llu' hAchi'qoci , ami lb'* Duke of Newcastle, 
Secui.iis ol Ste.tc. L'ld TIai i iiigloii w a-- made the olher 
Scirclaiv 111 tho loom 'd Granville. H ai i ington was suc- 
ceeded in l 1 -. olhc-Mif 1. 'id Ihes'.doiit oi the ( ouneil by tho 
Duke "I Dm-tl Loivl Cowci u'tunu-d I > In-, ioimer office 
ol Loid Piivv S'-al, iioiii wliuh I.oid Cliolmoudclev was 
disiin-se 1 , .ind the Duln* i i Led! ud oecame First J.ord of 
' 1 le Viininaliv in ill • I'-en o»' ihe h.ail of \\ i\\< Imlsca. Mr. 
l.v Ilk I'll nhl lim'd .1 •^"at at the d'l c i-ui v lk_)iid, and Mr. 
(ti ciiv die w .m iii olo Oii ' j! l!ic .lui.'oi L iid'. ol the AdlUl- 
laltv. JKidiUglOii v.:m .ipp 'luti' 1 "i’u'a'.uici ol tiieNavy; 
Mkdlci, Colleier id lie llou-e'iold: ami Slid 11 Cotton, 
Tieasurer cd the King'- Cliainhii. Fill w a'^ als > pioiiiised 
a ))kM'(' as so .. 11 as the knig'> vivei'.mn eould he ov ercome. 

“ Tins geiieial cnahtioii, ' ( ‘ v C" Loid .1 hn Russell, ' 

“ smoothed tlie gieal sea ol ji ii hamenl.n \ debate; uiid the 
n 'Nt session is lemai kahk' fm j loduciiig seal ccly a single 
division. \cl llu' comliu't ol thr new iinnistrv did not 
vsscntiallv diller limn tbai of Loid Caiieret. It will be re- 
membeied, that one ol the icjirmn he.s made against the 
fallen miiiislcr was ibc jnefereiice >!iown to tho Hanoverian 
troojis : inolimm Imd been made direclly rocuminending 
Ihcir dismissal, and had been suiq)orled by invect'ives of 

I * lie had .sueneded Id th” title ol Karl (Traiivillo on the death 
of his luotlifi. 

f Ills (Jracc had been aj pointt'd Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
alter .he oveilhiow of \\ alpole. 

I Ills (iiace had been i.uid Stevvaid of the Household since 
17 ,)/ 

9 His (iiuce retained the nffice of Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, which he had held under Walpole. 
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unusual asperity. Tlie new ministry, to preserve their 
consistency, dismissed tlie Hanoverian troops, but ^ave an 
increased subsidy to the Queen of Hungary, which einhled 
her to take them into her pay : the troops were retained in 
tlie camp of the ulhcs; and when the popular cry grew 
faint, they were again paid to tlio increased number of 
22,000, from the British treasury.” It inny be added, that 
even Pitt, who had hitherto heem the most vehement de- 
cliiimer in the House of Commons against the sending of 
troops to the continent, now strenuou'-ly siipporl«.‘d the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. But all this inconsistency 
on the part of the patriots was overlooked by the public in 
the ])opiilar triumph that was felt to have heeii gamed h) 
the dismissal of Granvdle. That cx-nnnislcr, however, sliil 
enjoyed the cliier confidence of the king, hv whom he was 
secretly coiisulled upon all matters of importance, while the 
actual members of the cabinet wereneated witli coldness 
and incivility. 

In August, 1745, the rebellion snddenlv broke out in 
Scotland. In the beginning of the following }car, wdnlc 
this attempt remained still unsubdued, the" king and his 
ministry thought it the proper time to trs which wasllie 
strongest. It was w'cll Known that his Majesty was anxious 
to bring back l^ord (IraiiMlle; hut the Ihst nune seems to 
have been rnatle by the Duke ol’ Newcastle who- proposed 
the admission into the gmernment of Mr. Pitt as Seerefary 
at War. The insimialions of Pulteney are said to Innc 
been employed to strengthen the royal a\er&ion to this de- 
mand. In (be riifficulty to which be was riHluced, the king 
attempted to prevail upon Lord Harringlon to ilei^eil Ins 
party, in the notion that with liis loVdshiji’s assistance a 
new cabinet might be formed with Bath and Granville at its 
head. Harrington, however, not only steadil) lefnsed to 
aid in this selieine, hilt commimieated what had pass(‘d to 
hi.s colleagues, and he and the Duke of Newcastle imme- 
diately resigned. This was on the lOLli of Feliriiary. The 
king now named Lord GraiiMlle Secretar\ of Slate, and 
Lord Bath First Lord of (he Treasury, in the hope that he 
might still retain the services of Mr. Pelham as Chancellor 
of the E\clie(iuer, But the next day hiought the n‘-.igna- 
tioiis of that right hououralde gentleman, of tlie Duke of 
Bedford, and of almost all the other Lords of the 'J'rensur\ 
and the Admiralty. Those of Lord Havdwicke and otheis 
were expeeted immediately to follow' Jii tins ext i emit V the 
king sent for ATr. AViniimglon, and (dloicd hnn the otiice of 
Chancellor of the Exehecnier. AVinninglon's answer wjs, 
that it was quite impossible the jiroposed ministrv could 
stand -tliat tliey could not eoiiiit upon the siqiporf oj' niuie 
than thirly-on(‘ lords and eight} members of the House of 
Commons. The result was, tli.it the next day his Arajc'sty 
sent again for Wimnngton, and desired Inrn t > hung liaek 
the old ministry. On the 1-lih, accordingly, tlie\ were all 
reinstated in then* former places ; and on llu» L’Jiul, Air. l-’itt 
was admitted to oflicc as X'lce-Ti easuser foi Ireland in eon- 
juncluui with the Earl of Cludmondeley. On the (ith of 
May following, he was apiiointed Pa}mastt*i General in 
placcof Air Winiimgtoii, who had died onlln" ‘J.Trd ol'.Xpril. 

Air Pelham continvied al the liead of aiVairs till his death, 
in 1 754 ; and the only changes which took place among the 
subordiiuile memhers of the admiiiistrctiun dining the in- 
tervening time, weic such as tended to strengthen the por- 
tion and extend the inlliiciiee of the ])renner. B\ the ub- 
sorption into the go\ernmeiit of almost all its leaders ,and 
chief orators, the ojipo.sitioii was for some time ledneed in 
parliament to extreme in^ignilicance. Mr. Pitt was now 
one of the most determined supportcis oi the vei*} measures 
which the fii^t ten years of Ins ])ailianientarv life had been 
spent in eondemning and opposing. Noi did he scruple to 
avow his change of opinion. In icfereiu*e, fur insUinee, to 
the claim of exemption from search forBiilish ships w hen 
found near the const of Spanish America, which, urged hv 
the opposition m the time ul Sir Uohert Walpole, had in- 
volved the country in a war with Spam, and was afterwards 
abandoned at the peace of Aix la-Cliapolle by the govern- 
ment of W'hich Pitt was a mimiher, ho said in the Hoii.se of 
Commons that he had indeed once been an advocate for that 
claim, It was when lie was a \oung man ; he was now 
ten yeaf^ldcr, and lia\ing considered public affairs more 
coolly, was convinced it could not be maiiilained. In the 
same manner very much of Ins old jealousy of military 
pow'e|: and of the prerogatn e aiipcars to have evaporated in 
the^olet: ronsideration^ which he had now been enabled to 
^ ^ matters. AVe do not profess to doubt the per- 


fect honesty of Mr. Pitt in this change of sentiment ; and 
we may also think, that his more matured opinions were, 
upon the whole, more rational than those of his fervid and 
impetuous nonage as a politician ; but the facts (which only 
furnish an instance of what has often happened) arc wort?! 
recording as a lesson for such as arc capable of under* 
standing it. 

The Prince of Wales, however, (from whom Pitt had se- 
parated himself a short time before his entry into the mi- 
nistry), was still recognised as its head by so much of the 
old oiiposiliou as let allied existence Tlic chief advisers of 
his Royal Highness were Lord Bolingbroke (who howrever 
did not sit in parluimQpt), .Tohn Perceval, Earl of Egmont 
in Ireland (afterwards created a British peer by the title of 
LoM l^()\el and Holliind), a person now principally reinem- 
heied for on extraonlinary work which he printed in illus- 
tration of his ancestry, entitled, ‘ A Genealogical History of 
the Ilouseof l\cr} , !>> James Ander.son, D.D. Mr. Nugent, 
a gentleman of considerable abilities as a humorous speaker ; 
and Dr. George Lee, a ])artisan of Lord Granville, under 
whom he had served as a Junior T.ord of the Admiralty. 
It IS undei stood that Dr. Lee was designed by the Prince 
for his prime-uiinisler w hen he should come to the throne. 

A new paihaiiu'iit mot on the 10th of November, 1747. 
“ The elections, " says Smollett, “ had been conducted so as 
fullv to answer the purposes of the Duke of Newcastle and 
Ins hiolher ATr. Pelluim, who had for some time wholly en- 
grossed the lulministration.” The king, he afterwards tells 
iis, “ received such addresses as the ministers were pleased 
to dictate. 0])[) isition now languished at their feet.” In 
fact, the session was clisiingiiished by nearly complete 
unanimity. 

The next session, however, which commenced on the 29th 
of November, 17 IS, was one of a very opposite character. 
The treat} of .Xix-hi-C'hapelle, winch w’as considered by 
man} as in .some respects a ver) inglorious termination of 
till* war, luid been signed on the ISlli of October The op- 
position huMug been \eiy ucti\e in arranging their plans 
(lining lhi‘ prorogation, began by viobmtl} attaeking this 
l^eace in the debule on tlu; address. However, the great 
majoril} oi’ the house W’as still with the minister. The ad- 
h(‘renis()l tlie Piince were allied with the reinums of what 
was called th(‘ eonnlry ])arlv. under the eondiict of Lord 
Strange*, son of the K:irl oi l)eib},and Sir Francis Dash- 
wood ( afrerw'urds Lord Fe* Despi iua'r), tlie iormer ol’whom, 
(-).(•( lall} , was (li^linginslied hv Ins abilit} and eloquence. 
“ AVlnit the ()p])osiiK)ii wanted in strength,’ says Smollett, 
“it endeavoured to uiaKe nj) by spirit and persev emnee. 
Ever} mmistenal motion and nieasure w’lis canvassed, sifted, 
and decried wnli uiicomrnon art and vivacity : ))Ul all tins 
little availed against the single article of superior numbers ; 
and, ac(*()rdiiigl} , this was the smiree of eertaiii triumph in 
all debates in vvlneli tlie serv aiits of the crown were united.” 
But at this period, it deserves to he noticed, the perfect 
agreemeiil in their parliainenlary conduct among the raem- 
hcis of the governnienl which is now usually exacted, was 
by no means always observed. “ The servants of the 
Clown,*’ says the writer Iroin whom vve have just quoted, in 
another ]>laee, “ were not so implicitly attached to the first 
minister as to acquiesce in all his plans, and dedicate their 
lime and talents to the siip|)ort of every court- measure in- 
(liscnminately. This was one inatenul point in wliieh Mr. 
I’elham deviated fiom the maxims of his predecessor, who 
admitted of no cnntradielion from any of his adherents or 
fellow'-scrv.ints, but insisted on their sacrificing their whole 
perception and I'hcullies to his conduct and disposal. That 
soidid di*fcrencc to a minister no longer characterized the 
subordinate instruments of the administration. It was not 
unusual to sec the great ofiiccis of the government divided 
111 a iiarliamentary debate, and to hear tlie Secretary ut 
AA^ar o])p»>sing with great vehemence a clause suggested by 
the Ghanecllor of llic Exchequer.’’ Allliough, however, 
the opposition eonlested every inch of ground with the 
ministiy throughout the session, the latter carried nil their 
measures by great majorities. In the session of 1749-50, 
their success was equally complete. 

The next session eoiTimeiiccd on the 17th of January, 
1751 ; and again the division on the address showed a large 
majority for the government — 203 against 74. Gireum- 
stances, however, soon after occurred which led to const** 
tlcrable changes in the Cabinet. On the 22nd of Marnh, 
the Prince of AVales suddenly died in his forty-fifth yfear, 
leaving a son> afterwards George 111., only eleven years 
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old, the heir-apparent to the throne. In the discussions on 
the bill which was immediately brought into parliament for 
tiie appointment of a council of re^^cncy, to act in case of 
tlie death of the kins before the >ouns prince should have 
attained In^ eishtcciitb year, some discordance of views was 
dis|)lu}CMl between Pitt and Mr. Henry Fox (afterwards tlie 
first Lord Holland, and the father of Charles James Fo.\). 
who had first been adniitled into the f;o\ernment as one of 
the Lordh of the Treasury under Walpole, and had recently 
been promuted to the olfice of Secretary at War. The same 
thin|{ was slio-vn in other debates that took jdace about the 
same time. These public manifestations were only indica- 
tions of a diMsion that now cxistofl in the ministry, and 
separated its members into two opposite and conflicting; 
pai'ties. One of these eoiisisted of the Pelhams and their 
fiicnds ; at the head of tin; olh(;r, besides tlie Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was not a iiicmher of the Cabinet, were llie 
Duke of 13e Jford uud tlie Earl ol' Sandwich, who had come 
in as one of the Junior Louis of the Admiralty on the for- 
mation of the llroad-Botloin admniistralion, and had in 1748 
been made Fir-»t Lord, the Duke of Bedford Llmii*; then ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, on tlie lesijjjnation of the Eail of 
Chesterlield, who hud receded the seals of that ollice m 
NoNcmher, I7ir», when J^ord Hiirnnj;tun, by whom they 
had been previously held, was substituted in his pl.iec as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Pitt and Fox, the tv\o must 
cons|)icuoiisly nsini; men of the d.n , and upon one or oilier 
of whom it was ;;eneially expected that.tlie udnr.ni>tiation 
of affaiis would e\ euluully devolve, may he considered as 
haviiii* been the chief rcpi esentatu es m the Hoii^c (d'C'om- 
mons ol* ihi'se two hostile anstmu'utK* liU'hoiis. Pitt was the 
person whom the Pelh-ims w’ished to hmij; forward: Fox 
was the Duke of Bedfoid’s man : and in this way washe};un 
tbar 1 null's between the two, winch not only dnided them 
diinn:; their lives, but wa^ pei'iietualed in t-ieiv sons. 
At the pre.^ent crisis, the iiilluence of the Pelhams pre- 
^ ailed. In the he^innin*; ol June Lord Sandwich was dis- 
missed, on whie'i tiie Duke of Bedford uiniie iiateU t;a^c in 
his resignation. The follow lus; new arian'^eiiieuts lo-.k 
jdace on t'lis occasion. Lord Holdeine^so liecunie Secretary 
of State in the room ol the Duke of Bedlord, and land 
Sandwich was succeeded us Fii'st l^ord of the Ailinua'ty by 
Lord Anson, At the same time, tin* Earl of Grainille 
a^;aiii became a member of the Calniiet, beiui; made Presi- 
dent of the Coviiieil iii the room of the D ike of Dor-el. 
His lordship’s fiery leni])er, huwe\er, seeim to liave been 
now pretty well burnt out ; liis few ycais ol' exclusion from 
otiicc hud transformed liim into a very prudent personai;e, 
and he never a{;aiii attempted to be cilliLi sole or elii.d* 
minister. Some alterations, which it is unnecessary rnoie 
particularly to notice, were also iiuide ainoin; the suboidiiiale 
members of the Boaids of Admiralty and Trade, and amonj; 
the odicers of the household. Boih Fox and Pitt coiuiiuied 
to hold their places. 

The power of the Pelhams was now <xrealer than e\er. 
Exeii in the House of Commons the opposiiion was neuily 
annihilated. In this state things remained till the unex- 
pected deaiii of Mr. Pelham, on the Gth of Mureh, 1 7o4. A 
few days after this event, it was uunoiiiiced lhal the Duke 
of Newcastle had been appointed to succeed liis brother as 
First Lord of the Treasury and Premier. Mr. Pelliam'.s 
other office of CMiancellor of the Excliefjuer was j^iveii to 
the Honourable Henry Bilson Lei;^e, who liad been first 
brought into the government as one of the junior Lords of 
the Admiralty in 1 745, had been made one «f the Lords of 
the Treasury in 1 74G, and had succeeded Mr. Dodiiigton 
as Treasurer of the Navy, in 1741). It is probable that 
Newcastle would have named Pitt as sucee-^sor to himself m 
his office of Secretary of Stale, liud not the King s luejudices 
against that gentleman been still found to be uneoiiqiier- 
ablo. As it was, Mr. Fox was, in the first instance, nomi- 
nated to the place : but oil the ilay after, finding that he 
was not also to succeed Mr. Pelham as leadci ol the House 
of Commons, he declined the appointment. Upon this, it 
W’tts given to SirTliomas Robinson, a protege of the Duke’s, 
who had for some years past resided ns ambassador at the 
court of Vienna ; and, ill-quahlied as he was for its duties, 
it was arranged that tliis person should also occupy the post 
of ministerial leader in the Commons, which had been re- 
fused to Mr. Fox. Lord Granville was continued as Pre- 
sident of the Council ; Lord Gower as Lord J*rivy Seal ; 
Lord Anson as First Lord of the Admiralty ; the Earl of 
Halifax, who had succeeded Lord Monson in that office in 


1743, as First Lori of Trade; the Earl of Holdcrnessc as 
the other Secretary of State ; the Duke of Montagu og 
Master-General of the Ordnanoo ; Lord Edgecumhe, who 
had .succeeded to tliat office in 1743, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster; Mr. Fox as Secretary at War; and 
Ml*. Pitt as Pay mas ter- General. Pitt’.s friend and relation, 
Mr. George GiaiiMlle, was made Treasurer of the Navy, in 
the room of Mr. Li*gge|; and Mr. (now Su: George) Lyttle- 
toii, was a])))ointed to the lucrative office of Cofferer of the 
Househohl. GreiiMlle and Lyttleton had previously had 
seats at the Treasury Board. (Considerable changes were 
also made among tlie subordinate members of the three 
Boards of the Treasury, tin* Admiralty, and Trade. Finally, 
the H inourable William Murray (afterwards the celebrated 
Chief •Justice, and ennobled by the litlG of Earl of MoiUr 
field) who had long h(?en one of the most able and active f 
partisans of the ministry m the House of Commons, was 
made Attorney Oeneral, on the promotion of Sir Dudley 
Ryder, who had held that office since 1736, to the Chioir 
Justice.ship of Uie King s Bench. 

A few weeks after tliese arrangements were made, the 
Parliament, which had lastcil for tieaily se\en years, was 
dissolved, and a new one called. "The elections for the new 
parliament,’ says Smollett, " generally succeeded according 
to the wish of the ministry ; for opposition was now dwindled 
down to the low'est slate of imbecility. It had received a 
mortal wound by the death of the late Prince of Wales, whose 
adherents were too wise to pursue an ignisvfatuus, without 
any prospect of success or achantage. Some of them bad 
prinleiitly sung their puhnodia to tin* ministry, and been 
gratified with profitable employments; while others, setting 
too great a price upon their own importance, kept aloof till 
*llui market w.is o\ei, and were left to pine in secret over 
their disappointed ambition. The maxims of Toryism had 
been relinquished by many, as the barren principles of a 
lo-iiig game ; the hoily of the people were conciliated to the 
esuihli^hed go\ernment; and the harmony that now, for 
the fust tilin', subsisted among all the branches of the royal 
lamily . bad a wonderful effect in acquiring for them a de- 
gice ctf pinnilarity which they had ne\er before enjoyed.” 

Tiie new parliament assembled on the 14th of November, 
and the add i ess was voted unanimously. But in the midst 
of thk> apparent harmony, the dissensions which the recent 
arraiigeineiils had proiluced among the members of the 
government were about to cn ati* a new opposition. Both 
Pitl and Fox coiisulcred themselves to have been used ill 
hv the new picmier ; and. iorgettmg their old rivalry in this 
coiiinioii re-eiilineiit, they weie early in the session formally 
reconciled to each other. The alliance thus formed was 
also joined by Mr. Lcguc. 

Meanwhile, the unfilne.ss of SirTliomas Robinson for the 
situaliv)!! in which he had been placed had become suffi- 
ciently apparent. An extraordinary scene w hich took place 
ni the llousc of (joininous on the ‘2 jth of November, is 
thus de.scrihe 1 iii a letter from Fox to Lord Ilartington, and 
may he taken as a sample of the good agreement now sub- 
sisting among the iiieiiibei s of the government, and the sort 
of icspcct they entei tamed for each other. A petition had 
been pioscnted against the return of Lord Fane, one of the 
(’onimissii)iiers oi iiie Board of Trade, lor Reading. When 
it was j)K)j)()se l to ajipoiiU a day to consider this petition, 
Pitt remaikeil that it would demand their best attention, 
as it regarded a noble bird : " he llien," proceeds Mr. Fox, 

“ made a panegyric i>n J.ord Fane, to make which was uu- 
doublodly the sole motive of his speaking ; nor did he say 
one word on the cause. This needed not have called up a 
Secretary of Slate ; but Sii Thomas Robinson rose, and 
with warnilh, among other things, asserted that it W'ould be 
a i-hort cause, and on the side ol the sitting member a poor 
cause. Pitt handled him roughly: Sir Thomas answered 
w ill passion ; and Pitt re])hed. 1 then spoke (for 1 dreaded 
what your Lordship loiesuw might he offered, and thought 
tlicse things tended to it) : 1 expressed great regard for 
Lord Fane, and excused Sir Thomas Robinson's irregular 
and blaineable expression, by his twenty years’ residence 
abroad, w here he had done honour to himself and to his 
country, and which easily accounted for his total inexpe- 
rience in the matters now before us. He did not like it. 
Pitt and he had talked of his great office ; amLSir Thomas 
Robinson said it was well known he had not be6^ ambitious 
of It. Pitt believed it, and gave him to uiuWstand, that if 
anybody else had been so, he would not hav^iad it,” 

In another debate, which took place on the 26th of 
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February following, on the subject of a bill brought in by the 
I..ord Advocate for regulating the office of shcviff-depute in 
Scotland, Pitt took his stand in direct opposition to hi^ col- 
leagues, and in a long speech against the iiroposod measure, 
attacked the Attorney General in particular with the most 
unmeasured asperity. Murray was at lhij> time stronyl) 
suspected of being engaged, under the sanction of Newcastle, 
in an intrigue to clVeet a junction with the Tunes, and to tin: 


Granville, gave in his lesignation on the 1 Ith of November. 
On the 19th, J..()rd Hardwicke followed liis example. Before 
this, the King bad desired Mr. hox to endeavour to elVect a 
niiion with Mr. Pitt, in order that they miglit proceed to- 
gether to the forriiution of a new calniiet ; hut the latter, on 
being applied to, at once decliiu'd acting again with Ins old 
ri\al. in these cireinnslaiK es the Oula* ol l-Hwoiisliirc was 
at length eouiniissioiied h\ the King to loriii a new govern- 


proceeding Pitt directly point(Ml Ins allusions. Instead ofjineiil. Pill was at tins tune tlie niosl popular man in 
dismissing him in these circumstances, the tnnid Duke of 1 England; and in addilioii to lh(‘ iiillueuee v. Inch he deiived 
Newcastle attempted to win him o^el• hy negotiation. Old | from the ])uhlic estimaie ol Ins talents, ehara<*ler, and 
Horace Walpole (as he is eominonly caili'd, to distinguish ' seiMces, and tiom lii'^ emiiient standing in the House of' 
him from his more celebrated nephew) was emplnyetl. in ] (knnnunis, he hud lat('l , slienglhened his jiosition by liecom- 
the first instance, as go-hetw’een. The Honouvahle Charles | mg an alleiidant at the le\ ees of llie }oung Ih imr of Wales 
Yorke, the son of T>)rd Ilaidwieke, was next sent by the I at Leicester House, w hen' Lord Buie alread) luvsided as a 
Premier, with overture's to his haughh Mihulterii. Af(<r- l soil of lutine Pn ioii i eleel On ll.e ol lu'V li.uul, the Duke 
wards, the Chancellor himself went on the same errand. On | ol (’imihorlaiid. with wlioin Fox was eoimecled, was on an>- 
thc 2(1 of September an inlerviiwv took ])laee helwi'eii K(‘w- : ilniig but cordial liMiiiswitli Bntoand iho Piniccss Doaager. 
castle himself and Pitt, at the di'siro of the fumei ; but all j These -e^eral ad^antage^ were looie tli ni enough to decide 
ended in nothing. On this ro^nlt, the Pti iiner made ap]»h- j llu* c«)iilesl ln'twei’ii the two coiujiclitois lor ])ow('r. llie 
cation to Fox, wilh wlioni he was niuie succe^stul 'i hat i Dnkt* ol Ihw oiishire. ha^ln.; takoii the ollifc ul 1 irst IaikI 
gentleman, having again cnliiolv scpaialod Inuiscll lioiu j ol the ln*a‘Uii \ to Iuium II , naiiu'd Ihil SimtcUm \ ol Slate. 


Pitt, on the Ifitli of Novenih(‘r ac'cptod tin' si'als ol Sccic- 
tary of State. It was higli time, indcod, that some new 


ScMialol llvollici nu)-l iinpalaiil phi 
w cie ai'^o lilh-'l up willi ISi 1 . Pii I 1 noiid 


. in llio minislj} 

1 I lloloii lia\ mg 

arrangements should be made. 'J’lie fust d:i\ ol the M'-^sion, I bia'n dismis-od w iili :i pi 1 1 a; c. Mi Loin'H' liocamo again 
the l.'Jth of this month, had exliilnlcd the exfraoniuiai v 1 ( Tancellor .i ti.. Lxcl.c-fpioi . fla ; I’l’i mplr a as appointed 
spectacle of a violent opposition to the Addi(“-s. headed h\ fiist Loid id the Ad'i.oaliN in ilio loo' i i f Loid .Vii'-ou. 
two members of tVic Government — Ibtl .'iid l^i'g^ee. At the j and Dolui'jtuii ag ..n !^^e plaeo lo (jooije (il^nvllle m 

Lai 1 (iio\ ol hecanii' also 
I lie [M. .m 1 ell.•n^.e^ w Iiu li 


same time the im’ajiaeily of Sir Thomas Iv^ hiusoii would < f j lh-‘ Seer.i.uy Ino o|‘ I la* N,. 
Itself have rendered the nppoiiitnieiil gf a new u*iiiisi“i lal | oiua noa-o 1 ww ‘ o.d Ain 


leader indispensable. Union in the goM'rniiient had now 
also bi^coine es])ecially import uiil, war luiMiig again broken 
out with France in the ]nceedmg .July ^dlls new (|uari(d 
lietween the tw’o nations arose out of a (jiiesiion as lo the 
boundaries of their respective possessions m North Amt'ru a, 
which unfortunately had been loft unseltli'd h\ the tieat) 
of Aix-la-(lhapelle. 

On the appointment of Fox as Scerctarv of Slate, Sir 


were made in liie ‘.Umoi dm.ito olliee^, w .i ^ the i sioi.Uiiui lo 
place of‘ the Honourable , I allies (h eiiM’di*. w ho iioiv (d)laiiu d 
a '“(‘at at li.e 'I'leasuri Bo.nd d’lie (ii al Sialwas lu the 
nii'antime ]Hil in < onifiii ^^lon 

'rhi‘se,se\ ei al new an aiigenu'nls weie nul ail e uiplelid 
till lUMih the i-nd ol l>e(eiiihei. In a tew' in niths umu; 
lliiw woie ag.nn ail oM I thiow n. 'I’ln- I’lti i. ues o! i|h Dull' 
ol Newcastle, in. in\ ol who-'' adhi'ienis had iieeii ltd! in the 


Thomas Ruhinson W’as dl^posod ol h\ homg made Masti'i of j go\i 1 niiienl, an 1 wl.o,(' p.n lian.eni ’ii \ indnence was still 
the Wardrobe, and luiMiig a fionsion seiiled up n him toi \(‘i\ ”reiit, aide 1 h\ Hie e.ilon ( llo,!-. ol the I )nl.e of C'uiu- 
tbe lives of himself and his sons. lj»rd Ban imiton, the j hei bind, tilleieied at tin ixiliision ?slr. ! o'., ;o piejudiec 
former Master of the Wardrobe, beianu' suieessoi lu I'ox iis ' the King s mm 1 agano.l Ins ne \ i.n.ii-lei weu not long 
Soerctary at War. On the gOlli of Ne'imii.rr, I.oid ILd- I in pioiH.'ing ihen na’oi i I'lioi t lie M ije-.n\ id 1 divliUo 


m Mi 


in 


Fill w .1 
I m 


ll'it l.i.i 1\ 111 h' 


I k n)o\ I. d ('I -.o! I eued 1 )) t lie 

II l.a'i .it h iigt h liei'ii h me 

!':h. i ■ a , . o well', on Hie tide ol the p 'pu! n w ill . 1 1 is 

s.iid lhal Loi (1 'i'< mple wa^^ e\en mor*' (lisiO:ie<‘,dd(‘ to tin* 
Iving than Mi PiH. Tlu' fumh and e.iiele-s inaimeis of 
tliat luddi'imm, winch mad'* him a gen i.il l:i\ouiit(‘ in 
soeiet\, g.i\(* gie.it ollenee .H eo'iil, and ihiew him o})en lo 
all -oil^ of me. lepii’M Illation ))\ Ih >^e wlo'se hiis!ne.''s it 


dernesse intimated, by letters to Put, ij'gge, and (ic'igi* 

Grenville, that the King had no fnithei uieasion foi iluii 
services. Tiic Earl of Darlington an. I \'n;o..i'l Di.jili-i 
(eldest son o^' the Earl ofKinnoul), two ol the Isolds ol the 
Treasury, were soon after apponiU d joint F.i\ mu'-tei .s ol the 
Forces; and Sir George Lvtlleton, deeliiiing to ai'i on this 
occasion with his old ii tends, succeeded Ij-ggeast h.ineelloi 

of the Ex'he(|uer. Grenvilles ])laee ol dde.nsiiu'i (»f llie .... 

Navy was again given to Dodiiigloii. h\ whom it had hei-n I was to ]> ns m the io\:il o.n Fuller ihi' iei lings thus en- 
formerly held. About the same lime the Duke ol IM.ul- | geiideu-il hi-. M.ijesix .igaiii Hnned Ins tliouglits lowaids 

borough was ap))omted Loid Piiv\ Se.il in tlieiooiiiof Fail I llm Duke of Neweasik* .So eailv as the hegimiirig of 

Gower, who was reinoNod to the olhee of Master ol llie i Mauli 1707, the hailol W aid. ■ iM\e as eoiiiniishioiied to 
Horse ; and various other eh.ingcs also took place aumng | e'mter with his (H.iee, and a so wiHi llie Duke of Cumher- 
the officers of the liuiisehold. It W'as Ujion tins oei .isioii, i kind and .Mi. Fox. New i a^.! U' s avaiiee ol power on the 

likewise, that Soame Jcunu-. w'as made a Loid of Trade mi | one baud, and ins Hii.id ix on tlu' other, pioliaeled these 

tbe resignation ol the 1 loiiouralile .lames (jieiiMlh'. I lu goH.itioiis hn >- 01111 ’ wn ks till uL last ins mdeeision .md 

But the government thus loinu'd was (U*--.lme(i to liave ' 1 oiisiaut \.ieill.iiion jniooki'd ihe King lo resohe upon 


but a short duration. In tlieeouise ol ihe sunioicr of I 7a0, 
the loss fir.st of Minorca and allerwards of (.'aleiitia, to the 
French, excited a ferment of imlignaiiun in Ihe puhli'- lumd, 
which vented itself 111 a storm of repiuaelu's aeanist the 
incapacity of the government, d he King himself did lo/i 
conceal his participation in the gem'ral disgUbt. To add to 
the difficulties in which Newcastle was uuw' in\oI\ed, he 
lost about this lime his moi^t jioweiful remaining supjioiier 


.iiumpimg to aiiaiuM' inaHi'is wiihoiit Ins assistance. Dc- 
l('i nun 'd. liow e\ ei lo grt nd al a'l h.i/aids ot lius pri-seiit 
seiwanlT, in the luL'iiming of Ajirilhe dismissed 1 oidl'em- 
))le liom Hie Adnmall}, and appointed l^ord Wiiudielsca 
First Loid 111 In';, .sle.id. Uj)"ii iliis J^ilt and Legge imine- 
dialil} ga\e in tin 11 1 (‘siLinations ; and the country was 
again leli wilhoul a go'v ei nnu*nl. 

'J'lie popul.iiii\ ol i'lii and Ins triends was now nuhounded. 


in the House of Commons by the I'lexation ofMi. Muiiay The fieedoms id niaiiyol llm pniieipal eorpoiations through- 


tO the phicui of (.dnef Justice of the King s Bench., vacant h\ 
the death of Sir Dudley Ryder. The 111 mister was ex- 
tremely reluctant to make tins a])ponitnieuL ; but Murray 
forced him to comply with his demand, telling him plainly 
that if he should be refused, he would no longer act as 
Attorney -General. 

A few weeks after this, Mr. Fox, seeing no doubt llie 
issue to which events w'ere driving, suddenly threw up his 
employment. This di'sertion at once overset the adminis- 
tration of the Duke of Newcastle. Ills Grace, after another 


out the kingdom weie jne-enU'd to liim and Mr. J..egge, uc- 
eompaiiie.l willi addie>ves (onelied m terms of the w’armest 
admiration , and e\ cry w lii're liie pojuilar enthusiasm showed 
itsi'll deiei mined to urgi' all euiisHtutional means for carry- 
ing liotli of tlmiii hack to p )wer. Meaiiwliilc the court in vain 
made apphealioiib m exery (lirc'ctioii - to Lord Egreinoiit — 
to Lord Halilax — to Charles Townshend — lo Lord Duplin 
- -even to Sir Thomas Robinson. All these persons declined 
having anything to do with the.' arrangement of a new 
imiiisiry. In tins extremity Ills Majesty again resorted to 


ineffecjtualyl^empt to obtain the support of Mr. Pitt, who I the Duke of Newcastle ; but it was by this time manifest to 
abvutotety retij^d oven to confer witii him ; and having I everybody that his Grace and liis friends could never again 
Bubsgjiuently ^iTered the seals of Secretary of State, with no " ' . . . , 

‘first to Lord Egremont, and secondly to Lord 


form an administration alone; It was now earnestly recom- 
mended by Lord Chesterfield that efibrts should be made to 
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unite tlie sevon.l contonrlin^jr parties in the state; and a he inclined for their rtiaintenonce. The importance of iba 
sclieir.e was snhmiitod to the Kiny roiindi'd upon that prill- deparlinent is to be considered, both as it respects the safety 
ciple. Ihii vluMi hl^ M:i|est\ lound ilnit it miplied theretnin of tlie imnicnse property of merchamliso which is bruui;bt 
totlio Ciihiin t ol ].oid Teiiiple, and the exclusioiiof Mi . Fox, to and taken IVoni the sliores of the United Kingdom, and 
he instant > lejceled it. 'I’lio n"p:oli.it.icin witli Newcasile was aKd ranied coistwavs fiom port to port ; and as it regards 
now once inoie renc;\M-d, and a^ain I'li le 1 in nothing At tlie personal ■«.i'et\ jjf his MajestvV snhjfcls who nftMgate 
la-t Loid VValdegiave liiinself was piei.nh'd upon to accept the eoiiiincH i.il slnpping and man his Ma)esty‘s tleeU.” 
the ollice ()l Fir'l Loid of the d'rc'aMii \ . Mr. 1^'os. lieiiig. ai ^’Iic iiKpiiiM ^ol the committee were cliietty directed tO 
the same time, iiomin.»U*<l (Jhaieellor ( fihe Exchequer ^^h.^t aic P-iiii.d tl.c “ I'ulilic General LijtrhlH,*’ and which 
aii'l the Earl of Evrimionl SecreiarN ol Sale d'hc-»e ihrec ai c snpp •rlc(l |)\ rales IcMcil on British and foreign ship- 
in liMduals met tlnici’ in council, aion^ \\:lii Loid (jra;i\ille ]mii: giii ‘iall\. But as it appe ared of impJirtnnce to have 
and ljuid \\ inclii'Ui’ii : hut onU loaniM* .d t econ\n‘lion j intoi m.ition r<-»pM‘li:i'j t!u* ‘‘ Local oj‘ Harbour Lights/* 
tliiit Mich a }:o\m iimiMii ha 1 no cliaitcc <d‘ si.uiflin^. They , (ahicli .iie,oi ou^iil t i hr, ^iippoi led hy the corporate bodies 

fell ihcmseUe** eonipriled I i inroiin In- Majesty llialtheie i oi ( ominiiiniics Hmt Ine. c ei ertrd tlicm,) lelui ris were called 

was an ah-olnli* nccr^,,i\ he w]io .Id look (oi other md. loi re^.iidiiii! llie'C al'O 

It .Is lanv ilh‘ l)ei.'iiiiniiL^ ol' .Line and !(ti the last tw«) | 'Llu' * pnld.c ireiieral jiLiht^ ‘ oj r'n'jland are seventr-one 

inontli'' the ''i.ils ol ( li him Iha oi the I'A' iHfpnM had l»''«‘n ! in nninher, in(dndih‘_: a oLdnli ai'o on ihe Island of HcligO- 

Tli IIk' hands ol the Loid ( '[.lel .1 l:s1i; (' ol 1 1|(‘ K mg's Beindi, ! land, oil t le- eoiihl ol IloUten. r'ilL\ -fni* of these “pubUo 

>ho Is .ipponiled 1 -eseMili* the olh. e in the inprxal - ge.ier d lijlds’ heioii;^ to t'"e ( ‘oi ji'ral inn of the Tl'inity 

hel\v ' (Ml llio lesi”!,. it 1 oi (jiie ('ll. nicollor ami tlie ^wearing Hoii-.e ol D-ptloidSli nd, then leuMines being managed 
in ol his successDi. Dll the lllli of dnno ]y)id Maiislield for the heiieli* 'and ohpM ts ol that institution. Three hav6 
was suinmoiied to at t'Mid t he knm ui Koii-inut m, and on hinm lea'-e(l h\ the 'J'liiiih H ii'C to nidiMdu.ils ; seven 
that oteasioii was eoinini-sioiied 1)\ Iim jM.ip‘-.t\ udli the ha\e h'* Ml '^o leased li\ tin* crown: lour aic held undot 
i'nllest po A ers to op'*n neeol 1 d 'Oils at omewdli the l)ni.e . jiatt ids, siih^cf|,j,-iil 1\ teiinciMinMl h\ ac's of Pailmment ; 

of rse\\''astle ami wiin Mi PiM. .\1 )omI .i lorinieiit iiioit j and t \o are nndei the nnin.igemeiit of the I’linity House, 

was ((jiisiimeil in ailpisl'iig ihe ( lainis rjl' th( S'M.ral com- ! tlioimh the delicieiicv of tlie dinsat one Cthat on HeligO- 
ptdiig parties- hill In Sole the end of tin* nna.in a m* x , land ) is ina'ie up by fiox eriiiiieiit, and tlitMilhoi' IS supported 
iiiiiiMtrx wasal length (oinpleleh a;.anged, v oh ?d i i* U ny tin* \dmiial(\ 

at Its liead Tne m* ^ rieiimi tooi^ hn Inm-ell tin* • fine ol 1 Altti th-li a\ me the m''"essary c\pcnses.‘**a large surplus 
SecMel.iix of Si.de. along widi liiii oi h’.eh i ol lie Il.-n-e , annually .-ee' lies to tlie C’oi porat nm of I’nnity House out 

ol (Joinmons . ihe Duke ol Newe.i'<tlo \.a . le-t nod to his | o! me lal s eollef tell liom tli(‘ shipping for the .support of 

foiinei ])hu‘e ol I'di d Loid o loeTn -.-dis '.i i^»* uj. y a- j the hglilhoiises. A considLMahle pmtion of this surplus is 
re-. Ipponiled Cliamelioi of tlie I'M ’io'iuer Loid A i "on ] dex ol ed i) cliantahk* olijec-ts, the promotion of which is 
hccaiiK' Lii't L>: I »'l tho \dn M.ili' I! il 'Itiiijd-*. Loid Dleemed hx tin* Board one of the duties irat)osed by their 
Piivx Seal: and Mi Lnx, 1’ ix ii..'-'yi ,,1 the i'o.'.e-. 'i'hy • chai icr A (jucstion has arisen whether dues can be levied 

Gieal S( .d " a> gixin. wdh ihe uo' ol I n;d Ivei p( i , to Sir I on shipping lor any other purpose than that of supporting 

Koheit lie; h'x (,dl era.nd- L..;i t-l N oi ihington ) v.Inhad i the ligliliiousc's, Ssc. “The General Shipowners Sendety id 
heeii Ilia !e A iloriiex (leiiMal on the u.ei'hi pi mi iiion ol i Lmid tii, the ('iiainhei of (Joinincrn* in Greenock, and others, 
J..oid Man fn M : ai 1 C liaiK*'. Ihall, Es(j ( atlei w arils Ivid I ohject to such large sums beiiij applied to charity, and call 
Chimdeii) he anie /xiioi.ax fle.'i.l Lads Guiuxillc, loriehef to the shipping h\ a reduction of the dues.*’ Se- 
H al !ax, 1 loldci ncsse. and E Uv iinihe, xxlmc continued in le( I ( 'oiiimiitecs of the House of Commons, in the years 
then le-pMiixe otliies ol Jhi-ah'iii til the Cmiiw 1. Fiist DJJ and DJ 1. i ecomrmMidul to the Brethren of the Trinity 
Loid (I 'J’r adc, Sec oe.vl Secici.ii-t ot Stale, and C hancelloi House to reduce their expenduuro for charitable purpo&es, 
o! the Dinhx cl L.iinasUr. 1 he 1 1 oiioni .ihle (»eoi ge Gun- an(11es<-eii llie ainonnt ol the imposts and restrictions on 
m 11(' hi'canie aga n 'I’le.^nn i (d‘ the N.i\y ; \ iscoiiiit B.ir- tiic shipping But the Brethren haxe not deemed it their 
iiii‘;l Ml I* mar ol Soirdarx at M\ii, m winch (.llict* lie luid duty to .ittend to these siiggi slioiis, foi in the year 1820 
Micceedi-d Ml Lox two yearn hel.ue. Mr. Nuguil and the t! (mi e\i»endduie on the aiiushoiises and jieiisioners of the 
Iloiiouiahli' .Limes GiiMixtlh' ha I stats at tlie d'leasun Tiimix House amounted to MJ.d.Jo/ , and in I S3‘2 In 32,86 if. 
Board: and the Dtd^es et Dexonshne. Uiilland, and Leed , The comim'.iee “ are shongly impressed with the justice of 
tin* F.arls of Ruchl'orl, 'i’lioinoiid, and Gow i‘r, tlie ILuioui- limiting the charges upon shipping, in every case, to the 
able K. ICdgeciiiiihe. tlic lloiiourahle Chalks Towiisheiid, juirpose for xx hicli the charges are sanctioned, xvholher by 
and Sir Thomas Rohiiison, ohtaiiHMl places m the House- ])ntont or act of Jkuliaiiieiit : and if there should bo a sur- 


liold, or xveic c.intiiiued iii those xxhu h thex had prexioiislx 
held. The chief goxeruiiienl ol liid.iiul xx as commuted to 
the Duke of Bedford. 

The estahlishinent of this lu'xx goxerniiH iit, tin* creation, 
as il might b(‘ called, of a gu al jiopular xu-lorx . dill'usc I Ihe 
lixeliest sati>facliun throiiglioul llu* nation— l he ]augiioslie 
of tho brilliant restoration of tlie national foi tunes w Inch 
was soon to be accomplished under its auspices. 

Erratum in last * t’cmpaiiion,’ |)„g/}7* 

Cnl. L line 12, /or “ majoriiv of lo.'l to I.")!!,'’ rrtu/ *• in.ijoiitv of 
164 to 14P.’' 

REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMifTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE LIGHTHOUSES 
OF THE UNITED KlNiHlOM. 

This Report, xvith the Minutes (d‘ Exulcnce. and an Ap- 
pendi.\ of Uocuments, constitutes a xoluiiie ol considerable 
bulk. Al the end ol ihe Appendix are two iirqis, m whieh 
all the lighthoiiM's ,ind li* Ills round the coasts if the United 
Kingdom are laid do, ii, idi notices xvhethe** ilu' lights arc' 
llxed, re.volxiiig, or olheiwso. The following is a hnel 
abiiilracl of the nmri' impoitant points of the Re])ort, pre- 
hculed either in the xvoids of '.lie comuuttee or by ahridg- 
numts of paiticular p.: *>age : 

“ Your committee, it stated, “ haxe throughout been 
btrougly inipreb.'-ed with the ])a.-aiu I'lut n ces it c of having 
the bcht lighthouses and (loa. mg; nght cAaldislimeiits for 
this great naxul and commercial country wLieh the st.ile t)i 
science can alford, ami that x'verv necessary expe:ise should 


plus, that a reduction in the amount of these, and all other 
rati"^. should he made equal to Ihexxliole surplus." No 
ohj(*('tion is made hy the eommUtee to the present mode of 
appointing the ohjeets of ehanty, or to the manner in which 
the houMiy Is dispensed — the ohjeclion is to the principle 
of taxing llu* shqijung fur any other purposi' than that of 
snpputing the lighlhoii'-es. “The Select Coiiimitlce on 
Foreign 'I'l.ide in 1S2J, questioned the right as well as pro- 
piietx ol applying the '-nrplus light due" to the purposes of 
eliaritx' ami in examining into the 3()th of Elizabeth, and 
tlui chaiter of .Jam s II., by xxhich the Trinity dues are re* 
gulated, thex repoited that “no specific appropriation of 
these diic" is t) be tound, except what maybe collect^ 
fr.'iuthe oJnd section of the last-mentioned charter, whiCa 
directs the application of moneys leceivedby decrees, orderly 
agreement", fines, forfeitures, or otherwise, to the repair^^g 
of the Timity Almshou."es and the relief of poor Brethren 
and their xx ixc", and poor seafaring men. The charge made 
.>//// .X (fors fiof nppear to be authorized hy muy 
ac', charter, nr j ufent : and the amount on British shipping 
r.rrm/x roustdcf ab/if the rate sanctioned by the charter 
undei xxhich it i" (‘ollected '* 

“ Il may ex cm he eoneeded," say the present committee, 
that the surplu" dues from the buoys and beacons, and the 
lent of kind, might he a])plied to charily ; but if the whole 
Mil plus from all these sources be applied to pay a just pro- 
portion or shar(' of the expenses of the salaries of the elder 
111 (’till en and of the ottiee establishment, there will be iiu 
surplus whatever for charitable purposes." 

On a reviexv of the evidence relative to the ftght of the 
Trinity House to retain a surplus arising from the light 
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dues, for the purpose of beinp applied to charitKhle objects, 
the committee, “ after mature consideration, and referring 
to the Reports of the Select Committees of 1822 and i824, 
recommend that all pensions and charitable allowances, now 
paid by the Trinity corporation from tlie surplus of the 
light dues under their management (except to bcvvants and 
others belonging to the lighthouse OitahUslunont), shall 
cease with the lives of the individuals now on the pension 
list, so far as the same may he legally done : and that from 
and after this time no new pensions, save as above excepted, 
shall be admitted on, or paid out of the surplus of the light- 
» house dues.” And in the event of the Trinity House 
Brethren not deeming it to be their duty to attend to this 
recommendation, it is stati'd that “ it is in the power of his 
Majesty in council, by the :iid Geo. IV., c. 3, to reciuire a 
reduction in the rafes, prices, dues, duties, oi lolls, imposed 
or granted by any charter or art of Parhami'iit to the Ti mity 
House and if the Board,” it is added, “ should persist 
in applying the surplus light dues to ehaiitable jmrposes 
after the House shall have decided to adopt the ri‘eom- 
inendation of your committee, it vill he cdsy 'for his IMajesty 
in council to require the Board to reduce the dues on each 
or on all these sources of income, until the Trinity Boaid 
shall not have any surplus to apply.” 

In order to form a eorreet opinion of the rcductuni that 
ought to have been made, or may now he, the following 
comparison is gi\en ol lhe clear income and cxpcndiluie of 
the Trinity House in two difl'ereiil jears : — 

n 

IS ‘JO 

Amount of .surplus for general purpostts, 
arising out of light dues . . £51, .001 rdO.lOT 

Surplus of buoyage and beaconage . 2,T(>0 3,0 i;i 1 

Net profits of ballastago . . . I,‘i02 2. Is.")! 

Interest on stock in the public funds , G,y(>() l.rsi 1 

Rents of estates for cdiarit able uses . 2,;J1G j 

£05,508 £5J,87;t j 

Expended on almshouses and pensioners, £32,035 £ ; j,s(, i 
For salaries, office expenses, . 12,1 P) 10,725 

For new lighthouses, &c. . . 15,22.3 21,s(,s 

Cash vested in public stock . . 2,000 

£01,^107 £71,451 

Balance in hand £‘1,101 

Excess of expenditure ... . £ 10 , 5^1 


The excess of expenditure in 1832 w'as augmented bv the 
purchase of the North Foreland liuhts. 

The Trinity House have at present a sum amounting to 
155,873^., arising from the surplus diioa of former }ears, 
invested in public stock, yielding a}eailN uileiV'^l or di\ idend 
of 4,670/., applicable to the general imrpo'ics of the eoip.>ra- 
tion, and exelusne of those sums wlm h aic iinestevl for 
particular charitable purpo.ses under the nuinagiMuent of 
the Board.” Though the Brethren declined to attend to 
the recommendation of the preMous romnnltee^, and have 
intimated to the present committee tliat tin; same disposi- 
tion still prevails, “ and that the} au’ not dispo.sed to reduce 
the charity they now dispense,” tlic\ have; rcdined the rate^ 
formerly charged on all shipp.ng ibr the (»l)jects of I hen- 
institution. Since January, 1823, “one penny tier Ion bus 
been charged on British oversea traders, and on Ibieign 
privileged vessels entering the port of London, instead of 
eigh^i^ce formerly charged ; and foreign vessels not pn- 
nave been reduced from eiglitj)cnco to twopence per 
ttJti^^The benefit of this reduction may he estimated hv 
^"?(ij|llOjihct> that the toll levied on tiie sliqiping in 1832 for 
55 fi^ts was less by 7,998/. than tin; toll levied in 1820 for 
33 lights. 

The “ colloclioii of the light dues” forms the nc.xt im- 
porlant topic which the committee investigated. “ I'hc 
gross amount collected for dues for 134 lighthouses in the 
united Kingdom, was 240,304/. in one year, 1832 .'13 ; the 
charge for collection, 22,135/. ; and the e.xpetise of inain- 
tainiii^g them 74,834/. ; so that the amount paid for collect- 
mg the dues on the present s} ^icm was one-third of the 
whole charge for niaintinning them, a sum Mjtliin 7,684/. of 
whok expense for niauitairimg the sixtv.fi\e lights in 
‘ jSr,otl4ntf;iind Ireland.” ^ 

pai<i no ultention to the rccom- 


mendRtions of the committees of 1822 tmd 1824. respecting 
a decrease in the expense of collecting the dues, and the 
adoption of a simpler and more economical mode than the 
s}i“lem now pursued. The present committee “ have no 
doubt whatever that in almost every instance a reduction to 
the extent recommended by the Select Committee in 1822 
might have been made ; and, as they think, ought to hare 
been made, immediately after the notice of Parliament was 
called to that subject : no siiflicient reason is assigned why 
flic reduction has not been made ; and it docs not npiiear 
that the Trinity Board ha\e c^cr taken means (o ha\e the 
eollections made at a reduced late.” 

The committee sii^rgest that the liizht dues levied for 
public general lights should be, by authority of the legisla- 
ture, collected at the customhouses nf the several ports, by 
the collector, or some responsible public otlieer ui iho cus- 
(om>, ill the same iiiiiiiner as tiie dutje!» of customs are 
e(dlected ; a plan by which, ill iIkmi- opinion, the whole o( 
the 22,1.35/. now paid Ibr collection may be sa\ed, and they 
therefore recoin uiei id its julo]»tion without delay. 

“The erection of imhlic lighthouses in England has been 
by individuals or by the Trinity IIouso, to whom patents 
tor the purpose had been gi anted by the crown, on the pre- 
sumed goner d w isli of the trmle that the same wa® neces- 
sary, and w'ould he uselul : and jielitioiis Irom merohunts 
and shipowners lia\e geiiLMiilly heem presented at the .same 
liiiio to the crown, offermg pa\mcnl of certain tolls oi dues 
for the mainteiiunce of such liulits when erected 

“ Sir Edward Nurthe and Sir P. Voikt* state it as their 
opinion that such olh r to {ui} , and sueli apiiliealiou, oiiglil 
alw.iih to prt‘ccdc the grant of auilioiity hi ilie crown. 
Sir P. YoiKe furilier ubsei\es, tliul • ii was held to be 
expL’dient. at least, if nut alisahilely necessary, to lake that 
course prcMously to the gi anting aulhonty Ui the lessees to 
collect such duties and it is to he obscMwed that o|iiii.on 
was given on the application lor the renewal ol a patent or 
leasi‘. ’ 

The committee cil * a mimhcr ol legal aiUlionf ic.s, to the 
(’fleet that rcahonuhir U)ll\ can oiih he hiwl’nllv exacted for 
the maintenance of the light-. I'm* olliciwise the giants or 
( barters nndcr which the lighthouses or otlier lights arc 
held would he vitiated. “ Bosidi’s the fifty-live lights in the 
niaiiageiiieiit of the Tiiinlv Board, there are loiirleeii lights 
in the hand- of jirivjiii* iiiiliv iduals. 'I’he iiijuiious cllbels 
of this latter urrangmiicnt will lui iipparent, by observing 
that the gross collection for these fourteen lights, in 18 >2, 
was 79.079/., iieaily iis great a sum as is (s Heeled for the 
filly-five lights under the Tiiiiily l^oard. The allowance 
for eollectioii was 10.214/., and tlie expense of uiainleiianeo 
9,109/., leaving a net suiplus oi‘ ()0,.322/., to bo divided 
among the piopiietors— the lessees and the crown. 

“ 4’lie aggreg.it(i charge Ibi lijht dues to the trade and 
shipping of tlie eouiitry iii England in one year, wrb 
l(i2,717/. ; the charge for collection of dues 16,914/.; 
the expense for niaiiitiiuiiig the lights 45.013/.; leaving 
100,789/. (levied by toll on shipping m one year) more than 
was actually rcquiicd for the siijiport of the lights. 

“ It should, lu»\M‘\er, he observed, that there never have 
been any lighthouses iiilridaiid held for the profit of private 
individual'-: and the only lighthouse bold by a private 
iiidividual in Scotland was by llie Duke of Portland, us pro- 
l)nel(w ol tli(' Isle of May in the Firth of Forth, which was 
pin chased by the Commissioners of Northern Lights in 
1810, under the cxpre.ss sanction of the 54 Geo. HI., 
c. 130. 

“It is therefore in England only that any private indi- 
viduals have a right to levy lolls on the commerce and ship- 
ping of the eounlry for their private benefit ; and it may be 
well to show in this place the total number of public 
general lights, the number of local or harbour lights, and 
the total amount of light dues levied in the United King- 
dom at this tune ; also the proportion in number and the 
amouiu of income which private individuals receive from 
them.” 

From the table referred to it appears that thew are in all 
219 lights in the United Kingdom, viz., 105 public general 
lights on land, and 1 7 iloating lights ; 93 local or harbcuur 
lights on land, and 4 Ilualmg lights. 

The following account is given of the number of puldio 
general liglithon.ses maintained in the Unilod Kingdom; 
by whom ludd ; the amount of light dues received; iho 
charge for collection ; tlie amount expended in maintenance, 
and the net surplus, in 1832. ^ 
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“ Tims,” pmcml Iho committee, “ it eppenrs that n sum 
amoiintni" nearly to one (pnirter of a million sterlini^, is 
annuiilly colleeteil as lighthouse dues on th{‘ shippim.^ 
the Country, nllhom^h the expense of mamtenaimi* of the^e 
131 liirhls does not amount to more than 7 cxcliisiAc 

of 22,1 35/., the (•hartre ol' collection, wliieli sum alon(‘ exceeds 
twice llie amount of the expense of manitaiiuni^ the \\h'ile 
of the h'rmich liL^dits.” 

Tlie committee enter into considerahle detad r(‘spectinj^ 
the h«rhlhonses held h) private individuals, and the natiiie 
of the L^ranls or leases hy which in tlle'^(‘ cases the li^lit is 
claimed to lc^ N dues. One ])roprietor, ihe\ state, “ leliisod 
at fir-t to e<)Miply with llu' order (d' \opr eomnii'tec ihr .m 
account of his receipts and <*\penditiire for tin* Iil'-’I hou 
nlicfrmiT that hy a elatise in th(‘ act, 3 Oe*). II., le- wes ;d»- 
holveil from all such rc'^ponsihilii y. Ihit y ui eoinni'ltee 
could not compromise the jiiwer and authorii y of tlie Ih U'^e 
to demand ivnd ohtain accounts of ,vl taxes levied ou lus* 
M.ijpstv’s Mil'jecis ; ' and the return \\as made under ]no* ' 
to.st. Sexeral of the l<':is«‘s weie i(Mie\\e(l within tjiesc Icwv 
years past, notwiihstandin;^ expie^s reeoniiuond.ilions oft he 
Seleet (’omniiHees of the y ai's Isjj and 1^2 1, that the\ 
should not; and tlie piesciit (’oiniiiitfee eeusure tins ))io- 
ceednifx as “ linjhly ohjeetiouahle and improjier, and hs 
whivli a ^ery lieaw change, he\oiid what isnecessni) toi 
the in.iinteiiatice of the lights, will he continued foi the lom^ 
period ol twentN-onc ynrs, for which these leases haAC hi eii 
praiited, ’ I’he lea.se of the Kdrlt stone Lighthouse, w hieh 
had been "ranted for niiietynine y.us, ixpnedin 
and, on the application of the le-sees f)r a leiu wal, t la* Loids 
of the I’l easur) referred the ajiplicalion to tlu cousideiation 
of the I’rinily House. The reph ol the Boaid w as. *• that 
any chum to a iuture term on llii‘ IvM)vtone Lijjhthou-e, 
or to aiiv compensation on account of sinwiei s rendered h) 
Mr. Weston or Ins famiU, a.s lessees of the I ”ht, is who1l\ 
inadmissible. As the trade of this counlrs incie.i eil, tlie 
profits of the h^ht augmented, and u]>on the sejiaration ol 
America the Americans paid as aliens. 11\ this eAeiit, 
whieh could not ha\e heen ealeiilated upon in 17.V», the 
ad\anta"cs to the lessees still fuither increused, and the 
profits of the lipflU must lia\e ampl\ compensated them lur 
any services and exertions." Fm the-e leasous the lease 
was not renewed ; and the cmnniittee are of upunon tlial 
many of them mi^^ht have heen ur^ed with iqual foiee 
atrainst the renewal of other leases. 

The public funeral lights of Seotl.uid are uiidiM the 
manaptemeiit of a Boanl denonnniited the “ Coimin^sioiiei s 
for NoUhern Lipfhthouscs,’' “incorporated as sinh l>\ the 
38 Geo. 111., c. 68 ; and the commissioners hold their i tliee 
at the Board by virtue of the publie sit vy lions the> till." 
They are twenty- fi\e in number, and, with the exception of 
the Lord- Advocate and the Solieitor-Gcneral for Seotland, 
arc ah municipal officers. Their soiwices are gratuitous. 
They have no power to interfere w ilh aiiA of the local or 
harbour 

.-Tkb lights of Ireland arc under the suiicriiilendence of 
thd BttUast-Bonrd, n corporation consisting ol’ twent> -throe 
mOttibefB, who are llie Lord Ma}orand Sheiitfs of Uuhlin, 
three aldermen chosen by the Board of Aldermen, and 
other individuals, appointed in the first instance 
hy the- Act of Incorporation, but who have the power of 
ft&iog* up tlie vacancies. 

Tlie commilteo state, that having “ had under their con- 
sideration the best mode of managing the liglPhouses, they 
are of opinion that all the public general lighlhouses and 

Ilitilndinsuvie harbuur lif^htH {mid for hy the commissioners, 
and five supported by other Boards. 


floating lights, to which the British and foreign shipping 
contrihiite. in England, Scotland, and Ireland (narhour and 
local lights excepted), should he placed under one Board, 
resident in London, and conducted under one system of 
management. 

“ (‘apt.un Drummond recommends a Board consisting 
of four persf.Ms ; cue to he a seaman, and the hydrographer 
of the Aduiiralty . Miuillir-r to he a scientific chemist ; a third, 
a nienihiM of the Hojal S fiety, and an optician; and the 
fimrtli, the President or \\cv- President of the Board of 
Trade. Such a Board, with a ‘secretary and proper officers, 
lie lhink>, would keep up the lighthou.scs to the existing 
state of sneuce ” 

But the eomunttce. .Tfier a review^ of the mode of ma« 
TiriLMUg the French liidifs, and of thcj-coustilution of the 
'JVinity ITon-e, think.tlijt, on the whole, “ the corporation 
of the Tniiit) Ilou-e ol Deptford Stroud, having been 
eharlered \for fhr unrrr/inn^/it a?i({ increase of Navi^ 
f^ation and tiie office el huojaire and hcMconagc having 
l»' cn granted to lliat ho(I\ upon the surrender thereof by 
the Loid II iLlfi Admiral, and the greiPM part lA' the light- 
hoii^(‘s 111 KiiLilaud lioMiig heen tie -'erl, aiid being noW 
niaiut. lined h\ that coi puiMtioii ; and heiiig satisfied, after 
iiHiuiiA uit«) th'‘ li;:hls now nudei tlieir fdiarge, that the 
•-aid corpMiation are well ( liculate'h utter some lurwlifi cation 
in the regulatiou.*>. under V. hu h ilu-\ admit their inemberSt 
to liaAe the inanaui’iiu nt and eontml (,( the whole depart- 
ment of lieht- : le'S'immend that all the puhlu* general lights 
in tile L luied K'nLn]<»uj lx pl.ued under Hie management 
ol the - lid eorjio' aijwii. Tlu* comiiiiltee aUo rccommund 
flail in ( on-uhn all u of the extended \niblic (kitic!» which it 
i> j.iMpj'ed will lie jeiloimed hv the eorjioiation of the 
'riii-iiN lloiiM’, li.e n'lrulalions established lor tlie admission 
of \oi:iie'r and t hh i Biathren should ho levised and en* 
laiL’ed, III oideitlia* officers iii hi^ IMajestjr’s navy, and other 
s( K utilic pei'Miii:,, m.iN he adiiiUied thereto, and take part 
wild tho^e cho>en fiom the iiiendiaiit sea-serAice in the 
aclive di-eharge of the (lntie-> of the coi poralion.” 

Our hunts ha\e pic\cuted auA uhslracts being made of 
other points consideied in the Reiiort. Among these are 
the ivsuUs of ‘'e\eial e\] eriiucnt^ which woie made to asoer- 
lain the liest mode of iliuiinniiliug the lighthouses, and a 
numher of dtdails renpi'cting the managenuntof the Scotch 
aiid*lnsli lights. 'J’l e commirtee c midiide with an ex'pres- 
si ui of hopeth-t no time will be bo^t iii eaiiMiig their re- 
e.umiieiulatioiKs int'> ellect 


ELECTIUX OF SPEAKER. 

Tin- billowing nolici's of tIk' most reinaikahle contests which 
h:i\e taken place in bnnur pailianient'*, on the question of 
the at)pointnH'nt cif Speaker ol the House of Commons, may 
he iutrre>ling at tb.e ])resent in nueiit. 

In r'lio (i]h‘ ^tli of Eh/abeth) Farliament re-assemhled 
afier a long pno (^gallon on the 301 h of September, when 
tlv (’oinnion-> tound ihcni^elM'> inAokcd in a difliculty 
which had never boftire occurred, l)\ the ilealh of their 
Speakei, Thomas Williams. E'([Uire. during the proroga- 
tion. It was eonsidered that tl.eA could neither act without 
a Speaker, nor proceed to the el. ction of a new one without 
llie (’ireelion or pcriui'-sion of lierMajcst). A committee 
was at la-^l app unli-d to wait nj^oii Lie L' Tils in order to 
have their opinion c.f what ouglil to be done; and it was 
afterw ards a "u-ed to •‘Ciid a deputation of both Houses to 
her Alajesh to learn her pleasure. The le^ull was, that tlid 
ne>t dav a coin.uissu.u under tlie Broad Seal, addressed to 
the Lord Keeper, was read in the Fpper ILmse, in which 
his Lordshii) was connuanded to call the Commons before 
him, as is Usually done at the opening of a new parliament, 
and to acquaint ihem that her AIaje.st)‘s pleasure was that 
the} should lesort to tlieir usual jilace, and there choose a 
row Speaker, after their aeciislnined manner. On this Sir 
Edward Rogers, ConipIrolU'r of the Household, moved iu 
’he first place that Richard Oiiijlow, Enquire, her Majesty’s 
Soheitor-Genciak who was ii nu mber of the House of 
Commons, should he brought down thither from the Lords* 
where he was in attcudauee in his official capacity, as was 
then the practiee. This preliminary motion was made, be- 
en iisr it IS necessav} that the poison proposed as Speaker 
should ahvays be proscut at his nomination and election. 
The motion being can ied, and notice having been sent to the 
Lords, Onslow was accordingly sent down to tlfo Commons, 
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endeavoured at dret te ahow, that, bavinj; a writ 
oll^ltendanoe upon tlie other House, his services could not 
heiUmanded in the office in which it was now proposed to 
plsibe hina. His ohjections, however, were overruled ; and 
SifTEdward Ro^rs having formally proposed him for the 
ho was elected by a majority of 82 to 70. 

Jrt those times it was common for every person proposed 
as Speaker to profess the greatest reluctance to he elected ; 
but in this instance the opposition expressed by Onslow 
seems to hove been sincere. It is only in this way that we 
can account for the House dividing upon the question : for 
no other candidate seems to have been proposed. It is 
curious that the Speaker who succeeded Onslow, Mr. .John 
Popham (afterwards knighted), was also when elected her 
Miydsty's Solicitor-General, and as such, though a member 
of the House of Co^mnsons, accustomed to give his attend- 
ance in the House of Lords. The Johrnul states that pre- 
vioos to his election, on the 18th of January, 1581, he was 
brought down from the Lords by the Queen's Serjeant and 
the Attorney-General, and ** restored to the House of Coin- 
mong as a member of the same.*’ 

It was usual, down to a much more recent date, for the 
Speaker, at the same time that he occupied the chair, to 
hold an office in the Government. Thus, Onslow continued 
to bo Solicitor-General for two years after his election as 
Speaker. The same two offices were afterwards held toge- 
ther by the celebrated Sir Edward Coke. Sir Edward 
Seymour, who was Speaker in the reign of Charles II., was 
at the samo timerTreasurer of the Navy. Mr. Harley (after- 
wards Earl of Oxford), in the reign of Queen Anne, held 
the office of Secretary of State while Speaker. And even 
Mr. Arthur Onslow, who filled the chair for many years in 
the reign of George II., was for some time after his ap- 
pointment Treasurer of the Navy. This however was, we 
balievo, the last instance. In former times it was sometimes 
objected to a Speaker that he was oven a Privy Counsellor ; 
but that obiection was never recogniseti by the House. It 
wtU brought forward, however, in a very curious debate, 
which is recorded to have taken place nn the ‘27th of October, 
IdTS (the 25th of Charles 11.), in reference to the then 
SpOdkef, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward Seymour, who Ind 
barni' called to the chair a few months before. Mr. Litlloton 
rose, and after stating that many objections hud been taken 
to' the Speaker when he was first proposed, proceedcvl to 
take exception to his continuance in the oflice on the ground 
that hd was a Privy Counsellor, a thing he maintained 
allhost without a precedent, at least since the Reforrn.ition. 
“You tnight,” he went on, “be made a Privy Coun.sollor 
afterwards, as a reward for your services, but not whilst you 
are Speaker. Other offices you hold inconsistent with tloii 
chair, and have admittance to the most secret counsels, and 
how improper is that, we having no man to present our 
grievances but you ! You are too big for that chair and lor 
Ui; and you, that are one of the governors of the world, to 
bo our Borvant, is incongruous.*’ He then moved for the 
appointment of another Speaker pro tempore. Tlie mot urn 
was seconded by Sir Thomas Clarges, who considered what 
had been said ao rational, that he could not think any man 
could be against it, “We entrust you,” he said, ‘with all 
our secrets ; and in your predecessors’ times no Speaker 
had liberty to go to court without louve.” He then insisted 
thakf according to the standing order, the member who was 
reflected upon should stand up, make his defence, and then 
retire. He was answered by Sir William Portman, who 
Oksei'veiL What we say here can be no seijret among four 
hkttdred men;— persons in the Hall know what w'e do.” 
SilJ #0Mpih Tredenhnm, who followed, contended that none 
wai« more fit fOrSpeakerb than Privy Counsellors. All the 
pmcc'dents, however, which he quoted in favour of this doc- 
trihd were from times preceding the Reformation. In a 
sdhsQ^cnt part of the debate Mr. William Hurhord took 
up a new ground. “You expose,” said he to Seymour, 
honour of the House in resorting to gnmini!-l]ou.ses, 
—^wUh foreigners as well as Enj^liahmeii— ond ill places. 
I take this to he a great misdemeanour. A.s i'or your being 
a Privy Counstdlor, I think that no exception ; but I am 
Boriy to see the honour of the House exposed. I think you 
id be an unfit person to be Speaker by your way of living.*’ 
Strangeways said that what he had heard weighed 
fjj^^'with him. “You are charged here,’’ be continued, 
^ gamester. 1 wish men were guilty of no 
^r^rime. The j udges may as well he except^ against.'* 
****^aker then,” proceeds the Report, ** rose up and 


complimented the House to this effect, that he hel4 no em*' 
ploymentei greater honour to him than that which he had 
in their service, &c. The question being pr.ipounded, that 
Mr. Speaker do leave the chair, and a Speaker pro tempr)r0 
he appointed ; the nuestion being put. that that question 
he now pot, it passed in the negaiivo." That is to say, as 
we should now exprens it, the previous question wan moxed 
and earned. The arbitrary conduct of Seymour in the chair 
afterwards occasioned various discussions; but these we 
cannot at firesent notice. 

One of the most remarkable instances of a Speaker hold- 
ing another office at the same time that he occupi<'d ihe 
cluiir of the House of Wornnions, is that of Sir John Trevor, 
who was first chosen Speaker in 1685, in the reign of 
James IT , and again in March, 1600, nt the opening of the 
first Puilianient after the Revolution (with the exception 
of the Convculion, of which Mr. Powlo was Speaker, lu 
March, 1694, he was expelled from the House on being 
convicted of lla^ing received a grutuily of a thousand 
guineas from ihe City of London, the reward of his service 
in getting a bill passed through the House, in which that 
corporation was intorested ; hut, strange as it seems, having 
boon appointed Master of the RolU in 1692, lie not only 
continued to hold that lucrative place during all tiie time he 
was Speaker, hut retained it for many years after his dis- 
grace-in fact till liis death in 171 7. 

On Trevor’s expulsion. Mr. Wharton, Comptroller of the 
Household, being a member of the House of Cominons, rose 
and. addressing tho'^Clerk, intimated the Kings commands 
to the House to proceed to the choice of a new Speaker. 
He then ]»ioc('eiled to nominate Sir Thomas Lillloloii ; but 
before he had pronounced the name there was a general 
cry of “No, no,” ami sevi'nil merahers rose up to speak to 
order, on the ground that it was contrary to the undouhlod 
right of the House of choosing their own Speaker, to have 
one ])ropo-cd to them by a person who brought a luessago 
from the King. “ Notwithstanding,” contiriueh the Report, 
“ the Comptroller stood up again and named Sir Thomas 
Littleton: whic.h \va'’. seconded by Sir Henry Giiodrick. 
Whereupon arose a debate ; and anothm- person, Paul Poley, 
Esquire, was proposed by Sir Chri-topher Musm-ine, and 
seconded by I hi' J.,ord Dighy : and after a long debate, in 
relation to both llie persons, the (piedion was put by iho 
Clerk, lliat Sir Thomas J..iltk‘ton lake the chair of this 
House as Speaker. The Clerk declared the Ye.i.s had it. 
The House was divided; the Veu-s on the right liuiid, and 
the Noes on the left. Two tellers were appoinlod by live 
Clerk; namely, for the Yens, James (Jiadwick, ICsip 146; 
the telh r for the Noes, (’ulonel Grainille, 1 79. So it passed 
111 the negative” It was then unanimously resolved that 
Mr. Foley should take the chair. He was the following day 
IMcseiited in the House of Lords to the King, and approved 
of by his iMaje^ty. 

There appear to have been sevci al divisions before this oa 
the question of the appointment of Speaker; but this, wq 
believe, is the fiist (with the excejition of that whirdi took 
place at the election of Mr. 11. Onslow) of which the nunj^ 
liers have been preserved. The present appeals, in fact, to 
have been the first occasion on vvliich two candidates were 
bioimht forward. 

On the a-sseinhling of a new Parliament, on tho 22nd of 
November, 1G9'>, Mr. Foley was again unanimously called 
to the cliuir. Pot w'hcii tho next Parliament met on the 
Gill of Decoiiiljcr, 1698, Somers and Montagu being now at 
the liead of a AVliii;: administration, Sir Thomas Littleton, 
being proposed i^e-4 Speaker by the Government, was cleoled 
by a majority. It does not appear that any other candidate 
was actually proposed ; hut it is known that the Tories 
wished Ilarlcy to be cliO'‘en, and there was also a section ef 
the opposition anxious to bring forward Sir Edward Si^miQur« 
who had been some time before turned out of the Cabinet. 
No account has been preserved of any debate wbieh took 
place at the election ; but the result seems to Imve befa 
looked forward to with much anxiety, both by the Court and 
the public. Ralph, in his History of England^ say S, that 
“ both parties scLuned to think the issue of the Parltameiit 
in a good degree depended ” on the choice of tho l%i6akerj! 
and he adds, that the election of Littleton “ looked like a 
good omen on the side of the Court, promising a smooUt-and 
happy session.” 

The next Parliament met on the 30th of December, 1701, 
when Littleton was again proposed as Speaker by tiad Oonrk 
But this time the opposition carried the eleotion i«; &v(mr 
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of tlwir nomiim . Wo hare no account of the 4#^ 

bale that took place on tho occasion ; all that ia atated iaw 
that Mr, Harley was elected by a naojority of fjurteen votes. 
Notwithfttandinj' this vote, the ministry were considered to 
have u decidod majority of adhoreiils in Uiis Parliament. 
The election appears scurculy to have been made a parly 
qiMwlioii — thoujrh the opinion had certainly sprunj^ up and 
been warmly maintained before this time, that the election 
of a Speaker was one of the most important occasions on 
which the House could gi\e expression to its seniiments. 

Harley continued Speaker till the meeting of Queen 
Anne’s second purhament, on the 25th of October, 1705. 
'J’iio Government had recently taken *inoro liberal colour; 
and the Whigs, with th(> as!»islan(;e of the Dissenters, had 
been very sncceshful in the oleclions. On tlie first day of 
tho session, “ the appearance of the House of Commons,* 
says the Parlitinicntury Ilh'^tary (vol. vi , p. 45u), “was 
greater than had been known at the opening ol any parlia- 
ment for fifty years before, no less than 456 members being 
tiresent. The first struggle vas about the choice of a 
Speaker, by which a judgment was to be made of the temper 
and inclination of the ineinhers. The court declared for 
Mr. John Smith, a man of elesir parts and ol a good expres- 
sion, uho was then in no employment, hut had gone thiough 
great posts in llie former reign with reputation and honour, 
bavin i been aC’ommissioncrof the Treasury and Chaucallor 
of the Vlxchcquer. Ho had from his first selling out in the 
world been thoroughly in the principles and interests of the 
Wliigs, )ct with a duo temper in all personal things in re- 
lation to the Tories. Hut the Tones all declared against 
him fur Mr Hroiulcy, one of the iepresentuti\es of the Uni- 
versiu ol Oxfoid, a man of a grave deportment and good 
morals, but ei)n‘'idired n^aviobmt Torv, and as a great 
favourerot Jacolutes, w Inch app. aied e\ideiitl) in a relation 

which ho pruned of Ins Tiavels No aU’air of that sort 

had ever lieeii earned with such heat on both sides* as tins 
was ; .so that it was ju.sl to form a judgment upon it of the 
temper of tiie House. After a debate of about an hour and 
a half, the House divided, and Iw'o members being np- 
poinled to tcdl tlui voues, Mr. Smith had 248, ami Mr. 
Hroinloy 20.5 only. ’ This result seems scarcely to have 
been expected b\ Mr. Smith’s friends. Spencer Compton, 
who was himself Speaker some jears afterwards, writing to 
Mr. Walpole (afterwards the celebrated minister), sa)s, ** 1 
do not know whctlier you will think this conicst worth vour 
attondaiiee, but sure some good may be slruek out of (bis 
division. Lord IJartington continues ill of the gout, and 
Mr. Smith has a delluxion on liis eves, and if Mr. Walpole 
should be absent, the poor Wliig.>5 must lose any advantugo 
that may offer itself for want of a leader." AVulpolc, how- 
ever, was present, and seconded the nomination of the suc- 
cessful candidate. 

The Parliament w hieh met on the 16th of November, 
1708, contained a large nnijonty of ineinbers favourable to 
the- government, which, Harley and BolingbroUe having 
been dismUsod, had now', under the direction of the Earl of 
Sunderland, become entirely Whig. Sii-Richaid Onslow, 
a xealous member of that parh, was accordingly nnam- 
mouely called to the chair. “ The Tones," Tmdal tells us, 
however, “ upon a suiinise that the Court, or Whig party, 
would have been divided between Sir Richard Onslow and 
Sir Peter Kmg, Recorder of London, had designed to have 
put up Sir Thomas Hanmer; but being disappointed in 
that expectation, they thought it prudent, not being able 
to make a majority, unanimously to concur with tho rest. 
Indeed, tlie Tories perceived they had so little strength in 
thia Parliamenti that they resolved to lie silent, and to wait 
(or auch advantages as the circumstances of affairs might 
ufferd them.'* In 1710, however, when the Tories got in, 
iud a .new> parliament was called together, the elections ran 
BO. greatly in favour of tliat party that Bromley was now 
ehMaB>a Weaker witb.out opposition. 

Vim next contest for this high ufiice, we believe, was that 
which took place on (ho death of Sir John Cost, on the 
22l^ of January, 1770, in the middle of a set sion. This 
immediately after the appointment of Lord North as 
Prime IKtoiater. His M.ijcstv’s leave to proceed to the 
oleotiOtl hf a new Speaker having been signified to the 
HouBO'v'^ir Fletcher Norton was proposed by Lnrd North. 
Lord John Cavendish then proposed tlie Itiglit Honourable 
Thomas Towitkhend' In seconding the latter motion, Lord 
GaorffU urged it as a ground for pieferring Mr. 

Tamahaod^^i whim Sir Fletcher Norton bad been prac- 


tising in the courts holow hie oppenant bad 

been “ learning business of kindi the bueineBS e| 

the nation ana of this bemsA#* The nomination of Mr* 
Townshend, who had not beeti he woe to b# 

proposed till he came into the bouse, ^as supported by Mv« 
Burke and other members of the oppositiou ; but on a divi» 
sioii. Sir Fletcher Norton was elected by a majority of 
to 121. . ' 

Sir Fieichcr Norton (afterwards Baron Grantloy) retained 
possession of the chair till the opening of the Farliamant, 
which met on the 31st of October, 1780, 0n’tba.7thQf 
May, 177 7, during the sitting of the prccerling parlkittiant» 
Sir Fletcher had given offence to the ministry by eome ox* 
pressiuns which ho had u^cd on presenting to the Kinff^H 
bill for the better supply of his Majesty’s household, ** 
Commons,” he had said, “ have not ^inr!^ granted to yeHK 
Majesty a large prcseiA supply, but also a very great addi# 
tional revenue ; great beyond example ; gieat beyond, yi!W r 
Majesty’s highest expense." When the attention of-tbll,. 
House w as afterwards called to these words, a motion v|M| 
made and earned ifi opposition to the ministry, to the eSpiol ,' 
that the Speaker^ in using them, “ did express, with jmf 
and proper energy, the zeal of this House, for the suppoi^ 
of the honour and dignity of the Ciown, in circumstaneea Of 
great public charge and the thanks of the House wfff ' 
given to him. The new elections, however, again gave tbf 
niinislry the command of a majority, which they had for 
some time lost ; and when the new parliament met, Lofd 
George Germain rose, and on tlie pretenci>that the Gona|i« 
tution of the late Speaker hud been much impaired by tbf 
fatigues of preceding •sessions, pioposed that Charles Wtd- 
fiau Cornwall, Esq., should lake the chair. The motioii 
having been seconded, Mr. Dunning rose. He expressed 
iiis astonishment that the noble lord (North) had not risen, 
and saved him the trouble of proposing the late Speaker to 
continue in the chair. At this time, he said, when in feiat 
there was no \ acancy, when the late Speaker was in tUf 
House, and to all oppearance as capable of executing the 
duties of tlie office as ever, it struck biro as the roost sin- 
gular of all measures, to confess, as the proposer and seconder 
of Mr. Cornwall had done, that the late Speaker was the 
properest of all persons to fill the chair with dignity, aitd in 
the very moment of muking that confession to propose ano- 
ther oendidate. He had expected, when the bad health of 
Sir Fletcher was urged as a ground for not continuing him 
in the chair, that it would have been staled to the House 
that Sir Fletcher had formerlv applied to the Government; 
declaring his desire to re.sign the chair on the reason an* 
.signed. He concluded by moving that Sir Fletcher Norton 
be called to the chair. A very animated debate followed. 
Mr. Thomas Tovviishend, at the close of some remarki 
which he offered, observed, that the true, though unavowed, 
reason of the opposition to the re-election of Sir Fletohfr, 
was Ins having made a speech on a memorable occasion 
which did him the higliest honour— a speech which proved 
his impartiality as a Speaker, his zeal for his country* bis 
feeling for the national distress. That was the leason of 
the present attempt to disgrace and insult him ; and aa it 
was unmanly and illiherak he trusted every member, young 
and old, those w ho sat in the old parliament, and those who 
were newly chuscii, vvouUl feel properly on the occasion, 
and join with him in supporting the motion of Mr. Dunning, 
Sir Fletcher, vvlio had aitcmpted to speak before, now roifKb , 
and began liis speccli by staling that hismmdw'as madoiM/ 
not to go into the chair again on an) consideration. TJift 
very great and increased duties of the office had, aa tllf , 
House must hav e witnessed, impaired his constitution ' 
terially, and he feiiied had weakened his intellects; hiaa#T'. 
vanced years, also, disabling him from coping with^W 
disoider. Refen ing, however, after some furtliar obseryx* 
tions in this strain, to the compliments that had been paid 
liim by the proposer and seconder of Mr. Cornwall, be said 
that he should he an idiot indeed if ho could possibly 
giiie he nientod such coniphinent.s, or tliat his state o(heB|t|k« 
of which none of the King's ministers had over received |be 
smallest intimution fiom him, was the real cause of thoir 
moving for a new Speaker, without saying a. word upon tho 
subject previously to him. Every man, be waa sure^ who 
had the least pretensions to understanding', went before him 
in feeling that a consideration of his state of health was not 
ihu true motive for the uresent measure. He called upon 
ministers to tell him wny he was thus disgracefully uis- 
missed ? If bis conduct in the chair had been obj(k)tionabie, 
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if f|| r hftd -been the .^nmiimlitV i>e fully known, 

excmphiTy puni^kitient follow, if thei^ could be any 

S ishniient more' severe tlion public disgrace. He pressed 
in explanation the more earnestly, because he did assure 
tire House Upon his honour, that though he had been in 
town three days, he had never been asked whether his health 
would epaMe him to continue in the chair, should tho Houso 
approve of liis continuing there ; nor had ho been applied 
to, either directly or indirectly, on the suhject of choosing a 
new iipeaken Mr. Fox next spoke, and inveighed with 
great asperity against the conduct of the ministers. Good 
GKid !*' he exclaimed, what pitiful abifta are the ministers 
reduced to when they come down to tho House, and tell us 
that ou^r late Speaker is the ablest man in the world, tho 
fltreat to fill tbo qhuir, and in the same breath bQg us to 
cboose another gi^ttuman t Sir Fjetcher feds himself in- 
Bttlted ; be complains of the insult* and he demands, ho- 
nestly demands, to know the cause. Do ministers answer 
him? Does the noble lord in the blue riband speak out and 
fiirly avow the cause of his removal ? No ; the noble lord 
t^k^ refuge in a cowardly silence '. The’ clerk, then, at 
Mf-Jfoot'a desire, read tho entry in the Journals, containing 
the ^anks of the House to the Speaker for his speech to 
the King. Mr. Byng complained of the rudeness with 
which Sir Fletcher had been treated by the minister, who 
had asseiiibled all his iViends at the Cockpit and informed 
them of the intention of proposing Mr. Cornwall, but had 
never given the late Speaker the smallest intimation of 
stich intention. ^-Mr Cornwall, then said a few words, after 
whieh Sir Fletcher Norton again rose, and declared that if 
anything could induce him to accepl the chair again — he 
pegged pardon for the expression —to aspire to it, it would 
be the contempt with which he was treated. He thought 
be liad a right to an explanation. Mr. Ellis, however, irr 
reply to this demand, merely said that he conceived every 
metier hade right to vote for anew Speaker as he thought 
pi«peF — that tliero was no intention to insult or disgi-ace 
Sir Fletcher Norton — but that in his opinion it was better 
to choossi k Speaker of fresher health, and who, from his 
tithfeoflife, had more vigour, and was better able to en- 
and sustain tho fatigues of the office. But Mr. 
BVigby afterwards ventured a little further. Repeating the 
position of Mp. Ellis, that every member had a right on this 
question to vote as he pleased without assigning any reason, 
he went on to deny that it was any part of the constilutional 
law of Parliament, that wheu a member was once elected 
to the chair of the House, ho was to sit there just as long as 
he^pleased, unleis some charge of criminality could be made 
out against him. He then said, that with regard to the vote 
erf thankk to Sir F. Norton, he liacl at the time expressed his 
disapprobation of it, and also of the speech that occasioned it. 
A' great deal had been said about the conduct of Sir Fletcher 
whue Speaker ; perhaps ho did not ]>erfectly coincide in all 
that had been urged on that topic : and for this, and other 
roasoni» not fit to be gi\cn in that House, he was disposed to 
support the iiominatioii of Mr. Cornwall. One purl of Sir 
^tchur*s eonduot had often appeared to him extremely 
wrong, and that was his relaxation of the rules of proceed- 
ing, and his want of strictness in proseiMiig order, and 
keeping gentlemen w’ithin due bounds. Ho remembered 
Mr. Onslow was remarkiihle for an opposite conduct, and 
was said to have too much buckram in his manner. The 
younger part of the House complained that he carried matters 
vinth rather too high a hand; the fact, howe\er, was, the 
House liad then more dignity, its proceedings were then more 
grave and solemn, and pcu])le without doors treated it more 
respectfully than they had done since Sir Fletcher had filled 
tho chair. Nothing of much importance fell from the other 
members that spoke ; and when the House at length divided 
the numbers were found to be, fur Mr. Cornwall 203, and 
fer Sir Fletcher Norton only 134. The former gentleman 
accordingly was immediately conducted to the chair. 

Mr, Cornwall died on the 2nd of January, 1789, during 
tho sitting of Parliament, Mr. Pitt was at this time at the 
head of the administration ; and when the house met on 
th'e 5tb to fill the vacancy in tho chair, the Earl of Euston, 
on the part of the Government, proposed tho Right Honour- 
able William ‘Wyndlmm Grenville (afterwards Lord Gren- 
ville) for the n.iw Speaker. One singular circumstance 
attendtHl this occasion. It had been the usage, as we have 
•aen, for the Houso, before proceerling to the election of a 
Speaker, always to have the permission or direction of the 
ri«« intimated to it ; but the King being at this time 


incapacitated for exercising the fttTicti<7ni tt hte ofBfee^by 
illness, and no executive government having Vet 
appointed, that customary proliminory was nectessdriry dis-' 
pensed with. The nomination of Mr. Grenville wak 
seconded by Mr. William Pulteney. M**- Welbore ETlis^ 
from the oppo.sition side of the House, then proposed Sir 
Gilbert Elliot ; and the motion was seconded by Mr. 
Fi ederic Montague. After a few words in tbo usual btrain, 
from each of the candidates, a division took plaice, when 
Mr. Grenville was elected by a majority of 213 to 1-44. 

Mr. Grenville became Secretary of State in tho begin- 
ning of June fidlowing ; and on the 8th of that month, the 
Mnrquis of Graham, the part of the ministry, proposed 
Henry Addington, Esq. (the present Lord Sidmoiith) as the 
new Speaker. Tho motion was seconded by Mr. Giusvenor. 
Mr. Welbore Ellis then moved that the cliair be taken by 
Sir (Libert Elliot ; and Mr. Montagu again seconded the 
motion. The debate which folloued, in whidi Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Buike took part, turned entirely upon the per- 
sonal q null float ions of the tvio gontlcmon who had been 
proposed ; the opposition contending that Sir Gilbert Elliot 
was the preferable candidate on account, were it for nothing 
else, of his much greater experience in the House than hiwl 
been enjoyed by his youthful ojiponent. The division was 
very nearly the same as on the last occasion; 215 votes 
being given for Mr. Addington, and 142 for Sir Gilbert 
Elliot 

In the beginning of Februarv, 1801. Mr. Addington having 
been appointed first Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of 
the Exeheijucr, and Prune Minister, the House on the 11th 
of that month proceeded to ( leet a new Sjieulver, wlien Lord 
Hawkesbury (the late Lord J^uerpool) proposed that Sir 
.Folin Mitford (afterwards Lord Redesdule, and LoidChoii- 
ccllor for Ircdand) shonld take tlie chair. Mr. ShtM'iiaii 
on this occasion hitiniatcd his intention of proposing Mr. C» 
Diindas; but Mr. Pitt contending that that gentleman c mid 
not be iiomimited on the ground that he had not )et been 
sworn, and eonseqiiently was not pre'^ent in tin* House, the 
proposition was not persisted in, and Sir John Milford was 
unanimously elected. 

Mr. Abbott, (afierwaids Lord Colcbcstcr) who had suc- 
ceeded Sir J(dm Mitford as Speaker in 1802, resigned the 
chair, from illness, in May 1817, while Paihament was sit- 
ting. On the 2nd of June the House met to elect anew 
Speaker; when tho Right Honourable Charles Manners 
Sutton w’as proposed by Sir John Nicholl, and Mr. Charles 
Watkyn William Wynn by Mr. Dickenson. The first 
motion was seconded liy Mr. E. J. Littleton, the second by 
Sir Matthew White Ridley. After u short debate, in which 
Sir Charles Burrell, Mr. Sergeant Onslow, and Mr. Wilber- 
forco spoke in favour of the nomination of Mr. Wynn, the 
House divided : when the numbers were found to be lor Mr. 
Sutton .312, and for Mr. W\iin 150. 

The last division on Ibis question, previpus to that ip the 
present session, was that which took plai»e at the opening of 
the hist Parliament, on the 29th of January, 1833* when 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton was re-elected 24 1 votes 
having been given for him, and only 31 for his opponent, 
Mr. E. J. Littleton. 

PARLIAMENTARY ABSTRACTS. . 

PRIVATE BILLS. 

Standing order (iSth of June, 1811) read. 

Resoivtd — Taat this House will not receive any petition ftnr 
private bills after Friday the i3th day of March ne£ ' 

liesolved — “ That no ]>iivatc bill be rend the firM time oftec^, 
Monday, the 13th day of April next,*’ , \ ^ ' 

Hcsolvrd — “ Thai tliis House will not receive any r^pprt a| iuchr 
private bill after Monday, the 22nd day of June }t 

Member Returned , — ^Thomas Balfour, Esq., hat been trilled 
for Orkney and Shetland, in the place of O. Trail/ Etq.i 
member, by a mnjoiity of 1 14 to 84 . ' i' •• 

Abstract of various portions of the evidence appended tothaiHlIiaftl 
of tho Select Cummitlee of the House of Commons on tho State 
of Education. ^ 

Eduenfion in Abstract of the evidence of Dvi 

Henry Julius before the Select Committee on* the pfl 
tiou: — c; • it.il ^ u i 

])r. Julius was born in Hamburgh, but retidedlbr a (KMsidtMable 
veriod in Prussia, He conducted a joutaol tp^popU-^ 

lar edueatiou, entitled * Jahirbueeher tdet' Stbf had Bisfweiigk*' 
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itiitiifiak of prtgoiM»pftiipensm»IMijmUr Mo* 
cUioDii^d ch«nt4b\e iofiti^itiooi w {;ei)er^l» a part of 
filled by pmciil (locumoiitK^uppitcd by, the Ministry of IniAruetion. 
The wWe^omil^tion ;of Pruysia is about 13,000', O0Q« The pro- 
portiuju ofCHtnalicH ta Protest ant a in the kingdom is about five to 
ei|;l)tr but in the finenish provinces, in Wextihilia and Silesia, 
th^^ Are nearly equal. M'. Cousin states in his Rej)or^, that there 
were 33 semlhtiries for teachers, or normal schools ; but in the year 
1833 there 'wore'43, 6t' which 11 were Catholic, 29 Protestant, and 
3 of a mixed nature. The number of pupUt, or future t^achfr$» 
was 2036^ The time or term of instnietiun fur these pupils, 'who 
are intended for the instriictiun of others, is three yeors. Tae salary 
of a sehmilmaster of a common elementary school vurieH,some may 
receive 30/, many receive no more than 1^., annually. Most of 
the country sclioultnasters are the sous of farmers and or(ranists,or 
are clever sons who enter the nornitil schools in order to be en- 
abled to stydy and j^ct forward uk clergymen. It is made compulsory 
oh parehts to send their children to the elementary schoiils; the 
penalty fof noclect is a pocuiiiary mulct or imprisonment. The 
clergyinett lioth Protestant an«l ('athulic, take great pains to see 
that the children atit^nd the schools. The Ministry or Public Iii- 
struotion is divided intAi three hraiiches — worship, public instruction, 
and tia^dical sc*ii>noe, each forming a board with a director, but all 
under the KU{nTiiitendeiire of the individual who is termed the 
Minister of Public luHtruction, and who foims the connecting link 
between the hoaid and the g ivernmeiit. There are about two mil- 
lion of children in the course of (.duration in tho elementary schools, 
the {lareniH of whom all p.iy someihiog towanU the tuition of the 
pupils, except those who aie retviviug alms, whose names are on 
the poor list. 

Abstract of a poitiou of the evidence of Profe8s*or Pillans of Edin- 
burgh : — 

Ethtcation in France and Orrmnn ;/. — Professor Pillans recom- 
mehUs, fvir the piupoie of tiainingschoolmasterM for the sole purpose 
of tuition, the system adop'ed in Gevmanv, and now adopted also 
in France. In France nn instUutum ol' that sort, which is called 
Keulc Piiinaire Norinule. cuiiAiots of several masters, a 
who takofc the general superintendence, ami under him, masters 
appointed for the diflerent branches of knowledge which the law of 
ti*e country has decided to be most desiralile for the e/h'es-maifreSf 
i.e., the candidates lor nschuolmasti r's situation, to acquire, pushing 
each branch on!} t<» the extent which is considered as most profit- 
able to be attained liy the population at huge. In Germany and 
in France no uo'e nonna/e is establisbed witluiut at the same time 
an eWr primaire, that is, u common school for the eh'ineiitary 
branchi-8 of instruction being attached to it. It is part of the law 
that Ihcic shall he nil elementary vchnol attached to every normal 
school, and during the t'wo years devoted, according to the French 
law (the (Tcrmau law allots three), the last six months are to lie 
dtvoted almost exclusively to instruction in practical teaching. afrer 
Infing (treviously instructed m the theoiy. There is a master whose 
busiuess it is to deliver lectures and Iiold conversations upon ihe 
art uf teaching. M. Pillans has been present when such lectures 
were going -on, the lecturers addressing their instructions, on what 
is there called the pcedagogic art, to uttontiie audiences of c/eves- 
maUi^eM, all of whom weie busy taking notes of the lecture. Tlie 
schools in France ure now all taken under the protection and siir- 
vdllatice of the goyernment. Among those, by far the most niiine- 
rims are the schiads of the brothers of the Christian doctrine, or 
Frete* Jffttorantid*, as fhe> me also c.iHed, which are of verj' long 
standing in Franco, under the name of Eco/cs tfra Frercs. In 1833, 
there wane 54 normal schoolN in Trance and 10 in progress. The 
law declares one to ho necessaiy in every di p.irtmcnt. The whole 
syatem of education in Fiance is called the University , which is co- 
extensive with France, and means nothing more than the tout at* 
antMe of all the reducationul means of the country. Fiance is 
divided into iicade'mios just as it is divided into dep.irtmeutH, only 
the forint r are much the larger. In every academy there is a 
rector, whose residence is at the principal town, and generally, un- 
less it is a very large toxtn, the FiCule Normale is si^.'ited there also. 
If It is ala^itctoWn they very svisely declare that no Ecole Normale 
shall exist there. In Paris there is none, the Rcole Normale Pri- 
of Purls lieing at Vers.iiilcd. The total sum allotted by the 
Fn»nol]| government for normal and model schools, nut of the million 
anil hdlf Voted in 1833 for education, was 238,000 francs. 

WiUUun Davis, Esq., states in his evidence (an abstract of part 
oC given lower down), that he has known much about 

rof^the lowest class who have come to Flngland for em- 
ploymenti ** and," he adds, “ 1 buve scarcely known an instance 
where one of them (Germans) could not write his name and read 

. I'll" "df I - 

Abftxaet of a portion of the evidence of William Allen, Esq. 

When *he Emperor Alexander wet in 
Dfitaiof ^^.Yc^At‘1814, Mr. Allen had a private interview with 
him. and explained the importance of putting the means of in8triie> 
tiitij,int«UfA!i 44 >fl# 0 «tioa of tlW common people of Russia. Tho 
m tftWfoMingl^ the auggesUous made to 

went to Fetetsburgli m the yearf 1818 


m 

and 1819, he fimnd thM IImi jfartUllj^ 

adopted. Mr. Allen Mw^ n 

aboutiwo hundred soldiers* 0 <>nd»Kted, but 

upon the walls were a set of Ihstoni ^ RwM *0 

which Mr. Allen objected. He topl^ to8pei»kto PjiMt, 

Galitsin on tlie subject, who mentioilM it to the Ei^ror, and 
consequence was that these lessons were stoppw immediately 
throughout the twholo of Russia. A selection WM tliieii'nade by 
Mr. Allen, assinted by some friends, 

approved, and the selection has since been printeg'lft^dsnj Eng^ 

lisn, French, German, Portiignese, Spaaish, 

and made the reading lessons of the empire. - ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Allen is treasurer to the British and > Foreigil^ SlihoiA' 
Society. * ' ■ 

Abstract of a portion of the evidence of William Davtfi 

Oowe/§~walk School, li'httcchapeL-^'Hf^ Davis, in ceojiiaetig|N 
with three other geiitlenfen, built a school at a place cnUei^ 
Gower*s-walk. Whitechapel. There are at present .about 
hundred children receiving education iu Whitechapel nH^CT mm' 
system pursued j there might he more, hut tho sui^indm^t 
parishes have no(| schools of their own, which ut tlie time ^ 

the Gower's-wolk School was founded (1808) they had not. 
system pursued is the mixing up of indostnoiis occupation 
with education. There is a printing-office in Gower^^aBI’^' 
school, and the boys are taught to com] ose the typis 
at press. A considerable portion of the printttig executtiAdi^ ' 
received from the siirroiiiwling ueighhourhuod, the people em^doy#^ 
ing the school press in the same maiiuer as they would that of^ 
a common priming establishment. The chief part of the 
have beon applied to clothing and n^warding children, a»m 
applied in such a way ns to induce them to stav to the lalent pi»s^ 
sihle period they can "he kept in the school, for ibe purpose of c«il»-, 
liletfly estnhliiihiiig in their minds religious and moral trutbU^ 
Those who have distinguished themselves as attentive and good' 
boys, who are teachers of their little schoolfellows, or who hove eX- 
liihited a particular talent and attention in the priiiting-ofRce, ai4 
clothed, in order to stimiihite the others. Tboee who workman 
seldom employed more than three hours in the dajSAnd the labour 
is not continuous, one Class superseding anotlier class evwy two 
hours. No coercion is required to induce them ti>.^Work« the boyt 
volunteering ; it is made so desirable, and they aie.se 
willing to hsve their fingers at work than tq be i'ia{ikiyed in l«'ai;a«>^ 
ing, that volunteers are never wanting in greater number ihiw.^*. 
quired. A portion of the earnings of the young workmen \s 
tuiiied, till they reach thi^ge i f fourteen, when, if tVj leave the* 
school .with a good character, it is paid over to thcihVfor the piir-* 
pose of enabling them to purchase clothes, or set IheroselveS iHt 
comfortably bs apprentices. The sums they thus receive tm qiiiti 
ting the school, vary according to ability or iodii«try, from 2D«.'tW 
71., which latter is the highest amount that has beon paid. Not- 
withstanding that they have been thus taught printing, very few: 
have .selected that business as a means by which to earn their 
Mibaistence in after life, not perhaps aliovo a doien of the whole 
unmber. The object sought by teaching them the busiueNS jof 
printing, is to train them to habits of diligence and industry. Oc- 
cupations of various kinds might be introduced, but in §owiV%. 
walk School printing has been selected and persevered in, as being 
best adapted to the cirniinstances of the place, and at tho same 
time yielding most profit. In the parochial or endowed xehoul at 
Whitechapel, Mr. Davis recommended the other trustees to addpt 
knitting, as an industrious occupation, which, without occasiunl^ 
much trouble, would answer the end proposed. It hns been trien, 
and proved completely succeKsful, the protit resulting firooi the 
lahnur of the boys in this mode of thus disposing of a portion of 
their time, amounting in the year 1833, to 17/. I7«.6rf. This school* 

> being well endowed, scarcely requires pecuniary assistance, its fiuiflx 
enabling it to clothe tho children. At Gower^-walk School, 1^ 
funds raised, and profit arising from tho industrious occiipaiiont 
of the hoys, make it unnecessary for the parents to pay anytbi^ 
for the education of their children : it is considered ih.it tli« ditU 
dren work for their education ; their labour is taken and ap^di^V 
to a moral and religious purpose. ' ^ J j 

Abstract of the evidence of Captain Breiiton, R.N, * . rr 
The Brenton Captain Brenton has founded an etto- 

blisbment at Hackney-wick, now termiwl the Brenton Asylum. It 
was originally established for the children of the moot vicio|l» 
portion of the poor. There have been received into it 514 child, fen^ 
of whom 270 boys and 40 giiN have beon sent ^rpad, , T)m 
others hove euher been provided for by their frieudsi or mivi 
sconded, none have died. The age at which the chUdijpn 
u.suHlly admitted, is from fen to fourteen, the^ the' 

for the greatest difficulty has invariably risen >Tth th4, Tagger 
children. The children have been taken irintt tb« krotkliotists, 
from prisons, and from the streets. The course'of trailing is as 
follows : when a boy is received into tho Mhool, he is carefltlly 
cleaned, and clothed in tchool dreos ; he is th^ toUl what the 
intentions of those wharecelie him Are tmreids him. and he is in*^ 
stiucted to oomideT every^bogr tb« school a brothor; a system 
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pursued, vbich the bojs are taught reeding, 
arithmetici audijiaJe husbandry. The children that here 
hiieu abioad were intiueled to the cure of Oummittees at the 
o( Guud Hope, and Swan Kiver, and al^o sent to Canada, 
pMor the cure of gn ugent to be apprenticed to coluiiiMts. 

Abstract of the evidence of the Rev. George Clurhe. 

Military Anylum at Chelifa — Mr. Clurko is Chaplain of th»* 
Hilitaiy A'^ytimt at Chelsea, the institutidii is fur the education of 
the children of soldifiH and non-comniitisiuned otfi ers At pre- 
sent there are about 400 in tlie asylum, but duiiiig the war thaie 
were upwards of 12.i0. The inHiitiition is cuuducted on military 
principlrs ; boys are serjeants, the head schoulmatitt r is serjeunt- 
majur, and over him is the chaplain. There is nu luflueiice ex- 
erted to induce the boys to enter the army, excejit timt of as- 
sociation | they are brought up as soldiers, every term they hem- is 
a nyditury one, and*th(^. do everything by the sound uf the drum. 
They are taught the hist four rules of aeithuietK', to readl^to write, 
and at tho same lime trades are earned on. Everything they 
preur is made by thumselves — their own shoes, dollies, shirts, and 
flockings. There were funneily girls in the school, also the chil- 
dren of soldiers, but these are now removed loan estabhsliment iii 
ibe country, for the purpose of being trained up as farm servants, 
ikz* Upwards of one-half of the boys go from the institution 
into the army, and reports are receive<l fvery ) car from the dif- 
ferent regiments into which the bo}s arc received, and the greater 
number are very satisfactory, a largo majority oi those who volun- 
teer being well-behaved hu3S. Many of those who do not go into 
the atn>y are apprenticed to trades, or go out ns servants, and at 
^le end of five yoais, if they produce a certificate fium their iiias- 
icri of good conduct, they receive a reward uf five guineas ; a fair 
proportion of thos^ apprenticed apply for the reward. 

Abstract of a portion of the evidence of B. Braidley, Esq. 

Educittianal Ciausps in the Factory Bill , — “Tho Factory Act uf 
lost year gave no time to the public, or to the schoolmasters them^ 
selxcs, to erect or estiildish schools ; but it required tbiit, within a 
very short period, children should present themselvcH on the 
Monday morning after the act camo into operation, and declare 
that they had been at school two hours each day lu the previous 
wa*k ; whereas schools did not exist in sufficient numlH rs to ac- 
commodate them, nor whs any master provided/* Mr. Braidlry 
thinks that in the fiist instance the act was found a dead letter, 
and had thcreforu a tendency to encourage parties in a continued 
eafalaMness as to the education clauses. The inspectors ihmk it 
apart oi their duty to make some referenfe to the non-execution of 
the euaclmeut regarding education ; but he considers that of two 
avils, they are right ui choosing the least ; and that when they 
^d there is not machinery to work this part of the act, and that 
there is not a sufficient supply of educated hands, their duty pre- 
sents itself to them iu this shaiie, whether they are to cause the 
works of large manufactories to stand still, or to wink at such 
evasions ot the act as circumstances have thus rendered necessary. 
With respect to the Factory Bill, the clause which requires that 
the children shall attend school for two hours jier day, does not 
provide the machinery to instruct them during those two hours; 
and a schoolmaster would think himself poorly remunerated who 
could have scholars for only two hours in the day, if he was to be 
paid only in the samo ratio that other masters are.’’ 


In a printed paper circulated by the “ Children's Friend 
Society,” an l which contains the names uf the masters to whom 
tho children sent out to the Cnpe of Good HojvO have been ap- 
prenticed, there is an extract from tlie “ Soutli African Commer- 
cial Advertiser.” from which we learn that “ when the first divi- 
sion uf these emigrants were landed here last y'ear (in 1833), nn 
opinion was entertained by some, originating in the former tnle 
orthe Society — “ for the Suppression ot Juvenile Vogranry” — that 
most) if not all of them, had tieen guilty of some crime or delin- 
quency. And it is true that of many of them the society in Lon- 
don could only say that they knew nothing, except that they were 
found iu a state of destitution. Their future conduct was there- 
fore a subject of deep anxiety with the Commit tt-e m Cape Town, 
and they pressed on the Society in London the superi/ir advan- 
tages likely to be secured to the public, both at home and in the 
colonies, by receiving destitufe children into their asylums, if pus- 
iible before they bad been forced by their unhappy circumstances 
into vicious courses It is hut justice to fluse children, how- 

ever, to odd, that though no fewer than 174 have been appren- 
ticed during the lust twelve months, not n si'fy/e cose of theft, vio- 
lence, or outroy, on the part tf any one of them, has teen brought 
Under the c»ignizanee of the rnagutrute, Duiing the fust two or 
three months, a few cases uf desertion occuried; but this was 
easily checked, as it seems to have arisen entirtdy from the novelty 
of their sitiiatiuu and a want of sympathy with the strangers 
among fhey were thus suddenly placed, and from all we 

have seen and heard on the subject, we are able to say that their 
COOd^dkhos been not only blameless, but praiseworthy. 

w hwe taken this exttnet eonlnins the 


names of ]06 boys and 18 girla, who ha«« bean apprenticed to 
individiiaU of the following trades or prufesbious 
Buys. 


To Farmers . • • 

Merchants . • 

Schodmusters . • 

Clerk in (hivt rnmeiit office 
Colonial chaplain . • 

Civil conimisHiuiier 
Goir.miindaiils 
Piiysii i.tn 
SurL^eoii 

'I'nwn Major 

Various tra^i^s and profvssions 
Sent hack to Eogluud 


48 

4 

3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
I 
1 

42 

I 


1U6 

The 18 girls were jdaced in different families, of which the 
naini'S uf tho heads are given. It is also stated that 47 bu\8 and 
II gills had arrived at ihe t ape by three different vessels, most of 
whuni bad been apprenticed. 


TRADE, STATISTICS, &c. 

Law Students, France. — ^The Fiench schools of law wefS re- 
organized under tlie decree of the loth of M uch, 1804. The 
deciee requires that all jiujuls desnous of obtaining a ceitiHcate of 
competency as attornejs should follow a lull yeai’s couisu 

of stiulv, and siilmiit to an ex inninuion. If dtsiions of a diploma 
of licentiate, which js necessiir\ in oiiler to obtain udmi-'siDn into 
the class of barristers {avorntsj, they must have pirvnuisly p.issid 
through a three year^’ comsi* i i smdy, and lour examinations, as 
well us have held a public il bpul.ition ; and 1 istly, if des rous of 
obtaining the more elev.ited lank oi a doctor, tiny must have pur- 
sued a four yeais’ course of stiul^, jias .ed six exaniiiiations. and 
have held two public disput.itiuns, A later law. tlmt of the Idlh of 
May, 180{>, convoited tip' schools of law into faculties ol law, and 
declared tiiem an integral me nber of the Imperial Univei'ity of 
France. 'J'iiere are at pie^eiit iiiiiu coursis < f law debveied in the 
faculty of law at Pans. Tlie diplomas aiimiallv giauteil ure us 
followR : — Diploma of (mmpeleiicy, about 140; to liachtdois, from 
980 to 1000; to Licentiates, about (I'd); and to Doctors, ul)Oiii 2.^ 
Ol 30. One-hall are granted by ihe School of Law, ni P.uis ; tho 
remaiudei by tlie Schools of Aix, CJ.ieii, Dijon, Grenoble, Poiiiei!!, 
Rennes, Strusburg, and Toubm-e. The amount ol fees nceivtd 
by all the schools of law iu Fiance i^ alnnit .'IL'ibU/, (781,400 Irs ) 
per annum . — Joutnnl of Education. 

Number of Foundlings received, main'otned. and educated by the 
French Uovermnrnt. 


In 1819 . 

99 3 16 

1820 

. 102.103 

18/1 . 

106,000 

1822 

. 10“,0()0 

1823 . 

111,000 

1824 

. 116,749 

1831 . 

122.981 


Expended, 8,7jr>,84 Ir.iuc'*, or 3(10, OOOA 


Lighthouses in France . — The lighthouses in France are under 
the management of the commissioners for bridges and rends, and 
the whole of the expense is paid by the French Treasury. Tlier© 
were, in 1830, in all, fiO lights on the coast of France ; and the 
expense for 1834, for 73 lights, is esiiumled at 200,000 fraucS| or 
about 8000/. sterling, being about 1 10/. each on an average. 

Lighthouses m the United States . — In the years 1832, 1833, the 
Tieasiiry paid 231,850 dollars, or 29,300/., tor the maintenance of 
the lights on the coasts, exclusive uf building now lighthouses. 
Dunng tlie same periud, there were 19,266 dollars (4281/.) col- 
lected irom vessels, nut of the United States, entering the ports, 
at the rate of 5(^ cents, of u dollar per too, and collected under the 
same regulations as other tonnage duties. The public treasury of 
the United States thus pays all the expenses of the light esta- 
blishment, and no rate is imposed as light dues on their owtt 
shipping. 

Taking the British tonnage in 1832 at 2,61 8,068, and tho 
foreign tomiage at 874,605, making 3,492,673, tons, a rate nf It. 
per ton once in the year would rai'ie 174.633/., a sum amply suffix 
cient to support the light establishments, and build new lig^ts^ 
&c. At present, the j early iharge ou BxitUh and foreign 9ai|h 
ping for this purpuse is 240,304/. 

Private Lighthouses in Engloiul . — The net annual surplus, OVCr 
the expense of maintenance, &c., which accrues to individual^ -wht) 
hidd lighthouses under patents or leases in England i«, in some 
instances, veiy great. The SnialU lighthouse yields hearly lliCOO^ 
aaniially of clear profit. Other lour lighthouses yiiJd uearl^r 
20,000/,, which is divided between the lessees and the crown. Ou© 
gentleman, who only receives a share of the pru&ti of the Puug4- 
ness lighthouve, netted, in nine years, 5d,49S£ 
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THE REVENUE. 

An Abstaaot of the Nkt Phooucb of the RivAVtvB of Grbat 
Buitain, ill the Years and Quarters ended f>th of JOnutfr, 1S34, 
and 5th of Januury, 1835| showing the Increatie. or Uecreate 
under each liead tliereul'. 



Unitbd Ameztoi Ateme for 

1835 estimaiei the number of ctpki 1^, wArvpapert at pfewnt 
Annually eirculaU'd in the States at firoM SeTsnty to eighty mih* 
lions. The following table gives the tiWtrhen the first newspaper 
was punted in the several States, and;' the mimher printed in eacAi 
at several periods : — 


STATES. 

.S t 

Nun 

1775 

borof N 

1810 

•*w« 

I83« 

0 

RSi» 

Maii& . 

178G 



29 

St 

New Hampshire . ' 

17:)G 

1 

12 

17 

27 

Vermont 

1781 


14 

21 


Maasaehussetts 

1701 

7 

24 

78 

108 " 

Rhode Island 

1732 

2 

7 

14 

18 : 

Connecticut , , . 

1755 

4 

11 

33 

31 

New York. 

1725 

4 

GG 

161 

m ’ 

New Jersey , . 

1777 


8 

22 

35 

Pennsylvania . 

1719 

9 

71 

183 

820 ' 

Delawaie 

1761 


o 

4 

4 

Maryland 

1728 

2 

21 

37 

$2 

Virginia 

17.36 

2 

23 

.34 

48 

North (hiTolina 

1755 

2 

1 10 

20 

22 ^ 

South Cuiulina 

1731 

3 

10 

16 

19 ' 

Georgia , . 

1763 

1 

13, 

18 

29 ^ 

Alabama 




10 

25 ^ 

Mississippi , , 



4 

6 

13 

Louisiana • 



10 

1 ® 

3l 

Tennessee « . 

1791 


c 

B 

26 

• Kentucky . 

1786 


17 1 

23 

25 

* Ohio 

1705 


14 

66 

140 

Indiana . • 



1 

17 

25 

Illinois . . 




4 

15 

Missouri . . 



1 

3 

15 

Dintrict of Columbia 



6 

9 

9 

Florida Territory 




2 

5 

Michigan do. 




1 

2 

Atkausus do. 




1 

2 

Total 

t 

37 

359 

851 

1265 . 


N.B — The column for 182S includes other periodicals as well^ 
as newsp jierK. The niimiiers in the columii for 1834 assigned ta 
PeniiMlvania, Viigiiiia, Indiana, and Illinois, are chiefly 

hy estimate, the exact numlwrs not having lieen ascertained. Tht 
estimate is staled to be probably below the real numbers. 
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HeiitnuBj^lsL an^dal comparatire Tiaw of tlie in- 
fract taxes for 1833 and 1834, puliliihed in the Bhniititr^ Bet^, 
itated that there was a net increase of 820,200 fraueedtiring 
lasc year; and that the receipts exceeded the estimatea hythe 
Mitn of 3 , 170,173 francs. All the branches of the revenue had 
jncreased, except the tax on brandy distilled in the kingdom, in 
tvhich there was a diminution to the amount of 1.709,477 francs, 

Orantt/ur ike Promotion of Rdooaimn and SciVacf in Saxony.^ 
The budget for churches, academies, and schools, in the kingdom 
of Saxony, for the present year, contains the following among 
other items : — 

The orlKlnnl sums are 
Ifi dullars equal to 

For the University of Leipzig . • . . • £4,075 

Pcoteataut Churches and Schools , . , • 4,109 

Catholic ditto 2 089 

De^f and Dumb S^iioohf. ii^JJresdcn , . .* 41 

Military Seminaries . . . , , .4,714 

Completing the Income of Schools for the Education ofl , 

Soldiers' Children f 

Mining Academy at Freyberg 1,379 

Forest Academy and Agricultural Institution pt Tharaiid 1,200 
Academy of Arts in Dresden ..... 2,736 

Maintenance of the Galleries and Collections in Dresden 2,841 
Support of several Societies of Arts, &c. . . . 385 

Academy of Medicine and Surgery .... 2,337 

Botanical Garden, Dresden . • . . 1 1 7 


£28,574 


Thera are fourteen gymnasia in Sitxohy, which hhs a popula- 
tion of about 1 , 500,000 souk ; in Prusaian StlesiO, whei^the 
population is gboiit 100,000 more, tliere are seventeen ; n^fid^^n 
Ducal Spxony, where tlie inhabitants arc about 100 , 000 . %wer, 
there are twenty-two. Each high-school in Saxony costs, on, the 
average, about 12,000/. a-year, independently of buildings ,an4 
fittings. The Catholic schools are eleven in number. All hu]^ 
two of them admit pupils gratuitously ; and some are whitlly 
supported by individual Iwnevolence and endowmetits, 'pie 
state does not expend more than about 3,200 dollars ( 480 /.) a^year 
upon them. The number of pupils whom they at present educate 
is 1020. 

Bankrufitcy^Analt/aiifrom Jan. 27 to Feb. 20 . 

Bakers, 2 ; banker, 1 ; brewers, 2 ; bookseller, 1 ; brick*mahpts, 
2 ; butcher, 1 ; carpenters, 2 ; cai'pet manufactui*er, I ; cheese- 
factor, 1 ; chemist, 1 ; china-iiian, 1 ; clothier^ 1 } coaUdealem^ 4 ; 
coach-makers, 2 ; corn-factor, 1 ; comniission-agents, 2 ; contractoi: 
for gas-works, 1 ; currier, 1 ; dyer, 1 ; engrarer, 1 : felt-mong^, 1 ; 
flannel-dealer, 1 ; ftirnitni^wareiiouseman, 1 ; grocei^, 0; liorse- 
dealer, 1 ; hosier, 1 ; innkeepers, 4 ; ironmonger, 1 ; laceman, 1 ; 
linen-drapers, 3 ; leather-dresser, 1; liverystable-keeper, 1 ; ^mer- 
cer, 1 ; millers, 2 ; metal-doalur, 1 ; merchants, ^ ; netvsvundar, 1; 
painters, 2 ; plumbers, 2 ; saddler, 1 ; scrivener, 1 ; siiip-baioker, 1 ; 
silk-manufacturers, 2 ; stock-broker, I ; school-mistress, i ; ipirit- 
mercbaiit, 1; tailors, 2 ; tobacconist,!; victiiallei'8,5 ; wine^ 
merchants, 4 ; woollen-draper, 1 ; woollen-manufacturer, 1. Total, 
92. Total from the commencement of the year, 178. 




POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR FEBRUARY, 1835. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Ilf the London Gazette of the 

• 1*1 »''* ui Ihis inonth appeared 

tho King had been pleased to direct 
■*9Kte^patent to be passed under the Great Seal, appointing 
the Avchbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Anhbiahop of York, the Earl of Harrowby, the Bishops of 
London, Lincoln, and Gloucester, ibe Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Peel, H. Goulburn, C. W. W. Wynn, H. Hob- 
house, and Sir Herbert Jenner, bis Majesty 's Commissioners 
** for considering the stuto of the several dioce^os in England 
and Woles, with reference to the amount of their revenues, 
to the more equal distribution of episcopal duties, and to the 
prevention of the necessity of attaching, by cominendum, to 
utshoprics benefices with cure of souls ; also for considering 
tlie state of the several cathedral and collegiate churches 
within the same, with a view to the suggestion of such mea- 
sures as may render them most conducive to the efiiciency 
of the Established Church ; and for devising the best mode 
of providing for the cure of souls, with special reference to 
the residence of the clergy on their respective benefices." 

Before the end of January it was announced, by the pub- 
lication of a correspondence between Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Abercromby, that the latter gentleman would, on the 
first day* of the session of parliament about fp commence, be 
proposed by the opposition for the office of Speaker of the 
House of Conimons.*^ On the other hand, it was known that 
the ministers intended to propose the re-appointment of the 
late Speaker, Sir Charles Manners Sutton. As it was con- 
sidered that this contest would afford a good indication of 
the strength of parties in the new House, it was looked for- 
ward to during the month with anxious expectation ; and 
the most strenuous exertions were made on both sides to 
bring up the whole foi’ce that each could command. The 
result was the assemblage, on Thursday the 19th of Febru- 
ary, the day for which the Parliament had been summoned, 
of a larger number of members of the House of Cummons 
than had ever before been collected. After the Parliament 
had been formally opened by commission, the Commons re- 
turned to their own place of meeting, and proceeded to tho 
election of the Speaker. The re-appointment of Sir C. M. 
Sution was proposed by Lord Francis Egerton. and the mo- 
tion was seconded by Sir Charles Burrell ; after which Mr. 
W. J. Denison proposed Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. W. Ord 
seconded the motion. A debate of some length followed, in 
which the principal speakers, besides Sir C. M. Sutton and 
Hr. Abercromby, were, for the motion of Lord Francis 
Egerton, Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel ; and for that 
of Mr. Denison, Lord John Russell. About six o'clock tlie 
ItoiUMi^divided, when the numbers appeared to be 306 for 


M. Sutton, and 31 G for Mr. Abercromby — a result 
ch 'was received with loud cheering by the majority, 
AbertMorab) was then (’oiiductod to the chair ; and next 
day7* having appeared at the bar of the House of Lords, 
recehA^^ from the Lord Chancellor the assurance of liis 
Maji ^sity's approval of the choice the Cuiiimons had made. 

jr riday, Saturday, and Monday, were employed in admi- 
Di^stering the oaths to the members. On Tuesday the 24th, 
^ two o’chxjk in the afternoon, his Majesty came in state to 
fiitqHouse of Peers, and addressed both Houses in the ful- 

“ I avail mysell of the earliest op7.''ort\inity of meeting you 
in Parliament, after having recurred to iiic sense ot''my 
people. 

“ You will, I am confident, fully participate in the regret 
w'hich I feel at the destruction, by accidental fire, of that 
part of the ancient palace of Westminster which has been 
long appropriated to ihc use of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Upon the occurrence of this calamity, I gave immediate 
directions that the best provision, of which the circumstances 
of the case would admit, should be made for your present 
meeting ; and it will bo my wish to adopt such plans for 
your permanent accommodation as shall bo deemed, on 
your joint consideration, to be the most fitting and Conve- 
nient. ' 

I will give directions that there be laid before yoU the 
Report made to me by the Privy Council in reference td the 
origin of tho fire, and the evidence upon wbibh that Report 
was founded. 

The assurances which I receive from tny allies, and ge- 
nerally from all foreign Princes and States, of their earnest 
desire’ to cultivate the relrtlions of amity, and to maintahri 
with me the most friendly understanding, justify, on niy 
part, the confident expectation of the continuance of ^he 
blessings of peace. " 

"The wingle exception to the general tranquillity 6f 
Europe is the civil contest which still preMiils in aontd/df 
the Nortborn Provinces of Spain. ' 

" 1 will give directions that there be laid befbre yoU Arti- 
cles which 1 have concluded with my allies, the tbe 

French, the Queen Regent of Spain, and the Queew Wt- 
tugal, which are supplemental^ to the Treaty of Aprtl K&Sif^ 
and are intended to facilitate the complete nCtirifittiMt' of 
the objects contemplated by that Treaty. 

" 1 have to reiieat the expression of my temi ttie 
relations between Holland and Belgitfiu 
gettied. ' 



i/ W'iTiii iouvipafsii. sw 


^ Qenilmmt ihg Hc^im Commom^ ^ 

1 hfip^e directed the estimateii to the etisidTig y^aV to bh I 
prepared, EDd 10 be laid before y6u' without delayt V J 

« They hftVe been frarhed With the strictoat attbttliiii tb 
eebnbmf ; end I have the aatisfaction of acq^amtibg yeil 
that t^e total amount of the demands for tlie^pu^c service 
will be less on the present than it has been pp igny formeir 
occasion within our recent experience. 

“ The aptigfaetory state of the trade and commeroe of the 
country^and of the public revenue, fully justifies the ex- 
pectation that, notwithstanding the reductions in taxation 
which were made in the last session, and whichi when they 
shall have taken full effeer, will lend'^to diminish the ex- 
isting surplus of the public revenue, there will remain a 
sufllcient balance to meet tho additional annual charge 
which will arise from providing the compensation granted 
by Parliament on account of the abolition of slavery through- 
out the British dominions. 

“ X deeply lament that the agricultural interest continues 
in a state of great depression. 

** 1 recommend to your consideration whether it may not 
he in your power, after providing for the exigencies of the 
public service, and consistently with the ste^fast mainte- 
nance of the public credit, to devise a method for mitigating 
the pressure of those local charges which bear heavily on 
the owners and occupiers of land, and for distributing the 
burden of them more equally over other descriptions of 
property. 

“ My Lordu and Gentlemen^ 

“ Tlie information received from the governors of my 
colonies, together with the Acts passed in execution of the 
law for the abolition of slavery, will be communicated to 
you. 

"It is with much satisfaction that I have observed the 
general concurrence of the colonial legislatures in giving 
effect to this important measure ; and, notwithstanding the 
dttfieuities with which tho subject is necessarily attended, I 
have seen no reason to abate my earnest hopes of a favour- 
able issue. 

•• Under all circumstances, you may be assured of my 
anxious desire and unceasing efforts fully to realize the be- 
nevolent intentions of Parliament. 

“ There are many important subjects, some of which have 
already undergone partial discussion in Parliament, the ad- 
justment of which, at ns early u period as is consistent with 
the mature consideration of them, would be of great ad- 
vantage to the public interests. 

“ Among the first in point of urgency is the state of the 
tithe question in Ireland, and tho means of effecting an 
equitable and final adjustment of it. 

** Measures will be proposed for your consideration which 
will have for their respective objects, — to promote the com- 
mutation of lithe in England and Wales, to improve our 
civil jurisprudence aud the administmtion of justice in ec- 
cl^iiutical causes, to make provision for the more efi'ectual 
maiutenapoQ of ecclesiastical discipline, and to relieve those 
who dissient from the doctrines or discipline of the Church 
from the necessity of celebrating the ceremony of marriage 
according to ita rites. 

" I have not vet received the report from the commis- 
^ners appointed to inquiro into the state of municipal 
coifporetipns ; : but 1 have reason to believe that it will be 
and t{i^ 1 shall be enabled to communicate it to you 
at ah early period. 

appointed a commission for considering the state 
of fba fiaveral dioceses in England and Wales, with refer- 
eoua to amount of their revenues, and to the more equal 
di^ibution of episcopal duties; the state of the several 
cathedrals and collegiate churches, with a view to the sug- 
gestion of such measures as may render them most condu- 
cive, ip the oificieocy of the Ehtablished Church, and for 
dpvUing the best mode of providing for the cure of souls, 
with reference to the residence of the clergy on their re- 
e(Pfotivp,l|eneficos. 

, H^hi eppecial object which I have in view in tho ap- 
,0^ this commission, is to extend more widely the 
TqaaD 8 ^, 9 eltgioti 8 worship according to the doctrines of the 
and to confirm its hold upon the vene- 
ration' ana affections of my people. 

r \ litoil ia«<alsp incumbent upon me to call your eaitiest 
of the Church lof Scotland, and to 
nwnf byv&ch it may be enabled to increase the op^ 


portunities of religieua pdoverv%te8tas‘of 

society in that part of the 

** It ha« been ifiy duty on eedaripn 'to direct yoiH* 

consideration to various important lifelterg connected wHfc 
pur domestic policy. ^ . 

“I rely with entiie confidence on your Willing co-operptiOii 
in perfecting all such measures as ifiay be calculated to 
remove just causes of complaint, and to proihote the Ponr 
cord and happiness of my subjects. ‘ , 

" 1 rely also with equal confidence Oil anff 

circumspection with which you will apply yourselve'k'tO tlid 
alteration of laws which affect very extensive and compli- 
cated interests, and are intenvoven with ancient uditte8,'td 
which the habits and feelings of my people hayaCofitombff 
" I feel assured that it will be our common 'objdct 
plying that which may be defe^*:¥erfff m renovdtfhg ttm 
Wnich may be impaired, to strengthen the foundationd*,P^ 
those institutions in Church and State which are the inh^ 
ritanco and birthright of my people, and which, amidst a|t 
the vicissitudes of public affairs, have proved, under 
blessing of Almfglify God, the tmest guarantees of dieilP 
liberties, their rights, and their religion.'* 


FRANCE. 




The excitement occasioned by President Jackson's angry 
message on the United States* claims on France has been 
succeeded by the anger and astonishment arising out of 
some not very well understood claims put in by the Emperor 
of Russia on behalf of^tho Grand Duchy of Poland, which 
country Nicliolas now treats in all thifigs as an integral 
part of Russia. 

*• The French arc stated to have incurred this debt under 
Napoleon, when, from the treaty of TilsH, in 1807, down to 
1813, his troops held Warsaw, the capital, osid wther plaoMi 
in the Polish Duchy* France, however, has claimt to sot 
off against these ; and on the 23rd of January, when tbO' 
subject was introduced in the Chambers, Admiral de Bigny, 
the minister for foreign affairs, said that great exaggorotwaa 
prevailed as to the amount of the Emperor NichoWs claimo,^ 
and hinted that the balance would ^ in favout of Francec^ 
On tho 26th the debate was renewed.- M. Odiilon Barrot 
contendeil tliat all these claims had been set at rest for good 
by the convention of 1818 ; and M. Isambert insisted on tho 
same point, adding that it would be a mockeiy to pay over 
an indemnity duo lo Poland to the Russians, the enemiea 
and oppressors of Poland, The ministers, Admiral de Rigny 
and M. Tbiors, got rid of the first objection by stating that 
au additional article in the treaty of May. 1814, excepted^ 
the Duchy of Warsaw from the general bettlement of tbe^ 
claims uml responsibilities of France, and repeated that, Oft' 
examination, not France, but Russia would he found the 
debtor. The House did not divide upon tlio question, but 
passed to the order of the day. The wrath and alarm on 
this head, which some of the French papers laboured to 
render very important, seem lo have arisen merely from 
popular antipa||bies, and a hatred of the name of Kussta. 
A few days after, the receipt of American papers removed 
all apprehensions of a maritime war for the present. The' 
Committee of Foreign Relations, in the ..House of Repre- 
sentatives, had, in their Report, modified the severity of 
Preritleut Jackson’s Message, and shown every honourable 
inclination to postpone having recourse to measures ef- 
violence against the French. Tlie CummiUeo agreed with 
the President that the claims of the United States CA 
France were just, and that the delay of their payment waa 
a hardship to the nation ; but, at the same tune, the Com* 
mittee believed Louis Philippe to be sincere in his intention' 
of discharging the long standing debt, and recommended 
that the American Government should wait a little longer. 

“ On the whole,” they said, “ the Committee are of opinion 
that the time has not yet arrived when Congress is calM 
upon to go into the consideration of the very 8eriou8.qu«»f ^ 
tion, whether they will enter into Any measure for thejmpi'' 
pose of taking into their own hands redress for wrongs 
France. The Committee are of opinion 
ought to avoid any resort to war, or to measttres irbtokftkay 
lead to it, and rather wait to «ee the result of exArdons 
which the French King is undoubtedly niakiiegeaoarry tlid 
treaty into full effect.*' .1 i r / 

The Chamber of Commerce ^at Lyons bos enemtically 
urged upon the FmokQevemaeni thejnftiee'axiff iiMeo^ 
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Myitifr ith* Ameriefttu tlie twenty- five milliims of 
feaaos tn^ claim. It states that Lyons>iH be ruined if 
AUK' ensues between France and America, which is the 
4|t!iS*|est foreign purchaser of Lyonnese and other French 
shanufacturos. The silk trade of Lyone alone is said to 
derive upwards of forty millions of francs per annum from 
the Americans. 

The Chamber of Deputies have ordered the printing and 
publishing of the dooumenu.connected with these American 
claims : they form two volumes* and according to some 
persons, goto prove that the amount cannot fairly be so 
much as twenty-five millions^ and that the commercial ad- 
vantages secure to France by the Louisiana treaty of 1803 
have always been withheld. It appears, however, that the 
Cbatnberi wilr pi^ss the Bill fbr paying the claims as they 
now stand the treaty signed by the Duke 

do Bro^ie and General Sebastian!.* 

The ^puties have been occupied with long discussions 
on jmtitions presented to their Chamber, praying for an ox- 
tonaieh of the elective franchise, .a wholesale parliamentary 
Itfotm, and the abolition of oaths of allegiance, and all poli- 
tical oaths, w’hich are now laughed at, while they are taken, 
in Prance. After an animated debate on these several points, 
the majority passed to the order of the day, and so left the 
representation of the people as it was established by the 
revolution of July, and the political oaths as the same j 
Itching- stock they have been for half a centu^. 

The crown- monopoly of tobacco, which the Government 
of France, in cc.amon with those of many other continental, 
but less constitutional states, retains in its own hands, has 
long been highly unpopular to the nation ; and men s minds 
have been much irritated at seeing that several of the persons 
who rose to power through the revolution of July, and who 
bad both written and spoke against the monopoly, have since 
supported that abomination. The subject has been several 
times before the Chambers. The monopoly gave a largo 
annual sum to the treasury, and ministers were not jiro- 
pared to supply the deficiency by other duties or taxes. On 
the 16th of February, however, being compelled to divide 
the House on the question of the .tobacco monopoly, they 
were defeated by a large majority ; and the monopoly, 
tbbUgh not abolished by those votes, is to be subiniited to 
a^ examination and strict inquest, which, it is supposed, 
will lead to an abolition, and place good cigars and» snutf 
within the reach of Frenchmen. It is scarcely accessary 
m say, that all over the Continent whore the monupdy 
bbtains and governments are tobacconists, both snufl* and 
td^ars are very bad. The tobacco committee appointed by 
the deputies is anti-ministenal. 

Fresh prvsecutions of the press have taken place ; and 
the peers corftinue their long labours introductory to llie 
etate trials. The ultra -royalists have, almost to a man, 
joined the ultra-liberals, in petitioning for the pardon or 
acquittal of the republican prisoners. 

It is very probable that the King and his cabinet are 
ftot conducting these matters in the b^»st of all possible 
ways ; yet we cannot see bow they could, either in justice 
or prudence, grant an amnesty to all tlie^esperate men 
tinder arrest. The mere terms political offences * have an 
unpopular, suspicious soiin l to English ears ; but it should 
Imj remembered (hat, on this occasion they are, in the great 
majority of cases, applied not to mere spcculaiive opinions, 
but fo overt and bloody acts.— to men who either fouglit in 
the streets of Lyons and Paiis, or urged others to fight - to 
individuals who, during the last three years, have c.iused 
hiCalculable injury and misery to their country— and who, 
by their open declarations against the rights of property, 
and repeated attacks on all the bettor feelings of humanity, 
have thrown themselves without the pale of civilized society. 
If they are let loose unscathed, whiit guarantee is there 
that they will not return to do what they have already 
done? An instance of the untameable spirit that annuatca 
the mass of these desperadoes has lately occurred. Louis 
Milippe pardoned a number of republican prisoners in 
Mont St. iVliobael: they were scarcely beyond the walls of 
that castle, when they began to sing the Marseillaise, and 
to shout “ Death to the Juste Milieu I ” “ Long live the 
Henublic! ** lliey then repaired to a kind of public- house, 
imu assuming the form arid ceremonies of a Jacobin club, 
the roost revolutionary toasts, and pledged themselves 
again all they could, and to go to the utmost lengths 
Wififnst the established government. 

- Gvilcfal Sibasttani has sneoeeded Prince Talleyrand as 


ambassailor to England ; and Count Pozso di Borgo, being 
removed from the Tuillerie8,now represents the £mpero#,stf 
Russia at the court of SL James's. ^ 

Siuce the above was written, intelligenoe 'also has been 
received of the resignation of Mortier, Duke of Treviso, the 
President of the Council, and Minister of War. SouU has 
been sent for by the King, and he is said to have made him 
an offer of the vacant ofilce. 


SPAIN. 

In consequence of Uie slow progress of their arms in the 
provinces of the north, and the military insurrection at 
Madrid which we mentioned last month, the Spanish Cabinet 
has been a scene of trouble and altercation, and the Cortes 
of passionate debates that seem to have led to nothing. 

In the Procuradures the opposition raised the usual 
Spanish cry against the Camarilla, and the favouritea and 
men of intrigue that rule the young Queen Regent; and 
misrule the kingdom. Tlicy called upon General idauder, 
the Minister of War, for a fair and open exposition of the 
state of the army. Tlie General indignantly replied, that 
he know of no Camarilla- that hr had done bis duly — that 
long ago he hud suppressed iiisui rectioii and disarmed the 
Carlists in (jatiilonia, where he then communded, and had 
left behind him a strong, well disciplined, and disposable 
army. He added, that it good use hud not been mad© of 
that army, the filulr rested with Mum and others, but not 
with him. The main facts, we conceive, admit of no doubt, 
but the manner m which they were delivered rendered it 
equally e\ident that Llauder and Mina could not agree, or 
act together w'lth (he good feeling and underfltanding that 
are indispensable at tins cr.sis. The debates were coniimied 
lor several days. On the 20tli of January, the oppobition 
expressed their dissatisfaction at the explanations oilered by 
ministers, and broadly accused Llauder of a want of deci- 
sion, liilent, and good miinap.emcnt. They jnetended to 
make out their case, not only IVom the unsuccessful conduct 
of the war in the north, hut liom bia own pcrtonal conduct 
during the recent mutiny at Madrid. They were successful 
in these attempts at getting rid of JJamlcr, hut we can 
scurcoh see a man among them likcli , under prt sent cir- 
cumstances, to do much more good as a minister of w’lu* 
than he did. On his resignation Llauder imiiiedi.itcly left 
the capital and repaired to Barcelona, where, it is said, he 
will resume the Cuptain-GcneraUhip of Catalonia. Insulted 
and outraged as ho has been by the Cortes, lliere may be 
danger m leaving him with such a command in a ))ro\iricc 
that has always been too iniicli disposed to revolt and insur- 
rection ; but to deprive of the command and further disgrace 
Llauder, who is a favourite W'lih a large part of the army, 
may be quite as perilous. Reports have been indusiriousiy 
circulated, that tins General lias lost his senses. Judging 
at a distance, however, w'c should scarcely say that he has 
shown more signs of insanity than his colleagues in ullice, 
or than those w ho opposed him in the Cortes. Spain stands 
miserably in need ut great and wise men — not mere men pf 
theories or llashy orators, hut men of experience and of 
action. She rerpiircs, as the only medicines that can save 
her, or rescue this her latest constitution from the grave of 
the Cortes of 18J(i, a sobriety of thought, apd a union, at 
least, of the hheral factions; hut as yet, we rcgi'iet iQ foy, 
these wants do not seem likely to lie supplied to hei' very 
soon. Although we should deplore the blood which Would 
luuMtably be Hieil in such a case, the best ebanoa fotr, fitpain 
to settle down into something lasting — to retrioye ho|r 
national character and recover the energies that have been 
destrojed by two hundred years of supinencss and execrabli 
misgovernment and tyranny— would be to light out in buer 
own bosom the numerous quarrels that agitate and dividp 
her. But she will not be allowed this opportunity. One (»f 
the two c.mtlicting sentiments of Europe- despotism and 
liberalism — mml (unless she make great liaste). decide the 
question for her, though not in a national or lasting 
At this moment she depends on mere acculonls mid ^ieQcefi 
—on the humours of kings, and the changes of cabj^)£-J^ 
England and France. * . ^ \ 

General Valdez is spoken of os the successor to I 
General Bellido has succeeded to the qomroand 
tain General Cantara, who was killed during 
the regiment at Madrid. The Queen 
herself the power of breaking the capitulatipii cemmuM 
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with that tovhulent regiment, haa di^nded it, and pnniBhed 
of the ringleaders. 

The difficulty we have so oltan alluded toil of potaining 
anything like correct information from the se^t of trar,' con- 
tinues to be as great as ever. Each party repyeiettts it^lf 
as being constantly victorious, and has its otgahs and Re- 
porters, its bulletin-makers, and, we suppose;, its dupes. It 
18 quite clear that on neither side is the war catnOd on with 
vigour and spirit, and it is equally evident that the corre- 
spondents ana news-gatlierers despatched by our journalists, 
send home accounts to suit the politics of the particular 
papers that 'employ thorn, and do not see into, or under-, 
stand the subject at large. There vare exceptions, but, 
generally speaking, the education and intellipnce of these 
men are on a par with their honesty. While the French 
paper, * Le Moniteur,' publishes a telegraphic desjfatcb, 
importing that the Carlists have lost ground, and been 
(d>liged to retire with loss from before Elisondo, to which 
they had laid siege, certain bulletins, gut up with an air 
of officiality, ossert that the Don is everywhere successful, 
ami that his general, Zumalacarregui, has gained a splendid 
and complete victory over the Cluistinos at Arquyas. It 
should seom that 6 on Carlos is careful not to expose his 
own p»*'.’ 8 on to the hazards of war ; and that on this, as on 
every other occasion, he merely looked on the battle from 
the summit of a conveniently distant hill. 

Meanwhile it is pretty positive that considerable numbers 
of the Queen s troops are gathering at Burgos, whence they 
will march to ro-inforco Mina, who, in sprie of many reports 
to the contrary, still retains his command. To supply this 
force the capital has been almost entirely deprived of its 
garrison of regular troops. This circumstance, however, 
seems to occasion no alarm. The Urban militia, composed 
of private citizens, and on which complete confidence is 
everywhere placed by the Queen Regent and the Con- 
stitutionalists, are to mount guard at all the importaiil posts, 
and do the garrison duties of Madrid. 

The Carliht faction have sustained a great loss in the 
death of that Guerilla priest, the notorious curate Merino. 
He was neither shot nor hanged, but died quietly in his bed 
at the end of January last. 

Preparatory to their adjournment and return to their re- 
spects e provinces, the Procuradores, or Lower Chamber of 
the Cortes, ha\ e voted an address to the Queen. The do- 
cument 18 rather curious. It dwells on the constitutional 
and other political improvements they (the Procuradores) 
intend to make ; and it does not go into th^ critical question 
of the civil war in the north. 

The negotiations for recognising the independence of the 
New South American States, to which General Jackson 
alluded in his message to Congress, and of which we spoke 
last month, arc curried forward with some activity at 
Madrid. 


PORTUGAL. 

It has been reported, on the strength of the encouragement 
held out to him by the return of his friends the Tories to 
office, that Dou Miguel has secretly left Italy and returned 
to renew the civil war with his niece. The news, however, 
was premature, and the Don seems to be quietly waiting 
events, ond a more decided turn of afFuirs, at Genoa, or some 
place in the neighbourhood of that city. 

The debates in the Chambers have been vehement, and 
the people in the galleries have now and then taken part in 
them, hooting the Duke of Pulraella, cr) inij out, Down 
with the Ministers ! Death to the Traitors !'^ and the like. 
Lisbon, however, has remained jiretty tranquil, and the 
provinces are more orderly than they were. Tlie Minister 
of Finance, Silva Carvalho, has produced his ilnancial state- 
ment, which is not unsatisfactory, provided always, that 
Brazil do not disappoint Portugal in the payment of certain 
debts, and Portugal do not encounter difficulties in selling 
the confiscated church property ^ 

The Duke of Lcuchteiiberg, or, as his title now goes, the 
“ Prince Augustus of Portugal,” whose departure from 
England we mentioned last month, arrived safely at Lisboii, 
where his marriage with the young Queen Donna Maria 
was celebrated with some splendour. He is said to make 
use cf all rational means to conciliate the affection or good 
wHl of Wife's subjects, and to bo brave and accomplished, 
pplitd tnii popular in his manners. His father, Eugene 
Beiubiinois, was aU this, and, considering the school in 


which he was brought up, aa hcmotisable and Idud-ik^ 
man besides. 

. Tbe heart of Don Pedro, as direct^ by his wilL has 
carried in a steam-boat to Oporto, which he considered X 
scene of his glory and patriotism. The garrison of Lisbon 
fired a salute as it was embarked. 

Prince Augustus has taken his oath and his seat as 'a 
member of the upper chamber of the Cortes, in virtue of 
letters-patent granted by the Queen bis with. 


ALBANIA. 

An insurrection has broken out among the fier^f^and 
less people of this country, which is generaJlf^’Sescribed;!^ 
being more serious and uetermined^j^^ji*^^ a mpif 

decided object than any one dTtheir innumerable revolte 
against the Turks since the days of Scanderbeg. It is saia 
that all their clans, which in many respects resemble, omr 
Highlanders of a century and a half ago, after making ^ 
their separate feuds, have ceme to the general determiUfkr 
tion never to lay down their arms until they have renders 
Albania wholly and for ever independent of Turkey. They 
have occupied Pcrali, taken Argyro-Castro, and sent on t’fP 
chieftains with imposing forces to threaten Janina. theflxrt 
city in the country, and so long the capital of the famous 
Ali Pacha. Their lines of march are everywhere raarkrf 
by fire and ruins, and, with their usual barbarity, they 
slaughter all who offer any resistance, or show any ill will 
to their cause. A certain Tiiphil-Muzis, wto is at the head 
of six thousand men, vis named as the most conspicuous of 
the insurgents. This will bo another fatal blow to the 
doomed jiower of the Sultan. A war in this rugged, mouu- 
lainous country, against men who, though undisciplined, 
are e.xceedingly brave, and expert in the use of tlieir long 
guns and riiies, has always been attended with great rlsu 
and difficulties ; and. firom his tecent impoverishment, we 
may suppose that Mahmoud cau no longer command tlie 
ticubures w ith which, on former occasions, he was accus* 
lomed to buy over the Albanians, corrupt their chiefs, and 
introduce jealousies antT dissensions among them. 

The Albanians have little in common except the partial 
and dubious profession of the same faith, with their neigU- 
; hours the Greeks, whose tranquillity they are now likely' to 
I disturt). They differ in race and language. The Albanians 
I are an off-shoot of the great Slave or Scluvonian family, and 
they speak a dialect of the Sclavonian tongue not much un- 
like Russian. Some of their tribes pretend to be Christians 
of tI,o Greek Church, while others profess the MahoraetOtt 
religion ; but either of these faiths hangs loosely upon them. 
In districts in Turkey, where Christians and Christugit 
churches predominate, vve have seen the Mahometan Alliar 
Ilians go regularly to church ; and in other p.irU of the 
country, where the Turks are more numerous and churches 
scarce, vve have seen the Christian Albanians go very com- 
m)bedly to mosque. In personal appearance (to turn a 
French phrase to our purpose), “they are mqre Greeks than 
iho Greeks themselves,” i. e., generally speaking, they are 
more like whal- we fancy the Giccks of the heroic timea tp 
have been, than are the Greeks of the present day. Their 
figures are cast in the finest mould, and .but for an expres- 
sion of mingled treachery and ferocity, their countenances 
would be equally admirable. Of civilization, or discipliup 
of any sort, they have scarcely an idea. 

The German papers have contained letters wriilcii fit)m 
the Ionian Islands, and Albania itself, stating that the 
insurgent chief Taphil has listened to amicable terms pro- 
posed by the Sultan ; but unless the Oiioiii'an Empire Ue 
remvigorated, these turbulent clans will never bo qviiet.for 
twelve months at a time. 


GERMANY. 

The great powers that im))ose their will as law on t }|0 
smaller stales (incorrertly indeperident) continue ttiD 
affect an alarm at a revolutionary spirit which U' 
declared. ^ 

Pretending toW offended at cert ain reports of oonspir^ea 
that have lately appeared in different journals, the Diet 
bus declared that every newspaper so o&ndixig in future, 
shall be seized and supproased. The Diet avows that this 
summary measure has been adopted in compliatieo with 
measures recenUy entered into at Vienna. The works on 
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M-long t*lfc#d ofr'.h«|«-'jtf 
_ ptOHecuted >Uh tome &Qtivity. It it aiu4 COQ* 
(it are now «utertatned that tlie river may be 
' Davtgable Ibr lamp itt moutha cm ihe 

; Sea to Vienna, anct tUU farther. , ^ 

.he German papers have contained numeroue aocou^ta 
^ Area in the villages of Hungary,, the cause of which they 
do not pretend to assign, One of these journals gives the 
following particulars relative to the new Qoxnipercial league, 
or German Custdm house Union, which we believe ate 
foainly correct. 

The territory of this Union extends in the direction from 
north-east to west, from JHenqel (37" long.) to Aix4a-Cha- 
mlle (33i^ long.) ; and llrom north to Boutlu from Stralsund 
iHk^ lat.) to'lk.e Arontiers of Austria, below Munich (24i° 
W,>, and eontaine of nearly 8730 squafe miles 

fGerttian). The fo^owjng, fit round numbers, is the popu- 
fotieii of the oountriet which compose the union Pi*ussia, 
11,308,000 inhabitooits; Bavaria, 4.000,000; Wurtemburg, 
9,000,000 ; Saxony, 1,300,000 ,* the Saxon Duchies, 600,000 ; 

Grand Duchy of Baden, 1,100,000; tho Principality of 
KaiMu, 330,000; the Duchy of Hesse Cassel, 600,000; 

buchy df Hesse Darmstadt, 700,000 ; the free city of 
fWnhrort. 60,000 : the other small States, 590.000 r total, 
94,^00,000. The following German States have not acceded 
lb the Union: — Austriai lijbO 00,000 ; Hanover, 1,500,000; 
^ Duchy of Brunswi<^, 250,000; tho Duchy of Olden- 
burg, 230,000 ; the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg, 500.000 : 

S e Duchies of Hulstein and Lauenburg, 400,000; the three 
anse Towns, 250,000: total, 13,130,000/' 


DENMARK. 

Brarf tlie honest Danes, who are rarely or never heard of 
in the turmoils of politics, have recently shown a disposition 
to limit the absolute power of their king, and correct sundry 
abuses that have crept into the government. 

Previously to 1660 the sovereign was elective (the worst 
bf all forms of monarchy) and thei^country had a constitu- 
tion which was \iciously aristocratic. Disgusted by the 
lyrahny and insolence of the nobles, the two other estates, 
or the clergy and the commons, availing themselves of 
foyourable circumstances, and of the popular hcruie cha- 
raeter of the reigning sovereign, Fredrick III., made head 
against the aristocracy in tho Diet which met on the 8th of 
fi^tember, the last Diet that was ever convened in Doii- 
RNirk. Not contented with reducing the excess of power 
Md privilege of the nobles, and with making the throne 
hereditary, the Churchmen and the burghers consented in 
declaring the power of the king to be absolute, and his 
flglit to the throne a divine right. In the programme to 
mir constitutional alterations they broadly asserted *' the 
hereditary kings of Denmark and Norway shall be in effect, 
and ought to be esteemed by their subjects, the only su- 
preme ^ad upon earth ; they shall be above all human 
laWs, and shall acknowledge, in all ecclesiastical and civil 
affairs^ no higher power than God alone. The king shall 
mjoy the right of making and interpreting the laws, of 
iting, adding to[ and dispensing with them. He may 
> annul all the laws which either he or his predecessors 
all have made, excepting this royal law, which must re- 
iliain irrevocable, and be considered as the fundamental law 
of the state*, He lias the power of declaring war, making 
peace* imposing ^ taxes, and levying contributions of all 
kinds, foe. &o.'^ 

In these extreme measures the commons went much 
further than they had at first intended, but they were pro- 
voked by the obstinate opposition of the nobles-' an oppo- 
sition urged ag^iinst all and every change— and thoroughly 
duped by Q party sold to the (Jourt. The leaders of the 
Court intrigue were Svane, a bishop, and Nansen, the 
Speaker of the Commons. ' " 

Seeing that force was atx)ut being resorted to, a few of 
the nobles left the Diet, and fled from the capital. The 
king then commanded the gates of Copenhagen to bo shut, 
to prevent- any more escapes; on wliich the remaining 
ntembers of the aristocracy, caught as in a trap, gave up 
thphr resistance, and concurred with the clergy and coni- 
in their creation of an '‘utter despotism, 

, whole business occupied only four days ; and the 
i0» "^pgs that resulted from, it has been ever since 
Ulpjihl^infrit hi Demnark* 

iV ’ . 


By a good fortune, on which no nption ought to epunlril 
has happened that the absolute sovereigns tu thif coutf^j^ 
have he^ generally goo4 ^d sensible men, and have 
leldpm abused the ^wer vested in them. Now^ howevtiTf 
the ])rince who stands next in succession to the throne ie 
described as being a person of viemus habits^ and a violent 
and tvrannic t(|mp6r;^Bome say he is only mad. 

This prospect has probably produced a certain inffuence 
on tho industrious, auiot, and patient Danes ; but anotliiir 
circumstance must also have had some effect. A year er 
two ago the reigning king, Frederick YI.* convoked an 
assembly of the three estates, in order, it was rumoured, to 
fft^epare a representatjve constitution. From that time, the 
newspapers assumed a bolder tone ; and the king, like his 
brother potentates in Germany, is now engaged in ah 
inglorious war against the journalists. 

The temper, moderation, and enlightenment of the great 
body of the people are described as admirable : in i|a,gOQd 
and pro^r sense, the schoolmaster has been abroad among 
them. From all that We have seen and known of the l^nes» 
we should think there are few people less likely to abuse the 
privilege of liberty. 

A treaty was concluded a short time since, in which the 
King of Denmark engages to join his strenuous offo^'ts with 
those of France and England, lor the entire suppression of 
the negro slave trade. 


PERSIA. 

As we fully expected when, in our January number, we 
announced the death of the old king. Futteh Ali Shah, a 
host of claimants arose to dispute the ciown with Mohammed 
Mirza, grandson to the late Shah, who appointed him his 
successor. The breath was scarcely out of the old man’s 
body, when many of his sons (who arc altogether some 
thirty in number) rushed to the body to seize itie diamonds 
and ru b jewels he wore upon liis person, or had near him. 
A conflict ensued, in which three of these princes are said 
to have been killed. One of the sons, contriving to get 
possession of the old Shah’t» treasury, which enabled him to 
pay hib partisans, caused himself to he proclaimed at Tehe- 
ran ; another of them declared himself king in the province 
of Schivas; a third did the same at Kerrnanshah ; and an 
ex-minister collected troops, and began to light on his own 
account. 

The young Shah, Mohammed Mirza, was, however, sup- 
ported by the entire body of the disciplined regular army, 
and (which was. perhapi>, still more important) by the diplo- 
matic agents of England and Russia, and a foreign loan. 

By the latest intelligence it appears, that though revolt 
and carnage were not holly suppressed in the south of 
Persia, the different pretenders have felt themselves com- 
pelled for the present to submit to their nephew, Mohammed 
hlirza. The speedy termination of a civil war is attributed 
almost entirely to English and Russian diplomacy ; but 
travellers who have lately visited the country consider it 
impossible that peace can be of any long duration. Persia 
is so disorganized and impoverished, and the national spirit 
is so low, that it is likely to remain a mere table for Eng- 
land and Russia to play their cards upon. The game is a 
serious and diflicult one. Persia has, indeed, mqpe than 
once risen fiom an equally sad condition of debasement to 
military glory, independence, and conquest ; but the young 
sovereign Mohammed is not likely to turn out a Nadir 
Shah. 

w , 

CHINA. 

In consequence of tho changes introduced into the East 
India Company’s charter, and the throwing open of the 
China trade, it became necessary to send out a properly 
qualified Officer, who should protect the interests of the freo 
traders, and endeavour to make amicable and more libaral 
arrangements with the Chinese government. 

The ministry of Earl Grey gave this appointment of Chief 
Superintendent to Lord Napier, who arrived at Macao,^ in a 
British ship^of'war, the Andromache, on the 14th^of July 
last year. No intimation of his appointment, it appears, 
had been given, either to tho Emperor at Pekin,. ,q^,^e 
Viceroy at Canton. This omission is severely ceniUifoJ by 
certain parties at hpme ; and it does appear cnriq^ ihatlt 
should ^have been permitted to occur, while Witli a 
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«o absorbed in routine nnd ntiqu^ of 
Cbiiia« Bren we oUrselres, wto nre far fiom beiiif over* 
eefemonibus in such matters, would not reOeto *a Aine* 
rican consul at Liverpool, or a French consul it IkMdpn, 
unless his appointment had been formally annoon'itod td OUr 
^orbign Office beforehand. But then it ttiUsjt bU lUtkiiVleed, 
the other side, that bad Lord Napier waked at Macao 
Antil eommunications were made to the Chinese CWrt, and 
meir slow answer received, some months mus( Iwve elap^, 
j^d that too at a time when his presence was most required' 
St Canton. Indeed, from all we know of the Chinese, we 
ire inclined to believe that such a correspondence migl|t 
have been prolonged for years, and tlftt at last the punc- 
tilious Mandarins would have refused to receive or treat 
with Lord Napier^ostensibly on the simile ground that 
China never had recognised such an appointment as his, 
and oonsequently never could, for her laws were unalterable 
—the force of preoedents omnipotent on her government, 

' who could only do what their fathers had done beR)re them, 
&c. &c. Lord Napier may have known all this : and feeling 
he had important duties to perform, which could not submit 
to Chinese foimulas and delays, he determined to push on 
at once (0 Canton, where, whatever high talk the Governor 
might indulge in, he might be quite sure he would not 
venture on any serious act of hostility. 

The facts, as related in the newspapers, are these;— 
having made some arrangements and official appointments, 
Lonl Napier, a few days after his arrival at Macao, pro- 
ceeded lo Canton. A deputation sent ‘from Canton, to 
request him lu remain at Macao until the Viceroy should 
receive the Emperor’s orders from Pekin, did not arrive 
until Lord Napier had depaitcd; and another party sent 
down the river to intercept liim aUo missed him. In the 
interval, the Hong merchants, by the orders of the local 
government, had formally announced to the British mcr- 
&ants, that as their “honourable officer" would not act in 
obedience to tho unalterable laws, they (the Hongs) could 
have no further liuying or selling, or any kind of intercourse 
with their “ honourable nation." 

On arriving at Canton. Lord Napier despatched a firm, 
but respectful letter to the Viceroy. His letter was refused 
at the city gates, because its 8U(>erscription was that of a 
letter^ and not of a humble petition; and his Lordship 
was peremptorilv ordered to quit the factory, which is situ- 
ated outside of Canton, and return to Macao. On his part, 
hU Lordship refused Gilhor to communicate with the Viceroy 
as a petitioner, or to leave the factory ; and having called 
the British merchants together, ho declared his intentions, 
and expressed his full conviciiun that matters would soon 
be amicably arranged. He spoke as one knowing tho arro- 
gant, yet timid national character: — 

“The Andromache and Imogene, which I had ordered to 
sail on a short cruise/* continued Lord Napier, “ with a view 
of feeling the pulse of the Cliinese (and that object has been 
attained, for they have since become more absolute), will 
soon i^tum, ana will operate, no doubt, on the Viceroy ; 
and when the merchants form themselves into a Committee 
of Commerce, thev will exhibit a more imposing attitude, 
and show the Chinese that the advantages were not alto- 

S lthec.^ ilieir side. If, however, it was thought necessary, 
18 ships should come up to Whampoa; and if 

their praeenoe there was not sufficient protection, they 
should anchor under the walls of the town.** 

According to his Lordship's advice, the meeting then 
adopted resolutions for the formation of a Committee of 
Comtncrce ; and, it is said, expressed their conviction that 
the conduct of the Viceroy did not arise out of any hostility 
to the new free-trade system, or the object of Lord Napier s 
mission, but merely fiom a love of form and delay, and a 
desire to vindicate the offended etiquette of the Celestial 
Bmpire. It is curious to observe that this dignitary had not 
yet communicated to tho Emperor the intmligence of the 
'•death/* 08 they call it, of the East India Cbinpany’s mo- 
nopoly of the China trade. 

The, consequence of this rupture bos been the partial and 
tempCimrY stoppage of the tea-trade, and the issuing of 
several singular, and, to us, lauglmblo documents, signed 
** Im^ G^rnor of the provinces of Canton and 'Kwangse.” 
With reference, we suppose, lo his office as overseer or 
superintendent, he calls Lord Napier “ the Eye;'* and as 
hii Lo^shlp is not a subject of tne Celestial Empire, but 
only a British nobleman, he, with true Chinese modesty 
and poKikiiQaBi particuloriEes him as “ the Barbarian/* The 
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coma to the provincia|/^<nt^f«aqlp; 
re^t of the circumstances of cbmYnjS*MVSfip^S 
want of decorum. I, the Governor, consi^TA^I^MIBJBPB^ 
was his first entrance into the inner dominions, and thal 
he was. yet unacquainted with the established laws, ebtt* 
tnanded the sanfe merchants at that time to enjoin ordefi 
on )iim, and to inquire aud ascertain for what he had comp 
to the provincial city ; that if it were that, on account of tlM 
Cokipany's dissolution, it had become necessary to establiA 
other regulations, he sliouid immediately inform tbe said 
merchants, that they might make a report, so as to give me 
data for forwarding a memorial by tho government po 8 l$ 
and that the said barbarian eye should meanwhile retam 
to Macao, to await the will and mandate uTthe great 
peror being received, §nd published, to demand obedience. 
Thus the business would be altogether managed in perfect 
accordance with dignified decorum, rendering change need- 
less/* 

• Sinico writing the above we have received the melancholy 
intelligence of Lord^Napier's death, and a confhsed account 
of transactions which we cannot altogether understand. It 
should appear, Imwcver, that his Majesty's ships, (he An-* 
dromache and Imogene, under the command of Captain 
Blackwood, returned ft^m their short cruise, and stood up 
the estuaiy for Wharoftoa on the 7 th of September Iasi' 

A crowd of war junks ^t uqder weigh, but took good caff 
to keep at a distance fronrour men of-war. As they-ap* 
proached the Boguo, or Bocca Tigris passage, the Andro* 
mach^and Imogene were assailed by a fire from the Chinese 
forts, which was sustained most vigorously when the two 
ships were out of reach of their shot. The English ren 
served their fire until they were in the narrowest part of Ihf 
passage and close to the paltry mud forts, when a broid^ 
side or two did their business, siloncing them and scatterluff 
the panic- struck Chinese. Tbe result was such as migiS 
be expected from the contemptible nature of Qhinese 
fleations, artillery, and ammunition, and the low Bta;taaf 
Chinese courage. The best of their cannon are ihero pft- 
teraros. They only killed one seaman, on board the Afi/ 
dromache, but sustained a heavy loss themselves. After 
silencing the forts. Captain Blackwood quietly took his ships 
to Whampoa, where the great.'st consternation nrcvuiled 
among the country people. Unfortunately Lord Napier 
was seized by a dangerous disease, which, with a difference 
of opinion that arose among the members of the Bniish 
Chamber of Commerce, induced him to return to Macao, 
where he died on the llth of October. Our men-of-War 
re* passed the Bogue and came to anchor at Linton Island^ 
on which the Clmiese declared all communications to bf 
free and open to foreigners as usual, and took off their W. 
terdict on the tea-trade, which, five or six days after, #u[ 
going on with great activity, the English being large ptlji> 
chasers of the new crop of teas. 

Although, through the want of unanimity in the Chambtf 
of Commerce, and the sudden illness of Lord Ntoier, 
of our predictions as to the end of the quarrel has fkllen Cq 
the ground, the rest will remain much as we have statdd^ 
The Viceroy, ns all his predecessors have done on 
occasions, will report a victory to tViu distant capital, but 
Chinese Mandarins on tbe spot, who caneee ivith t^(r 
o}es,will, for some time to come, be impreaked by a sflluqart 
ten-or and respect. If tho dignity of this eoifji'^y is to 
be maintained— if tbe free trade. ttUh Cbina is 'to bethy- 
thing but a mere name— the ppwer and old-estaidished in- 
tluence at Canton of the East IndUt Ootbpany must 
checked, and a proper, independent auocesatir 
Lord Napier. It cannot be expOeted that tbe old 
of the company should exert themselves in favo'^ - 
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COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER- 


April, 


Vessels of War owned by 


the United States on the let of October, 1834. 


Name and CinHs 

Where and wlien Built. 

Station. 

Condition. 

Sloops of Wah : — 
Ntiichfz’®' .... 

Gosport . . 

1827 

On the Brastil coast 


FalniDiith .... 

Boston . . . 

1827 

In the West indies 


Fuirfiold 

Bnjoklyn 

1828 

In the Pacific 


Vuud.ilia .... 

Philadelphia . 

1828 

In the West Indies 


iSf. Loui^’^ .... 

Washington 

1828 

In the West Indies 

Requires slight repairs and coppering 

Concoid 

Portsmouth , 

1828 

In erdinary at Purtsmonth . • 

SCHOONKHS 





Jlo’phin . . . 

Grampus .... 

«.^ilndelphia • 
Washington «. 

1821 

1821 

In thtf Pacific 

In the West Indies 


Shark 

Ditto . . • 

1821 

In the Mediterranean 


Knturprize .... 

Brooklyn . • 

1811 

On the Brazil Coast 


Boxer 

Boston . 

1831 

In the Pacific 


Kxi)oviim‘nt .... 

Washington 

1831 

• . 

In the West Indies 


Steam Galliot s — 

Sea Gull .... 

Purchased • • 

1823 

In ordinary at Philadelphia 

Decayed— unfit for service— her sale is re- 




commended 


* Flog aliips on their respective stations. 


e > 

Besides the above table, wliieh includes the whole force 
of the United States' navy “Jartoat," another paper, accom- 
panying the Secretary's Report, informs us that “ five 
ships of the line and seven frigates remain upon the stocks 
in the different yards, all under tight houses, and in good 
state of preservation. They arc so far advanced that they 
may be equipped as soon as crews could lie collected for 
them.” There are also many “ valuable materials on hand 
at the several yards, belonging to this appropriation (namely, 
that under the acts of 1816 and 1821, already nienlioned,) 
preparatory to the completion and equipment of the vessels ; 
but the amount remaining in the Treasury (D. 186,6 13 19) 
would bo insufficient to supply the probable deficiency, 
as stated in a letter from the Board (of Navy Commis- 
sioners under the said acts) to the Secretary of the Navy of 
the 19th June last; but if the services of these vessels are 
not cxppclcd to be soon required, no immediate appropria- 
tions will be necessary fur them.” 

It has been determined by the “ proper authorities,” to 
name the ships of the line which may be hereafter built 
after the several states. Thus, the five already completed, 
will be called the Alabama, the Vermont, the Virginia, the 
PcnnsyhTinia, and the New York. Their frigates are to bo 
named after rivers, and the St. Lawrence, the Savannah, 
the Ruritun, the Columbia, the Sabine, the Lantee, and the 
CuinbcMland rivers, are to give names to the Seven frigates 
now nearly ready for launching. 

Another principle of naming is after captured ships. In 
1832 or 1833 a frigate vv^as laid down to replace the Mace- 
donia ; another is recommended to replace the Cyane, con- 
demned. The (jiicrricre, also named after a captured ship, 
requires to be rehuilt. In this way is the “ glory of their 
naval victories handed down. 

Rejecting, then, all those vessels which are reported as 
unfit for sea-serviee,” and “ condemned,” and taking into 
the nccounti all those which may be equipped as soon as 
crews could be collected for them," wo have the following 
filatemeiit of the total force of the American navy 


Ships of the line 

In Commit- In Ordt- 
slon. imry. 

. 1 6 

On the 
Stoclct. 

5 

Total. 

12 

Frigates 

2 

3 

7 

12 

Sloops of war . 

. 9 

5 

0 

14 

Schooners , 

. 6 

0 

0 

6 

Totals 

18 

14 

12 
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In addition to the acts which we have quoted, and the 
itsulta of which wo have exhibited. Congress, in 1827, 
passed a third act for “ the gradual improvement of the 
iiavy.” expired in March, 1833, when it was con- 

tuiued dated 2nd March. By these acts 500,000 

doHars awSHfeally paid out of the money in the Treasury, 
not otliurwise uppropnatod. This sum is devoted partly to 


the purchase of timber prepared for the construction of 
vessels, and partly to the building of two dry ducks. Hie 
first act also authorised the construction of steam-vessel.s of 
war, but at present no steps hav'e been taken to carry that 
.'provision into effect. The Report states, however, that “ it 
is intended to make early arrangements for procuring mate- 
rials for* steam-vessels authorised by the act, the Board 
having hitherto delayed action upon this subject, for the 
purpose of procuring information on some important points." 
Notwithstanding this neglect of the provisions of the act, 
which relate to the construction of steam-boats, the Ameri- 
cans are fully alive to the important revolution which will, 
in all probability, be elfectedjn the course of a few years in 
naval tactu5s, by means of the introduction of steam-vessels 
of w ar. 

Should the power of steam," — says the Report of the 
Secretary, p. 312 — “ as a means of defence, pro<luce all the 
effects that may be justly anticipated, it will diminish, in 
some instances, the necessity of permanent fortifications on 
the coasts, by substituting those which may be iiioied from 
place to place as they may be wanted, and in our own w aters 
become the formidable engines of attack as well as defence. 
The heavy and cumbrous .steam-vessels and batteries, with 
Ihcir necessary apparatus and supplies, which may he brought 
I into action with the most powerful effect by a nation near its 
own shoros and harboure, cannot bo transported over distant 
scaS and oceans for the purpose of attacking its enemies. 
Should, UiCM’cfore, the application of steam become a part 
of the system of maritime war, it is a consolation to reflect 
that it w'ill greatly diminish the frequency as well as the 
horrors of such war, inasmuch as it will bold out much 
greater advantages to the defending than to the attacking 
party, and take from the aggressor, in a great degree, his 
bop© of success, and, of course, his motive for action." 

Inasmuch, however, as steam-boats may be built light 
and speedy, as w^ell as heavy and cumbrous," it does 
appear to us th^t tliey will answer the purpose of attack os 
well as defence. Every one knows the damage capable of 
being done to a superior force by a fast-sailing privateer, 
with long guns. Such vessels keep out of harm's way 
themselves, and sneaking, as it were, along the surfafc of 
the water, they wound their bulky adversaries in the most 
vulnerable parts. Introduce steam-ships of war, and the 
broadside of a linc of-])atUe ship i^buld be robbed of its 
terrors. The last section of the second act has for its object 
the protection of the live-oak growing op tjae public lands. 
This object is deemed of extreme importance by Congress. 

In conformity witli the provisions of these acts, “ Live- 
oak frame-timber has been delivered, under contracts, at 
the respective navy-yards, as follows : — At Charlestown, 
Massachusetts, for two ships of the line, two frigates, and one 
sloop of war; at Brookljn, New York, for one frigate ; at 
Philadelphia for two frigates, and one sloop of war ; at Wash- 
ington for one frigate, and one sloop of war, together with 









of the frame for another eloop of war ; at 
Vi^nia» for two ships of the line, one frigate, and one iwp 
of war; at Portsrqgoth, New Hampshire, part of the frame- 
tiipber of a frigate and a sloop of war/' 

Besides the above frame-timber, the Report announcea 
a considerable stonk of live oak timber, white -oidt timber, 
wbiio-oak, and other plank, in the sev^al naw-yaidili. 

Thus, in additian to the vessels whkh we nave mmme- 
rated as ** attoat," and on atoeks, there is a pr^sion 
for the construction of four ships of the line, ei|^ Aigatea, 
and six sloops of war, making the wholO ibr^, capable 
of being rend^ered available witmn a moderate pcrio^ and 
at a moderate expense 

16 ships of the Upef 
*20 frij^tes, 

20 sloops of war, and 
6 schooners ; in all, 

62 vessels of war, 

only three of which, namely, the frigates * United States,' 
and * Constitution,* and the sloop of war, * John Adams/ 
were in existence previous to the breaking out of the last 
war in 1 81 2. 

In rating her vessels of war, America has adop^ the 
exploded custom of the Kuropean maritime nations, ’by 
greatly understating the strength of herships—tbe number 
and weight !of the guns which they carry. Her line-of- 
hattle ships are all rated as seventy -fours, her frigates os 
forty-fours, and her sloops of war as eighteens. There is no 
doubt but that this policy proved advantageous to America 
during tlw last war with this country, but it is equally 
certain that it will deceive no longer. Basil Hall says, the 
Americans calcainte, that although European nations may 
construct ships of the same strength as those of the United* 
States of America, to be used in any future contlict, that,* 
nevertheless, the said European powers having a large num- 
ber of small-class vessels, they must of necessity fall an easy 
prey to the powerful frigates of the United States I It may 
bo allowed that some ndmnce may fairly be placed by the 
Americans upon the ignorance of the Admiralty officers of 
Euroiwan nations, where they are appointed rather for their 
family connexions than for ilieir aptitude for the duties 
which they are called upon to perform. Still it must not be 
forgotten that a long peace has placed the naval policy of 
each nation most completely within the cxignizance of all 
other nations: and in the unfortunate event of future wars, 
the chances of succtcms from what may be called mere trickery 
will be tolerably equalized. It is scarcely to be expected 
that an administration in 18,30 odd would imitate that of 
1812, by sending English oak fnime-timber to the Upper 
Canadian lakes, and iron shot to an iron country, 200 miles 
over land, at a most enormous expense. In short, the more 
the equality of nations is made known to each other, the 
less will the probability of quarrelling become ; and when 
we consider the conviction which is gaining ground, that 
war is an unrequited evil, peace an unalloyed gt^, we trust 
we may consider the chances of war at zero. 

We arc not possessed of any document which will enable 
iis to place before our Headers a statement of the actual 
strength of the vessels of the United States. Wo can 
only state in general terms, that their ships of the line, 
rated as 74*s only% \ary from 90 to 140 guns ; tliat the weight 
of their guns is gri^ater than that of the orrlinary run 
of English and French ships; and that, lastly, their ships 
are remarkable for their great Strength of construction. We 
have a statement of the * Delaware,' taken ^pora an American 
newspaper about the timo of her de|mrture for the Medi- 
terranean station, where she is now the flag-ship. She is 
pierced for 1 00 guns, though in time of peace mounted with 
ninety-two only ; namely, ♦ 

On the lower deck 32 long 42 pounders. 

. , . . mnin deck 32 . . 32 .... 

.. .* upper deck 28 .. 42 •« . . oaironadei : 

her compliment of men is 680, besides 100 marines. 

The frigates of the United States are above their rating 
in a greater degree even than the ships of the line, Indeed, 
in pomt of tonnage and weight of m^al, sotoe of the larger 
class have been deemed equal to our old seventy-lburs, 
Befbre otmcluding, we may say a few words on a question 
-which the Americans naturally view with the utmost suli- 
citude— ^ mean the capability of Afneriea to mm « nav)'. 


The present naval force qf the United States, consisting of 
commissioned, warrant,! and petty officers, seamen, ordinary^ 
seamen, landsmen, and boy*s, amounts to 6,072 in numW ; 
and the Marine corps, composing officers, non-Commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates, number 1283, making in 
all 7,356. With this force .nineteen ships of all classes are 
manned, and the several receiving shins at the navy-yards, 
and the ships in ordinary, are furnished with their quota of 
men and officers. To place tlieir whole navy of forty-four 
ships in a perfectly efficient state, would thus require an ad- 
dition hf some six or eight thousand men. 

lini^sment does not exist in the United States of 
America : it is contrary to the spirit, as well as the letter, 
of thftr written constitution, to compel any man — that is to 
say, any white man'^to follow any course qfffife which is not 
agfeeaUe to him. They do not resort to so cluhisy an ax* 
p^ieitt as/orc« in procuring men fprAnSr naval servloe^ 
they go fairly into markiM, and md against the mer* 
chant ship-owner ; and, as the ser\nce is popular, they gene- 
rally fill up tlieir numbers at a rale of wages lower than the 
average rate ^id on board of merchants' ships; Hiis is BOi 
surprising. TJhe jyork — except during engagement— is not 
hard, whilst the merchants* seamen in blowing or squally 
weather have really no rest. On board of “ a public ship,** 
the watch, comprising never more, and sometimes less, thm 
half the ship's company, can, and actually does, work the ship 
in all weathers, excepting, of course, in case of some exten- 
sive accident. On board of a merchant's ship, all bands are 
called to reef a topsail even, and with all hands it is a long 
and laliorious job. Again, when in port, tlie situation of a 
man-of-war's man is one of ease, plcasutfl, and, too often, of 
dissipation. A reai^nable, and, occasionally, an imrcason- 
able degree of liberty is allowed them, while the merchant's 
seamen have to labour hard m receiving and stowing the 
cargo, under the scorching sun of Sierra Leone perhaps, or 
amidst Uie chilling blasts of the river St. Lawrence. With 
little liberty till ship terminates her voyage. Eveiy 
sailor's story-book tells us of the pleasures of roaming in 
foreign climes ; and there is no doubt that the* change of 
scene, incidental to a ship of war on a foreign station, makes 
up one of the reasons which permit the Secretary' of the 
American navy to tell us that ** the service is popular.** 
Besides the seductive effects of moderate labour, the supe- 
rior comforts in food, clothing, space, and cleanliness, on 
board of a ship of war are conspicuous. In a merchant's 
ship, every cubic foot occupied by “ the people l>efore the 
mast" is grudged by tho cupidity of the owner as space into 
which a cotton bag or a hogshead of sugar might be stowed ; 
whilst the ample room, aii incss, and not only opportunities 
of, but obligation to, cleanliness, also adds much to the health 
and com fort of the mau-of-uiir s men ; and wo may add, from 
conversation with English sailors who have served in 
American frigates, that they fully appreciate these advan- 
tages, and notwithstanding the somewhat severe discipline, 
greatly prefer the public to private service. 

In the event, then, of the United States being engaged 
in a war, as there is nothing in the .service itself to throw a 
difficulty in the way, the easy manning of the navy would 
principally depend on the capahiliiy of their “ nursery for 
seamen,*' the general and coasting trade, and the fisheries* 
to furnish the necessary number. The registered, enrolled* 
and licensed tonnage of the United States for the year 1831*. 
the latest account in our possession, amounted to 1,267,846 
tons. The total tonnage of the Brilisli empire, in 1833* 
amounted to 2,634,577 tons, &o that the American “nursery . 
for seamen ' is about half as large as that of Great Britain.. 
While Englishmen have no fears as to the power of Great 
Britain to man two or three hundred ships of war by means 
of “ brute force," how can doubts exi-st as to the power of 
America to man forty or fifty ships by means of a frdt and 
mutual contract of wages for seriice ? The enormous force- 
which Great Britain employed during the last war with 
France, necessarily threw difliculties in her way which will 
not again be experienced; vet she was able OitolcolIle^ 
those difficulties by the employment of an engine wbkffi 
certainly less calculated to accomplish the end the* 

means to which America resorts. 

Some American travellers^ who ,^ve Ul||eW4 ,y^ thw? 
subject, have laid great stress on ^ tlMr 

unpopularity of a war, as infrueaetng m Jrawliy tiw lilldeh 
the navy of America might be manned It appogji p u» 
that this eonsideratioii may ffiamiasid* Mlft ibif 
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control over their legislature, by means of annual elections, 
must be considered as the willing makers of every war in 
which they are engaged. The facility of manning a navy 
would, however, be materially affected by the nation with 
whom they wore at war. The American mercantile marine 
is at the present moment a nuwery for British seamen. In 
the event of a war with Groat Britain, a portion of these 
would be influenced by the ties of country, and abandon the 
American service. In the event of impressment being again 
resorled to by Great Britain, that portion would perhaps be 
small, but at all events it would be something; should we, 
however, abandon that unskilful mode of manning a fleet, and 
com])ete with other bidders in the market, there cannot bo 
a doubt but that the natural ties of nation would prevail, and 
A incrica w'ould lose some of her ablest seamen. If, on the 
other hand, tlfcpuarrel were with one of the European conti- 
nental powers, language would prevail above all 

others, and not only would The British seamen now em- 
ployed in American ships enter into the public service, but 
the mercantile marine of Great Britain would become a 
“ nursery for seamen” for the service of the United States. 


PRUSSIAN COMMERCIAL POLICY AND 
GERMAN TRADE-LEAGUE. 

During the last forty-five years, Germany has been 
making gieat progress towards a system of consolidation 
and unity ; and the notion of many of her writers and 
.scientific men, though not always very clearly expressed, 
now seems to be, tliat the great German family ought to be 
placed under two classes and governments alone ; ?. c., the 
Austrian empire in the south, and the Prussian kingdom in 
the north. Fy the accomplishment of such a measure, the 
political strength of the country would be greatly increased,* 
and many otlier advantages obtained ; but we can hardly 
see how it can be accomplished, except by force und the 
spoliation of the dynasties of the weaker states; and until 
Prussia and Austria show some symptoms of improving 
liberality, we should regret to see any of the partially free 
and constitutional governments, or indeed any of the states, 
be their form of government what it may, swallowed up by 
them. 

It seems to us, that the commercial policy pursued by 
Prussia tends in this direction ; and that, after bavin" im- 
posed her own system of trade and duties on all the north 
of Germany, and obtained the acknowledgment of her right 
to interfere in tlie internal and financial affairs of the so- 
called independent states, she will soon exercise as high an 
authority over them as Napoleon did over the Confederation 
of the Rhine. For the present, however, we are merely to 
consider this as a trade-question, and in so doing wc will 
endeavour to treat it with impartiality. 

No doubt, one of the great calamities of Germany, as of 
Italy, has been the dislocation and parcelling out of her 
wide territory into a number of small states. At one lime 
there were three hundred separate governments ; and even 
now, after many changes, and all the incorporations, fu- 
sions, and consolidations, effected by the Congress of 
Vienna, there remain thirty-eight states in Germany. 
Every state has or had its own laws, its own coinage, and 
its own custom-houses on its frontiers. Hence innumerable 
checks and difficulties are thrown in the way of trade, than 
which there were none greater than the delay and expenses 
at the numerous custom-houses. From their geographical 
position, certain of these states had to pay ten transit du- 
ties for the goods they imported or exported. To the poor 
merchant of the central ten*itories, custom-houses were 
present whichever way he turned his eyes ; and in many 
instances he could not carry his goods free of duty even 
five miles from his own doors. The Congress of Vienna 
gave some of its. attention to these douanes that occurred at 
every step, and passed a determination, that the confede- 
rated German States should reserve to themselve.s the riglit 
of deliberating thereupon at the first meeting of the Diet at 
Fpiiucfort, andjof concerting measures for facilitating the 
tmda^Oiavigation, and intercourse of one state with another. 

^n the Diet met, nothing however was done. Some 
states afterwards attempted to do for them- 
sehjfevhat the Diet had neglected to do for the whole of 
Q|i||ny ; and conferences were opened at Darmstadt, in 
J^^Bj^otweon Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Nassau, 
and some of the smaller principalities. Their ob- 


ject was to establish a commercial association or league 
among themselves ; but their views did not meet the appro- 
bation of certain of their powerful neighk^urs^tbey had no 
common strong centre round which to mvolve, and nq de- 
cided conformity and unity of plan among themselves ; and 
thus the negotiations ended, in April, 1823, without any 
result. 

The first essay had failed, hut as the wish and necessity 
of some kind of union were imperative in those two states, 
Bavaria and Wurtemlierg came to an understanding, and 
finally, in 1827, concluded a real commercial association 
with each other. By the treaty concluded on the 12th of 
April, 1827, and which was confirmed and extended on the 
18th of January, 182g, the territories of the two states were 
to be united, and, as far as all merely commercial relations 
were concerned, to form but one state ; their intermediate 
line of custom-houses being abolishod. The tariff of the 
Bavarian custom-houses, as it affected other states, was 
accepted by Wurtemberg, and became common to the two 
countries. The product of duties paid in both states upon 
foreign goods was to form a common purse, which was to be 
divided, at the end of every year, between Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg, in proportion to the respective population of 
the two states. 

Sufh was the first treaty of commercial alliance in Ger- 
many, which seems to have established the principles of 
these sorts of associations. The leading principles are — 
1st, a commercial union of diflcrcnt states and lerritories 
by the abolition of all intermediate lines of custom-houses ; 
‘2nd, the acceptance of a common tarifi* or scale of duties ; 
3rd a division of the product of all the customs received 
among all the associating states, each state receiving more 
or less according to the rate of its population. 

Though some heart-burnings and dissensions might have 
arisen out of the principle that the customs should be so 
divided — for certainly all stales cannot he consumers of 
foreign* articles precisely in proportion to the number of 
their inhabitants; thus far, the contracting parties, and 
most of the other governments of Germany, looked with 
pleasure upon a s) stem that seemed calculated to abolish 
the restraints that cramped their communiciitions with one 
another, and to throw o])en the general internal trade 
of that great country. Nor had France, England, or the other 
non-Germanic nations any reason to dislike the uniformity 
of tariff, seeing that the duties it established were mode- 
rate, and that the slates adopting it had no prohibitive 
views. But when Prussia entered upon the scene, and by 
degrees look into her own hands the direction .of tliis com- 
mercial revolution, matters were considerably changed. 
The tariff’, instead of being moderate, was generally ex- 
orbitant; and when she obtained its adoption, she certainly 
injured the minor states, and struck a blow at England and 
France, and the whole system of free trade, w hieli does not 
mean a freedom of intercourse between some dozen of states 
huddled together in one corner of the world, but a liberty 
for the interchange of commodities all over it. 

The advocates for Prussia, who argue in one page that 
her object is “ the abolition of all proliihitions in respect to 
the productions of foreign industry, and their admission into 
Germany on payment of moderate duties,*’ allow in the very 
next page that her tariff, which is to become the law of all 
northern Germany, must he onerous in order to favour tho 
development of her national industry, and has justly and 
properly been made so severe, that it may be a practical 
method of convincing England of the unfairness and absur- 
dity of her corn-laws, her heavy duties on limber and other 
foreign produce. They thus admit a fact which we are 
perfectly aware of, i. c., that Prussia is making (as she haa 
long been doing) extraordinary efforts to convert herself 
into a manufacturing country, and that she is animated by 
'a spirit of retaliation towards England, and a resolution to 
set off one absurdity in political economy against another. 
Wo do not believe that a mischievous error in London is 
thus to be cured by the adoption^f a similar mistake at 
Berlin ; and then, if Prussia has grounds of complaint os to 
our duties on her corn, timber, &c. these do not hold good 
with many of the minor states, that export no timber and 
no corn, whose interest it w’ould be to remain unsliackled 
and enabled lo buy good manufactures from England^ 
France, &c. at a cheap rate, instead of inferior Wares (for 
they have scarcely any manufactories of their own) from 
Prussia at a dear rate. ^ 4 

And then there is this material difference between Eng- 




land and'Pnu^a^our com-law4» irlach ai^e « 

great stumblin^locK* are an did error ado^Hed in atormy 
and bottiparail^y ignorant a^4 narrow*minded tinm* and 
which* in spite of an obstinately oondicting intereat> ia ^very 
hour giving way to public opinion and superior enlighten- 
ment, that at no great distance of time will greatly modify 
or do away with the corn-laws altogether; hut the restrte- 
live system Prussia is forcing upon Germany is a new error, 
and one formed in good peaceful days, when the 
ciplos of political economy are pretty wide^ dioused, and 
most people begin to detect and thinh of remedying the 
mistakes of tbeir forefathers. From the Tory red^t date 
of its introduction, the mischief h^ not as yet bad time to 
take deep root, and it now might do easily remedied. But 
should Prussia persist in it for a few years, bolstered up by 
premiums and protecting duties, manufactories will be 
planted whore nature never meant them to be, capital will 
be invested in them, the scheme will obtain that sanction 
which time and usage give to the most mischievous things 
in the eyes of certain interested parts of a nation, and with 
all her despotism, which one of her apologists considers an 
instrument ** that has been singularly favourable to her de- 
velopment," she will find this policy an incubus most diili- 
cult to get rid of, and one even more oppressive to her and 
her dependants than our corn-laws have been to us. 

The first stop taken by Prussia was to conclude a treaty 
with llassc, on the 14tli of February, 1828. On the 17th 
of July in the same year, tlio Princes of Anhalt- Dessau 
and Anbalt-Coethen, whoso narrow teiyitories are enc/aves, 
or furroundctl on all sides by the Prussian dominions, gave 
in their adhesion, and agreed not only to adopt her tantf, 
butjn atiniit Prti.^txian cuftldin^house officersinto their states 
to collect the duties payable under it. It is also said by 
those who are unfavourable to Prussia, — nor have we seerf 
the assertion contradicted by her friends and advocates, — that 
she has induced several of the other emdller states to sub- 
mit to the same humiliation, and that even in the more 
powerful states of the league, the army of douaniers, though 
nominally the servants and subjects of the confederation at 
large, arc nearly all Prussians. A few years ago, when 
the customs of the island of Sicily were farmed by a com- 
pany ol' British merchants, the timid Neapolitan govern- 
ment took aUrmon seeing the host ofcustomdiouse offh*ers 
that v\as in the pay and under the control of those foreign 
speculators, and absolutely broke its contract with them 
lAjfore its term had expired. This w^as silly enough, but 
such apprehensions would not he altogether unreasonable 
in the potty stales of Germans, whose douanieis are not 
under the temporary contiol of a body of private merchants, 
but nominal cd and paid by a great, warlike, and ambitious 
nation. 

The projects of Prussia were not, hov/cver, carried wa'th- 
out ojipositioii, nor did she for sonir* time declare the full 
extent of them. On the 24th of September, 1828, while 
the negotiations which were to bring u^e^ the conjoint 
states of Bavaria and W urtemherg to the Prussian league 
and tariff, were pending, but not quite concluded, an as- 
sociation in self-defence was formed at (lassel, between 
Sfeony, Ilanover, Hessc-Casscl, Brunswick, Hombourg, 
"Weimar, and several of the very small slates, with the free 
towns of Franefort and Bremen. This association took the 
narae^f Mittel Verein^" or Middle Association. The 
contrasting parties agreed, — Ist, That during six years none 
of them should relinquish this commercial alliance, or treat* 
with the Prussian orBavuriaii league ; — 2nd, That every year 
the deputies of the associated states should -hold a meeting 
for the despatch of business and the promotmg the common 
interests of the alliance ; — 3rd, That they should improve 
the roads, lower their respe^ive customhouse duties, and on 
no condition augment tjje existing transit duties, or do any- 
thing to embaj-rass the commercial relations of one part of 
the union with the rest 4th, That the Kingdom of Saxony 
should be charged with the direction of the league. 

The object of this intermediate union, whose principlea 
seem to have been liberal and enlightened, was to protect 
their trade against the invasions of the Prussian and Bava- 
rian leagues, and the rigours of the Prussian tariff, at the 
same time that it facilitated trading communications and 
an approach to a still freer system. 

* After all her complaints, however, it appears that, spite of 
oiir coru-lawi, Prussia exports about three times as much of her 
com to Eqgland; ai she does to Oil the rest of the world put 
together. 


But Prussia, having fwalh)wed up the Bavaro-Wurlem- 
be^ league in her own,proo^ed^with confidence and great 
skill to dispose of this MUtel Verein," and to place herself 
at the head of onegonerhl association. The jealousy winch 
some of the members of the ** MiUel Verein ” entertained 
of the ascendancy of Saxony seetus to have contributed to 
the breaking up of that league ; but the event was hastened 
by other causes. 

The princes of Cobourg and Meiningen had the honour 
of being the first to renounce this^ alliance. For a ‘ pecuni- 
ary consideration they allowed Prussia a commercial road 
through their territories— - agreed not to increase their low 
transit duties, and finally lo adopt the Prussian system, 
to let out'their customs to Prussia, and permit of their being 
odllected by Prussian otiicers. By ihe^cuccssions from the 
‘ Mittel Verein,' Prussia camp into p^^^^ssion of a fiee com- 
munication of roadstwith Bavaria and Wurtemberg, wtiicU 
was what she most wanted. In order to prevent the defen- 
•ive association from fulling to pieces, the remaining mem- 
bers entered into a new treaty in binding themselves 
to prolong tkeir* alliance to 1840, and on no condition to 
grant a free commercial passage through their stale to any 
power, without the consent of the union. But the Kniig of 
Prussia, having prevailed on the young Duke of Brunswick 
to refuse his signature, after having agreed to its conditions, 
the treaty was almost nullified at starting. 'J'he Duke let 
the indirect taxes, his customs and po'^ts (which were to be 
collected by Pmssian oflicers), for 45,0U0/, per annum, and 
became, like the rest, the mere vassal g( Frederic William. 
Down to 1832 Baden refused to connect herself cither with 
the Prussian or the central league, but she then veered 
round to the former, being defended in so doing by the 
pamphlet of a certain vir doettssimus, a Councillor of stale of 
Baden, who asserted that Ihe Prussian system was truly 
German, and national to every country of Germany which 
adopted it that prohibitions or high protecting duties 
were essential to guard the interests of the nmnufaeturers 
in llie interior against the competition of the English and 
French. The hamc dignified pampliletoer indeed ndmit- 
ted, that the accession of Baden to the Prussian league must 
have the effect of sifigularly raising the price vf coUmial 
produce in the coww//‘y, but he did not regret this, as * colo- 
nials are only articles ofluTunj' We will not dwell on the 
absurdity of culling by the name of Inj uries' things which 
(thank God !) have long ceased to he cei. fined lo the merely 
rich or luxurious classes, and w bieh ii<nv, fn m long habif, 
have become necessary comforts to the weikiiig poor. A 
few^ centuries ago, a linen shirt was prohahly a luxury to 
this councillor of state's ancestors, hut he will hardly ven- 
ture to call shirts a mere luxury now-a-days. Men, it is 
true, spite of sundry unsightly disorders, which the use of 
linen and cleanliness have caused almost to disappear from 
among the people of Europe, might contrive to live on 
without shirts, and so they might without sugar and coffee, 
but most undoubtedly the health and comfort, and we will 
add, the virtue of the world, are vastly incrca‘ied by these 
(in themselves) cheap indulgences, the production, prepa- 
ration and exporting of which give employment lo millions, 
and foster the exert ion of millions on the other side, who 
must give, in some shape or other, production for production, 
labour for labour. If the patriotism of modern Germany is 
to be fed on old Spartan black broth, wc confess wc have 
no hopes for her. 

With reference to this writer’s particular and native part of 
Germany, coflee and sugar are now objects of first necessity 
for the people of Baden, where they enter into the daily 
nourishment of the simplest peasants. The learned coun- 
ciUor of state him.self acknowledges that there, almost more 
than in any other stale, these objec ts of consumption, in 
other times confined to the use of towns and cities, have 
extended to farm-houses and cottages, atid spread them- 
selves throughout the country and rural distri(‘ts ; and bo 
also admits that the importation of sugar aud coffee has been 
doubled within the last fifteen years of peace, prosperity, 
and (comparatively) free trade. 

There are not w'antina English writers who, fully deter- 
mined to consider this a^itrary league as a mere tempoiw^ ^ 
measure to hasten the repeal of our oovn-lalTB, &c , and 
shutting their eyes to the plain expositions of it, made by 
the Prussians themselves, in which the n^ssity of strong 
and lasting protecting duties is insisted upon, profess the 
warmest admimtiaa of the system-^tho child of * the younff 
vigour of Germany.’ One of these gentlemen is excessively 
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Indignftiit knother English vvrrtai’, ttUo Urns vtatUMd to 
bit^ thai Prussia, in imitation of France under the conti* 
iie&tal sfstem, will push the cultivation of chicory and beet- 
root as substitutes for the cofleo' plant and sugar-cane of 
tropical climatcf*. Yet surely her rendering de^ or aiflgfu- 
/nr/y "raising ihc pnrj^ of colonial produce^ tends in itself 
to a pseudo-production, though we are quite sure that the 
^nteiprise of the smuggler and the confirmed taste of the 
people, who can never be prevented from getting what they 
are so fi)nd of, will defeat the chicory and be6t<-root specu- 
lators. 

And hero wc may mention that a great abundance of 
pamphlets has appeared on this subject. We would ratlier 
see this or any otliei’ kind of battle fought out by types and 
the press than by muskets and sabres ; but it appears to us 
that there has been little fight shown on the present 
occasion, and that the partisans pai^writers of Prussia, 
and tiie adliei'entsto the restrictive, anti-social system have 
had it nearly all their own way. The liberty of the press, 
always denounced os a damnable heresy in a large part of 
it, is now nothing more than a name in any one corner of 
Germany. It might be dangerous under an * enlightened 
despotllm' like that of Prussia, for a writer to combat or 
expose a system, on tlie carrying and enforcing of which 
the government has set its heart. It is due, however, to the 
general integrity and bonhommie of the German character, 
to allow tliat many of these writers may plead for the sys- 
tem from a sincere, though mistaken, conviction of their 
own intcdlects and c^nsciencoB. The subject has been car- 
ried into the non-argumcMitative and lightest kind of their 
litomture. We ha^ e seen, for example, allusions made to it,, 
and complaints raised against their markets being overrun 
M'ith English goods when Germany has manufactures of her 
own, in sundry of their modern novels and tales ; and with 
the ex.tmple of our own novel-writers before our eyes, we 
arc quite ready to allow to the brotherhood across the 
Rhine the excuse of ignorance. 

When Saxony seceded, the Middle Association was wholly 
broken up. How that enlightened and prosperous state, 
tlmt had always been opposed to prohibitory enactments, 
nnd had felt within herself, and in a most sensible manner, 
the benefit arising from free trade, should have suddenly 
renounced her favourite system and so many advantages, | 
appears to us a matter of difficult explanation ; and the 
more so when we reflect tliat by the Elbe, the free naviga- 
tion of which river w^as provided for by the treaty of Vienna, 
slie had a high road for her exports and imports to and 
from the sen, Heligoland, and Hamburgh, which could not 
be seriously injured by sucli of the states on cither side of 
the river us had adopted or might adopt the Prussian 
system. 

The negotiations with the duchy of Nassau presented 
some curious points. In September, 1833, the French 
government concluded a commercial treaty with the Duke 
of Nassau. For a long time the Duke had earnestly de- 
sii'ed a reduction in the French duties on tlie mineral 
waters of Nashau, known by the name of Seitz or Seltzer. 
As the sale of these waters forms a principal part of the 
Duke's particular revenue, ho w'ould have been much be- 
nefited in his own pocket by the facility of increasing it on 
the side of France. The reduction was agreed to, and the 
duty on the Seltzer waters put at 1 franc for 100 kilograms, 
instead of It franc.s 60 cents., as it formerly stood. In re- 
turn for this advantage, the Duke engaged nut to augment 
his duties, as they then existed, on French wines and French 
silksi, during the five following years. This was, in other 
words, an engagement not to adopt the Prussian tariff. The 
treaty recited, that the preceding stipulations would cease 
to have effect if the reduction agreed upon should not obtain 
tlie Buiiction of the French Chambers during their next 
Session. This reduction was accordingly inserted in the 
ministerial Customs' Bill, presented to the Chambers, but 
tlie Bill was not discussed that Session through want of 
time. 

As soon as the treaty of September was known, the Duke 
was assailed by the wholo Prussian Association ,yhich felt tliat 
41 breach would be made in its system^ and circumvallation by 
tthe independence of Nassau. After remonstrances, com- 
plaints, ai^. It is said, threats, the Duke, conquered or con- 
vinced, seized the pretext which ofiered itself, and, under 
«oolottr of the non-sancliuu of the French Chambers, de- 
v«liand the treaty to be tbenceforward null atid void. It ap- 
4 »ear 4 , however^ that the Duke has not as yet joined the 
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XMeagut, though theHaMea of his pomlxy hmf autidorMi 
him to do so. Perh^ the Pnusiaa fouManMiy has net 
sufficiently tempted Iw on the head .of j Sa lli e c water and 
his own revenue. 

As matters now stand, the Prussian Lei^uo embraces the 
mass of northern Gem^y, with a unit^ population of 
about 24,500,000. Not to mention Austria in the south, 
which has a system of its own already suffioieatly prohibitive, 
the chief States which have |;efused to min the League are 
Hanover, Mecklenburg, Brunswick (which has deteebod 
herself from it), Oldenburg, Holstein, and Lauenbuig:, 
which, with some minor ones, may count a population rather 
short of 4,000,000. There remain, also, to be mentioned on 
the side of free tirade, thfe Hanse or free towns of Frank- 
fort-on-the Maine, Hamburg, and Bremen ; but these towns 
are chiefly important as wharfs and depOts for goods, 
which could thence be shipped tor export, if of German pro- 
duction, or sold and sent into the interior States if foreign. 
But the Prussian Association will now hem thcni in with 
custom-house barriers - they will be porli fronchi^ or free 
ports, only to themselves, and within their own streets and 
slips of territory ; their united population of only 250,000 
will not afford a very large field fiir commercial enterprise, 
and they will, in all probability, bo finally forced or broW'* 
beaten into being what is called integral members of the 
Union.” Surely “ tlie young vigour of Germany " ought to 
show more respect to what is old and truly venerable in 
the land, and to places so honourably connected with the 
early rise and spread of European commerce and civi- 
lization as the Hans^ towns are. But, perhaps, in the 
eyes of Prussia, even antiquity can render nothing venerable, 
unless it be connected with monarchic institutions. 

We must take our leave, for the present, of this im- 
portant subject, with a few running remarks, which, for 
the most part, will be brief resumes of what w'o have 
already said- 

We should lie delighted to see one commercial frontier 
or line of custom-houses in Germany, instead of twenty, if 
that one frontier were estabhslied for the furtherance, in- 
stead of hindcraiicc, of trade, and drown for the benefit of all 
the States inclosed within it, instv .. . of for the “ system" or 
lung-lasting caprice of one,, and the nevitable embarrass- 
ment of all of them. Wc will go farther. We should 
gladly see the fusion of the many into one, and tbc conso- 
lidation of northern Germany into a powerful undivided 
State, if the head of that now ojieiily coutem plated Union 
had ever given any pledges (except such as he has broken) 
of granting to his own people the guarantee of a consti- 
tutional government. 

In Prussia, as in all absolute monarchies, much, far too 
much,- must always be personal, or dependent on Uie charac- 
ters and intellects of a few living ‘individuals. With all 
our respect for the many good rjualities of the reigning 
monarch, and, in some instances, for bis wise conduct, we see 
no reason for being assured as to the future ; or, that, fol- 
lowing the fate of most despotisms and rapidly acquired 
dominions, where no solid ground-work is laid, bis system 
may not soon crumble to pieces under bis successors. 

We do not, and we cannot, for our lives believe that tha 
Prussian Commercial League, which bears a blind selfishness 
in its frontispiece, is merely meant to convince England of 
the iniquity of her Corn-laws, and (we can scarcely repeat 
the rest without laughing) Xojorce tier, and other cxc9isive 
countries, into a greater freedom of trade. Ourdisbolief on 
this head, which remains o{x;n to conviction, is founded on 
the tone and arguments of her own writers, and on our in- 
tercourse witli Phissians (some in private and some in pub- 
lic capacities) in ditferent parts of the continent. **The 
cloth of my coat is not so good os yours, nor is the leather 
of my boots-^neither are my pen^n^s and razors so good 
as English ones, but, laissez aller^ m due time, and with 
proper protecting duties, we shall have all these and every 
thing else in perfection, and then we shall cease to 
tributaries to the English.” These, or words to this effeet, 
we have not beard merely once, but a hundred times ; and 
the Prussian gentlemen we liave met, seemed pretty gene- 
rally to bo of opinion, that though it was very proper to ex- 
port their com and timber, it was equally so to grow their 
razors and pen-kmves at home. They seem to have been 
convinced of the propriety of the advice which Count 
Pecchio, with dramatic accuracy, put into ffie mouth of the 
late Emperor of Austria, when addroiliiing his subjects, 
i, e, **^wayB to sell to foreigners, but never hay from 
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l^mnnT Atfdj.lttted* fai» lUMt FmMia» 4ir MUf yms^ 
been cberishjiiff at her heart's core this artifioial fohsing pro* 
«iM ?^with WMtsueeeis, Mr. Jacoby « taMspatsoS jsulge, in- 
forms us, in his traveUin Germany. “ As soareely any com- 
petition exists but with their own oeuntrymea, there is little 
inducemecrt to adept the inventioiia of other nations, (x to 
exercise their own faeulties in perfecting their tohnos, hone 
of which hav§^ kept pace with tkoes other cmniriee. I n 
point of extent^ m woollen ipainifactory» earned on at the 
raycU etorehouee by Messrs. Woolf, is the Biost considerable, 
and good machinery is used ; but, in spite of the excellence 
of the blue dye, and of the fine wo(d vdiich they have sub- 
stituted for the Spanish, their products are so inferior to 
those of Flanders and of England, that nothing but the 
kind qf monopoly which they and Uteir neighbours enjoy, 
can enable tfwm to dispose of their goods to aprqfit. The 
4^uantity of silk goods manufactured in Berlin is very con- 
siderable ; they ore, however, inferior both in design and 
quality to those of Lyons. Cottons, hats, gloves, hosiery, 
shoes, and boots, are all inferior to ours; cutlery, iron- 
mongery, and glass-ware, are the some ; and many of the 
minuter articles, such as needles, pins, and a thousand others, 
which every hour present themselves, are awkwardly ami 
clumsily made." 

To foicethe consumption of all tliese things, to the exclu- 
sion of better and cheaper articles, all over the states in- 
cluded in the Prussian League, will be utterly impossible, 
and will require, in tlie fruitless attempt to do so. a most 
numerous army of douaniers, whe^are, perhaps, tlie most 
permanently odious of all armies. Every Prussian working- 
manufacturer will want at least one custom-house officer 
to look after his doings, and a state of things will arise, 
which, without meaning any disrespect, we may, in some mea- 
sure, compare to what we have seen in certain continental 
countries, where nearly every galley -slave, who unwillingly 
did half the work of a free man, was attonded by a sturdy 
soldier, so that the time^f tw'o men went to produce half a 
man's labour. But, as it has been w ell obser\'ed, a million 
of custom-house officers, even supposing in them a BUf)er- 
human degree of vigilance and indifference to bribery, 
could not gnaid this vast frontier, by sea, by rivers, and 
by land, from the incursions of the smuggler, who, at the 
worst, commits only a crime growing out of a government 
mistake. The greatest smugglers, or connivers at smug- 
gling, under the continental system, were Buonaparte's own 
troops ; and the men who made most money by it were some 
of his own Generals and Prefets. 

That former Continental System ought to be a great ex- 
ample to warn Prussia of the error of her wajs— it is an 
historical and recent fact, which removes all apprehension 
finm us, let her do or attempt what she may. 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION AND HIS- 1 
TORY OF PARTIES. 

[Continued from last Number.] 

Thk energy of Mr. Pitt's war-admiuistration almost imme- 
•diately changed the aspect of the contest with France. Ho 
seemed to put a new lire luto the country, and to communi- 
cate his own vigour and activity to her fleets and armies in 
all quarters of the globe. From the moment he assumed 
the divtfction of affairs, the enemy w'as allowed no rest. One 
aggreffftive expedition constantly succeedod another; and 
although at first some of these efforts failed wholly or par- 
tially, owing to the bad management of the persons to w^hom 
they were entrusted, and whom the Pf(;mier could not at j 
once inspire with all his own decision, rapidity, and fertility 
of resources, yet the grand result was a rich harvest of gain 
and glory to the «i||BS 1>f England, both by sea and land. 
On the continent oraurope. tlm King of Prussia, the Great 
Frederick, with whom an alliance had recently been formed, 
fltiengthened and encouraged by the aid voted to him by 
the English pcnrliament, and the hearty support his cause 
received from the new minister, suddenly drove back the 
tide of Austrian success ; and by the two splendid victories 
of Rossbac^h and Lissa, gained within a single month, ut- 
I teely dispersed a combination of enemies by which be had 
been previously all but overwhelmed. Soon after Prince 
(Fredrick ^ Brunswick, acting at the head of a Hanoverian 
mnfty in the pay of Great Britain, succeeded in exjMlling 
mmneh fima' (^rmany. la I7&9. the fall of Quebec 
^ the emv^ptoet of Oana^ fonaed a it^ 


directly aehicfved the naikmal anas. About the same 
time various otbet knpoftant oaptoree were made on thw 
coast of Africa an^ m Uie West Indies, Finally, the French 
power was almost annihilated in Hindostan, where it had 
till now more than disputed the ascendancy with that cd 
England. 

These continued successes sustained and augmented the 
popularity which had attended the ministers wlieu they en- 
tered office. In the 'meontiine, the few changes that took 
place among Uie members of tl^ government were rocKely 
personal, and did not affect the principle of its construction, 
in the course of the year 1758, Lord Edgecumbe liaving 
been appointed to the office of one of the Chief J ustices in 
Eyre, was succeeded as Chancellor of the Puchy of Lan- 
caster by Lord Dupplin. In the following year. Lord Geoige 
Siickville, having incurred grea^JbtH'me for his conduct aL. 
the battle of Mi\^den, 44buglit on the 1st of August,) Was 
removed from his office of Lieutenant-General of the Old* 
nance, and the Marquis of Granby nominated his suocessor. 
This year also, the afterwards celebrated Lord North first 
obtained a place in the government, by being appointed QM 
of the Lords of the Treasury. 

George II. died on the 25tli of October, 1760. The oid^ 
changes made upon this occasion were iu certain of tha 
offices in the Household. The Earl of Bute became Groom 
of the Stole in the room of the Earl of Rochfurt ; Lord Gtovwr 
succeeded Sir Thomas Robinson as Keeper of the Wfurdrohs ; 
and was himself succeeded as Master of the Horse by the 
Earl of Huntingdon. Lord Bute was also made a Privy 
Councillor. ^ 

A few monthly however, showed that the ambition of the 
favourite was not to be thus satisfied. On the 21 st of 
March, 1761, parliament was dissolved— and the nexf day 
Mr. Legge, a most efficient member of the administration, 
W’as dismissed from his office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Legge had given offence to Lord Bute by having two 
years before refused to support a nominee of his lordship 
and the Prince as candidate for the representation of Hamp- 
shire. He was succeeded by Viscount Barrington, and 
latter, as Secretary at War, by the Honourable Charles 
Townshend, whose place in the household (that of Trea- 
surer of the Chamber) was given to Sir Francis Dash wood. 
On the 25ili the Earl of lioldernesse resigned, and Lord 
Bute was appointed one of the Secretaries of State iu hU 
^ni. He was succeeded as Groom of the Stole by tho 
Earl of Huntingdon, the Duke of Rutland becoining Master 
of the Horse, and Earl Talliot obtaining Ins Grace's office 
of Lord Steward. About the same time also Lord Sandya 
was made First Ixird of Trade in room of the Earl of Haii- 
fii.\ ; and his place of one of the C'hicf Justices in Eyre waft 
given to tho Duke of Leeds. His Grace was succeeded as 
Cofferer of the Household by the Honourable James Gren* 

V ille. 

C^oiihiderable surprise was occasioned by Mr. Pitt con- 
senting to remain in office after these changes, and espe- 
cially notwithstanding the dismissal of his friend and steady 
sup|>orter Mr. Legge. As the conduct of tlie war, however, 
wa> still left in his hands, he probably thought that he 
ought not to consider his position as matcnally affecled by 
changes in departments of the government which he consi- 
dered of far inferior imporlance, and with which he bail 
never much interfered. If such was lus calculation, he SOOH^ 
found himself deceived. Having received intelligence, V 
which he was convinced be could depend, that Spain, which « 
had hitherto stood neutral in the struggle on one side or . 
other of which almost every other power m Europe was ir- 
rayed, had pledged herself to take an active part with the 
enemy, and was only waiting till she had all her force in 
readiness, on the 18th of September he proposed uk 
council that war should he immediately declared against 
that country. The reception that his pitiposition met with 
proved that he was no longer Prime Munster. It was di-^ 
rectly opposed by Lord Bute, and supported by nobody ex- 
cept Lord Temple. A few days after, a second mestiQg of 
the Cabinet was held, at which all the auniatani wove pio- 
sent. No resolution was come to at this meetim; but at a 
third, every member, except Mr. Pitt and Lord Tesi|de, de- 
clared against a war with Spain. The two latter, having 
ascertained that the King agreed with the nu^rity of the 
Cabinet, resigned their places on the ^ of October, It 
was upon this occasion that a peasien of 30007. a year was 
settled upon Mr. Pitt tor three lives,, and that the titte of 
BsroBeis of Ch a tham was eopfasiid upon his witos 
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" Thus WM broken up, after it had lasted about four years 
ahd tbre^ wontba,: an administration, the history of whose 
of the national affairs is a continued series of 
h e mbst splendid successes, and wnose popularity had gone 
oh Ineneasmg up to tlie moment of its dissolution. It ailcr- 
r ivards l^pooied that the celebrated Family Compact, as it 
called, between Louis XV. and Charles 111., had ac- 
tttodly been signed on the 15th of the preceding August; 
and within three months from the time Mr. Pitt retired 
firntn the government, because his colleagues would not 
join with liim in declaring war against Spain, hostilities 
with that power had commenced. But by this time the 
last of the richly laden ships from South America, which it 
had been his purpose to intercept, had arrived safe in port, 

! and the enemy was in a much better state of preparuliqn 
' than when he had wishSlHa strike the first blow. • 

Mr. Pitt was succeeded as SecretSli 7 of State by the Earl 
of Egreinont, and Lord Temple as Lord Privy Seal by the 
Duke of Bedford. The only other immediate change which 
took place w'as the substitution of the Earl of Tlioinond as 
Cofferer in the room of the Honourable James Qrenville, 
who threw up that lucrative office in the Household on the 
retirement of his Iw’o relations. Now, however, that Pitt 
had been got rid of, Bute remained the undisputed head of 
the government. 

^ 'A few months afterwards. a dispute with the Duke of 
I'Jew^cnstle enabled the lo) al favourite to step info the oflice 
which had been hitherto usually held by the Prime Minister. 
The Duke, acting up(vi the polities of the late reign, to 
which he hud been so long acciislonicd, pressed the more 
liberal subsidizing of Prussia, and a riiore«vigoroiis prose- 
cution of the German war; but being opposed by Bute, he 
was left in a minority. Upon this he gave in liis resigna- 
tion— and on the iJ9th of May, 1752. Lord Bute was ap- 
pointed First Lord of the Treasury. He was succeeded as 
Secretar} of State by the Honourable George Grenville, who 
had remained in otTice wlien his brother Lord Temple and 
Mr. Pitt resigned, and had from that time sepauiled himself 
from the politics of the rest of hU family. Viscount Bar- 
rington was removed to the Treaburership of the Navy, 
'ivhich had been held by Mr. Gmiville, and his lordship 
'^vas succeeded as Chancel lor of the Excliequer by Sir 
Francis Dashwood, whose place of Treasurer of the Cham- 
ber was given to Sir Gilbert Elliott, a Scottish gentleman,^ 
Wlio had been previously first a Lord of the Admiralty, and 
then of the TrL*a^u^y. j 

Although this new appointment can hardly be consi- | 
tiered to ha\e made Lord Bute moic completely the head I 
iind chief moving power of the goNcrnment than he w'as j 
before, it appears to have roused against him a storm of jio- ( 
jTular indignation and parliamentary opposition, much 
more violent than he had hitherto exjiericiiced. Up to tins 
time, indeed, the House of Commons had gi\en him scarcely 
any trouble; fur Pilt and his friends, although they had 
left oflice, coTiUiiucd to give their support in general to the 
measures of the government. The first number ol Wilkes's 
famous paper, ‘The Nouth Bhitox,’ ^^as published on the 
5th of June, that clay week after Bute's nomination as First 
» Lord of'tlu! Treasury. The first number of ‘The Briton,’ 
to which the ‘North Briton’ was an answer, had appeared 
on the very day of that nomination. In his second number, 
Wilkes, sj)eaking in the character he had assumed, says sar- 
castically, ** I cannot conceal the joy 1 feel as a North Bri- 
ton, and I heartily ciongratiilate my dear countrymen on 
our having at length accomplished the great, long-sought, 
and universally national object of all our wishes, the plant- 
ing a Scotsman at the head of the Treasury. I was 

indeed before very well pleased with the conduct of the tv^o 
other gentlemen at that Board, who are likewise natives of 
our country (he means Elliott and James Oswald, Esq.) ; 
but then they w^re obliged to serve under a noble Duke of 
a peculiar cast, whose views were most evidently neither lo 
enrich himself, nor to aggrandize us. My joy and exultation 
are now complete, for I have lived to sec my countryman, 
the Earl of Bute, adorned with the most noble Order of the 
<7arfcr, (which hath been given to us with so sparing a 
hand, and only for the most brilliant national services,) and 
presiding over the finances of this kingdom. This is the 
pat which the Prime Minister hath generally kept for 
Jnmself, and is of the first importance in this country. It 
must ever be so in times of war, and above all in this wide 
6XtAnded but glorious war, when nearly the sum of twenty 
tnillioflfl will be this year raised on the subject though, I 


thank heaven, but % Jb^tieth post it WiUvbe paid by 

In September following, negotiatione for peace word 
opened with France. Lord Bute upon .this occasion ap« 
peered to be so eager to bring the war to a close upon almost 
any terms, that it has been even suspected he was bribed 
by the enemy. Indeed, two or three ^ears afterwards, a 
Dr. Musgrave published a circumstantial statement about 
certain large sums of money, which, according to the infor* 
j mation he . had obtained, had been transmitted from the 
French Treasury to his Lordship and several of his friends^ 
Be this, however, os it may, Bute showed himself in tha 
I course of the negotiation so ready to grant whatever the 
op|)osite party demanded, and to throw away the most ira- 
[ portant advantages which her late successes had obtained 
for England, that even Mr. Grenville at length declined to 
go along with him in so profuse and unnecessary a sacrifice 
of the national rights and interests. While the negotiation 
was still pending, intelligence arrived of the capture of the 
Hnvannah. Bute immediately proposed that it should be 
restored to Spain w'ithoiit an equivalent; while Grenville 
insisted that Florida and Port Rico should be demanded in 
lieu of it. Urged ns he was at the same time by the repre- 
sentations of the Duke of Bedford, to whom the manngitment 
of the negotiation had been intrusted, Ihe Premier felt it 
necessary to go so far as to ask for Florida ; but he posi- 
tively enjoined the Duke to make no mention of Porto Rico. 
F'lorida accordingly was all that was eventually obtained. 
Meanwhile Mr. Grenville thought it necessary to withdraw 
from the Cabinet, though not from office, and on the 12th of 
October he exchanged places with Lord Halifax, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Halifax was considered a subser- 
vient adherent of the Premier. Very soon after this, the 
Diilrt) of Devonshire resigned his office of D)rd Chamber- 
lain* and went into opposition. His place was supplied hy 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

The General Peace (called the Ptace of Pi-ris) w’as not 
concluded till the lOth of February 1763, hut the prelimi- 
naries of that between France and England were signed at 
Fontainebleau on the 3rd of November, 1762. The English 
Parliament met on the 25th of the same month ; and the 
articles were immediately laid before the two Houses for aj)- 
proMil. Mr. Fox, who continued to hold the office of Pay- 
master-Geueral, to which he had been appointed on the 
Ibrmation of Mr. Pitt’s Administration, now appeared as 
the ministerial leader in the House of Commons. As such 
lie found liimself once more engaged in fierce combat with 
Ills old rival. Pitt opposed the motion for tlie approval of 
the artielcH of peaee with extraordinary vebeinenee, de- 
nouncing the proposed treaty as in the highest degree both 
dihliunourable and insecure. But whatever might be the 
strength of the minority in eloquence and argument, tlie 
divi'-ioii prosed their extreme numerical weakness. The 
motion for approMng of the Treaty was carried hy a ma- 
jority of 319 to 65. Ill fact, the nation, as usually happens 
after some years’ experience of the burthens and inconve- 
niences of w ar, had become generally anxious for peace. 
Beside^, ulthougli England by the preaeiit treaty, perhaps 
rclinquislied a good deal which she might neither unfairly 
nor without good hope of success have insisted upon retain- 
ing, the treaty considered hy itself was by no means a dis- 
advantageous one. Of what we had posscssetl before the 
commencement of the war, we gave up nothing, and we ob- 
tained a large accession of new territory. The surrender of 
Canada by France, and that of Florida by Spain, extended 
ou»- American empire, formerly occupying only the middle 
section of that range of country, over the whole continent 
from the Polar Sea to the Gulph of Mexico, or almost from 
the Arctic circle to the Tropic of Cancer, llieso acijuisitiona 
were probably in those days considore4|more than a com- 
pensation for the restoration of the French settlements in 
the blast Indies. It is to be added, as helping to account 
for the little success that attended the efforts of the op)> 08 i- 
tion to excite a feeling against the ministry on account of 
the peace, that Mr. Pitt was by no means at this time the 
popular favourite he once had been, not having"yot recovered 
the ground ho bad lost by his late acceptance of a pension. 

The popularity of the Premier, however, was infinitely 
less. Lord Bute certainly at no time had any party in the 
country, and disclosures which have been since made w'ould 
go to show, that he stood almost equally with<yut support in 
the Cabinet of which he impeared to be the head. He pos- 
sessed the favour of the King, and that seems to have been 
* 
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^adarly tli9*wb^ itmigfcli with whibb ho ottonfM to wield 
the gOTemment Every thing connected with him contri- 
buted to make him an ohyect of ^isHke to the hulk of the 
nation— hit birth,— bis pompotis, haughty and repulsive de- 
portment,— his arbitrary poUtic8,-*-the undeserved share he 
enjoyed of the King's oonfidenoe;— the rewards and honours 
which) he had in this way secur^ to himself, — the absurd 
vanity and insolence of nis attempt, without either com- 
manding talents or natural power, or influence of any other 
kind, to found, as it were, and build up a new system of go- 
vernment, in defiance alike of the whole^peerage and the 
whole pMple, and with the aid of the prero^tive alone. 
The fedings which were thu^ engendered waited only for 
, an occasion on which to break out into a flame. This was 
. aflierded by a bill which was, in the course of the session, 
brought into Parliament for imposing a tax upon cider, and 
< subjecting the manufacture of that article to all the laws of the I 
j Excise. Against this measure the Opposition^in Parliament 
took their ground in the most determined spirit. That body 
had about this time become consolidated and strengthened 
by the union of its several sections ; the leaders of wmch, in 
order to show the public their force, and the cordiality and 
concert with which they were disposed to act, agreed to dine 
together oiico a week at each other's houses. The first of 
these dinners was given by Lord Temple at his house in 
Pall Mall, about the end of February, 1763 ; the second by 
the Duke of Newcastle in the beginning of March. Besides 
these two noblemen, the principal persons who were thus 
associated were, the Dukes of Bolton. Devonshire, Grafton, 
and Portland, the Maremis of Rockingham, the Earls of Al- 
marie, Ashhurnham, Besborough, Cornwallis, Hardwicke, 
^Scarborough, and Spcnccr ; ly)rds Abergavenny, Dacre, 1 
Fortcscue, Grantham, Sondes, Wulpolo, and Vilhers ; Mr. 
Pitt, Sir George Sanlle, Mr. Charles Townshend, Sic. 1 

Notwithstanding the opposition which it encountered at 
every step, the Cider Bill was carried through both Houses. 
Except upon this single (luostion, also, the ministerial ma- 
jorities had yet suflered hut little, if any diminution. But 
while things were in tliis state, on the 8tli of April Lord 
Bute suddenly resigned. The true reasons which induced 
him to take this unexpected step are most probably those 
assigned by himself in a letter to a friend, which has been 
published by Mr. Adolphus in his ‘ History of the Reign of 
George HI.’ “Single,” he suys in that letter, “in a Ca- 
hinot of my owm farming — no aid in the House of Lords to 
suppait mo e.Kcept two peers, (Lords Denbigh and Pomfret,) 
both the Secretaries of Slate silcnl, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, whom 1 brought myself into otFico, voting forme, 
yet speaking against mo — the ground I tread upon is so 
hollow, that I am arrai<l not only of falling myself, but of 
involving my royal master in my ruin : it is tune for me to 
retire.” 

When the favourite retired from olTicc, however, he pro- 
bably dal not reliie from power, but continued, while lurk- 
ing behind the throne, to bo nearly us much Prime Minisftr 
as he had been while standing hefoie it. II is resignation 
at all e\cnt» brought with il but little immediate change 
either of measures or of men. His place of First Lord of 
. Ihc Treasury was m a few days given to Mr. George Greii- 
^ villo, who was also appointed Chuncellor of (he Exchequer, 
land became in the mean time the head of the Administra- 
tion. Sir Francis Dasliwoud.^wdiora he displaced from the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, was again provided fur in 
the Household, being made Keeper of the Wardrobe ; he 
was at the same time called up by summons to the House 
of Lords, as Baron Le Dcspeiicer. Mr. Grenville W’as suc- 
ceeded as Fii*st Lord of the Admiralty by the Earl of Sand- 
wich. Mr. Grenville and the Earls of Egvemont and Hali- 
fax were generally regarded by the public as the represen- 
tatives of the Biitoflhterest, and the principal oflices in the 
government remained in Ihcir hands. Mr. Fox still conti- 
nued 4n the subordinate ofiico of Paymaster. A curious 
passage with regard to this gentleman occurs in the 44tli 
number of the ‘ North Briton,’ published on the 2nd of April, 
immediately previous to Lord Bute's retirement. The 
writer, after having prognosticated as usual that a change 
must come ere long, concludes as follows ; “As it may be 
convenient to many persons, on various accounts, to giro as 
near a guess as possible when ibis ministerial revolution 
will lake place, I shall give them a hint, which may per- 
haps assist their conjectures, and projxise Mr. Fox as a 
mark of observation to all who trade in politics. His stea^ 
dihess to hts own interest, with his remarkable talents of 


penetration, have hitherto enabled, and I doubt not will 
still induce him to his post when he can keep it no 
longer, and to leave his friends in the lurch. When we see 
him therefore flying from Ao itorm, pleading age and sick- 
ness, accepting of a peorage* or retiring to the govern- 
ment of the Alley ; we may safely conclude that a change is 
at hand, and that concord shall once more take place among 
usb'* This, as we have said, was published on the 2nd of 
April; Lord Eutc resigned on the 8th; and on tbe IGth. 
Mr. Fox was made a peer, by the title of Lord Hollaud» 
He also soon afterwards retired to France. 

The administration of Mr. Groiifville commencod with a 
proceeding which would alone have rendered it sufficientlir 
memorable— the famous contest with Wilkes. ParUamept ' 
was dissolved on the 19th of April^^n which occasion hia 
Majesty, according to 4hc ordinary form, addressed both 
Houses in a Speech from the Throne. This Speech was 
taken by Wilkes for the subject of bis 45th * North Briton^* 
published on the following Saturday, the 23rd, and, under 
the plea that it was to be considered as the Speech of th» 
Minister,* wak somewhat severely handled, although there 
was scarcely any thing in the paper that would he thought 
worth noticing in the present day. On Iho 30th, however* 
a warrant was issued, bearing the signature of Lord Hali* 
fax as Principal Secretary of State, and dated the 26th, for 
the apprehension of the authors, printers, and publUhera of 
the number, which was described as “ a seditious and trea- 
sonable paper.” The messengers to whom this order was 
directed, although they had nothing to guide them as to 
the particular individuals they were rcciuired to take into 
custody, repaired to the house of Mr. Wilkes, and sum- 
I moned him to follow them. This he refused to do. Tho 
messengers however returned, and brought him by force 
I before J^rJ Halifax and Lord Egremont. The same day 
lie was, by the authority of the two Secrctawes, committed 
to the Tower, as ** being the author and publisher of a most 
infamous and seditious libel, tending to inflame the minds, 
and alienate the affections of the people from'^his Majesty, 
aift to excite them to traitoroufi insurrcctioii against tho 
government.” It will bo observed that the description of 
the libel as treasonable, is dropped in this sorond warrant. 
Mr. Wilkes was now kept in close custod> ; all his friends, 
including hU^ legal advisers, were refused admlriance to 
him, his house was forcibly entered and sca relied, and all 
Iris pa]»crs cairicd away. 

A Habeas Corpus, bovv’cvcr, having been applied for, Jie 
was on the old ot Alay brought up on that writ to the bar of 
the Court of Common Pleas, before Chief Justice Pratt, 
(ufteruards Lord Cnmdon.) After a very long debate the 
case was adjourned (ill the Gth, and the prisoner was in th<> 
meanwhile remanded to the To^^er. On the 6th the Court 
(k'hvercd its judgment, that the privilege of parliament ex- 
tended to tlie present ease; ; and Mr. Wilkes (who, it is to 
be remembered, was member for A)lesbury) was ordered to 
bo discharged. No decision was pronounced upon this oc-* 
casioii in regard to the point afterwards agitated, the ille- 
gality of what are called general warrants, that is, warranto 
in which no person i-; specified by name. 

A few davs after his liberation, Mr. Wilkes was served 
with a subpmna to answer an information fi>r the seditious 
libel exhibited against him m the Court of King's Bench. 
But considering this lobe another violation of tlie privileges 
of parliament, he deehned entering nil appearance, or 
taking any notice of the summons. In tliis state the matter 
remained till the rc-assciubling of Purlmment on the 15th 
of November, 

In the meanwhile, however, some further mmi.sterial 
changes had ooaurred. Tho sudden death of the Earl of 
Egremont on tho 2()th of August, lind for a short time 
thrown Ins oolloagues into the greatest porplexito’. Charles 
Wjndhain, Earl of Egremont, tho son of Sir William 
[ Wjndham, the celebrated Tory leader of the former reign» 
was certainly one of the ablest memberij of the present 
ministration. On this occasion Lord Bute made an attempt 
to induce Mr. Pitt again to take office, which vefw 
nearly successful. Tho two, on the proposal nf hto Lord- 
ship, met at the house of Mr, Pitt in Jermyn Street, on 
Thursday the 25th of August At this interview Mr. Pitt 
explained his views at considerable length end with perfect 
frankness ; and the result woSj that on Sie following day he 
received au open note, remimng hltu to gttend his Majesty 
on Saturday 27th| at Buekmgham Ho accord- 

ingly went thither at neoUi proceeding through tho Mall in 
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life tlie peenlhir form of vWch made it 

Imowil. He liad an audrenoe of the King in th« doaet, 
lAtwftl lasted for three hours, and in the course of which his 
is said to hare admitted in substance, that he 
IhtmMIt his present Ministers could not go on. On taking 
hli departiiTe ho w^as desired to come again on Monday. 
On ‘Sunday Mr. Pitt (communicated every thing that had 
taken place to the Duke of Newcastle ; at tJaiR time believ- 
ing that every thing would be settled according to the ar- 
' rangements which he had proposed. He also wrote to the 
Duke of Dc\on«ihirc ajid the Marquis of Rockingham, and 
the Duke of Newcastle wrote to his old colleague Lord 
Hardwicko, whom it was now intended to put into the place 
of President of the Council. 

On Monday Mr. Pitt. Returned to the palace in the sape 
public manner as before. Ho wafe»agnin^*eceived very gra- 
ofoiisly, and was with his Majesty two hours. ** Jhe King,” 
Bays Lord Hardwicke in a letter to his son, from which 
these details are taken. “ began, that he had considered of 
what had been said, and talked still more strongly of his 
honour. His Majesty then mentioned Lora Northumber- 
land for the Treasury, still proceeding upon the supposition 
of a change. To this Mr. Pitt hesitated iin objection — that 
certainly Lord Northumberland might bo consideriid, but 
that he should not have thought of him for the Treasury. 
Mr. Pitt said, ‘ Suppose your Majesty should think lit to 
give his Lordsliip tlie Paymaster s place?’ The King re- 
plied, ‘ But, Mr. Pitt. I had designed that office for poor 
George Grenville. iTe is }our near relation, and you onc.e 
loved him.’ To this the only answer ma^e was a low bow. 
And now here comes the bait. ‘Why,’ says Ins Majesty, 
‘should not Lord Temple have the Treasury? You could 
go on then very well I' ‘Sir, the person whom you shall 
think fit to honour w'ith the chief conduct of your affairs, 
cannot possilffy goon without a Treasury connected with him ; 
but that alone will do nothing. It cannot he cm-ried on with- 
out the great families who have supported the Revolution 
goveniraenl, and other gicut persons, of whose abilitiesg^nd 
integrity the jiublic have liad experience, and who have 
weight and credit in the nation. I should only deceive 
your Majority if I should leave you in an opinion tluil I 
could go on, and your Majesty make a solid administration 
on any oilier foot.’ ‘ Well, Mr. Pitt, I see (or 1 fear,) tins 
won’t do. My honour is concerned, and 1 must suppi/rt 
it.’ ” 

And thus the negotiation ended. Mr. Pitt professed to 
be firmly persuaded, that both Lord Bute and the King 
were in earnest at first : hut he was convinced, tlial on the 
Sunday some strong intluenco had been used, wliich pro- 
duced a determination to break off. It is pretty evijent 
that Mr. Pitt had intended to keep the jilaee of First Lord 
of the Treasury Ihr himself. Lord Hardwicke addi : “Mi- 
nisters arc so stung wulli this admission that they cannot 
go on, (and what has passed on this occasion will certainly 
make them le^s able to go on,) and with my l.ord Bute’s 
having ihus carried tliem to market in his pocket, that they 
Bay Lord Bute has attempted to sacrifice them to ins own 
fears and timidity, — that they do not depend upon him, and 
will have nothing more to do with him. And 1 have been 
very credibli informed, that botli Lord Halifax and George 
Grenville hai e declart'd, that lie is to go beyond the sea, and 
reside for a twelvemonth or inon'.” 

The government was at last completed on the 9th of Sep- 
ternher, by the nppointment of Lord Sandwieh to the place 
of Secretary of Slate, the Earl of Egremont succeeding his 
Lordshi[) as First Lord of the Admiralty. On the same, 
day the place of Lord l^resident of the Council, which liad 
been vacant for some time by the death W Lord Granville, 
was given to the Duke of Bedford. This office, previous to 
the negotiation wnth Mr. PitL had been offered by the King 
through Lord Egremont to the Earl of Harchvicke, but de- 
clined. Lord Egremont and Mr. Grenville are said to have 
then wished that the J>uke of Leeds might have it (his 
Grace helc^he appointment of one of the Chief Justices in 
Kyrc); hot Lord Bute insisted that it should be bestowed 
upon the Duke of Bedford. I’bis nobleman possessed great 
intluorice, not only from his rank and extensive possessions, 
but also Irom his talents and character ; and after his acces- i 
the ministry came to he generally distinguished as the 
Duke of Bedfoids mimstrv. 

WhenJ^tliameni rc-asseinbled in November, the first 
uUBineMipiught before the House of Cotumofls was the 
of JpT. W likes. The subject was introduced on the 


llfittlayoflihe fieBt]cm« % « lAilSIi 
was delivered by the ChawceBor cf the Bx^^heqwfr. A 
motion that No. 45 qf the ‘North Briton/ was a ftklse, 
scandalous, and seditious libel, and that it ihottfd tie burnt 
by the hands of the contmon hangman, was carried by a 
majority of 273 to 1 1 1. On this occasion Mr. Pitt spewe 
anti voted witli the majority. When, however, it was pro- 
posed on the 23rd, to declare that the privilej^ of Parlia- 
ment did nut extend to the case of writing and pubhihing 
seditious libels, he took his place among the opponents m 
the ministry. ‘ But this resolution also was carried, though 
not by Bi» large a majority, the numbers being 258 to 1S3. 
On the 20th of January’, 1764, Mr. Wilkes was by another ^ 
vote expelled from the House of Commons, and a new writ J 
was issued for Aylesbury. Having gone abroad during I 
these proceedings, ho was soon afterwai*ds outlawed for not 
appearing to various indmtments, which were preferred 
against him d)n account of his infamous }x>em, entitled an 
‘Essay on Woman.’ 

On the 14th of Februarys the question of the illegality of 
general warrants was brought forward in the House of 
Commons by Sir W. Meredith, who moved, “That a general 
warrant for iipprchendmg and seizing the authors, printers, 
and publishers of a seditious libel, togethar with their 
])apers, is not wairanted by law.” On this occasion, the 
House sat till half past seven o'clock on the morning of the 
J51h, when an adjournment of the debate till the 17th 
was carried by a majority of 208 against 184. This sitting, 
whudi lasted for scvenleen hours, w’as then the longest that 
had ever been known in the House of Commons ; and it i.s 
probably still without a rival. Horace Walpole, who, in his 
“Letters to Lord Hertford,” has given a highly interesting 
account of these discussions, and the only one that bus been 
pre.sorved, says, “Do you know, ncTt only my Lord Temple 
— who, )ou may swear, never budged as spectator - but old 
Will. CUietwynd, now past eighty, ami who had walked to 
the House, (lid not stir a single moment out of his place, 
irom three in the afternoon till the (li\ision at seven in the 
morning. Nay, wo had palriotessrs, too, who staid out tlie 
whok;. Lady Rockingham and Lady Sonde.s, the first 
daj'^; both again the second da}, with Miss Mary Pelham, 
Mrs. Fitzro), and tlie Duchess of Richmond, as patriotic as 
any of ii'^. Lady Mary Coke, Mrs. George Pitt, and Lady 
Pembroke, came alter the opera, but, I think, did not stay 
above seven or eight hours at most.” Ministers had met 
Sir AV. Memlith’s motion by an anK'ndment, that the 
following word> should lx* added, “Although such warrant 
lia?, been ls^ued according to the usage of office, and has 
been frcipieiilly produced to, and never condemned by, 
courts of justice." From the state of tlie \oles on the ques- 
j tioii of adjoin nmeiil, the Opixisition were high in hope that 
I they should, on the 1 7th, heat llie Ministry on the general 
question. Concluding his hi-story of the “ great week” to 
his correspondent, on the following Sunday evening, AVal- 
polc continues: “By tluj time you have read tlie ]irecediiig 
pages, you may pindiaps expect to find a changij of the Mi- 
nistry ill what 1 am going to say. You must have a little 
patience; our Parliamentary war, like the last war in Ger- 
many, produces very considerable battles, that are not (k?- 
cisne. Marshal Pitt has given another great blow to the 
subsidiary army, hut they reiiuiined masters of the field, and 
both sides sang 7V/ iJeum. I am not talking figuratively, 
when I assuio you, that bolls, bonfires, and an allumination 
frinn the Moiiumeut, were prepared in the eity, in case we 
I liad had the majority. Lord Temple was so indiscreet and 
irid(!C(int us to lutve faggots ready tor two honfiri^s, but was 
persuaded to lay asidti the design even before it was abortive.” 
The debate, according to Walpole, was a very dull one. “ I 
never,” he says, “ knew a day of expectation answer. 
The impromptus and the iincxpectad are ever the most 
shining. We lov(* to hear ourselves talk, and yet we must 
be formed of adamant to be able to talk, day and (yght, on 
the same question, for a week together. If you hud seen 
how ill we looked, you would not have wondered wo did not 
speak well. A company of colliers, emerging from damps 
and darkness, could not have appeared moi-e ghastly and 
dirty than wc did on Wednesday morning ; and we had not 
recovered much blwm on Friday.” In the course of this 
dubate, the Solicitor-General, Sir Fletcher Norton (after- 

* Tlie House had also sat on Monday, the 13 tli, examining evi- 
dence, 111 regard to the apprehension of Mr. Wilkes, for eleven 

Iiours, 
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■ button if they jptoMed^ tmt 
judge«» he would imnd it no mort than if it had heen^n reao- 
\ mkm passed hy a ciew of drunheti porters ! Had old 
Onslow been to the chair/’ exclaims Wajpple, ** I 'belie\'e 
he would have knocked him down with the maee.” At fiw 
in the morning they divided. It appears, ftnm a sl^ state- 
ment hy. Mr, Charles Townshend, that the question upon 
which the division took place, was a modun mode to adjourn 
the debate for four months. The Noes v^ere so load — the 
sound of that monosyllable, Walpole renunka, is deeper 
than that of Aye — that the Speaker, Sir John Cast, de- 
cided that the Ayes (those in favour of the adjournment) 
should go into the lobby, accoifling to the rule, that those 
who are supposed to be the majority should remain in the 
House. “They went forth, continues the letter; “and 
when I heard our side counted to the amount of 216, I 
did conclude we were victorious ; but they returned 232. 
It is true we were beaten by 14, but we were increased 
by 21 ; and no Ministry could stand on so slight an ad- 
vantage, if we could continue above 200. We may, and 
probably shall fall off; ibis was our strongest qu^tion — * 
but our troops will stand fast ; their hopes end views de- 
pend upon iL and their spirits are raised. But for the other 
side, it will not be the same. The lookers-out will be 
stayers aw-ay, and their very subsidies will undo them. 


tnons who opposed even the last-mentioned of these prepo- 
sitions — that whidh wits felt by the irolpnists as the most de- 
eidediy unjustifiable tolerfermice with their rights, and 
the announcement sf which, m©oordi|»gly, chiefly set the 
country in a flame — ^was the Honourable Henry Seymour 
(afterwards General and Field - Marshal) Conwg|^ the 
brother of Lord Hertford. Even at this the coraxuenccmerit 
of a course of proceedings which tenninated so fatally, Mi-. 
Conway protested against the right assumed by the British 
Parliament, of imposing taxes on the people of America. 
The bill for imposing duties on Amepcan merchandise re- 
ceived the royal assent on tlie 5th of April, 1764, and Par- 
liament rose on the 1 9th of the same month. On the sam(' 
day. Ministers ventured upon an act, w'hich was considered 
at the time one of a very ^ iolent character — the dismi^sl 
of (jrcneral Conway, both from lyp place of Groom of the 
Bedchamber, and frouw his regiment, avowedly on the 
ground of .his vole, at the commencement of the Session, 
against the legality of General AVurrants. 

The next Session ofiened on the loth of January, 1765. 
“Your hrotlyjr,*’ says Horace Walpole, writing on that 
evening fo Lord Hertford, “ is likely to make a very great 
figure; they have Riven him the waimth he w^anted, and 
may thank themselves for it. Had Mr, Grenville taken ipy 
advice, he had a\oidcd an opponent that he will find a 
tough one, and must already repent having drawn upon him.’’ 


You would have almost laughed to see the spectres produced { On Tuesday the 2yth, the (|uestion of General Warrants 

was again brought lorward by Sir AV. Meredith, who moved 
a resolution, declaring their illegality, in nearly the same 
terms with that of the preceding Sffssion. The debate was 
again a very pr<^tra(;ted one. lasting till six on the following 
morning; when, upon a division, the numbers were found 
to be, 185 for the resolution, and ‘224 against it. Ministers 
mo as drunk as an o)^l ; you may imagine the clamour of j met the motion in the same way they hail done on the 
two parties, so nearly matched, and so impatient to eftme ' former occasion — namely, by moving an addition to the ori- 
to a decision.*' The ladies, it is added, camQ down again, I ginal resolution, which w'ent to make it ridiculous. This 


by both sides ; ope would have thought that they had sent 
a search-warrant for members of Parliament into every 
hospital. Votes w'cre brought Sown in flannels and 
blankets, till tho floor of the House looked like the pool 
of Betlicsda. It is wonderful that half of us are not dead. 
1 fell from nothing so much as the noise, which made 


but in such squadrons, that the House was obliged to refuse 
them adiiiiltance. F.iglil or nine of them, however, re- 
mained in one of the Speaker’s rooms till twelve at night, 
plat i rig at loo. 

AValpole’s expectations of an immediate break up of the 
lyiiriislr)', and triumph of the uncemented collection of 
parlieH fonninglhe Op]»osition, with which he acted, turned 
out (jiiite visionary. As soon as AA^ilkes’ss affair had been 
setih'd m the way that has just U*en mentioned, the 
formidable minority began to fall to pieces. Pitt, Charles 
Towii'diond, and many others, p\cn abs^mted themsehos 
altogether from the House, “ Tho probability of success,*' 
say .s the author of the ‘ History of the late Minority,' “being 
now farther removed iliaii ever, they began to break with 
one another, and e\er\ man became jealous of his friend’s 
being reconciled to the Munster, or some way- or other 
making his peace at St. .Taiiics's before himself. In a few 
weeks desertion and dissatisfaction prevailed throughout the 
whole party: insoniucli, that when the public business came 
on, that is, the jdan of Supplies, which every Opposition 
has ihouglit itself honiid to (qituisc, they were almost totally 
silent,- uhich gave to the Ministers such a manifest ap- 
pearance of superiority, tliat it had a wonderful eft'ect upon 
what are culled ihe /ftpng sqtia(h’nn-f-!i considerable part of 
whom had joined the miiiority, upon the late probability of 
Hucecss from that quarter: they were now so thoroughly 
convinced of their error, that they returned to the court with 
views of the most faithful attachment. The Session, there- 
fore, ended without any furtlier efforts of the minority.** On 
tho 27th of March we find AValpolo writing os follows : “ I 
have not been at the House this month ; the great points 
which interested me arc over, and the very stand has shut 
the door. I might like some folks out, but there are so few 
that I tiesirc to see in, that indifference is my present most 
predominating principle.' ’ 

It was during the tranquil latter part of this Session, that 
Mr.th-cnville brought forward, among h:s financial schemes 
for the coming year, those several disastrous measures of 
[ colonial policy, which, after involving the country iu a long 
> and expensive war, eventually occasioned the loss of 
i America to the British crown — the regulations restricting 
. \the U;a^e of the English with the Spanish scttleraontSf the 
I Jpqtosirig duties upon various articles of American 
Aei^andise, and the celebrated resolution, “That towards 
defraying the expenses of protecting and securing the 
iolontes, it may be proper to charge certain Stamp duties 
m the colonies.” The only member of tho House of Com- 


was a practice not unusually resorted to in lho»c days, but 
which would now be scarce!) tolerated or attempted. One 
of its effects was, from the form in which the question was 
entered in the Votes, to make it appear tliat the contra- 
diction and absurdity had proceeded from the mover of tin: 
original resolution, and been supported by him and his 
friends. In the present debate, great indignation was ex- 
pressed on the part of the minority, at the cnijdo) inenl ci 
^liis discreditable marireuvre. AVe have before us u \ery 
interest ing collection of original letters from General Con- 
ivay to his brother, one of uliich, dated “31st Januar)’, 

1 76 5," guc'. a long account of tins dl^cllsslon, in which tho 
HTitor himsidf took a prominent part. The conduct adopted 
by tile Ministers seemed “ to the friends of the originnl 
motion," says Gencnil Conwn) , “ such an unparliamentary 
and indecent way ot proceeding, and to in)stdf in particular, 
that I spoke with some warmth on the subject, and said I 
thought it was I ntling on a grave question- -w'aa childish 
and a moeken' of Parliament— and, 1 doubt not, in warmth 
1 said I thoilglit a sfunnefuJ way of treating this great 
national question. You may imagine such words were not 
let pass. I was called to order, but, after some -altercation we 
mamlained our ground ; for Onslow- called upon the Speaker 
to decide whether the w-ords iNed wert* orderly, and he, with 
more steadiness than 7 rc expected, declared they w'ere, and 
that, if 1 thought the manner of procciMling w-as such, I had 
a right to say so; and so that matter ended. .... It was 
not, on the w'hole, a good dchalo, winch is commonly the 
case in a matter so worn out." Alter short notices of the 
principal speeches, and of the composition of the majority 
and minority, .he adds, “An incident happened to-day, 
which throws some light, I think, on the method taken of 
altering the ^jucstion, in order to condemn it; for SirW. 
Meredith complaining that it would stand on the Votes 
entire, ns amended, and, therefore, given as his motion in 
that strange shape, it was unanimously agreed in the' 
House, that the Votes should state it at largo • firat, *6 it 
was moved; then, the amendment; and lastly, as it stood 
amended ; and I w^as very glad of the opportuni^ of diosing 
and approving this candid proceeding, as I had boon con- 
demned for too much warmth yesterday, and took oc- 
casion from thence to hope that what now pai^, and tho 
difficulty yesterday’s proceeding had brdnffht us into, would 
be a reason for keeping to the usual Pa^iamentary inodes 
of dismissing questions wo did not like^ instead of torturing 
them into shapes quite different from the intention of the 
movers, in order, afterwards, to rqjcdrthem.*’ He after- 
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wards says, Tbore was an absolute determination to 
some motion on the subject of our dismissions ; but tj^re 
is BO miioh fbor and caution, and, indeed, I think, very poor 
timidity in so many quarters, that a vast number of those 
who think tbe thin^j wrong, are afraid to take any manly 
pary n declaring so, for fear of future consequences ; which 
goes so far, that I now question if the thing will be moved 
at all. Porhonally, I am much better pleased than if it 
was ; politically, 1 think it shameful to give up the arbiy 
into the hands of e\ery arbitrary Minister; both as an in- 
dignity to our profession, and as an additional branch of 
that general corrupfion, which, I think, bids fair to ruin this 
country. I um not without a little personal mortification, in 
seeing how' easily our private cause has been given up ; but 
I feel much more in the tameness of seeing so coolly such a 
blow given to Parliawiontary independency.’* 

Then comes the folW^ing par^aph : “ A strong notion 
pnnails in the world— I fancy not witfiout a good deal of 
foundation — that there is a great division among the Minis- 
ters, or, rather, between the Ministei-s and Lord Bute ; but 
to what extent it has, or will go, I shall not pretend to fore- 
see ; nor can I say I feel any w'ajs interest6d hi the event. 
I am, I l)clie\e, the most injured by one party, but not 
partial to the other ; and, for the misfortune of this country, 
I see no immediate prospect of forming any system of admi- 
nistration, that I think an object of any earnest expectation, 
from the tempers of men and the strange constitution of tlie 
times.” i 

In point of fact, the Ministers, ever since their rupture 
with Lord Bute, llie jn-eccding year, had been losing ground 
at court, and they were now merely tolerated by their 
royal master. Some months before this,* honours and ap- 
poinlmcnts of various kinds had begun to be given away 
i»y the King, without asking either the consent or the ad- 
^ice of liis responsible counsellors. In this way, in the pre- 
ceding May, Jlr. Terrick had been made Bishop of London, 
and Dr. Ijiimbc of Peterborough ; and the Lord Chancellor 
llcnlcy had been created Earl of Northington. On the 
3rd of August, 17()4, w’c find Horace Walpole writing, 
“The rojal family reside chielly at Riclimoiid, whither 
scarce necessary servants attend them, and no mortal else 
hut Lord Bute.” Again, under date of the 9tli of Sep- 
tember, he sii)s, “The court, independent of politics, makes u 
strange figure. The recluse lifi; led here at Richmond, whicdi 
iscariicd to such an excess of privacy and economy, that tkc 
([ueen’s fn.scur waits on them at dinner, and that four 
pounds only of beef are allowed for their soup, disgusts all 
.sorts of people. The drawing-iooiiis are abamloned ; 
Lad) Buckingham was the only woman there on Sunday 
se'niijglit. . . . In short, one hears of nothing but dissatis- 
faction, wdiich, in the city, rises almost to treason.” Again, 
on the 3rd of November, “ Our politics are all at a stand. 
The Duke of De>onsliii’o's death, 1 concluded, would make 
the Ministry all powerful, all triumphant, and all insolent. 
It does not appear to ha\e done so. They are, I belie>e. ex- 
tremely ill among themselves, and not better in their a tt'airs, 

foreign or domestic The unpopularity of the court 

is very great indeed — still I shall not he surprised if they 
maintain thoir ground a little longer.” On the 2‘2nd of 
January, 17(io, ho writes, “Lord Bute and George Gren- 
ville are so ill together, that decency is scarce observed 
between their adherents; and the nioinent the former has 
an ()]iporlunity, or resolution enough, he will rernoie the 
latter.’' 

Matters w'crc in this state when, in the beginning of 
April, the King was suddenly attacked by an alarming 
illness. Upon his recovery after a few weeks, his Majesty 
greall) surprised his Ministers at their Urst audience by 
laying before them a speech ready prepared, which he told 
them he intended to deliver to Parliament, proposing, 
among other things, that there should be vested m him 
the power of ap])oinling the Queen, or any other person 
of th(! Rojal Family, to act in ease of his demise as Regent, 
dining the minority of his succ,essor. The Ministers, pro- 
bably not (luapprovirig of the measure recommended, what- 
eser they may ha\e thought of the rest of the proceeding, 
did not vlunk proper to opiiose his Majesty’s intention ; and 
ho accordingly went down to the House of Lords, and deli- 
vered the speech from the llirone. A bill in conformity 
■with the royal suggestion was immediately brought into that 
Ij^ouso, where it underwent several warm discussions. A 
dispute having arisen as to the meaning of the words “or 
any other person of the Royal Family,” Lord Halifax, the 


Secretary of State, rose and declared that thejloyal Family 
included only the deeeendants of Geoi^e 11. ISe added, that 
this was the construction put upon the worde the Kinff 
himself. According to this interoretation, the bill excluded 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, hie Majesty’s mother. The' 
circumstance'gave deep offence to the King; and means 
were taken to lot this be sufficiently understo^ by the pub- 
lic. The consequence was, that when the bill eame down 
to the House of Commons, Mr. Morton, a near relation of 
the Earl of Bute, having moved that the name of the 
Princess should be expressly inserted, this amendment was 
carried by the large majority of 167 to 37. — Thus amended, 
the bill passed into a law. 

It was during these tfansactions that the extraordinary 
scene took place recorded by Junius in the following pas- 
sage: “ The Ministers having endeavoured to exclude the 
Dowager out of the Regenc}" Bill, the Earl of Bute deter- 
mined to dismiss them. Upon this the Duke of Bedfo^ 
demanded an audience of the King, reproached him in 
plain terms with duplicity, baseness, falsehood, treachery, 
and hypocrisy ; repeatedly gave him the lie, and left him 
in strong convulsions.” But notwithstanding all the diffi-* 
culties of their position, the Ministry still seem to have 
considered that they were in little or no danger. Their 
strength lay in a single point — but there they Ikelieved them- 
selves to be impregnable. They w’erc detested by the Court 
— despised by the country — not well united among them- 
selves ; — their parliamentary force was by no means either 
of overwhelming numerical superiority, or perfectly to be de- 
pended on ; — tlie nsirfg discontents of America — for already 
the colonists, although no act of violence had yet been com- 
mitted. had manifested universally the most determined 
resolution to resist the stamp duties— the symptoms, w'e say, 
o£ the storm that soon blew so furiously from this new 
quarter might well be supposed to add something to iho 
threatening prospect that presented itself to Mr. Grenvillo 
and Ins associates. But against all this the members of the 
Government plaecd the inherent want of aflinity among the 
several parties that sought their overthrows and the appa- 
rent impossibility of constructing another adniiuistiation 
out of such hetcrogcnotais and discordant elements. How 
were the geimiiie old Whigs- -the snp]7orlers of the some- 
what moditlod politK's of Bitt and his friends — the Pelhams 
and tlieir connexions ami the Tory adherents of the Earl 
of Buto— to be eompi elicMided in tin* same Cabinet, or even 
long kepi together in pursuit and defence of tlie same ge- 
neral course of policy ? 

The Court, howevi'i*, determined to make a strong effort to 
bring about aeliangi'. Lord Bute haMng adNised that over- 
tures should he again nKule to Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Cum- 
berland, the King's uncle, consented to conduct the 
negotiation; his Royal Highness had always steadily 
attached himself to the Whig party. The fii.st meeting took 
place on the loth of May, between the Duke and Lord 
Temple. On this oerasion, tlu* latter stated that the conditions 
upon which he and Ins friends would enter otlire w'cre tlie 
followdng ; — that certain foreign allrauees should he li)i med : 
that those ofliccrs, both civil and military, who had been 
deprived of their appointments for their votes in Parliament, 
should be restored; that the exoibo on cider should be 
repealed; and that General Warrants and the seizure of 
papers should be wholly condemned. To all these demands 
his Ro)al Highness assented; hut he stated that it was 
the King’s desire lliat Lord Northumhorland should ba 
placed at the head of the Treasury— in'othcr words, should 
be the Prime Minister. The Earl of Northumberland, 
whose son had mkriied Lord Bute's daughter, was consi- 
dered one of the most attached friends of tho favourite. 
He held at this time the government of Ireland, in allusion 
to which aiipointment Lord Temple replied that ho never 
would come into office under Lord Bute's Lieutenant ; and 
with that the conference broke olf. 

On the 19lh another interviiwv took place between the 
Duke and Mr. Pitt, at tho House of tho latter at Hayes. 
It is said that Mr. Pitt had not in the interim had any coin- 
miinicatioii with Lord Temple ; but he was equally decided 
as [tliat nobleman had been, wlum his Rojal Highness 
mentioned the King*.^^ wish to gi\e the Treasury to Lord 
Northiimherland, in instantly declaring the proposition 
inadmissible. 

On the 20th tho Duke sent Lord Frederick Cavendish to 
Mr. Pitt with new terms. Tt'w'as now pr^osed that the 
appoinlinent of Lord Northumberland to the Treasury should 
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bo given »p,Mvided }m Lordship were provided for, iilfeme 
<yther we]r. attr. Pitt, however, insisted upon being left 

^ ipaaheckled by any such conditions. He oeelared, ae be 
gad done to his Royal Highness the dey before, that he 
ready to go to St. J amess, if he could carry the Constitution 
along with him. On receiving this answer, the Duke hn- 
^ mediately offered the Treasury to Lord Lyttleton ; but that 
nobleipan declined entering into any negociation until he 
had consulted Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple. On this his Royal 
Highness advised the King to continue his pretent servants. 

Horace Walpole gives some interesting detiuls respec^ng 
the progress and results of these negooiations. Writing 
to Lord Hertford on the 20thi after it became known that 
the attempt bad failed, he saysp ** Words cannot paint 
the confusion into which everything is thrown. The four 
Ministers — I mean the Duke of Bedford, (Renville, and 
the |two Secretaries — acquainted their master yesterday 
that they adhere to one another, and shall all resign to 
morrow, and perhaps must bo recalled on Wednesday.** 
On the 22nd he writes, — ** The King is reduced to the 
mortification, and it is extreme, of taking his old Minis-' 
tors again. They are insolent enough, you may believe. 
Grenville has treated his muster in me most impertinent 
manner, and they are now actually digesting the terms 
that they mean to impose on their captive, and L^rd Bute 
is the chief object *of tlieir rage ; though I think Lord 
Holland will not escape, nor Lord Northumberland.** In 
fact, both these noblemen were immediately afterwards dis- 
missed from their cilices, as was also Lrird Bute's brother, 
the Honourable James Stuart Mackenzfo, who held the office 
of Lord Keeper of ilie Privy Seal for Scotland, and os such 
acted as a sort of Secretary of State for that country. The 
Ministers insisted, as the condition of thoir remaining in office, 
upon the King giving his consent to these removals. They 
nlso demanded that Lord “Bute should not interfere directly or 
indirectly in the affinr'-: of Government ; and that the Mar- 
(|ius of Granby should he placed at the head of the army 
instead of the Duke of Cuniheiiaud, whom his Majesty had 
threatened to put in that place. You have more than 
once,” says Walpole to J.ord Hertford, “ seen your old 
master (George II.) reduced to surrender up his closet to a 
cabal, but never with such circumstances of insult, indignity, 
and humiliation !” On Friday tlie 24lh, he writes, — “ On 
Wednesday the Ministers dictated their terms ; you will not 
expect much moderation ; and, accordingly, there was not a 

grain Yon may figure the King's indignation. 

He cxpros^ed his anger and astonishment, and bade them 
return at ten at night for his an.swer ; but before that he 
sent the Chancellor to the junto, consenting to di.splace 
Mekiiisy (Mackenzie), refusing to promise not to consult 
Lord Bute, though acquiescing to liis not interfering m 
business, but with a peremptory refusal to the article of 
J.ord (iranby. The rebels took till next morning to advise 
on their answer, when tliey gave up the point of Lord 
Granby, and contented themselves with the modification 
on the chapter of Lord Bute." 

It was thought by many that on this occasion Mr. Pitt 
showed more than a necessary degree of intractability, 
r Mr. Burke, in a letter to Mr. Flood, dated the 18lh of May, 
says; “Nothing but an intraclable temper in your friend 
Pitt can prevent a must admirable and lasting system from 
being put together, Init this crisis w ill show w’hether pride 
or patriotism be pvodomiiiunt in Ins character ; for, you may 
be assured, he has it now in his power to come into the 
service of his country upon any plan of polities he may 
choose to dictate, with great and honourable terms to him- 
self, and every friend he has in the world, <nd w ilh such a 
strength of po^»’el■ as will he equal to any thing but absolute 
despotism over king and kingdom. A few days will show 
whether he will take Ibis part, or continue on his back at 

. Hayes, talking fustian.” 

^ His Majesty, however, felt the thraldom to which ho 
had been reduced so gulling, that he soon re/iewed with in- 
creased deterniinaiion his elforts to throw it off. This time 
he took the management of the negociation into his own 
hands, and on the ‘J.)lh of June he sent for Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Temple lo Buckingham liouso. The conditions he 
pi'Opo8e<l were, that Mr. Stuart Mackenzie should be re- 
stored — that Lord North umberland should be appointed 
Lord Cham bei lain- and that his other friends should he 
continued in their present places. Mr. Pitt d.d not stand 
out against the two first of these stipulations; of the last 
ho required a more specific statement; but Lord Temple 


declared against the wliolet and the negociation of course 
^ain broke off. Lord Temple's conduct on this occasion 
is the more remarkable, ftnm the circumstance, that about 
a month before, during tbe pronress of the previous nego- 
ciation, he had become reconcilea to his brother, Mr. Gren- 
ville. Writing on the 22nd of May, Horace Walpole sttVs ; 

1 have a more extraordinary event to tell you than all 1 
have related. Lord Temple and George Grenvffie were re- 
conciled yesterday morning, by the intervention of Au- 
gustus Hervey ; and perhaps the next thing you will hear 
may be, that Lord Temple is sent by tfaiB miniatry^ Ire- 
land.” ^ 

The attempt was notwithstanding once more renewed in 
another quarter. The Duke of Cumberland, having now 
obtained his Majesty's consent, to select as the successors 
of the present ministers, whatever pthbr persons he choBe» 
prevailed upon the Marquie of Rockingham to join' him in 
the endeavour to form a new cabinet. The result was* 
that on the 10th of July, the Marquis of Rockingham was 
^zetted as First Lord of the Treasury, and the Honourable 
H. S. Conway apd tlie Duke of Grafton, as the two Prin- 
cipal Secretimies of State. The most important of the other 
now appointments were, the Earl of Winchclsea as Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Duke of Newcastle as Lord Privy ' 
Seal, and Mr. William DowdeswcH as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Earl of Northington was continued as Lord 
Chancellor, and the Earl of Egremont as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The Duke of Portland succeeded Earl Gower 
as I.ord Chamberlain ; and some other new appointments 
wore also made in the inferior officA of the Household. 
The subordinate septs at the Boards of the Treasury, Admi- 
ralty, and Trade, were also for the most part filled with 
new men. It was on this change, that the afterwards cele- 
brated Edmund Burke was introduced to public life, being 
appointed Private Secretary to the Premier, and brought 
into parliament for the borough of Wendover. 

The confidence of the late ministers in their stability, had 
continued up to the last moment. “ So blind were they to 
their true situation,^’ observes the editor of Walpole’s Let- 
ters to Lord Hertford, “ that Mr. Rigby, who was as deep 
as any man in the ministerial councils, writes to a private 
friend — *I never thought, to tell you the truth, that wx* 
were in any danger from this last political cloud. The Duke 
of Cumberland's political system, grafted upon the Earl of 
Bute's stock, seems of all others tho least capable of suc- 
ceeding.* This letter was written on the 7th of July, and 
cu the loth the new ministry was formed.” 

[To be continued.] 


REPORT FROM THE CHURCH COMMISSION. 
The first Report from the Church Commission, which is 
dated the 17th of Marcli, has just been printed. 

Under the first head of ‘.Territory,' the Commissioners 
propose various alterations of the boundaries of the existing 
dioceses, the union of the sees of Llandaff and Bristol, and 
of those of St. Asaph and Bangor, and the erection of two 
new sees in the province of York, one at Manchester and 
the other at Rijion. 

We present at length the second head of the Report, with 
the tables appended to it. 

“ rbvenuk. 

“ In considering the subject of episcopal revenues, wo 
have been materially assisted by the returns made to the 
commissioners appointed under a commission issued by your 
Majesty ill the year 1832,And extended in the’years 1833 and 
1834, for inquiring (amongst other things) into the ‘ reve- 
nues and patronage belonging to the several arcliiepiscopal 
and episcopal sees in England and Wales.’ 

“ These returns gencrdlly present the average of threo 
years ending the 31st of December, 1831 ; but in some in- 
stances they contain corrections to a later date. 

“ As the greater part of the episcopal revenues arises from 
fines on the renewal of leases, of which some are granted 
for three lives, renewable when a life drops, and others for 
twriitv-one years, renewable every seven, and in towns for 
forty years, renewable every fourteen, it is manifest that a 
jicriod of three years is too short to exhibit a correct average 
of the annual value of tho several sees ; and that an average 
so taken will show an excess, where large fines have re- 
cently accrued, and a deficit where no fine, ot an unusually 
small amount of fines has been received. Hut as this point 
has been adverted to by the bislg^ in estimatipg the pro- 
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bMt bnamm w 4fnrin«ttton of the htooiim of Hhetr Mpeo 
we may Tentofe to refer yow Majesty to the ftl- 
Ming table, frmed from those retunis, as eontasnkg 
infbeMtion aulBciently aoeurate lor the imrpoees of this 


tome on 
Sysari* «w- 
•ge, ending 
Pec. 31, 
1051. 

£. 

19,182 


Probalble tSmwt^^ of Inereaee 
or JEUanlwition. 


Eitl- 
mated fu- 
tore net 
Income. 

£- 

17,060 
gradual- 
ly in- 
creasing 
* <0 
20,700 
in 1873 


Cttrt/friury. — Expected increage of 1544/., 
shown by the following statement: — From 
fines, 1361/., and fiom the diminution of the 
expense!^ of farm-biiildings, repairs of 400/. 

£.1,766 

Deduct tbereffom in resffect of yjiarly 
allowance to bo henceliirth made 
to lessees of estates of the see, for 
revenionary augmentations, to the 
amotmt of 1040/., granted by tli^ 

ArchhMhop to poor livings in tho * 
patronage of the sec . . 222 

£.1,544 

Ono-fortieth part of a sum of 60,000/., borrowed 
on mortgage under an net of Parliameut fur 
rebuilding Lambeth Palace, and making ad- 
ditions to the mansion at Addington, is pay- 
able yeE^ly, with interest on the principal 
remaining unpaid. 

The presimt yearly payment amounts to 3,780/., 
including interest, which will decrease at the 
rate of 60/. every year. 

The last (layment will he in 1873. 

12,629 York . — The average annual amount of fines on 10,600 
renewals for the three years ending Dec. 31, 

1831, exceeded, from particular circumstances, 
the usual average by at least 2000/., and there 
will he a further decrease of about twenty 
per cent, in the amount ol the proceeds of the 
estates generally, from the diminution of the 
value of agricultural produce j the income of 
the see will also be further reduced by aug- 
mentations of the small livings in the patron- 
age of the Archbishop, about to be made, in 
addition to tliose already granted. 

13,929 London , — It is expected that there will be a 12,204 
decrease in the future average income aiisiug after 
from fines upon the renewals of least's fur 1839 
lives, und from woods and manorial profits, 
to the amount together of 1725/., and a fur- 
ther decrease from intended augnientiitions 
of the livings in the pationage of the see, in 
addition to those already made. 

Besides which, one-twentieth part of the sum of 
10,000/., borrowed on mortgage for rebuilding 

~ London House, is payable yearly, with inte- 
rest on the principal lemaiuing unpaid. Tho 
last payment will be in 1 839. 

19,066 Durham . — No accurate judgment can be formed 17,890 
ns to the future average amount of fines on 
the renewal of leases of mines and (juiirnes, 
as the profits attending them must deiiend 
principally ujioii the several districts in which 
the collieries will be worked. 

Since the above return, the Bishop has granted 
permanent augmentations to small livings in 
Ills patronage to the amount of 1170/. per 
annum out of the revenues of the see. 

No other ground for ex]»cctiiig increase or de- 
crease. t 

11,151 Winckettter. — The augmentations already made 1 0 , 750 
of Binall livings in the patronage of the see, 
will reduce the annual income by about 400/. 

It is intended further to augment dll the small 
livings in the gift of the see to 200/. per an- 
num. Except in respect of augmentations, 
there are no grounds for expecting that the 
future income will vary materially from the 
8\rm stated. 

6,300 S/. yfsap/i.-^The greater part ^f the income 5,280 
* ‘bf the see arises from tithes, which have 
gradually declined since 1827, when they 
amounted tu 6636/. 

Bya Bujiplemental statement it appears that 
the produce of the tithes was in 1834, 5214/. 
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Frobahto Oausce of Zoersasa 
or Diminution, 


tiuenat 

iBcome. 


8 years* aver- 

1831. 

£« mOOBtHt. 

which is below their average for the threa 
yeans ending in 1831, by the sum of 607/.^ 
and that the produce of the mines was in tho 
same year 263/., which is less than the same 
average by the sum of 415/., showing the 
income of tho year 1834 to be below the 
average stated by the sum of 1 022/. ; and 
there seems bo no prospect of improve- 
ment 

4,464 Bangor, — By a supplemental statement it ap- 3,814 
])ears that the tithes in the years 1833 and 
1834 have fallen below the average of the 
three years ending Dec. 31, 1631, by 650/., 
or about that sum, and there is no prospect 
of increase. 

The average of fines is not expected to be more 
than 250/., fur many years to come. 

5,946 Bath and If eUs. — The net income is expected 5,500 
to be reduced to about 5500/. per annum, by 
the probable dimmufiou of fines upon re- 
newals. 

2,351 Bristol. — ^The average* upon the three years 2,350 
ending Dec. 31, 1831, much exceeds the 
usual avijrage. 

The living of Almondshury, perraancnlly an- 
nexed to the see, is not expected to vary in 
amount 

2,213 Car/i«/f.— From an unusual receipt of fines on 3,000' 
renewal of leases for lives, the gross annual after 
income of the see oti tho lust bishop’s inciim- 1853 
, bency was about 3500/.; upon some late 

J surveys the C'ltimated annual value of the 
property has been less than on former valua- 
tions. Upon the whole, tlie gross yearly 
value of the sec, which in 1832 wan returned 
at 2585/, m.iy be estimated, upon an average 
of seven years, at 3()00/. 

It should also be stated that one-twentieth part 
of a sum ot 10,000/, borrowed ou mortgage 
for rej)auiug and partly rebuilding Rose 
Castle, IS payable yearly, with inten*st upon 
the reniaining pnncijiul. The payments will 
cease m the year 1853. 

3,261 Chester. — Decrease expected, as the property of 3,2fitt 
the see cliiefly consists of tithes, which aro 
ftilliiig 111 value. 

4,229 Chu/iesier . — The average amount of fines on 3,8<i0 
renewals for the throe years ending Dec. 31, 

1831, was greater than the geneiul average 
receipts uiiUer th.it head, it is coiisidt-red 
that the computed average income will he 
reduced by 400/. or 500/. per annum. 

1,897 St. David’s. — The average yearly receipts fiom 2,800 
fines on renewals of leases for three t'^e.iis, 
ending Dec. 31, 1831, were 214/., whereas the 
.iveiage of the last leu } ears is 1 1 .50/. per an- 
num ; but this last-inentioiied average cannot 
be depended upun in future. 

11,105 Elg . — The estimate of the last tlirec years is 11,000 
rather more than the average amount of the 
net annual produce of the see ; as the two 
las^ years, particularly 1830, afforded fines 
for renewal of leases which seldom occur. 

2,713 Exeter. — There will in future be 21/. per an- 2,734 
num from the dividends on stock produced by 
the sale of houses under u local act. lu other 
resjiects no increase or decrease is antici- 
pated. 

2,282 Gloucester. — A decrease in the revenues of this 2,200 
see will take jibice in consequence of the 
augmentiition of small livings in the patron- 
age of the see, made by the jirosent Bishop. 

Tlie amount of fines for renewals, included in 
this estimate, exceeds the average of the seven 
years preceding. 

2,516 Hereford. — No expected increase or decreaso 2,516 

3 1 923 Lichfield and Coventry, — If the average of fines, 4,350 

as far as it can be ascertained from acces- 
sible dottuments, were to be taken upon a 
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period of twenty-one |weni, it irowld ei^ilrit a 
net incoiDe eon^eiraUy larg^er than iiiat ythieh 
hue been atated/ but a material reduotaoa of 
the future amonat of Haea ieto be.espeeted 
from the piogfewife diminution of the value 
of land. A decrease of the pro^ta CrOtn 
woods is expected. The iocome will also lie 
decreaseil by the augmentation of poor livings 
in the gift of the see intendid to be ma^. 

Upon the whole it is considered, that at a 
diatunt jHiriod, the net income niay •vesAgo 
4330/. p«r annum* 

4,542 £mco/A«— The estimalt taken upon the thrsa 4,200 
years ending Dec. 31, 1831, .exceeds the 
average of the three subsequent years by 
the sum of G80/. The property consists al- 
most entirely of impropriate rectorios, with 
dependent vicarages, the intended augmenta- 
tions of which, in virtue of the late acts, will 
cause a further cons^rable diminution of the 
net annual proceeds* 


924 Llandaff . — It is considered that upon a suflS- 1,250 
ciently extended average, the income from 
fines, which is stated at 73/., might he taken 
at 400/. per annnna ; a corresponding increase 
of income is therefore exiiected. * 

5,395 Norwich , — The average amount of income, 4,700 
t.'ikt'ii upon the three years ending Dec. 31, 

1831, exceeds the average annual value of 
the revenues of the see, if computed upon the 
receipts for the last seven years, by the sum ( 

of 700/. fier annum ; and there will he a re- 
duction of income by the augmentation of 
small livings in the gift of the see. 

2,C48 Oiford, — A decrease in the revenues of the see 1 ,658 
must be expected. The average of fines on subject 
renewal of lenses fur the three years ending to the 
Dec. 1, 1831, is found on calculation to contiii- 
exceed the average receipts from the same gcncy 
source which may reasonaiily be expected in stated in 
future by about the sum of 1060/., and a the pre- 
deduction of 90/. mu.st be allowed for the ceding 
depreciated value of tithes in h.md. If the column. 
Crown shall he pleasrd to renew a lease 
grunted on account of the snuiU ivYcnneH of 
the see, which will expire in the year 1837, 
it in expected that vommimtbus arifux, the net 
value ol ilH\see_ will amount to 1058/,, or 
about that. 


3.103 Peierhorouifh . — The total receipts may lie ex- •3,000 
jiecteil to he loss in future than the average 
of the three years ending in 1831, us the 
tiues upon renewals of leases, us well as the 
tithes of Castor, a rectory permanently au- 
nexrd to the see, are coutiuuully decreasing 
ill the amoiiiit. 


1 ,459 liochestei '. — No expected increase or decrease. 1,459 
3,!)30 Saltsbury . — If the ealciilatioii were taken upon 5,000 
nil uverago cmbnicing a period of years in 
winch it IS probable that most of the leases 
for lives as well as for years would be re- 
newed, the result would exhibit a mt income, 
cammumbus annisj of not less than 5000/., or 
between that sum and 6000/. per annum. 

5,569 PPorccaier . — There is reason to expect a 'decrease 6 , 500 

of income, from the diminution of the amount 
of fines upon the renewal of leases. 


“ According to the foregoing table, the net income of all 
the bishoprics of England and Wales, in the year 1831, 
amounted, on an average of three years, to tlie sum of 
157,737/., and may now be calculated at about, 148,875/. ; 
but it appears that this amount is very unequiiUy distributed, 
the incomes of one half of the bishoprics fUling below the 
sum necessary to cover the expenses to which a bishop is 
unavoidably subject. A difleront distribution of the epis- 
copal revenues is the natural remedy of this inconvenience. 
Incomes must also be provided for the two now sees which 
are to be erected* 

** If the total amount of the net income of the bishoprics., 
as stated in the second column of the preceding table, bad 
been liable to no further diminution, we apprehend that 


these objeotv hm mocomplUhed by such 

m dMlfii7Utio]i, witluMit Amf .ndiHtiea to inootnes by 
meAttt of oorameiidaaut ewer wilh^er withont cure of soula ; 
the former of which addiiioBAme Ihiiikoiij^t to be altogether 
discontinued. 

** This might be done by enabling the fhture incumbeilts 
of the richer sees either to transfer part of the estates to the 
poorer bishopricB, or to pay over annually a portion oi' their 
mcomes to the governors of Qoeen Anna's Bounty, to be 
applied to the augmentation of such bishopriM : or either of 
these modes might be adopted, according to m particular 
circumstances of each case. 

“ The total amount, as above stated, eeCnnot l>e, however, 
considered as the future income, for the reasons alleged in 
the third column, which shows a diminution of nearly 9000f. 
per annum ; and a further diminution’is Also to be expected 
from the application, qithorau whole or in part, of impropria- 
tions, which form a considerable portion of the incomes of 
many bishoprics, and which in. most instances they were 
coroj^llod to accept in exchange for manors and estates, for 
the improvement yf populous and poorly endowed vicarages 
and curacies connected with them. 

“ The total income of the bishoprics in England and 
Wales will thus no longer be sufllcienl to afford an adequate 
income to each bishop, merely by a different arrangement ; 
and the most obvious mode of supplying the deficiency will 
be {lermanently to annex to some of the poorer bishopricA 
certain cathedral preferments, particularly in the chapters 
of St* Paul's and Westminster, on account of their position 
in the metropolis. ^ 

“ In considering ;the incomes of the archbishops and 
bishops, it is proper to advert not only to the expenses ne- 
cessarily incurred in iournies for the purposes of confirma- 
tion, consecration, ana other official duties— *in maintaining 
antient and extensive houses of residence — in keeping hos- 
pitality — and in contributing to all objects connected with 
religion and charity, in a manner suitable to their station ; 
but to a burden which presses heavily on newly-promoted 
bishops, who are seldom men of wealth. The unavoidable 
expenses attending their appointment are so considerable 
that they may be calculated at the income of one year 
in the most of the sees, and at much more than a year's 
income in the smaller ones. 

Upon the whole, wo are of opinion, (hat where (he in- 
nuaf income of a bishop amounts to 4500/., it is not neces- 
sary to make any addition : nor would wc recommend any 
diminution unices it exceed 5 '>00/. But we think that the 
two archbishoprics, nnd the bishops of London, Durham, and 
Winchester, ought to have a larger provision than the rest. 

“ These arrangements, if carried into effect, will tend to 
promote the desirable object of diminishing the frequency of 
translation.” 

APPENDIX. No. I. 

Present conditiou of the stiveral Dioceses iu England and Wales 
with reference to the Number of Benefices and to Population ; — 


niOVlNCE OF CANTERBTJIIY, 


Diocefie. 


Number of 
lleTieUcea. 


Topulatiun. 

Cautcrlniry • 

, 

343 


402,883 

St. Asaph . 

. 

. 131 


107,392 

Bangor • 

. 

121 


133,344 

B.ith and Wells 

, 

. 411 


403,908 

Bristol , 

, 

254 


263,3^8 

C’hichnster . 


. JO/ 


230 , 930 

St. David’s 

, 

407 


372,683 

Kly . 

, 

. 149 


126,316 

Exeter . 

, 

611 


773,251 

Gloucesior , 

, 

. 2S1 


27.5,806 

Hereford • 


2. Ml 


207.451 

Lichfield and Coventry 

600 


983,783 

Lincoln • 


1,234 


855,039 

LlandafF . 

. 

. 192 


183,990 

London . . 

, 

635 


1,688,899 

Norwich 


1,021 


692,163 

Oxford • 


2fi0 


139,581 

Pelerhoningh 

. 

, 290 


186,193 

Rochester 

• 

94 


196,716 

Salishiiry , 

• 

. 386 


320,647 

W inchester . 

• 

416 


780,214 

357,648 

Worcester . 

• 

. 212 



PROVINCB OP YORK* 

A 

York 

• 

, 891 


1,468,508 

Carlisle , 

• 

127 

• 

127,701 

Chester * 
Burtoun ; 

• 

« 554 
146 

* 

1,902,354 

452,617 









APPENDIX. No. II. " 

Condition of the eeroral Dioeesei in England and Walei, with 
reforencti to the Number of Beneficei and to Popnlationi ac- 
cording to the proposed Alterations : — 


riiovzNCB OF CiizrrsRBVRir. 


Dloceae. 



Number of 
BeneflccB. 

Population. 

Canterbury 

, 


381 

423,069 

St Asaph and’ Bangor 

253 

339,450 

Bath and Wells 


• 

441 

403,908 unaltered. 

Chichester 

• 


267 

236,950 unaltered. 

St. D&vid’s . 


• 

391 

365,646 

Ely . 

• 

• 

554 

393,347 

Exeter . • 



611 

773,251 unaltered. 

Gloucester 

• 


363 

324,198 

Hereford • 



264 

218,392 

Lichfield J , 


• 

459 

612,565 ' 

Lincoln « 



* r*80 4 

506,745 

LlaiidafF and Bristol , 

233 

303,875 

London « 


• 

244 

1,746,504 

Norwich • 



809 

568,285 

Oxford . 


• 

523 

388,043 

Peterborough 

• 

m 

498 

' 394,567 

Rochester 



536 

471,813 

Salisbury . 

, 

• 

398 

315,405 

Winchester 


• 

391 

395,846 

Worcester 

. 


355 

573,020 


PROVINCE OF YORK 

*" 

York . • 



695 

583,132 

Carlisle 



285 

435,432 

Chester . < 

, 


246 

462,506 

Durham • 


• 

152 

459,964 

Manchester 


• 

205 

1,208,533 

Riliou . • 


• 

153 

739,748 


Nos. 3 and 4 are Mops of England and Wales^ showing the 
respective buundaties of the present and of tho proposed dioceses. 

. The third, and concluding head of the Report, merely 
suggests some general preparations on the subject of Pa- 
tronage. 


ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

An Account of the Net Public Income of the United Kingdom of 
Great lirituiii and Ireland, in the Year ended 5th January, 1H3.>, 
. after abating the expenditure thareout defrayed by the several 
Revenue Departments, and of the actual Issues or Payments 
Within the same Period, exclusive of the Sums applied to the re- 
demption of Funded, or paying off' Unfuuded Debt, and of the 
Advances and Repayments tor Local Works, &c. 


Income 

OT 

Revenue. 

Applicable to the 
Consolidated 
Fund. 

AppllcahlM 

to the Public 
Service. 

Total. 

Ordinal if Rme 
nufn and Ite 

£. s. d. 

£. $. d 

£. s. d. 

Cusloms 

15,393.128 18 7 

3,009,400 0 0 

18.402.529 18 7 

Excise 

14.892,UJ3 7 

14.H92.02;i 7 H* 

Stninjjs 

Thxch 

7.910,720 13 3 

■1 11 

7,016,726 13 3 

4.550,613 10 

9U 

4,550,613 10 84 

rost-ofticc 

1,4^0,400 0 0 

•1 If 

1,490,400 0 0 

In. 6il and 
on VenHioub' 
and Suliiric’s 

M.438 2 3l 

»i >1 

14.438 2 3J 

Small brnii- 
ches of the 
Kinir’s lie 
reditury He 
venues 

31,451 13 Ui 

34,451 13 lU 

SurpluH Fees 
of Regulat- 
ed Public 

Offices 

80,080 2 4 

• ff 

20.080 2 4 

Pound nge 

Fees, Pells 
Feel, &,f., in 
Irclund 

3.998 1 11^ 

»l »» 

3,998 1 lU 


43,416,863 10 9‘J 

3,009,400 0 U 

46,425,263 10 9l 

Other 

JlfH t'lp '8. 
Imprest mid 
other Mo- 
nies 

18,554 8 10 

1 

359 3 1 

IH.912 11 11 

Money reeeiv 
ed from the 
F.ust Indin 
Company. . 

• n 

60,000 0 0 

60,000 0 0 

Money receiv- 
ed from llie 
Hank of F-ng- 
land »n uc 
count of Hii 
claimed Di- 
vidends .... 

■ M 

1 6,060 7 C 

[ 

5,690 7 G 

• £. 

43,434,417 19 7i 

3.075,438 10 7 

46.509.886 10 95 


%ZPEN0ITI7&E. 


1, 

d. 

24.158.878»3 ID 

3,653,929 IS 

5| 

27.819,801 16 

6t 

691,SM 9 

B 

510,000 0 

0 

502,309 17 

5 

177.780 6 114 
181,448 0 104 

433,609 17 

8 

465.004 13 

6 

6.493.923 4 


4,503.908 13 

1 

1,068,933 0 

0 

3,061,395 4 

8* 


Funded DeU. 


Permanent Pebt...*i 
Terminable Annnltlet. 


Total Charge of the Puoded Debt, 
exclusive of j£ 6,S76 tti. dd. thi 
luteresU on Donations and He 
quests 


UnJUndud DeU 
Interest on Exchequer Bills 


Civil List 

Annuities and Pensions for Civil, 


lldated Fund 

Salaries and Allowances 

Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions. 
Courts of Justice 


Miscellaneous Charges on the CoijJ 
solidated Fund * . T] 


Army 

Navy 

Ordnance . 


Surplus of Income over Expenditure . 






88,504.095 19 Ik 


8.970.159 16 8 


30.774.848 15 9i 


14.137.459 3 I 


44,901.700 17 lOi 
1,608.155 18 4i 


46.509.856 10 H 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. 

LIST OF BILLS BROUGHT IN. 

(£Ur/i/siir o/ I^'ivate Bil/s.) 

Houku ok Lon us. 

Bills which have received the Royal assent : 

1. Exchequer Bills. 3. New«pa|wrs Piintcr>’ Relief. 

2. Transfer of Aids, 4. Chester C''iiniuuls Execution, 

Bills brought in ; 

Feb. 26, A Bill to prevent non-residenco of clergy. — Lord 
Brougham. 

— A Bill to prevent spiritual persons in England .-iiid Ireland 
from having more pielerments llian one. — Lnrd Brougham. 

— 27. A Bill for the abolition of oaths. — Duke of Btebmond, 

Mar. 2. A Bill to indemnify the governor-general and other per- 
sons in respect of ceituin acts done in the administration of the 
government of the British territories in the East Indies, subse- 
quent to the 22od April, 1834, and to make those acts valid — 
ho! d E fft nbii ro tig h . 

— 10. A Bill for altering and amending the law regarding com- 
mitments )>y courts of equity for contempts, and the taking bills 
pro con/exso in Ireland ; and also, 

A Bill to extend to Ireland certain provisions of an act made and 
passed m the first year of llis Majesty’s reign, entituled, “ An 
Atif for consoliduling and nmeudiiig the laws relating |to pro- 
perty belonging to infants, femes covert, lunatics, and persona 
of unsound mind.” — Loid Chnnetd/or. 

— 13. A Bill to consolidate the severiil ecelesiaslical jmisdictious 
in England and Wales, and to enlarge the poweis and autho- 
ritie.s of such consolidated jurisdictions, and to niter and amend 
the law in certain mutters eeelesiastieal — Lord Brougham. 

— 20. A Bill to authorise the (lourt of Directors of the East India 
Company to suspend the execution of tlie ])rovisioiis of the Act 
of 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 85, so far us they relate to the creation of the 
government of Agra, — Lord EiUnhorough. 


Ilousii; OK Common"?. 

Fvh. 27. Chester Criminals’ execution Bill “to onplaiii an Act of 
the fn.st year of his present Majesty, for the more effectual ad- 
ministration ‘of justice in England and Wales, so far as relates 
to the execution of criminals in the county of Chester.” — 5/r. 
Jerms. 

5. Imprisonment for Debt. — Bill to abolish iinprisonment for 
debt, except in cases of fraud, and to amend the law of debtor and 
creditor. — Sir John Campbell, 

— Wills* execution. — Bill for the amendment of the law with 
respect to the execution of wills. — Sir John Campbell. 

— Executors and Administrators.— Bill to amend Hie law relat- 
ing thereto. — <S'ir John CJtnphell, 

G. Copyholds. — Bill to facilitate the enfranchisement thereof. — Sir 
John Campbell, 

9. Newspapers regulation Bill “ to amend an act of the 38fh Geo. 
III.f for preventing the mischiefs arising from tho printing and 
publishing newspapers, and papers of a like nature, by persons 
not known, and fur regulating the printing and publishing of 
such jiaiiers in other respects, aud to discontinue certain actions 
commenced under the provisions of the said act,” — The Soli- 
ciior-OcneraL 







8. Court of SoBilon Esta^llMieilt Bill for miktng 

al^eratibai and roduetioni in tho eiUbliohiMiit of 
«tta ofRceri attached to the Court of Staaiott ki Bcotland, 
tn diminish the expanse of judicial pro<^tuo in that courts 
TAe Jjord Advocate, 

— Imtwisonment for Debt (Scotland)--*^ for aboUehiiig in 
Scotland imprisonment for civh debts of small amounty.and 
for rendering more avrtlable the process of cessio bonortmf and 
rostruining the arrestment of w'ages — 7%e Lord Advocate, 

10. Illegal Securities.— ^Bill to amend the law relating to secnrili^s 
given fur gaming, iisurtoui|Wd certain dthor illegal transactions. 

12. Witnesses Indemnity. — Billjto indemnify witueNes giving evi- 
dence before Parliament in cases of bribery ^dlr. H, Ord* 

13. Registration of Voters. — Bill fur the nAre cifectual registration 
of j^rsoos entitled to vote in the election of members to serve 
in Parliament in England and Wales. — Lord John RuihU, 

— Lord Day 's^Obscrvauce.— Bill to promote the^^tter observance 
of_the Lord’s day. — Mr, PoulterT 

16. Banknmts’ Estates. — Bill to apply the interest theredf in dis- 
charge of^expeuscB of the Court of Ba^kruptc 3 ^— 7%tf Matter of 
► the Horn, 

18. Merchant Seamen Bill) *’to amend and consolidate tho laws 
relating to the merchant seamen of the United Kingdom) and 
for forming and maintaining a register of all the men engaged 
in that service.’* — Sir Jutnrt Oruham, 

— Seamen Enlistment Bill, “ for the encouragement of the volun- 
tary enlistment of seamen, and to make regulations for more 
fttectually munniug his Majesty’s navy.** — Str JamcM Graham. 

19. Colonial Passengers Bill, ‘Mo repeal an act of the ninth year 
of his late Majesty, for regulating the carriage of passengers in 
merchant vessels from the United Kingdom do the Bntish poK- 
sessiuns on the continental islands of North America, uml to 
make further provision for regulating the same.” — Mr. tV, E. 
Gladstone. 

20. Political Franchise. — Bill to protect the free exercise of the 

political franchise Mr. Puuller. 

— Highways. — Bill for the amendment and consolidation of 
laws relating to the^ highways in England and Wales,. — Mr, 
Shaw Le/evre. 

23. Registration of Births, &c. (Scotland) — Bill to establish an 
iiniforin system of registration of luiths, marriages, and deaths, 
ill Scotluml. — Mr. Hubert Sieuart. 

list of committees appointed. 

{Prelusive of Committees to consider Bills,') 

IIOLSE 01' Lords, 1833. 

Feb, 25. Committee ” to consider of the causes in which prints of 
the appellants* and respondents’ cases now depending in this 
House, in matteis of ap))eals imd writs of error, have not been 
delivered pursuant to the standing orders of this House.” 

27, (lumniittoe ♦* to consider of .suine additions to the library of 
tins House, and of other matters relating thereto.” 

— C’ominittce “ to consider of the jiroccedings had in execution 
of the measures recommended in the re])orts of tho Lords’ com- 
jinttees upon the ofhee of clerk of the Parliaments in the sesbions 
1824 and 182G.” 

JMarch 3. Committee to consider and report upon such plan as 
may lie most httiiig and convenient for the permanent accommo- 
dation of the Houses of Purhument.*' 

21. Coiinnittec for the purpose of impiiring into and reporting 
upon the present state of thu scA’eral gaols and houses of correc- 
tion in the counties, cities, and corporate towns within England 
and M’^ales, upon the rules and discipline therein established, with 
regard to the treatment of iinconvirted, ns well as convicted pri- 
soners; and also, whether the sentences under which convicted 
prisoners are confined, ass, or can l>c, therein properly or effi- 
ciently carried into execution ; and farther, to report whether 
any and what regulations appear to be necessary in the laws now 
in force, for the government and regulation, or in the con- 
struction of such gaols and houses of correction, in order to 
ensure an uniformity of discipline throughout the s^hole, as well 
as thu proper and efficient execution of such sentences.’* 

House op Commons, 1835. 

February 25. Committee, to whom shall be referred all reports 
from committees on petitions for private bills, in wliich it shall 
be stated that any of the standing orders of this House have not 
been complied with.” 

— • Committee on expiring laws, for the purpola of inquiring into 
what temporary laws of a public and general nature are about to 
expiro during the present session, or at any iieriud intervening 
between the termination of the present sessioa aud the assem- 
bling again of Parliament. 

March 2. Committee to consider and report upon such plan as 
may be most fitting and convenient for the permanent accom- 
modation of the Houses of Parliament.*' 

— Committee of sixteen members (renewed at the commence- 
ment of each sesbion) to assist Mr, Speaker in tbo direction of 
the'Library. 


3. Committee for classifykig and sunsgitig all petitions presented 
to the Honaoj with the exeeptloii iueh as complaia of undue 
returns, or relate to prjmte biQi. ^ 

5. Committee ** to taiu into coheiddiB!h0!8 the best mode of pub- 
lishing correct and authentic lUte of the, divisions.” 

— Committee << to consider the military establishments and ex- 
penditure of the British empire in the cofonies, in completion o£ 
the inquiry commenced in the last Session of Parliament.** 

6, Committee to consider the manner in Irhich the Journals, bills, 
and papers are prepared and printed for the nse of both Houws 
of Parliament, their numbers, expense, diitrihutioil. end ^entity 
in store, the number of Acts of Parliament jtriuted lor the 
use of both Houses of Parliament, and for the mibtic servicOt 
their expense and distribution ; also, those for tne use of thw 
public, and the prices at which sold, and tho establishment re- 
quisite for conducting thu same ; to consider whether ipy and 
what alteration can be made in the existing system, with benefit 
to tho public,” 

9. Committee to examine the^itions presented to this Houso 
(during thu last and previous scssiuns) from the hand-loona 
weavers, and to report their observations thereon to the House,*’ 
in continuation of the labours of the cuinmitteu of last session. 

11. Committee consider tbemost effectual means of jireventing 
bribery, corruption, and intimidation, in the election of members 
to serve in Parliament.” 

17. Committee “ to inquire into the present state of the education 
of the people in England and Wales, aud into the application 
and effects of the grant made in the last Session of Parliament 
for the erection of schooLhoiises, and to consider the expediency 
of further grants in aid of education, and to report their obsen^a- 
tions thereupon to the House.” 

17. Committee to inquirb into the amount q^odvauecs made by 
the commissioners of public works iu Ireland, the regulations 
under which they werttmade, the purposes to which they have 
been applied, and the amount of nqiayments ; to consider also 
the various reports made by committees and commissioners on 

• the subject of reclaiming waste lands in Ireland, and to what 

• extent tho suggestions which they contain have been complied 
with.” 

18. Committee to examine into the provisions of the act of last 
session for establishing uniformity of weights %ad metosurcs, and 
to consider of such amendments in that act as may be calculated 
to carry its objects more fully and satisfactorily into effect.” 

24. Committee to inquire into the nature, character, extent, and 
tendency of Orange Lodge Associations or Societies in Ireland, 
and to report their opinion thereon to the House.” 

[Names of the members of this committee: — Mr. Finn, Mr. 
()*(?onnell, Mr. Shell, Mr. Wyse, Mr. Jackson, Lord Viscount 
EbriifjGrton, Mr, WiUou Patten, Mr. Pease, Mr. Bethel, Mr. 
Edward Buller, Mr. Ciitlar Fergusson, Colonel Wood, Air. Ed. 
Johu Stanley, Mr- Fox Maule, Lord Viscount Costlercugh, Mr. 
Baiincriuan, Mi- Sliaw, Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Niclioll, Mr. O’Loghleri, Mr. Alexander Pringle, 
Sir James Giaham, Sir John Yarde Buller, Colonel Connolly, 
and Colonel IViceval.— Mr. Shaw and CoIoiil*! Perceval havn 
been discharged from farther attendance, and Mr. Finch and 
Mr. Grove Price added to the committee.] 

24. Committee to take into coiibidcrution| the petition of tho 
electors of Chatham, complaining of the conduct of Colonel 
Tremenheere.” 

— Committee ” to inquire into sinecure offices in the colonies, 
and into the returns ordered by the House on the ‘24th of Feb-, 
ruary, 1834, of all compeusatiuiis for sinecure offices and civil 
offices abolished, and to report their observaliouj thereupon to 
the House.” 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

[Tim Committee for arranging and classifying public petitions 
presented to the House of Commons, cnnsihts of ihc Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. James Oswald, Mr. O'Connell, Sir Robert 
Inglis, Sir Richard Vyvyan, Mr. Wilson Patten, Mr. Hume, Sir. 
Edward Knatchbull, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Clay, Mr. Tuoke, and Mr« 
Green. 

“ Memorandum: — Resolved, that every member presenting aj^ 
tition to the House do affix his name at the beginning thereof.*^ 
Four reports have beeu issued, the fourth being dated the 13th 
March, 1835. 


Ecclesiastical . 

No. of 
PtfUtiuns, 

No. of' 

stxs.. 

Church of Scotland, in support . • 

22 

4,735 

Church of Ireland, in support 

• 1 

697 

Tithes, Ireland, for relief « • 

1 

1,404 

Church rates, for relief • • 

. 1 

. 44 

Tithes, for abolition • • • 

2 

18S 

(^oloniti. 

Lower Canada, for redress of grieva&cei 

. 1 

*66 
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. Petltlotii. Ko. of 

* No. of digit 

Tiueet, 

AttomcyH' certificates, for fopeal of dufy . 3 4 

Molt tax, for repeal . , , 120 33,73 

Spirit liceoio^ repeal of duty » . 4 722 

MiieeUwwotu, 

Poor-lavrs Amendmeot Act, for repeal or aisend- 
laent . . . . . 2 ♦ 235 

Agricultural distresi, ibr relief , 10 7,013 

fund -loom weavers, Cor relief , , 4 10,826 

Imprisoamtint tot debt, for abolition • 2 78 

Factories’ Regulation Act, for amendment . 5 5,470 

Caannaa o ders and officers of the East India 
Company’s Service, for relief . .1 '57 

Blinisters and congregation of d^Presbyteriaa 
church in connexion with the Synod of ulster, 
for an augmentatlou'of the licgium IXmum 1 269 

Weights and Measures Act, for re])eal or amend- 

Baent , . . , . , 3 432 

Private miscellaneous petitions . • 10 


NBW MBMBBAa 

The Hen. CfaeiiiMi Bwaa Law Cmt Caimbfidga 
place of the Bi|^t Henouiable Ghadee Man ne se Sotteo^ chM 
to the House oi Lords, 

The Right Hon. Stephen Rumbold Lushington, fer CanterhfUy^ 
city, in the place 'of Frederick VUUers, Esq. uaeeated hy the deci> 
sion of a Select Committee* 

Bankruptcy Anaiysu Jhm Februaty 24 to MareK 20 . 

Browers, 4 ; booksellers, i ; builders, 3 ; cabinet-maker, 1 ; car- 
penters and joiners, 4 ; carpet-warehouseman, I ; cattle salesmen, 2; 
cheese-factors, 2 clothiers, 2; cloth-manufacturer, 1 ; coal-dealer, 1*; 
corn-factors, 2 ; cotton-spinners, 2 ; currier, 1 ; drapers, 3 ; dzufl^ 
gists 2 ; dyer, 1 ; engiueere, 2 ; earthenware merchant, 1 i factor, f ; 
flour-factor, 1 ; grocers,v 8 ; hardwareman, 1 ; hatters, 2 ; horse- 
dealer, 1 ; innkeepers, 4 ; ironmongers, 2 ; jewellers, 2 ; leather- 
dresser, 1 ; linondrapers, 2 ; lodging-house keepers, 2 ; masoO, 1 ; 
merchants, 5 ; oilman, 1 ; pamter, 1 ; paper-mnnuTaciurerf, 2 ; 
pawnbroker, 1 ; printer, 1 ; plumber, 1 ; porter merchant , 1 ; sad- 
dler, 1 ; salt-dealer, 1 ; shipowners, 2 ; ship-broker, 1 ; scrivener, T ; 
silversmith, 1 ; stationer, 1 ; surgeons, 3 ; tailors, 2 ; teo^^lealer, 1 ; 
victuallers, 3; wine-merchaHt, 1 ; wire-worker, I ; woollen-draper, 1 f 
upholsterer, 3. Total, 103. Total from the commencement of thu 
year, 281. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR MARCH. 1835. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

xHe first month ot tho Parliamentary Session has been dis- 
tinguished by a busy succession of interesting discussions and 
events. 

On the 24th of February, the Address in answer to his 
Jmjosty’s Speech was carried in the Lords without a di- 
vi3ion, and even without any amendment being proposed, 
but not without a debate of considerable length. It turned 
almost entirely upon the late change of administration, and 
the chief speakers were Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Wei- 
lington, I.«ord Brougham, and the Lord Chancellor ; hut no 
disclosures of much importance were made. The Duke of 
I^hmond and the Earl of Ripon expressed their intention 
of supporting the new government in so far as they could 
approve of its measures, tliough they could not give it their 
confidence. 

The same evening, in the House of Commons, the Address 
was moved by Lord Sandon, and seconded by Mr. Braniston ; 
after which Lord Morpeth moved, tliat in room of the two 
concluding paragraphs should be substituted words ex- 
pressing a trust that his Majesty's councils >vould be directed 
in the spirit of well-considered and eftoctivc reform — that 
in tho same liberal and comprehensive policy which had 
dictated the reform of the represeutution and the abolition 
of negro-slavery, the Municipal Corporations would be 
placed under vigilant i>op\ilar control, all the well-founded 
grievances of the Protestant Dissenters removed— and the 
abuses in the Church, which impair its effi«Mency in Eng- 
land, and disturb the peace of society in Ireland, corrected 
—and also representing to his Majesty, that his Majesty’s 
faithful Commons begged leave submissively to add, that 
they could not but lament that the progress of these and 
^other reforms should have been unnecessarily intoiTupted 
and endangered by the dissolution of the late Parlia- 
ment. Tliis amendment, having been seconded by Mr. 
Bannerman, gave rise to a debate, which lasted for three 
nights. The principal speakers for the original Address 
were, Mr. Pemberton. M-r. Richards, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Robinson, Lord Stanley, Mr. Praed, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. 
Sergeant Goulburn, and Sir James Graham ; and for the 
Amendment, Mr. Grote, Mr. Poulter, Mr. Ward, Dr. 
Liuahington, Lord John Russell, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Fox 
Maule, Mr. Gisborne, Lord Howick. Mr. T. Duncombe.and 
Mr. O Connell. When the House divided on Thursday 
night, the numbers appeared to be, for the Address, 309 ; 
for the Amendment, 316 : thus giving the Opposition a ma- 
j^ty of 7 over the ministry. Immediately after the division, 
w Robert Peel intimated that it was possible he might lake 
the sense of the House again on the question of bringing 
up the Report; but on the following evening he stateci^ 
that, yfter having made inquiries, he was oonvinoed he could 
idjil#'. that attempt. It is understood that LoM 

ImY jy and his fnends, who had, in the division, voted with 
L,., i f* would not have gone with them in trying t(f re- 
^ tfie ueoisLon to whicli the House had come* In 


course of the debate, Lord Stanley said that be would go the 
whole length of the amendment upon the subject of Cor- 
poration Inform ; and that the omission of any particular 
notice of that subject, both in the Speech from the Throne, 
and tho exposition of the intentions of tho new ministry which 
had been given to tho House by Sir Robert Peel, led him 
to ^ok upon the government with greater jealousy than he 
otherwise should have done. Lord Howick said, that ho did 
not consider that tho necessary effect of carrying the 
Amendment would be to remove tlie present adminia- 
tratioii from office ; he should scarcely give the vote ho in- 
tended to give, if it were to have that result. But, although 
he did not wish for the immediate retirement of Sir Robert 
Peel and his colleagues, he should regard it as a great 
calauiily if the present government sliould continue without 
any change. 

The Address of the Commons was presented to his Ma- 
jesty on Saturday, the 28th. In his answer, his Majesty 
expressed his thunks for the assurances contained in the 
Address of the disposition of the Commons to co-operate 
with him in the improvement, with a view to the main- 
tenance, of our institutions in Church and Stale. Ho then 
added, “ I learn with regret that you do not concur with me 
as to the policy of the appeal which I have recently made to 
the sense of my people. I never have exercised, and 1 never 
will exercise, any of the prerogatives which I hold, except- 
ing for tho single purpose of promoting the great end for 
which they are entrusted to me —the public good ; and I 
confidently trust that no measure, condiici\e to tlio general 
interests, will be endangered or interrupted in its progress 
by the opportunity which 1 have afforded to my faithful and 
loyal subjects, of expressing their opinions tlirough the 
choice of their representatives in Parliament.” 

When this answer was repoited t^tlio House on Monday, 
Mr. Hume contended that no thanks ought to be return^ 
fur it ; but he did not persist in his abjection. 

The same evening, on the order of the day being read fbr 
the House gqing into a Committee of Supply, Sir Robert 
Peel staled, iii answer to Questions put to him by Lord John 
Russel), that he had not felt it his duty, in consequence of 
tho vote on the Address, to tender his resignation — that, 
with resfiect to the Irish Church, he remained of opinion 
tliat ecclesiastical property ought not to be diverted from 
strictly ecclesiastical purposes, but that any measures, not in- 
consistent with that principle, which might be rooommended 
by the Church CoillmisBioDers appointed by the late ^vern- 
ment. should have his best consideration — that he had no 
motive, or intention, to obstruct Corporation Reform-— and, 
finally, that as to tho rumours about another dissolutioir of 
Parliament, and the alleged intention of the govemmenta 
in case the Mutiny Bill should not pass, to keep up « 
standing army in defiance of Parliament,— the first he had 
never sanctioned, either directly or indirectly, and the 
second he had never heard a whisper o( until he 
heard it from Lord John Russell's own lips. 



On tho folbwiag a of ooatidtfaUt 

iMMtbtafeflacff. on • 

aA pndttction af a copy o# any mMtly iMUnA # 
oitiom commanding troops in Ireland, diia«tiiig^lAi«t» in vm 
events df any cdUsion betnreen Ae Kiag'fr tmps and the 
popnke^^dift priictiee of itring over tJm keadt of ^ poa- 
aantry ihoukl be ducontinu^ and that tba txoopa ibottld 
always fire vstk efikot The metton was vssisted if xamiti- \ 
t6r8» and also by Mr. Littleton and other mombora of the ! 
Opj^tioii ; and It wm ovenpaally withdrawn^ on the 1 mdm^ I 
standing that effectual steps would be taken by tiie govern^ I 
ment to give pablicity to w order in some other way* 

Mr. Gubome then moved, ** That in all cases in which an 
election shall be declared void, on tile ground of bribery^ or 
treating, it is expedient that the expense of the petitioners 
should oe home by the public." The resdudon was op« 
posed by the Attorney-General, Mr. Wynn, and Sir Robek 
Peel ; and supported by Sir John Campbell and Mr. Hume. 
It was at last withdrawn by the mover lor the piwseiit. 

In answer to a question by Sir John Campbell, the 
Attorney- General staled tluit he would shortly move for 
leavo to bring in a bill for the administration of justice in 
England, which, he believed, would meet the views of the 
public as to the establishment of local courts. 

The greater part of tho evening of Wednesday the 4th, 
was occupied with a discussion which arose. on a question 
asked by Mr. Finn, as to whether it was true that 182 
addresses from Orange societies had been presented to his 
Majesty on the 26th of February, and answers returned to 
the parties stating that the addresses h&d been most gra- 
ciously received ? The question appeared to take ministers 
by surprise — and the only defences they offered to the charge 
of having returned such answers to the addresses of asso- 
ciations alleged to be illegal were, first, that the illegality af< 
the Orange Lodges had never been judicially declared ; and ^ 
secondly, that the addresses had been received and answered 
merely according to the usual forms. On the following 
Frulay the subject was again brought forward by Mr. 
Sheil, who moved for the production of copies of tno ad- 
dresses alluded to, and also for a copy of a letter written by 
Lord Manners when Chancellor of Ireland, relative to tho 
illegality of Orange societies, and for the opinions of the 
Irish Attorney-General and Solicitor- General on the same 
point. The latter part of the motion was resisted by mi- 
nisters, and was eventually withdrawn ; the production of 
the addresses and answers was agreed to. 

After the abo^e -mentioned conversation on Wednesday, 
a division took place, in a Committee of the whole House, 
on an amendment moved by the Attorney -General to tho 
Chester Criminals Execution Bill. The amendment was 
carried by a majority of 115 to 55. 

In the House of Lords on Friday the 6th, Lord Radnor 
moved for copies of the oaths taken at the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge ; and the motion gave rise to some 
discussion, in the course of which the practice of the univer- 
sities w'as condemned by Loid Brougham, and defended by 
tho Duke of Wellington and the Bishops of Llandaff and 
Giouccster. The motion was agreed to ; but Lord Radnor 
has since intimated his intention of not pursuing the mutter 
fdrther for the present in consequence of its having been 
taken up by tho univei-sities themselves. 

On Monday tho 2ih, in the House of Commons, the 
Great Western Railway Bill having been read a second 
time without opposition, the Marquis of Chandos divided 
the House on its committal, when the numbers appeared ^to 
be for the committal, 1 65 ; and against it, 0.^ 

Mr. Roebuck aitorwards, on presenting i petition from 
certain members of the Legislutne Council and of the House 
of Assembly of Lower Canada, entered at considerable 
lejagth into the grievances complained of by many of the 
inhabitants of that province ; and in the course of the dis- 
Qossion which followed, Sir Robert Peel stated that it was 
the intention of the Government immediately to send out a 
CoBiuiissaoner to the colony to inquire on the spot into the 
stale of mattei's, with a view to their adjuatment on fair and 
equitable terms. 

This evening the Solicitor-General brought in a bill to 
indettnify those proprietors of newspapers who had omitted 
to comply with certain of the regulations contained' in an 
act of the 38th George III. respecting the |»rinting and 
publishing of newspapers, from penalties which they had 
thereby inourrod. The bill received tho warm nppro&iiiea 
of all parties. 


On Tuesday 11)1^ ill a wyfiiU Hew theManpiig^ 
4 f Chandos, pursuant to tuitice, proposed his resolution fee 
the Repeal of the Mld4 1^9^ Tna debi^ that followed 
lasted till neariy one o'eloek in the meming. When the 
House at length divided, tlu rescdii- 

tioB, 192 ; and against it. 358. On this occasion most of 
the adherents of the late nunistry VDled in the mejocHr ; 
Mr. Charles Wood declared that ne was happy to give Um 
present government the some support whw he and Yim 
friends had, in similar circuBistanoas» gaps ie id- from te 
Robert PliU Several members also VOM wilfo J&ani^ 
ters who had either expressly pledged thsmariTn at their 
election to take a different side, or bad at least led th i ig 
coDstitnents to believe that they would. Tide led Mr, 
Spring Rice to remark that those pledges certaiiify we 
awful^ings ; even when honestly meant^ they mig^ snSee* 
times be given in ignorancf^nd could not be re£«iiiedhf 
members without a gYoss violation of the duties tb<^ e Wi a l 
to the community at large. Sir Roger Griesley nanldj 
stated that, pledged as he was to vote lor tbs refpeal, he oefor 
sidered himself bound to oppose the motion on the sui|^ 
ground that the inevitable result of its Ijeing carried vonkl 
be the dissolution of the present ministry. The honousabla 
member the next day published an address to his coaetl* 
tuents, in which he attributed the determination he had 
token to a kind of prophetic inspiration whicli he could nek 
explain, but which haa before occurred to him, and had thiW' 
time come on after he had passed the whole night between 
Sunday and Monday without sleep, and in deep and anxione 
retieetion. The Marauis of Chandes's residutioa waa 
warmly supported by Mj*. Hume. 

On Wednesday. Mr. Hume, who had on a former diqf 
given notice that he would move at the proper time that 
thti grant of the supplies ^ould be limited to six montha* 
and had afterwards ameaded his notice by limiting the teani 
to half that length, intimated, in answer to a question frcoi 
Sir Robert Peel, that either he himself or another member 
would certainly make the motion in the latter form on the 
Friday following. 

A division tlmn took place on a motion which had been 
made by Mr. Ewart, that the consideration of no new busi- 
ness should be in future proposed after eleven o'clock at 


by Sir Robert Fed. 
tr. O Connelk and othen^ 


night. The motion, which was ( 
and supported by Mr. Hume, 
was negatived by a majority of 130 to 65. 

In the latter part of the evening, various bills, most of 
which we shall have occasion to notice in a later stage ef 
their progress, were allowed to be brought in, or read a font 
or second time, without opposition. 

On Tliiirsday Mr. Alderman Wood moved the second 
reading of a Bill for enabling the Corporation of London 
to improve Smithfteld Market ; but we rejoice to say Umt 
this attempt to perpetuate one of the greatest nuisaneea in 
the metropolis was signally defeated, the measure beiiig 
thrown out by the decisive majority of 142 to 27. 

Mr. Hume then rose, and remarked that he had answered 
the question put to him the day before by Sir Robert Peel 
only conditionally, and that he had now to state that no 
motion for limiting tlie supplies to a short penod would be 
brought forward. The reason which the] honourable mem* 
her assigned for this change of purpose was, that his frien<hl 
did not consider such a motion would be sufficiently expres- 
sive of the want of confidence felt by tlie House in his 
Majesty's Ministers. He added that, on some subsequent 
occasion, the question of a want of confidence would be 
brought forward in a more decisive manner. In answor to 
Sir Robert Peel, he afterwards said that no such questioii 
would be brought forward in any shape on the day fidlow* 
iiig, but that if it rested with himself there should be no delxr 
in proposing iL At all events," be concluded, 
be brought forward on the very first fit and prq^ mnro^ t 
that occurs." 

The Attorney-General then announced the plan of Ihft 
Government for the improvement of the admiDisCrationel 
justice in ecclesiastical causes, and obtained leave to ^hllBg 
in a bill for effecting it. The principal foatme of Ihii no* 
posed reform is the abolition of all the eedeeiiitoml 

courts, and the establishment of a single new ema% 

to sit in London. The measure received tihe Vferm nom- 
mendations of Sir John Campbfdk Dr* Luahhsi^on* and Mr* 
Cutlar Fergusson. Mr. Hune maitutoined ^at the present 
G#yernment deserved no eiediil linr bnagjuB^ it forwaid; 
Sir jtobwrt Part. J>* imr*>y cr*ft into tbe awtof 
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case of need; Are the affairs of the Queen and Conatitu- 
tionaUsts so prosperous that they can be left to go alone ? 
Is Don Carlos so far from the Biscayan provinces that the 
’ coasts thereof may be left open with safety ? If England 
' thus declares off, the rest of thorn will not believe there is 
any blockade at all, and the first to run in with warlike 
stores for D m Carlos, if he or bis foreign agents can only 
find money to buy them, will be our own British merchant- 
men. 

Spain has also had her nsglial changes of Ministers. 
We mentioned last month the retirement of Llauder the 
Minister of ^Jfar, who has been succeeded by General Val- 
dez. Senor de^la Dehesa has been named Minister of 
Justice, and Sehor Medrano {ad interim) ^ Minister of the 
Interior. It has, however, been care^lly announced that 
these changes do not involve any alteration in the poKcy of 
the Cabinet. We wish they TTright ^ply some change in 
itA action and some improvement in promptness and deci- 
sion ; but it is hard judging of a ministry hampered by 
Conflicting prejudices on the one hand, and by a beggared 
exchequer on the other. « , 

On the 22nd of February the small town of Los Arcos, 
with 250 prisoners, 600 muskets, and a considerable num- 
ber of powder-bags, and soldiers' great coats, was taken by 
Zumalacarreguy. The Carlists have also continued to 
annoy Elisondo, but have not succeeded in capturing that 
place, weak and almost contemptible as it is. There are 
also reports of other bush- fights, where the advantages 
have been all for tl\a Queen ; and it is said, that in a skir- 
mish of some consequence, during which old Mina mounted 
his horse and charged at the head of his cavalry, the Carl- 
ists were completely beaten We regret to see that the civil 
war, spreading beyond Navarre and the Biscayan provinces, 
is making progress in Catalonia. The notorious priest, 
Merino, whom, on the authority of the Madrid papers, wo 
reported dead last mouth, has come to life again, and is fight- 
ing away for the cause of Don Carlos and absolutism with as 
much clerical unction as ever. 

A pamphlet has recently appeared in France, entitled, 
“legitimacy, the only Salvation for Spain.” It seems to be 
a silly affair enough f The writer, whose talents are wor- 
thy of the cause he advocates, pretends to give an authentic 
account of Don Carlos's mysterious disappearance from 
London— his journey through France— and apparition on 
the other side of the Pyrenees ; and in all this he attempts 
to attach tho same personal romantic interest to the Don. 
that old Grcnoral Dermoncourt (or rather a clever man of 
letters for him), bestowed on tho Duchess of Berry, during 
her scapade in the Vi^ndee. The Duchess's ronjance ended 
in a ‘ Raman Comique); but we are afraid the pamphleteer 
will not be able to make the Don a hero of romance, at any 
time.— This writer says, 

“ On his arrival in England, the persecuted competitor for 
the Spanish throne resolved to redeem his pledge, given to 
the Royalists of Navarre and Biscay, before he left Portu- 
gal. A messenger from Zumalacarreguy met him at Ports- 
mouth, and informed him of all that was passing in the 
Northern provinces.* * * He had been advised to risk the 

chance of arriving by sea, and suitable vessels were pre- 
pared for him ; but, exercising his own judgment, he pre- 
ferred the risk through France. In the evening of the 1st 
he secretly left Gloucester Lodge by the garden gate, and 
entered a hackney-coach stationed in the road for his 
reception. He alighted at the residence of a gentleman in 
town, and in the secret, where his raustachios were cut off, 
and his hair, rather of a reddish cast, dyed dark brown. 
This operation was performed by a lady, who was very much 
affected, and wept when she recollected the dangers to 
descendant qf Philip V. was about to expose 

This touching grief of the fair operator was met with 
smiles and jokes by the lineal descendant of Phillip V.” 
who by the way, was a very indifferent King, though the 
first of the Bourbon dynasty of Spain. 

/‘The good King went through the innocent process of 
disguising his person with great good humour. He rallied 
the timid operatress, anticipated success in his design, and 
Kniled when he thought of the disappointment of his ene- 
mies. • Fortunately for me,' said the monarch, his counte- 
liMco beaming with hope and confidence, ‘ they have never 
Imo^ my real character, and this will favour my project.' *' 

^ ^ character, that he 

should be thus gay and jocose, when on the point of em- 


barking in an enterprise which wis to prolong tbe curses of 
civil war in bis tiafrve counti y, and cause the death and 
I misery of thousands of his own countrymen. But let us hw 
the rest of this marvellous evasion* which, we doubt not, if 
things prosper with them, wilt some day be made an epi- 
sode in an ultra-absolute epic poem. 

** After a slight supper, provided with a travelling-dress 
and a French i^esport, the King quitted London at mid- 
night in a post-chaise, with one companion, for Brighton. 
There he embarked for Dieppe, and nwched Paris in safety. 
He stopped at the Hotel Meurioe, dined with M. Jauge the 
banker, witnessed the performance of the opera of Robert ie 
DiablCi for a moment pondered upon tho situation of that king- 
dom, to the sovereignty qf which he himself had collateral 
claims, and departed for Bordeaux. Here he stopped an entife 
day, and traveled comfortably to Bayonne. He crossed the 
frontier at the time named by himself, and on tho 11th 
was at the head of his brave Navarrese and Biscayan legions, 
safe in Elisondo. Several persons in London were in the 
secret of the King's departure ; and to their credit it ought 
to be stated, that no mention was made of tbe occurrence, 
nor was it known till the French discovered that their vigi- 
lance had been baffled.*' 

There is one position in all this most eminently dramade, 
and that is where tbe disguised Don sits in a French 
theatre, listening to Robert tlie Devil,^ and dreaming of the 
French throne. 


' PORTUGAL. 

In our last retrospect we said we doubted tho reports 
which represented Don Miguel as having secretly left Italy, 
and returned to Portugal. At the end of February, having 
quitted Genoa, he was at Venice ; and, as wc are informed by 
tW Vienna papers, which can state such solemn matters 
only by 4he sanction of Ministers, the Austrian Government 
had intimated to the Don its wish that he would not think 
of settling at Venice, or in any part of tlie Emperor's do- 
minions. 

The Portuguese Cabinet has also undergone some 
changes. The Bishop of Coimbra has resigned the Home 
Department, and been i-aised to the (Chamber of Peers, bis 
portfolio being taken by M. Agostino J, Freire, formerly 
Minister for the Marine. Count Villa R^al siiwcods 
to Freire’s place ; the Count's, or that of the Foreign 
Office, being taken by Palmella. A bill brought in for the 
complete secularization of the monks and nuns of the sup- 
pressed orders has only been parliiilly carried. Fearing to 
shock popular prejudices too much, the Ou’tcs would not 
vote the monks free to marry, but the nuns are to take hus- 
bands if they can get them. A petition for dissol\ing tho 
Chambers was thrown out by a very large majority. Mar- 
shal Saldanha and some olhor ultra-libenil Members who 
had previously signed it, having voted against it. 

The Lower Chamber has passed votes of thunks to Admi- 
ral Sartorius, ('olonel Hodges, and others, who, in a military 
and civil capacity, had done good service to Don Pedro and 
the Constitutional cause.' But it has also carried a law of 
excessive severity and of a most extensive operation, de- 
priving of all crnployraenlB, pensions, honours, titles and 
decorations they may have obtained under Don Miguel, all 
such persons .is presented petitions or representations to that 
prince to induee him to declare himself King ; all such as 
signed the act of tho Estates of the Kingdom, which con- 
firmed him in his power ; all such as accepted any office from 
Ills accursed government {damnadn governo), to which they 
were not entitled in rotation ; and all those generally who 
served him as magistrates, or abetted him in usurping the 
throne. A few mitigating clauses arc extended to those per- 
sons who may have been compelled to serve the tyrant, and 
who afterwards espoused the cause of the young Queen 
Donna Maria ; but the act as it stands bears upon an im- 
mense number of individuals, and must keep a large TOrtion 
of that number in poverty and absolute want. bill 

however was carried after a very short debate, during which 
only three dissentient voices were heard. 

Ministers have got rid of the noisy Count Saldanha, by 
appointing him Ambassador at Paris. Some Miguelites 
have been arrested for uttering seditious cries, and two -or 
three more of them have been assassinated. This impru- 
dence on the one side, and vengeance on the other, seem 
to have been excited by a spurious proclamation, vrifti Don < 
Miguel's name affixed to it, announcing that the prince 
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would speedily return to Pbrlugeti "bftcdted ’ by tbe Holy" 
Alliance. On the whole, however^ Lieboh i« considered iw in 
a state of extraordinary tranquillity. Measures have been 
taken for the reffular sweeping and cleansing of the streets, 
which nsed to be for the greater part surpassingly filthy, 
and even the great illuminator, Gas, is spoken of for the 
whole city. 


SWITZERLAND, 

This country is still kept in a state of uneasiness by her 
neighbours, on account of her persisting to afford refuge 
and protection to a number of Poliah, German, SavoyaS, 
and Italian political fugitives and exiles. On the 2nd of 
March, three re^ments of Baden marched to Serrach, 
about four miles from the Swiss frontier, and posted them- 
selves along tho Rhine, from Basle to Courterun. This 
force, it is said, will be supported by Austrian, Bevartan, 
and Wurtembcrg oontingente ; the whole to fonn a cordon. 

The council of government of Zurich, has, as far as is 
compatible with honour, hospitality and independence, 
complied with the demands of the neighbouring goVem- 
inents, in ordering that—" All foreigners who shall eetablishi 
or prepare political associations in our canton, shall be im- 
mediately expelled from it. Those who shall have taken 
part in deliberations, or participated in the violent distur- 
bance of tranquillity in the neighbouring states, shall be 
arrested and delivered over to tne tribunai to be tried and 
sentenced.” • 

We wish all the other cantons would follow this reasonable 
example. The more excited party in Switierland, we are 
aware, maintained that such measures will not satisfy the 
despotic powers who aim at coercing the free Swiss in many , 
other points. But let thorn give up what is reasonable and • 
just, and then they will be able to defend with better eflect 
what is otherwise in the demands of Austria. Prussia" Baden, 
Savoy, &c. Now it does seem reasonable that those states 
should demand from the cantons not to convert themselves 
into easting houses and fabrics of insurrections and revolu- 
tions, and that they should keep in order the fire-brands 
and madmen they give asylum to. It may appear ridicu- 
lous enough to us that such great or considerable slates 
should be kept in alarm by the presence or close neighbour- 
hood of a few weak bands of refugees, without arms or 
money, or any point d appui ; but then it is in the very 
nature of their governments to be tirnid ; and be it remem- 
bered, these refugees on tho frontiers have not only been 
dcteolcd in exciting their friends (particularly in Piedmont) 
to rise, hut have, on one occasion, made an open armed 
attack on tlic territory of Savoy, where they both lost and 
spilt blood. 

Some of the cantons, wt know, have already made 
prudent regulations on this bead, and they are gene- 
rally, W'e believe, disposed to do what is right ; but 
Berne is now ruled by a new party, unaccustomed to 
the niceties of government, and enthiisiaetic for liberty 
in tlie abstract — and Birnc is this year Vorort or Presi- 
dent of the general Swiss diet. After all, we admire the 
spirit and hospitality of the honest ropublii^ans. They ma- 
nage these things differently in Fnuice 1 For nearly a year 
past the French government has been in the habit of seizing 
such of the refugees as made disturbances on her frontiers or 
elsewhere, and sending them in charge of gens-d'armes to 
Calais, where they ai-o forcibly embarked for Dover, 

“ as if” says one of the Italian sufferers “^England had 
beoome the Botany- Bay of Louis Philippe.” * y 


AUSTRIA. 

Th* Emperor of Austria, whose health had long been 
doming, expired at Vienna, on the Ist of March, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his ago. Francis Joseph Charles, 
commonly called Francis I., Emperor, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, of Lombardy, Venice, &c., &c,, &c., was bom 
at Florence, on the 12th of February, 1 768. He succeeded 
.his father, the Emperor Leopold II „ in tho states of his 
house, on the 1st of March, 1792; was crowned King of 
Hungary on tho 6th of June, elected “ Roman Em^ror” 
on the 7tb, and crowned in that capacity on the 14th of July. 
On tho 5th August of the same year (1 792) he was crowned 
King of Bohemia. In 1 804 he declared himself hereditary 
EmperOr of Austria ; and in 1806 he dropped the merely 


fictitious title of Emperor of Getmany, &c. He had been 
four times married, and has left four children ; all of whom 
were by his second wife, a princess of the Neopohtan Bour- 
bon branch. His ehlest aon and successor, Ferdinand Chorles 
Leopold Joseph Francis Maroellin (now the Emperor Fer- 
dinand, &c.), was bom on the Mth of April, 1793, and is 
now forty -two years old— a very good mature age to govem- 
if he had any talent, which has always been very much 
doubted. 

So complete a control is exercised over all and every part 
of the German press, that tlie illncs of the Eraperof was 
scarcely mentioned by the papers, and not a 'gord escaped 
as to his " last scene of all” ; but only, on a sudden, it was 
proclaimed that he was dead, “ and there an end.” His life 
nad been sufficiently checkered. He began to reign in 
times 6f trouble and revolution, when a “ fioroe democracy 
made foot-balls of man^ crOWhs, and when the prestige of 
royalty generally began to wane and wax dim in Europe, fie 
waa 8oon engaged in long, most sanguinary, and most un- 
fortunate wars. A man that seem^ bom for the ruin of 
his empire ; beat lyrmy after army, heaped degradation on 
degradation, and twice marched as a conqueror to Vienna, 
where finally Fi’ancis was fain to obtain peace by mairying 
a daughter of his proud imperial line to the Corsican soldier 
of fortune, who, he it said, after that ill-augured union was 
never the roan he had been. All these things are of notoriety, 
but the wonderful power of resistance in the empire and m 
the Emperor, — the faculty of standing an indefinable quan- 
tity of defeat and beating, and then of rjj^ing again, formid- 
able in numbers, to renew the contest — ^the pattenoe, the 
resignation, the passive force — the vis inertite of the Aus- 
trian empire, have hardly been sufficiently attended to. An 
expression of astonishment which Buonaparte made use of 
!in the height of his prosperity, marks this in a strong 
manner. It was, ** Cette vieille maison rf’ Aut riche ne 
meurt jamais f" It lived to sec him, the conqueror, die a 
prisoner at St. Helena. 

A great deal of talk is now heard about the Emperor 
Francis's character and domestic virtues. The character of 
an absolute monarch, when he does not happen to be a fool, 
and wholly subservient to ministers and favourites, is best 
seen in the acts of his government; and those of Francis's 
cabinet speak for him to the world, proclaiming much that 
is goud, much that is weak and absurd, and much that is 
foul and tyrannical. His private virtues were good to him 
and his family, and might have been profitable, as ex- 
amples, to the people of Vienna, or othei places where he 
passed his days, if they had been disposed to follow them 
(wliich they certainly were not) ; but what did they import 
to the many millions of hisf- sul jects — to the Hungarians, 
tho Transylvanians, the Lombanls, the Venetians — whose 
wealth and industry he checked, by his obstinate adhesion 
to an absolute but selfish system of administration and 
finance, and whose energies* he destroye<l, whenever he 
could, by increasing the weight of the yoke they bore ? 

And of what consolation was it to the Italian, and other 
state prisoners, loaded with chains, and rotting in the dun- 
geons of Spielberg, to know that the Emperor was a man of 
mild, affable manners, exceedingly accessible to all classes, 
very good-natured when pleased, very much beloved by his 
Austrian-born subjects, moderate in his pcrsomil expenses, 

I simple and unostentatious, religious without bigotry, and 
altogether so modest and g(X)d a monarch, that, m the 
W’ords of one of his eulogists, many and many u time •* he 
has been seen walking alone througli the streets of Vienna, 
or with the Empress, or one of his daughters, under his 
arm, in the delightful promenades of Baden ; always wear- 
ing a plain pepper-and-salt coloured chat, with white drab 
pantaloons, ana long Hessian boots?” 

To make a*gloomy, ferocious, blood-drinking, melo-dra- 
; matio tyrant of such a man, as many attempted to do, was 
j absurd. Francis was born and bred to the belief of the di- 
; vine right of kings; and was firmly convinced all bis 
that the monarchic and absolute form of government wgn 
the best, not only for him, but for hispen^e. We midly 
believe that, in the most cruel act he ever eoflamitted^ii^e- 
fence of these doctrines, be thought he was fcndeYiag tk «N 
^ ice both to God and man ; and if even of 

his numerous polkiral prisonm omdd Iwvo piemd the 
dungeon walls, and traveM itU tbk wwy to Yfenna, making 
themselves heard at his bed^-side, bo w t W mticfa th^ nright 
have disturbed bn nerves, Htuff igfftM given no dis- 
turbance to his ccRYsddnee. * 
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The mere word ** constitution/' whether 'employed in iti 
figurative political sense, or merely to denote the state of 
the body, was hateful and horrible to his ears. We had 
the following anecdote from an undoubted source One 
day his physician, in the course of a consultation on the 
state of the Emperor's health, instead of using the word 
of Teutonic origin, employed the Latin derivative (which, in 
German, os in English, has the double moral and physical 
meaning), and said, ‘ Your imperial Majesty’s constitution: 
The Emperor, always pale, became white with emotion, and 
moved from his seat, saying, ‘Doctor! never again pro- 
nounce that tcord in my bearing 1’” 

The heit to the throne, even when of mature years, took 
little or no share] in public business. This was attributed, 
by some, to Ferdinand's own indolence and incapacity ; but 
other people said, it arose .out of the jealousy of theiEm- 
peror and h1s Prime Minister. In all the Austrian domi- 
nions, as from one end of Europe* to the other, it was be- 
lieved the Archduke had an implacable hatred of Metternich ; 
but the first act of his reign has been, to confirm that 
minister in power, and publicly to adppt the whole of his 
system. He' wrote the following letter the day after his 
father's decease : — 

“ To Prince Metternich, &c. &c. 

“ Dear Prince Metternich, — I inclose you a copy of a let- ' 
ter, which I have just addressed to the Grand Marshal of 
the Court. 

“ Profoundly £|fl[*ecled by the unfortunate event which has 
filled us all with sorrow, and overw’bclmed myself in par- 
ticular with the severest agony, I must for the present con- 
fine myself to acknowledging the services which you have 


rendered to my late axalted parent, to my family, and to the 
state ; to the assuring you oi my grace and favour ; to call* 
in g upon you for a continuation of vour services; and to 
commission you to announce to* all those employ^ under 
you in the public service, either at homo or abroad, without 
exception, that they are confirmed in their various places, 
otfices, and dignities ; and further, that in the Ibll oonvio- 
tion of the conscientiousness and fidelity with which they 
will ‘continue to discharge their duties according to the 
standing orders, I dispense with the solemn renewal of their 
oaths. 

“ In reference to the now title and armorial designs, you 
will make the necessary arrangements, or lay them before 
me ; and you will also give the requisite instructions to the 
proper authorities in the various departments, as to the 
alterations in the seals of office and in the mintage. 

Vienna, March 1835/’ “ Ferdinajid;* 

And is the usual act of grace, at the beginning of a 
new reign, not to be performed? Are llic political pri* 
soners still to wear their chains, and moan away their 
lives in unhealthy dungeons? From the liberation of 
the most feared or hated ]'of the number, the Austrian 
government has nothing to fear. Count Frederic Gon- 
falonicre, once ono of the most wealthy and accomplished 
noblemen of Italy, during twelve years of execrable 
captivity, has lost the use of his limbs; and, for more than 
six months out of the twelve, during several years, has been 
stretched in anguish on his straw, unable to move with 
rheumatic and ether pains, produced by the place and 
nature of his confinement. This fact w*e have from one 
who was for years his companion in captivity. 
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FrJt. 28.— Ertil Nelson, Duke of Bronti, brother of the celebrated 
naval hero, died this day. Ilis lordship was in his 78th year. 
His remains were deposited on the 9th March, in St. Paul's, in a 
vault near his illustrious bi other. 

March 2. — The Emperor of Austria, Francis I., died this day 
at one o’clock in the morning, in bis C7th year, 

— A very destructive fire occurred at the west end of the Me- 
tropolis which, before it was got under, dostioyed a number of 
houses and property, valued at upwards of 50,000/. in Marshall 
Street, Silver Street, and Broad Street, Golden Square. A subscrip- 
tion was subsequently set on foot for the relief of the suffeiers, 
many of whom have lost all their property. No lives weic lost. 

3. The Gazette of this day announced the elevation of Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton, the late Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, to tlie peerage, by the titles of Viscount Canterbury and 
Baron Botesford. 

— At a meeting of Ihe shareholders of the Thames Tunnel, held 
at the City of Loudon Tovern, it was announced that Government 
had placed in the hands of the Directors a sum which the Engineer 
thought would be sufficient to complete the work. This sum was 
247,000/. in Exchequer bills, advanced on the security of the pro- 
ficrty. 

4. The new lecture theatre of the Marylebone Literary and 
Scientific Institution was opened this day, when a numerous body 
of its friends and supporters assembled— Lord Brougham in the 
chair. Various resolutions were proposed and passed ; the follow- 
ing gentlemen taking part in the proceedings Basil Montague, 
Esq., Sir Anthony Carlisle, Dr. Saycr, Sir John Ross, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Buckingham, M.P., and the Rev. Mr Ramsay. 

— A meeting was held at the British Coffee House, Cockspur 
Street, Westminster, for the purpose of considering the best 
means to be adopted for the repeal of the window tax. It was 
attended by two or three Members of Parliament, and a resolu- 
tion was ailopted to the effect, that letters be addressed to every 
city, borough and low n throughout the empire, calling upon them 
to co-operate with the ‘Central Commitlee of Westminster, in 
order jfcp effect the repeal of the window tax.* (^Additional meet- 
ings have since taken place, in furtherance of the object There 
have been also a few meetings in vestry of the rale-payers in several 
metropolitan parishes for the same purpose, but the attendance at 
all of them has been far from numerous. 

— The fifty-second aimiversaiy of the Benevolent Society of St. 
Patrick was celebrated at the 1 reemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 
Street; Lord Stanley in the chair. There were about 300 noble- 
men and geatlemeii assembled. The total amount of the sub- 
icripUons during the evening was announced to be 1185/. 3i. 

19, 20. Two different causes of bribery, arising out of the late 
^ntestod election^ for Cambridge, have lieen tried before Lord 
Abinger. It being necessary that some private individual 
anoulu as prosecutor. Professor Henslow cotisented to 

«OBO. The defendants in each case were interested for Mr. 


Knight, tlie Chanceiy barrister, the unsuccessful candidate. The 
juries returned verdicts for the full amount of the penalty under 
the 2nfl. Geo. IL, c. 24, viz., 500/., in each instance. One of the 
di femlants has also had a true bill returned against linn by tlie 
Grand Jury, on a charge of attempting to bribe eight other voters. 
It is to be hoped that these convictions will have some effect in 
putting down a practice which has for many years been carried 
Dll to a large extent, almost without any apprehension of danger. 

Intelligence from the Cape of Good Hope of various dates, 
fioin25th December to ICth January, communicates a series of 
disastrous, events that liavo befallen the thriving little colony 
occupying the country in the vicinity of Graham's Town, South 
Africa. They were caused hy an invasion of the Caff'res, who, in 
large bodie.s, fell upon the scattered settlers, miiTdeving them, 
burning their houses, destroying their crops, and carrying away 
their cattle. One account ascribes the origin of the calamitous and 
murderous invasion of the CalTrestp the circumstance of somehorseg 
having strayed beyond the Uaflro frontier, followed by a young 
lieutenant with a party of patrol, who, not being able to find the 
strayed horses, seized a number of cattle belonging to the Cafires, 
and drove them off’. Should this be the fact, the attack has not 
been unprovoked, although the original outrage has been fearfully 
avenged. It was feared, at one time, that Graham's Town would 
be dcbtruyed, the number pf the Caffres being far superior to the 
numbers the settlers could muster. According to the latest intel- 
ligence it was supposed that the Cafires would retreat before the 
force collecting against them ; and the governor had left Cape 
Town on the 4th January, for Simon’s Town, from whence he was 
to proceed to the frontier. The Caff re chief, Tyali, had sent in pro- 
posals for a cessation of hostilities, stating that he had been veiy 
unjustly treated by the colony ; but as he had repaid himself for his 
losses, he had no objection to withdraw his forces, provideil^ the 
country was ^vacated as far as the Great Fish River. A large 
llivision of the insurgents were reported to be at a place about 
eighteen miles north-west of Graham’s Town, and Colonel Soiner- 
sew had, consequently, proceeded in that direction with 100 mounted 
men and a field-piece. The advices from Graaf Reinct men- 
tioned that the civil commissioner, with the Graaf Reinet Com- 
mando, hud had an engagement with a party of Caifres on the 
banks of the Great Fish River, near Somerset, and had defeated 
them, with a loss on his part of three men. Every thing wag 
doing on the port of the authorities to protect the lives and pro* 
perty of the colonists. 


I®" T^e Office of the Society is at 1 3, Pall-Mall East. 
Clerk, Mr. John Martin. 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (ENGLAND AND 

WXLES)e . 

On the 18tli of July. 1833, a comtnission was appointed 
under the Great Seal, authorising commissioners therein 
named “ to proceed with the utmost dispatch to itKpiire as 
to tlie existing state of the municipal corporations of England 
and Wales." The Report of the Commissioners having 
heeri laid before the House of Commons, was onjered to be 
printed on the 30th of March last ; and it is now before us, 
fonning, with its Appendix, a volume of 132 pages. As 
this document, although in the highest degree interesting, 
is too long to be reprinted entire, we shall present as full 
Ku abstract of it ns our limits will allow, making use, for 
the most part, of the words of the comraissioner.s, and only 
omitting statements and remarks of subordinate inrip<u*tance. 
Our own observations wo must reserve for a future Number. 

The commissioners* have satisfactory reasons for be- 
lieving that there are 245 corporations in England >end 
Wales possessing or exercising municipal functions. The 
number of places in which the inquiries under the com- 
mi.ssiun weio carried on was 237, having a population of 
2,028,513. These corporations were classed, according to 
their local situation, into L*le\en districts. In twenty -five 
places the number of Corp^ators was not nscertaincfl ; in 
the others (212) they amount to 88,509. The governing 
body is sell-elected in 18G boroughs. This body elects the 
mayor in 131 boroughs, appoints the recorder in 136, and 
the town clerk in 135. The number of corporators exer- 
cising magisterial functions is 1086 in 188 Imroughs. In 
112 boroughs the corporation has exclusive criminal juris- 
diction extending to the trial of ^arious descriptions of of- 
fences ; and in forly-two their jurisdiction is not exclu-ne. 
Seventeen boroughs do not enjoy any income whatever; in 
eigfit the profdse amount cannot he obtained. The total 
income of 212 boroughs amounts to 306,948/. 1 7.v. ; their 
expenditure to 377,027/. 15^.: 103 are involved in debts 
amounting to 1,855,371/. 3.9. 7d., and arc besides burdened 
with annuities amounting to 4463/. In twenty-eight 

boroughs only are the accounts published ; in fiftc^ the 
annual income is under 20/. ; in eleven it is betweei^OOO/. 
and 3000/.; in five, 3000/. and under 4()(]0/. ; in on(^4000/. 
and under .5000/. ; in four, .5000/. and under 7500/.; in five, 
10,000/. and under 12,500/.; in one, 12,50C7. and under 
15,000/.; in one, 15,000/. and under 20,000/.; in one, 
43.000/, and in one, 91,000/. 

The conimissionci’s proceeded to' investigate the several 
matters within the scope of their commission, in each cor- 
pomtion, under the following heads of iiiqi.iry : — 

1. The local limits of the corporation. 

2. The charters by which it is constituted. 

3. The title of the corporation, a copy of the governing 
charter, and the date of all other charters. 

4. The several ollicers of the corporation, how, and by 
whom elected, or removed ; the time for which they hold 
tiieir respective offices ; tlieir respective functions and pri- 
vileges, and their salaries and incidental emoluments. 


5. The mode by which persons become free ; their du- 
ties, privileges, and emoluments ; the number of resident 
and non-resident freemen. 

6. By whoUv and from whom the ruling body of the 
corporation is elected. 

7. Fees paid on admission to the freedom or any office 
in the corporation, and to whom paid. 

8. Courts, criminal and civil; the officers or magistrates 

presiding or otherwise acting in them ; tlie extent of their 
jurisdiction, whether exclusive or otherwise ; the nature of 
their process ; wdiat fees are paid in them, and to whom ; 
and tables of costs. ^ 

9. The juries, grand and petty, criminal and civil; by 
whom, and from wliom selected. 

10. The management of the local police, and general 
regulation of the town. 

11. The superintendence of the 'gaols; by whom exer- 
cised, and under what control. 

12. Fines imposed by the corporation on their own mem- 
bers or others. 

13. Tlie nature of the property ; the amount of receipts 
of the corporation, from whom derived, by whom received, 
to what purposes, and by whom applied ; how, and to whom 
acecounted for. 

14. The patronage, ecclesiastical and other, exercised by 
the corporation, through whom dispensed. 

,15. A schedule of the dates and titles of the local acMs 
of Parliament relating to municipal government, or local 
taxation, 

IG. The general state and pro.^^pects of tlie town. 

The iiHjuiry is completed, and all the reports are deli- 
vered except those on the boroughs of twenty-one corporate 
lown.s. A special Supplemental Report will be devoted to 
the municipal institutions of London. 

AVith few exceptions, much readiness has been evinced 
by the corporate authorities to promote the objects of the 
iiiqiiiry. In s(»me towns where the corporate body refused 
to assist in the investigation, the difficulty has l)een in a 
great measure removed by the testimony of inliabitants and 
others. 

The following corporations absolutely refused all iuforra- 
ation:^ — Corfe Castle, Dover, Lichfield, Maidstone, New 
Romney, and several of the London companies. 

The following assisted in parts of the iriqnirv, and re- 
fu'-ed to do so in oilier parts : — Arundel, Kingstoii-iij>on- 
Hull, Leicester, Rochester, mid several of the l..ondoii 
companies. The point principally objected to was an exa- 
mnintiou of the accounts, and an iiKiuir} into the incomo 
and expenditure of the corporation. 

The com miss loners did not feel themselves autltorised 
to institute an\ investigation into the tulcs to the property 
held or claimed by the se\eral corporate bodies; nor did 
they inquire into the particular state of public charities and 
clecmosv nary foundations in the corporate towns, of which 
the corporators were in uholo or part adniiiiistratora except 
so far as respected any misuse for corporate and municipal 
purposes, or ni eases where the administration of the trust 
estates appeared to have been mixed up with that of tho 
projior funds of the corporation. 

Attr/y ro7istt/tffto?},—On this point the. commissioners 
have confined themselves in most instances to an enumera- 
tion of the charters in possession of the municipal authori- 
ties, or a brief summary of their contents. 

It would be difficult to describe accurately the early 
constitution of the municipal corporations in England and 
Wales. It is certain that many their institutions wort 
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cstabUsliod in practice lon^ before tbey were settled by law. 
In some places, ns at Newcastle-upon-T\ ne, Carlisle, and 
Scarbovou"!), the forms of the municipial government were 
defined t>y nii express composition between the magistracy 
and the j)fv)plo. It is pro\)able that the powers of govern- 
ment, in nil ordinary cases, were exeiaased by the superior 
ningislincyjiut that in extraordinary emertrcncios the whole 
body of burgesses was called upon to sanction the measures 
wliu-h interested the coinmunily. The diffieully of con- 
ducting business in such an assembly sebms to have sug- 
gested tlie expedient of appointing a species of committee 
out of the larger body, which acted in conjunction with the 
burgesses, and which was dissolved when the business was 
concluded. These committees afterwards became perma- 
nent. 

In a period, of which the beginning cannot be dislirtetlv 
shown to have been much earlier I ban Die reign of Richard 
il., arose a new and very important feature of om* municipal 
policy, namedy, the annexation of the powers of ‘justices of 
the peace and of labourers ’ to the mnnii'ipal magistracy, 
w ith a considerable enlargement of their ci^vil t^nd criminal 
jurisdiction. 

Another ^’ery important feature of the era betw’eed the 
reigns of Richard II. and Henry VI., is the introduction of 
a Icgiil pnnciple hitherto unknown ; that is, of a municipal 
body politic and corporate which takes by succession, ad- 
mitting inomhers upon a mere personal right, without any 
qualification either of residence or of property. 

The greater iiuinl^er of the governing charters of cor- 
porations was granted between the reign of Henry VIII. 
and tlie Revolution ; the general clmntclcri.stic of these 
documents is, that they were eulciilated to take away power 
from the community, and to render the gOAerning class 
imlepoudenl of the main body of the burgesses. Almost 
all tlie councils noriK'd in these ebartors are established on 
tile |ynnci[)los of self-election. The criminal jurisdiction of 
tlie boroughs rce(‘ived still further enlnrgenieiU ; ami nu- 
merous in'll ances occur in w'bich a recorder wuis created, 
which office hud been before that time confini'd to some of the 
larger boroughs. I'herc is little reason to doubt that the 
fiyrm given to the governing classes, as well as the hinitatiou 
of the biirgos-j-sbip, during tins period, w as adopted for tlie 
purpose of inlliKuicing the choice, or nomination of mem- 
bers of Parliament. At this time the honorary o/fic*e*of 
Iligli Stew'ard was created in many boroughs, by which the 
borough became connected with the aristocracy or with tlie 
crown. Some of these cliarters contain clauses by which 
the right of electing members of the House of Commons is 
luinled to the select bodies which they created. 

During the reigns of Charles II. and James IT., many 
C()i])oi‘ale towns were induced to surrender their charters, 
and to accept new ones, containing clauses giving power to 
the crown to remove or nominate their princijial officers. 
After the proclamation by James II., dated 17th Oclober, 
IfiSS, tlie greater number of these towuis returned to their 
former charters. The charters which have been granted 
since the Revolution are framed nearly on the model of 
those of the preceding era; they slioiv a disregard of any 
settled or consistent plan for the uiipmvement of municipal 
poli(!y, <v»rre^p(jM(ling with the progress of society. Tin* 
charters of George III. do not differ in tins respect from 
tiiosc granted in the worst period of the history of these 
boroughs. It has become customary not to rely on the 
niumcipal corporations for exerci.sing the power incident 
to good municipal government. The powers grunted by 
local act‘, of I'arliament for \ arious ])urposps, Jiase been 
from time to time conferred, not upon the municipal ofllccis, 
hut upon tiiistees or cumniissioiicrs, distinct from lliem ; so 
that often the corporations have hardly any duties to per- 
form. They have the nominal government of the lowui ; 
but llifi efficient duties, and the responsibility, have been 
tiMii.sfiurred to other bands. 

Corporate Body.- The constitutions of the existing mu- 
iiici])al ec>rporations in Kiigland and Wales, are exeeed- 
iuglv various in detail. The constilntion of a great number 
is, |>iactic,dlv, much affected by the return of memlicrs of 
I’arh auu'ut. Tlio mumcipal powers of many are almo‘-l 
nouimal : generally they consist of a number of fiocmeii, 
having vviilun ibeui^elves a governing body, besides magis- 
trates and viiiious olfu’crs. 

^ There arc very few charters wliicli unequivocally de- 
signate tHe corponile body as a small and definite number 
of penVit^j . In corporations in which, although there is no 


doubt, both from the wording of the charters, and from the 
modern practice, that the number of corporators may be 
indefinite, it has been the policy of tlie ruling body to 
restrict the number, so as to retain all the privileges con- 
stitutionally belonging to a large and indefinite body in the 
hands of a small and select one. The commissioners often 
found that the freemen had long ceased to consider them- 
selves as forming any part of tlie corporation, which terra, in 
popular language, was exclusively aiiplied to the ruling body. 
In some places this notion has been further refined upon, and 
a distinction has been drawn in the large indefinite body of 
corpora toi-s, between those elected by the ruling body, and 
those claiming by an imlppeiulent right; the former class 
only being treated as forming an integral part of the corpo- 
ration. 

In those boroughs where the number of curpoi*at<»rs is 
definite, or wdiere it has been always kept small, tlic prin- 
ci])al mode of entering the corporation is by the nominution 
of the ruling body. In some ca.scs the election must be 
from persons qualified, the most ii^iial qualification being 
residence in the borough ; in other cases the choice of the 
electors IS unfettered by any conditions of eligibility in the 
persons chosen. In a few places the possc^ssmn or occupa- 
tion of properly gives a title to the freedom. A distinction 
is now made everywhere between the fremnen and the in- 
habitants, except in a very few places, as at Reccles and 
Wi.sberb. The right of conferring the freedom by sale or 
free gift is claimed and exerej^ed by the ruling body of 
almost every, corporation. Particular olticers of the cor- 
poration, usually the mayor, are frequently ullov. ed to name 
a certain number of per.sons to be almitled to the freedom. 

It is ncccvssary in London, Shrewsbury, and many other 
towns, in order to complete a title to admission to tlu‘ imnu- 
cipal freedom, that the party applying should bi‘ first ad- 
mitted a member of certain guilds or trading companies stnl 
existing vvilbm tb.o borougli, and preserving vaiums degree.s 
of connexion with, and subordination to the iniuueipal ( or- 
poration. Tliere are traces of a more general prevalence of 
the same custom at an early period. Oeeasionallv , ai> at 
Hrislol and Evesham, an incorporalcd guild has continued 
m CM.-^t after Us connexicn with the mumcipal corporation 
lias been almost or altogether dissolved. 

The right to the freedom acijuiied by birth is very vaiious 
in dilh‘rent places. In some, none but the children ol' fiee- 
ineii born withm the borough acipiire tlie right ; in others, 
the elnidron of freiunen, wherever horn. This tuiuuier.itiun 
might be e.xtcnded still further. 

The right to tlic freedom by mnrriago is acquired by mar- 
rying the daughter or widow of a ficenmn. 

The tliird right, by servitude or a])preiiliceship, usually 
accnios by service under indaiitures of appreuticeslnp for 
seven years to a freeman vvilhiii the borough. 

In most corporations the light to the freeduin, or citizen- 
ship, or hurgess-shij), has been restricted to u iiiiieh smaller 
class than that which fovmeily possessed it. 

Tlie functions of the freeim'n in most towns ari.se out 
of their share in the election of member^ of Parliament, 
and of their own eorporati' officers. Tliey h.ive ret.uned 
the former right in many places [in vvlneli they have been 
long dejjriv’ed of the latter. 

The share which the freemen at large now take in the 
election of their governing bodies and corporate officers, is 
in most places very limited. In a great majority of tho.so 
towns in vvhieli tliere is a largo body of freemen, tbey have 
no share wdiatevyr in those elections. In a few instances, 
such ..as Berwick-upon-Tweed, Ip'.vvich, and Carmarthen, 
they r*t^ve the right of electing, from among theinselves, all, 
or near.y all, the corporate ofliecis; in others, .such as Be- 
verley and Pontefract, th(*y elect only the mayor; in Nor- 
wich they elect tlu; aldernien, common eouncilmcn, and on© 
of the two shcrilfs; in some, such us Plymouth, they havo 
the right or electing their officers out of a select body; in 
others, as Oxford and Swansea, they have only the power 
of selection from the nominees of such a select body. In 
many phiees wdicre the svslern of fielf-elcclion now prevails, 
no trace exists of a more p()[)ular inode having been used at 
any time ; in others, such us Newcasllo-umlcr-l.yme and 
Bridgenorlb, the right clearly appears to have been taken 
away from the freemen bv ancient iisurpalion of llie select 
body; and in the case of Newcastle-nnder-L)me, it lias 
been recently restored, after an interval of two hundred 
years, by a decision of the Court of King's Bench. In some 
towns these rights are possessed only by the resident free- 
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in other places by all the 5reemeny whether mident 
or non-resident. The latter is the more common case. 

The privileges of tho freemen, besides their share in 
elections, penerally consist in exemption from the tolls and 
duties which in many towns are levied under various grants 
from the crown. The freemen, in most towns, ai‘e exclu- 
sively eligible to corporate offices. The freemen nro also 
very generally excused from serving on county juries ; this 
exemption is often enjoyed by all tho inhabitants of corpo- 
rate towns. They have sometimes exclusive privileges in the 
local courts. They have, in many places, the exclusive right 
of trading within the corporate limits, as in Oxford, York, 
and Beverley. Another privilege, oilen belonging to tho 
freemen is, that they or their widows or cliildi*eu are de- 
signated as the sole objects of local charities. 

G(}vcrni7ts^ Body. — The go\eriimeut of the existing 
municipal corporations in England and Wales is generally 
vested in a chief officer and a council, called tho common 
council, over which ho presides. In some boroughs the 
freemen are themselves tlie governing body, as at Ipswnch, 
Carmarthen, and Berwick-ujion-Tweed. 

The body of the council is often composed of two classes; 
the most common distinctive name of the superior class 
being that of aldermen, while the others are simply called 
eommon councilmen. In a few towns there are more than 
two classes in the common council. 

A legal oilicer, who is found in most oorp{)ration3 with 
the title of recorder, is ore i^^ion ally tviiistilotid by charter a 
member ot tluj common council. In •‘fime towns other offi- 
cers also become by their oOico members of the common 
council. 

Tliero arc very few instances in the corporations td’ in- 
definite number, in which, as at Berw K k-upoii-Twced ai\d 
Ipswich, the peiK'ral body of the fVceio ii li:i\e ihe jiower ©f 
choosing whniu'-oever they please of the in .selves as the head 
of the rorporalion. iSomeliiiirs he is chosen by the freerneii 
from the aldeniUMi, or from tlie members of (lie coumion 
council. In some boroughs he is chosen by the body at 
large from among two or move nominated by tho select lK)dy. 
The most common case is, llniL he is eleelod either from the 
aldeniion or (lommon conmnlmen, by the court of aldermen 
or common council.''' In London, and some other towns, he 
IK elected by a popular assimbly from tlie aldermen, subject 
in Loudcni to corifirinatirtn by the eoinl of aldermen. 

The members of the common eoinuil aro elected in tho 
great majority of iiMances by tlie eoinmon ccimcil, or by that 
division (U' it eommonlv eomjaised under the name of alder- 
men. In some cases 1]i(‘y are rioiuiualcd by the mayor. 
Thoeleelion is generally llo' life. Hesidmice is sonirfimos 
a neees.savy (jualifieation : otleii it is little attended to. Tho 
aldermen generally fill up vac.nieies in tiieir own body from 
the otlior diMsiun of the common council . in other cases this 
class con.^ists of all who have passed the chair. The alder- 
men also are usually chosen into that class fur life. Loudon 
and Norwich atibrd inatanees, among others, of elections by 
large bodies of freemen. In both these cities, the aldermen 
are eleeied for life, and the common i*"nnciliiien annually. 
In London, they all are elected by the livemen, who for a 
year have oeeujued hoa.sca of a certain value, and who pay 
local tn\cs to a '•.n-taiii amonut. In Xorw'ich, all are elei-teil 
by the frciMium, without any rpialificution of residence, pro- 
perly, or local taxation. 

The charters genenilly cm]ioua*r the corporations or the 
governing bodies to make bye law-^s lor the good rule and 
government of tlie town, and in some injlances to tax the 
inhabitants for immicipal pin poses ; hut fn a great nmnber 
of corpoiativ'hs llio power is disused, and no bye-Ui^ are 
made, ^lany corporations have the power of enforewg then* 
bye-law's by line and impri.souuieiil, but lhe.se powers are 
very little exercised. 

Tluj common coumnls have many other important duties 
to perform, independently of their .share i i the government 
of the corporation. In scarcely ,any case do they legally re- 
ceive any salary or cuiolunient, either as raenihers of the 
common council or magistrates. 

Corporate Ojh<'ers, — Tho chief olFicers in most corpora- 
tions, beside.s the mayor and recorder, n -ca town-ch’uk, a 
coroner, and a t liamherlaiii or treasurer. I.n those cities and 
towns which are counties there are also sheritfs. Besides 
these principal uilicm's, there is a great variety of subordinate 
officers. 

The mayor or head of tho corporation, besides being tbe 
president of the common council, is the chief magistrate and 


executive officer of corporation. He is the reluming 
officer, except in those bofoujj^s or cities which are coun< 
ties. The mayor usually prosit at the quarter sessions for 
tho borough, and is often a judge of the court of record, 
where such a court exists. He if often coroner e.r offtno. 
He is generally clerk of the marked, and sometimes keeper 
of the gaol : ho is occasionally traaatirer of the corporation. 
In a few ports, as at Uochester, he is tbe admiral, to the ex- 
clusion of the Admiralty of England; in others, as at 
Southampton, he^lias by charter a concurrent jurisdiction of 
that nature. He is often conservator of tbe rivers and waters 
adjoining the city or borough of which he is .mayor. 

In numerous iuhtanccs, the appointment of the inferior 
officers of the corporation rests chietly or entirely with the 
mayor, and in many small places he practically unites in 
his Person almost al l tbo authority of the w'hole body. ^ 

In most corpuratjyns 'at powiT exists of lining those who 
refuse to spiao the corporate offices to which they ai*e 
elected. At Leeds, the whole levcmie of the corporation 
has accrued from this source. At Andover, a power is ex- 
ercised of cunijii-dliiig the inhabitants at largo to fill the in- 
ferior municipal offices, though they are nov considered to 
form no part of tbe coi poratioii. 

Mas^istriffcR. — In aim )sl all the jo'iiicipal hnroughfl 
there arc niuiiuopal magistrates whoso authority as justices 
of tho peace oNtend.s o\er the whole borough. They are 
often chosen by tho common council, and almost always are 
members of il : where there are aldermen, they are usually 
taken from that class. The ma>or i^ always the chief ma- 
gistrate within the borough, wdien the borough justices are 
named in the charter: in a few cases, as at Lancaster, Pres- 
ton arnl Lnerpool, he is also /’.r q/7/r/o a magistrate of the 
county'. Tlie recorder is in mobt cases one of the ju'-tice.s. 
When tho inaior is a nuigistriite, most of the magisterial 
business falls on him : in many corporations his magisterial 
authorilv continues for a year, or a longer time, l>eM'nd the 
period of his mayoralty, either by the express words of the 
charter, or by a customary election. 

In many of tbe large cities and boroughs, all tho alder- 
men arc magistrates . in others only those aro so who have 
pas«cd the chair, as in Liverpool, Norwich and T.ynn ; in 
Norw'ieli, the aldermen who have not jiassed the chair art* 
magistrates in their own warils. In other towns, as Ports- 
in«uth, a certain luimhci* of aldermen only aro annmilly 
elected to that office, which ccase.s with the year, unle*;-. they 
are re-elected. In Doncaster three aldermen are chosen to 
he mai'istrah’'. as long ns they continue aldermen. In many 
towns, as Carlisle and Ivenda'l, the senior aldermen only are 
magistrates. IivHipon, tlie two ablernien who were last 
mayors are mngistrates ; in lliehuiond, the last mayor only 
i.s so constituted. 

CrimitiLd Charts. — The majority of corporations in 
England and Wales exercise a cnminal jurisdiction within 
the limits of the borough. Many scud all serious eases to the 
countv sessions or assi/es. Several covpi>rations, as Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, Bristol, Cbinterbury, Exeter, Rochester, still 
exercise their chartered prnilcge of tin uig and executing 
criminals for capital oflences. 

The ordinal ) criminal courts arc those of gviol delivery', 
and uf general and (piartor sessions. Where no commis^.oii 
issues, the corjiurate magistrates are the s do judi’-es. 

The juries are generally summoned from the inhahit- 
aiiU at largo witliout strict ndbrcnce to any (jinhfication ; 
sometimes from the freeiuen alone. In the latter case, the 
iiumher out of whom they are cho‘'en often ine(>uvenicntly 
small. At Ponlcfraet (lie pett\ jury is alwa)^ eliosen from 
ilie freemen, the whole number being only twenty-six. The 
member^ of the ruling hod) sometime'^ elaim an exemption 
from serving on any of the borough juries ; in other cases 
the grand jury is su’mnioned exelusiicdy from them. In 
Lmeoln noue'are qiudilu'd to serve on the grand jury but 
(hose who have sinned the ofllee of clininherlain, the nomi- 
nation to wbieli is 111 tlie ma)or. At Searhorough freemen 
ne\er serve on (lie borough juries. In eovjiorate boroughs 
the lists are emnnuudv struck in the office of the town-clerk. 
Ill some tow ns, as J^iverpool, one of the judges of the court 
lias the power of striking the jury ; the mayor in several 
towns, as al Brislol, nominates the foreman of tho grand 
jury, and very frequent Iv settles the whole list after it comes 
from the tow n -clerk's office. 

Civil Courts. - In a large majority of tbe borough^i in 
England and Wales, there aro local civil courts witli a juris- 
diction co-extensive with the limits of the borough. These 
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in general have their origin in particular charters, but 
oooaaionaily they exist by prescription. In some, actions 
real, personal mul mixed may be brought, and in general 
they nave cognizance of all personal actions. In practice, 
suits for any otbei* cause of action than debts are seldom in- 
stituted in tlicvse courts, unless in some of the larger bo- 
roughs, «hi‘rc the ordinary kinds of actions which occur at 
assizes arc fried. * 

The borough courts seldom possess any printed or writ- 
ten rules, regulating their proceedings, Aid their practice, 
tliLTcfore, is very ill defined. 

The presiding officer in these courts is generally the 
mayor, and hence they are not unfrcquently termed the 
mayor’s court. Sometimes the bailiffs preside with the 
mayor, in other instances the recorder, and occasionally some 
of the aldermen are judges. In other cases, the recohler, 
though a magistrate of the borough, ijvnot a Judge of tho 
court of record. The town-clerk in many boroughs practi- 
cally officiates as judge. The town-clL*rk usually performs all 
the duties of the court, except those which belong to the office 
of sheriff. He issues the writs, files and eniiollsthe proceed- 
ings, grants rules, taxes the costs, and signs the judgments. 

It is only in the civil courts of tho larger boroughs that 
the altenilance of a jury is frequently reciuiretl. In other 
places the suit seldom proceeds to issue, but is generally set- 
tled in its early stages. Frequently, not more than two or 
three actions are brought to trial in the course of a year, 
although rnore than u hundred writs may have been sued 
out. The juries summoned to sit on the trial of civil causes 
are almost invariably chosen in the samo manner as the 
juries in criminal cases. 

Ganfs.- In nearly all the boroughs possessing criminal 
jurisdiction, there arc gaols under the superintendence of 
the corporation or municipal magistrates. Debtors, taken 
under process from the Court of Record of the borough, 
must remain in the borough gaol. 

Mana^pmr/tf of Poor . — The management of the poor 
in some towns is vested in the corporation. At Hull the 
recorder and ineiubers of the common council are exempted 
from being chosen members of the corporation of guardians 
of the poor. 

Extont of Local Jurisdiction. — The boundaries of the 
jurisdiction exercised by the several municipal corporations 
in England and Wales are generally known with tolerable 
accuracy. In some cases, as at Grantham and Brecon, the 
corporate boundary is not continuous, but includes oudiiiig 
parcels of ground. In most important towns the suburbs 
have extended themselves far beyond the limits of the ror-^ 
porute authority. Tlie population of the ipity and county of 
Bristol is 5^,000 : the sviburbs beyond the city contain an 
additional population of 4 j,000. The population of the city 
of Rochester is only 9891 ; the district immediately adjoining 
it, inchuling the town of ("hatham, comprises nearly 2‘2,000 
persons. *’ The city of Carlisle contains 83.i6 persons; the 
suburbs are of as great extent, and contain a population of 
10,713. At Hull, the municipal borough contains 15,990 ; 
the county of the town, including the borough, 32,953 ; the 
suburbs, which arc beyond the jurisdiction of the borough 
magistrates, contain 20,000 more. 

Frequently there are preemets locally situated within the 
limits of the corporate authority, but exemjited from its ju- 
risdiction. In tho oily of Canterbury there are not less than 
fifteen such precincts, though some are in dispute between 
the counties of Kent and Canterbury. 

Properff/. — Many of the corporations have considerable 
ro\cnues derived fioin various sources ; from lands, leases 
of tithes, and other i)ro])crty ; from tolls of markets and 
fairs; friim duties or tolls imposed on the import or export 
of goods and merchandize, usually culled town dues; from 
other duties, as from quay-duos, anchorage, &c. ; and from 
fees pa} able on tlie admission of officers and Imrgesses, as 
well as from tines imposed on persons lefiishig to perform 
the duties of corporate offices. 

In many of the corjiorations the revenues arc sufficient 
for the maintenance of all necessary municijial institutions 
In nuin^’, though am])ly sufficient for su])portiiig the various 
for wliich municipalities were instituted, they are 
partially applied to them. In most, however, the reve- 
ls would he inadequate to thc'^e purposes, though they 
uld be entiroly expended upon them, 
ft Extensive commons often beiong to tho freemen of cor- 
porate towns, the benefits of which arc shared by them in 
varipus modes. 


* Some corporations hold their estates charged with the 
duty of repairing bridges and other works in their neigh- 
bourhood. Others have the control of funds appropriated to 
specific objects connected with the welfare of tho town. In 
numerous cases, they are the trustees of property vested in 
them for charitablo purposes. ♦ 

The revenues of the corporations'' arc variously em- 
ployed : a great part is usually absorbed in the salaries of 
their officers, and entertainments of the common council and 
their friends. Tho -costs of prosecutions at the borough ses- 
sions, and of supporting the gaols, form part of the expendi- 
ture in some places. It is not often that much of tho cor- 
porate property is expond/^d on police or public improvements. 

The debi of many corporations is extremely heavy. In 
some, the payment of tho interest absorbs a very large pro- 
portion of the revenue ; others are absolutely insolvent. 

The J'acts with respect to the amount and management 
of the corporate property, the expenditure and the debts, 
have been in many places elicited with difficulty, and only 
imperfectly, owing to the irregular manner in which the 
accounts have been kept. In some places no accounts are 
kept, in others tlicy are kept in a very imperfect manner ; in 
very few is there any regular and efficient audit, and in still 
fewer any publication, of the accounts. 

I'^atronap[e. — The corporations frequently possess patron- 
age, both ecclesiastical and lay. They present to livings, 
appoint Iceliirers, masters of schools and hospitals, and have 
the powi'r of selecting the objectj| of various charities. This 
patronage is sometimes cxiwciscd by the governing bodies, 
sometimes by particular officers. 

Having thus given a general view of the ordinary con- 
stitution of the municipal corporations in England and 
Wales, the coiiimi.'^sioncrs proceed to ccrlif) the defects they 
have found in their constitution. 

Corporate Body . — The most common an l most striking 
defect in the constitution of the municipal corporations of 
England and Wales is, that the corporati* bodies exist inde- 
jiendenily of the communities among which they are found. 
The corporations look ii])on themsehes, and are considered 
by the inhabitants, as separate and exclusive bodies; they 
have powers and privileges willmi thi* towns and cities from 
which they are named, hut in most places all identity of in- 
terest between the corporation and the inhabitants has dis- 
appeared. Tins is the case oven where tho corporation in- 
cludes a large body of inhabitant freiMnen ; it oppears in a 
more striking degree as the powers of the corporation have 
been lolncted to smaller numbers of the resident popula- 
tion, and still move glaringly when tb^local privileges nave 
been conferred on non resident freemen, to the excliHion of 
the inhabitants to whom they rightfidl) ought to belong. 

Some corporrtions are occasionally spoken of as exer- 
cising their privileges through a popular body, Imt in the 
widest sense m winch the term po])nlar hod} is used in re- 
gard to corporate towms, it designates only the whole body 
of irceineii; and in most towns the iVeemmi are u small 
number, compared with the respectable inhabitants inte- 
rested in llicir municipal government, and possessing every 
qualification, except a legal one, to take a part in it. In 
Plymouth, where tho population, including Devunport, is 
more than 75,000, the number of freemen is only 437, and 
14.5 of the.sc are non-resident. In Norwich, the great ma- 
jority oJ‘ the inhabitant householders and rate payers are 
excluded from llie corporate bod} ; while paupers, lodgers, 
and others, paying neither rates nor taxes, are admitted to 
the ^ixercibe of the functions of freemen, and form a consi- 
dcrab'e portion of tho corporation. 

In Ajpswdch, containing more than 20,000 inhabitants, 
the resident freemen form about l*55th part of the popula- 
tion. Of these, more than l-3rd are not rated ; and of those 
W'ho arc rated, many are excused the payment of their rates. 
About l-9th of the whole are paupers. More than 1 l-12ths 
of all the jiroperly assessed in this borough belong to those 
wdio are excluded from the corporation. All the inhabitants 
whose rent exceeds 4/. per annum, are taxed under a local 
act for muihci|)al purposes. Of those who are so taxed, less 
than 1-1 5lh arc freemen. The assessed taxe s paid in tho 
borough e.\cecd 5000/. per annum. 'J’lio amount paid by 
all the corporate body is less than l-20th of the w'holo. Tho 
condition of these freemen exposes them to bribery and un- 
due inllucnce, and advantage is taken of that condition to 
establish tbo most demoralizing practices. 

In sixteen corporate towns, the population of the muni- 
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cipal borough Ig 659,431 ; of the parliamentary borough of 
tn% same town, 715,702; and the nuipber of freemen w 
only 34,6t7. 

A gi’eat number of corporations have been preserved 
solely as political engines, end the towns to which they be- 
long deliver no bene tit, but often much injury, from their 
existence. To maintain the political ascendency of a party, 
or the political influence of a family, has been the one end 
and object for which the powers entrusted to a numerous 
class of these bodies have been exercised. This object has 
been systematically pursued in the admission of freera|jn, 
resident or non-resident; in the selection of municipal 
functionaries for the council and the magistracy ; in the ap- 
pointment of subordinate officers iPnd the hx'al police; in 
tho administration of charities entrusted to tho municipal 
authorities ; in the expenditure of the corporate revenues, 
and in the management of the corporate property. The 
commissioners have generally found that those corporations 
which have not possessed tho parliamentary franchise have 
moat faithfully dneharged tho duties of town government, 
and have acipiired, more than others, the confidence and 
good-will of the communities to which they belong. This 
has been the case in some, even where the ruling bodies 
are strictly self-elected. 

Admission into the corporate body has commonly been 
sought mainly with a view to tho lucrative exercise of the 
elective franchise. In those towns where a large body of 
freemen return Members of Parliament, the years in which 
elections hiue happened, or immediately preceding those in 
which they have been expected, aie clistinguislied by the 
admission of a number greatly exceeding the average. The 
following table, taken from a Parliamentary Return, ordeicd 
to be printed ;td February 1832, shows tho annual number 
of freemen admitted in 128 cities and towns from iHOOte 
1831. London and Preston are the only towns omitted. A 
general election took place in tho following ycar^ :—1802, ' 
180G, 1807, 1812, 1818, 1820, 1820, 1830, and 1831. 
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The cleclnm to municipal otlicos is oOcn a trial of 
strcngtli between political parties, Tlius the inhabitants 
have to complain, not only that the election of their magis- 
trates and other miuheipal functionaries is made by an in- 
ferior elass ol' llieinselves. or by persom^ iHieouni'cted with 
tin* town, hut aUo, of the disgraeeful prartiees by which the 
ma'^isteiial office is fre(|nently obtained : wlnle those, who 
by chararfer, residence, and properlv, are be-it ijualilied to 
direct and control its municipal atfdirs, arc excluded from 
any share in the elections or niiinagcinent. 

Govn'7iin" — The exclusive .and jiarty spirit which 

belongs to the whole corponilo body, appears m a still nioie 
marked manner in the councils by winch, in most cases, it is 
governed. They are commonly of one political party, and 
their proceedings are mainly directed to secure and perpe- 
tuate the ascendency of the party to wlyVh they belong. I 
Individuals of adverse political oinnions are, in most i^scs, 
systematically excluded from the governing body. JHiesc 
councils, which embody the opinions of a single *pam', are 
entrusted with tlie nomination of magistrates, of the civil 
and criminal judges, often of the superintendents of police, 
and are, or ought to be, the leaders in every imvasiiie that 
concerns the interest and prosperity of the^town. So fiir 
from being the representatives either of the population or of 
tho property of the town, tliey do not rciircscnt even the 
privileged class of freemen ; and being ele:tcd for life, their 
proceedings are unchecked by any feeling of responsibility. 
The discharge of the functions with which they are eutrusted 
is rendered difficult by the dislike and suspicion which the 
manner of their election evidently entails upon them. 

To this system may be traced tho carelessness often 
observed in the execution of their duties. The common 
council of the city of London presents ^ striking exception 


I to the system of self-election for life, and it affords a remark- 
able instance of the absence of these evils which we refer to 
it. Tho common councilmen of this city are annually elected 
by a numerous constituency, yet changes seldom happen 
among them ; experience in tho functionary, and the power 
of control in tho electors, being effisetaally united. 

It is part of the general system of close corporations 
that all their affairs should be managed with tho strictest 
secrecy, someliraes secured by oaths administered to the 
members of the cojnmon council. The inhabitants who are 
subject to the authority of the corporation have frequently 
very imperfect information as to its nature and extent; they 
are ignorant whether it derives its sanction from prescrip- 
tion, from charters, or from bye laws ; and the only mode 
by which they can obtain information is often through the 
troublesome and expensive process of an application for a 
maiiiamus or quo warranto. The bv e-lavvs which are made,, 
as well as those whieW repealed, arc seldom pi/blishedr 
and the public is generally unacquaiiiled with their provi- 
sions, except from common niniour. This ignorance is 
sometimes shared hy the members of the corporation. 
Hence violatfeny of tho charters and bye-laws have been 
often made with impunity. 

Corporate Offirers. — The commis.sioncrs consider tho 
union of the functions of a magistrate with the other duties 
of the mayor or other head of the municipal council, one of 
questionable expediency. Other functimis, often united 
with the office of mayor, might be advantageously separated 
from it. Inconvenience of an opposite kind occurs, where 
several persons are required to con'wr m executing the 
duties of a single office. 

I in some cases the duties of the mayor have been totally 
neglected, cither from want of capacity or from want of will; 
occasionally from non -residence. The effect of entrusting 
the election to tho freemen, constituted as those freemen 
now generally are, is to degrade the office in the estimation 
of the persons to be governed. 

I The method of appointing the recorder is often ver)' ob- 
I jeetionable. This officer also unites functions, in some cases, 

! which are improperly joined. This ocmirs, when he lives in 
I the neighbourhood, atid discharges the duties of a resident 
magistrate, at the same time that he is, by virtue of his 
office, tho presiding judge of the criminal court. In many 
instances no performs no duties whatever, and his nominal 
coimexion with tho borough is only a form through which 
he exercises over it an unwarrantabie control. 

The practice of appointing a depufy permanently to dis- 
charge ail flu* duties of tlie recorder is very mischievous. 
♦Jot onlv is the appointment jdaced in the hands of an ir- 
re^poiisiidc individual, but the difficulty of finding qualified 
jiersons to fill the situation is increased. 

The fact that, in numerous instances, persons not pro- 
fessionally educated are chosen recorders, deseives the most 
serious attention. In some towns, banisters arc appointed 
recorders who wholly neglect to attend the borough ses- 
sions : flagrant instances occur at 1 .ancasicr and Carmar- 
then. The recorder of Carniaitlien ba^ held the office 
during fifty ) cars, and Inis scarce!) ever visited the borough, 
or performed an) of the duties’ of the ullice, during that 
tinic*. The recorder of Lancaster did not attend the quarter* 
sessions once between ISIO and 1832. 

The extf’Ut to which some corporations have carried the 
prucqde of Ircatin*^ the corpor.i to offices as a matter of mere 
patronage, may ho illustrated by two instances, in which that 
jiriuciple has been applied to the very niqiortunt office of 
town-clerk. At Winchester, iqion a canvas for that office 
between two competitors, one only of v\hom was a member 
of the corporation, a compromi.se was effected, at the ,sug- 
gestion of some nieTnber.s of the governing body, by an 
HiTiingemenl that the two candidates should nominally hold 
the oilicc jointly — that the one wdio was not iv member of 
the corporation should manage the business — and that tho 
emoluinents should be divided. At Boston, on a vacancy 
of the office of town-clerk, an alderman and justice of tbe 
peace for the borough, with two of his brothers, who were 
also aldenneii, supported a candidate on condition of re- 
ceiving a venrl) allowance out of the profits of the office. 
The candidate was elected, and the stipulated auin has been 
regularly naid. Several other members of the oouncil were 
acquainted with this arrangement, and ratified it by tbe 
appointment. 

Criminal Jurisdiction, — The criminal jurisdiction of tho 
municiparcorporutions is extremely defectivt*. The extent 
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of it is totally dispropovtionud to the importonco of the town, currod, an attom])! 1ms been made to p^loss over the irref^iH* 
or to the prolmhlo intelligonee and respeetahility of its ma- larity, by appointing another tovvn-clcrk during tho year' 
gistrates. In Bath, with a population exceeding 50,000, in of his mayoralty. Wliilstlhe same ollieor thus wiites the 
ime city and fauburbs, no fclonios can be tried, but all must characters of judge and prosecutor, the selection of the juries 
be sent lo a distance, varjing from 18 to 50 miles. In is often entirely committed to his discretion, and it cannot 
Winrlielsca, with a population of 772, and in Dunwieh, with be a matter of surprise that suspicions of unfuirnoss and 
a population of only 232, tho jurisdiction extends to cii})ital partiality should be excited. 

felonies. Civil Jurudiction. — The same union of incompatible 

The parly spirit wliicb pervades the municipal councils, functions is found in these courts as in the courts of criminal 
extends itself lo the niagistrat;)', whiidi is appointed by those jurisdiction. 

bodies, and from their nuMubers. Tho magislratos 'are If the recorder does not attend, tho town-clerk becomes 
usually chosen from the aldermen, and the aldermen are the real judge of tho court, from the iueumpetenco of the 
generally political partizans. Hence, even in those cases other magistrates to peiTonn their duty, 
in which iiijus.tice is not absolutely coinmittod, a strong At Heading, the towmclerk, during his mayoralty, tried 
suspicion of it is excited, and the local tribunals cease to and taxed the costs of i\ cause in which his partner was one 
inspire respect. The corporate magi '»! rates, generally speak- of the attornies. In man) towns, although he does not 
ing, are not looked upon hy the inbobit-mis with favo(ir or practise in the court of record as an .attorney in Ins own 
respect, find are olteii regarded positive distrust and name. 4ic is the real attorney in the cause. At Kendal, the 
dislike. town-clcrk's partner, who is an alderman, practises in the 

The corporate magistrates arc often selected from a class civil court. The snine thing occr.rs at Scarborough, where 
incompetent to the do charge ol judicial functions, and tlie the town-clerk acts as assessor in the civil court, ami also 
conse(|uence has been n great defect in the administration taxes llie costs. 

of juslu e. At Kavl Rctfoid, ;i ves])e(‘tahh‘ Witness, who had The town-elcik often sc'U'cts the jvirlc'S in lliesc as well 
been dcik to llic maL:isl rates, deelaced tli:u one of tlic ma- as in the criminal courts, and they me often chosen from 
gistnites was in the habit of convM-suig faiinlv.ivly with the the same (dijeetionuble clai-s. 

culprits hroiighl before him, and (uubiasoun'd to iinpre.-%'» The serjeants-al-ii.aee and otber ministerial ofliccrs of 
lliem witli the idea that he was tieiforunng an unwilling the court, who ai"‘ ]daeefl in the siliintion of shenfts, arc 
oftice. Oil one occasion lie saw the niage.trate fighting often ]U’r^('ns w lio-.e ])ceuniar) resjMjiisibil'^y i« insullicieiit 
with a prisoner, and stinggling witli luni on tlic iloor. At to aftord any secnrit) to the suitors. 

Malmesbury, tho nnp'Hstiates an* often umdde to write or The tnsls of a suit in tlio'se courts, are, in general, very 
read. At AVeidock, hl.ink warranls h;i\e been ‘signed by eonsidendjle, taking into iiccimiiM lie fact Ilk. it the expense 
tin; mag o.t rales : in one case a bl.mk warrant of eoininil- of wit’U'sses, which elsowbeio is one of tlio he;uie,s1, charges 
ment was granted liy mi,-Jakc‘, in^to.ul of one i*f apprehen- m a suit, is hero iDvaiia)>ly light. The whole system oflee.s 
sion, and the eon>tahie liad it in l.is for seviyal and costs in these ronrls is object loniitde Then' is, gene- 

weeks befmo ho executed it. 3’he jurisdiction oftlie borough lull) , no authorized Lible of them, and f»etpi mtlv lu' well- 
luagistratos at AVenlock is cxclusne: it exfend.s over 1 7 defined pi;arliee on the suliiect. Idioy are mostly in the 
liarjshe.s, and contains a p(»pulation oxeceding 17,000 discretion of llie towm-clerk, thuugli tliey a.-ein some places 
persons. taxed b> the ma)or. 

Even when tlie corporate magistrates beb ng to a superior Among otbci e.'Uses which hove led to the di^u^ic of 
clas'', ibe)' are olten st'leclcd from the senior nlderiueii on!\ , these coints.ina) )>»' account'd lliewant of jirol';-- ^lon.il skill 

who, fioiu ago and infinnilies, soon liecoine incapable of in tbi‘ judge.s. Nor ran it ho doubted tliat the intmiacy 

pcrlbruiing the fundioiis of IUlu- ofi'ici*, wbde u mistaken whicli must noce^ aid} (,xist b‘-tween the judge and the 
notion of dignity keeps them from le.Mgiiing it. pailu's who appear hofon' 1 im, has lii'cn one source of tho 

A riiYunistuiice much com])laiued of in many jiltices, is 1 disiiu bnatioii lo losorl to tla> .e tnbnnals. A few minutes 

the ijon-K'sidt'nce of llie magistrates. I comeit the ti;ub mu.iu and ll-e cie loiu'W into tlu' judge and. 

The e^ils resulting ironi llie ignorance and iiieiTieienc) 1 thesuitor. Ano'lo'r prominei-t cojv c of the ki^.ei lion .li these 
of the ])orougli inagi.strale are lieiglileiicvl by gros.s tlelecls i tourt.s lias lieen Hu* f.n ilil v of i euioving t!u‘ c.iusu-, and tlio 
in other parts of tlie judicial s)sieni. Tho juries of the ' geneial incliii.ilion on the p'n t of h-g!;! practilioneis to sue 
horongh eijurls are orii ii extlu.sively take n from llie free-^ in the superior com 1',. The pi initiiC, on jir iciinng I'xecu- 
ineii, who, ho’.ide.s being conijio.^iMl of an infi'nor class, are tioii, can a\ail htn''.'lfof il oid\ \villnn tin* Innils of the 
sliongl) tainled with purl) leehngs. Noi llianipton fur- local jun«-dictK)n, Ih ■ profa'-a therefore is he'] in*nll) fiuit- 
nislies a strong instance of ibis. At Cnrniarthen, verdicts Ics-^, tlie delemlaol lU'inoMiig Imusoll aP'l lus goods he)oiifl 
are rrefjuently gi\cn again.-t justic'', j'roin j>art) bias. The the limits of the eour!. Thi'^ was a very eoinmon siibjirt of 
))opul;itiun of that town IS 1 0,01)0, but the juiors are cho u'li coni])lainl. Thee (<4'urts pos-ic'-s an nnlninted jiowor of 
from a small bod) of 1 7H burgesses. Al the sjumg assizi's impnsoninmt, wbr li, in c:e-e-, i.s mu'Ic tie- moans of 

of 183:tp true bill was found by the grand jury of tlie ' great o,>pre-su.ii. 

borough (bi a cajulul i'elony. Th.- giiind jarv eonsh.tcd of Not v. itledanfiion’ tlioir d-decls, a ^■ery geucial di'sire 
20 hnrgo-scs ; of these, 17 belwiigcd to the corporation was expii-'^scd on 1b.' pa't of the inh.ibilants of those 
])arty, and the loieman was the committing magistrate boronglis w here the ^l^ d courts had lalli'ii into disuse, for 
The panel (d llie petty jur) tontaiiU'd JO persons belong- tlieir revival ; and aii) stem, winch would h,n c the cflect 
ing lo the eoiporation pari) , 1 2 of tlie defendant's party, of distribuling jiislico w heix th<‘ parlu’s ndf-iested reside, 
and Old) two nmtraL., An ii]iph(;a'lii'n was made to the would be regarded as (.'O' of the gre.itest lioons which the 
judge, to erdi r the indictiiu’iit to be trii*d in Cannarllien- beg; hiture <‘ould cmiler. 

shiie. Tlie trial took tilaee there, and the defendants were Man) of the e\ds we have enumerated as prevailing ill 
acijuilted. At U!i\eilbrd West, the general ojuuiou is, that the adininislv.ition ul'ernmnal and en il justice, result iroin 
it i^. impusrible to con\ict a hurges.s.' the conlinuance of juriseiclion after the decay of the 

The most incoinpatihle uHlces are often united in the borotegh. Even in tlie nioi" important boroughs, great in- 
persoii of the lowii-clerU. He \{‘ry frerjiunlly acts as justir(^.resnlts Irom entrust mg the powers of sitting as ma- 
deput) -recorder ; vliich practice, m our opinion, cannot he gistratO-s in (iuart(*r seFsions, and as judges of civil pro- 
ton strongly condemned. He is often, piacnc.ally, the prin- ceduiv, lo persons not hu\iiig professional knowledge and 
cijial attorney for the prosecution of olicnilers tried at the e\y)crience. 

borough sessions, whose commitmeni ho had previously ad- (JanLs . — In tlic slate of the Borough gaols, ve find ad- 

xiseil in his character of clerk to tlie magi-^irau-',. Even ditional proofs .of tlm evils of continuing the present con- 
when hi& name (k)es not aj)]>car to the proseent ion, the same stitiition of the lofal tribunals. Instances rarel) occur in 
evd often ensue» from its being in the liandh i>f his jKirtncr. wdiicli the borough gaols admit of any proper elassificatioii 
In York and Hull, great complaints ha\c been made of the of the prisoners. Tlie yirisyiiers are often without a proper 
conduct of prosecutions by the lovvn-clcrk\s juirtner,. and in supply of air and light: frequently the gaols are mere 
the latter place of tlie ad\antages whioli tho rule.s of ^;ract ice dungeons under the town-hall. In such receptacles it is 
gno hiuftHUver other attornies. In Preston, the town-clerk impossible to put a prisoner to work, or to separate the cri- 
is a memher of the couiied, and his partner is the senior minals and tho debtors. 

aldermaiT, a magistrate, and a coroner. A strange incon- It was frctyueiitly stated that the gaol of the borough 
gruity sometimes appears in tho elei tion of the town-clerk was in so unfit a state for the receyitioii of prisoners, that 
to the oJBce of uia)oi- in .some places wliero this has oc- plaintiffs were unwilling to consign the defendants, against 
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^prhom they had procured exocution, to conflnemcni ^thin 
Its walls. At Saltash, it was said ^at the sanie feeling 
'prevoTitM the prosecution of criminals. 

Police . — The police belonging to municipal corpOTations 
is lor the most port very insuflicient, and for supplying the 
deficiency resort is had to local acts. The superintendence 
of the police, and tlic powers necessary for watching, paving, 
lighting, cleaning, and supplying the towns with water, in- 
stead of being entrusted to the municipal authorities, ore 
for the most part committed by these acts to various inde- 
pendent bodies, although none of these towns are to^^ ex- 
tensive to be embraced by one system of municipal govern- 
ment : for instance, every ((iiarter of the town of Bath is 
under the care of a separate bodrd, except one, which is 
totally unprotected. Much confusion results from this di- 
vided authority. The powers of local taxation, and the 
auperintciHlonee of matters so closely connected with the 
comfx)rt and well-being of the inhabitants, which tti’o now 
exeiTi.sed by these bodies, appear to belong precisely to that 
<dasfl of objects for which corporate authonty was ohginally 
conferred ; but grout dissatisfaction w'ould prevail among the 
inhabitants, if lliosc powers were entrusted to the municipal 
corporal ions as at present constituted. In several towns 
mueli apathy is now shown bytlso inhabitants with respect to 
the ninnicipal benefits conferred by these arts. In South- 
ampton, vberc the consent of the inluibitants is required to 
bring Ibem within the powers oi a local a^'t, nearly half of 
the town has refused the heiiefit of it. Great ,](’n)()usy ofion 
exist', between the oifieers of ])ohce acting under the corpo- 
ration, and those uiifler the coinmi.ssioners of ihese local 
acts; and the corporate body seldom takers any acUivC share 
in tiu' duties of the hoard, of whicdi its numibcrs form a part. 
At Bristol, a notoriously inoiTectivo j^olu^e cannot bo im- 
pvo\c(l, ehielly in conscciuenco of the jealousy with which 
tlie corporation is regarded by the uihahitunts. At Hull, 
in cM)ns('((ueiiee of the disunion huLv/cen the governing body 
and tlie inliabitanls, ehiell) ansmg out of a dispute about 
the tells imd duties, only .seven persons attended to suppress 
u riot, out of lUDO alio had ]n?cii .sworn m us '*p<.‘eial con- 
st al)l.''i, and on another siniikir occasion none attended. At 
Co\ entry, serious riots and disturbances frequently occur, 
and llu* o/licers of police, being usually selected from one 
nt.htical parly, are c'ftc'ri active in fomenting them. In some 
instances, the sejiarate and coidheting authority of the coin- 
missiotKM-s is avowedly used as a <diech and counterbalance 
to the ]iohti(\d iiillucnec of the eorporat'on. At T.ecd*., no 
pLM'sons aie (dec led comniissioner.s of police ulio-e political 
piiiu '.pics are not opjjo.'-.ed to those of the corporation. 

K( l(ni o/' Jjoca/ , fan 'nl/i fmn. — The frequent occiiiTence' 
of ]>i'i’cmcts, in the heart ol'llie corporate towns, not subject 
to till* authority of theu* luagistr.iles, has been mcntioiusl. 
Sudi jdcK’i's, by protcclmg ofii-nders against the law, still 
)>rcsout the same ol)Sta(los to an ellcctne police, which wore 
oncf' found in mines. 

Prnfh'rit /. — The e\eiiij»tion from toils or dues payabh; on 
the c\piirl.i,ion or imporiatioii of goods in some of the great 
commercial towns cuiislilules the most >ahuihb' pri\ilogo 
of I he fri'e merchants, uiul is at the sLime time struiigly 
complained of h} the inorchaiils ho are not freemen. In 
LiNcrpool, om’ T-iorcantilc firm ho'^ paid to the town dues 
more tluin J lOO^. in one your. VVli.ikuer may have been 
llu* origin of the tolls, in many cases tlu y are now paid 
without any ch)ui valent consideralion being leiidored by the 
corporations W'hich enforce thcMu. 

By seme corporations a resenue has been oecasioirally 
derived from \'ery impropm* sources. Tfie corporatmu of 
Tiverton hail lor many yoars an allowance from rc- 
ceivcrs-general of tho county of iJevuu, which ujjww’ance 
was Btipulated for by the corjionition,- as a considerntion for 
the exercise of their inllueiico with one of the capital bur- 
gesses ill oblaimng the appointment. 

The e\ils which have i-esul ted from uiisinanagement of 
the corporate property are manifold, and of tho most glaring 
kind. Some corporations havo been in tho habit of lotting 
their lands by private contract to members of their own 
body, upon a rent and at finos wholly disproportiJnate to 
their value, and fref|ueiitly for long terms of years. Others 
have alieiinted in fee much of their property for iiiadeciiiatc 
considerations. At CVambridge, practices of this kind have 
prevailed to a very great extent. In large towns, the most 
fetriking defects arc carelessness and extravagance in the 
administration of the municipal funds, and an exclusive dis- 
tribution of patronage among friends and partisans, j 


In some towns large %uins Iiave been spent in bribery 
and the other illegal practices dft contested elections. During 
the election of I8‘i6, the coirporation of I>ieester expeuded 
10,000?. to secure the sucoeseof a political partisan, and 
mortgaged some of their property to discharge the liabilities 
incurred. In Barnstaple and tiverpool the funds of the 
corporation have been wasted ill defending from threatened 
disfranchisement a body of freemen who had been proved 
guilty of bribery. 

In ^eiier.'d, the c-orporato funds are but partially applied 
to municip il purposes, such as the preservation of the peace 
by an eflfeiont pidico, or in watching or lighting the town, 
&c. ; but they are frequently expenilecl in feasting, and in 
paying the salaries of uiiimporlant officers. In some cases, 
in which the funds arc expended on public purposes, an ex- 
pcn|c has been incurred in ucli beyond what w ould be neces- 
sary, ill con''.cqueii('(3of tb(j plan of avoiding publi^ contract, 
and of pruceeding'"\viriiout adeiiuale estiiniites. These 
abuses often originate in the n(*glii>cnce of the corporate 
bodie.s, blit more frequently in tln^ opportunity ufibraed to 
them of obliging members of their own body, or the friends 
and redationi ofsindi members. 

Few corporations admit an) iiositne obliL'‘ation to expend 
the surjdns of tbeir income lor objects of public ad\aiitage. 
Such expenditure is legardcd as a spontaneous act of pri- 
vate gcneiMsity, latlier than a well-coiwafercd application 
of the public revenue; and the credit to whitdi the corpo- 
ration, ill such a case, gioierally coiisiilei-^ itself entitled, is 
not that of judieKUis adniiMi^ti.itors, bul of libeial bene- 
factors. E\en in these call's, pLiilVAnd .sectarian purposes 
often ]ircvail in application. 

Fiom tins erioneoiis but strongly-rooted opinion, that the 
property of the corporations is held in trust lor the benefit 
of the corporate bod> only, dislinguishuig that body from 
the comuiumty willi which it is locall) counec^ted, the tran- 
sition IS not (hilb'ull to the opinion that mdiM dual corpo- 
rators may justifiahly derive a personal benefit from Unit 
property. At Cambridge, the practice of turning lli<> cm’po- 
ration property to the profit of indiMduaL was avowed and 
defended by u nieiuber of the council. 

This priru’iple has boon iindisguiseddy adopted in few cor- 
porations compared with the number of tiios>e m which a is 
indirectly acted upon. Some sense of inqnopriety, nidi- 
cated by the secrecy with winch such 1rau.>^actlolls are coii- 
ddeted, has accoini>anii'd the extcuiion ol long leases for 
nominal considoiMliori.', or the ahi'inlions in Ilo of the cor- 
ponilo property lo indiMdiial (.‘oiporaLm-s. Ad\anlages of a 
different kind arc efiered in the sluqio of .sidaiies toiiiiecure, 
unnecessary, or u\ei puid ollicers. 

T1u 3 bidaries to the eoi'iiorate officers, in a great many 
instances, aie not at all commensurate wath their duties. 
The allowance to tho chief olliccr is often very large, and it 
15 well understood that ho is to expend it in public enter- 
tainments. In some place^-, a eonsulcrablo part of the reve- 
nues of the c'OpovatMU appeals to have been devofed to such 
purposes. An opinion was obvumd.v inilci tamed at many 
places, that anv degive of expeiuhluic i.<r sm h purposoK 
might be justified, if the corpoialimi resiriur.ed itself within 
the limit!, of its permanent income, and di I not tax lh(i in- 
hubitiiiils to supply the menus of such expeiuliLure. 

With tlie custom of conlbiTing salaries that must be con- 
sidered ('xorbitant, even when the olfieeis (‘hoMoi are com- 
petent to tho proper dischurge of their duties, mav he classed 
the practice af bestowing important and bi”h-salaried situ- 
ations iqion incompetent persons; both arc among the 
many cvife arising out of the svstem of self-election and 
irresponsible exercise of patronage. 

Conduct of this desciqilion would probably have l)e©ii 
checked by the mere force of public opinion, if the corporate 
accounts had been subjected to the scrutiny which must 
have resulted from the publication of them. 

The debts iiicurreil by many corporationg, have beem 
swelled to tbeir i)resent amount, by most negligent and im- 
protier muiuigenicnt. At Berwick-upon-Tw eed, where the 
Ireeraen manage the aflairs of the corporation, and possess 
commons of the value of uhoiit C0i>0/. per annum, they have 
borrowed money expressly for the purpose of dividing it 
amongst themsedves.^ 

Many of the close corporations have become indebted to 
the patron of the borough for sums of money advanced to 
them for municipal and other purposes. 

Spec(/lc' Trusl^ and Patromige. — Various funds and re- 
venues have been entrusted to corporations for specific ob*' 
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of it is totally disproportioned to tho importanoo of the town, 
or to the probable intelligence and respectability of its ma- 
gistrates. In Batin with a population eKceediug 50,000, in 
Sie city and suburbs, no feloiiios can be tried, but all must 
be sent to a distance, varying from IS to 50 miles. In 
WincliLdsea, with a population of 772, and in Dimwicli,with 
a population of only 232, tho jurisdiction extends to capital 
felonies. 

The party spirit which pervades the municipal councils, 
extends itself to the magistraej, which is appointed by those 
bodies, and from their members. The* magistrates 'are 
usually chosen from the aldermen, and the aldermen are 
generally political partizans. Hence, even in those cases 
in which injustice is not absolutely committed, a strong 
suspicion of it is excited, and the local tribiintils cease to 
inspire respect. Tiie corporate magistrates, generally speak- 
ing, are not looked u])cm by the inbabitonth with favofir or 
respect, tind are often regarded Atith .^j-ositive distrust and 
dislike. 

The corporate magistrates are often .selected from a class 
incompetent to the diiichavge of. judicial fnnetious, and the 
conBt3(|Ucnce has been a great defect in llip a »! ministration 
of justice. At Kast Retford, ii respectable witness, who had 
been clerk to the magistrates, declared that one of the ma- 
gistrates was ill the habit of eoii\ersing ibiniliarly with the 
culjints brought before him, and endeavoured to imprcas 
them Avith the idea that he Avas })er forming an unwilling 
office. Oil one occasion he saw the niagKtrate fighting 
with a prisoner, and Rtrugghiig \\ith him on the lloor. At 
Malmesbury, tho mn|ristiates arc* often unnlilc to write or 
read. At Wonlock, hlank Avarrants have been signed by 
the magistrates: in one case a blank \faiTant of eoininit- 
nient Avas granted by mislaki', instead of one of apprehen- 
sion, and the constable had it in his jios-es'.ion for several 
Aveeks before he executed it. The jun .diction of llie borough 
magistrates alAVenlock is cxchi^iNe; it extend.^ o\erl7 
ppi'ishes, and contains a population exceeding 17,000 
l>erso(is. 

Even Avlien the corporate magistrates beb-ng to a superior 
class, they arc often selected from the ‘•eni tr aldermen onl\, 
Avbo, from ago and infirmities, soon bei ome ineapalde of 
performing tin' functions of their otlliT, while a mistaken 
notion of digiiilj keeps them from resigning it. 

A circLanstanee much eouiplamed of in many places, is 
the non-resideiicc* of the magistrates. 

The mils resulting from the ignornneo and iiiefficienc) 
of the liorough magistrati's, ai-e heightened bv gross defeets 
in other parts of the judicial sAsiem. The juries of tlie 
borough courts arc often exchusively taken from tho free--^ 
men, wlu), besides being composed of an inferior class, lire 
strongl> tainted Avitli party I'eelmgs. Norlluimploii fur- 
nishes a strong instance of this. At Carmarthen, A'erdicts 
are frequently given agaiiiot juslice, from parly bias. The 
population of tliat town is 10,000, hut the juiors are chosen 
from a small body of 1 7H burgesses. At the spring assizes 
of 183:k“a true bill was found by tbe grand jury of the 
borougli for a capital felony. The grand jury consisted of 
20 burgesses; of these, 17 bclougt'd to tbe corporation 
party, and tho foicnian Avas llio ecnumitting magistrate. 
The panel of the petty jur) contained 10 persons Ixdong- 
ing to tho corporation jiarty, 12 of the defendanfs party, 
and only two neutrab.. An application was made to the 
judge, to order tlie indictment to In' tried in Carmarthen- 
shire. The trial took pknie there, and llie ilel'endants \v(?ro 
acijuittcd. At llaverfoixl West, the gijneial opinion is, that 
it is,‘ impossible to convict a burgess.’ 

Tbe most inconqiatiblo offices are often united in the 
jK'rfton of the town-clerk. He very frccjiiently acts as 
dopul } -recorder ; which practice, in our opinion, cannot be 
too strongl) condemned. He is often, praetically, the prin- 
cipal attonioy for the prosecution of olfeiiders tried at the 
borough sessions, Avhose commitment ho had previously ad- 
Aised in his character of clerk to the magistrates. Even 
Avhen bih name does not appear to the prosecution, the same 
evil (d’ten ensues from its being in tho hands of his partner. 
Ill York and Hull, great complaints have been made 9 f the 
conduct of prosecutions by tho lovvn-iderk’s partner, .and in 
the latter jdace of the advantages whioh the rules of^^actice 
give him over other attornics. In Preston, tbe tqwn^clork 
is a member of the council, and his partner is senior 
alderman^ a magistrate, and a coroner. A strange, incon- 
gruity sometimes appears in the election of the town-clerk 
to the ol mayor ; in some places where this has oc- 
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curredp an attempt has been made to gloss over the irregu^ 
larity, by appointing another town-clerk during the yeat ‘ 
of his mayoralty. Whilst tho same officer thus unites the’ 
characters of judge and prosecutor, tbe selection of tho juries 
is often entirely committed to his discretion, and it cannot 
be a matter of surprise that suspicions of unfairneiis and 
partiality should be excited. 

Civif Jurisdiction . — Tho same union of incompatible 
functions is found in tliese courts as in tbe courts of criminal 
jurisdiction. 

11“ the recorder docs not attend, the town-clerk beoomes 
the real judge of the court, from tho incompetence of the 
other magistrates to perform their duty. 

At Reading, the tovvmclerk, during his mayoralty, tried 
and taxed the costs of a cause in Avhich his ))i\rtncr was one 
of the attornies. In many towns, although he does not 
practise in the court of record as an alluriiey in his owm 
namc.Ae is the real attorney in the cause. At Kendal, the 
tow p-cicrk’s ])artiier, who is an alderman, pi'actises in the 
civil court. The same thing octuirs at Scarborough, where 
the lown-clcrk nets as assessor in the civil court, and also 
taxes the costs. 

The town-clerk often selects the juries in theic as well 
as in the criininal cnui'ts, and they are often chosen from 
the same object ion able class. 

Tho gcrjeaiits-:it-n;ace and other rainisterial officers of 
the court, who are pbiei'd in the situation of sbi'riffs, are 
oftijii ])crsoiis w hose j^eciininry rcsj^omihdit} is insufficient 
to aflbrd any secuuly to tlie suitors. 

The costs of a suit in lliese courts, are, in general, very 
considerable, takin.g into accoiiiil tbe fuel thut the expeiiso 
of witnesses, whicli elsewliere is one of llie licavu'st cliargos 
in a suit, is here iin iiriid'ly light. The whole system of fees 
a.nd costs in these courts is objectionable. There is, gene- 
rally, no authorized ta))le of them, and freijucntlY no well- 
defined pi;actice on the subject. They are mosily in the 
discretion of the town-clerk, though they are in some places 
taxed by the nni) or. 

Among olhci causes whieh have led to the disuse of 
these couiN, imiy he accounted the want of profepsional skill 
in the judges. Nor ran it he doubted that the intimacy 
which must ncec.^'iirily exist between thejud;*e and the 
pailies who opjieur befoix him, luis been one source of the 
diMiK lination to lesort to tlu'si* Inbumds. A few minutes' 
coiiAeit the tradoanan am! the cuslomer into tlie judge and 
l!»e suitor. Another j'roinuieiil eioue of tlie de^ertmn of ihoso 
'•ourts lias been tlie facility of iX'iuoving the caii.sc's, and tho 
geneial inclinatimi outlie pari (tf l''g;d jir.uditioneis to sue 
ill the superior court-’. The pl nnliii’, on piorunng exi’cii- 
tion, can avail hini->elf (d‘ it onl\ within tlie limits of the 
local jurl^dictioll. Hi-: pieei'ss th*‘refm'e is frequently frmt- 
les.s, tbe defi*mknjt removing hiiunelfaud liis goods beyond 
the limits of the coiirl. This vras a very coumion subject of 
complaint. Tlicse c.ourts j>os-.ess an unlimited iiouer of 
imprisonment, wbicii, in some c:is'‘s, it, made the means of 
’ great ojAiirc-isioii. 

Notvvithstandiug their d-'fi'cts, a very general desire 
Avas cxjiresscd on the j\'i,t of the iiiliibilant.s ot those 
boroughs wliere the civil csuirls b:id fdlen into disuse, for 
their reviA'al ; and any Fvsli’Ui, w'hich would liip e tlie eflect 
of distributing justice vv lieri' tin* parlies interested resido, 
would 1)0 rt'gariled ns tou' of the greatcbt boons which the 
lalun* could colder. 

Many of the evils we hove enumerated as preA'ailing in 
the adminisitration of criminal and civ il justice, result from 
tlie colli inuaneo of jurisdiction after the decay of the 
borottgh. Even in tin; moie important boroughs, great in- 
justic^jesiilts from entrusting tho powers of silling as ma- 
gistrates in quarter sessions, and ns judges of civil pro- 
cedure, to persons not having professional knowlodgo and 
experience, 

Gaofrs , — In the state of the borough gaols, we find ad- 
ditional proofs^ofthe evils of continuing the present con- 
stitution of the local tribunals. Instances rarely occur in 
which the borougli gaols admit of any proper classification 
of tlie prisonei B. Tlie pnsvner.s are often wutliout a proper 
supply of air and light : frequently the gaols are mere 
dungeons under the lown-hall. In such receptacles it is 
impossible to put a prisoner to work, or to separate the cri- 
minals and the debtors. 

It was frequently stated tliat the gaol of the borougli 
was in so unfit a iitate for the reception of prisoners, that 
plaintifis were unwilling to consign the defendanls, against 
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they had ^irocured execution, to confinemeni'^^in 
Its walls. At Saltash, it was said that the same feeling 
prevent^ the prosecution of Cfiminals. 

PoUcc.-—T\)k police beloD^tn^ to municipid corpiwations 
is for tlio most part very insuflftcient, and fbr aujiplyinff the 
deficiency resort is had to local acts. The superintendenee 
of the police, and the powers necessary for watching, paving, 
lighting, cleaiitflg, and supplying tho towns with water, in- 
stead of being entrusted to the municipal authorities* are 
for the most part committed by these acts to various inde- 
X>endent bodies, although none of these towns are tot ex- 
ten sive to be embraced by one system of municipal govern-' 
nient ; for instance, every quarter of the town of Bath is 
under the care of a separate bodrd, except one, which is 
totally tin protected. Much confusion results from this di- 
vided authority. The powers of local taxation, and the 
suiwriuteiidenre of matters so closely connected with the 
comfort and well-being of the inhabitants, which tfre now 
cxcrciiicd by these bodies, appear to belong precisely to that 
class of objects for winch corporate authority was originally 
conferred : but great dissatisfaction w'ould prevail among the 
inhabitunts, if thej>o powers were entrusted to the municipal 
corporations us at present constituted. In several towns 
much apathy is now shown hythc inhabitants wdth respect to 
the munici])al benefits conferred by these acta. In South- 
ampton, where the consent of the inhabitants is required to 
bring tliein within the powers of a local act, nearly half of 
tho town has refused the benefit of it. Great jealousy often 
exists between the olliccrs of police acting umhu- the corpo- 
ral ion, arttl those under the commissioners of ihe.se local 
act>*: and the corporate body seldom lakes any active .share 
in (he duties of the hoard, of wliicdi its members form a part. 
At Bristol, a notoriously ine^ibcti^e police cannot be im- 
proved, ehictly in consequence of the jealiusy with wlii<*h 
the corporation is regarded by tluj inhabitants. At Hull, 
in c'on'^etpioTico of the disunion between the govwning body 
and the inhabitants, cincll) arising out of a dispute ab(nit 
the h»lls and duties, only seven persons attended to suppress 
a riot, out of 1000 who bad been sworn m as special con- 
stables, and on aiiotlier siunhir occasion none attended. At 
Co\ entry, seiious riots and disturbances frequently occur, 
and th<i ollieers of police, being usually selected from one I 
politit'al parly, arc ollen active in fomenting them. In some 
iiistaiK'es, the separate and couflie.ting authority of the com- 
missioners is avowedly Used as a cheel; and eounterbalauce 
to the political infhieiiee of tlie corporation. At Leeds, no 
persons arc oleetetl commissioners of p(i]ice who.'-o political 
pviiKiples are not opposed to those of the c»)rporation. 

E/toii uf Luca} Jurisdiction . — The frequent occurrenee^ 
of precincts, in the heart of the corporuti' towns, not suhjeet 
to liie authority of tlicir magistrates, has been niontioiu’d. 
Such ]»lafcs, by protect mg otlcndcrs against the law, still 
present the same ol)>taclcs to an cfloetivc police, which were 
oiic'* fijunil in snncUraries. 

Vrufcriq . — The exemption from tolls or dues payable on 
the oxpoil dion or importation of goud!> in some of the great 
cuinnuu-cial towns constitutes the most valuable privilege 
of the free nierehants, and is at the same time strongly 
complained of by the merclianls who are not freemen. In 
Li\erfK)(d, one luercaiitilc linn paid to the town dues 
more than IdOO/. in one year. Whatever may have been 
Tile origin of the tolls, m many cases they aie now paid 
witluiiil any equivalent eonsideiMlion being rendered by the 
corporations which eiiforcii them. 

By seme corporations a revenue has been occasioimlly 
derived from very iinpropt*r sources. The corporal mn of 
Tiverton had for many years an allowaiico from rfc le- 
ceivers-general of the county of Devon, which ujjlovvance 
was stipulated for by the corjioration,' as a consuleration for 
the exorcise of their inlluenco with one of the capital bur- 
gesses in obtaining the appointment. 

The evils which have resulted from mismanagement of 
the cori>orate property are manifold, and o/ the most ghuing 
kind. Some corporations have been in the habit of letting 
their lands by private contract to members of their own 
body, upon a rent and at fin as wholly disproportionate to 
their value, and frequently for long terms of years. Others 
have alienated in ieo much of their property for inadoiiuatc 
considerations. At Cambridge, practices of thw kind hove 
prevailed to a verv groat extent. In large towns, the most 
striking defects are carelessness and extravagance in the 
adminUtration of the municipal funds, and an exelasive dis- 
tribution of patronage among friends and pattisans. j 


In some towns 'krge %unis have been spent in bribery 
and the other illegal' practices of contested elections. During 
the election of 1826, jdie collation of Leicester expended 
16,U00L to secure the suchewTof a political pititisan, and 
mortgaged some of their property to discharge the liabilities 
incurred. In Barnstaple and "liverpoul the funds of the 
coiporation have been wasted in d^nding from threatened 
disfranchisement a body of fVeemen who had been proved 
guilty of bribery. 

In j^eneral, the corporate funds are but partially applied 
to municip.il purposes, such as the preservation of the peace 
by an efficient police, or in watching or lighting the town, 
&c. ; but tht'y are frequently expended in feasting, and in 
paying tho salaries of im important olficors. In some cases, 
m which the funds are expended on public purposes, an ex- 
pen|e has been incurred much beyond what would benoceS'^ 
sary, in conseqiienceof tluj plan of avoiding publi^ contract, 
ana of proceed ing'^wi'rfiout adequate estimates. These 
abuses often originate in the negligence of the cornorato 
bodies, but more frequently in the opportunity afibraed to 
them of obliging members of their own bofly , or the friends 
and relation^ of such members. 

I'^ew corjmrations admit any positive obligation to expend 
the surplus of their income ior objects of public advantage. 
Such expenditure is regarded as a spontaneous act of pri- 
vate gcneiMsity, lather than a vv(‘ll-con>ab'red application 
of the public revenue ; and tho ciotlit to which the corpo- 
ration, in such a case, genonilly consHlei'rt itself entitled, ia 
not that of judicious administrators, but of liberal bene- 
factor.s. E\rn m these c.ucs, party and sectarian purposes 
often prevail m it^ application. 

From tins enoricoiis but strongly-rooted opinion, that the 
property of tho corporations is held in trust for the benefit 
of the "corporate ho ly only, distinguishing that body from 
the community with which it is locally connected, the tran- 
sition is not difhcnlt to the opinion that mdividvial corpo- 
rator.s may justifiably derive a personal benefit from that 
property. At Cambridge, the practice of turning the corpu- 
ration property to the profit of individuals was avowed and 
defended by a member of the council. 

This principle has been undiaguisedly adopted in few cor- 
porations com))arcd with the number of those m vvlueh it is 
indirectly acted upon. Some sense of impro[iriety, uidi- 
cated by tlie secret*}' with which such traiisiictnms are C(»n- 
ddeted, has accompanied tlie execution of long It'ascs ior 
nominal consideraiions, or the alien itioiis in ice of the cor- 
porate pro|K‘rfy to individual corporators. Advantages of a 
diflerent kind are oireretl m the slnipe of salaries to sinecure, 

* unnecessary, or overpaid officers. 

The. salaries to the coi porate officers, in a great many 
instances are not at all commensurate w'llh their duties. 
The allowance to the cliief officer is often very large, and it 
is well understood that he is to exjicnd it in public onler- 
lainnients. In some places, a coiisulcrable part of the reve- 
nues of the cf'rpo’'ation appears to have been devoted to such 
purposes. An opiiium w'as obviousl' entertained at many 
places, that any degree of expenditure for smdi purposes 
might he justified, if tlie eorporaliou retrained Jt-clf wiihia 
the limits of its permanent income, and did not tax the Ui- 
haoitants to ^upply the means of such expenditure. 

With the custom of conl'erriiig salanca that must bo con- 
sidered exorbitant, even when the officers clmsen are com- 
petent to tho proper discharge of their duties, may he classed 
t!ie practice af bestowing important and high-salaned situ- 
ations upon incompetent persons: both arc among tlie 
many evils arising out of tho system of self-election and 
irresponsible exercise of patronage. 

Couduct of Ibis description would probably hava beaik 
chocKed by the more force of public opinion, if the corporate 
iicrounts had been subjecicd to the scrutiny whicli must 
have resulted from tho publication of them. 

The debts incurred by many corporations, bav© beet 
swelled to their present amount, by most negligent and im*- 
proper management. At Berwick-upon-Tweed, wheva th© 
freemen manage the allairs of the corporation, and possess 
ciunnions of the valub of about 60U0L pSV annum, tbey have 
borreiTwed money expressly for the purpose of dividing it 
amongst themselvesJ 

Many of the close corporations have beooihe mdcbietl to 
the patron of the borough for sums 6f money advanced to 
them for municipal and other purposes. 

Spt^ci^c' Trusts and Patronage, ^ — Various funds and re- 
venues have been entrusted to corporatioife for specific ob*- 
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jeota. Financial abuses of the same nature as those which 
we have already reported, are found in the mana^ment and 
^iplication of these funds. At Lincoln, river-tolls were ex- 
pressly granted for the maintenance of a navigation. The 
navigation has been neglected, to the great injury of the 
city, and the tolls have been converted iiito private property. 

Other specific trusts are connected with charitable in- 
stitutions and the administration of charity funds, which are 
under the control of the corporate authorities. Here^ again 
the (Munmissioners find mismanagement and misappropria- 
tion to a considerable extent. 

The corporation of Exeter is indebted to various charities 
a sum exceeding 17,000/. At Truro, the charity property 
has been let for a fine and a nominal rent. This nominal 
rent has been applied to the charity, and the line has been 
appropriated to the purposes of the corporation. At Qam- 
bridge no accounts have been hnpt; but the misappro- 

f inution of these funds is not denied by the corporation. At 
pswich, malversations have long btion matters of complaint. 
At Winchester, the inanagement has been actually 
taken from the corporation in consequence of notorious mal- 
versation. 

The patronage connected with these trusts, has in nu- 
merous instances been exercised by the corporate authori- 
ties, to gain or reward votes both at the municipal and par- 
liamentary elections. 

At Norwich, (he patronage of the liospitals, which is 
vested in the aldermen, has been avowedly exercised in 
favour of their own party. Promises have been given to 
freemen, to place themon the foundation, in return for their 
voles at oU'ctions, and weekly pensions have hocn allowed 
till these promises could be fulfilled. 

At Leicester, Coventry, and Northampton, the corpora- 
tions have exercised similar patronage for the same corrupt 
purposes At Boston, party distinctions in the distribution 
of a charity-fund were avowed and justified by one of the 
magistrates. At Ipswich, it is notorious that ♦pensioners 
Upon the foundations, which are under the control of the 
corporation, are selected with the same view, and that their 
participation in the charity is the price of tlicir votes at 
municipal elections. Some of the funds entrusted to this 
corporation have disappeared altogether. These instances 
prove that a provision for the poorer classes of the commu- 
nity, in the hands of the corporate authorities, has becopne 
B source of corrupt influenco. 

In some boroughs the corporation nominates the masters 
of the schools, many of which are endowed. At Tewkes- 
hury, whore the master s conduct was complained of, it was 
Baid that no redress tfould be obtained, because he was one 
of the borough justices, by whom the master i.s appointed 
and visited. From various causes, sometimes from the im- 
proper selection of the master, as at Derby, sometimes from 
making the education exclusively classical, the schools have 
become in a great measure useless to the inhabitants, and 
much valuable property given for the purposes of education 
is thus wasted. At Dorby the school was once full of 
Bcholars ; recently it contained only one pupil. At Coventry 
the funds of the school amount to 900/. per annum ; tlie 
two masters divide about 700/. between them, but had only 
one pppil in 18.1.*?, and for one or two years previously. A 
great desire was expressed in many places by the inhabitants 
for the revival of the schools, and that they should aflurd 
the elements of an useful English education. 

The commissioners terminate their Report in the following 
terms : — 

** We have now laid before your Majesty, as concisely a.s 
ossible, an enumeration of the principal defects whicli we 
ave found in the constitution and management of the 
municipal corporations in England and Wales. We humbly 
certify to your Majesty, that the statements contained in 
this Report are am])ly confirmed in detail by the results of 
the inquiries instituted in the several corporations, whicli 
TB^is are embodied in the separate rcport.s to which we 
already referred. Even where these institutions exist 
least imperfect form, and ai^ most rightfully ad- 
ministered, they are inadequate to the^wants of the present 
society. In their actual condition, where not pro- 
ductiif^^f positive evil, they exist, iif the great majority of 
instancy, for no jmrpose of general utility. The perversion 
of municipal institutions to political ends has occasioned the 
sacrifice local interests to parly purposes, which have been 
^*^*^**®^ pursued through the corruption and dcmoralisar 
tion ofWe electoral bodies. 


*'In conclusion, we report to your Majesty that thert^ 
prevails amongst the inhabitants of a great meyority of the 
incorporated towns a (general, and, in our opinion, a just 
dissatisfaction with their municipal institutions ; a distrust 
of the self-elected municipal councils, whose powers are 
subject to no popular control, and whoso acts and proceed* 
ings being secret, are unchecked by the infiuence of public 
opinion ; a distrust of the municipal magistracy, tainting 
with suspicion the local administration of justice, and often 
accompanied with contempt of the persons by whom the law 
is administered ; a discontent under the burdens of local 
taxation, while levonues that ought to be applied for the 
public advantage are diverted from their legitimate use, and 
are sometimes wastefullv%cstowod for the benefit of indivi- 
duals, sometimes squandered for purposes injurious to the 
character and morals of* the people. We therefore feel it 
to be our duty to represent to your Majesty that the existing 
iniiiiicipiil corporations of England arid Wales neither pos* 
scss nor deserve the confidence or respect of your Majesty's 
subjects, and that a thorough reform must be efibeted before 
they can become wlmt we humbly submit to your Majesty 
they outrht to be, useful and ctlicient instruments of loceu 
govern raent.*’ 

CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION, AND 

HISTORY OF PARTIES. 

[Contiinted from last Number.] 

For some months after its entrance into office, the Rocking- 
luim administration was left to arrange its plans without 
anything occurring to give it disturbance or apprehension. 
7'ho King, as fur ns is known, treated all the members of Ins 
new cabinet with civility at least, if not with very marked 
cordiality and confidence. The prorogation of Parliament, 
wliich had taken place on the 19th of April, immediately 
before the late changes, lelieved them in the meantime from 
the. active warfare of party ; and the public mind, altliough 
not perhaps greatly confiding in the permanence of the re- 
cent arrangement, was certainly not indisposed to allow it a 
fair trial. The Ministry, in so far as it was distrusted, was 
so in consequence not so much of any individuals who 
formed pait of it, as of those whom it did not include. Its 
head in particular, the Marquis of Rockingham, was uni- 
vcrsrdly esteemed as a person both of considerable abilities 
and of the most upright intentions; but there undoubtedly 
was a feeling of disappointment that a more distinguished 
name— lliat of Mr. Pitt — did not lend its lustre to the King's 
Government. 

In the end of October, the Ministry sustained an important 
loss in the death of the Duke of Cumberland, who had been 
principally instrumental in bringing them into power, and 
who formed one of their chief supports both with the nation 
and witli the King. The smooth waters in which they had 
hitherto proceeded were also about (he snine time suddenly 
^made rough hy the beginning of a storm which it soon 
required all their skill and exertions to weather, 
j Not deterred by tlie strong dissatisfaction which bad been ; 
excited in North America by the resolutions asserting the 
I expediency of raising a revenue from the colonies by a . 
stamp-duty, which, as already mentioned, liud been passed 
by Parliament in the session of 1 764, Mr. Grenville had, in 
the hist session, proceeded to execute the threat then held | 
out, by bringing in a bill for the actual imposition of the tax. 
That bill having passed the Commons by a large majority, . 
and the Lords uilliout any opposition whatever, received 
the iijpyal assent' on the 22nd of March, 1765. The news, 
whiclr^ reached America in May, immediately set the ^ 
country^ in a blaze from one end of it to the other. It was / 
not, however, till some weeks afterwards that any actual 
disturbances took place. The first accounts that seriously 
alarmed the Ministry, appear to have been received irv 
England about the end of October. But even then they 
seem to have thought that the danger might probably wear 
away if things were merely allowed to take their course.. 
In January following, when vindicating himself and his 
colleagues for not calling Parliament sooner together, Mr. 
Conway said in the House of Commons, * I can assure the 
House, the first accounts were too vague and imperfect to be 
worth the notice of Parliament. It is only of late that they 
have been precise and full.’ The first mention we find him 
making of tt\e subject in his letters to his brother, (the ma- 
nuscript collection noticed in^our lost number,) is under 
date of tlie 14th November, 1765, when he says, * Our 
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Americam are very riotous indeed ; it is a serious business, 

' and for me doubly difficult* unless we find, lenity the 

plan/ ' 

In point of fact, the Ministers were very much at a loss 
what measures they ou^^ht in this emerirency to propose to 
Parliament when it should assepible. They had not only 
to consider what course the two Houses would be likely to 
. sanction, and what the King would give his assent to, but, 
for a time at least, there was also probably considerable 
difference of opinion among themselves, as to tbd moi^ex- 
pedient mode of proceeding. And their deliborations were 
iuriher embarrassed by the known disposition of the ad- 
herents of the late go\ eminent, who were still a formidalde 
body in the House of Commons. * No sooner/ says Mr. 
Burke, in his famous speech on American Taxation, deli- 
vered in 1774, ‘hud the sound of that mighty tempest 
reached us in England, than the whole of the then opposi- 
tion, instead of feeling humbled by the unhappy issue of 
their measures, seemed to be inGnitely elated, and cried 
out, that the Ministry, from envy to the glory of their pre- 
decessors, were prepared to repeal the Stump Act.' In 
these circuniAtances it was not till the very last moment 
that Lord Rockingham and his colleagues t ould make up 
their minds to adviso the repeal. They had not even come 
to any definitive resolution on the subject, when Parliament 
at length re-iisscinbled on the 17th of Deceinl er. But all 
that was then done, was to issue writs for Gllii.g up the nu- 
merous vacancies that had been occasioned by the recent 
appoinlrnents to office ; after which botli houses adjourned 
on the 20th to the 14 ih of January, 17C6. 

In the interim a meeting of the principal mcrnliers of the 
Croverument was held at the house of Lord Rockingham, 
at which it was arranged after full deliberation, that tf;e 
Stamp Act should be repealed, but that a declaratory act 
should 1)0 at the same time passed, asserting tlfe supreme 
; authority of the mother country over the colonies in all 
; cases wdiatsoevcr. 

There is reason to believe that this plan of proceeding, if 
not originally suggested by Miv Burke, was adopted chietty 
tbrougli Ins strenuous advocacy. ' It had also the approval 
of Dr. Franklin, who was then in England, and m commu- 
lucation with the Ministry on the purt of the Colonies. It 
had thus the recommendation of satisfying two at least of 
the various opinions which were entcrtaincHl on the subject 
of American taxation; tor the declaratory art was un- 
doubtedly Mewed in very different lights by Burke and 
FriinUlin. The lornier considered it absolutely necessary 
that the motlier country should possess the right of taxing 
the Colonies in case of necessity. The latter merely siib- 
inilted to the assertion of .such a right, in the belief that it 
5 never would be exercised, and that, lying dormant in the 
: statute book, it would do neither good nor harm. 

Tliere were however two extreme parties, whom, although 
diametrically opposed to each otlier, the projected line of 
policy was calculated to unite for the moment in hostility 
against tlie Goveninient. There were on the one hand 
those who were so strongly opposed to the claim of the 
mother country to what was called the right of tutermil 
taxation in regaid to her colonies, that they would not give 
their consent cither to its exercise, or even to its assertion ; 
and on the other there were those who maiiUiiined, not only 
the right, but the expediency of exercising it. The pi\)- 
posod derdaratory aid otl'ered the desired point of attack to 
the former ; and the repeal act gave a similar advantage to 
the latter. •* 4 

The Ministers, however, having determined upop their 
course, prepared lioldly to face whatever oppoMtw they 
might have to encounter. Some notion of what they them- 
selves thought of their prospects, may be gathered from 
various passages in Mr. , Secretary Con .way's confidential 
communications to his brother, now before us. Lord Hert- 
ford, upon the formation of the present Cihinet, had been 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ^ and in the letters 
which passed between the two brothers, the public affairs of 
that country form a principal topic. Writing from Lon- 
don, under date of tne 7th November, 1765, Mr. Conway 
Bays, * Your opposition of nine is a pretty little opposition. 
1 should be glad to compound witn our opposers for six 
times that number, and on this head have an unpleasant 
article to tell you, which is, that Barte (Colonel Barrd, who 
ibr many years made a considerable figui(e os oxte nf the 
learling orators of the more decided section of the Whig 
party of that day) has refused ; 1 have this day received his 


very civil, but direct e)M>ttse. He is pleased to say he 
knows very little of shi pment Administration but myself, 
and has no knowledge, of ihei of Government^ &c. 

That is the fashionable fangpafie of the great, and almost 
of the little too ; every body is tnihister, eveiy body plans 
and lays systems of government. Happy times, which 
abouiul in so mi^ny great and wise men 1 What 1 observe 
in gcgieral is, tliat every body knows how to govern, but 
those that should. I know you'll think our chairs quite 
desperate, after the chasm the poor Duke (of Cumberland) 
has made, and till‘d capital rerus&L Yet we don't at all 
think so— nor does his Majesty ; but rather ffatter ourselves 
the strength on the whole is good and promising. Ch^ T. 
(the able and versatile Charles Townshend, one of the mIliB 
disthigiiished figures of that lime, but best remembered 
now from the chai;act<\r- dmwn of him by Burke; beheld 
the office of Paymastei- of the Forces in the present Admir 
nistration, having suci'ceded Mr. Fox) is very much diapoeed 
and very sanguine; my Lord Chanrellor declares himself 
roundly umj styongly, and laughs at all despondency. It 
is not foreign from our thoughts, privately to sound Mr, 
P. (Pitt); to do it publicly would hurt the cause in this 
momout; though some time hence it might do us service to 
have it known it was done. Don't be surprised, enire noui^ 
if yon hear that I am out again, I mean out of what I 
in. You know how 1 hate this life, and it raises my spifitB 
much to think I see an hole to creep out at. C. T, (Charlea 
Townsheml), with all his cordiality, fixes conditions to hk 
good will ; Conjidence and the Cabinet were the word a 
little while ago now he wishes to he useful, and the way 
in which he can be so most, is as Leader of the House, I 
closed at once, with the addition, that he should then be 
Secretary of State too — this only to Lojrd R. (Rocking*- 
ham) and the D. of G. (Duke of Grafton, the other Secre- 
tary of State) to whom I think aloud ; hut to day 1 have 
privately heaid. that he has said in a letter that things 
were changed since he refused ; he did it then on his bro- 
ther's account, &c„ which gives me hopes of doing what I 
much wish, laying aside my grandeur and my trouble, and 
the slavery of being tied to a^'desk, and taking his com- 
fortable employment now, till 1 can wiml about again into 
the situation 1 wish, in the army. That's my plan ; it suits 
al) my views and ambition, though it w ill be despised and 
condemned by many:— if I felt that much, its clear 1 
should not choose it. This for that I dislike 

my station all the world may know.' On the 14th No- 
vember he writes in much the same tone : ‘ You say I 
miisl have been in Ireland to know how much business 
you have. I was in Ireland, and to be sui'e nut in an 
idle station (ho had been Irish Secretary in 1755, idietl 
the Marquis ofHartington was Lord Lieutenant), yet, ' 
my bins, it is now in England I learn what business really 
is, and learn to he so sick of it, 1 envy every captain I see/ 
These are interesting revelations. Indolent and unambiti- 
ous, and with his heart in his profession, Conway certainly 
was not a man fashioned to enjoy as many would do tha 
giddy elevation of the place he now occupied. His tastesk 
Feelings, and habits of thought and action, indeed, were all 
such as to make him feel nut of his proper element ^hile a 
member of the Cabinet. The duties and necessities of hit 
situation here, demanding, as they must have always dooe^ 
coolness, reserve, and caution — sonic limes, perhaps, a ftoot 
deal of mancDuvring and compromise — must have been 
felt as a burdensome and irrilating restraint by a peraon of 
his frank, liberal, and generous temperament. We have 
mentioned nh*eady the apprehension he expresses in thia 
very letter lest a couree should be adopted as to American 
affairs whicli might involve him in embarrassment {a 
another, written a few weeks before, telling his broths tho 
gratification witli which he had heard of his encoura^metit 
of the Irish manufactures by some, domestic regedations bt 
had made, he characteristically adds—* I, who retain a'Utik 
spice of my opposition spirit, and think that the satisftu^on 
and advantage of multitudes outweighs a thousand pitivaUi 

inconveniences.’ ^ ^ 

In a subsequent part of his letter of the Uib Nefvember, 
he says—* I have little news of a domestie kSd, I believe 
I told you Batr^ refuses ; that yottll 4islik^ Und yet I ifcdnk 
wo much rather gain than loM ground od the whole, not- 
withstanding even our unhappy loss' (the death ^ 
the Duke of Cumberland^) On the t^7th of December, 
during the adjournment, he writes'—^ As to our affairs here, 
I can tell you nothing newi at least with any certainty 
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Mr, Pitt has declared, in general terms, strongly in favour 
of our measines : yet be keeps at Bath, and at a distance 
every way. Beckford, Cooke, Browse, and other indepen- 
dent men, are stioni-ly with us : if anything goes wronsr, it 
will be by a rottcnnc.'.s within. A certain party kept aloof, 
and, the \Norld says, are certainly forming a bande a part: 
I mean Lord B.'s (Bole’s) friends— the two Townsbends 
pai ttruliiily : and if they have a mind, the American affairs 
will them an uppoitunity to be troublesome. Lord 

Shellminc and Barre seem particularly fixed nowhere. 
J^ord Tcni])lu and Lord Lvttletou will, I think, both oppose. 
The Lord ('Imiicellor and the Yorkes are, in appearance, 
rum. Lord ^laiisfield and Lord Camden doubtful. 
This is a little sketch of our political anatomy. What opi- 
nion docs it give you ? ” ^ 

When P^iament at length rc-ifiiJciYbled, on the 14tli of 
January, 17^0, no amendment was nlo^ed to the Address in 
the Lords; but an interesting debate look place in the 
Commons, in the course of which the leaders of most of (he 
various parts in the LLmsc took up their gtroiKid, and an- 
nounced, at least in so fur, the views they held. Mr. Pitt 
approved of the Address on the ground that it decided 
nothing, and left e^ery member at perfect liberty to take 
5Uch a part concerning America as he might afterwards see 
fit. Turning to Mr. Grenville, near to whom he stood, he 
said that, as to the late Ministry, every capital measure they 
had taken had been entirely wrong. Then looking o\er to 
the bench where Mr.cConway sat willi the J^ords of the 
Treasury, he proceeded — “As to the juesont gentlemen, to 
those at least w hom I have in my eye, I have no objection ; 
I have never been made a sacrifice by any of them. Their 
characters arc fair; and I am alwa}s glad when men of fair 
character engage in his Majesty's service. Some of them 
lia\e done me the honour to ask my jioor opinion before 
they would engage. These will do me the justice to own 1 
advised them to engage ; but, notvvitbstanding, I lo\e to be 
explicit; I cannot give them my confidence; pardon me, 
gentlemen (bow ing to the Ministr>), confidence is a plant 
of slow groSvth in an aged bosom ; youth is the season of 
credulity. By comparing events w'lth each other, reii.^oning 
from effects to causes, raethinks I plainly discover the traces 
of an overruling infiucnco.” He then slated his opinions 
as to American affairs : — “ It is my opinion,” he said, “ tlwt 
this kingdom has no right to levy a tax upon the colonies. 
At the same time I assert the authority of this kingdom 
over the eolonics to be sovereign and supreme in every cir- 
cumstance of government and legislation whatsoever. Taxa- 
>tion is no part of the governing or legislative power. The 
taxes arc a voliinlury gift and grant of the Commons alone. 
In legislation, the three estate.s of the realm are alike con- 
cerned ; hut the concurrence of the I’eers and the Oown to 
a tax is only necessary to close with the form of a law. The 
gift and grant is of the Commons alone.” 

When Mr. Pitt sat dow'n, Mr. Conway rose, and declared 
that his own sentiments were enttrely conformable to those 
of the right honourable gentleman. “Tliat they are s>o 
conformable,” he added, “ is a circumstance that affects me 
with most sensible pleasure, and does me the greatest 
honour.” It is extraordinary that Mr. Conway should ha^e 
axpresscrl himself in such terms as these, wdiile he had in 
bis pocket the resolution about to be proposed, declaring the 
British Parliament to have full power and authority to make 
laws and statutes of sufficient force and validity to hind the 
colonics in all cases whatsoever ; and his conduct w ould be 
altogether unaccountable had we not seen how Mr. Pitt 
himself, w'liile denying the right of England to tax America, 
could still assert the authority of the former in terms quite 
as ample. It is certain, how'cver, that Mr. Pitt's novel and 
singular distinction, if it was acquiesced in by Mr. Conw ay, 
was not adopted by his colleagues in the Cabinet, and was 
not tho principle of the declaratory act which they after- 
wards brought in. 

Before he sat down, T\Ir. Conway took occasion emphati- 
cally to deny the existence of the overruling influence (that, 
namely, 'of I.rfird Bute) at w'hich Mr. Pitt had hinted. “I 
see nothing ^ it,” he said ; “ I feel nothing of it ; I dis- 
claim it formibeir,*. and, as far as rny discernment can 
leach, Jor all tlie rest of his Majesty's Ministers.”' 

The Address was voted without a division, in the terms 
proposed by Ministers. Both Houses then resolved them* 

S s into committees for the examination of papers and 
ns in rajjllpn to the American disturbances; ahd in 
ask thi&jMpe engaged for some weeks, 


The Report of the Committee of the Lords was brought 
up on the 1 Olh of February, and on the same day five reso- 
lutions were moved by Ministers, asserting the full sove- 
reigntv of the mother country, and reprobating the resist- 
ance which had been offered to the Stamp Act. Nothing 
w'as said as to the repeal of that act. In the debate which 
ensued, the Duke of Grafton distinctly declareil his opinion 
to be that the Americans were as liable to be taxed as any 
man in Gr<‘at Bri^in ; and he intimated that it was to put 
down any doubt upon that point that the first of the liro 
resoliition.s was proposed. Lord Shelhuriie h])oko next. 
He gave no direct opinicn bn the right ot Parhament to 
tax America, but was understood rather to admit the right. 
He deprecated, luwvcver, the bringing of constitutional mat- 
ters into debate without necessity, and contended that it 
w'ould he much better to pass merely an act repealing the 
stamp duty, without any dechirutory act. His Lordship 
was at this time looked upon as the head of the party 
to which Colonel Barre belonged. Lord Ljttleton, who 
followed, asserted the right of taxation in the strongest 
terms. His Lordship and Lord Tcunple, since the recon- 
ciliation of the latter with his brother, Mr. GiTUNille, may 
he considered to have completely joined the Tory opposi- 
tion, or party of the late Ministers, l.ord L\ttleton was 
answered by Lord Camden, who upon this occasion made 
his first speech in the House of Lords, and endeavoured 
to maintain. In a long historical deduction, the same doc- 
trine which iiad boeiPproponnded by Mr. Pitt in llio House 
of Commons. Tlie arguments of his J.ordship were leplicd 
to, first, by the Chancellor Northmgton, and iificr Inm by 
Lord Mansfield : and the former of these two noble J.ords, 
though a member of tlie Government, signified intelligibly 
CEougli in the course of his speech that he W'as even op- 
posed to the act of repeal. The resolutions were eNeiitually 
agnvd to. 

Wo will now give another passage from one of Mr. C-on- 
w'ay 's letters, whicli reveals certain movements that wore 
going on in tlie meanliine out of the public view. On the 
i:nh of February he writes “ As to politics, 1 can scarce 
say what it is in ray power to tell you. Our divi‘'ious in the 
two Houses respectively you have heard ; * their conso- 
quenccs are not easily ascertained. His Majesty had told 
Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Grafton tlnvt lie W’os for 
the repeal: but lie on Tuesday told Lord Strange that 
he was so now- that he wished his opinion to be known, 
and his Lordship might declare it. This ran throiigli the 
House of (Jiirnmons and the town, and lias had an odd eftect. 
Our ministerial lives were not thought worth three days^ 
purchase. His Majesty has been pleased to explain hiniscll 
to us, that he always w'as for the reiienl, wlieii (‘oiitrasted 
with enforcing the whole act, hut not um conqiareil with 
modification. We told Ins Majesty tins distineiion was un- 
fortunately not explained to us ; and that in conscijuence 
wc had (as he had iillow'ed Lord Roekingbam particularly 
to do) declared his Majesty to he for the repeal ; and that 
on all accounts we were engaged and obliged to push that 
measure. It was very mortifying to us, and very unhappy, 
that it now appeared to he against his Majesty’s sentiments, 
wliicli put us into an odd predicament, being under a ne- 
cessity of carrying on a great public measure against his 
Majesty’s declared sentiments, and with great numbers of 
his servants acting against us. Himvus not displeased, he 
said, with our freedom — thought w’e acted like honest men — 
had no design ol'p^arting us — always foresaw’ tho difhcultios 
whi(d9 might attend his bnsine‘is-“but that, once over, ho 
things wnnhl ^0 smt)othhf You see that 

this mijht hramdi out into very long details, had 1 time for 
them ; hut this is the substance. 'Tis a whimsical situa- 
tion. and what will be the event I don't know. 1 tfiink the 
Bill of Repeal will probably pass, because our disposition 
for it is too strong in the House of Commons for anything 
now to conquer ; and tho Lords, I think, with submission, 
dare not rebi.st it.” i 

On the following Thursday, at past ten o'clock at night, 
he adds “ 1 am this moment returning fi*om the House ol 
Commons, and shall now close my long latter with telling 
you that I have hoard, from very good authority, that no 
junction between IjOid Bute’s and the Bedford party w 
formed. Ho says lie has been asked, and refused absolutely ; 
and Riat they have been mean enough to apply to him di- 
rectly and in person— to acknowledge their former ein'ors in 
tip to this time we find no divisions recorded in the common 
accounts of the parliamentary proceedings, 
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regard to him— and to ask a combination. How lue 
one more to learn of the oxccssive corruption ^ and pUifhl 
meanness of the fimes I There is at least one aAtthitoge of 
high stations, though ’tis a melancholy one— tlmt of soeing 
the in^i^lo of the cards, and being more acquainted with the 
depravity of our follow -creatures,” 

The letl^er coiic’hnh'S with tho following loose paragraphs: 

1 think ow iniiiisterial stocks much risen to-day; We 
bold our owiTygiound, and our own wayi steadily, without 
caballing, and\witbout looking to the right or left; ahd I 
think, for some .tune at least, we shall he able to hokl up 
our heads. I cm ? about no period beyond the re^al of the 
Stamp Act. 

“ J^ord Ituckingbam wrote down and showed to the King 
tlie words of his AViujesly's declaration to him — that hifi 
Majeaty teas for the repeal^ and that he (Lord Rockingham) 
was at liberty to II is Majesty allowed and approved 

them; but uildcd to ynein with his pencil — that he thought 
the question then m'A; between total enforcement and total 
repeal, I 

“ I was told to-day a gentleman, who said his authority 
was inconteHtabte^ thfc a change of ministry was now set- 
tled, and would lie de^ared to-morrow. It is impossible — if 
anything can be so. J 

“ P.S. — You see bhw delicate this groutid is, and will use 
my intelligence aecoidingly.” 

In the IIouso of \tjoinmons the committee of the whole 
House did not bnn^r their examination of jiapers luid per- 
sons to a close before the *21 st of February. Burke, in going 
over the bislory of tho prwieedings in bis great speech in 
177*1, says — “ 1 thi^ik the inquiry luated in the committee 
for SIX weeks ; and, at its conclusion, (Ins House, by an in- 
dei)ondcnt, noble, Hpirited, and unexpected majority — by* a 
majontv that will redeem all tlie acts over done by majori- 
ties in Parliament-^ in the tcotli of all tho old* mercenary 
Swiss of Slate — in^ despite of all the specAilators and augurs 
uf ])obtical events m defiance of the whole embattled legion 
of veteran peiisiuiW'it, and jiractised inbtrumenta of a court — 
gave a tut.il repeal to the Stamp Act, and (if it had been so 
pernntteil) a lustnjig peace to this whole empire.” 

1'bc Note boro alluded to is that of the committee on the 
21st of February,, in faNOUrof the last of the seven resolu- 
tions which it was resolved to report to the House — that re- 
eommeiiiling that leave should be gi' cn to bring in a bill 
for the repeal of tlie Stamp Act. Tho numbers on the divi- 
sion weie- '27o lor lluf resolution, and lU? against it. No 
accrount ol tho di^uission is preserved m the printed reports 
of the ‘ Parliaintntary Debates;’ hut it was no doulit on this 
oceasum that the scene look jilaco, which is so nobly de- 
scribed in a buhftcqucnt passage of the speech to which we 
hiiNo just reforrod: — “ 1 will do justice — I ought to do it — 
to the Ijonoui'ahlc gentleman wlio led us m this House 
(Mr. CoiiNNUN ). Far from the duplicity wickedly charged 
on him, he acted lus part with alacrity and resolution. We 
ull fell ni'-pired h\ the example ho gave us, down even to 
my»cir, (lie weakest in that phalanx. I declare for one, I 
knew wcdl ciuuigli (it could not be eonccaled fp)m anybody) 
the true s(ato oi‘ things ; hut, in my life, I never came with 
so miudi spuJiS into tliis House. It was a time for a man 
to act in. We had powerful enema . s, but wo had faithful 
and determined fricuJt., and a glorious cause. We iiad a 
great battle to fight, but we had the moans of fighting: not 
as now, when our arms are tied behind us. We did light 
that day, and eunquer. 

“ 1 remember. Sir, with a nicdandiolv* pleasure, situ- 
ation of ti.e lionourahle genllemaii (Mr. C^ouway) wmo made 
the mot am fv)r the lepeal, in that crisis Nvhen tHe whole 
trading interest of this empire, crammed into your lobbies, 
witli aaronihling and anxious expectation, Nvaited, almost to 
a winter's n^turn of lig’.it, their fate from your resolutions. 
■When at length you had determined in their favour, and 
your doors thrown open, show^ed them the figure of their 
deliverer in the well-earned tidumph of ni» important vic- 
tory, from the whole of that gravo multitude there arose an 
iuNoluntaiy burst of gratitude and transport. They jumped 
upon him like children on a long absent father. They clung 
about him as captives about their redeemer. AH England, 
all America, joined in his applause, Nor did ho seem in- 
sensible to the best of all earthly rewards— the love and ad- 
mu*alioa of his fellow-citizens. Hope elevated^ and joy 
brightened his crest 1 stood near hitu, and his faoe, to 
use tho expression of the scripture of the first martyr^ * his 
face was as if it had been the face of an angel/ 1 do not 


know how others feel ; but if I had stood in that situation, 

1 never would have et^hafiged it for all that kings in their 
profusion could bestow. I did hope that that day's danger 
and honour would havo been a bond to hold ns altogetlier 
for ever; but, alas! that, with ckher pleasing visions, is 
long since vanished.” 

Tho report of tho committee was brought up on the 
24th, and the question of receiving it gave rise to a long 
debate, which has not been reported. It appears, how- 
ever, that an amendment which was moved upon the reso- 
lution recommending tlie rcqieal, was rejected by a majority 
of 240 to 1.33. Soon :jft-*r one o'clock on the morning of the 
25th, the House adjourned till the 2Ctb, on which day the 
two bills W'ere brought in areording to order: that for the 
better securing the dependency of the (jolonies by Mr. Fuller, 
and that for the repeal the Stamp Act, immediately after- 
wards, by Mr. Scerffary Conway. Both bills having been 
read once,*weie ordered to be read a second time next motiEi- 
ing. The ])rintod aocounts of thi‘ debates give us no fur- 
ther account of the iimgress of either, merely stating that 
both eventually* passed the House. Mr. C-nnway, however, 
writing to his hrotlicr on the morning of the 27th, says — 
“Our act o^Bcpeat is read the second time to-day, togethar 
with that of if they'll permit us ; but the determined 

opposition hitherto given, and proniised as wo proceed in 
any stage of this hill, makes it impossible to determine the 
progress we shall make.” In a subseciuent letter, dated tha 
5th of March, ho supplies uj with the following particularft: 

“ I don't wonder you arc puiizled xt'ith our politics* they 
never were more a nddlix However, on Tuesday the Repeal 
Bill passed our House by a majority of 250 to 122, though 
under the same disadvantages as to the parties engaged 
I against it. Nothing could more strongly mark this than a 
ridiculous incident which happened that night in the Houste; 
for Mr. B. Gascoigne, for what reasons he perhaps may 
know, read a letter in the House, which he said was writ to 
a person at Liverpool. In it was an account of one of our 
former debates and divisionsi which, it said, was carried by 
a great majority, notwithstanding there were joined in the 
opposition to it all Lord Bute's friends, the Duke of Bed- 
’ ford's, Mr. GvcnviUe'8,and the Tories; and the letter ended 
by saying that Mr. Pitt must soon be at the head of affairs, 
■^^ou may imagine Uie efifect so strange :i circumstance must 
produce— the gross impropriety of reading a private letter — 
tho direct denomination of persons — and the awkwardness 
to tho parties eanoerned. However, the novelty of the thing, 
the curiosity, and tho sati.-^faction of the majority in 
House, and the conscious shame in others, were so prevai- 
lent, that the absurdity of the fact Nvas lost and forgot : the 
more, us Mr. Pitt, with infinite cleverness, seized tho oppor- 
tunity— talked of the hi>tory of the times— the supposed 
conjunction of parties, at Icabt the attempts towards it— and 
the conferences that a bird sung had been held, alluding 
to the well-kuown conversations between the Duke of Bed- 
ford and Grenville, and my Lord Bute, in which he (Pitt) 
said, if^the bird sung true, ilmt nobleman, in refusing to 
enter into any combinations, had done himself honour, and 
showed himself a friend to his King, and to the true intts- 
rest of his country, S:c. I supjxisc you know that Loi*d Bute 
aud his friends have published, that in these coiiferen'ces the 
Duke of Bedford ami George Grenville actually recanted all 
their former abuse and behaviour, and proposed friendekip 
and alliance ; and that his Lordship, with great digitity, 
said, “ It was pleasing to any man to have justice done him, 
and that he had no objection to their friendship which they 
offered ; but lhal, if they meant to go farther, and to pro- 
pose any kind uf political connexion, or any factlctia ea- 
gagement, he was resolved to have no part in it^ You 
may imagine, then, how these explanations embarrassed 
the Grenville and Bedford party. Mr. Grenville showed it 
to the greatest degree— spoke in great angei% and oailid 
upon Mr. Pitt for lurther explanation, but gavo noneh^- 
self ; and Mr. Pitt, who replied in the same strain Of temper 
and humour he had spoke (in) before, only saU be 

saw no reason the gentleman had tO be angry ; th at, 
having told all be had heard of the aid not see 

how any farther explanation was wanting;^ The bill was 
carried up yesterday : tlie JlepeaL by mOi and the Bill of 
Right by our chahman, Mr. Rose FwlleF/ To-morrow tho 
Lords will take the eonsideration ; tho other, I 

think, probably not till Monday, and I have no dimht of its 
being carried there. Fmf tho rest, our affairs arc still critical 
in top ministerial light. 1 think, however, I see daylight 
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for some solid settlement; I wish I could say it was clearer. 
Mr, Pitt is not averse to coming tn, but sees great diffi- 
culties, he SUN s, almost to impracticability." 

The Re|>oal Bill encountered great opposition in the House 
of Lords, but it eventually passed. A long debate, in par- 
ticular, took place on tho lltli of March, after it had been 
read a second lime, on the question that it should be com- 
mitted. On this occasion, besides the Dukes of Newcastle 
and Grafton, and others of the Ministers (among tho rest, 
the Chancellor, who shortly before had seemed adverse to j 
the Tneasure), both Lords Camden and Shelburne supported i 
the hill. On the other band, it was opposed, among others, 
by Viscount Townshend (the brother of Mr. Charles Toun- 
shend). Lord Mansfield, the Duke of Bedford, L()rd Lyttle- 
ton, and Karl Temple. When the House divided, the 
numbers were found to be — contq£i,ts, 103; not contents, 71. j 
The minority recorded on the their hostility to the 

measure in u long protest, which was signed by 33 Peers. 
On the 1 7th, another debate took place on the motion for 
the third reading, in the course of which the Tory Peers 
(the Earl of Bute and Lord Gower) addressed the House j 
against the measure. The motion was liarried by a majority 
of 34. Twenty-eight Noble Lords signed a second protest 
against the decision which the House came to on this occa- 
sion, The bill received the Royal assent on the 2()th. 

All this while, however, tho position of the Ministry was 
becoming every day more difficult and insecure ; and not- 
withstanding the manner in which— supported by public 
Opinion, and some of fwe strongest interests in the country — 
they had so far been enabled to maintain their ground in 
the parliamentary campaign, it was felt both by themselves 
and others that things could not long remain in tHo state in 
which they were. Tho formidable dangers and embarrass- 
ments by which Lord Rockingham and his colleaguc3s were 
surrounded on all sides, have been forcibly sketched by 
Mr. Burke in another passage of lus great speech : — “ The 
Noble Lord who then conducted aflairs, and his worthy col- 
leagues, Nvhilst they trembled at the prospect of smdi dis- 
tresses as you have since brought upon yourselves, were not 
afraid steadily to look in the 1‘iice that glaring and dazzling 
influence at which the eyes of eagles have blenched. lie 
looked in the lacc one of the ablest, and, let me say, not the 
most scrupulous, oppositions, that perhaps ever was in tjiis 
House ; and Nvithstood it, unaided by even one of the usual 
supports of administration. Ho did this Nvlicn he repealed 
the Stamp Act. He looked in the face of a person he liad 
long respected and regarded, and whose aid was then par- 
ticularly wanting: I mean Lord Chatham. He did this 
when he passed the Declaratory Act. ... I confess, when 
I look back to that time, I consider him as placed in one of 
the most trying situations in which, perhaps, any man ever 
stood. Ill the House of Peers there were very few of the 
Ministry, out of tho Noble Lord’s own particular connexion 
(except Lord Egmont, who acted, as far as 1 could dis- 
cern, an honourable and manly part), that did not look to 
some Ollier future arrangoment, Nvhicli warped his polities. 
There were, in both Houses, new and menacing appearances, 
that might very naturally drive any other tliiui a most re- 
solute minister from his measure or from his station. The 
housohold troops openly revolted. The allies of the Ministry 
(thoso, I mean, who supported some of their measures, but 
refused responsibility for any) endeavoured to undermine 
their credit, and to take ground that must be fatal to the 
success of the very cause which they would be thought to 
countenance. The question of the repeal was brought on 
by Ministry, in the committee of this House, in the very 
instant when it Nvas known that more tlian one court nego- 
ciation was carrying on with the heads of the opposition. 
Every thing, upon eveiy side, was full of traps and mines. 
Earth below snook — heaven above menaced— all the ele- 
ments of ministerial safety were dissolved. It was in the 
midit of this chaos of plots and counterplots — it was in the 
midst of^tbis complicated warfare against public opposition 
and pri *ate treacnery, that the firmness of that noble per- 
son was put to the proof. He never stirred from his 
ground— no, not an inch; ho remained fixed and deter- 
mined in principle, in measures, and in conduct ; ho prac- 
tised no mamtgements ; he secured no retreat ; he sought 
no apolog 5 ;^^|' 

In the aigSliiiigm stancos the eyes of the country were 
geAraUj|||H^jto Mr. Pitt ; and a junction with that dis- 
tinguisnllHHu also the desire and hope of some, at 
(easti ministers themselves, and especially of the 


Duke of Grafton and his friend Mr. Conway. Several of 
the passages wu have quoted from the letters of the latter 
show sufficiently hoNv ho felt. From a minute by Mr. 
Nuthall, Solicitor to the Treasury, which has been printed 
in the Rev. F. Thackeray's * History of Lord Chatham ’ 
(vol. ii. p. 76), it appears that so early as the end of February 
on attempt to oi»eii a negociation with Pitt had been made 
by Lord Jtockingham himself. Mr. Nuthall, who was the 
medium of the communication from his Lordship, has re- 
corded Mr. Pitt’s reply in the following tern is:— ** In un.swer 
to the honour of Lord Rockingham's message by Mr. N uthall, 
Mr. Pitt desires to as^re his J^ordship that he should bo 
proud and happy to confer Nvith Lonli Rockingham, the 
Duke of Grafton, and Mr. Conway, opeijly and unreservedly, 
upon tho formation of an adminislratiofi, if respect and duty 
to llie King did not indispensably fo^i^id him without hia 
Majesty's express commands so to do,, sensible that nothing 
but the King's most gracious pleasure that he should lay 
liis feeble thoughts in the royal pnjsunce at his Majesty's 
di.<.posal can acquit him, as a private indiNidual, of the 
highest presumption in obtruding ht'is opinion in a matter of 
this nature. Mr. Pitt cannot enough express the sense ho 
has of the honour Lord Rockinghuno, the Duke of Gruiton, 
and Mr. Conway do him by this mi'll k ot their favourable 
opinion, and inlsts that difficulties * on liis part, from the 
naluro of things insurmountable, wilfc not be construed into 
anv want of regard, inclination, or confidence." 

Mr. Nuthall's minute is dated lljie ‘.i7lh of Febrimiy. 
From the expressions here attributed Ito Mr. Pitt, it bus been 
supposed that in an interview with tha King sonietlnng had 
been said which he thought precludedihiiii from conferring 
with the Marquis of Rockingham, rcsipiecting the iorination 
qf a Ministry, without the express comilmand of his Majesty ; 
but ibis inference seems unnecessary It rather appears 
that Mr* Pitt professed to hold generulli y that it was impro- 
per for a person in his situation — or |>ci^hops for any private 
individual— to enter into such a negociupiioii as that proposed 
without having received tho commandb of the King. Ho 
probably also thought it duo to himself Ito stand alool until 
his advice bhould bo desired by his Maj)ebty. Ilns may be 
inferred from what is stated in the fullrcoNVing passago ot a 
letter of Mr. Conway’s, dated the 2'Jlh oh April. l*or a short 
time pruNious t this, Mr. Conway had\) been absent from 
Parliament in wbnsequcnce of illiie.ss. Hdc soys: “ Wo are 
in a most embarrassed situation licre.^andVi all business cither 
inuNes sluwly, or stands still. While I \va^ s ill, Mr. Pitt took 
a fit of because he was not apphedjtoh, nor tiealed with; 
he came down one day, picked a German''^ quarrel, and tell 
upon the Ministry pretty roughly: since ^Jlhat, he has con- 
tinued much in the same strain, though sttvill m-ofessirig not 
to a^'t iu>*.filL-ly, and speaking wdth pariiculti^’ icgurd ol lii6 
Duke of Grafton and myself. He has no*^- however, dono 
anything directly hostile, except on tho mihti^ afliiir; but 
Lord Shelburne's biotlier voted -gainst Mr. Dowdeswell 
on the tax, last day (Monday ). Barre (for it the former 
day) w’as now absent ; but Becktord, Cooke, &c., voted 
for it. 

1 went with the Duke of Grafton last night to Mr. Pitt, 
as I have been absent all this time, and not yet at tho House, 
to sec if there was a possible means yet of doing anything 
with him, and to express luy opinion and inclinations, and 
my vexation for what had happened during my illness, when 
he thought himself slighted and neglected. He was exceed- 
ingly civil, and I think, loo, as mucli disposed to como in ; 
hut t^en the insuperable bar of his going immfidiately to the 
King tomains ; he makes it a sine qua non ; and his Majesty 
is strtmgly resolved against it. Bo there, I think, it ends. 
The Duke of Grafton, on this, has taken his absolute resolu 
tion to resign ; and it seems doubtfift for the rest whether 
w'e shall or can go on. Lord Bute’s people have still been 
shy, and none of them have given any support ; which if it 
does not alter, it is ridiculous to continue ; it must immedi- 
ately be resolved. 

“ I began this on Tuesday, and had not time to finish. 
It was Wednesday evening 1 went with the Duke of Graf- 
ton to Mr. Pitt, hearing ho was to go out of town immedi- 
ately, and, it appearing so strongly by all I bad heard that 
lie vvas disgusted, thought himself neglected, and that some 
new system had been adopted with regard to him. I was 
resolved to explain to him my own consistency with what 
I had professed— that I knew of no such change— and, 
though I saw very little hopes of success, to make u last 
effort^ and Know from him whether there were yet any moana 
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left by which he might be brought to act with tii. T' vna 
told that this would exasperate him the more ; that If we 
wont without any proposition from the King* he would say 
we only came to sound him* &c. However, 1 thought I 
know my ground better ; I was convinced of his regard for 
the Duke of Grafton^ and of the opinion ho constantly ex- 
pressed of me ; and I found my ideas fully couQrmod. No- 
thing could be more polite tlmn his receptiopi ; nothing, more 
fair and temperate than bis discourse, in a long conversa- 
tion. I am sure ho was pleased with the visit, and took per- 
fectly ill good part all 1 said, though 1 told himi what* 1 be- 
lieve, had never been told him plainly before, — that I was 
sure the King would not at present send for him— -and then 
submitted to him whether, when the end was so great (as 
tlioro appeared little hopes of any solid settlement without 
him) there might not be some little relaxation in the means? 
He took it vastly well ; but said, as he had but very little 
hopes before of coming to any satisfactory agreement, bo 
this, which he looked upon as a fresh indication of the little 
disposition there was at present in his Majesty towards liim, | 
made him the more resoUed to follow his plan of retreat, 
which has his real inclination, seeing little comfort in being 
concerned in public business in so critical and difficult a 
situation, and so constituted as men and things were in this 
country ; and that he should, in a few days, go down to Bath, 
and from thence to lus house in Somcrsetbliire, and should 
probably hereafter lake little or no part in any i<ublic uUuirs, 
even in the House ; where, however, any Very essential ques- 
tions might Htill call him if his health permitted. Much^ 
more passcil,but this was the substance ; and he ended with 
a compliment to me, and with saying ho was sorry for the 
trouble 1 was like to hu\e. and the burden that would pro-, 
bnhly he ujiou me. 1 omitted that he declared he shoulcL 
never act an hostile part b> this Administration, or to any set 
of men, while they pursued those measures which Im had de- 
clared himself a fneiid to : and that he should be always 
ready, whenetcr his Majesty’s sentiments should change, to 
obey an) rumiiiands he might have for him.” 

About a fortnight after this letter was written, the Duke 
of Cli niton resigned, as we find it hero stated that he in- 
tendi il to do. His Grace, according to the account given 
by Lord Chesterfield in a letter to his son, dated the 13th 
•1 line, dcelaicd in the House of Lords “ that he had no ob- 
jection to the persons or to the means of the present Mmis- 
tcis; but that bethought they wanted btmnglh and effi- 
ciency to cairy on proper measures with success j and that 
he kiiew but one man (uieaning Mr. Pitt) who could gi\e 
them that strength and solidity ; that under this person he 
should bo willing to serve in any capacity, not only as a ge- 
neral ollieer, but us a pioneer, and would take up a spade 
and a mattock.” Tlic seals of Socrctiiry of State w ere olfered 
first to Lord Egmont and then to Loid Hardwickc, and re-v 
fused by both. Lord Hurdwicke, however, consented to 
give his countenance and aid to the Ministry hy accepting a 
scat in the Cabinet without an office. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, w ho, l.ord Chesterfield sa) 8, begged the office, was 
eventually iippoihted the Duke of Grafton’s successor. 
Meanwhile a place in lh4 Cabinet bad also been offered to 
Lord L}ttleton and declined ; Lord North had refused the 
appointment of Chancellor of the Exchequer and also that 
of Vice Treasurer for Ireland ; the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade had been in vain pressed ujwn Lord Shelburne; 
his Lordship declined also the appointment of Ambassador 
to Paris, and both that and the embassy .to Madrid w'ere 
deedined by Lord Townshend. * # 

Even the support which the Ministers received ^ the 
House of Commons was now become of the most precarious 
description. In the same letter, from which our last extract 
was ttthch, Mr. Conway writes; “ Yesterday was expected 
ns a grand day of trial in the House. The American regu- 
lations w ore to be resolved ; it was thought and said confi- 
dently that Mr. Pitt would second a motiem Mr. BeSekford 
was to make for putting the whole off for this year ; tind 
many thought we should ‘.be run bard, if not beat, on the 
question. Dovvdoswell, who had be^n quite ditcouraged by 
having had of late no support but from the Treasury bench, 
•came and proposed adjourning for a week, till things were 
settled. 1 absolutely refused end reject^ this, as paost 
miserable mark of weakness. I went aowtt House, 

the first time 1 had been there, and 

another turn. The motion was made i but Pitt, ifkttead of 
supporting, opposed it. and proposed goim on upeto Monday 
'to hear some more evidence which was uemodf ittd this was 


so reasonable it was fdMiUy aeecpted, and wc had little 
debate and no divisions , , 

Soon after this, the M^iaters were beaten in the Lords 
on a measure, the carrying of which they were understood 
to have much at heart. This Was a hill to declare the 
illegality of general warrants. The subject w as first brought 
before the House of Commons on the 22nd of April, when 
a resolution condemnatory of general warrants was carried 
by a majority of 1 73 to 7 1 . A bill fbunded upon this reso- 
lution was atterwards brought in, and Was read a third time 
and passed on the 14lh of May; but having been carried 
to the Upper Houi^e, it was there thrown out. 

The last notice of the difllculties of the Ministry, which 
we find in Mr. Conway’s letters, is under the date of the 8th 
of M%. “ I am son^," he writes, “ to say our affairs here 
are not yet settled ; Leather hope soon to let you know they • 
are.” From this time there is a break in the series of the 
letters for more than three years. 

It is said that the King s displeasure had been strongly 
excited againet tlve Ministers by an alleged want of alacnty 
on their part in making application to Parliament for a 
piovision for his ^unger brothers, the Dukes of York and 
Gloucester, and Prince Henry Frederick. A royal mes- 
sage was at last brought down to the Cc'mmons upon this 
subject on the 3rd of June, in w hich his Majesty stated that 
he had intended to have recommended the making of such 
provision, but that he should now, in consequence of the 
advanced season of the year, defer filing .so till the next 
session. On the (ith of the same month Parliament was 
prorogued. 

The Ministry was now like a top which approaches the 
end of its spinning. Instead of being allowed, however, 
to drop quietly down, its course was destined to he some- 
what rudely stopped. Immediately after the prorogation, 
the subject of the settlement of a permanent form of govern- 
ment for Canada came before the Cabinet. This occasion 
was seized by the Chancellor Northington to strike a blow 
which it is understood he had been for some time meditating. 
The Ministers having met at his house, his lordship not 
only objected to the course which they proposed to adopt*m 
regard to the matter before them, but complained that he 
had been for some time treated with neglect in various in- 
stances. The meeting broke up without any resolution 
having been come to ; and the Chancellor then intimated 
that he should take no farther part in the dibcussion* 
Two more consultations, however, took place at the Duke 
of Richmond's bouse at Whitehall upon the same subject, 
and at the last of these it was underblood that everything 
had been satisfactorily arranged ; but on the following day 
the Lord Chancellor W'ent to the King, and having informed 
his Majesty that it was impossible for the Ministers to retain 
their situations, declared that he should not attend any 
more Cabinet meetings, and that ho must therefore decline 
any longer to hold the Great Seal. He at the same time 
advised that Mr. Pitt should be sent for. 

The consequence was, that hi.s lordship was soon after 
commanded to wait upon that gentleman, and to invite him ^ 
to form an administration upon his own conditions. On the ; 
12th of July Mr. Pitt had a short audience of the King at t 
Richmond, when his Majesty stated that he had no tennA 1 
to prapose, but should place himself entirely in his hai|df»; 
Writing to his son on the preceding day, Lord Chesterfield 
says, ** Here are great bustles at Court, and a great chaiige 
of persons is certainly very near. You will ask me, 
haps, w ho is to be out and who is to be in ? To which 1 * 
answer, I do not know. My conjecture is, that, be the new 
settleraent what it wiTl, Mr. Pitt will be at the head ft.** 
The writer then intimates that in that case he presumea 
Mr. Pitt must have relaxed somewhat in the matter of Lord 
Bute ; and he adds, “ when that shall come to he known^ 
ns known it certainly w ill soon he, he may bid adieu to his 
popularity.’’ 

On the evening of the day on which he had been with the 
King, Mr. Pitt had inter\icws both with Lord Noil^ington 
and with Mr. Conu ay, in which the principal airangementa 
for the new administration were agreed upon.. In the 
meantime it appears that Mr. Pitt had advUjri that his 
Majesty should send for Lord Tcmplp, with whom, not- 
withstanding their recent diffetmice of politics, he continued 
to maintain his old habits of intercourse and friendship. 
His proposal was that Lord Temple should he placed at the 
head of the Treasu^, and that nis appointment should be 
communicated to hiia by the King himself. On the I3tix 
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tbe Chancellor, by hia Majesty’s commands, sent for Lord 
Temple from his scat at Stowe ; and on the 15th his lord- 
ship came to Richmond, and had an interview with the 
Kinjr, who informed liim of what had taken place, and 
saitl that ho expected his Lordship would assist Mr. Pitt in 
making' the new arrangements. 

On the following day, in consequence of a note from Mr. 
Pitt, Lord Temple came to the house of that gentleman at 
North End, Hampstead. When his Lordship wa'* now in- 
formed that the entire formation of the Ministry hud been 
committed to Mr. Pitt, ho at once declined to tako anyplace 
in the new cabinet, and persisted in his refusal notwith- 
jBtanding uU that Mr. Pitt could urge. They si'parated in 
anger, and were not reconciled Tor some years. Lord Temple 
professed that his wish was to form an administration' which 
should comprehend men of jilK^;'>iidics ; the] Whigs, the 
party header! by his brother Mr. (jlrenville, and even the 
Tories, one of the most distiiiguislied of wdtose loaders (Lord 
Gow'er) he proposed to make Secretary of State. He said 
that if he had been first sent for hy Lite Kmg, he should 
have insisted upon Mr. l*itt being associated in the com- 
mission to arrange the new Ministry upon equal terms with 
himself, and he di'clared that he thought himself ill-lreatcd 
hy Mr. Ihtt not having ar'.ted in a similar manner. On the 
following day lie went to the King, and informed his Ma- 
jesty that Mr. Pitt’s terms w-ere such as ho could not accede 
to consistently with his honour; and on tlie same evening 
he told Lord Northmgton that tlic farce was at an end, and 
the mask off; — his Lordship, he said, need not have sent 
for him from the country, for there was no real wisli or in- 
tention to have him in the administration. 

Mr. Pitt now proceeded to complete his arrangements 
alone. The task wliich he had undertaken was not accom- 
plished till he had endured several additional sev(u*e mortifi- 
cations. Lord Rockingham considered himself so ill used 
in the whole transaction, that when the new Premier re- 
quested an interview with liiin, he refused to see him. 
Having lost also the support upon which he had counted 
from Lord Grenville, he was obliged, in many respects, to 
change his original plan, and to look around for absi.stanco 
to other quarters. His cabinet was thus fated to assume 
not a little of the composite character which Loid Temple 
had wished to impart to it; but many of his ajiplicivtions 
were met by rejections, in some instances not unaccom- 
panied with something of offensive expression, which was 
provoked by the ungracious haughtiness of the manner in 
which they were made. He now off’i*rod the seals of Secre- 
tary of State to Lord Gower, but they were indignantly re- 
fused by that nobleman. Lord Scarborough and Mr. 
Dowdeswcll also declined taking office, on the ground of 
the rude manner, as they conceived, in which they were 
applied to. 

The new cabinet, however, was at length constructed, and 
the several appointments announced in the Gazette of the 
f2d of August. Air. Pitt, created Earl of Chatham, look to 
himself the Duke of Nenvcastle's office of Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord Camden was made Chancellor, in room of the Earl of 
Northington, who was transferred to the Presidency of the 
Council. The Earl of Shelburne was appointed one of the 
Secretaries, of State, Mr. Conway continuing in office as the 
other. The place of First Lord of the Treasury was be- 
stowed upon the Duke of Grafton ; and the Honouralilo 
Charles Townshend became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it being also arranged that he should henceforward be tlve 
ministerial leader in the House of Commons. Sir Charles 
Saunders succeeded Lord Egmoiit at the head of the Admi- 
ralty ; and tlie Earl of Hillsborough, Lord Dartmouth, as 
First Lord of Trade. Several changes wore also made in 
the subordinate places of the Treasury and Admiralty 
Boards. Viscount Barrington was continued as Sccrctary- 
at-Wnr ; and Lord North and Mr. George Cooke were asso- 
ciated in the ollico of Paymaster-General, formerly held by 
Mr. Charles Townshend. In the Household the Duke of 
Portluml was succeeded as Tyird Chamberlain by the Earl 
of Hertford ; Lord Edgecumbo as Treasurer, by Mr. John 
Shelley ; and Lord Scarborough as Cofferer, by Mr. Huns 
Stanley. The Solicitor-General, Mr. William ne Grey, be- 
came Attorney-General in the room of the Honourable 
Charier Yorke; and the appointment of Solicitor-General 
wa^^^n to Mr. Edward Willos. The Marquis of Granby 
at the head of the army. 

jjB M l fe taken by a large portion of tbe publio of these 
amH xntiy be gathered from a letter of Lord Ches- 


terfield’s. “ The curtain,” says his Lordship, writing on the 
1st of August, “ was at last drawn up, the day before yes- 
terday, and discovered tho new actors, together with some 
of the old ones. I do not name them to you, because to- 
morrow's ‘Gazette’ will do it full as well as 1 could. Mr. 
Pitt, who had a blariche giv«u him, named every ono 
of them ; hut what would you think ho named himself for ? 
Lord Privy Seal, and (what will astonisli you, as it docs 
every mortal here) Karl of Cliatham. The joke here is 
that he has had a jail upstairs, and has done himself so 
much hurt that he will never he able to stand upon his legs 
again. Everybody is ]iiizzled how to account for this step ; | 
though it would not be the first tune that great aliilitios j 
liave been duped by low cunning. But he it what it will | 
ho is now certainly only Earl of Chatham, and no longer 
Mr. Pitt in any respect wdiatevcr. Such «*iii event, 1 be- 
lieve, was never read nor heard of. To witlidraw in the 
fulness of his power, and in the utmost gratification of his 
ambition, from the Hou-,e of Commons (which procuretl 
him his power, and which could alone ensure it to him), and 
to go into that hospital of iiiciirahle.s, the House of Lords, 
is a measure so unaecoiiritahle, that nothing ljut proof posi- 
tive could have made rne to helicnc it, but true it is. Lord 
Sliclburnc is your Secretary of State ; Charles Townshend 
bus now the sole management of tin; IIoum! of Commoii.s ; 
but how long ho will he content to he only Lord Chatham's 
vice-gerciit there, is a question winch 1 will not pretimd to 
decide. There ,'s<iuie %ery had sinn ior l^ord Cluilliani ni 
his new dignity, vvhieh is, that all Ins encunes, without ex- 
emption, rejoice at it; and all his IriemU aie stupilied and 
dumb-fouu(lcd. If I misiake not mueh, be will, in tlio 
course of a year, (‘iijoy pin’feet oliuni rum dti;nii{il 

On the l-Jth of the same moiiih, we find Ins Lordshiji ex- 
pressing himself again in the same strain: — “ It is certain 
that Mr. Pitt has hy, Ins dignity of Eail, lost the giealest 
part of his popularity, especially in the city ; and 1 helievu 
the opposition will be very strong, and perhaps prevail next 
se.ssion in the House of Commons ; there being now nobody 
there who can have the authority and ascendant over them 
that Pill had." 

Thus was broken u]) the Alinistry of the Murijuis of 
Rorkmgham, after it had lasted just one year and twenty 
days. A well known suuimar) of their servit'es, slioitly 
after drawn up by Mr. Burke, and publislied under (he 
title of ‘ A Short Account of a Short Adnniustralion,' lluis 
concluded; — “The removal of that admniistrntion from 
power is not to them premature, siiiee they wore ni oHico 
long enough to accomplish many plans of public utility, 
and by their perseverance and resolution rendered ihe way 
smooth and easy to llieir successors ; having Icdl ihoir King 
and their country m a inueh belter fiitiialion than they 
found them. By the leraper tliey manifest, they seem to 
have no other wish than that their successors may do tho 
public as real and as faithful seiMco as they have done." 
Mr. Burke left town for Ireland immediatoly ivfier ihe dis- 
missal of Ins friends, and remained there till the iiict liiig of 
Parliuiiiont, with the object, as he has himself stated, “to 
put himself out of the negociationfe wdiich were then carry- 
ing on very c igcrly, and tlirough main channels, with the 
Earl of (ffuitham." It is underslood that he was otFered 
tlie place of a lord of trade by tho new admiinstratioii, and 
that Lord Rockingham advised him to accept the appoint- 
ment. 


Report of the committee on MEDicAt 

REFORM. 

Among the Parliamentary papeu's which have lately been 
delivered is the Report of the Committee iippomtodto inquire 
into, and consider of the laws, regulations, and usages re- 
garding the education and practice of the various branches 
of the medical profession in the United Kingdom. This is 
a paper of great interest, not merely to tho mediiiul prac- 
titioner, but to tho public at large. No new arrangements 
have boon recommended by the committee ; the extent of 
the evidence necessary to the completion of the imiufry 
having obliged them to continue tho examination of (viU 
nesses until the latest jicriod of the last Session, and “ priCr 
vehted them trom giving to the evidence that consideration 
which la essential to their drawing any such deliberate con- 
eluaion therefrom^ os they wouia feel justified in reporting 
to the House." They therefore have confined themselves 
to reporting the evideuoe only» and recommend that the 
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committee may be re-appointed in the present Sesndlri to 
the purpose of oonsidering such evidence, end i^rting 
their opinion tliereupon to the House. The Report before 
ns consists of two volumes or parts, of which the first con- 
tains the evidence relating to the Royal College of Physi- 
cians; the seeoncl, that relating to the Royui College of 
Surgeons. 

I. The Royal College of Physicians is composed of Fellows, 
Licentiates, and olticers chosen from the Fellows. 

Those officers are — one president, seven elects, (eight 
elects) ; four censors ; one registrar ; one treasurer ; lour 
curators of the Museum, besides tlu^pn-sident and the four 
censors who are curators by virtue of their offices. 

The numbers of the several descriptions of members at 
present, are — 

Fellows 0 .113, of whom GO renido in, or within seven 

miles of Loudon. 

Candidates , . fi , , 2 ditto. 

Inceptor Candidates • 7 ,, 3 ditto. 

Licentiates . . 274 142 ditto.] 

400 207 

During a ]>onod of 63 yeai*s, from 1771 to 1833. inclusive, 
168 felWs have been admiUed, and four (tdiulidutes ha\e 
been rejected ; and during a period of 11 years, from IB‘23 
to 1833,’ inclusive, 126 licentiates have been admitted, and 
seven candidal cs rejected. 

The licentiates are subjected to ns strict a exa- 

mination as the fellows ; but the invidious distinction still 
exists, which has so often prodticcd much unpleasant feeling 
between the two bodies. At present only those physicians 
who have graduated at Oxford and Cambridge are admitted 
as fellows. By one of the bye-laws, however, the president is 
allowed to recommend annually one licentiate of ten 5 cars 
standing, A bye-law hUewise e.xists, permitting a fellow to 
propo.se a licentiate of seven years’ sbinding, and more than 
36 years of age, for examination by the college, in order to 
become a fellow, hut this latter pruilege appears never to 
have been acted upon ; the attempts that have been made 
to render it available have always been evaded. In the 
case of Ur. Stranger, who, nearly 40 years ago, took legal 
prcwediiigs against the College of Physicians, Mr. Law, 
(alti’rwards Lord Ellcnborough,) counsel for the plaintiff, 
made the following ob6er\ation: — There has been no 
person admitted ; there have been many trials, hut nobody 1 
has over got through that wicket, nor ever will;’’ and his 
prophecy appears to have been accomplished, for up to the 
present time this wicket has never been opened. 

How far this exclusive spirit ha.s acteil favourably, and 
bow far the graduates of Oxford and Cuinbriilge arc better 
fitted for higher honours than the graduates of other uni- 
vei*sities, a few extracts from the cMdcuce given will best 
show. The reason ior confining the choice of the electors 
to the graduates of the two English Universities is thus 
stated by Sir Henry Halford. 

* * There is a certain preference of those members 
in the mind of the fellows of the College; for they are 
people who have undergone a moral and intellectual trial in 
tlio universities from whence they came, to which they are 
not giihjoct at the foreign universities.” — p. 5, “I know 
those places well, and 1 know there is an opportunity of 
undergoing moral discipline, of which the great body who 
come for a licence have no proofs to give, that they have 
undergone u. * * * 1 believe that the jiliysic which they 
may acejuire at Oxford and Cambridge is rfndcrvalued by 
those who reproach the universities for not being schools of 
phjsic; but that is of very little importance, if they have 
their preliminary education. They will go and find physic 
wherever it is to be found afterwards.” — pp. C}, 10. 

The medical education of Oxford is measured by duration, 
not by degree ; seven academical years are required to bo 
passed before the student, after first entering, can take his 
master of arts degree. After an interval of another year, 
be may obtain his degree of bachelor of medicine, and in 
thro© }ear8 from that time, Oie doctorate*’ is acquired ; it 
therefore takos eleven complete academical years to become 
M.D. But according to the- practice for many years past, 
tlie student is not obliged to attend upon any’ medical lec- 
tures in Oxford ; he can attain only the ionaur thexe, *md 
must seek the instruction elsewhere. Whether ho has Obtain- 
ed the competent knowledge to fit him to become a phyiucian 
is not mode a subject of inquiry ; the examination is merely 
nominal, and be obtains nis doctorate because the eleven 


years are elapsed. No deflibi thd generality of men who 
enter a profession in nididah eminence only 

through the exercise of tatoit and studyt will in this interval 
qualify themselves as much as possible for the station 
which they wish to occupy ; Ibut surely it should be ascer- 
tained that they have good claims to the distinction, before 
it is bestow’ccL In the examination, before the Committee, 
of Dr. Kidd, regius iirofessor of physic in the university 
of Oxfbid, the following questions and answers occur. 
** Though no attendance upon medical lectures at Oxford 
was required, yet were certificates required in proof of those 
branches of medical study having been pursued in some 
other school? No: the word of the individual given to the 
professor, and the knowledge of his habits derivablo from 
the prslessor’s extensixe acquaintance, were considered suf- 
fi.eient. * ♦ ♦ In case I have relied upon the 

word of the person, having also collateral testimony from 
other persons, that he liad been employed in studying bia 
profession. * * ’*' Has that (medical exercises, &c.,) been 
considered as % m^»re form, or is it intended to he a fair trial 
of the medirnl knowledge of the ])arty ? For the last half 
century it has been a niece form. The Syllogisms am 
merely put pro forma f Quite so. How many acts and 
opponencies must be kept for the doctorate ? None; the 
candidate must previously read six lectiones in the publia 
schools. Are those lectures matter of form ? Yes. Are 
they all read in one day ? In two days I tlimk. Is it 
usual to compose any lectio really for the occasion ; or does 
any scrap of paper or book read at the time serx'e the pur- 
pose? That entirely depends upon the individual: for 
nobody is present but himhclf and the bedel. Does tho 
bedel generally provule the lectio? I am sure 1 do not 
know how that is.”— pp. 309, 311. 

“ Before the degree of doctor of medicine is given by th«» 
university, meams are taken wliirh enable p^soiis aetiug 
on behalf of the university to satisfy them»elves that the 
person has competent medical knowledge? Yes. That is 
not done by examination ? No ; not by public examina- 
tion. Is it done by the professor examining the candidate 
in the various branches of medicine ? 1 apprehend that if 
the professor had any reason to doubt the proficiency of the 
individual he would do so. On one occasion I had some 
reasqp to doubt, and I made use of my power. In what 
May did you make use of your power? By actual examin- 
ation. In what way did you examine the applicant ? — 
Upon the pouit in which I had rea^siin to suppose he wa& 
deficient. What was that? In his knowledge of Greek 
and Latin. He was a stranger. He came from anotlier 
univer.sity in fact. Was that the only case in which ycai 
examined an individual for his degree? It was the only 
instance in whudi I thougl^t it necessary to examine an 
individual for his degree.” — p. 318. 

The evidence ‘of Dr. Billing, who graduated in Trinity 
College, Dublin, in the first instance, and subsequently 
at Oxfoitl, tends to the same point. “ I took some oaths 
of allegiance, and so forth, and then the Vice-Cliancel- 
lor of the uuher&ity went through a short form by which 
I was declared an Oxford doctor of medicine. Has the 
regulation which requires the graduates of Dublin to go to 
Oxford or Cambridge before they can obtain admission to 
the College of Physicians any other effect than that of sub- 
jecting the party to expense and inconvenience? Certainly 
not: it is of no use whatever.’* — p. 117. It appears that 
Dr. Billing wished, in the first instance, to be admitted ad 
eundem- for a degree, of medicine at Cambridge, but hia 
application was refused because he had taken a degree iu 
arts previously to taking his degree in medicine at Dublin* 
“ 1 had, as they call it, gone out in art’s, that is to^aay,. 
taken the degree of bachelor of arts in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It would have been a matter of great convenience 
to me to have gono to Cambridge ; and from having fi’ienda 
there 1 preferred that to Oxford, and applied there first. 
Who was it that gave you this reason ? Dr. Havtknd llie 
regius professor. Did he state that it was inconsistent 
with the statutes of the university, or What reason did he 
give ? That it was inconsistent with the statutes, or con- 
trary to the usage of the university, to admitiine a bachelor 
of medicine, because the university would not permit any 
of their own members, who had taken the degree of bachelor 
of arts, subsequently to become bachelor of medicine. It 
did not at all turn upon the reasonableness of the applica- 
tion? No, it was a mere technical objection. 1 had taken 
a degree too inuob> and, according to the information 1 re- 
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eoived, a person \9bo (^oos out in arts at Cambridge is obliged 
to pass u nmcli longer time to obtain a degree of doctor of 
medicine than if he bad not gone out in arts; his having 
acquired additional knowledge compels him to wait a longer 
time before he can obtain it (the degree). In fact, a person 
who has tiiken no degree in arts may become doctor of 
medicine in his ninth year from matriculation, whereas he 
who has taken a degree in arts cannot become doctor of 
medicine until in his fourteenth year.” — p. Ifil, All this 
is abundantlv unreasonable, certainly, but in the main point 
under consideration, viz., the •examination as to medical 
proficiency, it appears that Cambridge at present leaves 
Oxford very far behind, and that it is there no longer a 
more ceremony. From the evidence of Dr. Elliotson, who 
went to graduate at Cambridge after he had already been 
odmilted us a licentiate of tha-f ’olleae of Physicians in 
London, and from the evidence of Dr. Bunow.s, who gra- 
duated at ('ambridge in 1820, we find that since Dr. Havi- 
land has been appointed regius professor of physic to that 
■universit), “the tiling has improved exceedingly, and that 
there is a most respectable examination ; such questions as 
it wmuld he a rreilit to any man to answer.” 

To he enabled, however, to pass with credit through an 
examination under the impro\ed system lately adopted at 
Cambridge, it is requisite to seek ])ractical knowledge else- 
where. As a school for medicine it is immeasurably iiircnor 
to those of London, the students of which are altogether 
excluded from admittance even among the licentiates of 
the College, unless ihcy have also passed two years of study 
at Edinburgh, Dublin, or some foreign univerail). 

The licentiates naturally feel it to he a grievance that, 
being ciiually well educated, they cuiiiiot attain to the same 
honours as the fellows ; especially as their exclusion is con-" 
sidered by many to be "totally inconsistent with thcoharter 
of the CollPge, and no ground can be perceived for its adop- 
tion on any principle that would be considered professionally 
equitable,” The only argument brought I’orward in favour 
of this distinction is the siqieriority of the preliminary edu- 
cation at the two universities. 

This preliminary education, however, on which so much 
Stress IS laid, is reluctantly admitted by its advocates to be 
Jio very high qualillcalioii. " I acknowledge,” says Dr. 
Paris, “that n person may pas.s through exam i nations and 
obtain a degree with a very moderate quantity of know- 
ledge.” — p ISO. As to the moral discipline, it is oh.served 
in another part of the evidence, “Knowledge, 1 think, is 
equally valuable, whether it is acquired in one place or 
another; and I do not see any'ground for its being coiisi- 
dored that morality and good conduct are confined to Oxford 
and Cambridge. It is not generally supposed that those 
are the best soils for the culture of such qualities.” — p. 238. 

The meduail examinations which a candidate must un- 
dergo before being acl milted a fellow, are exactly the same 
as those which a licentiate is obliged to pass through, with 
this only (hll'erence, that tho first is required to have a 
knowledge of Greek as well as of Latin ; in which latter 
language the examination is ahva) s conducted. Dr. Elliotson 
was asked,—" After taking your degree at Cambridge, and 
then applying to ho admitted into the order of Candidates of 
tho College of Physicians, were you required to undergo 
onother examination? Just the same as if I had never been 
to the College before. The only difference was that on the 
first examinations they put Celsiis and Sydenham before me 
to construe ; in the exarniiialioiis for the candidateship, they 
put Hippocrates and Aretuous. How long did your first 
examination for the hcentiateslnp last? The examination j 
usually lusts about twenty minutes, 1 think ; bometimes 
longer. * * It is not a very extensive or prolbuiid examma* j 
tion. There is no great examination ; nothing worth 

the name in chemistry or botany.”— p. 105. 

“ Do you consider 'those examinations a suflicient test of 
medical fitness? A very imperfect test. * * The examma- | 
lion was very limited or partial ; the time was so short that 
only a few subjects could be touched upon. There is much 
^f chance in such examinations.” [Dr. Arnott. p, 154.] 

“ The examination by the College of Physicians was no 
“tost at all ; the three examinations did not last abovelwenty- 
«igUt minutes altogether.” [Dr. Johnson, p. 23G.] 

‘‘ Do you think it possible for a person ignorant of the 
subject on winch ho is examined to pass an examination 
before the College of Physicians ? I think a man may pass 
an examination at the College of Physicians who is a good 
classical scholar, but knows nothing of chemistry, nothing I 


of medical jurisprudence, nothing of surgery, little or nothing 
of anatomy, nothing of tlie diseases of women in chiklbein 
and nothing of the maouor of delivering them. 1 think 
a man with all those items of knowledge wanting might 
pass tho examination for licentiate, and therefore for follow* 
as the medical examinations for both are allowed to be 
idonlical. What opinion have yon of the fitness of con- 
ducting the examination at the College of Physicians in 
Latin ? 1 think it exceedingly injurious, for it narix^ws the 
field of knowledge both of the qucbtiuner and the examined^ 
That is supposing that the exdmiiier could nut speak Latin 
correctly ? 1 say that^t narrows the ground of the examiaa* 
tion, because I know of no man either in or out of the 
College of Physicians who speaks Latin ns well os ho does 
English. If tho party examined were a iliicMit speaker of 
classical Latin, do not you think tliathe would thciice derive 
assibtanco in concealing his comparative ighoraiice of the 
medical subject on which he was examined ? No doubt ho 
would ; and a man ignorant of Latin would derive a similar 
cloak to conceal his ignorance, because he would get credit 
for knowing his subject and for being able to answer if he 
might only dare to speak English.” [Sir David Barry, 
p. 1G6.] 

“ May not an examination in Latin of the candidates for 
a degree or license have the etfect of conc;ealing from the 
examiner the real state of the knowledge of tho person 
examined ? I think the practice exceedingly objectionable, 
for several reasons’ ; one of them is implied in tho quofetion. 
Then there arc persons who, judging aright of the import- 
ance of that study, have not chosen to waste their time upon 
it, hut have been labouring to acquire positnc knowledge 
of medical mutters ; and the consequence in some casc.4 has 
been, tliat in the examination before tlie College, their slight 
literary doliricncy has been allowed to bring disgiace upon 
them, Und the great amount of their medical altauiments 
has not availed them. A person speaking, for instance, 
very pure Latinity, but having a very moderate knowledge 
of the medical subject on which he was examined, might 
perhaps pass with greater ec lat than a person having less 
classical knowledge of the language, hut a much greater 
knowledge of the branches of medical science? 1 think he 
might: J am afraid that that comparatively unimpoitant 
qiittlilication would vvtiigh in many cases, and be mure im- 
portant in the result of the examination than the profes- 
sional knowledge of tho individual.” [Dr. Arnott, p. IGU.] 
II. The Royal College of Surgeons requiies that the can. 
didates for a diploma must he at least twenty-two years of 
ago ; must have been engaged five years in tho acquisition 
of professional know ledge ; have studied anatomy by at- 
tendance on lecluie.s and demonstrations, und by dissections, 
during two anatomical seasons, extending from October to 
April inclusive, comprising at least 140 lectures on anatomy’^, 
occupying not less than one hour each, given on separate 
days; and 100 demonstrations of the like duration, given in 
a similar manner, exclusive of dissections, of which distinct 
certificates are required. They must likewise have attended 
two courses of lectures on surgery, each course comprising 
not less than sixty lectures ; and lectures on the practice of 
physic, on chemistry, and on midwifery, during six months; 
-tiiul on botany and materia medica during three months. 
They must also have attended during twelve months tho 
surgical practice of a recognised hospital in London, Dublin, 
Edinburgli, Glasgow, or Aberdeen ; or for six months in 
any one of such hospitals, und twelve months in any pro- 
j^'ily-constitutcd provincial hospital, acknowlerlged by the 
council as compeLent for the purposes of instruction. The 
council consists of twenty-one members. The number of 
the members of the College is at present 8536 ; of these 
there appear to be resident in 

London, and within three miles thereof 1 20G 
Bath . . • , , 70 

Birmingham • • • • 74 

Brislol . • • . . 101 

Cheltenham « « • *23 

Leeds . • • • . 44 

Livernool . # , , • 98 ^ 

Manchester • • « • 103 

Sheffield . • . • .21 

In the other cities and larger market-towns in 
England , • . . 117 a 

The smaller market-towns, and the other parts 
of England « • • . 269C 

Ireland • • » » ^ 605 
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Scotland . . . . 2^ , 

Wales 220 

The East IndieSi and the service of the East 
India Company . . . 432 

West Indies ana the other colonies, and in 
other parts abroad • • • 333 

In the army • • , • 340 

In the navy , , . "^.183 

Without any known place of residence . COl 
The number of members residing in London and prac- 
tising surgery only, may be estimated at 100; and those 
residing in the country and practising surgery only, may 
be estimated at about the same number. These members 
only are eligible to be elected to the council ; those who 
practice pharmacy or midwifery are not admitted, on the 
ground that the general practitioner cannot give up his time 
and attention so exclusively to surgery, as is required to 
gain pre -eminence in that branch of his profession. This 
reason is, however, by no means satisfactory to the whole of 
the profession. “ Considering that by far the greater number 
of tlio members are general practitioners, is it a reasonable 
bye-law which excludes them wholly from any participation 
in the government of their own college, and limits the go- 
vernment to those exclusively who confine, or are reported 
to confine tlieir pmctico to surgery ? No ; I do not consider 
it reasonable. Has it given rise to any dissatisfaction? 
Great dissatisfaction. Ought the practice of pharmacy to 
he a ground of exclusion ? 1 think it exceedingly cruel 

and improper. There are some of the most cmincut men 
that this country has produced, who at one time or another 
had some dealings in pharmacy. * * * Ought the practice 
of midwifery to be a ground of exclusion ? — Far less so." — 
[J. Wardrop, Esq. p. 171. Purl ii ] 

The number of candidates for the diploma of the College 
examined during eleven years, from 1823 to 1833, both ui- 
elusive, was 43(»5 approved, and 31 C rejected. It appears 
from the cvidoriee of Mr. John Scott and others, that the ex- 
aminations are now mucli more strict and extensive than they 
were a few years ago: the proportion however of rejected 
candidates is less in the latter years. In 182.3 the rejections 
were 1 in 10, and in 1833, 1 in 14. But although great 
improvements have been made in the education of medical 
student.! of the present day, it is considered that there is 
still much more to be done. The variou.s opinions on this 
subject, of the most eminent members of the profession are 
contained in these volumes, but it is a matter of no small 
difticnlty, amid such a mass of valuable evidence, to select 
that which possesses the greatest interest. ^Vo subjoin 
some of Dr. A molts remarks on the subject, 

“ What is the course of education which you think per- 
sons intending to practise medicine or surgery should un- 
dergo? — 1 lliink they should receive a complete general 
education, as well ns what is more strictly technical; for 
the living human individual being made up of parts and 
functions, which are mechanical^ or chemical, or vital, or 
mental, and the causes of disease, as well as all the reme- 
dies. belonging to the same four classes, which constitute 
the whole of human science, it is essential that the medical 
student should obtain considerable acquaintance with all of 
them, and therefore as preliminary studies should apply to 
Jst. phyffics, or natural philosophy; 2nd. clvsniLstry ; 3rd. 
physiology, or the jihiloscqihy of lift;, as deduced from e\- 
aminatiiin of the animal and vegetable kingdoms; and 4tli. 
])sychology, or the philosophy of mind ; these four depart- 
ments, 1 think, are' essential as preliminary Judies. The 
time for the ncqliisition of those four departfnents, if well 
taught, and in the degrees in which it would ho necessary 
for a medical man to acquire them, would not be very great. 
A portion of the time now wasted on the ill-ordered study 
of the Greek and Latin classics would suffice for this pur- 
pose Would you require a knowledge of the 

learned languages?— To a certain extent. It was a saying 
of Milton, that in one year, by a better mode of study, the 
voung men of this country might learn more of Greek and 
Latin, than they did in seven years by the mode of study 
that prevailed in his day. I believe 4his, and tliat the 
system has not been at all improved since Milton's day, at 
least in the public schools and uni\^rsite8. . . . The 
day was, when in Europe no good book existed ^n me- 
dical or other science, which was not written in Greek or 
l^tin. At that time, therefore, those langbiges Were ike 
keys to all knowledge ; now, however, we have much Icietter 
books upon every scientific subject, with the single excep- 


tion, perhaps, of Euclid's georoatty, in modern languages ; 
and a man who should pimf9} ^ study science in a Greek 
or Latin author, would be wasting his time; he could be 
preferring to learn, first from % person who would give him 
only half information, and who held many false opinions, 
on somelbing which it was of great importance to him to know 
truly ; he would have great difficulty afterwards in rectifying 
his first erroneous impressions. I believe therefore that me- 
dical science particularly should be studied in the modern 
languages, and that it can be merely a satisfaction to men 
of leisure, while studying the history of the science, to know 
what was thought upon various subjects in former times.” 

The practice of requiring a five years’ apprenticeship to 
an apothecary is strongly reprobated by sevt'ial of the wit- 
nesses: this period is generally from sixteen to twenty- on© 
years of age, the very best years of a man s educational life; 
he cannot conseqnently,Jtir:»e acquired a proper preliramary 
education. “ And then tlicy crowd all the studies necessary 
for a physician, a surgeon, an accoucheur, and an apothe- 
cary, into two years, and have only one e.xamination on th© 
whole of these.’i , 

Mr. Guthrio furnishes the following amusing evidence oa 
the subject : — 

. . . “ A student of my own came to me two years a^o,- 
and said, ‘I have settled myself in tlie niy.* I said, ‘1 
hope )ou will succeed.* ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ 1 have nothing to 
do at present, hut 1 hone I soon .shall ; hut 1 want an ap- 
prentice.’ Ho I said, ‘ What do you want with an apprentice 
if you have got nothing to do yourself?^* Hut 1 nuiy have,’ 
he replied, * and then 1 slioiild want somebotly to answer 
the door, and reeeivc*mGssage8 that may be sent to me, and 
if 1 have anything to do, to make up medicines ; and in 
.fact to answer any purposes which may be desired of him.' 
•Now this is the case in the country ; and as it is imperatiyo 
upon u gentleman to have somebody in his house, he is ^ 
willing to take a boy upon the most moderate terms. There 
are always in every village, persons in such a situation of 
life, that they can afford to pay a moderate fee w ith a son, 
although they are not competent to give him that prelimi- 
nary education which would qualify him to lake a proper 
and rcspectahlo place in his profession. A surgeon, there- 
fore, takes the boy for a small fee, w ho does all sorts of 
work, but learns comparatively very little. At the end of 
his apprenticeship, or at the end of five years, he cttines up 
to Londom or goes to Edinburgh, for those two vear'« of 
study which are required of him by the C olloge. He thon 
returns, being now made? a qualified practitioner. But this 
is not the sole misfortune. The original gentleman having 
got a little more practice, takes a second and a third, and 
great is the manufacture in this way of young doctors, who 
are for tlie most part, m regard to their preliminary educa- 
tion, unqualified people." 

It w’tts OUT intention to notice some of the suggestions 
contained in the evidence as to how the cducatiiui of medical 
students might be improved, and the obM'ixations made by 
various gentlemen who were examined by the committee 
as to the most efficient manner of a.scc'rlaining the degree 
of knowledge of those sludeiits before they aie permitted 
to practise ; but we have already exceeded our Imiits, and 
can only find space for one or two short extracts on Iho 
question of remunerating apothecaries. 

“Do you approve of the practice of paving apolhccarieff 
fiy the amount of their hills for medicine'^?" — “No, 1 set 
my face very much against that ; I had rather they were- 

{ laid for their trouble, for every apothecary who enters a. 
lOuse, enters itwilli that mark upon his fortdiead. You 
are to take as much medicine ns I can get ^ on to take, and 
that ]>rocured by me at as cheap a rate as I can procure it. 

It is a had system only to he paid according to the 
lion of physic they can get a person to take." — [Sir 
HaH’ord, p. 19.] 

“ Does the charge for medicine lead to a complex sclent 
of proscription ?- I think it leads to the patients being 
obliged to take drugs that are either unnecessary or im- 
proper, and it is not unfreqiient, I believe, for the apothe- 
cary by that means to be paid more for his visit than the 
very highest physician. For, at the visit he makes on one 
day, he sijys to his patient, ‘ I shall send you draughts and 
pills till this day week or fortnight.' He continues to do 
so. By the lime he arrives at next visit, the pills and 
draughts have amounted to stmh a sum as would come to 
more than ohe or two fees of a physician." — [Sir David 
Barry, p. 173.] 
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'*^The general ppKstitioner it?) in most cnsto, under, the ne- 
tseisity of charging for medksmes in order to remunerate 
himself; and it is said by some malicious people, that he 
makes his patients swallow three times as muA medicine 
as they ought to do, and as they otherwise would do, in 
order that he may be reasonably and properly remunerated. 
Some people it is true throw it away ; but still they pay for 
it; and some very good people swallow it, thinking they 
are doing that which is right. Now, 1 do not mean to say 
that tins IS true ; but 1 will tell the committee a fact, so far 
as regards 1115 self. I have been called in with a general 
practitioner to see a palieni, and it has happened that he 
says to me, ‘ Sir, are you going to order that person a pill? ' 
‘ Yes, Sir, I hate physic mysedf, and I never take any, and 
I am going to give him the least possible quantity.' ‘ Yes. 
Sir,’ sa}s he, ‘ that is all very well for }ou, hut it is iwtvery 
well for me. This gentleman '^ery parsmiomous per- 
son, and he will give me but twopence for the pill, and 111 
addition to having me hOre now, he will probsdily have me 
here again in the morning, to kaiuvv the efiect of it.' 
‘Well,' I say, ‘ what is to bo done?’ , H/i says, ‘at all 
events put it into a bottle.' Well, I cannot refuse smdi a 
request, so 1 generally accede to the apothecary in atleiul- 
ance giving the medicine in such manner us he pleases, 
provided ho gives only the proper dose. He may gi\e it 
in two draughts instead of one. Now, this is not making a 
person swallow any greater quantity of medicine, hut it is 
an inconvenience, and therefore I am very desirous that 
that w^a) of remunerating the general practitioner bhould 
be done away with."— [Mr. Gutlirie, p. 2!J.] 


PARLIA]\TENTARY ABSTRACTS. 

i 

[We h.i\e been obliged to thsplaec ti coiisMicrablo cjuaulity of 
matter coming nuder this head alicv it was in type, and 10 icstive 
it till our next Nunilier, in consciiucncc of the space uccvipied by 
our abstract of the Corporation llepoit, wliich, fioin the impor»ancc 
of the subject, and the mteiesl geueially ielt lespcctiug it, it was 
thought desirable to mala* as compute as possible.] 


TRADE, STATISTICS, &c. | 

Lon<h)n — 7’lie t<»tal number of persons charged at i he 'Police ' 
Stutions during the year were, consisting of 4T,r>8t) males. 

an(l22,5'!^3 teniales ; being a diiuinution in tiie iiumbt'r of peis>ins 
charged of jjttOO less than during the year 18;]3, and 13/274 less 
than during the year 1832, which charge.s were disposed of as lol- 
lows : — 

C/ommitted for trial by the magistrates • 3 ,408 

Summarily conviited or held to bail by ditto ‘2(),302 

Bischaigcd by ditto .... 34,4!>!> 

Kilncntimi it? !hr U/iilrff Staffs. — There .ire 59 colleges in tlie 
United S'.iles, of wliieh 12 are in the iSlew Kngbiud States, I 1 m 
the Middle States, 1 'i m the Soulheiii Stales, :iiul 1‘) in the West- 
ern States and Territories : ‘22 theologiiiil lustitut'ons ; IH medical 
schools ; 4 law «-rhoolN ; the number oi lustnicUM's is 400, and the 
iiunibei of students 07b(). 

ICihtrtitwn in Pans . — The following is the number of institutions 
for 1831, Ijegiiuiing with the lowest class, and closing witli the 
colleges attaclied to the Universit\ of P.iris; — 

Asylums, 19 ; number of chihlivn received, S'lOO. # 

Schools for children maintained by the city of Paris, 49 ; num- 
ber maintained by the hospitals, 71 ; total, 120; number of pupils, 
25,035. 

Adult schools maintained by the city of Paris, 19 ; and by the 
hospitals, 7 ; total, 20; 'number of jmpils, 18US. 

Independently of these establishments, the authoiities have 
founded 29 schools of industry, iii winch 159.') girls, between tlie 
ages of twelve and fifteen, are taught to work at the needle. 

The colleges are 7 in number, attended l»y 4932 pupils, of whom 
1673 are boarded and lodged in the colleges, and 30.'»9 aie day 
scholars. The wliole number of these estahhshments i.s 172, and 
that of the individuals atlending tliem 36,9b0. 

The budget of the minister of puldic instruction for the year 
ending 4831), includes the same items of expenditure, as those for 
1835, which amounted to 12,291,029 fiaiics, or about 491.00.5/. 
There is aa addition to the budget for the former year of 28.{)00/. 
(700,000 ft.), which are applicable to the purposes of national edu- 
cation. Ill all other respects the budgets for the two years are 
jirecisely sundav. It appears by a report to the king, which is at- 
taclred to the present budget, that the minister is desirous of a 
grant of ( 150,000 fr.) towaids the establishment of district 

colicgajlJj the Icgislatuie declined to vote this sum tin til they 


have first decided upon the systepi to bs pursued with regard to 
the class of secondary in<itructioa. 

Untvfruiy of Parts — The presewt number of studeiita rcgiiitered 
in the faculty of medicine is 4500, and in that of jurisprudence 
upwards of 5000, The polytechnic school has 302 pupils, 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. 

April 13 , — List of Bills tvhich Itavr received the Royal Assent, 

Mutiny Bill. Carmarthen Road Improvement 

Marine Mutiny Bill. Bill. 

Biitish Territories India In- University Life Assurance So- 
demnify Bill, ''' ciety Bill. 

Ledbury linprovemeut Bill. Schwabe’s Naturalir.aUon Bill* 

Belfast Road Improvement Bill. 


LIST OF BILLS BROUGHT IN. 

Housk of Commons. 

March. 27. — Bankrupt estates (Scotland') hill — “ for regulating 
the sequestrations of the estates of hiinkrupts in that part of 
Great Biituin culled Scotland.” — /T. Rac. 

— Poor relief (Ireland) bill — to outhorise the relief of the poor 
in Ireland in certiiin cases.'* — .S5r R. Musyrat'r, 

— Roman (aithohc iiiainiiges bill — to lepeal ho miirh of an act 
of the iiineteeutli jeur ol K mg George ibe Second, as makes 
void all iiuiiriftges celehiated by any Popish priest between Pro- 
testant and Papist.”— Mr. J.ijtirk, 

— ('.nielty’ to ununals hill — “to eoiiNididnie ;ind omend the seve- 
ral laws relating to the cmtlaiid iiiqiroper lieatnient (tf amiiVals, 
and the iTusehiefs arising Iroiii tlie driving t4' cattle, and to make 
othei piovisions in regard thereto.” — Mr Pease. 

30. Publit cairiages ( Metii)j»olis) bill — “ for the better regulation 
ofcalniolels anti other h.ieknoy carriages, and of omnibuses, and 
other st ige caniages tor shoit distances used in and near tlio 
iiieriopolis, and of the drivers and attendants thereof.” — Alder* 
via?? \S\iod. 

— Dissentt'is* marriages lull — “concerning the man uigcs of per- 
sons not being members of the bnifed Chiiieh of Kngbind and 
li eland, and oiqceting to be mariied according to the nti* therc- 
of.” — Sir liidici t Peel, 

,31. i^Ianne mntiiij hill — “for the regulation of his Mejestv ‘s royal 
iiiariue forces wliile on '.bore,’’ and inutmv bill “ lor ]>ouislung 
niutinv and desert ion, and for the better payment of tlie army 
and Ibeir quarleis.” — Mr. llcrnew 

April b. — VV’ooddutns bill — “to provide for tlie better collection 
ol the d.ilies on wood, the ]'roduce ot places m Europe,” 

LIST OF COMMITTEES. 

Iloisi: OF CoMMl'N-S, 

27,-' (hniimitiei' “to luquiie into the condition, manage- 
ment, and atfairs of the British Museum.” 


NLMBKR .AND PROGRI^S OF PRIVATE BILLS. 
JSiindicr of petitions presented foi jirivatc lulls 171 

Loido' bids 

177 


Bills read a hist time • • , 


151 

„ second lime . 


80 

„ third lime . . . 


. 15 

Bill wjthdiuwn 

, 

1 

Bills ifciuved lo) al assent • . 


. 5 

Of tliese petitions for hills, Iheiv aie 

for 


Ilo.ads • ' , , 


41 

R.idwa^s. Rc, , • , 


. 22 

C liiuIh > • ■ ■ 


5 

Bridgfs, Ujirbours, &c. « • 


. 21 

Wahu works . . , , 

, 

10 

Gas-hght .... 


. 4 

Markets ... * 

• 

8 

liiclosure and drainage , , • 


. 10 

Navig.ilion , • . 

• 

2 

Naturali^atlo^ • • « . 


. 5 

Divojcc • • . • 

• 

1 

Companies and Associations, viz. — ■ 


. 11 


Argus Life Assurance 
University Life Assurance 
Bogs (Ireland) Improvement 
Waste Lunds (Irtflund) 

Donhiii Preservative Flax and Hemp 
Dundee, Edinburgh, Exeter, Metro]ioli8, and Now 
River Water Companies. (The Metropolitan bill U 
withdrawn) 

Noiih American Association. 

Tlw remamder are for various purjmreR of general improvement, 
such as btiilding, paving, poor’s rate, local regulation, &c. 
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PU»UC PETITIONS. " ,'i 

j Stiven ReporiH have been issued sinoe our last puhlicatibiii Ihe 
latest of winch is numbered the eleventli, and is dated the 7th 
of Airtil, 183:).] 

f*ar/iamenfary» 

Fetltlonl. Ko.of 

No. of 8»g»- 

Ballot, in favour • • . 5 3^882 

Keffibtrution of votcr<» bill, apainst . . I ^ 1 

Bu^iuL^ham borough, agaiubt abuse of the 

franchise .... I 63 

Dublin city election • . .3 19,201 

EccU'ttiasticaL * 

Church of Scotland, in support . , 201 47^022 

Against any ndditioual giant of money to the 

CMiurch ot Scoilund , , .16 7,784 

Estal*lishe(i Church of Knglund and Ireland, in 

support . . . * . 1 7,002 

Church Kstahlisliment. Ireland, against appro- 

priaimg property to other than ecclesiahtical " 

purposes . . . .3 120 

Ecclesuistical Cotirls Bill, against transferring 
the whole ol the testamentary biisinehs to 
London, &c. &c. . . . 140 8,876 


Lord’s D.iy, ior butter observance 

7 

602 

Lord’b Day lull, against . • • 

8 

291 

O.ithM, for relief • • • 

1 

a 

'J'ltliL's, for abolition , • . 

'i'ltboh, Irol ind, for a) olitioii . . 

2 

601 

9 

10,201 

Piotvbtant Disbuntcrs, ioi luliuf . 

4 

8j2 

Oi/oMirr. 

Officor.s of tliL* East India Company'n si-rvice 

1 

O’) 

Lowor C'anuda, ioi puitectum anil lelitf 

o 

9,933 

Ta,rcs, 

roujity Ralos, for relief 

13 

• 239 

R( cqaiiCity of Duties Acts , . . 

3 

162 

Lu'imi'hO'k, for repeal of additional duty 

87 

G,2M) 

Window Tax .... 

G 

914 

]\[i.sce//aneous. 

Agncnltuial distress, for relief • 

31 

•' 13,698 

Ri'tail beer sellois, lor relief 

1 

JO 

Doicliester UnioiiistH, lor commutation of pu- 
lusbineut .... 

3 

r>99 

I’aclonos Keguiatiou Act, foi amendment of tr.e 
cl.uise ndalive to ihildien 

31 

15,472 

li and-lo III! eav< rs. f u rL'lief . . 

4') 

3'i,246 

Iinpiisooni lit ior Debt bill, against 
InijiMsonnuMit loi Debt (Scotland) bill ag.iinst 

7 

718 

8 

2,r>63 

liiquisoinm 111 I'm Di Id bill, m t.ivoiir 

o 

I Ij 

Ini)'iisouiiuiil lor Debl bid, toi extending it to 
Irel.ind .... 

1 

258 

ImpiisonnuMil bu* Debt (SLOtbind) bill, for ex- 
ten Img Its piovision.s 

1 

6,492 

Poor-Laws Am iidnieiit Act, for repeal 

.3 

678 

Aladh'iiises, foi regubiliun 

2 

o 

WiMglits and Ale.isures Act. for amemlniciit 

10 

812 

Other iVJi.scellaneoiLs petJlious 

47 

.3,062 


Ni:\V ME31BKRS. 

Sir .Tobii Elley, Uni , for Windsoi, in the room of Sir .lolm Ed- 
mond lie lieauvon'; iiiiseatui h} the decision of a si-lect cotii- 
inittLH* 

Ileniy Gaily Knight, ]. >(j , for the northern division of Notting- 


hamshire, in the room of £onl^Ltiittley» eaUed up to the House of 
l.ords by the death of Itii fotbtr> th« IjJarl of Scmborough. 

Daniel Callaghan and Hovhert Bnktwm, Esquires, for tlie city o£ 
Cork, in the room of Jose^ Leycester, Esq., mud Lieut. -Colonel 
James Charles ChattertoD, unseated by the decision of a select 
committee. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For Drogheda, in the room of Andrew Carew 0‘Dwycr, Esq., 
whOfie election has been determined to be void, on account of on 
informality. 

For the northern division of Essex, in the room of the Right lion. 
Alexander Baring, now Lord Ashburton, called up to the Ilouse 
of Lords. 

For the soulhern division of Devon, in the room of Lord John 
Rus^ll, Secretary of State. 

Cambridge Btiroiigh — RujldJlun. T. Spring Rice, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

Northumberland, noi them division — Lord Viscount ITowick, Se- 
cretary at War. 

Nottingham borough — Sir J. C. Ilobhouse, bait., Eu'sident of tho 
Board of Control. • 

Manchester — Right Hon. C. P. Thompson, Vice-Pu siihiit of the 
Board of Trade. 

Kdinhiirgh- Sir John Campbell, Attornej^-Gi'iicral. 

Penryn and Falmouth — R. AI. Rolfe, Esq , Solicitor-General. 

Kirkcudbright — liight Hon. U. C. Feiguson, Judge-Advocate Ge- 
neral. 

Totness — Right Hon. Lord Seymour,^ Commissioner of the Trea- 
Miry. 

Newport. Isle of ^^'^gllt — W. H. Old, Esq ^Commissioner of the 
Tieasury. 

Klgni Burghs — A. L IT.i) , Esq , Cltuk of the Ordnance. 

Stilling Burghs — Loid D.ilimniy, Lord of the Admiralty. 

.Lcitli — J. A AIiuTay, Ksq., Lord Advocate for Scotland. 

•Dundee — Right Hon Sir Henry Farnell, hurt., Treasurer of the 
Navy and Paymaster of the Forces. 

(’asludl — Louis ’Periin, Esq, Attorney-Genorel for Tridand. 

Dnugiirvou — Mich. O'Loughlin, Ewq , Solicitor-General for Ireland. 

Clackmannan aud Kinross — Admiial Adam, Lord of tlu* Ad- 
miralty. 

InvernesKhlrc — Right Hon. Charles Grant, .Secretary of State. 

Vork.shire, wc'.st riding — Lord V iscount Morjuth. 

Taunton — Henry L.ihouchcre, £s(j , Vicc-lVesident of Privy 
Council for Trade, and Masler of tlie Mint. 

Haddington Burghs — Robert Stewart, Esq , Commis-^Ioner of the 
Treasury. 

Benvick-upon-Tweed — Sir Rufaiie Shaw Donkin, Siirveyoi -Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance. 

Sandwich, &c. — Sir Tliomas Troubridge, Commissioner of tUo 
Admiralty. 


Bankniplcy Ann/i/sn fron IMarth 24 to /Ipiil 24. 

Auctioneer, 1; hakei, 1; blind-maker, 1; blacksmith, 1; 
blowers, 2; bookhellois, 3; builder,!; cattle salesman, 2; che- 
imstb, 2 ; clolh-nianuiuoturer, 1 ; coinmi''sion-agoiit,l ; corn-factor, 
1; cottoii-spinner, 1; driqiers, 4; diogjist^, 2; farmer, 1; fish- 
monger, 1 ; fl.ix-dresser, 1 ; glavs-ineudiant. I : granary -keeper, 
Ij gioeeiH, 4; hatter, 1; hoise dealeis, ‘2; innkeepora, 2; iron- 
iiiongers, 3 ; laceriuin, 1 ; leather-seller,! ; lu'eri -stable keeper, 1; 
lodging-house keepers, 2; mercer, 1; merchants, 11; nioney- 
scuveiiers, 2; nursery -nuin,*! ; plumber, 1; piiper-lianujer, 1; 
piibliouii, 1 ; ribbon-mamifacluier, 1 ; scrivener, I ; b’law-hat ma., 
iinlacturer, 1; tailors, 3; teasel-dealer, 1; tva-deaUr, 1; tin- 
plate woiker, 1 ; tobacconist, 1 ; vietu.illiTS, r> ; wheelwright, 1 j 
wine-meicbants, 3; upbolNturer, 1 j total, 8i; total iioiri the com- 
mencement of the }eai\ 3G5. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR APRIL, 1835. 


GREAT BRITAIN. >« 

The period over which our pre.sent review extends has 
again been an eventful one in our domestic politics. - 
Oil Monday the 23d of in the Ilouse of Lords, 

Lord Brougliam presented a petition numerov.sly signed 
by inhabitants of tVie City of London, in favour ol the 
aMition of the stamp duty on newspapers ; and in doing 
so, took occasion to address their Loruships, at considev- 
ahle length, in support of the views of the p^itioners. 
No observations upon the subject, however, .Were made by 
any of the ministers. , 


In the Commons, this evening, an altercation arose on 
a petition from the agent to the petitioners against the 
return of Mr. Bridgman for Ennis, praying to be allowed 
to amend the desciijition of one of the sureties, who had 
been rejected in consecpience of the number of his resi- 
dence having been incorrectly stated. Th^ mlsstaie^ient 
appearing clearly to have been merely a clerical error, it 
was at last agreed to grant the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Roebuck then calkd the attention of the Hcaise to 
a letter which had been written by Sir Robert Peel to Mr. 
Hume, calling upon that gentleman ibr an exx^Janation of 
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some expressions he had used in a late debate ; and 
moved that the said letter was a breach of privilege ; but 
Hfter a few remarks from Sir Robert Peel and other mem- 
bers, the motion was withdrawn. 

The report of the Committee of the whole House on 
Irish tithes was afterwards brought up, and the Bill em- 
bodying the resolutions which had been agreed to, was 
' read a first time. The bill, as now introduced, did not 
contain the enactments respecting the million loan which 
it had been originally proposed should form part of it* 
but Sir Robert Peel intimated that he would move their 
insertion when the measure had advanced to a subse- 
quent s^tage. In the course of a conversation which arose 
upon this subject, much heat was excited by a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Barron, in which he denounced what he 
described as the inconsistency and abandonment of prin- 
ciple that had been exhibited bv, Sir , Robert Peel ami his 
colleagues, and charged them with being actuated merely 
by a base desire ot office. For these expressions the 
honourable Member was directed by the Speaker to aiiolo- 
gize to the Hou^^e, which he did. 

Mr. Finn then brought forward his motion for the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to inquire into the nature, 
extent, and tendency of Orange lodges ; which was agreed 
to without a division. It gave rise, however, to a debate 
of some length, the most remarkable passage in which was 
precipitate and unjustifiable attack on Mr. 
Ward bv Lord Mahon ; for which his lordship was even- 
tually glad to plead in excuse the momentary excitement 
under winch he had spoken. 

It was this night stated by Sir Roljeii Peel, in answer 
to a question, that Viscount Canterbury, v\'ho had been 
nominated commissioner to Canada, had given up the ap- 
pointment in consequence of ilie illness of a member of • 
his family. 

On Tuesday the 24th, in the House of Lords, on the 
motion of the Duke of Richmond, a select committee was 
appointed to consider the subject of prison discipline in 
the gaols of England and Wales. 

In the Commons, Sir Edward Codrington complained of 
an alleged misrepresentation of something he had said in 
House by * The Morning Post on which Lord .Tolm 
Russell intimated that he sliould probably make the 
matter the subject of a motion on the following day. ^ His 
Lordship, however, afterwards abandoned this intention at 
the request, of the gallant admiral. 

The House having then resolved itself into Committee, 
Sir Robert Peel brought forward his plan for effecting a 
commutation of tithes in England, by voluntary agree- 
ment, in the case of each parish, between the owner and 
payers of the tithe. After a short debate, a resolution, 
emb^lving the leading principle of the plan, was agreed 
to. Ihe latter part of the evening was taken up m dis- 
cussing the conduct of Colonel Tremenheere, command- 
ing-officer of the Marine Barracks at Chatham, who was 
charged with having unconstitutionally used the autho- 
^y and powers of his office for electioneering jiurposes. 

- /* Hodges moved for a select committee to inquire 
mlo this charge; and the motion, although opposed by 
Ministers, was earned, on a division, by a majority of 163 
to 132. 


On the 25th, the House having resolved itself into a 
committee of snppl 3 r, various sums were voteil for the 
half-pay of officers in the navy and marines, for military 
pensions and allowances, and for civil pensions. 

The second reading of Mr. Poulter’s bill for preventing 
uie sale of commodUies on Sunday, was then, alter some 
debate, carried by a majority of 121 to 45. Various other 
Dills vi'ere also advanced a stage; and the Report of the 
committee on English tithes \ms brought uj), and the Bill 
TCcommended in Sir Robert Peel’s resolution ordered to be 
brought in. 


On the 2Gth, a debate arose on a petition presented by 
he agent for the petitioners against the return of Mr. 
oergeant Goulburn for Leicester, praying to be allowed 
0 alter the name of one of the sureties, which by a clerical 
u in as Samuel Stokes instead of Tho- 

tbie ^JV'hugh it was urged that to comply with 

to ^ deprive the opposite party of the time 

for inquiiy into the 
motion of Mr. GU- 
jjrne, that the name shouUl be allowed to be altered, was 
«rned by a majority or 138 to 129. Immediately after 


this, 103 members voted aj^ainst coisecting an error of a 
similar description in the name of one of the sureties ta 
the petition against the return of the members for Cotk, 
although in this case the objection to the alteration that 
had been urged in the former ciise did not exist. The 
motion of Mr. Lefroy, however, that the correction shoidd 
be allowed' to be made, Was carried by a majority of 27. 
A few days afterwards, also, the decision in the case of the 
Leicester petition was reversed, and ihe order for taking 
the petition ihto consideration discharged, on the motion 
of Mr. Gladstone, which was carried by a majority of 21$ 
against 200. 

After these election matters had been disposed of, on 
the evening of the 26th, Mr. Tooke moved that an address 
should be presented to the Crown to grant a charter of 
incorporation to tlie University of London ; and, after a 
debate of some length, the motion was carried against the 
opposition of ministers by a majority of 2 16 to 1 1 0. The 
address having been accorAngly presented, an answer \vas, 
in the course of a few days, returned by his Majesty, stating 
that it had been laid before the Privy Council, and that 
Ins Majesty would, without delay, call upon the Council 
for the report of the proceedings had before them on the 
subject, in order that he might thereby be enabled to judge 
of the best means of carrying the wishes of his faithml 
Commons into effect. 

On Fndny, the 27tb, Mr. Herries having moved that 
the House should resolve itself into a Committee of Supply 
for the purpose of voting the Army and Ordnance Esti- 
mates, Mr. Hume moved that these Estimates .should be 
referred to a Select Committee. Afier a debate of some 
length, however, the Honourable Member withdrew his 
motion, giving notice that he would bring forward a similar 
one on a future day; and the Speaker having lelt the 
Chair, Mr. Herries proposed that 81,271 men should be 
voted for the service of the year. Major Beanclerk moved 
that the number should be reduced to 75,000 ; but this 
amendment was negatived by a majority of 255 to lOl. 
It was then moved that the sum of 2,078,528/. should be 
granted for the pay of the larrd forces; and this motion 
was also carried by a majority of 229 against 57 ; the 
latter number of votes being given in favour of an amend- 
ment proposed by Lord Albert Conyngbam, to reduce the 
amount of the grant by 0902/., bt‘ing the excess in the 
expense of the Life-Guards over that of the. Horse-Guards. 
On the next resolution, that the sum of 78.434/. should be 
granted for allowances to the officeis of several public 
departments connected with the army, Mr. Hume moved 
that the amount should be reduced by 11,080/,, being the 
expense of the Adjutant and Qiiartcr-Mastcr-Generars 
Offices ; but the resolution was earned by a majority of 
196 to 43. 

On Monday, the 30tb, after the House had been called 
over, T.ord .John Russell lirouglit forward his motion on 
the Irish Church in the form of a resolution,— “ That the 
House should resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to consider of the temporalities of the Church of 
Ireland.” The motion was met by S;v Edward Knatch- 
bnll with a direct negative ; and a debate ensued, which 
was continued liy adjournments over the three following 
nights. The speakers in favour of the resolution were, 
Mr. Ward, Lord Howick, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Charles Wood, 
Mr. Poult er, Mr. P^eargiis O’Connor, Sir .Tohn Hohhonse, 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Dr. Liishington, Mr. Littleton, 
Mr. Spring Rice, Sir .John Campbell, Mr. Sergeant Wilde, 
Mr. F^owell Buxton, Lord Clements, and Mr. O’Connell. 
Those on tlie other side were, Sir James Graliam, Dr. 
Lefroy, flolnnel Darner, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. W. E, Glad- 
stone, Sir William P'ollett, Mr. Praed, Mr. Beilby Thomp- 
son, Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord Stanley, Mr. Richards, 
Mr. Goulbnrn, Mr. Horace Twiss, Mr. Bdrtlnvick, and 
Sir Robert Peel. At length, after Lord John Russell had 
shefrily replied, the House divided at nearly three o’clock 
on the morning of P’liday, the 4lh of April, when the 
numbers were found to be — for the motion, 322; against 
it, 289. 

On the evening of the 4* the House wont into Commit- 
tee on the motion of Lord John Russell, when his Lordship 
moved, “That it is the opinion of this Committee that Any 
surplus which may remain, after fully providing for the 
spiritual instruction of the members of the established 
cnurch in Ireland, ought to be ajiplied to the general edu- 
cation of all classes of Christians.” After the debate had 
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proceeded for some time", Mr. Borth wick movedanudjitoi- 
inent# but the motion was negatived by a majority of 178 
to 140. Soon after, however, the House adjourned till 
Monday, the Cth. 

On that day, the debate having been resumed, ,th^ Com- 
mittee at length divided, when the Resolution w^ffearried 
by a majority of 202 against 237. After this ili'e House 
went into Committee on the^Navy Estimates. 

On Tuesday the Report of the Committee on the Irish 
Church was brought up, when Lord John Russell rose imd 
moved, “ That it is the opinion of this House that no mea- 
sure upon the subject of tithes in Ireland can lead to a 
satisfactory and final adjustment wlflch does not embody 
the principle contained in the foregoing Resolution, 
Another long debate followed ; on the termination of whifeh, 
at one o'clock in the morning, the House divided, when 
the numbers appeared to be— for the motion, 285 ; against 
it, 258, 

On Wednesday, the 8th, the Duke of Wellington in the 
House of I^.ds, and Sir Robert Peel in the Common^, an- 
nounced that the Administration was dissolved. 

Both Houses met again on Thursday and Friday, and 
the House of Lords also on Saturday; lint no business of 
importance was transacted in either. They also both re- 
assembled on Monday, the 13th. when the House of Com- 
mons adjourned till Thursday, the Kith, as the Lords did 
also on the following day. On Thursday both Houses 
once more adjourned till Saturday, the 18lh, Sir Robert 
Peel stating in the Commons that he haef received a com- 
munication from his Majesty, informing him that the ar- 
rangements for funning a Government could not be com- 
pleted till then. 

On that day Lord Melbourne announced in the House 
of Lords that he had been appointed First I.ord of the 
Treasury, and tliat the new Adniinistrafion was formed. 
To a question asked by Lord A1 van ley, he leplicd that he 
did not know whether he should have the assistance of 
Mr. O'Connell or not, but that he had taken no means to 
-secure it, and had entered into no terms whatever with 
that Honourable and Learned Gentleman. His Lordship 
added, that to Mr. O’Connell’s opinions in favour of the 
repeal of the Union and the abolition of the House of 
Peers, he was entirely opposed. The House then adjourned 
till the 30th of April, but on the understanding that no 
public business should be taken till the 12lli of May. 

The same evening, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Francis Haring moved for new wnts on account of vacan- 
cies occasioned by the a]ipointtnen1 of seventeen Member.s 
to offices under the Crown. The House then adjourned 
till the 12th of May. 

We subjoin a list of the new Ministry ; giving the 
names, as nearly as possible, in the same order in which 
we gave those of the late Administration in our Number 
for January. 

The following form the Cabinet 
Viscount Md bourne, Ftrst Ijord vf the Treanury, 

Lord PaliiUTston, Srerrtary for Fo?'eiyn jdjfcurs. 

Lord Joiin Russell, Sveretarj fur the Home Department, 

Mr. Charles Grants Secretary f'r the Colonies, 

Marquis of Lausduwue, Presuleni of the Council, 

Lord Diincannon, l.ord Privy Seulj and Chief Commissioner of 
H oads and Fores tx. 

Lord Auckland, F\rst Lord of the Admiralty, 

Sir John Ilohliuuse, President of the Hoard of Control. 

Mr. Poulett Thouisou. President of the Board of^rade. ^ 

Lord Howick, C^reretary at liar. 

Lord Holland, Chnncellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. Spring Rico, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

The other appointments are: — 

Sir Henry Parnell, Paymaster of the Forces and Treasurer of 
the Navy. 

Lord Morpeth, Irish Secretanj. ^ 

Marquis of Conynghani, Post mas ter- General, * 

Mr. Charles Wood, Secretary to the Admiralty, 

Lord Dalmeny. Admiral Adam, Admiral Sir W. Parker, and 
Captain Elliott, Junior Lords of the Admiralty, 

Lord Seymour, Mr. W. H. Ord.Mr. Robert Stewart, Lords of 
4 he Dreasury, ^ . 

Mr. Francis T, Baring, Mr. E. J. Stanley, Joint Secrelanes 
the Tt'easury. . 

Mr. Robert Gonlon, Mr. Vernon Smith, Joint ^etorm to the 
^ Board of Control, ' 

Sir Kufane Donkin, Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 

Colonel Leith Hay, Clerk of the Ordnance^ 
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Colonel Anson, Stnreheepor s/lko^ Ortlnane'd. 

Sir George Grey, Under Secretsu^^ (he Colonies, 
liord Fordwich, Under Foreign Stcreiary, 

K.irl (»r Mulgrave, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Mr. Fox Muulo, Under Secretary f^r the Home Department. 

Mr. Liib()uchere,f7«-/Veii</fn^ of the Board of Trade and /Easier 
of the Mint, 

The following are the new appointmei^ts to places in the 
Household 

Marquis Wellesley, Lord Chamherlain, 

Lord Albert Cmi^iigham, Vice-ChamLerlain, 

Duke of Argyll, Lord Steward, 

Karl of Albemaile, Master of the Horse, 

Kurl of Krrol, Master of the nuchh/tunds. 

Earl of GKrsford, Captain of the Yeoman Guard. 

The following legal appointments have also been 
made : — ^ 

Sir John Camplntll. Attorney- General, 

Mr. R. M. Rolfe, Solicitor- General. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergiisson, Jtidge-Advo’.ute. 

Mr. J. A. Murray, i.ord Advocate for Scotland. 

Mr. Cunuinghame, Solicitor- Genet al fur Scotland. 

Lord Pluuket, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Mr. Si*rji*aiit Perrin, Attoriwy-Gmeral fvr Ireland, 

Mr. Michael O’Loughliu, Solicitor-General for ft eland. 

The great Seal of England has in the meant imo been 
put in commission. The commissionois are Sir Charles 
Pepys, Master of the Rolls; Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice- 
Chancellor ; and Mr. Justice Bosanqu^. 


FRANCE. 

At the end of the month of March, considerable sensation 
was occasioned by a speech from M. Thiers, the minister 
of the Interior, who demanded an additional grant of 
1,205,000 francs for secret service money. This sum added 
to those already voted under the same head, made a total 
of about lOO.OOOf. The minister, who declared that if the 
vote was refused he would resign, justified his demand on 
the ground of the turbulence and plotring spirit of parts 
of the nation. He stated that France, since the revolu- 
tion of July. 1830, had undoublodly prospered in all her 
material interests, but that ‘nevertheless, factions, though 
defeated, had lost nothing of their audacity - thor designs 
had been baffled, but they still acted secretly— they com- 
bated in the dark— they agitated the country by means 
of the public press— they worked upon the pa^^sions of the 
misguided and too often distressed working classes — they 
endeavoured, but happily in vain, to seduce the army from 
its duty,— and, consequently, the task of government was ‘ 
by no means at an end. The political associations, which 
before the promulgation of the law against them had met 
openly, were now forced to seek concealment in order to 
act with comparative security against the government 
and against society ; but for that very reason it was more 
difficult than ever to guard against their projccis; the 
enemy, though put to flight, still endeavoured to rally, ^ 
and it was necessary to prevent the attempt fiom being* 
crowned with success.* The vote was considered as one 
of confidence in t he ministry, and seems to have passed 
the Chamber of Deputies with little difficulty. 

Some anxiety was felt as to the safe or tranquil transfer 
of the potitical prisoners from Lyons to Paris, and for two 
or three days the telegraphs w'cre worked with singular 
activity. As these prisonei's approached the capital, the 
streets of Paris were strongly guarded both by troops of 
the line and National Guards ; they were, how'ever, safely 
lodged in the Conciergerie on the evening of the 27th of 
March, without any riot on the part of the republicans. 

A committee of the Chamber of Peers has recommended 
an amnesty, hut the king is as determined as ever to follow 
up the prosecution. Ascertain number of peers have been 
summoned for the 4th of May to prepare matters for the 
trial of these men, who have already been more Ibate 
twelve months in confinement. Some government lordi- 
nances regulating, and, to a certain extent, Hmitiitg the 
rights and duties of the French bar, in th^ir pleadingf 
and practice before the Chamber of Peers, have censed 
considerable discontent, and arrayjd a host of lawyers 
against Louis Philippe and hia ministers. Several tneeN 
ings have been held, and a strong protest against the said 
o^inances has been numerously signed by the members 
of the bar. The quarrel is not yet finished, and we are 
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afraid it may become so seriouMS to force us to return to 
the subject next month. 

A project of law, to define and Hx ministerial responsi- 
bility, has been debated with much energy ; but the great 
business has been the American question, which, for many 
days, exclusively occupied the Chamber of Deputies. 
The report of the committee was presented on the 28th of 
March, when the reading of it occupied an hour and a 
hair. It recommended that the full sum of 25,000,000 
fniiics should be paid to the United States as agreed 
upon in the treaty oFl 831. signed by the Duke de Broglie 
and CrcMieral Sehastiani ; but that, at the same time, care 
should be taken to preserve the national dignity, and to 
induce President Jackson to apologise for his threats, or 
the violence of his language towards the French. A very 
ammated debate followed on the simple queSstion of 
when the day should be fixed TiV^laking the report into 
consideralion, which finally ended in naming the 7th 
of April. From what passed on this occasion, one might 
have thought it doubtful whether ministers would be suc- 
cessful in carrying the measure throitgh'the House ; but 
we have had occasion, more than once, to mention the 
impossibility of foreseeing how the Chamber of Deputies 
will vote on any question. 

^ On tlie Oth of April, the American Commodore Elliot, 
in the * Constitution * frigate, arrived at Havre, whence he 
proceeded by land to Paris, his instructions being to wait 
the decision of the Chambers, and to convey Mr. Living- 
stone, the anibasswlor, back to America, in case the claims 
siioiild be rejected. The commodoj^e reached the Frencli 
capital time enough to be present at all the 'debates, 
wliicli, we should think, must have both amused and asto- 
nished the worthy sailor. The discussion did not fairly 
begin until Thursday the 9th of April. It closed oft 
Saturday the 18th,wdicn notwithstanding various intem- 
perate speeches, and some of the strangest reasoning vve 
ever heard of, the payment of the whole of the United 
States* indemnity was carried by the unexpected and 
enormous majority of 289 against 137. An amendment, 
however, moposed by General Valezfi.— that no instal- 
ment should be paid to the Americans until their President 
gave satislactory explanations to the French government 
as to the proud and warlike tone of his message, was also 
carried, and made a part of the bill. The explanation 
seems simple enough. President Jackson only t hreatened 
when he saw no inclination or promjitness on the other 
side to pay, and now that the promise to pay is given, and 
the treaty is duly ratified by the Chambers, the threats go 
for nothing. Wo hope vve shall hear no more of the busi- 
ness, and that tlie French and Aincu icans will continue to 
be good friends, as they ought to be. It ought not to ex- 
cite surprise to see the Carlisl faction the most violently 
opposed to the just claims of the citizens of the United 
States, Their conscience is subservient to their politics. 
They would rejoice at the scandal of a war between Louis 
Philippe and the Americans, as they would at anything 
else that embarrassed or threw discredit on the new order 
of things. Moreover, the absolutists can never forget how 
great an influence the Americans exercised on the growth 
of liberal opinions in France, nor can they drive out of 
theirold natures the hatred of arepublican people. 

In spite of the machinations of two desperate factions, 
the stronger of which is undeniably that of the repub- 
licans, the mass of the French nation is exceedingly well 
affected, and disposed to tranquillity at home, and peace 
with all nations abroad. In their dread of fresh emeutes, 
massacres, and revolutions, the sober citizens are even 
glad to see Louis Philippe strengthening the executive 
almost beyond all constitiitjfnal precedent. They give 
him credit for good intentions, believing that when the 
necessity shall cease to exist, he will cease to make use of 
means, and to resort to measures which seem to ns quite 
despotic. The temptation to wliich he is exposed is 
dangerous ; but who nut the ultra-liberals have put liberty 
in jeopardy, and furnished arguments to those who cry 
^ out for a strong and fixed government, be it what it may, 
^ long as it protects their lives, property and industry? 
This is the old story, but impracticable politicians will not 
be warned by the past. 

The king is about to make an extensive tour in the pro- 
Tincesot France, beginning with the south. 


SPAIN. 

Wk cannot yet register, in our brief retrospect, the much 
dc.sired fact of the civil war having ceased in this un- 
happy country. On the contrary, matters seem to be in 
much the same state as when we wrote last month ; 
for, though the fighting in the northern provinces has 
been a little more active, it has led to no important 
results on either side. Lord Elliot and Lieut. -Colonel 
Gurwood, who were despatched by the late government^ 
w^ith the express object (as was stated in the House of 
Commons), of preventing for the future the dreadful 
cruelties exercised by the belligerents upon one another^ 
seem to have been unsuccessrul in their mission, and to 
have had communication only with the party of Don 
Carlos, It is, indeed, stated in some quarters, that Zn- 
malaeavrcguay has ceased to shoot his prisoners, but we 
know the vindictive character of the Spaniards too well 
to believe, that as long as Mina exercises cruelty on the 
one .side, they will fail making reprisals on the other; 
and cruelty, we are well assured, is, at the very least, as 
prominent as courage in the character of Mina. In spite 
of his bravery and passion for liberty — a passion that 
would be satisfied with nothing less than the democratic 
Cortes of 1812 and 1820 — the constitutionalists committed 
a mistake in confiding the conduct of the war to this 
ruthless old man, who, in his host days, was nothing more 
than ahold advenlurous leader of or loose troops, 

and who never, had tlie knowledge and talent necessary 
for the supreme command of a regular army. When 
' fighting for flu* (k>rtes in 1822, he consumed some eight 
or nine months in taking Castel-Folht from a meic hand- 
ful of fanatic royalists, and the baiharitics he exercised 
after the capture disirraced both him and his party, Mina 
entertained a mortal hatred of General Tdnuder, and is 
suspected of having resorted to some iinrair nu'asu to 
drive him from his post of minister of war ; but no minister 
will ever have the fortune to give satisfaction to the old 
Guerilla Chief. Llaiuler may not have been the man best 
fitted for the office he held, and Mina's dislike to him was 
personally well goimded ; but still what can we think of 
such a proceeding, under what is called a regular and 
established govurnment, as this? 

Mina openly declared that he would not servo under 
any government of wdiich Llaudcr formed a pait; and 
that if Lhutdrr dared fn keep his po.v/, he (Mina) wou/d 
treat him as a personal enemy. It is now generally vc- 
liorted that Mina has formally sent in his resignation, but 
that tlie C^ucen, to show her resjieet, and to keep good 
terms wuth him, has leigned not to accept it, but only to 
.allow him leave of absence for four montlis. (huieral 
Valdc'z lias arrived at bead qmirlei’s, w'ilh the intention, it 
is said, of changing Mina’s plan of campaign, and pro- 
secuting the war with vigour. This iVequ' iit change of 
commander produces a mischievous effect on the Queen’s 
cause. The Carlisl s used to say insullnigly, Hint Mina 
was the fifth bull turned out for them to bait, — Valdez 
will therefore be the sixth. 

On the side of the constitutionalists, Generals Oraa and 
Espartcro have obtained some trifling advanlages ; but in 
imitation of Mina, they have shot many of their prisoners, 
and issued proclamations, threatening the towns and 
villages in the mountains that harbour any Carlists. wdth 
fire and the sw'ord, and alter dcstnicliori. On the other 
side ZumalacaiTeguay has taken a small fort, with two or 
^hree hundra! prisoners, a little artillery, and a little gun- 
powder. Some serious disturbances have broken out at 
Malaga among the Urban Mihta (in which the (Jueen’s 
main strength lies), and tumults are reported as having 
occurred at Saragossa. 

The cabinet of Madrid is notoriously full of intrigues, 
jealousies, and hatreds, at a moment when it ought to be 
animated by one heart and one wish. Martinez de la 
Rosa would expel Toreno, and Toreno aims at driving out 
Martinez de la Rosa, and then at sueccedmg him as the 
head of the government. The best news for the consti- 
tutionalists (if true), is, that M. Jauge and the Barou 
Haber have found themselves under the painful “ neces- 
sity*’ of giving up Don Carlos's loan-contractings, and his 
banking business altogether. 
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■' PORTUGAL 

pRiNCJt Augustus of Portugal (the DukeofLeiichlenberg), 
after <l>eipg for little more than one month the husband 
of the )^Qupg Queen Donna Maria da Gloria, died at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the 2Sth of March. His illness, 
which only lasted five days, was a sore throat, epdlpig in a 
mortal inflammation of the tracliea, a disease tmer fre- 
quent in southern climates, and not very unconnnon any- 
wliere else. Though a fine-looking young man, some 
organic defects of constitution were discovered by the 
sur^ons and physicians who opened and examined the 
body. As in all such cases, there was an immediate out- 
cry made about treachery and poison^ and as, during his 
short residence among them, he had captivated the very 
unsteady good-will or affection of the people of Lisbon, 
there was for some days an imminent risk of their com- 
mitting some dreadful excesses, notwithstanding that the 
post mortem examination of the body was well authenti- 
. cated, and made as public as possible. 

On Sunday evening, the 29th of March, the day after 
the young prince’s death, ‘'some disturbances,'* as our 
newspaper correspondents mildly call them, took place in 
the Duke of Palmclla’s house at Chagas. Palmella has 
lor some time been the hete noiie of the ultra-liberals, and 
of the populace, who on this occasion simply accused him 
of having poisoned the prince in order to marry his own 
sou to the queen— of having appropriated to his own use 
two millions of Portuguese money — and of having agreed 
with the Duke of Wellington to overthrow’the Portuguese 
Constitution as now established ! A furious mol) collected 
in front of the Duke’s residence, shouting “ Down with 
Palmella ! ” “ Death to the traitor ! ” The minister, who 
was returning home at the time, left his carriage, and 
endeavoured, by walking on foot, to get undiscovered into 
his house, but he was recognised on his own thrcsh 9 ]d by 
the rioters, a number of whom ibllovved him up stairs with 
curses, and with threats of killing him, and burning down 
the mansion. The Duke ofTerceira, the Count de Villa 
Real, the Viscount De Sena do Pillar, and some other gen- 
lleraen, were in the apartment when Palmella entered. 
^ Terceira, a man of extreme courage, faced the rioters, and 
endeavoured to turn them out of the house. He is re- 
ported to have said, “ I am the Duke of Terceira, who freed 
you from Dom Miguel- kill me ! T well deserve it for 
having liberated such a set of scoundrels !” Ashamed, 
and daunted, the crowd quilted the apartment and ran 
downstairs. Several of the national guards, armed with 
bayonets, are said to have taken part in this disgraceful 
scene. Terceira and Serra do Pillar followed the rioters to the 
gates of the liousc, wliicli they closed upon them, and then, 
witli some other friends of the family, remained on guard 
until troops an i\ ed. At eleven o’clock at night a squadron 
of cavalry, wliich ouglit fo have arrived long before with- 
out galloping at all, reached the house at fvXl gallop, and 
i. a detachment of infantry, with ball-cartridges, soon fol- 
lowed. The Duchess of Palmella and her daughters had 
escaped by a back-door, and taken refuge in the house of 
the Knglisli Vice-Consul. 

On tlie same evening General Saraiva, the prefect of 
the department of the Minlio, and a member of Cortes on 
the ministeriiil or Palmella side, w'os assaulted by a mob in 
the suburbs of Lisbon, beaten, wounded in the cheek with 
.. a bayonet, and only escaped death through the courageous 
interference of one ofViscount Saa’s brothers, and an honest 
pastry-cook. The war-cry, at this attack, was^more simple 
than in Palmelia’s case, being merely “ Dowrf with him I" 
**Cut him to pieces — lie is a ministerialist ! " An armed 
multitude also beset the house of Freire, the minister for 
the home department, but in the minister’s absence his 
domestics closed the doors, and made a valid defence. 
Mr. Pina Cabral, a member of the opposition side, on 
coniing out of a club-house in the midst of the riot, was 
invited by the mob to put himself at their head and lead 
them on^o vengeance ; but he very properly declined the 
honour, and advised them to go to their homes, which 
they ultimately did. A little after midnight tranquillity 
was restored to the alarmed city. Verily the people of 
Lisbon stand in urgent need of the schoolmastiMr. Until, 
however, they can be benefited by his lessons, it behoves 
the government to maintain a somewhat more effective 
police. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 31st of the 

funeral of the prince took place without atiy ricting, or 


eocidents whatsoever. As the sad remains of him, who 
only a few weeks before hit cotn^ among them, youthful 
and full of hopes, passed through the streets, even the mob 
of Lisbon was awed into silence and respect. It is said 
that scarcely a dry eye was to be seen among the female 
spectators. 

Early on the morning of the 2nd of April the Lower 
Chamber of the Cortes held a secret session, or meeting 
with closed doors, to provide for the succession to the 
throne in case of the young Queen’s demise, and to debate 
who should be her next husband in case of her Jiving — 
which wc sincerely hope she may do. 

“ The people out of doors,” who have evidently too 
great a control over the deliberations within the doors of 
the Chambers, wish the succession to rest at present with 
the princess Amelia, the infant daughter of Dom Pedro 
and the ex-empress, in,j;)r5fcrence to any of the Infantas 
of the House of Braganza. The new linslmnd yircferred for 
the queen is her deceased husband’s own brother, and it 
is reported that, with singular want of decency and good 
feeling. Prince M^Axmiilian of Leuchtenberg, who will be 
seventeen years old* in October next, is to be foithwith 
affianced to Donna Maria. If any respect is paid to the 
Catholic religion, several obstacles to this union must, 
however, arise. According to the canonical law of the 
Homan Church, no such marriage can be contracted with- 
out the dispensation of the Pope. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

The immediate renewal of war between those two coim- 
tvies, with which some of our political speculators have 
threatened ns, does not appear to be a very likely occur- 
rence at present. The Pasha, by paying to the Sultan an 
arrear of tribute amounting to about 140, 000^, has removed 
one ground of complaint ; and though troops are occa- 
sionally marched from Constantinople into the Asiatic 
provinces, tlie Egyptian government is so confident of its 
power in Syria, and that no immediate attack is contem- 
plated by the Turks, that Ibrahim Pasha has relnrned to 
C’airo, where be has been received with great rejoicings. 
According to recent accounts, ho was on the point of 
making a tour in Lower Egypt, whilst l\Ichcmed Ali tra- 
velled through Upper Egypt. Some insurrections of the 
Arabs on the shores of the Red Sea have been suppressed, 
Imt the numbers and attitude of the Wahabces arc said 
still to be very formidable and threatening. 

The marching of the Turkish troops into Asia is thus 
explained. Corps of the disciplined army arc sent to 
supply the places of irregular soldiers that are continually 
drafted off to the capital and its neighbourhood, to be 
drilled and disciplined under the eye of the Sultan. The 
prudent and sagacious old Seraskier, who has “ a voice 
potential” in all the Turkish Councils, reprobates the idea 
of undertaking a war against the Egyptians under existing 
circumstances. A small fleet, which Sultan ATahmond had 
got ready for sea, is now said to be destined for Tripoli, to 
settle some differences with the Dey of that regency, and 
to leave in it two or three thousand of the Nizam-djedid, 
or regular army. Mahmoud’s finances ai*e in a deplorable 
state, and he is said to be involved in serious difficulties 
with Russia as to the payment of the first instalment of 
the debt he has acknowledged to that Power. Some of 
our leading newspapers have betrayed even more than 
their usual ignorance on this last topic. They say-^ 
“ Achnict Pasha agreed that the money should be paid m 
Turkish piastres, which at the time were 33 to the ^icat ; 
they have since risen to to the ducat ; and Russia 
demands that the money shSl be paid in ihc present cur- 
reheu. This is clearlv a case that calls for an * equitable 
adjustment,* ” &c. The Irish bull here involved—L e. of 
33 Turkish piastres being equivalent to a ducat in 1832, 
but, after a rise in their value. piastres being only equi- 
valent to a ducat in 1835, may not be visible to the landed 
interest and the country parsons for whom the paper wc 
have copied from is chiefly written, but it will create infi- 
nite miTrimcnt among the writs on the Stock Exchange, 
ijge will explain in a few words what we suppose to be the 
real state of the case. The Turkish* piastre, which was 
once of gold, and about equal in value to a Spanish piastre 
( 4 ^. 2(1 EingUsh), has, in the course of ages, been repeatedly 
alloyed and deteriorated j and of late years, with the im- 



tikes «. different view of the sul^t Their report, dated 
iSth November, 1 834, states, **tnat the new system is not 
Meoeedhii;; that forty and a half hours of labour in the 
Heek aie inadequate to enable the cultivation of the country 
^ he continuea ; that the negroes are pexfrnmiog no fair 
mportion of work, even during that limited number of 
^urs, and that during their own time veiy fem of them 
will work for such rate of wages as sugar cultivation can 
afford to pay ; that idleness and contempt of anthority are 
daily becoming more apparent and a)anning ; that the 
ji^onto crop, the only article that has come to maturity 
since the 1st of August, has been to a great extent lost to 
the proprietors, from the impossibility of getting it gathered 
in ; that the coffee crop now eammencing is likely to ehare 
a similar fate, and that the. prospect to the proprietors of 
eugar estates is still more desperate^ in the cerlaiaty that 
their canes roust rot upon the groupd, from the absolute 
impossibility of manufacturing the 'juice into sugar during 
the limited number of hours \^iich the factories can be kept 
in operation.” 

The alleged failure of the system is attributed princi- 
pally to the follow inu causes : — “ 1st, ToHhe domestic au- 
thority of the master (which formerly constituted the main 
controlling power) * having been so entirely destroyed that 
he cannot now exercise over the negro apprentices even the 
reasonable extent of authority which a master may in Eng- 
land over his apprentices. 2nd, To the local magistrates 
having been at the same time with the masters deprived of 
all power and authority to aid in maintaining the peace of 
society, and in enfort! ng the law. And, lastly, to the alto- 
^ther inadequate number of the stipendiary magistrates, 
and the unfitness of many of them to discharge properly the 
difftcult and important duties entrusted to them, from their 
entire ignorance of the peculiar habits and dispositions of 
the negroes, or of the fair and reasonable quantity of labour 
which they are competent and ought to perform. Other 
causes of minor importance hav^ likewise lieen assigned. 
The conflicting modes of labour adopted by different pro- 
prietors ; the equally conflicting docisions made by different 
magistrates : and a secret influence flot^susceptible of legal 
proof, but clearly at work to subvert the apprenticeship 
aystem, by the simple but sure mode of exciting a combina- 
tion among the labourers not to w ork forw'ages in their own 
Imre, but, as they Ihoraaelves express it, * to go by^ the 
law.' ” 

** Your committee,” it is added, “ recommend as the only 
means of saving the colony from destruction, and giving 
aorae reasonable chance of success to the great experiment 
of slave emancipation, 

“ Ist, That a more numerous and competent magistracy, 
possessing local experience and knowledge, be imme- 
diately appointed to presence order, repress crimes, and 
onforce industry. 

“ 2nd, That such amendments be made in the law as 
shall remove all ambiguity in it, by defining more minutely 
the relative duties and rights of apprentices and masters. 

** 3rd, That ixigulations be provided by law, to secure 
upon fair and equitablo terms between masters and appren- 
tices such reasonable time of laliour for the working of the 
sugar factories as shall insure the safe gathering in of that 
great staple, upon which the prosperity of the colony and 
the welfare of all classes are in a great measure dependent. 
This regulation your committee deem to be of paramount 
necessity, in order to guide an ignorant, idle, and thought- 
ksB people, hitherto accustomed to labour by coercion, into 
the way of working for their own benefit, and thus prevent 
the danger of their sinking into a state of indolence from 
which It might be itppossible hereafter to raise them.” 

This report was drawn up in accordance with examina- 
tions taken on oath before the committee. The following is 
wn extract of the evidence of Mr. Townson, a practical man, 
experienced in Ihe management of landed property for 
thirtyijyears: — “ Will you state to the commitree from your 
oxporiance, whether the system of labour established under 
the. Abolition Act is succeeding, or likely to succeed?” — 
Tv^ink the system adopted by the Abolition Act would 
succeeded to the extent of tlie labour required, if car- 
.^4lped into execution by persons competent to judge of what 
^ proper ; but under the present management it is a total 
wlure. ^^ome magistrates understaqd the law and their 
- 4fkty betti^r than others, and properties under their control 
correct. But,4peaking generally, 
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b afTMtt want ef knowladgewsto what ought to be done, 
and « greet reluotanee to aeqdire the proper information, 
which is one cause why the system is not lilUly to succeed.” 

** Are there any other causes to which y<m attribuli the 
failure of the B;^stem ?*’ Yes, the wont of aotik ^tmtroU 
ling power ; unifornutyin the hodto of lalbotfr. A^itomet 
formerly vto work by the trisiag and aetting of ts tbeir 

guide, the bbourer required ne other direotion ; but they are 
now refen^d to specified hours for labour, which they can- 
not yet comprehend ; the power of the master is ndW su- 
perseded by the authority of the ma^strato. InCtiecaae 
under my charge, in a veiy nopulous district in 8t 
the magistrate has not visited an estate with 190 people hut 
once since tho 1st of ^ugust, although frequen% reqiHred 
to do so ; the consequence of which is a gradual dborgahi- 
xation mong the people. Shortly after the Ist of August 
they wm civil, well-behaved, and obedient, but from want 
of the necessary control they turn out to work when they 
like, do what they choose, tako what days they like— in foct, ^ 
do as they think proper.” 

The want of a sufficient number of special magistrates 
was considered by all who were examined to bo one of the 
principal causes of the non-success of the system. To 4ie 
question, ** Looking at the present state of the oeontry, 
what regulations do you consider to be necessary to eeoure 
tho peace of society and the continued cultivation of the 
estates ?” The following is the general tenor of the answers 
given consider an increased nurnbe|: of magistrates as 
absolutely necessary, and some power to enforce their orders 
so that the law may be fulfilled. At present there is no 
power on an estate Ibr carrying into effect the magistrate's 
ordei*s, and they are often disobeyed, which at once creates 
insubordination.'* * * ♦ The new system, in my opinidh, 
cannot work well unless there are a few of the local magis- 
trates, with equal authority in each parish, appointed to 
assist the special ; they being well acquainted with tho 
cultivation of the products of the country, and equally so 
with the peculiarity of tho negro character, they would 
greatly assist the special in guiding them to a decision. It 
IS impossible for a set of men to carry this groat object into 
successful operation who are utterly unaquainted with tho 
customs and feelings of a people, utterly unacquainted with 
the portion of labour that the apprentices are capable of 
performing, quite ignorant of the modes of cultivating tho 
fhfl’erent products of the colony, and equally so of our laws. 
It is impossible the new system can be carried on under 
such defective means, as the result of the short trial it has 
had has clearly shown. The apprentices continue to do 
little or no vvork ; numerous faults have passed unpunished 
and even unreproved ; crime has followed. For socioly long 
to continue in llie state it is obviously rapidly verging to will 
be impossible.” “That the special magistrates be increased 
^and armed with a constabulary force independent of tho 
plantation constables, who in all cfascs are not to be de- 
pended upon ; or that this duty be performed by the police, 
which would save expense to the parishes. The local ma- 
gistrates to be invested with power, but not permitted to 
act in their own concern.” “ 1 consider the only means 
which can be adopted to remedy it.s defects arc, an increased 
number of stipendiary magistrates with a larger police, or 
other force, to carry their orders into effect ; if winch plan, 
or somciliing like it, be not adopted, the estates must bo 
thrown up.” 

At the very commencement of the new system it was 
the opinion of the Marquess of Sligo that the numlicr of 
special magistrates originally sent out from home was in- 
sulTicient lor tli6 duties they bad to perform ; tftid In con- 
boqueiicc of his representation on that subject an additional 
number^wero appointed. In reply to an address of tiie 
Council and Assembly he says ; ‘ l^veral of these (magis- 
trates) have been already appointed by me from amongst 
the residents of this island, and the rest 1 am assured will 
be sent out by the first opportunity. All the vacancies 
which have occurred since my arrival have been filled up 
by persons already established here, and 1 have strongly 
recommended to the government their confirmation. Some 
of your local magistrates have been appointed by mo to the 
special commission, and 1 have procured tho unsalaried 
services of other persons eminently cfoalified for the dutyf. 
Between those now employed those whom I have 
certainty of havings At 1 tnistfnot many days wt my4is- 
pokal, ebeee will 'be-ftity penoni qualified to act as apeefoi 
mogistratss iti thil and u anxiously hope that hia 
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' l^;ii|ll^|k{k086d wabilitv pf Dbmniag negte lalMntr m mi» 
mm ipol^ mmm «viu y^itik U ^ai ma 
flmlBiM Witli tuin,. Fmiii ti»ft 0vidf&e» 
fJommittW already iiieiilimi6d» and befe|^ a^ii| |Mi| ipototed 
a •hort $ime afVei^airdi to inquire farim 
it would a)>paar that appveheneiont in thi%ren^ wior^ but 
ton wail founded. The following are a few of m anawen 
■elaoled from many etihera of a eimilflfx na^ve to the 
ixm, “ Save you found the emancipated' elavea dumoew 
italacittarily to hire themselveB for a foir rate of hire 7^ ** I 
ham^^ied a foir rate of wages, hul^ tlMrjapirentl^ would 
not apeept iV* **I have tried them by nropdmon to 
them to work during crop, but they mfttsea toA^aO; 
asked them if they would keep the fodtory going during 
breakfost and dinner hours ; they replied, ' no. they would 
go by the law.' The people to whom I allude were the 
people among whom 1 had longest resided apd best knowUf 
aad who are as well disposed apprentices as 1 have ever 
known, and from whom I had (k>nsequenUy the best ex- 
pectations/’ '* Ntii I have not; on the eoptrkry they have 
Greeted in every instance." “ On all occasions when I have 
oiered them reasonable hire they have refVued to accede to 
ih" “ I oHered my own negroes money wagcp, at the rate 
of 2r. 6d. with the juspal allowances for nine hours actual 
labour, but they all refosed/' Mr. Gordon states, ** I found 
no difficulty in inducing them to work {or money wages 
and the evidence in two or three instances besides is to the 
same effect. 1 have on my own estate within the last two 
weeks." “I made some sugar on my estate, the Bogue, 
the early part of August, and the apprentices worked in 
their own time for money wages." It is evident that thej 
negroes did not at first believe they should actually receive' 
money for their laliour, but when once convinced of this, the 
difficulty of obtaining their assistance immediately vanished. 
The following extracts from letters written at a subsequent 
date to tho evidence above given, completely set at rest all 
apprehension on this subject. 

I have gimt pleasure in observing that the conduct of 
the apprentices in making arrangements lor crop and money 
contracts, and honestly performing them, has in this dis- 
trict completely falsified the assertions of the alarmists, and 
prove tlivvtwith equitable management and inspired con- 
fidence the negro will work for money, and work cheaply 
too,” “ 1 have recently, as special magistrate, sanctioned 
an arrangement between master and apprentices, both on 
the estate of the Lodge and Colbecks m this parish, by 
which the apjirentices have engaged to employ a poition of 
their free time in taking off the crop of 1835 and in work- 
ing much of the crop of 1836, on terms which will not cost 
the proprietoi-8 one^half of one years’ interest of the com- 
pensation money. A disposition to work in their free time 
on terms equally favourable to the proprietors is not only 
general but universal among the negroes of this parish; 
and if smdi should lie the case through the island generally 
(and 1 am strongly inclined to believe it is tho case), the 
success of tlie apprenticeship system is placed beyond the 
reach of doubt." 

“At Oxford, Mr, Phillpots complains that the appren- 
tices fairly bully him to employ them on their own days. 
They say that you (their employer) are anxious that they 
should be hired, but that the overseer begrudges them the 
money which you have put into his hands for that purpose. 
J have but little doubt that during crop yufi may c.oinnmnd 
as much of the time of the apprentices upon Iwtli these 
estates, either by night or day, as you may think it expe- 
dient to pay for." 

“The apprentices on King's Valley have agreed in my 
presence to work in their own hours during crop at the rate 
of \d, per hour, although I assurotl them that no compulsion 
would be used in that respect. * * * If gentlemen would 
call on the special magistrates to bo present when proposals 
are made roMpecting their employment in their hours tliey 
would seldom decline the pffer. But without tho presence 
of a tnagistrate, and his assijirance to See them paid, there is 
eonsiderable distrust on thrfr part." 

** I was told by Dr. Wright of Mafiphestar, ^hat a gentle- 
ttau (I think of the nametof IiewSs>«i bis gprif hli|ri i^ ly 
bought a property which Ae is 
. by apprentices in the# owli 



pat Api. .aiii that theie mM 

upward# of .2fia ^ 
oUfuring th# land for tbp Coffee.. I was on a 

property in Bt. Elisabeth wlim liha «|»|Mrentiet# bad offered 
to Dick coifoe in tbeir own fbiie U. Si. peg ffay, but were 
refused employment hy thek illiiitor ^>tbat tale, altbouga 
tbeir master W stated putdfo^ apprentices were 

pot working and would not work mkAeiriOwn time**’ 

“ Indeed* my lord, nothing can bd tpnrp contrary to laet 
lhan ^at the people of this district to w«k 

in thw own time for money, or pgsb, annoyingly 

terra it. ' Now that they have se^h the wkgea paid» tbok 
apparent, indifference has been everywhere thrown off, and 
on spm# estates there are offers a( service beyond what is 
required. The truth is, they were told at in an mr 
happy moment, that they should be made to take off eiup 
without wages, and this impresi>ion at once spread throqf^ 
out tbb district ; so that nothing but the fact of their seeillff 
a system of wages dbtually introduced could satisfy them 
that it would bo a reality. Tme it was that when the p##^ 
pie were at first told laconically by the overeeer that 
mill, must be kept about till eight o'clock they said ’ rio 
night spell.’ Tifsving heard of this, and knowing the gene- 
ral good disposition of the people, 1 went on the estate an 
the day the mill w.*is put about and called them together ; 
they assembled in the most orderly manner and listened 10 
my address with a degree of quiet attention and respael 
scarcely to he exceeded ; in conclusion they one and ttU 
said my * word was good/ and they would do as 1 desired# 
They went to their work, and have since carried it on witb 
a steady, persevering, diligent manncii^/’ 

** The disposition^ to work for wages in their own time is 
tiecoming general. 'On some of the estates there are always 
many supernumerary hands wailing to hire themselves for 
the half nights' spell, in the event of deficLencies among 
those to wh^e turn it falls. I am glad to find that the 
attorney who first' said that tho people would not work 
for wages, when he hud never asked them, and then refused 
to pay wages when tho people offered their lime, has been 
at len^h persuaded to yield tho point, and his overseers are 
uuthorizea to make agreements with the people for such 
time as they may require." 

In the evidence taken before the committee, all the wit- 
nesses concur in their testimony that the manager# of 
estates havp been anxious to enter fairly uiwii tho new sys- 
teiri, and to do all in their power to carry it into execution. 
Tills assertion is rather at variance with the facts contained 
in the three last extracts given above ; and from the several 
despatches of the governor it may be inferred that at best 
some of the overseers were not at first judicious or con- 
ciliatory. 

Respecting the relative quantity of labour obtained from , 
the negroes before and since the 1st of August wc find va- 
rious statements. “ Formerly seven labourers would strip 
the trash (dry leaves) from an acre of canes in a day ; but 
on the properly in question it took twenty-five people, one 
day last week, to trash an acre of plant, canes aboqt ten 
months old, without any grass weeding ; and, as far as my 
observation giios, the quantity of labour in all field occupa- 
tion is reduced nearly to tho same scale." “On some pro- 
perties they are doing what I consider a fair and reasonable 
portion of work ; but on a majority they arc not doing at 
this present time over two-thirds of what I consider 
should perform.” “ Tliej^ arc now only doing, where I am 
concerned, about one- third of what they used to do under 
the old system. Tho apprentices appimr to me to have, 
work^ most sulkily, and nave not peribrracd, at any ave- 
rage, two-thirds of their former work, and often not Daotw 
than one-half.” One-third, a half, and two-third#, are 
variously stated as the preportions of work now obtained a# 
compared with the work done under the old Byst#m. fflWDa 
other testimony, however, it appears that the negroe# 
equally industrious us before the alteration. ** For MMM 
time after the 1st of August they did not perform more tiblia 
half the work they formerly did; I then applied 
stipendiary magistrate ho oixlered some of 
punished and to make ^ the deficieni^ oh Batur4i|lb»liltoa 
that they have done as much work a# formerly for 
her of hours.” “As there is a mduetm of 

labour, there must of necessity be A 
ia the quantity of >bour giteiA mMd tbbi, 1 am not 
soBiible of any matobial. «o alto* 

mtlim iii the worker my ehargo giiioe lot 
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and the overseers report raost fevouraWy;'' “ Dttrtfig > 
tho^ne hours 1 think fully as imioh work is done as ttnder 
the bygone system ; and in this opinion 1 am home out hy 
my neighbours." “ On some estates, making allowance for 
tbi difference of time established hy law, the negroes are 
cleaning canes at the same number per acre as they for- 
merly did. On other estates they avo not doing it, hut they 
have improved very much in their work within the last fi\c 
or SIX weeks.*' In an extract from a letter dated Ist De- 
cemher, wo find a much move favourable account. hate 
no reason to conipluiu of I ho working of the apprentices'; 
indeed it is quite the reverse, for they have done the same 
d^cription cf work through the nine hours as they formerly 
did in twelve. If it was not tediOtis to detail, 1 have 

it before me. the minuticD of W'ork, wlierc 1 find that what 
under slavery took four and three minutes to perform, has 
taken under the apprenticeship three and bvo." 

To tlio question put by the commit^e of the asserhbly, 

Do you consider it possible to carry on the manufacture of 
sugar under existing circumstances,*’ almost all the answers 
were unhesitatingly in the negative. “ No, 1 do not," “ It 
is iinposhible,” “ Decidedly not," “ No, hy no means," and 
many others lii nearly the same words or th the same pur- 
port. After reading such e\i(lcnco it is grahfjing to learn 
from the gov('rn()r's despatches, and from extracts of letters 
addressed to him, that the airounls during crop lime were 
most satisldctury. “ As the mills arc all now about, I be- 
lieve I may saCely afrinii Viat there is not a single instance 
throughout the whole district in which any doubt is now 
entertained of getting oft’ the crop. Ccriainly nothing short 
of great iniproMdonce SVr real imbecility on the part of the 
managers can obstruct it." “At Golden Grove they potted 
last week either sixteen or seventeen hogsheads ; at Hol- 
land Khtoto nearly the same quantity ; and I have the 
managers' own testimony on both estates, ‘ that they never 
saw' the people cither work better or hcdiave better.’ After 
all that your lordahip has heard. I doom these facts worth 
communicating. Further, my lord, with respect to Golden 
Grove, and the statoincnt is so gratif)ing as to require 
nothing less than the best iiutliority, the attorney himself 
HOW' informs me that he finds they shall Jiave potted fully 
as much hy (/lirihtinas as they made hy the same period 
last 5 ear." “We are making at the rale of twelve hogs- 
lieads per week. At tins rate we shall take oft’ a crop equal 
to the last, viz. 400 liogslieads, say in thirty-tlu'ec weeks. 
Tho w'agcb given in that time wnll amount to 160/. sterling, 
an expenditure equivalent, as your lordship knows, to a 
deficiency of aliout ten hogsheads. When we consider, my 
lord, that in the majority of cases this outlay will be more 
than met by the interest on tlie compensation money, that 
vtg may confideiitly expect an improvement in the quality 
of the sugar made from the abolition of night w'ork, and 
that the quantity lo^t by plunder will be diminished ; when 
we rellect aho upon the number of able labourers who were 
converted into hospital patients by exposure to night air 
under the former sj stem, and consider that this evil is (if 
not removed) materially reduced hy the new regulations ; 
w’hen, my lord, we give to such considerations th(3 attention 
they deserve, does it not appear that, provided the change 
is fairly met, the condition of the proprietor is rather im- 
proved than otherwise, as far as relates to the time of the 
apprenticeship system." * * * *» The result of their ad- 
mirable exertions in sugar making up to this period is that 
they have actually potted ninety hogsheads, which is five or 
six more than last year, the mill having on each occasion 
been put about on precisely the same day, November 5th." 

In the evidence before the committees the answers to the 
question “ How is the itcw system of labour succeeding," 
are also with but few exceptions uretty nearly the same in 
.substanoo, and unfavourable. “ Not to my expectations," 
“ Very indifferently,” “ Very ill," “ Very baaly lately," 
^ Not as w'oll as I could wdsh," “ Not at all well," “Nothing 
could be worse," and answers of a similar kind, arc those 
generally given. Two or three witnesses, however, ex- 
pressed u diflbrent opinion. Mr. Farquharson says, “ So 
far as l am concerned, 1 have seen no alteration." Mr. 
Gordon says, “ It is succeeding to my satisfaction. * * ♦ i 
think it is working much better than could have been ex- 
pected. and that it is daily improving in its work." The 
despatches of the Marquess of Sligo or later dates than the 
mbave evidence confirm the justness of the views taken by 
HkehtSt-men tinned gentleman, and manyoxtracts from letters 
raeoived by his lordship still further' enow that the eyst^m 
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does vt6fk b^ter thon'was atfirst intadned. Tliefiilowhig 
is an extract fVom a despateb dated edi Deoember, 

“ I am happy, however, at being able, In ocncluskni^to 
state that, in spite of all the obstacles Whtob^ I Ikirve Wet 
with, matters are^^up to this date, hourly coming intoiftiiMwe 
healthy state, lii proof of this 1 have the heneur td^xMlose 
to you liiirowiUr some copies or extracts' of letters 
sous in w^m'l can confide, pointing out the great liepvove- 
inent wliicn'Jias taken place during the latter week^..v1%e 
masters are becoming more retoiiciled to the iiewi^ltywtetii 
and the apprentices more reasonable. The c^soqueiiiee ia 
that the negroes aie falling by degrees into a steady system,' 
advantageous alike to themsolvcL' and the proprietors, I 
cannot help thinking tha^ the managers will now, when dm 
important season of crop is arrived, feel that their inwieits^ 
are too important to be trifled uilh, that ruin must 
their want of success; that all chance of recovering ;iheir 
lost power of punishment is passed by ; wdl really co-operate, 
and each in their own interior lulout their only resouiim, a 
humane but energetic system, which will produce the best 
effects on the minds of the apprentices." 

The extracts from the letters mentioned above give most 
favourable accounts of the improved working of the system* 

“ Crime has evidently diminished and my labours have 
been divested of much of their anxiety." “ From the^iood 
behaviour and percc])tible impro\oiuent in the apprentices, 
especially on this property, their oiderly and peaceable con- 
duct entitle thorn to commendation ; doing their work 
cheerfully and attending to all that is told them. From the 
few cases in this week’s report. }our excellency will perceive 
thatcrime is fast diuinisbing in this parish, and the appren- 
tices on most of the estates arc n uv turning their minds to 
labour as they ought to do." * ^ ^ “The conduct of the 
negroes in this parish is at present in the highest degree 
peaceful, oi derly, and industrious.’ “ I have pleasure 
ih slating to your excellency tlio apparent peaceable de- 
meanour of the apprentices and the favourable report of 
several managers on my route, and also the total absence 
of complaints.*’ “ 1 believe ever) tiling in this district is 
progressing as wcdl as the most sanguine could expect. I 
have tlie mill on about tw'cnty-tbrce estates and no com- 
plaints." “The mills are all at work, and' in my opinion 
everything will go on well. The negroes appear to ho well 
inclined to do what their mastn’s require of them." “1 
never was half so confident as 1 urn now of the peaceable 
disposition of the negroes. 1 ne\er knew them so greedy 
for money, so industriously anxious to earn it. I enclose 
you tlie proofs upon which I ground this opinion, and I 
could send you many others." “ I had the pleasure of as- 
certaining from the attorney of Bluckheath estate, where 
the negroes were very troublesome,, that they, were latterly 
behaving w'ell and industriously.'’ “ From no estate since 
my last return of proi*eedings ha\c I received a single com- 
plaint of indolent or insullieient werk. I think 1 may 
therefore fairly infer that the people are generally working 
well ; that they wear a more cheerful and contented aspect 
I myself discover ; and this alone is no immaterial sign 
that there is no mischievous scheme in their heads to be 
developed in the holidays." 

“ On my last visit to Per a, where your excellency will 
remember some trouble was given, the people requested to 
be allow’cd to assemble, that I might tell them the law re- 
specting crop time. Instead of the confusiomand turbulence 
manifested before, they listened with decent attention and 
marked respect. When I alluded to their former behaviour, 
for the purpose of expressing my gratification at the con* 
trast, they one arid all said, 'We beg massa pardon, we was 
wrong, massa.' " 

“ Annexed I transmit my diary for the week ending this 
day (24th Dec.), which embracing the offences of a popu- 
lation of 1 2,000 apprentices, is an index of the diminution 
of crime, and the return of industry and cheerfulness; 
nothing can exceed the general propriety of conduct of the 
apprentices in this district. I have twenty-five estates all 
working upon the same agreement, and without the 
slightest misunderstanding or sullen ness. I have been 
most anxious and particular in my inquiries as to the 
manner in whiuh the apprentices do their work, and I have 
been generally assured they arc working with cbeerfulneis 
and industry." 

The desnatojt of the governor, |*laied 25 th Dec. 1834, dis- 
niuesi and feeling, wkile at the same time 

It gives an tnooutagiftg view of state of iUings* Be 





f* That the nagroea are fully aiesare of 
determined to txiaiatafn ie time ; 
in;thehr present oomparatively blesaed position do not does 
nm^ varjk aa befbre is also true; that they have eeea^ 
sionaBy ehown a sullen temper 1 do not deny^. Hard it 
wonld bh to seleet 940^000 persons of an/ nation aroangst 
whom i^re are not some mlten persona ; hu^tho iustanoes 
are nerp/etp, and in. many casies to be attipim to the 
threats that are so much to6 frrauentlj^ heUl^jpIto them, 
that they shall he deprived of all their commrtS) of the 
ground they have so long enjoyed, of their stdek, and in 
Bharti as 1 nave good ; reason to think was the ease in ond 

two instances, that! “he (the overseer) would leave them 
little worth by the time their ararentioeship was over.'* 
Theso jgases however, few, oner the sulkiness jras also 
r^ The masters and managers are getting recon- 
ciled to the new law, and complaints of theif ' cruelty 
rarely are brought forward now. The consequence is that 
more work is doing. * * * Men U8e<l all their Jives to 
coercion cannot be well acquainted with persuasion deprived 
of power. The negroes take advantage also of thoir ex- 
emption from punishment. All that, however, is settling 
down fast, and 1 do not at all despair of seeing a great part 
of them fall into industrious habits. About a month or 
six weeks ago I had much misgiving in my mind as to this 
crop being taken off; but now, though it may fail partially, 
I do think I can with safety say that the majority wdll be 
got off satisfactorily, not to the exteut perhaps of last year’s, 
but quite enough' to prove that the new system is not so 
desperate as has been imagined. Muph injury has un- 
questionably resulted from the want of a suillcient number 
of special magistrates ; but with those you have given me, 
and the facilities you have placed at my disposal with 
ragaird to the employment of some to act w ithout salary on 
the payment of certain contingent expenses, I think that* 
any cause of complaint on that score is abundantly got ridT 
of. It is soinowliat a roniarkahle fact that in many in- 
stances the negroes would not enter into any kind of 
bargain with their masters, but that the moment the special 
magistrate has been present and guaranteed, to them the 
due performance of tlioii* bargaih, they have at once 
assented." • 

Considerable anxiety was entertained as to the manner 
ill which the Christmab holidays would be passed, it being 
feared by many that a concerted plan was formed for a 
general rising of the negroes at that period. The appre- 
hensions upon this head were happily ill founded; the 
Marquess of Sligo in a despatch dated r2th January, states 
“ That the holidays have passed off in a manner quite to 
excite astonishifient. * * * The 1st, 2d, and 3d of Jan. 
were also huluhiys in most parts of the island, and the 
negroes returned to their work on the fifth with even more 
exactitude than formerly had been remarked to have< 
been the case." Extracts from letters received by the 
governor from all parts of the island fully confirm this 
statement. Mr. J. Daughtrey, special magistrate, writes — 
“ The negroes of this district (Bath) have fully realized 
the best hopes of their friends in their behaviour during the 
holidays. It has not only been irreproachable but admi- 
rable. 1 may venture to assert, that in no part of our own 
three kingdoms could you find a population of the same 
density in which a similar season would have passed over 
with ^ual cheerfulness and equal decorum. They have 
really been what our own poor are seldom able to be, both 
“ merry and wise.’* My Lord, the Bushers themselves 
have evidently been struck with surprise to see the people 
whom heretofore they have been too opt fifift to depreciate 
and then to despise, conducting themselves throughout the 
entire period of festivity in so rationol, Sensible, and in- 
offensive a manner. 1 will do those gentlemen, however, 
the justice to say that they have on this occasion been 
candid and unreserved in the testimony they have bofne to 
the behaviour of the people. Everywhere they have assured 
us that it has not only been blameless, but marked by a 
degtee of propriety and self-restraint n^er untneised before. 
No mean evidence this, 1 think, that the partial change 
which has taken place in their civil condition is now at 
least acting favourably. And may not your excellency 
fairly indulge the hope that with the advantage of whole- 
some instruction, and a firm but imprtial athuinistration 
of the existing law* they will at no distant day 
virtue* and ^come fitted for the di|ti^ 
ftresdom which awaits them at the e^ptf^n of 


tMMip ? BwrhMf 4beif behaviour during 

holidays^ I mhsi net the turn-out^ on* 
Monday morning w*as in and unexampled. 

Instead of coming late, of or rejpetfiig in numbers to hos- 
pitals, as was the oaie. in former ^ars, all were < found in 
their places when the lists weliO^ called. Throughout these 
large river estates, l|have yet heard! of whut a single ab- 
sentee, and his case, was expected to he ocoounted for. 
Such a report as this, from the most Valua^e district in the 
'island, must be gratifying to your exMl<^y» aod I trans- 
mit it with feelings far beyond those of mere official satis- 
faction.'* ' 

“ The holidays have thus far (31 st Dec.) passed off tn 
this district undisturbed by the oct^urrence Of any serious 
impropriety; the apprentices of several estates which 1 
made a point of visiting unofficially were in high spirits, 
and evidently too seriously bent on enjoying tneir little 
carnival to spare'even a passing thought on mischief." 

“ I have visited niife properties jesterd ay ; no complaints; 
and the managers have informed me that for years they 
have not been so regular at work after Christmas, or sa^ 
cheerful as they observed them this year.*’ “ Tlie Christ- 
mas holidays haws passed off in the most orderly manner. 
Not Abe biightest complaint on the part of the master, 
apprentice, or any other persou came before me, although 
often more than 2000 persons were in one day assembled kt 
Port Antonio during these holidays ; not even a guard 
was necessary.'* • 

“ 1 beg to add that the Christmas has passed over here 
most satisfactorily, and without the slightest symptom of 
dissatisfaction. The church m erflowiRl, and the usual negro 
amusements were jearried on with undirainished spirit." 
•* I am happy to inform your lordship that as far as has 
been seen no people could possibly conduct themselves 
better than the apprentices have done all over the district; 
and yesterday morning (except in one or two instances) 
they were all at w'ork at the proper hour." 

In the last Despatch, dated Gth March, we find it stated 
that “ Nothing can be going on better than cveryihirig in 
this island." On the whole, then, we may fairly indulge 
the hope of a ha^py result under the watchful superin- 
tendence of the present governor, whose firm, conciliator) , 
and judicious conduct has already had so successful an 
intluonce, and anticipate that in a short time both masters 
and apprentices will be equally benefited under a system so 
much more in accordance with justice and religion than 
that which fbrmcrly subsisted. 


THE PRINCIPALITIES OF WALLACHIA AND. 

MOLDAVIA. 

As recent events have drawn public attention to that much 
neglected country which lies between the Danube and thn 
Pruth, we will endeavour to give a concise account of the 
two states into which it is divided, and which have been for 
centuries either dependencies or integral parts of the Turkish 
empire. Wallachia, after a bravo resistance, submitted in 
141 8 to the arras of Sultan Mahomet 1 ., who merely imposed 
an annual tribute of 3000 piastres, and left tlic country its 
national government and Christian religion. Moldavia was ^ 
not conquered by force of arms, but, terrified at the pro^ ' 
gress made in Servia, Hungary, and in all directions by the 
Turks, she volutUarily surrendered her liberties to Solymwt 
I. in the year 1529. The terras she obtained were muob; 
the same as those granted to Wallachia, but her annusl^i 
payment to the Porte was not called a tribute, but 
sheesh, or a^present. According to the letter of tlie troatiei^ . . 
signed by different sultans, the Turks were to protect Vtba 
Wallachians and Moldavians against every enemy, witbont 
exacting from them anything else than the aeknovdedg'^ 
raent of the sovereign supremacy of the Porte, and the 
pulated annual payments which were neither to 
nor decreased. Tlie Turkish government was on no 
count to interfere in the internal administration of 
principalities, nor was any Turk to go into those tont tW e^ 
without an ostensible motive. The vuivodOs or prilliM^jhhkh 
of Wallachia and Moldavia were tp continne'tOj,he 
by the archbishops, the bishops, and; the IhoraNl Or nobles^ 
and their free election to be recognp^d .:hif^e Potto; Tho 
two principalities were to epjoy the fir^ . exercise of tlwir 
own laws and customs*^ end their to have the right 

of life and death ov«r th%^e^ snbjei^ without any kind 
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Jkf responsibility towards the sultan. No Mahomcrtm moisqun 
Wisa in jus builC the Chmtian religion was never to be mo* 
leni6di>y the Turkish government, and no firman, or imw« 
ipud edict of any sort was ever to be issued in relation to the 
. ttvtoresu and affairs of the two states. AIL Turkisli merchants 
or other Mahometans going into Wallaohia and Moldavia 
were to have the express permission of the Christian go- 
vernment, and were to depart peaceably when their business 
was finished, witliout taking with them as serv^ants any 
. Wallachian or Moldavian subjects, whether male or female. 

These were certainly honourable and advantageous con- 
ditions, but they were only granted at busy or critical mo- 
ments, when it a'as essential to the success of the sultan’s 
wars elsewhere, that the principalities should remain tran- 
quil and friendly. As soon as that necessity ceased, the 
Wallachians and Moldavians met with the fate that usually 
attends the weak who negociate and connect themselves 
with the strong. Their treaties became little mole than 
pieces of waste paper, being observed in their ordinary 
manner by the Turks, whose reputation for good faith in 
such matters we could never understand. The privileges 
accorded to the two Christian states were nearly idl in- 
fringed ; the tribute was arbitrarily and beyond endurance 
increased ; the productions of the soil were monopolized for 
the Turkish markets ; and, finally, after numerous acts of 
cruelty and oppression, the government was taken from the 
native vaVvodes or princes elected by the native nobility, and 
put into the hands of the Greeks of the Fanar of Constanti- 
nople, wJio, like mere paslias, were nominated by the sultan, 
and also, like the pashas of the Turkish provinces, recalled, 
put to death, or cxiledj.in rapid succession. These hospodars, 
as they were styled, of W allachia and Moldavia, obtained their 
places through bribery and intrigue, alud almost invariably 
lost them through the same means, which were frequently 
employed against them by their own near relations in the 
Fanar, infatuated by the desire for a little pomp and power, in Transylvania to support the emperor’s pretensions, and 
though all precedent went to show that they briefly ended this force was joined by Michael, who brought with him 
in disgrace and death. An hospodar seldom reigned many some of the best of his Wallachian troops. The united army 
weeks alter he had been outbidden at the Porte by another attacked Sigismund, who, after an obstinate and sanguinary 
candidate. Their government was grinding and ruinous to battle, was completely defeated. The victory, but for 
the population of the principalities, and a curse to them- Michael, would not have been won, yet it was scarcely ob- 
selves and their race, for nothing contributed more power- tained when the treacherous Austrian general, Basta, plotted 
fully to degrade and demoralize the best born and wealthiest his destruction, l^issensions arose between the two com- 
of the Greeks — to turn their souls to chicanery, base cunning manders as to the future government of Transylvania, and 
and trcacliery, than this career of insane ambition. All jealous of the power of Michael, and instructed by his court 
these in frill gomi*nls of solemn treaties did not take place at to oppose his aggmndizeraeiit, Basta cut the matter short 
once, or witliout opposition from the Wallaehians and Mol- by having the vaivode assassinated. On the death of this 
davians. The Turks rajide their encroachments by degrees, tho last of their great men, and iiide^ almost the only great 
In 1544, crossing the Danube, which had hitherto been the man they have ever had, the Wallaehians returned to their 
frontier between the Ottoman empire and the tributary own country carrying with them Michael's head, which was 
states, they obliged the Wallaehians to cede them a long deposited with pomp and sadness in tho muqastery of Dial- 
stii)) of territory on the left bank of that river, where they loluy, near to their capital. This event took place in the 
soon built ] brail, Giurgevo, and Tourno, three of their year 1602, and caused the greatest confusion and terror in 
strongest fortresses, which are so frequently mentioned in Wallaohia. The primates, the senators, destitute of courage 
the history of their wars with the Russians. Having thus and decision, lost time in talk, while the Turkish pashas in 
obtained a firm footing on what we may call the Christian the neighbourhood, being well prepared to act, crossed the 
side of tho Danube, they soon began to treat the inhabitants Danube at several points and occupied the greater part of 
of the principahtics in the same manner in which they the principality. Scarce a blow was struck by those people 
treated the Greeks, the Bulgarians, and other nou-Maho- who only a short time before had fought so obstinately unaer 
metmi eoiir|iibred subjects. The garrisons of the three fur- Michael. The sultan assumed to himself the right of 
tresses made frequent excursions beyond tlie territory as- naming the vaivode ; other privileges and rights of the 
signed to them, plundering and devastating Wallaohia as Wallaehians were violated or abrogated by the Turks, 
if it hod been an enemy's country. The moment in which the annual tribute was greatly augmented, and the three 
the Wallftchi^s ought to have risen in arms for their liberty fortresses on the left bank of the Danube were made stronger 
and property) and the Moldavians ought to have joined than ever. 

them* was when the Turks first began to erect their three There was a slight difference in the fkte of Moldavia ; 
strongholds ; but they lost that ojmortunity ; they stood and in tliat n-incipality the Polos, who were not then a 
by and saw Ibrail, Giurgevo, and Tourno completed, and conquered and (yppreeeed, but a conquering and an qp- 
made no ef^srts for several years after. At length, in 1593, preening ndtion, were (hargeable with the blame whioh» in 
the boyars elected a vaivode of cOurage and enterprise, the case of Wallochia, lies on the Austrians. In the year 
This was the celebrated Micrhael, who, forming an alliance 1598 a Polish army invaded and conquered Moldavia, but 
with Aaron, Vaivode of Moldavia, and Sigismund, Prince in 1602, when the Turks, after the death of the Vaivode 
of Transylvania, which counti^ was also tributary to the Michael, became egain masters of Wallaohia, the Poles sur- 
sultan, resolved to drive the Turks beyond the Danube and rendered the neighbouring principality to them, and retired 
restore the two principalities to their ancient independence, without making any conditions for the unfortunate Mol- 
Before drawing the sword, Michael omployed the pen, and davians. Leaving them the mere form and ceremony of an 
in hxt^ own and the name of his allies sent a list of griev- election, the sultan named their va’ivode also ; the tribute 
ances to tho Forte, demanding their redress, and a guarantee was no longer called a present, as it bad been, and its 
fi>r the future. Tlie saltan's only answer was delivered by amount was increased at the nomination of every new vai- 
3000^gizaries, who were sent Walachia to levy con- vode. 

on the peasantry, ar^Bu|^mmitted all kinds of Though in both principalities the aitcient constitution and 
A coT]^ only aod armed was at rights or^eetien were <^troyed« the veivodes for answer 

^ eenliiry trere at nativea of WaDaehia or MoMaiviavaiid 


lachians surprised the janisarias and out them to pims. 
, Their vasyotM, MiehaeL ihfm#hMd himself at ^the Md of 
the ahiad armv of WaUachtsns, Moldaviaiis, and Thensyl- 
vanians, marohed against Giurgeva and drove giprison 
of that fortress to the Turkish side of die DeMmJ For 
three years the formidable attitude of Michael re- 

spect on ihe Turks, but in 1 695-6 Mahomet IIX. dsMetohed 
his Grand Vizier to the Danube with ' aa army or 40,000 
Osman}ys]ahd 20,000 Tartars, who, crossing the fiviiv in- 
vaded Wallachia and Moldavia at the same tilhia The 
principalitieB sustained a war of five years ; the Ttu^ were 
frequently defeated by Michael, and the sidtan was oMiged 
for a while to give up his pretensions. As on eo many 
other occasions, it Was the dissensions among theChriHiaiis 
that brought about thC triumphs of the Mahometans^ but 
tho disgrace of throwing Wallachia and' Moldavia nmibrale 
before the Turk^ who soon made them two of tne most 
wretched states in Europe, is mainly attributable to the 
court of Austria, which then, and for many after-ages, 
claimed to be the head of the Holy Roman Emphik In 
1600, Sigismund, the former ally of Michael, abdicated the 
government of Transylvania, which country then became 
tributary to Austria. In recompense for many splcnd^ 
services rendered to the common cause of the Chmtions 
against the Mahometans, and for some more private assist- 
ance by which he had greatly profited, the Emperor Rodolph 
entrusted the government of Transylvania to the brave aw 
skilful Michael. It appears, however, that the abdication 
of Sigismund, the former prince, was not voluntary, for 
when the Transylvanians were disgusted with MtohM, or 
rather with tho Austrians fur whom he ruled, and invited 
Sigismund to return to them, he immediately went and put 
himself at the head of a formidable insurrection, which 
obliged Michael to retire into Wallachia. An Austrian 
army, under the command of General Basta, soon arrived 
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^nmwal honour of mtrmraju^'oK imohos of tail#, 
^ not as yet arroMia the right of Mating Ms© Chrii- 
mn Mneoa hko pamia, or of mtiiahing thSm ivith death. 

^ lUndot this itateitf thittgo^humilWd m diq^ited as they 
wre, some sparha of had couiragj^lgiMm kept alive, 

Md Mriag tba eoventeemh oentury both^MWaiMhiami 
' om^Moldttvhtns made several attempts to 'throw off the 
Tglkish yoke. But the struggle, always unfortunate, was 
a most unequal 9ne, as the united population of the two 
fWeipalities did not amount to much mere Chan a ihiUion, 
it a tune when the sultan, between Europe awl Asia, was 
ihs^te lord of dfteen millionf of subjects. Towards the 
the Seventeenth, and still more at thsr.hwuning of 
m eightiMnth century, Austria and 'Rtissiai' whenever it 
muted th^ interests or they had war with the Turks, in- 
trigued with the boyars, and exerted themselves to the 
Utmost by presents, bnlliant promises, and proclamations, 
in tlwj name of religion and freedom, to induce the Wal- 
lachians and Moldavians, whose territories lay between them 
the Turks, to join M Christian banners, or to co-operate 
by secret measures against the tuUan. There was little 
honour or sincerity on any side, and as soon as it suited 
Russia or Austria to make peaoO with the Turks, she gene- 
rally concluded a treaty witoout caring much as to how far 
she had committed the principalities, or as to the vengeance 
the sultan would mke on what he considered his revolted 
subjects. At a later period Wallaohia and Moldavia bo- 
oame, like the plains of Lombardy ahd the Netherlands, a 
regular battle-field on which foreign nations used to decide 
their quarrels. For many years, as soon as hostilities broke 
.out between them, the Turks from tlie south sent their 
mntsaries, spahies, delhis, and the rest of their barbarous 
host across the Danube, and the Russians from the norths 
crossing the Pruth at the opposite extremity of the princi- 
palities, soon ft lied them with their Cossacks and other al- 
most equally savage hordes. 

It would bo diflicult to say which of|the belligerents in- 
flicted most mischief, but the fact is obvious that between 
M two, the condition of Wallachia and Moldavia, that could 
.defend themselves from neither, must have been wretched 
in the extreme. The last native prince was Constantine 
Braucovano Bessaraba, vaivode of Wallachia, In 1710 
this prince, who several years before had been seduced for a 
aliort time by the Austrians, was gained over by Peter the 
Great, who tlien contemplated the campaign against the 
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treasure and the of the valvoda; got; 

though many thott|MUl4k. tif *«re soon aware of whal 
was going on, did the^ waM tangle effort to rescue their 
much loved prinqeMi^ tMtoere handful of Turks, who 
rapidly carried hMi with w ^ur sons, three daugh- 
ter, and an infknt grandson, to the in/kmous dungeons of 
the Seven Towers. The premr^ eonfisoated appearing a 
tntie in the eyes of the sultan In eomp|^iBon with the enor- 
mous sums he had expected, he cansOg the four sons to ^ 
put to the torture in presence of their father, in order that 
they should confess where Bessaraba^ had concealed the 
teat of his treasures, or that the vafvode* ai the sight of 
the horrid sufferings of his own flesh axi^ blood, snoukl 
himself make the revelation. These hellish scenes went 
>epeatod on three successive days, on the third of whkh thie 
inviolable person of the prince was also racked and tonk 
Bat as none of them confessed an impossibility (the valvodig 
having no concealed treasure) father and sons were all be- 
headed under the windows of the seraglio, from one of which 
the sultan watched the execution with an attentive ey<it 
The live bleeding heads, stuck upon poles, were carried 
through the streets of Constantinople, after which they were 
probably thrown to the dogs ; but their bodies beings cask 
into the sea of Marmora were wafted by the current to 
island ot Chalki (one of the beautiful group called ^*tba 
Princes’ Islands”), where they were picked up by some 
Christian boatmen, and buried in a small and obscure Qreek 
monastery. The name of Bessaraba was, and still is, vene- 
rated by his countrymen, who, however, had not the spirit 
to draw a sword to avenge his de^h and their own wrongs* 
Two days after his dejiosition the sultan arbitrarily appointed 
a Fanariote Greek to be his successor, and that dishonour- 
able and foreign class of men continued for generations to 
be named by a Turkish Beratt or diploma qroclaimed 
by a Turkisti Capidgi-BashL 

These bospodars were named for three years but the 
sultan recalled them whenever he chose. Every change 
entailed an increase of oppvesaion and misery on the unfor- 
tunate Wttllachians and Moldavians ; for the Fanariotes 
generally arrived among them burdened with debts which 
tney had to pay out of the gams of their office, and as their 
stay was so short they resorted to every measure to make 
much money in little tune. They also sent annual pre- 
sents to preserve the friendship of the Turkish ministers, 
and ill case of war or any emergency the sultan exacted 
subsidies winch could only be obtained by still farther im- 

, r- r 7 r, poverishing the people. As property was no longer secure, 

Turks which the following year terminated so unfortunate! w as the farmer who sowed could not be certain that he should 


for the^iUissianson the banks of the Pruth. Peter and his 
army wereextricated by the sagacity of the Empress Ca- 
therine, brnBcssaraha, whose manoeuvres were well known 
to them, was left to the tender iliercies of the Turks. The 
ill-fated man atlenfpted to conciliate them by sending large 
sums of money to the Sultan and costly presents to the 
Turkish ministers ; but this plan only aggravated the hor- 
rors of his end, as it induced the Porto to believe that 
BessarabaVas in possession of exhaustless riches, whicli 
could be wrenched from him only liy imprisonment and 
torture. Feigning, however, to be well satisfied with his 
gifts and the explanation of his conduct, the Turks left him 
undisturbed for many months, in order that his fears and 
auBDicions might go to sleep. At length in the beginning 
of the Passion week of 1713, when the attention of tlie Wal- 
lachians was absorbed by the interminable ceremonies of 
the Greek church, a Capidgi-Bashi (a olmmberlain, mes- 
senger, or executioner, as it may be, ^ the sultan), iwrived 
at Bucharest, the capital of the principmity, with an escort 
of only one hundred Turks. The Capidgi sent immediately 
to inform tne vaivode that he was only travelling through 
Wallachia on his way to Chotzim on state business ; that 
he was in a very great hurry, yet being at Bucharest would 
take the opportunity of paying a short visit of ceremony to 
the pi'inco. No sooner was he admitted than he put a black 
hanakerchief on the shoulder of Bessaraba, who had risen 
from his seat and advanced to receive him as a friend. 
Having performed the ceremony of the handkerchief, which, 
according to Turkish usage, signified the deposition of the 
prince, the CapLdgi-bashi placed a gudrd over his person, 
and going to the divan of the Wallocbian authorities read 
be 8ultan*s firman, which declared Bessarnbato^be a traitor, 
and ordered that he and all hU family i)jiomld ^ sei|4dwd 
gff ried to Constantinople. Stupifl^ and M 

* Wallachiana'Dermittea the Capmjgl to teotkif aU ih* 


bo allowed to reap and dispose of his own produce, the lands* 
in many instances, were loft wholly uncultivated, and such 
of the agriculturists as could conveniently escape emigrated 
to the Austrian or Russian territories. That excellent oM 
traveller, John Bell of Antermony, says, that when he was 
in Moldavia in 1737 no less than two-thirds of that prin- 
cipality was lying waste. 

Among the servile and rapacious Greek hospodars there 
was one man of a noble soul and most elevated philanthropy* 
who zealously applied himself to promote the good of the 
country he was sent to govern. Constantine Mavrocordatd 
was appointed hospodar for Wallachia in 1 735. Affiicted at 
the degradation of the mass of the people, who were serfii* 
and being convinced that one of the surest means to inoreaat 
the prosperity of the state was to elevate the condition of 
the i^pulnr body, he, in many instances, abolished 
altogether, and generally improved the comfort gnd hfippt 
ness of the peasantry. Mavrocordato had moreover too 
glory of being a religious instructor, an educuttoiiiot^? aob 
a diffusionist. The language of tlie courts of the Mo prkl«- 
cipalities was, as it still is, the Romaic, or modogp^^lSireelai 
which was unintelligible to the people, and only jipdMiiL 
(and not written) by some of the boyars or homCM* , Thp 
common idiom of the Wallachians and Moli^viatls wia li 
strange mixture of several languages, in which, bownfellini^ 
Latin, and a dialect of the Slave or Sclavonian, preffmh> 
nated. It had no alphabet suited toi^nvey all itolitoMto 
and desinences, but on the rare occ^Ul(d|m^Oi> 
written, Sclavoniaii characters like those IlS^ M Rua<- 
sians were employed. It had never , bee»“ MdUMi to the 
rules of grammar, and no book Mentor beeXi: tompeBed ia 
t. It was. in short, not a Utoriof or aftKeS idiom, 

but a varying and BMertiiltt jaiig«i7 ft* BiUo, tho book 
for aH. was only kiwiiiiit Wwtoe. ■ 
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^ntof tWWallachians, set diligently to work, and in^he 
Irst ptlice formed an alphabet out of Greek and Sclavohian 
cj^UG^raoterB, which was adapted to the wants of the composite 
Isi^age. Ho then drew up a regular grammar, and had 
it and a few other elementary books neatly printed. He 
eaused the Bible to be translated, he distributed many 
cbpies of the Old and New Testament in the newly-formed 
written language, and ordered that the Evangelists should 
be regularly read in all churches. In a short time the 
upper classes of society generally knew how to read and 
write in their own language, and began to turn their atten- 
tion to books ; and as knowledge, the blessed element of 
the soul of man, like water that sustains his body, will not 
be kept in the high places unless dammed up by artificial 
means and force, but seeks the valley and the lowest places 
flowing in all directions, so did a portion of these acquire- 
ments gradually descend from the boyars or nobles to Aie 
simple citizens and industrious Wallachians and Moldavians. 
If, unhappily, the progress made has not been equal to the 
promise of the beginning,— if ignorance and sloth still 
assert their reign, the circumstance is owing to the tyranny 
of the Turks and to the constantly troubled &tafe in which 
the two weak provinces have been kept by war, or brute 
force, or intrigue. Constantine Mavrocordato was a man 
formed to civilize an empire, but he could only act on a nar- 
row and dependent theatre. Ho had the Turks of the last 
century for his masters, and he had no successors like him- 
self to continue the good work. Let there bo honour to 
whom honour is due ! Such individuals, be the measure of 
their immediate success N/hat it may. are entitled to our 
reverence whenever and wheresoever they .spring up. The 
names of the inventors of an alphabet or of the devisers 
of a new written language, ought to be enregistered in a 
holy rubric, like those of the saints and martyrs of old ! 

Constantine Mavrocordato was twice recalled by the 
Porte as a wholly unfit instrument for the sultan's purposes ; 
but ho nobly persisted, at the hazard of his life, in doing all 
the good he could, and in labouring for the civilization of 
the Wallachians. Many of his laws and institutions, though 
often set at nought and trodden under foot, still survive^ to 
attest the soundness and purity of his system. 

The Greek hospodara were permitted by the sultan to 
have a court, to confer titles of nobility, and to rejoice in the 
vain trappings of monarchy, but they were expressly prohi- 
bited from maintaining an array, or ever raising and assem- 
bling troops of any kind. In less than a century (during 
which period the principalities were occupied four several 
times by the Russians), forty hospodars succeeded one ano- 
ther in Wallachia alone. Thus, on an average, the reigns 
of these princes did not last longer than two years and six 
months. Articles calculated to strengthen the hospodars, to 
render their change less frequent and arbitrary, and to di- 
minish the evds suffered by the hapless population, were 
inserted in the treaty of Ka'mardji, when (in 1 774) the 
Russians, after a four-years’ occupation, restored the two 
principalities to the Turks ; but they were not observed by 
the Porte, nor could Russia nt every moment insist on their 
observance. An additional convention made in 1779>and 


an article which formed port of the treaty of Jassy in 1792, 
when Russia, after another long occupation, again gave up 
the principalities, and which article, provided that the sultan 
should observe and religiously execute all that had been 
stipulated ii^ favour of the two provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia,’* was equally disregarded by the sublime Porte. 
The hosp^ars were changed os often as ever, in spite of the 
atipujation that the sultan should never recall, or in any 
manner interfere with them, until they had completed seven 
year^|EgpvcrnmenU In 1802, however, after lung negoci- 
atiojMBjPi some threats the Russian minister at Con'stanti- 
nopil^duced the Porte to contract another engagement, 
which was, that the princes Ipsilanti and Morousi, who were 
just' named for Wallachia and Moldavia, should not be re- 
called before the term stipulated, “ unless they should be 
guilty of some offence which he (the Russian minister) or 
nie^H|^$sor, on an examination of the facts, should pro- 
be cause sufficient to justify their deposition.'* 
TfrmM^sia, who had declared herself the protector of the 
princl^amios in 1774, now, in 1802, assumed the right of 
Deing judge of the hosuodars. and umpire between them and 


being judge of the hospodars, and umpire between them and 
But even this engagement was broken by the 
fo about three years, suddenly recalled both 
jH|H||Hk{d Morousi without even a word of intimation to 
t minister Another war ensued, and from 1606 


to 1812 the arms of tits eXsf igsin Deei!4>^' Wallaohia 
Moldavia. 'In 1812, the memorable year Of Buonapavti^to 
Moscow campaign, peace was oonclOd^ beOweeti tho% Jltto* 
sians and Turks at Bucharest, the Bmperor Alexafrdor to^ 
delivering the principalities to theoulta^ wifli^lliOiloKdisj^h 
of that fine pwt of Moldavia which' lies^ between the imrs 
Pruth and Dniester, which wfs formally eedsd^^ him, and^ 
which has ever Since been held by the Russians, whose 
frontier line in that direoUon is now the Pruth, and lidV sd 
formerly, the Dniester, The active negociatorfor the simati* 
on this occasion was the Greek •prince Demetrius Maronsh^ 
who aspired to bo hospodar of Wallachia, and who was stiw*: 
pectod of favouring the Russians: but the responsibilSty^ 
properly speaking, rested with GHlib-Bffsndi, ^ Turmh^ 
Minister for Foreign Aflhirs, and Plenipotentiary at Suv 
charest, who signed and sealed the treaty, and who, from 
that appears, might for the moment have savM Moldavil^ 
from dismemberraent, seeing that the Russiaas, oritieaUy 
situated, and scared at first at the gigantic prqeots of flio 
French, were in the greatest hurry to conclude peace wifla 
the Turks. The punishment, however, fell upon the Greek 
Morousi, and in the usual treacherous and detestable manner* 
After the conclusion of the peace of Bucharest he was living 
in Wallachia, expecting his nomination as hospodar, when 
he was informed by his friends at Constantinople, who ad* 
vised him to take refuge in some Christian state, that the 
intrigues of the French agents (enraged at the recent peooe) 
and a powerful faction in the divan were contriving hii 
destruction. The Russians offered him a safe and honour- 
able asylum, but the unfortunate man had a family in the 
capital, upon whom, in case of his evasion, he feared the 
Turks, according to their old system, would wreak their 
vengeance. He relied, moreover, on the pretended friend- 
ship of his superior Galib-Effendi, who, to exciute his2own 
stupidity, had actually accused Morousi to the sultan, and 
determined *to accompany that minister to Constantinople, 
where he could explain his part of the transactions. Ac- 
cordingly, the Turk and Greek left Bucharest in the month 
of September. Nothing could exceed the warmth of Galib- 
Effcndi’s protestations of good will and affection, but, as 
soon as they arrived at the strong Turkish fortress of Rut- 
schOk, on the southern side of the Danube, he ordered Mo- 
rousi to be seized and carried straight to the grand vizier, 
who was still with the army at Shumla, and who, on the 
Greek’s arrival at his threshold, without hearing a syllable 
of his defence, caused him to be literally cut to pieces with 
sabres and yataghans. Morousi’s head was sent to Con- 
"stantinople, and, with that of his brother Panayotti, who 
was accused of being his accomplice, was there exhibited for 
three days at the gate of the sultan’s palace, 

By the fifth article of the treaty of Bucharest, ^ll* former 
treaties and conventions relative to tho nrivileges of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, were recognized and confirmed, and the 
sublime Porto engaged once more to change its mode of 
treating the hospedars and taxing the people of those coun- 
tries. 

The princes Caradja and Callimacki were appointed in 
October, 1812, from which time Sultan Mahmoud showed a 
disposition to ob8er\'e the agreement that the hospodars 
should nut bo changed more frequently than once in seven 
years. Ho also agreed that the agents of the two princes, 
resident at Constantin^le, should place themselves under 
the protection of the Russian embassy, and that their per- 
sons should be considered inviolable like those of foreign 
ambassadors. Calimacki actually reigned the full term of 
seveif years in Moittavia, but in Wallachia the hospodar 
Caradja lied into Austria a year before tho expiration of the 
tenn, fearing that if he returned to Constantinople the sultaii 
would deprive him of the wealth he had acquired. Aftmr 
his departure, the provisional government he had appointed 
and many of the principal boyars united in petitioning the 
sultan to name no more Gre^ princes, but to leave the ad- 
ministration to the divan or senate of nobles, who would 
punctually cause all taxes to be paid, and the regal rights 
and authority to be maintained. But Mahmoud turn^ a 
deaf car to these proposals, naming a Greek prince to 8ue« 
ceed Caradja, and, in the following year, another Fanariote 
Greek to succeed Calimacki in Moldavia. It is possible^ 
though not very probable, that these last appointed hospodara 
.would have been left in their governments for seven yeart^ 
but in 1821 the breaking out of the Greek revolution m thw 
Mores, and the vash atteoipt of iMilanti in Wallat^iev 
thiew evei 7 Urin 9 'fotn€ 0 AfU 6 ioB,iwid m down aisvtfa 
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l&e suiton o^ered tho sUtf^ter o^ aA the heads 
of4hftliospod^Juia^iifj|i^ai^ the Greefas of Constanti* 
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Aodar of Moli^m rat first eailed and theii^wlifiglod^ and 
hislMilqeiaoaflut^ U^tentot* beheaded, l^hl' kaimacan of 
WaAoehia wa^ also seised in Constantinople and» beh^ed, 
afteifiwhioh lils body » with the head placed between his legs^ 
was exhibited fi>r1&ee days, having an Hiscdption pla^ 
over tt which commenced. With these wordei ** Behold the 
odiohe oaroase of Constantine Negfi. Kaimaoan of Walla- 
ohia«^*\ With the exception of CkracUa, who had retired in 
soOjd time into Austria, and of a very few otheih who escaped 
mm CoDStaintinople concealed in foreign Ships, all the 
le^hfig Fanariotcs were either put to death or sent into exile, 
with confiscation of their propert 3 [. 

These slanghters and persecutions did not terminate till 
towards the end of 1822. In the following year, the sultan 
having declared his Fanariote subjects for ever incapable of 
holding office, the Wallachtans were authorized to elect 
native boyar to be their hospodar. The choice of the nobles 
was, however, subject to the approval of the Porte. In this 
manner Nicholas Ghika was nominated, and took possession 
of the principality in ]823.i^ Ohika, though bom and in 
part brought up noith of the Danube, was connected by 
marriage with the noblest Fadariote families, and was alto- 
gether more a Greek than a Wallaphian. A prince was 
chosen in the same manner for Moldavia, and both were to 
remain seven years, at the very least. But Qvc years had 
not passed when both the principalities were again occupied 
by the Russians, who, crossing the Pruth at the opening of 
the campaign of 1828, became masters of them withdut 
firing a musket. When the armistice of Adrianople was 
concluded between the Turks and the Russians *on the 29th 
of August, 1829, the principalities were, for the present, 
left as a pledge in the hands of the latter power, and so they 
remained in 183.1, when the sultan, after calling a Russian 
fleet and army to protect him against the Pasha of Egypt, 
by an article in the definitive treaty of Hunkiar-lskeUesi^ 
confirmed to the Emperor Nicholas the possession of Walla- 
cilia and Moldavia as security for the debt owing by Turkey 
to Russia. At the same time Nicholas obliged Mahmoud 
to recognize him as ** protector” of the Servians, who are 
nearly of the same race as the Wallachians and Moldavians, 
and profess the same religion. However jealous we may be 
of Russian encroachment, we ought not to conceal the fact 
that the condition of Servia and the two principalities lias 
been muchi^roved by these circumstances, without which 
we are Tpftfeconfldent the important advantages we are about 
to relate would not have been obtained fur the present, ns in 
all other matters thoOttomun government jiersists in main- 
taining the great monopolies, though it has made a parade 
of abolishing a few insignificant ones. In saying this, we 
would not imply that Russia, who acts on the anti-free-trade 
system at homo, lias advocated liberty of trade in all its 
branches in the principalities ; but what we mean is, that 
she has produced a position of affairs that has favoured the 
representation of other$t and made the sultan really anxious 
to oonoiliate the affections of his nearly -lost subjects by re- 
storing to them the most important of their rights. As 
soon as the Turks had entirely destroyed the independence 
af the Wallachians and Moldavians, they monopolized the 
pi-oduce of their soil, which was bought up by tuo Porte at 
its own arbitrary price, for the coneumpllon of Consfonti* 
nople, the constructing and supplying the Ottoman fleets, 
&e. 8cc. The proprietor, or farmer, was allowed no other 
market, and was often obliged to sell his produce to< the 
Turks for the third part of what he could have got in the 
foreign markets of Europe, had he enjoyed the rights of 
exportatiou and free trade. Everything not consumed in the 
country was absorbed by the Turkish capital. Corn, cattle, 
sheep, timber, masts for ships, hemp, tallow, hides, wax, 
honey, butter, cheese, which are all abundant, and which 
be produced in vastly increased quantities under a 
di^rent system, were all bought up at the prices govern- 
ment chose to put upon them for Constantinople, while wool, 
and a few minor articles which the Turks did not want^as 
rabbit-skins and yellow berriesr-were tlteonl]^ things allowed 
to be exported elsewhere free of exporl^duliei. In i Oi iO O a 
of Oxtraotdinary ahundanoe, which, coidd hpHM 

under such an odimis monep^jt ae peoidt natnmlly dimiii iih 


dketr production when and advantageously 

sell wnat they produce* having first helped ita^ 

to all it wanUm, sometiniet attewed the Wallachians and 
Moldavians to dbqiioaa <i^ thfdr eurplns to foreign traders ; 
but even in these eases there Fas a tedious and expensive 
process to be gone through* and the exportation of corn (the 
mein produce of both principalities) uMseonstantly prohibited. 

This was the great curse of the pnmsipslities, which more 
than anything aept the mass of the pe^e in wretched- 
tness, indolence, and beggary ,* and this , curse, we are 
happy to say, was greatly mitigated or altogether removed 
last year. The Wallachians, and MCldgyians are now 
allowed to sell their oorn, cattle, timber, &b. to the highest 
bidders; the monopoly of the Porte is destroyed, and 
foreign merchants begin to trade directly (by means of the 
Danube) with Moldavia and Wallachia. In consequeiiQO. 
of Hhese measures the price of provisions has risen eonai# ' 
derably in Constantinople, where the Turks are now obliged 
to supply themselves with their meat and bread cliiefl.? Witt 
their provinces of Asia Minor. According to Mr. WilhMtt 
Wilkinson, who was British consul in Wallachia about 
fifteen yeafs ilgo, the principalities annually furnished the 
Turkish capital with 1,500,000 kilos or bushels of wheat. 
250,000 sheep, 3000 horses, and a vast number of Wloohs. i 

Gulatz, a town which at preseut docs not contain abovei 
8000 fixed inhabitants, is destined by nature to be the 
chief poll of both principalities. It is in Moldavia, but olose 
on the frontiers of Wallachia, being sixty-Ovo miles frem 
Jassy the Moldavian, seventy-five miles from Bucharest, 
the Wallachian, capital, and ab«€it sixty miles from the 
mouth of the I^nube and the Black Sea. Up to that 
point the Danube is navigable, even to ships of three 
hundred tons burden ; and as there is no tide, vessels can 
lie alongside the quays of Galatz and land or take in their , 
cargoes in the most convenient manner possible. The 
place has nearly every advantage of the best of sea-ports, 
and may probably, at no very distant time, rival even that 
of Odessa in the Black Sea. Ibrail, on the Danube, U 
equally well situated, and at these two towns several 
Genoese, French, and other speculators have already esta- 
blished themselves. A commereial house of great import- 
ance which has branches at Constantinople, Leghorn, 
Genoa, and Marseilles, has begun active operations at 
Ibrail, where the first English vessel arrived in the autumn 
of last year, only a few months after the trade was thrown 
open^ An English house is about to establish itself at 
nucharcst with branches or agencies on the Danube for the 
direct importalioii of British manufiiclurcs and colonial 
articles, and the exportation of tallow, timber, and particu- 
larly staves for casks, &c. which are attainable at vBty low 
prices, in great quantities, and of e.xcellent quality. 

For a long series of years both the principalities drew 
their cotton and woollen goods, their glass, crockery -ware, 
hardware, and their manufactures generally, fiopa Austria 
and Bohemia. To obtain a higher pnee for them the native, 
and Greek merchants were accustomed to call roost of the 
articles English. Some bales of our goods shipped at 
Smyrna ana sent up the gulf of Enos, foundalieir way over 
land by Adrianople and the Balkan mountains to Buchoi'est 
and Jassy; but like others bought at Constantmoplo ap4 
forwarded by caravan, the expenses upon them became, 
very heavy, in addition to which, though duties had been 
paid by the original imiioiter at the Turkish ports, 
and bteayier duties were levied before they could be 
duced iiito the principalities. 

The only serious drawback on the navigation cf the 
Danube as far as Galatz is, that the river is blocked 
with ice during a part of the year, and is iq very ^vere 
seasons frozen over, from the end of November to be- 
ginning of March. This inconvenience is, liowqXer. 
to the ports of Odessa and Taganrok, on the 
and, of course, will always enter into the calculations 4 ^ 
navigator. 

The principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia 
about 360 miles in length from Orsbya^^ 1^0 
about 150 miles in breadth from the tlanuba.io the J&aj^a 
or Carpathian mountains which Bqnarate them 41^ 

Irian provinces of Temeswar, Tr&sylVgttia|!'iM^^a Buco- 
vine. The face of the country .ia . vurtad: the 

upper part near the mouDtaaiB» whufimoduw immenso 
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fuantitg^ at fine timber, ie pi<miTe«qao and healthy, 
but lower portion is ei^ceedingl^ ttat and dull, and in 
Jlitiy places marshy and insalubiriouB. The bank of the 
P^uhe, to a great breadth inland, is a complete swamp, 
wticularly in Moldavia. Capital and industiy might rc- 
wim much of this waste land, but at present not a sixth 
part of the productive soil, that requires nothing but the 
plough or spade, is under cultivation. Tiie mountains are 
supposed to abound in mineral wealth, but they have never 
been properly examined. The roads are few and bad, but 
several streams which descend from the Carpathian moun- 
tains might easily be made available for the transport of 
timber and other commodities to the Danube. Bucharest, 
ihe capital of Wallachia,! which is built on the river Dom- 
nitza, that falls into the Danube below Rutschuk, is one of 
die most disagreeable, swampy, unhealthy cities a man c^n 
live in. It has, however, a population of about 85,000, and 
there arc many pleasant tracts of high wooded country and 
^ soil at the distance of a few miles from it. Jassy, the 
capital of Moldavia, which contains about 42.000 inhabitants, 
is, on the contrary, well built, delightfully situated, clean 
and healthy. The whole population of the two principalities 
is estimated at 1,500,000, but no correct census has ever 
been taken. Moldavia only enters for a third in this esti- 
mate, her inhabitants being set down at 500,000. 

The character of the Wallachhins and Moldavians has at 
present few points to recommend. The peasants are mild 
and inoffensive, but timid, spiritless, and indolent; the no- 
bility and geniry, who l^e crowded in the capital cities, 
though exempt from all the fiercer vices, arc vain, frivolous, 
voluptuous, corrupt, greatly addicted to" gambling, and 
miserably educated. Next to education the great defect of 
high and low is a want of energy and courage. And yet 
these people are a mixture of the ancient Roman and the 
Sclavonian blood, aiid^werc once famed for their warlike in- 
dependent spirit. 

Whether we look at the limited population, the geogra- 
phical position of the country, or the character of the in- 
habitants, we can see, aa yet, but' sorry materials for the 
building up of a nation, and we confess we cannot under- 
atand the speculations of some of our newspaper politicians 
who talk of erecting the two principalities into one separate 
independent slate, which shall not only maintain itself but 
(being placed between the tw'o) shall serve as a harrier 
to Turkey on that sidej against Russia. As to the latter 
point it would be just as rational to think of defending a 
stone castle by placing a line of wooden huts and straw sheds 
between it and its assailants. 

The guarantee of England and Franco (for we fear Aus- 
tria would not become a party to the arrangement) might 
indeed do muidi to sustain the tranquillity of the two pro- 
vinces, and the improvements we have alluded to in this 
article; and the sultan, by leaving the Wallachians and 
Moldavians to themselves, or only exacting a moderate an- 
nual tribute, would certainly remove one of the great causes 
of dissension between him and his too powerful neighbour 
the czar. Fov^any years, whenever Russia wanted to pick 
a quarrel witli Turkey, sho could find ostensible and, in 
many instances, just and popular motives for so doing in the 
sultan's treatment of the principalities and his infringement 
of the treaties that regarded them. The governments of 
the two principalities are now left to the hospodars and the 
divans or senates. This was nominally the case before the 
recent changes, but at present, as the hospodars are not 
shackled by the Turks, and as the senates are much less 
subservient to the hospodars, the administration proceeds in 
8 more constitutional and j ust manner. Formerly the divan 
of each principality consisted of twelve boyars or nobles, 
who were presided and nominated (except the archbishop, 
who sat in right of his ecclesiastical dignity) by the reigning 
hoBpodat. These divans, by law, were to assemble twice a 
week, but the princes often dispensed with them for months 
together, and imposed taxes and raised money without even 
oonsulting them, although the constitution expressly de- 
clared that no such aCt could be legal unless it carried the 
approbation and signatures of the majority of the members 
of the divan^v .. If we have been correctly informed, the num- 
ber of members has been recently increased in both govern- 
ments, fe^ ^on-noble and mercantile men aamitted 

into the M fa . | 

In WalliSo^, wl^ich is by far the more important of the 
two prinoipaj^ies, i^he Greco-WaBabl^an GhiltiL who was 
hospodar at broking out of the war in 
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1988, hn baeft ye^bmi to ] 
the pQp]^. Althe 




gneat ab^ 

he n an honest, weS^rimeaning m&h. Wo IS nol 
rules jn Moldavia, orwhefher anyhqapodar 
there. 

In all his late tranfsaetiona in fbla part elj 
czar has made a great ^ moderdtioa; , Bo fa^ i 
the sultan's having paid the deh$ owing to him, aivd ibt 
which debt the two principalities were pledged, he hii not 
even made the first instalment, ooncermrig which, as vW 
mentioned in the last number of the * Companion,' a eaviotta 
dispute has arisen. In spite of these ciroumstanoes, hew^' 
ever, Nicholas pretends to Jhave withdrawn his troops IrinB 
Wallachia and Moldavia. But how ^stands the iket ? simply 
thus : a fine, picked garrison of fifiOO Russians is left & 
possession of Silistria, the strongest Turkish fortrtis on 'BmI 
right bank of the Danube ; a military road with siatiottt " 
and detachments is kept open through the principalities Itom 
Silistria and the Danube to the Pruth and BossaraMat 
where Nicholas maintains a corps-d'armfie on hjs own ter- 
ritory ; and last, not least, a Russian consul-general, fixed . 
at Bucharest, influences or absolutely directs tuany of the 
proceedings of the local governments, and keeps up a parly 
in the dnans of both principalities. These affairs seem to 
us of sufficient moment to call for the presence of an able 
and honest British resident ; hut the only agent we have, 
of any kind, on the spot, is a certain Signor Lovi, an Italian 
of whom nobody appears to know anything. Ever since 
the treaty of Bucha-cst, in 1812, the inhabitants, but 
more especially the popular mass, the people^ properly so 
called, have been accustomed to look to the Russian con- 
sul for the redress of their grievances; and this, added to 
their religious sympathies (for they are of the same church 
as the Russians), to the sympathies which arise out of com- 
munity of race (for Wallachians, Moldavians, and Russians, 
all spring from the groat Sclavonian family), to the similarity 
of language, and to other circumstances, must always 
render the influence of the czar's agent very great. 

Although deficient in some recent points, about which 
we have not been able to obtain correct information, and 
although necessarily concise, we hope these remarks will 
convey to our readers some notion of the much neglected 
principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, and of the benefits 
which have lately been bestowed upon them. 


EXPENSIVENESS OF IMPRISONMENT FOR 
SMALL DEBTS AND SMALL DELINQUENCIES. 

Two very important returns, headed BathGaol, have just 
been laid before Parliament. They illustrate., in a very 
striking manner, the expensiveness of imprisonlhbht for 
small debts and petty infringements of police regulations. 

The first is entitled “ A Return of the persons com- 
mitted to Bath City Gaol from March, 1833, to March, 
1835, by order of the Local Courts of Request ; stating the 
amount of the debt sued, for, and the cost incurred in each 
case ; the maximum and minimum number of days for 
which each person might have been imprisoned, and ihm 
number of days each person was sentenced to be impri- 
soned.” 

The return, as made up, does not altogether fulfil the 
promise of the endorsement. One year only, namely, 1 833, 
|6 given ; and the maximum and minimum punishment! 
attached to each amount of indebtedness is omitted. Never^ 
theless quite enough is furnished to exhibit, in strong relief 
the feature indicated by the title of this article. 

The total number of commitments in the year 1383, 
including some few double commitments of the same indi- 
viduals, is 310. Their debts range from the trifling sum af 
28. 2\d. up to lOl., beyond which sum the jurisdiction oif 
the court does not reach. The total amount of the debts of 
those 310 persons is 929/. 178. 4^. The total amount of 
costs on the processes of summons and commitments ia 
282/. \ ^8. 7d. The scale of imprisonment is as follows 

Debts under 20r., 20 days ; from 20«. to 40s., 40 days ; 
from 40«. to 3/., 60 days ; from 3/. to 4/., 80 days ; from 4/. 
to 5/., 100 days ; and from 5/. to 10/., 200 days. 

The total number of days of labour lost to the commanity 
by the imprisonment of these SIO TOrsotis is 23,200; thia 
average leiiigth ef imprisonment suffered by each being 7 % 
days. 

Estimiditkff the ttesrage wage* ^ tiiese poor debtors al 
I If*, per wow oiily,er to. 4^,8* diem whm «t Urge— to* 
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lg,Ul'>^r’ 

in llt«^4 

sum to be eftded, to Hie coots inwiMi^y stated^ ipd 

the tm tcwher trill fndioate the dimiimtiett bif publio tmalHi 
lemlmlf niffu Hie eustom of imrisotiixient !br small debts 
in onifMy of the many gatols m tlm iLiitgdom. Let us 
bring tlMee Husts mm ^meSkteiy before the e|^e,^— 




No. of 
Debtoio. 


Offiti. 


010 


‘■“'dl''*#. it 

mo 17 4i 

sT 0 


Utfeti. 


% d. 

Ill 7 

0 Id 8 


93.300 
*75 


VAlue of Li^ 

’ hour, Sc.S4. 
per Ulom. , 
S, 

9.900 0 0 


^1U>Mof Lo- 
boor and 
Ooaia. 
it. «. d. 
aias 0 0 

' 10 5*0 


ATOrogfi 9 0 0 0 13 8 75 9? 

But averaees do not indicate flie most grievous cases. 

Take e oosen bf ^ smallest accounts* and the mau of evil 
incidmital to the system will be strikingly apparent. 


' '• 

Ktmea. 

Debts. 

Coats. 

Value of Lmboar 
lost. 

H. PciHnger , • 

£. f. rf. 
0 2 10 

£. t. d. 
0 6 5 

* 

6. Dagger . • • 

0 3 0 

0 6 5 

All sentenced 

W. Rolls . 

0 3 6 

0 6 5 

t to twenty 
days* imprik 

W. Oickeoson • 

0 2 

0 6 5 

C. Baker . • 

0 4 2i 

0 6 5 

sonment ; 
supposed 

J. Dickenson . * • 

0 2 6 

0 6 5 

•T. Trigg ... 

0 4 101 

0 6 5 

value of their 

K. Brown • 

0 2 0 

0 6* 6 

labour at 15«. 

W. Boyce . 

0 2 6 

0 6 5 

per week, 

E. Wells 

0 4 4 

0 8 3 

304 

K. Mamhmen • « 

0 2 21 

0 6 5 


.r. Thomas . • . 

0 2 6 

0 6 5 

. 

Total 

1 17 3 

3 16 10 

304 

• 


Here we have the costs of proceedings upwards of 200 
per cent, and the aggregate punishment estimated in money 
inorc than sixteen times the offence. In the extreme case 
the costs exceed 300 per cent, and the whole punishment 
is twenty-eight times as great as the oO'ence. Surely reform 
is wanted here if anywhere. 

We liave made use of the word expensiveness to stand 
only for the cost and loss estimated in money ; but we have 
the authority of more than one great jurist for including 
w'itliin the term more than mere pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Let the reader mark down the loss of health, inci- 
dental to seventy-five days' confinement in a crowded and 
often filt hy pauk Hhd to an insufficiency of clothing and 
food ; let nim also mark the baneful moral effect of such 
imprisonment, and then let him say if the “ expensivenesss," 
in the more extended mdkning of the term, be not almost 
beyond calculation. 

We now turn to the second document^** A Return of 
the persons committed in the years 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
to tne Bath City Gaol for want of bail, and for offences 
comndtted under local police acts ; stating the amount of 
hail demanded, and the specific offence charged in each 
case ; the age of each person, the number of days during 
which each person was imprisoned, and the prison debt 
ordinarily allowed.** 

The following is a catalogue of the offences exhibited on 
the face of this return, together with the numbers punished 
for each description of offence : — ^ 

^Aggravated assault ... 1 

Assault . . • . .1 

Threatening assaults . • 8 

Bastardy , . • .3 

Misdemeanour ... 2 

Disorderly house ... .2 

^ Rescue .... 2 

Breach of the peace . • .62 

Exposing fruit, &c., for sale on the path* 
way .... 63 

Collecting ashes fVom houses • • 1 


Total 


145 
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aseault; w%io"h catmot be sd^ ItiHlllitt sfi ifilSsnce as the act 
itself, is assigned, in ond caae^ bl^^ imprison- 

ment. 

The two cases (a man and his wifp) bf keeping a disor- 
derly house"— a hot-bod of vice and misery— a fruitful 
source -of wretchedness and ^ilt— tbs jnstwies seem to look 
leniently upon, ten days' imprisonment only being inflicted 
upon them ; whilst “ selling fruit on the pathway," a crime 
having in it nd immorality whatever, although it may ob- 
struct the chairs of the Bath dowagers, is punished with no 
less than thirty days’ incarceration. But even fhii differ- 
ence between the figures 10 and 30 by no meioM indicates 
the proportionate punishments. The keeper of a btntbel is 
a being dead to every sense of decency and shame. To him 
or her it is simply a few days’ confinement. They are not 
robbed | 0 f the slightest consideration among their usual as- 
sociates, with whom on the contrary, they find sympathy. 
They are in trouble," and e\cry effort is made by their 
friends to alleviate the tedium of their few day’s ilotention. 
Contrast this with the following cases of persons imprisoned 
for selling fruk (gi the footpath, which we take, without 
selection, in the order in which they follow eacli other on 
the lists: — Fanny Bray, aged 13; Ann Palmer, aged 1-7; 
Amelia Beard, aged 16— sentence, thirty days. Most of 
those committed for this “ crime ’’ are under twenty years 
of ago. There is no reason to suppose them of abandoned 
character. Indeed, the simple fact that they resort to an 
honest though humble means of obtaining u livcdibood is a 
presumption that they are neither pi^titutes nor pilferers, 
though assuredly under the Bath police regulations they 
are likely to he made*both. 

To such persons thirty days' imprisonment in a common 
gaol is in most cases rum. W e know nothing of the er'onomy 
of the Bath City Gaol in particular, hut we know this of our 
gaols in general, that there is no classification ami separation 
of offenders. The young female of fifteen, cxinvictcd, not of 
any breach of positive morality, but merely of an offence 
against aristocratic convenience, an offence against the free 
passage of sedan chairs!— is shut up perchance in the same 
room with the hardened dealer iu female seduction. The 
two ^ keepers of a disorderly house,*’ imprisoned for ten 
days, would thus be enabled to turn their " trouble *’ to 
good accoimt. A constant supply of victims is provided for 
them, and their committal ceases to be a punishment. 
This is a revolting picture, but it is a fiiithful one. / 

Besides the moral and political objection to Msiting such 
offences with so injurious a mode of punishment, there is 
in these cases the same politico-economical objection — if we 
may l>e allowed the expression — which wo have pointed eut 
as incidental to imprisonment foi* small debts. The average 
imprisonment inflicted on the “ sellers of fruit on foot- 
paths " is 1 5 J days. Estimating their labours at the low 
rate already assumed in the former case, it is equal to a pe- 
nalty of nearly 2l. on each of the unfortunate persons 
convicted. 

We should be glad to see a similar and even a more ex- 
tensive return for every gaol in the kingdom. Such a set 
of documents would show an annual loss in impeded labour 
alone of between 1,000, flOO/. and 2,000,000^^. Considered 
with respect to the destruction of morality and the promo- 
tion of crime, the picture would be perfectly frightful, tliough, 
to the legislator, most instructive. 


The most striking feature in this return ia Hie utter dfo* 
reg^d to any the lightest proportion between tlie ofibneU 
and the putiiahtnent. To the ease of aisautt wefnd at- 
tached thirty-six daye* imprisontnent, whUet b alhieBt. «f 


THE REPUBLIC OF NEW GRENADA. 

New Grenada comprises the whole of the north-westHfft 
part of the late republic of Columbia, from which it was 
separated in the year 1831. The territories of New Grenada 
extend from the equator to Cape La Vela, in about 12^^ 
of north latitude, and between the parallels of 72® and 81® ‘ 
of longitude, in their greatest breadth. 

The republic of New Grenada is divided into five depaxt- 
ments, containing nineteen provinces, with a popitlgdoh 
of altogether 1,340,000 inhabitants, viz. “ » 

1. l%partment of Cundinamarca, capita^ Bogota, 
taining the provinces of Bogota, with l75J;0bd mhabitants ; 
Antioquia, 105,000; Mariquita, 45,008 J 'Kelvk^ 56,990. 

2. Department of Boyaca, capitU Tull^ containing the 

provinces of Tunja, with 200,000 inhabitants; Socorro, 
150,000 ; Pamplona, Casaiiiuse, 'iOjbbo. 

3. Department of caplm Ctfrfhagena, 

1 Gontainitig the piovinees of Cartagena, 130,000 mha- 
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kitoiits ; Santa Martha, 60,000 ; Mompoz, 50,000 ; 
Haohu, 16,000. 

4. D^partmont of tlio Cauoa, capital Popayan, oontaining 
the provinces of Panama, with 50,000 inhabitants ; Veraguo, 
30 ^ 000 . 

The principal rivers are the Magdalena, Atrato* Cauca, 
and the branches of the Orinoco, running into the province 
of Brt) aca. 

The sea ports on the Atlantic, or north side, are those of 
Rio Hacha, Santa Martha, Savanilla, Carthagena, Porto 
Bello, and Chagres, with Panama, Choco,-and Buena Ven- 
tura in the Pacific. 

The exports from New Grenada consist chiefly of cottons, 
fustic, Nicaragua wood, hides, ^jand a few drugs; neither 
cocoa, coffee, nor sugar are produced in sufficient quantities 
to supply the home oemand. Tobacco is a monopoly of the 
Government, and the quantity raised is inadequate for the 
Consumption of the country. The remainder of the imports 
from abroad are paid for in specie and gold dust, which 
latter is however exported clandestinely. The whole value 
of the produce of the soil of New Grenqdsi according to 
official clocumeiits made up for the year ending 30th June, 
1834, was estimated to amount to 3,250,000 dollars, or 
650,000/. sterling. 

The number of vessels which entered and sailed from the 
ports of this republic during the above-mentioned period 
was 300. The value of goods imported was 360,000/., and 
of those exported, 310,000/., whilst the duties levied on the 
same returned about 1^0,000/. to the Treasury. 

The revenues of New Grenada, in 1833, are stated to 
have pi*oduced an income of about 5(f0,000/., whilst the 
expenditure amounted to about 450,000/., exclusive however 
of any interest on the fneign debt, leaving an apparent 
surplus of 60,000/., the greater part of which sum was em- 
ployed in the purchase of tobacco. 

No late statement has been made respecting the amount 
of the domestic debt due by New Grenada, but it is pro- 
bably not less than three millions of dollars, as in the 
estimate of expenditure for the last year there appears an 
item of 150,000 dollars, appropriated towards the redemption 
of tlm ttouting debt due at the various customhouses, equal 
to five per cent, on the above atQount. 

The estimate of expenditure for tbe year ending June 
last was 2,657,000 dollars, (or about 630,000/.,) also exclu- 
sive of any interest for the foreip^n debt, whilst the receipts, 
including the balance on hand in June, 1 833, were calculated 
at 2,530.000 dollars (or 507,000/.) 

The whole amount of tlic foreign debt now remaining 
duo by the late republic of Colombia is about 6,626,000/. 
sterling, whilst the arn^ars of interest accumulated on the 
same up to the close of last year exceed 3,300,000/., forming 
a total of nearly ten millions sterling. According to the 
arrangements proposed at the meeting of the deputies from 
the three states at Bogota, in January last, the repartition 
of the debt is to be as follows, viz. : — New Grenada to boar 
.50 parts ; Venezuela, 28^ parts; the Equator, 21^ parts; 
in which case the portion due by New (henada, including 
the arrears of interest, would amount to nearly five million 
sterling, which sum, at six per cent, interest, would require 
an annual providiun of at least one and a half million of 
ilollars, or rather more than half the amount of the entire 
present ostensible income of tbe state. 

The branches of revenue appropriated by the late govern- 
ment of Colombia for providing the interest and sinking 
fund on the foreign debt, were as follows, viz. One-eighth 
of the duties received at the different customhouses ; the 
whole of the duties levied on gold and silver ; and, lastly, 
the revenues arising from the tobacco monopoly. 

In the original contract, however, for the foreign loans, 
it was stipulated that one-half uf the duties received at 
the different customhouses should be set apart for tlie 
payment of the dividends, although by a subsequent de- 
cree this quota was reduced to one-eighth. Tlie.se duties 
amounted last year^ to about 640,000 dollars, one-eighth of 
wh ich j^p uid have been 80,000 dollars ; the duties on gold 
appear to have produced only 36,000 dollars, 
net returns from the tobacco revenues did not 
than 20C 000 dollars, making altogether about 
or 64,000/. sterling, equal to a dividend of 
aud two-sevenths per cent, on the portion of the 
due by New Grenada. 

The^uties at present levied on imports are far too high* 
being equal to nearly 33i per cent, on the value of the goods 


ino^ted^ oidy tend to dmugglln^ 

if they were r^duoed to a modmite per.0«i#jg0f 
tariff, rated acc^qg to the fair odst m 
place of production, itnd prppar. P^tsp^a 
sufficient sahmes, somp bh^k might no ! imhiit to 

the sysl^ of smuggling and fmiid now Pprrifjd on in ah^t 
every |Hirt of Spanish Anibrioa, equhlp woziotui; to Ibb 
revenues of a country andi to the fair tituier. 

The greater part of the gold found in New Grpttadp is 
obtained from washing the auriferous .soils, Thb quantity 
so produced, under the dominion of the Spaniards/ aphaw 
to have l>een very considedrahle, but at present most b|Mthe 
gold dust collected in 4his country finds its way abroad 
clandestinely, without paying any duty. Tho du^es on 
coinage at the mints of Bogota and Popayan* produced^ in 
1834, about 75,000 dollars. , > 

A very considerable quantity of platina is found in ibe 
province of Choco, the sale of w hich is, however, mbubpo- 
lizcd by the Government at the rate of six dollars per brntce, 
more than double its real value ; tbe greater part^ cdmie- 
quently, finds its way abroad clatidosiinely. If plioper ffici- 
lities were, howe\er, granted for the export of platina as 
well as of the other precious metals, greater quantities would 
no doubt be raised, and trade increased in proportion. 

The monopoly of tobacco used to form one of the most 
lucrative branches of the revenues of Columbia. The Go- 
vernment of New Grenada has continued the monopoly of 
this article ; and its cultivation cun therefore only be carried 
on in particular diAricts by pers«ms licensed for that pur- 
pose. The whole of tbe tobacco must be brought to the 
various depAts, where it is sold to the agents of the Govom- 
mcnl at such prices as the latter think proper to fix. In the 
muritime provinces the average price paid for tobacco of the 
first quality is about Od. sterling per pound, and in the inte- 
rior abouj: Gri., while it is gencruUy resold to the dealers at 
2s, 6d.f and in some places as higii us 3s, 

On the first establishment of their indcpondence, the 
Government of Columbia abolished all monopolies. It was, 
however, deemed .advisable to resume that of tobacco, with 
the ostensible object of applying I he receipts to the liquida- 
tion of the public debt. Various decrees wore passed in 
consequence, for giving greater ciwouragement to the cul- 
tivation ol this article. They have, liowevcr, failed in pro- 
ducing the desired effect, and the production of tobacco has 
80 much decreased that it now barely sufficos for the con- 
sumption of the country. 

The causes to which the Minister of Finance attributes 
the great falling off in this braiudiof the revenue, are the 
want of sufficient funds on the part of the Government to 
enable them to supply the direclors of tllte ijj^^ent esta- 
blishments with means to purchase the quantity required 
for public consumption, and the extensive smuggling car- 
ried on in the article, owing to the price put on it being 
so disproportionate to its real value. Out of the loans raised 
in England in 1824, about 500,000 dollars w^ore appropriated 
in supplying the different tobacco dopfits with funds, but 
the Mini.ster states that three millions of dollars at least are 
necessary to enable the Governiucnt to derive full benefit 
from this monopoly. 

The capital at present employed by the Government of 
New Grenada in this branch, amounts to between 300,000 
and 400,000 dollars; its net revenues in J832 were 184,000, 
and in 1833, 206,600 dollars; but^the receipts for 1834 
were not expected to produce more than 175,000 dollars. 

The Minister now proposes to allow the growers a better 
price for their tdbacco ; but it would probably be very diffi- 
cult to induce independent capitalists to engage in the '^cul- 
ture of this article so long as they are restricted from selling 
their produce in the best market, luid are at the same time 
their operations to the vexatious interference 
of the officers of the revenue. 

If, on the other hand, the monopoly were given up alto- 
gether, and the grower left at liberty to cultivate and dis- 
pose of his produce, paying only a moderate dyty on the 
crop, somewhat after the plan adopted in England us to the 
growing of hops, there can be liltle doubt but tobacco might 
be made to produce a very considerable revenue to the state, 
and the article afforded much cheaper and of a better quality, 
while the consumption would increase in proportion. Under 
thq. J)respnt system t^e growers are badly paid for their 
lahoUf, and have but Iwile inducement either for improving 
or extending the eoltivatiim, whilst . the high price affords 
every temptation for contrabandjmportation. 








Oreaada mil adi|^tod: 
df tob«oeo iti dmost ev«r)r ipttrt« ‘butf 'ttMi 
f ^&ned for exportation wa»*!tliat granl^ in 
|iej^vM6;^Varinas» now belonging t6,%ineiuo'lg. 
l^e Qrea(Britain and the diflbreiM parta 

of, w tete'rennblio of Cclnmbia if principally carried on 
from liy^o^- total value of exports from fbe ?Uf^ted 

Kingdofo to ^<3blimibia. in 1839, amounted to 500,030/. ftei^ 
Un 2 | only abou^ one-third of which probably w«nt to ports 
m 'Grenada, whilst the imports from 'Cohis^ia, exdlu- 
five of gold and si^;^ did not exceed 25,000/* ^ ^ 

The cOitoupToduiM in New Gr^ada if fsherildiy known 
under fhe name of Carthagena cotto, and i* worth Hum 6di 
to 7d. n^r poupd. It is of a' tniddllhg fine staple, but badly 
cleaned /beink very dirty and Ml of seeds. The quantity 
impmfted intOXiverpool every year avor^es from 6000 to 
8000 halos, of about 120 pounds each. The grdktrth of this 
artipla, might however considerably increased, and it 
might form the staple produce of the country if greater 
attention were paid to its culture and preparation. 

The demand for fustic has considerably improved of late 
years. This article is principally shipped at the port of 
oavanilk, being cut on the banks of tne river Magdalena. 
It is of a tolerably fair quality, and sells for about 52. a ton. 

The demand for Rio Hacba Nicaragua ^od, on the 
other hand, has greatly decreased, owing to the large quan- 
tities of this dyewood brought round Ca[^ Horn from the 
western coast of Central America, where it can be procured 
of a better quality, and, from grow ing near the soa, at a 
far less cost. The hides received fronf New Grenada are 
chieiy shipped at Santa Martha, being the produce from 
cattle reared on the banks of tlie river Magdalena. They 
are mostly sent in the wet salted state, and are worth about 
4id per pound. 

The principal drugs produced in Grenada are balsam 
of tolu, sarsaparilla, ipecacuanha, and a little bark. The 
three last, however, are generally very inferior in quality, 
and the value of the whole is but triilmg* 

^ Particulars of the revenues of New Grenada in 1833 

BoUari. 


Import duties . 
Export ditto 
Excise ditto 
Sajt monopoly 
Tobacco ditto . 
Tithes . 

Spirits . 

Mint and coinage 
Gold and^lver 


Post office 
Miscellaneous 


650.000 

13.000 

328.000 

254.000 

548.000 

120.000 
120,000 
110^000 

36.000 

34.000 
' 93,000 
101,000 


D.2,40 7,000 

Particulars of the expenditure of New Grenada for 1834 

Home department. Expenses ofajongress, &c. 60,000 

„ Executive power . 36,000 

„ Justice and education 18,000 

„ Hospital, pensions, &c. 43,000 

„ Expenses of the provinces 220,000 


Foreign department, diplomatic, &c. 
Army. Secretary's department 
„ General staff and officers 

„ Militia and army . 

„ Hospitals, pensions, &c 

Navy . . . • • 

Finance. Secretary and oftice expenses 
Provincial expenses . 
Mint at Bogota and Popayan 
' Customhouses . 

post office . . • 

Tobacco revenue , 


15,000 

# 160,000 

700,000 

250,000 


D.377,000 
30,000 


26,000 

60,000 

39.000 

88.000 

46.000 

79.000 


1,025,000 

217,000 


For the purchase of tobacco . 
Sinking fund on the floating debt 


340.000 

392.000 

150.000 
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ABSTRACTS OF ]f^B||,A|tJMTARY PAPERS. 

Metropolitan Po/u;e.— The lecelpte of the MetropoHtaa PoUee 
for the year 1834, amount ti»J|18;l4l/. 19#. 9^.; the dUbursc- 
ments to 215,108/. 7«. 6</. ^ ^ 

BfiHth JfiMFMfn.*— The nuipber of pefspos adm'itt^ to view the 
British Museum from 1629 to /inctiinve^ hoe been aS fol- 
lows: — 

im 1480 1831 1838 1833 18H 

68>l0i 71,^6 09,912 147,896 210.495 237,366 

Number of visits paid to the reading-room for the puitQSee of study 
orm^farch: — * 




' »lt 1B15 ISM 

1,950 4,300 8,820 

1831 1833 1833 

' 38,200 46,800 58,800 


1836 . 1888 

32,800 91, 2M 

1831 
70,266 


Visits by artisU and siudenta to the gallerios of sculpture 
1881 183B 1B33 1831 

4,938 4,740 4,490 d,G45 

Visits to the pnnttroom ; — 

1833 1333 

4,400 2,900 


Receipts and exiienses for 1834 : — 
Recuipta • . • 

Expenses 

Surplus in hand . • 

Estimated expense fur 1835 • 


lim 

2,204 

£ s. 
16,82.5 4 
18,577 1 
246 3 


17,790 0 


d. 

n 

G 

H 

0 


Coalt . — An accouot of (he quantity of coals brought coastwise 
and by inland navigation, into the port of London during the year 
1834, compared with the quantities brought during 1833 


Ships. Torts whence Shipped. 

1833 1834 

3.. 387 ..3, 625.. Newcastle . . • 

2. 369.. 2. 036. .Sunderland • • • 

773.. . 1,007.. Stockton . 

. 178 . . 248 . . Blythe St Seaton Sluice • 
€7 . . 176. .Ports th Scotland , • 

180.. 135.. places in Wales 

173.. 177. .places in Yorkshire , 

Quantity which passed 
the. Boundary Stones 
on the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal, &c. . . 


Tons. 

1833 1834 

1, 060, 839.. 1,142, 903 


666,787. 

170,690.. 

48.689.. 

15.138.. 

32.156.. 

16.110.. 


4,395.1 


559,105 

221,971 

64.268 

39;487 

33,200 

17,751 


1,862 


7,077. .7,404 


2,014,8044 2,080,547 

Police GazcZ/c.— Cost of printing 

and circulating 

Number Printed. 

1830 

£1,365 

• 148,100 

1831 

1,577 

. 169,750 

1832 

1 ,535 

. 167,060 

1833 

1,596 

• 156,832 

1834 

1,612 

. 161,200 

1 In addition to the items of expense, the editor has a salary of 100/. 


per annum. The ‘Police Gazette * is sent to the mayors and prin- 
cipal officers of every city and town in the kingdom, to justices of 
the peace in petty se-ssions URfiemhled, or their clerks, the keepers 
of gaols, and houses of correction, the metrojioliiaii police, the war- 
office, horse-patrol) police offices, the commanding officers of 
regiment, and the several military de|i6tB in Great Britain. 

Sale of Bepr Licc/iwf^ Account of the number of Hcensea 
granted under the sale of beer act, during the years 1 033 • smd 
1834:— 


Retailers of beer, cider, and perry, 

„ cider and perry only, . • 

,, beer, porter, or ale, to be drunk on 
the premiseg, . • . 

„ not to be drunk on the premises, . 


1833 

1864 

34,976 

21,075 

653 

1,054 


1>,654 


1,752 

35,629 

'38,i35 


Private and Joint Stock Bfmkt.-^An account of the aggregate 
amount of Notes circulatfd in Englai:^ and Walaa^by^Plrfate 
Banks and by Joint Stock Banks and thbitl^brttkdl^apdUtin- 
guishing Private from Joint Stock Banks^ bOtWeefU’* llle 27th of 
December, 1834, and the 28th of 

Private banks . ^ , £8)031^06 

. / • ; 18,188,^54 


Joint Stock Bax^ . 




lAl 0,420, 160 



SM 


coifmisnoir.trm^il«»v^ " 


Nt w^ ^ * B«taM«>f «]» N«alMr«f mtuM 4 a IRNnM^ |ltft>iM' NT 

durm^ the T^ers ]6Sl> 1682, 1833, and 1834 ; and the Atnowit* ef 46 W ttilM<i eht Ddtf pld4 ^w^toing w 
abo|«-iiMintioaedL ‘I”: ' 


nxwspapebs. 

1831. 

1 

1 

' ' 'If 

. 'V. 



Number. 

Amount. 1 

Number. 

Amount. 1 

Number.' 


■1 

Nutter 

Amounla 




£. «. 

d. 


A a. 



A 

d. 


' A a,.,Aa 

AlbioB 

.. 

1,639 

381 16 

6 


491 15 

0 

2.857 

8M 1 

e 

8.548 

260. B 

0 

Acartemlc Chroulcle «« .• 


68 

16 8 

0 










Athenfleum 

0 • 

941 

164 13 

6 


0 17 

6 . 







Alfred •. •• •• 


968 

64 8 

0 


113 15 

0 

99 

17 6 

6 




Age •> •• •• •• 


4,819 

843 6 

6 

4,141 

794 18 

6 

3.980 ^ 

528 16 

0 

i.689 

844 a 6 

Atlii «. ■, *• •> 

• • ' 

3,799 

659 11 

6 

3.331 

589 18 

6 

2.878 

86C 3 

6 

3.609 

269 18 


Bell'e Life in London 

« • 

1.469 

855 17 

0 

1.982 

994 7 

0 

1,809 

164 9 

0 

1.597 

U4 10 

« 

Ballot 

«* 

1.448 

969 10 

6 

918 

160 18 

0 


a 




Britieh TrftTeller .. .• 


8.911 

561 18 

6 

1.873 

897 15 

6 

485 

79 12 

6 




BrltUh Liberator •« •« 


; . 



- - • » 



372 

40 12 

0 




Country Timea 


898 

103 15 

6 








' ' 


Courier 


15,148 

2,649 17 

0 

13.63i 

9,210 8 

5^ 

13.6&5 

1.727 8 

6 

16.705 

1,XT7I7 

e 

Oobbett'a Reglater . . 


146 

25 Jl 

0 

r 138 

94 8 


208 

95 4 

0 

294 

16 16 

0 

Constitution .. «. «. 


446 

77 17 

6 

37 

6 9 

6 







Chrlitlan Adrocate .a .• 

• • 

596 

102 11 

0 

820 

144 11 

0 

841 

108 15 

6 

831 

62 6 

« 

County Chronlcla .• 


3,449 

603 11 

6 

3.424 

599 4 

0 

8.624 

436 18 

0 

3.171 

287 18 


County Herald 


l.-'iSl 

271 8 

6 

1,409 

246 11 

6 

1.4M 

178 2 

6 

1.517 

118 16 

6 

Court Journal .. .. •• 


9.8il 

491 18 

6 

2.176 

380 16 

0 

9,349 

802 19 

6 

8.212 

240 18 

0 

Comm^rciai Record .. .. 


ill 

19 8 

6 

110 

19 5 

0 

112 

14 0 

0 

126 

9 9 

0 

Commercial Gasette .. 


. . • • 


, 

11 

1 18 

6 

82 

S I 

0 

147 

11 0 

9 

Course of the Exchange 


• ■ • • 


, 



,, 

12 

1 4 

0 

0 

0 18 

B 

Ohamploii 


a. « • 

.. 



« a *« 


• a , . ' 

, , 


231 

17 8 

6 

Englishnran's Iteglcter . • . 


90 

3 10 

0 










Englishman 


385 

67 7 

6 

207 

36 4 

6 

206 

24 7 

0 

61 

4 11 

6 

Examiner 


2,319 

405 16 

6 

2,161 

878 3 

6 

2.332 

284 0 

0 

2,726 

204 7 

6 

Evening Mall 


434 

76 19 

0 

633 

no 15 

6 

GbO 

8a 0 

0 

835 

62 13 

6 

English Chronlcla .• 


166 

29 1 

0 

151 

26 8 

6 

233 

20 7 

6 

816 

23 14 

0 

Eye 

. , 

, , 

, . 

. 




6 

0 9 

0 




Free Trade Weekly Express. . 


96 

4 11 

0 










Farmers* Journal . . 

. . 

689 

119 r 

0 

333 

58 5 

6 







Globe and Traveller .. •• 

. , 


1.797 16 

6 

10,366 

1.812 6 

0 

11,428* 

1.421 8 

0 

14,594 

1 .093 16 

0 

General Advertiser ^ 

.. 

.. .a 

, . 

L. 

r - 



T , t T 



G.928 

519 12 

0 

Intelligence 

• e 

777 

.136 19 

6 










Irishman 

i e 

46 

8 1 

0 










John Bull •• •• 

s s 

5.514 

964 19 

0 

4.778 

838 3 

0 

4,754 

600 15 

0 

5.3S0 

403 10 

0 

Kent and Essex Mcrenry , • 


1.444 

252 14 

0 

1.417 

247 19 

6 

2.061 

247 14 

6 

1,950 

146 5 

0 

King 


. . . . 

, . 



* ^ ^ 


. . 

. . 

, 

161 

12 1 

6 

London Journal •• ,• 


949 

42 7 

b 

222 

* 38 17 

b 

177 

20 1 

6 

181 

18 a 

B 

Loudon Packet .* 


186 

32 11 

0 

114 

95 4 


100 

12 0 

0 

124 

9 0 

0 

London Gazette •• 


6,143 

900 0 

6 

4,869 

852 1 

i 

4,818 

626 17 

0 

4.907 

368 a 

B 

Law Clireiiicle 


5 



S 

0 7 

0 

2 

0 3 

0 

15 

1 2 

6 

Law Gasette 

• e 

1 

0 8 

6 




T - 



4 

0 6 

0 

Literary Gazette . . • . 

, , 

2,673 

468 2 

6 

fl,395 

419 2 

6 

2.670 

327 1 

0 

2,889 

216 13 

6 

Law Advertiser 


70 

19 5 

0 










La Precnrseur ,, .. • 


134 

23 9 

0 

105 

18 7 

6 







London Mercantile Journal . . 

, , 

• a . . 



171 

29 IB 

6 

74 

6 11 

0 

20 

1 10 

0 

Librarian 


« • 

. . ■» 

.. 





’io9 2 


6‘J 

4 13 

0 

Literary Advertiser *• 


590 

103 5 

0 

792 

138 12 

b 

• 883 

G 

1,038 

77 17 

0 

Morning Advertiser .. ' 



6.684 1 

6 

30.661 

5.365 13 

6 

32,576 

4.001 2 

0 

37.733 

2,829 19 

B 

Morning Post .. .• .. 


30,*;78 

6.386 3 

0 

27.838 

4,H7l 13 

0 

31.096 

4,087 8 

0 

36.727 

2,754 10 

6 

Morning Chronicle «• .. 

,, 

19,467 

3,406 14 

6 

i6.8l9 

2.943 6 

6 

16,487 

2,131 12 

G 

20,279 

1,520 18 

G 

Metropolitan ^ 


69 

10 17 

0 










Morning Herald •• •* ' 


49.770 

7,484 16 

0 

44,111 

7.719 8 

6 

52,313 

6,676 13 

C 

04,677 

4,843 5 

6 

Mercantile Journal .• .■ 


998 

69 S 

0 










Mark-lane Express .. .. 


.• • i 

at 

a a 

822 

143 17 

0 

436 

47 18 

0 

477 

35 16 

6 

Merle's Weekly Register .. 

. * 

. * • . 

a • 

.. 

167 

29 4 

6 

334 

58 9 

0 




Movement 

. ■ 

So • e 

, • 


r f , - 



121 

21 3 

6 




Morning News .. «• 

• • 

.. .. 

, , 


at ♦ # 




, , 


13,358 

1.001 17 

0 

New Mercantile Journal .• 

1 

193 

33 16 

6 










News 


1.537 

279 9 

6 

1,30.5 

228 7 

€ 

1,228 

152 4 

0 

1,445 


6 

New Weekly Messenger • . 

« . 

.a 

. . 

.. 

1,228 

214 18 

0 

1,436 

168 0 

0 

1,829 

137 3 

6 

New Court Journal .« .• 

.. 

• a .« 

a • 





233 

41 2 

6 




New Weekly Dispatch 

( • 

• • • • 

a a 

, . 

a a aa 

• • 


630 

47 5 

0 

2.009 

160 13 

6 

New Farmers* Journal . . 

• * 

■ . a. 

, . 

, . 

• • a . 



76 

9 H 

0 

.38 

2 17 

0 

Naval and Military Gazette . . 

, , 

, a a . 



• a 

a • 


914 

111 3 

0 

2,791 

209 6 

G 

Observer ,« •, 


8,566 

624 1 

b 

*3,487 

610 4 

6 

a.A'iO 

447 13 

0 

8.910 

295 10 

0 

Old England •• «■ .• 


a . 

.. 

. . 

360 

63 0 

0 

649 

76 9 

G 

1,075 

80 12 

6 


, . 


19 6 

0 










Political Letter ■ • •• 

, , 

163 

96 15 

6 












18,730 

3.277 15 

0 

16,936 

2.963 16 

0 

17.760 

9.!246 13 

0 

5,848 

438 19 

0 

Plain Dealer •• 

• • 

• a a • 

• • 

• a 

96 

16 16 

0 







Patriot • • 


• a • . 

• i 

• a 

969 

169 11 

6 

1,580 

199 6 

0 

2.211 

165 16 

6 

Private and Genfldeotlal Town and 













Country Advortieer •• 


tt I - 






. a ^ 

, , 

. , 

128 

9 12 

0 

Record • • 


3.606 

831* 1 

0 

3.776 

*660 12 

*6 

” 4 . 809 ’ 

641 7 

6 

5,382 i 

403 13 

0 

Racing Calendar , • . • 


748 

130 18 

0 

710 

124 6 

0 

744 

95 14 

0 

738 

55 7 

0 


se 

34 

6 19 

0 











• • 

80 

6 5 

0 










Reflector b« « » 

f 

f • 



27 

4 14 

6 







St. James’s Chronicle 

, , . 

4.9U 

737 9 

0 

3.601 

630 3 

6 

4.514 

663 7 

0 

5,209 

890 18 

9 



4.760 

831 5 

0 

5.593 

978 15 

6 

8. .282 

1,028 13 

0 

11,416 

866 4 

9 

Spectator .. .* 


3.939 

669 2 

0 

2.'214 

387 9 

0 

2.UH 

275 6 

0 

2,721 

204 ,1 

B 

Sunday Times 

# k 

3.996 

699 6 

0 

8,772 

660 2 

0 

4.091 

604 19 

6 

4,664 

349 16 

0 


• t 

1.632 

283 17 













867 

151 14 

6 

2,040 

357 0 

0 

2,257 

271 15 

6 

3,105 

289 17 

€ 



28 

4 18 

0 

18 

8 3 

0 

12 

1 12 

0 

13 

0 IS 

0 



5.474 

967 19 

0 

4,521 

791 3 

6 

6,045 

616 6 

6 

7.667 

500 0 

6 

Sttb Editor 

e • 


,, 


• a • a 



8 

0 4 

6 




Sunday Herald . . • . 

0 

a • as 

. , 


• s a a 



1,660 

166 6 

0 

3.463 

259 14 

8 




. , 


a a a a 



39 

9 18 

G 

150 

11 5 

0 

The Tlsses •• «• •• 


98,888 

16.430 8 

b 

91,400 

15.995 0 

0 

101.649 

12.771 1 

6 ^ 

113.687 

8.522 15 

B 


• 




3.224 

564 4 

0 

8,609 

414 15 

6 

5.476 

410 14 

0 






915 

160 9 

6 

1,628 

196 6 

0 

815 

60 16 

6 




, , 


a . a« 



19 

3 6 

G 




Town and Gonntry Adveittser 



, , 

a . 

. . a a 


, , 

a. 

, . 

• . 

355 

26 12 

0 

'United Kingdom «. .. 

, , 

9,892 

889 17 

0 

2.287 

400 4 

0 ; 

L,669 

209 13 

6 

165 

11 12 

6 

Universal Corn Rspeiflsir , • 





11 

1 18 

6 

7 

, 0 14 

6 

39 

2 16 

6 

United Service OaiSlta . •. 





.a a 



680 

71 12 

0 

1,083 

81 4 

6 

Weekly Ulspateh jif- •• 


3.576 

625 16 

0 

3.692 

646 9 

*6 

4.084 

499 8 

0 

4A24 

369 6 

0 

World .. ,, ms,.* 


1,43.3 

MO 16 

6 

351 

61 B 

6 







Weekly MeBMngsar . . . 


9.905 

608 7 

6 

3,229 

653 17 

0 

8.287 

401 0 

6 

4,068 

305 9 

0 

Wfdtly Timas .. .. 


9,600 

850 0 

0 

1.563 

273 lb 

6 

421 

78 13 

6 




Weekly ^eo Press ,, 


66. 

11 7 

6 















aa 



1.849 

140 15 

6 

2,899 

212 3 

6 , 


and 4 William IV,, c. 23, the Duty on Advertieemeote wai redilbed, on the 5th of July^ 1833, from 3f* 6d, to If. 6(/. 





















Lfe dit4«i 



dwinff wSdl t DUNM ofiiMiilfn% fen than 
r" ^^at^i'!**^*^***^ f^etartfcm, imi 

tha protecting iotineiifa^of the #ia ^ 

mutgat^l, ^ mhfi^ ^ irndoii 

fottith leaf then U «t ^ireM 
Such a diiiiUution«f:i|Kntalit|rtw^^^^ jg fair^ai 
to the now almost ndlirctsal adoption of vaccination. l|m provi- 
dent 1ibcrn)% of parlioanent has inaintaiaed the Nationat Vao^iM} 
Inititiitioa tn ench antHoi^r end nsi^diisss, ^ao io eti^fe it H; 
answer every demand to tuMy the material of vaccnuitfon. tNtring 
last year there were 42 erophealionB from the navy; 34 from the 
army; 55 from foreign stationa; and 107 ^om dikpensaries eeta* 
blished in various towns of the country. 

There have been vaccinated lant year of the poor, 11,571 at the 
Inatitutten, and B3^121 charges of lymph have been sent oiit. 

Report fkom the Standing Committee on the Library of the House 
uf Commons, 1835 1 -« 

‘*1. S((af o/l*c Li6ra<'y,*— The first tuljjeet upon which the House 
will naturally eapect to receive a commuaicatiou from your com- 
mittee, Will be the state of the library as it was left by the fire of 
the 16th October, 1834. It is needless to static that not only the 
rooms speciallv designated as The Library, but all the other depo- 
sitories tif books and papers belonging to the House, wjithiii the 
precincts of the ancient palace of ‘Westminster, were, in that cala- 
mity, entirely destroyed. Nuthingwhatever was saved of that col- 
lection of MSS. to which the committee of 163*2 had referred, as 
being found in the presses of the Ixmg Gallery ; not a single vo- 
lume of that collection of tracts on English nisibry, (a collection 
which may almost be said to have been discovered in 1832,) on 
the {WBsession of which, Sir Henry Kllis, the chief librarian of the 
British Museum, in a letter to the then chairman of tite library 
committee, congratulated the House (Apitendix to Re[)ort, 1832, I 
p. 37). Everything in the office of Clerk of the Journabi perished j 
in the same conflagration. 

All the books contained in the lower library were, with y0ry few 
excetitions at least, thrown from the windows into Cotton Garden, 
on the night of the tire ; and a large propiirtion have, in conse- I 
(jueucc, been saved ; but the whole uf the contents of the upper 
Ijbrary, consisting of upwards of 2000 volumes, presented by the 
French government, and by the Cliamber of Peers, awl by the 
Chamber of Deputies of France, and of those purchased in pur- 
suance of the recommewlation of the Select Committee of 1832, 
together with a variety of historical books, which had formerly lieeii 
placed in the lower room, but which the annual increase of parlia- 
mentary piiperK had necessarily excluded from that room, wore des- 
troyed by the fire. 

A duplicate collection of parliamentary papers, and a set of the 
private arts frum the year 1754 to the present time, which wore 
* severally deposited in the committee rooms Nos. 20 and 21, 4bove 
the library, were I^wmsc destroyed. 

“ Of which were saved, many sustained, as might be 

expcctetl, considerable injury an<l retjuired re-binding. 

“ The books which were sa^ed have been carefully sorted and ex- 
amined ; and all deficiencies in the parliamentary papers have 
been sujiphed, with the exception of a few of the earlier papers pre- 
vious to the Union, which are out of print; and that department 
of the collection is now, with such exception, as perfect as it was 
before the fire. 

** The other principal works of reference connected with parlia- 
mentary business are complete, and occupy nearly the whole space 
appropriated to the present library. ^ 

With respect to the general collection in the library, it is difficult 
to ascertain with accuraey the exact extent of the loss which has 
been sustained; since the manuscript catalogue, which bad been 
carefully compiled, and was ready for publication, and in which 
only were to ^ found the titles of the works purchased or presented 
to the library, since the completion of the lost catalogue in 182^ 
was unfortunately burned. Nevertheless, as perfedf a list as unddr 
present circumstances could be made, both of the books destroyed 
and of those saved, will be found in the Appendix [to the Report]. 

** The three manuscript volumes (in folio) of the catalogue of 
tracts ort English history, have perished with the collection itself; 
and no evidence of the contents of that collection is now known to 
exist elsewhere. . , , , - . 

“Your committee recommend that the original stock of the 
library, according to the catalogue of 1829, be, wilh such except 
lions as may be tound expedient, replaced, as furnishing a good 
and sufficient foundation for a parliamentary library of, historical 
and constitutional information ; and for this purpose they suggest 
that a sum not exceeding 3000/. be placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Speaker, in the hope tha^e will be ulewd to give st^ directum 
as to ensure the collection of the books in question, being m veadi- 
nen for the time when the new building nuy he pepnndliit lhair 
neeption, 

nV-Amuffmmritfir tA» Wn» Libnmt W/irt*«X«»ronw. 


wWili j ii ^ idu t m Wi i be ttefe 

4^y to report, is the aiimngsiitient ^ Ints^bialy. 

^ “It will be in the reeeUectioa wf Ifia Mtntte that Hwre was no 
Rbrary at all belongiv to the HwtiiiwI Commons prior to 1818. 
k that year a room 1 7 feat 3 inehef bf Ifi fiset 9 indies, contain- 
mg about 189 square feet, was apprapnxM inr the late Sp^ker «l 
a book-room for the use of members. 

•* The late library, which was built to oonsttqneBco of a Report of 
the Select Committee of 1825, was 55 feet lonj^ 23 wide, and 
iSJ- high, containing about 1,265 square feet Kv^ this accom* 
a^ation, though so greatly iocreaseil compared With that irrevi- 
eusly provided, was «o Irniited, that the Library Committee, in 
1830, reported on tlic necesMty of eiilai;gmg the room. Their 
recommendation was not, indeed, immediately followed tte s init fa 
1832, after consideration by the House of the Rejiort of the 
mittee of that year, the rooms Nos. 18 and 19, being together tif 
the totoe size as the library, were ajijyropriated to the same generkl 
purptoes; and an outer room, or lobby, was taken off the sraircass 
of the loWei library. The library, thus enlargt*d, occupied fa 
length of floor 110 feet by 23 wide; and of course a double area, 
containing about 2,530 square feet, was thus provided, besides the 
outer apartment. 

“ It would be convenient in a new building that this extent of 
room should be on eneii^or. The Committee cannot enter on tlm 
suggestion of the dimensions and arrangements of a now building 
without adverting to the fact, that in ail previous Rejiorts uf the 
Library Committee, the anticipations of a progressive adoition of 
liooks and papers have uniformly fallen short of the actuid increase; 
and therefore it may become necessary, in the construciion of a 
new building, to provide some means, either for extension of 
space, or for the adaptation of committee or other rooms, for the 
reception of additional books, as occasion may require.’’ * 

[Tho Committee suggest, that in addition to the library, there 
should also be a room to be called the members wrinog-room ; 
that as the fire has altered the expediency of apjwoprialing a par« 
tjcular house for the librarian, which had been about to be can^d 
toto eflect, the accommodation of a residence adjoining the Ubrary, 
in any new building, ought to be secured, siiitablo to a person ii 
an income of from 500;. to 600/. a year, and that, until this ac- 
commodation can be seeuved for the librarian, he should receive aa 
allowance jfif 120/. per annum, commencing whh the present sesstoiu 
The remamder of the report is occupied by observatums and sug- 
gestions relative to Indexes, &c, in which it is stated that t& 
Index to Local Personal Acts, which had been all but ready fox 
the Press, was consumed in the fire; butthat, notwithstanding, 
the librarian should not lose the fair and legitimate jiaymcnt for 
his work, which had been thus destroyed without any fault on his 
pari; and it is recommended that a sum not exceeding 300/. be 
placed at the disposal of Mr. Speaker, in order to enable him to 

n tho librarian at diKcretion; that the correct Index to the 
riials, which had been formed with a view of being printed 
every 20 years, was hap]>ily saved from the flames; and that as 
the labour of comjiiling each volume of this Index has increased, 
there be paid, (instead of 120/., which had been paid in 1820,) 
the sum uf 200/. jier volume. It is also suggested that the accom- 
modatiuii in the present temporary buildings might be enlarged, 
as a strong desire lias been expressed by many members fur ad- 
ditional space.] ' . 

Printed Paprrs.^The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Printed Papers have agreed to the following Reso- 
lutions 

1. Rrin/f fd, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it to 
expedient that the whole number uf copies of the statutes fur pro- 
mulgation be printed of one unifurm size. 

2. That it in the opinion of this Cummittee, that it is expedient 
that the Statutes for promulgation be of the royal octavo size, 
continuously jiriiited, 

3. That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the Statutes 
should be distributed to the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by the vote offices, in the same manner as the parliameutniy 
papers are now distributed. 

4. That it is the upiniou of this Committee, that it is expedtottl 
that the Statutes shuiUd be promulgated as soon after ttm OQMb* 
pletion uf each sheet as possible. 

Mithank Penitentiary , — Report of the Superintending Gomniit- 
tee for tho year 1834. 

In consequence of the more strict mode of separation and 
teclusiori of (he prisoners in the General Penitentiary, which- had 
been adopted as stated in the Report of the €ommit(e« fox tin 
year 1832, it was found necessary to subdivide thp worldtitf 
of the male prisoners. This has accordin^y been tht 

sanction of the Secretary of State for the Home Dnpnifaianlj upon 
an estimate submitted by Sir Robert Smirke. ^ v 
The work was eflected by contract for to skill of 4S5/. 13s. M 
fa pentageons Nos. 1 and 2, thereby giving tin addition^ eoeom» 
nudation uf 42 cells for wUtary oonfineiMBt 
Of the condubt of the jpsfaei^ ofEtoen, to Gbnimitteo speak fa 
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tenii# of liiffli i^prabfttioa. No CAseo of serioui mtieOiidiKi 
O^oetinod Amongst theeontkti. 

.Tlw DumW of conriets in tho prison on the Slut of December, 
1633, was 614, vicM 486 males, and 128 females : and on the 3 1st 
of D^ember last, the number was 622, vis., 516 males, and 106 
females ; having been augmented during the year by the reception 
of 169 males, (of whom one was returned from the Criminal Luna- 
tic Asylum, who had been sent there in a former year,) and 31 
f^ales, and diminished by the deaths of 15 males and one 
finsale ; the discharge of 1 18 males and 50 ^males, (of whom 
1 05 males and 33 females were his Majestv’s free pardon, and 
13 males and 17 females on medical grohndM)} three males were 
sent to Bethlem Hospitj^l, and three males and two females were 
remitted to the Secretary of State, pursuant to the 4th sect, of the 
Act 7 and 8 Geo. IV., c. 38, having been found incorrigible by the 
dtscipline of the Penitentiary. 

Of the 15 males who have died during the la<)t year, nine sufifered 
from cholera morbus, one from infiuensa, and one from Inflam- 
mation of the lungs* The female was carried off by comAim|)tion. 

The general health of the prison throughout the year has been 
remarkably good, and of the number of convicts at present within 
the walls, being 596, viz., 492 males and 104 females, there are 
only in the infirmaries 14 males and two females, and no case of 
any material consequence among them. ^ ^ 

In addition to the number of prisoners discharged in 1832, who 
had received gratuities for good conduct after quitting the prison, 
as reported last year, being 4S" males and 17 temales, 10 males 
and three females have since produced testimonials of character 
and behaviour so satisfactory, that the usual reward has been 
bestowed upon them. ^ 

Of those discharged in 1833, being 83 males and 53 females, 
31 males and 20 females have received gratuities for good conduct 
since their lilieratiou. , Ti^e applications of three males have been 
refused, the Committee not deeming their conduct to be such as to 
entitle them to that mark of approbation. ' Two females have died 
since cpiltting the prison ; nine males and five females are impri- 
soned again, or are known by the governor to have returned to. 
evil courses : but of the remainder bo discharged, being 40 males- 
and 28 females, several are known to be going on well, although 
they have not yet applied fur gratuities, which sometimes arise 
from a wish to conceal their former imprisonment, or other private 
reasons. 

The earnings of the prisoners during 1834, amounted to 
3016/. 4«. 2d. The total expense of the establishment, (including 
the repairs and alterations on the buildings) was 16,912/. 18«. lOd. 


Diplomatic Service of Great Britain. — The following is the 
Official Return of the Annual Salaries and Allowances of each 
Ambassador, Minister Pleni|iotenti«ry, Envoy Extraordinary, 
Secretary of Legation, &c.. at the different Foreign Courts: — 
Berlin. — Envoy Extraordinary, 6500/. j Secretary of Legation, 
560/. ; First Atto'ch6, ‘JoO/. 

■Berne. — Secretary of Legation, 400/. 

Bogota. — Envoy Extraordinary, 4000/. ; First Attach/?, 300/. 
Brussels. — A mbassador, 2000/. ; Secretary of Legation, 500/.; 
Attach/*, 200/. 

Buenos Ayres. — Secretary of Legation, 600/. 

Constantinople. — Ambassador, 6500/.; Secretary of Einbasty, 
800/. ; Attach^, 250/. 

Coi>enhagen.-*>Knvoy Extraordinary, 4000/, ; Secretary of Lega- 
tion, 500/. 

Dresden. — Minister X^Jenipotentiaiy, 2300/. ; Secretary of Lega- 
tion, 400/. 

Florence. — Minister Resident, 2300/. j Secretary of Legation, 
400/. 

Frankfurt. — Minister Plenipotentiary, 2900/. ; Secretary of Le- 
gation, 400/. ^ 

Oreece.^-Resident Alinister, 2200/. ; Secretary of Legation, 

4m 

JjA Hague. — ^Firsi Attache and Charg6 d’Affaires, 500/. 

La Plata. — Minister Plenipotentiary, 3300/. i 

Linbon.— Ambassador, 5000/.; Secretary of Legation, 600/. 
Madrid.— -Envoy Ejiflraordinaiy, 6500/. ; Firitt Attach^, GOO/. ; 
Secretary of Legation, 650/. 

Mexico. — Miuistef, 2000/. ; Secretary of Legation, 900/.; 
Att .ch6, 200/. 

Munich. — Envoy Extraordinary, 4000/, ; Secretary of Legation, 
500/. 


Naples. — Envoy Extraordinary, 4400/.; Secretary .of Lega- 
tion, 560/. 

Paris.— Ambassador Extraordinary, 10,000/. ; Secretary of Em- 
bassy, lOOQA^irst Attach^, 400/. 

Rio dti JiHwo.— Envoy Extraordinary, 4500/. ; Secretary of 
First Attach^, 400/. 

— Minister Plenipotentiary, 6500/.; Secretary 
of Emhas^OOOi. j Fii.t Attach*, 400/. 

a.— Envpy Extraordinary, 3300 /, ; Secretary of Lega - 1 

, ^ ft 

Envoy Extraordinary, 2ap0/.j Secretary of Leg*- 


^uviii,— Mitiiftei^ Ft^potentiiryj 41004; 

Ition, 500/.. '^1 ' 

Vientta*— Ambaasadpr Extraa>4ma«y.l of 

Eml^nyj 0004 ; tint Attach^, dSf04; ^ V. \ 

Waihing^ton.— Envoy fixtraordibaiy, 65004 f Firat , 

1200/. ' ,, 

Besides the above, than ain tsrenty-ffvo Att^chGi in tha fOttes 
of the different Ambastadoi# knd Minut^n P^<^poteotiatFr^^ 
receive no salary from the |flibtie purse. ^ ' 
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I Exports of Foreign and Colonial JiJerchandibe from the United 
Kingdom . — An Account of the principal articles of foreign and 
icoloniitl merchandise exported from tlie United Kingdom during 
the year ended oih January, 1835, compared with the jtreceding 
year : — ' 


Cocoa Nuts, lbs. • 

Coffee • a 4 
Wheat, qrs. , , 

Barley , . . 

Oats . • , 

Wheatmeal and Flour, cwt. 
Cochineal, lbs. . 

Indigo , . « 

Lac-dye • ^ 

Logwood, tons • r • 

Copper unwrought, cwt. 
Iron, in bars or iiiiwrought. 
Steel, unwrought, cwL 
Lead, pig, tons • • 

Spelter, cwt. # u 

Tin « • ' c 


tqitti 


2,351,877 

15,349,578 

34,479 

3,210 

19,490 

207,507 

130,732 

3,664,814 

52,811 

7,045 

2,039 

2,024 

13,389 

856 

44,183 

3,9849 


2,208,316 
l5,250;400 
113,675 
9,864 
13,446 
160,731 
265,490 
3,926,226 
88,234 
- 4,647 

19,829 
2,885 
15,259 
.865 

46,664 
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liSfiS: :< .■• ;■■' 

a^otBiiittiK V , ” * 

America^ cWt« . ' * J 
Mauntius ^ , < 

' i :^KMtIa4M*l .. 

' Other . . 

Tobacco, unmiottfietuf^ Ibi . 

manufactured, and 
Winfi Cape, ftaXu 
7mnc%. . 

(kheraoHi 

Cotton Wool, of British America, 
Ba«t Indies . 
of other jMrts 

91m^ and Itsmbi* wool . , 


\ t 8W,3ar 
53V001 
41,86,137 
84,893 
. B>B48,338 
1,884,206 
, ■ , . m^487 
: ,36?,?56 

7j850' 
3,326 
. 111,54. 

243,828' 
8,060,562' 
Snuff ^13,273 
. . 16,436 

99,540 
. 1,487,322 

Ibi. 42,178 

10,353,118 
6,968,566 
442,698 


81, 
;.f56,,li 
^ 121 , 
10,830,»»tf 
. 1642;i^2 
: 912,835 

* 

, ' V , 

, 12^313 

/ M.865. 
'OoifM 
12,980,951 
220,324 
.. 5,568 
128,506 
1,505,047 
7,950 
10,947,224 
13,506,789 
807,362 



Product of Cu»lom*dutlt% i/» the United Kingdomr-^An Account of 
the ffroas and net produce of the duties of Customi, in the year 
tndod^bth January> 1835, compared with the pieceding year 


1834. 


Gron redbipt of duties inward £18,192,741 
Duties outward 130,302 


183S. 

£20,827^579 

110,823 


Total £18,329,043 £20,938,404 

Pamnentt out of Grost receipt: for drawbacks and bountie^ vi*. 

^ British tefined.Swgar . . 17 M 13 

Other articles . • • • 186,848 1^73,213 

'Allowances on quantiti^ over entered, 

damages, &c. . • • 


T<^ pajmenta ont of Gross receipt [£751,494 W6,7i7 

NbMptofCuitbmidaUcs £17,577,549 £19,931,687 


t^ 0 pori» ofMriiUh Produce md Account of the 

Kxports of the principal articles ef^rlliiltnnd Irish prodoce and 
^ mwufactures in the year euM Mil ^inutiy, 1833, compared 
^ with the preceding year :*-* ^ 

‘ IMai^ tUne of the exportation 
itt the years 


Coab and Culm s , , 

Cotton Mattufuctures ' • « 

. . n 

Earthenware .... 
Glass , . . • . " 

Hardwnms and Cutlery . 

V linen Manufactures • 

Metals, Vis. Iron and Steel 

Copper and Brass 
^ Lead 

Tin in Bars, &c. 

* Tin plates . * . 
Salt ..... 
Silk Manufactures . . 

Sugar refined . . . 

Wool, Sheep or Lambs* • 
Woollen Mauufaefliref 


' ■. M84. 1835. 

r £231,844 £221,531 

13,782,377 ^15,306,922 
• 4,704,024 5,205,581 

496,963 492,039 

. 445,846 493,180 

1,466,362 1,485,414 

. 2,239,030 2,606,887 

1,405,035 1,435,181 

884,149 897|380 

120,714 143,572 

86,986 35,082 

268,743 ' 324,728 

. 184,176 153,860 

737,404 636, 4 

. 563,092 915,694 

332,504 191,979 

. 6,540,636 5,975,657 


Total of the foregoing articles ^ £34,489,384 £36,341,926 


TRADE, STATISTICS. &c. 

StaiiiUci of France. — Territory. — France extends 537^ miles 
in greatest length, and in greatest breadth 512^ mihs; the circuit 
of her extreme boundaries comprises 250(^iile4, and her superfi- 
cial area contains 202,500 square miles, in which number are 
iiichided 25,453 square miles of forest land. 

* Forests. — The most extensive forestsare situated in the eastern and 
Bouthern parts ; in those provinces which are also the most fertile. 
Of the whole forest laud of France, an extent of rather mote than 
4210 square miles is the property of the State ; about 7 120 belong 
to corporations and public institutions ; 247 to the crown ; 720 to 
the royul princes; and 12,162 to private individuals. In tho 
furestslOiirty-iieveu kinds of trees are found ; they grow to a height 
of between thirty and forty feet : onlw seven iqiecies are applicable 
to thip-building and carpenters' wort. The yearly produce of all 
the forest-laud of France is valued at 4,400,000/. 

Mineral Springe. — The whole number of mioeral springs, both 
hot and cold, is 240, and there are few provinces which arc with- 
out some of them; their temperature varies from 59"' to 170^ and 
190'" Fahr. 

The Mines of France furnish copper, lead, iron, and pit-coal. 
The iron is extremely good. Its ores, in many instances. Lie im- 
mediately below a thin layer of soil; this is found to be the case 
in the provinces of Berty. Niveroois, Guercy, Languedoc, and 
Champagne ; in Alsace, Frauche Comt£, Lorraine, aud tho Vosg^a 
Mountains, the ores occur in lower strata ; they exist also in the 
Alps and Pyrenees, in Vivarais and the Dauphiny, but are only ' 
extracted with considerable labour. There ore at present 520 
mines worked ; they employ 30,000 men, and occupy a surface of 
8237 square miles. 

Population. — Authors have dilfisred as to the proportion of the 
populatiou to the territory, and this has been chiefly owing to the 
varying calculations that have been made of the extent of the sur- 
face of the land. Malte-Brun estimates the total number of square 
miles at 1 96,830 ; fbe Dictionnaire de Geographic at 295,800 ; 
Perrot, in his < Statistical and Geographical Atlas,* at 196,485; 
and Mentellc at 202,500. M, de Ghateauneisf gives the following 
results, grounded upon a recent survey ; extent, including the 
island of Corsica, 208,845 ; exclusive of Corsica, about 207 ,009 
square miles. The population amoimted in 1 83 1 , when the census 
was taken, to 32,562,900 souls; including the population of 
Corsica, which amounted to nearly 200,000 souls. In the Northern 
Region, including eight provinces, or 25 departments, and 52,096* 
square miles, the proportion of persons to the square mile, in 1785^ 
was 159, and is now 212. In the Central Region^ including 17 
vinces, or 35 departments, and 85,065 m]uare miles, there were filljf 
years ago 121, but there aro now 150 individuals to the i^uareinitbk 
In the Southern Region, in which there are seven provintei, oe 27* 
departments, and 63,330 square miles, the numberipf iahabita^ 
was 96. but is at present 130 to the square mile* 
appears that the lapse of half a century, tbe oieeunMfb# i#t ’ 
great revolution, have but very slightly altered the el 
ants in the three regions, each of which exhtlntf nn ' 

inhaHtants to the square mile to the amoottt of 
pared with 1785. According to the iMb^genoki, 
of persons of each sex was 15^936,699 OdUte VM 
fimiales. Of the men, 8,864,200 a>e,tmmatirM| 
ried; 722.400 widowers, osA Gfitt# 

^males, 9,068,100 are umnatriidt 6 ^ 9 ^^ married^ 





wifUiri. Mibe mhoi» bbout 

dweU in toWns; thui lirem 11 to 12 milLiono of penoont ianabit 
JMifldyOOO b^eft in toarni^ and 21 milUunH inhabit 3,982|450 { 
bousetf in the country ; tins gives a proportion of 4^ persons 
Uviog in each house in the tosms, and 5^ in the country. In 
1775 the average number of births in one year ivas 9 d 1,226; 
deaths 820,600, and marriages 210,800 ; whence the population 
may be estimated at 23,500,000. This gives a proportion of one 
birth among 25 persons, one death among 29, and one marriage 
among 1 1 1 persons ; as well as four children to each marriage. 
Taking the average of the fifteen years, from 1816 to 1831, the 
nnnual number of children bom is 961,226, of whom 495,555 are 
boys, and 465,671 giiia ; the average ndm her of deaths is 770,531, 
vis., of males 393,306, and females 386,245 ; the number of mai^ 
riages is 2.3.), 709. Conseqv^tly, among 32 individuals there ie 
one birth, and amoug 39| one death; one marriage among 131 
persons, and rather more t|ian four children to each marriage. 
At present fewer children are born, and fewer die in France than 
formerly. For 17 boys, 16 girls are born ; of natural childien the 
proportion of births is 23 boys to 22 girls. In 1789 the greatest 
proportion of births was in Flanders, 1429 births to 1000 deaths; 
&e least proportion in Brittany, namely, 918 births to 1000 deaths; 
the proportion of births is at present greatest in the province of 
ibe Lyonnois, viz., one birth to 25 individuals, and least in 
Normandy, where there is only one birth adioiig 43 jKirsons. The 
•xtreme proportiousof deaths ore found to be, in Brittany, one among 
27 persons; and in Gascony, one among 29 persons. The pro- 
portion of births to deaths in the whole of Franco is 10 to 6, so 
that the population appears to be increasing yearly by 
part Before the revolution, the average length of life was 28 
years ; it is now 32. 

Agriculture. — Somewhat more than half the soil of France is 
under cultivation. vineyards occupy part; the woods 

}th; thu heaths ^th; and the pasture land8v<|ih part. Some 
soils will yield as muchjiroduce us 32 bushels an acre; good arable 
land yields from 1 6 to 20 bushels an acre ; hut the greater part 
yield from 8 to 1 2 only. The majaimum produce is obtained in the 
department of the north ; the minimum in the department of Dor- 
dogne. Well-informed agriculturists estimate the total amount of 
the yearly crops of grain at less than 45 millions of quarters, and 
their value at 111,000,0004 When the quantity used for seed, 
brewing, distilling, and as food for cattle, is deducted, there re- 
mains an average of not more than 480 llM. for each person’s sup- 
port. If the harvest is deficient, France must import gram from 
abroad ; since the year 1828, as much produce as amounts m 
value to 9,600,0004 has been imported, while only 1,120,0004 in 
value has been sold for exportation. Tlie limits ut the cultivation 
of the vino extend to the west os far fs the Loire near its month 
at Puimbueuf, and eastward as far as Mezieres in tho department 
ofthe Ardennes. More than 250 distinct species of vines are cul- 
tivated. The vineyards cover 6,480,000 acres, and their produce 
is valued at 24,000,0004 Tho mean weight of fruit borne by a 
cider apple-tree of Normandy, amounts to mure than ten hu.shels ; 
and four bearing trees will supply a man with cider enough for two 
years’ consumption. About 960,000 acres are ajiplied to the 
growth of the chesnut-tree; it has been computed that each ches- 
nut-tree affords daily support to a family that would otherwise con- 
sume 25 lbs. of bread. M. de Chateauneuf states the number of 
cattle to be as follows: — 2,500,000 horses, including 1,227,700 
mares; 4,915,000 oxen and bulls; 4,000,000 cows; 855,000 
calves; 2,400,000 asses; 50,000,000 swine; 31,000,000 sheep; 
800,000 merino sheep ; 4,000,000 bastard sheep ; and 50,000,000 
poultry. 

Export* and Import*. — ^The value of the annual exports amounts, 
on an average ofthe five years from 1827 to 1832, to 24,800,0004 ; 
tha same period gives an average of imports amounting in value 
to 24,240,0004 value of the exports in the year 1787, 

amounted to 21,720,0004; of the imports to 24,440,0004 The 
value of the imports of cattle amounts to 59,2804, of the exports 
to 3,200/; imports of corn 2,075,2404, exports 217,8804 ; imports 
of animal products, (i.e., raw hides and hair) 4,851,4804, exports 
S^57,680 ; imposts of vegetables, oranges, lemons, &c. 3,794,7604, 
jBXpurts 1,154,8404; imports of mineral products 1,629,4004, ex- 
ports 33842404 ; imports of salted meat 525,7804, exports 702,8404 ; 
cord^e and wood for building, imports 2,592,0404, exports 
3,63^^404; manufactured cotton, imports 215,3204, exiiorts 
2,324,3604; silk goods, imports 568,5204, exports 4,917,120; 
colonial produce, imports 360,0004, exports 1,026,7694; iin- 
wrought gold, imports 360,0004, ex}>orts 679,0004; imwrought 
silver, imports 1,385,200, exports 293.8004 The exchange of the 
two last articles is very variable *, in 1830 the exports of uu- 
wrought ^Id amouiited to 880,0004, to 320,0004 in 1831, and to 
no more than 120,0004 in 183^ In the year 1831 unwrought sil- 
ver td the value of 160,0004 was exported ; during the following 
year the exports had increased to 920,000/. ; the imports were, Cor 
18317^,720, 0004, for 1832 only 440,0004 

of the MintM amounts yearly, upon an average^ to 
®wt,, or, in value, to 3,1200,000/, To this quanti^ add 
f Iwt of mmenl produce impoxte^ tlui gives of 


produce 2^807,325 cwt., valusd ai «ii* 

ploying 1240 BmcOtiag-himiM* . \ . 

C9smief*cc.-^Tha fweign trede of 

end 6090 ships, of wbleh only 300 IWtrsdii 

wHh Asia is carriedrQiito an Omotmt of 800.000/. ; sdfk to 
880,000/.; with Bouth Americoto Lfi^OyDOOL; with 
rica to 8.600,000/.; with tho of Bufimo to 90^340,00^^ and 
with her colonioB to an amoinut of 4,120,000/^ From VVoeim 
from Africa and Asia Oo0;(^0/. lvalue ofitvw flaatorialipand xoturns 
only 280,000 value ; the Value of her mditstrial produce ^^ported 
thither is 440,0004 The total amounf of%rrhoiij|e of commodi- 
ties of every kind with the New World, is 19,400^000- ?rauce re- 
ceives from Bufope raw materials to the value of 12,249,0004, and 
returns in commodities of the same class 7,120,090/.^ site receives 
2,480,0004 worth of manufactured goods, and tetuhis E,720y090li 
worth. 1 

A comparison of the budgets for the years 1765 aad 1835, 
shows a total expenditure of 24,400,0004 for the former yeer, 
a total estimated ex|)enditiire of 40.000, OiM)/. for this year^ The 
budget for 1785 included a sum of 4,32^009/. for, war charges; 
the average imposts per person being 24 livret 8 sous on a popula- 
tion of twenty-five millions. It is now 14 4s. 9^^ on a population 
of thirty -two millions of souls.— de France par Benoition 
de Chateauneuf, 


French itcveni/e.— Tho following is an otficiol statement of the 
produce of the Indirect Taxes for the First Quarter of 1830, com- 
pared with that of the conespondiug Quarter of 1834: — 


InoirbctTazeb. 

Product of First Quarter, j 

Difference in 1836. 

Of 183i. 

Of 1836. 

I ncresse. 

Decrease • 

UeKiNter, Stamp, uud 
Mortgage Duties .... 

48,747.000 

50,401,000 

1,654,000 


CuBtom. Navlgutiuii. &c. 
Duties 

22,77»,000 

31,678,000 

1,799.000 


Salt Duty collected on 
the Coast 

10,994,000 

11,883,000 

888.000 


Liquor and Liquid Du* 
ties 

IG,S65.0U0 

17.405.000 

1,140^000 


Salt Duly ooHocted in 
the lutcrior 

1,64S,000 

1,681,000 


58,000 

Divers Tuxes (Public 
Coiiveyaoees, &c ) 

6,437.000 

6,18'^,000 

600,000 


Product of the Sale of 
Tobacco and Snulf ... 
Product of the Sale of 

17,648.000 

17,863.000 

304,000 


759,000 

873,000 

114,000 


'Postage ond Duty of 
h per cent, on Kemlt- 
taoces 

8,058.000 

8,872.000 

314,000 


Postage (Uiiral Service) 

391,000 

433,000 

41,000 

. . 

Product of Malls ' and 
PucketM 

401.000 

391.000 

987.000 


10,000 

Lottery 

1,165,000 

•• 

168,000 


134.276,000 

140,784,000 

6,744,000 

286,000 


Increase of Producl in 1835 6,508,000 fr. 

Coinpareil with the corresponding Quarter of Increiue In the first 

Quarter of 1835 Is 7 »810 , OOU Ir. - 


Increase of Producl in 1835 6,508,000 fr. 

Compared with the corresponding Quarter of increase In the first 

Quarter of 1835 Is 7 »810 , OOU Ir. - 


Friendhj Socictie* InxUtuiion. — Ar. Association for the encou- 
ragement and pruteclion of Friendly Societies lias lieen in existence 
fur sumo time. Its objects are, to form a fund to ussiat members 
of Frieudly Societies at periods of unexpected distress, fur which 
the rides of their respective societies may not provide sufiicieot 
means of rtdief; to protect societies, or individual members of so- 
cieties, in their legal rigitts ; to assist with advice ; to open com- 
tnunicut ions with the various BocietieV in the kingdom; to collect 
and diffuse information ; to form a library of such books, acts of 
])arliament, and other publications as may be deemed usefid ; cmd 
to assist and encourage by every means not ;)ecuniaiy the formation 
of PViendly Societies. 

A public meeting of the Association was held on, the 4th of 
Inarch last, to receive the report of the provisional committee, and 
<to appoint office bearers for the ensuing year. Lord .Brougham 
consented to become Patron of the Institution, and B. Hawes, Esq., 
M P., was nominated President^ and C. S. Forster, Usq.,. MJr., 
J. Tidd Pratt, Esq., and John Meadows White, wsra tfosted 
Vice-Presidents, ^ ^ . 

The provisional committee state, in their report, that deeming it 
advisable to extend inforniatioii, and make known the object* of 
the Association, they liad held, during the winfor, monthly diiicus- 
sions, to which all persons, members or otherwise, of Friendly So- 
cieties were invited. These meetings appear to have created some 
interest. One question which was discussed wag, “ Which is tho 
best mode for Friendly Societies to invest their funds P ** which was 
decided bV those present giving the preference to the government 
fiinds. Another question was, ** Which is the best mode of seltlmg 
dwputes in Ffleudly Societies ? ^ which was decided, in the same 
way, by those present declaring themselves fiiendly to arbirratiou, 
^ i^hitratoMi' tn be ehoCen from among members of Friendly So- 
dedes. The cbmmittee suggest the establishment of a peHodksal 
w«rl4 to ho publxtbod by the institution, as a medium of coauhtuii 







A||fR% Ij aiittioiieer/ Is, b»ker, 2; bill-broker, 1 ; brewer,,! ; 
booSSeller, 1 \ biokere, 2; bricklayer, 1 ; bullJer, I ; carpet ware- 
hottkeoaatiy 1 s calico-printer, 1 ,* cattle-salesman, 2 ; cheese-factor, 
1 s (iKcmist, I ; clothiers, 2 ; eoal-dealcrs, 2 ; copper-swelter, 1 ; 
cofi^-houso keeper, 1 ; ^eom-faetor, 1 $ cow-keeper, 1 ; draper, 1 ; 
dyers, 2 ; engineer, 1 ; "^felt-qiong^, I ; ^amtel-manufacturer, 1 ; 
flai^dresser, 1 ; gold-beater, I ; grocers, 7 ; gunpowder-merchant, 1 s 


lia^djptoidi; I s hatt^i ! S hdip-biiertdlaitt, IJ itohlcbip^ 8 ; 
Ibundttr, 1 i ircMHUaster^ 1| 8s i g 

drapes, *2; meveliattti^ 8 ; 

printer, 1 s potter, 1; ps^-manotkelblief,^!^ t ^ 

tioner, X| sugar-refinor, 1 ; auig;tBip&^ d i> ttto^^iiiiSeir^ 1| 
dealer, Is fietuallers, 8j winMiOr^anti,. 4i .wive-wotbp^' l ; 
woollen-dt^r, 1 ; warehauseman, } ; wax««HiU maanflaotti^^ ig 
total, 82; total OOtnnm^en^bt of the, y«or^ 447« 


\ 



POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR MAY, 1836. 


great BRITAIN. 

The numerous elections occasioned by the late changes 
have principally occupied public attention during the past 
month, mth very tew exceptions, the members or friends 
of the Government have been everywhere returned. No 
opposition was offered to the returns of l^iir John Cam 
Hobhouse for Nottingham, Mr. Spring Rite for Cambridge, 
Sir George Grey for Devonport, Sir Thomas Troubridge for 
Sandwich, Mr. W. H. Ord for Newport, Lord S^mour for 
Totness, Sir Rufane Donkin for Borwick, Lord llowick for 
Northumberland, Admiral Adam "for Clack mananshire. 
Lord Dalmeny for the Stirling burghs, Sir Henry Parnell 
for Dundee, Sir John Campbell for Edinburgh, Colonel 
Leith Hay for the Elgin burghs, Mr. R. C. Fergusson for 
Kirkcudbrightshire, M;. R. Stuart for the Haddington 
burghs, Mr. Perrin for Cashel, Lord* Johil'^ Russell for 
Stroud, and Sir Charles Pepys for Malton. Tlie Tory can- 
didates have been defeated at Taunton by Mr. LabouefierC, 
at Manchester by Mr. Poulett Thomson, at Penryn by Mr. 
Rolfe, at Poole by Captain Byng, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire by Lord Morpeth, at Leith bv Mr. Murray, and 
at Dungarvan by Mr. OXoghlin. Mr. 0‘Dwyer, who had 
been unseated by the decision of a select committee, has 
also been again returned for Drogheda by a large minority 
over his Tory opponent. On the other hand, North Essex 
has again returned a Tory representative, and the contests 
in South Devon and in Invemesshiro, which were both 
formerly represented by Whigs, have terminated in the 
returns of members opposed to the present administration. 
The ministerial candidate has also been defeated in South 
Staffordshire. 

The Houses of Lords and Commons reassembled, pur- 
suant to adjournment, for the transaction of public business, 
on Tuesday the 1 2th of May, the House of Lords however 
having, os had been arrang^, sat since the 30th of April 
for the hearing of appeals.^ ^ 

In the House of Lords, on the 12th, the Duke of Rich- 
mond presented a report from the Committee on Prison 
Discipline, which was ordered to be printed. It was after- 
wards stated by Lord Lansdowne, in answer to a question of 
Lord Brougham, that the subject of the charter of the 
London University was under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, and that no time would be lost by his Majesty's 
advisers in devising the means of complying with the late 
expression of opinion in regard to that matter on the part 
of the House or Commons. 

The same evening, in the Commons, Sir George Grey 
stated that Lord Avlmer, the present governor of Canada, 
was to be recalled, and that, instead of a single commis- 
sioner, a commission consisting of two or three persons would 
he immediately sent out to investigate the state of affairs 
in that colony. Lord Amherst, he added, to whom the ap- 
pointment had been offered, had declined to preside over 
this commission. Mr. Buxton afterwards moved that an 
address should be presented to the crown, requesting His 
Majesty's interference wilb foreign powers to induce them 
to take effective measures Ibr the suppression of the slave 
trade, which the honourable member ^owed is still oarried 
on to a great extent. The motion was supported by Mr. 
Spring Rice, but was eventually withdrawn in order that 
the proposed address might be reduced to a shorter and 
form. Thus amended, it has since been agreed to. 

On the 13th various bills were brought in or advanced a 
stage, and some committees were appointed ; but no dis- 
cussion of any importance took place. 

, On Thursday the 14 ih l/ird Mandeville introduced a tno- 
•'Ip! for papers connected with the outrages at Ihe Arma^ 


races in October las^ by a long speech, in which he brbught 
forward strong charges of unfairness against the Earl of 
Gosford, in the execution of his office of Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Armi^h. Ho was answered by Dr. Lush* 
ington, who proved that the charges were utterly ground- 
less; and after the original motion had been negatived 
without a division, anouier, proposed by Mr. Hume, was 
carried, to the effect that the conduct of Lord Gosford af- 
forded not the slightest ground of complaint, and that the 
imputations made against him were entirely without found- 
ation. 

On Friday the 15th, a discussion on Irish politics arose in 
the House of Lords, in consequence of certain comraents^ 
of the Earl of Wi/-.klow on the manner in which the new 
viceroy, Lord Mulgrave, had made his public entry into 
Dublin, accompanied, as it was asserted, by a crowd bearing 
illegal banners. J.iord Melbourne declared that the in- 
formation he had received led him to believe that the 
.statements about the bannors were without foundation. 
This subject was again brought forward on subsequent 
days, first by Lord LondoudeiTy and afterwards by Lord 
Roden, when the same explanation was repeated by minis- 
ters. This evening a petition from tho Common Council 
of the City of London, praying for the abolition of the taxes 
on knowledge, was presented by I.iord Brougham, who in 
his speech stated bis objections not only to the newspaper 
stamp duty, but also to the duties on paper and on imparted 
books. 

In the Commons, after a short discussion on Canadian 
affairs, occasioned by a complaint of Mr. Roebuck against 
the conduct of Government in i-egard to certain payments 
which it had, as he assorted, improperly authorized Lord 
Aylmer to make out of the military chest, tho House went 
into a committee of supply, and proceeded with tho miscel- 
laneoueostimates. The imprisonment DebiDSiU was 
afterwards referred to a select committee. 

On Monday the 18th, in the House of Commons, on the 
question that a new writ should l>c issued for the borough 
of Stafford, in consequence of tho vacancy created by Sir 
F. H. Goodricke having accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
an amendment, moved by Mr. Divett, “ that the issue of 
the writ be suspended till further notice,” w as carried with- 
out a division. Tho House afterwards went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, when the Ordnance Estimates were 
brought forward by Colonel Leith Hay, and various granta 
of money voted. 

On the 19th Mr. Wyse explained his views on the subject 
of national education in Ireland, and obtained leave tobrini^ 
in a bill for canwing them into effect. Mr. Divett then 
mQved^that the House should resolve itself into a oomtnfitto^ 
of the* whole Souse, to consider the act passed last session 
for increasing the duties on spirit licences, which the honotit- 
able member wished to have repealed ; but on receiving an 
assurance from the Chancellor of tho Exchequer that the 
subject was under the consideration of the Treasury, and 
that a scheme was now before the Board which it was ex- 
pected would do away with the grievances eomulaliied oft 
without anv abandonment of revenue, he ^Eitlidrew hiS 
motion. , After this Mr. Ward explained the plan ibr 
taking the divisions of the House, which had been agreed 
uponny the Select Committee appointed to take that matter 
into consideration* and which consisted in having two lob- 
bies, one fpr the Ayes and another for the Noes. On the 
suggestion of Bfr. Rice, the report of the committee was 
referred to the oommittefe appointed to consider the re- 
buildii^of the Bbuses of Parluunent 
On Wednei^tLf the 2fith a ddbsta of some length 



dm ^ib^ AMtioa Oat Hoviw tliottlil rwitn ijaM 
^«.iK>mmito«n Hr, SabiMth JDiay B^l. '|fo. i 
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2®**® ^0*®^ fer the aervice of the ehauintf year. 
Oa^Thuwday the 21flt, in the House pfJU^s. 
isrougham et^nsiderable length, to ittie 

promotion, of national education, and ooncluded'hy itoving 
fourteen resolutions embodying its j^ng prlncteW,> H^s 
lordship expressed himself' opposed t<fthe OotiarflMirt ! un^ 
dertwng the establishment or a general system of schools, 
on, the .ground tpat such an interference would in fdl nrQha- 
wUty ,ehecK or put a slop to the exertions of privaie indivi- 
dual^ by iMins of which he contended that the want of 
common Sqhpols was already in the course ojC.being supplied 
nearly as fast as was desirable. He adipi^tedt however, the 
in^rior qumi^ of the education dispensed at such schools, 
^ 1 ? remedy that evil proposed that normal schools, or 
schools mr.tho education of teachers should he instituted, 
and supported from the public funds. Lord Melbourne 
imdertuok, on the part pf, the Govern mont, tot the subject 
should immediately receive the closest and most anxious 
considemtion. 

On Friday the 22nd an animated discussion arose in the 
Commons on |he motion, for the second reading of a bill for 
the establishment of a police in Liverpool, and the payment 
of the clergyman of that borough from the corporate funds. 
Tho motion was warmly opposed by Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
O Connell, Mr. Sheil, and other honourable members, but 
was carried on adimon by a majority of 183 to 171, After 
this Lord John Russell, amid loud cheers, gave notice that 
on Monday the 1st of June, he would move for Icfavo to 
hring in a bill for the better regulation of the municipal 
corporations in England and Wales. The Dissenters 
Marriage Bill was then read a second time, pro format on 
Uio motion of Sir Robert Peel ; but it was intimated that 
the measure, in all probability, would not be proceeded 
with, ministers expccUng to be able, in another session, to 
prepare a more comprehensive and satisfactory measure, in 
connection with a plan for a general registration. 


FRANCE. 

The occurrences during the past month among our neigh- 
bours have no t becfi of a very interesting character.^ ,Tho 
subject 'WlliiSfl has most engager^, and still engages public 
attention, is the trial of Uio political prisoners, now nick- 
named Le Proces MimBtfe, or the monstrous prosecution. 
Newspaper writers may declaim, and denounce, and give 
names as they choose, but the great majority of the nation, 
the respectable and sober-minded mass, that has nothing to 
gain from party oratory or wit, and that is only anxious for 
the Qisintenance of peace and good order, evidently thinks 
wilb Uie king that the trial ought to be carried on and 
sentence iironounced, after which it will bo time enough to 
talk of an amnesty. The royal faculty of mercy or pardon 
naturally follows conviction, but cannot, with any regard to 
law or tcie purposes of justice, precede it. 

meeting of the peers, to settle the preliminaries of the 
trial, was held at the beginning of M^. Thiriy-seycn 
pears, among whom were Gerard, SouU, TallfTyrand, Pont- 
drenier, and Deux-Br^ze, tender^ their ex- 
eum for non-atlcndnnce, but the larger number of these 
Wxouses were deemed invalid and the persons offering them 
urged tp attend the trial. It was decided, that even the 
tnfmsiers^qf the crown, if they, were peers, should iii that 
capacity act as judges. It was further resolved that with 
thV exception of the fathers and brothers of the accused, 
none but . barristers should defend the prisoners, and that 
the bojp^Ws named by the president of the court shduld be 
couapf^llpd to attend for the defence; incase, however, ^the 
pcisoners should refuse the assistance of these ballisters so 
oatned, k was intimated that their attendance would her! 
dispensed with. It was calculated tha^ahbut 140 ' 

WQu^ open the trial, but curious omhisiop) it wax hot 
what number would make a qu^»^. 


Wl^sdfijrs, rj:idayi» and Sftturdpys, 


^i|lr6»wera.appmntfd|ptd!|Vll^||t^^ some 

ealoulattons, will thtii ocuui# naontos.' 

. The new ball, built e9C|Muly to. the trial Jthe 

fChamberof Peers being timob> Mid erected in 

^ fifty days, at a cost of 360,000 m as Mog 

an elegant, six-sided buildings' ; 

At the* appointed hour on fil^.of May* to 

prisoners were brought to the hall.undo^ an ‘ Na- 

tional Guards, the employment oif Vayal troops, or the line, 
beingicarefully avoided. 

The Republicans ofLtons (for whose exploits and in- 
sanity we beg to refer our readers to to ‘ Companion * for 
May, 1 834) were the first to enter the court, and a very 
strange group, or rather troop, they presented. Many wore 
cocked hats, all moustachios, and not a few had long beards 
besides ; but a figure that attracted most attention whs a 
mail, d la Rohetqnerre, who was so dressed, shaved, and 
combed, «BS to look the very image of that mild and merciful 
Republico- Jacobin. The next that arrived were the Paris/ 
Republicans, who wore red ribbons and tri-coloured cockadell 
in their leather or cloth caps ; and these were soon followed . 
by some non-commissioned officers of a regiment of cavalry, 
who had been Chgsged in a conspiracy at Luneville. The 
total number amounted to about 140, including men of all , 
callings, from newspaper editors with their subs, down to 
weavers and weavers' helps. 

On calling over their names, eighty-two of tho peers were 
found to he absent. When Baron Pasquier, as president, 
interrogated the accused as to their names, ages, profes- 
sions, &c., the Lyonnesc replied readily enough, but when 
the same questions were put to the Pj|^sian and other pri- 
soners, they refused tp give any answ’er until barristers of 
their, own selection were admitted into court to plead for 
them. • One of the prisoners then rose and demanded that 
fheir wives and other female relations should be admitted 
Into court, on which a scene of great confusion ensued. A 
certain Cavaignac made a stormy speech, insisting that 
counsel not belonging to the bar, but chosen by the prisoners, 
should be allowed to plead for them. The court passed a 
negative on all these demands, and the first sitting con- 
cluded without much progress being made. The over arbi- 
trary mode of proceeding adopted by the poors has dissa- 
tisfied many persons who were convinced of the necessity 
there was for the trial. 

In the act of accusation the prisoners are distributed into 
three classes, the first containing the names of those only 
who were actually engaged in open defiance of authority, in 
the streets of Paris, L}on8, &c. ; the second, of those who, 
by writing or speaking, excited to insurrection, or assisted 
at previous deliberations for arranging its outbreak; and, 
the third, those others wlio, by procuring arms, supplying 
money, advic.c, &c., aided in furthering the ultimate object. 

A heavy charge against all the prisoners is that of being 
members of, or belonging to the Society of the Bights of 
or Club of the Cordeliers, both which associations are 
denounced as treasonable, and formed solely for the pur- 
pose of overturning the government. The origin and pro- 
gress, or rather revival of these societies, are traced with 
great minuteness in the act of accusation. They are stated 
to have existed since June, 1832, and to have been inces- 
santly and actively engaged in organizing the means of 
rebellion ever since. The outbreaks of Lyons, Grenoble, 
Marseilles, and of June, 1833, and April, 1834, of Paris, 
are charged os part of the working of tho same plot. ThO 
overt acts of treason to be proved against the prisoners, and 
which aro said to be susceptible of distinct proof, are, tfaO 
organisation of an association with a central committee and 
corresponding sections, in itself unlawful ; the passing of a 
resolution by that committee for the overtarning of to 
government ; the names of Marat, Robespierre, JacobtOa, 
given to the sections ; the cries of “ Death to 
uttered and inscribed upon flags on occasion of to sevbrA. , 
disturbances, and other acts tending to show a unit^ of ifitioii ' 
in the various sites of these disoraers. The imt 'boueludMi " 
by inculpating by name 1 1 0 as guilty of dir^bt aOd bpte 
rebellion, 19 public writers, &c„ of having 
of having indirectly promoted and fkvOttred to jjfclti, oi' irtw ^ 
sistance to the government. ^ 

It would occupy much more space tofi 
and would be neither instrucrive cU 

the details of this interminable 'elito 
dlsuiiss for to present in ven i 
At the third Mtoff Qf to$ 


30m' 


UuW BB t end datoiuiioBd-*"* !• . 

|1mi pfUfModingt flit fvwy ^top» tlwt|i®brt<dwsid6d thAt fill wen 
MHim mfractory fihoirid ke oairifiAiinokto pmon^imd their 
tiM proceeded with hi their absence. They were, however, 
to be produced to cress^examhie the wHneafies againet them 
if they felt disposed eo to do. During the latter part of the 
reading of the Act of Accusation, which took up three days, 
only twenty-seven prisoners were in court, all the rest re- 
fusing to submit or acknowledge the authority of the jiigh 
tribunal. At a subsequent sitting twenty-two of the twenty- 
seven who had consented to hear the aoonsation read, pro- 
tested against the general course of the prooe^ings. It 
will be curious to see bow all this wHl end, for Louis Philippe 
and his government seem resolved to cede no point, and not 
to swerve a line's breadth from the path they have marked 
out. Eighty thousand regular troops, stationed in or about 
Paris, are ready to maintiSn their authority, and, in spite of 
rumours to the contrary, the National Guards ap^ar to 
be steady and well disposed. 

The government has somewhat unnecessarily embarrassed 
itself with a fresh prosecution of the press, and made a 
great stir about a matter which must be ojf small conse- 
quence, viz., the insertion in the concluding number of the 
‘ Tribune * (a condemned and destroyed newspaper) of the 
protest of the prisoners, and of a letter addressw to them, 
waring the signatures of ninety-one persons. 

Some trifling subscriptions have been got up among the 
Republicans of the capital for the benefit of the accused, who 
are now all lodged in the Luxembourg, but separated into 
classes, those of Paris not being allowed to communicate 
with those from Lyons; &c. Various slight attempts to get 
up riots, particularly in the neighbourhood of Porte Saint 
Martin, have been made from day to day, but have, as yet, 
ended without any serious mischief. 

During their spare time from the trial, the peers have 
been engaged upon the American indemnity, which ques- 
tion is not likely to be thoroughly settled for some months 
to come. 

In Lyons, where trade has begun to revive from the 
miserable, revolutionary shock of last year, the apprehen- 
sions of the friends of peace and order are quieted by the 
presence of a very strong garrison, and by the new forts, 


Am 

haimy omaskry has decidedly iwtMgraded, 
haiW^spilt Hioret vxA nym^ writidii agiMad % 
or flrefcU dftbe fpeeity of 

latoni on the«tock Exohsagu ^ 

fbitunefiin tlrttupid variflditmuf Sp»Bl»b.w 

Valdez, the miWer uf wit» apd 
the north, hastict been more fiuooosfiM Am Minv wms 
he succeededt as the opposet of Zum^cfiHhgu|r« Th e 
gresB the t^rlifitfi seem to have msde is notv ^ 

tributable so much to victories gained in « to 

other morel causes, e||jCoaraging to themand direoijireggg 
to their enemies. Foremost atnong these we must placetaO 
mission to the seat of wwr of Lord Eliot and Oslonsl Gut** 
wood. Nothing could be more praiseworthy than timnsten* 
siMe object of Uiis mission as set fortli Iqr the late Conser- 
vative govemmpnt— 1 . e» that it was to endewonr to p ut e 
stop to the cruelties practised by both belligerents, and 
render the war between the CarUsU and Consthutionfilists 
less bloody and atrocious. To carry this single object into 
effect, we should have expected that his Lordshto and his 
adjoint would have shown themselves equally friendly to 
both parties, and not have reserved all their conntenanoo 
(or at least the semblance of it) fdr one. It appears, Imw- 
ever, from all we can learn, that from their first arrival* 
when they were received with demonstrations of joy and 
triumph by Zumalacarreguy's forces, to the moment of them 
departure, they octed in such a manner as to make both 
Carlists and Christmos believe that matters were changed 
in England with the late four-months’ change of ministors* 
and that we should hail with delight the triumph of Don 
Carlos. Except a brief and dry cowespondenee, and (we 
believe) one interview with the opposite party, they seem to 
have had no intercourse with the Constitutionalists; but 
they quite domesticated themselves with the nretcndeij* 
moving where he moved, and giving him (as Uie Christinofi 
firmly belie\’ed) the benefit of their advice and encourage- 
ment. The poor Spaniards attach an awful importance to 
the title of a Lord, and it was pretty known that 

Colonel Gurwood was a bosom friend ot the Duke of Wei- 


SToiVffSiycTO ts: who. rna „ot ^ 

- - ' the will and destinies of England in liis hands. 

As soon as the news of the arrival of Lord Eliot in Don 
Carlos’s camp reached London, it was generally rumoured 
that the whole of the remaining family of the pretender, re- 
siding in England, were packing up, and it was pTcsutned, 


parts of the city. 

At the end of April the Chamber of Deputies came to a 
division on the Anti-Slavery question, when emancipation 
was refused by a majority of 240 to 5 1 I 

This decision is not very honourable to the practical phi- 
lanthropy of France. Deputies seem to have been willing 
enough to emancipate at the expense of the slave-holders, 
and to enjoy the honours of a vicarious generosity; but 
when it was suggested that a compensation, after the prac- 
tice of England, must be made to the planters out of the 
French purse, they clapped their hands on their pockets and 
refused to hear another word about it. If the negroes could 
not be raised to the dignity and rights of freo-meu, without 
80 many millions of francs, in sooth, they were to remain 
slaves until the day of judgment for all that the philanthropic 
. Chambre des Deputes would do to help them ! This con- 
clusion, of course, was not put quite so frankly. Other ar- 
guments against emancipation were used, the strangest of 
which was, that the French slaves were hot so well prepared 
for it os the English slaves ! 

We mentioned in our last retrospect that M, Thiers had 
demanded an additional grant of 1,265,000 francs, for secret 
service mongy, declaring that if the grant were refused him 
he would resign. The deputies have voted the full amount 
by a majority of 259 to 1 29. 

The Inland Navigation Bill, in spite of the strenuous op 
position of the Minister of the Interior, has been referred 
back to the committee (which is equivalent to an adjourn- 
ment of the question to the next session) by a majority of 

f I4^tol50. 

Marshal Maison. who was absent on a foreign mission 
en the present cabinet was formed, has accepted the office 
down for him— ». d. that of Foreign Affairs. It was most 
confidently asserted, that he would refiise it or any other 
place in the existing ministry. 


by an important organ of the Tory party, “ that the interview 
between Don Carlos and Lord Eliot had been the cause of 
this sudden movement.” " . . 

A series of battles or skirmishes took place from tne 2^0th 
to the 24th of April, between the I’oroes of Valdez and Zu* 
malacarreguy, during which Lord'^Jilioi and his suite. weT€ 
with Don Carlos, at Se^uray dose to the scenes of action t 
Though these games of blood produced no great results, 
they seem to have been rather unfavourable to the young 
queen's troops, who, however, succeeded in pojiotrating into 
the Amescoas, which wild district had hitherto been 
unmolested retreat of the Carlist bands. Immediately oii^ 
the intelligence reached us that Don Carlos had readily 
consented to carry on the war in a more merciful manner, 
we heard of his chief, Zumalacarregiiy, massacring in cold 
blood about thirty young recruits for the Constitutional army, 
who had fallen into his hands. In addition to the losses of 
Yaldez, Iriarte, another of the queen's generals, sustained a 
severe check * to the neiglibournood of Guernica, on the 1st 
of May. A report that Bilboa was taken by the Carlistfl 
proved, however, to be wholly incorrect, as well as the nimouJ* 
that their cause was about to be strengthened by Don Miguel^ 
who had landed in Portugal, and begun to re-revolutioniae 

that country. xn . j 

It is certain that great uneasiness has been wit m Madrid# 
proceeding as much from the turbulent spirit of the inaane 
ultra-liberal party as from the occurrences in the north. In 
Chamber of Procuradores, it has been resolved that 
some conventual property, and half of the common and 
crown lands, should be appropriated to the payment of part 
of the public debt. On the same day tlie ministers were 
defeated in a motion that two-thirds of the Foies non conto- 
Hdados should be consolidated with bonds at four per 

the remainder be exchemged for securities in thOjjtre 
per eeiitii* paper interest. Ihie committoe prepeaed 



flinrM^K»g«rta74rtat»<ll. 

<B ^^ a h e e pew1>a‘6i^’ftt jfciriiMw atti 
Madrid V ^ 

the oonm ^ e dehete on the 6th tuLVhijft^ 
menih^ whetbhr it ete tnie tbet intantumtiil^sted 
of fdti^rlng the law ^ioh'^iathhided Don Carloe and his 
heirs from th4thirkih»'andiMs ans^eetedln^^t^ 
llai!tiiMt 40lall6«ir 'Tosoiothet ^OMUion teefbetmg^^jfte 
or the hrmed intervatvtion 

hmd, WnmtM^ Pertngal, (pasties in fuadv^pe 
iOlhmoe} <ie«riit Toreho replied that such m meimBe ttad 
newer beehaerioitsly^nropesed in the Oahinet, and thdt the 
Qneeii atiii Constitd^ were in a e^ditioa to deirtthont 
an^ttoh assistance. ' ■ ,s 

On thp loth of May the Procuradores tnoy^ fo#; an 
exaihination into the conduct of ministei^ respecting the 
stipulations agreed to, at the suggestion of Lonl Eliot, by 
General Valdez and Zumalacarreguy, demanding, at the 
same time, a full communication of thie said stipulations, 
which, according to common report, merdy relate to' the fair 
exchange of prisoners of war between the two parties, the ces- 
sion of massacres, &c. but which were believed by a party 
in Madrid to include a clause that Don Carlos's son should 
be affianced to the young queen, his cousin, and elevated 
to the Spanish throne. The inquiry was warmly opposed 
by Martinez de la Rosa, but was carried against him by a 
majority of fifty-four to fifty. On leav^ing the house that 
minister was followed by a riotous mob, said to have been 
wholly composed of exaltados or ultra-liberals, who uttered 
the fiercest cries, calling him Carlist and traitor, and 
vowing vengeance upon him. At one moment his life was 
supposed to be in danger, but he finally reached his home 
uninjured. This is another of the advantages derived by 
the constitutional party from the mission of Lord Eliot 
and Colonel Gurwood. On the 12th of May Cqunt de 
Toreno mode a powerful appeal for his colleagues, and de- 
manded that the instigators and the actors in the riot‘| 
should be brought to a severe account. On the same day 
thirty members of the chamber of Proceres, or Peers, moved 
hn address to the queen- regent, requesting her to adopt 
energetic measures against the disturbers of the public 
peace. On iho 14th, the sittings of the procuradores, at 
which Martinez do la Rosa was present, passed off very 
tranquilly, and no further riots were apprehended at Madrid 
for the present. 

As if Colonel Gunvood were destined to be the ht'tf* -noire 
of tlie constitutionalists, he had no sooner reached London 
than a letter bearing his name, and purporting to be an 
ficenunt of what [lassed in an audience at Paris with Louis- 
Philipjjj^^ppearecrin most of our public journals. AecorclJ 
ing to this letter the French monarch spoke most favouraOiy 
of Don Carlos, calling Jiim a good, honest man, and the 
like ; and the inference people generally, and perhaps too 
rapidly, drew from this account was, that Louis- Philippe’s 
heart was entirely disposed to Don Carlps, and that there- 
fore the Frencli would not assist the young auoen, or per- 
form what they engaged to do in the quadruple treaty. 

Py what novel rule in diplomacy Colonel Gurwood w'as 
justified in making such a disclosure, at such a time and 
in such a manner, we are wholly at a loss to determine. 
Neither do we know the extent of the evil effect his reve- 
lation will produce on the queen's cause ; hut this we do 
know that such a bomb has not been thrown into the Stock 
Exchange for many a day, and that the name of Gurwood 
will long live in the recollection both of the ^lls and ficais 
that therein congregate. ^ 

With regard to the speculation now afloat as to the re- 
concilement of differences by a marriage, we think it wholly 
nugatory. We endeavoured to show twenty months since 
(zee ‘ CompanW for November 1st, 1833) tW the ciyil war 
in Spain was not a war for this or that person— for Don 
CarlM or Donna Isabella, hut a conflict of political prin- 
ciples which was to determine whether absolutism or con- 
stitutionalism should ho the future rule of the countiy. 
We said on that occasion, which was before the beginning 
of a regular war, 

‘‘ The new contest, to which the succession to the Spanish 
throne is probably alxiut to give rise, premia^ to be mainly 
influence and propelled by passions Wry little connected 
w^ any feelings of attachment to the individual claimants 
ti^r whose name the contending parties may array tbem- 
sdves. The conflicting pretensions of Issmolta and ‘oft| 


HCkrloswill merely the com* 

^thetents. If the qmi ii t litkiMnA nothing man than the 
clahns of the iiiu»le«iMMia I9mn^ these weeld be a'chanoe 

Ha being decided withmil -ftie’ ’ h t hltwtk it i ikn sword. 
An arrangement might be by edlowiiig 

Carlos tp mount the the ymiag 

princeM to his eldest son, faer ^eeislily^ wotdd satisfy and 
unite both parties. But the two dfail om{yetitors am 
looked upon by their partisans as being Ahdded from etnd 
opposed to eoien other by something mqte difficult to 
nt over than a mere difference of personal inlSiiM^ * 
This must be from the first a contest of pdedplee^ strifis 
not to be settled by cessions of territory or way wthar 
arrangements partaking of the nature of a commumtas^ 
but only 1aj the entire subjugation, for ffie time at lewst, of 
one or other of the two irreconcilably hostile forces betweea 
which it was carried on. * * • There is nothing at all 
about sfiiich to fight, if the partisans of absolutism are not 
to be on the one side, and those of constitutionalism on the 
other.*’ 

These positive fkets and considerations alone have kept 
our attention aiyriously awake to affairs in Spain. Without 
them we should hfive been inclined, at least as far as our 
own feelings are concerned, to have closed the subject long 
ago with something like the following brief remarks madw 
by Chesterfield during the seven years' war. “ The lata 
actions have only thinned the human species, without 
giving either party a victory, which is plain by each party’s 
claiming it. Upon my word, our species will pay very 
dearly for the quarrels and ambition of a few, and those by 
no means the most valuable part o&%. If the many were 
vnser than they aree the few must he quieter, and would^ 
perhe^s, be juster and better than they are*' 


PORTUGAL. 


Some objection seems to have been taken to the marriage 
of the Queen Donna Maria with her recently deceased hus- 
band's brother, Prince Maximilian of Leuchtenherg. A 
party wlfich, however, is evidently in the minority, proposes 
to substitute the Duke of Nemours, the second son of the 
French king. This subject, which is not very interesting in 
the abstmet, and which presents some disgusting points, has 
mainly engrossed the attention of the Portuguese. 

Since the disgraceful riot and attack uponPalmolIa which 
we recorded last month, that minister seems to have with- 
drawn from public business, though he still directs the 
counsels of the queen. 

The Count Villa Real, who is also minister of war. has 
taken Palmella's place us secretary of state, and Count 
Luiharcs has succeeded him as president of the council. A 
few other changes have taken place in the cabinet. 

The law for the sale of national and church property, after 
being somewhat amended, has passed, and the public atic- 
tiom are to commence about the end of June. According 
to the most moderate calculation, the united property to be 
thus brought to the hammer is worth from twelve to fourteen 
millions sterling ; but it will be a long time before either 
of these sums, or anything like it, will reach the Portugueso 
exchequer, as, in order to facilitate the disposal of the lota, 
in a country where capital is scarce, government has agreed 
to accept of payments by instalments. 

We do nut hear that any measures have been taken by 
government to preserve and keep together the monastic 
archives and libraries, some of which are supposed to contain 
curious and valuable documents and manuscripts, chiefly in 
relation to tho history of the early maritime discoveries tif 
the Portuguese. A man with money and the necessary 
talent and information might employ his lime worse than in 
maxing a short trip to Portugal to attend those sales. Wa 
are quite confident many interesting things, particularly 
the country, will be s<;attered and destro3ed through iSn 
sheer ignorance of auctioneers and bidders. 

Tho provinces seem to be totally tranquil, and no morfl 
disturbances of any consequence have ooedr^ m LkMk 
The finances of government are described aakehtg Inmtliir 
a prosperous condition, but there is a talk ofdniwifig^lMlindly 
upon them in order to send an army tn ^e assifitmioe Of 'tile 
Queen of Spain. * ^ , 
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^ BBLDlUlf. . J 

Tta tiMironnll'^oad fwmBniiidttoMalinefi. waiopeiMd 
Wtbie sth of M«y, wuh much fuMlp and rejoicing* King 
XiM^d and bn oouxt attending on the occasion. Other 
iTQilfta'bfthe fame beneflpiBlkiiia are apokenof. 

On the 14lfa lot som# ftivtr veeks before the expected 
dnie, tho king the Session of the Chamber of 

Beputies, The Belgian opposition newspapers, which aio 
certainly well acquainted with the declamatQ^ and abu8i\e 
pait of tbeir business, have pouied out many Violent leaden 
upon thu measure, attributing itto the unwillingness of 
the kmg to have discussed m the Chambers the mcrea^ie of 
ten per cent on the taxes, which increase was voted to 
ministers on learning the acceasion of Sir Robert Peel to 
office* and the pOBsibility of a change in our foreign policy. 


fhe jesmUsli fay> ibkt tiom a Whig Ministry beitt 
rt^aitawhmsd in Sngfamdl* the atnimr ta fast ; and tbift . 
qoiMeqmitiy the ten per eant* whkm was only voffiA la 
prthride fi»r that danger* ought imnantly to eease. 


Thb expected Act of Grace of the new emperor has at last 
made its appearance* and has disappointed all fnends of 
humanity. Instead of liberating the Italian and other state 
prisoners who have been so long shut up in the dungeons 
of Spielberg Olmutz, and other fortresses* it me^ly pro- 
vides lor the milder tr^tment of two of the many captives^ 


chronicLe of occurrences. 


J/oy 4. A dueltook place bitveon Lord Alvanley and Morgan 
O^Coiinell, Esq MP , one of the bonu of Mr Daniel O’Connell, 
in which btveral bhott> were fiied wi hout injury to eithei paitj 
The duel aiui>e out of the following circumstances — Loid Alvanley 
having, 111 his place in the House of Loids^ put certiin quehtions to 
Lowl Melbourne respecting the Biipposed adhc unce ol Mr O’ronm 11, 
and those who usually act with him, to the new miniatn, and the 
terms UQ which it had been obtained, Mr O Connell took an op* 
portumty of retorting in the House of Commoiih lu language which 
gave rise to a demand for s itisfactioii uii the pnit of Loid A lx auk} 
At the sime tune, a reqimition was proKcnted by Loid Alxanley 
and other mtmbtis to tli|j munagers of Brookes s C lub, th d tluy 
should call a general meeting i f tht club to consider the con 
duct of Mr O’Conndl , but this the managitis declined to do Mi 
Morgan O'Conndl then took up tht quaiitl on bthali ui hisiathti, 
which led to the hosti'e meeting. 

8. A deputation, heidtd by Dr. Birkbeck, waited upon the 
Chancellor of tho Exchequei m Downing Street, m order to laj 
before him statementR relative to the repeal of lliu stump duty on 
newspapers A lung conversation ensiitd, chiefl} upon the finaiKia) 
difficulties connected with the removal of the stamp duty Tht 
conference lasted tao hours. 

10 IhiB day was interied, in the burial ground of St. James’s, 
Clerkinwdl, Mr David Hilton lie w is descended from tlio 
Hiltons, of Hilton C astk , in the county of Durham a faiuil) oner 
possessed of great wealth and oi high distiiutum, but uliich uhi 
matejy fell into decay The late Mr Hilton was a newsxinder 
and was particularly instiumental in procuring the abolition of the 
monopoly of the post-office eleiks in rogaid to the sale of ntws- 
l>apers. This monopoly was an extreme hardship upon the inde- 
pendent tradesman, and it was pnncijially through the active exer- 
tion and the judicious conduct of Mr. Hilton, tlmt an tiid was put 
ioitr The respectable body of newsvenders in the mctiupolis, at. 
we behevt, his suggestion, formed themselves into a society foi their 
mutual prokction against the schemes and manamvreb of Dtcas, 
and others, of which society Mr Hilton was the honorary seciet ny, 
the duties of which be discharged i ith cxeivplaiy ashiduit} and 
fideht}, under circumstances that imposed upon him no ordiuar} 
respousibili^ 

11 Lord Mulgrave, as tho new Lord-Lieutonant ot Ireland, 
landed at Kingston, and was escorted into Dublin by a vast assom- 
blags of the xieuple, who went out to meet him in* (iroce^sion, with 
tMOhneri, &c. 

A dinner was given to Sir Robert Peel at tho Merchant 
Tailors* Hall, at which the Duke of Wellington and other distin- 
motshed individuals were present. Sir jiobeit Peel spoke at consi- 
dBraiile length, an4 urged upon those around him the neciSMty of 
exertion and activity, in ordei to obtain a real and effective influence 
in the House of Commons, as the only check to those evilfi which 
ht opprehnuds iVom the ^kresent state ot things . 

— A (tinner took place on Monday at the Thatched Iloiise 
TaVern, to commemorate the opening of the North London Hosintal, 
in connection with the London Umveisitj Lord Brougham pre- 
aidtd, supported bv the Duke of Somerset, the Bishop of Chi 
cheMer, &c. A cofjeetion was made, which amoiintid to 12')0/ 

fhibkc 'On the 4th. the annual meeting oi the ( hurch 

Missionaiy Society Was held at Exeter Hall, at which the Rail of 
CMdiester presided. 

On the 5th, the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
was held in the same place. Lord Bexley m the chair It 
d from the mport that the receipts of this society fur the 
}ear exceed those of any preceding year, the total amount 
cied being 10/, 926/, and that, after pajmg all exxicnses, and 
^laing the number of their establishments, the Society had a 
iCB ol 23,676/. The number of individuals who attended to 
Fb<*ft<^ ings was so great, that upwards of six hundred 
^ated in another room,^ Whom a report of what was 
id. 

lltb, the anmveriary meeting of tho Brilbb 




and Foreign School Society was held at Exeter" Hall. The chair 
was to ha\o been taken by Lord John Russell, but in his unavoid- 
able absence it was filUd by Lord Buiughain The meeting was 
attended by Messrs. Ainsworth, Pease, Lushington, Hume, and 
other mcmbcrH of parliament and various geutlcmen and rlergymcm 
ami resolutions were passed connected with the subject which haa 
brought them together 

On the Bttini daj , the British Reformation Sociot} held its annual 
meeting, Lord Mountsandford in the chair, and on the previous 
Siturduy, the twentj -ninth aiiniversaiy of the London Hibernian 
Society was celebrated the Marqius of Cholmondeley in the chair. 
The latter noblemu^i also presided, on the 12th, at the annual 
imeting of the Nival anil Mihtaiy Bible Socioty, which was held 
at the ticcmasons* Tavern The*ineeting was attended by Lorde 
Daitmouth, Ilaiiowbv> Wintheliea, Furnham, Henley, Admiral 
Luicl de SaumereE, and many distinguished naval and military 
jofhetrs 

Next du}, the Irish Society of loiniloii held its annual merting, 
at which the Bishop of Lichfield and C ox entry presided On the 
14th, the annual meeting of the* London Missionary Society was 
held at Exeter Hall. On this occasi ui, a daring and dexterous 
theft was committed Amongst the sums collected, were a quantity 
of bank notes and slips ot pajier technically teiined 1 O U.’s, 
amounting to nearly 600/,, which were put apart m a bag, and 
placed on a t ible bi hind the chairm in While the assembly were 
singing a d«xology, 1h»* bag was stolen 

On the 1 '’ith was hi Id a meeting ot the Anti-Slavery Society, at 
which Lord Brougham presided, and which was attended, amongst 
othris, by Mi O Connell who addressed the meeting The objuct 
ol the meeting was to pa^s resolutions in favour of the working of 
the em incipitiou scheme, and declaratory of abhorrence of slavery 
in whatever country it still prevailed 

On the 1 Clh, the twenty -farst anniversary of the Protestant So- 
ciety foij the piolcction oi religious liberty wax held at the City of 
London Tavern lairil Brougham m the chair One ofthW^i uncipal 
speakers was Mr. O’Connell, who moved one of the resoluiiouB. 

The Right Hon Chirles Grant, furgacily MP foi Inverness- 
shire, the Right Hon Edward Littleton, M P lor Staffordshire, 
and Sir John Byng, M P. lor Poole, have been respectively raised 
to the peerage oy the titles ot Baron Glenelg ot Glentig m the 
county of Inverness, Baron Halherton of Hathertou in the county 
of St^ord, and Baron Strafiord oi Ilurmondsworth luthe county of 
Middlesex 

1 he Court of King’s Bench in Ireland has, upon some technical 
objections, quaslicd the coroner's inquisition respecting the Indi- 
viduals who were killed in the tithe affair of Rathcormac. 

May IG The accomphshed and amiable poetess, Mrs. Hemnns, 
died in Dublin, after a tedious illness. 

— A dinner was given by the merchants of London trading to 
the Levant to the Turkish Embassy at the Court of London* It 
towk place at Richmond. Namik Pasha, the late ambassador, wav 
prevented from anendmg by indisposition , but NouiriEtEendi, tke 
piesent ambassador, and the vaiioua individuals of the legation, 
were present. 

] 8 An individual of the name of Carroll, a corporal of the na- 
nqes, was executed at Maidstone for the murder of a WOUftn, 
whom, tn a fit of drunken fury, he liad stabbed with hi| beyotiet. 
The jury on the trial expressed themselves m strong tet^ on fhe 
inexpediency of allowing soldiers not on duty to wear thsir sfidt 
arms 




SffiT Office of the Soctety is at 13, PaUrMall Bast, ^ 
Clerks Mr. T. W* Parsjes. 
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THE CORPORATION REFORM BILL. 

• 

Ths Bill for ilie Rofoitti of the Corporations of Engliind 
and Wales has at length fbllowed the Acts for the Reform 
of the Parliamentary Representation, of tho Scotch Bui^hs, 
of the Irish Church, of tlie Poor Laws, and for the Abolition J 
of West India Slavery, not to mention various measure^^ 
of inferior magnitude, which within the last thr^e years 
have placed upon a new, and it is to be hoped both an 
improved and a secure tbundatiapi many of the greatest 
interests of tiie kingdom. In a few months or weeks more 
^ we shall probably have the reform of the coiporations of 
ireland to add to the list. 

The reform of the English municipal corporations was 
demanded— had there been no other reason— by tlie abuses 
of the existing system. The principles uUd the effects of 
that system were alike as bad as possible. The mana^- 
ment of large funds and interests, most important to tne 
whole community, was placed everywhere in the hands of 
u small number of individuals, in whose appointment their 
fellow-citizens had no share, and over whose conduct they 
had no controul. «Had the circumstance of being members 
of a «eopoiPation converted men by a miracle into^gels, 
such a state of things would have been still pregnart with 
evil. People never ^uld have seen with satisfaction a 
little self-elected knot of their number , in exclusive posses- 
sion of the rights and powers which should have been shared 
bv all. General discontent and suspicion, dwisions and 
bitter party spirit, would be inevitably generated by such 
an arrangement, under any oiroumstanoes.' In ' the actual 
case in this country it has prodm^ nlentifully all these, 
and also other mischiefs. Not duly has the conduct of 
corporations been clamoured against ; it has well-desen'ed, 
ih a very great many instances, the public distrust and dis- 
approbation of which it has beep the object. Not pnly has 
taMC been a prevalent feeling that the interests of tbe com- 
munity have i^n neglected^ and Ibetr property squandered 
or misappropriated ; there ' has l^en much real ground /or 
these imputations. Power exercised withdbt/esponsibility 
has been fertile here as elsewhere in its natural conse- 
iquences. ' The voluminous reports of the corporation com- 
nustiohers fhrnisb abundant evidence of me disasbous 
s^aripa of the existing system, in acoofunts of numerous 
Immugns reduced to poverty or loaded with debts* of the 
amste of pu^ means m private jobl^ng and corruption, of 
communities tom by faction or generally arrayed in oppo- 
aition to their municipal authorities; and Of the oonseqqent 
utter inefficiency of tho apparatus of culStroul over which 
those authorities preside, either for the pS^r preaBWtion 
of order, or the right adminiStratioii of “ — 

motion of any of those obl^ts of ptt^ 
pepfiesee wwh come withia the 
iBoeemment 
W SItit thik am 
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poratipas is in the highest deg)»eo desirable* nPt 
accoofff of the evils of the present sy stein of which it i 
;rid, but for its own sake. Even in a neW ' 
ar one fbr the first time laying the foundations of its 
ment* it would be a work that ought to be set abobt^4^Fw 
the first conseanence to the right order of the comld^ 
wealth. • 

, Such institutions form the proper alleviation and 
rocthre of ffiat principle of centralization which is indispsua^ 
able as the^oementing and uniting clement of every systenx^ 
of national government. Without a single supreme eoit* « 
troiling power, there could obviously be no national g o v e ny ^ 
ment whatever; and in all countries, accordingly, affoidtoff 
to occhpy the position of independent states, such a |ibwe!r 
bps either been formally established or has quickly grown 
up under the pressure of cu-cumstances. The 
dtssension, indeed, or the first attack from abro^^wog]^ 
give demonstration of ita necessity* or would at bpee dliwom' 
the 60 called state into fra^ents. But for the sound hedKn 
of the body politic, it is neeeuary that there should be 
in the limbs and extremities as well as in the heart The 
natural tendency of a supreme central pewer, when me 
established, is to dmw towards itself all Ihefolitioal ibrees 
and fttheti^ of the community, so that, if no ebeck were 
interpi^d, nothing aldetlgth could he done of which it was 
not the first mover. Among the obridus evils of such a 
■Into of. tilings would be at once an undue and dangerous 
aggrandisement of the centrohauthority, and an accuniida* 
lion upon it a much larger number of duties and offices 
than it can rightly discharge, in consequence of which many 
of thqm would be only peribrroed in a slovenly and imper- 
fect manner, while at the same time its proper proviiioo 
would also be partially neglected. Wo may ventufu to spy 
that the supreme legislature of our own country has not a 
little embarrassed itself, and impaired its efficiency, W the 
multiplicity of matters, not necessarily reejuiring the flWtaf 
an imperial authority, of which it has persisted m 
the direction in its own l^mds. Nearly the whole of m 
vast amount of business, which every session occupied t|iO 
time of both houses under the name of private bilhi^ inl||bt 
uDdottbtedly»^witb groat advantage, be devolved upoiff an 
inferior clas^f ju£catories. Still, however, a Very 1pm 
share of what may with perfect propriety bci called 
government of tho country, or the management of pume , 
affairs, is with us, and always has beam left tc thecaliaxgf 
6ubord[inate or provinet«l bodies. We have both our cotMfW . 
and our parish authorities in great numbers fbr the 
yatioB of order, and also for the administration of 
hot only mediately but even in the last rosOit. The sV 
may not in many respects be so perfect as it o);^it to \ 
so well adapted as were to be desired to the ciretimati 
of the present time, having originated, as it has doite f 
most part, in a remote and very different state of lo 
but with all its defects it is still of infinite serviced. 1 
difihsion of political duties and political powers fiWlW'd 
part of the body politic, is like the circulation 
throughout the natqral body. It has a ftir hlgllMr ^ 
than its mere convenience in relieving the t 
ture. It keeps up throughout thewhtte^i 
public spirit which is the life and healili 'tft g : 
preserves also that balance between 
chief seat of the government 
apt to be overthrown by the < 
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origin and hiBtory of our Enplitth munfcipal corporationVi 
nor into all the purposes which they may have served, in 
additions to such uses as those to which we have just ad- 
verted, at their first rise or institution. It is sufficient for 
our immediate object, to remark that, w hut ever may have 
beep, the peculiar uid derive*! from them in sheltering and 
nui^sing our early lilMjrties, tlieir utility has by no means 
oeased even at the advanced stage which we have now 
reached. They are still needed to preserve what they were 
forineily instrumental in planting and rearing. They are 
still of inestimable impoilance us affording the means of 
giving effect to one of the heathiest principles of our Eng- 
lish political organization, namely, tnat the government of 
the people should he left as far as possible in the hands of 
the .people themselves 

The leading aim of the present tneasurc for the reform of 
these corporations may be sliorlly stated to be to open a free 
oourse for the operation of this great principle. It is to place 
the government of our towns really in the handsfol the 
citizens themselves — to make them the guardians of their 
own property and pecuniary interests, their own magistrates, 
and their own justice.^ ol' the pc'ace. Tliese rights and 
powers It confers upon them to the most liberal and ample 
extent, as will he seen from the analynis the bill, to 
which we shall now proceed. 

The recital in the preanilile is as follows: — 

“ Whereas divers bodies coiiiorale, at sundry times, have 
been constituted within llio cities, towns, and boroughs of 
England uiifi Wales, to the intent that the stime might for 
ever be and remain well and quietly governed : and whereas, 
partly by defects in the cdiarters by which the said bodies 
corporate ha\e been c,onstituted, pnrily by neglect and 
aliuso of the pinileoes by such charters granted and con- 
firmed to the inhabitants of the said cities, towns, and 
boroughs, and paitly by change of circumstances since the 
said charters were granted, the said bodies corporate, for 
the most part, have not of long time been, and are not now 
useful and efilcieiit iiistiumcnts of local government.” 

The clause then proceeds to enact that so much of all 
laws, statutes, and usages, and so mucli of all royal and 
other chiirloiN, grants, and letters patent, now in force, re- 
lating to the several boroughs named in the annexed 
schedules (A) and (B), or to the inhabitants thereof, or to 
the several bodies or reputed liodics corporate thcreiy 
named, or any of tlieni, as are inconsisient with, or contrary 
to the jiroM.sions of the present Act, shall be repealed and 
nullified. 

The second clause relates to the meaning in which 
various ternus used in the act arc to be understood ; and the 
third may bo called the incorporating clause, enacting that 
after the first election of councillors under the new act in 
any borough, the body corporate named in the schedules in 
connexion with sucli boron uh. shall take and bear the name 
of the mayor and burgesses of that boron gli, and by that name 
shall ha\e perpetual succession, and shall be capable in law 
to do and sutfer all acts wlucli now lawlully they and their 
successors rest^ectively may do and sulhu’, by any name or 
title of incorporation ; and the mayor of each of the said 
boroughs shall bo capable m law to do and Huffer all acts 
which the chief officer of such borough may now lawfully do 
and sutler, so far as the same re^ipcctively are not altered or 
annulled by the provisions of this Act. 

Clauses fourth and fifth relate to the boundaries of the 
boroughs, and enaci that the mutes and bounds of all those 
in the first section of the fust and second divisions of 
schedule (A), and in Uic first section of schedule (B), that 
is, of all II 10 .H 6 included in the })resent act which now return 
members to Parliament, shall be the same as the limits 
thereof respectively settled and described in the Boundary 
Act for tho election of merabors to sci\c* in parliament (the 
2 and William IV. c. 04.), — and that the bounds of the 
others named in the two schedules shall remain the sumo 
an at present, until his Majesty shall otherwise determine 
by the advice of his privy council on tho report of com- 
niissioners appointed by letters patent under the great seal. 

Then come the clauses declaring who shall in future form 
tke burgesses, or raimi<dpal constituency, of each borough : 
the most im])ortaut of which, the great enfi'anchisiug clause, 
we give eiiiire : — 

“ And be it enacted, that after the tiassing of this Act, 
wet}’ male person of full ago, who, on the last day of August 
in imy year shall have been an inhabitant householder 
witiiiA any borough, or within seven miles of such liorough, 
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sbay trim' oeeupied any house, warehouse, countiof* 
house or shop within such borough during that year, and 
each of the two preceding years, and whovahall have been 
rated, in respect of premises occupied by him, to all rates 
for the relief of the poor of some parish, wholly or in Pf^ 
within such botbugn, made in that year, and in each of 
the two years nojet preceding thal^ year, shall, if dtdy ena 
rolled according to the provisions hereina^ercf^atnedi be gf 
burgess of such borough, and member of the Wy corporate 
of the mayor and burgesses of such borough ; provided, that 
the premises in respect of the occupation of which any person 
shall be so rated need not be the same premises, or in the 
same parish, but may be ditferent premises in the saniQ 
parish or in different parishes; provided also, that every 
person who shall come to occupy any bouse,' wareliouse, 
counting-house or shop in any borough, during tho time for 
which any rate for the relief of the poor shall have been 
made, to which he would have been rateable if he had been 
occupying there at the time such rate was made, may claim 
to be rated to such rate in respect of the property which he 
shall so como to occupy, and upon his so claiming and pay- 
ing or tendering the amount of rate, if any, then due in 
respect of the premises, he shall be taken to have been rated 
to the relief of the poor in the parish in which such premises 
are siliiale, from the time at which the rate in respect of 
wdiich he shall ha\e made such claim shall have been made ; 
provided also, ibul no person shall be so enrolled in any 
year wlio shall not have paid all such rates due from him at 
the lime of tho revision of the burgess roll, hereinafter pro- 
xi'led, except such as shall have been made or become duo 
within six ealenda'* months next before such revision : pro- 
vided also, that no pL*rson shall be so enrolled in any year, 
wlio within twelve calendar months next before such revi- 
.sion sliall have ret'eived parochial relief or other alms, or any 
pension or charitable allowance from anv fund intrusted to 
the charitable trustees of such borough hereinafter men- 
tioned.” 

Three clauses that follow make certain additional regula- 
tions with regard to this household suflVage ; the first di- 
recting that w.ciipiers of houses, &c., wishing to enjoy the 
suffrage, may claim to berated to the relief of the poor ; 
and the second, that burgesscs who cease to be occupiers 
within the borough* or neglect or refuse to pay their rates, 
shall be omitted from the burgess loll, but within two years 
may be resioied at the next revision ol the roll. The obj^t 
of tills latter enactment, which however will probably un- 
dergo .some modific.uLion before the hill pass into u law, is to 
enable persons who, in consequence of absence from the 
borough, or any other similar cause, may ha\e omitted for 
one year to pay their rates, to recover their electiMi privilege 
without working out over again the whole term of three years* 
residence and paxments. The next clause eiiacl.'<..„.thr* 
afier the passing of the present Act no person .shall he ad- 
mitted a citizen, freeman, lixcrymaii, or burgess of any 
borough, or by any name a member of any body corporate, 
except under the provisions of this Act. I’his f lausc <li8- 
franchises (and very properlN ) all the existing freemen in 
so far as any interference with the election of the governing 
body so concerned. 

The tenth and eleventh clauses are very important, and 
we thorefore give iheiii entire : 

** And whereas ill dixers cities, towns, and boroughs, a cer- 
tain custom hath prevailed of taking or allotting the common, 
land.s and public', stock of such cities, towns, and borougbfly 
and the rents and profits thereof, to and for the particular 
benefit, use, and enjoyment of tho citizens, freemen, and 
burgesses of the said cities, towns, and boroughs rchpectively, 
or of certain of tliHH, or of the widow.s or kindred of them, 
or of ceitain of them, and not applying the same to publlo 
purposes ; be it therefore enacted, that after the parsing of- 
this Act no per.son shall have or bo entitled to claim any 
share, benefit, or advantage of or from any of tho lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, or the rents and pmflts thereof, 
orof or from any common lands or public stock of the said 
body I'orporate, or any discharge or exemption from any toll®' 
or dues lawfully levied, wholly or in part, by or to the use of 
any body cor |»o rate, who was not a citizen, freeman, wr 
hurge.s8 of some borough, or the wife or widow of a citizea. 
freeman, or burgess of some borough on the 5tb of June in 
this present year, and every person who was a citizen, free- 
man, or burgess of some borough, or the wife or widow of Af 
citizen, freeman, or burgess of some borough on the saidi 
.5th. day of June, shall have and enjoy the . same. share,. 



n^t ai)d advantage, of or from tfie lands, tehiSm^ntK 
hmditfatmrnts, br we rei^i and^rbdtl tb^oT, or 
tb^ obnttmSn landA or public atock of any borougft bff l^^ 
or from any discharge br Exemption amytolK 
or Abba lawfully h\iod wholly or in part, by or to (he use oT 
any of the said boroughs Or bodies corporate, and att boh,bllt 
ana advantage deriveible as fblly and fot suclf Umo 

and in such sort as beof'tliitnittHl and troiild haVebad and 
enjbtod the Bame if this Act'haa not passed, and no further 
or otherwise ; providbdt neveftheless, that dfter sdl the per- 
sons whose rights in this lieharf aro herein resert'od shall 
have become entitled to be in actual possession of their 
share of the premises, the share, benedt, and advantdgd of or 
from the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and the rents 
and profits thereof, or Of or from the ccanmon lands or public 
stock of any borough or body corporate hereinbefore reserved 
to any person, shall accrue for the benefit of the borough 
fund of such borough, when and as soon as by any law, 
statute, charter, or usage in force on the day before the pass- 
ing of this Act, such person would have ceased to have tlie 
benefit of the same if this Act had not been passed, and 
shall ni»t survive and accuuiulato for the particular benefit of 
the other persons, or any of them, whose rights in this be- 
half are hereinbefore reserveil as aforesaid.” 

** And whereas in divers cities, towns, and boroughs, a 
certain custom hath prevailed, that no persoh, not being free 
of a city, town, or borough, or of certain guilds, mysteries, or 
trading companies within the same, or some or one of them, 
shall keep any shop or place for putting to show or sale cer- 
tain wares or tnenjhandise by way of retail or otherwise, or 
use certain trades, occupations, mysteries w handicrafts for 
hire, gain or .-ale within the same ; be it enacted, that every 
person in any borough may Keep any shop for the sale of ail 
lawful wares and merchandises by wholesale or retail, and 
use every linvful trade, occiipulion, nly.^tory, and handicraft, 
for hire, gam, sale, or otherwise within any borough ; any 
custom withm such borough to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’’ 

Here we have the two great principles established, that 
for the future there shall he no appropriation of the public 
funds of bnroughfi to other than public purposes; and that 
i\\ exclusi\c* rijjhts of trading hitherto enjoyed by the free- 
men of horonghs shall cease. The entire annual income of 
the Ift't borouglis included in this Rill was stated by Lord 
John Russell, in the speech in which he introduced and ex- 
plained till' measure, to amount to not less than 367,000^. 
This is inch -pendent of the large revenues of the charity 
estates, of whicli the several corporation.s have been hitherto 
the managers, and In many instances the mismanagers. At 
present the i Npenditure of tliese corporations exceeds their 
income by about IJkOOO/. a year, and they aro besides in 
debt twwihe amount of about 2,000,000/. sterling. It may 
be hoped ihiit under the new system the means of paying 
oir tliN lieaiy amount ijf debt will be gradually obtained, 
both tiirough the sources of the incomes of the boroughs 
being h) belter management rendered more productive, and 
by their expenditure being diminished. The portion of the 
cnactniont (j noted above, which reserves any claim they 
may have to a share in the public funds of their boroughs, 
to all tit!emen, and their wives or widows, who were such on 
the 5ili day of June last (llie day on which the Bill was 
brought into the House of Connnons), takes away all 
ground of complaint agairi'^t the present measure, as inter- 
fering with vc'ited rights. 

The machinery for carrying the enfranchising part of lire 
measure into effect is tlie subject of the seven following 
enactments. The details, as proposed m tjjis part of tlte 
Bill, may probably be altered in some respects before it 
passes into a law ; and, therefore, we shall only at present 
notice its leading provisions. The overseers of the poor in 
evffly parish within a borough arc directed on the last day of 
August in every year to make out an alphabetical list of all 
persons entitled to be enrolled in the burgess-roll, with the 
street or other place in the borough where the property is 
situated, fir which each person is rated; These lists the 
overseers are to deliver to the town -clerk, and also to keep 
a true ropy of them, to be perused by any person, without 
payment of any fee, at all reasonable hours .during the first 
fourteen days of September in every year. Every person 
whose name shall have been omitted in these lists may 
claim to have it inserted by a notice delivered in to the 
town-clerk on or before the 1 5th of September ; and ob- 
jec^ent to names aa improperly inserted, are to be made in 


the same manner, and within the fame time* The names,, 
of the claimants, and of the persons objected to, are then, 
to be arranged by the tovm-eli^k in sepatkto lists, copies of 
which shall be fixed on%near (be door of tlie town hall, 
or in some public and conspieaojBWj,. the 

borougb, during tho week preceding the first 

of October in every year; and othc^ Copies are to be kept 
by tho town* clerk, to be portwed by any person, without a 
fee, at all reasonable hours during th© same week.; and a 
copy of each is to be delivered to any jwrson requiring k, 
on paymcMit of a sliilling. The mayor is then to hold an 
open court, for tlie purpose of revising the said Us^, and 
settling, by the evidence of the overseers aiwl others, what 
names ought to be retained and what omitMii sinno time 
between the Ut and ihe 15th of October inclusive. The 
mayor, who is thus by his sole authority to adjudicate upofi 
every disputed claim, may adjourn the court from time to 
time (IS he sees fit, and may administer oaths to all person^ . 
culled before him to yivci evidence in tin; case. Finally, the 
overseers’ lists, after being thus revised, arc to be delivered, 
hy the mayor to tho town-clerk, who shall form all the 
names into one general alphabetical li<t, on or before the 
24th of October ; and this shall be the luirgess-roll for every 
election of councillors that may take idacc during the fol- . 
lowing twelve months. Copie.s of the burgoss-roll are to be 
printed and sold; and the expenses of the ovcibcers are to 
be paid from the funds of the oorough. 

The enactments, from the HHh to the 40tli inclusive, 
relate to the manner in which the mayor and council are to 
be chosen. In the first place* the numher of jicrsons to be 
elected of the council in each borough is to he the number 
mentioned after the name of the bivough in the annexed 
schedules (A) and (I>). This number rises, it will be ob- 
served, in the case of some boroughs, so high as to 00 or 70, 
pr even higher. Bristol is to have a council of 66, J.-eed8 
kof 72, and Liverpool of 90 persons. It has been objected^ 
with apparent reason, that assomhlies of this magnitude for 
the government of boroughs are nceillossly, and will pror 
bably bo found to be inconveniently. large. 

Tho following is the clause as to who shall be qualified to 
bo chosen mayor or councillor : — 

“ And be it enacted, that no person shall be qualified to 
be elected or to be a councillor, or one of the charitable 
triiatees hereinafter mentioned, of any such borough, who 
shall nut lie a burgess of such l>orough, or during isuch time 
as he shall hold any odico or place of profit other than that 
of mayor in the gift or disposal of tlie rouned or diantable 
trustees of such borough, or during sucli Imio as he shall 
have directly or indirectly, In himself, or his partner, any 
share or interest in a'liy con I r.ict or ein|)lo}ment with, by, 
or on behalf of such council or rhantahU; ti uslces.’’ 

The voters, as before stated, are to be all the burgesses 
whoso names arc on tho bingess-roll for the time being. 
The election is to take placo iu open ashemhly on the 2iVta 
of October in every year (or if lhat day be u Sunday on the 
Monday following). At the first eleetiou under the new 
Act, the whoU? council will of course he chosen ; but on. 
every succeedii^ 25tli of October, only one thu d part of the 
whole council for the lime being shall gt) out of office, and. 
only tt8 many more shall ho elocicd to fill tbcir places. The 
council, it will be found by a reference to the schedules, is 
in all cases to consist of a numher divisible by three. It is 
provided that thopo >vho shall go out ut the termination of 
tho first year .‘shall be the councillors who ere chosen at 
the first election under the Act by the smallest number of 
votes; those who go out at the end of the second year, they 
who on that occasion had the next smaUesl number of 
votes (disputed cases being determined b) the vote of the 
majority of tho counnl) ; and, tliercarter, those who shall 
so go out of office shall always he the councillors who bavo 
been for the longest time iu office: proxklcd always, that 
any councillor so going out ot office shall be capable of 
being forthwith re-clectcd, ifthen qualified asherein pro^ ided.’* 

At every election of .councillors tho mayor is to preside; 
the voting is to commence at nine in the morning, und.to 
close at four in the afternoon ; and shall be conducted iA 
manner following ; “ lhat is to say, every burgess 
to vote in the election of councillors may vote for any nvitober 
cf persons, not exceeding the number of counclllora then to 
be chosen, by delivering to the mayor a voting-paper, con- 
taining the Christian names and surnamea of the persons 
for whom ho votes, with their reepective places of abode and 
descriptions, such paper being previouBly signed with the 
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nfttae 6f the burgess voting, and with the ifamo of tb«r' 
street, labe^ or owr plaec in which the propcity for which ^ 
Im hppeers tebe rated on the burgess-roll is situated.*' 

The intention of this clause, as explained by Lord John 
Russell, is. that the voting shall be open, and, although 
some doubts have boon expressed on the subjoct, it seems 
sufhciently to secure that object. Any voter will at least 
have it in his power to show, if ho chooses, for whom ho 
votes; and e\ery man's vote will be known to the mayor, 
and to as many others as that officer pleases. Indeed, it 
has been intimated that u provision will be introduced into 
the act for the appointment of scrutineers to act along with 
the mayor. The clause does not indeed, as it stands at 
present, give all the world a right to know how every bur- 
gess has voted ; but it may be doubted, if it be really de- 
sirable that all the world should have such a right. 

At all contested elections, the mayor "shall, if required 
by any candidate, or may, if it shall appear expec||ient to 
himself, cause booths for taking the jKill to be erected in 
different parts of the. borough, and oppoiiit a clerk for each 
compartment of every booth. 

The 2Cth clause is as follow'S : — 

“ And he it enacted, that no inquiry sjiatt be permitted 
at any election of councillors as to the right of any person 
to vole as a burgess in any borough, except only us follows : 
that is to say, that the major shall, if required by any two 
burgesses entitled to vote in the same borough, put to any 
voter at the time of his delivering in his voting- paper, and not 
afterwards, the following questions, or any of them, and 
no other: — 

“ 1. Arc you the |)crson whose name is signed to the 
voting-paper now deli\ered in by you ? 

“ 2. Are jou the person whose name'* appears as A. B. on 
the hurgessrroll now in force for this borough, being re- 
gistered therein as rated for property described to be situated 
in ? [here specify the street, &c., as described 

in the burgess-roll. ) 

“ 3. Have you already voted at the present election ? 

“ And if any peison shall wilfully make a false answer to 
any of the quest ions aforesaid, he shall be deemed guilty of 
an indictable misdemeanor, and shall be punished accord- 
indy." 

The voting-papers, after being delhercd in, are to be 
examined by the mayor and the scrutineers ; and the 
mayor is then to declare such persons, equal to the num- 
ber of councillors llicn to be chosen, ns shall have the 
greatest number of votes, to be elected ; and in case of an 
equality of votes for t.vo or more persons, the mayor shall 
say winch shall bo chosen. He shall publish a list of the 
persons thus elected coumdllors before two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the day next after the day of election, unless 
such next day be Sunday, and in that ease on the Monday 
following. In case the mayor shall bo dead, absent, or 
otherwise incapable of acting, the councillors shall elect 
one of their own number as bis substitute. Immediately 
after the first election under the new Act, it is ordered, that 
in every borough the existing mayor, aldermen, common 
councilraen, and all other members of the eommon council, 
or governing body of the body corporate, shall go out of 
office, and that their whole powers and duties shall cease, 
except that such of them as are justices of the peace in any 
borough shall continue to exercise their powers as such till 
the Ist of May, 1836. 

The 30th clause and the four that follow it relate to a 
very important point, — the division of certain of the larger 
boroughs into wards, each of which shall separately (dect 
its own councillors. The boroughs to be so divided arc 
enumerated in the fli’st division of schedule (A) ; and it is 
proposed that tlie division shall be made by his Majesty, 
by the ad\ice of his Privy Council, on the rejiort of com- 
missioners appointed by letters patent under the great seal. 
The bounds of each ward, and the number of councillors to 
be chosen by it, are to be detennined by the same authority, 
subjeta only to the restriction that the whole number of 
councillors for all the wards shall be the same as that men- 
tioned after the name of the borough in the schedule. It 
has, however, been suggested that the division should be 
made by act of parliament, and it is possible that it may, 
in the end, be so arranged. 

In the boroughs which are to be thus divided, the 
elections of councillors, as we have said, are to take place 
^parately in each ward. At the first election after the 
division, the mayor shall appoint a person to preside ; but 


tlw Election in every luoeeedlng ye«r ** ehaS be brid b e fart 
the oounoillor whem tbe 6ounculot« cbMn tn euob Wluni 
shall yearly appoint in ib<it bebalf» who shall be bblM 
* The Alderihan * of such ward ; and the votings and oiiber 
proceedings, in all other reapeo^ shall be cov^uotedin 
same manner as is bereinl^rore deoUred with respeot to 
elections by the burgesses of the whole borough : agd the 
alderman of each Ward shall have the same powers in regard 
to elections of councillors in his ward as are herein enacted 
with regard to the mayor for the whole borough, if not 
divided into wards ; and every person so elected a councillor 
in such ward shall hold bis oHico for the same time that be 
would have held it had ho been elected by the burgesses Of 
the whole borough.” 

The duties here mehtioned are the only duties assigned 
to aldermen by tbe Act. There is to be no separate court 
of aldermen in any of the boroughs. 

The following is the 32nd clause “ And be it enacted, 
that every burgess of any borough shall be entitled to vote 
in the election of the councillors to be chosen within that 
ward in which the property of such burgess, for which he 
appears to be rated on the burgess-roll for the time being 
of such borough, shall appear to bo situated, and not other- 
wise ; and in case it shall happen that any burgess shall bo 
rated in respect tof distinct premises in two or more words, 
then he shall be entitled to be enrolled and to vote in such 
one of the said wards as he shall select, but not in more 
than one.” 

By subsequent clauses, it is directed that the annual 
burgess-roll of every borough thus divided into wards shall 
thenceforward be made out in separate ward-lists ; and that 
if any person shall be elected a councillor in more than one 
ward, ho .shall make bis election for which he will serv'c 
within three days after notice thereof. All vacancies in 
the council, by whatever cause pccasioned, are to be filled 
up by fresh elections, conducted exactly in the same manner 
as in the case of the general annual election. 

The mayor of every borough is to be annually elected by 
tbe councillors from their own number on the day after they 
have themselves been elected. In case of a vacancy in this 
office within the jear, a new election must be made within 
ten days thereafter. No person elected a mayor or coun- 
cillor is to be capabb^ of acting as such until he shall have 
made and subscnbed a declaration in the Words or to the 
eflbcl following : — “ I, A. B., having been elected mayor (or 
councillor) for the borough of , do hereby declare, 

that 1 take the said office upon myself, and will duly and 
faithfully fulill the duties thereof according to the best of 
my judgment and ability.” Kvery burgess elected coun- 
cillor, and ever) councillor elected mayor, shall accept the 
office or pay a fine to the borough fund, unless disabled by 
lunacy, deafness, or some other permanent infirmity, — or 
unless he shall be above the age of sixty-fi\e years, — or 
have already served the office, or paid the fine, within the 
five preceding years. Any person holding the office of 
mayor or councillor shall become dis(iuahfied, and shall 
cease to bold the office, on being declared bankrupt, or ap- 
pljing to lake the benefit of the Insolvent Act, or being 
absent for more than one month (unless with the approba- 
tion of a majority of the council,) from the borough. Any 
person acting as mayor or councillor without having made 
the ubove-mentioned declaration, or without being duly 
qualified, or after lie shall have become disqualified, shall 
forfeit a sum to be afterwards fixed, such sum, with full 
costs, to be recovered by any person who shall sue for the 
same within three months, one portion to go to the person so 
su6uig and the other to the borough-fund. It is, nowever, 
provided, ♦* that all acts and proceedings of any person in 
possession of the ofllce of mayor or councillor, and anting as 
a mayor or councillor, shall, notwithstanding such disquali- 
fication, be ns valid and effectual as if such person hod been 
duly qualified.” 

The clauses that immediately follow’ proceed to confer 
certain powers upon the mayor and ctmncil. By clause 4 Ist, 
it is enacted that the mayor shall, in all coses, be a Justice 
of Peace both for the borough and for the county, and also 
of and for every county within seven miles of any part of 
the borough,— that he shall have precedence in nil placet 
within the borough— and that in boroughs which return a 
member or members to serve in Parliament, except the 
town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and cities taid towns which 
are counties of themselves, he shall be the returning officer 
at. all such elections. The 42nd clause, giving power to 
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UtmMnWtA to aifoiiit oertMn^dbWf It m IbQowiv:*^** Ao4 
bt iii anaeted, jltel. Iba council of emy iMoOiiyh dudl 
a ty b lirt , to bo rewocdblo at tbeir ple«itiiio,« lit porno, sot 
bomg ft itounoiUor, tobe^the town-cloik of iooh bovou^'#^ 
tisMufec of tbo borough, and such other blerkt, ecUeoton^ 
and odlecrs, as they shsll think necessary for enabling ^lom 
to carry into execution the varunia powers and di:^ vei^ 
is ^lem by yiitue of this Act; and shall take sack seeuit^ 
for the due exeoutioo of his office by any such treasurer, 
clerk, collector, or o&er officer, as the said council sball 
think proper ; and shall order to be paid to the mayor, and 
to the town^Ierk and treasurer, ana to eveir such clerk, 
collector, and other officer to be employed as amresaid, such 
salary or allowance as the said council shall think reason- 
able; and in case of a vacancy if! any such office as 
aforesaid, by death, resignation, removal, or otherwise, the 
council of such borough may appoint another fit person in 
the place of the person so making such vacancy, provided 
that the town-clerk and treasurer shall not be the same 
person,” 

The treasurer is to pay no money except upon an order 
in writing signed by three or more councillors, and counter- 
signed by the towii-clerk. The treasurer, and every other 
officer appointed by the council, are, both during their con- 
tinuance in office and within a certain time after going out, 
to deliver in accounts of all their receipts and disbursements 
on the order of the council ; and the necessary means are 
provided for enforcing compliance with this important regu- 
lation. 

By the 45th clause it is enacted, ** that in the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in the counties of the cities of 
Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Coventry, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, Worcester and York, and in 
the counties of the towns of Caermarlhen, Haverfordwest, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Poole and Southampton, the council shall, on the first day' 
of November in this and every succeeding year, name a 
fit person to execute the ofiice of sheriff, with the like duties 
ana powers as the sheriff, or the person filling the office of 
sheriff in the said town and counties respectively would have 
^ad if this Act had not passed.” 

The 46th clause enacts, that every borough in which a 
separate court of sessions of the peace shall be holden, as 
afterwards provided, shall appoint a coroner for the borough, 
to oontiimo in office so long as he shall well behave himself. 
The borough-coroner is to have for every inquisition, 
and 9rf, per mile for his travelling expenses, to be paid from 
the funds of the borough. In all other boioughs it is 
enacted that no person shall henceforth take any inquisition 
except the coroner for the county. 

Clauses 48 and* 49 relate to the removal of existing 
boroil^i officers ailer the first election under the new act. 
Such officers are to continue to act, with their present 
salaries, &c., only unlil*they shall be removed by order of 
the new council ; but it is proposed that “ every officer of 
any borough who shall be in office at tbc time of the first 
election of councillors under this act in such borough, and 
who shall be removed from bis office as aforesaid, shall be 
entitled to have an adequate compensation, to be assessed 
by the council, and paid out of the borough fund, for the 
salary, fees, and emoluments of the office which he shall so 
cease to hold, regard being had to the manner of his ap- 
pointment to the said office, and his term or interest therein, 
an d all other circumstances of the case ; and in case any 
such officer shall think himself aggrieved by the amount 
at which the council shall huve assessed the compensation 
so to be paid to him, or in case one-thinl of^the member# of 
the council shall subscribe a protest against the amount of 
such compensation os excessive, it shall be lawful for such 
officer, or any councillor who shall have subscribed such 
protest to appeal to the l.K)nls Commissioners of his Maiesty's 
Treasury, who shall thereupon make such order as shall to 
them seem expedient; and such order, signed by three or 
more of the said Loi^s Commissioners, shall be binding 
upon all parties.” ^ 

By clauses 50 and 51 it is enacted that all questions coming 
before the council shall be decided by the majority of the 
councillors present ; that one-third of the wbolo number of 
councillors shall be a quorum ; that the mayor, or in his 
absence liis substitute elected by tlie meeting, shall have a 
easting vote in case of an quality of votes ; that a notice 
of every meeting shall be affixed three clear days before on 
or^^ovw the door of the town- hall ; that the mayor sbiffi. 


hwve power to oaH ft neotiiiff af couneft as often 
he shall think prtfor; thftt In caift of hii rofhsal to caU 
such meeting on a reqms|tkm signod by five eouneillors, the 
•aid five councillors may oaB llto meeting themselves; ' 
that a summons, specifying the bnsitiais to be transacted at 
the meeting, shall always be left ibe bouse of every 
member of the council three clear days lit least before suen 
meeting ; that the council may appoint uommittecs of their 
number, and may make bye laws amt ifegulfttions for their 
direction and government. 

The 52d clause gives to the council of every borough to 
which there shall be granted a separate commission of the 
peace, the power, either by themselves or 1^ a cqinmittee 
of their number, to license persons to keep ale-houses within 
the borough, at a special meeting held for that purpose in 
the month of September in every year. The councillors of 
any such borouglr are in this matter to md with all the 

E jwers of justices of the peace, as set forth in the Alehouse 
icensing Act (the 3d Geo. IV. c. 77). 

Tim clauses from the 56th to the BIst inclusive relate td 
the important subject of the administration of charitable 
trusts. The leading enactment upon this subject runs aa 
follows:—** And whereas divers bodies corporate now stand 
seised or possesBea of sundry hereditaments and person^ 
estate, in trust in whole or in part for certain charitable .. 
trusts, and it is expedient that the administration thereof 
be kept distinct from that of the public stock and ‘borough 
fund ; be it enacted, that in every borough in which tM 
body corporate, or any one or more of the members of such 
body corporate, in his or their corporate rapacity, now stands 
or stand solely seised or possessed, for any estate or interest 
whatsoever, of any hereditaments Iff any sums of money, 
chattels, securities ffir money, or any other personal estate 
whatsoever, in whole or part, in trust or for the benefit of 
■any charitable uses or trusts whatsoever, the council of such 
Wough shall, on the 1st day of November in this and 
every succeeding year, nominate from among tlie burgesses 
of such borough a fit number of persons, not less than 
fifteen persons, of whom the mayor fur the time being sball 
be one, who shall be charitable trustees for such borough, 
and the said trustees and their successors shall l>e one 
body corporate, by the name of Tho Chaiitable Trustees of 
the Borough of (as the case may be), 

and by that name shall have perpetual succession, and 
shall be enabled to sue and be sued in all courts and places 
of judicature Avithin these realms, and shall stand seised 
and possessed of the said hereditaments, sums of money, 
chattels, securities for money and other personal estate, for 
such uses and trusts respectively iis they were subject to 
before the passing of this Act, and shall have all the 
powers and liabilities heretofore vested in or belonging to 
such body corporate or in such member or members of such 
body corporate in respect of the said uses and trusts ; and 
all the estate, right, interest and title, and all the powers 
of such body corporate or of such member or members of 
such body corporate other than the said charitable trustees 
appointed under the provisions of this Act, in respect of 
the .said uses and trust, shall immediately thereupon utterly 
cease and determine.” 

The clauses that follow relate to the appointment of a 
secretary and other officers by the chiirilahle trustees, and 
to other matters connected with their discharge of their 
ofiice. 

It is next enacted that the new' council shall become 
trustees of all Acts of Parliament of which the bodies 
corporate to which they succeed were previously trustees, 
and that the powers now vested in trustees under sundry 
other acts of parliament, relating to the paving, lighting, 
&c., of the boroughs, may also be transferred by the said 
trustees to the new council. 

The clauses from tho f)5th to tho 7Gth inclusive oemtain 
the provisions according to which tbc council are to super- 
intend the w atching of tho borough. They are immediately 
after their election <o appoint a watch committee from 
llicir own number, of which tho mayor shall be one; imd 
this committee shall appoint a sufficient number of cfm* 
stables who shall act not only within tho borough, but allQ 
within the county, and within every counW l^ng within 
seven miles of any part of the borough. The powers and 
duties of these constables are defined in general clatiscs, 
which, however, we must pass over for the present. Power 
is also given to any two of the justices of the peace having 
jurisdiction witbinjthe borough to appoint a certain number 



^ of to t\Qp apeciul coiistables in cai*e of D^ed^, each j 

and sixpeivcc for even^ ds^he isj 
oSt^^lrob the' funds of tbo liorough* Praviaion is ^ 
ft)5 contittuing the collection of all present rates for 
^^U^hiog and hgliting. 

By the 77th clause the council arc empowered to make 
SUcVi byedaws us to them shall seem meet for the good 
riile and government of the borough ; “ provided that no , 
such b}e-lu\v shall be of any force until the expiration of 
forty days afler the same, or a copy thereof, shall have been 
sent, sealed witli the seal of the said borough, to one of his 
M.ijcst) » Principal Secretaries of State» and shall have 
been allixod on tlic outer door of the town-hall, or iu some 
other public place within such borough ; and if at any time 
nitiun the said period of forty days, hiS Majesty, with the 
advice of his Privy Council, shall disallow the same bye- 
law, or any part thereof, such bye law, or the part thereof 
disallowed, shall not come into operation ; provided also, 
that it shall be lawful for his Majesty, at any titne within 
the said period of forty days, to enlarge the time within 
which svicli b} e-law, if disallowed, shall not come into 
force ; and no such bye-law shall, in that case, come into 
forc(‘ mild after tho expiration of such enlarged time.” 

We gise the 7ULli clause, relating to' the appropriation of 
the income of the borough, and the power conferred upon 
the (‘ouncil of levying in certain ca-ics a borough-rate, 
without abridgment: — “ And be it enacted, that after the 
t‘U'(‘tion of the trcasur(>r in any borough, the rents and 
proflls of all lieredilamenU, and all moneys, chattels, and 
valuable securities, belonging to any body corporate named 
in conjunction with the said Imroughs in tlie said schedules 
(A and U), shall lHV.;:aid to the treasurer of such borough, 
and every line or penally for any offence against this Act 
(the application of w hich has not been already provided for) 
shall be paid to such treasurer ; and all tho moneys whi(^ 
he shall so receive shall be carried by him to the account 
of a fund to be called tlie ‘ Borough Fund and such fund 
shall be aiiplied, from time to time, towards the payment of 
the interest of any lawful debt due from such body corporate 
to any person, w^hich shall have been contracted before the 
passing of this Act, and unrodecuied, and subject there- 
unto, towards the pa\ lueul of the salary of tho mayor, and 
of the recorder hereinafter mentioned, when there is a 
recorder, and of the respective salaries of the town-clerk 
and treasurer, and of every clerk, collector, and other olticer 
whom the c^oumol shall appoint, and also toward the pay- 
ment of the expenses incuireJ, from time to tunc, in pre- 
paring and printing burgess-rolls and ward-lists, and notices, 
and in other matters attending such elections as are herein 
mentioned ; and in boroughs which shall have a separate 
court of sessions of the peace, as is liereinafler provided, to- 
wards th ,• expenses of the prosecution, maintenance, and 
punishment of ollbnilers committed from the borough for 
trial at the sessions of the peace for such borough, and at 
the assizes for the county in which the borough is sitirato, 
and towards such other sum to bo paid by such borough to 
the treasurer of such county, as is hiToinuricr provided, and 
tow'iirds the expense of maintaining the corporate buildings, 
and towanls the payment of the constables, and of all other 
expenses, not herein provided for, which shall be necessarily 
incurred in carrjiiig into efleet the provisions of this Act. 
And in case such fund shall not be suflicient for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, the council of the borough is lioroby author- 
ized and required, from time to time, to estimate, as correctly 
as may be, what amount, in addition to such fund, will he 
suflicient for the purposes aforesaid. And in order to raise 
the amount so estimated, the said council is hereby authorized 
and required, from time to time, to order a borough- rate, in 
the nature of a county-rate, to be made within their borough ; 
and for that purpose the council of such borough shall Imve 
within their borough all the pow'ers which any justices of 
the peace assembled at their general or quarter-sessions in 
any county in England have within the limits of their 
commission, 'by virtue of an Act made in the fifty-fifth year 
of his late Majesty King George the Third, intituled ‘ An 
Act to amend an Act of his late Majesty King George the 
Second, for the more easy assessing, cidloeting, and levying 
of eouniy-ratcs,' or as near thereto as the nature of tho case 
will admit, except as is liereinafter excepted : provided that 
such council shall not he empowered to receive, heart or 
detormmo afiy appeal against any such rate ; and if any 
person shall think himself aggrieved by any such rate, it 
.|l)iall be lawful for him to appo^ to the recordeiv hepeiUftHer 


mentioned, at the next quarter^sessiogs for the in 

viiich such be 

no recorder .wi^an soick bocowh^ attl^iiext 

court or quertertsessione fbr toe county twlthin whibn such 
borough U eitnate ; and such, recorder ovjiNitieere^^ 
shall have power to hoar and determine the 8aine»«id to 
award relief in the premises, es dn the Case of htt Hqppeal 
against any county-rate. And all such sums levied in pur- 
suance of such boi'ough-'rate ahaU be paid over to iBie ac- 
count of the borough-fund/' ^ 

By subsequent clauses it is provided, that every year* on 
the 1st of September, two auditors, who are neither members 
nor ofllcors of the council, shall he chosen by the burgesses ; 
—that these, along witli one of tho councillors named by 
the mayor, shall, tevice in every year, examinq and audit 
the accounts, both of the treasurer of the council and the 
treasurer of the charitable trustees ; and that abstracts of 
the accounts of both treasurers shall bo annually printed 
and sold. 

The latter part of the Bill consists of a long mies of 
provisions relating to the administration of justice in the 
boroughs. Thei*o are no fewer than thirty-one clauses re- 
lating to this subject. We can only here notice some of 
the most material. 

Those of the boroughs to which his Majesty shall at any 
time hereafter grant licence in that behalf are, from time 
to lime, to name lit persons to receive the commission of 
justice of peace for the borough; and his Majesty there- 
upon may i ouimission as many of the persons so named as 
he shall think fit. The crown may besides appoint one or 
more salaried magistrates (being barristers of not less than 
ilve years’ standing) in any borough, the council of which 
shall pass a bye-law stipulating for tho payment of the 
salaries. It is not to bo necessary that the justices ap- 
pointed under this Act should be qualified by estate, and 
they are not to sit in courts of gaol -delivery or ijuarter- 
Bossians, nor to levy rates, nor grant alehouse-licences. 
The justices of the borough may a])point a clerk, who shall 
j not be a councillor, or the tow-n-clcrk, or the clerk of the 
peace of the bortiugh, nor any person concerned in the 
prosecution of offenders committed by the horougii-justices. 

Cla.usc eighty-seventh relates to the appoiniment of a 
recorder, and the establishment of u separate court of 
sessions in certain boroughs : it is as follows: — 

“ And be it enacted, that the council of every borough 
which shall he desirous that a Beparale court of sessions of 
the peace shall be or continue to be holdon in and for such 
borough, shall signify tho same by petition to his Majesty iu 
council, setting forth the grounds of the application, the slate 
of tho gaol, and the salary which they are willing to pay to 
the TCCorder in that behalf, and if hh Majesty shall be 
pleased thereupon to grant that a separate court of^..essions 
of the peace shall he tlieiiceforward liolden iii and for BUch 
borough, his Majesty may appoint for such borough, or for 
any two or more of such boroughs conjointly, a lit person, 
being a barrister-at-law of not less than live years' standiug, 
who shall be and be called the recorder of such borough or 
boroughs, and shall hold such office during Ins good beha- 
viour ; and his Majesty, upon any vacancy in any such 
office, may appoint another fit person, being a harrister-at- 
law of not less than five years' standing, to he ilie recorder 
in the place of the person so making sucli vacancy ; and the 
recorder for the time being of any borough shall he a justice 
of the peace of and for such borough, and alj^o of and for the 
county, within which such borough, or any part thereof re- 
spectively imiybe situated, and also of and for every county, 
within seven pailes of any part of such borough, and shall 
execute the powers and duties of a justice of the peace for 
the same respectively, although he may not have suchqua- 
lihcatiun by estate as is . i^ uit'ed by law iu the case of any 
other person being a the peace for a county; and 

such recorder shall liJp^recedence in all places within the 
borough of which be the recorder, next alter Uie 

mayor thereof ; nnd^shall be lawful for his Muyeaty to di- 
rect that an ajinuo], salq^'y, not exceeding the sum stated 
in the petition of the council, shall be paid to such recorder 
by the treasurer of such borough, out of the borough fUud : 
provided always, that no person, being suoh recorder ^ 
aforesaid, shall be a councillor or police magistrate of any 
borough of which Im shalbbe recorder : provided alsorthat 
in every borough in and for which a separate court of seseions 
of the peace is now hedden, and of which the present neorder 
or deputy recorder is a barristor of five years standing^ the 
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«bw be pleased to grant a separate point of sessiol)^ of the 

^aeo to 8U(A borough, ibe nKtoider or deputy I'aoorder so 

mmed in the said.petitbn, shall he the first recoider of 4 Uicli 

Dorough under the iproviiions of this Act” 

Onoe in every quarter ofa year at leasts reOofiler is to 
ikcdd a oourt'Of sesilion of the peace in atid fov the h^vough, 
of which court he shall sit as the sole judge ; the Utayor, 
however, in the absence of the recorder, » to Open and 
adjourn the court. 

Qy another clause capital juMsdtcUous, and all other 
criminal jurisdictions in boroughs, other than specified in 
^is Act, are abolished. 

In all boroughs which have not a separate court of the 
^ace under the Act, the county justioes are to havejmjis- 
oictiun. 


Afier a separate court of the peace has been granted to 
any borough, it sliall be no longer lawful for the justioeis of | 
the ptiacc of the county to assess that borough to the county 
rates ; but the expenses of the prosecution, maintenance, 
and punishment of all otTenders committed for trial to the 
county assizes from the borough, shall be defrayed from the 
borough funds. Such boroughs are in the same nianner to 
pay a proportion to be agreed upon of all other county ex- 
penditure. 

Another clause (the ninety-eighth) provides for the con- 
tinuance of the existing borough courts nf record, and for the 
extension of their jurisdiction in certain oases. The council 
of the borough in which any court of reew^rd is held, is to 
appoint a registrar of such court, and the other necessary 
othcers and servants. • 

Tho lOJst clause, wliich appoints who shall be jurors^in 
the borough courts, we give at length : — • 

“ And be it enacted, that every person being a burgess of 
any borough wherein there shall be a separate court df ses- i 
sions of the peace, or a court of record for the trial of civil 
actions (unless ho ahull be exempt or disqualified otherwise 
than in respect of property from serving on juries, by virtue 
of an Act passed in the sixth year of tho reign of King 
George the Fourth, intituled ‘ An Act for consolidating 
and amending the Laws relative to Jurors and Juries,’) 
shall beqnnlified and liable to serve og, grand juries in such 
borough, and also upon juries, for the trial of all issues 
joined in any court of sessions of the peace, and in any 
court of record For the trial of civil actions, triable within 
the borough of which such person shall be a burgoss ; and 
tlio clerk of tlie peace of every such borough shall gi\e 
puidic notice of the time and place of holding every such 
sessions of the peace ten days at the least before the holding 
tbcTcuf, and shull, sos’en days at the least before the holding i 
thereof, cause to be summoned a suflicient number of per- j 
sons, being qualified and liable as aforesaid, to serve as 
grand jurors at such sessions; and the clerk of the peace 
and registrar of the court of record respectively shall also 
cause to be summoned not less than thirty-six, nor more 
than sixty persons, so qualified and liable as aforesaid, to 
servo as jurors at every such sessions, and at llie holding of 
every such court of rei^oid for tho trial of causes; and such 
summons shall be made by showing to the person to bo 
summoned, or, in case he shull be absent from the usual 
place of his abode, by leaving with some person therein in- 
habiting a note in writing, under the hand of such clerk of 
the peace, or registrar respectively, con tay^ing the substance 
of such summons ; and such clerk of the peace shall make 
out a list of the names of such persons so summoned as 
grand jurors, and the clerk of the peace and registrar re- 
spectively shall also make out a panel ol' such persons so 
summoned other than gi'aiid jurors ; and such list and panel 
shall respectively contain therein tho Christian names and 
surnames, places of abode, and descriptions of tlie several 

S ersons therein named; am^^if any p^on, having been 
uly summoned to attend on any iu0. Shall not attend in 
pursuance of such summons, or, Wag thrice called, Ahall 
not. answer to his name, or after his aspearanoe, wdfully 
withdraw himself from the presence ef the court, the court 
shall impose such fine upon every person so making default 
(unless some reasonable excuse shall be proved Ho the satis- 
faction of the court) as the court shall tliink meet ; and if 
Miy jpenon ou whom suob fine shall be imposed shall rofiise 
to pay the same to the person w^ho ihaiH he anihorieed by 




I the court to receMrathH^Wv it4baU he lawftrl for the coiq^ 
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the clerk of tho peace (rtr registrar respoctiveiy, to cause to 
be levied, by distress and sale of the goods of the person on 
whom such fine shall hate b0£^ Wposed, «very ftMuh fine 
and the reasonable charges of such distress anajiale ; and 
every fine so received, shall bO ppid to Ihfe treasurer of the 
borough, to be by him carried to me dbcoufit of the borough 
fund hereinbefore mentioned: provided nevertheless, that 
no person shall be summoned tq servo as a juror at such 
sessions or court of record oftener than once hi one year.^ 

The borough councillors, justices of the peao^ treasurers, 
and town- dorks, are exempted from serving oo^punes ; axui 
burgesses of boroughs which have quarter seisiOps are ex- 
enmted from serving assurors at county quarter sessions. 

By other clauses it is ordered that the council shall, six 
months after their election, set lie a table of the tecs to be 
paiefto the clerk of the peace, the clerk to the magistrates, 
and the registrar and olficcrs of the court of record; and 
that copies of this table shall bo hung up in the several 
courts. 

Other clauses relate to tlie application of penalties, the 
limitation of time for the prosecution of offences punishable 
on summary conviction under the Act, the summoning of 
offenders, the summoning of witnesses, the comtiotency of 
witnesses, the mode of levying penalties, the form of eon- 
viction, the right of appeal to the quarter sessions against 
summary convictions under the Act, tlie quashing of con- 
victions for want of form, or their removal by ceriiorceri or 
otherwise into any of the courts of Westminster (both which 
arc prohibited), the venue in J^fbccednigs against persons 
acting in execntfbn of the Act, the notice of action, the 
tender of amends, See. 

Tli,e ll-ith clause of the Bill is very important, and miv# 
as follows : — 

“ And whereas sundry towns of England and Wales are 
not towns corporate, and it is expedient that several of them 
should be incorporated ; bo it enacted, that, if the inhabit- 
ants of any town in England and Wales should petition his 
Majesty to grant to them a charter of incorporation, it shall 
be lawful for. his Majesty, by any such charter, to extend to 
the inhabitants of any such town all or any of the powers 
and provisions in this Act contained.” 

The concluding enactment is the usual one, that the Act 
may bo altered or amended in the jiresent session, 

Since the above abstract \^aH drawn up, tbe bill has been 
in part discussed by a Committee of the whole House, and 
a lew alterations (chieliy alfecting tlie phraseology) have 
been made in some of the clauses. We have thought it 
best, however, not to embarrass tho present statement by 
any notice of what has been done in the course of a revisal 
winch, at the lime when we go to press, has only been 
carried over the first ten or twelve clauses of the bilL 
When the measure has passed through the Committee, we 
shall give an account of all the amendments that have 
been made upon it. 


SCHEDULES TO WHICH THIS ACT REFERS, 
SCHEDULE fA). 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Boroughs which are to have a Commission of the Peaxtb. 
Division 1.— Boroughs to be dividtcl into Wards: 

Section 1. — Parliamentary boundaries to be taken — 

Bath (48) mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the city of Bath. 

Biistol (Cn), mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of the City of 
Bristol . 

Exeter (42 j, mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the city of Eieeter. 
King8ldn-uj)on Hull (48), mayor and burgesses of the toim and 
borough of Kingston-upoii-HulI. 

Leeds (72>, mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the horoui^h of 
Leeds, in toe countv of York 

Leicester (45) mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough df Eei* 
cester. • . » 

Liverpool (80), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the^borOM|h<of 

Liverpool. ’ 

Macclesfield (38), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of theA^mh 
of Macclesfield. ^ 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne (.51), mayor and burgesses of the^toWn of 
Newcastle upon-Tyne, in the county of tM town^fHewetetle- 
upon-’J'yne. 

Norwich (64), mayor, sheriffs, cllims^ «nd oommonidty ^ Ike 
city of Norwich. 

Nottingham (64), mayor and burgeaiea of the town of Nottingbem, 

I Portsmotith (46), m«yot,nTdeiMn;MrhargesSe4 ^f«heh6co^h 
I of Portamoutfa, in the county of Southampton. 






(49)^ myoTi iMlUffii. and burgeuet of the borough of 
H)t|k«oiKnitf palatine of Lancailer. ^ 

/mayor, aldermen, and biugelaea of the borough of 

oet* 

nan'ii (45), mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the bo- 
rough of Sunderland. 

Woreeiter (36), mayor, aldermen, and citisena of the city of 
' Worcester. 

Thnnouth Great (36), mayor, aldermen, burgeiaet, and common- 
^ alty of the borough of Great Yarmouth, in the county of 
^ Norfolk. 

York (36), mayor and commonalty oHhe city of York. 

Section 2. Boundaries to be declared by the King In Council— 
Coventry (36), mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the city of 
Coventry. 

Plymouth (39), mayor and commonalty of the borough of Ply- 
mouth. 


DiviaiON II.— Boroughs not to be divided’lnto Wards : 

Section 1.— Parliamentary boundaries to be taken — 

Aberyatwith (18), mayor and burgesses of the town, borough, and 
liberty of Aberystwith. 

Abingdon (21), mayor, bailiffa, and burgesses of the borough of 
Ablngaon. , • 

Andover (18), bailiff, approved men, and burgesses of the borough 
of Andover. 

Banbury (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Banbury, in the county of Oxford. 

Barnstaple (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
and parish of Barnstaple, in the county of Devon. 

Bedford (21), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the town of Bed- 
ford. 

Beverley (24), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Beverley, in the county^ York. 

Brecon (21), bailiff, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Brecon. 

Bridgewater (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Bridgewater. 

Bridport (2 1 ). bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Bridport. 

Bury St. Edmund’s (27), aldermen and burgesses of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, in the county of Suffolk. 

Cambridge (33), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of 
Cambridge. i 

Canterbury (30), mayor and commonalty of the city of Canter- i 
bury. 

Cardiff (21), bailiffs, aldermen, and burgesses of the town of Cat' 

diff. 

Carlisle (3.3), mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and citizens of the city 
of Carlisle. 

Carmarthen (24), mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of the bo- 
rough of Carmarthen, 

Carnarvon (21), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the town and 
borough or Caernarvon. 

Che.ster (33), mayor and citizens of the city of Chester. 

Chichester (21 ), mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the city of Chi- 
chester. 

Colchesyir [30^, mayor and commonalty of the borough of Col- 
chester. 

Dartmouth (18), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of 
Clifton Dartmouth Hardness, in the county of Devon. ' 

Derby (30), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Derby. 

Devizes (21), mayor and bur^jesses of the borough of Devizes. 

Dorchester (18), mayor, bailiffs, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
borough of Dorchester, in the county of Dorset. 

Dover (30), mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town and port 
of Dover. 

Durham (24), mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the city of 
Durham and Framwelgate. 

Gateshead (30), borough holders and freemen of the borough of 
Gateshead. 

Gloucester (27), mayor and burgesses of the city of Gloucester, in 
the county of the city of Gloucester. 

Guildford (18), mmr and burgesses of the town of Guldeford, in 
the county of Surrey. 

Harwich ( 18), mayor and burgesses of the borough of Harwich. 

Haverfordwest (21), mayor, sheriffs, bailiffs, and burgesses of the 
county of tne town of Haverfordwest, or of the town and 
county of the town of Haverfordwest. 

Herefoid (27), mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the city of Here- 
ford. 

Ipswich (33), bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the town or 
borough of Ipswich. 

Kendal (27J, mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Kirby- in-Kendal, in the county of Westmoreland. 

Kidderminster, (30), high bailiff and commonalty of the borough 
of Kidderminster, in the county of Worcester. 

King’s Lynn (.27), mayor and burgesses of the borough of Lynn 
Kegis. 

Lan^ter (.30), mayor, bailiffa, and commonalty of the town of 
lancaRtcr, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

Lidhfleld (21), bailiff and c iiizenH of the city of Lichfield. 

Lincoln (27), mayor, sheriffs, citizens, and commonalty of the city 
of Lincoln. 

Ludlow (21), bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the town and 
borough of Ludlow. 
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Neath (18), portcoevo^ iddonnoniiRiid bQrgeii«|4}t tlio boiiM||l4tt 
Neath. 

Newark (24), mayor and alderman of hoimifu of Nawdii^l 
in the county of Nottingham. 

Newcastle-under-Lyne (94), ina$or, baiUffii|. and burgcaiia Of 
Neweastle-nnder-Lyne, in the county of 

Newport, Isle of Wight (21), mayor, aldermen, and chief buiteiioa 
of the borough of Newport, m the lale of Wights in the 
county of Southampton. 

Newport, Monmouth (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgeates of 
the borough of Newport. 

Northampton (30), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of Northampton. 

Oxford (33). mayor, bailMTiL and commonalty of the city of 
Oxford, in the countv of Oxford. 

Pembroke (21), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the town and 
borough of Pembroke. 

Penzance (21), mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of the town 
of Penzance, in the county of Cornwall. 

Pontefract (24), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borougli 
or town of Pontefract. 

Poole (21), mayor, bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the 
town of Poole. 

Reading (30), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Reading, in the county of Berks. 

Richmond (18), mayor and aldermen of the borough of Rich- 
mond, in the county of York. ^ 

Ripon (21), mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of the borough 
of Ripon, in the county of York. 

Rochester (27), mayor and citizens of the city of Rochester, 
in the county of Kent. 

St. Alban’s (21), mayor and aldermen, and burgesses of the 
borough of St. Alban’s, in the county of Hertford. 

Sarum, New (27), mayor and com.monalty of the city of New 
Sarum, in the county of Wilts. 

Scarborough (24), bailiffs and burgesses of the town of Scarbo- 
rough, 

Shrewsbury (30), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the town of 
Shrewsbury, in the county of Salop. 

Southampten (33), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the town of 
Southampton. 

Stafford (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Stafford. 

Stamford (21), mayor, aldermen, and capital burgesses of the 
town or borough of Stamford, in the county of Lincoln. 

Swansea (30), burgesses of the borough of Swansea. 

Tewkesbury (21), bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the bo- 
rough of Tewkesbury, in the county of Gloucester. 

Tiverton (24), mayor and burgesses of the town and parish of 
Tivcrton,in the county of Devon. 

Truro (24), mayor, aldermen, and capital burgesses of the bo- 
rough of Truro. 

W’arwick (24), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Warwick. 

Wells (18), mayor, masters, and burgesses of the city or borough 
of Wells, in the county of Somerset. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis (24), mayor, Mdermen, bailiffs, 
burgesses, and commonalty of the borough and lowff'of 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, in the county of Dorset. 

Wigan (33), mayor, aldermen, and burgewes of the borough of 
Wigan. 

Winchester (24), mayor, bailiffs, and commonalty of the city of 
Winchester, 

Windsor (21), mayor, bailiffs, and burge.sscs of the borough of 
New Windsor, in the county of Berks. 

Section 2. — Boundaries to be declared by the King in Council— 

Alnwick (18), chamberlains, common council, and burgesses of 
the borough of Alnwick, in the county of Northumberland. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed (27), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the 
borough of Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Dideford (IB), mayor, aldermen, and capital burgesses of the 
borough, town, and manor of Bideford, in the county of 
Devon. 

Bostdln (27), mayoip. aldermen, and burgesses of the borough of 
Boston. 

Bridgenorth (21), bailiffs, aldermen, and burgessesof the borough 
of Biidgenorth. 

CUtheroe (21), bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Ciitheroe* 
in the county of Lancaster. 

Congleton (24), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Congleton, in the county of Chester. 

Deal (21), mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town of Deal, 
in the county of Kent. 

Doncaster (27), mayor, alderman, and burgesses of the borough 
of Doncaster, in the county of York, 

Falmouth (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the town of 
Falmouth, in the county of Cornwall. 

Grantham (24), aldermen and burgesses of the town or borough 
of Grantham. 

Gravesend (24), mayor, jurats, and inhabitants of the villages 
and parishes of Gravesend and Milton, in the county of 
Kent; 

Grimsby (18), mayor and burgesses of the town of Grimsby, fts 
the county of Lincoln. 
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of Hertford^ 

KttqBl(M^«pdii«Tlid^ Ctl), . 

of ]King8ton*Dpod Tbmmof. , 

litotttliiBter (t8^; b^ff ina b^ir|Ke8«^,of the boTOiigH/df']lieo- 
minster. ' 

liUktord ( 1^1, nmyofhiid burlesset of the bovoi^ of Xiiik^et, 
otherwiie tlii1fefttd» in the county of CorUBtalL 

Ltonetty (Is). pottMVo ebd burgettes of thb borbugjK of Moqielly. 
iiithe oowity of Carmtrthen. 

Louth (21), w&rden and six aiiistints of the towo of LOath, 

‘ and Free School of King Edward VI., in Louth. 

Newbury (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgeaaei bl theboTOugh 
of Newbury. 

Oiwcitry (21), mayor .Taldermen, comindn councilmen, and bur« 
g^eaaes of Oswestry. 

Romimrd (21), tenants and inhabitants of Havering-atte-Bower. 

Romsey (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the town of 
Romsey, infra, in the county of Southampton. 

6t. Ives (21), mayor and burgesses Of the borough of St. Ives. 

Saffron Walden (21), mayor and burgesses of the borough of 
Saffron Walden. 

Sudbury (21), mayor and burgesses of the borough of Sudbury. 

Waissll (30), mayor and commonalu of the borough and foreign 
of Walsall, in the county of Stafford. 

Welchpool (18), bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Welch- 
pool. 

Wenlock (27), burgesses of the borough of Wenlock. 

Wisbech (21), burgesses of the borough of Wisbech. 


SCHEDULE (B). 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Bohouqhs which have not a Commission of the Peack, unless on 
Petition and Grant. 


Section 1. — Parliamentary Boundaries to be taken^ 

Cardigan (18), mayor, common council, and burgesses of t^e 
town and borough of Cardigan. 

Denbigh (18), aldermen, bailiffs, and burgesses of tfau borough 
ot Denbigh. 

Evesham ( 18), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Evesham. 

Maldon (18), mayor, aldermen, and capital burgesses and com- 
monalty of Maldon. 

' Section 2.— Boundaries to be settled by the King in Council— 

Arundel HS), mayor and burgesses of the borough of Arundel. 

Basingstoke ( 18), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the town of 
Basingstoke, in the county of Southampton. 

BcauiTUAiis (15), mayor, bailiff, and burgesses of the borough of 
Beaumaris. 

Beccles (18), portreeve, surveyor.s and coraraoiialty of the Fen of 
Beccles, in the county of Suffolk. 

Bewdley (21), bailiffs, burgesses, and inhabitants of the town and 
borough ot Bewdley. 

Bodmin (21), mayor and burgesses of the borough of Bodmin, 
in the county 6f Cornwall. 

Ikickinghain (18), bailiff and burgesses of the borough and parish 
of Buckingham, in the county of Buckingham. 

Caine (15), guild stcwaids and burgesses of the borough of Caine. 

Chard (15), portreeve and burgesses of the borough of Chard, 
in the county of Somerset. 

Chesterticld (21), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
of Chesterfield. 

Chijipenham (18), bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Chip- 
pcnliarn, in the county of Wilts. 

Chipping Norton (15), bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of 
Chipping Norton, in the county of Oxford. 

Daventry (13), bailiffs, burgesses, and commonalty of the borough 
of Daventry, in the county of Northampton, 

Droitwich (18), bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Wych, 
othei>visc Dioitwich, in the county of Worcester. 

Eye (15), bailiff, burgesses, and commonalty of the towm and 
burgh of Eye. 

Faversham (18), mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the towm of 
Favcrshain. « 

Folkestone (18), mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town of 
Folkestone. 

Flint (15), mayor, bailiffs and burgesses of the borough of Flint. 

Glastonbury (15), mayor and burgesses of the town of Glaston- 
bury, in the county of Somerset. 

Gotlalmmg (18), warden and inhabitants of the town of Godai- 
ming. 

Godmanchester (15), bailiffs, assistants and commonalty of the 
borough of Cirencester, alias Qodmaiwhevter. 

Helstone ( l8), mayor and c^monalty of the borough of Helston. 

Henley- upon-Thames (15), mayor, aldermen, taridgemeoi and 
burgesses of Henley-upon-Thames. 

Huntingdon (21). mayor, aldermen, and burgesiies of the borough 
of Huntingdon. 

Hythe f 15), mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town and port 
of ilythe, in the county ot Kent. 

Llanidloes (15), mayor ana burgesses of the borough of Idanid- 

JOCB. 

Laiinceston (15), mayor and commonalty of the borough of Diin- 
ncheved, otherwise Launceston* 


Lym^^gia 

Lymlngton (15), mayor and^bdiieslms of tiie boroi^ eff l^yming- 
ton. ‘ , 

Machynlleth. * ' 

Maidenhead (15), mayor, brldgOliliMrt, and burgess^ Of the 
town of M ay denheth . 

Malmesbury (IB), aldermen mOd^cifptfid^Wgetses of the 
of Malmesbury. ^ 

Marlborough (IB), mayor and burgesses of t^e bprough and town 
of MarTbmugh, in the county Of Witts. 

Morpeth (18), bailiffs and burgesses of thAbogC^»gb^of iiorpotli, 
in the county of Northumberland. V 
PeniTn (2L), mayor and burgeases or Penryti, Bi county of 
Cornwall. 

Radnor, New (15), bailiff, aldermen, end bdfgestes df’ bo- 
rough of New Radnor. " 

Retford, East (15), bailiffs and burgesses of East Retford, in the 
county of Nottingham. , , 

Ruthin, aldermen and burgesses of the borough of Ruthin. 

Rye (18), mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the ancieitt tOwn Of 
Rye. 

Sandwich (18), mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town and 
port of Sandwich, in the county of Kent. 

Shaftesbury (18). mayor and burgesses of the borough of Sfaafton, 
otherwise Shgftesbury, in the county of Dorset. 

Southwold (15). 

South Molton (18), mayor and burgesses of the borough l^ld 

K rish of South Molton, in the county of Devon. 

on (15), mayor, aldermen, burgesses, and commonalty of 
thfr borough of Stockton. 

Stratford-on-Avon (18), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of th||. 

borough of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Sutton Colddeld (18), warden and Society of the royal town of 
Sutton Coldlleld. 

Tamworth (18), bailiffs and commoiwlty of the borough of Tam- 
worth. • 

Tenby (15), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the borough of 
Tenby. 

Tenterden (16), mayor, jurats, and commons of the town and 
hundred orPenterden, in the county of Kent. 

Thetford (18), mayor of the borough of Thetford. 

Torrington (18), mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the borough 
and town of Great Torrington, in the county of Devon. 
Totnes (18), mayor and burgesses of the borough of Totnes, in 
the county of Devon. 

Wallmgford (15), mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of the bo- 
rough of Wallingford. 

Wycombe, Chcpping (18), mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses of the 
borough of Chipping Wycombe (otherwise Wicombc), in the 
county of Buckingham. 

Yeovil (1.5), portreeve and burgesses of the borough of Yeovil, in 
the county of Somerset. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MARRIAGE LAW. 
From various measures which are either already before the 
legislature, or which have been announced as about to bo 
brought Ibi-word, it appears that the attention of the public 
is likely to be immediately called to more than one branch 
of that important, extensive, and complicated subject, the 
Marriage Law. Besides the great question of the marriagea 
of dissenters, which must be set at rest as soon as possible, 
there is the motion of which Lord Brougham has given 
notice for a revision of the whole marriage law of Scotland, 
and there is also the bill which has been brought into the 
House of Lords by Lord Lyndlmrst, fot amending in certain 
respects the law respecting marriages contracted by persona 
within the prohibited degrees. But valuable as the partial 
improvehients thus contemplated may be in themselves^ it 
may be hoped that they will work still greater benefit by, 
leading eventually, through the general attention to the sub- 
ject which they will excite, to a revision and consolidation cf 
the whole of our law of marriage, which in almost idl its 
parts is in the most perplexed and unsatisfactory state. If 
we had to begin upon an entirely new foundation, this sub- 
ject, considered as a matter of legislation, w^ould not present 
any inherent difficulties of much consequence. But our- 
existing marriage law is a mass of confusion and uncer- 
tainty, in consequence of the irregular manner in which it 
has l^en allowed to grow up, and the inefficiency of the 
rangements that have been made from time to time to 
the emergencies that have arisen. The princtnal poiutt 4n 
which the law' requires amendment may be tnus ewittle- 
ratod: — 

. 1. The law as to the parties between whom, in trty cir- 
cumstances, marriage may take plooe^ «nd sublet, ought to 
be revised. The canon law has adopted upon ‘this head the 
ordinances of the I^vitical Jaw,,. and has even extended 
the prohibition against the marriages of kindred in some 
eases beyond the limits laid down by the Jewish legislator. 
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This Buitlm^of the,c»noa law u understood, to have.tMm« 
IttW of ^fengland by a statute of Houry the 
Eighth^-t^^^y tbis statute alao all queaCioiiti relatiiiK to mar- 
have bi^en placed under the jurisdiction of the Eccle- 
siastical courts. In tlie course of the contest, however, be- 
tmeii the principles of the ecclesiastical and of the civil Ihw, 
some strange and almost contradictory results have evolved 
themselves. For instuni'e, while, on the one hand, a mar- 
liage between persons within the prohibited degrees is hold 
to be BO far illegal, that, if proceeded against in the eccle- 
aiostioal courts by parties competent to stir in the matter, it 
must bo dissolved, it is held to be so far legal on the other 
hand, that it will stand gootl to all intents and purposes if 
not so questioned, or even if either of' the parties to it 
should (lie before a decision shall have been pronounced in 
the case. Thus, of three such marriages it may happen, 
that the first shall never be questioned at all, there being 
either no parties in existence that have a right to proceed 
against it, or the persons that have such a right neglecting 
to exercise it, or being, disinclined to do so, or being Imbed 
or otherwise induced to remain quiet: that a suit shall be 
brought to dissolve the second, which howeve^ shall he in- 
terrupted and put an end to before judgineift has been pro- 
nounced, by the death of one of the parties to tlie marriage, 
in both whiclj cases the children of the marriage shall be 
legitimate, shall inherit property, and shall enjoy all the 
other rights of legitimac) ; while the third marriage shall 
hte dissohed, and the issue bastardised. No length of lime 
during which the marriage may have subsisted is here any 
protection eillu^r to tlio parents or their children; nay, 
either of the parents mayj*i ''hen he or she pleases, desert 
the other, and their common offspring, i.nd by his or her 
own agency procure a disaolution of the marriage. One re- 
sult of this contradictory state of the law is. that such mar- 
riages have come to he not very unfrequently contracted. 
As the law only censures and dissolves them, when it has as 
it were been forced to notice them, and in all other cases 
not only luleratos them, hut a(!couls them its sanction and 
protection, it is natural that their immorality should often 
be considered as rather artith ial or accidcutul tlian real. In 
so far as th(jy are csseulially iinnioral and wrong, such a 
misapprehenMon is undoubtedly a very great evil: and it 
vwmld be no slight evil, oven if it should he alleged that the 
thing in (|U(^btion was in some of its forma only made wrong 
by the declaration of the law\ The object of Lord Lynd- 
hurst's bill is to legalize all niarringesof this description that 
now subsist ; in other words, to place llie few against whom 
libels have been, or, in the present state of the law w'ould be, 
exhibited in Iho ecclesiastical courts, in the same secure 
position with the much greater number that have not been, 
and never will be so assailed. But, although such a measure 
will bo no more than an act of justice in so far as it goes, it 
will be far from placing this part of the law of marriage on 
the foundation on w'hich it ouglit to stand. For the future 
it will be necessary to declare what marriages shall be legal, 
and what shall he illegal, in all circumstances. As, how- 
ever, to prohibit ahsolutely all such marriages as may now 
only bo dissolved by a proces.s whicli is much more fre- 
quently neglected than resorted to, would be greatly to iii- 
ciease the severity of the present law; it will probably be 
fownd expedient to reconsider tin; wliole law of marriages 
within the prohibited degrees, with a view to its relaxation 
in such of its enactments as may be found least accordant 
with modern feelings and opinions. It may be safely an- 
nounced that few intelligent persons m\\ now think it requi- 
site that this matter should be regulated in ouv times in 
^l^gland simply according to the ceremonial institutions of 
the Jews. The considerations which make marriuges be- 
tween persons nearly related to each other improper may be 
cither physiologie.il or moral. In a large class of such mar- 
riages, namely, those hetw'een persons connected with each 
other by what the lawyere call affinity, that is, relationship 
net of blood but by marriage, the physiological objection 
does not exist. In i-egaid to iliose therefore it only remains 
toeonRider what is the value of the moral objection. The 
principle of the c.anon law, and also that of the present law 
of England, is, that, when a nlan and a woman marry, all 
the relations by consanguinity of each become the relations 
in the same degree of tlie other, and no marriage can ever 
a^rwarUs take place within the prohibited degrees between 
okher and the new relations thus acquired. It is in this 
vmy that a man is prevented, for instance, after the death 
olhia wife,frotii marrying her sister, or her niece, or rather 
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part of the law it may he nftatter fhr eohstdefe^luirwhe^s^ 
the principle in quoation might not with he> 

relaxed in some degree. But at all events it ^11 haiS^«W 
disputed that, whatever rule, shall be laid dawn, it oughts 
be one, framed, not merely for the accommodation of oertain 
iudividuais, but with the view of preventing generally' tisv' 
ofietices against which ‘it is directed. The marri^ee whieh ^ 
it 18 held desirable to prohibit should be deoUred iUegaU and' 
as such null and void, wbetlier they be questioned or not, 
i 2. The next part of tlie low of marriage thot^ re-* 
quires revisal is that which relates to the celebration of* 
the ceremony, or the lai^nner of giving legal effect to- 
the contract. This embraces of course the question of 
the marriages of the great body of dissenters, whom n<»thiitg 
has yet been’ done to relieve from the necessity of having 
their marriages performed according to the ritual of the 
established church, and also whatever points may still re- 
main undetermined in i-egani to the marriages of Jews, of 
Quakers, and ol' Catholics m Ireland, who have been at 
least partially exempted from Unit necessity. Undoubtedly, 
the form which alone the law requires ought to be one per- 
fectly unohjectioiiahle to all religious sects — the members 
of each of whieli should be left to add whatever further 
ceremony they may severally think fit. Some regular form 
the state is entitled to demand in order to secaire the pub- 
li(!ity of a transai^tion wbicli it undertakes to maintain, and 
wliich is deeply interesting in its consequoniics to many per- 
sons liesides ilie acti«il parties to it ; but more tlian is suffi- 
cient lor that end the state has no right to insist upon. 

3. A largo portion of the perplexity of the present mar- 
riage law of this country arises from the discordance that 
there is between the law of England and the law of Scot- 
land on this subject. What makes a inarnago in Scotland 
docs not make a marriage in England, and what dissidves 
a marriage in the former country does not dissolve it in the 
latter. Hut as the two countries are ]ierfeetly united, and 
the natives or inhabitants of both are in all respects equal 
in the eye of the law, it has been generally supposed that 
any legal act done in the one is binding also in the other. 
Thus, a marriage between two natiies of England, per- 
formed in Scotland, and according to the Scottish form 
(which it* scarcely any form at all), is commonly held to bo 
a good marriage even in England, all hough it may have 
been effected in evasion, or m direct defiuneo of the law of 
that part of the kingdom ; and in like manner, if an Eng- 
lish married (jouple can contrive to get ihemsehes divorced 
in Scotland, (where that inoeess also is a very easy and ex- 
peditious one,) it IS contended by many thyt the marriage 
IS equally to all iiitenU and purposes dissolved in England. 
Even if all the points thus arising weio clearly and in- 
contro\erlibly settled, the incoiiveniesiee and cmI would 
obviously be very great of having two codes of law respecting 
such a matter thus clashing with and running counter to 
each other— two sets of rights, two sets of duties and obli- 
gations, the choice of the one of which amounts (for this is 
really the fact) to a direct rejeclioii of, and rebellion against 
till) other, while yet everybody is allowed to clioose which 
he pleases. It is plain that no law upon the subject at all, 
or at least no second law affecting to restrict the greater 
liberty given by the first, would be preferable to such a 
state of things. In that case the law, such as it was, would 
at least be obeyed, which now it is not except by such as 
choose, and by those who cannot afford the expense of a 
journey to Scotland to escape from its jurisdiction. But 
this is only a part, and a small part of the evil. Notwith- 
standing many decisions, several most important pointSi 
arising out of the conflict of the two laws, must still be con- 
sidered as by no means settled ; and as cases attendeil with 
new circumstances present themselves, new doubts and 
puzzles are constantly turning up. We do not yet know 
the whole force and effect in England, either of a Sco^ 
marriage or of a Scotch divorce. Would the former legiti- 
mize children previously born to the parties in England, as 
it undoubtedly would do their children so born in Scotland? 
Would it in all cases entitle even the children born subse- 
quent to it to inherit English properly and Ehglish honours ? 
Suppose the case of a nobleman holding a Scotch and Eng- 
lish title, both descendible to his eldest son, to have married 
a woman by whom he leaves one son born before marriage^ 
and another after it, would his Scotch peerage fall to the 
former and his English to the latter ? or would the forffiet 





EnglftUA? We biitteee etty one ef ttiese qmi^ene 
yrt giee eiM to ntuolt UtrgatioQ. The ei^of e goetoh 
divorce, io the cue of an Englieh marriage, it ^hafif ftHit 
leM asurtained Dm it teallf ditaeWe auoha maeriiige 
to all pnrpoM, or Oven \6 any purpose? la either 'party> 
after 6btaitoing tftielO^oroe, psrfeotly safe rft cohtreeting 
a new marriage? ftl^ppoae the Woman so divorced were 
afterwardetohavea child under clrcumatancea under whmh' 
in ordinary cases the law would or might presume that itwao^ 
her ftrst husband's, would the fact of the Scotch divorce 
take tliat case out- of the ordinary rule, or might not the 
child so horn still take that husband's lame, and claim to 
inlievit his property or his honours ? We need not say that 
coses involving sucm questions as these, are, in the present 
state of the law, by no means of unlikely occurrence. 

4. The operation of rnarringes between English subjects, 
performed abroad or in certain of the colonies, is another 
matter which might also perhaps in some respects be found 
to require clearing up. Thero is more difficulty than there 
appears to be at first sight in the application of the principle 
commonly recognized, that a man-iage which would be ac- 
counted good in the country where it took place, must be 
acc^ounted, to all intents and puqiosea, good here also. We 
have seen that even in the case of Scotch marriages, it is 
still somewhat doubtful if this principle is to be regarded as 
holding to its full extent. But two English subjects may 
get themselves married, or what they call or one of them 
calls marnod, in a country where the business is commonly 
gone about with even still less of form than the law demands 
in Scotland. For example, what would the English courts 
say to a marriage said to have takon place between two of 
his Majesty's subjects, whde residing with some tribe of 
negroes in the interior of Africa, or among the savages of 
New Zealand — where perhaps no particular form at all 
may be observed— or the form may be one altogether re- 
volting to our notions— such as the forcible abduction of the 
woman, or even the compulsory union of the two, without 
the consent, at the time, of either? Would such a mar- 
riage stand good here on the ground that it was good in the 
^country where it was thus unceremoniously or barbarously 
solemnized ? Again, is it quite determined in what manner 
an Englishman must be married even in some of our own 
colonies, or foreign possessions? In India, for instance, 
W'here a t-ranch of the church has been established, would 
marriages performed by all <lescriptionsof dissenting clergy- 
men be valid? or might Scotch residents be married, as in 
their own country, without a clergyman at all ? or runaway 
English couples by^ blacksmith, as they do at Gretna 
Greafti or, finally, would a marriage between English 
jieople, solemnized there according to the ritual of the Ma- 
hometans or the Hindoos^be held by the English law to be 
in all respects a proper English marriage? 

5. In the present state of the law almost as many ques- 
tions might be raised about what dissolves as about what 
makes a marriage. We have already slightly touched upon 
tins head in noticing tho discrepancy between the English 
and Scotfh laws of marriage ; but the whole difficulty does 
not arise from that. Can an English marriage, in fact, be 
completely dissolved, that is, so as to leave the parties at 
liberty to marry again, by a judgment of the law authori- 
ties of any other country ? or if a judgment of tho Scotch 
courts is to be held us having this force, in consequence of 
the union and incorporation of the two countries, is a divorce 
obtained in a foreign country to be equally e%ctual ? or 
tl\e rule to bo that a marriage, universally, can only ho dis- 
solved by tho same law according to which it was consti- 
tuted— English marriages by the English law, Scotch mar- 
riages by the Scotch law, French marriages by the French 
law, &c. ? Or would parties, who had been married else- 
where, be allow'ed, so long as they resided in England, to 
avail themselves oven of the right which that rule would 
give them ? Would a Scotch or a French divorce dissolve 
even a Scotch or a French marriage in England? 

0. tn the general consolidation and amendment of the law 
of marriage, the principles of the present taw> as to the na- 
ture and'effcct of marriage, might perhaps in some respects 
he advantageously altered and liberalized. In particular, it 
might be Worth consideration, whether on the one hand the 
rule rtf the canon law» ought not to be adopted according to 
which children previously horn become legitimate on the 
marriage of their parents, (as is at present tne case iit Scot- 


iMOid,) atid ottthc oihev, complete dissolotioii 

of a nmrriage^fer euffieieni reasbpa not be allowed to 

iNS-effected without the neeessifjf:^# 'a resort to Parliament 
remedy, in many respectiif ^'the most objectionable 
description. 


THE DANISH CLAIMS. 

Tub subject of what are called the Damih i«, 

the claims of certain British merchants for cq^lipensatioii oit 
account of losses suhtained in consequence oi the attack 
made on Denmark by this country in 1807— ^is abottltavUe 
this BQ^ou again biought before Parliament by Mr* Ilott, 
one of the members for Hull. The honourable gantlemaxt , 
has, without naming any particular da> for his moiiomgivea 
notice that ho will call the attention of the House of Com* 
mens to these claims, as far as relates to ships, cargoes, and 
goods, on the House going into a Comnuitco of Supply. 

In 1807, whilst England and Denmark were at peace, 
with very extensive mercantile dealings between the couu- 
tries, and ambassadors residing at the respective courU* 
the English Govdi'ninont, from an apprehension that the 
Danish fleet thou lying at Copenhagen might be inadp use 
of by Buonaparte in bis war against this country, sent out a 
secret expedition to take possession of that lleet without a . 
previous declaration of war, or any aggression eominittedby 
tbo Danish (jkivernmcnl. The object of the exiicdition was 
accomplished, and \Mir ensued between the countries. The 
immediate consequences of that war were the confiscations 
of British and Danish property in^ie respective hostile 
countries ; of Danish tp the amount of nearly a iinllion and 
a half, which became droits of the Admiralty ; and of English, 
from winch the present claims originate, to the amount of 
i^Wt 100,000/. 

Whether the condv’ct of the British Government towards 
Denmark waa justifiaole or not, is immaterial with reference 
to the justice of tho present claims. The suddenness of 
the unprecedented attack on that country, which allowed of 
no precautionary measures being taken by persons who had 
property in Denmark, with the large amount of Danish 
properly confiscated in England, which aflbrdcd ample 
means for compensating those persons for the loss of that 
pro]>erty, may be held to justify a part of that property 
being so appropriated, more especially as this Government 
promised to reserve a portion ot tlie droits so arquiied as a 
fund for the com ptm nation of claimanU.* Able ivasoners 
have mainlained, indeed, that ‘ the only ground on wliich 
tlie disposal of droits being left to the crown was justified, 
was that they should be kept as a fund for compensating 
British subjects for losses sustained at the breaking out of 
a war.’ {iSpeech of Mr. IVarburtoii in the Home of Com* 
mom on 4/^ July^ 1828.) The claims in question not only 
come within the rule thus laid down, but if necessaiy it 
might be contended that as the attack, from its unprece- 
dented character, could not have been foreseen or guarded 
against by tho caution of the most prudent merchant, the 
claimants would on that ground be entitled to compensation 
out of the public purse. This, however, is umiecesfeary, as 
there was an ample fund from which to make them compen- 
sation. 

When the expedition against Copenhagen was detor- 
/nined upon by this Government, it followed that all Bri- 
tish property in Denmark subject to confiscation by llie law 
of nations, would be sequestrated os soon as that deter- 
mination became known to the government of the latter 
country ; and admitting it to have been impracticable, con- , 
sistently with the success of the expedition, to give notice to 
British merchants to withdraw their properly, yet it wa*. 
certainly a matter of peculiar hardship, and of dangerous 
refinement in government stratagisni, that after the expedi- 
tion bad been determined upon, there not only was no 
licity given to that determination, but Admiralty licensea 
were granted to British merchants freighting vessela 
Denmark, down to, and even subsequently to the sailing 
the expedition. This dooeption— for even if justifiawi jli;; , 
was nothing else — seems to place the snffersgra in thj? 
favourable position to entitle them to conMneation, ont of 
tlie before-mentioned droits of the AAmirsdt|yv ot out of the 
public puree if those droits are disposed of. . ^ , 

Such is one ground on whiah QompfmsotioiiL k. claimed 

* See Resolutions of public meeting Of daimants on Ja- 
nuary, 1829. 





Brietth properQT^^ftieated in Di>i]dmrk,f 14 1014 W tt^cT 
wh^^ter ient there before or after the expedition in <^«eittoh eduntry ant Beq^aw; and ^ #fiiw 
araidritei^hied upon, ttttinne olass of the claiinanu have footSt the TeptneettXilltohl of CNiMHtaikeiitl 
tiot^^nily this genml mund 'iX justioe to entitle th^m to ceding leven ;yea;rey looked ;|bnrard 1i)r that evetit* ^ the 
compensation out of the Admiralty droits, but from the means of enanltQg ^e tSfo^rnmeitC to fet Jueli^ 
Unpreoedented conduct pursued towels them bv the Danish them, applied to know how their cl^i blSl ^t>eeti pvovtded 
govern inent» agaitist the law of nations, their elaims should for. In answer to the umpliootion, a letter whs rebefvedftom 
have been provided for by the government so offending the Privy Council, datea the 20th September, 18ti,i^hioh 
against national law, before peace was concluded with that stated * that the treaty contained an article on the subject 
government. This is the principle recognised and adopted of sequestrations,' and the paHies wefe iUlftracted how to 
between nations, and if the British Gkyvernment neglected «>proceed respecting them. 

to take care of the interests of its subjects, they have a right Incredible us it may appear, it was found on reforenoe to 
to compensation out of the public ^^rse. the article referred to in the treaty, that so far from taking 

This last-mentioned class of claimants consist as well of care of the interests gf the British claimants, by securing 
the owners of English good son shore in Denmark, as of the compensation from the Danish government for tbe illegd 
merchants to whom book debts were owing by Danish sub- confiscations, the treaty of peace actually pi'ecluded the 
jeots on the breaking out of the war ; for the Danish go- possibility of justice being done to them, by recognising the 
vernment, exasperated by the nature of the attack on the ieffality of the oonftscations made by the Danish govem- 
part of this country, did not confine itself to seizing the ment, and by handing over the claimants for justice to the 
description of property which, according to national law, Danish law courts. The eleventh article of the treaty de- 
Was liable to confiscation, but confiscated also goods on dared, * that all sequestrated property, not already 
shore, tbe property of English subjects, contrary to the catedt should be restored on each side.’ The effect of this 
common usage of nations ; and after is^ing an ordinance w^as to recognise wbat had been confiscated, and it may be 
of 9th September, 1807, requiring its subjects to return into fairly concluded that, after the lapse of seven years, all the 
the Treasury a list of all book debts due to British subjects, property was confiscated, and that the words were intro- 
gave discharges for tbe amount of tbe debts so given in. duced to give a colour to the transaction. 

There can be no doubt whatever as to tbo^illegality of Let us pause here for a moment to notice the situation of 
the conduct of the Danish government in tlicse proceedings, the Danish debtor. Many of these debtors—some of them 
Lord Ellenborougb, in delivering judgment in the Court of from preferring that the money should remain in their own 
King's Bench in 1816, upon an action brought by u British pockets, others rightly conceiving that the before-mentioned 
creditor against a Daivsh debtor who happened to come to Danish ordinance, being at variance with the law of nations, 
tliis country, said, ‘ that such confiscation was not general would be no defence to an action by a British creditor — had 
at any period of time ; that no instance of it, except the omitted to pay the amount of their debts into the Danish 
ordinance in (luestion, was to be found for more than a cen-, Treasury ; but as soon as tlie nature of the article in the 
tury ; and that the j udgnieiit of the court would bo pregnant treaty of peace was known, they in great numbers hastened 
with mischief to future times, if they did not declare the to get discharges for their debts, before the treaty was rali- 
ordinanco and the payment under it did not furnish a de- fied. These discharges were procured by payment of from 
fence to the action,’ {Manie and Selwyns Reports, vol. vi. one to two per cent, of the actual amount of the debts, such 
p 106.) On the subject of the confiscation of the goods on being tlic effect of the alteration in the rate of exchange 
shore which were confiscated by the Danish government, since 18U7. 

we have seen an opinion of Dr. Lushington to this effect, — Thus, the British negociator, not contented with recog- 

• That it is not the common usage on the breaking out of nising the illegal Danish confiscations of British property, 
war to seize the goods on shore of private individuals, sub- actually invited the Danish debtors to get rid of their out- 
jects of the state become hostile. In this respect I think standing debts, by making the above trifling pa) ment for 
there is m essential distinction between goods seized on their discharge before the treat) was ratified ! 
shore and book debts ; nor do I sec any just cause for The most singular feature attending this mismanaged 
holding that goods svere not equally comprehended with affair, is, that after the interest of the British merchants had 
book debts within the third additional article of the Treaty been abandoned by their Government, the effect of Lord 
of Kiel. I think goods seized on shore were within the Ellcnborough's decision was such, that the King of Sw'eden 
treaty.' — which country as to the claims then ^jtood in the place of 

Upon the ordinance in question being made, and all the Denmark — fell it necessary to give up the advantage ground 
goods on shore being seized, the claimants appointed a conceded by the British negociator, from the impiacticability 
committee, of which the late Sir Charles Price was the of continuing mercantile dealing!^ between the countries 
chairman, to communicate with the Government of this without paying the old debts. The Swedish government 
country with the view to procuring compensation for their ‘ resolved to repay to the Danisli debtors the amount paid 
losses. Their claim was met by ministers alleging that to into the States Treasury, provided they on their parts will 
grant compensation at that lime would be recognising the engage to settle with their British creditors.’ 
legality of the ordinance and seizure; but although no im- Although this convenient act of justice by Sweden, was 
niediate relief could be given, yet that no treaty of peace done with a bad grace, )et it was better than no justice. 
would he ?nadc with Denmark until the property so ille- But wdiat can be thought of our own Government, after its 
gaily confiscated was compensated for. professions of insisting on compensation before concluding 

We by no means admit the validity of the reason here peace, actually throwing overboard the interest of its sub- 
advanced by Governmeut.as it must be obvious that, although jecls, and leaving to the Swedish government to do half 
it had at once compensated the claimants, the doing so, justice to them, from the impracticability wiibout doing so 
whilst it probably would have saved from ruin many re- of securing the advantages of subsequent dealings between 
spectablo individuals, could not have operated to prevent tbe countries ? 

the Government from insisting on compensation from Den- There canndc, wc conceive^ he a shadow of doubt in the 
mark before making peace wdth that country. If the oh- breast of any person with a sense of right and wrong, that 
jection Was started merely to keep the Admiralty droits at not to compensate the claimants for ‘ booh debts ’ and 
the disjKisal of Government, by postponing the compensa- * goods on shore," so illegally confiscated, would be down- 
lion until peace between the countries, the object has boon right robbery,’ as it has been stigmatized by Mr, Hume, 
tolerably well accomplished. Nearly thirty years have That the Government of this country have evaded doing 
elapsed without the claimants having procured any com- justice to these claimants from 1807 to the present time, 
pensation ; and now that many of them are dead, and many instead of being any justification for the continuance of the 
are altogether ruined, there appears to be some disposition injustice, should be viewed a.s an aggravation of it. 
altogether to avoid making any compensation, in conse- But let us now consider the claims for compensation of 
quence of the lapse of time since the losses were sustained, another class of British merchants, on a distinct ground 
Such a result could never have been anticipated when the from the prece4ing**that is, from the Danish property con- 
answer of the Government was first received. However, ilscated in this country, applicable for such compensation, 
the objection had the effect of inducing the claimants to being ten times the amount required. In this class we 
desist from urging their oloims at the time, and to depend include all those whose losses arose from ships or goods 
on the Government procuring them justice as soon as pos- afloat, seized and confiscated in Denmark. These goods 
fiible. we admit to have been properly dealt with after war was 
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2nd, That the English Oovemment, by licensing vessels 
to take British goods to Denmark, afW determining upon 
the expedition, became parties to^i deception by which the 
Tessels and goods were lost. 

3rd, That from the hopes held out by Government of 
comp^aation to the claimants generally at the peace, with- 
out distinguishing between the different classes, * expecta- 
tions were in consequence excited/ This was admitted by 
the Cliancollor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn) in the 
Hou^ of Commons, on 4th July, 1828, on discussing the 
petition of Mr. Sbiliito, one of the claimants. , 

4th. That a part of the Danish property confiscated 
should have been converted into a fund with which to com- 
pensate these losses. 

The manner in which these claims have been viewed by 
Government, and in the House of Commons, in the course 
of fi'oquent discussions on their character, is curious, as 
showing the mutable nature of political justice ! 

In 1808, and subsequently, the before mentioned committee 
of the claimants had frequent communications witli ministers. 
Innumerable petitions were presented by claimants to the 
House of Commons— the Treasury, the Trivy Council, &c. 
The object of the answers appears to have been to delj^^ a 
settlement with the claimants, 011 the pretence of its being 
necessary to wait for a treaty of peace with Denmark ; yet 
this government made repeated assurances from time to time 
to the claimants, through their chairman Sir Charles Price, 
** that the distribution of a portion of the proceeds of the 
Danish property confiscated should be postponed on their 
behalf/’ 

In 1814 peace came, but without any attendant blessings 
to the claimants ; the Ministers of that year had got different 
ideas of justice from the Ministers of 1808 ; the lapse of 
six years had efi'ected the change; and both the ministers 
of this country and of Denmark then agreed in one view of 
the subject, namely, that they would not give up any part 
of the property of the subjects of each other, which by confis- 
cation had come to their hands, in order to compensate the 
losses of those subjects ; — so that on the nogociation for peace, 
"Tf was agreed to between both governments that each 
should return the property not actually confiscated — very 
much after the manner of the negociatious of thieves, for 
returning to those they ha\e plundered goods not actualUy 
melted! 

In 1617, a petition on the part of Mr. Shillito, one of the 
claimants, was presented to the House of Commons ; when 
Lord Bexley, one of the ministers of that dav, apparently at 
a loss what to say to gain further time — said — “ he was not 
prepared to take the case into consideration immediately!* 
^is occurred ten years subsequently to the wrong com- 
miued ! And if l>js lordship had added, that he hoped by 
the death, or ruin of Ml the climants, he would not he under 
the painful necessity of taking into consideration at all, the 
doing justice to British merchants, bis speech would have 
been complete. • 

In 182*1, Mr. Canning’s ideas of justice came into ope- 
ration ; he thought “ that the claim for compensation could 
only be recommended to the liberal consideration of the 
Swedish government, and under circumstances of great 
delicacy on the port of His Majesty’s government/’ 

In 1828, Sir James Mackintosh brought the claims before 
the House of Commons ; and on that occasion we find the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day (Mr. Goulburn) 
saying, that in consequence of the claimants having been 
told by government, that they must wait for ne^ociations 
for peace, he did not mean to deny, that expectations were 
in consequence excited." 

In 1830/ Mr. Goulburn probabljr concemog that in his 
former aijhiMssion ho had been earned away by his ieelings 
of commiseration for the British sufferei's, ** now denied 
that any pledge had been given to liquidate those olt^s; 


1;^ jrma •PPA .Ih* iwiiH»BiiiUe oUur 

In 1834, iWd 

uid, in his plAoe in (1^ poilfe qffomnmMt upon a motion W 
Mr. Parker for a comimtlnjs iikniut«n into the claims, that 
^ claim of the Britisk liuiirm W either against the 
Danish government, or xgaimitike of the Admiralty. 

In the treaty of KieVno provision ir|ks mMe by this govern- 
ment to secure the rights of muiies i therefore these 

claims, if thev exisM at aU,-^exi||e4 wn against the 
of the Admiralty, It is he then pro- 

ceeded, **hy the capture of Copenhegen. n .Iiige sum of 
money was realized by the crown as d^ts, and it 

does appear to me that, as it did not pleafS tnW government 
to p^ect the rights of these individuals «t Uie lime of 
making the treaty of peace ^th Denmark, and gs the nrown 
by the same transaction which deprived these gentlemen ef 
their property acquired considerable property iUrits own 
property so acquired ought to have mn eiifwmr- 
able for the loss sustained by British subjects by that turns* 
actmn. But the question, since the accession of his present 
Majesty, has assumed in a great degree a different a^>ect. 
The droits t)f4he crown have been expended in di^rent 
ways since the period of 1814 ; and the claim now made by 
these gentlemen is not against the crown for droits whi^ 
were the private property of the crown, but it is against the 
^ple of England who never received one farthing of their 
aroits, I confess that looking at the case in this point of 
view— finding that the administration who concluded the 
treaty of peace at Kiel, and the different administrations 
who have succeeded it, did imj feel it their duty to meet 
these claims, and considering that the money is no longer 
forthcoming to liquidate them, I do not feel justified in pro- 
posing to this house to tax the people of England for that 
purpose. The question has been very properly brought 
forward by the honorable gentleman (Mr. Parker) and it 
will be for the house to decide whether it will or not adopt 
his proposition. I feel it is a great hardship upon these 
claimants, but yet I do not think that, as a minister of the 
crown, 1 should do justice, under the circumstances 1 have 
stated, to grant this sum, and to, charge the people of 
England with that for which they are not. in any respect, 
liable.” Mirror of Parliament o/lOth May, 1834. 

Lord Viscount Morpeth, after adverting to the admission 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the justice of the 
claims and to bis wish to throw the case into other hands, 
went on to say, “ That when my noblo friend reflects that 
this is essentially a commercial country, he must feel, as a 
minister of England, that what is asked is an act of justice 
to be done, and not of favour to be shown, to those who, under 
the guarantee of our flag, embarked in commercial pursuits 
with foreign nations." 

Other members of parliament having followed in a similar 
strain, their unanimity again called forward the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who. after adverting to that unanimity, 
said, that measures should be taken to pay such claims as 
may be found to be just, “ 1 certainly felt/’ he added, 
“ throughout the discussion, that it was impossible to resist 
tlie justice of those claims ; at the iiame lime I did not think 
I ought, individually and without the sanction o'f the house, 
take upon myself the responbibility of proposing their 
liquidation." 

Wo cannot believe that Lord Althorp, after admitting the 
justice of the claims generally, could be serious in saying, 
that in consequence of the Admiralty droits being expended 
by the crown, the claimants could have no redress ; for as 
his lordship made no distinction, this would be, in our opin- 
ion, a direct denial of justice, inasmuch as the claims for 
book debts and goods ashore constitute an undoubted valid 
claim against the public, from the oversight of a nreceding 
government in not getting them compensated by Denmark, 
To oppose justice on the ground of its not having been done 
by preceding ministers, is a convenient way of perpetuating 
wrong when once'eommitted ; but this country is not yet in 
the condition that it cannot meet the ** just claims” ef its 
creditors. It can never be forgotten that upon Mr. Parker 
withdrawing his motion for a ccanmitttee on the claims 
the ChancMlor of tlie Exchequer gave this pledge, That 

MEASURES SHOULD BE TAKEM TO FAY SUCH CLAIMS > 
SHOULD BE FOUND TO BE JUST. Wo ooBoede the neceas 
of limiting the compensation to jttst claims, but aft 
prolonged delay and the torturing hopes excited. ' 
limitation would be both hardship and injusti^ 




pnety admitted on al^ 

do not lot UO/o^OQ tho cost ; to do bo would indeed juBti^ 
the obi^l^aaBietimet btought against us of being a nation 
* of pedlars* Even Mr. Hume said. If the Admiralty droits 
are expended; and there are no means thereby to grant com- 
pensation* we are bound to lay a tax for that purpose ; for 
tho datm was one founded in strict justice.^'* 


CRIMINAL OFFENCES. 

Hitrbrto legislation for the meveution of crime has been 
but un^} Btematically pursued in this country; insulated 
efforts have been and are occasionally made to check any 
one particular evil, which at the time may have become 
proininent and offensive ; but no enlightened >icwB have 
been taken of the great whole. Punishments are in- 
dicted, penalties enfoi'ced; but theso have not been fol- 
lowed up by any inquiry as to whether they have been 
productive of the desired good, or whether they have been 
the best and wisest means for attaining this end ; and until 
tho present time no data have been furnished whereby the 
philanthropist could pursue such an invesUgtftion with 
the remotest hope of success. The Tables made up by 
order of government, of the number of criminal offenders in 
England and Wales in 1834, and lately laid before Parlia- 
ment, exhibit a great and striking improvement on those 
given in former years; and their examination cannot fail to 
be interesting, as affording a somewhat clearer insight into 
this subject than we have hitherto had means of obtaining. 
Much still remains to bo aq^^omplisbed, but so important 
a step has in the present instance been made towards fur- 
nishing correct information on the statistics of crime in this 
country, that wo may reasonably hope the desiderata still 
remaining may be supplied by degrees in future tables. 
In those which we are now about to examine, tlie several 
offences are more accurately distinguished and classified 
than in any statements heretofore prepared for presentation 
to parliament. The state of crime is shown with reference 
to each county. The age and sex of the persons charged 
are stated. The sentences passed m respect of each de- 
scription of offences, and the execution of capital sentences 
or commuted punishmonls, are slated. 

The classification of offenders might with advantage be 
made stdl more minute; and although we do not expect 
that It could be given with so much particularity and with 
80 many subdivisions as are adopted in the annual reports 
made liy the minister of justice in France, yet the trade 
and station in society of offenders might surely bo readily 
ascertained by the keepers of the different prisons through- 
out the country. Above all, the importance of obtaining 
accurate information as to the degree of instruction of each 
individual committed to gaol, cannot be too strongly in- 
sisted U|)on ; as from tho knowledge of this fact the true 
value of education as a coi^rectvve of vice may be somewhat 
belter ascertained than it now is, and important evidence 
may be obtained as to tho degree and kind of instruction 
best calculated for fostering and confirming the moral 
principle. 

Another very requisite particular is the distinguishing of 
those offenders who have been committed more than once, 
and the length of time which has elapsed between each 
offence of the same individual. At present there are no 
means of ascertaining how often the same offender is the 
perpetrator of different crimes, and therefore though these 
tables may accurately mark the amount of offences, they by 
no means exhibit the posititb number of offenders, a great 
proportion of whom, it is well known, appear more than 
once as criminals at the bar of justice. A division pointing 
out this class of offenders is not only important as furnish- 
ing correct data whereby the real number of criminals 
may be determined, but it is of still more cons^uenoe in 
exhibiting the nature of prison discipline, and in showing 
whether the contagion of a. gaol be indeea so noxious as 
there is too «|uch reason to feiar is the case. By a little, 
arraugomenidt. might also be readily shown which of our 
prisons are in this respect the best conducted, or which of 

em produces, the most beneficial and lasting effbets on 
«moral character, and from which of them the enlarged 
•it more quickly relapses into evil courses. We have 
oeointed out what appear to us the leading umissionB 
on thv 

Sible. Diicuisioiii in ParUamint on 4th July, lfl28* 


‘ oohtenti, not- with: kny df 

already beeh done, hut kdth the ho'pe liiht In mtore jrea^^^ ‘ 
the omissions we have noticed may be Thu ^ 

lowing table shows the comparative state of crime in eedh 
county ' ' 

Proportion of Offenders to the Population in each County of Ehg» ' 
land and Wales ; showing, also, the Centesimal Proporthini of 
Male, and Female OilenderB in each County : * 


COUNTIES. 

Proportion 
of OrtVndorB 
to tbe 

Populiitlon. 

Calculated 

Centeshnal 
Proportion of 


on the 
CenHUit of 
1831. 

Malea. 

Fetnolee. 

Ei^land and Wales . • • 

1 in 619 

84 

16 

miMlid (City) . . . . 

1 in ‘290 

85 

15 

Middlesex .... 

1 in 33G 

76 

24 

Surrey . .... 

1 in 464 

81 

19 

Lancaster .... 

1 in 481 

79 

21 

Chester • . . . . 

1 in 492 

86 

14 

Hereford . • . . 

1 in filO 

86 

14 

tVarwick • . . . 

1 in 510 

85 

15 

Southampton 

1 in 536 

89 

11 

Norfolk • . « . • 

1 in 552 

91 

9 

Essex . . « . 

1 in 554 

92 

8 

Worcester . , . , 

1 in 561 

85 

15 

Berks 

1 in 580 

90 

10 

Oxford . . . . 

1 in 58 1 

91 

9 

Bedford . 

1 in .582 

96 

4 

Herj^ford • • • . . 

1 in 592 

94 

6 

SoratTset • . . . 

1 in 597 

87 

13 

Nottingham'^ • • • . 

1 in 606 

89 

11 

Glouf'ester * • . . 

1 in GJl 

84 

16 

Suffolk 

1 m 612 

91 

9 

Northampton • 

1 m 610 

91 

6 

Kent ... . . 

1 »i 6IU 

87 

13 

Leicester .... 

1 in 620 

91 

9 

Wilts ..... 

1 in 625 

92 

8 

Buckingham 

) in 632 

94 

6 

Stafford . • . • . 

1 in 633 

86 

14 

Sussex .... 

1 m 675 1 

89 

11 

Monmouth . . . . 

1 in 738 i 

86 

14 

Cambridge • • • . 

1 in 746 

92 

8 

Dorset ..... 

1 111 758 

86 

i 14 

Lincoln * . • • 

1 in 771 

90 

i 10 

Butlaud . . • . . 

1 in 775 

92 

8 

balop .... 

1 in 8 18 

‘87 

13 

Devon • . . . . 

1 1 in 881 

80 

20 

York 

: 1 in 956 

85 

15 

Denbigh . . . . 

1 in 1072 

87 

13 

Huntingdon 

1 in 1086 

90 

10 

Glamorgan . . . . 

1 m 1101 

78 

22 

Derby .... 

1 in 1223 

95 

5 

Durham • . . . 

1 in 1270 

82 

18 

Brecon .... 

1 in 1291 

89 

1 11 

Radnor ..... 

1 in 1369 

83 

17 

Cornwall .... 

1 m 1406 

83 

J7 

Northumberland . . 

1 in 1639 

76 

24 

Merioneth • . • • 

1 in 1682 

76 

24 

Montgomery • • . • 

1 in 1955 

79 

21 

W'^estinorlaiid » . . 

1 in 1960 

93 

7 

Cumberland . . , . 

1 in 1996 

81 

16 

Carnarvon .... 

1 ni 2215 

73 

27 

Pembroke . , , . 

! in 2627 

87 

13 

I lint • * • ■ . 

1 in 2858 

95 

5 

Carmarthen . • . . 

1 in 2878 

63 

37 

Cardigan .... 

1 in 4049 

94 

6 

Anglesea • • • . 

1 m 8054 

07 

33 


In the tables before us the offences are divided into tw'o 
leading classes— crimes against the person, and crimes 
against property ; this latter class is subdivided into four 
minor classes, and there is another division comprehending 
all offenoes not included in tho other five olasses. Thus 
there are altogether six divisions, in each of which the 
actual offence is respectively specified, exhibiting at one 
view the number of persons convicteil and acquitted ; the 
nature of the crimes committed, of the punishments iu^ 
dieted, and the age and sex of each particular delinquent. 
According to these staimeiitB we^find that the prop^iim 



of olfcn^ 4fttiw«i^v]W#t*»P' Wf^A 

18’ 1 in- MA* /if Aia', of rdhubied 

given tte rpai^iwould bMa 9 Te.fi»€ft^^ . t^^oppytfeSft. 
of GOBvii^ed of^btiydm^ t iil 86% i^4 ^ 

tliose acquitted i in, SI ^9. tne foUowing, talkie o^iiMant 
an abatract of the numher of oflbnders^ distinguisHng #ch 
class, the degree of punishment awaril^» and viurioua other 
interosUng^partieuliffS* 



2nin4 ^ faulty^ state qf.our criminal Jawe, and in how. 
incoh^te^t end orhitnifla i^n^^efepital seirtencea ar©: 

[ awarded and commuted. The p^srtipns ore now 

generally conceded as sqd^iBS^tbat punishment to be 
efficacious should be cettain ; titat* as fat.fts jt is possible a 
defloite punishment should await eite0 l^ticular bffenc^; 
and that no temptation should be gifhja/mr the commission, 
of crime by the severity of a sexften^ widoh it is known 
will ihcrefore be commuted, and which, very often deters 
the injured party from prosecuting. It will be seen tlmt 
out of 480 offenders to whom the sehteide of death was 
awarded in 1834 only 34 were executed, Qir ,7.pS3 in every 
hundred ; what punishment was really inffioted on the ce- 
maining large proportion was never stated in th^ tables of 
any of the preceding years ; but in these before us we. 
have it distinctly shown, and find that out of tho wheto. 
number, 446, on whom the sentence of death was com- 
muted^ one received a free pardon ; 13.453 in every hui^red^ 
were sentenced to imprisonment fur various periods fronts 
two years to six months and under ; and 86.323 in eveiy*^ 
hundred were sentenced to transportation, the greater pro- 
portion for life. In No. 2 the proportion between the sen- 
tence of deaths apd execution is still more remarkable," 
being only .588 in every hundred, or I in 170. Sentence 
of death is not actually passed on these criminals and a-- 
respite granted afterwards, but it is recorded against them, 
whereby they are subject to certain civil disqualifications^ 
and this recording is therefore in itself a punishment, 
superadded to the commutation of the capital offence : ^ 
some persons defend this inconsistency and uncertainty of 
the law, and make a great distinction between bcntenee 
passed and sentence only recordifl ; but surely no reason 
can bo offered for feaving so great a discretionary power 
in the hands of the ministers of justice. Of the twelve 
offenders in class No. 6 to whom sentence of death was 
awarded, five were found guilty of being at large under 
sentence of transportation, and seven were found guilty of 
assembling armed, &c. to aid smugglers. The real sen- 
tence passed on these latter was imprisonment ; one offender 
for one year and above six months, tho remainder fur six 
months and under! What argument can be advanced in 
favour of this preposterous .discrepancy between the pe- 
nalty awarded by the law and that inflicted in practice ? 

It will be scon from an inspection of the foregoing table 
that of the number accused a large proportion were ac- 
quitted; al)out 100 in 349, or between onedburth and one- 
third of the whole, being found not guilty. In No. 4j^the 
number of those acquitted is greater than that of the con- 
victed offenders ; with this exception, the proportion |pf 
acfjuittals to convictions is greatest in offences committed 
against the person : many of these cases are assaults com- 
mitted with extenuating circumstances, and charges of man- 
sliiughter are often found by the verdict of the jury to be 
justifiable homicide ; out of 228 persons accused of 
slaughter more than one half, or 119, were acquitted. The 
following are the proportions of the convictions to the ac- 
quittals : — 


No. 1 — 10 

. . 6.96 

2—10 

« . 4.21 

3—10 

3.63 

4—10 . 

14.545 

5—10 

1.61 

6—10 

. 4.5 


In the following table the centesikjiil proportion of eaefe 
age to the whole population above ten years is calculated' 
from the population-tables of 1821, and on the assumption 
: that there are no criminals under the age of ten years. We. 
learn from this table that the amount of crime in the male 
population is very far beyond that among the females of" 
every 100 offenders 84 are males, and at every age, and 
with regard to every description of crime, this gi*eat dis- 
proportion is found to exist. It is lamentable to find 
the amount of crime is so great between the ages of 12 ' 

21,— that youth is so early initiated into the practice 
and trained up to theft. The greatest nukhber of offenders 
at the respective periods of age are from 18 te 21 ; but it 
will be seen by inspection that the^offi^nces are chiefly 
offences against prepay comndtted vl^leiice ; it is 

mostly in alter years that these depredators 

become hardened in crime, . 
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Does not tW fact offer a strong argument in favour of 
t®odere8t years, the unhappy 
childron of poverty were not left to the contamination of 












tried Uteutiak/* 

deamred, ai M ti {KMiihto, tb aaitact ifm seferid ofmm 
correctly feom riid tabka, atid to elm thedi andir lied^ 
answeritig to thd ^me in tltd^EngHih tabtes, in order to 
institute a fbir oomtmriion. It was our intention to nave 
entered more fully into the subjeet thah our present limits 
will allow, but We dan only Add space ibr bnefly drawing 
the comparison in a tabuutf form, which (is mven in the 
preceding pagCi by which means the reader will be enabled, 
at one mw, to judge of the state of the two countries in 
regard to crime. 

PARLIAMENTARY ABSTRACTS. 

Nationai IM4. — An sceount of the saving accrued to the public 
by the conversion of stock from a hiaher to a lower rate of in- 
terest*.— 



1823. 

Capital 5/. perctM., after de- 
ducting 3,794.318/ dbieuta 149.SS7.8 
Capital of tbe new itock. 

41 per centM., including 
the boimi of 7.481,393/. 157.109.3 

1986. 

Capital 41 per eentc.. after 
aeducting 6,149,246/. die* 
iienti .... 70.105,4 

Capital 3/. lOr. per ceiita. 
the same. 

1830. 

Capital 4/. per cent*, after 
deducting 9.649.3C6/. dls- 
■eniB .... 151,091,7 
Capital, 3/. lOr. 

percent. . 150.344,051 
1 »o. 5/, per cent. 474, .%'4 


150,819, 42i 


10J4. 

/Tapltal ii per cente 
f I'bu Ruine capital Ir 


be Ruine capital In 31, IU«, 
per ceiiti. 


Interest on tbe Capital. 

At the 
higheit 
rate of 
Interest. 

At the 
lowest rate 
of 

Interest. 

£. 

jff. 

7.481,391 

. . 

4.284.368} 

S. 804,916 

2,453.619 

^ 6.040,869 

’ ’ 1 

i . . 

5.285.759 ' 

1 424,916 

371.800 


Total * £. 



1.197.099 


Mu //. — The fullowini^ is an account of the number of quarters of 
malt made, and total duty charged thereon, in Kngland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, during the year ending Oct. 10, 1834 ; — 

Quarters. Dutjr. 

. X\ #. rf. 

Entdond . . 4,194,960 4,334,797 5 11 

Scotland . . 553,524 545,561 14 5 

Ireland . . , 271,902 268,896 3 8 


Total of United Kingdom 5,020,392 £.5,149,255 4 0 

Taxes (net) repealed, expired^ or reduced, in 1833-4:— 

1993. 1834. Total. 

£. £. £. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps • 
Taxes 
Post Office 


346,740 

626,000 

156,800 

402,588 


1834. 

£, 

305,817 

505,200 

31,204 

1,222,295 

1.600 


Total. 

£. 

652,557 

1,131,200 

188,004 

1,624,883 

1,600 


£.3,598,244 


Taxes imposed, 1834 ; — • 

Customs • • • £.17,394 

Excise • . • • 181,000 

Post Office . • • 1 j200 


L Total . • • £.199, ■)94 

es repealed or reduced in 1833-4 • • £.3,598,244 

Taxes imposed in 1834 « • • 199,594 

Actual reduction of taxation • • • £.3,398,650 

Tobacco and Snuff imported into Great Britain in 1834 

Ibi. 

Unmanufactured tobacco . • • 

Manufactured tobacco and cigars • • 

>6^ 

. . . 39,477,90H 


• Onrt Bntun m 1834:~. 


^ MandBomp. Bolt Soap, 

lbs. Ibt. 

England t— London ^ 3?, 659 ,^609 1,081,7.50 

Country . 90,3li;824 6,026,475 

SeotUad . . , ll,»ad,4<4 3,247,209 

Total . . 148 ,m,'Wr 10,355,425 


Quantity exportod in 1834 to fonigo jwitt:— 

Hard soap. Soft soap. Amount of drawback. 

12,459,747 lbs. 8,458 lbs. £71^966 4 4 

There have been thirty-six persons convicted in 1834 4>f frauds 
on the revenue arising from the duties on soap* 



Total 













































Sitep ijarnl}^ Wool . — The foitil quantity of sKeep and limbB* 
imported into Cireot Britain from all parts of the world 
^ daring 1834, wat^ 

; Foreign % • 46,455 j232 lbs. 

^ Isle of Man • • • 35 , 488 

ToW . . . 46,490,720 lbs. 

British wool exported from the United Kingdom to all parts of the 
world : — 

Sheep and lambs* wool • 2,278,721 lbs. 

Woollen and worsted yam, &c. 1 ,861 ,814 

Dedared value of British woollen manufactures exported during 
1834 

£.5,736,870 11 0 

Copf^ nnd 7>w.— Copper manufactures imported into Great Bri- 
taiu during 1834, declared value : — ( 

Total amonnt • • £.3,873 8 2 

rwta. qri. Ibi 

BiHish copper exported : — Total amount . 177,731 3 32 

Tin importeil . . . ^46,769 3 20 

Tin ox^iorted, viz.:^Foreign tin 46,684 3 10 

„ British tin , ' 0,351 2 24 

The duty on hops in the year 1834 amounted to 
329,941/.'*10«. 9(/. The total quantity of foreign Imps imported 
into Great Britain during 1834 was 52,699 lbs. 

Anessed Taxen Prowcutiong , — Number of persona prosecuted for 
non-payment of assessed taxes : — 

im 1S31. yt 1832. 1833. 1834. 

802 644 623 *657 2,054 


Admiral of the fleet 
Admirals 

Vice admirals , 
Rear admirals 
Retired rear admirals 
Captains 

Captains retired , 
Commanders 
Retired under order ol 
Ditto of 1830 
Dieuteuants • 
Masters . • 

Physicians 
Surgeons retiietl 
Assistant surgeons 
Chaplains • 

Pursers . • 


y 

OB 1st January, 1835 

, 



On Service. 

Half 

Pay. 


1 

0 

0 

• 

34 

2 

30 


49 

4 

45 

. 

60 

8 

52 


30 

1 

29 


77.3 

6.5 

707 


9 

2 

7 

, 

857 

no* 

749 

1 

100 

0 

100 


182 

0 

182 

. 

"3094 

76.)t 

2405 


467 

108 

359 

, 

10 

4 

6 


42 

0 

42 


288 

199 

89 


62 

33 

29 


603 

1€3 

500 


TRADE, STATISTICS, &c. 

7'Ae Faikland hlanda.'-^W. is understood that an application has 
lately been made to Government by some persons who wish to 
establish a company with the view of colonizing these islands. 
The following notice, for which we are indebted to a correspondent, 
may therefore be interesting at tho present moment: — 

The Falkland Islands, named by the Spaniards ** Malvinas,” 
form tt group of nearly ninety in number, two of which are very 
large. Ttuy nre situated in the Southern Ocean, distant about 
480 miles east of the coast of South America, and about 300 north- 
east of Cape Horn, lying between the latitude of 51*^ and 52|" 
south, and Mv^een 57^ and 6U° west longitude. 

West Falkland, the largest of the two islands, is at present en- 
tirely innnhabitad. It is about a hundroil miles in length, and 
fifty in breadth, surrounded Un all nnles by excellent harbours, of 
which Port Egmont on tbemtrth is the most frequented, being very 
capacious and well sheHered by several islands lying at its en- 
trance. It was at Port Egmojit that the English founded their 
first settlement in tlie year 1774. There are no cattle in the 
ialand, air hough the pasturage is exeellert. 

East Falkluud, named Soledad^by the Spaniards, is separated 
from West Falkland by an extensive sound, containing numerous 
islands and rocks. This island is about seventy-eight miles in 
length, and &rty*seven at its gneateiit breadth, but narrows to 
twenty ..five or thirty miles in the southern parts. 

Berkeley Sound is situated at the north-east point, and is six or 
seven miles wide at the entrance. It runs up nearly twelve miles, 
as far as Port Louis^ when the British settlement is at present 

• Two of whom receive halfyiay. 

t Seventy-six of whom receive mdf pej. 


SstMid, 

convenience for heevin« yeesels down miidihspairing, them* 

The village of I^Ceiiis i« sltiieted in lat. dr 32' sei#^ end 
58° 18' west long.^ on (he bankt of a email ctOeki with fibiM eix or 
vighi feet water. There were about eighteen penmne in iU eettled 
on the island, most of whom are from Buenos Ayres, wh(|i;^u- 
tenant Smith, with about ten or twelve seamen and marm^ tdok 
possession of the island in the name of the Britilh Government. 
A vessel of war is now generally 4ttationed there as a furfiiCT pro- 
tection. 

The country about East Falkland is of moderate nievSfion, 
but the western island is more hilly. The surface of the soil is of 
a peat nature, but capable of great impiovoment, and it can he 
easily maiiiired as the ci ast abounds with sea-weed. The pasture 
even to tho summit of the hills is very good in its natural state, 
and peculiarly well adapted for feeding sheep. There are no trees, 
and consequently no wood of any sort for lucl, but there is abun- 
dance of pent, ivhich makes an excellent substitute. The absence 
of trees has this advantage, that it relieves the cultivator from the 
labour and expense of clearing the land. Water is everywhere 
abundant, and remarkably pure and good, rivulets intersecting the 
■ land in every direction. There is plenty of stone, which might 
easily he quaxricd, with abundance of clay for making bricks. 

The climate of the Falkland Islands is temperate, and considered 
perfectly healthy, not being subject to extremes either of heat or 
coldj there is very little frost or snow in winter, the latter seldom 
lying on the ground twenty-four hours together, excepting upon 
the Bummit of the hills ; and the harbours are never frozen. The 
quantity of ruin that falls here is not greater than the average of 
temperate climates. The thermometer in winter generally averages 
40" of Fahrenheit and is seldom so low as 32°. In summer it 
ranges fioiu 60" to 70", but never rises above 75°. 

The prevailing winds are south-west and north-west ; the weather 
is generally clear with the former, and foggy with the latter. 
During the winter season the winds at south and east blow occa- 
sionally with great violence. The summer months are from De- 
cember to February, and the winter from June to August. 

The principal production of East Falkland may be said to be 
cattle, of which there are supposed to be upwards of 5000 head, all 
wild'^ the beef, although small, is very tender. The cows give 
excellent milk; the wild cattle are caught by the Guuchos or 
Buenos Ayres Indians, with their lassos, who drive them toaplaco 
about nine miles from Port Louis, where they slaughter them when 
required. There are about five hundred horses on the island, also 
wild, mid of a small breed. Rabbits nre extremely numerous, and 
of a large size ; pigs are likewise plentiful in a wild state. There 
is a great variety of sen-fowl, particularly solan geese, wild ducks, 
teal, and snipes, most of which ure good eating. 

The creeks and waters abound with fish of various descriptions ; 
the fincht is a species of large mullet, which is salted down and 
sold to the shipping. 

^ These islands also abound with seals and sea elujdiants. The 
skins of the former are very valuable, and the jirocunng of them 
forms the chief inducement for vessels to resort to the islands. 

Of natural productions the sea-wcc<l for making keli)*is so 
abundant that vast quantities could be, collected if a market ofiered 
for its sale. 

Potatoes, turnips, carrots, cabbages, and all common sorts Jof 
vegetables grow excellently ; and there is no doubt but currants, 
gooseberries, and other fruits would thrive equally well. 

The hardy species of Scotch firs and lurch would also probably 
succeed as timber trees. 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. 

BILLS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED THE ROYAL ASSENT. 
June 12. 


Oaths Abolition. 

Honiton Church. 

M^’estminster Tmprqvement. 
Barking Poor. 

Deptford Pier, ' 

New Quay Harbour. 

Ramsgate Waterworks. 

Grand Junction Railway Con- 
solidation. 

Croydon Railway. 

Grand Junction Railway Acts 
Amendment 
Llanelly Gas. 

Great Tnrringtou Canal. 
I>ev6n[K)rt Mark«t 
New Pembrey Harbw. 
Rodring^m Ro4d. 
Fii^boMR^ Roifd. 


New Quay Road. 

Hereford Hoads. 

Maryloboiie and Fincbley Road. 
Cuckfield and Hurstperpoint 
Road. 

Darlington Road. 

Totness Road. 

Ford and Lowick Road. 
Nantwich Road. 

Leven Drainage. 

Couver's Divorce. 

Allhiisen's Naturalization. 
Gortozzi’s Naturalization. 
WiUert*i Naturalizatiou. 
MantmiB* Natnraliaaiion. 
Mievillo^s Naturalization. 
Albrecht's NaturaUzatignt 
Loewe'a Naturalisation. 
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^9 n. 


Bury^ 4n4 Bi>l£wi 
Ra>l#^iy. . 

l^c^il«^poi^-iytie KailiCiiy. 
Gifft Navigatipn. ^ 

B^burgh W^t' Company. 
Dttblin Oat. ^ 

Biifttiiij^ham Cai^ 


Jiii4 Wsji^, :- 
A«3ibuKtcin ' , . . 

Tpi^g Uno / 

' Hepf^’' Eoad. ' ^ ^ , 
Sandoochil^d. i 
AmefbUry ^oa4. 

'Hitcnin and Badfbif^'RcMd. 
Norwkh ot Dmilim Roi^, 


meaHurea, tp nialwt otbpr pvoviaiont initead thereof.’*— 
Lotd VigeoMHi , * 

— Marriage Act AmendmePt BUI* 

22. Linen Trade (Ireland) Bill— ^ to continue and amend cer- 
tain regulations for the Hpeti opd bempen manufactures in 
Ireland'.** 

— Aberdeen Universities Bill— fot' tlhltlng King’s College and 
Cniveisity of Old Aberdeen', and Mahaoial (College and Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, into one unnrersity and college.**— dfr. 
Bafificman. 


LIST OF BILLS BROUGHT IN. 

. House OF L^ORDS. 

June 1. A^bill for establishing the legitimacy of duldren bom of 
marriage within prohibited degree^iit certain ^tas^js.— Lord Lynd^ 
hurtt. 

3. A hill to amend the law touching patents for inventions.— Lonf 
Brougham. 

11. A pill prohibiting subscription to the*ThSrty-nhie Articles in 
certain cases. — Lord Radnor. 


HuUSS OF COMUdWS. 

June 1, Loan Societies Bill — to encourage the estalj^lishmernt tjf 
loan societies in England and Wales.’*— dfr. W, H. ‘Ord. 

2. Stafford Disfranchisement Bill — ** th exclude the borough of 
Staflbrd in the county of Stafford, from sending hurgesses to 
serve in Parliament.** — Mr. Divett. 

4. Bribery at Elections Bill — ** more effectually to prevent bribery 
and corruption and unnecessary charge and expense in the elec- 
tion of members to serve in Parlianient.** — Mr. Hardyf 

— > Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill — ‘‘ to extend the jurisdiction of 
the civil bill courts, and to facilitate thi proving of wills and 
obtaining letters of administration in certain cases, and to fix 
the salaries of assistant barristers in Ireland.'* — Mr. Lynch. 

5. Municipal Corporations Bill — ** to provide for the regulation of 

Municipal corporations in England and Wales.**— Lord John 
Rm»eil. • 

— Instruments of Sasine (Scotland) Bill — ** to amend certain acts 
of the Parliament of Scotland, respecting the registration of in- 
struments of sasine, and other writings affecting herUable pro- 
perty within that part of the United Kingdom .** — Lord Ad» 
vovatc. 

— Savings’ Banks (Scotland) Bill — to extend to Scotland cer- 
tain provisiuns of an act of the ninth year of« his late Majesty, 
to consolidate and amend the laws relating to savings* banks, 
and to consolidate and amend the laws relating to savings’ banks 
in Scotland.” 

— Offences against the Person Bill — “ for ameudmg the low re- 
lating to offences against the person in certain cases.” — Mr. 
Jervit. 

— Western Australian Settlements Bill— to continue an act of 
the teiiili year of lus late Majesty’s reigiij^ for the government of 
his MujeNiy's settlements in vVebttirn Australia, on the western 
coast of New Ifolland.” — Sir Ueorge Grey. 

•-jih Couit of Session (Scotl.iud) Bill — “ to improve the present 
system of the Court of Session in Scotland, and regulate the 
niimher, powers, uii(Mlii1ies of the judges, clerks, and officers of 
the said court, and of the Courts of Tcinds and Justiciary; 
also, the ninnbcT and duties of the clerks and other officers in 
the said courts, and pay them fixed salaries, and to abolish the 
fee fund, and other court dues levied from suitors.”— 3ff. W«/- 
lace. 

— Postage Bill — “ to extend the accommodation by the jxist to 
and from foreign parts, and for other purposes relating to the 
Po&t-oflice."’— j/r. Lnhuucherv. 

— Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Bill— “ to explain and regulate the 

jurisdiction of the Sheriff Courts of Scotland, and to transfer 
the licnefiTs of jury trial in civil causes to a limited amount to 
the said courts; also, to regulate the duties, and appointment of 
sheriffs, principal and substitute, and the appointment of p|pcu- 
rators fiscal.” • 

— Dominica Indemnity Bill — to allow, fur a limited period, the 
importation of certain articles, duty free, into the island of Do- 
minica, aud to indemnify the governor and others for having 
permitted the importation of such ortiekis duty free.*’— Mr. 
Boring. 

11. Education (Ireland) Bill— for the establishmeiit of a board, 
of national education, and Llie advancement of eif&ieaisjry edu- 
cation in Ireland,” — Mir. B^yge. 

17. Civil Affairs (Ireland) Bill—*' for the adrpiniRtration qf certain 
civil affairs of a local nature in Ireland.’*; — SU' Riohetrd Mug^ 
gra»e. 

19. Expenses at Elections Bill—'' to regulate the etqiensos of 
elections of members to serve in Parliament for Eiwand and 
Wales.*’ 

^ Trade fn Corn (Isle 6f MaiO Bill— to' initiate' ttse impQfta-' 
tioin^f eem into the Isle of ManJ^Mr. P.i'tEkon^pien. , 

— Wei^s and Measuras Bill— to tepeol nd jMie 

«Rd‘fi£|]|:7Ur^f Ims present Mi^ity> 4p 


LIST OF COMMITtEBS. 

Hoosa OF CoMMOiie. 

June I. Committee to take into consideration fhe duties on 
timber, and to report their observations thereupon to the House.’* 
2. Committee to inquire into the nature, cause, and extent of those 
lamentable catasirophes which have occurred in the minee of 
'^reat Bidtain, with the view of ascertaining and suggesiiog the 
means for preventing the recurrence of similar fatal aeddehUf” 
— Committee to inquire into the practicability and public ed- 
vantage of making a navigable inland communication b^ween 
Galway and Castlebar, through Lake Rakius; and betweeii Bal- 
lina and Castlebar, through the Lukes Conn and Cullin.** 

11. Committee to examine and consider the evidence in the 
several reports presented to this House from the commissionere 
appointed to inquire concerniug charities in England and Wales, 
and also the measures which may he most effectually adopted to 
complete at an early period the inquiry relative to uninvestigated 
charities, and report their opiuion by what mode the chariW 
funds may be most efficiently, promptly, and economically ad- 
ministered.'* 

221 Committee to examine into the state, funds, and manage- 
ment of the diocesan, roy'al, iflRl other schools of public foun- 
'dation in Ireland, as also into the system of education pursued 
therein, with a view to increasing their utility, and to inquire 
how far it may b^ practicable und expedient, and in what man- 
ner, and from what sources, to improve, extend, and permanently 
maintain academical education iu that country.** 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

[The last Report is numbered the eighteenth, and is dated Ibe 2nd 
June, 1835.] 

Pehtiamontarg* 

No. of No. of 
Pftltioas. Sigf. 

Ballot, in favour • • • « 19 8,4147 

Ecriegiagtica/. 

Church Rates, in reference to the imprisonment of 
John Childs, fur non-payment of . • 15 

Church of Scotland, iu sujiport . . . 484 

„ against a grant 200 

Church of Ireland, iu support • . .50 

in favour of appropriation measure 4 
For immediate abolition of national establibh- 
meuts . . . . « 1 

Dissenters* Marriage Bill, against . • 5 

Ecclesiastical Courts, against transferring the whole 
ef the testamentary uusiiieBs to Loudon, Slc, &c. 158 
LonVa Day, fur better observance . • 32 

Tithes, for abolition ' . . . .3 

Tithes, Ireland, for abolition . . .11 


Attomies* certificates 
Rating of tenements 
Spirit licenses • 
Stamps on receipts 
Statute labour 


Tkrei. 


Mitce/ianeout, 


Agricultural distress . • • • 

Dorchester Unionists . • . • 

Drunkenness, for restraint of • • • 

Hand-loom weavers, lor rdief . • • 

Imprispnmeiit for Debt Bill, against 

ff in tavour « • 

„ „ ^ for alterations • 

„ „ &r eompiinsation • 

„ „ fbr.att ei^table ad- 

justments of accoinita 
Imprisonment for Debt (Scotian^) Billr • 

„ lor 

Joint property (ScoHand) . ^ ♦ 

Landed l^curities (Irela^) « ' ^ v ' { C ^ 

Leith Harbour 

Moibhant SeaaidiiTaBillyaifaiditv 

Factoriai* RayitiitoR Ait i.; .. 


4 

3 

144 

5 
2 


.58 

28 

6 

55 

28 

4 

8 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 


R,4€l 

122,806 

92,999 

38,881 

18,332 

268 

.1,733 

9,685 

3,127 

811 

12,499 

72 

494 

10^363 

6 

249 


27;il4 
45,749 
4;867 
51^961 
h,484 
232 
719 
- ' 3 

ii,8l3 

2 

*926 

80S 

J07 

14,473 


4«4 


Jvtv> 


cdurAHMit^ Tmr iti w wA wau 


Kii.of 

Pttftknt. 


Haeipiodiy of Diitief Act • • .4 

Pkj^oA election . * , • 1 

StiaktfNi on newipepersy for lepeal • .5 

Seemen KuKHtmeut Bill, agninit > • 3 

Sole of btwr, for plactnf^ retailen on the feme 
footing as licensed victnalleni . • 3 

lUgutratiuu of Births (Scotland) Bill, against • 1 

Poor Lavs (^Ireland) in favour oi • • 1 

Againi»t the late adipimstration « *3 

Poor Laws Amendment Act, for repeal • • 8 

Game Law (Scotland) . • • *2 

Other miscellAneouB petitions • • *16 


Ke<a\ 

filiS.V 


187 

3,324 

964 

671 


21,413 

286 

15,480 

fi,296 

1,013 

2,052 


NEW MEMBERS. 

Tivetion — Lord Palmerston, without opposition, in the room of J. 

Kennedy, Esq., stewardship of Chiltern Hundreds. ^ 

Cork County — Hichard Longfneld, Esq., declared by a select com- 
mittee duly elected, in the room of Feurgus O’Connor, Esq., 
unseated. 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS?, 

Places. Successful Candidates. Unsuccessful Candidates. 

- . . f Rigby Wason 533 Colonel Broke 455 

Ips icn . . • I jaijujg Morrison 542 William Holmes. 435 


VUim» ^Meesshd OaadUataa. UasiMeessfiil Caadididss. * 


Carlow.... I 


Coir. thoo^soii 1,428 H.m.MuiMydiiiay 1^ 
N. A. Vigors 627 H. Brum 572 

Ahrxandtf R^hael 616 Kavanah 571 


NEW WRlti^ ISSUED. 

Oldham— In the room of William Cobhett, deceased. 

Bury St. Edmonds — In the room of Lord Charles Fitsroy, Cham* 
bwlain of the Household. ^ 


Bankruptcy JnalyM from May 26 to June 19/ 

Auctioneer, 1 ; agent, 1 ; apothecary, I ; baker, 1 ; banker, 1 ; 
brewer, 1 ; brick-maker, 1 ; bricklayer, 1 ; broker, 1 ; brass- 
founder, 1 ; builders, 4 ; lAtcher, I ; carpenter, 1 ; chemists, 2 ; 
cheesemonger, 1 ; china-dealer, 1 ; cattle-dealers, 4 ; coach-maker, 
1 ; coach-proprietors, 2 ; coach-lace manufacturer, 1 ; coal-mer- 
chants, 2 i confectioner, 1 ; corn-merchant, 1 ; clothier, 1 ; cur- 
riers, 4 ; cutler, 1 ; draper, I ; farmer, 1 ; furniture-dealer, 1 ; 
glass-manufacturer, 1 ; grocers, 7 ; gardener, 1 ; hatter, 1 ; hop- 
merchant, 1 ; iron-master, 1 ; ironmonger, 1 ; innkeeper, 1 ; lead- 
merchant, 1 ; linen-drapers, 3 ; linen-manufacturer, 1 ; land-sur- 
veyor, 1 ; maltster, 1 ; millers, 2 ; machine-maker, 1 ; money- 
scrivener, 1 ; nuisic-seller, 1 ; muslin* manufacturer, I ; merchant^ 
9 ; painter, 1 ; plumbers, 2 ; |iotter, 1 ; rectifier, 1 ; shoemaker, 1 ; 
shin-owner, 1 ; stationer, 1 ; tailor, 1 ; victuallers, 3 ; watch- 
malcer, 1 ; wine-merchants, 4 ; wire-worker, 1 ; total, 95 ; total 
from the commencement of the year, 542. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR JUNE, 1835. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

OtiR last monthly retrospect carried down the account of 
parliamentary proceedings to the close of the week ending 
on the 23(1 of May. 

Both Houses rc-assemhled on Monday the 25th. In the 
Lords lyird Melbourne, in answer to some obaen ations of 
the Duke of Richmond on the report of the select committee 
on Prison Discipline, of which his grace had been chairman, 
stated that the Government would in the course of the 
session bring in a bill in accordance with the resolutions of 
the committee. Another discussion afterwards arose on the 
subject already so frequently debated of the procession which 
attended Ijord Mulgrave on his late entry into Dublin. The 
dispute about the flags was this lime commenced by Lord 
R(]den, who wished the Government to produce the Lord 
Lieutenant's own despatch. This Lord Melbourne declined 
to do, but stated that if a distinct motion were made for the 
production of the despatch he should be prepared to 
meet it. 

In the House of Commons the business of the evening 
commenced with an interesting discussion on the case of 
Mr. Child of Bungay, who had been committed to Ipswich 
Gkol on a sentence of the Diocesan Court of Norwich, in the 
course of proceedings taken against him by the church- 
wardens of Bungay, for the recovery of certain church-rates 
which he had refused to pay. The subject waa brought be- 
fore the House by various petitions presented by Sir William 
Folkcs and other members. Lord John Russell expressed his 
belief that the churchwardens had not intended to expose 
Mr. Childs to any peculiar hardship ; but it seemed to be the 
general opinion of the House that the mode of proceeding 
which had been adopted by these functionaries was illegal. 
It is understood that Mr. Childs has since commenced an 
action for damages against them. 

In the latter part of the evening the Marquis of Chandos, 
on the question being put that the House should resolve it- 
self into a Committee of Supply, rose to make the motion of 
which he had given notice, on the subject of agricultural dis- 
tress. His lordship moved that an humble address should 
be presented to his Majesty, expressing the anxious desire ' 
of the House that the attention of the Government 
might be directed without further delay to this subject, with 
a view to the removal of some portion of those burdens to 
which the land is suluect, through the pressure of general 
and local Ujltation. In the course of his speech he rccom- 
mendedj Wsides the reduction of the county rate, and the 
commutation of tithes, the abolition of the taxes on spring- 
jtntiy and on windows in farm-houses, and the enactment of 
pMleoiing duties on foreign butter, cheese, and seeds. To 


this motion, which was seconded by Lord Darlington, Lord 
John Rufisell moved as an amendment, — “ That this House 
will direct its early attention to the recommendations of the 
committee which sat during the late session of Parliament 
on the subject of county rates, with a view to the utmost 
practical alleviation of those burdens to which the land is 
subject, through the pressure of local taxation.’* After a 
debate in which Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Clay, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Spring Rice, and Mr. O'Connell, took part, this amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 211 against 150. 

In the House of Lords on I'uesday the 2()th a debate took 
place on u petition presented by Lord Duncannon from Mr. 
Craig, one of the commissioners of public education in Ire- 
land. begging the House to call upon the Bishop of Exeter 
to bring forward without further delay certain charges 
against the petitioner which his lordship had some time be- 
fore announced his intention of making on the authority of 
a Reverend Mr. Stoney, the incumbent of a parish iir mo 
county of Mayo. The Bishop of Exeter persisted in 
dec-lining to bring forward the cnarges till the report of the 
commissioners should be laid on the table of the House. 

In the Commons this evening, on the order of the day 
being read for the further consideration of the report on the 
Great Western Railway Bill, Mr. Miles moved the insertion 
of a clause to prevent travelling on the rail-roadon Sunday. 
After a debate of some length, however, this proposal was, 
amid the loud cheering of the House, rejected by the decisive 
majority of 212 to 34. The House was afterwards counted 
out in the course of a speech by Mr. Robinson, introductory 
to a motion relative to the right of British subjects to a con- 
current fishing on that part of the coast of Newfoundland 
called the French shore. 

On Wednesday the 27th no business of importance was 
transacted in either House, although several petitions were 
J presented which gave rise to some discussion. At their 
rising, both Houses adjourned to the Ist of June. 

On that day in the House of Lords, Lord Lyndhurst 
brought in a bill, which was read a first time, for altering 
the law with regard to the dissolubility of marriages within 
the prohibited degrees. We have noticed this measure else- 
where. 

In the House of Commons, oftcr a short conversation 
on the recent interference of the military at Wolver- 
hampton (see the Chronicle of Occurrences), in the course 
of which Lord John Russell intimated that a person should 
be sent down by the Government (as has since been 
done) to make an tnqniry into the oircuniatances on the 
spot, Mr. Cayley brougnt forward his motion for a “ Select 
Committee (based on the parliamentary declaiktion of agri- 







^Itiinil 4iUreH>to iiiC|Uire if tinre be «et efllsotualnMns 
wt^ia t]ia iM«h,«if.Bnliem«iit. to «8i»4 ealatontial teUef 
to fb« egnculturoef tbe United Kingd«ie,'BiKl«specia|Tfo 
fecommend to thoattentioB'of snob eemnnttee'the sabjeelt 
of a silver or conjoined standi^ of silver and gold."' After 
o debate of some bn^th this attempt to prevail upon the 
House to tamper with the currency, was defeated hy ft ma* 

jorityof 216 to i2fts . ’ 

On Tuesday the 2nd, in the House of Lords, iathe course 
of another conversation about the Dublin procoasionp and a 
'Correspondence which had taken place on the subject be- I 
tween the Duke of Cumberland and (ho Marquis ‘Wellesley, 
Lord Melbourne took an opportunity of eiuphatic^ly bepw- i 
ling the charges which had b<?en brought against the Go- 
vernment as having been guided in making the late legal 
JPpu^tments in Ireland by the direction and influence of 
Mr. O'Connell. — The Islington Market Bill was then read 
a second time by a majority of 30 to 1 . 

In the Commons one of the most interesting discussions 
of the session took place on the motion of Mr. Grote for the 
introduction of the vote by secret ballot, in the election of 
members of Parliament. In introducing this motion the 
honourable member addressed the House at great length. 
The motion was seconded by Sir William Molesworth. Mr. 
Gisborne, then, on the ground that he did not think secret 
voting was attainable, although hejseemed to admit that it 
w^ould be desirable if it could be attained, moved the pre- 
vious question. The honourable member however aftertvards 
withdrew this motion, and Lord John Russell having met 
Mr. Grole's motion with a direct negative„the House divided 
at two o'clock in the morning, when tlio numbers were found 
to be, 141 for the original motion, and 317 against it. 

On Wednesday the 3rd, iu the House of Lords, Lord 
Brougham brought in a bill to remedy some of the defects, 
of the existing patent laws, which was read a first timo^ 
and ordered to be printed. • 

In the House of Commons this evening, after a good deal 
of time had been occupied in the .adjustment of a misunder* 
standing between Mr Hume and Mr. Lechmere Charlton, 
member for Ludlow, arising out of some expressions which 
had boon used in the debate of the previous evening, Mr. 
Poulter moved that the report of the committee on die 
Sabbath Observance Bill should be taken into further con- 
sideration. Mr. Ward, however, having moved that the 
report should be considered that day six months, this amend- 
ment (which gets rid of the measure) w'as after a short dis- 
cussion carried by a majority of 54 to 43. Several other 
bills were tluMi ailvanced a stage ; among others the Wills 
Kxeciition Bill was read a third time and passed, .and tlie 
Roman Catholic ly^^rriuges Bill, the Inns, Ale-houses, and 
Vicmalling Houses Bill, the Hull Merchant Seamen's Bill, 
a^U'^thc Limitation of Polls Bill, were all read a second 
time. — Mr. Ewart after|vards moved the second reading of 
the Prisonei*s’ Counsel Bill, but withdrew the motion on the 
adjournment of the House being moved. 

On the following evening the House was counted out 
while Mr. Bisli was moving an address to the Crown that 
Parliaments might bo occasionally held in Ireland. 

On Friday, the 5lli, the Metropolis Pure Soft-water Com- 
pany Bill was thrown out on the second reading by a ma- 
jority of 134 to 60. Lord John Russell then rose to ask 
leave of the House to bring forward a Bill, on the part of 
the Government, to provide for the regulation of Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales. We have explained 
the principal provisions of this great measure in a preced- 
ing part of our present Number. The Bill, after a shdtt 
debate, in which Sir Robert Peel and Mr. u’Connell took 
part, was brought in, read [a first time, and ordered to be 
printed vviihout opposition. It was agreed that the second 
reading should take place on Monday, the 15tb. Both 
Houses, on their rising this night, adjourned to Wednesday 
the 10th. 

On that day, in the Lords, the second reading of the 
Great Western Railway Bill was carried, after a 3iort de- 
bate, by a majority of 46 to 34. 

In the Commons a long and interesting discussion took 
place on the Report of the Ipswich Election Committoe, 
which was brought up by the Chairman, Mr. ]’. Stewart, 
and which declared that the sitting Members, Mr. I^ndas 
and Mr. Kelly, had not been duly elected ; that U^e petition 
against their return was not firivifious or vexatious : Uiat the 
twosition to the petition was frivolous and vexatious ; that 
the sitting Members were, by their agents tod friends, guilty 


of bribery and corruption ftl the election ; that certain other 
individuals wm of bribei^ ; that others were guilty 
of absconding to avoid being served with the Speakers 
warrants; that certain avowed tltenU of ibe sf^ing Mem- 
bers, and one of the coqnsel by them, bad aided 

and abetted these persons in kq^pil^qutof the way ; (Imt 
one of the witnesses had been pi^eBtqd from attending the 
Committee by being arrested on a ehiiiga jbf embezzlement 
under very suspicious ciroumstahees ; and that the conduct 
of the magistrates before whom he was so obarg(^ appeared 
to l)e a breach of the privileges of the House, x be debate, 
which was commenced by Mr. Gisl^me moving that six of 
the persons who had been declared guilty of brioeryi should 
be taken into the custody of the Seneant-at-Anns, was at 
last adjourned till the following day. The County Coroners* 
Bill and the Prisoners* Counsel Bill were tlien each read a 
second time, ^d the Capital Punishments Bill went 
through committee. The Lord- Advocate afterwards oV 
tabled leave to bring in a Bill to explain and amend |he 
Scotch Reform Act, so as to prevent tlie creation of fictitions 
votes by the division of properly, to diminish the expenses 
of election, and to take the poll at all contested elections in 
one day. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the 1 1 lli, the New- 
castle and Selby Railway Bill was road a third time, and 
passed, after the rejection of a clause proposed by the Bishop 
of Hereford, to prevent travelling on the railway on the 
Sunday, by a majority of 40 to 19. 

In the Commons, the debate on Mr. Gisborne's motion, 
with regard to the parties alleged to have been guilty of 
bribery at the Ipswich clcctionj^as renewed, wdleu the 
motion, after being* somewhat modified, was unanimously 
agreed to by the House. It was agreed to leave out the 
names of the two magistrates, and to refrain from any pro- 
ceedings against them till the evidence taken by ibe Com- 
mittee should be printed. 

Mr. Harvey then rose to move for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the state of the public 
charities of England and Wales, with a view to render them 
more efheient for the education of the people and the com- 
fort of the poor. The Honourable Meuilior explained his 
views on this important subject at considerable length, and 
no opposition was made to the motion. After this, Sir S. 
Whalley moved a resolution to the effect that the tax on 
windows was injurious to the health and comfort of the 
people, and ought to be repealed, which, after an attempt 
had been made by the mover to w4thdi‘a\v it, was negatived, 
on a division, by a majority of 204 to I C. 

Sir William Rae then moved that the petitions pi'esented 
to the House relative to the building and endowing of 
places of worship connected witli the Established Church 
of Scotland, be referred to a Select Committee. The motiou 
was opposed by the Lord-Advocate, who moved as au 
amendment, that an address should be presented to his 
Majesty, praying him to appoint a commission to inquire 
into the opportunity of religious worship afforded to the 
people of Scotland, and especially to the poorer classes of 
the community, whether they belong to the Established 
Church, or be of any other religious persuation. The de- 
bate was eventually adjourned till the following Monday, 
when the amendment of the Lord- Advocate was agreed to. 

On Friday, the 12th, in the Lords, a short debate arose on 
the Government policy with respect to Canada, on a motion 
by Lord Alierdeen for an address to his Majesty, praying 
that a copy of the commission ^pointing tbe Earl of Gos- 
ford Commander-in-Chief and Governor-General of Upper 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, should be laid 
before the House. The motion was agreed to. 

This day, in the Commons, John Bury Dasent, one of 
the persons charged by the Ipswich Election Committeo 
with absconding, having presented a petition to the House, 
it was moved by Mr. Stewart that he should be immediately 
called to the bar, and discharged from custody, after having 
been reprimanded by the Speaker. The motion, however# 
was negatived, and it was ordered that the petitioner shoi^ 
be brought up on the following Monday. A motion hy 
Mr. Robinson, for the appointment of a Select CWmitt^ 
to investigate the general taxation of the coftntir was then 
negatived, after a short debate, by a majori^ of i 05 to 42, 
The House then went into a Comnuttee of Supply, when 
various sums of money were voted on the Miscellaneoue 
Estimates: among others, a iumof to defrav the 

expense of fiUing-up the interior of Whitehall as a chapel 



(bif % of, U6 to 24^ ; and a lum of 44,000/. for the 

bnWng' aw ftoushinff of the two tomporary Hbnsea.of 
"PmlSmteiat. It Has on^ined that'9O;0OO/i of thie sum waa 
f4^:^..kri}diDgir. and tire remoinder for the furniture. 

On Monday, 15th, in the Lords, Lord Lyndhuret^s 
Hhnoriaf^es Lmlizin^ Bill wont, through the Committee 
.dbfc addi«ss to his Miyesty was thhn agreed to, on the motion 
Lord Rosslyn, for the appointment of five Commis- 
sioners to examine and report to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment upon the different plans proffered by the competitors 
fdr the erection of the new Houses. 

In the House of Commons this evening, all the eight 
persons in the custody of the Sergeant- at- Arms on charges 
connected with the Ipswich election, were, on tlie motion of 
Mr. Gisborne, committed to Newgate. The Corporation 
Reform Bill was then, on the motion of Lord John Russell 
read a second time, after a short discussion, and ordered to 
be committed on Monday, the 22ad. An address to his 
Miypsty was afterwards agreed to, on the motion of !Loi^ 
Gmnyille Somerset, praying him to carry into effect the 
resolutions of the committee on rebuilding the Houses of 
Parliament. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the. Ifith, the Mar- 
riages Legalizing Bill was reported. In the Commons 
thevo was not a sufhdent attendance to make a House. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, in the Commons, various Bills 
Were advanced a stage ; among others, the Prisoners* 
Counsel Bill went through the Committee, after a clause 
proposed by Mr, Sandford, providing ^hat in cases of felony, 
unless the counsel for the prosecution should have made a 
speech, the counsel for the prisoner should not address the 
jury in defence, had been* negatived by a majority of 30 
to 2G. 

On Thursday the 18th. various petitions were presented 
in both Houses, but no business of importance was trans- 
acted in either. The House of Commons was counted out 
soon after seven o'clock, while Mr. Andrew Johnston was 
speaking in support of a motion which he proposed to bring 
forward for abolishing lay patronage in the Church of 
Scotland. 

On Friday, the 19tb, the Report of the Commissioners on 
Education in Ireland was presented in the House of Lords 
by Lord Duncannon, and in the Commons by Lord John 
Russell. In the Commons, on the question that the House 
should resolve itself into a Committee of Supply, Mr. Tho- 
mas S. Duncomhe moved for a copy of the instructions 
given to Lord Elliott and Colonel Gurwood upon their late 
mission to Spam, and severely reprobated the conduct of the 
late Government in that affair. The reply of Lord Mahon, 
however, in vindication of the mission, appeared to bo satis- 
factory to the House in general, and Mr. Duncomhe even- 
tually withdrew his motion. A motion made by M^. Buxton 
for a committee to inquire how far the provisions of the Bill 
fur the Abolition of Slavery in the West Indies had proved 
efficacious, and whether, upon ascertaining their partial or 
total failure, it might not be advisable that the payment of 
the twenty millions of compensation to the planters should 
bo arrested, was also, after an explanation by Sir G. Grey, 
withdrawn. The House then went into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, when the continuance of the ^teugar- 
dniies for another year was moved by the Cbancellqr of the 
Exchequer, and agreed to. 


FRANCE. 

So far from the trial of the political prisoners being brought 
to a conclusion, it seems to promise, more than ever, to be 
interminable, and Messieurs the members of the.Chamber 
of Deputies, and Messieurs the journalists and reporters, 
have ^cn scratching and boxing one another about it, and 
the privileges of the newspaper press. We can scarcely re- 
late these events in a serious humour, though the reflections 
to which they must give rise ore certainly serious enough. 
In the course of a stormy debate, in vChich the galleries of 
tlw Chamber took part, General Bugeoud and some others 
of tho ministerial party denounced' the intemperance and 
sedition of the mass of the Parisian newspapers as evils that 
called for forcible correction. On this the stamping, roaring, 
and menacing gesticulation in the firalleries increased ten 
fold. M. Jaubert, a deputy, declared that this disgraceful 
ribt'came chietly from the gallery set apart for the reporters,, 
and moved that it should be cleared. The gallery accordingly 
leaz clealed, theword ofeommanrl being, Hvuisier8,/i^e9 


evewuBT la irifmne cfo< Jmrnalistes r Tbeteporters waited 
without, to expIahatioA llddse ; aiifd'bn^ 

the appearance of those had voted thehr ^temporary ex- 
pulsion, a souffie and fight eiumed, which wag only put an 
end to by the interference of the National GiiOrds cm duty. 
Tlie newspaper men say they were struck ftrst, and that the 
fight was so unfhir, that there were five doctrinaires, at 
least, against one journalist. On the followiiig day, one of 
the ultra-liberal papers, the Rpfomateur, announced to M, ■ 
Jaubert and his friends, that as they have begun the system 
of physical attack and of brute force against both right and 
reason, the doctrinaires may find that the journalists are as 
strong as they are, and they accordingly invite “ the 
patriots ” to inscribe their names at the bureau of tho 
Reformateur, as willing to fight duels withM, Jaubert, and 
with all his friends. 

In consequence of these not very gentle demonstrations* 
the learned editors of the Re/ormateur were ordered to attend 
at the bar of the Chamber, where the paper was made to pay 
dearly for its bravado, its registered or responsible proprietor 
being condemned in the maximum fine of 10,000 franca. 

It would be a mere waste of time to go into the tedious 
details of all these proceedings and political trials: and so 
we shall leave the prores monsire until it draws towards a 
conclusion, or, at least, until something important or inter- 
esting arises out of it. We may mention, however, that 
those of the accused of April, 1834, who have consented to 
defend themselves before the ('ourt of Peers, have received 
a declaration on the part of their co-accused who will not 
BO consent, that tliey are considered as renegades from the 
republican cause thVy espoused, and arc henceforth banished 
from the republican socielics. 

On the 10th of .Iiine the Chamber of Deputies went into 
the question of ways and means for the year 1830. In the 
course of the debate, M. d'llareourt and General Demarcay 
proposed an amendment for immediately and considerably 
reducing the duty on foreign inni. This jiulicious amend- 
ment was, however, rejected by a small majority. 

A few days after, the Chamber of Peers sanctioned tho 
American Indemnity Bill by a majority of 122 to 25, stipu- 
lating, at the same time, for the honour of Fran(‘e, that the 
money is not to be paid until General President Jackson, 
explains away his threats, and makes a proper apology. It 
remains to be seen hou> much apology tho old repiililiean 
will make, or Ju)W lit tie the French will be satis fiivl with. 

Though evidently called upon by the Queen of Spain for 
an armed intervention, it appears lliut P'lanco, like England, 
is not disposed to enter into tlie war for iho present. Tlicre is 
a talk, however, of Louis Plnlippe's witlulniwing his “ Fo- 
reign Legion” from Algiers, and prrmtftntg it to volunteer 
in Spain. We could have wished hwv young Mu jesty better 
auxiliaries, as the said legionaries have enjc 5 od but a w.r*' 
indifferent reputation in Africa. A considerable French 
squadron has sailed from Toulon to join the EngliJsh in the 
waters of Athens, or the Pirmus, and to do honour on the 
24th of Juno, to the coronation of the young King OtUo^ 


SPAIN. _ 

The affairs of the Queen and tho Constitutionalists have 
continued on the decline. 

On the IGthof May, while the Procuradorcs were engaged 
in a debate on Iho national debt, inlelligoncc reached 
Madrid of some insurrectionary movements at Cadiz, to 
suppress which General Riojaswas immediately despatched. 

V’l the north the Carlists have considerably enlarged the 
field of their operations, and had the best of several paltry 
skirmishes. They obliged the Christinos to withdraw from 
the Amoscous, whither they hud penetrated, and caused 
them a loss of three hundred mem 

General Valdez, unable to do more than Mina, or Rodil, 
or the rest of his predecessors in the command of the army 
of the north, has entirely changed the plan of his campaign, 
and instead of advancing, has withdrawn, and taken up a 
position on the banks of tho Ebro, which is to serve as the 
pivot of his future operations. For several weeks there has 
been a talk of removing Valdez from the command, and 
substituting the Count de Espeleta or the Marquis de lai 
Araarillas. Tlus would bo tho sixth change of Generals ! 

With the exception of Painpeluna, St. Sebastian, Bil- 
boa, and Vittoria, the Constitutional array has abandoned all 
Biscay and Navarre to the Pretender. The Basque pea-^ 
sante* that chiiifi^ eotepeso the army of Bon Carlos, hm 
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not had maob eKperienca in aiegan. and .are not ^lery lihOy^ 

are etron^v ta^. fc^kiir^ thaLon^ ttmi' 

choomi^, where: thejhmald ;1om all their adeaniageBt aUd 
he.Qom|iarativ<dyt^W€^ 

' III the mean^ tiaaoi .by aiii orditr im conned dated thaw ^ 
of June, the flfovemment of this covnary b«i^ana|ieiided the 
Foreii^D EnUatment^U in favourof the CoTMtitutionidiate.; 
and we may confidently rely on the slowneae and inde- 
ci&ion of both parties, whieh will no doubt alk>w plenty of 
time for the British auxiliariOB, who under this peitnieiien 
are about to proceed to the seat of war. to reach Spain* 
Iwfore anything decisive takes place. Tlie worst news, for 
the Constitutionalists is, that the Catalonians have lately 
shown a pretty gfeneral dispositions to take up arms in 
favour of Don Carlos. As they are a privileged people, 
like the inhabitants of Biscay and Navarre, under the 
old laws of the monarchy which the Pretender swears to 
respect, he has always had a party among them, and 
that party has been strengthened by the evasion and flight 
from Franco of the Count d'Espagne, who, it appears, 
after visiting Don Carlos’ head>quarters, has returned 
among thorn. The Count, who is a fiery alnsoluiist, 
posso.sses extraordinary influence throughout Catalonia. 
The manner in which he escaped is not very honourable; 
but honour and a man’s word and oath are apt to be 
held as nothing when he can once persuade himself 
that all he does is for the cause of God and his legitimate 
king. According to a respectable French paper, “ M. Ic 
Count d'Espagne had only received permission to sojourn on 
the French lerritory, on condition of residing at a very coiisi- 
dcrable distance from the frontiers of the Pyrenees, and not 
to take any part in any political intrigue. In order to as- 
sure itself that this engagement would he fulfilled,'" the 
government caused the Count to be the subject of a conti- 
nued surveillance, This surveillance having greatly an- 
noyed him, he requested to be relieved from it, ’on his 
engaging his word and lionour, and that in writing, not to 
leave Tours without the consent of the French government. 
The following is the letter containing the engagement of 
the Count d’Kapagne, the original of which is in the hands 
of the Minister of the Interior : — 

“ * I have the honour to thank you for the pains you have 
taken to cause to cease that surveillance of which I was so 
unjustly the object ; and I promise, on ray word of honour, 
not to leave Tours without your permission, so long as I 
shall not have obtained the revocation of the order which 
sent me here. 

“ * Your very humble servant, 

“ ‘ The Count d’Espagne,’ 

m 

by breaking this written engagement that the 
Count d'Espagne succeeded in evading the police.” 

On the 1 ith of June the Carlists began to bombard 
Bilboa, but their attac.k was badly managed, the town was 
well disposed and garrisoned, and Valdez was in a state to 
succour it, if iieccjssary, from Pampeluna. An English man- 
ol’War in port at fiilboa, landed [some guns and men for the 
protection of British property in the town. 

The last news that has reached us through Franco, is 
very important, but in some particulars retires confir- 
mation. We give it as we received it. On the lltli 
of June Triarte defeated with great loss a Carlist Corps 
which had advanced to an open position only two leagues 
from Vittoria. On the Ifith of Juno, Zumalacarreguy, 
yvho had approached Bilboa, wliicb a part of his arnij^ 
was still bombarding, was dangerously wounded in the rig^t 
thigh, and compelled, in consequence, to give up his com» 
mand to Kraso, and retire to Durango, whither he was car- 
ried in a litter. The loss of this chief, or even the rircum- 
statice of his being put hors-de-combat for any length of 
time will be a serious detriment to the cause of Don Carlos, 
■who has no officer that can at all supply his place. On both 
sides there is surprising paucity of military talent, Saarsfeld 
being probably the best General on the Queen's side. 

The intelligence which follows is authentic, and has 
been ofidcially announced in the Government Gazette at 
Madrid. 

The chief minister, Martinez de la Rosa, whose fall has 
been often reported, has sent in his resignation, and the 
new cabinet is thus composed : — 

CoimtTWeno, President of the Couiwil of Mirtlstora, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Meodisabal (financial agent 


‘ ^ t::- 

in London to the Portomete Goromment), Minister of 
Finance; Marquis de leairwinMIhi, Minister of IVar ; M. ' 
Garoia Herreroa, lituwtot'OiGitiSi^and Jisstwe; M. Almea 
Guerra, Minuter of th^InWrteiF'S "Cfcheral Alatva, Munster^ 
of Marine. 

Intolligence of the suspeitelilli:: hf ouv Foreign £n^ 
Ustment Bill has reached Madridj^ where' prospect of 
the spe^y appearance of Colonel Evanst with his British 
0(^8 d’ armee, has given great ttr the constitution^^ 
alists, who now hope, by such assistanee, to be able to 
dispose of the Carlists without any more dirsot intervention 
on the part of the English, French, or Portngueie govern^ 
mei^, T^^. have sent agents into France to engage 
Polish, Italian, and German Refugees, and King X^op^dia 
permitting them to recruit among tlie Belgians. Only tlia 
want of money can hinder them from raising a stronig nUto* 
cenary amy. On the other hand, a curious report is m 
culaiioq, tl:mt tbu Emperor of Russia has invited the e»lsd 
Poles to en^r the army of Don Carlos, promising them that' 
when the good dapse has triumphed, they shall all be par* 
donedtuid permitted to return to their homes. 

In this brief summary of events we need not go into 
question of the armed interference to which we were certainly' 
bound by the quadruple alliance treaty. The present ar- 
rangement, is probably, under all circumstances, as much 
better for the parties interested, than the marching of a 
French army, and the sailing of an English fleet, as a set- 
tlement of the question, and the expulsion of Don Carlos by 
the Spaniards therasclvea would have been better than Ihia 
arrangement, which makes the national cause - the dicision 
whether constitutionalism or absolutism shall be the future 
rulcofSpain — dopend^in a great measure,on foreign bayonets; 
whereas it ought to have been worked out by their owa 
feelings, convictions, and exertions. 

• Some thousands of stands of arms, with abundance of 
ammunition, have been sent from England by our Govom- 
nient, which is to give the Spanish Court a long credit for 
the amount. 


PORTUGAL. 

Herb there have been other and sweeping alterations in the 
cabinet. The Lisbon Gazette of the 27th of Ma> , contained 
the following royal decree : — 

“ Considering the Circumstances which concur in the 
person of the Marquis do Saldanha, Counsellor of Srato, I 
have thought fit to appoint him Secretary of State for tho 
Affairs of War. 

“ Let the Count dc Linharos, Minister and Secretary of 
State for the Affairs of the Marine, President of the Council 
of Ministers, thus understand it, and cause the same to be 
executed. 

“ Palace of the Necessidados, May 26. 

.(Signed by her Majesty’s sign manual.> 

“ To the Conde Linhaves. ” 

On the next day the Marquis Saldanha was appointed 
President of the Council of Ministers, and the following 
cabinet was constructed 

“ The Duke of PalnWlla, Minister for Foreien Affafrei 
instead ofn:he Count of Villa Real, who also held the War 
Department pro tempore. 

“ Senhor Joao dc Souza Pinto Magalhaes, Minister for' 
the Home Department, instead of Agostinho Jose Freivo. 

“ The Marquis de Louie takes the place of the Count d6 
Linhares as Minister for the Affairs of the Marine and 
Colonies. 

“ Senhor Francisco Antonio de Campos succeed.^ to tw 
Department of Finn nee, which has hitherto been so ably di'^ 
reeled by Jose da Silva de Carvalho. 

“ Senhor Manoel Antonio de Carvalho supplies the pkoe 
of Munoel Duarte Leitao, as Minister and Secretary of atato 
for Ecclesiastical and Judicial Affairs.” 

The country seems to enjoy considerable tranquillity, and’ 
the only recent quarrels’ at Lisbon have ^een between ^ 
ntsters and certain British and other foreign officer^ 
had become clamorous for their arrears of pay. A 
derablc force of horse and footjs now keptoa the 
of Gallicia to assist the Queen Of Spain in. ease of ntod. < ' 

Donna Maria's marriage haa' not.lteeii 
Some of the Portuguese papm ooinii^e to ipeak oC 
Philippe's second son, 

eligible match. '' - ’■ 

^ V 
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GERMANY. 

AcoOKOtHO to several of the newspajMrs of this coantrf, 
the Grand Duchy of Baden has at len^h consented to 
join the Prussian trade-league, or, as it is now called in 
all the North, the general commercial union of Germany. 
The journals overflow with articles in praise of this league, 
which, they assert, will support German manu^ctures 
af^ainst those of England and France. They seem to con- 
tain very little more home news, except a long story about 
a mud soldier who blew up the powder magazine near 
Munich, and himself with it. 

We have had occasion to allude more than once to certain 
differences which have long existed between the Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia, respecting the precise 
demarcation or line of frontiers between the Prussian do- 
minions of Silesia and Poland. It is now said that these 
disputes have been amicably arranged, and th^t tl\c rati- 
fications of a treaty of final adjustment were exchanged at 
Berlin some two months since. 

A newspaper article, dated Vienna, speaks of the new 
steam navigation of the-Danubc as being very pmsperous 
and rapidly improving. From the same .quarter we learn 

CHRONICLE OF 

it/fly 20. At a ronvocation held at Oxford, it was prt>iKised to 
si^bstiiute at matriculation a subscription to the" following declara- 
tion, instead of the usual subscription to the thirty-nine arti- 
cles; — “ J. A. B. declare that I do, so far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, assent to the doctrines of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, as set forth in thirty-nine articles ; that i will con- 
form to her liturgy and discipline ; and thu^ I am ready and wil- 
ling to be instructed in her articles of religion, as required by the 
statutes of this University.” On a division, the numbers in favour 
of the .‘ilteration wt>re 67, and against it 45t>. ' 

— A meeting was held at the Biiiish Coffee House, Cockspur 
Street, Westminster, T. W. Coke, Ksq. in the chair, at which it 
was resolved to establish a Reform Association, to ensure the 
registration of the electors of Great Britain and to protect them in 
the iiidejiendent exeicise of the elective franchise. A large num- 
ber of names of noblemen and gentlemen appear in the published 
list of the coinmittec; and G. Grote, Esq., M.P. is appointed 
treasurer of the association. 

— At a meeting of the Pitt Club, held in Edinburgh, it was, 
on the motion of Lord Meudowbank, unanimously resolved to ap- 
propriate 1000/. sterling for the establishment, in the University of 
Edinburgh, of a prize to be given annually to the moxt deserving 
of the students attending the Divinity Hal), and which should he 
termed and known by the uaiiieof the “ Pitt Prize.” The tiustees 
appointed were liis Grace the Duke of Gordon, the Karl of Glasgow, 
Viscount Melville, and Lord Meadowbank, to whom were commit- , 
ted full powers us to the regulations under which the prize should 
be bestowed. — Scotsman, 

27* At the close of the contested election for South Staffordshire, 
(which the newspapers state to be the only contested election which 
has occurred there for the lust 86 years) a disturbance took place at 
Wolverlminpton, which led to the reading of the Riot Act and the 
intervention of tlie militaiy. Several individuals received gunshot 
wounds 111 the uflray, and others were injured in the crowd and 
confusion of the not. Sir Frederick Roe was suun afler sent 
down by government to investigate the mutter. At first the 
inquiry was made private, and strangers and repotters were 
excluded, hut on the represei^ation of various parties who took a 
deep interest in the matter, an order was sent from the Home Office 
that the examinations should be conducted in public. Tlic evi- 
dence taken has been reported in the new8pa]>ers, but nothing 
further has yet been done. 

29. The Londori I’itt Club celebrated its triemiiid com- 
memoration of the birth of the Right lion. William Pitt, in 
Merchant Taylors' Hall, Lord Viscount Mahou was in the chair, 
and amongst the company, which was very numerous, were the 
Duke of Wellington, MurmiiseB Camden, Chandos, Salisbury, 
Earls Dartmouth, Lonsdale, Brownlow, &c. Sir Robert Peel was 
uot present. 

— Mr. Hill applied, in the 'Court of King's Bench, fur a writ 
of habeas corpus ad tesiificanilum, to bring up a person of the name 
of Pilgrim, who was in the gaol of Norwich, to give evidence 
before the Ipswich election committee. The application was 
granted. 

30. Lord Palmerston was elected for Tiverton without 
^position, the representation of the borough being become vacant 

«diremoiit of J. Kennedy, Esq. 

2. The Rev. Mr. Dawson, a clergyman of the church of 
^^^d, was murdered at Ballinacraig, aSout nine miles to the 
Limerick. It is stated that the murder arose out of 
ip|ns with a portion of the lev. gentleman’s tenantry respecting 
^ 'rfSSIWlewal of their leases. 

4^^ anniversary of the charitable schools of the metro- 


t^at the new ampetor hal ahortened the term of oonft&e* 
ment of three of the poUtioal prisoAera of Spielberg. 

The paud review of Pruaaian tpnd Rusinan troops wlueli 
was to have taken place in the l^ng at Kaliah, has been 
postponed. The emperor x/t Austria haa been earneetlj 
invited to be present at it. 

The governments of Bavaria, Wurtqpbetg^i and Baden, 
have renewed in some degree their anment amicable rela- 
tions with their Swiss neighbours, in consequence of notes 
and explanations addressed to them by Berne as the Vorort, 
or president, for the time being of all the cantons. 

[By mistake an acknowledgment was omitted iu our last 
number of a letter receiwd from an intelligent correspondent on 
the subject of the constitutional changes in the government of 
Denmark. If the writer of it will compare the simple result of 
his own statements with our short notes on that head, he will sea 
that there is no material difference between us. As he seems to 
possess good sources of information we should fuel obliged to him 
for any intelligence he may receive of an important change. 
There arc certain quiet, respectable countries which our journalists 
and purveyors of news seldom or ever touch upon, and Denmark 
is one of them.] 

OCCURRENCES. 

polls was held, as usual, in St. PauVs Cathedral The sermon was 
preached by the bishop of Worcester. Amongst the audience was 
piince Jameh-ood-deeii, a son of the celebrated Tippoo Saib, and 
one of the hostages given to Lord Cornwallis in 1792, who is 
at present on a visi^ to this country. 

5. At the Kent special sessions, tlie grand jury fouud a true 
bill against eigbteon persons, most of whom were labourers, for 
being concerned in riots which took place on the introduction of the 
New Poor Law Bill into that district, and the consequent change 
of system. On the trial, several of the prisoners received good 
characters from the parochial officers. They were all found guilt), 
but weri^ recommended to mercy. 

6. The third anniversary of the London Alimhouses Institution, 
to celebrate the passing of the liefunn Bill, was held in the 
London ’Tavern, Lord Brougham in tlie cluiir. 

8. Miss Kelly took a farewell benefit at Drury Lane 
Theatre, which was crowded on the occasion. Iu her parting 
address, she assigned the declining taste for theatrical perfor- 
mances as one cause of her quitting the stage. 

The ceremony of distiibuling the rewards adjudged by the 
Society of Arts dining the present session to successful essayists 
ill matters connected with the arts and .sciences, took place at 
Exetei Hall. Admiral Sir E. Coddriiigton, Bart., M.P., was iii 
the chair, 

9. The triennial ceremony, called the Eton Monteni, which is 
always celebrated on Whit Tuesday, took jdace. Their Majesties, 
who were present, and the weather being the company was 
very numerous, 

11. At a meeting of the Merchant Tailors' Conipany7*Feid 
according to annual custom, for the purpose of electing the head 
scholars of the School to St. John's College, Oxford, Viscount 
Canterbury, the late fipeaker of the House of Commons, was pre- 
sented with the freedom of the company, after which a large party 
dined in the Hall. 

17. The forty-seventh anniversary of the Literary Fund was 
celebrated at the Freemason's Hall. The Duke of Somerset 
was in the chair. On the health of Azmi Bey, the patron of the 
Luucastcrian system in Persia, being drank, the compliment was 
acknowledged by him through liiw interpreter, who stated that 
full 10,000 children were receiving instruction under the Laucas- 
terian s^ stem in Persia. 

18. Wilhuni Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham, died this day, aged* 
as stated by bis sou, about 7.3 years. 'The disease of which 
Ir; died was inflammation of the throat, with which he had been 
attacked only a few days before. He retained his faculties to the 
lust, and died without enduring much suffering. 

— An explosion took place at one of Mr. Kussell's minet 
at Wullsend, about four mdes from Newcastle. Upwards of an 
hundred individuals, most of them young men and boyS) lost 
their lives by this melancholy occurrence. 

Government has converted the loan of 20/. to emigrants pro- 
ceeding to Australia into a gift, and has issued orders that all 
outstanding boons be remitted, so as to place those who have 
already received assistance on the same footing with those who 
will receive it on the new arrangement. 


The Office of the Society is a/ 1 3, Pali-Mdll East. 
Clerk, Mr. T. W. Parkxs. 
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TIIK GLASS MANUFACTURE. 

TriK Leautiful art of niakiiii; fiflnss was knoN^n in ancient 
limes not only to the ttoinaiis l)ut to tlio peupUi of India, 
and also in all piobaliility to olhcT oriental nation.s. Its 
iineiition indeed was attriliUted by the lloinaiis to the 
I*liu;uieians ; the common story beiiijr, that llio crew of a 
nierchant vessel of tbal countr) having landed at llic mouth* 
of tlie vivor ]5L'hi% liad iiceidenlally fallen upon it bf usinf; 
some pieec'b of nitre \vith\\hudi the vessed was loaded, in 
supporting iheir kettles on the (Ires which they kindled on 
the sand to eouk Iheir vietinils. The nitio, whudi is uii alkali, 
coinbininjj \uth the sand in fusion, produced lumps of glass. 
Pliny, Mho in his Niituuil Ilistoiy gives us this account, 
informs us also that the IMunnicians were wont to shape the 
articles which they formed of glass sometimes by blowing, 
tUd .sonietinies by grinding them on a lathe, and that thi‘y 
posse-.se<l the art of tinging the glass with different colour.^. 
\Ve still pos,sess many specimens of Roman vessols made 
of glusa, and from the pnc('s winch are re<‘CU’ded (o have 
been paid for some arludos of this ileMwiplion, we may infer 
that the ornamental manufacture had been carried to a con- 
siderable degree of 4 ierlecti()n and sjilendour. idiny nuni- 
tions^two glass cups for which Nero gave 0000 sestertii, 
which, however, is not, according to the ordinary method of 
reckoning, rn),0i)i)/., a.i •stated by Mr. M‘CulU)rh 'in his 
“Commercial Du I, ionary’’ (apparently from confounding 
sdfilvriti with ^scstertiu), hut only about 50/. of our money • 
But like many of the other art^, which were very sue 
cessfully cultivated by the ancients, in so far as they 
could be made to iniuister to the wants of the few \veaUhy 
persons in the communitv, the manufacture of glass does 
not appear to hvwe been extcoaivcly applied by them to 
purposes of general utitily. In particular, the most im- 
portant modern applicaliou of glass, its employmciiL iu 
windows, was probabl) allegctlier unknown. “Thcio i.b no 
nutlientic evidence, ’ say.s Mr. M'Culloeb, “ of glass b(;ing 
used in windows previou.sly to the third or fourlli ccntniy ; 
and then, and far long after, it was used oi^ly in churches 
and other piihhc Imildiiigs.” 

Like most of tlic other processes, however, which had 
become subserv lent in any of their applications to the needs 
of common life, the art of inaKing glass seems never to have 
been lo.A after its fir:it intiudiiction. With the household 
arts and all the ordinary handicrafts, it probably survived 
the great overthrow of ancient European civilization, the 
destruction of the We.stern empire, in which so many of 
the luxurious arts wliolly perished. The modern nations 
of Europe appear to have received the art originally from 
the Italians. 

In this country,” says Mr. McCulloch, “even so late as 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, glass (ho appears 
to mean, in windows) was very rarely met with. In a survey 
of Alnwick Castle made in 1 573, it is stated—* And because 
through extreme winds tho glass of the windows of this and 
other my lord’s castles and houses here iu the country doth 


decay \ind waste, it was good the whole lights of every 
wimlow, at tho .depurturo of his lordbhip from lying at any 
of bis said casties;, and houses, and during the time of Jiis 
lordship’s absence, or others Iving in thorn, uero taken 
down and laid up in safeh ; and at such tinic as cither his 
lordbhip^or any ofller should he at auv of the said places, 
the same might then be .set up ()f new,' with small < Imrgee, 
W'horcas now the di'cay liicreof shall he very ro^^tly and 
chargeable to bo reiKiired.’ (Nortliumhi ihuid Ke.un'hold 
Book, xvii.) Sir F. M. Eden thinks it piobahlo lliat glass, 
windows were not inlroduccd inh) farm-hou^'Cs m Jingland 
much heforo the reign of .lames I. They arc mcniioned 
in a lease in 1615 in a paii^li in Suffolk. In Sci lland, 
however, as late us 1661, the vviiM^ows of ordinary C(;nntiy' 

I houses were not gki^icd, and only the upper ]iaiN of even 
those in the king s palaces had glass, the lower oims having 
.(wo wooden shutters, to open at pleasure, and aihnit the 
fresh air. From a passage in Harrison’s Dc.scriptmn of 
England it may ho inferred that glass was inlroduccd into 
country hou.'ics m the reign of Henry VIII. He snv 'i — ‘ Of 
old time,’ (meaning, probably, the beginning ol ilie ct^i- 
tury,) ‘our country hou.ses, instead of glas^, did iisc mncli 
lattice, and that giaue either of wicker or fnio nhs of oah, 
in chequcrvvisc ; I read also that some of the bolter sort, in 
and before the lime& of tho Saxons, did make panol.> of 
horn iiustead of glass, and fixed them in wooden c„lnL> 
(casements); but as horn in windows is now ( ] 5*>d) 
laid down m every place, so our lattices aic aNo 'jjoan into 
disuse, because glass is coruo to be .so plciitifid, aid nilliin 
^erv liitle so good (di< ,jp, if not heller tlian lli • (dhcr.’ ” 

In our cdilion of Jlolmsheil and Harrison, which is that of 
HiS?, the expression is that latuccs had then gioun not into 
disuse, but, “into le.ss use," But part of wlial lUiun.di.vtely 
! follows the pa.ssage quoted by Mr. M*(.hilloch. deserves aKo to 
be cxti'iicled, for the sake of some curious inlbriual ion whiL'li it 
conlains, both on the subsiitulcs anci<'nllv u^cd for gla'--. in 
England, and also on the state of the Engli-li gla s manu- 
facture iu the time of the u liter. In nienlioniiig t!ie SaX( ns 
as above, llu; wiitor leniaiks ni a parenthesis that, tlic) “ not- 
withstanding, used some glas*« also since the liine of Benedict 
Bishop, the monk that brought tiie feat of glazing first into 
this lamk” This refeus to a staleuieiit made hv Bede le- 
spccting the rebuilding of the abbey and chuu h of Wear- 
month in tho year G74. “ Abbot Benedict," sovs that his^ 

torian, *' hronght over from France, along with other arti- 
ficers, those skilled in the making of glass, winch till tliea 
liad been unknown in Bntain, wherewith lie elnzcd tho 
windows of thul church and monasleiy, and tliciehv taught 
the Engli.sh the art of glass-making, whiiili has proved so 
Useful in making ( f lamps for churches, ami other vessels 
for divers uses.” ^Ilarrisim goes on : “ I find ohscnie men- 
tion of the Specular stone also to have heon (ouud and 
applied to this use in Kn'^hind, hut in such doubt ful sort as 
I dare not allirin it for cin-tain. Nevertheless, certain it i.>4 
that antiquity used it before glass was known, under the 
name of Sele'nitos.” He then tells the story already quoted 
from Phny about tbc alleged discovery of glass-making by 
the Pliamicinn mariners; after which he proceeds as 
follows : — ■* Now, to turn again to our windows. Iloretofore 
also the houses of our jirinoes and noblomon were often 
glazed with beryl (an example whereof is yet to bo seen in 
Sudloy Castle), and in divers other places with fine cryirlaU 
but this especially in tho time of the Rpmaxis, whereof also 
some fragnionts have been taken up in ol!i ruipa. But nowr 
tbeso are not m use, so that only tlie dearest glass is moijt 
esteemed; for wo have divers sorts, some brought out of 
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Burfoindy, lome out of Normandy^ nmfa oUt oF flandm, 
beside that which is made in England, which would be so 
good as the best if we were diligent and careful to bestow 
more cost upon it, and yet, as it is, each one that may will 
have it for his building. ’ 

In a preceding part of his treatise (Book I. c. 18) Har- 
rison says — “ Griass also has been made here in great 
plenty before and in the time of the Romans ; and the said 
stuff also, beside fine scissors, sheers, collars of gold and 
silver for women’ necks, cruises and cups of amber, were a 
parcel of the tribute which Augustus in his days laid upon 
this island.” What the old chronicler’s authority for these 
assertions may be we do not know. Anderson, in his His- 
tory of Commerce, under the year 1180, has the following 
paragraph : — “ About this time glass windows are said to 
have been first in any kind of common use in England ; 
they had been discovered long before, but were very scarce 
in private houses, and ranked even till now as a kind of 
luxury, and as a mark of great magnificence. Italy had 
them firet, next France, from whence the fashion of using 
them came into England.” 

Other kinds of glass, besides that used for windows, had 
begun to be manufactured in England before the time when 
Harrison wrote. Dr. Cliamberlayne, in his “Present State 
of Eiifjland, for 1()83,” asserts that glasses (for drinking) 
were first begun to be made in England in the year 
1557. “The finer sort,” he says, “was made in the place 
culled Crutched Friars, in London.” And be adds, “The | 
fine Hint-glass, little inferior to that of Venice, was first 
made in the Savoy House, in the Strand, London ; but the 
first glass-plates, for looking-glasses and coach -windows, 
were made about the yf.*r 1()73, at Lambeth, by the en- 
couragement of the Duke of Buckingham.” Under the 
year 1670 Anderson writes, “About this time it was that 
the Duke of Buckingham sent for the best glass-makers, 
glass grinders, and polishers, from Venice; which public- ’ 
spintod design has since so well succeeded, as to bo now 
enabled to send to that very place, and to almost every 
dlhor pari of Europe, and to Asia, Africa, and America, the 
MM-y finest glass of all sorts that the earth can produce.” 
Tins was written in 1 763. 

There is also a very curious passage in Harrison's De- 
scription about the drniking-glasses in use in his lime m 
England. In liis Second Book, Chapter (ith, “ Of the food 
and diet of the English,” he says, “ It is a world to see in 
these our days, wherein gold and silver most ahound(*th, 
how that our gentility, as loathing those metals (because of 
the pleiit)), do now generally choose rather the Venice 
glasses, both for our wine and beer, than any of thc.se 
metals or stone, wherein before- time wc have been accus- 
tomed to drink ; but such is the nature of man generally 
that it most coveletli things ddiicult to be attained, and 
such IS tlui esliinalion ol this atiiflT, that many become rich 
only with their new trade into Muruiia (a town near to 
Venice, situate on the Adriatic sea), from whence the very 
best arc daily to be had, and such as for beauty do well near 
match the crystal, or the aneitinl Murrhina I n.SY/, whereof 
now no man hath knowledge. And as this is seen in the 
giMitihtv, so 111 tlie \vealthy commonalty the like desire (►f 
glas< IS not neglected, whereby the gain gotten by their pur- 
chase 1 ^ }ot much more iiicrensi*d, to the benefit of the 
merchant. The .poorest, also, will have glass if they may, 
but sith the Venetian is someuliat too dear for them, they 
content themselves with such as are made at homo of fern 
and burned stone ; but iii fine all go one way, that is, to 
shards, at the last ; so that our great expenses in glas.ses 
(beside that they brood mueh strife toward siieli as have the 
charge of them), ore worst of all bestowed in mine opinion, 
IxMraiise their pieces do turn unto no profit.” And then lie 
adds ihe following strange remark, with a refereneo on the 
margin to Rogi'r Bacon, “ If the philosophers’ stone iverc 
once found, ami one part hereof mixed with forty of molten 
glass, it would induce such a mctallieal toughness thereunto, 
that a fall should nothing hurt it, in siieli manner, yet it 
might peradveiituro hunch or batter it, nevertheless that in- 
ronvLMiience were quickly to be redressed by the hammer.” 
This notion will remind some of our readers of a story told 
by Pliny, about an artist having, in the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberias, found out the way of making cold glass ductile 
and malleable. The man, says the story, having presented 
bimsclf tiefore Tiberius, put into his hands a phial, which 
the Emperor immediately threw with contempt on the 
ground. But the man, taking up the fragments, drew a 
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Bttmll Itt l a mer from his bosom, and with a Httie beating 
soon made the phial wbdie again. The Emperor, on this* 
having first ascertained that no other person knew the 
secret, commanded the head of the unfortunate artist to 
bo forthwith struck off, lest by his discovery gold and silver 
should lose their value, , Pliny acknowledges, however, 
that this story had more currency than credibility. The 
project of making glass malleable seems to have been a 
favourite speculation of Harrison's. He returns to the 
subject in his Third Book, Chapter 1 1 , ‘ Of metals to bo had 
in our land,’ where he complains that the smelting of iron 
“breedeth great expense and waste of wood, as doth,” ho 
adds, “ the making of our pots and table vessels of glass, 
wherein is much loss, sith it is*BO quickly broken ; and yet 
(as I think) easy to be made tougher, if our alchymists could 
once find the true birth pr production of the red man, whose 
mixture would induce a fnelallical toughness unto it, whereby 
it should abide the hammer.” The prejudice entertained 
against the glass-manufacture, on account of its consump- 
tion of wood, breaks out again in the Chronicle, where, 
under the year 1575, the author writes, “The Iburth of Sep- 
tember, being Sunday, about seven of the clock in tne 
morning, a certain glass-house, which some time had been 
in the Crossed Friars’ Hall, near to the Tower of London, 
burst out on a terrible fire ; whereunlo the Lord Mayor, 
Aldenneii, and Sheriffs, with all expedition repaired, and 
practised there all means possible, by water- buckets, hooks, 
and otherwise, to have quenched it. All which notwith- 
standing, whereas the same house in a small time before 
had consumed great quantity of wood by making of fine 
drinking glasses, now itself, having within it near forty 
thousand billets of w^ood, was all consumed to the stone 
walls, which walls greatly defended the fire from spreading 
farther, and doing any more harm.” This glass-lioiise in 
Crossed, or Crutched Friars, was the same in which the 
finer sort of tlint-glass was originally made, as mentioned 
above on the auiliorily of Chamberlayiic. Tho apprehen- 
sions about the waste of timber occasionc 1 by the glass and 
iron manufactures continued to pi'cvaillong after Ilarrison's 
time. Some notices of the prccauliuns ado])tcil under the 
inliuence of tins alarm in the case of the manufacture of 
iron may be found in our article on that manufacture, in 
the fifteenth ’number of tin; Coinpaiium. It appears that 
in 1619, Sir Robert Matisel, having discovc'red a method 
of making glass with coal, obtained a grant from James I., 
prohibiting all persons for a certain period from using timber 
for that purpose. The principal pretence lor tho prohibition 
was tho better preservation of timber ; hut as the grant also 
jirohibiled the importation of foreign glass, we may infer 
that its real olijecl was to se(!ure to Mansel a monojioly of 
his invention, for whieli favour his maje.sty no doubt had 
received a proper consideration. This grant is reciUd in a 
proclamation issued 111 1035 by King Charles I., which is 
lu-inted in Rv mcr. “ Vi't,” the pn^clamatioii proceeds, 
“ ill-raiiidcd persons, to the preiudicc of our o\v ii glass-works, 
having presumed to import foreign glass, we now strictly 
prohibit the same during the term granted hv King James 
to Sir James Mansell for the solo making of gla-.s; he 
having, by his industry and great expense, ])erfectod that 
manufacture with soa-coal oriiit coul ; whendiy not only the 
woods and timber of this kingdom are great li’ preserved, but 
the making of all kinds of glass li? established here, to the 
saving of nuieh treasure at home, and the I'mplovmcnt of 
groat numbers of our jienple ; and our subjects are now fur- 
luslied with glass at far more moderate prices than they 
were when brought from foreign parts.” “ Vet the king,” 
.says Aiidei-Mon, from whom we take the notice, “ permits the 
.said Sir Robert Mansell to import such glasses from Venice, 
Morana, or other parts of Italy, as he should think fit, for spe- 
cial uses and services. This permission, without doiihl, related 
to the fine Venetian flint-glasses for drinking, the making of 
which in England was not brought to perfection till the 
reign of King Charles's grandson, King William III.” 

The present slate of the glass manufacture is the subject 
of the Thirteenth Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the Excise Establishment, which has just been laid 
before Parliament by the command of his Majesty. This 
Report, together with au appendix of documents and evi- 
dence, makes a folio volume of 158 pages. We shall en- 
deavour to present an abstract of the most important of its 
statements, but without adhering in all cases to the order 
in which the different topics have been arranged by the 
Commissioners. 
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It may ^ nooesaary to premise that the several kinds 
and denominations of glass are the fdlowing : — 

1. Flint Glass, of which are made drinking glasses, 
and most ornamental articles, and under which name are 
included enamel, stainedKand paste glasses. By the present 
law, also, all bottles of less sise or content than what is 
commonly deemed and reputed a half pint bottle,’* must be 
made of flint, or, as it is often called to distinguish it from 
the material of common bottles, white glass; such small 
bottles are legally termed phials. Flint glass is also called 
glass of lead, because a considerable portion of it consists of 
that metal. It is not now manufactured, as originally, 
ground flints, but of purified sand. 

2. Plate Gj.ass, or cast plftte glass, called also glass of 
pure soda, because in manufacturing it carbonate of soda is 
employed as the flux, or ingredient for promoting the melt- 
ing of the composition. All mirrors are made of plate glass, 
and it is also sometimes employed in windows. The very 
large pieces of glass forming the windows of many of the 
London shops are of plate glass. 

3. Crown Glass. This is the proper window glass, of 
the finer sort. It is manufactured of sand vitrified by kelp. 
Under the same head with crown glass is included what is 
called German sheet glass, which is made from coarser 
materials, and is generally considered to be an inferior 
article. 

4. Broad or Spread Glass, which is the coarser kind 

of window glass, and is made from a mixture ol soapboilers’ 
waste, kelp, and sand. , 

5. Bottle, or Grkkn Gtass, the material of ail bottles 
except phials. It is made of sand and soapboilers* waste, 
without the addition of any fresh kelp. 

It thus appears that Mirrors are made only of plate 
glass; Windows of crown glass, German sheet ^lass, 
broad glass, and sometimes of plate glass Vessels for 
drinking and other purposes, and ornamental articles, of 
flint glas', and the coai^er of green or bottle glass, hlint 
glass IS commonly blown, but sometimes moulded or pressed ; 
— Plate glass IS commonly cast by being poured upon an iron 
table, and then having a roller passed over it; but it is 
also sometimes blown ;— Crown glass is blown into hollow 
spheres, winch being ibon perforated, arc what is called 
flashed, that is, expanded by a rapid rotary motion into 
circular sheets called tables ; — German sheet glass is blown 
into hollow C 3 lind('rs, which are not flasbod, but cut or split 
longitudiriall) , and llatteiu'd b) pressure Into tables of a 
rectangular shape Broad glass is blown like crown glass ; 
— Bottle-glass IS blown at once into the shape required. All 
kinds of glass, therefore, are most commonl) shaped by 
blowing, excepr plate glass, which is usuall} cast. 

' Tlie Report commences with a dvdail of the succcssho 
enactments of whi^^li the English glass manufacture has 
been the subject. “ A duty upon glass wares," it is stated, 
“was fir-^t im])Osed by a statute of G and 7 W. and M., 
which enacts that a sum, Aar) mg in amount to the nature 
of the iiilicles therein .specified, shall he levied upon all 
such wares, whether manufac'tured in England, or imported 
from foreign ports. Tliis duty, wlvudi had been granted for 
fne 3 ears, was cuntinned and made perpetual by an Act of 
the following 3 ('ar. By a statute of the session immediately 
succeeding, after roeituig that ‘ it is found by experience 
that tin V- id rates and duties upon glass and glass wares 
are too gr(*nt, so that the makers of tliose nianufaeturcs in 
this kingdom are thereby diseouraged,' it is enacted that 
one-half pa^’t of the said rales and dutie^ should eease ^nd 
determine. By another Act passed in the following year 
(10 and 11 Win. III. c. 18), after reciting that ‘it is found 
by experience thal the remaining duties on glass and glass 
wares are very vexatious and troublesome in the levying 
and collecting llie same, and of small advantage to the 
Crown, and slioukl (he same be continued would lessen the 
duty on coals much more than the said duties on glass 
wares will amount to, will hinder the emplo 3 ing great 
numbers of poor, and endanger the loss of so beneficial a 
rnanufacture to this kingdom,' it was enacted that the re- 
maining moiety or half-part of the rates and dntie.s imposed 
by the aforesaid Acts upon the said glass or glass wares 
should cease and determine. 

“ The preambles which wo haVe quoted from the above' 
mentioned oh'^olete statutes appear to us to be worthy of 
attention, as placing upon record the impression produced 
upon the legislature of that day by an experience of two or 
three years of the effects resulting from the imposition of 


sn Excise duty fln glass ; end we may add, that the repe- 
tition of the same experiment subsequently made, after tb^ 
lapse of about half a century, will be found to have been V 
attended with the same effects os those which are described 
in the statute of Wm. III., namely, that the ‘rates and 
duties upon glass and glass wares are too great, and that 
this beneficial manufacture has been thereby discouraged.' " 

After this the glass manufacture remained free from 
any duty for about forty-six years. At length in 1746 (by 
the 19 Geo. II. c. 12) all materials used ifl the manufae-s* 
ture of crown, plate, and flint glass, were subjected to a 
duty of 9 j. 4rf., and all those used in the manufacture of 
green glass to a duty of 2 a'. 4f?. the hundred weight, such 
duties to be under the management of the Excise ; a pro- 
tection being at the same time granted to the manufacturer 
by the imposition of certain additional oiuties upon all 
foreign glass impoi-ted into England. 

The duties thus imposed were varied and increased by & 
long succession of subsequent Acts. At length in 1813 
the duties on all the descriptions of the manufacture were 
at once Raised to double their previous amount; that on 
flint and plite glass from 2/. 9.s'. to 4/. 1 8a-. per cwt. ; that 
on crown glass and German sheet, from \L 16^. 9rf. tty 
3/. 13», 6d.; that on broad glass from 1.3 a. to 1/. 10^.; 
that on bottle glass from As. id. to 8y. 2d, 

The duties continued at these rates till 1819, when that 
on plate glass was reduced to .3/. “This reduction," the 
Commissioners remark, “ was probably made in consequence 
of the progressive falling oH of the manufacture, and of the 
produce of the duty, m the^six years succeeding the impo- 
sition of the hi|5:h rate. In 1825 the change was made in 
the mode of taking the duty on flint and phial glass, by 
charging the duty on the pound weight of the fluxed mate- 
rials, with a further charge: per pound on the excess of the 
weight of the manufactured article above the weight of the 
materials. The last change in the rates of duty appears to 
have been in the year 1830, when the rate on common 
bottles was reduced from 8.s. 2d. to 7s. per cwt. This re- 
duction, however, does not appear to hove been attended 
with a corresponding increase of consumption, the hist year 
of the lower duty having produced about 10,000/. loss than 
the lost year of the higher rate." 

From a return by the Excise Ollice sjiccifynig the rates of 
duty and gross amount of duly rccened u[)on eacli denomi- 
nation of glass in each yt*ar since 1770, and from other 
accounts gnen in the report and (he appendix, we abstract 
(he following fetateiuems. Shillings and ])enre are omitted 
in the sums, 

III 1770 the total gross nniouut of duty received upon 
glass in England was 8.5, 2G0/. ; heinL'’ upon buttle glass 
25,759/., and upon all other descrqitions, .59, .'500/. 

In 1777, no chaime of rales haMiig taken [dace in the 
moan time, the hollle glass dutu*' yielded 28,994/., and 
tliose on other descnplioiis, 67,3 J "1/ , making in all 96,337/. 

In 17 78 the dutie-* upon phile piuI llint glass were 
doubled: those u])on crown and GirriKin sheet were raised 
from \)s. Ad. io 1Ia-. ; those ujion ghivs were v.iiscd 

from 2s. to 3a. iW., and a duty of 7v. per ewt. w;i9 for the 
first time imposed upon broad glass. The was, that 

that year the gross amount of dul\ was 7/. ; namely, 

from flint and plate, 10,1 70/. ; from crown and (Jerman 
shoot, 44,310/. ; from liotlle, 3!),G27/. ; an l troni broad, 7703/. 

For some years following, however, the ju-vuliice of the 
duties rather declined. In 1781 it ainounti d to 13l,.U5/. ; 
namely, from flint, and [ilati', t.3,(),5.5/. : iVf ni crown and 
German sheet, 4<i,489/. ; Iroin bottle, .3 1,072/.: and from 
broad, 7200/. 

In 1793, a slight increase of the r.ilc -. havjiig taken place 
in the interval, the duties (.11 Uml and [date pioduced 0 7,42,3/.; 
those on crown and German sluvd, 7.3,7f(9.h ; these on 
bottle, 5 1,G2G/. ; and tho-c on hioad, b 381/. : making in all 
244,400/. 

In 1794 the duty on Him and ]daUi was raised from 
]/. l.y. I-'’- that on crown and German 

.sheet, from IG.v. \ld. to 1/. 4v. ‘2d. In 1795 the flint and 
plate duties produced 88,632/. : the crown and German 
sheet, 71,763/. ; the bottle, 47,617/. ; and tile broad, 8883/. : 
making in all, 216,897/. 

in 1804, up to which time the duties bad been increased 
only bv a few ponce per cwt., the produce of the flint and 
plate autiea was 120,593/.; thattvf the crown and German 
sheet duties. 103,058/.; that of the bottle dutie.s, 53.J8.5/. ; 
and that of the broad duties, 5205/. ; makingin all 282,043/. 

U 2 
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In 1805 the duties on flint and plate were raised to 
1/. 1 2 j. 8d . ; those on ci own and German sheet to 1/. 1 fJ.$. Od. ; 
and those on broad to I2s. lid. In 1807 those on Hint and 
plate were hirther raised to 21. 9s.; and in IfilO those on 
broad nco raised to 15«. In 1811 the gross rereipts 
were, from llint and plate, 222,855/.; from crown and Ger- 
man sheet, i57,J0.j/. ; from hotllc, 07,810/. ; andhoiu broad, 
7251/,; mulving m all 454.641/. 

Ill as alicady mentioned, the rate of duty upon 

.‘a very description of glass was doubted. Plate glass, which 
hitheito had been classed with Hint, was now also clas.scd as 
a separatiMlescijpiion. In 1S14 the gross amount of the 
dutie.^ roi oiled nn Hint glass was 240,476/. ; on pkto, 
45,.145/. ; on crown and German sheet, .869,004/.; on 
bottle, 95,5.88/.; and on broad, 12,942/.; making in all 
6G3.:JU8/. 

It ajipcars, tliereforo, that the increase of the duty, though 
it brought a considerably larger sum into the Exchequer, 
diminished the consuin])Lion of glass upon tlio whole, and 
must have operated as a check upon the manufacture. The 
elVect upon the coiisumplion of plate glass in particular was 
ACi*} perceptible. In 1816 the (liitic.s received nn‘ that de- 
scription of glass decluu'd to .'36,795/., uud in 1817 to 21,502/. 
In 1820 the duly lunmi:, in's stated above, been loweicd in 
the piccediDg icar to .'i/., the amount leceivcd was 27,192/. 
Idle consumption hassmci^ increased, as we shall lune occa- 
sion to iiouc ‘ in the scfiutd, from a cause which has operated 
luvouiMol) in s])!tv* of the duly ; hut .still it apfiears to Huc- 
luate enn .iderahh. In I8;U liic produce of (lie duties was 
56,781/., hut in 1892 it v.aso^dy 96,810/. The coiisump- 
liou of Hint pUiaS, again, taking into account the increase 
of the popuhiluin, must lie considered as liuMiig also de- 
cidedly dt'chncd during the seven or eigdit years imme- 
diate!) follo wing the auguienl.iliori of the duty in 1813. In 
1820 ihe amount of the duties recci\ed on tliis description 
of ghiss w r.s only 29-1,691/,, and in 1821 it was only 2 13, .378/. 
In 1824 11 was 2s7,7'’')/. The same thing may he said of 
the consumptK n o|' ilu* finer dc.scnptions of window-glass, 
crown and Geiuian sheet. In 1820 the duties rccei\ed on 
these dcsci ip* I 'US uuunu'.ted only to 25.8,72 )/., and in 1821 
Old) to 277,9')!/. Ill ;() the amount was only 304, li 13/., 
wIk’i’lms in 1 V lien the rale o( duly was only half as 
great, il uos 16 1,68 1/., iiulicating a considerably larger con- 
SLimpliun. fn !s ;3, lio\n \er, il rose to 4 77,693/., and last 
year it u.is .562, ID I/. Of broad glass, judging by th(» pro- 
duce ol the dot), the CvJii-aiiiij)ti<»n appears to lia\e been, till 
^el y lately, searcel) luoiv than half what it was more than 
tweiily yiMJn ago, lor in 1811, when the duty was only I.5.v., 
it piediRSMl 72.') l/. : and in 1 830, when it was 30.v., it jn-o- 
duc'ed only 7267/. In I8.i2 the amount w'lis 7956/., and in 
18'Jl, 10,11'!/. The coiisuiiiplion of bottle glass may also 
be sairl to liaAc ]>een slalionaiM, if it bas not declined. The 


iiiU'iuiit ol duties leci'ived on this dc.seription of glass, under 
the loercuvd late, has '.I'.'Voi yc.l risen to twice w’hal it was 
in some \ea.s heioie the luciease. For instance, in 1808, 
it w a.s 6s, 1 i!-/. ; m 1810, 1.7,138/.; and in 1811, 67,819/.; 
wlmre.is the hii.',hest years since the augmentation of the 
duty luno hcoi 18 18, when it was only 131, .'167/.; 1826, 
when it was 13), 5 15/. ; and 1827, when it was 135,3.58/. In 
1H2S the dill) was reduced from S.s. '2d. to 7.v., and the pro- 
duce for ihe last few \ ears has heen, in 1831, 85,568/.; in 
18.32, 90.052/.; in J8.3.3, 93,902/.; and, in 18.31, 98,357/. 

Jl to he iviuemberod that all the sums lierc stated as 
Ihe amounl of duty receiyed in caedi year, are the mere 
gross vi'ceip!s, wliicli must be taken as subject to diminu- 
ti'.ii, not oiiK b) the Jillow’aiices mid diawback.s jiayablc to 
the luanc.iaclurcis und exporters, but also b) the expenses 
of cidlcctiwo. 

Tile lii'i'K^st grci'-s aiirmnt of duty ever receiied on glass 
maiiuf.i. luH d in Scvill.ind w^as 169,1 90/., winch w’as recened 
in 1827. ()| tins sum 21,d29/. wa.s derived from duties on 

Hull ghii- 117,215/. from llio.so on (X’ouii and Gerniau 
shci‘l ; and .'10,7 lb/, from tliose on bottle. There is no plate 
ghvs-, ui unii.ictured in Scotland. In 1823 the diilies on 
Hint pioduced 23,328/.; in 1813 tliose on crown and 
Gerniaii slice! jiroduccd 122,869/.: and in the same year tho.-^e 
on hoitk' <dr .s produced 29,520/. These ha\c been the years 
ol greatest jv.oiluctn cness in eaidi branch of the manufuc- 
^ tine. In 182 2 tlu total gross amount of the duties yvasoidy 
4.6, nauady, 17,86 1/. received from Hint glass, 
2,.3i lb/. li'Din crown and German sheet, and 15,308/. from 
bottle. 

The imposi’d upon glass manufactured in Ire- 


land was in 1 797, when a duty of Ij, 3ld. per owt. was im- 
posed upon bottle glass. Flint glass, the only other dcl^rip- 
tion manufactured, was not taxed till 1825, The largest 
total gross amount of duties received on Irish glass is 
26,972/., yvhich was received in 1828, being 23,012/. on 
Hint glass, and 3360/. on bottle glass. In 1834 the total 
gross amount of the duties was 18,974/., beung 14,919/. from. 
Hint glass, and 4054/. from bottle. 

The duties on all descriptions of Scotch and Irish glass 
are now the same as on English, and all the regulations 
aflecting the manufacture aie the same for the three parts 
of the kingdom. 

Ill the Aiipcndix to the Ilc])ort is given a return fur- 
nished by the Board of Excite, specif) iug the names of the 
several gluss-maker.s in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
respectively, the towns or places in w’hitdi each iiianufactory 
is situated, tlie clLstrict or collection in wbicli it is included, 
the amount of duly paid by cacli maker in the year ended 
5th Jamiai), 183.3, and the total number and expense of 
the oHicor.s cinidoyed in the collection of each duly. “ From 
this return," the commissioners observe, “ il will be seen 
that llic total number of entered glass-houses, in iho year 
1832, was in I'higlaiid 106, and the total amount of duty 
received horn them was 680,0.8 1/ l.v. 8^/. ; that in Scotland 
the number of glass-hoiiscs was fen, and the duty rcci'ived 
45, 191/. 1 kv. Cid. ; and that m Ireland the number of gluss- 
house.s was also ten, but tlie dut) received from them only 
22,399/. J9a. OV/. From tins return it also ap])cais that the 
]>rincij)al .seat of the 7uaiiuraclmc is at Nmvcastlc-upon- 
Tyne, and that frr)m the cstulilishmeiits in ih.at town, and 
tJic neighbouung distnct of Dniliam, an amount of duty, 
approaching to a nioictv of the whoh* amount raised in 
England, is received. The district of uuMiul’ai’ture next in 
extn.'X to Ihu.so of Newcastle and lluiliam, is that ol Stour- 
bridge, next, to which arc the works in the distiict o( Live”- 
pool, including those at llavcnhead, then those of Bn^tol, 
then those of Warrington in Cheshire, then t..i;.e of B’r- 
inmgham, then tho.se of Feeds, with w’orks ])a)ing inferior 
amoar.ls of duty m the sev'i'val district s ol JManclu'ster, 
Salop, MielHcld, Stad’urd, Yoi k, and within the limits of 
th«‘ chicl' oHlc(' m London. 

“ Of Iho woik.s m Scotland, the piiiicipal are in the 
Glasgow collection at Diiiiihartun, the othei.s being in the 
districts of Ldinhuigli, J] iiddingtoii, Ayr, and Stirling. 

“ 111 Inland, the j}rincipcil seat ol the nianuf.i(4ure i.s in 
th(‘ neigiibourhou.'l of Dublin : liuae are also woiks at Cork, 
Watcrfoid, Dumialk, and Lisburn. 

“ In the abov e return tlie c\])ense of the oHicors uinployod 
in the colle'dion ot this liead of dut) is e.stimatedat between 
seventeen and cii:lilecii thousand fiounds p6r unniiui, and 
the estimate is slated to have been foinied on ground? 
.similar to tliose w Inch were used ni filming an estimate 
for a i)iirpt)^'j of the same kind with respect to tlie duties on 
soap. We have reason to llnnk, howev er, tlnit the state- 
ment as to glass will he found to be considerahly below the 
real cost of the suivey. We l)eli,’\c it will be admit Led, that 
amongst all the growing-duty trade-, mrlurling so.ip, (licie 
Is not one upon which the .survey is maintained at so heavy 
ail e\ pen.se as ujion gla.s.s. 

“ AVe liavc ;drc.id) had occasion to ohscive upon the 
diHieiill) of obtuiinng an accurate esl unale of the expen.se 
at w’liieli lhe.se excise siirvevs are niainlamed on any one 
clu.ss of tradojri, m con‘*e(juciico of the .same olliccrs being 
cm])lo)ed in the .siqiinintendem e* of sever, il deseiijitions of 
liadc'is; llii.s diversity of innplov nieiit, liovvevcr, prov aiK less 
vvifti re.spect to gla'ss than with respect to other exciseable 
in tides, since the attention of the oHicers stationed at a 
Hint gla.is work is riafuired to be iinreiintting during the 
twenty-four hours. Taking the number of glass houses in 
the United Kingdom at 13D, many of vvhicli require the 
constant attendance of tlireo oHicers, we are satir^fied that 
tlie co.st of the mere survey must he e.dimated at u cuiisi- 
ihu'ably liiglier amount than what is above staled, and at 
all events it must be recollected that to this estimate must 
he addl’d a portion of the expense incurred on account of 
supervisors and other superior or check oHicers, as W'cll us 
the expense attending the superintendence of the exports 
and the allow.ance of the drawbacks, and lliat relating to 
the accounting for and management of this head of duty at 
tlie chief oHice. 

“ We also insert another account, whicli we have obtained 
from the Board of Excise, in which is stated the aggregate 
amount received from the glass duties in the }eur 1834, in 
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the several parts of the United Kingdom, distinguishing 
the groa| i-ecoipt from the net receipt 


of the manufacture in succession ; but wo must reserve 
our account of this portion of it till our next number. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 


GroHs Ileceipt. 

£ 861,777 
\ 36,377 
18,668 


£ 916,822 


Ntft Receipt. 

£ 627.803 

23.466 

15,176 


£ 606,445 


“ The sum here stated as the gross receipt for the year 
1834, it will be seen, varies in some degree from tho sum 
appearing as the aggregate receipt for the same year in the 
general account in&orled iu ii preceding page ; this diflcr- 
eiK'e, however, we apprehend rna^be ex]>lained by the oir- 
rumstance of the two aeeouiits having been made up to 
dillorent periods of the yc'jir. Our principal reason for 
calling atlention to this separate account for one \ear is, 
because it liears upon the face of it one of the strong grounds 
ol objection to be urged against this tax, nattiel}, the large 
amount of dilference between the gross and the net produce ; 
and it must at the same time he obser\ed, that this ditfer- 
ence, amounting to 250,37 7/., includes only those deduc- 
tions from the gross receipt which consist of allowances 
made to the persons from whom the tax is collectc^l, in the 
.shape of repaynients and draw hacks, and ib.at the sum ( 
which is lu'lually applieahle to the \nihlic service as the 
produce ol ibis tvix, is Mill fiirtbor diminishod bv the whole 
expense incurred by the depart incut of Exei.*!' ou account 
of the charge, colloi tion. and manageme nt of this head of 
duty; so that it wnll he I'oiind that when that dcdinlioii has 
been made, the sum whitdi, eonvcll} ‘•peaking, ought to he 
returned as the net jirodure of the tax, will not he inure 
than ah nit two-thinL-, ol it> nominal gio-s auioiint." 

Th ‘ drawbacks allowed upon the e\|)orlatioii of gla'^s^fo 
foreign parts, are piiiicipidly the fdlowing: — Ji^or every 
sipiaie loot of ground or jiolisiied plale glass, 2v. IbA; for every 
ewt. (d’ uih- loiiiid or uiipoli.shed [date glas*, 3/.; for every 
ewt. ofcroAii or (icrinan sheet i^lass, 3/. 13v. Cu/. : for every 
ewt. of panes of ditto, 4/. is.s, ; for every ewt. of broad glass, 
1/. lbs . and for every ewt. of euimiiun bottles, or other 
vessels or utonsils made of liuttle glass, 7^'. 

The regulations eslabh^lled by law in regard to the ma- 
nufacture of the ditferciit, descnjitions of g^as'^, are so multi- 
farioii.s jind complex that it is iiupos>il;]e for us here lo do 
more lli.ui notice a verv lew of them, by way of sample. 
The extract, eomprisnig a detail of them, which the com- 
missioners give from the jiriiUed regulations of tlie Excise, 
extends to nearly six Ibho page"'- 

Among other things, onl) one of the five descriptions 
of glass can m afi) case be made in tbe same glas^-house, 
• With the single exception that plate glass mav be made in 
a glass-house enteied and used for making crown glass. 
Every glass-mnkiw imist annually make entry of his name, 
and of all woi khouses, furri.ices, ])ots, pot-chaniher.s, 
annealing r relies, w'arehoiises, rooms, and other \,]aces in- 
tended to be made use of by lum fur making or keeping 
glass, or inalerials mixed and ])repared for making alass, 
and of ever} lear fur annealing glass, and mark and num- 
ber every workhouse, pot-eliamber, See. so enteied, and 
take out and pay fora li<*ence for caeh glass-house, thediitv 
on which is 2()/. 'J lum comes a host of nniiiit'’ euactiiieiits 
W’ilh regal (1 to the eon.'^tructlon of the ovens, the length of 
notices to lie given before heating tlic annealing arcli, 
charging the pots, drawing the glass from the lear, and 
indeed almost every othei operation of the luaiiufacfure. 
“ A very slight examination ot these cofti plicated regula- 
tions,” the Commissioners remark, “ wall be suflicienl to 
show in how' great a degree they must iiccesFurily interfere 
with the laucess of maiiufaelure, and, in fact, lake the 
general control and management of tho businc.ss out of the 
hands of the pr()])rietor ; and wlien it is recollected that the 
business is one which, for its success, ])cculiarly depends on 
the application of scientifie principles to the various eoinhi- 
nations of the materials whieli -'ire used either as iluxes, or 
to form the basis of the product, and e.specially to the due 
regulation of heat, both as to its intensity and its duration, 
it will at once he admitted at how groat a disadvantage the 
business must be carried on, when every part of the process 
is subjected under all circiimstaiices, however various, to a 
uniform system of regulations prescribed by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 

The Report next proceeds to consider the several branches 


THE NEW IRISH CHURCH BILL. 

The Bill on the subject of the Irish Church, prepared and 
brought into the House of Commons on the 7th of duly 
by Lord Viscount Morpeth, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Viscount Howick, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Hobhou.se, Mr. Poiilctt Thomson, Mr. Attornc}- 
(aleneral, and Mr. Solicitor (general, is entitled “ A Bill for 
the bettor regulation of Ecclesiastical Revenues, and the 
Promotion of Religious and Moral Instruct loii in Ireland,'* 
and eon.sists of 101 claubcs, as ordered by the House to bo 
printed on the same day. 

TJie preamble, after noticing the facts that various acts 
have been pjis.sod for tlie cstahli'^hnn nt of compositions fur 
tithes throughout Ireland without clb'ctually attaining tho 
object of rendering llie incomes .irising tVo’m that source 
certain in amount and easy of collection — tieii a eouiraission 
had been by his Majesty on t^.e 51li (-f August last 

for inquiring w lieUier adeipiete piOM^uni is now made for 
the religious iiist ruction and fur llu‘ ginimal education of 
the pco])le of Iielaud— and tliat il aj)]ioar^ liy the first ' 
ii‘port of the said commi-’sion tha' in Miino p:ii i>h(‘.'> there 
are few members of tbc Kslublisliud (’liiiri’h, and in other 
parishes no such monikers— jn’oee^ds as follow — “And 
whereas it is jn.st and ncces^arv for the establishment of 
peace and goo<l older in In liqjfl, ^nd conducive to lehgioii 
and morality, that after adequate provision luadi' for the 
s]iuitiiLil wants of the nieiabois of the l'^-.labli-bod LhViicb, 
the surplus income of such pavislu'-. shall be appbed to the 
moral and religious education of tlie peujde, without dis- 
tinction of religious persuasion : and also that, the said com- 
positions for tithes shall lie made payaldc by persons having 
a perpetual estate or interest in the lands subjet t thereto, 
a reasonable dediietion being mudo U]K>n the amount 
thereof, in consideration of the greater Ibul tv and s-.- uvity 
of collection arising out of such transfer of llu' habihlv lo 
the pay me;it thereof, from the otcuyvnig lenaiitiv to the 
owners of such estates or 

Clause 1st abolislies the right of all jiersons m and to all 
tithes or compositions of tithes l.cieloibni accriu d, except 
arrears h} or to jiersnns entitled to the lecoipf oi‘l)eiind to 
the iiavment ol tbe same by anv agrecnneiit tn.leixd into 
under the titlie-ronijiosii ion act passed in and except 

tithes or comjJOMrions for the recovi'iy of vvliicli any suit 
shall have been comnicnccd previous lo ll:u 2Gtli of March 
last. 

Tlio second claiiM‘ enacts that in lieu of siudi tithes or 
tithe cianpo.silions all lands subj'''rt to tlieir jnivraent shall 
in future he charged with an annual reiit’chai 'je, eijual to 
seven tenths of siiidi coniiioMliui,'^^, lo be pavablu by the 
party having tho fiut estate of inhei itauci* in the lands. 
Several following elansos i elate to t!io uiannor m which 
this leading provision is to \)e cairied into ellect in various 
case--. Clause 7th enacts that tin- said u nt charges sluill 
ho iimler the manageni' iil of tb(‘ ('uU!nn-"-ioiiers of Land 
Revenues, subject to the control ol' the C’oiiimib.'iur.ers of 
the Treasury. 

Clauses fmm 9 to 20 inelusive rebilo to the revision of 
cxistirg compositioiiH, on apjib.catuin to the. ^ aid Commis- 
sioners, at any time within ii\ weeks after the passing of 
the art, by any person or j)i‘rs('ns in any ])aris]i who would 
hiivo been, in case this aet had not been made, individually 
or collectively liable to the pa}mciit of more than one half 
of the amount of the wdiole conq.ositum established in and 
for such parish. Every such applicanon must be accom- 
panied by a statement in writing of the grounds and reasons 
for making the same, the material allegations h-eing verified 
by the oath of some,oiie or moio credible per.-on or persons^. 
If the Commissioners shall, upon this representation, find 
adequate ground fur the revision, they shall transmit a cer- 
titieatc to that effect to the lord lieutenant. The lord lieu- 
tenant is to appoint so many barristci*s as may be thought 
necessary, of not less than six years standing at the Iri^h 
bar, to act as rev ising barristers of all such compositions, and 
shall refer each case that may occur to any three of 
them. Various regulations are then laid down with regni-d 
lo the manner in which tbe roviijcrs are to proceed, tho 
authority they arc to poseoss, &c. Each is to be paid at 
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tlie rate of five guineas for every day that he shall be em- 
ployed, over and above his travelling expenses, by the 
parties interested in the case, in such proportions as the 
tord lieutenant shall direct Appeals respecting compo- 
sitions now before the Privy Council may be referred to the 
barristers thus appointed. 

Sex eral rnuctrnents then follow, regulating the manner of 
prortM ihng in cases where the liability of lands to the rent- 
cliar^^e shall be disputed, and in other actions commenced 
under the act. By tlie 34th clause it is enacted that the 
reni -charges to bo thus substituted for tithes shall have 
priority over all other charges, leases, mortgages, and incum- 
brances wliatsoever. 

The 3‘)lb clause enacts that for the purpose of calculating 
the amount of the rent-charges to be fixed in lieu of tithe 
compositions, the Connnissioners of Land Revenue shall 
compare tlu; avinage price of corn diiniig the seven years 
now last past with its price us stated in the original certili- 
eato of tlie composition, ami shall increase or diminish the 
amount of the new impost accordingly ; and u similar re- 
adjustment is to he nuule <-vei} year. 

By clause lOtli the Eceh^'iasiical Commissioners are 
dirocted, on, or as soon as eon\eniently may ho after the 
1st of Deeornh r in ihi^ present ) oar, and on or after the 
1st of November in ('Aery succociding year, to cause an 
iiecount to lie taken of the gross amount of the rent-charges 
thou af('riu‘d due out of each parish, and issue warrants to 
the [)ajfies enlill('d to llu‘ several payments on ihe Com- 
lnisslo^('l■^ of l^aiid Revimm*;-., (hiducling, however, sixpent'e 
in the pound for the eost ul‘ collection. Tliese warrants or 
chettvies will he paid to the lipklers on being delivered to the 
eashier or casliitu's of the Bank of IrolMid appointed for 
that purpose. 

The l‘Jd clause enacts that all present meiimhents shall, 
in addition to the sums thus awarded to them, receive a 
full her payment of ,0/. per eeiit. upon the amount of their 
conijiositions from the Ferpeliiity Furidiuse Fund. But 
corporations aggiegato, ineumheuts without cure of souls, 
anil lessee^ of tithes, are excluded from the heuefit of this 
additional pavment. Some clauses that follow relate to 
various suhoidiii ile p<Mnts m tlie nieLliods of proceeding 
arising out of the preceding en ictmeiits. 

The suhject of the clausi's iioin 50 to 50 inelusiv’e, whiidi 
are ]>rinte(l m adifieient t)pe, is the one million sterling 
advanced for Die lelief oi’ ovvneis ol’ tithes by the act of 1 833 
(tlie 3 and 1 Will, IV. c, 100). It is enacted that those 
wlio have n‘cei\ed any part of this advance shall not be 
liable to he called ujum tor its ii'pav iiient ; and that so nineh 
of the money ns Ins not yet been paid away shall pass into 
the bands of llio Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who shall 
applv it to the relief id' tithe owm'i’s who may not have 
reeciM'd ])aimL'iil of their compositions for JH34, and shall 
make application for such relief by memorial to the lord- 
lieiilenant. 

I’lio next portion of the act respects the changes 
which it is proposed to make in the present establishment 
of the lush Ckiurch. 

The lirsl ( ase provided for is that of parishes eoiiLaimng, 
according to the Kepoit ol the ( 'oninii^sioners of Inquirv, 
not inon' than lifiy mnnbers of the Estahlislicd Church. 
Ill regard to every sindi j'aii.sh it is enacted that the Eecle- 
siastii'al Commissiiuners sliall direct that no ajipomtmeiil to 
the living shall ho madi' until ihi'loid-lieutenant shall think 
ill sb to diicid. In the mean time the chuicli shall be 
doomed to ho sequestered, and for the ]ioriod it shall remain 
vacant all the profits and enioluinoiiTs thereof shall be vested 
in and ivc-jved by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as 
se(|HL'stratois. If there shall he no members of the Esta- 
blished Cluiivh in the parish, the oiaMsioniil ecclesiastical 
duties are lobe })erformerl by the incumbent of some ad- 
joining ])arish, who shall he nominated by the ordinary, and 
shall be l)ound to perform such duties. If there lie any 
members of the Established Church at all in the parish, 
the Ecclesiastural (Commissioners may direct either that the 
duties shall he performed by the incumbent of some ad- 
oiniug parish, or that a separate curate shall be nominated 
and licensed by the ordinary for that purpose. 

A separate curate must be nppoiritod in all such paiishes, 
in which there is at present a place of worship duly conse- 
crated, und a resident officiating minister. In oaees whore 
there are no members of the Established Chuioh in the 
parish, the neighbouring incumbent, to whom the duties 
shall be committed, aliall receive from the EoolesiaBtical 


Commissioners an annual stipend of five pounds; and 
where there shall be some sugh meml^rg, his stifignd sb^ 
vary from ten to fifty pounds, according as the Commuh 
sinners, having regard to the extent of the duties he may 
have to perform, shall, with the consent and approbation of 
the lord-lieutenant, appoint. 'When a separate curate is 
appointed, he shall have a stipend not exceeding one hun- 
dred pounds^ nor exceeding the net annual value of the 
present profits and emoluments of the living. Where there 
is a glebe bouse, however, he shall be allowed to occupy it, 
on undertaking to keep it in repair ; and where there .is a 
glebe, the Commissioners, if they think projier, may allot to 
him, in addition to his salary, a portion of it not exceeding 
the annual value of twenty-five pounds. 

Where there are any uiemhei’S of the Established Church 
in a parish, the living of which shall have been thus seques- 
tered, in case there be in such parish no place of worship 
duly consecrated, it is enacted that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners shall apply a sum not exceeding ii hundred 
pounds, or pay a rent not exceeding fifteen pounds, towards 
building or jiroviiling some place suitable for the celebration 
of divine worship therein. The bishop of the diocese in 
which the parish is situate shall always be associated with 
the Commissioners in determining ujum the best mode of 
carrying the above objects into effect, and may vote upon 
all questions vcliiting thereto as if ho were a Commissioner* 
In cases wlnivc no (uirato is appointed, or where the curate 
does not desiic to occupy the glehe-liouse, the ('oinriiissiuners 
may demise or let it and the gh he lands for the period of 
the .sequestration. charg(‘s affecting sni>prpssed bene- 

fices niusl he paid off by the Commissioners from the profits 
and (’mulumenls of the living : and they may recover from 
any incumbent, or his executors or administrators, all such 
sums as his successor in the living would have had a elaiiu 
for. 

By elau^vc (iDlh it is enacted, that if at any lime the 
sequestration shall be removed, the Commissioner may re- 
cov'er from the person appointed to the living the whole, or 
such proportion as the Lord Lieutenant in council shall 
think fit to direct, of any sums paid or allowed by tliem in 
accounting with the host incumbent or his executors for 
dilapidations. 

Tlie next set of claiisos relate to the separation of unions 
of parishes in eaeh of which the members of Ihe Established 
Church do not exceed fifty. It is provided that the Com- 
missioners may, if they tliiiik proper, disunite siuth parishes 
on the next avoidance of the union, when each shall be- 
come suhject to he dealt vvitli in all ie.s])eels as a single 
parish. And if it shall not appear e\|)eJient to the Com- 
missioners to disnnile the parishes, the Lord Lieuteiianl 
mav order the iih'.oiuc of the next incumbent to he reduced, 
in proportion to what shall a). pear to be the extent of duty 
to be performed. This enactnieiil refers, as has liecn stated, 
only to united parish('s in each of which there sliall he no 
more than fifl> members of the Established Cluirch ; but 
by clause 72 it is direchnl that in all cases in which any 
parish, or part of a parish, comprised in any union, is not 
contiguous to some other parish or jiart of a ]iari'-li comprised 
in such nuion, such detached parish sliall, upon the next 
vacaney in the living, be disunited (iom tin; rest. Some 
regulations follow in regard to cases arising out of these 
provisions. In futuie no union of parishes is to he made by 
any aiehhishop or bishop without one month’s pnviuus no- 
tice being given to the Conimissioiiers. 

The 7ntli clause enacts that, where no appointment may 
have been made to a parish, in consequence of llie provision 
in the act of 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 37, authorising the com- 
missioners to suspend such appointment in eonsequcnce of 
divine worship not having been celebrated in the parish for 
a period of three years, if the parish is one containing not 
more than fifty members of the Established (.3iurch, the 
emoluments of the benefice shall not be applied to the pur- 
poso.s in the said act mentioned, but shall vest in the eccle- 
siastical Commissioners as sequestrators under this act. 

By the 77lh clause it is enacted that, in all cases in which 
the income enjoyed by the incumbent of any parish or union 
shall exceed 300^., the commissioners on the next vacancy 
shall make inquiry into the case, and on their report the 
Lord Lieutenant may, if he shall think proper, reduce the 
income to any extend so that it shall still not be below 300^ 

In all the parishes coming under the operation of this 
act, it is declared by clause 28th, that it shall not be lawful 
to^fill up any vacancy until the expiration of two calendar 
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monthtf^fter notice in writins of such vacancy shall have 
been p^iven to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners by the coi-po- 
ration or person having the patronage thereof. Private 
owners of advowsons* whose rights of presentation shall be 
taken away by the operation of the act, arc to be compen- 
sated. If the sequestration shall at any time be removed, 
the advowson thus purchased shall vest in the'brown. 

The next clause, the 82nd, is that e^ecially called the 
appropriation clause. It enacts that the Ecclesiastical Com^ 
missioners shall keep a separate account of all such sums 
or payments as shall accrue to them under the operation of 
the act, to be called the Reserve Fund ; and that the mo- 
nies so arising shall be applicable^ in the first place, to the 
expenses attendant upon the revision of the memorials of 
persons applying for relief in respect of tithes due and un- 
paid for the last year ; in the next place to the payment of 
such sums as shall, under the provisions of this act, be- 
come pa) able to such applicants; ‘and, in the third place, 
to the payments of the stipends assigned under the herein- 
before contained provisions, to the curates or ministers en- 
tru.sted with the cure of souls, or the performance of cccle- 
sia.stical duties ; and to the provision of places of worship in 
parishes, the churches whereof may bo sequestered under 
the provisions of this ac^ ; and to the payment of the charges 
and other sums payable under the hercin-hofore contained 
provisions in respect of such parishes ; and to the ])a)ment 
of the annual lax, and any other sums wdiich would have 
been puyahlo by the incumbents thereof, if the same had 
not boon hoquostored ; and to the payment of any crown 
rents, post corn-rents, pensions and salaries to diocesan 
schoolmasters, or glebe rents, or proportion thereof, to be 
fixed and detorinined as lierein-before provided ; and lo the 
payment of the expenses to ho incurred in carrying this act 
into excrnlitin ; and the residue of such monies from time 
to time accruing in each year to the credit of the said com- 
missioners 111 the said Reserve Fund Account, shall be paid 
to such persons as the said Lord Lieutenant shall, by war- 
rant i under his liand, authorize to receive the same, to be 
ap])lied to the moral and religious instruction of all classes 
of tlie people, without distinction of religious persuasion.' 

Ill the meantime it is provided by the next clause that the 
Commissioners may borrow money on the credit of the Re- 
serve Fund, for the purpose of indemnifying the ow^ners of 
advowsons. 

The 84th clause makes provision for the removal of the 
sequestration in parishes when their spiritual wauls shall 
increase. It is enacted that when the arrangement. s made 
under the sequestration shall appear, in the judgment of the 
Commissioners, to be inadeiiualo to such iiieroased spiritual 
wants, they shall reiiort the circumstances to the lord lieu- 
leiianf, and make such piopositions as to them shall seem 
expeilieiu for applying* a larger portion of the income of 
sucli parish or benefice for the better satisfaction of llie 
spiritual wants tliereof, or for tlie appointment of a rleik 
thereto ; and if the lord lieutenant approve of the report, it 
shall he laid before both Houses of Parliament, and at any 
time after the expiration of six months thereafter, it shall 
be lawful for the lord lieutenant, unless Parliament shall 
otherwise direct, to order the same to be carried into effect. 

By tlie 8.^)th clause ii i.s directed that the Commissioners 
shall annually report all their proceedings under the act to 
the lord lieutenant, w ith an account of all theirreceipls and 
disliursements. 

The Sfitli clause enacts that the property of minor canons 
and vicars choral shall he vested in the Ecctesiustical Com- 
missioners, subject to existing interests, and for the main- 
tenance of such members of such corporations as have any 
duties to perform. 

The 87th clause is explanatory of an unimportant point 
ill the act 4 and 5 Will. IV. ch. 90, the Church Tempora- 
lities (Ireland) Act of the last session of Parliament. By 
some Ruhsequent clauses it is enacted that tithes, 8(c. dis- 
appropriated from bishoprics and other dignifies under 
that act may be carrieil to tho general fund under the ad- 
ministration of the Ecclesiastical Commissioner’s, if the 
lord lieutenant shall so think fit ; and that the tenants of 
Bishops, &o. may, instead of paying tho purchase money 
for the fee simple of their lands, as provided for in the said 
act, give a mortgage upon the lands papble within ten 
years, with interest in the mean time at the rate of 3^ per 
cent. 

By clauses 90 and 91 the Commissioners of land revenues 
and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are empowered to ex- 


amine on oath, or Jreodive donositioiis, in any proceedings 
under this Act ; and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
pennitted to employ additions! clerks.^ 

Tlie 92nd clause authorises the Commissioners of his 
Majesty's Treasury, in case it shall be found necessary, to 
advance to the Conupissioners of the land revenues a sum 
of money on the credit of the rent-charges and other funds 
granted to the Commissioners by the Act, not exceeding 
the annual amount of the said fiinds; all sums thus ad- 
vanced to be repaid with interest. 

The 93rd and 94tli clauses enact that the ^veral tithe- 
coffiposition Acts shall be taken to extend to tithes forming 
part of the hereditary revenues and possessions of tho Crown 
in Ireland, and that all the provisions of the present Act 
shall also apply lo compositions for tithes belonging to his 
Majesty. 

I’te remaining clauses of the Act relate to the manner iu 
which the several notices required to be gi\en are to be 
ser\’ed, to the exemption of all instruments required under 
the Act from stamp duty and ollii’e fees, to the punishment 
of forgery and perjury, to the liiiiilation of actions, and to 
the interpretation of words used lu the Ac.t. 

The present state of the Irish Churcli will be best exhi- 
bited by the following Tables, which we copy from a useful 
abstract of the First Report of the Com missioners of Eccle- 
siastical Inquiry, published by Mr. Hamilton, one of the 
Commissioners. 
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Kilcooley^ in the Commibsioneis’ Report. 
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terians, 

Other 

Prulcst- 

Ullt Pis- 
Ncnters. 

1 Total 

1 In 

1 Pariah. 

1 

Diocese of Tiiam 

9,619 

467,970 

3f.7 

65 

478,021 

„ Elphiii . 

16,417 

310,822 

250 

135 

327,624 

„ ('loufoit. 

4,761 

119,032 

2 

3 

123,848 

„ Killmuc- 






duiifrh . . 


45,476 

. . 

, , 

46,132 

Kdlalla . 

7,729 

136,383 

.38 

139 

144,289 

„ Achoiiry 

5,417 

1 08,83.5 

14.1 

27 

114,422 

Total in Province , 

44,. 599 

1,188,568 

800 

1 

1,231,336 


% 

IRELAND. 

PoPUL.ATION IN 1834. 

Members 

Estab. 

Church. 

Roma n 
Cuiholics. 

Prosbv- 1 
tcriens. 

1 Other I 
|piote.l-l 

Purreb, 

senterH j ^ 

Province of Armaj^hj 
„ Dublin 

„ Cashel * 

„ T«am 

Total Pop. of Ireland 

i 

517,722 

177,9.30 

111,81.3 

41,599 

1,955,123 

1.063,681 

2,220.340 

1,188,568 

638,073 

966 

800 

I5,829';j,12f.,741 
;{,l(i2 l,li47,290 
2,454;2.335,573 
3fii) ,1,234,330 

|852,064 

6,427,712 

042,356j 

2 IjSOsj;, 943,940 


^ The benefice of Killcooly in this province, which contains 
6] 2 members of the Established Chuieh, arftl 3296 Roman Ca- 
tholics, should be added to the above eniimeratioii. 
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17 
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Armagh .... 

■I 

■a 

19 

|M 

53 

105 

121 

87 

65 

8 

Dublin «... 


19 

29 


59 

71 

46 

24 

15 

4 

Cashel . . . 

31 

68 

71 



91 

26« 

19 

7 

• • 

Tuum 

1 

3 
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1 82 

19 

16 

9 

4 

•• 

Total for all Ireland 


99 
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16a 
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1*286 

209 
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* One benefice omitted in the First Report, but introduced in 
the Appendix, should be added to this. 



















SOME NOTES ON THE TRADE OF THE LEVANT. 
"" TURKEY, GREECE, AND SYRIA. 

The British and Frank merchants generally settled in 
Turkey have been for some time engaged in dithcttlties 
with the government, and alarmed by a reported change 
that the smtan contemplates in the tariff or scale of duties 
on foreign goods, which, as it now exists,^# more libera] 
than the tariff of almost an^ other country in $he world. 

The actual difficulties arise out of the follow!^ circum- 
stances By the existing commercial regulations— which 
have been very little altered in theory, though sometimes 
evaded in practice, during the last two hundred and more 
years — foreign goods, of wha^ver description^ do not 
pay on an average more than an od vatorem duty of 
three per cent., and the Frank merchants importing them 
can expedite them inland from Constantinople, Salonica, 
Smyrna, or any other port, and sell them in any part of tho 
country, without pa)ing any additional duty or fee what- 
soever. If however these goods are sold at the great ports 
or marts to Jewish, Arminiau, Greek, or any other rayah or 
tributary subject of the Ottoman Porte, then such rayah, 
before he can carry them up tho country, must pay an ad- 
ditional duty, which is nominally three per vent., but in 
fact generally six or nine per cent. Indeed, when the 
journey is long, or lies through the governments of powerful 
pashas, whose rapacity, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, has been as yet hut little corrected by the icforms of 
tho sultan, these second duties arc frequently as high as 
twehe or fifteen per cent. Mr. Urquluirt, uhu has written 
a cle\(n- book on Turkey and its resources, its municipal 
organization and free trade, and who is the best of tlie eulo- 
gists of the Turkish s}htem and tlio extreme moderation of 
i\s import duties, has entiredy overlooked this important fa«t, 
which certainly does not go to pro\e that the impo.sls*on 
foreign trade arc so exceedi nfrf (j moderate, for vi»hethcr llio 
second duty bo paid by the ,Iow or the Armenian, or by the 
European merchant, the cllect is prccificly the same, the 
wciglit of the duty falling equally on tlic goods, and checking, 
by an iiicieasu of price, their sale and consumption in the 
interior. 

Now it liappens, that except occasional transfers from 
Smyrna to Constantinople, Salonicii. and one or two other 
ports, and vice versa, from those ports to Smyrna, tho 
European im])orters uni\ersall\ sell their goods on the spots 
whole the) recei\e them, and do not expedite them on their 
own account to the interior, which tliey ought to do to claim 
the exemption from the second, or what we may call the 
inland duty. It is not necessary to detail the motives of 
convenience or sacurily which prevent them. It is enough 
to say that they do not charge themselves with the interior 
trade, which, with the exeeptiun of some Turkish nierclmnts, 
(v\lio though exeini)4od by the writlon law, are also made 
to pay something,) is entirely earned on by rayah suhjcels, 
by Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, wdio are all expressly 
liable to the second duty. 

To ol)\iato this last charge the parties interested have 
very frequently come to an understanding, and the Frank 
merchant, by deedanng tho goods sold by vihniui fide sale 
not to be sold at all, but still his property, and carrying into 
the inttjrior of the country on his account, has obtained from 
the Turkish ciistoiiihoU'«e a tesk^oe or permit, wdth which 
the goods pass without paying the second duty. 

The chief blame of the folly and short-.sigUtcdness which 
render such expedients available, rests wulh the governii^nt, 
and we believe commercial morality seldom stickles at such 
stratagems and subterfuges wdien they can be adopted w’ith 
success and impunity. Indeed, wo know for a certainty, 
that for a very long series of years, the most respectable 
European houses in the Levant have covered their rayah 
buyers and adopted this process without scruple. 

Increasing poverty, however, has now made even Uie 
Turks bharp-Highted ; and a pnjii'g* clever, 'active domnier 
en Smyrna— a certain Tahir Bey, who is now high 

in the sultan's favour, and at tlie he^ of jthe customs at 
Constantinople— detected the ancient imposition, and began 
to refuse the usual teakeris for tho intmor, lave and except 
on certain conditions difficult to be complied with in most 
cases. 

The more intelligent of the British merchants on the spot, 
knowing Well, as we have said, that it matters not who jmys 
the second duty, so long as it is paid, would readily propose 
to have the two legal duties put into one, or their tariff 


raised from three to six ,p0r cent, if they could rely on the 
Turks, or be sure that atWri^iying the interior duty from 
them, thev would not coMtnn^ to exact fresh duties on tho 
same gooils when earned up country by Jewish, Arme- 
nian, or Greek traders. Atid confess, that from their 
long residence and practical expemnee in tlie country, the 
doubts and opinions of these fhidividuals are more entitled 
to consideration than the letter commercial law, which, 
like idl their laws, the Turks continually set at defiance, or 
than the paid declamations of the French writer of Sultaii 
Mahihoud's newspaper, {Le Moniteur Ottoman^) to whose 
assertions Mr. Urquhart, uninquiringly, gives the weight 
of incontrovertible evidence. 

’'Since Tahir Bey's arrival at Constantinople he is said to 
have been constantly engaged iii drawing up an entirely 
new tariff, the appearance of which, with a general and 
greatly increased scale of duties, the merchants arc now 
daily expecting. As Sultan Mahmoud has few manufac* 
tm*e8 to protect, the duties will be raised merely for revenue, 
but if his exigences and wants arc to hv. the only limits to 
the increase, it will he dilficult to conjecture, uhen he onca 
begins, wliese Jie will stop. 

Our readers, who no doubt have heard a gieat deal about 
the sultan's reforms and ahohlions of oppre.-is’Ye monopo- 
lies, will be surprised to be told that for some lime p.i^st hOr 
has made the trade in opium— one of the most important 
exports of Ins empire -a close monopoly in the hands of 
the Seraskier Pasha anrl one or two other grandees of his 
court, who, for the better protection of Iheir o\mi interest, 
hu\e procured a law prohilntirig the sliipping of opium at 
any other port than that of Ctffislantinople. Formerly very 
large quantities of* opium were shipped at Sinxma, particu- 
larly in American ships, which carried it to the market of 
China. 

In the same manner, but for a longer lime, the raw s^ilk*; 
of Brusa and ot her parts of Asm Minor have been stiiirk 
by au interdiction of free exportation, and can now 
find their way to the markets of Europe only by being de- 
posited at, or passing through Constantinople, where they 
arc charged with export duties that are farmed out to a few 
individuals. The folly of all this is so much the grenter, 
as the production and the demand for this silk is naUirallv 
on the increase, and the trade in it, if left unshackled, iiirl 
to itself, would materially add to the resources of tho counliy. 
By the entire loss of her export trade in tlie valuable roni- 
moditios of opium and silk, and through of h<T circuiuht. ’lice's 
affecting her imports, which w'e shrdl jirehcntl) mention, the 
ver)' ancient commercial city of Snnina is declining into 
poN erty and comparative insignificance. The costly ( lu ans 
from the interior being driven out of their old route, aiul 
turned to Constantinople, Snnrnahas little else to ship 
than tigs and rai'^ins, yellow -berries and valonia. 

On the other hand, the enterprising Greeks of the islanda 
who have established not merely agencies, but h-iuse^ in 
England, Franco, and Italy, ha\c possessed themsehes of 
neuily all the trade which Smyrna formerly carried cn with 
Salonica and all the upper ])art of the Levant; while lower 
down in the Mediterranean, since the conquest oT Syria by 
Mohemet Ali, Beyiout has become a much frequented port, 
and not only supplies Syria, but a great part ol' the I'liikidi 
dominions (as Caramania) that lie between ReyioL:f oud 
Smyrna. Our vessels and cargoes go direct to Be) i > \t, find, 
according to a recent list we have seen, moie Biiti li ships 
had cleared out for the small Greek island of S'\ia than 
for that ancient emporium, Smyrna# A comiiany of 
Greek islandei*s possess two fine steam -boats, and tho 
merchants of the same nation gise tho best part of their 
employment to two English steamers which nni from 
Smyrna. 

The Greeks have, indeed, taken tlu’ir bread out of 1hc» 
mouths of our commission merchants, or agents, settled at 
Smyrna, and other Scales of the Levant ; but the Greeks^ 
at the same lime,* have greatly increased the sale of 
British goods, and found out, or created, new markets for 
them. The injury is limited, or scarcely an injury at all-- 
the benefit is very considerable, and increas^ngv Our agents 
must take to otlier trades— but whether they jdqi' or not, we 
cannot let our regret for merely persona!;'' hwW. and tem- 
porary losses, blind us to the conviction that by those very 
losses the trade of this nation, en maeee, will gain. Bnt 
even before the Greeks were free, their talents 'and enter- 
prise checked the prosperity of the Frank commission 
merchants, and wo can eoimri]! by our own obsejl^etiotft 
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and exmrronce the followinj; remarks made, by Colonel 
LeaKt; eboHiy *fter the breaking out of the Greek reVolu- 
tion:*- 

Notwit}i»t«indinjf the «tipcriority which the Frank 
merchant enjoyed over the Greek, in paying a single ad 
v^dorem duty of 3 per cent, on imports and exports, while 
the Rayah, besides l>eing subject to illegal extortipns, paid 
6 per cent., in addition to repeated charges on moving his 
merchandise, the advantage which a native merchant 
always possesses in economy ahd local information, had 
gradually enabled the Greeks to drive the Frank mer- 
chants from the fairs of Greece, to obtain a great part of 
the internal maritime commerce of Turkey, and at length 
to share very largely in the exchange of the corn, oil, 
cotton, silk, and other produce of Greece, for the manu- 
factured goods, and colonial produce, of the European 
nations. Even in the latter part of the last century, the 
foreign commerce of the Greeks had so much increaffed, 
that their competition was the principal cause of the 
decline of the European factories, which had long flourished 
in the principal Turkish marts ; that competition having 
been greatly favoured, against the interests of the Frank 
resident merchants, by their own diplomatic agents, who 
largely exercised the privilege of granting protections to 
the Christian or Rayah subjects of Turkey, in virtue of 
which they enjoyed tlic same commercial privileges as the 
merchants of tlie protecting state. ***♦»> The 
French Revolution had a further effect in promoting the | 
commerce of the Gre(‘ks, and with it the extension of 


education and knowledge thronghaut the nation, by placing 
in their hands the greater pact of the carrying trade of the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean, which had formerly 
been enjoyed by the South of France and the Adriatic. 
For several years before the insurrection broke out, there 
were between four and five hundred Greek ships employed 
in the commerce of the Black Sea ; at the same time that 
colleges, with professorships, in various branches of instme- 
tion, were established at Kydonies, Smyrna, Scio, Joannina, 
&c., &c.” 


Now, that their independence ns a nation is acknow- 
ledged, the commercial position of the Greeks is wonder- 
Ailly improved. They retain a good portion of the trade 
of the Black Sea— a portion which may be made greater 
than the whole trade was during the last war — they have 
nearly all the cabotage ^ or coasting trade, of the upper 
part of the Mediterranean— they frequent Sicily, and Italy, 
on both her seas— they have a considerable commerce with 
Marseilles — and, emerging from the Mediterranean and 
crossing the Atlantic, their flag is now frequently seen in 
America, in England, and in the northern and western 
ports of France. We have spoken of the agencies, or 
branch-houses, they have established. In Great Britain, 
alone, these new establishments are to be found in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow—wherever they have 
settled the Greeks have been admired for their commercial 
abilities, their activity and enterprise, and the facility with 
which they acquire the language, and adapt themselves to 
the customs of the country. These men have contributed, 
in no trifling degree, to the improvement of the trade m 
Brusa silk, an article of which we now import from l.'iOO 
to 1800 bales annually, whereas, formerly — even when 
Smyrna was allowed to export it, and the trade in it was 
altogether less shackled by the Turks than it now is,— our 
whole importation seldom exceeded seven or eight hundred 
bales. ^ 

In losing her ill-treated Greek subjects, Turkey, com- 
mercially speaking, lost her right-hand. The Mussulmans, 
the Jews, and Armenians, have scarcely a notion of an 
extensive maritime trade, though the Armenians are ex- 
cellent for land journeys and in-land trade, and also are 
now beginning to look to the formation of establishments 
in England. For many years before the Revolution, the 
Turks had been becoming more and more dependent upon 
the Greeks in the transaction of business of almost every 
kind. 


WetljjCjk U cannot be denied that hitherto, in spite of 
sundry irregularities and hindrances, the course of events 
has, on the whole, gone to verify the predictions of those 
Who were most friendly to the Greeks, and who had the 
sahsfacri^, at l<^t, of seeing them erected into a separate 
and ind€p^dent nation. \Ve will not be too iangttme ; — 
that reigns in a great part cf the 
insuUr and continental, the msubonli- 


nation, rapacity, and perfidy of some of the capitani or 
chieftains of the interior— we feel alko, that a few fttlae 
steps of a government, which is scare^ in kny-Anse a^ 
national government, mightderan^everytning; but still we 
may hope that their rapidlyextenmng trade and interoourse 
with the best nations of tne will introduce oiviliza* 
tion and prosperity, and that happy state of being where 
every man has something, or at least a fkir and fVee market, 
for his labour, and thus becomes averse to violence and 
changes, and att ached to social order. It was her maritime 
commerce, more than any other cause, that made ancient 
Greece what she was*; and the Greeks have still the same 
enviable position with reference to Europe, Asia Minor, 
and the north of Africa, — ^they have still the same extent 
of sea-coast, and with thfi exception of a few, the same 
numerous islands and excellent harbours. The steam- 
engine must be one of the great instruments of their 
civilization. When steam-boats are pretty numerous (as 
they now promise to become,) piracy, which is very rarely 
heard of, roust cease altogether, and the same vessels, so 
admirably adapted for a narrow sea with strong currents, 
long summer calms, or winds that blow one way for three 
or four months of thejyear, will rescue commerce from its 
long and expensive delays. It is a very common occur- 
rence for a sailing vessel starting from the Greek island of 
Syra, during the Etesian winds, for Constantinople, to be 
two months on her voyage — nay, more, we have known a 
complete fleet of vessels, of nearly every flag, to be de- 
tained immovably for three months otf the coast of Troy, 
utterly unable to m^ke way against the flxed wind and 
I the strong current of the Dardanelles. At the same 
•season a good steamer would easily perform the voyage in 
three clays. 

will now call our readers* attention to Damascus and 
1he.Syrian trade, concerning which we have derived some 
information from an unpretending, but exceedingly in- 
teresting, book of travels, written by Dr. Edward Hogg.* 
We have also looked into the recent volumes of Messrs. 
Michaud, Poujoulat, and De Lamartine. In the Com- 
panion for June, 1834, we mentioned, on the very best 
authority, that in consequence of the concpiest of the 
country by Mehemct All, the wild fanaticism of the 
people of Damascus, who had been in the habit of furiously 
opposing the settlement of any Europeans among them, 
had been so far subdued, that a British Consul-General 
(Mr. Farren) had been sent out and received in a kind and 
honourable manner— that four British houses of trade had 
been established at Damascus, and three at Aleppo— and 
that British vessels, of from 120 to 250 tons each, had begun 
to go to Beyrout, (tlie most convenient Syrian port,) where 
none had been accustomed to go before. Since that time 
this new trade has been gradually improving ; the anti- 
pathy towards Europeans, which was^ once held as invin- 
cible in the breasts of the Damascenes, has been gieatly 
diminished, if not wholly removed, and Englishmen have 
trafficked with them and other Syrians on their own terri- 
tory. Dr. Ilogg was in Egypt at the time of Ibraham*s 
campaign against the arras of the Sultan in Syria. In a 
conversation with the Viceroy Mehemet Ali, about his 
projected journey to Damascus, the Doctor was told that 
the inhabitants of that city had always been ** barbarous, 
fanatic, and untractable,'* — “ but,’* continued Mehemet, 
“ before the end of a year, if it remain in my possession, 
the English Consul, who has formerly been refused admis- 
sion, shall be established in peace and security, and hats 
no loinger be considered a rarity.'* 

The word of Mehemet was well kept. Mr. Farren, 
whose approach alone to the town had been one of the 
causes of a sanguinary insurrection, was, as we have 
seen, “ established in peace and hats became not only 
common at Damascus, but were as much respected as 
green turi^ans, When Monsieur Poujoulat entered the 
city, in the time of the Turks, the people cried out— 
“ 'There goes a Frank consul, let us burn him but when 
Dr. Hogg and his Mend and Christian attendants arrived, 
after the conquest of Syria by Ibrahim, they were received 
in the most quiet and orderly manner possible. It would, 
however, be excessively unfair to cfjnclude, from this differ- 
ence, that Sultan Mahmoud is a b^ot*— he is no more a 
bigot than Mehemet Ali ; and at (jonstantinople, and the 

• Visit to Alexandria, Pamascus, and Jerusalem, during the 
•uccetsful Camnaigti of Ibraham Pacha.— l^mdon, Saundtori and 
Otley. 
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]^aaes^wliere be can ^n&roe hit iuthorify^ Frfnka and 
Ghmtiani are no oipre liable to insult than tb^ ave in 
fbe dominions of the Paeba of Egypt : but in Syiia his 
power bad dwindled away to a shadow, and, Mab^oud 
could not check ox; control fanaticism of tbepei^le,— 
he was impotent for good as lor evil ; wbereas^obtt^ olbei 
side^ Mehexnei^s power was fresh and .most lotra^ablef 
and he could come even popular fanati^riiaa his chose. 
In spite of the Sultan’s good intentions, we sluMd have 
remained excladed from Damascus, as we hut 

the iron rod pf the Pasha has opened its fa&s to he, and 
time, and trade, and Ariendly intercourse may do the xest. 

The Turks of Damascus admitted Dr. Hogg and his 
companion to see their manufacteiie^ even l^r they had 
stated they had no intention of being pnmhluiers. The 
native Christians of different coramunitiea wire already 
enabled to keep their religious festivals in a public manner, 
to make processions, and to celebrate military victories 
and triumphs. Had they, a few months before, attempted 
only a tithe of what Dr. Hogg saw, th^ would have been 
cut to pieces by the furious Mahometans. The DoeWs 
attention was aroused by the shouts and acclamations of 
an exulting crowd. 

“ It consisted," he says, “ of a large concourse of young 
men, who were parading, in triumphal procession, their 
own quarter of the town. Each was supplied with a stick, 
whicli he shouldered like a musket. An artificial camel, 
decorated with flowers and bells, preceded them ; numerous 
small drums regulated their movements; and banners, 
composed of wTeaths of foliage, a dfoss conspicuously 
decorated, and other emblems of liberation, waved in the 
air. Their countenances were highly animated, their 
shouts long and loud; nor was that of “buoni Franki" 
forgotten. Verses in praise of Ibrahim Pasha were en- 
thusiastically sung. * ’*' * We could not hfive had a 

more convincing proof of the impression produced by 
Ibrahim's liberal policy." 

Dr. Hogg does not tell us what proportion these Eastern 
Christians bear to the Mahometan population ; but, no 
doubt, as in all tlie great cities in Syria and Turkey, the 
proportion at Damascus, is very considerable. It is always 
exceedingly difficult to obtain statistical information in 
the East, and we are, therefore, not surprised to '•see the 
Doctor and the other travellers differing coasiderably as 
to the amount of the whole population of Damascus. It 
seems probable, however, that the city may contain from 
one hundred and fifty to one hundred and eighty thousand 
souls, and that the fertile and beautiful country which 
surrounds it to the distance of four or five miles on all 
sides, may make*Up a population of about half a million. 

•Thus, in itself, Damascus is amarket of some significance ; 
but this is far from being all : — owing to circumstances 
of geography and dbvotion* she is a mart frequented 
annually by people from all parts of Syria, Arabia, and 
Asia Minor ; .she was an ancient depot, and is still admi- 
rably provided with khans, warehouses, stabling for cara- 
vans, and all the other accommodations essential to land 
commerce in the East. Dr. Hogg says, 

“ From its centrical position, little more than forty miles 
from the sea, this town is admirably adapted to become 
the entrepot of an extensive commerce between England 
and Asiatic Mahometan States. The annual resort of pil- 
grims offers a ready channel for conducting such a traffic ; 
and were British capital and enterprize directed to this 
object, an important outlet might be established for mCny 
of our manufactures. As the sacred season approaches, 
the pilgrims collect in great numbers. All then is activity 
and movement. They arrive loaded with commodities, — 
remain several weeks, — make large purchases and ex- 
changes,— and some idea may be forroad of the conse- 
quence of this assemblage as a medium of commerce, fVom 
the circumstance of their camels alone amounting to thirty 
or^forty thousand, 

** The vicinity of Damascus yields silk pf good quality 
and in great abundance. Cotton might be gi|»wn xo any 

Damascus is the rendexvous of the great^ jppt of the Mup« 
sulman ^Ugnins, — it is accounted a holy ** , inferior in sane- 

ti^ or% to Mcc(*a and Medina. Honce the {aoalici'Stn of 
inhabltott. In former time!* the Pasha of Damascus waS tupi^ 
rior lo all Pashas, sod he was entrusted with, the' Sandjak-Sene- 
ri( or banner of Mahomet, under which ijM pilgrims marched 
every year from Damascus to Mecca. See D^Onsson, Tableau 
Gen. de i*£mpire Othoman. 


extent and the coffee-t^ iitjSaid to floumb luxuriantly^ 
although its produce, bithharto, has never been turned to 
advantage. English eart:bipivi||t^ but of the commonest 
description, is already and suitable articles m 
china and cut-glass, colouied. priapes, certain kinds of col- 
leiy, and the finer qualities p^ epun cotton, to supply 
native looms, might no doubt tie successfully introduced. 
Other articles of British manufajCture would also find a 
ready market, if the patterns, and taste of the different 
d^es of natives, which never vary, were first ascer- 
tained.’’ 

If the Doctor had had more experience of the country 
people, and had looked at things with the eye of a mer- 
chant, he might have found several other articles demanded 
by the Damascus market. His remark, however, about 
the unvarying taste of the natives for certain patterns will 
be found worthy of the attention of such of our manufac- 
turers of cotton, silk, or mixed goods as may be induced to 
try this new trade. For want of proper attention to this 
subject we have ourselves .seen hundreds of buJes of our 
fancy goods utterly sacrificed in Turkey in the course of 
a season or fwt>. In the interior of Asia Minor as in Syria 
there is always a large demand for cheap cotton shawls 
for turbans, but the patterns of these shav.ls ought to be 
copied after those that have been in use in the coiintiy 
for ages, and ought to be varied according to tlic different 
districts for which they are intended ; for in this last 
respect there is some variety, the Turk of this dij^trict 
not wearing the same iiatterncd turban as the Turk in 
that district, and so on. With ^le-exccption of their designs, 
the small, cheap «hawl-pidecs manufactured at Glasgow 
seemed to us well adapted to the markets of Asia Minor. 

Mr. Wyse, the present Member for Waterford, who tra- 
velled in the East some years ago, and who distinguished 
himself by the attention he paid to some of the commer- 
cial wants of the country, said in the course of his recent 
examination before the Committee on the Navigation of 
the Euphrates, &C., 

“ Their turbans and shawls are composed of a mixture 
of silk and cotton; and wherever the Turks have come 
much in contact with English trade, they have almost 
universally adopted the English cotton turban in ])rcfer- 
ence to the sila, which is considerably more expeiKsive. 
The Arab turban and shawl are compo.scd of a very coarse 
cotton and a mixture of yellow silk — the dresses, too, are 
of blue cotton. Under all circumstiinces, 1 think there 
would be a very considerable oppoitunity of introducing 
the cotton manufactuies ; and this has been further in- 
creased by the late wars which have taken place in the 
neighbourhood of Dama.sciis and Mount Lebanon, from 
which much of the manufacture of silk in that part of the 
East was formerly supplied.” 

We are not aware that our manufacturers would be 
unable to produce the mixed cotton and silk goods at a 
cheaper rate than the natives, but whether this be the case 
or not, we think it would be worth their while to procure 
specimens of some of these articles which are made in the 
city ofBriisa, at the foot of Mount Olympus. These 
samples would .be a key to the prevailing taste in a large 
part of the East, and the beauty and variety of their pat- 
terns would, we suspect, astonish many of our couiilry- 
men. These patterns, we believe, are mostly invented, 
not by Turkish, but Armenian weavers ; the stuffs arc now 
in good part made of English cotton twist and Biusa 
and they are used not for turbans or shawls, but for ladiei' 
dresses. ^ 

Manchester, through its great outlet Liverpool, has 
begun to export manufactures to Beyroul and Damascus, 
ana other articles have been sent to the same quarter. 
According to account Dr. Hogg has received IVom 
Liverpool, our present trade with Syria stands thus:— 
Our usual exports for the Damascus market are cotton 
yams or twists, muslins, white cottons, and, generally* 
manufactured cottons. No accurate estimate of the 
annual average amount of these exports could be (bt^ed, 
but the trade was daily increasing, and 
present year would certainly West 

Indian produce* as sugar and exported to 

a moderate amount. AJl these ^eiports ar^! chiefly paid 
for in specie and Syrian produccL Oi^ intports are silk, 
galls, madders, ^im8,cqiii]ini,iai4jnKmg being 

imported from Daxus^us in eoiimderable qaantities.^A 
few horses are also brought over for individual lise.* llie 
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annual amount of our imports cannot be ascertained, as 
flio trade is quite new, luil it is certainly rising. 

The success of Captain Chesney’s expedition, or the 
complete opening of llie Eujihrates to steam navigation, 
ami the obtainnicnt of a security lor the passage from the 
predatory tribes of Ai alis, would immensely increase the 
commercial importancci of Damascus. But though this 
last case is hvpothelical, there can be no doubt that as 
she now slaiuls - with the position, and other advantages 
she is actually pOsi.cdsed of, Damascus may become a 
place of very greal trade — provided always that Mehemet 
Ali docs not giind his Syrian as he has done his other 
gnbjecis, m-r inirocUice Ins greedy, short-sighted mono- 
polies, nhii-h aie now n torment and a curse to Egypt. 
On ii::]anclioly subject, Di\ Hogg, though on the 
whole favoiiiably disjiosed to the Pasha, confirms some of 
till* worst >ljitcinents i;f preceding travellers, saying qner- 
geticsilly I Agy/ o// belongs to the government^ — and 
ihr rjn'vrnment ts the Posha ; tlie people are mere appen- 
dages to llui sod— their labour and their lives equally 
.subject to his arbitrary will. Like the. Israelites of old, 
gi caning und'n- tin* biirdiai, and smarting under the laslu 
their jcsoiiicf's arc unfeelingly diminished, and yet they 
aic coni]icll('d to siii)])ly the insatiable demands of an 
iiicxni able task-inastci 

. AVc shall ccncliule this subject, taking in some facts 
rc•hLti^o to Tc.ikcy, next month. 


AhlLN'DMENTS IN T 14 E MUNICIPAL CORPO- 
RATIONS BILL. • 

Tun vcihal ameiulriiLnls which have been made in the 
Coi'i oration lletorm Bdl are numerous, but it is imneces- 
hai> to speciiV them rainutcly, Tlic following arc the ma- 
terial ]K)ints in which the Bill, as it lias come out of the 
Comnutice of the House of Commons, differs from the 
original dratt,. 

In tlic fourth clause it is provided that the metes 
and hounds of those borouglis which are to be settled b> 
the King in Council, aie to he published in the ‘ London 
Gazette,’ and thenceforward for the purposes of the Act to 
be the s'lnv as declared and piihlisliecl. 

To the filth clause, a special jiroviso lias been added, 
that ] alls cut off from any borough, are to be declared 
part <‘f the county adjoining: am! that the senior justice 
of assize w'lthin the county, shall appoint a barrister to 
arhiliale lie! ween ])nrtjcs in any dispulc that may thence 
arise ivqiccting the j>nynient of any rate made tor the 
satislyiiig of any lawful debt to which the rate-payers of 
the horeugli or counly were liable before the passing of 
the Act. 

Tiie SIX 111 clause (the enfranchising clause) has boon 
veihally recoiistiucted, but leniains substautialiy the 
same 

The seventh clause is an insertion, and enacts that 
“ no niedical or surgical assistance given by the clKuilahlc 
li ustees of any borough, shall be taken to be such chant- 
a1)]e allowauc.' as shall disqualify any ])erson from being 
eiiiolled a luwgess, niu- shall any person be so disqualified 
by reason that any child of such jicrson shall have been 
adimtled and taught willvin any public or endowed school, 
g()\ci'ncMl by such charitable trustees.” 

To Die eighth (seventh) clause, the following is added, 

“ Tliat during the first three years next, after the passing 
of this Act, every such occupier who shall have claimed 
lobe ])ul on every rate made for the relief of the poor, 
siiwv' tlic ]ias5ing of this Act, in respect of such premises 
CKcupi'jd by him, and who, on or before tlie last day of 
August, in any of the said iJirce year.*:, shall have actually 
])aul dr leiuhrcd llu* full amount of all such rates, due m 
respect of such premises, and who s\^all have been an in- 
habitant householder witliiu the borough, or within seven 
nnh's of the borough, during the year in which he shall 
so (.laim, aiul the whole of the two preceding years, shall 
be entitlinl to lie enrolled a burgess of sUch borough, in 
Kuc.h provided he shall then be otherwise qualified.** 
^nntli clause is an insertion, and runs as follows: — 
*‘ rhdt \\\\qvq house, warehouse, counting-liouse, or 
siiop, in any borough, shall come to -any person by descent, 
succession, marriage, marriage-settlettient, devise SJT pro- 
niotion to any benefice or ofiioe, such person shall be en- 
titled to reckon the occupancy, and rating in respect of 
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the occupancy thereof, by the person iVom, by, or in suc- 
cession to whom such house, warehousej countin|-hpuse, 
or shop, shall have so comk to Iiim as his own occupancy 
and rating, and shall be entitled to be enrolled a burgess 
in respect of such occupanev^nd rating at such time, and 
in such manner as if he had occupied, and had been rated 
for the ^ame during the time of the occupancy and rating 
of the person, from, by, or in succession to, whom such 
house, warehouse, counting-house, or shop, shall have so ' 
come to hinj, conjointly with the time dunng which he 
shall have since oecupied and been rated for the same, 
provided he shall be otherw'ise qualified, as herein pro- 
vided.** ^ 

The tenth (eighth) ^clfiwse directs that burgesses who 
have been enrolled, and have been omitted from the roll, 
may be restored within two years, if, on their application 
1o be restored, they are bond fide occupiers and inhabitant 
householders within the borough, or within seven miles of 
the borough. 

The twelfth (tenth) clause, which makes a reservation 
of certain lights of common, &c., and exemption from 
tolls, contains additional provisos, requiring persons whose 
rights are reserved to pay any fine, fee, or sum of money 
winch they would have been entitled to pay in considera- 
tion of their freedom or title ; and the mayois of boroughs 
are directed to make out, on or before the 251 h of October 
in the present year, lists of all peisons whose rights are 
reserved, to be delivered to the councils of the borongbs, 
and no person whose name is not included in such list 
shall receive any bTmefit or share of such reserved rights. 

The thirteenth danse is an insertion, empouenng the 
borough councils to purchase those rights of common, &e., 
and exemption from tolls, which are reserved liy the jirc- 
c*ejjing clause, and giving directions as to the mode in 
which the purchase may be made. 

Ill clause fiiteeii (twelve) the day in every 5'car on wh'ch 
the overseas of the poor of the pansli arc to make out 
lists of j)ei.sons entitli‘d to be enrolled as burgesses isr 
altered from the last day of August to the fiftii of Se])- 
tember ; and the oveiseei;. are reijuired to furnish a copy 
of such list to any person dem'uuling the same, on pay- 
ment of n reasonable \)rice for each cojiy. 

The seventeenth (fourteenth) clause directs that the two 
assessors, afterwards mentioned, au^, along with the mayor, 
to hold the courts for revising tin* lists. 

The ninetecnlli clause is an insertion, pcimilting jier- 
soiis authorized by law to make an affirmation instead of 
an oath, ill all cases under the Act in which an oatli is 
reepured. 

The thill v-tliird clause is an insinlior* directing that on 
the 1st of Marcli in every yeai two auditors and two* 
assessors aie to Ijc chosen tor each borough. Tliis is in 
lieu of clause 80 in the oiigmal loirn of the Bill, by which 
three auditors v\ i re to be chosen. T'lu; assessors arc joined 
with the mayor in presiding over elections, fee. 

The thirty-fifth (Ihutieth) clause, which directed cr-rlain 
])oioughs to be divideil into wards, enacts, “ That if, by 
the last, or ujion the taking of unv futuie account of the 
population of Great Britain hy aulliority of l^lvliamcnt, it 
shall appear that the pupulatitm of any horouiih witliin 
the limits to he assigned to such horou^rh under the jnovi- 
sions of this Act, shall exceed the mimher of twelve thou- 
sand persons, and in case his Mjijesty sliall be pleased to 
issue ins lettcrs-palenl under tlv' Great Seal, that he may 
be*certified whether, and 111 what manner such (hvision 
into wards ouglTt to be made or altered, and upon inspec- 
tion of the return thereunto made by the (Jomrnissionois to 
whom such letters-patent, as last aforesaid, shall have 
been directed, bhall be pleased, by the advice of bis Privy 
Council, to declare that such borough sliall be divided or 
re-divided into vvards, and to declare the number and 
extent of such wards, and the number of councillors who 
shall be chosen in each of such W'ards, in manner follow- 
ing : (that is to say), if the ponulation of such borough 
shall then |ippear to exceed twelve thousand persons, and 
not to exceed eighteen thousand persons, that such bo- 
rough shall be divided into two wards, and the number of 
councillors lo1)e chosen in each ward shall be any number, 
so that the whole number of councillors of such borough 
shall not be less than twenty-four persons, and not more 
than thirty persons ; and if the population of such bdi^ougU 
shall then appear to exceed eighteen thousand persons, 
and not to exceed twenty-four thousand persons, that such 
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borougti thftll be divided into eny bumber of. wards notj 
moisc than €oqp, and that th^ ^timber of cOunoiUora to be ! 
chosen In each ward shajl be any number,' so that the 
Avhole number of councillors sb all not be less than thirty 
persons, and not more than thirty-six persons ; and tf. the 
population of such borough shjal then appear to* ^xh<Bed 
twenty-four thousand persons, that such porbij^h AiU tje 
divided into so many waids, not less than fbo^r ^ ^$0^ 
Majesty shall s^em nt, and that the number of equnopm 
to be chosen in each ward shall not be l^ss than lix r and.^ 
if his Majesty shall be pleased to causejthe portibOMta of 
such division or rc-division into wards, apd the number of 
councillors assigned to. each ward in such borough, to t>e 
published by Royal Proclamation in Xondoti 
every such borough shall thenceforward be deemed 
divided into such and so many wards as shall have been 
so last declared and published as aforet^d ; and thence- 
forward there shall be elected two assessors for evei^ such 
w^ard,— 'provided, nevertheless, that no such re-division 
shall be made in any borough after the first division into 
wards aroresaid, unless upon the petition to his Majesty 
by tlie council of such borough/’ 

The thirty-sixth (thirty-hrst) clause, relating to the 
election of councillors and assessors in wards by the bur- 
gesses of the waids, provides, that “ in every case in which 
there shall be a division or re-division into wards of any 
borough, after the first election of councillors in such bo- 
roup^h under the provisions of this Act, the whole council 
eff the borough, and the assessors of the borough, and of 
all the wards of the borough, on the twenty-fifth day of 
October next after such division or re-division, shall go 
out of office.” 

The forty-first clause is an insertion, and inflicts a 
jienalty on any mayor, aldeiman, or assessor of any bo-.] 
lough, who shall neglect to comply with the provisions of 
in the le vision of the burgess-roll or conduct of 


PARHAMENTARV ABSTRACTS. 

LOBD BAOVQKAH^ ON BDTJOJlTiaN. 

1. That although the tjf acbopb, where some of the 

elementary hranebes of educmlfthti =^gbt, has greatly in- 
creased within the lust twenty ywl* ^till exiets a 
deficiency of such schools, especially meii^lis and other 

great towns, and that the means of iSijmentary instruction are 
]^cilliarly duficient in tlie counties of Mid^s^ and X^ancastcr. 

2. That the kind of education givmr at the^ gjbeahnr number of 
the schools now established for the poorct dasSM of the people is 
of a kind by no means sufficient for their hrstrucHoHi^bdmg for the 
most part confined to reading, writing, and a little AriUimetic ; 
ifh^msaS) at no gp'eater expense, and in the same time, the chtldrea 
mi^t easily l^ instructed in the elements of the more useful 
brines of knowledge, and thereby trained to sober, industxlous, 
prudent, and virtuous habits. 

3. That the number of infant schools is still exceedingly defi- 
cient, o^d especially in those great tuw'iis where they are most 
wanted for improving the murals of the people and preventing the 
commission of crimes. 

4. That while it is expedient to do nothing which may relax tho 
cfiTorts of private beneficence in forming and supporting schools, or 
which may discoyr^e the poorer classes ol the people from con- 
tributing to the cost of educating their chddien, it is incumbent 
upon Parliament to aid in providing tlit* effectual means of instruc- 
tion where these cannot otherwise be obtained for the people. 

5. That it is incumbent \i\)on Parliament to encourage in like 
manner the establishment of infant schools, especially in tlie larger* 
towns. 

C. That, for the purpose of improving the kind of education 
given at schools for ihe people at large, it is expedient to 
establish, in several parts of the country, semuiants where good 
schoolmasters may be, trained and^aught the duties ol their pro- 
fession. 

7 . That there are at present existing, in different parts of tho 
United Kingdom, funds, as well real as perKoual,tu alargc amount, 

% * • 4 1 , .a. 4 I Rwen or beaueathed to charitable Uses, connected with education, but 

the Act, ill llio iLVision ol the lurgtss-ioll 01 conduct oi ^ which, partly from want of objects in tho particular places to which 
election'^ ; iiud oil overseers of tho poor and town-clerks 1 such gifts arc confined, partly from want of proper powers in the 


thiling 01 neglecting to make out, iccoive, print, and pub- 
lish tile libts of ])cis()i\s entitled to be on the burgess-roll. ' 

In clause foity-seven (forty-ono) the mayor is declared 
to he a justice of the peace for the borough merely, instead 
of for county and borough. 

Clause fifty-five (forty-nine) gi^'cs particular directions 
n speeding the eliiiming and granting of compensation to 
siicli offii cis of boioughs as shall be in any office of profit 
at the tune of the first election of councillors under the 
Avt. Clause fifty-six is an mscition, and directs compen- 
sation to be secured by bond, under the common .seal of 
the borough ; and clause fifty-seven makes a reservation 
of e.ertain pension* and allowances. 

» Clause sixty-three (fifty-six) directs that the number of 
clmritable trustees to be appointed is to be not less than 
nine, instead of fifteen ; the time of annual elections is 
altered from first November to first of January ; and one- 
third part of the number of trustees is to retire annually. 

Clai.-<c seventy (sixty-three) contains verbal alterations 
on the clause appointing a certain number of councillors 
to be joint trustees for certain purposes ; and seventy-one 
(///N.-W/o//), directs piescnl trustees of certain Acts to be 
continued for a definite time ; and trustees not to go out 
of otfiee by reason of ceasing to be of the council, until 
the tunc ]U'escnbed by tlic terms' of the trust. 

Tho eighty-seventh (seventy-ninth) clause contains move 
specific directions for the application of the borough fund, 
and provides that if any surplus exist after all claims are 
satisfied, tho borough council may direcl;it to be apjJlied 
for the public benefit of the inhabitants, or improvement 
of the borough. In certain case* a watch-rate maybe 

the ninety-fourth clause, the recorder is declared to 
be a justice of the peace Ibr'the borough, though he. may 
not have the qualification required in the case of any other 
person being a justice of the peace for a county : he is not 
eligible to be elected as member, of the House of Com- 
mons Stir the borough. , . i. 

Bv clause one hundred and four (ninety-seven) disputes 
arising out of Ihe payment of proportions of the county 
rates «re to be decided by the arbd ration a barrister (as 
in & Gtpi. IV., c. 58). instead of the parties being allowed 

to Beneal to the Privy Council. , , , j j j 

By dlause one hundred and tWenty-one (one hundred and 
fourteen) notices of petitions to king in council for ohartere 
of incorporation are to be publiAed in the London 
Gazette, one month previous to being considered, 


trusteen, partly from other defects in the foundationM, and partly 
from a chan^ ih the habits of the people, have become in many 
instances unavailing to the purposes for which they were originally 
intoiided, and are now productive of vciy inadequate benefit to the 
country ; while, from want of publicity, abuses frequunily creep 
into tho management of them, only to be remedied by tedious aud 
expensive htigatiou. 

8. That, in order to superintend the due and just application of 
the fmirlH from time to time voted by Fariiami nt for the jiroinotion 
of education, to establish proper seminaries lor training (eacherg, 
to encourage the trustees of charities connected with education in * 
using beneficially the powers now possessed by them, to watch 
over the abuses of trusts committed by such trustees, and to con- 
trol the exercise ol* such new powers as Farliaineiit may grant them, 
it is expedient that a boaid of commissioneis be ai<pomtcd, with 
powers and duties to be regulated by Act of Parliniiieut. 

9. That it is further expedient to give such board a power of 
iilliiig up the number of trustees when these have fallen below the 
quorum in any will or deed of foundation, subject to the approval 
of the special visitor, where there is one ; and to authoriae, subject 
to the like approval, the sale, the mortgage, or exchange of any 
property given to charitable uses connected with education, for the 
promotion of tlie objects of tlie fouudatiou, as far as these may be 
deemed liencticial to ihe community. 

10. That it be further expedient to give such board a power, 
subject us aforesaid, of directing the trustees of any grammar- 
school, where the iuiids are sufficient, to apply such part thereof as 
may nut be wanted for teaching grammar, m providing the means 
of common and improved education for the people at large. 

1 1. That it is further expedient to give such board a power, sub- 
ject as aforesaid, with consent of the trustees, and subject to appeal 
111 Parliament, to apply n portion of the funds intrusted to them ia 
such manuer as to produce a more general benefit, and at a cheater 
rate, in the education of the people at large, where tho particular 
employment of the funds directed hy the founder has become dif- 
ficult fiom want of objects, or ]>rejudicial from the employment 
pointed out being 110 longer beneficial to the community. 

12. That it is further expedient to give such board the pifwer, in 
conjunctiuu with the trustees, of imposing conditions upon tho 
musters of endowed schools, in respect oi taking boardes*) and 
otherwise conducting themseWes ; and of removing them* 'With con- 
sent of the trustees, in case of breach of «uch condUioha^ 

13. That it is further expedient to gisa tttch.bo*^ tin pdwar of 
calling, ^rom time to time, for accounto of tho mutegtanaat of en- 
dowed schoolsi both ham the trustees and from tho teachm 

14. I’hat it is expedienl to re^pM;^ tefteci* of ^n*- 

neded with etiucaiioQ to deUverf fp I^Majl^l^mriaiilpal 

Seeretiuryof State> 

exi^ndedbythemtotltomedj^ft^ . 



THE REVENUE. No. I.— An ABSTRACT of the NET PRODUCE of the REVENUE of GREAT BRITAIN, in the Year* and Quarters ended 5th July, 183i, and 5th July, 1835, •hewing the Increase or Decicwe under eadi thereof. 
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Liverpool » 

Manchester 

Norwich 

Bristol 

Bath 

Portsmouth 
Brighton • 

Birmini^bam 


^ 4,190 II a 
4,873 8 3 
4,491 14 I 
19,722 0 5 
11,055 5 9 
4,863 15 10 
11,197 2 7 
18,029 12 6 
3,830 18 5 
10,644 2 6 
0,290 9 


Wm(hw Duty , — Amount o£ mmi/om ^piiA townt 

which contrlhuto tho laigeftnUsounV^Roopi London:^ 


Cambridge town, &c. 
Leeds 

Cheltenham • 
Clifton • 


Total number of dwelling houses assessed for windows in Eng- 
land:^ 


Hooses in which the number of windows is from 


10 to 15 
15 — 20 
20 — 30 
30—40 
40 — 50 
50 and upwards 


137,082 

54.610 

38.610 
10,946 

4,355 

5,314 


Jnier-Cohnial Apporlionmmt , — The Commissioners ajpointed 
by the Act for the Abolition of Slavery have, according to the 
directions and in the mode ]tiescribed by the 45th clause of that 
act, assigned and apportioned the sum of 20,000,00(1/. sterling to 
and amongst the said colonies, r.iteably and in projwrtioii to the 
product so ascertained fur each rcspectivtdy, in the mauiier fol- 
lowing, that is to say : — 


* , COLOXV. 

e 

Average 
Volne of a 
Slave from 
1S22 to 1830. 

Number of 
Sla\eB by the 
laiit Registration 
in this Country 

Proportion of the 
2(»,(HK),000/. to which 
llic Colony is entitled. 


£. 

*. 

d. 


£. 

a. 

d. 

Bermuda • 

27 

4 

I'j 

4,20:i 

50,584 

7 

Oi 

Bahamas • 

29 

18 

9J 

9,705 

128,340 

7 

•4 

Jamaica • • 

44 

15 

24 

311,692 

6,161,927 

5 

10} 

Honduras . • 

120 

4 


1,920 

101,958 

19 

rj 

Virgin Islands 

31 

16 


5,192 

72,940 

8 

5£ 

Antigua . 

632 

12 

uu 

29,537 

425,866 

7 

4 

Montserrat . 

30 

17 

10} 

6,355 

103,558 

18 

y 

Nevis • • • 

39 

3 


8,722 

151,007 

o 

Ilf 

St. Ghri.stopher’s . 

36 

6 

i4 

20,660 

331,630 

10 

7I 

Dominica , 

43 

8 

4 

14,384 

270,923 

12 

4 

Barbadoca . , 

47 

1 

H 

82,807 

1,711,345 

19 

7 

Grenada 

59 

6 

0 

23,536 

616,444 

I7i 

7 

St. Viucenl’s • j 

58 

6 

8 

22,997 

.592,508 

18 

04- 

Tobago . , j 

45 

12 


ll,6-.'l 

234,064 

4 214 

St. Lucia • , ! 

56 

IS 

7 1 

13,348 

335,627 

15 

11$ 

Trinidad . . 105 

4 


22,359 

1,039,119 

1 

3A 

British Guiana 

114 

11 

4 

S4,915 

4,297,117 

10 

6* 

7i 

Cape of Good Hope . 

73 

9 

11 

38,427 

1,247,101 

0 

Mauritius . 

69 

14 

3 

68,613 

2,112,632 

10 

uf 





780,993 

20,000,000 

0 

0 


Bank of Account of the Liabilities and Assots of tho 

Bank of England, from April 7, to June 30, inclusive ; — 


Liabilities. 

Circulation , £18,315, 000 
Deposits . . 10,954,000 

w 

£29,269,000 


AstetB. 

Seemities . £25,678,000 

Bullion . . , 6,219,000 


£31,897,000 


TRADE. STATISTICS. &c. 

S/a/tf/tCf, Revenue* f Debt^ Trade^ and Retour ee* on the Republic 
of Venezuela* 

This state comprises the whole of the north-eaitem part of 
the late reimblic of Columbia as it existed prior to the s^aration 
in 1831. The present territory of Venezuela extends from the 
Equator as far north as Cape San Roman hi 12*^ north lat„ and 
from 60° to 71° 3(P west long., occupying altogether a line of coast 
about 900 miles in length, from the mouth of the RWer Orinoco 
to the entrance of the Oulph of Maracaibo^ It includes abo thO 
Island of Margarita. 

The seo^ast is divided from the plains by a chain of the 
Andes, which runs right through the country. The climate on 



1885 . 

Um eea-coavt and \n the pUin ii )u)t,Bod unhealthy, hut on th# 
t^9lo loift and In IhMff olM Hit thr ik nttti oitd, nuM. toil 
b fftnerallf fvtvywiitie the ‘bhii lilid yhiMdttS: nioit of 
the i^aittifiid t^tablet of Europti wbib the plaitiA afford paf« 
ture ibr numerout herds of cattle. ^ ^ , 

Ve'ntzuela b divided iado four deportmente, contamioff wntm 
provinces, with a population altogeth^ of about 640 , OdO ibhobit- 
.vnnts, viz. 

1. Department of Venezuela, capital, Carteeae ; eontaininr m 
provinces of <!araccai| with 200,000 inbabitantiif Concho, 
tf0,OOQ. 

2. Deportment of Cbmana, capital, Cumana; oontaunng the 
provinces of Cumano, with 70,000 inhabitants ; JSarcelono, 44^100 \ 
island of Margarita, 15,000. 

3. Department of the Orinoco, capital, Varmas J eontaimn|n™ 

provinces of Varinas, with 80,000 inhabitants; Apuse, 56^0; 
Guayana, 45,000. . % 

4* Depwtment of Tulia, capital, Maracaibo ; containing tlbp^ 
vinces of Maracaibo, with 40,000 iuhabitants} Corpi 30,000; 
Merida, 50,000; TruxiUo, 34,000. 

The chief rivers are the Orinoco and its various branches, the 
Apurc, Meta, Ac. 

The principal sea ports are those of Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
La Ouayra, and San Thomas ; the latter is situated about 250 
miles up the River Orinoco. 

The average revenues of Veneiuela, for the last two years, have 
amounted to about 1,200,000 dollars, (or 258,000/ ,) and the e»- 
penditure to 1,375,000 dollars, (or 275,000/.,) leaving an apparent 
excess of expenditure over income of about 17,000/. sterling a year, 
against which, however, there is to be placed a fund belonging to 
the Treasury of 50,000/. aterling, which is employed in the tobacco 
monnjKily. 

Tho expenses for the present year, ending July next, have been 
estimated at 1,31 5 ,000 dollars, without however •making any pro- 
vision whatever lor the interest due on the foreign debt. 

The principal sources of the revenues of Venezuela are the duties 
on imports and exports ; the former last year returned about 

950,000 dollars, and the latter 200,000. The tobacco rents in 
1833 produced about 115,000 dullais, but the monopoly has since 
then lieen given up, and tobacco may now be imported upon pay- 
ment of a duty. The next branch of taxation is salt, which pro- 
duces about 56,0(K) dollars a year ; the icmainder of the revenues 
is derived from rents, stamps, post-ofHce, and other minor branches, 
yielding altogether about 150,000 dollars, and making a gross 
total of 1,750,000 dollars a year, the expenses of collecting which 
amount to about 450,000 dollars. • « i 

The imrtioii of the foreign debt of the late Republic of Columbia, 
duo by Venezuela, is about 1,900,000/, sterling, whilst the arrears 
of interest accumulated on this sum, up to the clow of last y«ar, 
amount to about 9.50,000/, more, making altogether a total of 
2,850,000/., the interest on which, at six per cent., would be up- 
wards of 170,000/. a year. 

The domestic debt of Venezuela, up to the close of July, 1834, 
was reduced to somewhere about one million of dolhifs, the g<> 
vernment having annually appropriated a certain portion of their 
surplus revonuo towards its I'xtinctioii. 

•The staple articles of cxiwrt from Venezuela are cocoa, coffee, 
cotton, indigo, diewoods, aud o few drugs. Venezuela dues not 
produce either gold or silvet, but there are some rich copper mines 
near Puerto Cabello, now working by the Bolivar Mining Com- 
pany, which have latterly produced about 3000 tons of copjier ore 

of the vroiliicc exported from Venexucln durinj? the 
year emlin|r July, 1H33, amounted to about three millions of dol- 
lar., (or fiOd.OOO/.,) and that of good, imported to 3.100,000 dol- 
lar., (or GliO.OOO/,,) including howorer about 80,000/. sterling in 
Specie. The duties paid at the different custem-houseH Jhe 

same period amqnnted to about 1,1.50,000 dollars (or 230,000/.) 

, Cocoa.— This article formed the staple produce of VenezueU, 
^iinder the dominion of Spain; the annual exports to the mother 
country alone t>eing not less than 7^ millions of pounds weight. 
Of Ute years, however, the demand for this article haf materially 
fallen off iu Spain ; and the owners of cocoa plantations m Vene- 
luela have, in many pans, directed their attention toother branches 
of agriculture, particularly to the cultivation of ttie coffee plant. 
The total exports of cocoa from Venezuela in 1833, amounted to 
about 5i millions of pounds weight. The present pnee of t^i 
article in La Giiayra is from fourteen to 6ft^ doUart per 100 

— ^The cultivation of the cofiee plant has greatly increased 
within these few last years in Venezuela, partiCidarly m the val- 
C and on the .ide. li the hUU. The .e^oite ftom U G„.„a 
1633, »eie about 12 milKoiu ef lh«. weigM being newly double 
the i^ttty%ortedm 1830. The pnwof col^ » ‘Wt 
douSin flielOOlbi., which ieitill t® ^e ^idMo 
enter into competition with the produce of l-uhe. ^ 

rieee eoflhe »nta in our merket wrth good 

Gi)<Mii.-nThe eulti»otion of cotton bee art hMtoueOMi tto 

eotCee, the ioU not h^ m oongeina to Aw 

puSTiMiXi^ New 

■wawdiid nMim. The ei^otlt m 1834 emoniit 


200.000 Ibi^ end tile ntide cSl* nkont eight doUeri per 

lOOlbfc . 

Jndig9,^Th9 consaanatUm rf* tSpiSdCM indigo has hwn greatly 
interfeisd with by the preference in Europe to strong East 
India indigo, which is Ixrth better and the cultivaw 

tlonof tWi plant has in cottieqaenee1>e#ll«eglected in Venezuela; 
pome new plantations have however Iwfcfly cennnenced in the plain 
of Varinas. The quantity produced ikt-'fSSS amounted to about 

325.000 Ibze weight. The artide zelle^Wtt three quarters to one 
dollar perlho 

7b6oo0O.^During the govemnfent mdnhpoly tlie cultivation M 
this ^cle vrps restricted to particulaE ditwCts^ one«4hird 

pf the tobacco consumed in the country was supplied fewn its ovm 
growth, ^the greater part being smuggled from the Brazils a^ 
other pmtEs, while the enormous expense of administration absorbed 
almoftidl the profits on the monopoly. The Venezuelan govern- 
ment have now been convinced of the impolicy of this system, and 
the monopoly was in consequence given up in 1833. The best 
tobacco produced in Venezuela is that grown in the valley of 
Cumanacoa, which is considered superiur to the Varinas, and ranks 
next to that of Cuba. The Dutch were formerly tho principal 
consumers of Varinas tobacco, but the price of the article having 
so much increased, owing to the falling off of the produce, othi^ 
tobaccos arc now used in Uolluud as a sulistitute. Tho exports^ 
tlon of tobacco in 1833 was 380,000 lbs., value aliout Of/, per lb.| 
but ds Venezuela will be obliged to import tobacco for its own 
use, the article is not likely to be an important article of export for 
some time to come at least. 

Particulars of the expenditure of Venezuela for the year ending 
July, 1835 

Finances .‘—Official department .... D.32,000 

Custom-houses, tobacco. &c. ... 84,500 

Salt monopoly 13,000 

Coast guard 30,000 

Post-Office* , , . . . 25,000 

Sundries 29,000 

D.213,500 

46.000 
. 91,500 

85.000 
. 8,000 

32.000 


Congress, ministers of state, &c. 
Justice • • • • 

Clergy • f . . 

Education * * • • 

Foreign relations t » 

Army ^Official department • 
„ Field officers 

,, Pensions, Ac. • * 

„ Fortifications 

„ Hospitals, prisons, 

Navy 

Domestic debt . • ♦ 


21,000 

,39,000 

324,000 

50,000 

204,500 


638,500 

73,500 

125.000 


D.1,315,000 

Trade of Venezuela from July, 1832, to July, 1833 : — 

Value of Imports. Value of Imports. 

D.1,000,000 


United States 
Great Britain 
St. Thomas 
Other countries 


La Guayra 
Puito Cabello 
Maracaibo 
Guayana 
Cumana 
Other parts 


305.000 

747.000 

970.000 


Amount of 
Duties Paid. 
D.338,000 

273.000 

280.000 
254,000 


D.l ,025,000 

856.000 

834.000 

580.000 

D.3,295,000 D.3,022,000 D.l, 145, 000 

Port, of entry of the above 
Imports. 

D5, 123, 000 

560.000 


208,000 

181,000 

143,000 

80,000 


Exports. 
D.l, 345, 000 

910.000 

232.000 

203.000 

220.000 
112,000 


Duties. 

D.706,009 

184,000 

80,000 

82,000 

66,000 

27,000 


Partinnlars 

Cocoa 
Coffee 
Sugar 
Cotton 
Indigo • 
Hides 
Skins • 
Dtewoods 
Tobacco 
CaUle 
Mutes « 


D,3,295,000 D.3,022,000 D.l, 145,000 

and amount of the Exports as above 


D.812,000 

1 , 200,000 

47.000 

16.000 
270,000 i 
100^000 

^ \ 

ir . wo ; 

i- «9,0M 
. * .< 22,000 
w . ftoo ; 


a »,« 4 i |. oo 6 


55 .000 quintala 
12,000,000 lbs. 

. 11 ,000 quintal! 

195,000 Ibi. 

. 325,000 lbs. 

61.000 hide! 

. 105,000 tkio! 

14,600 qii|ltis2». 
. 380,000 UMk 
1,700 hqia 



and Lwwtied Member withdrew the resolution for the had thought it hit duty to reoemii^ td' the Crown 
^ment. The first three clauses of the Bill were then ftH the six convicts should be partoned on condi|bTr^t 
a^eed to by the Committee. When the 4th came to they remained in the colony* and that four of thett 
be considered. Lord Dudley Stuart moved that* instead of should be allowed to return home at the end of two yetars 
the King in Council being empowered to d<^termine the from the time of their ar/ival in the colony* provided the 
future boundaries of boroughs, the existing boundaries governor should have approved of their conduct during 
should remain until they should be otherwise settled by that period. Mr. Fox Maule afterwards moved for leave 
Act of Parliament ; but the amendment was lost on a dm- to bring in a Bill for relief of the tenants and occupiers df 
sion by a majority of 279 to 192. The 5tli clause having land in Scotland from the damage done to their crops by 
been then agreed to, Lord John Russell proposed, that the hares, pheasants, and rabbits; but, after a short debate 
terms of the 6th should be so altered as to make it ne- the motion was rtegatived by a inajority of 76 to^O, 
cessary, that every voter should have occupied premises in On Friday, the 26th, a discussion which had been com- 
the borough for at least two years and ten months before menced the precedingeyening was renewed, on the subject 
the revision of the burgess-roll. Mr, Divett then moved* of certain of the parties implicated in the affair of the late 
as an amendment, that twelve months* residence and Ipswich election. Mr. P. M. Stewart having moved that 
rating should be a sufficient qualification ; but the motion Mr. Dasent should be brought to the bar, reprimanded, 
was negatived on a division, by a majority of 32Jl to 97. and discharged, the motion was carried after a debate of 
Another amendment, proposed oy Mr. Jervis, the object of considerable length by a inajority of 190 to 141. It wai 
which was to give the right of voting to persons canying afterwards agreed, on the motion of Mr. Hai^s, that the 
on business in the borough, even if they did not reside case of Pilgrim should be disposed ol in the same manner, 
within seven miles of it, was, after a short conversation. Lord Morpeth then moved for leave to bring in his Bill for 
withdrawn. . • • the better regulation of ecclesiastical revenues and the 

On Tuesday the 23rd, the House went again into promotion of religious and moral instruction in Ireland, 

Committee on the Bill, when the 6th, 7th, and 8th and explained its provisions at considerable length. We 

clauses were agreed to. On the 9th, an amendment was have given an account of this important measure in 

moved by Sir William Follett, to the effect, that, without another place. Leave was given to bring in the Bill, but 
interfering with the municip^ government of corporate Sir Henry Hardingc, Mr. Slniw, SiwUobcrt Peel, and 
boroughs, all the rights, privileges, and properties of free- Lord Stanley, all declared their decided opposition to its 
men for other purposes should be preserved. After the principle. 

debate, however, had proceeded for some time, the Honour- Both Houses met again on Monday, the 29th, but the 
able and Learned Member, with th§ permission of the little business done in the Lords was scarcely of any public 
Committee, altered his motion to the following form : — importance. In the Commons, Lord John Russell inti- 
** That the rights which were preserved by the Reform Bill mated that it was the intention of Government to intro- 
to the freemen, and persons who should liereafter be enti- duce, early next Session, both a Bill upon the subject of 
tied by birth and servitude to be freemen, should be con- church. rates, and another for the establishment of a 
tinued.” The discussion was then continued at great general registration of such a nature as to leave hut little 
length; and when the Committee divided at its close, difficulty afteiwards in bringing forward a measure with 
there appeared for the amendment 232, against it 278. respect to Dissenters* mairiages. A discussion then took 
Mr. Trevor afterwards moved that the clause should be ex- place in regard to the case of Mr. O’Malley, one of the 
punged altogether; but this amendment was not pressed pci‘sons confined by order of the House for his conduct in 
to a division. the affair of the Ipswich election. Mr. Devonshire Jack- 

On Wednesday the 24th, in the House of Lords, the son having presented a certificate from Mr. Branshy 
Highways Bill was, on the motion of the Duke of Rich- Cooper, the surgeon, staling that Mr. O’Malley’s health 
mond, after it had been read a second time, referred to a would be injured by a prolongation of his imprisonment, 
Select Committee. A resolution was then passed unani- moved that he should be discharged after being repri- 
mously, expressive of the sense entertained by the House manded at the Bar; but it was eventually agreed that 
of the able and zealous services of the Earl of Devon nothing should he done in the matter till Mr. Cooper had 
(lately Mr. Courtenay) during the time he had acted as been examined by the House. Mr. Rigby Wason then 
Clerk-Assistant. The Prison Regulation Bill was after- moved that the Norwich magistrates, Messrs. Bignold and 
wards read a second time, and referred to a Select Com- ^ Booth, should be committed to the custody of the Serjeant- 
mittee. at- Arms for their breach of the privileges of the House in 

In the Commons, the early part of the evening was oc- the matter of the Ipswich election ; but an amendment 
cupied in the discussion of a motion brought forward by proposed by Mr. P. M. Stewart, that they should be 
Lord Mahon, for copies of the late Order in Council, ex- ordered to attend at the Bar of the House on the following 
empting persons who may enter the service of the Saturday, was agreed to after a short discussion. A 
(Jueen of Spain, from the provisions of the Foreign En- debate then arose on a motion brought forward by Mr. 
listment Act, and also of all communications on that sub- Praed, for copies of any communications which had passed 
ject which may have passed between his Majesty’s Minis- between the Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
ters and the Minister at this Court of the Queen of Spain. India and the Court of Directors of the East India 
The motion was withdrawn after a debate of some length, Company on the subject of the revocation of the appoint- 
but of little interest except what ai-ose from a personal alter- ment of Lord Heytesbury as Governor-General. The 
cation between the Noble Lord and Colonel Evans, which motion was eventually negatived by a majority of 254 to 
however was at length amicably arranged by the interfer- 179. The House then resolved itself into a (Jommittee on 
ence of the Speaker and the House. The House then went the Corporations Bill, when the 1 1th, 1 ‘2th, and 1 3th clauses 
again into Committee on the Municipal Corporations Bill, wefe agreed to without any material alteration. The Roman 
when the 10th clause gave rise to a long discussion. It Catholic Marriages ^Ireland) Bill was afterwards read a 
was, however, eventually agreed to with the modification third time, and passed. 

proposed by Ministers, preserving the rights of property On Tuesday the 30th, in the House of Lords, Lord 
acquired by inhabitancy, and to be acquired by persons Brougham withdrew his resolutions on the subject of na- 
under indenture of apprenticeship. tional education, for the purpose of embodying the sub* 

On Thursday the 26th, discussions of considerable stance of them in a Bill, at the suggestion ot Lord Mel* 
warmth took place in the House of Lords, first, on the bourne, who expressed his entire accordance in their gene- 
subject of the introduction of a system of poor-laws into ral tenour, though he objected to pledge himself, by voting 
]Ueland, and, next, on certain charges brought 1^ the for them in the shape of resolutions* to everything they 
Bishop of Exeter against the Commissioners both of Public contained. 

Instruction, and of Inquiry into the Irish Church ; but In the Commons, Mr. Branchy Ceoper was examined at 
there was no business, properly so called, before the Houser the bar in regard to the state of Imatth of Mr. 0‘Mall^ 
In the House of Commons the principal subject of dis- but hisevidenee was considered the House so unsatisfao* 
cussion was the motion of Mr. Wakley, ibr tlie pkrdoft toiy, that it was resolved to proceed no ftwther in the mat- 
Dorchester labourem convicted of illegal ter iiU the testimony of some other of Mr* O’Midley’a me* 

attendants sheuld be obtainelL Messrs. Bendr 
a majority of pa to 82 . Beffire the debate ooill^ Oooke, and Clamp* aU confined on account of their porti- 
menced, however, Lord John Russell intimated that he cipation in the transactions at Ipswich, were then repri- 



Bmde4 an4lhrd^v^ diaeliaiig^sd on ^mont of ohonld not prevent the Bn^eh reentite noor floing out 
fM, Alter from having the beneftt of Lend Eliot's convention; and 

should be dirCetn to proSe<jixle iffl then on the charges broug^ Bishop of Exeter on 
aoM vrho appeared from theovid^ce taken by the lps> % fpnner et^ng against the CMmissioners of Public In- 
vneh Election Committee to have been gedHy of bribery*, etrbction in Ireland; a letteedn defence of hia conduct 
was unanimously agreed to. Tl^ business liievnig been from one of whom, Mr. ^ho had been the 

disposed of, the House, havibg gone into Cominilliee, re- principal object of the Bishop’s attn^# was read by Lord 
aumed the consideration of the wrporation Relbrm Bill, Buncanno^ A Bill was afterwarda introduced by the 
when Lord John Russell having proposed to modify the Archbisl^ of Canterbury, for protecting the revenues of 
14th clause, by providing that two of the three auditors of vacant ecclesiastical benefices without cure of souls ; and 
acoounts should be associated with the mayor in revising^ another by Lord Benman, for amending the law respecting 
the burgess-roll, but that for the first year the reyising- the removal of indictments into the Court Of IQng*s Bench 
barristers should be the revisers, Mr. Wynn moved, as an by eerUorari^ in conformity with the suggestioUa thrown 
amendment, that the revision should continue to be per- out at the previous sitting. 

formed by the revising-barrisiers. After some discussion In the Commons the principal business was again tba 
this amendment was negatived by a majority of 86 to 53. Municipal Corporation Bill, several more of the clauses of 
The four immediately following clauses were then agreed which were discussed in Committee. To the 42nd clause* 
to, as was also clause 19th, after an amendment proposed which inakes the town-clerk removable by the council 
by Mr. Borthwick, to the effect, tbit the existing mem- at the expiration of eveiy year, Lord Stanley moved as aa 
bers of corpdtation.s should be made councillors for life, amendment, that the officer in question should retain his 
had been withdrawn. A long debate then arose on an ofiice during good behaviour; but after a debate distin- 
amendment to clause 20th proposed by Sir Robert Peel, guished by consjderable personality and warmth, the mo- 
the object of winch was to provide, that every member of tion'was negatived by a majority of 125 to G5. An araend- 
councii at the time of his election should be possessed of ment to the 52nd clause, proposed by Sir James Graham* 
real or personal property to the clear value of 1000/., or be with the object of continuing the power of licensing ale- 
rated on a rental of not less than 40/. a-year. Eventually houses in the hands of the magistrates, afterwards met 
this amendment also was negatived, the ayes being 204, with a similar fate, the numbers, on a division, being 1G6 
and the noes 2G7.* The 21st clause having been then for, and 211 against it. The other clauses, up to the 55th 
agreed to, Lord Stanley moved to amend the 22nd, by inclusive, were agreed to. Two Bills introduced by 1^. 
making it enact that one-third of the council should go Hume, were afterwards read a ■first time; the one to 
out every two years instead of annually ; but this amend- repeal so much of the Act 25 ^eo. IL, as restrains the 
ment was also lost, the numbers on a division being 17C amusements of musi^and dancing; the other to diminish 
for, and 220 against it. the expenses of elections. 

On Wednesday the 1st of July, in the Lords, various . On Friday the 3rd, in the House of Txjrds, Lord Brougham 
Bills were advanced a stage, and some remarks of the« brought in hia Bill on the subject of N ational Education, 
Buke of Richmond gave rise to a shod conversation re- which was read a first time. Some conversation afterwards 
specting the present practice of removing cases from the took place on Spanish and Irish affairs, 
quarter-sessions by rrrtiorari, into the Court of King’s In the Commons an interesting conversation arose on 
Bench, the law with respect to which it appeared to he the presentment by Mr. H. Bulwer of a petition from 6000 
generally admitted by their Lordships stood in need of free inhabitants of New South Wales, praying for the 
amendment. establishment of a representative legislature in that colony. 

In the House of Commons, the minutes of evidence Sir George Grey stated that Ministers were strongly desir- 
taken on the Wolverhampton inquiry were brought up by ous to give to New South Wales the advantages of civil 
Lord John Russell, and ordered to be printed. His lord- institutions. The order for calling Messrs. Bignold and 
, ship, in reply to some observations by Sir Henry Hardinge, Booth to the Bar of the House having been discharged, a 
said it was his decided opinion that the conduct of the Select Committee to consider their conduct was then ap- 
military at Wolverhampton was marked by the most com- pointed on the motion of Lord John Russell. After this, 
mendable forbearance and the most correct judgment. Dr. me House went into Committee on the Corporation Re- 
Farr, one of Mr. O’Malley's medical attendants, having Arm Bill, when the clauses up to the 94th inclusive (with 
been then, on the motion of Mr. Jackson, called to the bar the exception of the 79th, which was postponed), were 
and examined on the state of that gentleman’s health, and agreed to, with but little discussion. The Linen Trade 
hffving given it as his opinion that his life would be en- (Ireland) Bill, afterwards went through Committee, and 
dangeicd if he were muah longer confined, Mr. O’Malley the Aberdeen Universities Bill was read a second time, 
was in consequence, after receiving a reprimand from the This latter measure has been since withdrawn. 

Speaker, ordered to be discharged from custody. The On Monday, the 6th, the House having again resolved 
order for the resumption of the debate adjourned from the itself into Committee, all the remaining clauses of the 
11th of the preceding month,* on the grant moved for by Corporation Reform Bill, together with the luth, the 30th, 
Sir William Rae, for increased church accommodation in and the 79th, were successively agreed to without a 
Scotland, having been then read, it was after a short dis- division. The 10th clause, however, on the motion of 
cussion resolved, on the motion of Lord John Russell, that Lord John Russell, was altered so as to provide that all 
an Address should be presented, praying his Majesty to boroughs in which the population amounts to 18,000 shall 
appoint a commission to incjuire, generally, into the op- be divided into two wards, those with a population amount- 
port unities of religious worship, and the means of religious ing to 24,000 into three, and those with a population ex- 
mstmclioii, and the pastoral superintendence afforded to ceeding 24,000 into as many as the King shall appoint, 
the people of Scotland, and into what funds are, or ma^ On Tuesday, the Wh, it was agreed in the Lords, on thi 
hereafter be, available for the purposes of thg Established motion of Lord I^nsdowne, that an Address should be 
. Church. The House then went into Committee on the presented, praying his Majesty to direct the erection of ft 
Municipal Corporations Bill, when, with the exception of temporary building for their Lordships’ convenience in the 
clause 30, relating to the division of the larger boroughs next Session of Parliament. It was also agreed on the 
into wards, the consideration of which was postponed, the motion of the Marquis of Salisbury, that the Islington 
clauses up to the 3Gth inclusive, were agreea to, with only Market Bill should be argued at the Bar on Thursday 
a few verbal amendments. the 9th. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday the 2nd, conver- In the House of Cotnmons, at a morning sitting* th| 
8ationsarose,ilrst,on the subject of Spanish in con- County Coroners* Bill was discussed in Committee* anil 
sequence of some remarks made by lord Ltmdondeny re- an amendment moved by Mr. Poulter* fer limiting ^ 
specting the recent proclamation of Bon O^lps^ declaring dis^etion of the coroner as to excluding pubBa ftixtt 
that ^1 strangers taken in arhis should be.ahot*-— a pro- Ms court, by making it necessaiy that hoiAmm hftfaVii 
elamation which, if genuine, Lord Melbovtoe declared eopsent of the majority of the fuiy# was CjlaN^ 

; iority of 44 against In the 

* It wsi stated by mistake in the lost nomber ot tite Rill was brought in and reada Of 

paniM,” tbatibit debate had terminated by amertdmiirt Uf Lord l^lorpetM , ^ ^ ' 

^ the LordrAdvocate having been agreed to. / ' [ Wedhoi^r fhc 8^ befolwttlB 
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House theiubjsot of a notice of motion which had Iseen 
plaotd on the Journals by Mr. Halse. the Member for 
St.Ites* with the evident intention of turning into ridicule 
the windple and fundamental provisions of the Corpora- 
tion%fopm Bill, and moved that the notice appearing to 
be a gross insult to the House, and to a great portion of 
the constituent householders of the kingdom, it should be 
expunged from the proceedings of the House. It was 
eventually resolved, on the motion of Mr, Hume,, that the 
notice should be discontinued. A debate then took place 
on the motion for the second reading of a Bill brought in 
^ Sir R. Musgrave for the Introcuiction of a system of 
Poor haws into Ireland, which ended by the motion being 
agreed to. It was aftetwards ordered that the Bill should 
be committed that day fortnight. Several other Bills were 
then advanced a stage, and the Entailed Estates (Scot- 
land) Bill was, on the motion of the Lord Advocate, 
thrown out by a majority of 89 to 19. 

On Tliursday, the 9th, in the Lords, the opinion of the 
Judges on certain questions pul to them, in reference to 
the Islington Market Bill, was delivered by Sir J. A. Park, 
and was to the effect that the grant of a charter for a new 
market would be void, as against tbo privileges o& the 
city. The Ccriiorari Bill was afierwards read a second 
time on the motion of Lord Brougham. 

In the House of Commons, the Prisoners' Council Bill 
ivas read a third time and passed, after some discussion, 
and the rejection of several amendments by various ma- 
jorities. The House having afterwards resolved itself into 
Committee, tlie schedules of the Municipal Corporations 
Bill were considered, anej^tho alterations proposed in them 
by Loid John Russell agreed to. rMr. Roebuck moved 
that the number of Councillors for Bat should be thirty 
instead of forty-eight, as proposed in the Bill ; but the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 105 to 74. After- 
wards, a motion, brought forward hy Mr. Wallace, for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the 
management of the Post Office, gave rise to a discussion 
of some length ; but on Mr. Labouchcre engaging that a 
Commission should be appointed for the purpose, the Ho- 
nourable Member did not persist in pressing his motion to 
a division. 

On Friday, the 10th, Mr. Wallace moved for a copy of 
any document under the authority of which the sum of 
30,000/. had been advanced to the Thames Tunnel Com- 
pany, in a speech in which he characterized the advance 
in question as both ill-advised .and irregular. Ministers 
intimated that there was no objection to produce the 
papers, and the motion was agreed to. Mr. A. Johnston 
then brought forward his motion for abolishing lay patron- 
age in the Church of Scotland, but withdrew it after a 
short discussion. The House afterwards went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, when various sums were voted on the 
miscellaneous estimates. Mr. Hume then moved the 
second reading of his Bill for diminishing the expenses of 
elections. The motion was carried against an amendment 
that the Bill should be read a second time that day six 
months by a majority of 58 to 5. 

On Monday, -the l.^th, in the Lords, the Prisoners’ 
Counsel Bill was read a first time. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, and several other Noble Lords, afterwards addressed 
the House in refutation of the charges brought forward a 
few nights before in the House of Commons against the 
management of the Post Office. 

In the House of (Commons, a conversation of some 
length took place in the early part of the evening, on a 
petition presented from Mr. 0’I)w)^er, who had lately been 
deprived of his seat for Drogheda, by the decision of an 
Election Committee. It was contended by Mr. O'Connell 
and other Members, that the decision of the Committee 
was not according to law. Mr. Wynn, on the other hand, 
objected to the petition being received ; but it was at last 
that it should be laid on» the Table. After this. 
jnjHHbhn Russell announced that he had received his 
commands to state that he had been graciously 
UPSea to place at the disposal of the House, for the pur- 
poses of the Irish Church Bill, all his interest in any bene- 
fices and dignities in the Church of Ireland. The Bill 
was then read a second time. The House next went into 
a Committee of Supply, when various additional sums 
were voted on the miscellaneous estimates ; among others, 
^ sum of 35,oooL for the advancement of education in 


Ireland, for the year March«^93§, which 

gave rise Jo a warm, altercation.i;but me; ntonef wgs^at 
last vot^ by a majority of 143 to 4i. Afterwartfe o^fKie 
motion of Mr. Rice, tUS House wen.t in'^o Committee on the 
Tea Duties, when it was resolved, that instead of the pre- 
sent discriminating duti^ on the various oiialitios of that 
article, a duty of 2s, Id. per pound, should, in future, be 
levied on all teas taken for nome consumption. Before 
the House rose, Mr. Tooke moved a resolution for the 
appointment of a Committee of nine Members, to whom 
all Divorce Bills should be referred, which was carried on 
a division, by a thajority of 25 against 0. 

On Tuesday, the 14th, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Radnor moved the second reading of his Bill for the aboli- 
tion of subscription tb the Thirty-nine Articles in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. The motion gave rise 
to along discussion, which terminated in the Bill being 
thrown out by a majority of 163 to 57. Of the Noble 
Lords present, 28 were for, and 85 against the Bill. 

In the House of Commons, at an early sitting, the 
Cruelty to AnimaLs Bill was discussed in Committee. In 
the evening Lord Lowther replied to some of the obser- 
vations winch bad been made a few nights before in the 
House of Lords on the subject of tlie Post-Office. After- 
wards, on the motion of Lord John Russell, tlie Munici- 
pal Corporations Bill'was re-committed, when some addi- 
tional amendments, pro])osed by his Lordship, were agreed 
to. The House having been resumed, a Committee was 
appointed, on the motjon of Mr. Kowcll Buxton, to inquire 
into the Ireatinent of the abongiiuil inhabitants of British 
Settlements ; and another, on the motion of Mr. Ewait, to 
inquire into the best means of extending a knowU‘dgc of 
the arts, and of the principles of design among the jicople. 
The next motion was one by IMr. Buckingham, foi leave 
to bring in three Bills : — Ulio first for the formation of 
walks, and gardens for the recreation of the public in the 
vicinity of large towns ; the second, for the establishment 
of Mechanics' Institutes; and, the third, for classifying 
houses of entertainment. Leave was given to bring in 
the tw'o first Bills, but the motion, with regard to the 
third, was not persisted in. Mr. Gisborne then moved 
the re-appointment of tlie Committee of the last Session 
on the claims of the Baron do Bode ; but the motion 
was negatived on a division, by a majority of 170 to 9 7. 
A warm debate followed on amotion by Mr. Wason, for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to consider the 
petitions which had bexm presented from Great Yarmouth, 
alleging that the sum of two guineas had lately been 
paid to many of those among the inhabitants and freemen 
who, at the last election, had voted for the sitting Mem- 
bers ; but the appointment of the Committee was event- 
ually carried, by a majority of 18C to 132. It was aNo, 
before the House rose, resolved, \yitliout a division, on the 
motion of Mr. Aglionby, to refer the juditions containing 
similar allegations from tlie city of York to a Select 
Committee. 

No business of any consequence was done in the Lords 
on “Wednesday -the l.'ith, and the Commons d'ld not as- 
semble in sufficient numbers to form a House. 

On Thursday,, the 1 6th, the Lords were occupied with 
a discussion on the subject of ‘ Dens’s Tlieology,’ and the 
sanction which the publication and circulation of that 
woik had received from Dr. Murray, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, and one of the members of the Irish Board 
of Education. The subject was introduced m a long 
Address by the Bishop of Exeter. 

In the Commons, the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, to consider the best means of setting apart a por- 
tion of the Strangers’ Gallery for the admission of ladies 
during the debates, was moved by Mr. G. Berkeley, and 
carried, notwithslanding the opposition of Lord John 
Russell, by a majority of 153 to 104. The House after- 
wards went into Committee on the Munfcipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, when an amendment proposed by Mr. Praed, 
having in view to secure the right of voting for members 
of Parliament io the descendants of existing freemen, 
was negatived by a mwority of 263 to 234 ; and another 
proposed by Mr. J. G. Ponsonby, to secure all the rights 
to which they would, under the existing law, be entitled, 
except that of voting for Parliamentary representatives, 
to the children of all freemen born before the 5th of June, 
1635, and to all iqpprentices, was also rejected, the num- 
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divUittitt followed, ilie w 

coii«*^a 9 riDly larger. The fli^t 48 clauses were agk^’ i6, 
when the House resumed* ' 

Ojj the following evening, the House went <|,gaih into 
Committee on the Bill, when the remaining claves, with, 
a few iinimt)ortant alterations, and also the schedules, 
were agreed to, and the Bill was ordered to he read a. 
third time on Monday, the 20th. 

0;i that evening, accordingly, it was read a third time» 
and passed, without a division, though not without strong 
expressions of opposition to its leading priitciples fmm 
several members. Several amendments were proposed 
and rejected; but one or two additional clauses and 
provisions, which were considered to be in accordance 
With the principle of the Bill, were agreed to. 


FRANCE. 

{The Frencli papers for the past month have abounded 
more in Spanish news and speculations on the affairs of 
!t he Peninsula, than in home intelligence. The Conven- 
, tion, respecting the foreign legions to be sent to Spain 
^ fiom Algiers, was signed by tlie Duke de Frias and the 
Duke de Broglie at the end of last ihonth. A tbw days 
after, three French ships of the line sailed from Toulon to 
Algiers, and a Spanish and French Commission went to 
^ su])orintoud tlic embarkation of the troops for Spain. In 
addition to this moie immediate assistance^ the French 
f Government has imitated ours in allowing its subject.? 
freely to cuter the service of the young Queen. As to the 
foreign legionaires in Africa, tliero can be no doubt enter- 
tained of their bravery and luirdihood ; but their .state of 
moral discipline, their plundering, luckless spirit, and 
general contempt for what they call the prejudice.s of reli- 
gion, may, we gioatly fear, render them obnoxious to the 
Spanish soldieiy with whom they are to fight, and still 
more so to the credulous and devout Spanish peasantry. 

At Paris, seven persons have been arrested on charge 
of a conspiracy to assnssinaie the King as ho returned 
fiom Neuilly to the Tuilerie.s. Some of the newspapers 
’ pretend that this plot had no existence save m the 
imaginings of Louis Phili])pfj’s police. 

^ In the early part of July, it was confidently reported 
that the young Duke of Bourdeaux, whom the royalists 
jier.sist in calling Ileri'y V., was dead. The rumour was 
premature, but both tlu^ young Duke and his grandfather 
Charles X., have been dangerou'ily ill at Toplitz. It is ad- 
mitted by his wannest •iiait isans, that the young Prince is 
of iwdelicale constitution, and this circiiniNtance is equally 
regretted by ropublieans and ultra^royalists : — to the latter, 
his death would be the dej^ruclioii of all hopes of a legiti- 
mate sucees.sioii, and the rei)ublieans are afraid that his 
demise would greatly slrenglhen the government of Louis 
Philippe. 

The Moniteur has published a number of excellent Or- 
donnances, in pursuance of vot»*s previously passed by the 
Chanibers, foi- reiidenug rivers navigable, for clearing and 
deepening the ]Jort of Boulogne, ami assigmiig six millions 
of francs tor tlie e:>labljslnncnt of a line of packet-boats to 
run between Fiance and the l^evant. 

A new inteie.st lias been given to the tedious proceedings 
of the Slate trials, by the escape of forty-one of the pri- 
soners Croni the gaol ol St. Pelagic. There were forty-four 
of the Parisian insurgents in this prison, thw of whom 
^ declined oseapuig, which they might have done with the 
rest, llieir spirit being untamed by sixteen months* cap- 
tivity. It should appear, however, that their confitieraent 
was not of a veiy rigorous nature, and that th6y were 
abundantly siqqdied by their friends dlitside the walls, 
twith the means of enjoying themselves. V People may 
say what hey like about Newgate,” said Oliver Gold- 
smith’s pauper for his part he found it a Very pleasant 
place, with nothing in the world to do, andjpmon-nllow- 
ance served out regularly. But these PariBi|n insurgents 
had something better ttian bread and soup-^their tables 
were supplied by a restaurateur of no mea& fame— they- 
had plenty of beer and wine, and eau-de-vie and cigan, 
and an abundance of society after their own hekrts ; and 
as a climax to their comfort and moral enjoyment, hun^ 
■^dreds of people out of doors who considered them as 
martyrs suffering for the good cause. 


^ THirteen of the iFeiity-eight 

jpoi clear off. The foUdwl^g "oddOUnt of the exploit is 
iiven in a French paper. It were a Jfity to abridge it 
“The rooms assigned to fhh'pdltHeia. prisoners look 
a spacious court, in which they aiwiljpefii^tted to meet and 
take recreation from the momin|| fm tdtt o'clock at night. 
The prisoners being allowed to ouyHhe wine nnd liquors 
they desire, Kersausie begged about thiee months ago to 
have the key of a cellar opening into the court, tp put into 
it a supply of wine, beer, and liquors, and the key was 
ipven him by the director of the prison. Some time after 
the prefect of police having been informed that serious in- . 
conveniences aro.se from liquors being introduced hi too 
large quantities, the key'was ordered to be withdrawn from 
Kersausie. It was by this cellar that the prisoners es- 
caped ; and as the door had certainly not been Woken open* 
it is evident that a false key had been made after the mod^ 
of the othtfr while it was in Kersausie' s possession. This 
cellar extends under a part of the Chemin de Ronde, and 
required only a subterranean opening to conirmuiicate 
with the garden of No. 7, Rue Copeau. An opening, of 
about thirty feet in length by three in diameter, was made ^ 
by somfe of the prisoht^sin the wall of the cellar and through 
the ground, and issued in the above garden beneath the 
shade of an alley of linden trees. This work being accom- 
plished, their daily communications with their friends 
without enabled them to concert the means of passing / 
through the garden w-ithout difficulty. The prisoners ' 
assembled every evening to read a new'spaper, and after- 
w'ards sung patriotic songs, which they called their even* 
ing prayers^ and this was the mom^t fixed upon for their 
escape. On Sunday night (12th July) soon after nine, all 
being in readiness, nothing remained to be done but to 
force the further extremity of the subterranean passage 
which had been left covered, which was effected in a few 
minutes. Twenty-eight of the prisoners thus passed, one 
after the other, into the garden, when the authorities 
having learned what was going on, fifteen others were 
stopped in their projected flight. A signal agreed upon 
bad been given to their friends without, who took imme- 
diate measures to facilitate their escape from the garden, 
Madame V., the wife of the proprietor of the garden, has 
d<*clared that, lieing alone with a servant at the hour 
above-mentioned, a gentleman, accompanied by a young 
lady, called and inquired for her husband. Ujion her in- 
forming him that he was not at home, he begged her to 
give him some paper and a pen, that he might write a note 
to .acquaint him with the object of his visit. These w'cre 
given to him, and while he was writing, a violent knocking 
being heard at the garden door, this individual threw open 
the window and shutters, and told her not to be alarmed, 
as it was only the political prisoners making their escape. 
She immediately .saw more than a score of persons break 
the pane.s of glass and pannels of the garden door, and 
pass, but having no one with her except a servant, she 
could not think of offering resistance. At tlie same time 
other friends of the prisoners kept watch over the porter at 
the street door, and thus the twenty-eiglil fugitives tra- 
versed the court, and readied the street in safety. A 
sum of money, and the addi ess of an asylum that had been 
provided, wc re then given to each of them.” 

A day or two after their evasion the fugitives published 
a paper, stating that they could ha\e escaped long before, 
but declined doing so, as they wished to avail themselves 
, of the fine opportunity of desseniinating their repubiicaa 
principles which was afforded them by the trial before the 
Peers — that they had now withdrawn themselves, only ^ 
because their judges had resolved to separate one class of 
political prisoners from another, and, trying those of Lyons 
first, to leave them (the Parisians) in pri-soii for another 
year before they should be called into court. 

Not one of the fortunate twenty-eight has been retaken. 
Three of them, Cavaignac, Guinaird, and Imberi, have * 
reached Brussels, where they will certainly be very un- 
welcome visitors. As a committee of the Court of Peers 
have decided by a majority of 110 to 19 to’ proceed witK 
the trial in the absence of the refractoryJirisOiiere, it4a, 
said to be probable that the Lyonese pl^t df 'affair 
.Will be finished in another month* : Oue b^t^rflli6;1‘epubli- 
eans, Le Noir by name, and a CatholiibibrieXt-^We believe 
an Abbb— by profession, has died^ii'pnson. Another of 
them, a certain Reveiohoh, has be«in sehtehoed to five 
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iiapiii«nin6iit and a fine of fidOO fivnee^ i»ot Ibr liis 
'iktigmlofibnoe, but for a Tiolent tftaok on the Court of 
i^ert. 

It appears from the Paris papers that part of the army 
of Africa, under General Trezei, sustained a severe check 
from the Arabs commanded by Abdel Kader, on the 27th 
of June last, at Macta, in the neighbourhood of Oran, and 
that, besides most of their guns and baggage, the French 
lost 500 men. Since this event has been known, Marshal 
CJausel has received sudden orders to embark to Algiers, 
and once more take upon himself the government of that 
colony. We believe Count Clausel to be the very best 
man for the purpose, and we v^krmly wish his moderate 
conciliating measures and humane projects may not be 
thwarted by a set of scoundrels, as they were in 1830 and 
1831. 

We regret to say that the cholera is raging at Toulon. 
It broke out on the 8th of July, and by the {(lowing day 
had destroyed 468 lives. 


Morene^ti^MiecI, W 

who had all been oesistifiifioiudmraW^ ' 

These was some sharp which ended amTour- 

ably to the CarlUts, at Mondragfon en the 8th of Juh. and 
at Poenta la HeynaK on ihe 13th ; and bytelegrapnic in- 
teUigence received by-dM (23rd) it appears that tne con* 
stitutionalists gained & victory of some importaime on the 
16th at Larraga and Artagona, driving the troops under 
Don Carlos and Moreno back to Lagarda and FSataUa. 

Moreno, on assuming the command, issued a dmracter- 
istic proclanpition. In it he alludes to persecutions he has 
undergone both in France and England, and which perse- 
cutions, he says, proceeded from the agents of usurpatitm 
and the Masoni^ Lodges, because he did his duty in 
putting to death the rebel Torrijos and his companions. 
In concluding this precious document, he pledges himself 
“ always to do his utmost to exterminate the wicked.” 
Since nis elevation, and the loss of Zumalacarrcguy, many ^ 
of the Carlist troops have gone over to the young Queen. 


SPAIN. . . 

The modem Montrose of Spain— the chief prop of the 
Carlist cause — is no more. We mentioned in our last 
Number, that Zumalacarreg^y was dangerously wounded, 
» a- few days after we wrote, news reached England 
that, by producing locked-iaw, his wound had proved 
mortal. ^ The Carlist journals in France, and the Tory 
papers in England, brought the brave partisan to life 
several times, and even assured the world that his wound 
was a mere scratch, "^ut it would not do : after all their 
assertions, these journalists were obliged to allow that the 
commander-in-chief of the Legitimatists was a mortal man 
—nay, even that he was dead. We have no sympathy for 
the cause in which he perished, but we have some admi- 
ration for the individual, and do not think he has left his 
equal behind him. either on the part of the Carlists, or 
on that of the young Queen. 

Almost immediately after his death, the Carlists raised 
siege of Bilboa, and retired in dismay. The young 
Queen’s army, said to amount to 20,000 men, entered 
Bilboa on the 1st of July, when Don Carlos had established 
his head-quarters at Onate. Valdez, the commander-in- 
chief of the Constitutional army of the north, has resigned, 
and been succeeded by General Santos de la Hera, who is 
(like Zumalacarreguy) a Basque by birth, who has seen 
some war in America, and who is said, moreover, to be a 
man of courage and activity. It seems allowed, how- 
ever, that General Saarsfield would have been a better 
choice. 


On the side of the Carlists, Zumalacarreguy ’s command 
has fallen to a well-known, but very inferior man, ?. e. to 
Moreno, who presided at the execution of General Torrijos 
and Mr. Boyd, and who was so seriously annoyed during 
his stay in England last year. 

The mass of the Queen's troops, commanded by General 
Cordova, left Bilboa on the 5th of July, with the intention, 
it was said, of attacking Moreno and the Carlists. On 
the same day a set of mad students, and other youths 
raised the standard of revolt at Saragossa, proclaiming, 
not I^n Carlos, but the democratic and unsuitable con- 
stitution of 1812. It appears that the affair has alarmed 
the queen regent. 

A battalion of the English auxiliary troops raising in 
London, and which are to be commanded by Colonel de 
. Lacy Evans, arrived and disembarked at St. Sebastian as 
early as the 10th of July. Other detachments have fol- 
lowed, and are following rapidly, and thus there will soon 
be eight or ten thousand British soldiers in the Basque 
provinces. Don Carlos, it is said, has proclaimed that no 
quarter will be given to these foreign auxiliaries, but he 
^ must at least catch them before he shoots them ; and the 
proclamation is not worth a moment's notice^ inasmuch as 
both Carlists and Christines continue to murder their pri- 
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PORTUGAL. 

This countiy has been the scene of no striking events : 
the sale of the monastic properly and of the rest of that * 
property, now called “ national,” has been carried on in pub- I 
lie without any disturbance, and is still proceeded with, 
though rather slowly, as there is an evident backwardness 
in some of the Portuguese to purchase what belonged to the 
Church, and in others a still more apparent want of ready . 
money. A considerable number of foreigners have attended / 
the auctions and been among the purchasers. 

On the 20th of July the schooner Viper arrived sud- 
denly from Lisbon with secret, and it is said, important 
despatches for our Government. She left the Tagus on a 
quarter-of-an-hour*s notice, and strict orders were issued 
that no private letters should be taken on board. When- 
ever these circumstances occur, people must be allowed 
to surmise and speculate. It is said by some that fresh 
commotions have broken out in the interior— by others 
that tlic despatches merely relate to Donna Maria’s mar- 
riage,, which is longer in settling than the hurried match- 
makers foresaw, — and by others, again, that they arc to 
intimate fresh clianges in the Portuguese Cabinet. 

A corps-d’armce amounting to 6000 men is still kept on 
the Spanish frontiers, and ready to march should the 
Queen Regent require its assistance. 


TURKEY. 

The insurrection in Albania, which we mentioned some 
months ago, has never been holly suppressed, and ap- 
pears, from recent accounts despatched I’lom the frontiers 
of Bosnia, to have acquired more vigour and extension 
than ever. Although the Pasha ofSeutari had received a 
reinforcement of 2000 men. he was not in a condition to 
move from that city, which was sniroundcd by the insur- 
gents, in good part reduced to a heap of nuns, and in want 
of provisions. • Discontents have also bioken out among 
the Bosniaks, and the Servians now under the protection 
of Russia, have had some quarrels with the Turks. 

Many of our newspapers have liecn declaiming and 
raving these last three weeks about the indignity put upon 
Great Britain by Turkey, or rather, as they say, by Russia, 
in prohibityig the passage of the Dardanelles to the man- 
of-w^ar which is to carry out Lord Durham. Now, it 
happens that there is nothing new in all this, but on the 
contrary, that the regulation is of a very respectable anti- 
quity, and has been submitted to as usage, and so far 
acknowledged a/a right, by many ambassadors and ships 
of war, under all kinds of administrations, Tory as well as . 
Whig. The practice, indeed, has always been for an am- 
bassador to quit the man-of-war sent out with him, on the 
coast of Troy or at the entrance -of the Dardanelles, and 
thence to continue hii voyage to Constantinople in country 
boats, or small unarmed vessels ; or, if a land journey were 
preferred, to cross the Dardanelles to the town of Gallipoli, 
and then travel along the Eui^opean side of the Sea of 
Marmora to the oapiUl, the man-of-war, on scarcely any 
occasion, being allowed to pass the first castle on the 
Dardanelles. In this way envoy after envoy has proceeded^ 






Mr. Ar iMMtl, 

Wmtigfbrd, and Mr. ttialfbrd tSaming i^iulU' ' 

AM been obserred long before Russia hiSl any.infioenee 
smr the Sultan, and has bean insiAed upon ercn when 
the Sultan and thrCzarerere at waririth eadh other, ind 
erhen Ihe conflict between tfam wai 1^ flroai of that 

mieqaal, and (fof Turkey) hopeless nature that it ttas be- 
come since France has submitted as well ae Eng- 

land. the regulations being, for many ages, that ffbile nn-; 
armed merchantmen of all friendly nations Slight pass 



, of any nation, should^ pass theistrait wiA her guna x 
heard. On one or two occasions a frigate hasT'laimed her 
artillery end then proceeded ; and of late years the Sultan 
has granted express permission for a foigate or two, or a 
sloop-of- war with some smaller craft, to go up to Constan- 
tinople in full warlike trim, and without any hindrance, 
but this was held in the light of a special favour or an 
wc^tion to the general rule, and not as a right. During 
Sir Robert Gordon’s recent and very nnsatisfactory em- i 
bassy, the Blonde frigate and another vessel lay for months 
in the Bosphorus, but that was at a season when the Sul- 


|an wac greatly emb enu iip l * If wmMoa be asked for 
IthepMsageortha^dMp^iflQY Burham, we be- 

lieve it will be readily grantra. We have said these few 
words to show the unreaepnableileN of the Tory attacks 
on our present Minisl^ on jtUf head, and the incorrect- 
nets of the journalists in this matter as if it were 

j altogether new« 


HOLLAND. 

Tre loyalty of the Dutch has been somewhat afford by 
the heavy demands upon their purse, which the King has 
been obliged to make in consequence of his lat^ expen- 
sive warlike demonstrations ; and they begin seriously to 
think it were better to give up Luxembourg and the other 
points that stand in the way of a final adjustment with 
jBelginm, than pay so dearly for a very uncertain delay. 
In several parts of the country popular discontent at a 
new tax has manifested itself in riots, and there have been 
some serious disturbances at Amsterdam. It should ap- 
pear that the King can afford to be more obstinate abroad 
thgn at home, for, it is said, that his government has for- 
mally announced its intention not to press the payment of 
the obnoxious tax and to wipe out all arrears. 


CHRONICLE OF 

June 24. D. Salomons, Esq., a gentleman of the Jewish per- 
suasion, WEB elected one of the sheriffs fur the city of London. 
Objections have been made to the validity of the election on the 
ground that the oath required of BberifTs on entering office con- 
tains the words ** on the true faith of fk Christian,” and that fod 
act of indemnity dues not reach the case. 

25. A duel took place in Dublin between Mr. Huire, the chair- 
man of the commission appointed to inquire into the disputed 
election of Messrs. O’Connell and Authveu, and Mr. Murphy, a 
barrister acting in the interest of the sitting members. The 
parties fired twice without effect. 

27. Mr. Charles Matthews, so justly celebrated in the theatrical 
world for the exquisite life ana humour of his delineations of 
character and manners, died at Devonport, after a lingering ilU 
noBs. Ho was nearly sixty years of age, of which upwards of 
forty had been spent in his proi'ession. 

— The late Mr. Cobbett was buried this day in the church- , 
yard of Farnliam, in Surrey, his native town. Tlie funeral was 
attended by Messrs. O’Connell, Wakley, Fielden, and a number 
of other gentlemen. •The mortal remains of this rcmarkuhlo man, 
«. after his long and busy life, rest with those of his humble an- 
cestors. Many thousand i>ersons witnessed the ceremony. 

• 

29. Serious disturbances occurred at Grout Bircham, in Nor- 
folk, owing to the execution of that part of the Poor Law Amond- 
ment Bill, whicii enacts that relief shall be given in kind instead 
of in money. The peasantry rose in a body against the parish 
officers, refused to work for the farmers, and assaulted two men 
who were willing to work. The house of the principal farmor of 
the parish was attacked and set on fire ; but on the* military being 
called out the not was stippres5ed without bloodshed. 

30. Lord Suffield met with an accident, which caused his death 
on the fith of July. As he was riding down Constitution Hdl, on 
his way to the House of Loids, his horse stumbled, and rolled 
over him, hy which he received several injurioB, which, however, 
were not at first suspected to be of a nature to endanger 4ife. 
His loidsliiji w as in bis fifty-fourth year. • 

— In the Court of King’s Bench Sir John De Beauvoir (who/ 
after being leturned to Pailiament for the borough of Windsor, 
was unseated by tlie decision of a Select Cummit&e of the House 
of Commons) was tried for perjury, ou ihe allegatibu of haring 
eworn to an insufficient qualification. The jury, without hes ita* 
tion, retuined a verdict of not guilty. 

Julu 1 . The eighth annual meeting of the Royal ^atibnal In- 
stitution for the preservation of life tram shipwreck, was held at 
its rooms in Austin-friars, Thomas Witeoii*. Esq., hi thccliair. 
The report stated that since the last meeting persons hare 
been saved from shipwreck, a great number of whom have „^n 
preserved through the immodiato instrumentality of the society, 
oy the means it has provided on the coasts of the united Kingdom, 
and the remainder by persons to whom the committee have grafted 
honorary or pecuniary rewards. At the lost onnivetsary dinoer, 


OCCURRENCES. 

the Trinity House, which had previously presented the rastitution 
with 500/., p,vu a further donation of 200/., and the East India 
Company 100/., in addition to a previous donation of 300/. Ad- 
dional life-boats had been placed the last year at Irvine, N.B., 
the mouth of the Tees, Carmarthen, and Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and, by the French government, off Boulogne j and very satia- 
faciory results have attended the experiments with Mr- Itennet’s 
rocket apparatus. Since its first establishment the institution 
has granted 60 gold medallions and 200 silver medallions as ho- 
norary distinctions of merit ; has paid mote than 4000/. as pecu- 
niary rewards to upwards of 3400 {lersons who have been instni- 
mental in saving the lives of above 3500 shipwrecked mariners, 
and expended a sum exceeding 3800/. for life-boats and other 
improved apparatus, which have been placed on various parts of 
the coasts of the United Kingdom. 

— Special orders were issued hy the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
for the prevention of party processions on this day, being the 
anniversary of the battle of the Boyne. A procession however 
having taken place in Monaghan, a riot ensued, when one person 
was shot and several wounded. A barrister has lieeu sent down 
by Government to investigate the matter, but his report has not 
yet been published. 

— At a levee, held at St, James’s, the Karl of Durham had an 
audience of the King, ou taking leave, as ambassador to St. 
Petersburgh. 

2. The proprietors of the * John Bull’ newspaper brought an 
action in the Court pf Common Pleas against a Mr. Rosier, who, 
it was alleged, had induced the editor to publish a libellous para- 
graph on au individual, on his engagement to take the le^onsi- 
bility. The person against whom the paragraph was directed 
having recovered damages from tho newspaper proprietors, tho 
present action was brought to comjiel the author of the para- 
graph to defray tho expenses. The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiffs. 

— Tho Royal Tar steamer, of 700 tons burthen, left the 
Thames for San Sebastian, having on board the first detachment 
of the British Auxiliary Legion, now raising in England, uiflei 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Evans, M.P. for Westmtnrteii 
destined for the service of tho Queen of Spain. Official intima* 
tion has been made that all pensioners entering the service of tho 
Queen of Spain will retain their pensions. 

3* Seventeen persons were drowned in a coal-pit about four 
miles from Bolton, by the flowing in of the water from' the river 
Irwell, on jkhe banks of which the pit is situated. 

4. A number of individuals charged with eoxieerivcA in 

the riots at Wolverhampton, j^see lost mQotb[*a,,ynioiiiie\e^ ^Wera 
sentenced at the Stafford sesttons to of in^rison- 

nwht ' f'" 

— Thisday the usual ceyemowBajjiiiy^^^^ 

at Cambridge on iba iaatalUttai^ ;||inAiaai|utt of Camden as 
Chancellor of the ynimsHy. indi- 
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Tidualv were pretteni ; snong otlien, Prmce Pozti0'4lllmo, the 
I>iikie8 of Ciimbepland, Wellington, and Grafton^ ^ the ArcuhtBliOf) 
4)f Canterbury, Lords Lyndhurat, Abinger, Ac* &c. 

About 120 gentlemen dined together at Blackwall to cele- 
brate the triumph of Messrs. Morrison and Wason in their late 
election for Ipswich, after having succeeded in unseating the former 
members, and exposing the bribery which had been practised. Mr. 
O’Connell was in the choir* 

— In the Coujt of Common Pleas, Dublin, aepeeial jury case, 
the parties being Lord Trimblostone verms Kemmis^and thetuat- 
tei being an action of ojectment on the title, to recover poaiossion 
of the manor of Roebuck, w as decided for the defeuaant, after 
occupying six days. Property to the amount of 400,000/. was 
said to depend on the result. 

8. At a levcc. Sir F, Shuckburgh, chairman of a Committee of 
Baronets, presented to his Majesty two |)etilions from certain of the 
baronets of Knglaud, of ScoUand, of Ireland, and of the .United 
Kingdom, and their eldest sons, praying a restoration of various 
privileges originally belonging to the order, but stated to have 
beea in abeyance since the Restoration. 

9. The eighth vessel which has been taken up by Government, 
under the management of the Kmigration Cjmuiittue, for Mie 
conveyance of females to New South Wales, sailed from the 
lliames. The number sent out in this instance was IfiO 
single females, and about forty other persons, chiefly agriedU 
turists, and their families. 

iV. Dr. Klnngton, bishop of L(‘ighliii and Ferns, died at Liver- 
pool, having landed there on his way ^ London, in order to be 
present at an intended conference of Irish bishops, about to bo 
held in tlie British metropolis. He was upwards of seventy years 
of ago, and had the chai actor ol being a learned and able ipan. 
The bishopric of Ferns becomes, by liis death, in virtue of the 
Irish Church Temporalities Act, united to that of Ossory. 

— On tlic evening of this day and the whole of the succeeding 
day, the town of Liverpool was in a state of great excitement 
owing to the riotous conduct of large puitioiis oi the lower class 
of Irishmen. The 12th of July being the anniversary of the 
Battle of Aughriin, these misguided people were under nii im- 
pression that uu Orange procession was to take place, and they 
therefore assembled, armed with bludgeons, and committed some 
desperate breaches of the peace. Many persons were severely 
injured. 

— On the same day, in Belfast, a serious riot oceuwed, pro- 
duced by the obnoxious paity precessions which have so frequently 
disturbed the peace of the countr3% The Riojt Act was read, the 
military culled out, one young woman wps shot, and many pdrsous 
wounded. 

— Riots have also occurred in Port Glasgow and Airdrie, a 
small town near Glasgow, caused by attempts to get up imitations 
of the Irish j>rocessions. In the case of Airdrie the military were 
called out, and a great number of the rioters were seized and com- 
mitted to prison. No lives were lost in these iustuuces. 

13. The Now Goldsmiths’ Hall, in Lonilon, was formally opened 
by a banquet, at which the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, 
“ho Marquis of Camden, Ar., were present, and on their healths 
being diuuk made speeches. 

16. A frightful accident occurred at Watford, on the Londou 

and Birmingham Railway, by the falling in of a jioitioii of a 
tunnel in progiess of formation, by which iminy of the woikmen 
lost their lives. Sev^iral of the Directors of the Company, accom- 
panied by the Secretary, went down from Loiulon to examine the 
spot, and their Report has been published.' It states that the 
men engaged on the works on the shaft having all jierisbed, the 
proximinate cause of the calamity can only be conjectured. The 
sh^t having been sunk in chalK, it is supposed to have given 
wa^ to the pressure. On tlie same morning, and on the same 
railroad, another accident occurred on a part of the works on the 
north side of Primrose Hill, near London. A portion of the roof 
of a newly excavated part oftho tunnel fell in. There were seven 
men at work, six of whom escaped, but the .seventh was buried 
beneath the earth, and though got out alive was carried to the 
North London Hospital in a hopeless stateu ' 

17. The Rev. Mr. Dupr^, master of tho ^ndowed^ school of 
Berkhamstead, the management of which was the spbiect of recent 
animadversion in the House of Commons,, ki^ougnt an action 
against a Mr* Campbell for libel, which was tried, at IVinchester. 
This complained of was published in the f /Bpsdes Herald';* 

of it consisted of comments on tlU! conduct of the 
tho defence set up was a plea of justi&dalion, al- 
the charges. ’* The juiy found a Verdict for the 
<tamages, on certain or the issues raised by the 


ideas, ahd ibr thiS ddhadimt vaon two hf the issues, those which 
assertSd ii4||ht of ihe public generally ip adtn^ion to 
school, and also that fbr twenty* five yvtSn there hadrndt beau A 
scholar educated in the establiinmeaL 

18. A public meetiug was held at the Crown and Anchori 
Strand, fur the purpose of adopting peUtioDs to both Mouses of 
Parliament, praying for a total repeal of the stamp dui^,jon 
newspapers. The meeting was attended by upwards of tOOd lo* 
dividuals. Lordh Brougham presided; and the resolutioafl wire 
proposed by Or. Birkbeck, Messrs. Hume, Grute, O’Counell, Dr. 
Bowring, Rev. W« J* Fox, Ac. 

24. At a quarter fo six in tho evening of this day, the ‘Earl 
Grey ’ steam-packet from Rothesay and other places to Glasgow, 
having stopped for a sljprt time at Greenock to disembark pas- 
sengers and, receive others, just as she was alwut to depart sud- 
denly cxploiled. Tho etfecl was dreadful. Tho boiler of the 
vessel was rent asunder, the top of it standing erect, having torn 
up tho deck, and blown into tho air all the passengers who had 
been standing between tho funnel and the cabin- door. A great 
number of tlie passengers fell into the sen, where many were se- 
verely wounded from the falling fragments of the dock and large 
pieces of coul. Tho spectators on the quay, also, who were at the 
time very niimeroufi, suffered greatly, many being knocked down 
and scalded by tho boiling water, and others wounded by the 
fttUing niishdes, some of which were thrown fifty or sixty yards 
from the xesscl. The number of lives lost has not yet been accu- 
rately ascertaiued ; but the ‘ Greenock Inteiligeiicei’ gives a list of 
six persons whose bodies have been discovered, and of thirty others 
who have been more or less injured. A judicial investigation into 
the causes of this melancholy occurrence has been iiutilutid. 

28. A telegraphis dispatch announces that on tins day, as the 
King of the French was on his way to the Place V ciulome, Ins 
Majesty, and the cortege by which lie was surrounded, v\eie thrown 
into confusion ** by the explosion of an infernal in.icbiiie, placed 
behind a window, by which his Majesty's horse was killeil, but his 
Maje&tj, as well as tlie princes, escaped unliurt. The Duke of 
Tieviso w^s killed,* and several generals, aidcs-de-camp, and itub- 
vidiinls of the National Guard, were eitlier killed or woundeJ. 
The people rushed nfier the Kingaitli acclamatio iH of loyalty, 
after this horrible attempt, at which all Paris was indignant. Tnu 
metropoli.s was otlierwise culm.” 

Great distress, reaching to absolute famine, haa prevailed for the 
last two months among the peasantry on the west coast c’f Ireland, 
and principally in the county of Mayo. The deplorable situation 
of the miserable people has excited the active sjmpatby of bene- 
volent individuals, and' vurnms eHuits have been uiade. to supply 
them with food. Some very heart-Tcnding details of privation and 
destitutioi^have appeared in the iiewspajieis. 

Intelligence has been received re^'pectiiig a China ship, named 
the It^liza, for which consideraMe anxiety had been felt by tho 
merchants of the city. The ship, on her way home from lilacaa 
to England, struck on some rocks in the China sea ; slie was sub- 
sequently boarded by the peojdi: of a Chinese ribhmg-boat, who- 
ill-used the clew, and plundered the vessel ; and u few days after- 
wards two Chinese junks arrived, and putting on board twenty 
men, completely jriflcd the uiifoitunate ship. The captain and 
Clew, with the exception of four men who were left on a small 
island, ventured to sea in the boats, and were picked up and 
biouglit to Singapore. 

- At the Cape of Good Hope it appears that tlie incursions of tho 
Catfjcs have been effectually checked, and that a treaty wa.s about 
to be entered into, by which compeusaiion was to be made by the 
invaders in the shape of so many thousand bead of cattle, ami that 
a new boundary was to be formed. But few of the scattered colo- 
nists have}ct returned to tbeir faims. 

Intelligence from South America states that an car'hquake on 
t)ie^20th February last laid waste tho cities of Concc]Mioii and 
TiUcahuaua. 

It is slated tliat a newspaper of eight (piurto pages has been 
established at Owhyhee, (Sandwich l.slaiids,) which is illustrated 
will) w'bod-cuts of animals. 

Great daipagp has beau done to the British shipping at Quebec, 
by a tremendous, gale. Mohy of the timber rafts were broken up 
and sent adrift. 
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CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION, AND 
HISTORY OF PARTIES. 

[Coutinued from Number 29.] 

{Errata in Number 29. — n. 366, col. 2, line 20 from bottom, for* 

** parting;” rend “ hurtiUj'.” — p. 370, col. 1, line 11 from bottom, 
r/e/r the sentonce beginning ‘‘ the Iloliseholdj tiie* Duke of 
Portland,’' &c.] 

Although the principal appointments in the Government 
had at last been filled up by Lord Chatham for the present 
in the manner that has been mentioned, his lordship seems 
to have felt that the administration he had formed was not, 
as yet, by any means strong enough to face , the rx)mhiried 
parties which were likely to constitute the Opposition in the 
ensuing Session of Parliament He therefore directed his 
views to the arrangement of such new connexions as might 
at once enlarge the basis of the Govermnont and detach 
part of the force which threatened to be aiTayed against it. 

To gain time for these negociations, the meeting of 
Parliament, which had been prorogued to the 16tli of 
September, was further postponed till the 11th of Noveinber. 

This step was adopted at a moment when, owing to jtho 
clcfloiency of the harvest, the public mind was in a state of 
the greatest alarm froini» the apprehension of a scarcity of 
food. To provide against this danger, and to quiet the 
excitement, on the 2nd of October ministers took upon them 
to issue an order in council (irohifaiting the exportation uf 
grain, although prices had not yet arrived at the point fixed 
for such prohibition by the law, and laying an embargo on 
all vessels about to ])roceod abroad with that article. Soon 
after this Lord Chatham withdrew fur the benefit of his 
health to Bath. 

Here ho presently sought and obtained au interview with 
the Duke of Bedford, who had also come^ to Bath with tlic 
same object Having stated that he was anxioys to secure 
the Duke's support to tlio new adminilBtratlon— an intima- 
tion to which his Gmeo made no reply — lie went on to 
describe the foreign and domestic policy which ; he was 
resolved to pursue. It was comprised, he savL, undt^ t]|vee 
heads : first, to preserve the })eace inviolate, bnd tO k 
watchful eye over the continental poweta ^ley did the 
same; secondly, to enter-into no oo]i|hii6nM lecmnas^ioiis, 
and to make no treaty with any 
Great Britain to the payment of a 6ube$(yt 
observe the strictest .and moia wid iKsIpoQil^A. 
replied ttai these precisely m i)iieg^tc%% 
had alines ee&tehded, ioA lie certainly 
whether his friends lipere in power or 
parted^ with the undentandmg, however*-’ timt ^ 
soon mod again. 

A cQnr i a l wty , Paxllsitiient having met on the dacy appoittlidi 
(the IlthS^i^ember,) the Bodfind party at first took U|Ao 
share in the eowiests sdbioh iimnediatmy ensued. The Ad*- ' 
dress was tgipoied In both H<hiiet» and in the ComrnoDsno 
ibwer than four amen^ents tipon H were sucoessivdy 
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moved ; but on every division the majority was with the 
Government. In none of the amendments was the subject 
of America alluded to. The principal topic on which tb© 
Opposition took their ground was the unjustifiable delay 
wnich, as they alleged, taken place in the assemblin|f 
of Parliament in the Critical circumstances in which the 
country stood. The step taken by the Ministry in preventing 
the exportation of corn was admitted by all to have been^ 
at the moment w-hen it was adopted, a necessary stretoh of 
power; hut the Opposition contended, first, that it was ren- 
dered necessary only by the prorogation of Parliament ; and, 
secondly, that the Ministers ought now' to come to Parlia- 
ment for a Bill of Ijidemnity tu cover their violation of the 
law and the constitution. These points appear to have 
been discussed in the two Houses, both in the debates on 
the Address, and again in the consideration of a bill which 
w*as soon., after brought in by the Government to indemnify 
the subordinate agents empli^cd in executing the embargo* 
but in whibh the Ministers at first, refused to allow their 
own. names to be comprehended. The parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of this session havabeen very imperfectly reported ; 
but the arguments employed on both sides of the present 
question;* in the House of I..ord9, have been preserved both 
in a tract entitled ‘ A Speech in behalf of the Constitution, 
gainst the Suspending and Dispensing Prerogative,’ which 
is now known to have been written by Mr. Mackintosh, 
assisted by Earl Temple and Lord Lyttlcton, although it 
w'as at first supposed to have been the production of I^rd 
Mansfield— and in one Of the letters from the Right Ho- 
nourable Henry Flood'to Lord Cbarlcmont, printed in the 
collection which appeared in 1820. The Speech is given ia 
the ^ Parliamentary History,’ as embodying the arguments 
which were used in a debate on the 10th of December, when 
the Bill of Indemnity, having passed the Commons, was 
brought up to the Lords. The debate, however, of whioh 
Mr. Flood gives an account, is evidently that which took 
place on the Address. 

According to the testimony of Mr. Flood, Lord Chatham 
appears to Ituve defendeil tho issuing of the embargo 
during the interval of Parliament by legal authority, 8itB]My 
as an act offpower te bo jpstified before Parliament on the 
ground of necessity ; so far from expressing himself a« 
opposed to a Bill of Indemnity for ministers, his argument 
might be taken as implying the necessity of such a bill. It 
seems to have been I^|;d Northington, the President of the 
Council, who first broached the doctrine that the embarge 
was not only justifiable but le^l, and that the crown had a 
right, in doses of nco^ssity, to interpose even against a poal^ 
dive act of Parhainenl. His lordship, in advancing tlus eX* 
trSordinary position, Mr. Flood records, said he^as no 
patron of the p^ple, and used something like sarcosnt to- 
wards Lord Chatham. He challenged any lawyer/' con- 
tinued the writer, to contradict him. Lord Mansfield* for 
the firsi time ’on the fide of the constitution, rose^np, but| 
as his ground was, ho was afraid to trend upon it* a 
' At length he asserted the want of power in th$ okoifn 4A 
plain tennd, though when charged with it 
'im denied his having said so. He was. 
and^almosi eloquent but the charfctiiw.^/ttl^^ 
his ooMoity ; far whh the most 


S round under his f^t, and l^nd Cm^ m dw emitrary. 

e was afhud .tomalc out afficacy for 

Inslnttstion* am fosce for menaymeak - Both the men 
and mlamd lUoaneiy of Lord 
Mansfield wnt^aniM to Lmd Camden^ ground, and the 
sinqplicity* foanlmesi^ and waimtb of Lord Camdbn would 
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have become Lord Mansfield’s situation. Thus the nature 
of these two men, wise and ji;reat as they are, prevailed 
over their jud^ents, and the one could not rise, nOr could 
the Other fall to his condition. Lord Camden supported 
Lord Northington 8 tenet; I grieve to say it, and I cannot 
dwell upon it. He is always eloquent, for he always feels, 
and he made the worse appear the better cause. This tenet 
made a prodigious noise. I ought to have remembered that 
after Lords Northington and Camden had spoken. Lord 
Chatham spoke again, and concluded with calling em- 
bargo an act of power. Such I still think it, aaid he, justi- 
fled by necessity ^ and with referring himself to the judg- 
ment of Parliament. Lord Spencer, I saw, moved the 
Address; he was inaudible. Lord Hillsborough seconded 
the Address, and what ho said was a bad opposition to it. 
Lord Suffolk did it much more favour by opposing it ; he 
spoke pompous nothings. Lord Shelburne was better, and 
the Duke of Grafton worse, than I expected. Lord Lyttle- 
ton was reasonable, and Lord Temple as bad as he could 
be. I have mentioned that this doctrine made much noise ; 
but as Lord Chatham had kept clear of i^, it would have 
died if Bockford had not revived it, in two days after, in the 
House of Commons, in more oftensivo words, by saying, 
that tlie crown had, in cases of necessity, a power to dis^ 
pense with laws. This, which at another time would have 
Deen laughed out of the House, became serious, though 
spoken by such a scattering man. George Grenville took 
down the words ; they were condemned by every body. The 
doctrine, in the l.iords, was mentioned with very severe 
stri(‘tui*e8, and Mr. Beckfoi^rl was obliged to explain, by a 
retraction, and contradiction, in fact, of what he had said, 
which remains in the Journals. This was a triumph to | 
George Grenville ; he urged that n Bill of Indemnity was I 
further necessary to indemnity the advisers, as well as the 
actors, under that order. General Conway agreed in con- 
demning the doctrine, but did not seem to think that it was 
necessary to indemnify the advisers. He moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to indemnify the persons acting under the 
order. Lord Chatham, like himself, on hearing this affair, 
desired the bill to he made as strong as possible, and to he 
extended to the advisers, and to be made declaratory as well 
as indemnifying. It has been thus framed accordingly, 
and is brought in ; but it is still thought that Mr. Grenville 
will offer amendments, and keep the ball on foot.” 

If wc may trust the account given in the ‘ Parliamentary 
History,' the discus'^ion was in fact renewed in the House 
of Lords when the Bill of Indemnity was brought up to that 
House on the 1 0th of December. But wc are ignorant of 
the grounds or authority upon which the editor of that pub- 
lication has attributed the delivery of the arguments em- 
bodied in the “ Speech in behalf of the Constitution,” &c. 
to that occasion. It is, however, expressly slated in the 
Annual, Register, “ that the bill produi^ed much altercation 
and debate, especially in the House of Lords.” The bill, in 
its original form, was brought into the House of Commons, 
by General Conway, on the 24th of November. The writer 
in the Annual Register says that it was amended and 
made perfect before being sent up to the Lords, in so far 
as both to include the advisers of the embargo, and* to 
express fully in its preamble the illegality of the measure. 
We may observe, by the by, that according to the state- 
ment in the Parliamentary History, which in lliis instance, 
appears to be copied from the Journals, Alderman Beck- 
tbrd’s remarks, spoken of by Mr. Flood, were made on the 
18th of November, and in the course of debating the motion 
for leave to bring in the Bill of Indemnity. The words 
were that “ whenever the public is in danger, the King has 
a dispensing power.” 

Meanwhile the premier proceeded with his endeavours to 
disunite and break up the opposition. The next ne^cia- 
tion which he opened was with th§ party of the Duke of 
Newcastle. According to a statement copied by Almon in 
his ‘Anecdotes of Lord Chatham’ from the publication called 
?olitical Register, his lordship, oil the 20th of Novera- 
ent a note to Lord Edgeuraoe, requesting to aee him 
^is house in Bond Street. At the interview whieja took 
pilge, he informed Lord Edgeumbe, after many apologies, 
aw with much awkwanlness, that it was (XiwmWf he 
eoeW resign to another bis post of Treasurer of the House- 
hoId^.An angry altercation ensued, which terminated by 
jiistOT exclaiming, in reply to a remark Lotd Bdg- 
j^ade about the impolicy of turning out persons of 
great parliamentary interest, I despise your 



pai^iamentaay Interest 1 1 do not want your assistance I*’ 
and adding “ that he trusted to the uprightness of hie , 
measures the support and confidence of the King, and 
the favour and attaohiiient of the people, and that acting 
upon these principles he ^ared look in the face of the 

E )ude8t connexions in the country They then part6d« 
rd Edgeumbe having previously intimated that after 
usage he had received ne would neither accept of any other 
place, nor resign that which he held to any one but the King 
uimself. The Minister in the course of the conversation 
had o^rod to make* his lordship a Lord of the Bedchamber. 
Two days after Lord Edgeumbe received a note from his 
Majesty, desiring him retuxn liis staff On Monday the 
24th, ac^cordingly, his lordship went to the King, and gave 
up his office, which was immediately bestowed upon Mr. 
Cafterwards Sir) John Shelley, a near relation of tlie Duke 
of Newcastle. On the 26th the Duke of Portland resigned 
the office of Lord Chamberlain, tlie Earl of Scarborough that 
of Cofferer, the Earl of Besborough that of Joint- Postmaster- 
General, and Lord Monson that of one of the Chief Justices in 
Eyre. To these resignations were speedily added those of 
Sir Charles Saunders, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
of Admiral Kcppel and Sir William Meredith, two of the 
junior Lords. 

It is understood that these secessions induced the Minister 
to resume the negociation with the Duke of Betlford, which 
he had otherwise intended to have dropped. He now offered 
the appointment of First Lord of the Admiralty to the Duke’s 
cousin and brother-m-law, Lord Gower, who immediately 
repaired to Woburn to consult his Grace. In the mean- 
time, however, his Mftje.sly being informed of what had 
taken place, intimated to the Premier, in a long coiiferenco 
»to which ho admitted him, that although he would give him 
Ifis cordial support in other respects, the conduct of the 
Duke offBedford on a former occasion had been so offensive 
that he must enti-eat that his name should not be again 
mentioned. This placed Lord Chatham in a most embar- 
rassing Mtiiation. Ho and the Duke met again at the 
house of the former in Bond Street, on the 1st of December. 
His Grace proposed that several of the vacant offices sliould 
be given to certain of his friends whom he named, aniLtliat 
an English t>eeruge should be conferred upon the Marquis 
of Lome. Upon this last proposition the Minister at once 
put his negative. He then stated, to the astonishment of 
the Duke, that the places in question had been already dis- 
posed of, and mentioned the ^rsons to whom they had been 
given. In a tew days after, the Gazette announced the 
appointment of Sir Edward Hawke as First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; of Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Lord Liverpool) 
and Sir Piercy Brett, as the two new junior Lords, and of 
Lord Le Despencer as the new Joint-Postmaster-GeneraL 
Lord Cornwallis was also appointed^ Chief Justice in Kjre ; 
the Earl of Hertford, Lord Chamberlain of the Household; 
and Mr. Hans Stanley, Cofferer. 

The strangest part of the whole history is, that after the 
negociation with the Duke of Bedford had been completely 
broken off in the manner that has just been stated, Lord 
Chatham, of his own accord, bestowed upon Lord Lome 
the English peerage, which he had so peremptorily refused 
when proposed by his Grace. The Marquis (afterward* 
Duke of* Argyll) was created Baron Sundiidge of Coom- 
hank, in Kent, by a patent dated the 22nd of December. 
About the same time also the Earl of Hillsborough wag 
removed from the head of the Board of Trade, and the place 
given to anotlier of the Duke of Bedford's friends, Robert 
Nugent, Esquire, with the title of Viscount Clare, in the 
peerage of Ireland. Some years after Lord Clare was 
made aii, Irish Earl, by thetitio of Earl Nugent. 

Lord Chesterfield m one of his letters, writing before 
these changes were announced, says, “ Eight or nine people 
of some consequence have resigned their employments; 
upon which Lord Chatham made overtures to the Duke 
of Bedford and his people, but they could by no meant 
agree, and his Grace went the next day, full of wrath, to 
Woburn, so that negociation is entirely at an end. People 
wait to gee who Lora Chatham will in, for some he 
must have ; even he cannot be atone, contra tnundum,'* 

I ** He made an administration says Burke^ in a cele- 
brated passage of his Speech on American Taxation — “ so 
chequered and speckled ; he put together a piece of joinery* 
so crossly indents, and whimstoally dovetailed ; a cabinet 
rso variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversified mosaic ; such 
ja tesselated pavement without cement ; here a bit of black 



less. 

U a; ‘ 

stone, an^l there a bit of white, 
king’s frteiids aid t^ablteans,' Wh%t khd 
erauf friends and Open enernh)*, tb«t dt was 
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They were alio W)^<i Itf Mwne of the'Bute party, 

JirW others Off af»A two of its most 

members, psw^A ^nd EUiole sate silent, and, w© 


corioits show, but ttUertj^>timsafe to toiwh,iM4 tttUM did not vote. 4^bat^ appears to have taken 


stai^ on. The cdlleagnes whom he Irtid asMS^' trt the 
BOM hoards stared at each othiw, a^id mve to ask,' 

‘ Sirv ypurname ?— Sir, you have the advantage 
Mr. such it one.—I beg a thousand pardons.* l^eelitixfio to 
say.lt did so happen that persons had a SingldlMIce^divided 
l^tween them who had never spoke to eoen other 
lives, until they found themselves, they knew not1}0W,:pi£^ 

' ging together, heads and points^ in the e^e 
The allusion here is to the Joint* Pay mastbrs^ General, 

Lord North and Mr. George Cooke. 

When all the new appointments hiSl beeri made,^ Lord: 

Chatham returned to Bath, where soon after a violent attack 
of gout for some time rendered him totally incapable of 
taking any pjirt in the direction of affairs. What followed 
with the ill-assorted collection of persons with which he bad 
filled the (‘abinot has been graphically described by Burke. 

“ Sir, in consequence of this arrangement, having put so 
much the larger part of his enemies and opposers into power, 
the conftision was such that his own principles could not 
possibly have* any effect or influence in the conduct of affairs. 

If over ho fell into u lit of the gout, or if any other cause 
withdrew him from public cares, principles directly the 
contrary were sure to predominate. When he had executed 
his plan he had not an inch of ground to stand upon. 

When he had accomplished his scheme of administration, 
he was no longer a Minister. When his, face wa;> hid 
but for a moment, his whole system was on a wide sea, 
without chart or compass. The gentlemen, Iiis particular 
friends, who, with the names of various departments of 
Ministry, were admitted to seem os if tliey acted a part 
under him, with a modesty that bet-omes all men, and with 
a confidence in him that was justified even in its exfrava- 
gance by his superior abilities, had never, in any instance, 
presumed upon any opinion of their own. Deprived of his 
guiding inlluonce, they were whirled about, the siwit of 
every gust, and easily driven into any port ; and as those 
who joined with them in manning the vessel were the most 
directly.. opposite to his opinions, measures, and character, 
and fur the most artful and powerful of the set, they easily 
prevailed, so as to seize upon the vacant, unoccupied, and 
derelict minds of his friends, and instantly they turned the 
vessel wholly out of tlie course of his policy.” 

One of the earliest bubjeots which engaged the attention 
of Parliament was the regulation'* of the affairs of the East 
India Company, which had just been suddenly raised from 
its original condition oik a trading aKsocialion to the posscs- 
siqp of extensive dominions, by the extraordinary victories 
of Clive. We mention the matter here, however, merely as 
contributing to indicate th« state of parties. A sketch of 
the first debate to which it gave rise in the House of Com- 
mons, has been preserved by Mr. Flood in the same letter 
to which we have already referred. The afifair of Alderman 
Beokford's unfortunate remarks, he says, aggravated by the 
multitude of private discontents which mingled with it, pro- 
duced a ferment, and encouraged all the parties that were 
unsatisfied to join against Lord Chatham on the day that 
the motion was made for examining mto the state of the 
Company. Strangely enough, Bechford had been chosen 
to make the inofion, which. Flood says, both eontained 
offensive matter, and was offensively introduced. “ Our 
friend Burke,” he continues, rose first iu opj^sition, and 
acquitted himself very honourably. Yorke, 6. Grenville, 

Thurlow, Rigby, Dowdeswoll, Wedderburu, all joined.” 

On the ministerial side the speakers were, Charles Town- 
shend, Barre, Conway, the Attorney-General, the Master 
of the Rolls (Sir Thomas Sewel), Mr* Bkns Stanly, &c. 

“ Upon the whole, however,*' continues ^e Writer, there 
was little concert, and not paubb ability in tbeMbnee. Xbe 
opponents were more successful tha'v^holei tl^ugh np 
one person near Townshend. He is the rest 

are speakers.” The motkm (or xother « modification of 
it, proposed by General Ctuaway) was at last eaiiried, about 
half^past eleven, by a majority of 129 to 76; lo that tbai 
strength ol the Ministry appears, after fdU^to l^ve not 
so inoonsideiable. Yot on this occasion^ nooordingito 
the adherents of the Duke of. Bedftvd. of the Marquhl hfj 
Reoklngham, of the fluke of Portland, the Uuke of DepMh, 
shire, Lord Temple, George Grenville, oad the Yorfces, I lof General Corn 
together tHth the ft^ads of the Company, all united against | which ate XK>t ia 1 


on Tucs^y the 25th of^N^jSlIapiier, the day before the 
resignations of the Duke of PorljaDA and the other offleera 
ef the Household already mentioned, Mr. Flood goes on to 
observe, “ I^signations will spread it is said, and who 
is to oome in, or wlietber any adminitetmtiim be fixed, 
is unknown. Four or five days ago Lord Edgecombe was 
dtoissed, and J aok Shelley put into his plaoe. Tlds oft« 
fended. Lord Chatham has refused all ex]flotiati(»)S upon 
the subject, it is said ; complains that there is nothing 
facti(m round him, and seems dotermiued to go on unmoved, 
and to break through it or fall.” 

It was not till February, 17G7, that Lord Chatham foumf 
himself sufficiently recovered to attempt leaving Bath ; 
even theft he was taken ill ogain on the vvay, and did not 
reach Lxmdon till after the lapse of some weeks. In a letter 
to Mr. Flood, written from London on the 19th of that 
month. Lord Charlemont says, “ All matters here go on 
as usual, ^rd Chatham is daily expected, and till he 
arrives nothing worth informing you of is likely to happen. 
There has been, upon various topics, a great deal of con- 
versation in the House of Commons, but no di\isions. One * 
thing, however, appears very extraordinary, if not indecent 
— no mcr*ber of the Opposition speaks without directly 
abusing J..ord Chatham, and no friend e\er rises to take bill 

part Is it possible that such a man can be friendless ?” 

The following account is given in the Life of Lord Chat- 
ham by Mr. Thackeray : — “ At# length he reached the 
inctropoli.^, but being wfiioll) incompetent to the transaction 
of public business, he retired to Hampstead. Conceiving 
the air of this place too sharp for his disorder, he expressed 
u wish to repossess his former house at Hayes. The owner, 
Mr. Walpole, very handsomely gratified his desire, and 
allowed him to repurchase the property. WhiUt Lord 
Chatham was at Hampstead, the King scut frequent mes- 
sages to inquire after his health, and to desire him lua to 
be disconcerted by his confinement, or by his necessary 
absence from public business, as his Majesty was deter- 
mined to support him. But however consolatory these gra- 
cious messages from the Sovereign proved to J^rd Chatham, 
he now perceived that his inttuefice with his colleagues in 
office was at an end, and that he could liojie to ell’cct scarcely 
anything for the public welfare." 

Meanwhile the unsteady character of the ministerial 
majority in the Commons wms demonstrated by a vote to 
which that House came on the 2nd of March, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. George Grenville, for reducing the land-tax for 
the ensuing year from four to three shillings in the pound. ' 
This motion, after a debate, was carried against Ministers 
by a majority of 2Uf) to 188. “ This,” sajs the ‘ Annual 

Register,' “ was said to have been the first money-bill in which ’ 
any minister had been disappointed since the Revolution.” ;; ' 

On the 6th of April l..ord Cheslerticlcl w rites : — “ 1 can 
give you no account of our political world, which is in a 
situation that I never saw in my w'hole life. Lord Chatham 
has been so ill these hist two months, that he has not been 
able («ome say not willing) to do or hear of any business; 
and for his aous-mitiistreSi they either caiinol, or dare not, 
do any without his directions, so that c\ cry thing is now at 
a stiind. This situation, 1 think, cannot last much longer.’* 

On the 9th of the same month J.onl Charlemont writes 
itoMr. Flood: — “ Lord Chatham is still Munster, but how 
long he may continue so is a problem that would pose the 
deepest politician. The Opposition grows more and more 
violent, and seems to gam ground ; his ill health os yet 
prevents bis doing any business. The Ministry is divided 
into as many parties as there are men in it ; all oomplupn of 
his want, of participation. Charles Townshend is at open 
war« Conway is angry. Lord Shelburue out of humour, and 
the Duke of Grafton by nb means pleased.” 

The proceedings of this interesting session of the legislft- ' 
ture liave been so imperfectly transmitted l^ujgk 
ntdinary channels, that, with the exception qf er IhreA ' 
flmgments of the speeches of particular ]ziemjQ|a^'W 
liawntaty History ' contains no account ofwy waiobM 

the end of the year till the middle of HuW. "" * 
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nor signature," so'that we cannot tell hv or whoitn thiey 
way have been written. It is tfajhate 

been diotated by General Conway to an att^ahuenais, ;Wt)U^ 
the tone and manner oettainly nbt indicate thaf^the 
^ter was one of the Ministevii^ 'l*hh probability at driy 
irate is, that they were pfepatWd^likO' <he other letters, ' fur 
the information of Lord Hertford. “We shall' hero give 
the first entire, referring as it does to the si^^oct of 
American affairs, of the important proceedings that took 
place with regard to whicli this sossion, the puhliahed 
accounts are so extremely meagre and uitsatisikctory^ The 
letter is dated ** Saturday, 1 Ith April, (probably a mistake 
for the 12th, which was a Saturday,) 1767,*' and is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Yesterday I was present at a long debate in the House 
of Lords, which lasted^ five hours, upon a motion made by 
the Duke of Bedford concerning North America. "Jbe case 
was this : — Among the papers laid before the House from 
that quarter was an act passed by the Assembly of Massa- 
chusets Bay (at the requisition of the Secretaries of State 
here) for raising money to make compensation to the suf- 
ferera by the riots occasioned by the Staipp Act, in which 
was likewise inserted a clause containing a full parddn to 
the rioters, which is considered here, and justly, as a piece 
of great presumption in them, and altogether unprecedented; 
for, according to the British constitution, all general acts of 
pardon, indemnity, and obli\ion, never take their rise in 
either House of Parliament, but are sent from the King, are 
read only once in each House, and are immediately accepted 
and passed, precisely as tliey come from his Majesty. 
Governor Bernards letter accompanying this act was read, 
upon which the Duke of Bedford moved that the House 
should address his Majesty, to take the validity of tliat act 
into his royal consideration); and if it should be found to bt | 
null and void, that he would be pleased to take such mea- | 
sures as he should think proper to support the dignity of 
his own prerogative, and the legislative authority of this 
kingdom over the colonies, or words to this effect. In the 
debate which ensued, the Lords appeared to be all of one 
opinion in regard to the impropriety and absurdity of the 
act in question, nor do I remember anything urged in ex- 
tenuation of the conduct of the Massachuseis Assembly, 
but by one Lord, who said he imagined they meant nothing 
insolent in this procedure. Some objected to the words of 
the motion (1 think very justly) as recommending to his 
Majesty to take into consideration the validity of a bill 
which wns obviously illegal. The Lords in the Ministiy 
alleged iiiere was no occasion for this adrlress, as the bill 
was befuie the Attorney and Solicitor-Generals, and w'ould 
be rejected by the Privy Council of course. The method of 
proceeding with American bills is briefly this :--They come 
over to the Secretary of State, who lays them before the 
Board of Trade, who generally refer them to the Attorney 
and Solicitor- General, who report their opinion to the King 
in Council, who either approve or reject them. Somb were 
inclined to censure the Governor who passed the bill, but 
the generality were of opinion that he had acted with great 
propriety and spirit during the whole contest about the 
Stamp Act. Some reflexions were thrown upon the Mi- 
nistry, as if they had been dilatory in this matter, which 
they, on their part, endeavoured to wipe off. All seemed 
disposed to do everything that could conduce to bringing 
the colonies back to their duty ; and a hint was thrown out 
as if some plan was in agitation with the Ministry which 
w'ould be laid before the House in due time. I-K)rd Mans- 
field, in a very pathetic speech, set forth, with his usual 
force and eloquence, the necessity of a strict union between 
this country and the colonies ; that he was for supporting 
the legislative authority of Great Britain over them, by all 
])ossible methods, under every administration ; that unani- 
mity among ourselves, and vigour in the Ministry, was 
never more wanted; that, if ever so many independent 
governments should shake themselves loose from their 
mother country, the consequence would be first fatal to 
themselves, by their either falling a prey ter one another or 
to some foreign invader ; that we shottla foel it next in our 
trade and manufactures ; and that during whatever admi- 
nistration this deplo'iy^ event should lia|meii, it would be 
but a \H)or oonsolatiorf^ the subsequent Mndstiy that the 
cqlomiw vrore lost to this country by their predecessors. 
M act m question, he thought a bate refai^ rfit in 

the orOtpary course was treating it too mildly, and thkt some 
greater Sparks of resentment and indignation ought to be 


80. nmchrmpie to th^sajwrimrpose* vhioU I 

am hot 4hie (6 teboUj^ |l# which, inoeod, tlvibro woij^ be 
nOjOnd ip ^^ypeatiog. .^tl^^Hbuiie diTidedi^ and % a maj^ity 
of about t^b carried againit 

address. The s|>eb%f« wetnr-Duhe W 

Richmond, I^uko or.wafton, Lords Nortlunj^on, 

Shelburne, Hillsborough, W^m9uth, Suffolk, Lord (^an- 
cellor, Mansfield, Sandy s, Talbot, Townsliend* Botemurt, 
Cathcart, and Lyttl^ton. 1 forgot to mention that Lord 
kdansfleld was strongly for presenting the address, since it 
had been propo^od, that it might not appear upon their 
Journals that the House postponed, or refused to enter 
warmly into, a matter so essential to the very being of the 
British empire.** » 

The second letter is without a date, hut the proceedings 
of which it gives an account appear to have taken place on 
the 16th of April, which would be a Wednesday, and was 
one of the days on which the House sat as a Committee of 
Ways and Means, The writer says—** On Wodnesd^^ I 
heard the budget opened by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which he did, in my humble opinion, in a very 
masterly manner. His speech was a full hour in length, 
and was delivered with great decency, perspicuity, and force. 
He appeared to have taken some pains in the execution of 
his ofnee, wliich is the more meritorious in him, as, you 
know, he was pressed into the service, and hath for some 
time, for what reason 1 know not, seemed uneasy in his situa- 
tion.” A detail is then given of the financial arrangements 
proposed in the speech, wdiichilis unnecessary to transcribe. 
In noticing some of the observations which the speaker 
made as he went along, the wTiter of the letter ba}s — 
“Among the sums unappropriated was 90,000/., the balance 
of Lord Chatham’s account when he left the place of Pay- 
master of the Forces. He said that noble Lord had pressed 
the settling his accounts, with a view, probably, of setting a 
good Example to his successors iu oflice ; and added some 
encomiums upon him on that score, whic‘h he hestow'ed with 
seeming candour. . . . He spoke with modesty of his own 
abilities, hinted at his inexperience, and did not offer to 
throw the smallest reflexion on any of his predecessors in 
office. G. Grenville, you may be sure, was present, and 1 
thought he seemed to sit abashed at the superior figure 
w hich Mr. Townsheud made, when compared to the prolix, 
verbose, and perplexed manner iu which he had delivered 
himself on the like occasion. 1 will not enter further into 
the comparison of these tw^o men, as you know them both 
better than I do. ... He insisted likewise, very properly, 
on the expediency and necessity, during limes of peace, of 
discharging part of our enormous debt, and for that end the 
endeavouring to ameliorate the public revenue, and re- 
trenching the vast and increasing expense of our peace 
establishment, in order to provide for a stale of war when# 
that should become unavoidable? He observed that the 
charges of several services were of late years much en- 
hanced, and particularly instanced the navy, w'hich being a 
popular service was less attended to, and least apt to be 
grudged ; but, he said, for that very reason it was 
popular— iX ought to be narrowly looked into, and recom- 
mended it warmly, both to the Boards of Treasury and 
Admiralty, to have a w'atehful eye to prevent unnecessary 
exccedings in that or any other department. In the course 
of this excellent speech he observed that our trade in general 
was by no means upon the decline, which he proved by com- 
paring the produce of the customs for some years past with 
4bat of the like number of years preceding the last war ; 
that the revenue of the British empire w'as very great, ip- 
eluding the American revenue, which he should never lose 
sight of. In short, says he, this country is a mine of re- 
sources ; but to avail ourselves of this happy situation^ it is 
necessary that we should lay aside all party prejudices, and 
unite in the public service ; that men of the greatest con- 
sideration and ability ought to bQjB^led forth — men whoso 
ancestors were the deliverers of this countr}', and who are 
themselves equal to tke trust ; that an able and permanent 
ministry might at length be formed-^uch a ministry as the 
people might look up to with confidence, Europe with re- 
spect, ^ud America with obedience. Had I been able to do 
him justice in this imperfect detiti), vou would have tfie&rly 
discovered that he equalled his.pis^^ccesor, Mr, Legge, in 
point of accuracy and pr^^isiop, and io his, knowledge of the 
finances, and that in point of g0tt0l ho suipasiod him. 
What a pity is it, thormora, that the natural fickleness of 
his disposition (a Mljing which he frequently mentions him- 




speech, and thattbrious k WW0 art^ 

ihBftt^ed so as to prepare thi fiw jflie 
toent of what he aimed at His reibsA about ndl losing 
sight of the rerenue to be derived from America was aa 
omihouB intimation; but his more immediate <^006 an^ 
that nearer his heart, no doubt, was his own elevation to 
head of that “ able and permanent ministry” which cc^ 
tended ought at length to be formed from among ISb., per- 
sons of greatest consideration and ability that me ediintry 
contained. His •own descent from ^he second ViioOunt 
Townsbend. the minister of George I., whose grandson he 
was, explains liis pointed allusion to the “men whoso an* 
cestors were the deliverers of this country/' 

To these ambitious views the continued illness of the 
Premier offered the most flattering prospects of success. 
On the 5 th of May we And Lord CiiesterReld writing — 
“ Things are here in exactly the same situation in which 
they were when I wrote to you last. Lord Chatham is still 
ill, and only goes abroad for an hour in a day in his coach. 
The King has, to my certain knowledge, sent him repeated 
messages desiring him not to be concerned at his confine- 
ment, for that lie is resolved to support him, pour et conlre 
tons,'* Under date of the Ist of June, he says — “ Great 
changes are talked of. and I believe will happen very soon,, 
perhaps next week, but who is to be changed for whom I 
do not know, though everybody else does? I am apt to 
think that it will bo a mosaic ministry, made up de pieces 
rapmrtees from different connexions, ’ One of the figures 
in Burke's description of Lord Chatham's ministry, whicli 
we have quoted above, is supposed to have been suggested 
by this expresrion. Lord Chesterfield s Letters were pub- 
lished in the same year ( 1771 ) in which Burke's speech 
was delivered. 

It was on the 2d of J une that Mr. Townsbend appears to 
have brought forward those fatal resolutions imposing duties 
upon glass, paper, tea, and certain other articles imported 
into America, which instantly rekindled in the colonies the 
flame of insurrection, and eventually led to their separation 
from the mother country. But in the accounts that have 
been preserved of the parliamentar)' proceedings *of this 
session, the rnuimer in which these most important propo^ 
sitionswere received is not so much as noticeu. It is under- 
stood, however, that the scheme of raising, in this mode, a 
revenue from America, w’as suggested by Mr. Townsbend 
himself, and was resolved upon by the rest of the Ministers, 
without Lord Chatham, the nominal head of the Cabinet, 
having been even consulted. “ As if it were to insult as 
well as to betray him," savs Burke, “ even long before the 
close of the first session of his administration, when every- 
thing was publicly transacted, and with great parade, in bis 
name, they made an act declaring it liiglily just and expe- 
dient to raise a revenue in America. For even then, Sir — 
even before this splendid orb was entirely set, and while the 
western horizon was yet in a blaze with his descending 
glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose another 
luminary, and, for his hour, became lord of the ascendant." 

It is said that Charles Townsbend was supported in his 
views of placing himself at the head of affairs by General 
Conway ; and that the two accordingly had opened a nego- 
ciation vritli the Rockingham parly, with the immediate oh- , 
ject of oflecting, with their assistance, the reii[|ovul of the 
Duke of Grafton from his place of First Lord of the Trea- 
SU17. Lord Chatham's return from Bath, however, inter- 
rupted the prosecution of this design, and an apparent re- 
conciliation took place between Mr. Townsbend and the 
Duke. 

' On the 1st of July we find Lord ChestOrfleld waiting— 

Ministerial affairs are still in the same ridioulbus and 
doubtful situation as when I wrote to you llLst Lord Chat- 
ham Will neither hear of or do any business, hui; lives at 
Hatnjpstbad, and rides about the heath : liw gotft li said tq 
he foneiii upon bis nerves/* ? * 

On the id of ^Uly the Parliament was drorof^od Jo t^e 
Jlst of A^g^from which day it was ofmn^ards fur^^er 
prorogued to ine 24 lh of Nm-eto 

The intemU that elapsed before the re-assembling of He 
legislature a %ixm of husj pegociation and intrigue^, 
Lm Northlngtbn ^d General Conway having both ex- 
pressed a strong desire to resign— the ibhnet on the plea 


iHrdaf m gfovrbsg wish to rejoin 
m fiormer frieadi gj^w i& oppo|Mkm--rtlM King, a few 
Ays after the his own 

hand, a letter to Lord Chidlw#^ilteg hit advice in regard 
to the changes that bad heoeitos^^stary. To this appli* 
.cation his Lordship returned verbal answer, “ That 

such was his ill sttato of bealH his Msdsstjr not 
expect from him any further sd^ or ssstotonce in any 
arrangements whatsoever.'* 

It was now generally understood that « the adniiniitnition 
was to be considered as broken up, by the abdiewiton of him 
who had been hitherto regarded as its chief* In Uiis State 
of things cabals were formed, and conferences held, in 
oUB quarters. It is said that, in the first instance^ a sli|dit 
niovem^t was made by Lord Bute, assisted by Lord Hol*^ 
land, with the object of replacing himself in his former po* 
8irion,.iA the sta^. The more strenuous efforts, howeveiv 
to obtain possession of the government were made by the 
leaders of the regular opposition— the Newcastle, and the 
Rockingham, ana the Bedford interests. The Duke of 
Newcastle was particularly active in drawing these several 
parties into as cldse a union as possible. Meanwhile the 
Duke of Grafton was desired by bis Majesty to open a negOf* 
ciation with the Marquis of Rockingham ; and, accordingly* 
at the second of two conferences which these two noblemen 
held togetlier, his Grace offered the Marquis, in the King'i 
name, his own place of First Lord of the Treasury. Lord 
Rockingham's reply was, that he must consult his friends; 
and ho immediately proceeded to Woburn to confer with the 
Duke of Bedford. This was onethe 11th of July. The 
Duke expressed himi^lf walling to acquiesce both in the 
appointment of the Marquis as Premier, and in his own ex* 
elusion from the Cabinet ; hut he insisted that some of his 
• friends should be taken in. Lord Temple and Mr. Gren- 
ville being afterwards consulted, expressed themselves in 
similar terms ; as did also the Duke of Newcastle. These 
praposilions, having been communicated to the Duke of 
Grafton, w^ero laid by his Grace before the King. In two 
days an answer was returned, “ That his Majesty adopted 
and approved the idea of a comprehensive system, and 
hoped it was not meant to exclude his friends and those 
about his person.” In consecmcnee of this answer, a meet- 
ing was hold at Newcastle House, at which were present 
the Dukes of Newcastle, Bedford, Richmond, and Portland, 
the Marquis of Rockingham, the Earl of Sandwich, Vis- 
count Weymouth. Mr. Dowdcswell, Mr. Rigby, and Ad- 
miral Keppel. llie several associated parties now for tlie 
first time proceeded seriously to discuss what should he the 
policy of the administration to he formed from their union. 
The Duke of Bedford, along with Lord Temple and Mr. 
Grenville, had, when first consulted, stated it os one of the 
conditions of the support they should give to the new 
government, that whoever were ministers should assert and 
establiih the supremacy of Great Britain over AncTerira. , 
A letter was now read from Mr. Grenville, promising his 1 
support, provided the dependence and obedience of America j 
w'as asserted and maintained. To these expressions Lord j 
Rockingham objected ; and after some debate, an apparent j 
agreement was effected by the substitution of the words— j 
“ that the authority of Great Britain o\er America should 1 
be supported and established," fur those used in Mr. Gren- i 
ville’s letter. The really opposite views, however, of the 
two parties were not to be thus reconciled ; and the differ-, 
ence broke out again, when, from discussing proposed mea- 
sures, the meeting proceeded to fix upon the men who w'ere 
to execute them. No objection was made to Lord Rocking- 
ham's nomination of himself for the place of First Lord 
tho Treasury, and of Mr. Dowdeswell for that of Chancellor 
of the Exenequer; hut when he proposed that General 
Conway should continue to he one of the Secretaries oft 
State, and take the management of the House of Commons, 
the Duke of Bedford positively refused to assent to that% 
arrangement. His Grace insisted that these otffcea H^uld 
be given to his own friend, Mr. Rigby. On this the meelt^ 
ing broke tip, Another conference, whioh a •foil ^ 

days afterwards, ended in the same manner* . • > i 

NotwiHstanding what bad taken 
Rockingham still refused tp; idaoe hitoitoU 
4 he government tvitkout .^port m * 

Jn iW citcamMancseH,^,it ^ 

kepd would keave 
showed his pbwee^y Towne- 

bend, (aBerwards the Mariims Townshend,) raised *lo the 




of l^ord-Iieutenatit of Ir^mdv^as^d hf a 

pteraj^ Ut hii wife* who was, on ^o 29th August. 
<iruai^ Baroness of Greenwich, wit^ remainder to hor issue 
male by her present husband. On t^e 4th of September, 
however, Mr. Townshend was suddenly out off by an attack 
of putrid fever, in the forty-second year of his age. 

On the 24th of Novem&r Parliament re^sembled pur- 
suant to the prorogation, when the Address was catted in 
both Houses without a division. In the meantime the office 
of Ctianeellor of the Exchequer had been again committed 
to the Chief J ustice of the King's Bench, Lord Mansdeld, 
till a permanent appointment could be made. The place 
w'as otJerod, in the first instance, to Lord North, and, upon 
his declining it, to Viscount Barrington, by whom it had 
been held during Mr. Pitt's second ministry in 1757, and 
who was now Secretary at. War. His Lordship, however, 
recommended that J^ord North should be again applied to; 
and eventually the latter was prevailed \ipon, by the per- 
suasion, it is said, of the Princess of Wales and his father, 
the Earl of Guildford, to accept the appointment. Lord 
, North appears to have boon appointed Chancellor of tlie 
I Exchequer on the 1st of December. Mv.' Thomas To^vns- 
j bond (aftorwanls Viscount Sydney), a cousin of the late 
Mr. Charles Townshend, succeeded Ins Lordship as Joint 
Paymaster of the Forces ; and Mr. Townshend's place as 
one of the Lords of the Treasury was given to Mr. Charles 
Jenkinson, afterwards Baron Hawksbury and Earl of Liver- 
]X)ol. All these arrangements are said to have been made 
without the least communication with Lord Chatliam. 

Previous to the appoinlcuent of Lord North to the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, a negochation had been incfl'ec- 
lually attempted with the Duke of Bedford through the 
medium of Lord Mansfield. Lord Northington and M^;. 
Conway still persisting in their wish to retire, the support of* 
his Grace was again sought by ministers on an offer of 
nominating two of UU friends to the situations that w'ould 
thus become vacant. Accordingly, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, Earl GoWer became President of the Council in tlie 
room of Lord Northington, and on the 2Uth of January, 
176S, General Conway was succeeded as one of the Secre- 
taries of State by Viscount Weymouth, afterwards Marquis 
of Bath. On the same day the Earl of Hillsborough, after- 
wards Marquis of Down&nire, was appointed to the new 
office of (Secretary of State for America. Lord Hillsborough 
was succeeded as Joint Postmaster by the Earl of Sandwich. 
General Conway, on leaving the Cabinet, was appointed to 
the office of Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, which 
had been vacated by Viscount Townshend, 

The Ministry thus reconstituted took henceforth the name 
of the Duke of Griifton's Ministry. Mr. Thackeray states, 
tliat while the arrangements were in progress, Lord Chat- 
hafti, who had gone to Burton Pynsent,his estate in Somer- 
setshire, returned to Hayes, but in such a state of health as 
still entirely incapacitated him for business. On the 19th 
of December, Lord Chesterfield writes from Bath— “ His 

physician, Dr. , as 1 am told, had very ignorantly 

checked a coming fit of the gout, and scattered it about his 
body. It fell particularly upon his nerves, so that he con- 
tinues exceedingly vapourish, and would neither see nor 
speak to anybody while he was liere.” On the 29th of 
January, 17tJ8, his Lordship again writes—** Lord Chatham 
is at his liouse at Hayes, but sees no mortal. Some say that 
he has a fit of the gout, wdiich would do him good, hut many 
think that his worst complaint is in his head, which I am^ 
afraid is too true." On the2ii<l of February, three coramis- 
8ioner.s were appointed to execute his office of Keeper of the 
Privy Seal for six weeks. The seal was redelivered to his 
Lordship on the 21st of March. The session, daring which 
the principal subject of discussion had been the affairs of 
tlie East India Company, terminated on the KHh of March, 
and two days after the Parliament was dissolved. 

It was at the general election \rhich followed, that John 
Wilkes, having suddenly returned from France, where be 
had resided since his outlawry, was, after bein^ thrown out 
. in the city of London, returned by a large maWity as one 
of the members for the county of Middiaeex, This was on 
the 28th of March. Immediately after his election he made 
his appearance in the Court of King's Bench, when the 
question of his being committed on his sentapoe of outlawry 
was discussed. He was eventually ordeied into custody, 
but it was not till he had been first reioued by the ipuhi and 
had made his escape from them* -and auirendered biiffself, . 
was at length safely lodged in the King’s Bench 


prisQii* Tha.Victhi^^of thu tmsofi iVota 

the of djuly aad'ilighiuy ribts^ which h; 

more ihan pneo tond nsoeasary to jgall out the militarf » ; 

The new tnet on the Ifith of May. On tiMs 

day the populace iiWmmbled fn St. George's Fields in giflbat 
force, With the determination of getting possossion df 
Wilkes, and conveying him in triumph to the House of 
Commons. A dreadfiu tumult ensued ; the Riot Act Was 
freodf or ratlier attempted to bo read; and the soldiers 
having been ordered to fire, five or six persons wore killed, 
tand about fif toon* wounded. 

' The session of Parliament lasted only till the 2nd of June. 
During the whole of it the standing order for the exclusion 
of strangers was^strictiy enforced in both Houses. No sub- 
ject, however, of much interest or importance came before 
either. In the Commons a motion was made — “ That tlie 
proper officer of the Crown do inform this House why the 
laws wore not immediately put in force against John Wilkes, 
Esq., an outlaw, when ho returued to ibis kingdom in 
February last but the House did not choose at that time 
to enter into the matter, and the (juestioii was got rid of by 
a motion that the House should adjourn, which was agreed 
to without a division. The prorogation of Parliament, which 
was in the first instance to the 21st of June, was afterwards 
extended to the 8th of November. 

Before that day arrived, a farther change took place in 

♦ the composition of the ministry. The French government 

♦ having purchased the island of Corsica from the Genoese, 
had proceeded to take possession of the country, in opposi- 
tion to the resWanee of the inhabitants, by force of arms. 

A remonstrance against this conduct was addressed to the 
IVench minister, the Duke de Clunseul, by the English 
ambassador at Paris, Lord Rochforcl, “ in coiisCMiucnce,” as 
Ml*. Burke asserts in his * Thoughts on the Cause of the 
Prcseiit Discontents' (published iii 1770), “ of a direct au- 
thority from Lord Shelimrne. ' “ This reiuoustrance,” con- 
tinues Mr. Burke, “ the French minister treated with the 
contempt that was natural, as he was assured, iVoiii the 
ambassador of his court to ours, that these orders of Lord 
Shelburne were not supported by the rest of the (1 had like 
to have said British) administration. Lord Rochford, a man 
of spirit, could not endure this situation. The consequences 
were, however, curious. He returns from Pans, and comes ^ 
homo full of anger. Lord Shelburne, who gave the orders, 

is obliged to give up the seals ; Lord Rochford, who obeyed 
these orders, receives them. He goes, however, into ano- 
ther department of the same office, that he might not be 
obliged officially to acquiesce in one situation, under what 
he had officially remonstrated against in another," In fact, 
William Henry, fourth Earl of Rocliford, became Secretary 
of State in the room of J^ord Shelburne, on the 2 1st* of 
October. At the same time a ipucli greater name, though 
now a name and no more, was willidr.iwn for ever from the 
; King's government. ** I have already expressed my asto- ' 
■nishraent," says Mr. Thackeray, “ that Lord Chatham 
should so long have consented to form a part, even nomi- 
nally, of an administration whose sentiments and proceed- 
ings were so opposite to his own. It is probable that he 
had hojied to recover sufficient bodily strength to enable 
him once more U) come forward and exert liiiiiself for the 
public good ; but whatever were heretofore liis motives for 
remaining in office, the recent conduct of the ministry was 
.so gross an outrage upon his i'eelings, both as they regarded 
,his public measures and his private friendships, that he now ' 
Ifclt himself compelled to resign. The spirit of his advice 
.with regartf to America had been wholly neglected ; Cotaica 
was abandoned to France; and his friend Lord Shelbtime 
was dismissed from office. On the 15th of October, 1768, 
Lord Camden, on the part of Lord Chatham, Resigned the 
Privy Seal into his Majesty's hands. A greater contrast in 
the feelings of the Cabinet and of the nation upon the pre- 
sent resignation of Lord Chatham to those which were 
evinced upon his dismission from office in 1757, and upon 
his retirement in 1761, can scorc^y be imagined. His dis- 
mission in 1757 excited one common of enthusiastic ad- 
miration towards himself, and of indication towards his 
jpolittcal opponents. The attention, not only of Great 
Britain, but of the whole of Europe, was attracted by his 
resignation in 1 761 ; and althoug[h me voices of his country- . 
men were not so universally muted in his ffivour as upon 
the former occasion, the event waa oonsidered as affeoting 
the interests of nations in the four quarters of the globe. 
The resignation of Lord Chatham in' 176$ was in faot 
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ftuttio^»Vl^ fei^ert lito fl ,,, 

rtlniiitty-it w^ nuiW 
»rit|itn--it was altaoat uoknowtt/'fei^lh 
Ettfope.*' The ofBce ifrhioh Lord <!lttthm 1^ 

given on the 2nd of NovcraW to Geotgo Wul*™ 
Harvey, Earl of Bristol. His Lordship had Been noxbi- 
nated to succeed the Earl of Hertford as Lord Lieutenuiat 
of Ireland, immediately beibre the breakhoe up Of 
Rockingham Ministry in August, 1 766, but hid ilever gohO 
over. ' s 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON HAN0-LOOM 
WEAVERS’ PETITIONS. 

Onk of the most melancholy subjects for contemplation 
connected with civilized society, is the distress occasioned by 
the constant lluctuations experienced in tbe demand for 
labour in particular branches of industry. Improvements 
in machinery, the caprice of ftishion, and a variety 'of other 
causes, are constantly tending to produce these changes ; 
but however deeply the distress thus occasioned may be de- 
plored, no adequate remedy for it has yet been discovered. 
Certain most fallacious and pernicious doctrines bearing 
upon the subject are sometimes broached by persons who, 
in seeking to remedy tlie one particular evil under discus- 
sion, do not look beyond at the wide spreading misery their 
proposed measures could not fail to produce. Tbe case of 
the hand-loom weavers affords a melancholy instance of the 
inisei 7 to which the working classes may he thus subjcfted. 
This body comprises, according to the best computation, 
8-10,000 individuals. The inquiry whether any moans can 
bo adopted for ameliorating their condition has occupied the* 
altention of select committees of the House of Cominorfe 
during the last and present sessions. The Reports^’of tliese 
committees, together with the minutes of evidence taken 
before them, comprise two very bulky volumes; one of 
those was printed in August last, and another has only very 
recent 1) been delivered to the members. It is to be re- 
gretted that these reports do not afford any very strong 
proof of enlightened and enlarged views' on the part of their 
authors, and that they do not suggest any reasonable 
measures by which the particular distress under investiga- 
tion may Ikj alleviated without injury tf) the public, or in- 
justice to any other class. The subject naturally divides 
itself into three heads : the amount of distress, the causes 
by which it is supposed to be occasioned, and the remedies 
by which it is proposed that it should be met. 

The following extvacts (from the evidence) will sufficiently 
show the state of privation and misery to which this numc- 
*rous class of artisans is at present reduced : — 

“ What is the condition of the operathes (in Glasgow) as 
to wages and their circumstances? — Their condition is ex- 
tremel) poor in that respect, both with regard to food and 
clothing. Have they worse food and clothing than they 
used to have formerly ?— Yes, considerably so. When they 
had possibly three or four times the wages they have at 
present for the same fabric, of course they must necessarily 
be able to purchase more of the necessaries of life, food and 
clothing included. Have they worse furniture?— Their 
fbrniture is in a great measure run out, and they arc cer- 
tainly nut ahle to purchase new' furniture at the present 
time. And their houses, taking them in general, are ex- 
tremely poorly furnished. Do they attend public worsliip 
as much as they did formerly ?— Ever since. their condition 
has deteriorated they have in a great measure lost heart ; 
and because they have not the same outward look a« other 
tradespeople they generally stay at homo, or take skulking 
walks in the country to get out of sight.’' Mackenzie, 
1st Report, p. 41. 

The answers of numerous other operatives to these ques- 
tioiis arc to the same effect. James Orr, a silk gauze 
wearver, states—** When I was young it was quite common, 
for a hand-loom weaver to lay in as much meal, potatoes, 
cheese, and butter in harvest, as would serve till spring, 
and coals were laid in in larger quantities; and very com- 
monly hand-loom weavers salted meat at Martinmas for 
winter. Nbw, it requires the clubbing of idl tbe httle earn- 
ings of tb^ family on a Saturday to make provision for the 
ensuing week. And with regard to intemperance, that ha# 
increased much in Paisley; my opinion is that it is ftom 
pbverty alse. Twenty or thirty years ago young men and 


women would hmre thought of entering into the 

stari^yt^e st^ 

now, wages am au#h that the ootie after due 

consideration, tagenbi^itlj^f «re to wait tilt we have 
something laid up, we ever ; thus rx>nneztonB 

hre formed early and incoti^l^fnriiMy.'’ 1st Report, p. 61. 

In the evidence of Mr. Bdton, it is stated that 

the weavers are labouring unlM incredible priva- 
tion although they are fully emplc^ed, awipy hand having 
been engaged during the last three or four years $ that they 
do not earn a sufficiency to procure them meat, eacept occa- 
sionally, not more frequently than once in th» we#k; that 
their ordinary food is oatmeal and potatoes that a man 
having a family of five children cannot^ with the assistance 
of his wHe and two of his children, earn more than 
each per day applicable for food and clothing. Mr. Mfdtill 
continues—** I cannot recollect any instance but one where 
any i^eavcr of ^ mine has bought a new jacket to many 
years, and I am only sorry I did not bring one or two 
jackets to let the committee sec the average state in wlrioh 
they are clothed.” — 1st Report, p. 3f<8. He adds, “ that asto 
bedding they ^ave scarcely any, and of other furniture less ; 
thfey arc generaTly without chairs, having nothing but tWO 
or three stools to sit on.” — p. 5. It is stated in the Second 
Report, from calculations made by Mr. Ashworth, a wooUen 
manufacturer of Manchester, “ that out of the earnings of a 
weaver and his family, Ov. per wei'k remain for clotlung, 
bedding, and food for eight persons.” Further, he (Mr. 
Ashworth) has found that charity debased the objects of it, 
and made them cringing sycophants; that tbe morals of 
the people were greatly inllue»ced liy their distresses, and 
that they have becoftie intemperate and neglectful of 'their 
religious duties ; that their homes exhibit no appearance of 
comfort, being almost totally destitute of furniture, and the 
inmates frequently lying upon straw.— p. vii. 

David Shaw% a wea\er at Nuneaton, states that nine- 
tenths of the iKipulation of Nuneaton are dependant on the 
silk trade, and that they are in a state of unutterable dis- 
tress, even now with plenty of work to do. * “ 1 myself,” he 
sajs, “ have got almost if not quite three times as much per 
wegk personally as I can get now, working the same number 
of hours upon the same article. II’ 1 had nothing to do 
now, and there is an article I have been at work upon since 
Christmas and have had plenty to do— if 1 had nothing to do 
now but to work at that loom alone, I should work very 
hard to get 4.s’. per week.” — p. 25 1 . The distress of the 
weavers does not seem to bo confined to any particular dis- 
trict, or to depend on the particular fabric manufactured, but 
is diffused throughout the United Kingrlom, and is thus de- 
scribed in general terms from the evidenco of Mr. Fielden. 
“ It will be scon on reference to the evidence that a very 
great number of the weavers are unable to provide for them- 
selves and their families a hufticiency of food of the plainest 
and cheapest kind ; that they are clothed in rags, and in- 
disposed on this account to go to any place of worship, or to 
send their children to the Sunday sidunds ; that they have 
scarcely any thing like funiiture in their liouses, their beds 
and liedding are of the most wretched description, and many 
of them sleep upon straw. Notwithstanding their want m 
fiKid, clothing, turnilure, and beading, they for the most 
port ha\e full employment: their labour is excessive, not 
unfre({ueiUly sixteen liouis a day ; this stale of destitution 
and excessive labour induces them to drink ardent spirits to 
revive their drooping powers and allay their sorrows, whereby 
their suffering is increased. Their poverty and wretehed- 
ness cause many to embezzle and teU the materials en- 
trusted to them to be worked up ; and to such an extent 
has this now gone that there are now notoriously receiving 
houses ut which the ueavers can excliange such enibeizled 
materials for spirits, victuals, and money; and there are 
manufacturers who buy of these receivers the principal part 
of the weft which thev manufacture ; thus destroying the 
mcffals of the weaver^, the tradespeople with whom they 
deal, and even of the manufacturers theraselves,”*^p. 1 . 

The best and fairest means of judging, bovevL^r* of the 
actual fkets, are to be obtained by examining the of 
wages at respective periods. Upon this part of thw, Subject 
we me the following extract from the 

**lt appears that the wages of the bai^toK weavers 
have been reduced g^eraUy since 

third of the pidd th»t •urns 

reduced wwe imgcat In 18», tSM, and 1829. 

The ^eeklf vhgee a- USt «nng* -waiirer -wa now earn at 
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th^ work a mdority of the weavers are ^hij^oy^ on, is * ‘ 
a^d in the evidenoe of weavers, ihannilic^^H^ other 
withess^ to'he as follows \ , 

. ?* At Aberdeen, 39, 6d, to 5s. 6A p^; WkQin» net; 

l>imdee, 6s. to 7s. net; JPorAtTi, 6/. hilt; Gl^^gow. 4s. to 
6s. gross; Huddersfield, 4s. ^.^t6 5s.. few 15s. ; Lanark, 

5s.](/. net; Manchester, 54* to 3[S.,6t{. net,; Paisley, 6s. to 
7s. gross; Perth, 4s. 9d to 7s. 9<{. not; preston, 4s. 9d, to 
6s. 6d, gross; Spitalfields, 7^. 3d> to 6s. gross; Stockport, 

9s. gross; Coventry, 7s. fid. not; Nuneaton, 4s. fid, net; 

Xhoghedk, 2s. 4d. to 4s. net; Belfast, 3s. fid. to 6s. fid. 
gros8.**-rp. xii. 

The average earnings df 657 weavers of different classes 
at Leeds were found hy^r. Baines to be, for the first class, 
men, 1 Is. 3d. ; womob, 5s. 9d. ; boys, 7s. 3d. ; girls, 5s. 9d. ; 
but that these have employment during ten months in the 
year only, ^or the second class, men, 8s. 6d. ; women, 5s. ; 

^ys, 5s. ; but that these are' employed during six months 
in the year only. Tho following statement shows the rela- 
tive proportion of wages to the cost of the necessaries of life 
through a period of more than thirty years. “ From 1 797 
to 1JB04 a weaver could earn 2G.y. fid. per week, which would 
buy him 100 lbs. of Hour or 142 lbs. of oatmeal, 826 lbs.nof 
potatoes or 55 lbs. of butchers' meat; which would give a 
general average of a relative proportion of those articles of 
281 lbs. 
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“ This diminution in the command of food is not the only 
ground of the weaver’s complaint ; there is also his rent ; 
and a short statement will suffice to show the number of 
pieces that he has at different times been obliged to weave 
in order to pay it. Your committee, unable to arrive at a 
certainty as to all bis outgoings, will take this important one 
by way of illustration. In the first seven years the wages 
for weaving six pieces would pay his rent ; in the second 
seven years it required him to weave nine pieces; in the 
third seven years, twelve and a third pieces ; in the fourth 
seven years, sixteen pieces ; in the fifth seven years, twenty- 
two'pieces; in tliejtwo last years, twenty-five pieces.” — p. xiii. 

The following statement shows tho average earnings and 
required expenses of a journeyman weaver, who, according 
to the evidence, performs as much labour as any other person 
emplo)ed in the cotton trade per week. 6/4, 60 cambric, 
3s. ad. per cut, is a week's work. Out of this his employer 
takes a fourth for necessary expenses, which leaves the 
weaver 4«. l^rf. to purchase food, clothing and lodging. 

s, d. 

For lodging he has to pay (per week) , 0 9 

Washing and cooking . . 0 3 

Porridge . . . , .06 

Potatoes , . . , 0 6 

4 lb. sugar . . . .03 

1 lb. butter . • . . 0 44 

1 lb. bread per day * . . . 0 1 04 

Tea or coffee . . . . 0 2 

Milk . . . . .04 

Butcher's meat, 1 hd. per day . . 0 9 

Looming his warp, &c. . . .03 

Candles to work by . . . 0 3 

Tobacco . . . . . 0 2i 


5 54 


So that he is 1.?. 4d. in debt after he has performed a full 
week’s work sufficient for any man, and for which he ought 
to have a living ; there is nothing left for clo|hes, so that he 
must go naked, unless some friend or other gives him some 
to cover him .” — Report 1, p, 441. 

In th.e evidence of a Belfast weaver a statement is given 
''ious items required for the support, at the lowest 
family consisting of a man, nis wife, and two 
including coals, candles, and soap; the whole 
amounts 54rf. 

• following extracts, it is not our inten- 

tion to nxlpngn the above evidence, or to endeavour to ^oss 
over an evil ‘Which cannot^ unhappily, be disproved ; bdt it 
is right to ^yc an impartial view of the case ; and it iS also' 


of the : 

rate, 

cbildrC 


a Utile ocmsolatoi^ to have some slight foundaUou on which 

toJbii^.a4|^^^ ^ 

smm driwIeiS noooimto 

imtod iffoeratboioaiouniforni tadusiryast# 

temperate the band-loom weavev 

is not so utterly oasn^ andliopotoss as it would at .first 
seem. ’ ' ’ ^ 

** What is tho state of handdoom weaving in Manchester 
at present? — Bettor than it has been for the last two 'or 
three years. When did the improvement begin?— The 
early j^rt of October or November last. Do you attribute 
that improvement to any particular cause ?— Not any far- 
ther than the demand has been greater. Is it an export 
demand, or homo ? — Principally export, I should say : an 
American demand ; it ^s the time of year they purchase, 
and from the peculiar state of their finances last year they 
did not purchase the usual quantity, and 1 think have pur<> 

chased more than the usual quantity this season 

Do you think that improvement is likely to be continued? 
— 'Yes .... Are the wages of tho weavers higher in con- 
seauence of this late improvement than they were last } ear ? 
— 1 think they are, on the whole ; I think weavers' wages, 
generally speaking, are higher than what they were the 
early part of last year."— p. 1 26 (Mr. Gardner.) “ Take the 
average of men who work pretty steadily, and who are per- 
haps seventeen or eighteen years of age, what do they earn 
per week? — I should think that men who would w'eave 
sixty hours a w^ek (good weavers) may get from 10«. to 

13.9. per week.” — p. 130. “ I put in on account of wages 
taken from our liook indiscriminately ; 1 also requested my 
overlooker to give*' mo particular cases of country families. 
There aro one or two of those I should beg to put in. One 
is the case of James Bradshaw, of Penworth, near Preston. 
Ho has three sons, seventeen, nineteen, and twenty-one 
years ; he has two daughters, eighteen and twenty-four, 
whose average earnings, for tho last twenty-one weeks, are 
43^. Another country weaver, Peter Forrest of Goos.iaigh, 
a family of ten persons, of whom six are w’cavers, who aver- 
age Ss, each, besides taking care of three cows. Richard 
Rigby, Whittingham, six in family, ages fmn sixteen to 
twenty-six, five of them weavers ; eai nings 42#. j^rweek.” 
— p. 170. “ What is tho state of liand loom weavers ge- 
nerally in the neighbourhood of Coventry ?— At this moment 
that portion working in engine-looms arc very well off, but 
that portion who work at single-hand-looms are paid very 
low. What do you mean exactly by being well off ; what 
average oartiiugs do you consider to be well off for the 
weaver? — They have now full employment, which is a 
material point; they can earn 'from 10#. to 30#. or 40#. a 
week. Each person?— Yes. How long have they been 
able to earn these wages ? — When fully employed, for many 

years past Are you aware that tho testimony then,* 

( 1 81 8,) was that the average gains of the hand-loom weavers 
did not exceed 5s. Gd, a week, in which both master and 
man concurred ?- -In some years there has been an extra- 
ordinary depression of wages; in 1818 there was one; in 
1819 there was a list formed, and in that year it w^as not so 
low. The highest wages given for the average rate of en- 
gine loom weaving was stated by the weavers to be under 

1 0.9. 1 believe it was under-stated ; there is a strong feeling 
upon the subject always exhibited. Taking your impres- 
sion generally, do you think that tho stuto of the hand-loom 
weaver was lietter or worse before 1824 or since 1824? — 
Better since. Do you mean that they earn more per week 
sipce 1824 ? — Yes, from the circumstance of the Jacquard- 
loom being introduced, that affords high wages. Do you 
think they are able now to command as many of the necofi- 
saries ani comforts of life as before 1824? — Yes. And 
they are contented in their situation ? — Yes.” — ^p. 265. 
(Mr. Jenkins.) In tho evidence given by Mr. Milner, 
manufacturer at Huddersfield (p. 57), he states that indus- 
trious weavers can earn 15#. per week, and that he thinks 
they have as much furniture and are as well clothed as 
they used to be. Mr, Moncrieffe, manufacturer of muslins 
at Belfast, says (p. 109), that the last year and a half has 
been on extremely brisk time for the weavers. 

The following statement shows the e&cts of bad customs,, 
which often work to the detriment of the most temporato. 

** Harness-tying . is a particular kind of mounting: 
for raised or flowered work. On .this occ4isioii the weaver 
collects a number of his neighbours and acquaintances to 
assist him ; and as there is no payment for this kind of 
work, a treat of bread and cheese and plenty of whiskey is 
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^ve however uieceeded in procuring tlto abrogation if more 
mveterate nsttgee by combination/^^p. 2/. •' 

We now come to the causes of the distress. tJp^ ibis 
part pf the subject there is great diversity df opinion lu#dng 
the witnesses, as will appear by the following extneb focin 
the evidence: — • 

** It is allowed by all that the immediate catn#:i)l this 
distress has been unfair reduction of wages, by a fow ma- 
nufacturers in the first instance, buvof necessity adopted hf 
others who bad a strong aversion to it, whereby has resulted 
reduction after reduction, and the present state of things/* 
— p. 2 (Mr. Fielden.) •• I assign the cause mainly to the 
uncontrolled and extended application of mechanical power; 
that is the first great cause of the depression /'-“p. 28. It 
has always been considered by the intelligent hand-loom 
weavers that the repeal of the duty on printed cottons was 
just giving the power-loom weaver a bonus at the expense 
of the punicate and gingham department/' — Report 1, p. 
211. Wo have paid particular attention to that for many 
years, and wo certainly do attribute the sufferings princi- 
pally to the unprincipled competition amongst the manu- 
facturers at home.”— 1, p. 41. 

Hie following statements, made by Mr. Gardner, arc 
worthy of attention, and perhaps offer a sufficient explana- 
tion of the causes of the distress : — “ You think the power- 
loom ono main ingredient in the cause of the reduction of 
the hand-loom weavers wages?— No question about it; 
there cannot, I think, be two opinions about it. Docs the 
power- loom atfcct every species of hand-loom wearing ?— ^ 
Not hitherto, because there is cveiy year a very grtjat de- 
mand for those fabrics on which the power-looms are at 
present employed, therefore no power-loom weaver has oc- 
casion to look about for any fresh fabric ; but at this present 
^moment there is every prospect of being a very large in- 
crease of power-looms, that I think the fabrics that are at 
present worked by power-looms will be ovcnlonc, and every 
power-loom weaver will be led to look upon what other 
fabrics he can bring the power-loom to bear upon ; and I 
would gi\e it as my decided opinion, that three-fourths of 
all the various fabrics of clotba woven nt pi csrnt by hand- 
loom weavers may bo woven by pov^cr. Do jou mean by 
jiowcr as it now exists, without any added improvements ? 
— There are improvcnienls in power-looms almost every 
week; and I think ^ono half at least of the whole of the 
difterent fabrics now wove by hand will bo wove by power- 
>ooms, either as they at present exist, or by other machinery. 
.... There are some fVpartments of weaving with wdiieh 
the power-loom cannot come into competition ? — It docs not 
at present. Can you at all account for those departments 
of the trade with whicdi the power-loom cannot come into 
competition not being in a lictter state than the hand-loom 
w’eavm’s with wdiom the power-Uxun does com© into compe- 
tition ? — I think the fancy goods winch the power-loom 
W'ould have the greatest difllciilty in competing with, arc 
perhaps better paid than those it docs more easily comjiete 
with. Then if the competition of power loom w’ith hand- 
loom be one main ingredient in the cause of the reduction 
of tho wages of tho hand-loom weavers, they ought to be 
much w^orse olT than those w'euvers with wliom powcr-loonv 
does not eomc into competition? — No; beca«se if one de- 
scription of work is paid lower than another, they then liy 
to other sorts ; weavers can weave various descriptions of 
cloth ; if one thing is badly paid there is something perhaps 
within his reach that is better paid, and he goes to that. 
. k . . Is it a fact within your knowledge that the weavers 
in the department of the weaving trade with which power- 
loom docs not come into competition have increased of lato 
years ?— Yes, they must have increase^ because such a 
very great proportion of the various fabrics that were for- 
merly wove by hand ore wo\'e altogether by power at pre- 
sent ; 1 apprehend fustians, which at one titne emnloyed a 
great many— I cannot speak exactly to the riumber, per- 
haps 6000, Or 7000, or 8000 hand-loom weavers; and I 
should think— of course I speak very much at ^ess, 
but I should think there are not 200 hand-loom fiuttian' 
w^eavers now in the whole county of Lancashire. I spoke 
to a gentleman interested in the trade on Saturday from 
Heywood : he stated formerly they had about 3000 hand- 
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support nis family, I should ‘jHj^se,Jn tboif c 
(Switzerland and Saxony) at one-quaitec 

tho iiame expense he cun do hmw; I Wm the foreign 
weavers are also more patient and paine-fakiiig weavers ; 
they absolutely produce better cloth than we do, out of in- 
feripr materials. But at a higher cost? K4 X 
bend, not at a higher cost, they have ahtghelr yeru >o wwrk 
it, but then there is a greater diftereUdeTn theif «;sgeSr pc 
maintenance than there is in tho price Of the yaml they 
begin to interfere with us in many of our foreign markets/*" 

— p. 135 “I stated that the present Season th# 

Dutch and Belgian buyers and the Germans have ceased 
buy several fabrics of cloth from roy house that they ^avw 
been in the habit of buying ever}’ previous >car; and 
say, ‘We can buy these goods cheaper from the Swiss or the' 
Saxon manufqpturers.' They show samples of what th^ 
arW purchasing, and they say, ‘ If you can charge them BM 
low as this, we will still buy them of you but we cannot^ 
they undersell us/’— p. 165. 

In the Sth resolution, passed at a meeting of deputies 
from the hand-loom worsted weavers of Bradford, Leeds, 
and Halifax, and adjacent parishes, held It Bradford in 
March, 1835, wc find among the causes which are consi- 
dered to ha\e been productive of the present distress, tho 
following : — • 

“ A ruinous foreign trade.” “ The unrestricted use (or 
rather abuse) of improved, and continually improving ma- 
chinery, especially of steam or power-looms, as well as 
combing machines." “ Tho adaptation of machines in every 
improvement to children and youth and womens to the ex- 
clusion of those who ought to labour — the men." The fol- 
lowing are the 6lh and 7th resolutions in tills curious 
document ; — 

Resolved, 6th — ** That to fill a country with inanimate 
and non-consuming machines, and to drive away the culti- 
vators of the soil, and the consumers of produce to foreign 
climes, when there are seventeen millions of acres of uncul- 
tivated land in Great Britain and Ireland, for the most part 
capable of being made productive, is a species of combined 
political folly and cruelty; of folly uhich a worsted weaver 
ought to be ashamed, and of cruelty, which barbarians 
would not, and Christians ought not to practise." 

Resolved, 7th— “ That this meeting is convinced that no 
remission of taxes, no reduction of provisions, and no en- 
largement of political privileges, however desirable, will 
suffice to uphold the just interests of the labouring classes* 
in manufacturing parts especially, unless a due and whole- 
some legislative restraint be placed upon the time of working 
machinery, so as to prevent the ruinous glutting of homo 
and foreign markets, and so as to keep the human machines 
in profitable employment." — p. 291. 

This passage alVords a lamentable pro'jf of the extreme 
ignorance of the weavers on the subject — ignorance wiiich we 
had hoped could not have been fomrd among our artizans of 
the present day. AVliile they have such erroneous views it 
is quite imposs>iblo they can take any but wrong steps to- 
wards lessening their distress. They believe the remedy 
depends upon others and not upon their own exertions, and 
Consider themselves aggrieved because measures are not 
adopted which, in the end, would he as ruinous to them- 
selves as to the rest of the working classes. Can it be be- 
lieved that a committee of the House of Commons could 
admit such a document in their minutes of evidenoe^without 
one w’ord in their Report tending to con'i ince these misguided 
people of their errors, and without protesting against opinions 
so replete with mischief, ps well as absurdity ? and yet move^, , 
can it be possible that they have not only thus given a sane-' 
tion to these erroneous notions by their silence* but tk 
they have actually mit forth as their own doettines 
much of the 8ame cWracter? The foUowing.ift taJmia 
the Report itself:- '* 

'* Of the combination of causes to wh of 
wages, and consequent distress of the 
tribut^, the following’ ajipeu to be fhe 
I. Incarease of majehinexy Ui^lled. 
ftni 'oppres^iye 3 . Ip- 

droased pressure thbredf from opeifatimui on the ou'rrendy* 
and ooqtractions of the circulating m^ium in 1816, 1826, 



i^i^vl829« 4. The exportation of Brjitieh 
CCFQ^tUipii cieated thereby, fVom the increase of tithud ma- 
^ofactures abroad. 5. T^d impulae ^on bylowwagea 
<ii^ loWjprofits to longer hours ofwork.'"-^p, xvii. 

An onal} sis of tho different causes, too long for entire in- 
aertion, then follows, but it would tiot be doing justice to 
fte subject, or sufficiently prove what we have advanced, 
did we not present a few extraots 
“ Your Committeo cannot withold their conviction that 
the bill of 1819, commonly called Mr. Peel's Bill, has lien 
the main cause of the groat pressure on industry resulting 
from the fall m prices. ^ 

** Your Committee are not in the least disposed to deny 
the influence the power-loom has had upon the condition of 
the hand-loom weaver ; but they cannot help lamenting 
that su(;h should have been the course of our legislation 
ftat, instead of breaking the force of this (at its commence- 
ment) almost necessary evil, on the huiid-loom weaver ; and, 
instead of causing it to be as gradunl as possible, it has ac- 
tually gone out. of its way to quickem its progress, and to 
aggravate to an Inconceivable extent the burden and the 
pressure of it. « ’ ^ 

“ Your Committee cannot hut lament that any temporary 
pressure in the munufacturing interest, subsequent to 1815, 
should have led to so great an increase in tlio export of 
yarn ; because, however individually profitable in the first 
instance, noticing can be more certain than that by encou- 
raging weaving abroad we allow tho foreigner to get be- 
tween tho British manufacturer and the market, and so to 
cut off a lasting source of profitable employment to our 
fellow-countrymen.”— p. xviii. r 

“ The witness observed to your Committee that if the 
operative manufacturers were properly paid for their labour ; 
it would he greatly beneficial to agriculture, by making : 
them greater consumers of ogriimltural produce ; and fur- 
ther, that a repeal of the corn laws would be the ruin of the 
manufacturer, inasmuch as it would necessarily ruin the 
sfliopkeepers who depend on tho farmers, and whose ruin 
would involve that of the manufacturer and his dependents: 
and your Committee feci tliemselves bound to observe that 
many of the w itnesses examined by them, especially opera- 
tive weavers, have concurred in the opinion thus elaborately 
stated by Mr. Halo on the necessity for the maintenance of 
British agriculture."— p. xi. 

This curious deduction is put forth in the Report without 
a single comment as to its unsoundness. The real and suf- 
ficient causes appear to be that our hand-loom weavers can- 
not compete with power-looms, which can work much faster 
inweaving some descriptions of fabric; and that in the 
weaving of others, wlicre machinery has not yet superseded 
manual labour, llicv cannot compete with tho foreign weaver, 
who can work much cheaper. lie is altogether a difl'erent 
being, and can dance and innko merry on his scanty and 
coarse fare, while the Kiiglihbman sits down in sullen 
despair under uhat appears to him almost starvation: or, 
what is still worse, Hies I’or relief to the gin-shop. It is 
not at all desirable, on tlie contrary it is to he de])rccatcd, 
that such a state of things should he produced as to make 
the English weaver contented witli the privation and poverty 
of some of the poorer classes on the Continent. Every 
endeavour should ho made to raise him in the scale of 
being, and make him aspire after an iinprdvernent in his 
condition. It is almost hopeless to suppose that he can, by 
mere manual labour, compete with the foreigner, and still 
obtain a larger rate of jirofit than satisfies the latter. It is 
only by our improved machinery that we can expect to main- 
tain our position in the foreign market, and therefore to tins 
the attention of our labouring classes should be turned, as 
the source of their future prosperity. They should bo made 
to understand that machinery is their best friend, instead of 
being incited by others, who they must suppose have had 
opportunities of judging lielter than themselves, to believe 
that lAachmcry stands in the way of their industry. 

One of the witnesses, Mr. Marshall (not of Leeds), pro- 
poses to repress the competition of the power-looms by im- 
posing a tax upon tltem ; and several others join in the 
same wt.s-ff proposition ! Many of those who give their evi- 
uenco seriously pi'ojpo to’Ve.strict tho number of hours for 
power-Toonfs, and also the quantity of goods 
^ advonce if improvement 

P '<>1 I think, with respect to proliekion, 
diat tlie coach propnetois on the Liverpool road might as 


vt^ <^y Ibr eta into^rlhrmee s»t Parlisateitt beq&uft th« 
reQ<roa4 nmt ihMt offtbe gtwttid. I thiik:i^ the owum^ik 
of t«iHng-hebt» rathe rimt Thames might ahih apply for 
proteetion nguinst steam-boats exactly on the same, 
principle, as the cheapest article will always supersede the 
dearer.** 

Many other remedtes, besides this war against power-^ 
looms, have been suggested, most of them upon the prin- 
ciple that a minimum of wages ought to be established. The 
condensation of the evidence on this subject, as given in the 
Report, is as folloyw : — 

“ The plan proposed by some of the witnesses is. that a 
Central Board of Trade should be established for the pur- 
pose of regulating wageo, and that the same price should be 
^id for weaving tho same article in every part of the United 
Kingdom. Others recommend Local hoards of Trade, 
composed of an equal number of masters and workmen ; 
these Boards to have tlie power of regulating wages from 
time to time, according to circumstances, by fixing the 
minimum in their respective districts, so as to prevent indi- 
vidual masters from lowering wages unnecessarily and at 
pleasure. 

“ A third plan has been proposed by a member of the 
Committee, and given in evidence ; a leading feature of 
which is, that returns shall be made of the prices of weaving 
paid by such a number of manufacturers as, collect i\ely, 
make onc-half of the goods of any description in the parish 
or township from whence the returns are sent, and tlie 
average of tho highest prices paid by a majority of such 
manufacturers, shall be the lowest price to bo paid in such 
parish or township during the succeeding three months.’* 

— p. XX. 

“ I now come to the remedy. The remedy appears to bo 
to create a competition amongst manufacturers, to give good 
wages by protecting those who are disposed to do so, placing 
the controlling power of regulating wages in their hands, 
instead of allowing that power to be, as it now is, in the 
hands of those who generally take the lead in reducing 
wages. A plan of taking periodical averages of w ages paid 
for all sorts of hand liMim weaving on which to found a 
minimum has been suggested to effect this obiect, as pre- 
ferable to hoards of trade composed of mabters^ and men. 
The former plan has been discussed amonirst the weavers 
since the Report of the Committee was framed, and has met 
pretty generally with their approval."— p. 5. “ Tlie necessity 
fur legislative iiiterferoiice on the subject seems to us, from 
all our experience and observation, to be thcrel'ore un- 
doubted; and we humbly think that a very simple remedy 
could be provided for the appalling evil. It is this, that tlio 
system of operation by means of minimum rates of pay- 
ment should be recognised and protected by express statute.’* 
— p. 292. 

It might easily be proved by reasoning that this minimum 
of the rate of wages would act ])erniciou.sly, but it may 
perhupb he made more distinctly evident by means of the 
experiment which actually took jilace at Lyons, and the dis- 
astrous effects of which ui-e detailed in the e\idence given 
by Dr. Bowring. To render this statement perfectly intel- 
ligible wc shall begin liy extracting a short account of the 
society of manufacturers and weavers formed at Lyons, by 
w’hich it is preceded : — 

“There doc.s exist in France an admirable institution 
founded by Napoleon, which enables the masters and the 
men to come into friendly contact ; it is a representative 
council formed of masters and men, the masters having a 
majority of ode, and this (Council exercises certain valuable 
ami important functions in the misunderstandings that take 
place. It does not establish wages ; it is not a tribunal that 
can be appealed to, to decide what general price ought to 
be paid for any particular work, but it has the power of ha- 
terlering to enrorce the contract* made between masters 
and weavers, and a great many points are constantly referred 
to it as a court of conciliation, and it settles almost every 
question, other than the question of the average rate of 
wages, by amicable interference. This council is a' repre- 
sentative body, both a* respects tho masters and as respects 
the men ; and every weaver who has a certain number of 
looms is* an elector to the council. It was believed, when 
the distress became extremoithat this organization might be 
extended, and made useful for introducing an arbitrary 
minimum rate of wages, inasmuch as all the masters were 
represented and a very large number of the weavers. This 
tribunal was a highly popular one, and I think something 
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like x^> night advantageously be established in tbiieoililiby. 
WfasthAf ^ ean'/exarc^ alt the fafietams 

hy^ eniMu honetadd#. Mihibeiik:;^ 
doubt, thougrn sura 1 am t^ai 'hahteal int ^ e c o ug i e r iui l iyj i ^ ^ 
masters md men is a vatuable and tnOM 
tained, and that it does facilitate tlN^».«Btfianmt of niiny 
cmestions. In Lyons the weavers aaid a ceilain norti^ ^ 
the masters thought that a similar delegation irom bpi^ 
bodies might bo charged with the function of i^fguli^illg 
wages ; that the masters meeting in general assemiityt and 
tho weavers meeting in general assembly, a given nuij^ber 
of men should bo chosen by each, possessing mutual' 4am- 
hdence, and that they might discuss the establishment of a 
tariff of wages, which should be peremptory ; tbiey did so 
meet, and the authorities eonsenteds that, if they could de- 
termine a rate of wages to be paid after a duo oxaminatioh 
of tho position of the masters and the men, the authorities, 

1 say, having heard of the discussions which took place, did 
determine that they would give to the decisions of those, 
bodies the force of law ; and a decree was published, which 
ostablisUod the rate or mercuriale of wages, as it was called. 
There wt’n; returns received from all quarters as to the ex- 
isting conlmcts between mastijrs and men ; an average 
tariff’ was fixed on, which was recognised by the authorities, 
by the prefect on the part of government, and by the muni- 
cipality on the part of the town ; the authorities claimed the 
power of interlerence to give effect to tho tariff.”— pp. 10, 1 1 . 

Tins tariff was in effect for only a few w'eeks in 18:f2. 
The disastrous events which occurred at L}ons in that year 
are considered by Dr. Bowring to have been entirely conse- 
quent on a measure which was put m ojairation with the 
liope of lessening the distress. After slating tho conse- 
quences wliich resulted, and which are too well known to 
need repetition here, Dr. Bowring continues : — “ I shall 
give no opinion at present as to the different circumstances 
which may exist here, but of course I cannot but liave re- 
ceived a certain impression from the substantive and posi- 
tive fact that tlie experiment of establisliiiig a forced rate of 
wages was made on a great scale, and the distress conse- 
quent u])on it was dreadful, particularly to the working 
clashes, who were the principal sufferers; tho whole organi- 
zation of society was disturbed, and Lyons from that mo- 
ment to this has never recovered its former position. Not 
hut that it is desirable that some means should be found for 
bringing men and masters together amicably, to discuss 
many points where the discussion might be beneficial ; and 
the tinu; I hope is coming when Parliament w’lll come to 
the scriou.s consideration of those causes wliicii displace 
labour, and for the distress resulting from which the legis- 
lature is bound, if it can, to find some alleviation or remedy.” 
— p. 11. The operafion of the tariff* is tlxus described by 
J>r. Bowring : — “ The high-minded and intelligent and 
wvallhy masters felt tluimselvcs hound by the engagement 
they had undertakim ; ifut others, desirous to enrich them- 
selves, (and there uore ii great many such) made bargains 
with W(u\(Ts at lower teims than the tariff; and it was 
very so(tu found that though for a certain time the majority 
wore suljmissivc to the lanff, yet its regulations were soon 
broken, tlu'ie being a much stronger interest in violating 
the tariff than there was in preserving it; an interest 
created on one side by the distress of the weavers, who 
could not all ohlain work upon the it'rrns of the tariff, and 
WTre w'illing to work for lower wages; and that of the 
masTf'iN on the other hand, who naturally wished' to pay as 
low wages as possible. Thus those among them who were 
obedient to the laws were made the victims of those who 
wore not obedient. A certain number of^ the principal 
manufacturers kept faith ; they were earnestly desirous of 
making the oxponmeiit ; some I saw said they would give 
iinything to keep up the rate of wages, but ih^ were inter- 
fered with by interlopers, so that the tariff placed the 
honourable in a worse position than tho dishonourable. The 
course of things was precisely this: H distressed weaver 
Would go to a master and say, * Sir, I want work,' and is 
answerefL ‘ I cannot pay you according to the terras of the 
tariff; it gives me no profit’ * The weaver says, ‘ But I, 
must have work at all events ; I will not starve, Tho tariff 
gives ten. I wdll take it at nine ; nine is >etter than nothing ; 
1 will toll nobody.’ The article is produced ; the man who 
has paid ten finds himself in the mark^ nmtiug one who 
has paid nine ; how can he compete with him ? hq is l’oroed 
to lower his own rate of wages ; a general fall becomes 
evitable while there is a supply of labqur beyond tho de- 
mand,”— p. 12. 


Tin does ,noti perhaps epply directlyl^' 

tbe pealBOsdar o0iiiiidera.ti(Ha^ Imt it is inserted, 

is it hiM an indimt and by nd^one a rdmdte inHuence 
upon the nneral eoadition of we«|gts. Teste is a costly 
article in &is countiys; there 4i]ti^|nNUice) it is a cheap one, 
and the causes are euily 'exflwvAb » ev^ry thing that re- 
presents taste is aceessilde. body. The ^lidays 

even of the people are spent iplji^g sights and visiting 
beautiful objects ; whereas England we hare no 

museums open to them, and ^ere is rilhny a dispe^tion 
to destroy than to admire works of art: in Frimce it is 
auite the contrary. The result is, the whole ^itdency of 
the manufacturing industry of France is towards Ihd^Tegions 
I of tasitet and in that part of tho field wo, cannot chmpete 
^with it.’’ — p. 24. ' ^ 

“ Before the Revolution there was a body called Mtfldtre- 
gardes^ which interfered arbitanly under the direetiotis of 
variotf^ guilds or companies, whose powers of legislatjiC^ 
were very great, and which assumed a direction over lah<W 
in a thousand ways. They decided on the length jixA, 
breadth and manner of weaving and djeing; they hkd a 
right of entry into the houses of weaveis without noting 
and they in represented all the ancient de>potisni^ 
the* guilds which at a more remote period existed here 
elsewhere. Of course this institution was completely brokpx| 
up by those decrees which grew" out of the French Revo- 
lution, and which proclaimed what was ciLlIcd ‘ the liberty 
of industry. They destroyed all the laws with respect to 
apprenticeship, and recognised equality as a general right. 
This state of things still exists, so that any man may work 
at any trade in which he can- find any bodv to employ him ; 
the sole conditioh of the gemffal law being that ho is to 
bear with him a small book called a “Livret,' which xson- 
tains the history of bis engagements, the names of his 
' masters, his general conduct and character, and which book 
he is required to present to any master into whose service 
he desires to enter ; it is, in fact, a sort of introductory 

passpoit Is a livret a book on which he is sw orn ? 

— No, a mere record of his manufacturing bargains. The 
master states there tlie fact that he w as omploNccl for so 
many years or months or dajs, and the masU r is Louud.by 

law' to do^t Is that regiilaticii eslublished bj force 

of law, or is it a voluntary' regulation? — By fiuce of law; I 
now speak of nothing but that w hich recognised by law. 
It was imagined by Buonaparte that if he could creaU' au 
institution by which the quarrels between master and man 
could 111 some wa\ or oilier be regulated, and masters and 
men bo brought together, he should get rid of many dis- 
agreeable questions, and il would lake a groat number of 
cases out of the ordiuary tribunals; such a tribunal being 
charged with many functions of a local nature. In Ib'OG 
the first decree appeared; at all events 1 believe that is 
the first decree which established what was called a 
Co/tseil (fes Prud homnifs Tins decree regarded the town 
of Lyons alone. In 1809 a general decice came out, of 
which I will give the priucinul heads: - it determines that 
a council shall be established, composed of master manufac- 
turers and operatives of the different braiicbes of manufae,- 
luring labour, the master manufacturers to have, in all 
cases, a majority of one. Tli.it any town w'hicli through its 
chamber of commerce shall apply for the establishment of 
such a council, and has the sanction of the prefect for doing 
so, shall obtain the right to establish such an institution ; 
and that a third of the memhors of the Conseil des Prud- 
horaraes shall be renewed every vear. p. Id. 

Whether any advantage might be likely to be derived 
from the establishment in this country of courts similar to 
these Conseils des Prudhnmmes, may be worth consider- 
ation. By bringing tlu' masters and men together, and 
affording them the opportunity of mutual explanation, they 
might perhaps have some effect in preventing disputes, or 
bringing those that arose lietweeii the two parties to a more 
Speedy adjustment. At events it is ]^rfectly evident 
that the remedies principally relied upon by the authors hf 
the 1 ‘eport are perfectly delusive. The only efificietil remedy 
proposed by any of the witnesses is, that hand-loom wea.v^ 
should turn to other branches of iml’ust^l.. 
suggestion to make,” says one . witness, Cfawdhier, p. 
145,) ** my own opinion is, that had as is at 

present, it will be worse if they do not ; 

and therefore what I would ture 

could do anything in nroviding for Ae cntldm heifig ap- 
prenticed to other tra4eii (iiiechankia];traflei^)lf^l satisfied 

At 
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cttrrigi £fi ia^and 

rmmf &C. Tot more than ivio 

in the habit of purobaiiing at 
large Entiles of European manuiactured goqds |hie 
Tfimjm market, and these goods were chieft^. bi^ pdt ea- 
t(ftr1y« introduced into the Sonab'a ^domiiuons in the manner 
just described. 

* In the winter season, deterred by the terrori of the Black 
Sea, which are fre(}uontly formid^le even to skQful navi- 
^tors with g:ood ships, the merchants, on leaving 'Constan- 
tinople, crossed the Bosphorus to Soutat^ which may be 
called an Asiatic suburb of the capital, and thence trans- 
ported their goods by land through the interior of Asia 
Minor, by Bolo and firzeroum, ^hich last-named city was 
in nil cases a key and pivot of their operations. The ave- 
rage length of the over-land journey from Constantinople 
to Tabriz, or Tauris, was from eighty to ninety days, and 
the expense, which fell upon the goods, was from fifteen to 
eighteen per cent. The partly sea-route by the Black ^Sea 
and Trebizond was shorter and cheaper. Notwithstanding j 
the very inferior quality of the vessels generally employed, 
on an average goods were not longer than sixty-five days 
from Constantinople to Tabriz. Of late years ^the carrying 
trade from Constantinople to Trebizond had been in thd 
hands of the Genoese with the Sardinian flag, and of Ra- 
gusans under the Austrian flag. These vessels also took 
grain and salt to Tmbizond, and brought back to Constan- 
tinople, among other articles, considerable quantities of box- 
wood, ’which is one of the valuable productions of the 
country. But the great gain of these Ragusans and Ge- 
noese was made in a contraband trade they carried on in 
copper ; which valuable minenl has always been monopo- 
lized by the Sultan, who holds as his property all the mines 
Avhich are farmed out to individuals on the spot. Smugglers 
of copper are threatened with the severest punishments, 
but between Turkish indolence on the one hand, and the 
cupidity and ccfTraptibiUty of the ofiicers of customs, on the 
other, the laws were easily evaded. 

These shipmasters, and more particularly the Ragusans, 
seldom hesitated in engaging in the slave-trade ; and in 
spite of all the laws, denunciations, and penalties existing 
in Europe, they not unfrequently took in whole or partial 
cargoes of white slaves at Trebizond, or other parts of the 
coast, for Constantinople. In addition to those Christian 
vessels, there was a certain number of saccolevas and other 
Turkish barks of the rudest and least safe construction, 
which made the voyage to and from the capital. With 
clumsy, antiquated stern quarters high out of the water, 
like Chinese junks, with their masts raking forwards and 
not aft like ours, with their anchors thrown out at their mid- 
ships as in the time of the shipwreck of St. Paul, with their 
oddly-shaped sails and yards, which are cumbrous and dif- 
ficult to move, and admit of no reefing, and with the signs of 
age and the rot, which are generally pretty visible in their 
timbers, nothing can well be conceived more antiquated 
and picturesquely grotesiiue than these Turkish trading 
vessels. The rais, or captain, being totally ignorant of the 
simplest scientific part of his profession, has never any maps 
on board, and very seldom so much as a compass. He trusts 
in Allah, and Mahomet his prophet, and in his own know- 
ledge of the capes and headlands he has to pass ; and so he 
creeps along the coast, performing in so many weeks what 
an English vessel would do in as many days. Notwith- 
standing that they generally, if not always, choose the fine 
season, several of these vessels, with cargoes and crews, are 
lost every year. 

It had long struck some intelligent merchants engaged 
in the Levant trade that advantage might be taken of all 
these eircumstances, and that Trebizond would be a proper 
place for establishing a depiH^ to which British goods might 
bo carried direct at much less expense. In consequence of 
some representations of this sort our government, about Bve 
years ago, 'sent out a consul to Trebizond. For some time 
this geqtleman appears to have had litlle or nothing to do 
except to collect information. Wedded to their old customs 
the Persians and Turkish traders made their usual caravan 
journeys, or embarked at Trebizond once in the 
continuing to look to Constantinople as the only proper 
mart, and giving small encouragement to the formation of 
a market nearer home. On the other side, the European 
traders at Constantinople and the other scales of the 

reauily enter into the new scheme, and 
as full freights wore not to be procured, our shipping left ■ 


the carrying fra4e to Trebizond in the old hands* Th 
lieyo^it w Said-khan, an ifr^ienianr^^ 

tian born m Pmiai who nzs been several Uim.to ShglUnd 
aaeomthercial agent fer the late heredita^ prince, Abbas 
MirzOt that the spell was ftrst broken. Jnboi^unxslion with 
an o]mlent and enterprising London house, a ship with a 
mixed cargo was sent out from the Thames to Trebizond 
direct, in the summer of 1831. If we have been correctly 
informed, the speculation, being mixed up with a return 
cargo chiefiy of copper, which (in itself a new and untried 
trade) was to be brought from Pfrrma over-land to Trebi- 
zond, turned out far from successfel. But in commerce, as 
in everything else, first experiments are generally failures, 
and their very errors and miscalculations lead to after cor- 
rectness and success. It lyas a great point to show our flag 
in that quarter, and to prove to the people of the country 
that a direct trade was very practicable. 

By degrees the natives became inclined to relinquish 
their old routine, and to buy at Trebizond instead of going 
to Constantinople. Several ventures were sent up the 
Black Sea from the Turkish capital and Smyrna in British 
bottoms. Vessels were dispatched from England with car- 
goes to be delivered in part at the ports last-mentioned, and 
in part at Trebizond, and we now hear that a large English 
sloop is to be kept in constant course between those three 
places. 

We are aware that it will require time, and that several 
difficulties are to be overcome ere this new trade can become 
extensive and llourishing ; but with regard to one of the 
greatest of these difficulties, f>., the turbulent cbaraclor of 
the people, wo know nothing likely to correct and humanize 
it half so soon as a gradually extending commercial inter- 
course. 

The market is a tolerably large one, even without looking 
fer into the interior, or across the frontier into Persia. Tre- 
bizond has a population of about 50,000 ; Bail)OUt, at the 
distance of two days* journey, of 5000 ; Erzerouin, at about 
four days’ journey, of 70,000 or 80,000 ; Cara-Ilissar. with 
the adjoining villages, of 1 5,000 ; Sivos, at six days’ distance, 
is nearly as large as Trebizond : and Tocate, at six or seven 
days, is nearly as well peopled as Erzerouin ; Amassia, a 
gi-eat depot of raw silks, and only one day s journey from 
Tocate, has from 40,000 to 50,000 inbabilants ; and, not to 
mention others, l]>sera, Tekjeh, Vijan, and Terdjan are all 
considerable towns. A pretty constant communicaiion be- 
tween the port of Trebizond and all these towns is Liqil up 
by means of caravans. Again, the line of coa^t on <'ither 
side of Trebizond, for the distance of upwards of 100 miles, 
though there are few large towns, abounds in \illagos and 
detached residences, which, united, contain u \ery consider- 
able population. As ho came down tlnf Black Sea in a 
Turkish boat from the port of Redout-Kale in Mingrelia, at 
the foot of Mount Caucasus, and passed the province of 
Gourich (a part of the iiulicnt Colchis, so famous for the 
expedition of the Argonauts, and for being in ant lent limes 
the centre of a great trade between Europe and Asm), M. 
Fontanier was forcibly struck with the richness of the land . 
“No country in the world,” he sajs, “ would be more fertile 
than these shores of the Black Sea, were they not the the- 
atre of such barbarism and anarchy. ’ On getting nearer to 
Trebizond he was equally striiek with the exceeding beauty 
of the scenery, and the number of scattered and pi<-tu 
resquely-situated houses, placed for tlie most part in the 
midst of gardens or orange-groves. The olne tree grows 
there in perfection, and oil might be soon classed among 
the ^jxports of the country. At Betoura, at Vitzeh, at 
Rizeh (a town which, with an adjoining village, counts 
3000 inhabitants), at Mahan^, and other points, there are 
little harbours which suffice for the (country boats that carry 
on the cabotage, or coasting trade, and that frequently go 
to Trebizond to exchange produce for manufactured and 
other goods. Coffee is an article in constant demand ; nnd^ 
we are assured that a A^aluable little trade will bo rroated in ^ 
I cheap cutlery, woollen cloths, cotton-yarn, low printed ’mus- 
lins, calicoes, &c. 

In nearly every port of the country the Turkish popula- 
tion is mixed in the proportion of about one to three, with 
Asiatic Greeks, who are tolerably industrious and infellt- ' 
gent in cultivating the sUil, and with Armenlatifl, who, all 
over Asia, and indeed whOrm^er they are scattered, have k 
remarkable predilection and talent for trade. Many of these 
Armenians, for the sake of such a modieukn of profit as 
would make the keeper of a chandler s shop in England 






plk^ue, fhe th6 find 

pleading on thoir way in fair waat^h^ and ]|^ witag 
neither by tbe Ice and snows of the ChiiieisaB.a^ 

Taurus, nor by the heat' and (b^hi of tbe sM plaine of 
Asia Minor, Syria, or Arabia. Th^ Tarl» oaU them mm- 
camels, and they merit the name by their pdti^tendmunee 
of fhtigue and privation, their perseverani^, and hlilntilin 
abstinonce. In whatever place a fbw of these tp 

bo found, there ie a nucleus and a medium of an el^jMtotliM; 
commerce; and although in the large cities, as^Odnstadn- 
nople and Smyrna, the high reputation of the 
for probity and good faith in all their transactions, has been 
somewhat tarnished of late years? we have reason to be- 
lievo that the provincial dealers are in general remarkably 
honest and trust-worthy. 

The most important export from Trebizond, and one that 
might be rendered, by a change in the monopolizing or 
farming system of government, the most readily available, 
is probably the copper; though it is by no means unlikely 
that the mines of Gumush-Khane, which are not above thirty 
miles from the port, and which formerly rendered not only 
load but considerable quantities of silver, might be worked 
to advantage. The nearest copper mines now in activity 
ore at Maaden, about twelve miles from the town of Baibout, 
and between fifty and sixty ft'om the port of Trebizond. 
In 1820 M. Fontanicr, accompanied by an Armenian trader, 
visited the spot, where he found a Greek village containing 
500 families, all the working members of which were em- 
ployed in the mines. The Grand Sigrflor,” he says, “ ex- 
empted them from all kinds of taxes, and make them work 
by corveeJi ; the workmen received, besides, an indemnity 
which rose from half n piastre to two piastres (from 2d. to 
8rf.) per day, and they were allowed to cultivate for tl\pir 
own use the fields in the neighbourhood, which appeared to 
be in a tolerably good state of culture. The director had 
purchased his employment at Constantinople, and his spe- 
culation included the silver mines of Gumush-Khane ; he 
engaged to deliver to' government a given quantity of copper 
at the fixed price of thirty piastres per batman (about 
twelve francs for twenty lbs. French)’; tue mining expenses 
were at his charge. Before bringing the copper to its 
state of purity ho was obliged to submit it ten times to a 
charcoal fire, which was made of pine or fir-wood brought 
from the distance of about twelve miles. In mining, the 
workmen made use of tlic crow-bar and pick-axe, without 
employing gunpowder. This second inethwl, however, 
would be more advantageous, to judge from the geological 
nature of the spot; its formation, indeed, is notliing but a 
succession of reddish, calcareous layers distinctly stratified, 
traversed by veins composed of calx, or lime, and of mica, 
which contains the nv5tal.” 

We have no doubt whatever that European science would 
soon introduce a hundred different improvements in the 
methods of working these mines, in which, mixed up with 
the copper, Tournefort was informed that that beautiful and 
valuable substance called Lavis Laxuli was occasionally 
found. It appears, however, that the mines of Cunc m the 
interior, which ore said to bo the richest copper mines in 
tile world, are tolerably well worked, and are placed under 
a more liberal administration than the other mines, having 
long been in the hands of Armenians, who allow private 
8peoulator.s to extract and smelt the ore. Besides being ex- 
.ported from different points to Persia, and, indirectly, to 
India and China, consiaerable quantities of thisCunc copper 
find their way, by caravans, to Trebizond. But the surest 
Way to render this article an advantageous export from 
Trebizond would be to work the mines in the neighbour- 
hood, and so save the expenses of a long carriage by land ; 
and we have been informed that rich veins of copper, though 
now neglected, on account of the unwise system of the 
Sultan’s government, exist much nearer to Trebizond, or 
at least nearer to the coast (whence the earriage water 
would cost exceedingly littlo) than the mines at Maaden, 
where the copper is for the most part dug and smelted. 

One of the greatest hardships of which the people had to 
complain was their being forced to transport the copper frmn 
4he interior. In this labour their camels, horses, and 
mules were frequently sacrificed, end their owners were 
never paid for ine loss. When a corvee of this sort was 
talked of whole districts were thrown into dismay, and the 
oamd drivers ran in all directions to conceal themselves 
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a vb&ntm;^ bargain tlM 

are/hdwem, 'mitiift copper to Ufo coast. 

At mater or less diistances wtUlerior fomishes, besides 
silk, plenty of goto' tiatr* Some SMton, red cotton thread, 
beautifully dyed, fine, sto Wtotoo' leather, some furs of 
tolerably good quality, am. ammoniac, galls^ and 

other drugs snd substances wtond in our markto. If 
We look to the north-western provinces of Persia, to which» 
M we have already said, Trebizond is the foost dkect, as It 
is the most frequented port, the amo^t of tite^e commo- 
dities proper for exportation Will be considerahly increased. 

Ever since 1821 the Russians have been but in 

vain, to change this old trading route, to induce Persian 
merchants to go through their possessions in Geoi^gia tg 
Czar's port on the Black Sea, and to make the now. eiSfA* 
tially Russian city of Tiflis, the point of operations and dbe 
centre of the commerce between Persia and Constantindhtef 
instead of the Turkish city of Erzeroum, which now eidlcwa 
that advantage. Nothing, we believe, short of such fijumn 
conquest or usurpation of territory as shall give Rusto the 
entire command of the old route, will ever induce eJtiiiK 
Persians or Tniks to change it. During last year a carayou 
from Trebizond, which was chielly conveying English goods 
into the interior, was attacked and pillaged by the CouidfV 
who, as it was rather openly hinted, had been incited to that 
act by Russian agents expressly employed to bring 'that 
route into discredit, and to chock the importation of British 
manufactures. 

We will not positively deny that such might have been 
the case, but we think it ought to be remembered that 
tlie Gourds, like tfie Arabs df the desert, are a people of 
predatory habits, who have been accustomed for many ages 
to plunder caravans without any other suggestion than that 
of their own cupidity. We should observe, however, that 
M. Fontanier says that the fear of these robbers was not 
near so great as people generally supposed in Europe. ** 1 
have questioned,*^ he says, a f^eat many merchants, who 
have assured me that they had not been pillaged by the 
Gourds for twenty years, and that even when that misfortune 
happened they in most cases got back tbeir goods by means 
of a small sacrifice.'' These remarks were made in 1826, 
but in 1828 we know, of our own knowledge, that the 
caravan of Abbas Mirza’s agent, Said Khan, whicli also 
carried British goods,* was plundered by the Gourds on its 
way from Trebizond to Persia. Is it that these semi-bar- 
barians have a peculiar taste and preference for Bntish 
merchandise? Is it that in these tw'o cases proper steps 
were not taken to ensure a safe transit across the country 
occupied by the tents, cattle, and Hocks of the Gourds ? We 
really are averse to admit the other supposition, although 
from all that we have read, heard, and seen, we have no 
very exalted notion of the honour or scrupulousness of that 
host of nondescript employes which Russia throws out on 
all her frontiers. Bo this as it may, we are inclined to 
hope— to trust, that the Nomadic tribes, who hate and dread 
the Russians, w ill bo easily detached from them, (supposing 
that any relations exist between them) and that by slight 
payments, which may he set down us a transit duty, the 
Gourds w ill allow the caravans to pass unmolested. Like 
the Arabs they are faithful to their bargain, and their word, 
when once pledged, is to bo depended upon. 

A considerable colony of Persian merchants exists at 
Erzeroum, and the late Prince Abbas Mirza had a chargt 
d Affaires, with a regular establishment in that important 
city, to protect the interests of the colony, and to superintend 
tlie trade with Trebizond, Tocate, Constantinople, and other 
markets. In 1 828 there were four caravanserais occupied 
by Persians, attending almost exclusively to the trade with 
Europe. These speculators dfealt largely in shawls and in 
cherry-sticks, which lust are drilled and converted into 
pipe-tubes, and form a very important article^f trade at 
Constantinople. . 

By treaty the Persians were to pay on the Turkish frontier 
a transit duty of five per cent., but in aplte of their i^dreaiL 
and the vigilance and exertions of theur resident al £r^ 
roum, they were generally obliged to jpay another frtotJar 
duty, or a series of impositions ftom tlvo to ten per 

cent, iu the interior. Not a Ib^ idier 

ments, probably^ ever reached ti^ ^the sultan; 

Tbaw jM* we» cowey.a fitom m . Qmom 
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^ jw,j^y«4tiTthe mtshas and'lot^ 
n'm mim as best tiiey could, and made tnam mudm » 
We apprebead that the death of Ablm l£«na 
was a severe blow, and thataince the death of hia &theiv 
the late kinff, owing to the confusion Persian a&ira have 
Ihllen into, this interesting line of commerce has been neg- 
lected, and has suffered considerably* 

It has not been our intention in these notes to awaken 
any immediate brilliant expectations; Trebizohd is only 
an opening; from many adverse circnmstanoes its trade 
must be a limited one, and we can scamely hope fof a 
speedy removal of the causes which check and embarrass it. 
These causes arise out of the wretched condition and mis- 
government both of Persia and Turkey. The first of these 
two countries seems to be in a state of disorganization ; the 
right of succession is not yet settled, the young king sits 
unsteadily on his throne, and Tehran and Tabriz swarm 
with Russian agents, whose objects and views are, at UaeU 
doubtful. If the British embassy under the Honourable 
£. Ellis, which has just left these shores, prove efficacious in 
maintaining the peace with Russia, and in restoring general 
tranquillity to Persia, then indeed, on that side, trade might 
make rapid growth and increase, for there is k Idne elasticity 
and rebound in the Persian character, and according to Sir 
Jnbn Malcolm and other observers the steps they have 
sometimes made towards pro^erity in a very few years are 
altogether extraordinary."^ out all this is hypothetical; 
and then there remain the evils of the intermediate country, 
of Turkey, which lies between our ships and any counting- 
houses we may establish at Trebizond and the Persian 
frontier. c, 

In the course of these Notes in our last Number we ven- 
tured to dissent from some of Mr. Urquhart's opinions con- 
cerning the facilities afforded to commerce, and the exceed- 
ing moderation of duties on foreign goods in Turkey. That 
gentleman's notions on free-trade— on an entire freedom of 
trade — are so mu(‘h in accordance with our own, and with 
those of others whose opinions we value more than we do 
our own, and his views are generally so liberal and philan- 
thropic, that it is almost with pain tliat we say that we 
differ from him toto ccclo ; not so much indeed with regard 
to the natural resources of the Turkish dominions as with 
regard to the system of administration which he almost in- 
variably extols, and the faculty and inclination of the Porte 
to make the best of these resources, in which, though he 
now and then contradicts himself, he scorns firmly to believe. 

The fact is, Mr. Urquhart has been somewhat deluded 
by the generalizations, and paid ex-parte pleadings of the 
Sultan's newspaper, “ Lc Moniteur Ottoman he has gi\en 
too ready a belief to tbe statements of Turks and Arme- 
nians employed in diffeient branches of the administration ; 
he has looked upon their systems on paper and not in 
practice ; and he has taken the pictures of Muradjea 
d’ Ohsson, which represent what the Turkish religion, go- 
vernment, and people owg/// to be, for faithful representa- 
tions of what they actually arc. It were just as wise to 
judge of our bench of bishops by the accounts of the apostles 
and primitive fathers of the church, or of the tradesmen of 
thoMinories and Tower Hill after the scriptural portraitures 
of the shepherd warriors under Moses, Joshua, and David. 
Were the Ottoman code, as set down by the learned Arme- 
nian, acted up to, there is no doubt that with some capital 
errors and anti- social tendencies, it would contribute to 
make a happy and a prosperous people, but nearly every 
clause of that code has been nullified for ages, as it still 
continues to be by the ignorance, caprice, and insatiable 
greediness of despotism through all its grades, from sultans 
and pashas down to tho agas of villages. With regard to 
commerce, indeed, even DOhsson could not conceal that 
tho practice of government did not agree with its theory, 
and he moderately indicated the causes that chocked the 
prosperity (ff the empire in the following words 

The trade of the states of the Grand 6ignior is, w ithout 
doubt, cofisiderable ; but it would be much more so if the 
Mahometans were better instmeted, and if tbe government 
profecfei^^j^riculture, encouraged the arts, and paid atten- 
tion to tl^iuroper means of making their subjecU enjoy the 
resources tnat might be procured from vast provinces, a 
rich and fertile soil, abundant and varied productions^ and 

• “ The city of Ispahan has more than doubled its inhabitants, j 
and quadrupled its raanufactutes of rich silk and breeirae, during i 
the twenty years that Haji Ibrahim has been governor.”— 
colm't SkctChCi of Persia. j 
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him^lf aays: 

” Tbe immuniites whi(^ commeroe and iimelmntotei^py 
ate unfortunately not extended Id other avm^ons; 
cultivator the soil ii even* a helpless prey to injustice and 

oppression. The government i^ents have to suffer in their 


^ of which they themselves 
^acturer has to bear hia full 


turn from the cruelty and rapacity 

have been ttuilty, and tbe roanu 

share of the common inaeourity ; he is fixed to the s^t^ 
and cannot escape ^the grasp of the local governor. The 
raw material monopolized by a bey or ay on, may be forced 
upon him at a higher price than be could purchase it him* 
self, and perhaps of infqrior quality, and* fines may be im- 
posed on uim ; ho may be taken for forced labour, or troops 
may bo quartered on his workshop.’** 

Now we look upon this as conclusive. In a country 
whose chief and capital resource is, after all, agriculture, 
when the agriculturist ” is ever a helpless prey to injustice 
and oppressiout' (and that he positively is so we could 
establisn by a hundred facts gleaned during our own travels 
in Turkey, or from the testimony of others who have visited 
that country), there can be none of that security and inter- 
nal prosperity which alone give aliment and increase to 
trade. It is of no use granting immunities to the seller of 
foreign go^ds if the buyers, by wdiom he is to live, are im- 
poverished and crushed by taxation and impositions of all 
kinds. The merchant is only a purveyor, who increases or 
decreases bis supplies according to tho faculty of his cus- 
tomers ; their intevest is his interest ; ho only prospers by 
their prosperity, and whatever impoverisbos them embar- 
rasses and narrows the scale of those operations by which 
he gains his bread. To put an extreme case : let a govern- 
ment place a dealer in foreign goods in a large town — let it 
exempt him from all taxation and from e\cry duty or excise 
on tho goods he imports, and it will all be useless to him if 
the inhabitants of that town and district, with whom alone 
ho is to deal, are sunk to ono level of pauperism by tuxes 
and arbitrary exactions. But the commercial immunities 
Mr, Urquhart speaks of do not exist; the duties are much 
heavier than he assumes them to be, and merchants, like 
all other classes of the sultan’s sulijects, are constantly 
exposed to avaniahs, rapacity, and tyranny. 

Mr. Urquhart is eloiiuent in praise of the municipal in- 
stitutions of the empire and of tho privilege the Turks have 
left even their rayab subjects in the villages, burgs, and 
sections of the country, to make their own assessments ; — 
but where is tho benefit of this privilege when there is no 
protection for either in-door or ouL-of door properly— when 
the corn-fields, the jinoyards, the olive- groves are con- 
stantly exposed to the grasp of the strong hand— when tho 
bastinado is in attendance at the outside of the door for 
those who have not voted enough money, or made the taxes 
such as the Pasha or Moutzellim requires ? 

AVe shall never forget tho breaking up of one of these 
municipal meetings, or, as Mr. Urquhart calls them, “ Am- 
phictyonic councils,” which we witnessed at a village in 
Asia Minor! Two Greek primates lay sprawling on tho 
ground with maimed and bleeding feet, and a ])o&se of 
Turks were seizing and carrying off every article they could 
lay their hands on, not even excepting the implom<;nts of 
agriculture. In the face of such an alternative wo question 
whether Mr. Hume himself would not vote a tax as per 
order ! 

One of the primary causes of the ruin of the Turkish 
empire arose out of the government practice of selling the 
Pashaliks to those who would pay down and promise tho 
most money. Within the last few years there has been 
much talk about the Sultan's having reformed this crying 
abuse; but having, taken some pains to a.scertain the fact, 
we can confidently say that there has been scarcely any re- 
form at all. The Pashas in the provinces are not changed 
quite BO frequently: their appointments are formally an- 
nounced in the Sultan’s newspaper; but Mahmoud, con- 
stantly pressed by wont of money, sells the Pashaliks to the 
highest bidders just the same as ever. 

We fear that the formidable insurrection now raging in 
Albania, and the discontents in Bosnia, will not contribute 
to Bupersodo this pernicious practice. For tbe proaent wa'' 
cannot go farther Inta the sul^fct, and must conclude ^th 
a very few more words on Trebizond. 

* Turkey and its Resource^,” &c. 1 vol, 8vo. Lond. 1 833. 




obliged in that aeaion to take fefhge at, 
mikt to the wpA of ITn^iabii^ 
the occasional Of did p^gue, is vetjr * 

baaaatt arO tolemhiy irdH BUjjplied with ^ 

ikighbc^rihlg cohhtiy Is, as we have aOid^ pdautifl^ ixA 
^turesqtxe, abdhnding with houses and villas* 
ibsUwas So attack with the beauty and hleastnMtajtt M a 
spot on the hills, ih the midst of wo^s andfmeadoW^ lisiahg 
waters, and limpid streams swarming with the finest trottW 
that he says he cotdd have wished to pass rest of his 
lifd there. 

Under the infiuences of civilizatlbn what might not this 
country become? With carriageable roads cut to Erse- 
roum, Tocat, Diubekir, the mines of Cun^, and the shores 
of the Tigris and Euphrates^ with other roads leading round 
the shoulder of Mount Ararat to the Arazes, and across 
Persia, Trcbizond might be one of the first marts in the 
world ; but, for the present, this is only a brilliant day- 
dream. 


BILL FOR PREVENTING THE PUBLICATION 
OF LECTURES WITHOUT CONSENT. 

The preamble of this bill states that ** Printers, publishers, 
and other persons, have frequently taken the liberty of 
printing and publishing lectures delivered upon divers sub- 
jects, without the consent of the authors of such lectures, or 
the persons delivering the same in public, to the great detri- 
ment of such authors and lecturers.'* 

The first clause gives to authors of lectures, or their 
assigns, the sole right of publication ; and all persons pub^ 
lishing and exposing for sale any lecture, or portions of any 
lecture, without the consent of the proprietors, are liable to 
forfeiture of all copies in their possession, either printed, 
lithographed, or otherwise copied, together with a penalty of 
one penny for every sheet of suck copies, 

2. Printers or publishers of newspapers reporting and 
publishing any lecture, without consent, are liable to the 
same forfeiture and penalty. 

3. Persons having leave to attend lectures ore not on that 
account to be allowed to publish them, 

4. The act is not to extend to prohibit the republication 
of lectures which have been once printed, after the expira- 
tion of the copyright, given by the 8 Anne, c. 1 9, entitulcd 
“ An Act for the encouragement of learning, by vesting the 
copies of printed books in the authors or purchasers of such 
copies during tlie 'times therein mentioned and the 54 
Geo. III., c. 156, entituled An Act to amend the several 
acts for the encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies and copyright of printed books to the authors of such 
books or their assigns," 

5* The act is not to protect any lecture or lectures, of the 
delivery of which notice in writing has not been given to 
two justices living within five miles of the place where the 
delivery is to take place, two days at the least pre>iou6. 
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BILLS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED THE ROYAL ASSENT. 
Ju/jf 30. 


Stamps nnd Tax Offices Bill. 
"MercliHDt Seamen Fegistration. 
Property in Infants. 

Contempts in Equity. 

Manure Toll Eaemptlon. 
I^utbend Pier. 

Sheffield Gtts. 


Newtyle and Glammis lUU* 
way. 

Bodmin and Wadebridga Rail- 
way. + 

H<;>lynoad and Sbrewsbuiy Road. 
Lambert’s Divorce. 

Bergman's Naturalization. 




Tea Duties BilL] 

Postage Duties. 

Bante^ Estates. 

Public Roads (Ireland). 
Assiies Removal (Ireland). 
Ecclesiastical Revenues. 

Linen Manufactures (Ireland). 
Sheriff’s Declaration. 

Beamen Enlistment. 


Lunatic Aete:l-iCor-tiaminee. 
Registrar 0£|ee. 

Ceriiormi Bill, 

Loans Soi^ks. 

London SihaU J>ebts. 

Grand Janetioa Water<wor|cs* 
LknellyRailajy and Dociu ^ 
Exeter Water CTompany. 
Reading Water-worki. p 


Tiuifbl 

iSS^and^^l^ld Read. 
Tfltness Roads. 


Bi^via Roidi. _ , 

lUi^uis oif Cbolmondel^^ii, 

WMtnhainptoB Cbriqr Estate. 
Mll^tNatiiralization: 


LIST OF BILLS IN. 

House ov iiSa^ ■ 

■/tore JL Pmbibiting ^bscription to Thir^^diat ArtklM in c^ 
taih eases.^Lerd/Zadnor. (^Dirown JnljT 

— 22. For effecting greater uniformity of pradice m the govern* 

ment of the several prisons in England and Wale%r^Zoi‘d Mef- 
bourne. ■ 

2. For protSetihg the revenues of va^nt ecdeikitie^ 
ffiees without the cure of souls, and for preved^ng 
thereof during the pending inquiries respecting the stat^^of 
Estilbtiihed Church in England and Wales .-— ^ 
Canierburu. ‘ 

— For enabling the Court of King's Bench to take recogniaiacea 
to any amount from defendants who remove indictnMOts and'' 
presentments into that conrthy writ of cerlwrari, and for pre- 
venting prosecutors from obtaining such writ without leave of , 
^he court.— ijoid Denman. (Withdrawn July 13.) 

3. For promoting education and regulating charities. — Lord 


13. For preventing vexatious removals of indictments into Court 
of King's Bench, and for extending the provisions of an act 
5 William and Mary, for preventing delays at quarter sessious 
to obtain indictments . — Lord Brougham. 

Aug. 5. To amend two clerical errors in act 9 Geo. IV., for console 
dating and amending the laws in Ireland relating to larceny, Ac. 
— LordFarnham, ^ 

10. For preyenling the publication of lectures without consent.— 
(jord lirougkam. 

14. To amend an act of the present session, entitled An Act (or 
the more effectual abolition of Oaths and Affirmations taken and 
made in various departments of the State, and to substitute 
Declarations in lieu thereof," and for the more entire suppres- 
sion of voluntary and extra-judicial oaths and affidavits . — Duke 
of Bichmond. 

LIST OF COMMITTEES. 

House of Lords. 

June 24. Select Committee to consider and report on the subject 
of the Prisons Regulation Bill. 

29. To inquire into the expediency of substituting a Declaration in 
lieu of Oaths in certam cases. 

30. To consider plans for more conveuient temporary accommo- 
dation of their Lordships, 

July 15. Select Committee on Prisoners* Defence Bill. 

Aug. 17. Select Committee on Bill for Reduction of Militia Staff*. 


LIST OF BILLS BROUGHT IN 
House of Commons. 

July 24. Sheriffs’ Declaration Bill — “for removing doubts as to tho 
declaration to be made, and oaths to be taken, by persons ap- 
pointed to the office of sheriff of any city or town, being a county 
of itself.”— ^//omfy-GcneroL 

— Excise Incorporation (Scotland) Bill — “ fur abolishing the ex- 
cise incQiqioration in Scotland, and for transferring the fuuds of 
the said incorporation to the consolidated fuud, and providing for 
the payment of the annuities to the widows and orphans of the 
late and present members of the incorporation fund. — Afr» 
Baring, 

— 27. Sale of Beer Acts Amendment Bill — " to amend two acta 
of the first, and fourth and fifth years of his present Majesty, to 
permit the general sale of beer and cider by retail in England.*’^ 

— Turnpike Trusts Consolidation Bill — “ to authorize the consoliU 
dation of the trusts of turnpike roads in that part of Great Bri* 
tain- colled England.” — Mr. Fox Maule. 

— Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill— for continuing, fora limited 

time, the several acts for regulating the turnpike roads hi Great 
Britain, which will expire with the next session of PazliameuC 
— Mr. Fox Maule, * . . 

30. Public Roads (Inland) Bill — “ to give effiici and validity 
to certain contracts and presentments for repairing and keeplpg 
in repair certain public roads in Ireland, and to the sarefiea 
entered into fur the execution thereof."— Afr. Mor^ (yFetrrn^ 

3L Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill — “ to provide for the te» 
gulation of municipal corporations and bqronghlefwoe fh Ice- 
lui(l**mm^uorney-Oenentl/or Ireland. "" 

— Tonnage Admeasurement Bill— “to re|pibdo 13ie^edmeasi<^op<’B^ 

ment of the tonnage and burthen of the mestMee^ ^ippi^dtod in 
the United Kingdom." — Mr. P. Thompmm. prayed 

— Steam-vesaele (Thames) Bill— “to regdik urn navigatic diyid^ 
iteam^veeiela upon the river Thames,"— Wr. Aldtrmem H^ood. %rod 
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3. IliUtia Stair Redaction Bill— for tk«ttxrf|t (9 fidnctitta 

^ in thaisnOiti^ staff, and to suspend the baUot lor the i|nli|ia .^-7 • 
LordJ^hnRwfielU ^ i 

•^^nes and Recoveries Oftce Bill— << to abolish certain 

connected with iiues and recoveries, and the cnrsitors in the 
\ court of Chancery, and to make provision for the abolition of 
certain offices in the superior coutts of common law in England.*' 
— Mr. Baring, 

4. Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill— lor the better, preservation 
and more speedy punishment of ofiences endangering the public 
peace in Ireland .*’ — Lord Morp€th.^ 

— Tea Duties Bill— to impose certain datiei on tea.’* 

7. Sberil&* (Ireland) Bill — “for facUitatiag the appointment of 
sheriffs in Ireland, and the more effectual audit and passing of 
their accounts, and for the more speedy return and recovery of 
fines, issues, forfeited recognizances, penalties, and deodands; 
and to abolish certaiu offices in the court of Exchequer in Ire- 
land, and to amend the laws relating to grants in cmiodi€tm and 
recovery of debts in Ireland, and to amend an act passed in the 
second and third years of his Majesty’s reign, intitutled An 
Act for tronsfemng the powers and duties of the commissioners 
of public accounts in Ireland to the commissioners for auditing 
the public accounts of Great Britain.”— ATr. Serjeant O'Loghlm. 

10. Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill — “to pmond an act of 
the third year of the reign of his late majesty king George the 
fourth, for the appointment of constables in Ireland.*' — Lord 
Morpeth, 

— Paymaster- General Bill — “for consolidating tho offices of pay- 

^ master-general, paymaster, and treasurer of the navy, and trea- 
surer of the or(liiance,*'~-ChatioeBar q/* the Exchequer, i 

— Slave Compensation Bill— “to carry into further execution the ! 
provisions of an act passed in the third and fourth year of his | 
prosent Mriesty, fur compenpting owners of slaves tqion the 
abolition oi slavery.*' 

— Charities Commissioners Bill — “ for appointing commissioners 
to continue the inquiries concerning charities in England and 
Wales.” 

— Tithes on Turnips Bill— “ for the amendment of the law as to 
the tithing of turnqis in certain cases.**— Cap/ai/t Pechelt, 

— Tithes Recovery Bill — for the more easy recovery of tithes.*’ 
— Captain Peck e/i, 

11. Hereditary Revenue (Scotland) Bill— “ to amend the acts re- 
lating to tbe hereditary land revenues of the crown in Scotland.” 
— dfr. R, Steuart. 

— Regislratiiin of Voters (Ireland) Bill — “to amend the law rela- 
tive to the registry of voters in Ireland, aud to taking the poll 
at elections in that part of the United Kingdom, and to assimi- 
lato the same as nearly as may be to the law in force in England 
and Wales.” — Serjeant CVLoghhn, 

12. Insolvent Courts (Ireland) Bill — “ to authorise the granting 
of superannuation allowances to the commissioners and officers 
of the courts for the relief of insolvent debtors in Ireland.*’ — 


Serjeant O' Laghlin, 

— Poor-Law Amendment Bill— “ to amend an act for the amend- 
ment of the laws relating to the poor in England and Wales, so 
far as the same respects the expenses to be incurred in the 
building or purcliahing of workhouses,” — Mr, Law Hodyea. 

13. Forgery (Scotland) Bill — “ to provide that persons accused of 
forgery in Scotland shall not be entitled to bail unless in certain 
cases.” 

— Court of Exchequer (Scotland) Bill — “ to amend an act of the 
second year of his prosent Majesty, for making provision for 
Ihe dispatch of the business now dune by the Court of Exchequer.” 
—Lora Advocate, 

— Factories Bill — “ to repeal an act passed in the third and 
fourth years of his present Majesty King M*^illiam the Fourth, 
for regulating the labour of children and young persons in the 
mills and factories of ihe United Kingdom, and to substitute 
other provisions in lieu thereof.” — Mr, Hindleg, 

14. Special Constables Bill — “ for enlarging the powers of ma- 
gistrates in ihe appointment of special constables.” — Mr, Fox 
Mauie, 

— Parochial Workhouses Bill — “ to facilitate tho conveyance of 
workhouses, and other property of parishes, and of incorpora- 
tions or unions of parishes in England and Wales” — Mr, Fox 


Mauie. 

15. Spirit Licenses and Wine Permits Bill — ** to exempt certmn 
retailers of spirits to a small amount from the additional duties 
on licenses, and to discontinue the exrise survey on wine, and 
and the use of permits fur the removwl thereof.” 

— * Clerk of the Crown Bill — “ to repeal so niach of an act passed 
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rich 


in the 3r4;j,and 4th years of his present Mai 

Ihe amiMt of the salary granted to the ClerJ 

1 • : , 


as relates to 
of the Crown in 


dind to make other provisions in relation to the said 

• u Ttfflt: — Rectory Bill— “ for making one of the prebends 
nmi Chufch of St. Peter, Weetminsier, aabs^ient 

^ St- Masegaret, tWeW- 

the twflSinstet.*’— Lord John Himell. 

colm'^ Oonfolidated Fund Bill— “to app}y a sum of Out of 


;?th 0 Odmolidoted iSmfi, aqd Ike emohii ^ fhe Wey* 

' Meerifc lo ike leitioe of the veer one eight hundred 

and thirty-five.” 

— Exchequer BUla Bill—** fbr ratsing a sum by Exchequer billi 
for the service of the yem ens thotisand eiglit hundred and 
thirty-five.” 

— Glass Duties BUI— to ie{>eal the duty and drawback on lint 
glass, to impose other duties and another drawback in lieu 
mereof, and to reduce the drawback on German sheet glass 
exported in panes, and to repeal tbe drawback on unground 
and unpolished plate glass, and to amend the laws relatnig to 
the duties on gloss.** 

— Dublin Police Bill — “ for improving the police in the district 
of Dublin metropolis.”— Lord A/orpe/A. 

— Legacy Duties Bill — “ to exempt legacies to charitable insti- 
tutions from duties of sffimps.*’— Afr. Raphael. 

10. Customs Duties Bill— to amend the law relating to the 
customs.” 

— Domiuica Relief Bill — “ for granting relief to the Island of 
Dominica, aud to amend an act of the second and tliird years 
of his present Majesty, for enabling his Majesty to direct the 
issue of Exchequer bills to a limited amount for the purposes 
therein mentioned.” 

21. Slave Treaty (Denmark^ Bill — “ for currying into effect tho 
treaty with the King of the French and the King of Denmark, 
for 8Ui)preBsing the slave-trade.” — Lord Palmereton. 

— Slave-Treaty (Sardinia) Bill — “ for carrying into effect a treaty 
with the King of the French and the King of Sardinia, for 
suppressing the slave-trade.” — Lord Palmerston. 


LIST OF COMMITTEES. 

Housb ov Commons. 

July 29. Committee “ to consider of the best mode of ventilating 
and warming the new Housch of Parliament, and of rendering 
tbe same favourable to the transmission of sound.” 

^ Committee to inquire into the conduct of General Darling 
while gbvernor of New South Wales. 

August 11. Committee to mqiure into ihe origin, nature, extent, 
and tendency of tlie Orange institutions in Great Britain and 
the colonies, and to report ihe evidence, and their opinion 
thereon.” 

19. Committee to inquire into certain circumstances attending a 
contract entered into with tho Admiralty in the year ISSr). 


NEW MEMBERS. 

Thomas Kavanagh, Esq., and Henry Bruen, Esq., for the county 
of Carlow, in the room of N. A. Vigors, Ewp, and A. Raphael, 
Esq., unseated by the decision of a select committee. 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 

For Belfast, in the room of John M'Cunce, Esq., deceased. 

For Cashel, in the room of the Right Honourable Louis Perrin, a 
Judge of the Court of King’s Bencli in Ireland. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

[The Thirty-Sixth Report, dated 7th August, 1835.] 


Parluimentarg. 


Ballot, in favour . . • 

Ecclesiastical, 

Church of Scotland, in support . 

„ against any grant • 

Church of Ireland BiU,^ against 
„ in favour 

Lord’s Day, for better observance 
Tithes, for commutation 
Tithes, Ireland, for abolition .. 

„ for a re-valuation 

„ for a oonuniitation , • 

Ministers’ Money, Ireland, for relief • 
Ecclesiastical Courts Bill, against 

TVnrw. 

Malt, for repeal of duty « • 

Newspaper stamps, for repeal of dnty • 
Attornies* certificates • • 

Post-horse dutuss • • « 

Soap drawbadc, Irelaiid • . 

Timber duties^ against altotatioh • 

fbr redbojtioa • • 

Spirit liaences, for reptol of doty • 


No. of 

No. o 

Fetllioiis 

1 . SIgt. 

28 

16,895 

749 

190,923 

324 

129,337 

294 

73,343^ 

12 

11,559^ 

64 

8,600 

11 

407 

43 

36,608 

11 

1,313 

4 

^705 

1 

238 

. 172 

'10,607 

, 122 

33,344 

» 95 


. 6 


10 

202 

. 2 

11 

. 40 

5,463 

. 1 

85 

. 191 

i3,oei 



’’Hik 


Agtkulhiral flistreit, fot uikt . 

Ab«rcltt«)n Univ^mtittff-Billj agaiuiiit « ^ 
Arroidment of Waget (Scotland) Bill^ in Havoor 
Imprisonment for Debt (ScotlaDd)*fiLUy ajramlt 
Aoyal BurgKe (BeoSaiid) Bid, bgainet . 
Shannon navigoiton . * « 

R|^an CailioUc freeliolderi, Inland 
Bew houeee . • • 

Bonding wacehouBee « • . 

DrunketmeBt, for restraint of • • * 

Dublin and Valcntia railway 
Factories Regulation Act 
IiiBtruments of SaNine (Scotland) Bil? against 
Steam Vwwels Pilotage Bill, agamst 
Carlow election • , , 

General Darling, for inquiry into charges 
Eaut India Company's monopoly of salt 
FiBhericH, Ireland . , ; 

Poor-Laws, Ireland , , , 

Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill, against . 

Glass duties .... 
Education, Scotland . • 


9ti,m 
^ R97 
.13,353 
6,291 
36 
20 
1,205 

' 273 

24,313 
3,610 
24,620 
20 
61 
58 
102 
47 
533 
25,65^2 


JBudlwna weavers, iaihvtirtis Ms. .. 

I, - • . feS'# 

Merchant shipping « ♦ 

Stage carnages . f* 

Other mlBcellaneout petitimtil . ; 


K<».or Rskitf 

.MltioiiB. fiige. 

• . 3 737 

• 7;i 73,542 

4 3 649 

. 3 182 

• 40 1,353 


Bankruptcy 22* 

Baker, X y bookseller, 1 ; bootmaker, 1 1 br iw ilbpnder, 1 ; brewer, 
1 ; bricklayer, 1 ; broker, I ; builder, 1 i cabioetmakar, 1 ; card- 
maker, 1 \ carpenter, 1 ; chehiiit, 1 } clofh-iBiiutfjld^rer, 1 ; 
onachmaker, 1 ; coal-merchaut, I ; commiaidoD-agettt, ) ; eotton- 


•t^oner, I ; Uuendraper, I ; lodging-house keeper, 1 ; mevcoaiite, 
3 ; miller, 1 ; milliner, 1 ; music-sellers, 2 ; printer, 1 ; p&ttiCB« 
dealer, 1 ; plasterer, 1 ; plumber, ] ; pin and needle-maicer^ 1; 
sack manufacturer, 1 ; Bchoolmaster, 1 ; shoe-dealer, 1 ; silk-ware 
manufacturer, 1 ; spirit-merchauts, 2; tailors, 2; tanner^ li vic- 
tuallers, 2 ; wax-chandler, 1 ; wine-merchants, 3 ; wo5llendra|wv8| 
2; wooUen-manufacturcr, 1. Total, 64. Total from the ' Com- 
mencement of the year, 708. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR AUGUST, 1835. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

On TueHtlay the 21st of July the Municipal Coniorations 
Reform Bill, having been brought up from the House of 
Commons by Lord John Russcdl and other members, was, 
on tlie motion of Lord Melbourne, read a first time in Uic 
House of Lords. The Sinecure Church Preferment *3111 
was afterwards, on the motion of the Arclibislioji of Canter- 
bury, considered in Committee, and reported. 

On the same evening in the Commons, Lord Momth 
moved the order of the day for the commitment of the Irish 
Church Bill ; upon w'hich Sir Robert Peel moved that the 
Onmuittce should be instructed to divide the bill into two 
bills. He and hts friends, the right honourable baronet in- 
timated, were dis)M)sed to occiuicsce at least in the principle 
of that part of the measure wnich was directed to the settle- 
mont of the tithe question, but could not consent to the 
other part, which provided for the appropriation of Church 
property to other than ecclesiastical purposes. The debate 
which aro.se upon this amendment was continued by ad- 
journments over the following two nights. When the 
House at last difided on Thursday night, or rather about 
three o’clock on the morning of Friday, there appeared for 
the amendment 282, against it 319. The House then went 
into Committee on the bill. 

During these evenings, and also on that of Friday the 
24th, vurious bills were advanced a stage in both Houses. 
Among others, the Imprisonment for Debt Bill went, on 
Friday, through the Committee in the Commons. 

On Monday the 27th the House of Commons went again 
into Committee on the Irish Church Bill, and proceeded in 
the consideration of it us far as to the 49lh clause, without 
any material alterations being made in the measures. Some 
of the clauses, however, were postponed. 

On Tuesday the 28th it was, after a long discussion, 
agreed upon by the Lords that counsel sliould be heard 
i against the Municipal Corporations Bill before it should be 
committed. Accordingly, Sir Charles Wetherell, and after- 
wards Mr. Knight, addressed their Lordships upon thq sub- 
ject, at great length, on the following Tnursuy, Friday^ 
and Saturday. 

' In the House of Commons on the^28th9 Hn JcAin Max- 
well brought forward his motion for lea:ve to bring in a bill 
for the relief of the hand-loom weators, by the establisb- 
ment of a minimum rate of wages. After some debate, the 
motion was negatived by a majori^ 6f 129 to 41. Mr. 
'Spring Rice afterwards obtained leate to bring in a bill for 
‘^"^consolidating the offices of Paymaster of the Forces* Fey- 
^^TOister of the Navy, Paymaster of ^hetee Hosp^U and 
""^Treasurer of the Ordnance. 

' On Wednesday the 39th, a motion that Mr. Clipperton, 
( one of the persons confined in Newgate for hie partunpation 
"ht ^e'affo&'of the Ipswida election, should be bronght to 
vv Ihe bar, reprimanded, and disebarged* was carried* after 
‘ lOttie discussion, by a majority of 1:^9 to 41. He was ac- 


cordingly discharged the following evening. Mr. Spttmw* 
another of the i^rsons implanted in the same tranimetions* 
had, been in like manner discharged on the preceding 
Thursday. In the latter part of this evening the House sat 
again in Committee on the Irish Church Bill, the remaining 
clauses of which, with the exception of those formerly post- 
poned, were all considered and agreed to. The bill for re- 
gulating the polls at elections also went through Committee. 

On Thursday the 30th, Lord Francis Egerton, the chair- 
man of the Yarmouth Bribery Committee, having reported 
to the House that a witness of the name of Prentice, who 
had been called before the Committee, had refused to answer 
the questions put to him, on the ground that by so doing 
he should criminate himself, it was ordered that Prentice 
should attend at the bar the following day. It was then 
ordered, on the motion of Mr. Hume, that Mr. Keilh, attor- 
ney of Norwich, who had been charged by the Ipswich Com- 
mittee with aiding and abetting in procuring and continu- 
ing the absence of the witness Pilgrim, should be committed 
to custody for breach of privilege. The remainder of the^ 
evening was occupied with a debate of some length i^n a* 
motion by Mr. M. O’Connell for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the conduct of General Darling 
while Governor of New South Wales. The motion, which 
was opposed by Ministers, was carried by a majority of 55 
to 47. 

On Friday the Slst, Mr. Prentice appeared at the bar, 
and having persisted, after admonition, in his refiisal to 
answer the questions of the Committee, w as ordered to be 
committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. After 
this business was settled, the Attorney-General for irelmnd 
brought forward and explained the roinisterial measure for 
the letter regulation of the municipal corporations of that 
country. The motion for leave to bring in the bill having 
been agreed to, it was immediately brought in and reiui a 
first time. Lord Morpeth then obtained leave to bring in a 
bill for the better prevention of offences against the peace 
in Ireland. Ilis Lordship explained at some length the 
provisions of the proposed measure, which was intc^ed aa 
a substitute for the Coercion Act. It authorizes the Lord 
Lieutenant to issue special commissions to Seigeants-at- 
I^w, who are to be empowered to hold courts for the trial 
of offenders in disturbed districts, and also to warn the in- 
habitants to keep* at home at nights, to requtr^ to 
make out lists of their families, and to adopt other ^toilar 
precautionary measures, but not in any oajM to oidar dblm- 
oiliary visits. 

On Monday, the 3ird of Auguat; the 

Lords* moved the committal of thd 
Bill, when a long debate arose on aAvaiittoK^ifti^^ ptepeaed 
by Lord Oamarvon* that orideneo" rwd tt d in 

tuppcik of the allegationa of tlte‘ 
to heard against the bill. W WiM B tfh O d aiipa 
at iMriAf Mr Ttttsdayikiteiit^ 


4M 


▼M %vetiira hom. Hiis noble biet^g^ljhiui show dignitaii^of th^t ^burnh« have BtudioueW kept tbemaalvaii 
of couifnge, in^ wbicli quality wa b^eve of tit^ Junily firbiti the nt# dyqtety, sbowiiiff, qbt tnaeed ah ac^tb 
m increased tbe admiration and enthiyshiin A boaildity (wbicb they dbred not do), out a eilent aversion to 

toe ^luribians, who seem to appreciate oom^age mera t^n the present government. 7be Archbishop of Rouen has 
any other virtuot and for four-ana -twenty hours the whole been the diet to show lythirioma of reconciliation and good 
Orleans dynasty was probably more universidly. popular will ; other great churobmen have followed his example, and 
^an ever it had been befora the crime of Fiescbi has haa the efiect of somewhat uniting 

In the evening a certain number of the metubeii of the the church and state, which for five years had stood sepa- 
bhambers, the mayor and deputy mayors of Patis and its rate and diffident, in mutual ill-humour and suspicion. If 
environs, and other deputations waited upon tiie^ King, after we judge only of the population of Paris and the great 
which his Migesty issued the fbllowing proolamatibn : — cities, whole matter will be indifferent enough ; but in 
“ Frenchmen I — ^The National Qqara and the .army are the southern and western provinces, in central France, and 
in mourning ; French families are in a-state molation ; among the country people pretty generally there is still 
my heart has been rent by a firightfql spectade. An old some religious feeling and a Catholic tendency more or less 
warrior— an old fHend— who had Wni spared by the hrea strong, and there are ftiany men and more women who 
of a hundred battles, has fallen at my aidb, from blows which would never believe that Louis Philippe was their lawful 
assassins destin^ for me. In order to reach my person, king, as long as Monsieur le Curb asserted or implied that 
they did not ^sitate to sacrifice glory, honour, patriotism, he was not. Therefore the circumstance is important, and 
peaceable citisens, women, and ohildjiran ; and Paris has we are hot surprised to see all the government papers treat 
seen the blood of the best Frenchmen shed on the same it os such. 

spot and on the same day on whi(di,five years ago, it flowed On the 31st of |July, seven young men who were all 
for the maintenance of the laws of the country ! Those “ ouvriers bijoutiers enfaux*' or, what we may call jour* 
whom we have now to regret have fallen in the same cause, neymen Brummagem jewellers^ and all dressed d la Kobes- 
Again, it is the constitutional monarchy, the f^dom of the pievre, attempted to get up an hneute by shouting “ Down 
laws, the honour of the nation, the safirty of fkmilies, the with Louis Philippe— Long live the Republic I” but with 
welfkre of all, that are once more threatened by my enemies the recent tragedy in their minds, none were found to join 
and yours ; but the public grief, which answers to mine, is this force, and the working i^ple of Paris assisted the 
at once a homage offered to the noble victims, and a forcible gens-d’armes in seizing the rioters^ and conveying them to 
testimony of the union between France and her King, My prison. 

government knows its duties, and will ftilfil them. How- iTOn the day after the explosion in the faubourg, the mi- 
ever, let the fbtes, which were intended to celebrate the last nister of justice ordered a series of arrests, and some few 
of these days, give place to ceremonies more in conformity persons have been daily arrested on suspicion ever since, 
with the sentiments with which our minds are impressed — Among these we find scarcely an individual of any iiiarae or 
let all due honours be rendered to the memory of those npte. In a list before us, we see tailors, stone-ni tiers, 
whom the country has just lost, and let those veils of mourn- weavers, look-smiths, and rag-sellers, the most conspicuous 
ing which yesterday shrouded the tri-coloured flag again be man nam^nl being a certain Napoleon-Narcissus Rabouin, 
put over this faithful emblem of all the sentiments of the who is set down as a •* rentier," or private gentleman h\ing 
country. Given at the palace of the Tuilleries, this 28th ononis rents, a designation assumed by half the vagabonds 
July, 1835. of Paris who have no visible means of subsistence. A few 

(Signed) Louis Philippe. students in law and medicine, appear however to have been 

“ By the King. seized since the list was drawn up, and a number of editors 
** The President of the Council, Minister for Foreign Affaim, of newspapers and writers in tne CTarlist awl Republican 

“V. Broolib.'* journals have been arrested, and their papers stopped. Co- 
Whon, on the following day, the civil authorities leisurely temporary with these proceedings, the police visited all the 
examined the results of the atrocious affair, it appeared that shops in Paris w'here caricatures of the meml>er8 of the 
the carnage was even greater than was at first expected, royal family, the government and (thurch, and obscene books 
According to the Journal des Debate," thirty-four persons were sold, and made a general seizure, 
wore killed or wounded by the discharge; of these sixteen On the 4th of August, the president of the Council, the 
died on the spot, or immediately after their removal from it ; Duke de Broglie, proposed to the Chamber of Deputies a 
and all the wounds were of a dangerous nature. Out of series of severe, and we must add, arbitrary laws, for the 
eight victims who were carried to one hospital (Hupital punishment and prevention of state crimes and attempts at 
Saint liouis), four were obliged to undergo amputation, revolution. The first class of these laws was directed 
Several women and children, who had gone to the review wholly and solely against the press, of the dangerous fana- 
as to were either killed or wounded. Near to the ticism and profound immorality of which the Duke corn- 

spot where the brave old Duke of Treviso (Marshal Mortier) plained in strong terms, though ho did not expressly idon- 
fell dead, the Generals Colbert, Heym^s, Pilet, and Blin tify any part of the press with Fieschi's attempt. M. Persil, 
were all dangerously wounded. Besides bullets and shot the Minister of J ustice, who followed the President, went 
the murderer had charged the barrels of 1^ infernal ma- farther than the Duke, declaring, that though the cen- 
chine with rusty nails, oblong square pie^s of iron, and sorship, abolished for ever by the revolution of 1830, 
other missiles, so that most of those who were struck at all, should not be re-established, nor so much as mentioned, 
had not one hut several wounds. General Heyrod's coat yet “ ministers wished to render a Republican and Carlist 
was pierced in four different places, besides wmeh a ball press impossible ; for the e;itiBtencc of such a press was in- 
struck him in the face. The spectacle of the anguish and compatible with the very principle of the government." 
despair of the survivors was in some instances more horrible The following are some of the more important clauses of 
than all the rest In one place a mother was shrieking the tremendous bill, which tends to the annihilation of aU 
over the lifeless body of w beautiful female child only eight free printing : — , 

years of age; iu another a father was fixed in silent, mo- *' Art. 1. Any one found guilty of an offence against the 
tionless despair by the remains of his daughter, a handsome prson of the King by any mode of publication whatever, to 
.girl of seventeen; in another a wife lay wounded by the oe punished with imprusmment find fine of from 400/. q> 
side of her dead husband. 2000/. 

A day of solemn religious oeremonies, including prayers ** 2. For ridiculing the person or authority oftho Kii^, 
for the dead, and thauksmving for those who had escaped, from six months to five years in prison— fine 20/. to 40^^ 
was fixed for the 4th of August; and#n the Jlst of July^ The offender moreover to be deprived of the whole or pari 
Louis Philippe addressed a letter to all the French bishqA, of the civil rights mentioned in article 42 of the Penal Cod^» 
calling upon ^em to have these services celebrated in every for the entire duration of ius penaltv, and ftnr a term equM - 
respective dioceses^ But, befisre this ciroulp to that of the imprisonment to which he may have oeSii^^ 
foft Paris, the Cardinal Prince de Creri, ArohhwoB of <xmdemned, 

by ^ recent catastrophe, of his own “ 3. For mentioning or even ALLunma tp the wame of 

repeated ^ ^ the 30ih of July teall the King in any disquisitioh efgoveriniiefit»t' 

iniMla, witbifhe obj^ as the King’s note. This imprisonment from one month lo a year^; find fi fine of frotll 

i jbyMr.Hume fbrth^^J^^^poi^taAt. Ever since the levolu- 20/. to 200/. 

of the elder branch^ **4. Torefieot ^ principle of 

^ ^auaoiio church, and especially the bifh/ the King's government, pr to pfit forth any direct oar indi«*' 

day, whe«f ^ ag. 



nctvioTOeaiAmto<^get)!fi& if 

ni»h.yl by detention (wtUBwed) «>>d Ana'S!! 

2000/. . 

“ 6. Whoio ahall publicly AVWw r 

sugecit a wiabt bope, or tbwat, thatiw 
to mume that fonua to be impriioDea mm cpc 
fiye years, and fined from 20/. to 40 W. tf 

•‘ 6. Similar denunoktion to the tettwr 
shall oaU tbanaelves Carlisto, or profess Caihet waw «« A®-, 

journal oonvieted twice, to bo 
even four times the amount for every succeeding oJftn^ 

“ 8 Any editor opening subscriptions to pay off a nno, so 
be imprisoned for that offence from one month to one yew, 

and fined from 20/. to 200/. Wm* 

“ 9. Forbids publishing the names of jurms, eitjier baiom 

or after political trials. u Ua wumop 

“ l0.^Every editor must sign each number ot ma pa^. 

Any editor who may beforehand have signed a blank 
to be punished correctional! y with imptisonnMnt, w a te|m, 
varying from one month to one year, and with a fine ry- 

mg from^/^to ^ insert government contradictions 
statements (being previously paid) -imprisonment one 
month to a year, and fine from 20/. to . • 

“ 12. An editor refusing to disclose Ae name (rf me au 
thor of any article, imnrisonment ^ ^ 

ft month to a Year, and fine from 40/. to 200t. 

“ 13. A new editor must be named if a jo^al 
tinue its'publicution during the impnsonmeat of an editor 
for any breach of the laws against the press. . , ^ 

“ 14. No tongravings, drawings, lithographic pnntfc or 
emblems of any’ description to bo published, expo^, or 
sold, without the authorisation, in Paris, of the Mmwter of 

the Interior, and in the departments, of the prefect-fine 1 
from 4/. to 40/. and imprisonment. I 

» 15 and 16 relate to political representations at the the 

atres, which are proscribed under 

Thnrp ftrp twciitv-oiie more articles in this Dill, cnieny oi 
a SS .Se.lmt some of them are dorised to me the 

law-ofllcers of ihe;Crown*an ^ cSof CwS. 

. and to narrow the right of tppe»l k Jhe ^ttrt of 

Annthpr Bill cuts up root and branch all mat is yaiuaoio 
by kry. It Fopo*«> »*> 

In K 0 ? Simity” empowers a j-ury to return a verdict of 

^A tWrd* relates to the treatment the tribunals shOTld 
give to contumacious prisoners who refuse to Ple®^- ®“- 
conducting thomsehjss and insulting 

•“S ?Slter'’ir‘ D.S“ 

The press bill now under d.MUssion, will pro- 

oSita K SlEi.tE“ u!.iS«Mip».y 

measure • frnnos now required from newspaper pro- 

So o?ioT‘o'r 

francs or about 8000/. sterling; an amount not easily ob- 
litprarv or nolitical speculators in France, 
tlie I4th 0 ? August the peers pronounced se^enee on 

teansjmrtation or loi^ odjouni^ 

SSkst w2k Kptember. whan they will proceed 




m I ef liberty ; we shell s«m 
* from hi» thfone and oounfry# 


..^Ji the trialof the other 

w'-nSelv refuses to make any revelation. A 
hntlhBt ho obstinately re^B » “ ^ f hi* 


SPAIN.' 

Tai ^birs of this unhappy country have be« 
i^^a mannw as pMsible. Inactivity or defeat m IW 
field, dlsaentions Hi t& cabinet, insubordinabon ^ ^ 
fSaS the people, are among the most 
^SdeningSsatumtW present Aemselms, 

.-.«..*i.ir?L very like a fest-eoming and general 

■s? £ tar. s 

dom. a set of incurable ftnaties and 
stiSenV Uo^oannot or will not see the obaracte^ 
inclination of the vast majority of their own coutttrjTOOT, 
have been setting up the standard of revolt against tto 
embi^V beyond the ta£ 

the onerations of the government, and affor^ng^tto Me* 

opportunito 7^^'S*luS2d maW? ftb tL^ 

rSly of thi^ mSat are dreaming ‘ 

craev utterly impossible in Spam, as inrompatiblo witn 

SiS-iSiiSS&.3 

forth talent and gemus elsewhere, seem 

"‘iS.’ii'Cg "i. ™ 

JdminUtrative talente ^re no I*XfrThUi’s''JmX^ 

Sy«b"llS Cons^ 

‘‘TaXara^tKe system of a gradual 

8ji£s«5-ss 

tee 

SSr. l^e eSnTcwStiS!“^^^ 

teChS at^motorrferisi. by the 
^ (aTthe lotii of Arigost I^n C^« 

torfe,^n4It should sem *at ha trwpsi«^|kW«nW 
to^ the interior of Old Castde. H 

imd otjier fcteign lews aw pourlt* 


and otjier ftteiim levms ^ 
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The insuireotions and rerolts in the provinces caused the 
gseatest consternation in Madrid, where the Coundl of Mi- 
nkters sat for a whole day and night, dotraoted and di- 
Tided in opinion as to the measures to be adop^. People 
expected that the storm would burst in the capital tdso, nor 
were they disappointed in the sad expectation. ‘ 

On Saturday the 15th of Au^st, amidst €he cries of 
** Long live the constitution of Isabella II.," and Death 
to Ministers— death to Toreno," “ Long liver liberty," the 
infantry of the Urban militia rose against tto guyernment, 
and fortified themselves in the great iauare. orlnaxa tteal, 
^ overturning carts and carnages aha oroctiikg barricades. 
They then got up a petition to the throne, praying for a 
change of men and measures, for the total extinction of 
convents, and the immediate order of a le^ of 200,000 men 
to be sent against theXariiste. There they stopped, and, 
after changing the name of the ** Royal S(}uarc ^ into that 
of “ Constitution Square," they passed thpjiLgbt under arms 
in singing Riego's hymn, “ Tragala Peros," and other liberal 
songs. From the beginning it was evident tliat tliese 
burgher soldiers were more inclined to make a noise than 
to come to blows ; but the aspect of thiqgs was, notwith- 
standing, very alarming. ' 

On the 1 6th the Queen Regent, who was absent at Ilde- 
fonso, sent in a royal decree declaring Madrid to be in a 
state of siege, and calling upon all the* military and civil 
authorities to repair instantly to their posts. 

Fortunately the troops of the line in garrison, under the 
command of General Espeleta, and the artillery remained 
steady, and these, being joined by most of the cavalry of 
the militia, put down the ntutineers without firing or receiv- 
ing a shot, and the whole affair ended*/or if he momen/, in a 
lew knife and dagger assassinations, the Urbanos cutting 
the throats of some men suspected of royalism. We shall 
probably have to relate a frightful sequel to this disgusting 
story, in our next Number, 


PORTUGAL. ^ 

The Ministry has l>ecn again cihanged. Senbor Jose da 
Silva Curvallio has been recalled to the* office of Finance 
Minister, and has introduced into the cabinet Senhor Ro- 
drigo (le Fonseca Magalhaes as Minister for the Homo De- 
partment. The change is attributed to the total incapacity 
of Senhor Campos, and the general discredit which his 
financial operations were throwing on the country. It is 
said that the new Minister' will be supported by all the 
monied interest of Portugal. The Marquises Saldanha 
and Louie, and the Duke of Palraella, renTain at the head 
of the departments of War, Marine, and Foreign Affairs. 

The official paper, the ‘ Diario ^io Gobei^o/ published 
some important government measures towards Ine end of 
July last, and among others some decrees regulating the 


manioipal affiRirs of Portugal on a new plan, and dividing 
the country aooording to a difibrent arrangement Another 
decree is one dated the 22nd, eigned by the Duke of Pal- 
me^ announcing that the treaty of between England 

and P<tf|ugal, is suspended. The ministerial journals 
the jsua^sion on the ground that our gove^ment viols^d 
the .treaty by reducing the duties on French wines, dnd 
equalizing them with the duties on Port wine, &c. The last 
corps *of me English troops in the serN’ice of Donna Maria 
has fa^n order^ to be paid off. The sale of the national 
property continues, and with more success than had been in 
general anticipated. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Since we. last noticed this part of the world, there may 
hive been some half dozen of revolts, potty revolutions, or 
pi'eludes to things of that sort ; but though, no doubt, each 
of them has been destructive of some individual comfort and 
prosperity, as political events affecting the rest of the world, 
they have all been very oontemptible. We subjoin an ac- 
count of the. /ast, which happened in Venezuela. This 
account is taken from an English letter dated Caraccas, 
July 0th, a day or two after the event : — “ The night after 
the packet was dispatched from this place, uhidi sailed 
from. La Guayra yesterday, a revolution broke out here, 
headed"hy the party called Bolivians, who seduced the few 
troops which were in garrison, took prisoner their colonel 
and captains, and proceeded to arrest the authorities. Dr. 
Vargas, the President, the Vice-President, and the Coun- 
cillors of State, are all confined as prisoners in the Govern- 
ment House. The rebels ha\e proclaimed General Marino 
their chief. Our Consul applied to the new Governor, who 
replied, most satisfactorily, that all property would be re- 
‘spected/ There is, in my opinion, iiothiug to fear in this 
respect. General Paez is at his estate, and within six days 
will, in all probability, take part with the constitutional 
government and upset the rebels. His name alone is an 
army. As this is a most unexpected event, and of a novel 
character, it is possible that some time may be required to 
put things in order." The writer bf this letter seems to l)e 
a cool, sensible "person, for ho adds— “ We are accustomed 
to revolutions here, and they sound more than they really 
are. No bloodshed will take place, except perhaps amongst 
the rebels." 7*ani mieux ! 


MEXICO. 

There has also been a struggle in Mexico, which has ter- 
minated in the overthrow of the army of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and the establishment of a now form of government, 
having the President Santa Anna iX its head, with the title 
of Emperor, or Dictator. 


CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


Juijf 29, Michael Thomas Sadler, Esq., ^formerly M.P. for 
Newark, and afterwards fur Aldborough, in Yorkslnre, and so well 
known for his exertions in connexion with the factory question, 
and for his works on population and on Ireland^ died at Belfast of 
disease of the heart, n^ed fifiy-five, 

Jugttti 1. Their Majesties, accompanied by a large party, and 
attended by the civic authorities of the City of London, in their 
barges^ &C., went by water from Whitehall Stairs to Greenwich. 
After inapratix^ Grmnwich Hospital, and partaking of refresh- 
ments at the hpuse of Admiral Sir lliumas ..Hardy, governor of 
of the hospital, ths ro^al party "returned up the river. 

3, Considerable excitement prevailed in Dublin from the , circum- 
stance of a meeting being he)d there, for the purpose of censuring 
a speech made at a corporation meeting the Recorder, Mr. Shaw, 
M.P. The meeting being threatened with interruption by a band 
of Orangemen, who had broken up a previous meeting called for 
the snnie purpose, the people were indtieed^o ass^ble armed with 
bludgeons and otlier wea^ns. Upwards of 20i000 penoos were 
present, and the meeting paaaed off quietly, with the exception of 
a tumult oauji ed by the attempt of abrat two hundred men to fom 
^platform, in which a number of individuals 

si meeting of the BrUiih Associatiba for the 


h a n nual ^ 

t of B&nce commenced at Dublin. ' On the 

frind^Co" 


ifthi 
ament ( 

■ of Trinii^ollege ^ ^ _ 

a mem^rs, including all the foreigners then in ibe 

assembled in the Hbra^* of the Unifit 

“4 the honeot ^^.ghthood upm P»reM«, iv>« Sit TTittiem 


llaniUton (the Professor of Astroqomy in the University). Mr. 
Thomas Moore, who had been admitted a member of the assoeia-. 
tion by acclaiqation, and without payment of the usual fees, was' 
also among the guests, and an entire absence of party feeling and 
polificnl aUusion distinguished the entertainment, 

13. At a meeting ol the Commission of the General Asisdibly' 
of the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh, it was moved ]3|^. F, 
Macfarlane, tliat the Commission lately appointed by the GlWfiS 
for'inquiring into the opportimities of religious worship and mOIrtdi 
of pastoral superihtendeure offorded to the people of ScotUmd Jf||e 
composed of meti whose princmles did not eniiue them to the 
fideuce of the friends of the OhurcL After some discuskioUf Injs 
motion was carried by a majority oOO to -3. 

— A Chapter of the Order of the Garter was held by his Mhjeaty: 
atrWindsor Uastle, when Prince Georgs of Cumberland and 
George of Cambridge were elected knights, with the usual 
monies. 

Meetings have been held during the month in almost all' f be 
large towns and cities of England, for ^e purpose of petitiediiig 
bow Houses of Parliament in favour of tW Municipal EefoM 
Bills. " . . 

I,, I 1 , 1 n ■■ . ■ r' ' 

' wr The Ojpee t^iht SotiUtj* of 13, HH-MaO. 

Chrk, Mf.T. W. FinM. ' 

LOMDOMi^KAki^ xla«iirr;'ik*ti.o»oAtE 
Printed by WiliIah Olowb's and Sdns, Stsmford ftrest. 
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THE WORKING OF THE NEW POOR LAW. 


It will be rocollented that by ono of the cUuscs of the late 
Poor Law Amendraont Act the three commisaioners ap- 
pointed to carry the act into execution arc directed to 
bulimit annually ii ^neral report of their proceedings t(? 
one of his Majesty*s principal Secretaries of State, tn order 
that It may be laid before both Houbes of Parliament. 

The ftnit Report made by the comnussionerB in compliance 
with this provision has just been printed, and is one of the 
most satisfactory, as well ns most interesting, public docu- 
meatB to which our attention has ever been called. It is 
intended, we understand, to reprint it immediately in a form 
suitable for general circulation, and therefore we shall not 
attsBipt to give any minute abstract of it here; that task, 
mdoed, wiiwld tlHla*dWBculty, owing to the 

compactnctti of the Ibrm in which the facts and arguments 
are presented, and the great economy of words which is 
preser\ed thioughout the statement, along with the utmost 
clearness and sufTiciency of explanation. The importance 
of the subject however is such that we must shortly notice 
a few of the variety of points adverted to in the Report, 

Vcrc it only with the view of thereby exciting our readers 
to procure and peruse the document for themselves. 

The first exertions of the commissioners were directed to 
the removal of certain misapprehensions respecting the 
provisions of the new act wlucli were found to pre^ali ex- 
tensively among parochial functionaries. For this purpose, 
in addition to a vast number of answers to mdividual appli- 
cations, several circulars >vere successively addressi*d to all 
the parishes in England and Wales. One of these, dated 
"the 8th of Novombe»* lost, set forth, as general recom- 
mendations, some of the cliiOf preparatory moasures which 
it might be necessary to adopt in introducing tho now 
syiftem* the instances of voluntary cliango made by 

tl^ parish officers,*’ say s the Report, “ it was stated that 
the most severe alterations were too frequently adopted to- 
wards the aged and infirm persons, they bemg the least 
cajole of opposing a powerful resistance. In this comma* 
nieatioti, as in most others relating to the first alterations 
of relief, we deemed it necessary to urge caution os regarded 
this class of pjimpers, and to endeavour to extend protection 
to Jttiem. With reference to the able-bodied paupers, we 
endeavoured to enforce the adoption of a more correct principle 
for ftmr employment, namely, by task work, at such ^ages 
as Witold render the condition of the indopefident laboui^ 
tbeaooit eligible. Another roOasure, which we then urged 
in pur recommendations, as a preparative to the final 
adoption of the system which it was tlio view of the legis^ 
lahire to carry into complete operdtion. waa the gradual 
substitution of relief in kind, i*. dn breads and other nece^'^ 
sariei, for relief in money. We have never failed to ur^e 
ihe adoptfen of this form of relief, whetbee in ca^a m 
which it wks necessary to give relief accompanied by the 
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exaotien of a retuni of labour, or in eases tn whidh ii ^ 
peared that no pariah labour could be enforced.” — p. CT. 

Among the advantages connected with relief in 
one is mentioned which is not commonly noticed, nam^lr, 
that “in the present condition of the country, it diminisl^ 
the fiuctuations^if ullouance^ in the way of unintended and 
unwarranted increases.” Tho commisMoiiers add, “taie 
reports which we ha\e recei\ed from a considerable number 
of parishes, show that the recommendation of this subatito- 
tion of relief in kind has been extcnsiNely acted upon,^and 
that the eftects in every instance that has been present^ 
to us, have been, to a greater or less extent, beneftcia). u 
some of the London polishes the adoption of this form m 
relief has occasioned a reducticai of the burthen of the out- 
door pauperism to tho extent of nearly one-third. In the 
ruial parishes the change is marked by complaints on the 
part of the beer-shopkeepers, and in towns by the diminished 
consumption of gin, immediately following the adoption of 
this mode ot relief.”— p. 7. 

The circumstances in which many parisbos were placed, 
hovve^nr, led the commihsioners to direct their chief atten- 
tion to the general introduction, as speedily as possible, of 
the workhouse system. Many difficulties and disadvan- 
tages were found in practice to bo incidental to the mode of 
relieving able bodied paupers by setting them to work 
during tlie day, and allowing them to return to Ibeir own 
liamea dui^ 4lio ^vngkt. ^ Witknk t h c i vrtb va; ’* eontfbiMBr 
the commissioners, “omitting to sanction or cnfbrce the 
application of out-door labour in aid of or as preparatory to 
the use of the woikhoiise, wherever prejionderant obstacles 
and inconveniences did not occur to prevent it, vve have 
been led to the conclusion, th.it in the greater proportion 
of cases the puiilic time and means are best economized by 
immediate pruooedings for the earliest and most direct 
admition of the workhouse system.’*— p. 8. 

The nine assistant commissioners whom the commis- 
sioners were authorised to appoint in the fiist instance on 
their own aulhoritv were not all appointed till the 1st of 
December. Subsequently six additional assistant commis- 
sioners have been appointed with the ron-ent of the Lords 
of the Treasurv. ■* With this agency the commissioners 
have been engaged in taking steps for the establishment ^ 
of the workhouse s)slcm by the uniting of parishes in 
various parts of the country. “ The principle,** they ob- 
serve, “ which we have adopted for the selection of the dis- 
tricts for our proceedings in the formation of unions, lias 
been to commence with those in which vicious modes oi* t 
administration had become ihe most deeply rooted, and 
where the pauperixed classes were the most dcmoralixalL 
and the burtliens of the rate-paj ers were tho heaviest. ' li 
was, however, soon perceived in practice that the amouni^w^ 
the pecuniary burtnon beyond the general average of ti|e 
amount of rates per head on the population of Rng^dnU sii 
Wales, formed the most correct index of tho relative atnoupt 
of disoider arising in a district fi-om mal-adminiatrtdioD.*’ — 

p. 9. * r 

llio applications made by parishes ibr the , i 
of Boards of Guardians have been nutnefoua^ \ 
aiouers state, beyond their power of indffieaiel 
•* In several Instances, however,” they i ‘ ' 
so far compiled witli them that’wp 
commissionej^to visit the disfKct, R 
examina^on that, although 
did exist, yet tb 

evils in action ejipwiheyp/wp 
ingslfi of the 
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COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER. 0<?t. ' 

In all their proceedings in relation to parishes the com- monts in the parish without it. The first irruption of pau- 
missioners of course act upon the reports of their assistant pars were got rid of by specific labour ; but the incidental 
commissioners, who have personally investigated tho cir- pau|)er8, who were continually coming os the avant cott- 
cumstances of the case. The manner in which the inquiry riers to a tribe of others, could not ha^e been provided with 
is conducted appears to be well adapted both to obtain the work, especially in the time of frost or snow ; and these 
necessary information and to secure for the measures to be were silenced by tlie offer of the workhouse. When a 
taken the approbation and support of the interests imme- single pauper came in, we could not provide out-door work; 
diately concerned. ‘‘ It has been a general practice,** says we could not have employed a superintendent to superin- 
the Report, “ with each assistant commissioner, before tend the work of one man, nor could we have got trenching 
finally determining upon his recommendations with relation for one man, or for two men. If we had not hud the wortt- 
to any district, to convene a meeting of the parties the most house to retire uj^n, we should have had an influx of 
deeply interested in the proposed arrangements, namely, paupers applying for work during the winter, u believer the 
the principal owners and rate-payers and parisli officers, ground was closed by frost or snow. The workhouse, we 
At this meeting he has explained the measures which it have found, is the only means of stopping gups of this 
was his intention to recommend to the hoard for adoption, kind ; and I am persuaded that it is tlie only means by 
and has invited the exposition of any objections, and the which the same results can he effected throughout the 
suggestion of any additions, to those measures. • country."— pp. 7, 8. 

** It is satisfactory to us to he enabled to state, that in Guided by these views the commissioners state that they 
scarcely any instance have the measures thus submitted for have invariably felt it their duly, as an indispensable pre- 
a change of system in any district failed of obtaining the liminary to any beneficial change of system, to advise the 
concurrence of a large majority of the meeting. In the immediate dissolution of iliit unions formed under the au- 
groater proportion of cases the measures proposed have met thority of Gilbert's Act and other local acts invohdng tlie 
with almost unanimous approbation." — p. 10. ^ same principles. The incorporations formed under these 

Various important advantages are obtained by the union [acts they ha\e generally found among the most deeply 
of parishes. Among others “it has,*’ to use the words of pauperized of the districts which the assistant commis- 
the Report, “ been proved that the expense and loss of time sioners have examined. 

in building new workhouses may, in many cases, he saved Along with the extension of the districts of management, 
by a union of parishes and the combination of their exist- the commissioners have had their attention called to the 
ing workhouses and poor-houses, by assigning one or two election and constitution of the Hoards of Guardians created 
classes of the paupers to qpe of the separate workhouses by tho new art.* It being provided by the act that the 
within the district, which house wouldtbe unsuitable to the votes of the rate payers in the election of tho Gnaidians 
more extended classification of paupers required even for a “ shall he given or taken in writing, collected and returned 
single parish.” Again, it is stated that “in several of the m such manner as tho said coninu'-sioneis should direct,” 
unions the expense of management by paid officers giving the commissioners have prescribed that the mode of voting 
the whole of tlieir services to the parishes united, is found shall be by a paper drawn up according to a certain form, 
to bo less than the personal expenses heretofore charged to whioh shall ho left by the paroLdnal oflieers at the house of 
the rate-iiayer-s by the unpaid annual officers.” “^lother each rate-payer, in order that he may sist forth upon it in 
advantage of extended management,’* the commissioners his own handwriting the name of the person or persons for 
remark, “has been manifested in tho course of our proceed- whom he votes, and which afhu* hiwing been left with him 
ings, namely, the abatement of the influence of local one clear day shall ho called lor by the collecting officer, 
jealousies and animosities.” “The most convenient limits “We must observe,” they say, “ upon the preceding state- 
of unions which we havL®\und,'* trf:jy add, “ has been that raent, that by IcaMiig the voti‘ to be certified at tho 
of u cii'cle, taking a market-town as a centre, and compre- house of the voter, he is enabled to perform the act with 
bending those surroimding pariaiies whose inhabitants are more calmness and deliberation than we believe is obtaiii- 
accustomed to resort to the saniic market. This arrange- able by any mode of voting in ordinary practice. As the 
ment was found highly convenient for the weekly attend- progress of the votes is unknown, so are the motives to use 
auces of tho parish officers, and some portion of the guardians undue means to affect the result diinimshed, and the voter 
and other auxiliaries to good management were derived is proportionately shielded from the use of those means, 
from the town itself." — p. 12. Tliough the process required additional officers fur the col- 

It is to be observed, however, that the use made of the lection of the votes, we should nevertheless consider the 
W'orkhouse under the new system is entirely different from arrangement economical : for, supposing one officer should, 
that contemplated by the act eommoiily ’called Gilbert's be capable of collecting within tip prescribed time three 
Act and by many kjeal acts, which direct that the only per- hundred votes, wc deem it the best economy of the public 
sons received into the workhouse shall he children, and time that one officer should be required to go to three 
“ such as are become indigent by old age, sickness, or in- hundred persons and collect their votes, in a form w'hich at 
flrmities, and are unable to acquire a maintenance by their the same time serves for tho formation of the most perfect 
labour.” The principle of the now system is to consider register, than that three hundred persons should, in order 
the workhouse as the dep«jt of the whole pauperism of the to exercise their franchise, l»e taken from their husines.s 
parish or union, and its principal use as being for the re- and to a distant place of election, and lose their time amidst 
ception of able-bodied paupers. Were there no able-bodied tumult and the liability to insult in attending to have their 
paupers, or no danger of such making their appearance, votes registered by one officer.' l— p. 16. 
workhouses might be dispensed with. Comparatively little In the great majority of instances tho elections of the 
inconvenience would be occasioned by dispensing relief to new’ Boards of Guardians have been made unanimously ; 
children, and aged, and sick persons, at their own homes, if hpt in the instances wdiere contests luave taken place tne 
these were tlio only descriptions of persons that ever became, mode of voting above described has been found to answer 
or threatened to become, paupers. But to meet and stay perfectly. At the election in the parish of St. Martin in 
the spreading plague of able-bodied pauperism, little or the Fields voting papers were collected from 1522 persons, 
nothing can be done without workhouses. We cannot whereas at no previous election, even when the most stre- 
betlcr illustrate this than by transcribing a portion of the nuous exertions were used, had the number of voters exceeded 
evidence as quoted in the present Report of the Rev, 750. 

Thomas Whatcly, the gentleman who conducted the pro- The Guardians having been elected, it next became pe- 
cesses which were so successfully tfpplied before the new cessary to settle the manner in which these functionaries 
act was passed in dispauperizing the parish of Cookham in were to proceed in conducting their business. The leading 
Berkshire. “ You have spoken of the workhouse system principle adopted by the commissioners on this head was, 
as only means of producing the desired effect, and yet that the substitution of the new system for the old should 
yoiit^pear to have dispauperized the parish without offering bo very gradually effected. A few simple rules for the 
tbe»%bl(i-bodicd paupers the workhouse?— Yes, Although regulation of out-door relief were in the first instance laid 
ye got rid of the able-bodied paupers by giving them trench- down ; while “ to make the transition still more easy,”' Ach- 
ing, and without taking them into the workhouse, yet that tinues the Report, a distant day has usually been fitted 
v^s -only a temporary expedient; and it would not have for the peremptory operation of the rules, leaving nn intetval 
beempoa&ible to have effected this without having had the for their gradual enforcement, according to the discretion 
^TT Guardians. In some cases this period has been 

posaij^i as I conceive, to continue the beneficial arrange- 1 further extended at the request of the Boards. In many 
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lyf the either at to ttw loett^v^ 

aa, to the time of their enfprc^x^ifnt* neo^^ 

adapt them to the Wajate Of the diatriet| aM eO yhi 
Ha regulationa have not been promulgated aa 

In dUtricU where the admin^tratlon of reUefll ^ adf aii^ 
o( Uie pauperized dijttrieU/the ruloa have beOh mbdilied; te 
promote a further advance. In* the O^hhaitt » Ohietr 
have ordered that all out-door relief to the ahle-i^ied shall 
be discontinued, Wo have eatablisbed that in the parish 
of Sandridge no out-door relief whatsoever shall be allowed/" 

iTho commissioners have been able to carry their plans 
into effect without the erection of many new worhhouseg, 
those already existing having been employed vi^henever 
they could bo made even partially available for the new 
system. In upwards of ‘2000 parities, which have been 
formed into 112 unions, the total number of new work- 
houses at this time in preparation is stated to bo only thirty- 
seven. 

The Report now proceeds to advert to the regulations 
which it has been deemed necessary to lay down for the 
management of the paupers who become inmates of the 
workhouses. Of these one whifth the commissioners con- 
sider as eshential to good workhouse management, is the 
separation of the sexes in separate apartments, usually of 
the same house. The statement contained in the Report 
upon this point is particularly deserving of attention, and 
cannot, we think, he perused by any candid and unpre- 
judiced mind without removing any feeling v.'hirh may 
have been imbibed adverse to the course adopted by the 
commissioners. The fact, they observe, is “ that in nearly 
all the workhouses in the larger metropolitan parishes, and 
in all the well-regulated and eflh*ient workhouses through- 
out the country, the rule which we propose to continue has 
been acted upon for many years.” ‘‘ All the past experi- 
ence,” they uilcrwards add, “ of well-managed workhouses 
proves that the continued residence in the workltouse of 
any considerable proportion of the usual out-door paupers 
would bo but temporary. In none of the new unions where 
the workhouse system has lieoii applied have* any consi- 
dcnible number of rnarned couples, who were out-door 
paupers, accepted relief within the workhouse. The in- 
stances of the reception of married couples, even tempo- 
rarily, into the workhouse, where the separation of the sexes 
IS enforced, are extremely rare ; vve can only therefore con- 
template the necessity of submitting to the rule as likely to 
occur in a small proportion of the eases of the out-door 
paupers, and in those eases only as occurring for a short 
time. Permanent domiciliation in ii w'orkhouse is the 
result vve least of all contemplate as arising from the pro- 
posed arrangement. • Should that result occur in any pecu- 
liar localities, vve should consider ttiat the eases called for 
*tbe application of other remedies, and amongst them, of a 
migration to a field whore the demand for labour is more 
extensive and certain. We therefore apprehend that it 
would be a most dangerous experiment were we to autho- 
rize such a new and extensive qualification of the recog- 
nized workhouse system, as might have the effect of domi- 
ciliating and reconciling to a habitation in a workhouse, a 
class which, experience clcaily proves, would not otherwise 
be induced to accept of this mode of relief.” 

It appears, besides, from the foreign communications to 
the late Commissionors of Inquiry, that the rule in question 
is adopted in the most efficient workhouses in the United 
States^ and generally in every civilized country in Europe 
where a system of relief, analogous to relief in a workhouiMs, 
prevails. • 

One of the most interesting sections of the Report is that 
which relates to ihe result of the experiment that has been 
made of facilitating the migration of families of labourers 
from the southern agricultural to the northern manufac- 
turing counties, llie commissioners, however, appear to 
hftve been led by their inquiries to entertain considerable 
doubts as to the reality, or at least as 10 the extent, of the 
superabundant population generally asserted to exist in the 
fojwer port of the kingdom. “ In the rural districts, where 
th© allowance system prevails,*’ they observii, “ it is com- 
Jmou to represent the whole of those who are for any consi- 
^ derablo neriod thrown upon the rates os a surplus popula- 
tion. until the system of making allowances in atd of 
wages, or of making the parish the labour mart, is com- 
pletely eradicated; until relief is given only under circum- 
stances rendering the acceptance of it conclusive evidence 
^ of entive destitu^n; until the acceptor is taken completely 


^pon the parish, and this etaga of; system has been made, 
not only in the single pturM, but throughout the district* 
and has been for some iime in operation* we should, as at 
present advised, seareely tot warranted in pronouncing on 
the reality of the stron|^t eaaef bf an apparent sin^us of 
populatiun which have at any been presented to us. 
we have had instances of nadihes which appeared, ortmd 
/acte, to be burthened with a surplus population of more 
than one-third, which surplus has bw absorbed almost 
entirely within the parish itself, by the operation of the 
workhouse system.’’ 

In most districts, nevertheless, it is admitted are found 
large families of children, widows with young iamilies^apable 
of labour, but for whom there appears to he no intmediate 
employment within the rural districts.” On the other 
“the rate of wages for families comprehending three 
four working hands in the manufacturing distnots* ,js ft 
least double the amount of the best wages obtained bp 
families of the same description within the agricultural dis* 
trirts ; and, moreover, the demand for labour at such wagies 
is steadily increasing.” 

“ On these grounds,” the commissioners proceed, “ wa, 
directed a circoiar letter, of the date of 2nd of Marebt. 
to be sent to certain of the manufacturers in Lancashire 
and other districts, where we were informed that thare 
existed the greatest demand for labourers. In this letter 
vve offered to those who had a demand for labourers* to 
make the circumstances known in rural parishes containing 
families willing to migrate, from whom such a solection 
could be made as might meet the wishes of the employer, 

The first trial of thc^measure was made in the 

parish of Bledlovv, Bucks, whore it had been represented 
to us that numerous families wi^e subsisting in extrexae 
distress, and where it was threatened that the lands would 
be thrown out of cultivation, in consequence of the increas- 
ing burthen of the rates. 

“ We found greater reluctance on the parts of the labourers 
to accept offers of employment than we anticipated. It had 
been previously made known within the district, that our 
proceedings were preparatory to the gradual abolition of all 
out door relief to the able-bodied, and the introduction of 
the workhouse system ; but wo were desirous that the mi- 
gration should be voluntary on the ports of the pauperized 
labourers. We had not sanctioned the withdrawal oi‘ their 
accustomed allowance, or countenanced any intimation of 
such a reduction as being likely to follow their refusal. 
That this might not be done, we directed the assistant-com- 
missioners to communicate the offers personally to the 
families who were dependent on tlie rates. He went from 
house to house of the labourers’ families of that parish who 
hud stated that they were the most deeply distressed, who 
had in their public memorial addressed to the Board, de- 
clared that they were then living only on 7j.per week wages, 
obtained by families consisting of several individuals. To 
these he successively offered engagements for constant em- 
ployment, on terras ensuring about 24^. per week [ler family 
of four working hands, for the first year of their service, and 
30s. for the second. But not ono familv could in the first 
instance he induced to accept the offer. The majority inti- 
mated that they would in preference, in the coming spring* 
renounce their * parish pay’ rather than remove. After 
this general refusal, one family was persuaded to accept ; 
before their departure another family accepted employment 
on the terras proposed. After these had departed, and had 
tried their new situations, a number of others accepted the 
offers, making in all elglity-tbrec individuals who migrate 
from that parish. Subsequently, a large migration took 
place from the parish of Princes Risborough, and the 03 ^ 
ample was followed in other places without our intervention* 

The results are in substance, that nearly the 

whole of the individuals who have migrated are now in con- 
stant employment in Lancassbii'e, and earning collectively 
as families, three times the amount of wages which t|iey 
had at time earned in the districts which they had 
quitted. 'They have been provided with superior coltagoi, 
which they have been enabled to furnish by nxe^ns of ad- 
vances of money from their employers* to be in- 

stalments from their wages. They have abondg^t 
of fuel, at sucli low rates as to be enabled weluxuuy 

of a fire to an extent unknown to the lahom^.9|r^e south- 
ern counties. The head of the dftt ^ migrated 

declared that not all the horses in Buekbww^Bhire ^oitid 
draw himself and family back to fi^Uar ex- 
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pressions of datififaction at the chango were made by others 
of the heads of families to Dr. Kay. The employers of the 
vi^rkpeople have expressed themselves well satisfied with 
^ con [duct of these soutliem familiesi and have declared 
their intention of seeking families from the same districts in 
the event of their requiring additional hands. On the 
oiiier hand, the migrants have been cordially received by 
the established manufacturing operatives. This circum- 
stance is accounted for partly by their natural preference 
for their own countrymen, and partly from the fact that the 
adult operatives participate in the advantages of a supply 
of young working hands, as the increase is requisite for the 
advancement of their own more skilled labour. It has been 
reported to us, that so sensible have been the adult opera- 
tives of those districts of the necessity of an increased supply 
of hands, that although they have sometimes been guilty of 
acts of riot to prevent the introduction of new inac|iinery, 
scarcely any instances are on record where they have taken 
steps to resist with violence the influx of new hands. 

“The effect of the migration upon the parishes has been 
a proportionate reduction of tlio rates. It lias been re- 
ported to us that in the parish of Bledlow, where ihe experi- 
ment was first tried, the rates were reduced title half, maittly 
in consequence of the migration.” 

In conclusion, the commissioners express themselves 
upon this head as follows: — 

“ To w'lmtevcr extent it may bo found ex|>edicnt to pro- 
mote further migration, we should in no case promote a re- 
moval of any labourers to the manufacturing districts where 
there was not a clear and specific demand for the labourers 
to be removed; and in all erses we deem the gradual ab- 
sorption, family by family, preferable t6 the removal of con- 
siderable numbers. The expenses of these removals have, 
in the first instance, mostly been defrayed by the parishes 
from which the families have been removed. Those ex- 
penses have been considered as relief. The expense of re- 
moval of 113 persons from Princes Risborough was 1/. per 
head.” 

It appears that the expedient of foreign or colonial emi- 
gration, for which the act authorizes parishes to raise money 
by loans, either frotn the Commissioners of Exchequer Bills, 
or from private individuals, has been very sparingly re- 
sorted to. Only nineteen panshes have borrowed the sum 
of 2473/., with which they have sent abroad 320 individuals, 
mostly to Upper Canada. The number of applications from 
parishes is slated to have been 80 in all ; but the commis- 
sioners add— “ It is a remarkable fact, that hitherto no de- 
mands for the sanction to emigration liaNc been made to us 
from any of the parishes which have been wliolly or partially 
dispaujierized ; nor have we at present any reason to expect 
that this cautionary provision of the legislature will be ex- 
tensively used.” 

The amount of what the commissioners have accomplished 
during the first year the .system has been in operation is 
summed up in the following statement ; — 

“ The total number of parishes which have been united 
by us since the 6th of December last, the dato of the first 
union, and subjected to the progressive introduction of the 
new act, is 2066, constituting 112 unions. The population 
of the parishes united and placed under Boards of Guardians 
forms one-tenth of the population of England and Wales ; 
but in consequence of the most heavily-burthened districts 
being selected for our earliest proceedings, the proportion of 
the rotes affected by the change is one-sixth of the total 
amount of rates in England and Wales. 

“ In the county of Kent eight old incorporations have 
been dissolved bv consent; 211 parishes have been formed 
into 13 unions, wliicli include the whole of East Kent. 

“ In the county of Sussex five old incorporations have 
been dissolved, and 242 parishes, comprising nearly the 
whole of the county, have been formed into 1 6 unions. 

“ Nearly the whole of Hants has ^beeh re-organized into 
21 unions, comprising 275 jmrishes. 

“ Tlie whole of the county of Berks has now been united 
into 11 unions, comprising 176 parishes. 

^In the county of Oxford 185 parishes have been formed 
five unions. 

j^The greater proportion of the county of Bucks has been 
tmnuded in seven unions, comprising 162 parishes. 1 

‘In the county of Suflfolk three of the old incorporations 
have been dissolved, and 129 parishes have been united into 
four unions. 

i ^ county of Northampton 153 parishes have been 

^ formed mM^even unions. 


“In the flounty of Cambridge 61 parishee havo been 
united into three unions. 

“In the county of Essex 91 parishes have been united 
into three uutons. 

“ Nearly the whole of the parishes in the county of Bed- 
ford have been united into, four unions. 

The whole of the parishes of the county of Hertford 
have been formed into 12 unions. 

“ In the county of Norfolk, where proceedings have been 
recently commenced, 63 parishes have been included in two 
I unions. 

“ In Wilts two linions, comprising 43 parishes, have been 
I formed. 

“ In Middlesex one tmion has been formed. 

“ In the county of Gloucester, 37 parishes have been 
formed into one union.” 

As to the pecuniary results either already realized from 
the partial introduction of the new system, or likely to be 
secured by it when it is generally in operation, it has as yet 
been found impossible to speak with much definiteness. 
From a tabular abstract, however, comprehending the cases 
of twenty of the earlier unions, it appears that their expen- 
diture, calculated upon corresi>onding periods, has been re- 
duced this year to about only two-tliirds of what it was last 
year. 

In regard to the more important subject of the general 
effects produced by the change upon tlie condition of the 
able-bo<lied paupers, whose allowances in aid of wages have 
been discontinued, more distinct information has been ob- 
tained. “ Careful inquiries,” says the Report, “ have been 
made as to the subseipient condition of those who had re* 
fused to accept relief in a workhouse. In the Faringdon 
union, for example, all out door relief was discontinued, and 
.relief in the workhouse was offered to 240 able-bo<hed la- 
bourers. Of these, not more than about 20 entered the 
workhouse, and not oiic-hnlf remained there more than a 
few days ; the diet in the workhouse being at the same time 
high as compared with the diet of large classes of inde- 
pendent labourers, Mr. Gulson found, at the time of his 
inquiry, that the whole of these labourers had got into in- 
dependent employment. On inquiry of some of the farmers 
who had previously represented to him that they had then 
no moans of employing any additional labourers, he received 
for answer, that the additional emplo) ineiit was now given 
in consequence of the improved character of the labourer.” 

It is added : — “ In all our more recent reports from the 
dispauperized parishes, it is stated that the wages are im- 
proved, and that the amount paid is greater than in the ad- 
jacent pauperized parishes. As an exemplification of the 
tenor of our information relating to the circumstances 
under which wages are affected by the change, we give the 
following portion of an exj^nination of Mr. John Clark, a 
farmer of Bledlow, a parish in the Wycombe union, Bucks : 

* If I have the free use on Saturday night of 5/. instead of 
paying it to the overseer, I shall be able to lav this out in 
labour on my land in the next week. Whilst the laliourer 
was half pauper and half labourer, he was like a man with 
two masters, and could do justice to neither ; but now he 
feels that he is only a labourer, he works hard and willingly. 
My Ss. wages will purchase for me labour sufficient to pro- 
duce 1 Os. worth of crop ; but with a pauper, my 58. paid 
will be a loss ; for all tlie lalxmr such a man will do would 
not be worth half-a-crown. With independent labourers, 
tho more I have in moderation the more I make ; but for 
tlie paupers, the more I have the more I lose. 1 will em- 

S as many of tho former and as few of the latter as 1 can. 

independent laliourers would do me more good than 
five ; whilst of paupers, five would be more desirable than 
ten.’ 

“ Where tho indolence generated by the old system of 
parochial employment has been thus superseded by habits 
of industry, the train of vices generatea by indolence are 
found to be gradually diminishing. The increase of sobriety 
is frequently denoted to us, in the progress of the change, 
by the complaints of the beer-shop keepers that the con- 
sumption of beor has diminished, and by their activity in 
opTOsing the progress of a further change. In the parish 
of Iver, it was found that the change of system was marked 
by the almost immediate discontinuance of the poaching 
and pilfering, which had before that time prevailed to an 
unusual extent. Now that an extcntel appearance of 
misery will no longer avail in the dispaup^zed parishes as a 
moans of obtaining iocreased allowancfes, and that the 



bomtto dti IIUH an<l impravidmkse ofleved bjr the old B|4UMtt|oriiioonvenlencd< bavev^ peo 3 ive<l any autl^ticatcd casap^ 
of out-door relief are removcdi it ia reported to i«ii;iUat an }of diardehip^ Soiue allegedt^caiOa of tliia description have 
itlci^irted attention to oleBnlline88, n4ratne9«; and ^omiiib^r, w been displayed before the pviWie# but on investigation, in 
beginning to be observable in tlio cottages ^^heiabowcTi. every instance which, came .IQ W knowledge, they were 
**‘A farther moi'al result which is reported JO us as being found to be fraudulenC^ ; f ' 
conspicuous in the dispaupertzoi^ districts, h that the fohfil The only other head of the. tt^rt we can now notice ip 
atjfd' hnprovident marriages, which were cons^ucfft upCn that which adverts to the lietQua proceedioga on the 
the allowance system, have iinmodiately b^ea diminished*” part of the paupers in sevei^^of the parishes or i^nuopa in 
The following passage will afford some notion' of the which the new mode of administration nop been, introduced, 
aniount of saving that may bo counted upon merely from “? An opinion,’’ it is observed in the fli’st pjaci^^ ** of th^eliir 
the more advantageous terms on which provisions for the racter of - these riots, aiul of the state of the 
inmntes of workhouses are procured undbr the newr^sy^stem. flistricts whem the riots opcurred, may be foi^od fron^ tW 
“ George Tattain, Esq., the chairman of the Board of fact, ihat in nearly tho whole of the cases the riots .jVO^OCCUr 
Guardians of the Wycombe union, j^n the course rf ari ex- sioned by the rule which requires that one-half of dn,C^.re|m 
amination as to the operat ion of that union, states, in answer should he in broad or other necessaries/’ “ we 

to an inquiry ijs to the till’ccls of making contracts for pro- ob8ei*\od/Hho' commifcsioncis add. “that the introiiyetiop 
visions in the union. of these changes, £vpd especially of the regulations fgr 1^' 

“ • I lonrn that all the little tradesmen are violent in their subsiifution of relief in Jtind for relief in money, wetfi? 
opposition to the contract. It ia c.’ear that under tbo old ceded by complaints, not from the labourers, whom 
system they hud an advantage in the- number of paupers the (Jiartge could legitimately • affect, but from the i^p- 
which they have not now. The more money there was ^keepers and othersi engaged in furnibhing supplies of gpyos 
paid to the paupers, the more there was to he spent amongst for tlr© use of parishes/’ These persons are not chotft^ 
the tradesmen, hut the reverse ia now the caao. And under wkth having (tetualLy taken a part in the breaches, 
the olil system paupers were often encouraged to get into peace which ensued ; but tbo rioters are affirmed to ImVfi 
debt, ill order tliat an iiicicased price might he chargi.‘d upon been undoubtedly incited in most inbtauces by their ** yiojaht 
the fiovoral articles they bought, and their custom ebsured expressions of hostility to the measure, denunciations of Ub 
for till' future. ' principles, always incorrectly stated, and cxprcksiona rouclKd 

“ ‘ Is there a saving effected to the union by tlie svfitcm of in tlie fomi of predictions, suggesting the probable occyx- 
conlract? — Decidedly there is. We gi\e one-half in kind fence of riotous proceedings, apd how the acts ofvioiejaoe 
(subject of course to exception under p;irlicular tlroura- might or^ would happen.” 

stances). The price of broad by contract being 4d, for the • In every case, however, tbp riots have been promptly 
loaf, and the charge of the httlo tvadcsnuin being generally suppres.‘,ed, a^d generally without the aid of the military. 
6d, there is a saving of one third upon the quautity Me give Indeed only in a single mstiinco have the military been 
in kind ; that is a .saving of one-si.\th upon the whole relief, called upon to act, and then*a parly of yeomanry merely 
The averatre conI of veliel' of all the parislies bel'ore tlie assisted tlio metropolitan police in taking some of the 
union, was about ;ji), 000/. a year ; therefore, by this* contract rioters into custody, “When wo recollect,*' say the com- 
alono, 5000/. a )oar will be saved,— a sum more than sufti- missionors, “the extent of erroneous impressions respecting 
eient to pay all the expenses of management of the whole the principles and provisions of the act which have pre- 
union for (’lo\en years to come, and a rcaluction alone of vailed, even amongst the educated and better- in formed 
one-sixth of all the rates upon every parish in the union.’ *’ classes, and the persevering misrepresentations with which 
“ We cite," the commissioners add, “ another instance of "the public mind lias to thO last been assailwl on this suh- 
tho further effects of the change, as stated lu the evidence joct, wo cannot hut con.sider that the obstructions which 
of an ovcrficer of a pvinsh lu the same union ; have been attempted to be created on the part of the labour- 

“ * l>>o you llud any other result from the payment in kind^ ing classes aie, on the whole, much less than might have 
— Yes : 1 do (ind that the little iTadcsuiau, who luul for- been exi>erteil. We have greot satisfacijon in being able 
inerly an interest in the increase of pan j.ciisin, now per- to state that we ha\e received information that a con- 
siiadc the puupeis to find work. Formoih, the more siderablo proportion of the laliouring classes in some of the 
paupers, the more money the little triulesiuen made ; hut agricultural districts are not adverse to the change. We 
now that a coiiliMctor supplies the bread, the less pauperism have learned that a few weeks since several persons, in. the 
tiud the more indefondcut labour, the luoie money to the chaivuter < f delegates hum some tradt.s' unions in the 
, shopkeeper. One of tlicso shopkeepers culled and remou- .maiiulac luring districts, went amongst the agricultural 
slrated with mo that all the men were not employed, and I labourers of Sussex, using violent language, and, repre- 
know that he and olhefs do all they can to prevent the men senting to thorn that the act was intended to depress their 
being paupers, and encourage their becouuiig iiidepeiident cnudiiioii, urged them to join the other union.s, and take 
labourei’s.” measures for vcsibling tho linv. In coiiacqueaco of thoso 

The section of the R(*port which relates to tlie operation proceedings, coufereuces were liohl amongst the agricultural 
of the tdau-ses of the Act providing for the support of illegi- kibouroi's, who ultimately declined conuecliiig themselves 
tiinnto child ivii, wo must cuiileiit ouraeUcs muIi strongly in any way with the alleged delegates, and staled ‘that 
recommending to the attention of all iijiou Mboin an outer), although they wcio ai)piehenbi\e that they should have \o 
very persevenngly kept up, may hu\c .produced an im- oudure much suffering in making the change, yot that they 
'pressioii adverso to this part oT tho new law. Tlic cummis- were satisfied it would be tho best lor them at last to bo 
simiers stale that the le.'itiiuuuy cOn\c)od both in the freed from tho parish.’ ” 

rojKirts of ihe ttssistant-conimissioiicis and in couimuuioa- Finally, in concluding this their first Annual Report, tl^o 
tions made to them from all parts of tho country, strongly commis.sioners tender th 9 ir assurance that their “labot^rs 
preponderates in favour of the jirinciples aiiojdod on &is aic sustained by an entire convictiou tliat the act, in every 
flubjeot by tile legislature. “ In ijevcrul of llie more popu- main provision, will Ihlfil the beneficent intentions pf, the 
iouB parishes,” it is added, “ the reduction of the cases of legislature, and will conduce to eleiate the moral and social 
Aastattiy has been lo the extent of one order made now, condition of tho labouring classes, and promote the wclfoipa 
where ten MTi-e imide before the pas.sing of the Act.” And of all.” I)i this convictiou wa entirely share. This piily 
4 lioy ooncUidi; their statement as follows ; danger which there was that the great measure \YeJ,bave 

!■ “ Tho evidence of tlie benefits now daily becoming maiii- been considering should to any material extent miwarryr 
fost from the approximation to a sound principle in the may now be regarded as over. The difficulty of sotting’ic 
/•Aminislratiou of relief in this class of eases has not been in motion has, under the judiefoua management of fho 

. lUiOGmpauicd by any oounteiwailiiig statements of evffs or commissioners, been fairly overcome; and let us add^ wblat 

injuries traceahlo as consequences of tho alteration of tho is an additional subject for congratulation, tbitt 
law* ,OseM of liurdship might have been expected to occur; altliough uniloubteflly one of great delicacy, 

• eases of the desertion of childroii and of iufaatieide always facilitated even beyond what tho most sanguine 
fonned a largo class of cases in the; returns of the statistics could have anticipated lhi)t it would, hjiye 
of crime during the existence of the did law ; but we bavo sense of the general body of the■people.^/C^)iMl^& has 
seen no evidence of tho increase of such eases subsequenUy not been for want, of. cxcittopu^ 
lo the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, nor.amidst to them that the Isthnurini; 

all the. complaints unmservedly made to us> with claims fiained from taking any part Iii a change 

. for our aW to .pjpvide^’cniedio^ for pny renl or £ii>pi)oscd dyil Nvldt*U it, would not, h^Yehq«p.t)Jij>^ with- 
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DUt being thus BtimuUted^ they had looked upon %ith eonte 
npipvehension and dislike. With a oonsiderateuefee, boW^ever, 
which does as much honour to their moral nature aa to their 
Itead, they have perceived, in spite of all the violent exhor- 
tations addressod to their passions, that their interest, in 
common the rest of society, is not the maintenance of 
pauperism, but its extirpation ; and they are not to be moved 
by any rhetoric, however loud, which assumes the opposite 
proposition. The consequence is, that the admirers of a 
numerous and welhfed pauper population, and a Ul^raltcn- 
courageraent of bastardy, appear to be at last ^nost con- 
vinced that the day for that particular specie^ of national 
glory is gone by, and that it is needless for itiem to wastes 
any more breath or ink in trying to bring bach a tdste for 
it. The task of being eloquent, and* argmnentative, anrl 
satirical, and pathetic, upon such matters, scorns to be now 
chiefly devolved upon the police-reporters, the accidcptjifioil, 
and the other members of the penny-a-lino order of literati. 


" * 1 ,. * 

REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF -EXCISE * 
INQUIRY ON THE GLASS MANUFACTURE. 

[ Concluded from No.* 32. J ^ 

According to tho representations of a deputation of crown 
OLA.SS manufacturers which waited upon the Commissioners 
at Newcastle, the cause of the depression underVhich this 
branch of tho trade labours is not so much any thifig in the 
mode of charging or collecting the duties, as tlieir heavy 
amount. So long indeed the duty is continued at its 
present rate, the inanu'faeturers are mthor #\er8c to (he re-' 
moval oven of those regulations which arc injurious to their 
manufacture, from an apprehension that they would thereby 
be exposed to still greater injury from the dooi\ which would 
beoponod to the commission of frauds in regard to the'duty. 
It is asserted “ that repeated instancc9«f fraud in tho crown, 
glass trade have occurred, and that in coiisoquence of such 
frauds tho prices of the article have been brought down so 
low, that for the last two or three years tho ttado has been 
to the honest manufacturer wholly unprqduetito." Upon 
this subject the following statement ,ib well deserving of 
attention In regard to the frauds here alluded to it' 
may be observed, that this deputation express a strong con- 
currence in the opinions which we luive submitted on former 
occasions, as to the injurious consequences resulting from 
the manner in which offences against the revenue laws are 
usually dealt with by the Excise : they stale, that the cases 
of fraud * have been always compromised, which is wdiut we 
complain of ; >vo say, that if a man is detected in a fraud, 
ho should never be allowed tp be a manufacturer again,’.. 
They give their opinion, that the frauds have not been fol- 
low^ed up to the extent they ought to be; and they add, — 

^ We know that they have not been followed »up, and Hurt 
the same parlies have done the same thing once, twice, and 
thrice, and that they have always been compromised, and not 
brought into the Exchequer.’ — ‘The same nuiimfacturerh 
are still going on. In our trade, for a«!great length of lime, 
wo have been selling at a loss, and and we know those low 
prices were first established by the parlies who had com- 
mitted frauds, and that others were compelled to follow 
them.’ ” 

One of the complaints made by the deputation referred to 
the alleged unfair operation of t^e enactment which allows 
the same drawback upon the exportation of the siiuures of 
German sheet glass as upon those of crown glass, notwith- 
standing the fact already explained, that the former, from 
the manner in which it is blown, admits of being cut into 
such squares, without any. of the waste that arises in the 
of the latter from tho circular form which it assumes 
being flashed, and from its thick selvage or bullion. 
In these circumstances it ia contended that the rfraw^back 
becomes a direct bounty, given without any reason, to the 
manufacturer of tho inferior or German sheet glass. “ The 
extent of this bounty," say tho Commissioners, “ may be 
conceived from the statement of Mr. Hetherington, that on 
the exportation of squares of German slieet glass, the draw- 
back ought not, at tho utmost, to be above five per cent, 
more than the duty, whereas the drawback actually allowed, 
amounts to move than one-third, or 33 per cent, on the 
amount of the duty. The consequence, as might have been 
expected, is, that the manufacture of this description of 
glass IS undej:takcu for the sake of the bounty, wir, Cook- 


states, * there is no consumption in this eoUnt(!y« I 
have no doubt a mm would tnako as tnuph Jn aiuonth as 
there is demand for in the oourso of a yest : if is not an 
article that will sell in this country.' Uiv Cuthbert also 
states, * what we made> we made lor eaqportafiniVr ^e found 
no demand for it in ISngland# axid .did not go with 
Mr. Hetlierington also expresses IfiB belief that the>UMiii- 
facturers of this glass * export the principal part of what 
they make/ and naturally odds lus opinion that theiaw 
is defective in thiarespoot/ , * 

Tive Commissioners, however, it is proper to add, after- 
warda had an opportunity examining Mr. R. L. Chance, 
of the firm of ChiKfioe and Hartley at Bii-mingham, which 
ia stat^dto bh the greatest crown gloss works now in Eng- 
^')aud; and he asserted that the denomination of ffl^s 
oa^ed German sheet, so fur from being an article for \mich 
dicre is no demand except as an article of export, has not 
only supersuded all other kinds of window glass oii the Con- 
tinent, but that its use is rapidly extending in this country. 
Mr. Change and his partners manufacture German sheet 
glass to a large amount both for exportation and fur home 
eonsumptiom According to his calculation the present 
duty op crown glass is at tho rate of from 200 to 250 per 
cent, on the cost price of the manufacture. He does not 
complain, however, of tho regulations for the charge and 
colleclioh of the duty. The Commissioners call attention to 
hrs examination, “ as aflbnlirig a striking illustration of the 
disposition prevalent amongst traders under the Ex( iso laws, 
and especially with those who are proprietors of the highest 
class of ostablisUments, to became from habit so much re- 
conciled to tho interference with iheir bubincbs o<'casioned 
by the Excise regulations, as not to aiipoar sonsibio of the 
disadvantages and incouvonionce which they adually suffer 
• by those means/’ “ It will be seen," they observe, “that 
.Mr. Chance, in the early part of his examination, describes 
the* regulations, in as far as they affect his busmess, to be 
in the hlgliest degree unexceptionable, and to occasion no 
annoyance or interruption whatever. In tlic course of that 
examination, however, he fully concurs with other witnesses 
in designating those regulations, in tho various points upon 
which we have been commenting, to occasion to tlio manu- 
facturer a useless waste of time and cxiieuse, and in some 
iiisstances to be fraught with absurdity and injustice," 

Upon tho subject of broa-D or spread glass the Commis- 
sioners say~“ Mr. Thomas Dunn, who beloiigs to the only 
work 111 winch the broad or spread glass is made, in the 
nqighbottidiood of Newcastle, states that a verj small quan- 
tity is now manufactured ; ‘ the demand is now so small, we 
cannot keep the house at work the whole year, we he idle 
three months:' ho aildU, ‘ that if the du'iy was repealed, that 
jglass would not be made at all, for wc could make the 
crown ijearly as cheap,' ” 

The stale of the manufacture of I-lint glass is tho next 
head of the Report. Among tho New castle manufacturers 
in this branch, the Comiuissiouers found the same willing- 
ness, as the crown glass manufacturers expressed, “ to sub- 
mit to the inquiry and inconvenience to which they are sub- 
jected by the Excise regulations for tho sake of the security 
winch those regulations arc supposed to affoitl to the reve- 
nue, and at the same time to the fair trader, against the com- 
petition of the fraudulent, who would make the evasion of 
the duties the means of undei'selling him/’ “ They still, 
however," it is ‘added, /‘ arc led to think that there must he 
considerable evasions in order to account for the low prices 
atr which the articles are in some places sold ; they state 
from their own^knowledge the instance of wine-glasses, com- 
monly sold by the retailers in London at 3^, 7d, a doaeii, 
which the manufacturer, paying the duty, could not have 
sold, at a profit, Under C^. a dozen." 

The following are some additional extracts from this part 
of the Report: “ On being asked whether, in tlioir opinion, 
a total rejieal of the duty on flint glass would lead to a gr«at 
extension of the trade, they (the deputation) answer, ‘ 7%ere 
is no question of that; many articlca would bo made of glass 
which are not, and that would lead to great increase of oon- 
sumption and a great improvement, from which we ai'O de** 
terred by the Excise regulations/ As evidence that tlie 
duties interfere with invention, they state, * We aro epm- 
pellcd to produce forty per cent, of manufactured goods out 
of a pot charged with tlie metal, and if we do not we pay the 
duty for the deficiency. Suppose a xhan chose to try expe- 
riments bv making one article or another., he could not pro- 
duce bU forty per cepW , * ♦ ^Thc cvideacc of Mr, 
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PowdS;'' i^n eJctMiriv* and estwrifliKHid w 
tuiw finM^ Bri^d. will be feund io (xmfiTm itftmgfy 
presentation^ we had received ftm ao mimy 4ttiKrtei«, 

of the deprewd state of the legal t)rade» vncn^ eepemelll in 
flint gkes. leaving given his taspaet to 

tl^l^he trade the revemas wMi'jRel6im« 
tKlmed not very oljectionable, he stales, tbs| 
feltint glass that certainly isiMt the ease; ^ addi#^! 
<d0 not see what legislative ^rtfteeflion otn le, me 

flidt*glass trade, unless there were oflloon a^{ ad 
the tiles on bottles, tor there mi^o th&rty matnAohii^^^is 
eity (London), at mis moment tinhnown to the^varnmint 
employed in melting up what We call calletlor t^ass^ 

such as the stems m goblets, bottonw of tumblors^^ethick 
parts of decanters, ana so on ; they can be mdUedlw a garr^c 
or a cellar, and made up into salteellam, oauetl and OMtam, 
bird-boxos, smoilhig bottles, and a variety Of iprtibles used bytl 
Mfiimers, and it is done to a very large extent; and ihy 
Miof is, that there is no legislative i^ecaution san piWvent 
it/ He IB of opinion, however, that >$. reducttObK of dui^ 
would have its offset in remedying the 'Ovijh. Ho also 
fitrongly |)oints out the mischief which may be done in tSa 
market by oven one house that will run the risk of evading 
the duty. Mr. Powoll confirms what has been stated by 
the other witnesses, as to the bar to aUbfaptovements In ^o 
manufacture, arising from the existing regulations. He,, 
observes, * 1 do not see how he (the mauurpeturer) cotild | 
make those improvements ; for, in point of fact, the Excise 
laws lay down a certain system, and he must comply with 
thot system.' On being asked, whether, it woidd l>e pos* 
sible to make much relaxation without giving ribc to fraud, 
lie answers, * I should say not. From the very nature of the 
thing, I do not Ihink any legislativo regulation would pro- 
tect the re^olluc effoctually, or protect the fair trader elTec# 
tually, particular!) in tlmt glahs. 1 should say, in Regard to 
flint glass, notlimg would do but a total abolition of the « 
duty/ ’* 

A memorial is afterwards given, which was presented to 
govern inent in March last by a deputation .or Hint glass 
manufacturers, who state that m consequence of the OHten- 
«i\<* s)stcm of fraudulent dealing occasioned by the duties, 
the trade has at length become totally unremanerativ<^r-ihe 
memorialists ** being ready to provd that m X-ondon, which 
is the great market for their manufactures, scarcely one iif- 
diiidual article can be sold for primb cost, upon fair and 
honest means, and many arc sold very far bcloW it.” 

“ In cunfiimation,” the Report proceeds, ** of tlw ropre^en- 
ttttions contained in the above memorial, Mr. Ha\ikeb\M. P. 
for Dudley) distinctly states that hi> o\mi business, which 
is one of the best* established in the kingdom, has hoen 
actually relinquished b> two members of Ins family after ati 
cxiiericnce of the fruitlessness of any attempt to carry it on 
successfully, and al thS same time legitimately ; and that he 
is himself induced to keep up the concern merely as an 
employment for one of his sons, and under the oxpcctaUon 
that a change m the circumstances of the trade must iioces- 
aarily lake place by the repeal, or at least the reduction of, 
the present Excise duties. The above statement of Mr. 
Hawkos, it should be observed, is completely in accordance 
With the representation to which we have alicady referred, 
as having been received frdm the proprietcrs or managers of 
other established glass works in various qiarts of the united 
kingdom. And this concurrence of evidence woqld certainly 
leaa to tfll conclusion, that if things ore permitted to remain 
much longer in their present state, the business m question 
must at no distant period be universally ^andoned by the 
established and legal manufacturers, and left altogothoi; in 
the hands of those who, eithet with or without a licence, are 
allowed the opportunities of makingthesamh branch of trade 
a lucrative concern, solely by means of evasions of the law. 
The pi-ogreas which this illegal carrying on of the trade has 
already made in supplanting the legal practice, may bo in 
aomo measure estimated flum some of the examinations 
taken in Scotland and Ireland, where it is shewn that tho 
supply of large and distant markets, those parts of the 
kiftedom, has been furnished in great part at prices which 
render it evident that the duties could nothavp been uaid m 
addition to the ordinary cost of production.’* 

The estimate of tho Newcastle deputation iSj that evasion 
of duty takes place in London alone to the extent of 
C5,000«. annually; "and they add,” say tho Commis- 
sioners, •• that the source of illegal profits is not confined to 
this immense amount of simple evasibi), but is also largely 


3 iea m the Ihftpe of a^dureet premium on fraud at ifae 
5 expense, by obtaining drawback on exportatum 

ibr goods which have never Been charged with duty 

Sciou practices may obvious^' 4)6 resorted to by persons 
having no other connecthm wpl the glass trade, but it is 
understood that they are cs|tM)d on to a great extent by re- 
gularly licensed houses ; and it will M tbsil it is the 
o|dOion of tho deputation, to idiose lev^noe we ore referring, 
that no inconsiderable n^on of sttidi heases is maintainod 
w&tdly by the means, Sad for i^e'imrpoeoa of such frauds.*' ; 

^me very valuable information is also ^ven from the ex* 
amindUon of Mr. Pellatt, of the loiig*e^blished house of 
Peliatt and]Co,. one of the leading estabUahmeoU in the 
Jnngdom for ^is branch of the manufacture. Mr. peRott 
states that he has recently relinquished the business of hie 

$ factory, wbiqli w^ decidedly the largest in London, in 
pience of, the disadvantageous circumstances WWW 
a ^buslpess of that descnplion must at present hn 
coined on. " Mr. Pellatt,” it is added, ** gives deoisivw etjb* 
^encei,as toj^c great extent of the interference of the ESseillO 
regplations with the process of manufacture, and be e^pcK 
cially alluddk*to the Bnghtib mfmufaoturer being prevsffi^ 
from adopting*tfn improved mode q£ working, which has w 
some time%ean practised in Fiance, where it has been foi^ 
cidvantageous that the two operations of fusing the mate- 
rials, aim of working tlTbm up^to wares, should be carried 
on at separate times. The English manufacturer is pna-^ 
vented frSm adopting this Course in consequence of otte 
Excise Vegulations, which compel him under all circuBi- 
sianccs (o carry bn the operations of fusing and working 
l^limultaneously, or at least vathm the same week. Mr. 
Pellatt states that v^n he was Wbrking at the full, he wa« 
in consequence of the jSitcisC duty and regulations put to 
an expense of about 1000/. per annum,. in addition to the 
cost winch ho should have incurred in the conduct of bis 
es'tablishmetit, if tho duty and restrictions had not existed; 
and he adds that h^couceivi^ it to be on this account that 
the French manufacturer can undeisell him/’ 

Tho bOTTLK-GLAss manufacture is the next branch to 
tho considc’^lion of which ^ the Commissioners proceed- 
Hcre alsd the «manufactifrerl complain m the strongest 
terras of tlio annoyance and injdry they suffer from the 
Excise regulations. " They urge,” say the Commissioners, 
another point upon which wo are satisfied that } our lord- 
ships will agree w ith us m thinking that efficacious measures 
should he iinraediutUy adopted, for the purpose of removing 
tho doubt and unccitointy winch at piesent apiiear to pre- 
lail^s to the law on the subject. 

“ Tlic statement ef Mr. Cookson on tins subject is as 
follows — ‘ The materials of winch common liottles are 
conipo-ed are \anous. The Crown-glass manufacturers 
have a refuse which is too impure for them to use, which 
has been used by bottle manufacturers ; it has improved 
Itbe colour %f the common bottle glass, inasmuch as they 
apply It particularly for chemical purposes and in making 
luige vessels for oil of vitriol and cai boys. Tho finer tho 
inatenol the tougher Uie glass ; but all this refuse is con- 
sidered by .the Excflc as an improper thing to be used in 
common bqttle metal, consequently it is prohibited end 
rau^t be throw n aw’ay, though a very useful article ; but I 
believe many of us are using it at this moment, though 
contrary to law. I was pnisecuted in the Exchequer, and 
it did not cost mo loss than twenty journeys up to London 
till I got It settled. I have no doubt that every one of lig 
uses il now, though contrary to law/ Mr. Cuthbert uMa* 

‘ I do not consider that there is ^ny law to prevent it ; but it 
has created a terror on our so groat, that 1 had rather 
give ^ the use of it than go into the Exchequer to contoit 
it.’ Tiie only ground suggested for prohibiting ^th» US6 of 
the material is, that ‘ it would make the goods so fine that 
It would bnng them into competition with flint glass.' Hie 
article m question is called rrowti-cullet, and is desorihed 
as being thiown away upon the baRast- hills, and as being 
' utterly useless for making crown glass ; but m tho bottle 
glass it IS a cheaper material than any we can use/ Mr. 
Cuthbort adds, ‘ I have no doubt, if our hills wer0 du^ up, 
tliere axe hundreds of tons of it outied/ 

** It woqld be hardly possible to imhgi!|o iuHtanee in 
which the iiuuriqus operation of Excise VmUflons could 
be placed in h stronger than that p/f imA the purti- 
culacs are above detail, fri whMi* Pt % coneequence of 
those laws, we sea htttmrads «f Ibom ft aft article which is 
knovm tP ^ cleapeit iMidNfl Ikme tone the best 
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that could bo used in one of our most useful and most ex- 
tensive domestie inaiuifactiirea, lying uselessly at the very 
.doors of the manufacturers, who are prevented from making 
-any use of it solely hy the dread of the construction which 
.might be put upon a doubtful clause of an Excise statute.'* 

In commencing their statement with respect to the plate- 
•«L ASS maniifactiirc, the Commissioners observe — ‘‘Newcastle 
is the seat of one of the only two manufactories of plate 
glass in the United Kingdom, the other being that of a 
joint-stock company, called the British Plate Glass Com- 
pany, whose works are at Huvenhead, in Lancashire. The 
public are highly indebted to the enterprise and skill of 
Messrs. Cookson and Cuthbert, which enabled them about 
twenty years ago to enter into successful compotition with 
the monopoly which, up to that period, had been cnjo}ed by 
the company : tlie result of that competition has been a re- 
duction of full fifty per cent, on the former prices pf plate 
glass, and in consequence the acquisition of tins beautiful 
> article of manufacture has been proportionably I’acilitated, 
and its use extended amongst all classes of consuinors.” 

In the Appendix to the Report are given the examina- 
‘tions both of Mr. Isaac Cookson and Mr. AVilliam Ckillibert, 
and of Mr. Cockburn, the governor of the British Wale 
Glass Company. Messrs. Cookson and Cuthbert state, that 
the general regulations affecting the manufaclurors of plate 
^lass place them under difficulties greater than arc expe- 
rienced by any other branch of the glass trade. 1 hoy men- 
tion among other things that, in conseijuencc of the regu- 
lations respecting the tiuty, they had been prenented from 
executing an onU-r for an experimental Ions for tlio Com- 
missioners of Northern Lighthouses on a new principle, 
which promised to be attended >mi1i ifnportant advaninges; 
“ The diHiciilty in this case arose," says tlie Report, “ from 
Ihc plate gla^s maiiulactiirers being robtrained to a certain . 
thickness in their plates, and from the thickness reiiuirol 
for the proposed lenses, being such as would ha\e brought 
them under a charge of yb.y. per hundred NAcifilit, being 
formerly the rate of duty on Hint glass, but which rate, 
though it has been since reduced as to that description of 
glass, is continued on plate glass, if uiad* hoyund a certain 
thickness, with a view to the protection of the manufacture 
• of flint glass.” 

Most of the state nient.s made by ]\Iessrs. Cookson and 
Cuthbert are conlirmed by I lie evidence of Mr. Cixdvbuin. 

That gentleman states, “ observe the (Joniinissionor.s, 

that in the earlier .‘‘tages of the manufacture in England 
the profils were suiiicicnt to cover the losses arising from 
those various acidonts, l)ut that since the very great reduc- 
tion of prices, which is woll known to hn\c taken pi-ice 
within these few }ears, the interests of the concern uliich 
Le represents have suJfered matenally from tlie nec( s_«ity of 
paying the duly upon the materials or manufueUired goods, 
the sale of which has, by axy of the above-mentioned acci- 
dents, been altogether or in great nieasiire ])re\ented; ns 
un instance of this fall in price, it is mentioned lliai the 
large-sized plates which formerly sold for 2l-i/. can now be 
bought for 

In Mr. Cockburn's examination,” it is added, “ will be 
found some interesting information on the comparative state 
of tlio manufacture of plate glass in France and Great 
Britain, The result of such a comparison is upon the whole 
fiatisfactory, inasmuch us it shows tliat by the applicati^ of 
jskill and machinery we are enabled to produce j}late.s ofa 
size superior to any that are produced in foreign manufac- 
tories, and that in all the larger sizes of phitcs the price in 
England is lower than in other countries at the same 
time, however, such a comparison offoids a striking instance 
of the injiirioiis effects of our high Excise duties, since, 
.whilst with re.spect to the larger and more costly plates in 
which the amount of the duty forms u comparatively in- 
significant addition to the price of the article, the superior 
skill and resources of the British manufacturer receives its 
appropriate reward by his being enabled to prevail over all 
competition ; with respect to the smaller plates on the oilier 
hand, in udiioh the amount of duty necessarily forms a 
large component part in the price of the goods,, the same 
manufacturer is universally undersold in the French and 
, other toieign tuarkets. Mr. Cockburn it will be seen is of 
opinion that the advantage which the British manufacturer 
is generally considered to possess over all foreigners, from 
abundance of coal, is more than compensated to the 
rrencU manulacturer by the superiority of tile process w’hen 
wood IS used, in consequence of the lire from wood being ! 


! much less liable than that from coal to be affected fey the 
extraneous substances, which frequently injure both the 
texture and the colour of the glass.'* 

We cannot enter at any length upon those parts of the 
Report which refer to the state of the glass manufacture in 
Scotland and in Irelandr- In both countries the duties ap- 
pear to have reduced it to a state of the greatest depression. 
The capital of the Leith Glass Company, the largest in 
Scotland, amounted originally to 135,000/. ; hut no dividend 
has been received ujinn it for eighty years past. Indeed it 
appears that the w'orks have been stopped alUigether for ll»e 
last three or four years. The Appendix also contains the 
examination of Mr. Rcter Brown, “ who represents himselty* 
to quote the words of t^io Report, “ to have been engaged in 
ostablisbing ono of the finest glass works in tlio kingdom^ 
at an expense of more than 30,000/., which now lies wholly 
idle, entirely, as ho conceives, in consequence of the opera- 
tion of the Excise laws, and especially of the mean.s whioh 
they afford of e\ ailing the duties. “ The whole of the evi- 
dence in regard to Iieluiid, it will be seen,” observe tho 
Commissioners, “paints in strong colours the depressed 
Slato of ibis branch of manufacture since the imposition of 
the Exeiae diit> in 1 825. At that period it is stated that 
there was one bottle-house in a very tloiinsluiig state, and 
four flint-glass houses doing very cxtensiNO business in 
Dublin; but that at preseiii, in that city, bottle glas.s is 
made to a very limited extent, and only ono llint-bouse is 
actually at work; that there \\cre two cslablishnienls at 
Cork, of which only one remains; one at Wateiforil, whore 
at pre'^ent thcre„is none : and three at Belfast, of which only 
one remains. The falling off of the revenue received from 
gla.s.s in Ireland of course corresponds with this decrease in 
the number of tho licensed manufacturers, as it will iqipear 
from the pivccdmg account, tliat in tho }car 182(», tho 
iiinouut of the tliiit-glass duty in Iivlaiiil was iy,U0/., 
W'liilst ih last vear it had fallen to 14, ‘Jill/.’’ 

Abubsequeiit portion of the Report presents some sti iking 
evidence in illustration of the inqiedimenli^. thiown by the 
Excise duties and regulations in iko wav of Ibo applii atioii 
of the varioiib kinds of glass to some of the lllo^t important 
puipo=cs connected with the arts and sciences. Mr. Aiken, 
the secretary to the Svicioty of A rl^, “expresses,” sav the 
(aiinmibjjioiiers, “a decided opinion that tin* Excise regula- 
tions on tlio ]>i'ej)aintion of the \anous kinds of glass must 
unque.stionubly present a gie.it impediment, and in many 
cases a complete bar in tlie way of those experimental re- 
searches which are necessary for the adequali; pursuit of 
ohjccls connected wulh some of the mo--l imp utanl luanclies 
of science, and some of tho most ornamental ol the aits in 
w'hicJi the material of glass is an indi^peiisahle mgrcdieiU. 
In illustration of this mtcrlercnce lu the latter cases, he 
mentions the beautiful art of painting or cnamellmg on 
glas.s, in which, a.s is well known, <\’e are far less successful 
than our aiicesLus : thi'. iiiferidi ity of the iiiodcin produc- 
tions, Mr. Aikiu attributes to the impediments arising from 
the lixci.-ic rc.’^trielioiiB, to the repeated apidicalioii of heat 
or other proeesscs, varying according to cu cuinslaiiees, winch 
may be required dining the preparation of the glass, in 
order to bring it to the ])r())}er texture llrr bearing the pro- 
cess of enamelling, and especially to the requisiie degree of 
hardness The art of making artificial piecious stones or 
gems from glass, lie slates to be in great measure velui- 
(|uislu’d by the legular manufacturers, because the prepa- 
ration of the materials adaiiLed for tins purpose cannot bo 
ciM-ricdun according to the cxisliinjf regulalioiib of the Excise, 
and the prucesi is accordingly conducted by means of smail 
potb of a size not recognized by the regulations which are 
sent to ovens or rurnaces constructed tor potters or other 
trades. With respect to the more scientific jnirposes, Mr. 
Aikin refers to tlie inslaiioe of glass for optical instruments, 
to which wo have already alluiled in a former Report, and 
he gives au interesting and clear detail of tho manner in 
which the most essential requisite of glass intended for 
these pui poses, namely, uniformity of substance throughout, 
ib prevented from being obtained through the Excise regu- 
lations, which do not allow of the repiRUted fusions and sub- 
! sequent levigations or reduction.s to powder which is found 
to bo the must successful mode of attaining the desired uiii- 
Ibrmity of texture.’* 

Tlie witness states that, in consequence of these impedi- 
ments, there is a transfiu* going on of the manuidclure of 
lenses for telesctipes from England to the continent. A 
I letter which is added Ij'om M, Dollond tho optician wtrongly 
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conBrmih tlim evidence, which is farther corr<Aorated by the 
^atemants of Mr. Frederick Fineham» a getitferaan engaged 
in cxtoiisivo business as a manufacturing chemist, who* auet 
ha\i^ succeeded m making green or bottle glass of a 
quality far superior to any that had hitherto been produwd 
ii| this country, wm compelled tcv doaiat from prosecuting 
]»B experiments by the Excise. “ He was informed,’* says 
the Report, “ that his work could not bo allowed to con- 
tinue, because he j)roduced mi article so^-good th^t it could 
not bo fiuiriciently distinguished from flint glass*' the danger 
being that tliis article, which for a great variety of purposes 
was admitted to be in all respects as goo(f as the compara- 
tively highly taxed, and therefore high-priced, article of dint 
glass, would be substituted for thaHjoscnption of glass to 
the detriment of the revenue, however muenthe subatitutaon 
might conduce to the convenienco of the public. The ques- 
tion relating to this particular kind of manufacture becomes 
of more importance I'rom its being shown, by the evidoncx) of 
Mr. Aikiii and of Mr. Fincham, that the description of glass 
called green glass is much belter adapted to some purposes 
of high importance in the arts than the white or flint glass 
-^the purposes specified are for some chemical operations of 
experiments in wdiich certain acids are used, whadi arefijund 
sensibly to act upon the oxide of lead, a proportion of which 
is contained in all vessels prepared from Hint glass. This 
eflTeet of the acid is so injurious to the operation, that fof the 
purposes in question green glass (which is free from the 
oxide of lead) can only be used: but as the vessels made 
from green glass in England are in great measure confined 
to quart or pint bottles, and are not allowed to be made of 
u less capacity than such as will contain six ounces, our 
chemi^'ts sire, for the purposes alluded to, obliged to have re- 
course to vessels of green glass made in other countries; 
oTid It is for tliis n*;\son, ns obser^ed by Mr. Aikin, that the . 
Italian oil bottles, usually called Florence IbsUs, are sO 
generally ein])lov(‘d in ciieinical experiments.” * 

In relation to this part of the subject we may notice a 
circumstance w hich is not adverted to by the commissioners, 
the recent discovery of a sand in New South Wales which 
is stated to be admirably adapted for the manufacture of 
Critical instruments and all other articles of flint glass. From 
a memorial, dated Sydney, 1st July, 1833, addressed to the 
Goveniminit in this country, by the discoverer, Mr. James 
King, who complains, with apparent justice, that the merit 
of hi*, discovery has been ^cry inadequately appreciated in 
the quarters where ho had a right to cxi)ect encouragement, 
we extract the following passage of a letter from James 
J>iinlo{), ICsq., F.R.S., the eminent Crovernmonl astronomer 
at Paramatla. “ Eut the important result of your discovery 
of that 11 nexhaustibhi deposit of sand betw’eeii Jsydney and 
Rotany Hay will he to furnish the glass mannfucturers w itli tlie 
principal ingredient of Hint glass in a state of greater punty 
than it has hitherto heA obtained for the munufucture of 
IHnt glass for optical instruments, the perfection in which 
has not yet been attained to satisfy the wants of science. 
The sand being free of iron and other metallic impuritie.s, is 
of iistdf a sulUcient recommendation to the mniiufacturor by 
rtiinoving a dilliculty in the way of obtaining glass unobjoc- 
tioiiably free from colour, and to the optician of great 
impfa iance in the conslractiun of the achromatic telescope, 
the loss of light in them being dependent upon and in 
proportion of the colour of the glass used in their construc- 
tion. The mean of tho specific gravity of the four speci- 
mens which you sent me is 3.274, which is very nearly the 
medium specific gravity of that usually manufactured Hiy 
Messrs. Pcllatt and Co. for optical purposes, f»f which I send 
}*ou a specimen (by Watsford's coach) which 1 purchased at 
their woiks about January, 1828 ; its colour (looking through 
iiic edge) resembles that of pale roll-sulphur or yellow, 
which is in all [irobability occasioned by the presence of iron 
in the sand, from which it is made, while your specimens 
are of the colour of pure water, and will therefore intercept 
few light." 

• To this we may add dlie following extract from the Report 
•ef Messrs. Pellatt and Co., the glass manufacturers of 
liCmdon : — 

'f We have much pleasure in acquainting you, that having 
Used the quantity of sand furnished by your house from 
^ S} dney, we find it decidedly superior to any we have pre- 
viously employed. 

“ The most esteemed property of this sand, and which 
makes it of the greatest importance to glass^makers, is de- 
rived from the absence of oxide of iron and every other oom- 


iHnation that would aflbet the colour of the glass when 
made. 

“ It is also free from insoluble matter ; glass made from 
this sand is more bnltiant andf^atery than any other, 

** Wo consider it fortunate at this period that this sand 
has been discovered, as the eaud from Lynn Regis, with 
which most glass-makers were supplied, is now very bad in 
quality, and has in consequence been given up by many.” 

The commissioners conclude their able and interesting 
Report by some general observations and recommendations* 
the spirit of which may he gathered from tho opening para- 
graph 

“ Afier the observations,” they say, *♦ which we have^ 
submitted on tjAe various points which have formed the sub- 
jeci of remark in the course of our preceding references tct 
exaniinations and other evidence, the result of our generdL 
considejj'ation of tliat evidence, and of all the other informa- 
tion which wo have obtained in the course of our inquhdea 
on this subject, may have been anticipated ; and it 
hardly necessary to report, in any detail, our decided opinkMa^ 
as to the oujectionahle nature and extensively injunoiis; 
eifects of the head of duty under consideration. We 
satisfied that, if Vo bad the opportunity of pursuing our 
quirics on fhis complicated subject into all the details wfak^^ 
lielong to it, the impolicy and evil consequences of the tsx*- 
as regards tho interests' of the native manufacturer and. 
consumer, and also of our foreign commerce, would appear ' 
in so strong a light, when compared uiih the amount of not 
revenue produced from it, as to call lor its general oon^ 
denmation.’ 

The manufacture of flint-glais, however, they remark, is 
I undoubtedly the brahch of tho trade which requires the- 
most inirnedittlo attention to the circumstances under whicli 
it is at present carried on. Of the duties upon this descrip- 
tion of glass they recommend the total i-cpeal, as soon as 
the financial arrangements of tho Government shall admit 
of the adoption of so desirable a measure. In regard to 
platc'-glass, they consider it to he extremely desirable that 
a reduction of the duty, to the amount of one-half of its 
present amount, should be conceded as soon as possible* 
The duty on crown-glass they recommend should he re- 
duced to its amount before the las>t augmentation in 1813* 

In the case of bottle-glass, they recommend the total repeal 
of the duty, on the simple ground, that one-half of it is at 
present returned in the shape of drawback. In regard ta 
all the branches of the manulaclure, a revision in simplifica- 
tion of the excise regulations involved the abolition of many^ 
of them, which appear to he either wholly useless, or parti- 
cularly vexatious and injurious in tlieir operation, is also 
strongly urged. 

Tlie extent to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has seen meet to comply with the recommendations of the 
(Commissioners in his late Hudget, will appear from tho 
following resolutions, which were agreed to by the Kouso 
of Coniuioiis on the 1 5th of August : — 

“ 1. That the duties and drawback on flint glass should 
cease and determine ; and that, in lieu of the said duties* 
there ahull be cliarged, levied, and collected, for and upon 
every one hundred pounds weight of the fluxed inaterialg,, 
or nietal, or other preparations made in the United Kingdom 
for the making of flint glass, six shillings and eight pence; 
that, in lieu of the said drawba{;ks, there shall he allowed 
and paid for and upon every one hundred ])onnds weight oi 
liinf glass which shall he made in the United Kingdont^- 
and for and in respect of wdiich, or of the materials, metaC 
or other preparations from which the same shall have been 
made, all excise duties p:iyable thereon bIirU have been duly 
charged, and which shidl be exported as mercliaudize tn 
foreign parts, eighteen shillings and nine pence.” , 

“ 2. That, in lieu of the drawback of four pounds eighteen 
shillings iwr hundred weight now payable on German sheet 
glass exported in panes, there shall bo allowed and paid*. 
fi)r every hundred weight of panes of Gorman sheet glass 
made in any part of the United Kingdom, and for Wbicll} 
the excise duty thereon shall have been duly charged, ani: 
w hich shall bo exported as merchandize to foreign 
such panes not being of less dimensions than six tficilm in 
length by four inches in breadth, four poUl|d| shijEnga 
and eight ponce.** ' : ^ 1 

** 3. That the drawback new payfd»la and'*^ 

unpolished plate glass sb^ Mse am ^ ^ 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE AND PRISON EDUCA- 
TION IN AMERICA. 

A Prison, when properly orji^anized and conducted, may be 
looked upon as a house of education for persons w'ho have 
been badly brought up. but differing from other schools in 
this respect:— that those to whom its management is en- 
trusted, miiKt labour to eradicate bad habits and dispositions, 
at well as to inculcate others of a different character. The 
necessity for the construction and support of these penal 
peminnnos is, in some considerable degree, a penalty which 
the community is called upon to pay, for neglecting to train 
aright during childhood, the classes which furnish the ma- 
jority of those for whom prisons are needed ; and it appears 
only reasonable to hope, that when the necessity for such 
earlier discipline shall have been recognised and gener.ally 
acted upon, so as to include in its benefits all wiilpn the 
ages at which the tendency to criminal causes is the strong- 
est, our successors may have less reason than we now have, 
to be anxious inquirers after the most efficacious system of 
prison discipline. 

Hitherto our prisons have indeed boon seminaries, but of 
what a description ! They have been schools for the con- 
version of vonial offenders into the most accomplished 
criminals, — places from which it has been hardly possible 
for any to emerge without the loss of the last lingering spark 
of virtue, — haunts in which schemes of villany have been 
planned and prepared, to a degree which has rendered them 
worse than useless, making them instrumental for the en- 
couragement, instead of the repression of crime, and pro- 
moters of the evil for the oppression of which they are 
instituted. * 

This statement has been brought forward, and its truth 
has been acknowledged again and again ; societies have 
been formed ; and volume after volume has been WTitten, 
with a view to the correction of the evil ; but from some cause 
or other, and principally, no doubt, owing to the supineness 
of the legislature and of the executive government, little or 
nothing has hitherto been attempted for arresting the 
mischief. Happily for the best interests of society, the legis- 
lature and the government of the present day appear to be 
awaking from that supineness. One evidence of this better 
state of things is ottered by a volume now before us, the Re- 
port on the Penitentiaries of the United States, made in 
August, 1834, by Mr. William Crawford, and printed by 
order of the House of Commons. His Report furnishes the 
result of inquiries into the systems of prison disciphiie en- 
forced in the United States of America, which have been 
made under instructions given by Lord Melbourne, when 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

It is a mistake to imagine that any particular system of 
prison discipline is extensivedy pursued in America : scarcely 
any two States of the Union exhibit entire uniformity in 
this respect. Seventeen out of the twenty-four States which 
compose the Union, have established prisons which are 
called Penitentiaries, and in which, efforts are made for re- 
claiming the prisoners confineil in them : but the system 
under which it is sought to accomplish this end, is greatly 
dependent in each case, upon the views and opinions of in- 
dividual inhabitants of the state, and most frequently of 
the superintendent of the prison. In addition to these peni- 
tentiaries, there are in America two other descriptions of 
prisons, — county gaols and town gaols, which arc used for 
the confinement of persons before trial, and of convicts the 
term of whose imprisonment does not exceed one, or at most 
two jears. These gaols contain convicts guilty of every 
shade and description of minor crimes, and these persons 
are indiscriminately, and without any attempt at classifica- 
tion, confined with prisoners awaiting their trial, some of 
whom may be entirely innocent of the offences with which 
they are charged, but who are nevertheless subjected, for 
months together, to every evil that can result from corrupt 
association. It is clear, that as regaAls those institutions, 
we have not anything to learn from the Americans, I have 
visited,” says Mr. Crawford. “ many miserable places of 
confinement, but seldom, if ever, witnessed such a combina- 
tion of wretchedness and depravity as is to be found in 
TOme of the county gaols and town prisons of the United 
^ates/ It is only of the penitentiaries, established in 
he different Mr. Crawford gives any detailed 

account, rightly j'WSPITthat there could be no necessity for 
travelling so far iWm his own country, in order to de^ribe a 
^ ladly managed prison. Our description of those peniten- 


tiaries, and of system of discipline adopted in them, wiQ 
be given in tHf order wherein they occur in Mr, Crawford’s 
Report. 

The eastern penitentiary of Pennsylvania stands about 
two miles from the centre of the city of Philadelphia. The 
site occupies about twelve acres. The building is of stone ; 
every room in it is vaulted and fire-proof, uiul the whole ig 
surrounded by a w'all thirty feet high, in tho form of a 
square, and having a tower placed «t each angle, for the 
purpose of overlooking the oslablishmcnt. In the c entre of 
the area thus inclosed, is a circular building, radiating from 
which are the corridors, and on each side of these the cells 
are placed. Each corridor, of which, when the prison is com- 
pleted, there will bo sgven, may be inspected through its 
entire length, from the centre building. Tho corridors con- 
sist of two stories, and are to contain altogether 844 separate 
cells, three containing 100 each, and the remaining four 
being planned each to contain 136 cells. Tho cells on 
the ground floor of those wings whicdi were first erected, 
are eleven feet nine inches long, eight fi*et w'ido. and six- 
teen feet six inches in height in llie centre of the arched 
ceiling. These cells have each an airing yard attached, 
eighteen feet long and eight feet wide, in which the in- 
habitants of the cells are allowed to walk for an hour daily. 
The cells on the upper story are of course without this outlet, 
neither is there any airing yard provided for either of the 
four corridors last erected. To compensate for this want, 
the cells in tho new corridors aro made three feet longer 
than those already described. Tho partition walls between 
the cells are builf of stone, and aro eighteen inches thick, 
which effectually prevents all communication between pri- 
soners in adjoining cells. The lower cells arc constructed 
three feet longer than those above, to admit of their being 
lighted by means of a sloping skylight ; the uppei- cells are 
lighted from the roof, by which means all coinmiinication 
between the inmates of the upper and lower cells is pre- 
vented. Arrangements are made for preserving the clean- 
liness of the cells, each of which is amply supplied with 
water. 

On his first reception, a prisoner is examined ; his ago, 
height, complexion. &c. are recorded ; he is then undressed, 
his hair is cut short, his person is cleansed in a warm bath, 
and he is clothed in the prison nnifonn. He is next blind- 
folded and led to his cell, the regulations of the prison aro 
explained to him, and he is admonished to adhere strictly 
to them, when the hood by which ho is blinded is reinoveil, 
and he is left alone. After this, during the whole term of 
his iinprisonmont, which frequently lafets for ninny years, 
and sometimes for the whole of life, ho is visited only by the 
Avarden, the deputy keeper, and occasiftually by one of the 
official visitors of tho prison. The stale of solitude and in- 
action soon becomes so irksome, that the prisoners petition 
for some employment, which, if they appear buftieiently 
subdued, is given to them as a favour. It never oecura 
that the inter\"al which precedes employment exceeds a 
fortnight, and this interval, whatever its duration, is uni- 
formly alluded to by the prisoners as having been the most 
painful part of their imprisonment. The two leading features 
in tho discipline of this penitentiary are, — first, the entire 
separation of the convicts at all times, and tlieir exclusion 
from every human being, except the officers of the prison and 
the visitors, authorised by tho state legislature ; and secondly, 
the deprivation of all intercourse with the world, extending 
even to any knowledge concerning their family and friends. 

Under these circumstances, the power vested in the warden 
of the prison and his officers, might be grossly abused. To 
guard against this evil, several salutary provisions have bean 
made by the state legislature : the inspectors are required lo 
visit the prison at least twice in the week, and on each of 
these occasions to speak to each prisoner, and to listen to 
any complaint that may be made of oppression on the part 
of the ofneers : it is of course provided that these visits of 
inspection shall be made witliout tho presence of the warden 
or any of bis assistants. The visitors appointed by the 
legislature are, the governor of the state, the speaker and 
members of the senate, the speaker and members of the 
House of RepresentativeSf the secretary of the state; the 
judges of the supreme court, the attorney-general and, his 
deputies, the judges of all the courts in the state, the mayors 
and recorders of the cities of Philadelphia, Letneaster, and 
Pittsburgh, the commissioners and sheriffstof the several 
counties, and the acting committee of the Philadelphia 
Society for ^e alleviation of the miseries (p publioprisoost*’ 

if 
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iniei^ vl&ttors are forbidden, under a beavuDenalty^ to.dle* 
Mrer to/ or <0 receive from, a convict any lIMbr or meatfage* 
or to supply him with any article. 

1 Such of the convicts as arc employed at trades which can- 
JUJt be carried on in n cell, such as blacksmiths and carpen- 
ters, are allowed to leave their c^lls and work separately in 
email shops, in which they ore locked up, or they are asso- 
ciated with some oilier artificer, not a prisoner ; the greatest 
care is taken, in those cases to prevent one convict from 
•eoing another, *' 

' The Auburn penitentiary, about which so much has been 
■aid and written in this country, was buill in 1816, by direc- 
tion of the Icgislatiiro of New York, as a place of confine- 
ment for the western division of that state. It was not until 
1820 that this prison was completea, so as to assume the 
character which it has since borne. A new range of cells, 
five stories hi^b, containing 220 chambers, was completed 
in 1832, mnking the whole number in the prison 770. The 
whole csfa))lisbment oocupicsi n sn^nre plot of groim*! 5CC 
feet in length on each side; the boundary wall, which is 
consequently 2000 feet in extent, is thirty feet high. The 
form of building ado]»to(l at Auburn does not offer the same 
facilities for inspec'Aioii from a central point, as are afforded 
in the Pennsylvania pen i Urn ti ary just described. 

The system adopted in this prison differs essentially from j 
that pursued in the Philadelphia penitentiary. The secUi- 1 
sion and separation of the convicts are not attempted (luring 
the day, but at night each convict is locked up in his own j 
cell, without tin* power of cominunu?ating with any other | 
inmate of the jui^-on. During the day, thjy work and take 
their meals in the presence of one another; but during the 
whole of this time, no communication whatever, hy wwd. 
sign, or lo fk, is allowed to pass hetween the convicts ; and if 
any such are obseived, tlu^ detection is immediately followef^ 
by punishment with tin* whip. This correction is certain 
and immorhate, its quantity and severity depending altoge- 
ther upon the will of the attendants, against whose acts 
there is no appeal. All that is required from the attendants 
is, that they shall report the name of the prisoner corrected, 
the nature of his otlenco, and the number of laslies that 
have 1 ) 0*01 inflicted : hut there is no check upon the accuracy 
of reports thus made, and they consequently afford no pro- 
tection iiirinnst the nhnsc of power. 

In 182 j, the legislature of Now York determined upon 
building anotlnw penitentiary within the state, and fixed its 
sight at Rimr-Sing, on the east bank of the Hudson, thirty- 
two miles from the city of New York, The choice of this 
site was (IctermiiKMl hy the presence of marble quarries, it 
being belicviid that the convicts might ho profitably em- 
ployed in (juarryiug the marble, and preparing it for sale in 
New Vo*-k. Tt is a singular fact with regard to the budding 
of this prison, that it was constructed by a party of convicts 
from Auimrn, who liv^d during the time of its building, in 
a shed, runup by themselves ; and that not one of them 
made his cs(‘apc during the progress of the work. The 
prison of Sing Sing is 600 feel long, and forty feet broad : 
it contains lOOi) separate sleeping cells. In most of its ar- 
rangements, this prison resembles the penitentiary of Au- 
burn : th;* principal difhwence observable is, that the inmates 
do not take tlieir meals in company, but each one in his own 
cell. Kveept on Sunday, the chaplain of the prison has not 
any communication with the convicts, and as the number of 
these is frequently about 800, it ran but rarely fall to the 
lot of any individual prisoner to bo thus attended. 

■Whatever advantages may attcjnd the systems liercw ex- 
plaim^d, they are confined to male coiwicts. Not any 
remoU's are received at Sing-Sing; those committed in the 
^ eastern divisions of the state, for the use of which division 
fhfs pristm was built, arc sent to Believe, a prison under 
the superintendence of the municipal authorities of the city 
of New York. Here tho wretched inmates are all confined 
in one room ; “ tlie old, the young, all colours and condi- 
tions, are indiscriminately confined together; the adept in 
crime m the companion of tho novice in guilt If virtuous 
tiro out'; linger about tho new convict sent to Believe, 

' tfeoV are Kuro to be obliterated by the infamy of the charac- 
ter and (‘onduct of those with whom they are associateil.*’ * 

> Not anyatUMupt is made to introduce any o»der or disci- 
V piine omong the convicts. At Auburn, female convicts 
ETC received, and are placed, under tho direction of a matron r 

® Report of the inupectops to the legislature of New Yotk^ 
quoted by Mr, Crawford 


m 

but the dieciplme of the prison adopted with regard to males 
is not extended to femdlcs, and in fact, the space allotted to 
females is so contracted as to render it irn possible to effect 
either classification or almost apy other beneficial arvango- 
ment. 

The penitentiary for* the l|ate of Connecticut stands on 
the south side of a largo bay, formed by the Connecticut 
river at Wethersfield, about three miles from the town of 
Hartford. Tho building wos finished for the reception of 
male prisoners in 1827 ; but the femaje department was 
not completed until 1830. 

This prison is conducted on 'the same plan as those at 
Auburn and Sing-Smg. The prisoners are lodged in sepa- 
rate cells at night, and labour together during the day ; all 
intercourse by conversation or gesture being strictly pro- 
hibited. Silence is not, however, enforced as in those tWO 
©stablibhments, by the use of the lash ; a difference wbioji 
is alti^gether owing to the iu<licion« management of tho 
?.’rrd”n, there ih no positive regulation which torbidp 
that degrading species of discipline. If any convict is rp** 
iwrtcd guilty of a breach of the prison regulationsj, 
complaint is carefully investigated, and if substantiated^ tlio 
delinquent is»<punishe(l hy solitary confinement in a dark 
cell, without employment; bis allowance of food is dinaip^ 
ished, and fur every day thus passed, a day is added to 
term of his sentence. We are told that “ this mode of coi>* 
reetion has in no instance failed to subdue the most refrajC-^ 
tory.“ 

“ Great attention is paid at this penitentiary to tho moral 
and religious welfare of the convicts : attendance at prayers 
is required every morning, a^d the evening is employed in 
teaching the most •ignorant. A Sunday school has been 
established by, and under the superintendence of the chap- 
lain. After tho performance of service on Sundays, he is 
asvSiduously engaged in visiting the prisoners from cell to 
cell.” 

Three directors of the penitentiary, who have not any 
immediate authority over the convicts or the funds of the 
institution, visit it weekly, in rotation, to examine the state 
of the prison and the treatment of the convicts, and to insjiect 
! the accounts. 

That the good which is said to have been effected in this 
prison in the way of reforming the convicts, is owing to the 
peculiar quulificahons of the warden, has been rendered 
evident bv the that circumstances having induct‘d that 
officer to retire ibr a time from the duties of tho po-st, the 
diseipliiie became disordered in a frightful degree, but was 
altogether restored in a few weeks after he had been induced 
again to take tlie inanngernent upon himself, 

I The stale prison of Virginia, which is situated at Rich- 
mond, is conducted upon tlie j-ame plan as those of Auburn 
and Sing-Sing, with this difference, that the imprisonment 
— tho shortest period for which convicts are sent being two 
vears — is composed portly of solitary confinement and partly 
of labour, in roinpany with others. Tliis regulation does, 
indeed, exist in the statutes of some other states, but with 
respect to all, su\e Vir;;initt, the practice of solitary confine- 
ment by day, as part of the punishment, lias fallen mto 
disuse. Ill Virginia this practice appears to have been the 
subject of miieli fliseussion and consideration, and the law 
has, frequently undeigone alteration in respect of it. It is 
tlie prcbeut praclieo to cause a twelflb ))drt of tho term of 
imprison ineiit to be passed in solitude. The times at whioh 
llii-s punishment is intlicted are one week in every threo 
iiioiuhs, during all except the hist >car of imprisonment^ 
and then lour week'*’ solitude*, being tlie maximum allowed 
at any one period, is intheted mimcdiately previous to tbo 
prisoners dtscli. irge. The variations in this part of the 

practice or. lie Riebmond penitentiary have been occasioned 
by ditferent acts oi ibe Slate Leg i.sluture. In 1824 it was 
laid down as the rule from wdiich no departure was to be 
allowed, tlnit ever\ convict brought to the penitentiary 
should, within teiV dii^s after his commitment, or as SQfni 
as IS found praeticiblc, lie confined in a dark apd solitilxy 
cell, and continued therein on low and coarse diet, wHl^dUlt 
interruption, for the period of six months, unless such,{m^ 
exceed the time foi which he was sentenced to soUta^ Con- 
finement, or be lie sooner disclisi‘^4 by, ^IP&Ydon?) 
The residue of the sentence for soUtkry ifhldl 

be executed at oonveiiient inte|rv4is,.;at of 

Board ol DirectiM-s, but,! ip f^^rtiona ^ a 

fortnight each, und jwr disJwdj^i^ ihall fkll as 

nearly as may be si ftom each othe;^,'* 
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By an act orl626 it was required that the period of solitary might therefo^more easily pureue their criminal coul‘scs,' 
confinement, soon afler entering the prison, should be three it were vain to^iqiiiie; hnt there sechns no good gt^und 
months only in^tofid of six, and that an equal period of three for hoping that^thc proportion so acting was otherwise than 
months should be inflicted on each prisoner irnmedialel} considcrnhle. 

preceding his discharge. In the following year it was found One of the strongest arguments that hare been adduced 
necessary by the legislature 4o intrust the superintendent against tlio moral cfiicacy of the system of combined labour* 
(with the approval of the physician) with the power of re- under any modi ficat ions, is the facility which it affords for 
moving any prisoner from solitary confincinenl should his recognising former inmates of prisons. This position has 
health require it; hut this indulgence was not allowed to been thus strongly taken up by Mr. Crawford :-*• The 
abridge llie term for which that portion of the punishment propensity of c,on\icls on theiV liberation to revive acquaint- 
was awarded ; the convict.w^as again, when his lieallli per- ances formed in jiriscn, is notorious. If any individual so 
milted it, to be returned IcT solitude, there to complete the situateil he dis])Oseft to abandon his criminal liabits, lie is 
term which had been interrupted. In J829 an act was too often assailed hj tcniptalion.s from hi» late associates, 
passed, v\hich decreed that every convict should be confined and thieulcned by exposure. An instance of this kind was 
ui his solitary’ cell at convenient iuter\als of time, reserving, related to me by a convict, who liad manifested great con- 
to be indicted immediately preceding his discharge, three trition for Ins past life, and conducted himself so well as to 
months ot his seiitonce of solitary confinement; but the obtain hi.-i pardon from the Walnut »Strcct prison. Having 
power iutruste(l4^,^<i fcmmrintRUilcnUif removing from sob- been recemiuitted, he was asked why he had returned. He 
tary contiiicmeiit on the score of hcaltli, was contnTVtt^MK'.'dul'r “1 intended lo belwu >>yell, and I \^ent for that 

the sanction of the physician. It was not until lSo3 that purpose into the State of Oliio, wdierc 1 hoped that my 
the system now enforcfxl, and which has already been ex- former cliaraeter would be unknown, a’md I might set out 
plained, became the law. anew in life. 1 got employment, and was eloing well, when 

The penitential ies maintained in the remainder of the iinfortunalely 1 one day met a man who had been a convict 
Beventeeii states by which they luue been erected, arc ad- here at the same time as myself. I pasted hkm, fidgning 

ministered, with some slight modifications, upon the plan of not to know him : he followed me and said, “I knowawd will 

association,witli silence (hiring the day, and separation during expOisC you, so you need not expect to shun me. It is folly 
the niglit. It is not necessary for our purpose to transcribii to set out to be honest, come with me and drink, and wc 

from Mr. Crawford's Keport any more precise description of will talk over old ntfuirs. I could not escape from liim ; iny 

them, since this would be little more than a repetition of our s])irit sunk in dC'^pair, and 1 went willi him. The result you 
account of the New Y'urk penitentiaries. Our space will be know." Tim evi^^lhus pointed out is aggravnlod at Auburn 
better employed in exhibiting the apjiarciit effects wbi<di and mo^t of the other penitentiaries, by the admission of the 

have followed from the various inodes of diseiplino wdiich public to ^isi^ tlicin on the payment of a quarter dollor 

have been adopted. (about a shillnig) by each visiter. The amount of money 

' In adopting tbeir systems of (li5cii)line,the different states llius collected cannot be an object worthy of any considera- 
havo for the most part given the preference to plans which tion in estimating lh(‘ propriety of the system ; hut it has 
provide for the associated labour of the convicts. One cogent been urged that the ])r(V'*ence of visitei’n acts as a clmck upon 
reason for this preference appears to be the greater profit the utlendanls, preventing undue 6c\erity towards tlie con- 
derived from labour thus conducted, and consequently the victs. The ad\ant.igo here pointed out can ofcour.se only he 
diminishing of the burthen upon the state for the niaintcn- experienced ihiiing the aclual pre.scnre of visiters; and as 
fince of its criminals. This motive, if all other things arc it is probable that tlie largest portion of time will be ])ass(.*{l 
equal, might be allowed to weigh .seriously in favour of the in their absence, thin check will not be produclivo oI much 
adoption of such a plan : hut if it shoulil be found that in praciii'ul good. Another cmI resulting from these visits 

practice it offers less security for the future good conduct of aiisesfjoni the lelief whiidi it must afford to ihi* eoinicts 

the convicts, the greater present gam will be jmreluiMed at during what would otherwise be felt the nksinne monotony 
too dear a price, e\en if the matter be viewed as a inore of iheir ('i-nfinenienl, thus continually to see new laces, and 
money question, and w holly upait from all moral ronsiiier- to hoar the kindly \oi(!es of fellow creatures, who may inno- 
ations. It is universally acknowledged that to bring about ceiitly and unconsciously biing tidings to tliem of the world 
the reformation of cninmals, it is indispensably necesNarv to which lor a lime has ca'^t them off, and with wlncli ii is so 
prevent any communications from jia^sing between them; desii able that they should hold no communion that can tend 
and in every case where as.socialed labour is used — with the to hglden the weight of their pnnislimind. 
solitary exception that has been noticed — this nec.essary One part of the sy stem pursued in all the poiiitenliaries 
object is (uiforoed by a disciphue ^t once brutal and dc- in the Cnited States apiiears to meet with uniNorsal appnvval. 
grading, wliudi maybe ctlicaciouB in enforcing u certain That men who have temporarily fo'.deited their lib.eityby 
degree of slavish oiiedieiice, hut which is ])owerless as a indulgence in criminal courses should be suireri^d to pass 
means of recoNering the cliaraeter and purifying the hearts the ])eiiod of their seclusion in idleness, is a moial solecism 
of those to whom it is opphed. “ It is true," says Mr. Craw- winch fiiuls hut few ad\ocales in the pirseiit day. J^y means 
ford, “ that the doumnon of the lash produces instantaneous of tlui crimes to w'hieh they owe their impiisonmcnt they 
and unqualified submission, but this obedience is hut of a have already .sutficiently burthened the community, and if 
temporary nature. It imparts no valuahlc feeling, and pre- no motive connected with their own future good suggested 
sonts no motive that is calculated to deter eNcntually from the usefulness of labour in their case, it w ould assuredly be 
the commission of crime and amend the moral chaiacttjr. right that they sliould be made to eonlnhute towards the 
In the year 1828 the superintendent of this pemteiiliary (at expenses of institutions wducdi they alone have rendered nc- 
Auburn) published a work, in which he gave a let of 160 cessary. It was seriously urged at one tune, before the 
convicts, f(3Ur-fitUis of whom wore stated on their liberation subject of prison discipline had undergone investigation so 
to have become honest and respectable. On my \isit to the fully as it now has, that the piMfitable employment of cri- 
peniteutiary of Sing-Sing, I was informed that thirty of muials during their confinement was hurtful to .society^ 
those persons were then in that prison, and I w’as assured ilirough the tendency thus created to diminish the demand 
that an additional numbcn- of twenty hud also been tlierc for labour oii the part of the honest and industrious. The 
«ince the appearance of that publication." olqection here stated has not indeed been brought forw'ftrd 

It is but too probable that the proportion of recommit- in the United States, where there is always a 8ufliciein*.y of 
ments was much greater than is here stated. Fifty out of employnienlawuitingallwhoare willing to labour; but in this 
160 were known to have continued unreformed Irom tlic countrys where w e have at various times experienced the evils 
circumstance of their re-appearance at ^me of the prisons of of a redundant labouring population, the notion has be6ii 
the same state as that in which their previous puni.shment allowed sufficient weight to occasion its appearance and ap- 
had been inflicted ; but no inquiries are ever made into the provul in reports gravely put forth by the more popuwr 
after conduct of discharged convicts ; and in a country like branch of our legislature. The fallacy involved in this 
the tJmted vStates, whitih furnishes considerable lacilities for opinion has been W'cll exposed by Mr. Crawford in his 
traveUing to great distances, it is surprising that so large a port, and we cannot perhaps better dispose of the questipn 
proportion as that just mentioned should have reraainecl in than in his own \vord8 : — 

that part of the country in which they could be recognised *' Objections have, I know, been urged against the etU- 
-fo pasily^^ Qow' many of the remaining 110 availed them- ploymeut of criminals in any tra(le, on the ground that the 
'selves facihiies afforded for conveying themselves practice tencls to diminish the demand for the labour of the 

to distant JWts where they were previously unknown, and honest and industrious ; but the same inay be said Of the 
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iotrod^otion of labour into a parish workhouse. Eve^jni^f 
whethei^ convict or pauper, is entitled to his#iir sharO iti the 
m*oductive employment which the country affords ; nor dees 
he forfeit tho right of enrning his subsistence ^ becoming 
the tenant either of a poor-house or a gaol. The law does 
not doom the criminal to idleness as well as to imprisonment. 
If tho individual were previously* engaged in habits of in- 
dustry, his employment during con flnemont cannot diminish 
the demand for tho labour of olliers. Should this not have 
been the case, it becomes the duty of society, by tho appU- 
ciitions of sucli means as may bo essential for the purpose, 
to render tho idle industrious, in order to convert him into 
an honest man.’* 

If tho argument of those who deprecate the competition 
in tho labour market of the criminal with the honest part of 
society be good for anything, it involves this contradictory 
conclusion, that the well-being of one part of the community 
depeiuls upon the criminality and idleness of the resU to 
support whom there are no means other than taxing the 
industry, and lliiis abridging the comforts of tho more de- 
serving. 

Tliere is hardly any practice, however good its tendency 
when uiuIlm- proper regulations, that may not be per\'erted 
to e\il consequences. This appears, from Mr. Crawford's 
staUMnent, to be the case wdth regard to the employment of 
Cijnvicts in some of tho American penitentiaries. 

“ A few }cavs since,” he observes, the ordinary terms ! 
of imprisonment were thought inconveniently long, and hun- 
dreels were iiardoned to make room for new commitments. 
Ill certain of the slates a sentence of even two years is con- 
sidered as insuiricicnt to render a prisoner’!, labour available, 
and hence it is not improbable that tho present periods will, 
ere long, he extended. It is remarkable that this change 
of opinion has been produced without reference to the degree 
of punishments due to specific crimes, hut with a view to 
pecuniary results. The profitable labour of the pgsoners*is 
in fact the jirtpular feature in the management of the Ame- 
rican pcnilcnliarie-i ; and I am inclined to think that the 
great desiie which exists to rid the community of the burthen 
of luppuiting criiiiiiiuls lias occasioned m most of tho states 
th(i csstablisliiucnt of pemtentiaiies : while, throughout the 
wliolu country, this feeling has evidently given a great im- 
imk'.e to the jirogress of prison discipline. Tliero aro un- 
qiu'.iionably, in every slate, those whoao interest in these 
instil ul ions Springs from higher motives: but with the ex- 
C('pli'’n of New England and Pennsylvania, I have gencitilly 
found I hat the puldie ujiprohalion in reference to prisons lias 
been mcasureil, not by their peunanent cfi’ects on the moral 
eharactor of the lilieialcil convict, hut by the iwofits of the 
esiablislimeiit. T^e pruduetive employment of prisoners is 
certainly an object of considerable importance, and every 
CAerlioii sboidd be made for ilo accomplishment consistently 
with the great moral purposes of a gaol. 1 am however of 
opmiuii, that to attain this result too large a sacrifice is 
made ill some of the penitentiaries in the United States. 
Various trades are introduced, and beneficial arrangements 
neglected, solely with a view to profit. The objects of pu- 
nishment have been thus lost sight of. The gloom of the 
penitentiary has been disjielled, and the attention of the 
convict distracted by the continual bustle iuid varied occu- 
pation'. of llio munufactory. It is one thing to render a 
conviet a skilful mechanic, and another to induce him to 
become an honest man ; and the interests of society arc 
injured instead of being beiiefilted, when, for the sake of 
profit, the penalties of the law aro weakened, and tho moral 
efiecLs of imprisonment suppressed.” * 

Among the various experiments on tbc*subject of prison 
^discipUiie made in the United Slates, has been that of con- 
tinued solitary confinement, wdlhoul labour. Tho following 
.account of some of these experiments is taken from Mr. 
^Crawford's Report : — 

“ Solitary impnsonmenl has been objected to as unequal 

its cfi’ects, operating v\ ith greater severity upon active than 
upon sluggiib minds; but inequality applies to every^spo- 
^es of punishment, alfocting men more or less according to 
endless varieties of character,’ disposition, and even 
i^iiysicnl conformation. The experience of both England 
; gild America has however shown, that the penalties of soli- 
fdde are of a more just and general nature than is usually 
ascribed to them, and that they are peculiarly irksome, not 
to the sensitive and cultivated mind so much as to the har- 
dened and depraved. Tho terrors of solitude operate most 
powerfully on that class, in the treatment of whom severity 


is inost desirable. The warden of the Eastern Penitontianr 
has remarked, that in every instance in which a prisoner has 
been brought to see the errors of his past life, his cell has in 
a great meusnve appeared to lose its horrors. Many vague 
and confused notions are entertained on this subject. In 
Aincrira the opponents of this system have produced very 
erroneous impressions by tho {)ublication of certain experi- 
ments made a few years since of solitude without labour ; 
statements which have also been widely circulated in Eng- 
land, to the great prejudice of solitary imprisonment of every 
description. Having carefully inspected the prisons in ques- 
tion, I feel bound to stale my conviction that the fatal etfects 
which have been described were not tho result of solitude^ 
but of the contracted dimensions and unhealthy condition of 
the cells in which the experiments were conducted. A trial 
of solitary confmeiiient, day and night without labour, was 
made at Auburn in the year 1822. for ten months, upon 
eighty o^ the moat hardened convicts. They were each coli* 
fined in a cell only .seven feet long, three feet and a half 
wide, and seven feet high. They were on no account 
milted to leav^tbe cell during that long period on any 
Sion — not even for the purposes of nature. They hod 
means of obtqjining any change of air, nor opportunities of 
tsfking exercise. The most disastrous consequences w«re 
naturally tlie result. Several persons became iiusane, health 
was impaired and life endangered. The discipline of 
prison at that time was one of un mixed severity. There 
was no moral nor religious instruction of any kind commu- 
nicated within its walls, nor any consolation administered by 
which the conv ict was enabled to bear up against the cruelty 
of this treatment. Nor was a trial of the same description, 
wliifch took place in the State of Maine, conducted under 
more advantageous circumstances. The night-rooms or 
cells at this prison arc literally ])its entered from the topjsy 
a ladder, through an aperture about two feet square. The 
opening is secured by an iron grate, used as a trap-door ; 
the only other orifice is one at the bottom, about an inch 
and a half in diameter, for the admission of warm air from 
underneath. The cells arc eight feel nine inches long, four 
Icet six inches wide, and nine feet eight inches high. Their 
gloom is indescribable, Tlie diet, during confinement, was 
bread and water only. Thus immured, and without any 
occupation, it will excite n6 surprise to learn that a man who 
had been sentenced to pass seventy clays in one of these 
miserable pits hung himself after four duvs' imprisonment. 
Another condemned to sixty da) s also committed suicide on 
the twentv -fourth clay. It became n.ccssary to remove four 
others -who were unable to endure this cruelty— from the 
cell (o the liosj)ital repeatcdlv, before the ex])iiation of their 
sentence. It is said that similar exporimenls have been 
made in V irginia, and that various diseases, terminating in 
death, were the result. The cells in vvhicli the prisoners 
were confined have, been since disused; the) are, in fact, 
dangerous, being on tho buhement story, and so dark as to 
require a lamp on visiting them. In damp weather tho 
water stands in drops on the walls. The cells were not 
warmed at any season of the )car. A prisoners feet were 
actually frozen during his confinement. No fair trial of the 
effects of solitude could have taken place, as has been al- 
leged, ill the penitentiary of New Jersey, the cells being so 
urraiiged that the convicts can con veihc with perfect Bee- 
dom. From experiments of this character no just conclu- 
sions can therefore he derived unfiiendly to solitary impri- 
sonment of any kind, especially when accompanied by em- 
ployment in large and well ventilated cells, the arrange** 
ments of vvliic.h have reference to the preservation of the 
health, regular employment, ahd improvement of tho mind 
of the offender.” 

Sutdi a condition of things as is here described byMf. 
Craviford is staled by him to exist in the PliHadelphia peni- 
tentiary. Tlie principle upon which this prison is conduct^^ 
has been already described. It is worthy of remark, that 
tho system of this prison was adopted by the Stato Legisla- 
ture, not from any well-grounded hope of its efficacy, but ta 
effect a compromise between two parties holding very oppo- 
site opinions upon the subject of prison discipline. One oC 
these parties, possessed of great inllueuce in the LejgUj^tive 
Chamber, warmly advocated the infliction of solfttry^U- 
finement without labour ; while the other party » influenced 
by the opinion of commissioners wbo had befn appointed to 
visit other gaols and to report ibeir oj|^ij|mi t6 the most 
eligible plah, as strenuoual;^ tmit ^ Evicts should 
be emplp^pd in a^^atfoa ^ W be confined apart 
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at night. Tlius pressed in two opposite directions* the le- 
gislature adopted the middle course of solitude both by day 
and night, but accompanied by labour. 

The seclusion in which the inmates of this prison are kent 
ii perfect. They know nothing of what is passing in the 
world, or among their friends and relations, and are even 
kept profoundly ignorant of everything occurring in the 
prison beyond the walls of their own cells. In illustration 
of this latter fact, Mr. Crawford, in hia recent examination 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of gaols in England, relates 
the following anecdote : — A convict confined in this prison 
one day said to the warden, “ I have a very great favour to 
ask of you, Sir : I should very much like to know whether 
or not such a one (whom he named) who was concerned 
with me in the robbery, was ever apprehended." The 
warden replied, that he could give him no information upon 
such a subject He said, “ Little did the man think that 
the indivic\ual after whom he inquired had been confined 
for ten months in the very adjoining cell." 

Another proof of the completeness of this seclusion is 
deserving of mention for another reason. The prisoners in 
this building were kept in entire ignorance of.the existence 
of the cholera, which had committed great ravages in the 
city ; and it appears reasonable to ascribe to this ignorance 
the fact, that during the whole time of the prevalence of the 
disease, not a single convict was attacked by it, although 
the hospital for the reception of cholera patients was in the 
neighbourhood of the penitentiary. It is a very extraordi- 
nary fact, that in the Glasgow Bridewell — a prison conducted 
upon the same principle as the Philadelphia Penitentiary, 
and which wc shall preseiitfy notice— jthe inmates expe- 
rienced a similar immunity. Wo learn from a paper con- 
cerning the Glasgow Bridewell, drawn up by Dr. Cleland, 
that although, from the 13th of February to the 3rd of June, 
1832, there occurred 1325 cases of cholera in that city, fol- 
lowed by 087 deaths, not a single prisoner was attacked by 
that dreadful disorder. 

Of the different plans pursued in the American peniten- 
tiaries, Mr. Crawford gives a very decided preference to that 
of the Philadelphia prison. In his opinion, “ solitary im- 
prisonment is not only an exemplary punishment, but a 
powerful agent in the reformation of morals. It ineritably 
tends to arrest the progress of corruption. In the silence of 
the cell contamination cannot be received or imparted. A 
sense of degradation cannot be excited by exposure, nor 
reformation checked by false shame. Day after day. with 
no companions but his thoughts, the convict is compelled to 
reflect and listen to the reproofs of conscience. He is led 
to dwell upon past errors, and to cherish whatever better 
feelings he may at any time have imbibed. These circum- 
stances arc in the highest degree calculated to ameliorate 
the affections and reclaim the helJi ^he mind become’^ 
open to the best impressions, and prepared for the reception 
of those truths and consolations which Christianity can alone 
impart. Instances have occurred in which prisoners have 
expressed their gratitude for the moral benefit which they 
have thus derived.” 

The remarks and reflections here quoted are applicable 
to solitary confinement under every modification. In speaking 
of its effects as applied in combination with labour in the 
Philadelphia Penitentiary, Mr. Crawford thus expresses 
himself: — Having had the unrestrained privilege of visit- 
ing the cells at all times, I have had many opportunities of 
conversing in private with a considerable number of the pri- 
soners. Aware of the strong fqfiltng which exists of the danger 
resulting from long periods of solitary confinement thus 
strictly enforced, my inquiries wore carefully directed to the 
effects which it had produced upon the health, mind, and 
character of the convict. I have uniformly found that the 
deterring influence is extremely great, and such as, I believe, 
belongs to no other system of good management ; for al- 
tboogn in large bodies, associated together, silence may by 
strict discipline be in a great measure maintained, prisoners 
thus debarred from speaking have inevitably recourse to 
other modes of communication. I do not wish it to bo in- 
fened that moral corruption can result from intercourse so 
limited; yet when men are, day after day, thrown into the , 
society of each other, the irksomeness of imprisonment be - 1 
comes impaired, and its terrors materially diminished. The | 
eastern penitentiary imparts no such relief: of the convicts | 
I conversed, many had been previously confined j 


in the New York and other prisons, where coiporal punish^ 
ments were fret^nt ; but these persons have declare, that 
that discipline was less corrective than the restraints of con- 
tinued solitude.” 

Mr. Crawford complains of the negloot of the legislatures, 
in not providing religious teachers mrthe instruction of the 
convicts. In Pennsylvania the law does indeed authorize 
the appointment of a chaplain, but makes no pecuniary 
provision for his support, “ It is true, that occasions occur, 
highly honourable to the parties, in which clergymen visit 
the penitentiary, and gratuitously afford their assistance, by 
^ho performance of divine worship.” Mr. Crawford says, 
what w ill be readily believed, that these services are grate- 
fully appreciated by the prisoners. In the improssivo 
stillness of the cell even* the sound of the human voice is a 
relief, and few situations can be more favourable to the 
reception of religious truth. But valuable as are these ser- 
vices, however desultory, their benefits are but partial and 
temporary, and utterly inadequate as a substitute for a 
systematic and unremitted course of religious instruction. 
Books are provided, but convicts who are unable to read 
remain uninstriicted. The deficiency here noticed has been 
repeatedly made the subject of public complaint by the 
officers of the prison, and it is, to say the least, a very extra- 
ordinary circumstance, that where so much has been done, 
and where so much money has been expended for proving 
the efficacy of an experiment for the reformation oferimi 
nals, so very obvious and necessary an accessory should be 
omitted in the establishment. 

One very important consideration in the management of 
a prison, whatever may be the system of discipline adopted, 
is the character and qualifications of the superintendent. It 
is a consideration, however, to which, unfortunately, but little 
attention has usually been paid in this country. It has 
lieien thought quite suflicicnt that the person to whom the 
management of criminals has been entrusted, should bear a 
fair character for honesty and sobriety, so that it has not 
been uncommon to sec persons whose acquirements have 
not amounted even to the mere elementary branches of 
reading and writing, appointed to the fulfilment of duties 
which require from them the constant exorcise of firmness, 
temper, and discretion, that they may avoid the commission 
of errors, and be enabled to impart some of those benefila 
which the punishment of a prison is designed to ])roduce. It 
is to be feared, that in some cases, and particularly where 
gaols are placed under the jurisdiction of the snialler class 
of municipal corjiorations, even the slight degree of moral 
qualification that has been mentioned, has not always been 
insisted upon. This is an abuse which, under the spirit of 
inquiry and refonnation now abroad, it is not possible 
should long continue to exist. Much has been done al- 
ready to remedy it in the metropolis, and in other large 
towns, as w’ell as in some county prmons, the governors of 
which have been selected from the w'ell educated idasses of 
society ; and if any judgment can be formed by means of 
the evidence recently given by some of these officers, before 
the committee uf the House of Lords appointed to inquire 
into the present state of gaols, their selection has been made 
with great judgment and discretion. The governors or 
w'ardens of American penitentiaries are usually gentlemen 
by station and habits, and devote themselves to the perform- 
ance of their arduous duties with a degree of cnlightenerl 
zeal, which is found productive of the best results. In many 
places in England the same class of officers w’ill now bear a 
comparison with those of America, and we are convinced 
that when, by further discussions and inquiries, magistrates 
shall become generally convinced of the good effecits results 
ing from a more careful selection of officers, the ignorant 
race of gaolers will be everywhere replaced by better quali- 
fied persons. 

The bridewell, or house of correction at Glasgow, to whicti 
we have already made allusion, is governed upon the same 
plan as the Philadelphia penitentiary, and it is propci to 
observe, was so managed for five years before the erection 
of the American prison, Judging from the number of re- 
commitments alone, wc shall not be justified in asserting 
the successful operation of the Glasgow bridewell, but ws 
have little doubt that the unfavourable cotnnarison which itl 
this respect the Scotch prison will bear with the American, 
is owing to the much shorter periofis for which commitments 
ore made to the former than to the latter. 

The small comparative good effected by prison discipline, 
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of even the most efficacious description, when applied for 
very limited periods, is rendered strikinf^ly apparent hy the 
following statement, made out by Mr. Brcbner, the keeper 
of the Glasgow bride well,^and recently laid before the House 
of I-ords. Of prisoners sent into^ the prison for the first 
time, for 
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During seventeen years, in which Mr. Brebner has been 
keeper of the bridewell, there have been ninoty-tliree com- 
mitments for two years, and out of the whole of these, there 
has not been an instance of the recommitment of one of 
them. 

The shortest period for which commitments are made to 
the Philadelphia penitentiary is one year ; the greater num- 
ber have to undergo sentences of two, three, and four years 
confinement, and some are imprisoned for ten and even 
twelve years. 

The total number of convicts confined in this prison, from 
its opening in 1829, to November, 1833, was 209 ; of whom 
24 were under 20 years of ago 
102 were between 20 and ,V() 
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Up to the time when this statement was made up, not any 
recommitment to, the Philadelphia Penitentiary had oc- 
curred : one person has since been recommitted. But it is 
not possible to form any correct judgment from this cir- | 
cumstance, in regard to the efficacy of the discipline in 
deterring from crime ; because, at the time that the state- 
ment was given, 1G2 out of the 209 persons committed 
were still undergoing their sentence ; and of the remaining 
forty-seven, which number includes seven who were par- 
doned, ten had died, including one sentenced to twelve 
years’ imprisonment, who committed suicide after under- 
going about two years confinement. 

One part of the instructions given to Mr. Crawford on 
leaving England, directed him to visit the houses of refuge 
established for the support and reformation of young persons 
in the cities of Now York and Philadelphia. Having for 
the period of nearly twenty years been connected wijh the 
management of the institution in London, known as the 

Refuge for the Destitute," Mr. Crawford was well quali- 
fiod to judge concerning the efficacy of the American es- 
tablishments ; and it is, therefore, a subject of regret, to see 
that he does not find much to approve in the system upon 
which they are conducted. 

Establishments of this kind in England, receive only as 
their inmates, young persons who have been not simply 
charged, but actually convicted of crimes ; whereas in New 
VVork and Philadelphia, the houses of refuge are open to vag- 
youth of every description, who, when once placed within 
\lhem, forfeit their personal liberty, and are placed at the 
imtixe disposal of the managers of the institutions, until they 
have attained thoir majority. For thus depriving them of 
their liberty, the sentence of a court is not at all necessary ; 
and it appears from an extract that Mr. Crawford has given 
i)^ia a report of the managers of the New York refuge) that 


they are desirous of receiving all who may he brought to 
them, un^r circumstatioes which prove them to be “ more 
sinned against than sinning.’' In their ninth report, the 
managers say. “ Wo think that wo can safely urge, that the 
condition of all children in the habits of vagrancy, or who 
arc abandoned, or have no parents or guardians, or who 
have drunken parents, would ba much improved if they 
were sent to the refuge. That there are many hundred of 
such children in this city cannot be doubted, and it is much 
to be regretted if, from any mistaken views of clemency, 
either on the part of parents or magistrates, they are not 
sent to this establishment." 

The remarks which Mr. Crawford makes upon this almost 
indiscriminate invitation, appear to us so good, that we are 
induced to give them insertion : — 

** Houses of refuge for the reception of destitute childrai^ 
like most other charitable asylums, require to be very caa»- 
fully*g«arded by such restrictions as will prevent the ett- 
courageraent of the evil which they are designed to suppress. 

The same reasons for which foundling hospitals ba¥0 
proved mischievous, apply with erjual force to other estab* 
lishments which open their doors indiscriminately to 
Restitute youth, thus weakening the bonds of parental obK^ 

S ation, and affording encouragement to the vicious and 
epraved, to neglect and forsake their offspring. It is tnie» 
that in a thinly peopled country, where the pressure of 
indigence is not felt, and where the serv ices of a young 
family soon become, in a pecuniary sense, a source of profit^ 
there can be but few inducementn to a parent to forsake Ida 
children ; and consequently, the evils which How from in- 
discriminate charity, although they cannot fail in some 
degree to exist, ara not strikingly apparent. The principle 
of an enactment is, however, not the less unsound, which 
invites the idle and the dissolute to throw upon a public 
institution the maintenance of their children, which renders 
a mere act of vagrancy on the port of a vouth a qualifica- 
tion for admission into an asylum, in which he shall be 
supported, educated, and taught a trade, and thus derive 
advantages superior to thoso which arc enjoyed by the off- 
spring of the honest and deserving. Such an institution is 
a direct bounty on parental neglect, and operates most 
unjustly upon those who, disdaining to have recourse to 
charitahle aid, strive to maintain their families by prudent 
habits and honest industry." 


THE TRADE WITH CHINA SINCE THE 
ABOLITION OF THE MONOPOLY. 

When it was proposed to put an end to the East India 
Company’s monopoly of the trade to China, strong apptre- 
hensions were entertained by many persons that the result 
of the experiment would be to cut us ofl’from all commercial 
intercourse whatever with that great country—that hence- 
fortli we should neither bo able to obtain our wonted sup- 
plies of tea and silk thence, nor to find there any longer a 
market for our manufactured goods. As yet we have no 
means of ascertaining the value of cur exports to China 
since the opening of the trade, the shipments being in a 
great measure confounded in the Custom House books 
with those made to the possessions of the East India Com- 
pany ; but ive know enough upon this branch of the subjedt 
to be assurred that tho value of our manufactures intro-', 
duced into Canton since the overthrow of the monopoly hua 
been considerably greater than that of the shipments pre- 
viously made by the Compaqy. Upon the other branoii of 
the subject— our imports from China— that being altogether 
a direct trade, we have more precise information ; and we 
have much gratification in presenting the following highly 
satisfactory statements : — 

Tabic of the importations of raw silk from China in each 
of the last eight years : 
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4!!!Qmf|AiAtive Statement of the Quantities of Tea imported into the United Kingdom in the Season lB33-4j being the last year of tUQ 
Kist Judia Company's mouopoly 5 and the Season 1834-3 being the first year of open trade. 


1 

Desci'lptiDn. 

London. 

■ 

Diiatol. 

Leith. 

Glaigow. 

Dublin. 

Total Import 

III the SenBon 

1834-5. 

Total Import 

111 the' Seoepn 

'Fokicn Bohoa 




lbs. 

3,007,653 

619,490 

43,704 

110,431 


107,693 

3,891,002 

4,398,120 

Canton liohea 





5,791.!)77 

887,495 

119,332 

92,984 

73,002 

150,114 

7,113,934 

3,76.3,922 

Congou 





14,760,304 

2,700,752 

795,746 

327 ,283 

249,. 333 

366,572 

19,400,190 

13,233.012 

Caper • 



• 


349,467 

131,8.39 



18,04!) 

4,839 

516,785 

344,240 

Ankoi , 



• 


66,053 

19,173 

, , 


. ‘. 

. . 

83,230 

. 

Souchong . 



• 


582,858 

97,4J8 

11.3,311 

.3,940 

11,0.32 


808,609 

439,827 

Orange I'ekoe 




> 

801,793 

111,633 

, 

27,186, . . 

i3,i:34 

933,746 

257,787 

Compoi « 





744,003 

168,3.31 

20,6] 9 

78'^ 

78,6CS 

• 

1,012,611 

. 

Pekoe 





.377,816 

52.1.39 

21,42s 

6,304 11.337 


472,274 

199,916 

Twaiikay • 




9 

3,310,919 

.3.37,326 

20,832 

14,0.33; 16.831 

’3,28.3 

3,703,344 

3,898,363 

Hyson 


• 



1,. 382, 42.* 

1 7 8 .7 40 

96,003 

6, 13.3 

21 ,276 

3,283 

1.688,161 

887,444 

Hyson SKin 


• 


) 

299,810 

10,769 


J,031 

6,376 


'.J 18. 206 

104,990 

Ifouiig lly.sou 


« 


j 

403,751 

26,792 

2,28.3 

637 

, 


413,483 

• 

Gunpowder 


• 


} 

.303,832 

1.1,002 

14,972 

.8,4 ij 

9,. 32') 

263 

346,809 

32,046 

Imperial . 




j 

166,714 

13,2.33 

21,276 

. 

8,66S 


211,893 

. 

Presents, &c. 


# 


» 

8.3,346 ] 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* 

83,316 

32,413 


Total 

• 

j 

32,436,781 

5, 370, 333 j 

j 1,*J71 ,g;'8 

60.6,498 

304,1.37 

849.201 

^ 4],0J1,H43 

29.392,310 


Two or three sliips of the Season 183 1-3 are not yet anlved. Theii cargoes may amount to about two millions of pounds, and in 
that case the imports of the present season will exceed those of the last by thiiteeii and a halt millions of jiounds weight ; but as tbo 
imports of 1833-1 were ^bout 1,500,000 pounds shoit of the a\ ci.ige iinportations of that and the two jirecediiig ye.irs, we may 
consider the importutiuns of the present eeason to bo twelve millions of pounds greater than the uniiual shipmeuts under the East 
India Company’s monopoly. 


^ PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS.-SESSION 1B35. 

1. An Act to explain an Act of the first 3 car of his present 
Majesty, for the more eflfeetual administratiuii of justice in 
England and Wales, to far as relates to the execution of 
criminals in the county of Cheater. 

. 2 . An Act to amend an Act of the thirty-eightli 3 oar of 
King George the Third, for preventing the mischiefs arising 
from the printing and publishing newspapers, and ])iipers 
of a like nature, by persons not known, and for regulating 
the printing and publication of such papers in other respects ; 
and to discontinue certain aclions conimeiieed under the 
provisions of the said Act. 

3. All Act to apply certain sums to the sen ice of the 
year 1835. 

4. An Act for raising the sum of fifteen millions by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of the year 1835, 

5. An Act for puiiisliing mutiny and desertion, and for 
llio better pay ment uf the army and their quarters. . 

C. An Act to indemrnry the governor- general and other 
persons in respect of certain acts done in the administration 
of the government of the British territories in the East 
Indies, subseiiueiit to the 2 .incl day of April, 1834, and to 
make those acts valid. 

7. An Act for the regulation of his Majesty's Royal 
Marine Forces whily on shore. 

8 . An Act for the more effectual abolition of oaths and 
affirmations taken and made in various departments of the 
state, and to subslitutc declarations in lieu thereof; and 
for the more entire fcuppresbiuii of voluntary and extra- 
judicial oaths and uffidavits. 

9 . An Act to apply a sum of eight millions, out of the 
Consolidated Fund, to the service of the year 1835. 

10 . An Act to allow, until the 28Lh day of July, 1835, 
tlie importation of certain articles, duty-free, into the inland 
of Dominica, and to indemnify the governor and others for 
having permitted the importation of such articles duty-free. 

11. All Act. to indemnify such persons in the United 

Kingdom as have’ omitted to qualify themselves for oHiccs 
and employments, and for extending the time limited for 
those purppses respectively until the 2dtli day of March, 
1836; to permit such persons in Great Britain as have 
omitted to make and die affidavits of the execution of in- 
dentures of clerks to attorneys and Bolicitors to make and 
file the same on or before the first day of Hilary Term, 
1836 ; and to allow persons to make and file such affidavits, 
although the persons whonl Ahey sewed sltall have neglected 
to take out their annual certificates. f 

12 . An Act for continuing to Ids Mqjosty, until the 5th 
day of July, 1836, certain duties on sugar imported into 
the United Kingdom, for the service of the year 1835 . . 


1.3. An Act to regulate the importation of corn into the 
Ihle of Man. 

14. All Act to contiuiio to the .31st day of Doeemher, 
1K.3G, and horn tlience to the end of the then next sessio:i 
of piuliament, an Act of the tenth year of hi-> late Ma- 
jesty's reign, for proNiding for the go\crniiient of bis 
Majesty's settlements in Western Australia on the western 
coast oi Neiv Holland. 

15. An Act to continue until the 31st day of May, 18.38, 
and to the end of the then next session of parliament, the 
allowanecb of the duty of excise on soap used in certain 
inanulacturos. 

10 . An Act for altering and amending the law regarding 
connnitnients by coiiits of ecjuity for coiitemi)l>, and tho 
taking bills prtt cojtfessoy m Ireland. 

17. An Act to exieiul to Ireland certain proMsioiis uf .nil 
Act nrad(^ and pa^^sed m the first year of his present Ma- 
jesty's reign, enlilled ‘ An Act lor consohd: tmg and amend- 
ing the laws relating to property belonging to infants, femes 
eo\erl, Innulics, and persons oi’ unsound nimd.’ 

18. An Act to exempt carriages carrying manure from 
loll. 

19. An Act to amend and conMihdate the law’s relating 
to the merchant seamen of the United Kingdom, and for 
forming and nuiintaimng a register of all the men engaged 
in that service, 

29. All Act to consolidate certain offices in the collection 
of tho revenues of stamps and taxes, and to amend the law s 
relating tliereto. 

21. An Act to amend and alter an Act of the fifty-ninth 
year of his late Majesty King George the Third, ibr vesting 
in commissioners the line of road from Shrewsbury in the 
county of Salop to Bangor Ferry in the county of Carnar- 
von ; and for discharging the trustees under several Acts 
of tlie seventeenth, twenty-eiglilh, thirty sixth, forty-first, 
forty -second, forty-seventh, and fiftieth years of his then 
present Majesty, from tho future repair and maintenance 
thereof, and for repealing so much of the said Acts aa 
affects the same line of road. 

22. An Act to continue for three years, and from thenco 

to the end of the then next session of parliament, two Acts 
of the second and third year and the third and fourth year 
of his present Majesty, relating to the care and treatment 
of insane persons in England. ^ 

23. An Act for the establishment of loan societies in 
England and Wales ; and to extend tho provisions of the 
Friendly Societies Acts to tho islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
and Man. 

24. An Act for tho encouragement of the voluntary en- 
listment of searaen, and to make regulations for more 
effectually manning liis Majesty's navy. 
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85. An Act to extend the accommodation by the post to 
and frotn foreii^n parts, and for other purpcises relatinj^ to 
the post-office. 

26. An Act far the appointment of convenient places for 
the holding of assizes in Ireland. 

' 87. An Act to continue nne^ amend certain regulations 
for the linen and hempen manufactures in Ireland. 

28. An Act for removing doubts as to the declaration to 
ho made and oaths to be taken by persons appointed to 
the office of sheriff hf any city or town being a county of 
itself. 

' 29, An Act for investing in government securities a 

portion of the cash lying unemplo\ed in the Bank of Eng- 
land belonging to bankrupts’ estates, and applying the in- 
terest tbereon in discharge of lb? expenses of the court of 
•bankruptcy, and fur the relief of the suitors in the said 
court ; and for removing doubts as to Ibc extent 'of the 
powers of the court of review and of the 8ul)division couits. 

,T0. An Art for protecting the revenues of vacant eeelc- 
siasticul dignities, prebends, canoiiries, and benericcs with- 
out cure of souls, and for preventing the lapse thereof, 
duiing the ponding inquiries respecting the state of the 
Established Church in lingland and Wales. 

31. An Act to give effect and validity to certain contracts 
and presentments for repairing and keeping in repair certain 
public roads in Ireland and the sureties entered into for the 
execution thereof. 

3 ‘2. An Act to impose certain duties on tea. • 

^33. An Act for preventing the vexatious removal of in- 
dictments into the Court of King’s Bench ; and lie- extend- 
ing the pnivisKiiis of an Act of the fiftli* year of King VVhl- 
liani and Queen Mary, for pre\enting dehiNs at the (^hiavter 
Sessions of the peace, to other indictments ; and for ex- 
tending the provisions of an Act of the heveiith 3 ear of 
King George the Fourth, us to taking bail in cuac? of 
felony. - - » 

^ 34. An Act to amend two clerical errors contained in an 
Act passed in the ninth 3 ear of the reign of his lute Majesty 
King George the Fourth, entitled * An Act for consoli- 
dating and amending the laas in Ireland relative to larceny 
and other offences connected therewith.’ 

3j. An Act i’or consolidating tlic offices of pavmastcr- 
gencM‘al, ])a3 master and tieasiircr of CHiclseu Hospital, 
treasurer of the navy, and trc'Usurer (jf the oidnance. 

3(5. An Act to liiriit the time of taking the ])oll in ho- 
i-oughs at contested elections of membeib to scr\e in par- 
liament to one day. 

37. An Act lor the fiiitlier reduction of the mditiu staff, 
and to suspend the ballot for tlie mililia, 

38. An Act foi*cffirling greater unilormily of practice in 

the go\ernment of the .social piisoiis in England and 
AValcs ; and for appointing in^pcclol■s of pribons in Great 
Britain. • 

3'). An Act to exempt certain velmlcis of spirits to a 
small amount from tlu» additional duties on licoiicos : and 
to distoniiniie the excise survey on wine, and the use of 
liermils lor tlie removal tliLMcof. 

4(k An Act to provide for the hotter collection of the 
duties on wood the produce of places in Europe. 

41. An Act to aincml the law relating to securities given 
for coiKMderations arising out of gaming, usurioius, and 
certain other illegal tranhiictiuns. 

42. An Act to authorize the granting of superannuation 

allowances to the commissioners and officers of llie courts 
for the relief of insolvent dobtois. • 

4.1. An Act for enlarging the powei*s,of m igistratfts in 
.4he appoint incut of special constables. 

44. An Act for raising the sura of thirteen millions five 
hundred twenty-one thousand five hundred mid fifty pounds 
by exchequer hills, for the service »of the yean 1835. 

45. An Act to carry nUo further execution the provisions 
of an Act passed in the third and fourth 3 ears qf his 
present Majesty, for compensating 'owners of\slaves upon 
tho abolition of slavery. 

46. An Act to nnieml, until tW end of the next session 
. bf parliament, an Act of the second year of his present 

"Majesty, for making provision for,Ahc .dispatch of the busi- 
nosa now done by the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 

47. An Act to repeal so much .of art Act, passed in the 

third and fourth 3 ears of his present Majesty ns relates to 
the amount of the salary granted to the clerk of lira croWu 
in chancery ; and to make other provisioiw in i^olatiuttAo 
tho said office. ' 


m 

48. An Act for tho hotter prevention and more speodf 
punishment of offences endangering the public peace kt 
Ireland. 

49. An Act for continuing* until tho 1st day of June, 
1837, the several Acts for regulating the turnpike roads in 
Great Britain, which will expi^ on the 1st day of June, 
1836, or with tho next session. of parliament. 

50. An Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating 
to highways in that part of Great Britain called England^ 

51. An Act for granting relief to the laland of Dominica; 
and to amend an Act of the second and third years of Hjs 
present Majesty, for enabling His Majesty to direct the 
issue of exchequer hills to a limited amount for the purposes 
therein mentioned. 

52. An Act to authoiizo the court of directors of tho 
East India Company to Mi^pend the execution of the pro- 
visions of the Act of the thud uml fourth William the Foun|j* 
chajfles eiglity-fivc, so fur as they lolale to the creation of 
the government of Agra. 

53. ' An Act to repeal an Act of the ninth year, of His 
late Majesty, for regulating il)e carnage of passenget^vin 
merchant vessels from the United Kingdom to the Biitkh 
possessions on the Continent and Islands of North America ; 
and to make further provisions for regulating the carriage 
of passenger-* from the United Kingdom. 

54. An Act to render certain marriages valid, and to alter 
the law with respect to ('eitain voidable mainages. 

55. An Act for facilitating the appointment of Sheriffs in 
Ireland, and the more effectual audit and passing of their 
accounts; and for the more speedy return and recovery of 
fines, foes, fiirfeitures, recognizances, jKJnalties, and deo- 
daiids: and to abolish ccrtittn ofiices in the court of exche- 
quer in Ireland ; and to amend the laws relating to grants 
in custodiam and recovery of debts in Ireland; and to 
amend an Act of the second and third years of His present 
Majesty, for transferring the powers and duties of the 
commissioners of public accounts in Ireland to the roramia- 
sioners for auditing the public accounts of Great Britain. 

56. An Act to regulate the admeasurement of the tonnage 
and burtlien of the merchant shipping of the United 
Kingdom. 

57. An Act to extend to Scotland certain provisions of an 
Act of tho ninth year of His late Majesty, to consolidate 
and amend llie laws relating to saving*.' banks; and to con- 
solidate mid amend the bus relating to saMiigs' banks in 
Scollaiul. 

58. An A (4 to amend ibo Acts relating to the hereditary 
land revenues of the Crown in Scotland. 

5!k All Af( to consclidute and amend the several laws 
relating to the cruel and improper treatment of animals, 
and liiO mihchiofs arising from ibe chiving of cattle, and to 
make* other provisions in regard thereto. 

(lO. An Act for carr3^ng into cdfect a treaty with (he King 
of the French and the King of Sardinin, for buppressing tlie 
sUi\e trade. 

r. 1. An Act. for carr3ing into effect the treaty with the 
King of tho French and tho King of Denmark, for sup- 
pres*-ing Ihi* slave trade. 

62. An Act to repeal an Act of the present session of 
parliament, intituled ‘ An A^t lor the more eileclual Alwli- 
lion of Oatlis mid Affirmation^ taken and made in various 
Depart men Is of the Slate, and to suhstitule Declarations in 
hen tlicivof, and foi tlie more enliro Snpprcbbion of volun- 
tary .uid extra-judu'ial Oath*, and Atlidinils;’ and to make 
other pnnisiDU*^ for the ubuliiien of unnecessary oaths. 

03. An Act to repeal an Act of the fouitli and fifth year 
of His pre^ent Majesty, relating to weights and measures, 
and to main* other piovi-'ioiis instead thereof. 

M. An Act to alicr certain duties of stamps and assessed 
taxes, and to legulatethe collection thereof. 

(55. An Act for pre\ ciiting the pu'olieation of lectures 
Y. 11 limit consent. 

66. An Act to amend the law relating to the ^sUbtomS. ' 

67. An Act for the improvctueiit of the navigation of tho- 
river Shannon. 

08. An Act to (lpfra3 the charge of the pay^ tlothing, 
and conliiTgcnt aitd other expenj^es of the disembodied 
mililia in Great, Britain and Ireland; and to fraiit allow- 
ances ill certain cu'^es to subaltern officers, adjutants, pay- 
masters, qiiarter iu asters, surgeons, assrttant surgeons, 
mates, and serj cant- majors of the tnilitliet; ffritil the first day 
of July, 1336. ; ..r * ■ - 

G9. An Act to facilitate the conveyance of workhouses 
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and other property of parishes and of Incorporations or 
ttmcms of puisnes in England and Wales. 

70. An Act for abolishing, in Scotland, imprisonment 
Ibr oivil debts of small amount. 

71. An Act for appointing commissioners to continue the 
inquiries concerning charities in England and Wales until 
the first day of March, 1637. 

72. An Act for abolishing the excise incorporation in 
Scotland, and for transferring the funds of the said incorpo- 
ration to the consolidated fund, and providing for the pay- 
ment of the annuities to the widows and orphans of late and 
present members of the incorporation fund. 

73. An Act to provide that persons accused of forgery in 
Scotland, shall not be entitled to bail unless in certain cases. 

74. An Act for the more easy recovery of tithes. 

75. An Act for the amendment of die law as to the 
tithing of turnips in certain cases. 

76. An Act to provide for the regulation of rrfuiucipal 
corporations in England and Wales. 

77. All Act to repeal the duty and drawback on Hint 
glass, to impose other duties and another drawback in lieu 
thereof, ana to reduce the drawback on Gennan sheet glass 
exported in panes ; and to repeal the drawbaoic on ungroiiud 
and unpolished plate glass ; and to amend the laws re- 
lating to the duties on ^lass. 

78. An Act to explain and amend an Act passed in the 
secondhand third year of the reign of King William the 
Fourth, for amending the representation of the people in 
Scotland ; and to diminish the expenses there. 

79. An Act to suspend, until after the 6th day of April, 
1836, proceedings for recoveryig payment of certain instal- 
ments of the money advanced under the Acts for establish- 
ing tithe compositions in Ireland. 

80. An Act to apply a sum of money out of the consoli- 
dated fund and the surplus of ways and moans to the service 
of the year 1835, and to appropriate the supplies granted in 
this session of Parliament. 

81. An Act for abolishing capital punishments in cases 
of letter stealing and sacrilege. 

82. An Act to abolish certain offices connected with 
fines and recoveries and the cursitors in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and to make provision for the abolition of certain 
offices in the superior courts of common law in England. 

83. An Act to amend the law touching letters patent for 
inventions. 

84. An Act to empower grand juries in Ireland to raise 
money by presentment for the construction, enlargement, 
or repair of piers and quays. 


PARLIAMENTARY ABSTRACTS. 

Analysis of Public Expenditure, as taken from the Account of 
Public Income and Expenditure, priuted by order of the House 
of Commons, March 17, 1835, moved for by Mr, Gillon. — 
No. 302. 


was voted by Parliament From this 4841. 14«. was dedueted, 
the grant of the previonryear faavioig been exceeded by that sUm ; 
and also a sum of 175/. which had b^n promisod, but acc^entalljr 
overlooked. There remained, therefore, 1 9,340/. 69 , at the disposal 


Public Debt, £. 

Permanent Debt * . 23,690,000 
Terminable Debt . 3,01>4,0UU 

Interest on Exchequer 
Bills . . . 6%, 000 

management of Debt . 20u,u0o 


Eir.cu«. 


of the Board, and the principle adopted in the distribution WM 
to give priority to those applications, in which if was proposed to 
forward the education of the largest number of scholars ^ tha 
smallest expenditure. Acting on this principle, the applieictiona 
from such schools os proposed to educate two scholars for overj 
1/. applied for received consideration, and, as far as the moneyia 
the hands of the Board would allow, were attended to. Tl^ 
ibllownig table exhibits the amount of the population in the towna 
and districts where tHe schools are situated, which have received 
aid from the grant ; the number of scholars in the Bchooli« tho < 
estimated expense of erection, the sum applied for, and the sum 
granted * 


Surplus of Income 


Total Income 


Grunted un 27th Jan. 1H35, 
to seboola couuected with 
British School Society . . 

Ditto to Nulloiml School So- 


Amount 
of Popu- 
Jullon In 
towns X 
districts 
where 
sciiools 
are si- 
tuated. 

Number 
of Schu- 
Isrs pro- 
posed to 
be edu- 
cated. 

Gsli- 
niated 
expenso 
of erec- 
tion, &c. 

Amount 

naked 

for. 

Amount 

granted. 

349.912 

18,254 

£ 18,177 

£8,040 

£7,978 

38237-1 

7,040 

13,340 

6,335 

3.520 

58LG9(: 

11,152 

20,318 

1 9,034 

6,676 

521,836 

4,288 

7.484 

I 3.607 

2.U4 

5,000 

300 

300 

150 

150 

1,840,818 

41,034 

£ 59.619 

£ 27,166 

1 1 

£ 19,368 


Granted on iSth Alnrch, 1834, 
for Hchool at Bungaf . . 


Add the sum required to make good the amount appro- 
priated over the grunt of the previous year ..... -T 4S4 14 0 


Total amount appropriated during 1831 


. £ 19,852 U 0 


jc. 

28,500,000 


The total amount of the aj^plicatioiis which the Board were 
unable to comply with, and which therefore had to stand over, was 
as follows : 

Total applications not .liTed" fo‘r. 

complied With . 3 ,283,291 37,510 58,746 25,360 

Respecting the appropriation of that portion* of the 10,000/. 
voted by Parliament in 1834 in aid of schools in Scotland, the fol- 
lowing rules have been laid down : 

‘^1. That no portion of this sum be applied to any purpoSQ 
whatever, except lor the oection of new school-houses, and that in 
the definition of a school-house the residence fur masters be not 
included. 

2. That no application be entertained, ifnless a sum be raised 
by private contribution equal at the least to one-half of the total 
estimated expenditure. 

3. That the amount of private subfeription be received, ex- 
pended, and accounted for, befoie the issue of public money for 
such school be directed. 

“4. That the applicants whose cases are favourably entertained, 
be required to bind themselves to submit to any audit of their 
accounts which this Board may direct, as well as to such periodical 
reiwrts respecting the stale of their schools, and the number of 
scholars educated, as may be called for,’’ 

Fire Insurance Companies . — An account of the sums paid into tlic 
stamp Office for duty on insurance from fire, and of the sums 
insured by each fire oificu on farming stock exempt from duty 
during 1834 : — 


4JoUectlon of the Revenue of CastoniH, 

Excise, Stamps, Toxes, and Feat- 

Office 3,220,000 430,000 3,650,000 

Expenaea of the Royal Family and 

Civil Government . . . . 970,000 €00,000 1,570,000 

Expeiihca of C'Ourts of Justice, Police 
and Correction .... 822,500 . . | H22,5()0 

Diplomatic Expenses . . . 214,000 71,0001 285,000 

Public Works aiiU other Mis^Uaneous 
Services, not included in tUi abuve . 2,330/900 «. 2.330,000 

Array, Navy, and Ordnance . • 7,0lHjU0O 4,148,000 12,066.000 

Total Expenditure . .5e'28.500,000 4:14.274,500 rf'5,249, 000, .£4y,233/»00 


je 1,410,000 
1^50,633,000 


Appropi'intxon of the grant q/* 20,000/. voted by Parliament in aid 
of building ISchools m England , — ^The amount of the applications 
which have been made and reported upon by the British School and 
National School Societies .luring 1834, to the Treasury, is 41,238/. 
X« meet these apiiUcatigog . auiu of 20,000{, (the teeoad grout) 


' London Offices. 


Alliance • 

Atlas • • 

British • « 

County • 

Globe . . 

* Guardian 
Hand -in- Hand 
Imperial • 

London • 
Pheenix • 

Protector 
Royal Exchange 
Sun 

Union • 

Westminstar t 


Duty on Insurance. 

£ a. d, 
21,034 1 6 

21,398 10 0 
16,428 13 3 
40,471 13 4 
27,355 1 7 
32,114 1 4 
10,950 2 4 
27,020 12 1 
9,490 9 5 
72,821 14 5 
56,676 17 8 
55,266 1 9 
127,470 8 11 
16,370 5 10 
t 15,531 3 8 


Amount of Farming 
Stock Insured 
exempt from Duty. 
£ 

372,145 

614,983 

311,602 

5,194,386 

633,648 

664,745 

2,125 

200,035 

65,465 

2,862,371 

1,588,555 

3,109,545 

3,801,766 

190,029 

21,410 


^ Part of the 10,000/. is to aid ia building model sdiools in 
Englands 
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AttCaatof Fmalwi 1 

Country Offlesi. 

i Duty on lasarAncs. 

StDok Insured ' i 




exempt from | 

fiath Sun * 4 


£ t. 

1.568 12 G 


49,670 

BWin^luun * 

• 

6,042 2 9 


807,255 

Bristol » i 


3,65S> 4 2 


20,905 

Bristol Crown • 

• 

1,753 4 1 


1,000 

Bristol Union 

• 

2,552 18 9 


4,527 . 

District Birmingham • 

147 19 2 


6,720 

Essex Ecouomic * 


2,595 9 3 


496,553 

Essex and Sufiblk 

• 

5,356 0 3 


955,963 

HantS|Susscx,andDor8et2,598 2 1* 


239,690 

Kent • • 

« 10,200 5 1 

1,024,466 1 

Leeds and Yorkshire 

8,%6 3 2 


177,445 

Manchester 

. 18,318 1« 9 


237,687 

N ewcaatle-upon-Tyne 

5,108 14 0 


281,167 

New Norwich Equitable 1,294 19 8 


229,633 

Norwich Union 

. 59,826 3 8 

6,080,890 

Reading . * 

• 

202 4 2 



Salamander * 

■ 

5,021 2 1 


615,951 

Salop • • 

• 

2,812 11 8 


280,342 

Sheffield 

• 

2,056 13 4 


89,520 

Shields, North and South 

758 5 1 



Suflblk, East 


4,117 6 8 


820,450 

„ West 


5,781 16 11 

1,096,825 

West of England 

. 20,284 16 3 


671,313 

Yurkshiru 


4,992 15 10 


1,403,478 

Comparative Abstract of the Militia Estimates fur the periods from I 

1st Axml, 1834, to 31st March, 

1836: 

— 


From lat April, 1S35, 

•From l*t April, 18:U, 


to 3lat March, l8oti. 

tu .‘iUt March, 1H35. 


Now. 

Amount. 

Nos. 

Amount. 

(iUKAT BhITATN. 





stuff, au halterin', riuluccd 





arid diHubleil ullu uts 

1.1)84 

^’97,000 11 2 

2.752 

4CIi5.4C7 17 0 

Out-petiMlons of ihe regu- 





*lar iniljtiH of (iroat JJri- 





tail! and Jruluud . . 

3,087 

.67,225 18 0 

0,054 

50.417 18 4 

Tulul .... 

5.-)71 

JtT:M.222 0 2 

6,70G 

A100.8K5 15 4 

Amounl for h.cal militia . 

3K7 

IS.Udh 7 6 

404 

15.541 0 5 

Total of rei^iilur and hx'al 





uiilltlu fur Great Biiluku 

6.085 

Jk' 170, 265 10 8 

7.110 

A' 176.426 15 0 

Irelavu. 





Regular inllUhi, exclusive 





of out pensions . 

807 

48.505 C 9 

1.252 

53,866 18 0 

Total foi (rroal Britain 





and Irelard . 

6 , 765 

JC218,H(J1 If 4 


A230,293 14 6 

Decrense on the year end- 





iiig 'list Maud), *. 

1.507 

.CU.432 11 2 




TIIADE, STATISTICS, &c. 


McA'icfui Fimmca . — State of the Toreign Debt of Mexico^ 1st 
September, 1833 : — 


Actual — 5 per cent, 

j * 6 ,, 

Principal. 

£ 

2.130.000 

3.150.000 

Annual Interest. 
£ 

106,525 

189,0.55 

Arrears. 

£ 

213,0:50 

378,110 

Deferred — 5 per ceut, 

£5,280,000 

640.000 

950.000 

£295,580 

32.000 

57.000 

£591,160 

1836—5 per ceut. 

y* ^ 

£6,870,000 

426.000 

650.000 

£384,580 

21f000 

39,000 

• 

• 

Total 

£7,946,000 

£444^880 



The bonds of the foreign debt originally contracted by Mexico 
and now remaining in circulation, amount to 5,280,000/.; since 
then there has been created 1 ,590,000/. additional stock in 
ment of the arrears of interest due up to 1st Aj ril, 1831, interest 
to commence on the 1 st April next, at which period a further issue 
is to take place of 1 ,070,000/., being one half Of the imnual inte- 
e'est reserved on the bonds since July, 1831. On the 1st April, 
1836, the foreign debt of Mexico will therefore amount to about 
eight millions sterling, independently of the sum of 650,000/. 
more, which will then be due for arrearli ; and it will require au 
annual remittance of at least two millions and a half of dollars to 
provide for the interest. 

The gross revenues of Mexico hifvo averaged for some yean 
past about twelve millions and a half of dollars, from which must 

ho deducted between two three miliiofitt for the expeiuei of 


colketion. Tho otdltiAiy^npcaidituraof Mexico may be estimafod 
at thirteen millions and a half of dollars, exclusive of the iuteiest 
due on tlni foreign loans; oynit^ however to the extraordinary 
ex|)enses of the goventmeni dminff die late civil wars, the actual 
exxiendituru has exceeded fifteen milluiui; in fact, tlie expenses of 
the army alone have annual^ absorbt^ more than two-thieds of 
the ostensible revemies of the country. 

The principal sources from which mOtico derives her income ara 
the duties levied on imports and exports, which have varied from 
five to as much as eight millions of dollars a year. The tobacOo 
monopoly has produced as much os one ihilhon of dollars, but 
nearly half is absorbed in the management ; the other ordinary 
branches of revenue consist of the stamps, coinage, ana po^-ofike, 
producing altogether about half a million of dollars, whilst the 
contingent levied on the differeut states may be rated at ^om one 
to one milion end a half more. 

There can be but little doubt that the resources of Mexico, under 
a proper administration, might he made to provide for her ordina^ 
expendityre, and leave something for the foreign creditor ; until, 
however, the army is greatly reduced, it will continue to absorb all 
Uie surplus revenues of the country, whilst the high rate of duties 
gives such encouragement to smuggling, curried on through the 
northern provinces with the United States, that the fair txadtf eaa 
stand no chance, and the principal source of revenue will inevitably 
(^miuish in proportion. 

S/eam FesnelH . — Number of steam-vessels registered in Great 
Britain in July, 1835: — Number of vessels, 397 ; tonnage, 36,849* 
Number belonging to Great Britain not registered, 84 ; tonnage 
unknown. Number building in Great Britain, 46 ; tonnage un> 
known. Of the registered vessels 98 belong to ihexiortof Loudon, 
56 to Glasgow, 28 to Liverpool, 14 to Bristol, 15 to Hull, 60 to 
Newcastle, and 14 to Sunderland. The vessels belonging to tho 
two latter places are all small, the tonnage of each varying from 
10 to 30. The remaining placet are, Beaumaris, I ; Biddeford, 1 ; 
Cardiff', I ; Carlisle, 2 ; Chepstow, 3 ; Colchester, I ; Cpwes, 3; 
Dover, 6 ; Gloucester, 1 ; Goole, 3 ; Ipswich, 2 ; Lancaster, 2 ; 
Ramsgate, 4 ; St. Ives, 1 ; Southampton, 8 ; Stockton, 7 ; Swan- 
sea, 4 ; Whitehaven, 4; Yarmouth, 1 ; Aberdeen, 7; Alloa, 4; 
Cambeltown, 2 ; Dundee, 4 ; Inverness, I ; Kirkaldy, 3; Leith, 4 ; 
Port-Giasgow, 2, and Stranraer, !• 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. 


BILLS WHICH HAVE RECEIVED THE ROYAL ASSENT. 


Militia Statl'Kediictioa Bill. 
Pullh at Klections. 
l.arceny Ireland) Bill, 
Paymaster Geneial, 


Exchequer Bills Bill. 

Sxurit Licenses and Wine Per- 
mits. 

Illegal Securities. 

Insolvent Courts. 

Slavery Compensation. 
Dominica Relief. 

Agra Government. 

North Ainencon Association. 
Peace Pieservation (Ireland). 
Court of Exchequer (Scotland). 


-/i/y, 25, 

Prisons' Rcgulatiou, 

Sparrow’s EHtato, 

Malpas's Divorce. 

31. ^ 

Turnpike Acts continuance* ‘\ > 
Clerk of the Crown, 

Special Constables. 

Wood Duties. 

Marriage Act Amendment* 
Highways Bill, 

Great Western Railway. 
Toimohain Improvement, 
l^ort Dimdas Road. 

Earl Nelbon's Estate*. ” 


Srpi. 9. 


Customs Duties Bill. 

Glass Duties. 

Stamps and Assessed Taxes* 
Militia Pay Bill. 

Municipal Corporations Bill. 
Tonnage Admeasurement. 

Slave Trade (Sardinia). 

S’dve Tiade (Denmark). 
Weights and Measures Act 
Anieudincnt, 

Charities Commissioners. 
Parochial Woikhousos* 

Cruelty to Animals. 

Lectures Publication. 

Tithes Recovery. 

Titho^ ou Turnips. 

Oaths Abolition. 

Consolidation Fund (Appeopria- 
tiou) Bill. 

Capful Puai»hmoati» 


Hereditary Revenues (Scotland)* 

Reform of Parliament (Scot- 
land). 

Savings Banks (Scotland). 

Fuigery (Scotland) Bill. 

Imprisonment for Debt (Scot-* 
laud). 

Excise Incotporation (Scotland). 

Tithes Instalments SuspousioD 
(Iceland). 

Sherifik (Ireland) BtlU ; 

Bhanuon Navigutiou. 

North American Limd Associa- 
tion. 

Islington Market. 

Behast and CavetdU Railway* 

Finas and Hteovciies 

Letters Patent. 

Pinrs (Ixelaud). 
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VVJW >: -V^TST OF BitLS BROmift iC 
House ok Loiq^s. 

£br Amendiiif; 4 j>( 1 Dcclarip^ the Lf^ of Marriage, 
• presented by l«ord Brougham. 

ilST OF CQMMITtEES. ‘ 

Hbusli oif Lords. 


JjMley?/. 4. Bscfieatft We afriond^cut df ih« la# bf esobeat, 

and of the law relating to forms of years to which persons dyiitjJ ^ 
' iMbstatu, and withuxit kindred,' ahall i)e etititM at la# or m 
equity, and fur aboliahing custdinory tiiodcax^ deiceut^taod th» 
taking of horiots in speme*’^ — ^ 

Manorial Boundaries BilW* to miiboiise Ihe ideivtifyiag ot' 
ascertainiog of tha ho^indkries of luaooo and lands wb^rc^ sucli, 
boundaries are confused or ud known.’ 


Aug. If. Selaot Committea on militia atafTrddudfon. ^ 

— Salsct CoKiimtlee on Staodin;' Order No. 198, relative to Bills 
fot regulating Trad(^,,for eonsiuoriug Bill for j^egiklatiug Sale of 

19. Street Cofhinittee t'cviv^d for corisidoring plans for temporary, 
accommodation for the Ilouse of Lords. 

25. Select Commitlee io comider'^Repbrt on Weights and Mea- 
sures Bill. 

■ *■'■ " 

LIST OF BILLS BnOUOIlT IN. 


LIST OF COMMITTEES, 

J Houuc OV CortUONS. , '■ '* 

Aug. 24. — Sidot?* Committee “ to prepare rbtimatos of the ebargo 
of the dibumhodied mihti.i of Great liiitaiii ,aud Ireland, for a 
yo.ir to 31st March, 1S6JG.'’ 

28. Coinmitteu '* to inspect the Lords’ Journals ip respect qf any* 
jiroecedings upon the K)feciition of Wills Bill and the KEecutorft' 
and Administrator.s Bill.” 


lIpUBC OF CoMMo^•s. 

AugA,%i. Oyster Fislpiries Bill— *• for the vogulntioii nnd improve- 
ment of Oie public oyster fisheries in Enghiud ami Wales.” 

— ^Stainps and As-^essed Toxvb Bill— «“ to alter certain duties of 
afampsaind assessed taxes. And to regulate the collect iou thereof.” 
— o/jhe^ Excheoifrr. •• .. 

27."'Shnttaon Navigation Bill — “ for the improvement <if the na- 
vTgatlbti of ‘the Hf^'irer Shannon .” — Chanctflor of ihf Exvhcqun'. 

29; Tithes liiatulments SuSpeiisum Bill — “ to suspend proceedings 
fhr n^^^vering payment of ceriain instalments of the money ad- 
Vtaiced tinder.oets for establishing tithe compositions lu Ireland.” 
f^ChtmoHhr of If,^(:hrquer. 

— , Militia Fay Bill — “ to -defray for a limited time the charge of 
the pay, clothing, and contingept and other expenses in Gieat 
Biitain and Ireland, and to gn-int allowances in ceituin cases to 
B^i\jialterii uHicers, a^yutauts, paynia^ets,* quaitd-masters, sur- 
geons, assistnnt-surgeons, surgcons*^ates, and serjeaiit-majois 
t/f ‘thc'iiinitin .'" — Jjqrd Hnvuck. 

Sept. 4. Copyhold Bill—" for the amendment of the law relating 
to Itfnds held hy copy of coiut roll.” — Attornetj’iiennaf, 


NEW MEMBICRS. 

Belfast, George Dnnb.ar, Esq. Cashel, fierjeant Woulfe. Watar- 
ford, William Stewart, Esq. ' 


Bnnkruptcy Amihjitii from Any. 2'’^ to Scy>/. 18. 

Bleacher, 1 ; brewers, 2 ; builders, 4% brush -makers, 2^ car- 
penters, 2 ; clothier, 1 ; cabiiiet-makcr. 1 ; cement miiiiufuctitrer, \ ; 
corn-chandler, ) ; eheniists, 2 : cattle salesniun, 1 j carrier, I ; 
drapers, 3; drysalter, 1; earthenware maiiufacturei, 1 fnstrmi 
manufacturer, 1 ; tloor cloth mamifacluiiM , 1 ; grocers, 9 ; hut 
iiianufucturtT, 1 ; horse de.iler, 1 ; hosier, 1 ; innkeepers, 3 ; iron 
merchants, 3; jeweller, 1 ; lodging-liouse keeper, 1 ; lineiuhaper, 
1 ; master manner, I ; merchants, 1; millei, 1 ; mahogany me r- 
ehant, 1 ; printer, 1 ; , paper manufacturer, I ; s.idt’.li r, 1 ; scrive- 
.iiers, 2; timber nierchnids, 2; tmlois, 2; vietiiall rs, 5; wine- 
irorebants, 2. Total, 07. Total from the eommeucement of the 
year, 77.r. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT TOR SEPTEMBER, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

TrfE last month has at IcMigth bmught the proceedings of 
Parliament to a close, ii^or a session of unusual duration 
and labour. 

TheCo\nmpns sat for about an hour on (he morning of 
Saturday, the 22iid of August, but nothing of importance 
took place. 

On Monday, the 24lh, both Houses re 'isscnibled, 
when the Lords, on the motion of Viscount Melbourne, 
went into Commillee on the Irish Church Bill. At the 
commencement of the discussion, it was stated by l..ord 
Ellenborough that he and his friends intended to oppose 
what were called the ajipropriation clauses of the Bill, 
but* would lend their assistance to make the rest of the 
measure as perfect as possible. AYhen the clauses came 
t6,b.C considered, the 10th, wlncli authorized the ic- 
operiirig of^^farmeu- tithe coihpositions, was struck out on 
the.motjpn pf herd Ellenboroiiirh, without a division. On 
the 4pth .clause, nroviding that tithe com])ositions should 
be.inci’casod 6,r aiminished, according to the jirice of corn 
for the precq^tig seven yeans, the numbers on a division 
were 3j,fdr Hie chiusc, and 12G against it. The Earl of 
Haddin^on then moved that all the clauses providing for 
the^suppres^U of sinecure benefices, nnJ llie appiopiia- 
tion ol’ their revenues to the purposes of education, being 
those from tlie.Clst tp,the 881 Ir inclusive, should be omit- 
te(h ■ A lon^^debaje foJloxfred, at the close of which their 
lord^iUips diyided/^t hMf-past two o'clock in the morning, 
when. the nuniber.$ appeared to be,— for Lord ILulding- I 
ton’s niojipu, .138 ; ag^in.'St it, 4 1 . The clauses accordingly ! 
vvereitruck oiit; — apd’the Ministers “having subsequently ! 
declared th\at they did pot intend to, proceed with the Bill 
after it had been thus mutilated, the entire measure was 

^^?nj.he Commons, 1his evening various Bills were ad- 
a stage, but no discussion of much intwei^t took 
^ce, Among. others, the Report on the Glass Duties' 
was hronght Gie Bill recommitted, that a 

inserted, enacting that the'redudtion of the 
J pythe drawback should commence from the 

The Stamps and Assessed Taxes’ Bill was 


also recommitted, and a clause iiisi ited in it reducing the 
stamps on life insurances not ovcecdim: the amount of 500/. 
The Reiiistration ol Votcis’ (ludand) Bill uont through 
Committee. The clause dccl.iiing the invalulity of future 
marriages within the prohibited degrees of aftinity, wliieh 
had been tlirown out by the Committee, was rosloved to 
the Maninge Law Amendment Bill: and the Lectures 
Publication Bill was read a second liinx'. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, in the Louis, after the Imprison- 
ment for Debt Bill had been post]ioned till next Session, 
the Weights ^nd Measures Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and several other Hills pa'^sld lluough Committee, 
or read a second time, the Municipal Corporations’ Bill 
was recommitted, on the motion o( Lord Islelbourne. Tlie 
following alterations were then made on this mf^nsure:— 
Clause 5 was so altered, on the motion of the Duke of 
Wellington, as to take the Cin(j[ue Ports out of the opera- 
tion of the Bill;— an insertion was made, on the motion 
of the Earl of Devon, in clause 15, providing, that in towns 
divided into lour or more wards, persons possessed of 
loot)/., real or personal estate, and, in other towns, those 
worth 500/., should be eligible as councillors on the 
motion of tlie Duke of Richmond, clau.se 39 was so 
amended as to impose the duty of dividing the lioionghs 
into wauls on the revising-harristers, instead of tltfe county 
magistiates ; — in the 50th clause, on the motion of Lord 
Iyridhiirst,‘’a provision was introduced, enacting that tho 
present town -clerks, and all future town-clerks, should 
hold their offices for life, the motion having been canied 
by a majotity of 101 to 3G;— and finally, on the motion of 
the same. Noble J.ordV and after a debate of consid-enablO 
length, a clause i^as added to the Bill confining the exei*- 
cisc of the ecclesiastical patronage vc.sted in mimieipal 
corporations to such members of the council as should ‘be 
members of the Cliurch of England. The remaining 
clauses were then agreed to. 

The Commons met this mhrning at twelve, when various 
Bills were read a second or third lime, with kcarcely at^ 
discussion. In fhe Committee on t he lAJClnres Publication 
Bill, Mr. Waklcy moved that l^ture^ delivered at public 
establishments should be exempted from the opemlioiv of 
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amwAnum Ta ms m: 

th€ Hitt; blit the motion y(U negatived by a mi^onty aCIl^The Commoner who met #t twdve o'clock* vmeeded 
20 to 9. " IRth the consideration of the Municipal Corporations Bill. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, tn the Iiords, after a short In regard to the qualittcatioti dlauiMh it was agreed that 
conversation respecting the aSairs of Spain had arisen on every rate payer be eli^i^ble as a cotioeillor, who, 

the Marquess of liondonderry withdrawing his motion on in towns having four or inore wardi^ should be rated at 
that subject, a debate took place on the motion for the 30^. a>year, or should declare^ hinsidf to be possessed of 
second reading of the Constabulary Force (Ireland) Bill, 1000/.; and in the smaller boronghs, who should he 
which terminated in the Bill being thrown out, on the rated at 15/., or should be pomeilM7cu his own declara- 
motion of Lord Roden, by a majority of 51 to 39. tion, of 500/. Mr. Roebuck moved, al hn amendment. 

The Commons did not assemble in sufficient numbers to that a rating of lo/. should be a qualittcatio^ in all towns, 
form a House. but the motion was negatived by a malority of 271 to 37. 

On Thursday, the 27th, the Lords divided on the ques- An amendment, proposed by Sir John^ Camijtbell, the 
tion that the Report (which was in favour of the measure) effect Of which was to do away with the necessity of any 
of the Committee on the Great Western Railway Bill further property qualification than one existing at fbc 
should be received, when the motibn was carried by a timeofmaking the declaration, was then carried by a mijo- 
majority of 50 to 28. A debate, characterized by much rity of 167 to 53. On the objection being made, howevdiv 
heat and personality, then arose, on Lord Melbourne that the qualification was thus got rid of altogether by a 
moving the Order of the Day for receiving the Report on side-wiftd,. Ministers, who declared that they had no inch 
the Municipal Corporations Bill, and addressing the House intention in giving their support to the amendment, agreed 
in explanation of the course which Ministers intended to that the clause should be re-considered the following day. 

a sue with regard to that measure. After the Report It was next agreed that clause 52 should be amended, 
been received, I-.ord Melbourne moved that the words so as to give the town-councils the power of dismtssilkg 
in the 6th and subsequent clauses, relating to the appoint- the tow n-clerks^t their pleasure. Some debate took plaOe 
ment of aldermen as councillors for life, should be struck on Lord John Russell moving the restoration of the ctauM 
out; but the motion was rejected by a majority of 160 to giving town-councils the power of recommending justicas 
89 (thtsre being 57 proxies with the majority, and 43 with of the peace to the Crown, but the motion was earned on % 
the minority). division by a majority of 164 to 69. The Tithes IntUd* 

The Commons met only for a short time in the morning, ment (Ireland) Suspension Bill then went through Coni- 
On Friday, the 28th, in the Lords, on the motion that mittee, without being opposed, though the progress of 
the Municipal Corporations Bill should be read a third business was for some time interrupted by an altercatton 
time, Lord Winchilsea moved, as an amentiinent, that the of unusual violence between Sir Henry Hardinge and Mr* 
Bill should be read a third time that day six months ; but, Henry Grattan. • , ^ 

on a division, the amendment was negatived by a majority On Wednesday the* 2nd, in the House of Lords, a dk- 
of 69 to 5. The Bill was then passed. The remainder cussion of some length took place on the motion for 
of the evening was occupied by a conversation on tha second reading of the Bill for improving the mode of regis- 
subject of the Scottish Church Commission, which led to tering voters in Ireland, which ended in the Bill being 
nothing. thrown out by a majority of 84 to 27. 

The Commons having this evening gone into a Commit- In the Commons the Municipal Corporations Bill was 
tee of Supply, the sum of 218,861/. was voted to defray taken into further consideration. On the motion of I-ord 
the charge of the disembodied militia of Great Britain John Russell, the clause relating to the rights of freemen 
and Ireland. The Municipal Corporations Bill was then was amended so as totake from thoin their privilege of ex- 
brought down, as amended, from the Lords ; when it was emption from toll. The insertion in the qualification 
ordered, on the motion of Mr. Spring Rice, and after some clause of words making it necessary that councillor 
observations from Mr, Hume and Mr. O’Connell, that should be duly qualified during the whole time of their 
the entire Bill should be reprinted. In a later part of continuance in office, was then after some debate carried 
the evening, Mr. Buckingham's Compensation Bill was on the motion of the same Noble Lord, by a majority of 
withdrawn, after a short conversation, on the Speaker 155 against 56. In regard to the Church patronage in the 
intimating that it was a Private Bill, and ought to have hands of corporations, it was agreed, on the motion of Mr, 
gone through the preliminary forms laid down for such Spring Rice, that the town-councils should be compelled 
Bills by the Standing Orders of the House. to sell all the rights of presentation they jKissessed within 

Both houses also assembled on Saturday, the 29th. In a certain time, and to invest the produce of the sale in 
the Lords, various Bills (among others, the Islington public securities for the benefit of the borough fund, and 
Market Bill) were read a third time, and passed. In the that in the mean time the patronage should be exercised 
Commons, on the motion of Mr, Spring Rice, a Bill was by the bishop of the diocese. The clause relating to 
brought in, and read a first time, authorizing the Govern- the division of towns into wards was next ^nsidered; 
ment. in urgent cases, to refrain from calling upon the when an amendment upon the clause was carried, provid- 
owners of tithes in Ireland, who had received relief from ing that the division into wards should commence with 
the Million Loan, for repayment of the advances made to towns having not less than 9000 inhabi^nts, instead of 
them, before the 5th of April next. with those of 6000, as proposed by the l^rds. Finally, 

In the Lords, on Monday, the 31st, the Dublin Police the boroughs of Alnwick, Llanelly, and Yeovil, were re- 
Bill was read a second time, alter a short discussion. stored to the schedule of boroughs coming under the ope- 

In the Commons, Lord John Russell called the atten- ration of the Bill, froni which they had been struck out by 
tion ofthe House to the Lords* amendments on the Muni- the Lords. A Committee to draw up reasons for ^ese 
cipal Corporations Bill. A long debate followed his Lord- amendments to be stated in a conference with the Peel^ 
ship’s speech— after wliich the consideration of the amepd- was then appointed on the motion of Lord John Russell ; 
ments was proceeded with. The provision appointfog and it was agreed that a conference should be requested, 
aldermen for life was agreed to be struck out; and an After this, the Lords' amendments on the Weights wsd 
enactment was substiluted for it, to the effect that a third Measures Bill, on the Tithes on Turnips Bill, and on thf 
part ofthe town councillors, elected by the whole number, Tithes Recovery Bill, were agreed to ; and the Lettih(li 
should bear the name of aldermen, and remain in office for Publication Bill was read a third lime, and passed, 
six years, one-half of them going out at the end of every On Thursday the 3rd, the Lords, on the motion pf Iipfd 
three years. The clause providing for the continuance of Salisbury, threw out the Music and Dancing Bill, which 
the present justices of peace for their lives was then re- stood tor a third reading that d^. It was thCfi agrei^ 
stored to its original form, according to which it had been that the request of the House of CommoM for aconfotr- 
provided that they should go out of office'on the 1st of ence on the amendments to the Municipal Coipor^ippa 
May next. should be complied with; and certain Nnhlf 

On Tuesday, the 1st of September, among other bills having been appointed to conduct soon after’isiMs 
which were passed or advanced in the I.ords, the Patent took plape in one oithe Cominittee-TooiiiB» Ontlipi'Wlfuni 
Bill, as amended by the Commons, wAs taken into consi- of their Lordships, the amendmenta and of the 

deration, when it was agreed, on the motion of Lord Commons were read by the clerk ; and it that 

Brougham, that a conference should be applied for on the they shoidd be taken into 
subject of one of the changes which had been made by ing day. 

the other House. House of Commotia, on the CiuoMUor of the Tlx- 
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^OVWr. ttoying the third reediw of the Comolidetei 
Ml** Hume moYed that tae third readtnji' of tho 
should be postponed till the Monday following, in 
ordtf that the House mifiht have ah opportunity of seeing 
in the mean time what the Lords did with the Corporations 
BUI ; but after a short conversation, this amendment was 
withdrawn^ A Committee of Memln'is, headed by Lord 
John Russell, then proceeded to hold the conference which 
hfi^d lieen agreed upon with the Lords; and soon after their 
return, the llouse was counted out. 

On Friday the 4111. the Lords threw out the Dublin Po 
lice Bill, which stood for committal that day. Lord Mel- 
bourne then called the attention of their Lordships to 
the amendments of the Commons on the Municipal 
Corporations Hill, upon which the House wont into Com- 
mittee, and the discussions which followed lasted till four 
o’clock in the morning. The amendment of the Commons, 
empowering the town councils to recommend justices of 
peace to the Crown, was struck out by a majority of 144 
to 82. On the motion of Lord EUenborough, it was car- 
ried by a majority of 79 to 33, that the division into wards 
should commence with boroughs having GOOO inhabitants, 
finally, the boroughs of Alnwick and Y^vil were again 
struck out oi the Bill. The other amendments of the 
Commons were agreed to. 

Their Lordships also assembled on Saturday, the 5th, 
when the Report of the Committee on the amendments 
was received. 

On Monday, the 7th, another Conference took place be- 
tween the two Houses, at which the amendments of the 
Lords were communicated to the Commons. When the 
Commons returned to their tiwn Hoiis^, Lord John Russell 
proposed that the Bill, in the state in which it was now 
left, should be agreed to; and, after a short debate, this 
motion was assented to by the House. Mr. Hume then 
brought up the Hepoit of the Select Committee appointed 
to inquire into the state of Orange Lodges in England; 
and, alter stating its recommendations, moved that it 
should be printed, which motion was agreed to. The 
House, at its rising, adjourned till Wednesday. 

On Tuesday the Municipal Corporations’ Hill was again 
brought up to the Lords, along with several other Bills; 
their Lordshijis amendments on which had likewise been 
agreed to by the Commons. The Tithes Instalment (Ire- 
land) Bill was then read a third time, and passed. 

On Wednesday, the Dth, in the I.ords, the Consolidated 
Fund BiJl was read a third time, and passed. The Hou.se 
of Commons was counted out, after it had sat about lialf 
an hour. 

On Thursday the 10th, his Majesty, soon after two 

0 clock, came to the House of Peers, and, the Commons, 
headed by their Speaker, having appeared at the Bar. 
read a speech, in which he stated that he conliriued to 
receive from all foreign powers, satisfactorv assurances of 
their desire to maintain the most friendly understanding 
with this country— that he should continue, m concert 
with the three powers with whom he had concluded the 
treaty of quadrujile alliance, to direct the most anxious 
attention to the state of Spain — that he had concluded 
fresh conventions calculated to prevent the traffic in African 
slaves with Denmark, Sardinia, and Sweden -that he 
hoped soon to receive the ratification of a similar treaty 
which had been signed with Spam,— and that he was 
engaged in negotiations with other powers of Europe, 
and in South America for the same purpose. His Ma- 
jesty then proceeded I perceive, with entire approba- 
tion, that you have directed yout attention to tho regula- 
tion of municipal corporations in England and Wales ; and 

1 have cheerfully given my assent to the Bill which you 
have passed for that purpose. I cordially concur in this 
ia^ortant measure ; which is calculated to allay discon- 

to promote peace And union, and to procure for those 
communities, the advantages of responsible government.” 
After noticing the improved internM condition of Ireland, 
which had permitted the substitution of enactments of a 
milder nature for the necessary severity of the expired 
Coercion Act, and thanking the Commons for the readi- 
ness with which they had voted the supplies, his Majesty 
concluded as follows:— “My Lords and Gentlemen, 1 
Know tnat I may securely rely upon your loyalty and 
imtnotism ; and I feel confident that in returning to your 
Y resuming those functions which 

you discharge with so much advantage to the commanUy» 


will recommend to all olaises of your 
edience to the law, attachment to the constitution* and 
a spirit of temperate amen^mont* which, un^r Divine 
Providence* are the surest means of preserving the tran- 
quillity, and increasing the prosperity which this country 
enjoys.” 

Lord Denman, as Speaker, then declared the Parlia- 
ment to be prorogued to the 10th of November. 


, FRANCE. 

The Chambers have scarcely opposed a single clause of 
the obnoxious laws proposed by Ministers after the affair 
of the infeinal machine, but have in some instances seeiped 
inclined to go even farther in restricting the liberty of the 
subject than the King proposed or wished. 

AVe noticed the piis.sing of the Jury Bill by the De- 
puties, last month. It has since gone through the Peers, 
and as the law now stands in France, a majority of seven 
jurymen to five can give a verdict. The celebrated ma- 
tbematician and philosopher Monsieur Arago strenuously 
opposed the Bill, and went into some curious calculations 
to show the injuries to the cause of justice and humanity, 
that would inevitably arise out of Ihe alteration of the 
law of jury. But Ihoiisli he took up ground where the 
very susceptible self-esteem of the nation was committed, 
he wholly failed in his opposition to the ministerial plan. 
As the subject is of life and death importance to all of us. 
we have made some extracts from M. Arago’s speech, 
which place thtf advantages of our own jury system in a 
strong light. 

“ The judgment of man is, after all, but a probability, 
and probabilities are determined by numbers. If, then, a 
Nerdict is resolved upon by ten men out of twelve, there is 
greater 4 )robiibiUty that it will be a jiut verdict, tlian if it 
bad been resolved upon by seven in twelve. The degree of 
eeitainty ofa judgment is in direct pro))urtion to the num- 
ber of judges who liavc delivered it. And you yourselves, 
would you not place greater eonficlencc in a judgment 
pronounced by a majority of 200 against 100, than of two 
against one? I was sony to hear the minister of justice, 
and the reporter of the (.’omnnltee speak lightly and con- 
iempluously of the unanimity re(|uiied by the English 
jury system. If we are inclined to treat that unanimity 
with deri.sion, so much the worse for us, for it was not only 
the other day that it was instituted, and it has been found 
a veiy proper defence to the lives and properties of British 
subjects, 

^ * t * * 

‘‘ If you take the hypothesis that tlie verdict of a jury 
be decided by a majority of seven against five, as the Hill 
before you propose.s, you will find tbe result of your calcu- 
tiori to be a fearful one. The chances of error in such a 
case are in the proportion of one to four. I cannot go 
through all the calculations before you. without appearing 
as if I were dehvL'iing a lecture to you; but I enu assure 
you they were formed in the most conscientious manner on 
mathematical principles, and they are supported by the 
authority of Condorcet, Condillac, Laplace, and all who 
are versed in the science of calculating probabilities. In 
all that, however, there is no merit whatever, for nothing 
can be plainer. Hut, in order to be just, we must admit 
that the jury^s error may be as often in favour of the ac- 
cused as against him ; so that instead of a proportion of 
one to four, let us suppose that the probability of error to 
ms prejudice, if the absolute majority be seven against 
five, is one to eight, or even one to ten. We shall then 
have it rigorously and mathematically demonstrated, that 
among the men led to execution there is one in ten who is 
innocent. 

“ According to the present system, by which the verdict 
of ajury may bo formed by a majority of eight against 
four, the piobability of error is in the proportion only of 
one to eight ; and rk the error may be as much in favour 
of the accused as against him. let us suppose the propor. 
tion to be one in sixteen. Well, then, at the present 
we have one innocent man in sixteen who suffers. And 
you find this is not enough ! Even with the English .ws- 
tern of unanimity error may occur, for the human mind is 
everywhere liable to error; but in that case the chancM 
of error are infinitely smaller, for they arc in the propor- 
tion Of one m 8000. Thus, gentlemen, you see wl»t are 
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the ttdvanUn^ df th&«ytt«m of imaaimtty in juriei Ovti( 
eUtfy other, and which you to treat as beneath yf>UT 
notice. Fin* my part, relying 'm the progreee of hunian 
i <;a«on, I shall look with hope for the day when thiit una^^ 
nimity wilt be im|3eratively required by the laws of my 
country. Our national pride woul^ revolt at the idea of 
our not being placed, when framing a treaty of commerce 
with another power, on the tooting of the moat favoured 
nations; and yet to us legislators, now about to contract 
anew with our own country, it is proposed that we should 
place it at a deplorable distance behind Kngland !” 

The general debate on the projected taw against the 
press closed, on the 24th of August, with a long speech 
l)y the Duke de Broglie, who, belbrc the llevolution of 
1 830, was president, of a patriotic fcciety, styled “ Les 
Amis de la Presse," but who now denounced the liberty 
oi the press as a thing wholly incompatible with the 
existence of any regular form of government or public 
order in France. The Duke did not directly charge the 
guih of the assassin Fieschi on the newspapers, but, in 
common with his colleagues, who, at one time of their 
lives, have all taken the popular side of the question, 
both in speaking and wTiting, he alleged that the sangui- 
nary insurrections in Paris and Lyons, and all the emmtes 
and troubles that have happened since 1830, have been 
occasioned by a ferocious, n demoralized, and demora- 
lizing press. We will not attem])! to decide how much 
truth Inere is in this assertion ; but dc Broglie wa.s placed 
in an awkward position, when he was asked what share 
the press had had in bringing about the Revolution of 
July, which had made him a minister, and his master a 
King I On this debate, M. Royer Collard, who is called 
llie very father and founder of the Doctrinaire sect, de- 
clared his open hostility to his former jmpils and l)osom- 
associates, and spoke strongly against the measures. HisJ 
defection was felt ns a serious and embarrassing loss, but 
^ it m no way mitigated tlic severity of the Cbibmet. On 
' tills occasion Chateaubriand was delivered of one of his 
usual declamatory lectures. Ho said that the present 
measures would not answer their purpose — that ministers 
must esla))Ush the censure after all, and that on the day 
they did establish it they would surely die ; and he added, 
Unit the fieedom of the press could only exist under a legi- 
timate monarchy, or under a republic. 

Some petitions were got up in the departments against 
the press lau, but, generally speaking, tlie French have 
■shewn l)iit a luke-wunn zeal on the subject, whilst the 
people — the hourfffome of Paris - have expressed any 
leeliijg ratlier tliiin one ol' sympathy for the ncvvspapcr 
editors. On Saturday, the 29th of August, the Bill was 
carried, in the Chamber of Deputies, by a majority of 226 
to T5:L the only alteration introduced of any importance 
being the reducing ot*tlic caution-money required of a 
newspaper, IVom 200,000 francs, or 8000/., to 100,000 
francs, or 4000/. 

On the Ist of September the law was carried up to the 
Chamber of Peers, who lefcrred it, as usual, to a Com- 
mittee. Tlic Committee made their Report through the 
Baron dc Barantc, an eminent literary character, who 
strongly recommended the adoption of the Bill, and it 
was accordingly adopted by the Peers, without change or 
limitalii n, on the 9th of September, by a majority of 101 
to 20 ! The three laws, namely— that of the press, that of 
the jury, and that relating to the conduct of court.s of 
justice, were all published in tlie Momteur as soon as tjic 
Press Bill passed the Peers, and they wei« acconipaniW, 
in that paper, by two supplementary clauses, which, 
coming in the shape of “Royal Ordonances,” look about 
as unconstitutional as those which hurried on the crisis of 
the elder branch' of the Bourbons. Several journals were 
immediately given up. The Session of the Chambers, 
which had been of extraordinary length, closed on Satur- 
day, the Pith of September. Thirty new Peers have been 
adcled to the Upper Chamber. 

It appears that the trial of Fieschi, befort the Court of 
Peers, is fixed for the 20tli of October. 

The popularity of Louis Philippe and his family, with 
the national guards, and all the middling class (which, 
in France is, indeed, everything) has not suffered by these 
recent and most arbitrary measures. The fad is as evi- 
dent as it is extraordinary. The King, who is travelling 
in the departments, accompanied by his wife and some 
of his children, has been everywhere received with the 


« «t enthOsiBstm4eAKnii^Mkm ^ loyalty and «l£eolkm. 
e industrious bourgetn^s bavti had ehanget anoagh— 
they want peace at home and abroad, and to he allow^< 
to earn ana to eat thdir bread In tranquillity. It will 
remain to be seen whether evert Wcsiings may not 
sometimes be purchased at too deaf ft price, and whether* 
the French people will continue in the iftme loyal temper 
for a twelvemonth? 

The army of observation, on the Friiidh ai^ of the 
Pyrenees, is said to have received some irtftilitB from the 
troops of l>on Carlos; but it is now quite evident that 
Louis Philippe has greater apprehensions of the ultra- 
llbeial party— the eighteen hundred and twelve 
men, Who have thrown everything in Spain inta oortlhnoQ 
—than h6 has of the Carlist faction. 


SPAIN. 

We loft the affairs of this country in a deplorable state 
last month, and they certainly have not improved since 
then. The revolt of the Urban militia in Madrid was not 
followed by any x,ery serious consequences ; but several of 
the tlisaftecled cities in the provinces have established 
Provisional Governments, mdependeut of the Queen Re- 
gent and the Cortes at Madrid, and have addressed the 
National, or Central Government, in a tone that renders 
its authority almost contemptible. The I^yal proclama- 
tions addressed to these Juntas, and denying the legality 
of their authority, as well as all the measures they may, 
atlopt, seem to have been everywhere burnt, and Sara- 
gossa, Valencia, Barcelona, Cadiz, Seville, Granada, Ma- 
laga, Corunna, now make their own laws, and boast of 
the union which subsists between their respective Juntas. 

In some of these places, they have formally proclaimed the 
Democratic Constitution of 1812, with its Cortes of one 
Chamber. The disaffection to the established Govern- 
ment seems to be spreading with a continually increasing 
rapidity. A few days ago, we read that Algesiraz and 
Saint Roch, two towns in Andalusia, and only a few 
miles from Gibraltar, and the city of Caijeres, in Estrema- 
dura, had declared for “ the cause of liberty, (as the 
Spaniards call their revolts, which put all liberty in jeo- 
pardy), and we now see it confidently reported that the 
Asturias have also risen, and proclaimed a Provincial 
.Junta at Oviedo. Even without counting the Basque 
provinces, and the ground occupied W Don Carlos, more 
than one-lialf of Spain has shaken off the weak authority 
of the. Queen Regent. We do nut hear of any progrcM 
made by the Cavlists in Catalonia, or in Arragon ; but the 
partizans of the Pretender— who are become more nume- ^ 
rolls, not only in those nrovinces, but all over the king- 
dom, in consequence of tne sudden seizure of Church pro- 
perty, and the violence exercised upon them by the Ultrft- 
laherals— are only waiting their time for repnsals and 
retaliation, and the dreadful dissensions among the Con- 
stitutionalists can hardly tail to favour their cause every- 
where 

A few days after the Urbanos commotion at Madrid* 
the Queen’s Government adopted some severe measures 
against the press. One paper was suppressed as revolu- 
tionary and anarchial, and the editors and writers of two 
or three other journals were arrested, while some gentle- 
men of the press saved themselves by flight. At the 
same time, measures were taken to remodel the unpopular 

^^On\?ie 30th of August, tlie Government Gazette pub- 
lished the resignation of the Marquis de las AmanllM, 
and the appointment in his place of Castro Toreno. ^ I^n 
Jos4 Sartono was substituted for General Alav a* in the 
Navy Department, and Don Manuel de Rivaherrerafor 
Alvarez Guerra, in the Home Department. M. Mendixft^ 
bal was urgently called from Jjisbon, and -with hw aid 
Toreno hoped to he able to keep something like a Govemj^ 
ment together. The garrison of the capital .wwrftinf^j^^^ 
by 3000 men, who were drawn from the provmcjffcjjJlW 
their services were much wanted — bu| withput^Wll^m Eng- 
tional force the tranquillity of the prUona 

de])ended upon. * ■ J ia the spirit 

Early in September, it was reponedheretm^t nearly the 

had dismissed the Toreno aiid;.ftP|> throughout 

wholly new and Ultra-Liberal Cabinet, with Arg) Majesty’s 
the head of it The report wa» -premturei thoug regulations 

whatsoever. 
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that lome such sweeping change i|i 

fra dirys after. We are still, however, in doubt wnctherl 
tfie ot^tor Arguelles* or Mendizubal, who is a mao 6i busi** 
il6S9v it to be considered as Prime Minister. The latter of 
tiiete two ireiitlemen arrived at Madrid on the 7th of Sep- 
t#mber, where, after declaring he would not accept office 
^ther under, or with Toreno, lie proposed a new plan for 
tto military ojierations against Don Cl^rlos, and shewed 
the Queen the necessity of adopting more liberal mea- 
sures, and contracting a new loan! The newspaper 
accounts of these events are more than usually confused, 
and we will not puzzle ourselves about them^ as very pro- 
bably. while we are writing, fresh Ministerial changes are 
taking, or have taken, place at Madrid, 

In the North of Spain there has been sbme hard fight- 
ing; and the British and Irish auxiliaries, commanded by 
General Evans, though they have not gained an^ great 
advantage, have maintained their national character for 
bravely and steadiness. For the first time since this 
tedious contest began, bayonets have been crossed, and 
whole regiments have oharged at once, without standing 
and looking at the enemy for days together. An expe- 
rienced military man who has served with the Quei^n’s 
troops—a Frenchman, who has seen very different service 
— gives a deplorable account of 'the unwarlike, spiritless, 
manner in which both Carlists and Christinos have hitherto 
fought. After marches and countermarches, he says— 

** iU etaient Id d se regarder!' 

On Sunday, the 30th of August, General Evans, with 
1600 men, and Jauregui, tlie gpvernor of the province, 
with 1400 Spaniards, and a battalion of the regiment of 
Africa, made a sortie fromiSt. Sebastian, and carried and 
destroyed some strong entrenchments the Carlists had 
erected on the Venta-hill, at the distance of four miles ^ 
from the town. On retiring to St. Sebastian, the Spanish i 
volunteers in the Queen’s service, who had expended all i 
their ammunition, were hotly pressed by the Carlists ; | 
General Evans moved up a regiment of British grenadiers, i 
who, after pouring in a well-directed fire, drove back the j 
Carlists at the point of the bayonet. The loss sustained 
in this sortie appears to have been very trifling. ' 

On the 11th of September, a much more serious en- 
gagement took place in the neighbourhood of Bilboa, to 


.wliibh city andioPot^ugalefte, most of the British auxilia- 
ries had been removed. This battle is said to have lasted 
ten hours, but the results of it are stated to have been 
rather favourable to the Carlists. Some of their outposts 
on the river, have fired into the boat of an English man- 
of-war, and wounded twp or three men. 

According to the French papers^ the l|paniRh ambas- 
sador at Paris, the Duke de Frias’i has receiv^ fixm Louis 
Philippe, a positive refusal of all armed ihtemretice. ^ 

Don Carlos has named a new commander-in-chief, 
having appointed in all due form, and with extraordinary 
solemnity, the Virgin de los Dolores, a particular kind of 
looal Virgin Mary, in high repute among the Basques, to 
be generalissimo of hjj^s troops. It would be spoiling this 
“ Royal Decree ” to abridge it ; it ought to be read at (hll 
length. 

PORTUGAL. 

This country seems just now to be enjoying considerable 
internal tranrpiillity, but her fate bangs on a thread, and 
depends on circumstances which she has not the power to 
control. If the Constitutional cause be again sacrificed 
in Spain, it will be once more ruined in Portugal. In their 
foreign relations, the cabinet of Lisbon have contrived to 
get into a quarrel with the Court of Turin. Donna Maria 
who appears to be a veiy difficult person to re-marry, is 
said to have refused the Prince of Carignan, the son of his 
Sardinian Majesty, who, indignant thereat, has offered an 
insult to the ^diplomatic agent of Portugal. Perhaps 
a simpler and a truer story is, that the King of Sardinia 
never contemplated any such marriage, and in favouring 
the emissaries of Don Miguel, has only acted upon sym- 
pathies and antipathies, which are common to all the 
absolute sovereigns on the Continent. However this may 
be, the*Duke of Palmella set forth a decree on the 31st of 
August, proclaiming, that in retaliation for insults i-e- 
ccived, the exequatur given by lum in Donna Maria’s 
name to the Sardinian consuls and inferior agents in Por- 
tugal, was suspended, and that in two months from the 
date of the decree, no vessel bearing the King of Sardinia's 
flag, unless driven in by stress of weather, should he 
admitted into Portuguese ports. 


CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


I^pt, 1, A mcotiiig of the Grand Grunge Lodge was held ut the 
residence of Lord Kenyon, which was called in conwcpitiice of 
the recent parhumentary investigations. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, as Grand Master, was in the chair. 

3. A public diuner was given to Sir Itubert Peel, by about 200 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood of Tamworth. 


4. A respectable individual, the proprietor of an extensive library 
and newspaper office in the ^gewaie Ruud, killed his son, a buy 
about nine years of age, and made a desperate attempt on bis own 
life, from the eflects of which however he is recovering. He has 
since been tried for the murder, but acquitted as being insane. A 
respectable neighbour, wbo kept a shop adjoining, and was intimate 
with the family, w|ui so much excited by all the circumstances of 
the case, that a fit of apoplei^ ensued, which c.uHed his death. 

5. A (Hnner was given to Lord Auckland at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersgatc Street, by the Directors of the East India Company, 
previously to his Lordship setting out for India us Goveriior-Qe- 
neral. 

8. A musical festival commenced this day at York, which was 
continued for several successive days. The oratorios were given 
in York Minster. Among the must distinguished of the visiters 
to York on this occasion were the Duchess of Kent, Princess Vic- 
toria. Dttke vtkd Duchess of Northumbex^and, Karls Cawdor, Fitz- 
william, Lerdi'MiftBUy Jfapdih, Jte. Jx. 

— Captain Back and his eompairionfl arrived at Liveqiool in 
the puket shm, North America, from their perilous Arctic Land 
exjiedition.^ The gallant officer ond his componionN have visited 
tlie Great Fish River, and examined its course to the Polar 8eas. 
On the same day Joseph Bonaparte and suite sailed from Liver- 
pool for Philade^a.. 

milder ‘Ih'nw wm Ijiven to Captain Hiiidmarsh, R.N., at the 
Coercion Anlcrsgate Street, as the governor of the newly 

ness Wilh whicp^l ^ South Australia. The Duke of Wellington had 
concluded as J® attend and preside, but he sent an apology, ex- 
know that I wishes for the success of the speculation — 

])atriotism • an* , tho chair In the course of the chairman’s 

respective cou^au^.-J ‘ that the quantity of land which 

aKs4uS''i"'‘'” ” 

.•rting WM hahl at th. Lady# Chapel, 8o<ithw»rk, for 


the purjioHe of hearing a farewell address from tho well-known 
traveller and missionary to the Jews, Joseph Woidfe, who is about 
to proceed to Tunbuetoo. 

14. Dr. Brinkley, bisliop of Clo\me, died in Dublin. Previous 
to ins promotion to the bishopric of Cloyiie, Dr. Brinkley held the 
asiionomictd chair in Trinity College, Dublin. Cloyiie. is ono of 
the sees abolished by the Irish ('burcb Teinporabties Act. 

On tho nights of the l‘2th and 13th August last, the Islands of 
Antigua and St. Kitts were visited by a violent hurricane, winch, 
has been the cau^c of the loss of many lives, and an extensive 
destniction of prujierty. The Governor of Antigua lias permitted 
the im]iortation, duty free, for six months into that island, of pro- 
visions and building materials, as some alleviation of the cala- 
mity. 

Mr. O’Connell, having been invited to public dinners in several 
places, has been making a tour through England and Scotland. 
Public dinners were given trt him in Manchester, Newcastle, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow ; and in addition to the speeches delivered 
upon these occasions, lie has addressed large congregations of 
individuals who assembled to receive him on his entries into the 
diferent towns. 

A convict sbip*the George the Third, Captain Moxay, is stated 
to have been lost in the month of April last, at the mouth of the 
Derwent, Hobuit Town, when 1.32 persons perished, the greater 
pavt of whom were eonvicts. 

Tlie Sir Walter Scott, with a Cargo of cotton, from New Orieans 
to Liverpool, encountered a heavy storm in coming down the Gulf 
stream, on tlie 21 st of May last, during which tho vessel was struck 
by lightning, and set on fire. The crew and passen^rs.^ among 
whom was a lady, bad barely time to save themselves in the small 
boats. They were ultimately picked up by a ship, and safely re- 
landed in America. 


ffii^ The Office of the Society is at 1 3, Pall-Mall Sast, 
Clerk, Mr. T. W. Parkss. 
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REPORTS OF THE LORDS’ CO*MMITTEE ON 
* THE PRISONS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

In the paper inserted in our last Number on the subject ol 
Prison discipline in America, wc took occasion to ad\«r^1to 
the iicniicious eflVcts of our own gaols us they 4iave here- 
tofore been conducled, where crime, instead of being di- 
minished, IS fostered and iriereased. It is one of the most 
grdtif}iug proofs of the moral advancement of the present 
age, that the impoitance of this sul^ct has become fully 
recognised, that the legislature has given to it a most 
patient investigation, and that the government is desirous 
of promoting the best digested plans for reforming the dis* 
'Cipline of our prisons. The interest ihu^ awakened, and 
the exertions prompted bj if, wdl, we may confidcntl} hope, 
he in course of time productive of a striking improvement 
in the moial condition of society. 

At the beginning of the last Session (March, 1835) a 
Select Committee was apjMiintcd hy the House of Loids to 
inquiie into the picsent state of the several Gaols and 
^Houses of Coireciion in England and Wales. The Duke 
of Richmond, who was the promoter of this inquiry, took 
throughout, the leading part in the invosligalion. The 
Committee has been most indefatigable in its exertions 
to obtain an accuiatc knowledge of every thing apper- 
taining to the subject they were appointed to examine. 
The members of it have visited the prisons in and about 
London, where they have sought to ascertain the nature 
and extent of the evils of the present s>8tem, by the 
examination of numerous individuals, while they have 
endeavoured to arrive at just conclusions, in regard to the 
remedies most pro)>er to be applied, by consulting many 
persons who were known to have given much previous 
attention to this subject. The result of this well-conductod 
investigation is emb^hed in the following resolutions whiidi 
were announced in the second of the f][ve Reports or the 
Committee, ordered to be printed Ist July, 1835 : 

1st. That it is expedient that one uniform system of 
prisoA discipline be established in every gaol and house of 
correction in England and Wales. 

2nd, That for the sako of securing uniformity of disci- 
pline* it is expedient that the Rules and Regulations of the 
jgaols shall in future be submitted to the Secretary of State 
tor bis approval, instead of as at present to the Judges of 
Assize. 

3rd. That inspectors of prisons bo appointed to visit the 
pisons from time to time, and to report to the Secretary of 
State. 

4th. That entire separation, except during the houi-s of 
labour and religious worship and instruction, is absolutely 
necessary for preventing contamination and for securing a 
proper ^stem of prison discipline. 

5th. That silence be enforced, so as to prevent all com- 
munication between prisoners both before and after trial. 


6th, Tliat persons whose trials have been postponed, or 
who. having been tried, have been acquitted on the ground 
6f insanity, shall not be coPflrted in the gaols or houses of 
correction, 

. 7tli. ThaUtho oflioers of the prisons shall not be per- 
mitted to receive any portion Of the prisoners* earnings. 

8th. That the earnings of convicted prisoners shall be 
hereafter paid to the fund out of which the prison is tnain- 
tainiHl, 

9th. That the dietary of every prison be subject to the 
approval of the Recrctaiy of State, os a part of the prison 
rules and regulations, and that it is most desirable that 
convicted prisoners should not be permitted to receive other 
than the gaol allowance ; bdt if in any case of very' urgent 
and special necessity, the surgeon should order any increase 
oi diet to a prisoner not in the infirmary, be shall state in 
his journal the cause and extent of such order. 

lOih. That the practice in some prisons, and in certain 
cas«s, of pa} ing money to the prisoners in Keu of supplying 
them either wholly or in part with food or fuel, be declared 
to be illegal. 

J 1 th That flic use of tobacco in any shape by the pri- 
soners bo prohibited m every prison. 

12th. Tliat convicted prisoner# be not permitted to re- 
ceive V isits or letters from their friends during the first si.x 
months of tlicir imprisonment, unless under peculiar and 
pichsing circumstances. 

nth. Tiiat the use of day rooms, as such, he discontinued, 

lull. That no wardsman, inouitor, yurdsman, or prisoner 
be permitted to sell any thing whatever, or to let out to hire 
nnv article to any person confined in the prison, 

15th. That w here a chaplain shall be appointed to a 
prison or prisons, and the number of prisoners including 
debtors, which it is calculated may be received therein shall 
not be less than fifty, it is most desirable that the time of 
such chaplain should be devoted to the duties of such prison 
or prisons, that he should nut hold any other preferment 
with cure of souls, and that he should reside as near as 
possible to the same. 

loth. That in every prison where ix^ tlie number of pri- 
soners exceeds fifty, a schoolmaster, not being one of the 
prisoners, shall he appointed. 

17th. That every prison be provided with a certain num- 
ber of solitary cells for the punishment of refractory pri- 
soners. 

1 8th, That in cB«es where the punishment of whipping is 
resorted to, it is expedient that it should bo defined, as re- 
gards both the extent to vrliich it may be cairied, and the 
instruments w'ith which it may be indicted. 

19th. That at every Michaelmas Quarter Sessions twelve 
specified dajs be appointed, viz., throe in each quarter; and 
that on each of such days the visiting justices do visit and 
inspect the prison under their charge, according to the pro- 
V isions of the sixteenth and seventeenth sections of tha 
Gaol Act. . • 

In consequence of the labours and reports of this Com- 
mittee, an act of parliament was la^ Session pafised, 
entitled “An A«‘t for effecting greater unifon^iU of 
practice in the government of the several prisons in Eng- 
land and Wales ; and for appointing inspectors of prisons 
in Great Britain." This act has been in the spirit 

of the above resolutions! and is in subfibiiioe nearly the 
same. The whole governihent of the prisons tlmmghout 
England and Wales is now invested in his Mwesty’a 
principal Secretaries of State ; aU rules and regulations 
made by justices of the peace* or other persons whatfeoever. 


Vofc. HI. 
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irbioh they have been heretofore authorized '’X 
for the Rovernment of ony prisons m England and Wales, 
or for the duties to bo performed by the ofticera of such 
prisoTis, nre in futun* to be submitted to one of the pnn- 
cipal Secretaries of State, who, if he thinks fit may alter 
such rules and regulations, or make additional rules and 
regulations thereto. When he has signed a declaration 
that the rules, &c., are proper to be enforced, they become 
binding iil>on the Shuiiff and all other persons, without 
any other sanction or approval. 

By the new act, also, Government is empowered to no- 
minate and appoint five inspectors, whose duty it is to visit 
and inspect, either singly or together, every prison in any 
part of the Kingdom of Great Britain. These inspectors have 
lull authority to inquire into all matters touching prisons 
and prison discipline, to examine the officers att^elred to 
the respective establishments, to inspect the books and 
papers i elating thereto, &e. Each of the inspectors is re- 
quired, on or before the first day of February in every year, 
to make a separate and distinct Report m writing, of the 
state of every prison visited by him, and to transmit the 
same to the Secretary of State ; and a copy^ of every such 
Rcjiort is to be laid before both Houses of Parliament with- 
in fourteen days after dhe 1st of February, if they shall be 
then assembled. The five inspectors are already appointed, 
and are about to enter upon the performance of their duties. 
It IS only necessary for us to add, that Mr. Crawford is 
one of the persons appointed to this high and imi>ortant 
trust, in order to produce a conviction that tliis measure 
will not prove nugatory, or be found a mere nominal re- 
formation. Our limits will not allow us to enter into the 
remaining enactments of the bill ; the points already stated 
are the most important, and are calculated to produce the 
most striking changes in our prison discipline. 

That a reformation was needed is now universally ad- 
mitted. In going over the evidence presented with the 
reports, it becomes matter of surprise that the evil should 
never have been cUicienth grappled with before, that it 
should have been an acknowledged fact that our prisons 
were nurseries of vice, and yet that no extended means should 
bo applied to arrest the mischief. In the minutes of e\ idciicA', 
annexed to the First Report, the examiualions of between 
forty and fifiy persons are given. A very considerable pro- 
portion of these arc governors or chaplains of gaols in the 
country, and they all, without one dissenticiil voice, concur 
in opinion as to the contaminating inliuence of prisons as at 
present conducted. Mr. Chesterton, governor of Gobi bath 
Fields House of (Jorrcction for nearly six years, says be is 
“ quite sure of it.” Lieutenant Sibly, governor of the Biixtoii 
House of Correction, asseils that “most assuredly apii'^on 
is destructive to every casual offender. ’ Mr. Orridgc, thirty- 
seven years governor of tire prison at Bury St. Edmunds, 
gives similar testimony. Mr. T. C. Neale, for ten years 
governor of the Springfield Brison, Essex, affirms that the 
prisoners leave his prison decidedly worse than when they 
were committed. lie continues- “ We have had in that 
prison (JOO solitary*prisoneis, and in those cases ^^here they 
were absolutely in solitude, I consider that they were no 
worse ; hut before trial, associating mdiscrimmalely with 
men committed for all sorts of crimes, they are so liable fo 
contamination, that I think anything you can do after- 
wards would not remedy it ” The testimony of a pri- 
soner committed to the Spiingfield Prison, and afterwards 
removed to the Penitentiary, Milbank, more than corro- 
borates the above statement, and gives a dreadful picture 
of the baneful influence of that gaol. The following is but 
a small jiart of his evidence : — “ You think the discipline in 
the prison at Springfield is not such as would make any 
man better? — Many a lad went in there on the most trivial 
charge, and went out a conlinned and complete villain. 
Tho.se men. foi; example, who were there for three months 
for comparatively minor (>ft'cnces, a.s.socIated with men who 
were .sentenced by law to be transported ? — Yes. And they 
were allowed to communicate will) one another as much as 
they thought fit? — Yes, exactly, there was no restraint; 
they were put in the yard together, and brought down; 
they kept on so many on the wheel, and so many were to 
keep off; there IKFas no one to look over us. We had free 
communication, and v\o got off the wheel when we liked. 
Sometimes ihife turnkey would call out that there was not 
the nunibei*, and ho would threaten to stop our bread and 

cheo^e at night : that was all the constraint we had 

ISoine (of the prisoners) if put under proper restraint would 


have reformed ; I know that, not only from my own observa- 
tion, but from what I heard from others, who stated that 
they had been convicted on varioua trivial charges, and 
when they came to be transported they rellected upon it ; 

I have hoard fhem state lliat if they had been properly 
checked, and had received punishment, they would never 
have committed the crime they were going to leave the 
country for.” Mr. Walker, keeper of the Abingdon House 
of Correction, s iys that he could mention several instances 
which have come Jto his knowledge of young offenders 
having gone out of prison much worse than when first 
committed, and this can only be attributed to their having 
of necessity become companions of the worst description of 
thieves. “ One young lad was lately executed for a high- 
way lobhcry where much violence had been used; be had 
been out of prison little more than a month, where he had 
been before three or four times. The evening before he 
suflered he told me he attributed his wretched end to the 
ill advice of fellow prisoners." 

The Rev. W, Russel, chaplain of the Penitentiary, Mil- 
bank (who has been appointed one of the five inspectors 
under the adjust passed), in his evidence before the Com- 
mittee gives the substance of a conversation he had with a 
prisoner who had been sent from Staflbrd Gaol, and of whom 
he made enquiries as to the stale of the prusoners before 
trial in that gaol. “ His answer was, that from tliirty to 
fiily were associated together before trial, of all ages, all 
kinds and degrees of crimes ; and that he bad seen men 
will) bad come ink) tliat prison perfectly unari[uainled with 
all the art and science of crime quit that gaol as well in- 
formed as the most experienced London thief. .... After 
Itiial they were from ten to twenty togellier in the da\ -rooms, 

( 'where they hav e an opportunity of conversing unresei vedly ; 
an^l the same system of mstruetion in crime, the same con- 
jver.sation *as to tlunr former exploits, and as to tlu‘ best 
Anodes of perpetrating crime and escaping detection, wen: on 
daily. His observation was, they are herded togctlu'r like 
j a Hock of sheep." 

It would he usedess to quote the evidence of a similar 
character which might he adduced to show the pernicious 
effeeis of a committal to most of our piisons ; but we cunuot 
entirely dismiss the subject without a lew words conceining 
the })nson oj’ Newgaiti, The uceount of the depra\ity 
e\i>tnig within the walls of this groat metropolitan tirisoii, 
as shown in the eMdcncc, is in 'the highest degree re- 
volting. We can here give but one or two very short 
extracts. I'lie evidence of a boy liib^en years of age 
was read to the governor, who did not impugn his state- 
ment in any material point. He was? pfiieed with the tried 
and untried, five or six ))f whom had been eoiivieted be- 
fore, and one of them no less than fuur times ; there were 
persons for different offences, some for liouse- breaking, .some 
lor lugbvvay robbery, &c. “ He slept in a room with about 

twenty prisoners ; three slept on two mats placed on the 
ground; there were no bedsteads.” “ Tins youth describes 
j the conduct and language made use of by the greater 
I number of prisoners Ik* was obliged to assoeiale with as 
most depiMved and shocking ; some boasting of theii- 
former robberies, some cursing and swearing, some telling 
ob.seene stones, and some singing vile songs. There 
was a vvaidsinati who had been a tiled prisoner upwards of 
two years ; he was appointed to keep order and regularity in 
the yuid and in the room, hut ho w'as full as bad as any of 
the lest.” — p. 307. This prison is under the jurisdiction of 
the Lord Mayor a^d Aldermen. From the evidenee of Mr. 
Iloare, eli airman of the committee of the Society for Im- 
pioving Ihison Discipline, it appears that it is too generally 
! the ease throughout the kingdom for prisons under corpo- 
rate management to be badly eonducted. He was asked — 
“ Do you not believe that the gaols under the corporate 
bodies of this country are, from various causes, in a much 
worse stiito of discipline tlian the county gaols and houses 
of correel ion ? — Some of the larger gaols nre pretty well 
regulated; tho smaller gaols are extremely bad, and I 
should say without hesitation great nurseries of crime. 
Where there is a very small number of prisoners confined 
ill one place, prison discipline cannot be enforced ; they 
have not the requisites. Many gaols are without any re- 
ligious instruction, many without any place of separate 
confinement, almost all without employment; a gaoler who 
is occupied about otbor things perhaps a great part of tlie 
day, the establishment not sufficiently large to employ 
proper officers. In short, they ore so exceedingly bad that 
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the eooxMr they are abolUbed the better ; they cannot be 
carried on as at present without great evil." 

The following excellent i:einarks on the stated of our 
priaons are by Lieutenant SIbly : — 

“ That our prisons were formerly disgracefully neglected 
is probably quite true; many were in the hands of men 
who were peihaps vicious themselves, and who therefore 
could not be expected to attend to the moral improvement 
of their unfortunate charge, or to sot a good example by their 
own conduct; or the prisons were by far too confined Jbr 
the number of unhappy wretches who* were constantly 
thrust into them ; and it may be reasonably feared that not 
only neglect but petty cruelty and violence were not un- 
frequently practised towards prisondl's who wore unwilling 
to pay for comforts, or too humble to command attention 
and redress ; while the richer villain could indulge in all 
sorts of riotous debauchery uncontrolled. But I believe 
most thinking men who are acquainted with the subject 
will agree that public opinion, and after it the law, has 
gone quite as much on the opposite tide — that a timorous 
feeling, miscalled humanity, has usurped the scat of sound 
judgment and wholesome rigour, and that the ease, comfort, 
and care of a prison is i-athor an inducement to the com- 
mission of crime than a warning to deter. 

“ From the degraded state of wretchedness, idleness, and 
vice which it is feared were hut too common to our gaols, 
the change to hard labour was a great decided im- 
provement ; it immediately produced some degree of order 
and regularity, and by employing some part of the piisoners’ 
time it prevented, or at least diverted, the ^‘urrent ot evil ; 
but at tlie same time this regularity, this order, and clean- 
liness have produced ameliorations and comforts wlncli too 
strongly tend to destroy the ends of discipline, and increase 
the mis(dnef it was intended to prevent. 

“ The great and oscrwhelmnig evil of prisons, is well 
known to be the contanmiation of offenders, young and 
old ; even the most expert and wicked of their class cannot 
enter a prison without being still further initiated in the 
mysteries of crime, while the young, Iho timid, and the 
novice immediately become hardened and reckless from the 
example of their infamous associates. It is most strange 
that the magnitude of this e\il has been acknowledged so 
long and so universally that it has almost become a b)- 
word uttered without producing emotion, or else a feeling 
of despair, as if the mischief was telt to he irremediable, 
and that thousands who complain of any thing like seierity 
in our prisons feel little or no compunction in submitting a 
young offender to their intlucnce. The legislature also has 
so fcelily endcavouiqil to meet this enormous evil by ‘classi- 
fication,’ that the attempt can only excite a smile in any 
one who amU take the trouble to think on the subject. 
Supposing any class to be ever so well formed, supposing 
it possible for the individuals composing it to have com- 
mitteil only one sjiecies of crime, will not their pnificiency 
he as various as the individuals iherasclves ? and will not 
the placing a young oiVender in it be cxuclly like putting a 
young apprentice in a in aiiu factory among other appren- 
tices and workmen, some of whom will be first-rate hands? 
and Will it not bo placing him ])rccihcly in that branch 
wdiich the >oung tradesman has chosen for himself, wdiich 
he is therefore likely to learn w'illi avidity, and in which ho 
is likely to he must expt^t ?” 

Silence, and, as far as possible, separation, are recom- 
mended by all the witnesses examined as the only means 
of preventing contamination and producing reformatVn. 
The extent and degree of separation are Vitlier matter of 
discussion, and all the witnesses are not exuelly agreed as 
to those points ; but tliat silence sliould he strict 1) enforced 
is now iiiinersally admitted. The Rev. W. Russel, chap- 
lain to the Penitentiary, gives his uiKiualified testimony m 
favour of this system m the following evidence : — 

** You arc an advocate for earr)ing the system of silence 
to the gr(‘atcst extent to which it can be earned ? — Un- 
doubtedly so. As the means of preventing the more expe- 
rienced thieves from contaminating those who are compa- 
ratively innocent ?- Mot only to prevent the more expe- 
rienced thieves from contaminating others, hut for giving 
the prisoners more opportunities of retteclion, depriving 
them of those means they now ha\e of solacing themselves 
with cerapanions of similar tastes and habits, and driving 
away serious thoughts, and also with a view of deterring 
others from entering a situation where they will be subject 
to so serious a privation ; in every way I consider it of im- 
portance." 


Mr. Chesterton, the governor of Coldbath-fields prison^ 
says, I cannot sufficiently express my opinion of ex- 
cellent character of the system ; I think it is admirable. I 
do not know anything which has been suggested for many 
years which is likedy to be attended with so much public 
benefit, since under it further contamination becomes im- 
possible." 

Mr. Mance, keeper of the Petworth Hoiilse Correction, 
and inventor of the EigomCter, is strotigly in favour of 
silence. He observes, “ 1 am fully persuaded that no dis- 
cipline short of universal silence (including a prevention oP 
intercourse with friends from without the prison) and Sepa- 
rate confinement will check crime or retorm the criminal." 

Silence being considered essential to the discipline of a 
prison, the manner in which it can be best enforced remains 
to be ascertained. If it be considered that all comniuni- 
catioii ^etw'een prisoners should be preveiitod, it appears 
impossible to effect this object unless by entire separation. 
Those prisoners especially who were accpiainted with each 
other before their arrival in prison will be aiixioub l‘ur verbal 
coramhiiication ; “ they will have the baiiie or indeed better 
means to elude the officer than he has to delect them ; the 
eraftloynienl wilT be aniusemcnt to thc^n," 

The Rev. W. Russel rccomnieiids a separate cell for each 
prifoner as the only means of presiM ving silence. He thinks 
that if prisoners are brought together in the day-tiine they 
will coinmunicato, that there is no oilier cffWtual security 
against this communication than to lock up the prisoners 
in separate celU the rnoineril they come from wwk, and that 
their w'ork should be of such a description that they should 
be kept as separate^ from each other as if in their distinct 
cells. This gentleman's distinction between separate and 
solitary is worthy of notice. 

You think that silence cannot he effectually enforced at 
all except in solitarj cells ? — Except in separate cells. So- 
litary I conceive soiiiellung inruiitely greater than that 
pow spoken of: solitude is a very drihirent thing from sepa- 
ration. J>o >ou refer to cells in which prisoners can speak 
to one another?— No: in which they cannot speak to one 
another ; but then they are drawn together in bodies to 
w'ovk, that breaks the solitude; they communicate with the 
oflicers, that breaks the solitude; they are conscious that 
Ihcrii IS a man in the next cell to them,' and that breaks tho 
solitude. The full cflects of solitude can never he produced 
upon the mind and tho constitution of a man who feels that 
ho is sunouiidcd by Ins fellow-creaturcs. lie is permitted 
opportunities of communicating wiili the governor, chaplain, 
mid surgeon, and of speaking to the officers immediately in 
charge of him, ami from time to time seeing liis fellow- 
prisoners and working togellier with them. ” — p. 35. 

It maybe doubted, however, whether it can ever be con- 
sistent with efficacious mauagenieiit fur pnsoners to work 
togeihery even though it were possible to preserve, under 
such circumstances, the most iigid silence. They have 
a constant temptation to transgress ; they w ill naturally 
seek means for gralilS mg this w ish, and tlieu* minds will 
be in a state of excitenu iil and irritation very unfavour- 
nhle to ^reformarion. Would it not ho •much better to 
withdraw the inducement ? In manv piisona silen(‘e is 
attempted to be entorced by appointing monitors from 
among the prisoners, and thus anutlier evil is superadded 
W’ltlioiit tho requiretl result lieing attained. These iiioni- 
tor.s are selected heeausc they are intelligent and ckner, 
and consequently arc, in many instance^, the gu-atest cri- 
minals ; placed in these re-jponsihle siiuatuuis they are 
excused from other labour, liave adfliiu'ind allowances of 
fiK)d, &c., and thus their own inipi L->()innent is rendered 
nugatory; while, instead of assisting the turnkeys, they 
will, in most cases, comb me deceive thoin on all occa- 
sions. It may he doubted whether, under the best re- 
gulations acted upon under the best ollii'ers, strict silenca 
could he perfectly preserved when coupled witji hard labour; 
but even if the iiisuiierahle dilliculties lor enforcing this 
system could bo overcome, still the congregating together 
is ,ir Itself a great obstacle to re form a non. It is well ob- 
served by Lieui. Sibly, that " if prisoners can communicate 
by signs or looks, tliev miglit nearly as well be permitted 
to do so wiiliout restraint, inasmuch as the watching for 
times and opportunities driy^i^ away retloction, furnishes 
employment and amuseaioltti.^a|id thereby alleviates almost 
all the irksomeness of confinoment and discipline." 

It has been attempted to combine hard labour with repa- 
ration, by having the tread-wheel divided into compart^ 
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DEientB, BO that each prisoner v^orks upon it without aeoing 
or' having any communication with the others. *1 his plan 
bag keen adopted in the paols at Gloucester, Maidstone, 
Bedford, and elsewhere. But since entire separation is not 
ractised in those prisons, the effects of hard labour com- 
ined with separation have not been ascertained bv positive 
experiment. It may, however, well he questioned whether 
a system of hard labour be calculated to produce that stale 
of mind most conducive to reformation. Many individuals 
well qualified to jud'^^oof the subject are decidedly of opinion 
that Lard labour in itself is unfavourable to this desired 
result. Lieut. Sibly, who appears to have given the que.s- 
tion his serious consideration, obseiTes, “ that bard labour 
punishment, and especially tread-wheel labour, contains in 
itself a counteracting principle to reformation on account of 
its bodily excitement, its mental irritation, its irregularity, 
and partial operation ; or any other kind of laboiiP, since 
all labour must afford much scope for deception, must give 
way to medical excuses, and must require or admit of some 
communication. * * * That hard labour punishment with 
a restricted diet, os at present, makes bodily punishment 
the primary^ and mental punishment Wxojsecontlary con- 
sideration, whereas it should, bo the reverse. * * That 

the operation of the present law is lenity and mercy to the 
hardened and abandoned culprit, while it presses with ten- 
fold severity on the casual offender, and indeed tends irre- 
sistibly to destroy him. That solitary confinement or mental 
punishment is the most simple and only natural and proper 
mode of punishing a rational being. 

In a long and able paper on the nature and merits at, 
solitary confinement, and on %hc bad tcjidcncy of prison dis- 
cipline as at present conducted, he concludes with the fol- 
lowing summary. “ Thus it will be seen that the plan I 
recommend as the only one which will render punishment 
efficient and certain is a modified system of solitary confine- 
ment, allowing restricted communication with the officers of 
the prison, permitting as much air and exercise as may be 
necessary for the preservation of health, and no more ; pro- 
viding suitable mental instruction and occasional handicraft 
employment; combining increased severity of punishment 
with its shortened duration ; inducing lialiits of soberness 
and reflection; decreasing the expense of piisons; and 
above all, wholly preventing that most fatal and enorDous 
evil, ^aol contcmmmtionJ" 

The evidence of several persons examined is decidedly 
against solitary confineincnl, and many instances have , 
been brouglit to show its pernicious influence on the health, 
bodily and mental, of individuals subjected to it. But tlie 
modified solitary confinement here recommended is totally 
different from that inhuman incarceration which was for- 
merly meant by this punishment. It is the offender’s total 
separation from his fellow-prisoners, hut not absolute and 
unmitigated solitude ; confinement in an airy, light, and 
well-ventilated cell, in the arrangement of which due re- 
gard is paid to cleanliness ; air and exercise allowed suffi- 
cient for] health ; and intercourse with his fellow-meii for 
the purpose of spiritual and moral instruction, when the 
mind and heart •become softened by solitude and arc in a 
favourable condition for receiving good impressions, while 
the severity of the sentence may be alleviated or increased 
according to the state of mind of the prisoner, by a more 
free or a more restricted communication with the officers of 
the gaol, at the discretion of the superintendent. That 
every punishment is more or less severe according to the 
disfiosition of the individual on whom it is inflicted, the 
following case, as related by Sir James Williams, affords 
an example. 

“There were two soldiers whom I visited myself in our 
solitary cells at Coldbath-ficlds. I put the question to 
one of them, ‘How long have you been here?’ ‘ Six weeks,’ 
1 think he said, but I know that he said he had been half 
his time]; and,l said, ‘ Which do you think is the best, re- 
ceiving corporal chastisement, or being confined in this 
cell?] He said, * 1 would rather, though 1 have served half 
my time, receive the punishment to-morrow morning at the 
halberds than remain here the other half of the time.' In 
the very next cell I went to was a rough Irishman, and 
^ same question to him, he said, ‘ Oh, your 

nonour, 1 have no arms to keep clean, nor no duty to per- 
aT^i lo do but to here ; it is no punishment 

The evidence of a few of the keepers of the different 
gaols tends to show that modified solitary confinement has 


no bad effects on the health and mind. The two following 
extracts are given iu support of this opinion. 

“ Solitary confinement on such as have transgressed by 
not observing the rules of the prison has proved of great 
service ; and the gaoler is, of opinion that one month of si^i- 
tary eoniluement would he a more severe punishment than 
twelvemonths’ hard labour without it. Solitary confinement 
has never been attended with any ill consequence to the 
health of any of the prisoners who have been subjected to 
it.” 

The above eviJfcncc is from the town-clerk of Sandwich ; 
that w'hich follows is from the governor of Winchester 
County Bridewell. 

“Some years back**I was in the habit of having very 
many milit-ir) iiion committed to me for solitary cunflne- 
nient* for tbree, four, and six months. In no instance was 
mind’ or body impaired by it, though I have scores of times 
heard them coiillJcutly declare, that rather than undergo 
three weeks’ solitary confinement, they would take 500 
lashes.” 

Tlic next question to be considered is, how' this system of 
silence and separation can he put in force throughout the 
country. It is the opinion of Mr. Crawford, and of many 
others, that in the end it would bo most economical for the 
country to increase the prisons to the extent of furnishing 
Separate cells for the accommodation of each pri.soner. In 
a shorter period a much severer punislinient could be in- 
/iiicted, and consequently there would be a great saving in 
many ways: in the diminished time during which the pri- 
.soner would havfc iri be maintained in prison, in the smaller 
poition of his labour which would he lost to his family and to 
society, and, what is of far more importance, in restoring to 
the community a cliaracter improved, if not entirely reformed, 
'ijislead of being deteriorab'd by the present contamination 
of a prison. Mr. George Bullar, secretary ol the Prison 
Discipline Sociely, has found, from an analysis of the gaol 
returns, that of 13C prisons whicli are included in the act 
4 Goo. IV. c. C4, 36 only had a sutficient number of cells 
to admit of each offender being jilaced apart at night. The 
total number of persons confined in these ])risons at one 
time iu the hu.t year was lK,iy7; but the number of 
slccping-rooms and colls was only 11,704, leaving a de- 
i ficiency of ulioiit 6500 cells. There .are altogether in the 
prisons included in the act about 1300 day -rooms, most of 
which, wuh the large sleepmg-rooms, may be altered and 
divided into single cells; but e\en with this subdivision 
there W'ould slill he about 3500 cells too few to provkle for 
the separation of the greatest number of prisoners in con- 
finement at one time : to this extent, therefore, it will be ne- 
cessary to construct additional buddings. It is estimated 
that the requisite alterations and additions, the particulars of 
which with respect to each gaol arc furnished by Mr. Bullar, 
will cost 20.3,061/. Two causes, how^ever, should be taken 
into consideration, which may materially dimmish the num- 
ber of prisoners confined, and therefore render unnecessary 
so large an addition of cells as hero contemplated. It is 
the opinion of many persoius experienced on the subject, 
that sentences to imprisonment with solitary confinement 
should be for a very much shorter term than imprison- 
ment under the present discipline. It is considered that 
a quarter of the time, or, in some circumstances, even less, 
will bo sulficient ; if so, the occupants of our prisons will 
change more frequently ; and they may possibly, therefore, 
without enlargement, aflbrd accommodation in solitary con- 
finlmcnt for the same annual number of prisoners as are 
at present comnfitted. A largo ])ortion of our present gaol 
accommodation is taken up with prisoners who are confined 
for debt. Out of 12,765 prisoners, the total number of 
those under confinement at Michaelmas, 1834, there were 
1770 debtors. But if imprisonment for debt should be 
abolished, a large proportion of the space of our prisons 
would become vacant, and might be appropriated to the 
accommodation of criminals. 

From a careful examination of the plans of the several 
prisons included in the gaol act, Mr. Bullar furnishes the 
following classification of them ; — 

Prisons on the radiating plan, having the means of 
central inspection into the buildings and airing- 
courts . . . . . .15 

On the same plan, with wing buildings attached to the 
centre , , , , . ,10 


Carried forward 


25 
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Brou(;bt forward • • 25 

Ditto, but in which the inspection is incomplete . .18 

On the circular or polygonal plan, with hulldings round 
the courts . . . . .IS 

On the quadrnngulor plan, or with parallel buildings 41 
Irregular plans, with modern additions • .11 

Ditto (chiefly old prisons) . . , ,28 

Total . . 136 

The prisons on the radiating plan are all of modern erec- 
tion, originating with Mr. Bentham. Jhose on the quad- 
rangular plan were mostly built in Howard’s time (about 
1780), and although on very improved principles in com- 
parison with the old gaols, thcy«aro still very defective. 
Previous to that period the pi isoris were erected principally 
with the object of ensuring the safe custody of the prison* 
ers, and the internal arrangement was, except as it related 
to this point, hut little regarded. 

Very recently, since the question of prison-discipline has 
been made a subject of inquiry and interest, great improve- 
ments have taken place in several of our gaols, and many of 
the visiting justices and governors of the respective prisons 
seem to be enlightened men. and anxious to carry forward 
the projected improvements. In April, 1834, an entire new 
system of discijiline was introduced into the Wakefield 
house of correction, by the strict enforcement of silence at 
all times; at \iork, at moss, during the hours of exercise, 
and at night. The prisoners are, except when the house U 
excessively crowded, confined each in a separate cell 
night. The various rules and regulaticyis for preserving 
order and cleanliness, for preventing contamination, aii3 
producing reformation, are so good, and appear likel) to be 
so beneficial, that the governor of Coldhath fields prison 
has likewise adopted tkem, and with similar advantage. 
There has lately been a great and striking improvement in 
that place of conliiiement, testified by the governor, chap- 
lain, visiting justice.s, and all who have had an opportunity 
of judging. In Bedford gaol there was great laxity of dis- 
cipline, and many abuses were going forward. About three 
}ears ago a visiting justice undertook to recommend and 
enforce some great change : ho at first met with opposition, 
hut at length succeeded in introducing alterations and im- 
provements, and for the last two years silence has been en- 
forced as strictly r.s possible, with very satisfactory results, j 
During the last year the silent system has been maintained in 
several prisons in various counties with the same good eflect, 
and the evidence of many of the prisoners has been brought 
forward to show the good working of this system. In Wake- 
field prison, sixty-four unconvicted prisoners were ques- 
tioned by a visiting*iuagistratc ; out of this number only ten 
said they disliked the enforcement of silence: seven of these 
had been re-committed (one five times for felony), and v^ere 
therefore supposed to *l)e in some measure hai’dencd offend- 
ers. The irksomeness of this discipline is felt to be greater 
in proportion to the badness of the individual’s character, 
and therefore the plan carries with it this great recommenda- 
tion, that the severity of the punishment is greatest towards 
those who deserve it most. 

It was our 'intention to give an account of the Peni- 
tentiary at Milbank, which is used only for convicted pri- 
soners, and is conducted on an improved principle, not 
found however quite with so much success as was at first 
expected. The manufacturing system carried on prevents 
the practice of that strict silence and separation most favour- 
able to reformation ; while the health of the convicts 
jured by their sedentary habits, and hy*the effects orthe 
unfavourable situation of the prison, in the middle of a 
marsh and in the immediate neighbourhood of manufac- 
tories. We regret that our limits will not allow us to enter 
further into detail concerning this institution. The following 
statement is extracted from the evidence of Mr. Griffith, 
governor of Salop County Gaol : — “ The principles acted on 
here are to keep the prisoners as much and as usefully em-^ 
ployed as possible ; to allow them rest at stated intervals, 
when the mind is still kept active by reading lessons, &c. 

I entirely disapprove of solitary confinement without em- 
ployment, unless it be for short periods. No doubt the pu- 
nishment must he intolerable, but it tends rather to enervate 
and crush the mind, than to give it that energetic action 
which may effectually reform the character. * * * The 
disease is in the mind, and by no means incurable if pro- 
perly treated. A rigid discipline calculated to keep the 
mind in lively action, and prevent it as much as possible 
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from sinking into its pld machinations, is, I conceive, the 
only means of restoring it to its proper tone. * • * I do 
not make the above observations as being merely specu- 
lative, as 1 have in numerous instances seen them realized. 
My present groom was a convicted felon, and sentenced to 
two years imprisonment. His father also was convicted of 
I a different crime and received alike sentence. Being an 
old man, I had less hope of success thap with his son, as 
I the juvenile mind is more easily dealt With. 1 however 
observed each of them daily to conform to the enforced re- 
gulations with less pain to themselves, and before the ex- 
piration of their durance they performed their duty with 
alacrity and apparent willingness. Each appeared to have 
acquired systematically some principle for the regulation of 
his future conduct. On their release, 1 employed the old 
man in iny garden until he was engaged by the Shropshire 
Coal ^Company, where he still is. The young man, as 1 
before observed, is my groom. They have been out of 
prison upwards of three years, and now can be well recom- 
mended should they want employment.*’ 

The want of uniformity in the discipline of the different 
prisons throughout the country is certainly in itself an evd. 
Tlic regulatidfis of many of the gaols arc at variance both 
with the Gaol Act and with each other, and the discipline 
will naturally be found still less uniform and consistent than 
the regulations. It is. a common practice at present among 
the prisoners to discuss the comparative merits of different 
prisons, and mark their preference by saying, that a month 
in such a gaol is u orsc than a year in another. Mrs. Fry 
states ;in her evidence, that “It is very lamentable to see 
the great variety of trcatmei^, and what 1 call unfairness 
in the prisons ; in 'one prison they have every comfort of 
life, and in another they are in a state of misery, distress, 
and want.” 

This proiluees an inequality of punishment, and conse- 
quently an it^u slice, winch it is mo.st desirable should be 
remedied. The only measures which could remove the 
evil are those which have just been adopted — the appoint- 
ment of inspectors, and the vesting of the general control 
and government of the prisons in the Secretary of State in- 
stead of the local authorities. 

The prisons of Scotland are found, from the returns, to 
require reformation still more than those of England and 
Wales, and it is to be hoped they will be the subject of 
another Bill in the ensuing Session. . 


HOUSE OF COMMONS' OFFICES AND FEES.*^ 

The third Report from the Select Committee on Printed 
Papers is occupied with the results of the inquiry into the 
House of Commons’ offices and fees, it being a branch of 
that Committee's duties to continue the inquiry made by 
the Committee “on House of Commons' offices,” of session 
1833. The following is an abstract of the Report. 

The Committee of 1 633 recommended that certain offices 
should have fixed salaries assigned to them ; and in pur- 
suance of that recommendation, an act wjis passed in 1 834, 
by which sucli salaries were settled prospectively. [See 
Companion^ Nos. 12 and 21.] The present speaker, his 
secretary, and the seijeant-at-arms, having been appointed 
since the passing of that act, hold their offices in conformity 
with its provisions. 

Journal Office. — The Committee of 1833 rec.om- 
mended a scale of salaries for the clerks of the Journal 
Office, namely, to the chief clerk 1000/., and to seven assist- 
ing clerks 2500/., in different proportions. Mr. Bull, the 
late clerk of the Journals, having died during the session, 
the present Committee think that his successor should re- 
ceive a fixed sum of 1 000/., but that with respect to the 
assisting clerks the present mode of paying them is pre- 
ferable to assigning them definite sums. Th^ir emoluments 
arise from various items, and, us there is much work at 
night, it is thought that some inducement to industr}', and 
to the speedy dispatch of business, ought to exist^ 

Public Bill and Fee Office. — The gross axuduht of 
fbes paid in the offices of the House of Common^ in session 
1834 was as follows : — 

House fees . . , , £^53 11 6 

Committee fees , . V • tf,412 9 5 


Carried forward . [£15,166 0 11 
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Brought foruurd 
Ingrossin^ 

Pma^ lUll Oftice foos 
Houaekee pur's, &c., lt*c*s 
Bileclion fees 
Recognizance fees , 

For inspections and copies of papers 


i:i5.166 0 11 

. 5.814 10 0 

1,552 5 0 

. 1,458 15 0 

476 15 4 

30 0 0 

243 13 4 


Total . . £24,741 10 7 


Tho Cominitlee concur in the opinion of the previous 
Coinniitfee, tliut it i.s very dcHirablo that the collection of all 
fees receivable on the passing of private bills, and on other 
business of the House, should be made by one and the saiiio 
person. They therefore liuiik that the receiver of the House 
and ini:ros.sing fees should collect all other fees now col- 
lected l*v the deputy housekeeper, speaker’s secretary, and 
committee clerks. Sic., for which he .should be alloweiU over 
;iiid above his salary, a per centage of]/. lO^'. on the amount 
ooliccfed ; and that he should also be paymaster of all 
salaries and charges on the House establishment, giving 
suflieient security for the iierformancc of his duties, and 
making out a yearly account of rei^eipts and expeiidituro, 
to he laid before the House. •* • 

The clerk and receiver of fee.s is also agent for the Trea- 
sury 111 the management of revenue and other public bills. 
This arrangement the Committee think economical and 
satisfactory, hut instead of his present allowances, amount- 
ing, on an avorago of the yi’ars IHil.'i-.'l 1, to 1381/., thev sug- 
gest that he sliDuld receive a fixed salary of 1000/. a year 
(exclusive of the iier centage on the ciullection of fees), and 
that no other p-iyinents shoulc^ he made to him. It is also 
suggested that his four clerks, instead of being paid by fees, 
should receive fixed salaries of fiOO/ , 400/., 200/., and 150/. 
j'especlively. 

CoMMiTTKK Clkrks' Okfice, — Tlic fouF principal clerk- 
ships were altolihhed by the act of 1834, as being sinecures: 
hut the (.'oimniUee think that the ofliee should also he placed 
on a more efiieient footing. So mvndi of the business of the ’ 
House of t'Oinmons is now jicrfoniieil in Committees, as to 
leinlcr it desirable that the clerks shoubl have an accurate 
knowledge of tho routine of business, and lie active and 
attentive to their ilulics. At present the committee clerks 
are apjiointod to public and private committees in rotation, 
taking the cbaiico of tho continuance of the committee fiir 
one dll} or during the session. But as all tho toes on pri- 
vate business arc, at the end of the session, brought into 
one sum, of vvliicli each clerk ri'ccivcs an equal share, they 
have hi'cn in the practice of handing over to their assisiants 
as many of the private, and retaining themselves as many 
of the )mblic conimiltecs as po-ssible. It is suggested that 
the oflicc of Suporintoiideiil of Corn mitt ce Clerks .should be 
forthwith abolished : that all the clerks should he respoii- i 
r,ible to the (diicf (Jlerk of the House of Commons, and to 
him alone, us his position and auUionlv must enable him 
better than any other person to euforci' a regular and punc- 
tual perFornrance of duties; and that, as the pressure of 
business is very nncMpial in dilVercnt periods of the session, 
he should luncfiill aurlionl) to provide for its di.spatch by 
liringing temporary ussi*^t'ince from other departments. It 
is also suggested that the ancieut allowance of 50/. from the 
Exchequer to tho four clerks should be discontinued ; that 
the otiice should be ( prospei lively ) arranged into three 
desks, with three clerks to each, tlic (h'-t three having SOO/. 
yearly each, the throe senior assistants 300/. each, and the 
three junior assistants lOO/, cadi, making 3600/. in all: but 
as an encouriigement to imluslry on the part of the assist- 
ants, they should be allowed to charge for copies of minutes 
of evidence made out for private parties, at a rate suggested 
by Mr. ]..ey, iii his evidence— viz. 4c/. a sheet of 72 words, 
the same quantity for which, by the present table of fees, 
one shilling is charged. 

Clerk of Hommittkk of Phivilkuks, &c. — An annual 
salary of 100/. has been paid by the Treasury to the clerk 
of piivdi gcs and of elections, which the gentleman holding 
the offices considers as a retaining fee on account of both. 
I he standing commilteo of privileges being now dropped, 
^e ofiicp of clerk may he abolished, as the duties of attend- 
ing any such committee wliich may hereafter be appointed 
may be truuRferrcd to the committee clerks. The emedu- 
ments of the clerk of elections are large, varying however 
accoi^ng to the number of election committees that are 
ap^Kunted,, and the time over which their sittings extend^ 


An account is rendered in the Appendix to the Report, 
which gives his net receipts for the years 1833-4, and also 
for session 1835, up to 31st July. The net receipts for last 
session, without including the Carlow election committee, 
which was sitting at the time of rendering the acoount, 
amount to 1503/. The C 9 mmittee of 1833 reconimonded 
that the duties of clerk of elections should be transferred 
altogether to the committee clerks : but the present Com- 
mittee do not concur in that recommendation, being con- 
vinced that the office should be preserved as a distinct one, 
having a room independent of the committee clerks' office, 
for the transaction 6f business. In addition to his duties as 
clerk of elections, it is suggested that the individual holding 
the appointment should act as clerk of recognizances for 
election petitions (at present a separate office), and also 
have the duly of settling allowances to election witnesses, 
and act as clerk to the taxers of private bills. It is pro- 
posed that a fixed salary be assigned to the office, of COO/, 
per annum. 

Private Bili. Officb. — The fees received in this office 
are recommended to be carried to the fee-fund, and the four 
clerks to be paid salaries of 800/., 450/., 350/., and 150/. 
each, and no other emoluments to be allowed. 

Ingrossing Office. — Tlie office of clerk of ingrossments 
having been abolished on the recomnicndalion of the Com- 
mitU‘c of 1833, it is suggested, mi the same principle adopted 
in regard to the Private Bill Office, that the three w^orking 
clerks receive 700/., 4 00/., and 150/. earh annually, the fees 
being earned to the fee-fund. The Committee think it 
worthy of eonsule ration whether in ingrossing the black 
letter might not he changed to the common letter. 

A^ote Office.— No chungt* has been made in this office 
in consequence of the ree.omiiioiulatioiis of the former Cora- 
liuttec. These recommendations the present C'omniittec 
think shviuhl be forthwith adopted; that the charge of 
2/. 12a. G(/. to moinheis for delivering parliamentary papers 
in town, or forwarding them to the country should he abo- 
lished, on the broad principle that menihers ought not to be 
put to any expense in the performance of their duties ; and 
that the e\]>eiise ofdehverv thus thrown upon the public 
may he met by a reduction in the exjieiise of the office. 
The })resent charge is 2 702/., which, with fees from mem- 
bers for delivery of papers amounting to 1957/., makes an 
anui.al charge of 47 i 9/. Thii fiitun’ charge is recommended 
to he 1900/., by vvhicli a suviiig to the public will lie effected 
of HG2/., and, along with the saving to members of fees, a 
total saving of 2819/. Thi* present deliverer of votes having 
been ap])ointed since the recommendations of the C,\»mimltec 
of 1833, the Committee think that the alterations might 
take place n<*xt session. 

Skrjeant' \t-Arms, IIousKKKKPER, SwC. — The serjeant- 
at-arms IS the official housekei'per, hut his other duties pre- 
clude the possihiht) of' his attending to the housckcejier's 
duty, which is performed by deputy. The Committee re- 
commend strongly to the altimtion of the House an applica- 
tion from SirAVillium Cosset for an official residence within 
I the iirecincts of the new House, m order to enable him to 
look heller after the entire establishment. A'anous recom- 
memlations are made with a viewv of reducing tho expense 
of (he housekeeper's department, and of exercising control 
over the ililTerent items of it. 

Doorkeepers and Messengers — The emoluments of 
the three doorkeepers arc considered to be quite dispropor- 
tionlilo to the nature of their duties and office. It is pro- 
])()seil to abolish flie situation of lower doorkeeper, and that 
the other two should receive 500/. and 400/. each of salary, 
in lieu of all allowances from niemlicrs and fees of any kind 
from the public. It is recommended that there he a head 
messenger at a fixed salary of 400/. ; four otliers at 300/. 
each; two at 200/. each; four supernumeraries at 105/. 
each, to he afterw ards increased to 120/. ; and a library mes- 
senger, whose salary may be settled by the Library Com- 
mittee. Two persons arc employed in the letter office; but 
the Committee think this department susceptible of im- 
provement, and recommend it to the attention of the lords 
of the treasury and the postmaster-general. 

Payment of AVitnesses. — Little uniformity has hi- 
therto prevailed in the amount of allowances made to wit- 
nesses in attendance on Select Committees. Usually from 
5ff. to 1 0^, a day has been paid to tradesmen ; gentlemen a 
guinea ; professional men two guineas, or, if from a dis- 
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tance, three |(aineas. The allowaneee for travelUti(( ex* 
penaes have also been various, ac^cording to rank and cir- 
cumstances. It is now proposed to place all such expends 
under proper control, and methods are suggested by which 
this may be done with a due^ attention to regularity and 
economy. 

Members' Waiting Room. — This room is not at pre- 
sent considered as part of the establishment of the House 
of Commons, and is supported by fees paid by members. It 
is now proposed to be included in tlje establishment, the 
fees to be abolished, and the charge of the persons in at- 
tendance upon it to bo placed upon the accounts of the Ser- 
jeant-at-arms. ^ 

A number of other subjects connected with the business 
and expenses of the ofHces and general establishment of 
the House are considered, but they are too^miriute to be 
sj^cified in such a summary as the present. The object 
of all the suggestions thrown out is to ensure efficiency, 
and reduce expense. The Report concludes with the fol- 
lowing Resolutions, wliich were agreed to by tlie Com- 
mittee : — 

1. Tliat this Committee, adopting the principle expressed 
by the Ct^mmittee on House of Commons Offices in 1833, 
are of oj)inion that no clerk or officer of this House ap- 
pointed hince session 1833, shall be henceforth permitted to 
tiunsui-t private business, or indheclly to participate in any 
benefit arising therefrom. 

2. That the Committee clerks and their assistants, as 
well as the clerks m the Private Bill pifice (wlio are at 
present restricted), be henceforth prohibited from acting as 
agents for private hills, or from being concerned, eitlier di- 
rcctlv or indirectly, for petitioners, or sitting members be- 
fore Election Committees. 

3. Tliat as regards such clerks or officers as .may Imvc 
been on the establishment previous to session 1833, such 
practice shall cease and determine on the 1st of January,. 
1 8 to, unless within twelve months from the date of this 
Rejiort any such clerk or officer so (nrcurnslaiiced shall do-' 
dare his intention to siiiTcndor his public office ; in which 
case he shall be entitled to such compensation as niav he 
determined upon by the Lords Comnnssionors of his Ma- 
jest} \ Treasury, 

4. Tliat all payments made by members for the delivery 
of seshioniil papers from the Vote Office, all gratuities paid 
to doorkeepeis, messengers, and siipeuntendent of tho 
meniheiV waiting room, shall cease alter tlie present ses- 
sion. 

5. That in reference to all those officers whoso omolii- 
iiients shall be aflbcted by the preceding Resolution^, it is 
tliL- opinion of this Committee that the Treasury should make 
such allowance as they sliall, under all the circumstances, 
consider e(|uital)le, with tlie view of commencing the new 
scale and arrangement of the oflices of the Ilou.se in the 
next Session of Parliament. 


FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR 
INQUIRING INTO THE CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES IN IRELAND, 

This Report, with an Appendix and Supplement, makes a 
folio volume of 1120 pages, hut of these fhe Report itself 
only (iccupies ten. The commission directs iinjuiry to be 
made “ into the condition of the poorer dasses in Ireland, 
and into the various institutions at present estahlishdl by 
law for their relief; and also whether an/ and what further 
remedial measures appear to be requisite to ameliorate the 
condition of the Irish poor, or any portion of them.’’ The 
evidenee as yet' collected relates solely to the first branch 
of the inquiry. The Report goes no farther than giving a 
list of the counties in which the evidence was taken, and of 
the heads under winch it is arranged, and then briefly states 
the difficulties which were encountered in the inquiry ; the 
coui-se pursued so as to show how far the evidence is full 
and impartial, and therefore worthy of reliance ; and the 
reasons why the commissioners have been unable as yet to 
report on the second branch of inquiry. 

The difficulties of the inquiry are stated to have ariaen 
from the great proportion of the population about and 
amongst whom the inquiry was to 1^ made constantly 
fluctuating between mendicity and independent labour; 
from the extreme and painful circumspection which it was 
necessary to exercise ; and firom the numerous theories which 


assailed the commissioners on every $tde. ** In whole 
districts,” states the Report, ‘‘scarcely of^^at plasstd 
substantial capitalist farmers so universal in England can 
be found. Tlie small resident gentry are but few, and the 
substantial tradesman is not to M met with at intervals of 
two or three miles as in England ; for there are but few 
towns of sufficient trade to create such a class. The clergy 
of the various persuasions, and the proprietors, when resi- 
dent, are in many cases so much at variance with each 
other, or with the working population, on political questions, 
that great caution was requisite in regard to the manner 
and degree in which we could avail ourselves of their 
assistance. Similar difficulties existed with regal'd to the 
constabulary, from tho frequent collision in which they are 
placed with the people ; and parochial authorities can 
scarcely be said to exist.” 

The first act of the commissioners in collecting informa- 
tion was to circulate a set of statistical questions. Of these 
about 7600 were circulated, 3100 were returned filled up, 
and the state of about 1100 parishes was described by them. 
As however the information thus obtained could neither be 
sufficient not extensive enough, it was necessary that per- 
sonal inquiry and investigation should take place. Tha 
Board could not proceed from one part of the country to 
another to receive local evidence with any prospect of com- 
pleting the inquiry within a reasonable period ; it wa» 
therefore resolved to depute individuals for the purpose. 
“ The difficulty, great under any circumstances, of select- 
ing persons upon whom reliance could be placed us pos- 
sessing intelligence in tracing the truth, diligence in pur- 
suit of it. patience* in examining a variety of persons of 
difl(‘rerit views and habits, and impartiality in deciding be- 
tween conllicling statements, was much increased by the 
peculiar state of society. In a community which had long 
been divided into politico-religious parties, each regarding 
the other with jealousy and animosity, it was extremely 
difficult to find persons who would be able, even if they 
were desirous, to divest themselves of every partial feeling, 
nurtured as they had been in an anti-social state. And 
even when persons should have been found who really were 
themselves thus impartial, there was still a danger that 
they would be suspected of partaking of the prejudices with 
W'hich ihcir relatives, friends, and connexions were known 
to be imbued.” The mode adopted by tlie commissioners 
to ;noid, on the one hand, the evils just slated. ,nnd, on the 
other, the danger of employing persons in the mquiry igno- 
rant of the social construction of society in Ireland, of the 
habits and feelings of the pcojile, and of the peculiar idioms 
of the language, was by joining in the inquiry in all cases 
a native of Great Britain with a resident native of Ireland, 

Each assistant commissioner was directed to pursue the 
following course ; — 

“ Ist. To request the attendance of persons of each grade 
in society, of each of the various religious persuasions, and 
of each party in politics: to give to the testimony of each 
class an equal degree of attention, and to make the exami- 
nations in the presence of all-~in fact iu open court. Not 
to allow any person to join in conducting the examination, 
and to stale at the opening of the proceedings that any 
statement made by an indniilual, and not impugned by any 
person present, would be considered to be acknowledged as 
at least probable by all. 

“ 2ndly. To note down, at the time of examination, the 
replies given, or the remarks which occurred to him ; to 
register, as nearly as might bo possible in the words of each 
witness, tho statements winch might he made ; to register 
the names of all the persons w ho attended the examina- 
tion ; and before proceeding to examine another district, to 
send the minutes of tho previous examination to the office 
of the commissioners in Dublin, signed by both the assistant 
commissioners.” 

In assigning reasons why they have not yet been able to 
report upon the second branch of inquiry, viz. “ Whethtr 
any and what further remedial measures appear to be re- 
quisite to ameliorate the condition of the Irish poor,” the 
commissioners defend themselves against complaints made 
both within and out of Parliament os to the time and money 
expended in prosecuting the inquiry. They contrast the 
complicated nature of their duties, and tho extensive field 
wnich the commission openedv with the natliie and extent 
of other commissions, such as the inquiries into corporations, 
and into the poo^laws, The date of the present Report is 
8th July, 1835. A second Report, accompani^ by obsec* 
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Tations as to cottaiti parts of the subject referred to the 
corntniasioners, is expected to be in readiness to be sub- 
mitted to his Majesty towards the end of the present year ; 
and in February, 1836, it is anticipated that the commission 
will ie closed by a final Report. 


" ALTERATIONS IN THE FRENCH TARIFF. 
Thk government of France is proceeding, slowly indeed, 
and not \ery efficiently, in the improvement of the laws and 
the modification of the duties bv which its trade with fo- 
reign countries has been regulated. 

Several projels de loi connected with this subject have at 
different limcti of late been laid for consideration before the 
French legislature, but have not been pressed upon its at- 
tention by the government, and not any one of the proposed 
alterations has consequently passed into a law. In the year 
16i26 some amendments were indeed made by the Cham- 
bers ill their Customs' Laws, but numerous prohibitions 
and restrictions upon commerce were suffered to continue 
in force. The advocates of various interests \vJio have felt 
themselves aggrieved by these restrictions, however, huvtf 
not ceased to urge their claims for alteration upon the 
government and the Chambers. On the other hand, the 
party which has, or fancies it has, an interest in uphold- 
ing the restrictions, has been sufficiently immc3rous and 
powerful to render any material change of system by means 
of the legislature difficult of accomplishment, and, under 
these circumstances, the government bus availed itself of the 
provisions of a law passed in December, ^1814, which gives 
to the executive the power of reducing or modifying certain 
duties provisionally, and without the preliminary sanction 
of the Chambers. 

This course was adopted in July, 1834, when several pro- 
hibitions were abolished in favour of the importation of 
certain articles previously furnished to C/onsumeis in France 
by contraband dealers, and the removal of another kind of 
prohibition, that preventing the exportation of raw, thrown, 
and dyed silk, was confirmed. 

By an ordonnance, dated 10th October, 1835, several 
additional alterations have been made in the regulations 
and duties affecting the importation of articles of foreign 
produce. We shall notice these alterations as far as 
they materially affect the commercial relations of this 
country. 

By the ordonnance of July, 1834, plain India silk hand- 
kerchiefs (bandunnoes) called by our neighbours foulards, 
were first allo>ved to he imported on paiment of the duty 
of 16 francs per kilogramme, equal to 5s. lOd. per lb. This 
<luty, having been found too high to take the trade out of the 
amuggler’s hands, is by the present ordonnance reduced to 
1 1 francs per kilogramme, or 4«. per lb. In the report of 
M. Duchfitel, by which the ordonnance is introduced, the 
wish is expressed of equally permitting the importation of 
dyed or printed India handkerchiefs, hut the law of 1814 
does not endow thcjgovernment with power to do so. Indigo 
brought direct from India in French ships pays a duty of 
50 centimes per kilogramme, about 2id. per lb., while other 
importations of this dye w^ere liable to four times that duty. 
This distinction is now abolished, and indigo the produce of 
any country out of Europe may he imported direct in French 
ships at the duty of 50 centimes. Olivc-uil has hitherto 
been divided into two classes, that fit for culinary purposes 
paying 35 francs per 100 kilogramme, about 14/. per ton, 
while that of inferior quality used in manufacturing pro- 
cesses paid only 25 francs, about 10/. per ton. The higher 
duty is now abolished, and olive-oil of all qualities is to be 
charged at the rate last mentioned. The duty charged 
upon the admission of olive-oil to consumption in this coun- 
try was reduced in 1834 from eight guineas to four guineas 
per ton. The high duty charg^ by France is intended us 
u protection to her native oil growers. The quantity of this 
produce imported into France from Italy, which is very 
great, is required to supply the soap manufactories, which 
arc extensive. France exports largely of soap, upon the 
shipment of which to foreign countries a drawback is 
granted equal to the duty paid upon the oil of which it is 
made. It is much to be regretted that the high duty long 
charged in this country upon olive-oil has occasioned the 
cinployment of tallow by our soap manufuctlirers, and as fb- 
reigners have not had the same inducement for using that 
we have had for making an inferior article, we have, com- 


paratively speaking, no export trade In soap ; under dif- 
ferent circumstances there is no reason why we should not 
compete successfully with France in' that branch of com- 
merce. The liltle soap which we dd';export is made of 
palm-oil, the dutv upon which has lately been reduced to 
U. 3d. per cwt. 1[n this respect the French government 
has now imitated our example by reducing the duty on palm- 
oil to one half its former rate, leaving it, however, at four 
times the sum paid in England. 

The question of the importation of coals is one of im- 
portance both to France and to this country. Under any 
mlr system of duties we might expect to export very largely 
of that article to France, and it has been a matter of com- 
plaint on our part, not so 'much that France should, in order 
to protect the interests of the proprietors of forests, impose 
heavy duties on the admission of coals, as that she should 
make an invidious’ distinction between the produce of otle 
country and another, charging our coals, which must be 
sea-borne, with a duty equal to 8s. per ton, and {idmitting 
the produce of the Belgian mines across the frontier at only 
three-tenths of that rate. This distinction is n6w so far 
reduced by the ordonnance, that sea-borne coals may be 
admitt(‘d into all ports to the southward of Lea Sables 
D'Olonne (a small town of La Vendee, a little to the north 
of La Rochelle), at the same rate of duty as coals admitted 
by land. The old duty of 1 franc per metrical quintal is 
still charged in all the ports of the Channel and of the 
Bay of Biscay, which lie to the northward of Lcs Sables 
D’Olonne. Tliis relaxation, partial as it is, may somewhat 
facilitate our trading operations with Bordeaux, Cliarente^ 
and the French ports in the Mediterranean. Our export 
of coals to tlic different ports of France amounted in 1834 
to 59,690 tons. 

*^he only remaining alteration in the French tariff which 
we think it necessary to notice, is that which relates to the 
duty on cast and wrought iron. Having on a former occa- 
sion (No. 15, March, 1834) gone at koiiic length into the 
examination of tins subject, wc shall now content ourselves 
with simply stating the alteration provided in the ordon- 
nancc. 

l*ig-iron, the duty ’on which has been 9 francs per me- 
trical quintal (about 3/. 12.?. per ton), will now pay 8 francs 
(about 3/. 4 j. per Ion), and bar-iron, upon which 25 francs 
per quintal (10/. per ton) has been levied, will now be ad- 
mitted upon payment of 20 francs (Si. per ton.) 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION, AND 
HISTORY OF PARTIES. 

[Continued from Number 33.J 

On the 8th of November (1 768) Pari ’ament reassembled, 
with the Duke of Grafton still at the head of the ministry, 
and indeed, now that Charles Townshend was dead, witn, 
it may be said, the uncontrolled management of affairs in 
his own hands. Lord North is understood to have confined 
himself almost entirely to his own department as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and Lord Camden, the only 
other membei^ of the Cabinet whose talents and stand- 
ing were such as to give him much influence, having lost 
Lord Chatham, with wliom he had hitherto acted, appears 
merely to have retained liis place in the feeling tiiat a 
few months more would either restore his party and prin- 
ciples to their former ascendancy, or afford him a fair 
oppoAunity of following the example of bis friend, and 
giving in his resignation. It is obvious that he had 
not at the present moment the same excuse for retiring 
which existed in the case of Lord Chatham, who, besides 
the state of his health, which wholly incapacitated him for 
business of any kind, had to allege the consideration that 
after having accepted office as premier he was bound in 
justice to himself to withdraw after the actual direction of 
the government had fallen wholly into the hands of another. 
Lord Camden, on tho contrary, having served under Lord 
Chatham, could not well object to serve under the Duke of 
Grafton, who, notwithstanding Uieir temporary separation 
during the short time that the Marquis of Rockingham was 
in power, had always declared himself to be one of Lord 
Chatham's most attached disciples and followers, and to no 
one of whose acts, in the formation of the present ministry. 
Lord Chatham himself had as yet thought proper to offer 
any public opposition. 

The Address proposed by ministers was agreed to by the 
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l^rdg without opposition ; but in tho Cammons ibe qnoa*^ 
tion is stated to have given rise to some warm debates« no 
account of which, j|;towever« has been preserved. The con- 
duct of the covemmetlt in regard both to America and to 
the affair of Corsica and other matters of continental policy, 
appends to have been severely condemned by both the 
Rockingham and the Grenville parlies. It is material to 
observe that about this time a reconciliation was effected, 
through the medium of Mr. John Calcraft, member for 
Rochester, between Lord Temple and Lord Chatham. The 
health also of the latter noble lord began rapidly to im- 
prove after bis retirement from office, although it doet 
not appear that he took any part in tho discussions of par- 
liament during the present session. 

Tile two great subjects of contest during this session 
were, the case of Mr. Wilkes, and the affairs of America. 
We shall notice some of the principal divisions, in so far 
ns they are recorded, which took place upon each in cither 
House, with the view of illustrating tho state of parties 
at this interesting crisis. 

The case of Mr. Wilkes was brought before the House of 
Commons on tho 14tb of November by a petition from 
himself, in w hich he prayed for tho interference of the House 
to enable him to lake his seat ns a member. After a great 
deal of discussion it was agreed that the petitioner should 
have liberty to attend the House to support the allegations 
of his petition, and should also be allowed the assistance of 
counsel, on the 2d of December. 

Meanwhile, on the 17th of November, a motion was 
made with the view of obtaining an inquiry into what was 
popularly called the late massacre in St. George's Fields ; 
but it was negatived by a very great majority. According 
to the Parliamentary History, “ many gentlemen thought 
that, though in some instances some measures of govern- 
ment could not easily be defended, yet, in the preicnt 
temper of the times, too minute an inquiry into’ the acts of 
government upon that occasion, or any public censure 
passed upon them, might sene too much to lower it m the 
public opinion, and to increase that licentiousness which 
was already too prevalent among the populace : on this 
principle many in opposition either remained neuter, or fell 
in with administration.*’ 

The hearing of Mr. Wilkes’s petition, having been twice 
postponed, had not yet come on» when on the 23rd of .January, 
17G9, it was moved “ That John Wilkes, Esq., although he 
is convicted of publishiiig a seditious libel, is entitled to 
prixilege of parliament.” This motion was made by Mr. 
Joseph Martin, one of the members for Gatton, who, as 
he stated in his speech, had always voted against W ilkes 
at his elections.* The manner in which it was treated 
affords a curious example of a species of unw'orthy advan- 
tage, wliich we have already had occasion to notice as 
having, in those tifties, been not unfrequently taken over 
their opponents by the majority in the House, although 
now' altogether discarded from parliamentary warfare. In 
the first place an amendment was moved by Lord North, 
and carried after a warm debate by a majority of 165 to 71, 
the effect of which was to give to the original motion the 
following new form : — “ That John Wilkes, ifsq., although 
he is convicted of printing and, publishing a malignant, 
seditious, and scandalous libel, and of printing and publish- 
ing three obscene and impious libels, and no\y stands com- 
mitted to tho King's Bench prison, by virtue of two several 
judgments in the Court of King’s Bench for tho said 
offences, is entitled, by privilege of parliament, to dis- 
charged from his imprisonment for tho said offences.”' The 
main question being then put in this altered shape was 
negatived at once, even the original mover himself and his. 
friends probably declining to support it. It would still, 
however, according to the usual mode of aefing, appear in 
the Votes as his motion ; and it was no doubt the object of 
the minister by the course which he had taken, to bring in 
this way his opponents into odium, in addition to defeating 
the motion. Aware of this Mr. Martin now moved, “ That, 
in entering in the Votes of this day tho proceedings of the 
House upon the said question, the original motion bo staled, 
vrith the proceedings of the House in tnaking tho several 
amendments thereunto.” The minister however would not 
yield the point, and, to the discredit of the House, it was 
icesolved by a majority of 96 to 62 that tho Votes should be 
drawn up in the usual misrepresenting, or at least mislead- 
ing form. It may he recollected that the same manooime 
was attempted on the 29th of January, 1766^ in the ease of 


Sir William Meredith's motion for declaring the illegality 
of general warrants; but upon that occasion the. House 
eventually agreed that the Votes should he so made out as 
to exhibit the whole proceedings in the manner in which 
they had actually occurred, (See Companiorit No. 28, p* 
343). It was now contended that whatever temporary mis- 
conception might be produced by the Votes, “ in the Journals 
the state of the case would be seen at l^ge, which was suffi- 
cient to establish any member’s charter to posterity.” 
Unfortunately, however, the mischief would be done long 
before posterity could interfere in the matter. 

The hearing of Wilkes’s petition was at length taken into 
consideration on the 27 th of this month, when Lord North 
moved that counsel should be confined to two points 0 Dly» 
which he specified, in the petitioner's allegations. One 
object of this proposition seems to have been to divide the sup*- 
portej^ of the petition. In the Parliamentary Histoiy them 
IS printed from the Hardwicke papers u Jitter to Lord ’ 
Hardwicke giving an account of the debate, in which it is 
said, Wilkes's friends and most of Lord Rockingham’s^ 
together with the young patriots, were for taking in the 
whole (that is, the whole matter of the petition), Sir Josephrt 
dVlawbey (on? of the members for Southwark), the person Of 
whom the petition had been presented, taking the conduct 
and lead. Mr. Grenville thought with Lord North, and deK 
fended the limitation.” Sir (^orge Savillo, Mr. Dowdes-- 
well, Mr. Burke, Sergeant Glynn, and Colonel Barr6, are 
mentioned as having been the principal speakers against 
the motion of the minister ; which on a division was carried 
by a majority of 278 to 131. 

Several succeeding daysevere occupied in discussing the 
petition in the manner determined by this motion. On the 
1st of February, it was agreed without a division, Uiat the 
petitioner had not made good the tw'o allegations upon 
which he had been heard. On tho 2nd it was resolved by 
a majority of 239 to 13G, that he had been guilty of the 
publication of ** an insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel,’* 
in printing a Isttcr which had fallen into his hands, ad* 
dressed by Lord Weymouth, one of the Secretaries of State» 
to the mudstrates of Surrey, some time before the riots in 
St. George^ s Fields, and which he had denounced, in a pre- 
fatory statement, as having been the cause of the blood that 
had flowed on that occasion. 

On the day following, a motion for the expulsion of Mr, 
Wilkes from the House was made by Lord Barrington, tha 
Secretary at War, and seconded by Mr. Rigby, tho Pay- 
niastcr-(jrcneral. The motion was opposed by Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Dowdeswell, Mr. T. Pitt, (afterwai^s Lord Camolford, 
the elder brother of Lord Chatham) Mr. Beckford, Mr. 
Cornwall, and Mr. Grenville, hut was carried on a division . 
by a mujority of 219 to 137. Mr. Burke called this the fifth | 
act of the tragi- comedy, acted by his Majesh'’s Servants, t 
at the desire of several persons of quality, for tho benefit of | 
Mr. Wilkes, and at llie expense of the constitution. 

On the ICth of the same month, Mr. Wilkes was re- 
elected for Middlesex, no other candidate having appeared, 
althou^ a Mr. Dingley, a merchant of London, had intended 
to get himself proposed, but was induced, owing, as ha 
alleged, to the intimidation exercised by the mob, to retira 
before the nomination. 

On the 17th Lord Strange moved, “ Tliat John Wilkeg, 
Esq., having been in this Sessfon of Parliament expelled 
this House, was and is incapable of being elected a member 
to serve in this present Parliament and, an aroendmeht 
proposed by Mr. Dowdesw'oll having been first rejected by a 
majority of 22S to 1 02, the motion was carried in its original 
form by a majority of 235 to 8^?. 

On the 16th of March, Wilkes w as returned for Middle- \ 
sex tho third time. On tho following day the return waa i 
again declared null and void by the House, and new writ \ 
ordered. 

The next election took place on the 13th of April. Thi* 
time an opponent 'to the popular favourite* ap]ieared irt th# 
person of Cdloticl Henry Lawes Imttrell, son of Mr. 
Simon LuttrcU (afterwards Lord IrnhaTp), who, that Ym 
might become a candidate for Middlesex, vacated hia seat 
for Bossiney. Colonel Lutttell having obtained only 
votes, while Mr. Wilkes had 1 143, the latter was agaioi 
returned by the Sheriflfe. On the' Onslow, to 

quote the account given in tbef/ParlioWMitary Histonr^ 

“ moved that tho Sheriffs of Middlesfeic ‘rilould immediately 
attend the House with the ; whiob was agreed to ; but 
the Miniatry having negleqted io give tife sWiflk notioe^ 
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tli 03 F were ro \ong in coming* that the House got into con- 
fueion and riot for two hours, and then the night was so for 
advanced, tliat it became improper to enter into any now 
debate that night. A motion was made by the Ministry to 
adjourn to next day, wdiich w'us Saturday, Ihc opposition 
opposed Saturday as (‘onlrary to the custom of Parliament, 
which never did any thing of consequence on that day ; that 
l^urday was dedicated toother busmesH, or pleasure; that 
it seemed as if tho hurrying on this business was such a 
measure of Government, that unusual means were taken to 
ensure ils success; that precipitation might sooner inti arae 
than qiiK't the minds of the people. However, the Ministry 
were so eager to finish the aftair, that they voted for Satur- 
day by a iiiiijonty of 207 to 115.” On that day accordingly 
a motion made by Mr. Onslow, “ That Henry Lawes 
Luttrell, Ksq., ought to have been returned a Knight of the 
Shire to serve in this present Parliament for the County of 
Middlesex,’' was after an animated debate earned by a ma- 
jority of 197 against 143. Among the opponents of the 
motion was Mr. Grenville, whose speech is said to have 
been one of remarkable force and ability. Tiie return was 
now anionded by the substitution of the name of Colonel 
Luttroll for that of Mr. Wilkes. Tho only oth?r proceeding 
that took place in the course of the Ses'-.ion in relation to j 
this matter, w^as a vote to which tho House came on the 
8tb of May, after hearing counsel in support of a petition of 
the freeholders of Middlesex against the return being thus 
amended. A resolution, asserting that Colonel Luttrell had 
been duly elected, was curried on this occasion by a majority 
of 221 to 152. 

Very soon after the opening of the session Committees 
had been appointed in both Houses to examine and report 
upon certain papers relating to American alfairs which were 
submitted by the crown. Ever since the news of the passing 
of the taxation act of the session of 1707 (sec Co?/ipa?f.ion 
No. 33, p. 457) had arrived in America, a re-awaken(;d spirit 
t>f dissatislaction bad been strengthening ami extending it- 
«elf in that country. The centre from which the llaiiic spread 
' to the other cidonies was tho province of MassachuseU Pay, 
and its capital, the town of Boston. So early as the 28th of 
' Octolier in the same year, tho I'reeliolders and other inha- 
bitants of that town at a public meeting ummimously en- 
? tered into resolutions, pledging themselves to prevent as far 
I as possible the importotion of the difierent articles on which 
I the new duties w'ere impo.scd. On the 15lh of February, 
17t)8, the Assembly, or House of Representatives, of tlie 
province, placed itself at the head of llie popular movement 
by addressing a circular letter to all the other colonics, in- 
viting them to combine with it in taking raea.suros to defeat 
the Act. In June following, during the next session of 
tlic legislature, the seizure of a ship in the port of Boston 
by the officers of the customs for contravention of the new 
law, occasioned a violent tumult in the town, which the 
Assembly, when applied to by the governor for their assist- 
ance, declined interfering to put down. Being ulso required 
to rescind their proceedings of the previous sessiou in the 
matter of the circular letter, they refused to do so by a ma- 
jont) of 92 to 17. •Upon this the governor, pursuant to m- 
Btructions ho had received from tlie govei’nmoiit at home, 
di.ssolved the Assembly. This measure, however, had only 
the effect of still further^ in flam mg and cxaspeiating the 
public mind. Soon after, also, information worn received 
that the English ministry had determined to send oxer a 
body of troops to keep the town m awe, and that in fact 
two regiments had already embarked on that destination. 
This intelligence raised the ferment to tlie highest pitch. 
At a public meeting held on the i2th of September, a peti- 
tion was drawn up and forwarded to the governor requesting 
him to reussonihlc the legislature, and, on his refusal, it wag 
next day resolxcd to summon a general comention of all 
the colonies, to he held at Boston on the 22nd of the same 
monih. On that day accordingly the convention met, com 
posed of delegates from ninety-eight towns and eight dis- 
tricts. Tins body went no farther, however, than to draw 
np !i peiiiion to the king against the lato act of parliament, 
and Qu address to the people recommending the observance 
of peace and subordination. The meeting then dissolved 
Itself on the 29t,h. and on the same day the first division of 
tile troops entered the town, which now returned to its 
wonted tranquillity. 

events narrated in the papers laid before 
Si which they gave rise com- 

& tho Uuuue et Lords, where, on the 15th of Dec., 
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1768, Lord Hillsborough moved eight Ireialutions strongly A 
condemnatory of the proceedings of the Assembly of Mas- | 


Assembly 

sachusets Bay and tho peojile of Boston. Tlie resolutions 
were carried witliout a division, os was also an address to 
the crown subsequently proposed by the Duke of Bedford^ 
approving of the conduct of the administration. Although 
there was no division however upon these motions, it appears 
from a minute among the Hardwieke papers that they gave 
rise to some debate, in the course of which sentiments unfa- 
vourable to the resolutions wore expressed both by Lord 
Temple and the Duke of Richmond, Lord Shelburne, 
also seems to have given them only a qualified approval. 
Lord Camden said nothing. “ The Duke of Grafton,” says 
the minute, “ spoke as a Tninistor for maintaining the right 
of parliament, and that he desired every body to understand 
that by these resolutions and address parliament had pre- 
cluded itself from respecting (that is, wo suppose, from 
reeoiihidcring) any of the acts for lajing duties in the 
colonies for this bession.” 

Tho Hosolulioiis and Address wore then sent down to the 
Commons for their concurrence; and the question xxas dis- 
eiis.'sed at great length in that House on the 2(il.h of Ja- 
nuary, 1 769. The debate terrainaled in great disorder. 
The opponents of Ministers maintaining that the motion 
upon one point asserted a direct fuLsehoud, iiu'smueh as it 
attributed to the Assembly of Massaehusets the jiassiiig of 
a resolution which in fact never had been passed by that 
body, Mr. Grenville got up and s.iid that this was a short 
question ; — if there was any such resolution on the .Tournals 
of the Boston A.s^embly, lie desired it might ho read. 
“Others,” proceeds tlie Farliamenlary Histor), “called out 
‘Read, read.' This threw the xxliolo bench of niimsters 
and clerks into a most ridiculous confusion, us they could 
ngt, w'hen now railed upon m the i'acc of the House, find 
any such ; the business of the House .stood still; one .side 
laughing, \he other side in tho moat sbamelul perplexity, 
for more than a quarter of an hour.” Tlieii, “ the chorus- 
men,” conlmue?, the account, “wlio at proper tunes call for 
the question, helped them out at this dead lift by an in- 
cessant recitative of the xvords ‘Question, question, ques- 
tion.' At length, at four o'clock in the morning, tho \x bole 
House in coulusion, laughing, ike , the Resolutions and 
Address wiM’c agreed to." It is staled in the Annual Re- '' 
gister, which \uis at tins lime under the conduct of Mr. 
Burke, that the Rockingham ami Grenville parlies now 
entirely united m condemning the taxation acts of 1767, 
although upon (liat point they had bitlierlo been supposed 
to be iiTccoucilaldy at xanance. It is aho iillirmcd, that 
the Ministeis (from xxhalexcr cnuac) xxere unusually cold 
and languid in support ol the Ih'solutions^aiul Address. 

The subject was again discussed on the 8th of February, 
when tho Report of tlie Committee xvlueb had ])assed the 
Resolutions was brought up. In the cfcursc of this dehate, 
Alderman Trecothick (one of the tuomhers for l.ondon) 
stated a remarkahle fact, namely, that when Mr. (hiarles 
Toanslicnd's project of iLusiiig a rexenue hx the taxation 
of the colonists was in agitation, the nierciianl.s all told 
liim the effects the attempt would produce in America, and 
olfenal to pay the tuxes here ni England. Dn a division 
tho Uejiort was received hy a majority of 1()9 to 65. 

Later in the session Mi. Townsln'iid s Act was again 
brought hefore tho House, hy a motion for Us rpp(?al intro- 
duced in a long spei'ch by Governor Pownail, formerly Go- 
vernor of M.issachuscts Buy, and one of the most steady 
opponents of llic American policy of the adniinislration. ' 
“Kxfci) person, ’\says the account in tho Parliamentary 
Hi.'.tory, “ secmeil to agree witli the motion ; but the mi- 
nistry complaining that the late time of the se.ssion xx’ould 
not allow a matter of so much conse(|Ucnce to he properly 
agitated, as they were not prejiaied for it, a motion was 
therefore made to put it off till next session.” The day on 
which (iuxenior Fownall's motion was made is not given; 
hut from Ins speech it appears to have been after tlie dis- 
turbances III tho Colonies were understood to have been 
eonqdetely put down. He urged tho repeal on the Govern- 
ment mainly on the consideration.s that the authority and 
poaer ul the English legislature had at that time its full 
effect — that the people had submitted, were paying the 
taxes, and were at peace. In point of fact, however, the 
inhabitants both of Boston and New York had, in con- 
formity with resolutions into which they entered — the 
former on the 1st of August, 176,8, and the latter on the 
15tli ol September following — alirtmt entirely ceased to im- 
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port or purchase any of the newly taxed articlaa firom tfid 
Ist of January in the present year. 

On the 9th of May Parliament was prorogued, 

^ Tlie month of Janti^y in the present year had been dia- 
! tinffuished by the first appearance in the political warfare 
\ of the day, (under that signaturfi,) of the celebrated Junius. 

^ This powerful assailant, from that concealment which has 
been as inscrutable to bucceeding times as it was to his 
own, began by directing his attacks more particularly against 
the Prime Minister, with an energy and perseverance, which 
appeared determined to give him no •rest until he should 
have been driven from power. 

The public mind, however, scarcely required the virulent 
excitements administered to it frflm this quarter to keep it 
in a state of the utmost inflammation and dissatisfaction. 
The attack Avhich was conceived to be made upon the rights 
of electors throughout the whole kingdom by* the proceed- 
ings in tlie case of Wilkes, and the pains which were taken 
to keen alive the popular indignation which had been 
aroused by the affair of St. George's Fields — combined with 
the general contempt into winch the administration had 
fallen, both through the opinion which was entertained of 
the want of an) thing like commanding talent in its leaders, 
and through the exposures of its mismanagement and in- 
eflicieney which had been made in the late parliamentary 
discussions of the American question — to make the great 
inujority of the country restless under the present state of 
things, and impatient for a change- Petitions to the Crown, 
complaining in the strongest terms of the c.ondie-l of mi- 
nisleis, and pra)ing for their dismissal and also for a 
dissolution of the parliament, weic sent up during the sum- 
mer from all parts of the kingdom. 

In tliis temper th(' nation mhs wlien J’arhanient was 
again callod together on the Dth of .January, I 770, and his 
. Majest) addies.sed the two Houses in a speech commencing 
i in the following astounding inannci : — “My Lords and 
i Genlli'ineii, it is with niucli concern that 1 find myself 
‘ obliged to open the session of Parliament with acquainting 
you, that the di^ieiiiper among tlie Horned Cattle has lately 
broke out m this kingdom, notwithstanding e\ery precau- 
tion that <‘ould ho used for preventing the infection from 
foreign parts,"- and so on, to the end of a long paragraph 
in the same strain. The ridicule with which this portentous 
miriisterial effusion was ev'er) where received waS unbounded. 
The S(‘S^lon immediately n'ceived the nickname of the 
Horned (‘attic Session. “ While the wliole kingdom," 
said Junius in al..olter to the Duke of Grafton, “ was agi- 
tated with anxiou.s expectation upon one grout point, }ou 
meanly evaded the question, and, instead of the explicit 
llrniiie''S jiiul decision of a King, gave us notlimg but the 
misery of a ruined grazier." 

The dehates upoi^ the Addiuss in both Houses w'crc of 
the lug host interest. In the Lords, Lord Chatham, now 
coiuplcUdy restored to healtli, led the opposition, by moving 
the iiiserlion of a paragraph noticing the discontents pie- 
vailing 111 many parts of the kingdom, and the late proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons in the rase of Wilkes — to 
neither of which topics the Address proposed by ministers, 
being as usual a men* echo of the Speech, made any allu 
siOn, But the most remaikahle of the speeches delivered 
was that of Lord Canideii, the Chancellor. His lordship, 
according to the report in the Gentleman's Magazine. de- 
clared that he had accepted the seals at first w ilhout any 
^ conditions; that ho meant not, therefore, to be trammelled 
by his Majesty — 1 hog pardon, said he, by liis mini%.er^ ; 
that he had suffered himself to he so foo long ; that, for 
some tinus he liad beheld with silent indignation, the oi'bi- 
trary measures wdneli were pursuing by the ministiy; that 
he had often drooped and hung down his head in Council, 
and disapproved by his looks, those steps which he knew 
his w’armcst opposition could not prevent; that, however, he 
would do so no longer, but would openly and boldly speak 
his sentiments. That as to the incapacitating vote, ho was 
of the same opinion with the noble Lord who spoke before 
him (Lord (Jiathum); that he considered it as a direct 
attack upon the first principles of the constitution ; and 
that if, in giving his decision as a judge, ho was to pay 
any regard to that vote, or any other Vote of the House 
of Commons, in opposition to the known and established 
law.s of the land, ho should look upon himself as a 
traitor to his trust, and an enemy to his country ; tha(^ 
the ministry, by their violent and t}rannical conduct, had 
alienated the minds of the people from his Majesty's 


government— be had almost said from his Majesty's 
person; that, in consequencse, a spirit of discontent had 
spread itself into every corner of the kingdom, and was 
every day increasing ; and that if some methods were not 
devised to appease the clamours that so universally pre- 
vailed. he did not know but the people, in despair, might 
turn their own avengers, and take the rwiress of their 
grievances into their own hands." “ In a word," it is added, 
he accused the ministry, if not in express terms, yet by 
direct implication, of having formed a conspiracy against 
the liberties of their country." There can be little doubt, 
from events that followed, that some such speech as this 
was actually delivered by Lord Camden ; hut it is strange 
that in another report, umlerstood to have hi en furnished 
by Sir Philip Francis, and given in the Parliamentary His- 
tory, there is no notice of hi?, lordship having taken any 
nart 'whatever in the debate. In that report, however. 
Lord Temple is made to observe, at tlio conclusion of the 
debate, on a motion for an adjournment of some days 
having been made by Lord Pomfret, “ that the House well 
knew for what purpose the ministry wanted an udjoum- 
ment; it wa|i to settle the disordered state of the adminis- 
fration, which was now shattered in a most miserable man- 
ner, and in all likelihood would s«)on fall to pieces : and 
particularly to dismiss the virtuous and inde])emUiii T^ird 
who sat on the woolsack, and to supply his place with some 
obsequious lawyer, who w'ould do as he was commanded." 
According to this report, also, l^ord Shelhurnc, “ said nearly 
the same (with Lord Temple,) and added, that aftei* the 
dismissal of the present worthy Chancellor, tho seals would 
go a-begging : buj he liopei there would not be found in 
the kingdom a wretch so base and mean-spirited, as to 
accept of them on the conditions on which they must be 
offered." The original Addiess was eventually carried by 
a majority of 203 to 36 . Lord Camden voted with the 
minority. 

In the Commons the opposition to the ininisteriol Address 
was led by Mr. Dowdeswell, who moved the insertion of 
words, acquainting his Majesty with the necessity “of im- 
mediately inquiring into the causes of the unhappy discon- 
tents which at present prevail in every part of his Majesty's 
dominions." The amendment was rejected by a majority 
of 251 to 138 . Among others who took part in the long 
and keen debate which iireceded tin's division was the 
Marquis of Granby (the Ma.stor-General of the ORlnance, 
and Coinmandcr-iu-Chicf of the Army), w'ho publicly' 
expressed his regret for having in the last Session 
voted with the majority on the question of the disqunUfl- 
catiofi of Mr. Wilkes. “ That vote," he said, “ 1 shall 
always lament as the greatest misfortune of my life. 

1 see that I was in error, and 1 am not ashamed to make 
this public declaration of it, and give my vote for the 
amendment." On the other hand. General Conway, who 
held the office of Lieutenant General of the Ordnance, and 
who might have been expected also to join Lord Cam- 
den anid^tlic other dissentients in the (joverninent, ex- 
pressed himself in favour of the disqualifying vote, and 
against the present amendment. In iTns debate likewise 
the Honourable Charles luix, afterwards so celebrated as 
the opponent of everything illiberal and arbitrary ui poli- 
tics, defended the original Addruss, in his first speech in 
Parliament of which any report has been preserved. 

After what had occurred in the debate on the Address in 
the Lords, Ministers could haidly avoid demanding that 
Lord Camden shouhl give up the Great Seal. When it 
was proposed, however, that their Lordships should adjourn 
for a few days, for the purpose of making certain arrange- 
ments relative to an office so closely connected with the 
House, that it could not sit without the person filling it, fi 
strong protest W’as entered against the propo.silioii, con- 
cluding in the following terms: “It is difficult for us to 
give our sentiments upon a motion, which the Lord who 
mentioned it (Lord'Weymoutb, one of the princquil Secre- 
taries of State), though called upon, refused to explain. Bnt 
when we rcffect that this hint caine from a noble Lord in 
high and confidential office, we think it could have alluded 
only to tho removal of tho Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, the Speaker of this House ; and when we recollect the 
part, so honourable to himself, but perhaiw to offensive to 
mlministration, which that noble Lord had taken the first 
day of this Session, wo cannot but be apprehensive that 
there may be some evil counsellor hardy onough to uttompt 
punishments for freedom of debate in rarliument, and to 
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4%re advise his Majesty to remove fVom his office a peer of 
this House, at tho head of the law, for his vote iu Paiiia* 
merit;' 

, LfOrd Shelburne's prediction, tliat the Great Seal, when 
taken from Lord Camden, would go a-begging, was literally 
verified. It was indeed, in the first instance, at the pressing 
entreaty of the king, accepted with tho greatest reluctance 
by tho Honourable Charles Yorke, tho second son of the 
former Lord Chancellor Ilardwicke, and who, it may be 
remembered, had been Attorney- General, first during the 
administration of Lord Bute in 1762, and again during that 
of the Marquis of Rockingham in 1765. Mr. Yorke 
received the Groat Seal on the 18th of January, but died by 
his own hand on the 20th« He was to have been ennobled 
by the title of Baron Morden, but his death took place 
before his patent of peerage was completed. The Chan> 
ccllorship was then offered successively to Sir Eardley 
Wilmot and Lord Mansfield (the Chief Justices* of the 
Common Pleas and the King's Bench), but refused by 
both. Eventually Lord Mansfield was appointed interim 
Speaker of the House of the Lords, and the Great Seal was 
put into commission. 

The removal of Lord Camden was immedtbtely followed 
tho resignations of his friend Mr. Dunning, the Solicitor- 
General, and of Mr. James Grenville, who held the office of 
one of the Vico -Treasurers of Ireland. The following 
officers of the Household at tho same time threw up their 
ffiaces : the Earl of Huntingdon, Groom of the Stole ; the 
Duke of Manchester and the Earl of Coventry, Lords of the 
Bedchamber; and the Duke of Beaufort, Master of the 
Horse to the Queen. The M^uis of Granby also resigned 
all his appointments except his regimenf of the Blues. 

On the 22nd of January a short debate, rendered inte- 
resting by the circumstances of the moment, took place in 
the House of Lords, on the Marquis of Rockingham moving 
that the House would take into consideration the State of 
the Nation on Thursday, the 24th inst. As soon as his 
Lordship had sat down, the Duke of Grafton rose, and said 
that be did not intend to oppose the motion ; on the con- 
trary, he was ready to go into the question whenever the 
House should think proper. He added a few observations 
in delence of the government upon some points on which it 
had been attack^ by Lord Rockingbain. But the most 
remarkable speech was that of Lord (ihatham, who followed 
his Grace. Leaving the immediate subject before the House, 
he took occasion to declare himself an advocate for a reform 
of the representation of the people in the House of Com- 
mons. “ The boroughs of this country,” he said, “ have 
properly enough been called the rotten part of the consti- 
tution But in my judgment, my Lords, 

these boroughs, corrupt as they are, must be considered as 
the natural infirmity of the constitution. Like the infirmi- 
ties of the body, we must bear them with patience, and sub- 
mit to carry them about with us. The limb is mortified, 
but amputation might be death.” This, it is to be observed, 
if the words have been correctly reported, is by no means 
the same with the view which has been taken by some 
other defenders of this part of the old representative consti- 
tution, who have illustrated their theory of the body politic 
by a somewhat similar analogy drawn from the natural 
body,— to that which is original and essential in which, 
however, and not to any merely accidental and superinduced 
infirmity, they have compared tho rotten boroughs. Lord 
Chatham went on to recommend, as the proper mode of 
infusing fresh blood and new health into the representation, 
iho extension of the representation of the counties. His 
Lordship concluded his speech with the following announce- 
ment of the coalition of himself and his friends with the 
Rockingham party ; My Lords, besides my warm appro- 
bation of the motion made by the noble Lord, I have a na- 
tural and personal pleasure in rising up to second it. I con- 
sider my seconding his Lordship's motion, and I would wish it 
to be considered *by others, as a public demonstration of that 
cordial union which, I am happy to affirm, subsists between 
us ; of my attachment to those principles, which he has 
so well defended, end of my respect for his person. There 
has been a time, my Lords, when those who wished well to 
neither of us, who wished to see us separated for ever, 
found ar sufficient gratification for their malignity against 
us both. But that time is happily at an end. Tne friends 
of this country will, I doubt not, heir with pleasure, that 
. the noble Lord and his friends are now united with me and 
mine, upon a principle which, I trust, will make our union ] 


indissoluble. It is not to j^ssess dr divide the emolu-^ 
monts of government ; but, if possible, to save the state. 
On this ground wo met ; on this ground wo stand, firm and 
inseparable. No ministerial artifices, no private offers, no 
scciet seduction, can divide us. United as wo are, we can 
set the profbundest policy of the present ministry, their 
grand, their only arcanum of go\'emment, their divide et 
itriMra, at defiance.” 

The motion was accordingly agreed to ; but when the 
24th arrived the House was still without a Speaker, and the 
discussion was postponed till the 2ad of February. 

In the meantime, gi*eatly to the surprise of everybody, 
on the 28th of January the' Duke of Grafton resigned. It 
was commonly believed 9t the moment that the removal of 
Lord Camden had been tho act of his Grace, as the head of 
the administration, and indeed the person who had the 
credit of being almost the sole mover and director of the 
government. It has since, however, boon asserted that this 
supposition was altogether a mistake. “ The dismission of 
Lord Camden," says Mr. Belsham in his ‘ History of Great 
Britain,' “ injuriously imputed to tho influence of the Duke 
of Grafton, was in fact the immediate causen)f his Grace's 
resignation ; and the friendship which had long subsisted 
between these two noblemen suffered no interruption in 
consequence of the unhappy political differences now pre- 
vailing,” If this statement be correct, we must conclude 
I that the almost unparticipated control in the government 
generally attributed to the Duke was not really possessed 
by him — that instead of being, as was popularly imagined, 
the King's solo minister, ho was not even so much as chief 
minister, except in name. It is indeed in the highest de- 
gree probable that some of bis colleagues, especially Lord 
North, had, latterly at least, acquired an ascendancy in the 
Cabinet which was not generally suspected. At the same 
time it is scarcely to he believed that the Duke of Grafton 
had cither, up to the time at w hich he left the govern- 
ment, shown any inclination to the views entertained by 
Lord Camden in preference to those of Lord North and 
his other colleagues, or even that he would have resigned 
the premiership simply on account of the removal of Lord 
Camden. He did not in point of fact resign until tho 
additional difficulties and embarrassments occasioned by 
several other resignations, liy the sudden death of Mr. 
Yorke, and by the mortifying rejection of the Great Seal in 
every quarter to which a])plicution was made, had accu- 
mulated around his position. It is also said that tho sharp 
and incessant scourge of Junius gave him real and great 
pain ; and the \vi«jh to escape from an inlliction whieli ho 
felt so keenly, may doubtless he reasonably enough supposed 
to have had some share in lorming his determination. His 
torturer, however, pursued him into his retirement in a 
farewell invective of undiminished bitterness. 

The resignation of the premier malfle a complete recon- 
struction of the administration necessarj. ]..ord North was 
now placed at the head of tlie government, with the office 
of First Lord of the Treasury, m addition to that which he 
already held of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The other 
places left vacant by the recent resignations were then 
filled up as follows. The post of Groom of the Stole, re- 
signed by the Earl of Huntingdon, was given to the Earl of 
Bristol, who, again, was succeeded in his office of Loord 
Privy Seal by the Earl of Halifax, the same who had^een 
Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland in 1761, during Mr. Pitt’s 
second ministry. The Earl of Waldegrave, who W'as a son- 
in-la|^ of Earl Gower, was made Master of the Horse to the 
Queen, in room ot^ the Duke oi' Beaufort. The Earl of 
Coventry was succeeded as a Lord of the Bedchamber by tho 
Earl of Pembroke ; it does not appear that any successor 
was appointed to the Duke of Manchester, the other Lord 
who resigned. Nor was any appointment immediately 
made to the office of Master of the Ordnance, vacated by 
the Marquis of Granby, who died very soon after his re- 
signation. In the Treasurership of the Navy, Viscount 
Howe gave lAnto to Sir Gilbert Elliot, whose office in the 
Household of Treasurer of the Chamber was given to Mr. 
George Rice, previously one of the Lords of Trade. Mr. 
Rice was soon after replaced at the Board of Trade by Mr. 
Bamber Gascoigne. In the office of Master of the House- 
hold, Sir F. H. Drake, Bart., was substituted for the Hon. 
H. F. Thynne, A few new names were also introduced in \ 
some of the subordinate departments of the government ; ] 
the most remarkable of which w a&4tot of tho Hon. Charles | 
James Fox, who was made one of ^e Junior Lords of tho I 
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Admiralty. FinaHy» Mr. Dunning waa aucceeded la 8o^ 
licitor General by Mr. Edward Thurlow ; and Mr. Walbore 
Ellis (afterwards Lord Mendip) became one of the Vice 
Treasurei's of Ireland m the place of Mr. James Grenville. 
It may also be mentioned that the lower House of Parlia- 
ment as well as the upper received about this time a new 
Speaker, by the election on the 22nd of January of Sir 
Fletcher Norton in place of Sir John Gust, who died that 
day. Sir Fletcher had been shortly before apjtointed by 
the government to the sinecure place of one>'Or the dhtef 
Justices in Eyre, which had been heretofore held by the 
Earl (afterwards Marquis) Cornwallis. Lord Cornwallis 
was transferred to the office of Constable of the ToWer. 

Lord North's ministry, therefore, st will be perceived, was, 
in its first construction, a continuation, for the greater part, of 
that of the Duke of Grafton. That of the Earl of Halifax, 
indeed, was the only new name added to the Cabinet ; and 
even in tho subordinate places of the government the 
changes were very few. As the formation of this ministry, 
however, brought to a close the long series of rapid changes 
which, with tho exception of the comparatively considerable 
period that Mr. Pelham was in power, had allowed scarcely 
any thing beyond a temporary arrangement of tho govern- 
ment to exist siuco the overthrow of Sir Robert Walrale, 
twenty-eiglit years before, it will be convenient that we nere 


present a tabular view nf all the several appointments 
usually afieoted by a change of administration as they were 
filled both under the Duke of Grafton and under his suc- 
cessor. when he first assumed the direction of affairs. A 
reference on any occasion to this table will at once make 
clearly intelligible the notices wo shall afterwards have to 
^ve of the further changes in various offices that took place 
during the continuance of Lord North's tenure of power. 
The new appointments, we may remark, though mostly 
made before the end of February, were not completed in all 
respects as we are now to state them till after the lapse of 
some months. There appear for instance to haye been two 
Commissions of the Board of Trade and Plantations, the 
one dated the 12th and the other the 16th before that 
dated the 16th May, in which the name of Mr. B. Gasooi^e 
was inserted. In the first the name of Lord Greville 
wards* Uprl of Warwick) was substituted for that of the 
Hon. Thomas Robinson, made Vice-Cbamberlain of the 
Household, who was the son of Sir Thomas Robinson, file 
Duke of Newcastle's Secretary of State in 1754, and a few 
months after this time succeeded his father as Lord Grflulw 
ham; and in the second the name of William Northey, 
Esq. (previousfy a Groom of the Bedchamber), was insert^ 
in place of that of Viscount Lisburn, made one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. 


DUKE OF GRAFTON’S MINISTRY. LORD NORTH»S MINISTRY. 

January, 1770. Fobruary, March. April, May, 1770. 


First Lord of the Treasury and Premier 
Lord Chancellor • . 

Lord Presideut of the Council . 

Lord Privy Seal . • 


Augustus Henry Fitzro}% Duke ov Grapton. 

Charles Pratt, Baror Camdsn (afterwards 
Earl Camden). 


Granville Leveson Gower. Kari. Gower 
(afterwards Marquiii of Stafford). 

George William Hervey, Earl op Bribtoi.. 


Frederick North, Lord North (afterwards 
Kurl ofsBuilford). 

Commissioners, Sir Sidney Stavpobo 
Smttub (one of the Barona of the 
Exchequer), Hon. Henry Bathvhst 
( one of the Justices of the Common 
Pleas), and Sir Riouakd Aston (one 
of the Justices of tho King’s Bench). 

Continued. 

George Montagu Dunk, Earl op Halxpax. 


First Lord of tho Admiralty • 

First Lord of Trade and Plantations 

Chancellor of the Exchequer . 
Principal Secretaries of State • 


Principal Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies • 

ClmucelloT of the Duchy of Lancaster . 

Secretary at War . . 

Paymaster-General of the Land Forces . 
Treasurer of the Navy . 

Fostmasfers-Ocneral . 

T « 

l-hief Justices in Eyic . • 

Junior Lords of the Treasury • , 


Junior Lords of the Admiralty . 


Junior Lords of Trade . 


Siu Edward Hawke (afterwards Baron 
Hawke). 

Wills Hill. Earl op UiLi.8BOROuaH (after- 
wards Marquess of Downshire). 

Loud North. 

Thomas Thynno, Viscount Weymouth 
(afterwards Marquess of Bath), and 

William Henry Nassau do Zuieistein, 
Eaul ok Rocjiford. 

Earl ok IIillsiiorouqh. 

James Smith Stanley (properly Lord 
Stanley, but commonly called) Loud 
Si'uanuk (eldest son of the Earl of 
Derby). 

William Wildman Barrington, Viscount 

B iUUlNOTON. 

Kichaud Hiud^, Enq. 

Richard Howe, Viscount Howe (after- 
wards Earl Howe.) 

Francis Dashwood, Baron Lr Deskencer, 
and 

John Montagu, Karl ok Sandwich. 

Thomas Osborne, Duke ok Leeds, and 

Charles Cornwallis, Earl Cornwallis 
(afterwards Marquess Cornwallis). 

Oeoroe Onsi.uw,^ 8U. (afterwards Baron 
Cjanley, Baron^ Onslow, and Earl of 
Onslow). 

Charles Jknkinson, Esq. (afterwards 
Baron Ilawkesbury and Earl of Liver- 
pool). 

Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. 

John Builer, Esq. 

Henry Teirple, Viscount Palmerston. 

Loud Chaiilbs Spencer (second son of 
the Duke of Marlborough). 

CiiAULUB Towmbhend, Esq. 

Sir GuemaB Yonob, Bart. 

Sim PiBiicY Brett, Knt. 

SoAMB Jentns, Esq. 

Edward Eliot, Esq, (afterwarcls Baron 
Elliot, father of the present Earl of St. 
Germakis). 


Continued. 

Continnued. 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Continued. 

Continued. 


Continued. 

Continued. 

Sir Gilbert Elliott,* Bart, (father of 
the first Earl of Miuto). 

Continued. 


Continued. • 

Continued. 

Sir Fi.rtchkr Norton (afterwards Baron 
Grantley). 

Continued. 


Continued. 


Continued, and 
Chaulks Townsurnd, Esq. 
Continued. < 

Continued. 

Continued. 


Wilmot Vaughan, Viscount LiSB^g^E 
(afterwards Earl of Lisbume). 

Admiral Francis Holuurnx. >» 

Hon. Charmss Jambs Fox 
L ord Holland). , 

Continued. 

Continued. famous 

igland against 
Is, in regard 
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Aitorney-Geucral . • 

Solicitor-General . 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 

Vice-Treasurers of Ireland • 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland 

Commauder-in-Chief . 

Master-General of the Ordnance. 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance 
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WiLtT 4M E§Q, 

John Robratb, Eoq. 

Hon. Tuqmas Ronuisoh (afterward# Baron 
Grantham). 

Viscount LinfiUKNB. 

GHiohob Ricrj Eau. (afterwards the Right 
Hon. G. Rice, father of the present 
Lord Dynevor). 

WiLniAM Dk Grey, Esq. (afterwards 
Baron ’Walsiugham). 

John Dunninu, Esq. (afterwards Baron 
Ashburton). 

George Townshend, Viscount Town- 
SHENn (afterwards Manjuoss Towii- 
shend). 

Hon. James Grenville (younger brother 
of Karl Temple and the Right lion. 
George Grenville). ' 

Robert Mugent, Ewp, Viscount Clare 
(atterwardb Karl Nugent)^ uud 

EaUI. COKNVl'Al.LlS. 

James Hewitt» B^kon Lifford (after- 
wards Visfount Lifford). 

John Manners, Mahuuess of Guaniiy 
(eldest son of tlie Duke of Rutland). 

MAuarEss OF Granui. 

Hun. Lieut.- General Henry Seymour 
Conway (afterwards Field-Marshal Con- 
way, second son of Baron Conway, and 
younger brother of the Karl of Hert- 
ford). 


Continued. 

Continued. 

George Greville, Loro Gabyills, (aftev* 
wards Earl of Warwick). 

William Noatuby» Esa. 

Bamrer Ga.scuionRj Esq. 


Continued. 

Edward Tiiurlow,Esq. (afterwards Baron 
Thurlow). 

Continued. 


Wrlboar Ellis, Esq. (afterward# Baron 
Mendip). 

Continued. 

Contluiied. 

Continued. 

No new appointment. 

No new appointment. 

Continued. 


TIIK HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord Chamberlain . . • Francis Seymour Conway, Karl of IIert- Continued. 

FORD (atterwaids Marrpiess of lltutford). 

Lord Steward .... William Talbot, E\ui., Talbot. Continued. 

Groom ot the Stole . • • Francis Hastings, K\iil*of Huntingdon. Kari oi Bristol. 

Treasurer .... John Siieli i.v. Esq. (afterwards Sir John (Ainlimied. 

Shelley). 

Comptroller .... Thomas Pkliiam, Esq. (afterwards Huron Continued. 

Pelham, ami Earl of (Mnehester, cousin 
of the Duke of Newcastle). 

Cofferer .... Hans Stanley, Esq. Continued. 

Master .... Hon. Hlnuy Frederick Thy nne (after- Sin Fram is Henry Du vke, Bart. 

wards Baron Caiteret, younger brother 
of Viscount Weymouth). 

Treasurer of the Chamlier . . Sir Gilufut Elliot, Baht. GiunuiE Ricn, Esq. 

Master of the Horse . . . Robert Bertie, Duke of Anuastbr and Continued. 

Kestkven. 

Keeper of the Great Wardrobe , , John Ash bnriiham, K arl of Ashburnham. Conliniu'd. 

Ca])tuin of the Yeomen of the Guard • Hugh Bose, wen. Viscount Fa i mouth. ('ontimied. 

Captainjof the Band of Gentlemen Pen- George W illiam Lee, Eakl or Lk'iii> in d. 


siuuers. 

Lords of the Bedchambei . . George William Coventry, Earl oi- Co- Ileiiiy Ileiliert, EaRl or Plmbrokb ano 

VENTHY'. iMONTOOMKIlY. 

George Montagu, Di ke ok Manchester. No new appointment. 

Frederick St. John, Viscount Boling- Continued. * 
iiuokl. 

,Iohn Ker, Duke »>f RoxBuuoitE. (^.ontmued. 

John Peyto Verney, Bakun W ii.lougiiby Continued, 

De Broke. 

• George Fermor, Eaul OF PoMERFT. Continued. 

Edward Ilailey, Evui, of Oxford and Continued, 

Karl Mortimer. 

William Douglas, Earl of March (after- (Continued. 

• wards Duke of Qiiueiisbeny ). 

Thomas Bruce Briidenell, Baron Bhuck 
( afterwards Karl of Aih’.Hhury). 

Lord Kouert Bertie (uncle to the Duke Continued, 
of Ancaster). 

George Wal])ole, Earl of Orforij. Continued. 

George Bussey Villiers, Earl of Jersey. Continued. 

Master of Horse to the Qiieeu . . Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort. John Waldegravc, Earl of Wai.deurave. 


THE EXCISE ON HOPS. 

Although ale (or a liquor brewed from malted corn) is 
slated by vaiious ancient authors to have been the eonnnon 
drink in very early times of the Egyptians (who have the 
credit of its invention), and also of the Germans and other 
northern nations, nay, even according to Strabo, of the 
nas lieen'a Pnd Spaniards before they took to tho extensive rul- 
neither of uof the vine, there w no mention of hops having 
found a Butllcieias one of its ingredients till a comparatively 
ua Iwth. But thl- Our own Saxon ancestors, like the Germans, 
of this countrv whey sprung, were great drinkers of ale. There 
the noble Lord and ibr the regulation of ale-houses in the laws 
mine, upon a princ'^^ Wessex, which were published in the be- 
.ae eighth century. It has been supposed by 


some writers that wormwood, or some other plant of a simi- 
lar nature, was employed in the brewing of ale before hops 
were made use of for that purpose. 

Hops are said to have been first used by the German 
brewers m the early part of tho fourteenth century. Prom 
Germany the use of the new ingredient found its way to 
the Nellicrlands, and also, probably, after no long time to 
other eontinetital countries. It was very late, however, in 
being introduced into England, if wc may trust the old 
rhymes, 

“Turkeys, carp, hop^, piccarel, and beer, 

Came in^ England all in one year 
and 

“ Hopi, Reforjnation, bays, and beer, 

Came into England all in one year.’’ 
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We must understand these statements, however, with mt { 
allowance for poetic licenoe. Turkies, which were at first | 
called Guinea cocks, or India fowls, are recorded to have I 
been first broucrht to this country in the fifteenth year of 
Henry the Vlllth, tlmt is in 1524. The Reformation can 
hardly be said to have come in quite so early. As for beer, i 
again, whatever may be considered to be the proper distinc- 
tion between that sj^cies of malt liquor and ale, the name 
at least appears to have been known long before this time. 
Anderson, in his * History of Commerce,' quotes a statute 
of the Scottish Parliament, passed in 1482a(tM twenty-third 
year of James the lllrd.,) entitled, * Of the bringers home 
and sellers of corrupt wine,' in which it is enacted, ‘That 
no person shall mix wine or beer under pain of death.' He 
afterwards also refers to a license, printed in ‘Rymer's 
Foftdera,' and dated in the year 1492, from Henry the 
Vlllth to a Fleming therein named, to export* fifty tons 
“of the ale called beer" {cei'visiee t^ocaiea here). In the 
same year it appears that one of the King's attendants into 
France was Peter Vanek, who is described as a beer- brewer 
of Green w Kill in Kent. The name, however, in this in- 
stance would seem to indicate that Peter was a foreigner 
—probably a Fleming. The use of liops in ale or beer 
brewing is said to have been received by us from the people 
of the district of Artois in French Flanders. 

There can be no doubt, liowever, that hops were culti- 
vated to some extent in England before the middle of llie 
sixteenth century. In a statute psussed in 1552« in the 
reign of Edward the Vlth, lands set with hops are expressly 
excepted from the regulations laid down in tjie act, with the 
view of promoting tillage and the growing of corn. The 
hop U indigenous in England. Harrison, in his ‘ Descrip- 
tion ol' Entain,' published m 1580, says, ‘Hops in time 
past were plentiful in this land ; afterwards also their 
maintenance did cease ; and now being revued, where are* 
any better lobe found? Where any greater commodity to 
be raised by them ? Only poles are accounted to be their 
gi’catest charge. But sith men have learned of late to sow 
us hen- 1 roes iii asli-^ards hy themsehes, that inconvenience 
ill short liriie will be redressed' (Book ii. ehap, 19). The 
language bore used would seem to imply that the hop had i 
not iiieiely grown in the country as a weed in former times, 
but liad been cultivated as a crot). 

At first, the hops used by the English brewers were all 
imported 1‘rom Flanders; but the home plantations soon 
began to afford a considerable sup\)ly. In another part of 
his work (Book i. chap. Iw), Ilarrison writes as follows : — 
“ Of late } ear^, also, we have found and taken up a great 
trade in iilanting of hops, whereof our moory hitherto .irid 
unprofitaide grounds 'do yield such plenty and iiicreiise, 
tliat there are few farmers or occupiers in the country which 
have not gardens and hops growing of tlieir own, and tliose 
far better than those Tlo come from Flanders nnto us. 
Certes the corriqilions used by the Flemings, and forgery 
daily practised in this kind of ware, gave us occasion to 
plant them here at home ; so that now Ave may spare and 
send many over unto them. And this I know hy expe- 
rien'-e, that some one man, by conversion of his moory 
grounds into }K)i)'yards, whereof before he had no com- 
moJity, doth raise yearly by so little as tw'elve acres in 
comjiass ttvo hundred marks ; all charges borne tuw'ard 
tlie maintenance of Ins family — which industry God con- 
tinue ! though some secret friends of Flemings let not ^ 
[cease not] to exclaim against this commodity as a spoil of 
wood, by reason of the poles; wdiich, nevertheless, aftc^ 
three years do also come to the fire, and spare their other 
fuel.” From another passage (in Book ii. chap, C), it 
appears that tlie price of hops was then about lOt/. a 
pound. With eight luaIicIs of mult, it is stated that the 
usual practice was to throw’ in “ a pound and a half of new’ 
hops, or peradventuro two pounds,” according to their qua- 
lity. “ I value my malt at ten shillings,” concludes the 
writer. “ my wood at four shiflings, which I buy, my hops at 
IweiTty-pence. the spice (this is specified as “half an ounce 
of arras, and half a quartern of an ounce of bay-berries 
finely powdered") at two-jieiice, servants' wages two shil- 
lings and six-pence, w ith meat and drink, and the wearing 
of my vessel at twenty pence ; so that for my twenty- 
shillings I have ten score gallons of beef or more, nctwitb- 
standing the loss in seet&ng, which some being loth to 
forego do not observe the time, and therefore speed there- 
after [that is, accordingly] ifp tlieir success, and worthily. 
The continuance of the drii^ is always determined after 
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the quantity of the hops, so that being well hopped it 
lasteth longer; for it feedeth upon the hop, and holdeth 
out so long as the foico of the same continuetb, which being 
extinguished the drink must be spent or else it dicth, and 
become th of no value..' 

Harrison’s own practice appears to have been regulated 
by a deep sense of the importance of not giving the hop 
time to lose its virtue. In entering upon his description 
he prenaises that he is “ scarce a good malster “ never- 
theless,'' he adds, “ since I have taken occasion to speak of 
brewing, I will exemplify in such a proportion as I am best 
skilled in, because it is the usual rate for mine own family, 
and once in a month ]>ractised by my wife and her maiu- 
servants, who proceed withal after this manner, as she 
hath oft informed me.” “ Some,” he goes on to observe, 
“ instead of arras and bays, add so much long pepper only, 
but in 'hq^ opinion and my liking it is not so good as the 
first ; and hereof wo make three hogsheads of good beer, 
such, I mean, as is meet for poor men as I am to live 
withal, whose small maintainance (for what great thing is 
forty pounds a year computatia compuiandis able to per- 
form ?) may ensure no deeper cut." Most of our readers 
will*probably be of opinion that a consumption of beer at the 
rate of a hundred and twenty gallons per month, and an 
expenditure upon that one article amounting to nearly a 
third part of a man's wholo income, was cutting deep 
enough. 

Tliomas Tusser, in his “ Hundred Gooil Points of Hus- 
bandry,” first printed in 15.) 7, gives the following particular 
directions on the subject of hop-planting : — 

“ Whom fancy penluaficth, among other crops, 

To have for his spending sufficient of hop.s. 

Must willingly follow, of choices to choose, 

‘ Such lesBOiiH approved as skilful do use. 

Ground gravelly, sandy, and mixed with clay, 

Is naughty for hops any manner of way ; 

Or if it be mingled with rubbish and stone, 

For dryness and barrenness let it alone. 

Choose soil for the hop of the rottenest mould, 

M'^ell dunged and wrought as a garden-plot should ; 

Not far from the water, but not overflown : 

This lesson well noted is meet to be known. 

The sun in the south, or else southly and west, 

Is joy to the hop, as a welcomed guest ; 

But winil in the north, or else northerly east. 

To the hop is as ill as a fray in a feast. 

IVIeet plot for a hop-yard once found as is told. 

Make thereof account as ot jewel of gold ; 

Now tlig it, and leave it the sun for to burn, 

And afterward fence it, to serve for that turn. 

The hop for bis profit I thus do exalt j 
It strengtheneth drink ami it f.ivourcth malt ; 

And being well brewed long kept it will last, 

And drawing abide, if ye draw not too fast.’' 

The importation from Flanders, however, of a portion of tue 
hops used in brewing appears to havo continued till after 
the beginning of the next eentury. In an act of parliament 
passed in the first year of James I. (1G03) tlie importation 
of bad foreign hops, or the employment of such in brewing, 
is prohibited ; and heavy complaints ase made of the aduUe- 
ratiuii of foreign hops, in the sacks of which, it is stated, 
were often found great quantities of stalks, powder, sand, 
straw, &c. ; “ by means whereof, " it is added, “ the sub- 
jects of this realm have been of late years abused to the 
value of twenty thousand pounds yearly, besides the danger 
of their healths.” 

Like most other improvements the use of hops was at 
first denounced as a pernicious innovation ; and Henry the 
Vnith aciually prolnbitcd their lieing mixed with ale. It 
is true th.at this pivjudice did not take in such judges as 
our friend HaiTison, who speaks with great coptempt of a 
sort of ale which was still made in his day without hops, aa 
being “ thick, fulsome, and of no continuance.” But the 
sticklers for “ the ancient way” had by no means, it would 
seem, all died out at a much later period. Mr. Macculloch^ 
in his “Commercial Dictionary,'’ has quoted a curious 
passage from a book entitled “ The Improver Improved,” 
by Walter Blithe, first printed in 1649, in which he ob- 
serves “ that hops were then grown to be a national com- 
modity, but that it was not inany years since the famous 
city or London petitioned the parnament of England against 
two naisances ; and these were Newcasde coals, in regard 
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to their stench, &c., and hops, in regard they would spoil 
the taste of drink, and endanger the people; and had the 
parliamont been no wiser than they, we had in a measure 
pined, and in a great measure starved ; which is just 
answerable to the principles of those men who cry down all 
devices, or ingenious discoveries, or projects, and thereby 
stifle and choak improvement.” ^ ^ 

The duty on hops is the sahject of one of the late 
Reports of the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry. The 
following abstract of this Report from the Digest prepared 
by order of the Commissioners, presents a sufficiently-com- 
plctc view of the present state of the hop plantations and 
trade of this country. 

“ The first duty on hops was imposed by tho 9th Anne, 
c. 12, at \d. per lb. It was fixed at its present rate of 2d. 
per 11). by the 45th Geo. HI. c. 94. 

“ The duty does not extend to Ireland ; but rbo^s im- 
ported from thence pay the English duty. 

“No drawback is allowed on hops exported to Ireland ; 
but a drawback of the whole duty is allowed on hops ex- 
ported to the Isle of Man and to foreign parts. 

“ A return of tho rates and amount of duty since 1770 is 
given at page 3 of the Report, showing the extraordinary 
fluctuations of the duty, varying*from I4,913/.,ithe lowest 
amount in any one year, viz., in 1783, to 476,895/., the 
highest amount, which was in 1826. 

“ A return is also given of the number of acres under 
cultivation for hops in each year since 1807, which shows a 
gradual increase since 1 832, the number of acres cultivated 
in the three following years having been, — 

In 1832 . / , 47,lfll acres. 

1833 . . . 49,187 „ 

1834 .. . 51,273 „ 

“ The number of persons surveyed in 1834 is stated to 
have been 7242, being the greatest number surveyed under 
any one of the growing-duty trades, except that of malt. 

“ A full statement is given in the Report of tliejegula- 
tions for charging and collecting the duty on hops, which 
objects are carried on in a different manner from that of the 
other duties of excise, being invariably completed in a period 
of one or two months, temporary assistant officers being em- 
ployed for the purpose, which has been found more econo- 
mical than emplo}ing a part of the permanent establishment 
of the excise. 

“ The total number of such officers has been in each of 
the last three years 270, and the total expense as fol- 
lows, viz. — 

In 1832 . . . £3.310 

1833 . 3,432 

1834 . , . 3,075 

forming a very small per-centage on the revenue derived 
from a good crop. 

“ It appears from letters addressed to the Commissioners 
by Members of Parliament representing tlie hop districts, 
that the growers are generally satisfied with the present 
arrangement for the collcctiou of the duty, and are not de- 
sirous of any change, either in the rate of duty, or in tho 
regulations under which it is charged. 

“ The Commissioners call attention to the evidence of 
Mr. Ellis of Barraing, as entitled to particular weight, from 
his being the most extensive, as well as one of the most 
experienced cultivators of hops in the kingdom, the number 
of acres cultivated by him being at present 500, the greatest 
number cultivated by any other person being 104 acres. 

“ Sir Francis Doyle and Mr, Dehany consider tho duty to 
he wtII and cheaply collected : but they suggest that the 
period allowed for claiming the drawback on hops exported, 
which is now indefinite, should be restricted to three years 
from tho growth. The CoramiBsioners ol Imiuiry recom- 
mend the adoption of this suggestion. 

“ Mr. Dehany also suggests tho extension of the duty to 
Ireland, by* which one of the few ^remaining distinctions 
which prevent the trade between the two countries from 
being in all respects a coasting trade would be removed — 
and he considers there will be the less objection to it, as 
there arc very few, if any, hop-growers in Ireland. 

The Commissioners express their concurrence in Mr. 

,1 Dehany's suggestion. 

“ Tl\e question of the extent of credit which is allowed by 
law to the grower of bops, before his duty is collected, is 
fully entered into m tho Report. 

“ By the original Act of Anne a credit of six months was 
allowed,^ but under the ist and 2d Wm. 4, c. 53, a full year 


must now elapse before the duties are entirely discharged-— 
an extent of credit very much e^^ceeding that which is 
allowed in any other case. It will be sufficient here to 
state, that the Commissioners of Inquii 7 to their 
Reports on paper and on malt, in which they have fully 
explained the opinion they entertain, * that excise duties 
ought to be collected upon the articles charged, as soon as 
those articles shall be ready to be disposed ^ by the maker,* 
— an opinion which they conceive to apply with greater 
force to the case of hops, in which a much more protracted 
period of paymentda given, although the sale of hops gene- 
rally takes place as soon as they are ready for consumption. 

“Tho Commissioners, however, express their sense of the 
difficulty of w'ithdrawiv.g an indulgence, which is in part 
coeval with the impsition of the duty itself ; but, being 
persuaded of the mischief which arises from the extension 
of credit iri excise duties, they recommend that the attention 
of the department of excise should be called to the possi- 
bility of effecting an arrangement on terms satisfactory to 
the planters, under which this duty might, with respect to 
the time of payment, bo assimilated to the other duties of 
excise. 

The Commissioners conclude their observations by a few 
comments on the effect which the high customs duty of 
8/. 1 U. per cwt. on hops imported from foreign countries 
has, in confining the supply in a great degree to tho home 
grower, and thereby increasing the cost to the consumer in 
England — a species of monopoly which would prevent the 
consumer deriving the benefit of a reduction of duty, by a 
corresponding reduction of price in the market ; and, under 
these circumstances, they express their opinion, that there 
seems to be no reason why the revenue should not benefit 
by the present amount of duty, more especially as hops 
arc comprised in that class of articles to which they have 
already referred in their Seventh Report, as being more 
fitting subjects for taxation than those which may be 
reckoned among useful manufactures.'* 


GLASS DUTIES. 

(5 and C Will. IV. c. 77.) 

Thk new duty is f>5. Sd. on every one hundred pounds' 
weight of fluxed materials for making flint glass, with an 
additional duty of 2d, jier pound, instead of the former duty 
of Gd.t on all excess in the manufactured article above the 
weight of tho fluxed materials. A drawback of 18^. 9c/. is 
allowed on every hundred pounds’ weight of flint glass 
exported. The drawback on German sheet glass exported 
in panes is 4/. 4.v. per hundred weight. But the act does 
not alter the draw'back on crown glass not being Geiman 
sheet glass. 

Flint glass for exportation is not to be entitled to draw- 
back unless properly manufactured and finished, and worth 
at least 5d. per lb. And glass exported in panes of a 
greater specific gravity than 2.800, and all coloured glass 
exported on drawback, are not to be entitled to the draw- 
back allowed on crown glass, but only to the drawback 
allowed on flint glass. 

Plate glass and German sheet or crown glass are not 
allowed to be made at the same time in tlie same house, 
j The drawback on un ground and unpolished plate glass 
is repealed. 

The restriction as to the making of plate glass of a 
greater thickness than five-eighths of an inch is repealed, 
and ])late glass may now be made of any thickness. 
no plate glass for exportation is entitled to tho drawback 
which when ground and polished is of a less thickness than 
one-eigth of an inch. 

There are various excise regulations in tbis^^ct of im- 
portance to the glass manufacturer. 

We subjoin tlie following note on this subject from the 
Second Digest of the Reports of the Commissioners of 
Excise Inquiry, which has just been printed 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer has concurred in and 
acted upon the recommendations of the Commi 5 .sioner^ of 
Inquiry, in so far as regards the abolition of the excise per- 
mits on wine, and to a limited extent of the excise sun'ey 
on wine-dealers, agreeably to the Second Report of the 
Commissioners, and also by reducing the duty on flint 
glass from 6rf. to 2d» per lb., in reference to which latter 
measure there cannot be a stronger confirmation of the 
correctness of the views of the Commissioners, as well as 
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of the expediency of the course pui-sued by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, than tlie fact, \i^hicV it is as gratiiyinff to 
know, as it is important in a national* point erf view, that 
already, within the Short period which has elapsed since the 
announcement of the reduction of the duty, extensive glass 
tnanufacturcs, who had been compelled to close their works 
fh)m the impossibility of carrying them on against the 
ruinous compkition with illicit makers, are taUng measures 
for putting^ their works again into a state of immediate 
activity. 

"In point of fact, there seems to be evdry prospect, every 
right to assume that the loss of revenue consequent upon the 
beneficial measure which has been adopted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, will be et^en at first but small, 
and prospectively, none ; — whilst an impetus will liave been 
given to a most important branch of our national manufac- 
tures, which will operate the more powerfully, and the bene- 
fits of which will be the more extensively diffused and felt, 
in proportion as that manufacture has hitherto been labour- 
ing under the depressing hand of the excise, subject to a 
ruinous duty, and to a still more ruinous competition with 
ill^al manufacturers as well as to restrictions in the modes, 
ana times, and processes, of the manufacture, such as to 
have proved altogether prohibitory of any attempt at those 
immense improvements of which it is well known the ma- 
nufacture is susceptible, were the manufacturer left to the 
free and unfettered exercise of his skill, enterprise, and 
capital. 

“ It is clearly, therefore, an object of national importance, 
as well as one in which the interests of Ihrf manufacturers 
are deeply concerned, that such freedom from excise re- 
striction should, in conformity with the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry, be afforded at as early a periocl 
as possible, by tbe total abolition of the reduced duty of 2rf.* 
per lb. ; and it is superfluous, after wliat has been stated, to 
point to the extensive national benefits which will arise from 
a similar abolition of the other heads of glass duties, and of 
their concomitant restrictions and regulations, whenever the 
linnnees of the country will admit of so important a mea- 
sure of relief.” 

ABSTRACT OF PRIVATE BILLS. 


Session 1835. 

Abiitract of Petitions and Piivate Bills in Parliament, Session 
1835. 


Petitions presented to the Commons 


. 181 

Lord's Bills • • 


• 

44 




225 

Bills read a first tirfie • 



. 201 

'' second time • 

• 


180 

third lime 

• • 


. 166 

Number which receive!! the royal assent 

• 

IGl 

Comparative Classification of Private BiUs. 

1. Agriculture. — 




Petitions. 

Passed. Not Pagied. 

1. loclosures • • • . 

9 

4 

5 

2. Draining 

1 

I 

0 

II. Companies. — 




1. Argus Life Assurance • . 

1 

1 

O' 

2, -Bogs (Ireland) Improvement 

1 

0 

1 

3. lion Ian Preservative Flux 




and Hemp 

1 

0 

1 

4. North American Association 

1 

1 

0 

* 5. University Life Assurance . 

1 

I 

0 

6. Waste Lands, Ireland 

1 

0 

1 ♦ 

lllf IiiTroykuents of Towns and Districts. 

• 


1. General Improvement 

IG 

11 

5 

2. Churches, Gaols, Markets, 




Bridges. &c. . . . • . 

27 

16 

11 * 

3. Loc^ Waterworks . . • 

16 

10 

6 

4. Municipal Regulation, &c. • 

lU 

3 

7 

IV. Internal Communicatio.n.— 




1. Roads 

45 

32 

73 

2. Railways 

20 

16 

4 

3. Canals 

5 

4 

1 

4 Rivers 

3 

1 

2 

V. Navigation— 




I . Harbours, 

13 

7 

6 

2. Piers 

3 

2 

I 

3. Docks, kc, • • • ■ • 

3 

3 

0 

VI. PRIVATR RxUU1.ATXON,— 




^ 1. histates ••§••• 

23 

23 

0 

2. Naturalisation . • , • 

16 

16 

0 

3. Divorce •••••• 

5 

5 

0 


225 

161 

64 


The number of petitioos preiented, or bills brought from the 
Lords, in session 1835, is 10 Ism than that of the previous year, 
while the number of private bills which received the royal osseut 
during last session exceeds tjmt of the previous one by 1 8. 


PARLIAMENTARY ABSTRACTS. 

The Iievenut,r^\Ti Abstract of tho Net Produce of the Ra- 
vsNUK of Grbat Britain, in the Year and Quarters ended 
10th October, 1835, showing tho Increase or DecreOM under 
each head thereof, as compared with tho previous Year. 
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COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER. 


Ncrv. 


^Newspaper Stamps.— A Return of the Number of Stamps issued by the Stamp O0ice for all the Loudon Newspapers, fiw 
June, 1833, to the Ist January, 1834 ; specifying each Newspaper by name, and the Num^ of Stamps issued in that Period to 
Printer and Publisher of each NewBpa|)er ; also, similar Returns from 1st of January to 30th June, 1834; 30th June, 1834, to 
Ist January, 1835 ,* and Ist January to 30th June, 1835. 


TITLES OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Albion and Star 

Age • • . . • 

Atlas ..... 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger . 

Bell’s New Weekly Messenger . 

Bent’s Literary Advertiser • . 

f British Liberator . . • 

Courier ..... 

♦County Chronicle ; *Coiinty Herald 
♦ Court Journal ; ♦Naval and Military Gazette 
Christian Advocate . • 

Cobbfti’s Political Register . . 

Corn Trade Circular , • 

Circular to Bankers . . 

Course of the Exchange . • 

fCliainpion . . . • 

' “ 'i Gentlemau . 


xammei . . . • , • 

tKye 

tK. nancial and Commercial Record 
Globe and Traveller 

f General Advertiser for Town and Country 
Guardian and Public Ledger • 

John Bull . • • . 

fKing 

London Gazette 
London Mercantile Journal 
London Mercantile Prices Current 
London New Prices Current . 

Literary Gazette • 

♦Law Chronicle ; ♦Law Gazette . 
t Librarian .... 

Morning Advertiser . . . 

♦Morning Chronicle ; ♦01»server ; ♦fEnglishiiiaj 
in London ..... 
♦Morning Chronicle ; ♦fKvening Chronicle 
♦Morning lieiuld ; ♦English Chronicle 
Morning Post ..... 
Morning News and Public Ledger 
♦Mark Lane Express; •New Farmer's Journal 
Moore’s Stuck List . . 

f National .... 


♦Bell’ 


Life 


Number of 
Stumps iaeued 
from 

30tb June. 1838. 
to 

Ifit Jan. IftU. 


114.000 

308.000 

05,000 

203.000 

118.000 

4,050 

2,300 

308,000 

08,500 

08,750 
32,700 
31 ,3:>0 

1,000 
0,000 
3,120 


08.500 

1.500 

1 , 0-20 

537,000 

07.500 

124,500 

60,000 

10.005 

2,250 
b.OOl 

18.006 

3, 150 


610,000 

772,219 

1,286,500 

318,500 

31,070 

600 


Number of 
Stamps issued 
from 

lot January 
to 

30th June, 1834. 


IT 

98.000 

194.000 

65.000 

302.000 

119.000 
6,125 

289.000 

65.000 
65,093 
32,864 

28,500 

1,000 

6.950 

1,860 

5,000 

93,284 

1,9-20 

512.000 

42,000 


Number of 
Starnim issued 
from 

30lh June, 1834. 
to 

1st Jan. 1835. 


103.000 

291,750 

65,000 

319.000 
138,975 

6,250 

273.000 

65,000 
57,543 

45,050 
27,894 

6,000 

60 


83,575 

doubtful 

504,000 

73,000 


Number of 
Stamps issued 
trom 

Ist of January 
to 

SOth June, 1836. 


130,000 

275.000 

60,000 

308,500 

133.000 

7,000 

247.000 

65.000 
57,460 

47,100 

28,250 

7,000 

120 

7,000 

91,300 

1 ,968 

483.000 

56.000 


142,732 
2,700 

73,000 
15,085 
1,.500 
3,4!>5 
16,450 
.3,275 
doubt I'll! 

570,000 

721,997 

15,001) 

1,282,007 

.369,000 

88,500 

32,550 

doubtful 


122,000 

57.000 

14,300 

doubtful 

232 
1 J,-2r)0 
3,375 

591 ,800 

519,000 

324,500 
1 ,330.000 
.358.000 

66.000 

32,900 

doubtful 


128,090 

70,000 
8,350 
1 ,500 
35 

13.85»» 

2,800 

642,250 

452,12.1 

053,500 
1 ,187 ,00.5 

367,000 

31,600 

doubtful 

doubtful 


News .... 

Nicholson’s Commercial Gazette 
♦Old England; ♦United Service Gazette ; *f Surrey 
Patriot 

Perry’s Bankrupt and Insolvent Gazette 
Publu- Ledger .... 

Record ..... 

Racing (’alcndar 
♦Standard ; •St. James’s Chronicle; *LonJon Packet 
Weekly Journal .... 

Sun 

•Sunday Times ; ♦Essex and Herts Mercury 
♦Sunday Herald and f United Kingdom, &c. 
♦Spectator; Municipal Corporation Reformer 
fSntiri.st .... 

-fstate .... 

♦Times ; ♦Evening Mail 
♦True Sun; * Weekly True Sun 
fTuwn .... 

United Kingdom . 

Universal Com Reporter 
fWatchman 

Weekly Dispatch . • 

t Weekly fNew) Dispatch' and ♦f British Liberator 


Standard 


•London 


49.000 

18,050 

39,090 

45.000 
7,155 


121,000 

13,925 

727.000 

289.000 

181 .000 

27.000 

49.500 

62.500 

6,000 

,779,494 

287,000 

20,580 

64.000 

5,000 

740,642 

20,580 


47.000 

22.750 

48,300 

48.750 
6,620 

135,100 

9,800 

705.500 

287.000 

182.000 
70,682 

50.000 

120,200 

1,418 

1,758,000 

319.500 
16,555 

4,000 

670,158 

24,100 


47 ,500 
27,425 
59,r300 

81 ,250 
6,97 1 

127.000 
15,200 

751,868 

293,00l» 

203.000 
59,025 

51,500 

173,538 

1,607,499 

269.000 

1,800 

2,075 

764.000 
30,850 


38,750 

-23,509 

107,090 

75,009 

6,955 

68,500 

128,000 

10.775 

865.000 

395.000 

200.000 

44.775 

Cui ,000 

83,000 

1,406,997 

229,000 


2.613 

70,000 

815,000 

16,200 


Ao/e.— The Papers marked thus (•), and inserted together in the foregoing Return, being printed and published by the same per- 
sons, and 111 whose names the Stamps are taken out, the numbers supplied for each Paper cannot be distinguished. 

The Papers marked (f) are for broken periods, having been comtideQced, discontinued, and in some instances incorporated with 
other Papers within the period for which this Return is made out. 

This return has been corrected from a second printed papery whidi exhibits the returns as originally prepared by the Stamp Office* 
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COf^PAmON IQ THE NEWSPAPER 


Pott-Office E9tablinhment4 — Stale of the Poet-Office Eotabliehmeot 
AD it etood on April b, 1836 : — 


London. 


Number of 
Individuals 
employed. 

1 

17 

12 

1 

9 

15 

7 

8 

18 

16 
80 

4 


Offices. 


30 

281 

220 

8 

23 

64 

4G4 


Poetmaeter-General . 
6ocretary*e Office 
Mail-Coach Office • 
Solicitor . • • 

Receiver-Oeneral 
Accountant-General . 
Surveyoru • • 

Ship-Letter Office • 
Dead-Letter Office . 
Foreij^n Office . 
Inland Office . 
Inspectors of letter 
carriers 
Messeof^erH 
General post letter 
curriers 
Mail (guards 
Sea mail guards 
Housekeeper, bn^men, 
watchmen, &c. . 

TvvoiHjniiy post 
Two])eiiuy post letter- 
carriers 


Total Payments 
from the Revenue 
In 1635. 

C. •. 
2,500 0 
8,625 G 
1,326 10 
300 0* 


Maximum of 
Scales. 


2,830 

3.330 
1,990 

1.330 
2,359 
3,630 

17,817 


d. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


£. 8 . 
2,500 0 
C,350 0 
1,396 10 
300 0 
2,840 
3,550 
2,300 
1,520 
2,518 
3,630 
15,075 


1,250 0 0 
2,464 12 0 

15,912 0 0 
8,104 4 0 
624 0 0 

1,291 14 0 
7,350 0 0 


890 0 0 
2,404 12 0 

15,912 0 0 
8,104 4 0 
624 0 0 

1,291 14 0 
7,640 0 0 


23,813 8 0 23,813 8 0 


1,338 • 

Actual charge in 1835 . £106,848 1 0 £102,659 8 0 

Deduct compensations, being 

temporary , . . 7,329 6 4 

Fixed payment from the re- . 

venue .... £99,51K 11 8 

Loss amount of fe(‘s hrougtii 
to account . . . 3,283 16 9J 


Total 


X‘96,231 17 10§ 


DoUlilN. 


Number of 
Individuals 
employed. 




Total Payments 
from the Hevenue 
In 


Maximum of 
Scaiee. 




£. 

8. 

d. 

£. 


d. 

7 

Secretary’s Office 

. 1,660 

0 

0 

2,010 

0 

0 

,3 

RecciviT-Gcnerul 

• 720 

0 

0 

870 

0 

0 

7 

Accountant-General 

. 1,170 

0 

0 

1 ,370 

0 

0 

8 

l)e.i(l letter « 

. 1,040 

0 

0 

1,.320 

0 

0 

3 

Surv('\or8 • . 

. 276 

19 

0 

27(. 

19 

0 

2 

Inspectors of mails 

. 180 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

1 

Solicitor . 

. 92 

6 

4 

9‘2 

6 

4 

32 

Inland Office P 

. 6,149 

0 

0 

5,600 

0 

0 

8 

Messengeis and 








stampers 

.543 

16 

0 

543 

16 

0 

o 

Inspectors of letter 








cm Tiers 

250 

U 

0 

250 

0 

0 

89 

Letter-carriers . 

. 4,219 

16 

0 

4,219 

16 

0 

82 

Mull guards 

. 2,758 

12 

0 

2,758 

12 

0 

7 

Housekeeper and ser 








vants . 

. 2.58 

14 

1 

258 

11 

4 

7 

Labourers, jiorters, &c. 326 

1 

0 

326 

1 

0 

258 








Actual charge in 1835 . 

£19,045 

4 

8 £20,076 

4 

8 

Deduct 

compensation.’ being 






% 

temporary 

969 

0 

0 

• 




Fixed payment from the re* 







venue 

.... 

£18,670 

4 

8 



- 

Less fees brought to account 

281 

5 , 

6 





Total 

£18, .394 19 

2 





Edinburgh. 






Number of 

Total Tayments 


IiulivldualB Offices. 

from th« Avenue 

Bsxiiikuin of 



empluyed. 

In 1855. 






£. 

«. 

4. 

' £- 

s. 

d. 

4 

Secretary's Office 

. 1,320 

0 

0 

1,430 

0 

0 

2 

Cashier's Office 

. 500 

0 

0 

‘ 600 

0 

0 

2 

Surveyors 

. 600 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

5 

Accountants’ Office 

. 870 

0 

0 

950 

0 

0 

1 

Solicitor . 

. 100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

9 

3 

Dead-Letter Office 

579 

0 

0 

660 

0 

0 

23 

Inland Office ^ . 

. 3,359 

0 

0 

2,280 

0 

0 


Number of Total Paymont 

Individuals Offices. from the Revenue 

employed. In 1835. 

1 InsiTector of letter- 

carriers • • • 120 0 0 

1 Housekeeper • • 100 0 0 

55 Letter-carriers, stampers, 

and messengers . 2,605 6 0 


Maximum of 
BcbIcb. 


150 0 0 

100 0 0 

2,005 6 0 


97 

Actual charge in 1835 • £10,153 6 0 £11,376 6 0 

Deduct compensations, being 
temporary • . . 418 0 0 


Fixed pa 3 rmeilt f^om the re- 
venue • • • . £9,735 6 0 

In London, the Chief Secretary, Sir Francis Freeling, le- 
ceives,-*- 

^alary • • • . £500 0 0 

For special services • . 700 0 0 

Compensation for loss of emolu- 
ments converted into revenue 2,965 6 4 


. . £4,165 6 4 

(This is to be regulated on a vacancy.) 

The compensation is allowed for loss of privilege by the 6 Qeo. 
IV., c- 68. In addition to the total amount of income, ho is al- 
lowed a houi^, with coal and candles. The assistant secretary, 
G. H. Freeling, Esq , receives a salary of 800/. In Dublin, the 
secretary, Augustus Godhy, Esq., receives a salary of 800/., with 
house, coals, and candles ; and in Edinburgh, Sir K. B. Lees, the 
secretary, receives a salary of 60(V., with an additional allowance 
of 200/. contingent during his continuance in office, and also 
house, coals, and candles. 


TRADE, STATISTICS, &c. 


Hops.— N umber of acres of land under cultivation of Hops in 
each year since 1807 : — 


Years. 

Acres, 

Years. 


Acres. 

1807 

38,218 

1821 


45,662 

1808 

38,4.36 

1822 


43,554 

1809 

38,357 

1823 


41,4.58 

1810 

38,265 

1824 


43,449 

1811 

.38.401 

1825 


46,718 

1812 

38,700 

1826 


50,471 

1813 

39,521 

1827 


49,485 

1814 

40,571 

1828 


4 8,. 365 

1815 

42,150 

1829 


46,135 

1816 

44,219 

1830 


46,7*26 

1817 

46,293 

18.31 


47,129 

1818 

48, .593 

.1832 


47,101 

1819 , 

51,014 

1S33 


49,187 

1820 

50,148 

1834 


51,273 

Kxiiense of collecting the hop duties for the three years ending 

.5th Jan. 1835. 





1833 




£3,316 

1834 

, , 


, 

3,432 

1835 

. 


. 

• 3,675 

Total amount of duty collected 



1833 . 



£241,771 

18.34 

• • 

• • 

, 

272.878 

1835 

t • 

. 


329,9-1 1 

IVcAtern Auetrulia, — Population, 

&c., on 

the 31 st Dec. 1834. 



Males. 

Females. 

Swan River 


911 

712 

Canning 

River • 

. 

61) 

30 

York 

• • 

• 

20 

3 

Murray River • . 


. 8 

7 

Augusta 

. . 

. 

36 

20 

King George’s Sound 

• 

59 

29 


% 


094 

1 

GO 

• 

Exclusive of troops. 





Produce, Slock, ^ Quantity of acres under cultivation, 1 ,036 ; 
horses, 162 ; horned cattle, 500 ; sheep, 3,545 ; goats and pigi, 
492. 


Mevenue, - 

Import duties on Spirits, and licensoa to 
sell Spirits . . . 2,292 17 5 

Fees in Public O6does « II 15 0 

Sale of Land and Public AUotnents • 15 6 8 


i:2,319 18 8 
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COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER. 


Nor. 


Bxport $» — 

£500 
. 20 
500 


£1,020 

Ma^nooth College , — The amount voted annuall]^ during the last 
five vcars to Maynooth College has been 8)926/., with the exception 
of the last grant, which was 8,97H/. : total amount in 6ve years 
44)690/. The number of professors in the College, and the amount 
of their salaries, is as follows : 


The prefect of the Duuboyne establishment • £122 

First professor of theology , , ‘ , 122 

Second ditto , . , 122 

Third ditto . • . 122 


Wool, 5)864 lbs.) value 
Salted fish) 2,240 lbs. value 
Seal skins • 


Professor of Sacred Scripture and Hebrew 

, , , , muthematicB and experimental idiilo- 

sophy . • . • 

, ) ) , logic, metaphysics, and ethics • 

,) ,) rhetoric • • • . 

,, ,, humanity • • , • 

9 1 9 9 Knglith, elocution, and French 

I ) ) ) irisji ) • ■ • • 

, , , , declamation, about a month eacli year 


£122 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

112 

21 


In Spain there are 12 newBi)apers ; in Portugal, 17 ; in Swit. 
zerland) 36 ; in Belf^um, 62 ; in Denmark, 80 ; in Austria, 82 ; 
in Russia and Poland, 84; in Holland, 150; in Great Britain, 
274 ; in Prussia, 288 ; in the other Germanic States, 305 ; in 
Australia, 9; in Africa, 19; in Asia, 27; and in America, 1,138. 
The total number of newspapers published in Europe, is 2,148.— 
German paper. 


Mineral Produce of PrMsrca.-^The followii^ table gives as accurate a stafement as can lie ulitained of the produce of the mines worked 
in the mountainous districts of the provinces of Prussia for the year 1833 : — 









Saxony and 











1 ^ Silesio. 

Thuringia. 

\Vt.*st\)lialia. 

Uhoniah Provinces 

Total. 






rwt. lbs. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

cwt. lb« 

cwt Iba. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

cwt. 

Iba. 

Crude Iron, including Steel-Iron 

7,160 Of 

518,194 

0 

22,171 27if 

2,555 70 

629,778 

U 

179,853 

644 

Cast Iron . 

« 



31,687 Of 

49,792 

18i 

7,310 38 

77,935 41 

104,256 

12 

270,980 

109i 

Wrought Iron 

• 



50,903 55 

335,730 

37 

39,697 13f 

11,578 34 

370,144 

30 

808,053 

59} 

Crude Steel 




• 

4^251 

0 

2,802 0 

. . 

53,214 

Of 

57,267 

40 

Cemented Stcol 




8/0 0 

1,322 

0 

♦ • 

jCftst 5 351 

{steel 81 90/ 

. 

• 

2,197 

55 

Black Plate-Iron 




7,^89 Of 

7,047 

824 

6,974 41} 

No return. 

20,863 

0 

42,200 

13f 

Lead . 



• t 


783 

67+ 



10,176 

82 

10,960 

39 

Litharge 




• • 

5,355 

Of 

• • 

• • 

3,127 

69 

8,482 

69 

Alquifour (a Lead Ore used 
glazing earthen ware) 

forj 

• • 


. 

• • 

29,171 

76 

29,171 

76 ■ 

Silver 





Ibfl, Trov. 

lbs. Troy, 


lbs. Troy. 

lbs. Tro 

h 



• 

• • 

fi20t 



• • 

2,749 

14,854 






cwt. 

lbs. 

cwt. lbs. 


cwt. 

lbs. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

Copper 



• 

• • 

420 

84+ 

13,946 3Ct 

. 

70G 

6 

15,073 

16t 

Zinc • 



• 

• • 

134,473 

27it 


989 lot 

. 


135,462 

37i 

Brass 



• 

3,867 Of 

432 

0 


1,037 20 

11,692 

55 

17,028 

78 

Cobalt • 



• 


.340 

0 

1,551 14t 

No return. 

929 

63 

2,820 

77t 

Arsenic 




• • 

2,791 

55t 


* * 

• 

, 

2,791 

55 

Antimony Ore 



• 

• • 

• 


2,113 824+ 

• • 

729 

90t 

2,843 

624t 

Sulphur • 



• 

• • 

752 

68Jt 

• • 

• • 

. 

. 

752 

68i 




tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons 

tons. 

tons. 


Black Coal . 



• 

. , 

l,939,210t 

62,210t 

3,046,042t 

1,555,9781 

6,603,4401 

Brown Coal 



• 

No return. 

No return. 

1,023,188 

. 

690,834 

1,714,022 

Culinary Salt 



• 

456t 

. 


9,660t 

l,854t 


964+ 

12,932t 




cwt. lbs. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

cwl. lbs. 


cwt. 

lbs. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

Alum • 



• 

6,513 Of 

8,144 

Of 

2,588 0+ 

No teturn. 

21,283 

7+ 

38,528 

7 
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1,424 

75 

Mixed Vitriol • 
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1,354 0 

, , 

1,750 

0 

3,762 
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Zinc-Vitriol 




• 

• 

» 

• 

• 

42 

0 

42 

0 


* The quantity of vitriol manufactured is nut given in the original returns, 
t In all these cases the number is as accurate as can be expected in statistical retumx, and in every case it will be found rather undei 

than above the true amount. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

[The Committee of the House of Commons on Public Petitions 
have issued during the session forty-one Re^iorts, the last of which 
is dated 10th Sept. 1835.] 


* Parliamentarg, 


Ballot) in favour of . 

For the maintenance of the independence of each 
branch of the legislature . • • 

EecletiaeticaL 

Church of Scotland, in support • . • 

„ against any additional endowment 
Church of Ireland Bill, against • • 

99 9 , in favour • • 

Tithes, Ireland, for abolition • • • 

,9 „ for a revaluation I • 

99 99 for commutation ' • • 

Church Rates • • • • 

Ecclesiastical Courts* Bill, against • • 

Taxet, 

^ Stamps, for repeal of duty • • 

Malt, for repeal of duty , , 

Window tax, for repeal of 
S^t hcenses, for rejieal of additional duty • 
Attornies’ certificates . , . ^ 

Timber duties, for reduction . , , 

99 Bgoinit alteration 


No. of 

No. of 

Petitiout. 6Ikb. 

32 

19,275 

19 

10,869 

754 

192,229 

327 

129,493 

407 

105,143 

15 

12,044 

44 

36,786 

15 

2,188 

5 

814 

3 

1,573 

174 

11,401 

142 

67,848 

123 

33,245 

19 

7,479 

200 

13,407 

9 

205 

3 

809 

44 

6,173 


M iacellaneow, 

Dorchester Unionists, for remission of sentence 
Hand-loom weavers, for relief • 

Agricultural distress, for relief • • 

Municipal Corporations' Bill, in favour . 

9 } 9 » against . 

„ „ Ireland, in favour . 

„ „ against 

Poor Laws Amendment Act, for repeal 
Poor Laws (Ireland) fur introduction 
Factories Regulation Act, for amendment • 
Drunkenness, fur suppression of , • 

Imprisonment for Debt Bill, in favour • • 

„ ^ „ (Scotland) against • 

Polish exiles, in favour of • . • 

Fisheries (Ireland) for relief 
Salt of Beer Amendment Bill, against • • 


96 

154,447 

76 

74,258. 

78 

33,279 

206 

2.59,801 

88 

26,534 

2 

6,718 

6 

129 

16 

15,680 

15 

27,665 

52 

36,247 

78 

28,070 

11 

682 

29 

6,292 

5 

1,795 

5 

1,083 

3 

144 


Pankrupieg Anatgeis from Sept, 22 to Oct. 23. 

Auctioneers, 3 ; brewers, 2 ; British plate manufacturer, 1 ; 
bookseller, 1 ; builders, 4 ; chandler, 1 ; chemist, 1 ; coal mer- 
chant, 1 ; coach maker, 1 ; commission agents, 2 ; corn factors, 2 ; 
cow kee^T, 1 ; dealer, 1 ; drapers, 2 ; flint grinder, I ; grocers, 5 ; 
hatters, 2 ; haberdasher, 1 ; hotel keeper, 1 ; horse dealer, 1 ; iron 
merchants, 2 ; leather seller, 1 ; linen drapers, 2 ; liveiy stable 
keeper, 1 ; merchants, 4 ; master mariner, 1 ; paper merchant, 1 ; 
plumbers, 2 ; provision merchant, 1 ; ship owner, 1 ; ship brokerj 
1 ; ship builder I ; smelter, 1 ; tailor, 1 ; timber merchant, I ; 
upholder 9 1; victuallers, 5 ; wine merchnnt, I. Total C2; total 
from commencement of the year, 637. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR OCTOBER, 1835. 


GREAT BHJTAIN. 

The past month has afforded scarcely any thing to relate 
under the het^d of our domestic politics. 

The public attention since tho rising of parliament has 
been chiefly occupied witli the proceedings of the courts 
v^hicli have been held throughout the country for the 
annual revision of the registration lists of electors. Thi# 
year tho contest of parties has been waged on ^is arena 
with much more zealous elfort and*moro systematic taoiios 
than on any former occa.sion. The objections that have 
been made to names in the overseers’ lists haye been un- 
usually numerous, and the decisions of the barristers have 
accordingly boon watched in all quarters, as furnishing im- 
portant indications in regard to the results of the ultimate 
•truggle at the polling-booths, whenever thot may come. 
It is extremely difficult however to say what is the real 
amount and character of tho effect produced by the great 
exertions that have been made, or in what state the consti- 
tuency has been left upon tho whole by the purification it 
has received. As usual, in their public or^ns, both the 
friends of the ministry and their opponents profess to have 
been the gainers— each party, probably, being led to that 
conclusion as much by their, wishes. and hopes as by any 
thing else, and at all events holding it good policy to keep 
up tlie spirits of their adherents by such rc^presentations. 

The prorogation of parliament, and the dispersion of 
public men over the country after their seven months' close 
imprisonment in tho metropolis, have also been taken ad- 
vantage of, for the getting up of numerous provincial diij-* 
plays in the way of dinner-eating and spoech-makiBg. The 
tone which this kind of agitation has hitherto taken, cer- 
tainly indicates any thing rather than an approximation of ; 
the two great contending parties in the state. I 


FRANCE. 

There are rumours of fresh changes in the French Cabinet, 
but for the present ever} thing remains in much the same 
slate as when we last wrote, nor have any very important 
events occurred within the kingdom. According to one 
account, which, however, is disputed, and docs not seem 
very probable, the ministerial dillerences are said to pro- 
ceed from questions of finance, Louis Philippe having op- 
posed the plan of M. Humunn, the minister of Finance, to 
reduce the Five per Cents. 

Acting on the new laws as passed by the two chambers, 
government is followiftg up its persecution of the press. 
What the French papers call “ a commission of censor- 
ship” (and the seems to merit tho name) has been 

established in all the large cities that possess a theatre, a 
co|mer-]»late or newspaper press. 

Certain secret political societies have been discovered in 
the army. Tlicse were mainly introduced and kept up by 
a few of the common soldiers and non-commissioned officers, 
that had been tampered with by the Republican party, who 
seem resolved to consider their game not yet lost. A cap- 
tain of the 37th regiment of the line has been implicated. 
According to their constitution and the oaths of their 
members, these military lodges or clubs were to commuai- 
cate with one another on every possible occAsion, and they 
vrere to continue their secret labours until tlie number of 
tlieir proselytes should enable them to strike a blow — de- 
throne the king, and establish a pure democraev. The pro- 
ceedings ef these societies, which are fatal to tlie discipline 
of that army in which they once get established, never are 
kept secret. While these silly men were amusing thbitt- 
selves with their shiboleth and mysterious signs, every thing 
th^ did was reported to the government. 

It appears that the demoralizing infection of this clubism 
had reached the army of observation on the Spanish fron- 
itier. An order has been sent to General Castellan, who 
icommands a division of that army» to send every regiment, 
in which it should be proved that secret societieB existed, to 
Algiers and the coast of Africa. Tho Freneh government 
eeem determined to persevere in a system that will be fatal 
to the tranquillity of that country, and eventually to the 
security of their new conquest and colony. They throw all 
their turbulent and vicious men — all their most desperate 


blackguards upon Algiers, where It would be necessary 
above all things to conciliate the Arabs and other natives, 
by on exhibition of European virtue*, moderation, and gen- 
tleness. We have alluded on a former oooasion to the 
atrocities that have been committed on the A^rica^ 
by a reckless, fierce, and dissolute soldiery. , Even aecord<« 
ing to French officers and writers they are frightful ! 

As long as these practices obtain Algiers can never be 
any thing but a loss to the French nation. 

Early in October, four men were arrested on suspicion of 
being engaged in a plot to assassinate the King on his road 
from Pyis 1*^ Fontainebleau. Some of the political pri- 
soners who lately eset^ped from their confinement have been 
retaken. 

Louis Philippe has announced furloughs or leaves of 
absence for 40,000 men, which is, in other words, a tem- 
porary reduction of his army to that amount. Coupled with 
similar reductions in otheV continental armies, this should 
seem to indicate that the chances of a war arc more remote 
than ever. Wo see it mentioned in various places that a 
plan for Uie rapid transmission of telegraphic despatches 
between Loi^on and Paris is almost completed. Nine tele- 
graph statics are to connect London with oiir Channel 
coast, and fourteen stations will connect Paris with the 
opposite side of the Channel. It is calculated that thus 
(when the weather i^ clear), news may pass from London to 
Paris, or vice versdt in an hour and a lialf. Some doubts, 
however, arc entertained, as to whether tho French govern- 
ment will permit the establishment of this means of com- 
munication. The first employment of the telegraphs would 
be to transmit the price of stocks, but they of course could 
bo made to serve other purposes. 

According to the Parisian newspapers the French funds 
are improving. A part of the new force about to be 
sent out to Africa is to proceed to Oran, and there take 
vengeance on the Arabs for the insults they are said to have 
offered to the French flag. 

What Messieurs les Journalists call “ insults,” wc should 
term a victory gained by the natives in defence of their 
country. The French, who have been some years at Oran 
without making the least impression on the country, at- 
tempted during the’ past summer to advance their line of 
posts from the narrow slip of coast, and subject tho territory 
by force of arms, and in this attempt they were thoroughly 
beaten and driven back to the shelter of the walls of Oran 
by a host of Arabs, who, in their frequent encounters with 
regular troops, have learned some military discipline, and 
who arc said on this occasion to have had several Europeans 
among them to manceuvre and to direct their attacks. 

The interminable story about the American indemnity, to 
which we have had to allude so often, has not yet reached 
its denouement. General Jackson will not apologize for his 
hard words, and the French government^ who made the 
apology a sine qua non will not part with their hard cash. 
It is now stated that the stern old president threatens to 
stop all commercial intercourse between the' United States 
and Franco, in case the fixed instalment of the indemnitor 
of 25,000,000 francs should not be paid into the States* 
treasury by the Ist of December. 


SPAIN. 

In our retrospect of last month wo were not quite certain as 
to tho composition of the new liberal cabinet, which it now 
appears stood as follows : — 

M. Mendizabal, President of the Council and Minister of 
Finance. 

General Alava, Foreign Affairs. 

Gomez Becerra, Chief of the Saragossa Junta,SLnd an old 
member of the Cortes, Minister of Justice. 

M. Ulloa, Procurator for Cadiz, Minister of Marine. 

M. Almodovar, Chief of the Junta pf Valencia, Minister 
ofWar. 

M. Martin de los Heros, Minister of the Interior. 

These ministers immediately retoked ^ royal order that 
declared Madrid to be in a state of aiege, and, among otEsr 
Important measures, tried to supprev er gain over by an 
exposition of their new and liberal plan of government, all 
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those provincial revolutionary juntas that had arisen under 
Toreiio's adrainistration in different parts of the kingdom. 
With the exception of the junto^of AndeJusia, they were 
successful in all these explanations, but the Marquis de las 
Navas, the head of those juntas, who was with an Anda- 
lusian army of 10,000 men, continued bis march on Madrid, 
where peojilc were for some time in great anxiety and doubt 
as to his sco|)e and intentions. 

The late, or Torono ministry, by a dei^ree, dated Sept. 3rd, 
had denounced all the juntas as illegal and treasonable ; but 
Mendizabttl, by a decree of the 25th, annulled that of the 
3rd, j?rnnting a full amnesty to all comprised within it. This 
was natural enough, seeing that two of Mendizabal’s col- 
leagues in office had belonged to these juntas only a few 
days before. It was also judicious, in the deplorable weak- 
ness of government, to make concessions, and (vonbiliato 
those whom they could not control by force ; but moderate 
men arti afraid that the new cabinet may have pledged it- 
self to too much^ and have given confidence and strength to 
a party that does not seem disposed to forego old demo- 
cratical dreams, or bo satisfied with anything less or more 
than the One Chamber Cortes. ‘ * 

Tho Urban militia of Madrid, dismissed and disarmed by 
the Torenos for their revolt on the 16th and 17th of August 
last, have received hack their arms and been re-organized. 
Commissioners have been appointed to drai^ up a new 
electoral law. These men have all been chosen from the 
extreme rank of the ultra-liberal party. Everything goes 
to show that Spain is on the eve of many new and hazardous 
changes. f 

It certainly appears that since the appointment of tho 
Mendizabal cabinet, more life and spirit has been thrown 
into the management of affairs and the prosecution of the 
war against Don Carlos. The subaltern functionaries, tho 
envplotjh and clerks of government, who have long been in 
Spain about the laziest and most dilatory of mortals, have 
been pri'tty generally replaced by more active men, and 
some discrimination has been shown, not merely in naming 
generals and commanders-in-chief, but in filling up the in- 
ferior ranks of the array. A recent traveller tells us that 
a lieutenants of Rochl's and Mina's 
army were corpulent old "^ntier5enli^‘"hai*'entef^^ the* 
service some seven and twenty years ago, and, after fighting 
the French in the war of Independence, had done nothing 
for twenty years. No wonder that they could never keep 
up with the light-footed Basques, and the young indefati- 
gable Navarresc, of Don Carlos. 

But tho capital resource of the new ministry lies in the 
financiering talent and stock- exchange experience of Men- 
dizabal, who is now labouring to restore the ruined credit of 
Spain, and procure fresh loans by the appropriation and 
sale of church and monastic, or, as they call it, national, 
property. The struggle of patriotism and constitutionalism 
is more and more resolving itself into a stock broker's job, 
and the fate of the Spanish Queen and Cortes is locked up 
in^the Boursps of London and Paris. 

Count de las Navas and his juntas, with the mass of the 
very ultra-liberals, proposed that a constituent assembly of 
the Cortes should he convoked forthwith, to modify the con- 
stitution, to set aside the regal convocation and derive their 
chartc directly from the nation, instead of considering it as 
octroy<5, or granted by the sovereign. Under these gene- 
ralities, however, there was doubtless concealed the secret 
design, or wish, of driving Christina, the Queen Regent, 
from the government, dissolving the council of regency 
^ named by her husband, the late King Ferdinand, and ex- 
tinguishing the Chamber of Proceres or upper house. 

As to the council of regency it is almost as well as dis- 
solved already, for about the best members of it, as Las 
Arnarillas and Zea Bermudez, after having figured unsuc- 
cessfully in « the ministry, have no{ only been discredited 
both hy court and country, but have lost their confidence in 
tlicmselves and much of their earnestness in the cause. 
Under these circumstances Christina must depend wholly 
on whatsoever cabinet may be],impo«ed upon her, and the 
regency council will become a mere name. For the mo- 
ment. it appears that Mendizabal has induced Las Navas 
and the Andalusian juntas to submit and allow time for tho 
political modillcations. The Andalusians who wore af Dcs- 
naperros and ManzaUares, within a few short inarchM of 
adrid, have volunteered, and are now being organized 
into battalions that will be sent us soon as possible into the 
north against Don Carlos. In this manner it is said that 


20,000 men will he disposable* It is as difficult as ever to 
get at the truth, but it seems to be generally allow'ed that 
the Queenite army has gained zeveral advantages qver tho 
Carlists. Not to mention other skirmishes and operations 
on a small scale. General Cordova defeated, with consider- 
able loss, a Carlist corps-d'arm^ on the 25th of September 
at Villaca^. On the 9th of October the Navarrese bat- 
talion of Don Carlos which had penetrated into Catalonia 
was signally defeated, and O'Donnell, the second in com- 
mand, made prisoper. On the 1 Ith General Cordpva en- 
tered Puenta de la Reyna with a considerable convoy of 
provisions; on the 12th a Christine column of 6UOO foot 
and 200 horse entered oPampeluna without encountering 
any opposition from the Carlists; on the 13th 3000 of the 
Queen's troops advanced from Puento de la Reyna to Men- 
digorria, and re-established the bridge ; Gurrea's column 
marched from Lerin to Larraga equally without opposition. 
The Count d'Espagne, one of the main props of the Carlist 
cause, was obliged to fly for safety into France. This was 
a most serious loss to the pretender, but we see it is stated 
that the Count has evaded the vif^ilance oj the French 
police and again joined the army of Catalonia. A ship con- 
veying arms, ammunition, clothing, to the Carlists, 
has been captured by the Queenites. On the 15tb of Octo- 
ber a long conference took place at Larraga between General 
Cordova and the Carlist commander Eguia, who has suc- 
ceeded General Starraldc. After tho interview, which 
lasted six hours, Eguia returned to the head quarters of 
Don Carlos, \vbo,had been for several days at Eslella, 

Gangs of robbers, who sometimes pass for Carlists and at 
others for Constitutionalists, ha\ e been taking great advan- 
tage of the troubled, horrid state of the northern provinces, 
•On tho 1 3tli a party of twenty of the Queen's soldiers foil 
\ti with a troop of the kind, and killed their chief and one of 
the banllitti; but this will do little towards suppressing 
those marauders, who will increase in numbers and auda- 
city as this detestable civil war is prolonged. According to 
some of those “ private letters’’ which newspapers publish^ 
the nobility of Spam have come forward to assist Mendizabal 
with tlieir own private fortunes. A committee of seven 
grandees is said to have offered, in the name of their order, 
to raise, arm, and support ten battalions during the rest of 
V4he^cjyil war; while the Duke of Ossuna, besides paying 
his part subscription of the peers, has volun- 

teered to arm and' Vnpmtain i 00 lancers at his individual 
expense. The Spanish agents ih have been in- 

structed to apply to our government for a further accommo- 
dation of .50,000 stand of arms. 

Wo regret to say that General Alava, whose prudence 
and political moderation are well known, remained but rt 
very few days on the rahinet list as minister for foreign 
affairs. On the 4th of October the Queen Regent, by a 
royal decree, made known her acceptance of his resignation, 
and that his portfolio should be held ad interim hy Mendi- 
zabal, who was already president of the council and minister 
of finance. The general was to return to Ins embassy at 
London. 

PORTUGAL. 

A NEW candidate for the hand of Donna Maria lia.s started 
up in the person of the Prince of Saxe Cobourg Gotha, who, 
it appears, is travelling somewhere among tho Turks. 

eDoii Miguel, who supports the royal style, and keeps a 
Portuguese newspaper of his own in Italy, has put forth in 
that journal a curious address to his nation. The point on 
which he chictly dwells, and one on which he will carry the 
sympathies of many of tho Portuguese with him, is the 
seizure and sale of church property. Bat for several rea* 
sons it is worth while transferring this characteristic docu- 
ment to our pages. 

“ Portuguese ! — The ills which overwhelm you pierce me 
to the soul. I'he vile slavery to which the insurgents are 
desirous of reducing you fills me with indignation and hor- 
ror. The revolutionists have not been satisfied with lighting 
up, in the midst of you, the most unjust, the most perfidious, 
the most atrocious war^with uniting themselves to foreign 
mercenaries, for the annihilation of the wise and saluti^ 
institutions of our ancestors — with having insulted religion 
— with having trodden under foot the most sacred laws — 
with having separated themselves from the supreme empire 
of the church — and with having established a most infamous 
and most horrible schism ; they are now making propara- 
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toft jbv dUpoftinff of a gi'eat maM of Pcurtuml to ambHiomi 
foroigoers, EccTeaiaBtical ])ropertyrrHbat ape pwj^rty*— 
tliofid li^ajestic edifices, the gifts and legaci#^ of the piety of 
o\ir anpeslors, which were posaessed and inj^abited by yopr 
sons, your relatives, your friondi, add by so many yirtwou* 
men, and wlueh brought to mind so many glorious epochs 
of the monarcby* ate about to be put up to public auction, to 
pass into tho bauds of foreigners --the old and irreconpile- 
able enemies of our. induatry* of our religion« and our .ous- 
toiiis. This property — tlmse edifices— thusetemples'^wl^ro 
hitherto virtue found an asylum, and misery daily succour 
where God was served, ond where the holy ceremonies were 
celebrated with so much pomp, will sobn l>e converted into 
warehouses, and theatres, and houses of gaiety, and perhaps 
of prostitution. Nothing more can in fact be expe^ed from 
foreigners, corrupted and depraved in their doctrines and 
their customs — enemies and acj)rcciator8 of the true church 
and the holy religion of Jesus Christ. Portuguese I Our 
country is about to be sold, and the product of the sale will, 
by fraudulent and dark transactions, return into the hands 
of those same purchasers. The clergy are about to be re- 
duced to horrible misery and a fatal dependence ; it will fall 
into contempt ; it will receive the wages of government and 
be its slave ; and the Lusitanian Church, formerly so 
nourishing, will bo reduced to nothing— will lose its glory, 
its majesty, and the pomp of its w'orship. Portuguese I 
These are the iatal precepts of impious men, who entitle 
themselves the liberators of tho country. As for me, 1 am 
always }our defender, your real friend. I wdl never cease 
to oppose the ills which oppress you, and the tyranny by 
which you are enslaved. 1 protest against the sale of the 
ecclesiastical property, and against all the usurpations and 
sacrilegious acts of violence that the usurping government 
has duied to commit. 1 will do all that 1 can to defeat its 
projects — all that can be required of me by religion, honour, 
and the love 1 bear you. I again declare that, when 1 shall 
re-appear in tho midst of }ou — when 1 shall re-aseend the 
throne which belongs to me, and which 1 hope will be re- i 
stored to me by the God of the great Alphonso, I will not 
recogiiisie the validity of tho sale of this property ; I will be 
inexorable. All tho purclucsers, whether natives or foreign- 
ers, shall lose their capital. No law, no right, can \alidatc 
sucli a sail*, nor ojiposo my protest with justice. Portuguese ! 
Look upon your tyrants with horror — detest their measures 
and their dark designs. Consent uut that the patrimony of 
relali\es— the property of the chinch, should go into the 
Lands of foreigners ; but wait awhile — wait — the tune of 
salvation is not far ol^ Portuguese take no vengeance — 
entertain no jirivate hatred. When I shall be in the midst 
of you, 1 shall Ihj the first to pardon. All the Portuguese 
arc my children. 1 shall forgot the indiscretions of which 
they have been guilty. I have no intention but that of 
healing your wounds, and of uniting in one bond the great 
Portuguese family. My wishes are for the happiness of the 
uation ; my desire is to repair the evils of revolution. All 
who join me and abandon an impious faction shall be re- 
ceived as friends, lie of good cheer, Portuguese. Let 
valour and intrepidity be your motto when the favourable 
moment shall have arrived — be firm against tyranny, and 
heaven shall crown your fidelity and your patience, as well 
as the wishes and efforts of your sovereign, 

“ Miguel.” 

Tho Don's hit at heretical, wicked foreigners, is mcanf 
for us Englishmen, though it should appear lib is mistaken 
in one of his facts, as scarcely a capitalist of our nation has 
gone into the market for the Portuguese church property, 
which, however, finds rather a ready sale, and fetches high 
prices. 

This prince, who declares himself to be so certain of re- 
covering possession of tho throne of Portugal, has been 
residing for some time at Venice, but has recently rtHurned 
to Rome, where he is treated with the greatest distinction. 
He travels under the name of Count de Ramalhao. Instead 
of being in want of money he seems to have copious treasures 
at his command, and his expenditure is said to be enormous. 
The nobility, the cardinals, archbishops, bishops, aid all 
the hierarchy of Rome treat him as if he were king. This 
is quite natural. The internal aflaira of Portugal are tran- 
'^quil, and the government has been chiefly occupied by 
questions of trade and finance. The official paper, the 
“ Diario do Goberno,” of the 3rd of October, contained the 
following decree : — 


I Her Majesty having, hy a 4e(!ve0 of the 23rd April, this 
year, resolved to reduee to 4 per oeat* the interest of the 
1 tldi)t which was at 6 per cent,, this operation being nearly 
I completed, has now determine, with the sam© view to the 
I diminution of the national burdens, that the measures pre- 
scribed by the said decree of 23rd April, shall be applied to 
all those stocks which bear interest at 5 per cent., and the 
payment of which is confided to the Counsellors of the 
Junta of Public Credit, The holders of five per cents, who 
dissent must present their bonds (apoUoes) to the committee 
the }st to the Slst October, Those who do not 
declare their dissent within that time will be presumed to 
have agreed to the conversion. The payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest due to tho end of tnc present half year 
Will be n^ade by the committee from the 2ud of May, 1836.” 

It has been determined to march the , auxiliary corps, 
which has been so long kept on the frontier, (to assist the 
Queen Regent, in case of need,) into the northern provinces 
of Spain; and tho latest French papers state that 1500 
men, forming tho advanced guard of the corps, entered 
Zamosa on the 6th of Octobei;. 


THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 

The grand review ot Kalisch, on which point troops had 
been so long etfneentiating, and which, according to some 
of our newspaper theorists, was to lead to an almost general 
continental war. has passed over as a splendid pageantry, 
and so has the conference of th^ Emperors of Russia and 
Austria' and the King 6f Prussia at Toplitz. 

An event that has immediately succeeded docs not look 
very warlike. Tho Emperor of Austria has made a consi- 
• lierable reduction in his army, and this good or consoling 
example is said to have been followed by his Prussian 
Majesty. It IS allowed on all sides that the finances of 
Russia are in a sadly embarrassed state— another excellent 
assurance that peace will not be disturbed for tho present. 
Wo do not pretend to know what passed at that close meet- 
ing, but another result of the Toplitz conference is not 
unreasonably supposed to be a determination to preserve 
tranquilhty between the kingdoms of Holland and Bel- 
gium. 

The States General of Holland met'on the 20tli of October. 
The King's speech was moderate and pacific, containing a 
favourable picture of the internal prosperity of the country. 
It had n marked influence on the funds. The speech 
made no allusion to the Toplitz conference, but it seems to 
be understood that it was there arranged that the diftcr- 
ences still subsisting between the Dutch and Belgians 
should bo settled without any recourse to arms. 


HUNGARY. 

Though this country is included in the dominions of the 
imperial House of Hapsburg, it has a constitution of its own, 
and unlike Austria and the dependencies of that empire, it 
is governed, in most essentials, by an hereditary and an 
elective chamber. The elforts which have been made here 
of late years for the extension of a rational liberty — for the 
education of tho people — for the improvement of roads — the 
opening of canals, and the rendering navigable the mag- 
nificent river Danube — are in tho highest degree iiitcrost- 
ing; but unfortunately our news-collectors hardly ever 
devote a line to the subject. This omission, we suspect, 
does not arise merely from their mistake of considering 
Hungary as nothing but a pale satellite of Austria. The 
transactions of the national diet, the reports, newspapers, 
and books of tho Hungarians, which formerly used to bo in 
Latin, are now all in tho Magyar, or Hungarian language — 
an idiom that is most di^icult to learn, and that is known to 
very few foreigners indeed. 

Ttie Diet has been sitting, and many important national 
questions have been debated in it with great spirit. The 
magnates, or peers, had a conference with the deputies, or 
commons, on the 22nd of September, which ended in a 
friendly and satisfactory manner. Having settled the point of 
their new Emperor-King’s title, which is to be Ferdinand V. 
of Hungary, the two houses passed a law relative to the 
peasantry. This law, called the Urbanio Law, bad long 
Men a subject of contention. We believe the object of it is 
to extend the rights of the peasants, who not very long 
ago were complete serfii. There oertainly remains an im* 
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nenge deal to do in Hungary, but the recent progreas, the 
eigns and indications are very promising. 

This is a subject to which, on some early opportunity, we 
ehall devote a separate article,^ , ^ 


TURKEY. 

Aftkr an expensive and somewhat exhausting effort 
Sultan Mahmoud has succeeded in suppressing the Alba- 
nian insurrection, which, however, is very likely to break 
Out afresh next year. In the middle of September the 
Vizier of Roumelia defeated the insurgents, who impru- 

CHRONtCLE OF 

Srpl, 24. The Right Hon. John Pilt, Earl of Chatham, the 
eon of the first and the brother of the second William Pitt, died 
ill his SOih year. The title is now extinct. 

29. All extraorilinary meeting of the Commission of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was held, to con- 
sider thu co\irso which should he adopted with respect to the com- 
mission for iuauiring into the state of the Church. Drs. Cook and 
Chalmers made long and warm speeches on the. subject, but ulti- 
mately it was jigreed that every encouragement should be given 
to the inquiry. V 

— The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria went to 
Ramsgate, to receive tlie King and Queen of Belgium, who 
arrived in the course of the day. 

— The election of Lord Mayor for^fhe city of London took 
place at Guildhall. The alderman in'' rotation, W. T. Copeland, 
jEsq., id P. was chosen. 

Oct, 1. The new sherifF*, John Lainsnn and David Salomonf^, 
E'^qrs, were in the usual manner inducte<l into office. Consider- • 
able interest was attached to the event, from the circumstance of 
Mr. Salomons being of the Jewish persuasion. In the evening, n 
diniiei, at which the Lord Mayor presided, was given, to celebrate 
the inauguration. A letter from the Duke of Sussex expressed 
regret ut the state of liis health not permitting him to be present 
at a meeting which celebrated another triumph of liberal prin- 
ciples. 

4. This day happening to fall on a Sunday, was pretty gene- 
rally cilchr.itod over the country in the different churches and 
chapels, as a centenary of the Reformation, the printing of the 
first English Bible (that of Bishop Coverdale) having, as appears 
from the Colophon, he^n finished on the 4th of October, 1535. 

7. A fire broke out nt the Milbank Penitentiary, near Vauxhnll- 
bridge, whtcli at one time assumed a very alarming ajipcarnncc. 
Viscount MellHiurne, Lord Bexley, and other noblemen and geii- 
tlcmen arrived during its progress, and were very active in their 
exertions. No accident occurred, nor did any of the prisoners 
effect their escape. The fire has beon ascertained to have origi- 
nated accidentally. 

11. Their Majesties, attended by a party, visited Greenwich, 
being the anuiversufy of the battle of Camperdown. A monument 
by Chantrey, erected under the orders of the King to the memory 
of Sir R. G. Keats, formerly governor of Greenwich Hospital, was 
exposed to public view for the first time. The inscription records 
that the late admiral was his Majesty's shipmate on board the 
Prince George, and that the monument was erected by the King 
to testify private friendship as wsll as esteem for the public cha- 
racter of the deceased. 

13. The Pique frigate, having on board Lord'and Lady Aylmer, 
TCtuming from Canada, arrived at Portanioutfif from Quebec, after 
a stormy passage. She struck on the coast of Labrador, in the 
straits of Belisle, but with great exertion was got off. The injuries 
which she received rendered the passage across the Atlantic a 
perilous adventure, and on her arrival in the Channel it was with 
great difiiculty that she was brought into port. Her captain, the 
Hon. Henry Kous, brother to the Earl of Stradbroke, and the 
sailing muster, were tried by a court inartial for having run the 
vessel upon Point Forteau, but were fully acquitted from all blame, 
the evidence adduced tending to show that they had acted with 
skill, coolness, and intrepidity 

1 4. ^ niantiiig was held at the tovm-hall , Birmingham, ** to 
tokjiri^to consideration the cruel oppression and aggravated suffer- 

./iffv to which the negroes of our West India colonies are still sub- 
. |Hte4» under the uame of apprenticeship, notwithstanding the 
iteumnuus sum of 20,000,000/. sterling granted to the West India 
proprietors by the British pofliamcut; also to consider the pro- 
. > priety of presenting a memonul to Lord Mijulbourne, on the adoption 
of such resnUilioiiH as the meeting may deim expedient.” Keso- 
' spirit of the requisition were agreed to# 

Q^'ceu, on a short tout through the country, arrived at 
accompanied by Prince George of Cambridge and the 
l^cheM ot Saxo Weimar. Her Majesty visited the University, 
where the Duke of W'ellington, as Chancellor, read an address of 
congr4tuiutiou, to which a suitable reply was given. 


dentlygare him battle on an* open field. After this the 
Turks entered Scutari, which may be considered as the 
Albanian capital, without any resistance. The Turkish 
squadron, which had ^been employed in blockading Jhe 
Albanian coast, was then ordered to Tripoli. 

Both Mr. EHis, our envoy to Persia, and Lord Dttrhamt 
our ambassador to Russia, were allowed to pass the Darda- 
nelles with less tlian their usual impediments on the part of 
the Turks ; and, whatever our party newspapers may say, 
the reception they met with at Constantinople was, in all 
respects, such as was dim to -tire repKcsentatives of the ma- 
jesty of Britain, nor was any, the least slight put upon our 
nation in their persofis either by Russians or Turks. 

occurrences. 

21. The first stone of the city of London School (on the site of 
Honey-lane Market, Cheapside) was laid by Lord Brougham, in 
the presence of the committee appointed by the Cominoii Council 
to superintend the institution, and the officers of the Gorjioratioii. 
Avery huge nusemhlagc was present; and in the evening the 
event was celebrated by a dinner at the City of London tavern. 

The Corporation of Cork having chosen a mayor and two 
slienfis, the names of the parties were submitted, as is usual, to 
the lord lieutenant and privy council of Ireland for approval. 
The .'Lpprubation was however withheld, on the gnmnd of the 
elected individuals being Orangemen, and by implication parti- 
zans. Another election was thus rendered necessary, when u new 
major was chrsen, but the rejected bherifTs were rc-elected. 
After some discussion this election was apjiroved. On the new 
lord mayor of Dublin being presented to the lord lieutenant, the 
recorder (F, Shaw,^ Esq. 1VI.P.) made a speech^ in which he ex- 
pressed ahopo^that in any municipal reform which might he 
made, regard would be had to the peculiar construction of society 
in Irehiud. His Excellency, in his reply, told the lord mayor to 
consider himself nut as the chief or yearly nominee of a party, 
but as the head of a great commiiniij^ and intimated that pros- 
perity could only be attained by doing away with that artificial 
state of society alluded to by the Recorder, and assimilating the 
government of Ireland to that of Britain. 

The Irish government, in answer to many applications, have 
decided that the military or police shall not be permitted to aid 
in the collection of tithes, nor be called out in any case of the Giw 
forceincnt of civil rights by distress, unless their presence be ren- 
dered necessary by actiuvl riot, 

, On the 10th of August the Governor of Jamaica (Marquis 
of Sligo) suddenly dissolved the Assembly under somewhat 
singular circumstances. The adilress of the As.scmbly, in 
answer to the Governor’s address on the opening of the 
session, being in a tone and spirit which tlie Guveniur did not 
approve, lie came tp the resolution of immediately dissolving the 
Assembly before it could proceed to any business, which lie did 
in a speech pointing out the improprieties of the answer to his 
address, and throwing the blame of any ultimate proceedings on 
the conduct which had been pursued by the Assembly. 

Some Kingiilar scenes have occurred during the month in Dub- 
lin at the sittings of thu Commission to inquire into the election 
of Messrs. O'Connell and Ruthven. By a rule which the Com- 
missioners had laid down no oral communications were permitted 
in court, every thing lieing conducted in writing. They had also 
decided against entering into a certain cliiHs of evidence tendered 
by the counsel for the sitting members. UjiGn this Mr. O'Connell 
apjieared in court, to enforce, ia person, his right to be heard ; but 
was refused permission to si^ak. As he persisted, the chairman 
of the Commission adjourned the court, and the adjournment was 
repeated for throe successive days, Mr. O’Connell apiiearing daily 
fn support of his claim. On the two following days adjoiirnmenta 
were again rendered necessary by the illness of the Chairman ; 
and in thu mean time Mr. O'Connell went down to Limerick to 
be present ut a public dinner given to him in that city. Sub- 
sequentlj', after considerable altercation as to the choice of a 
proper individual, a new chairman has been appointed. 

Mirior-General Middlemore, of his Majesty’s service, and not 
an officer of the Easi India Cpmpany, has been appointed go- 
vernor of St. Helena, which island will henceforth be undvr the 
direct authority of his Majesty's government, and not under that 
of the Board of Directors of the East India Company ; the gar- 
rison, it is also state^, will consist of troops of the lino, bv which 
arrangement a great saving to the public will be effuctea in the 
reduction of the St. Helena corps. 
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APPROACHING -MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

Titr great Biiltject of political interest during the coming 
month will he the elections of the new* town founcils 
throughout England and Wales under the Corporation Re- 
form Act. Those whom this matter chielly concerns are no 
doubt Iho inhabitants of the borough* Which are to enjoy 
the immediate advantage of the new system of government 
and above all the householders who are actually to exerciso 
for the first timo the franchise which the law has put into 
their hands. Both the.so classes of persons, and the last 
mentioned especially, may be reasonably supposed to have in 
<»ofieral already made themselves familiar with all the formi 
connected with the exercise of their new rights and duties ; 
hut there are probably many others of our readers whoso at- 
tention has not been so directly called to the subject, to whom 
we shall be doing an acceptable service by presenting here 
a detail of ihuso provisions of the statute which relate to the 
approaching elections, separated fiom !the great mass of 
other matter with whioh they are mixed up in the hij^idrcd 
and forty-three long enactments which constitute the entire 
body of directions promulgated by tlie legislature for the 
regulation of our municipal corporations. This gicat mea- 
sure of reform is really interesting to tjie whole country; 
and yet it may be apprehended that tho-eictent and com- 
plication of the act ha 3 ^ confined any intimate knowledge 
of its provisions to a comparatively small portion of the com- 
munitv. 

The first thing that is to he noticed is, that by the 140th 
•riause it is enacted that it shall lie lawful for bis Majesty, if 
lie shall think fit, by the advice of his Pnvy Council, to sub- 
stitute, fur the present year, auy other days coming before the 
let of February next for those mentioned in the act as the 
days on which tho elections are to lake place, or other 
matters to he done. 

An Order in Council accordingly was issued on the llth 
of September last, thus altering the times for the principal 
parts of the act coming into operation; but it is to ho jo- 
membered that although such postponement has taken 
place for tlio present year, the; days originally named in tlio 
aot are those which must bo adher^ to for the several 
things required to lie done in it in all future years. 

The yth, 10th, llth, 12thi.Mid 13th clauses are the en- 
franchising enactments of the statute, oT those which specif^ 
the description of persons Who are henceforth to form the 
municipal constituency. They aie ns follows 

“ 9. And ba it enacted, that every mWo person of Ml 
a§e who on the last day of August fn Any year shalVIiave’ 
occupied any house, warehouse, cciUl||i«|f-hoi:;8e, dr sl|on 
within any borough during that year J;he whole of daen 
of the two preceding years, and also during the time of 
such occupation shall have been an inhabitant householder 
within the said borough, or within seven >'inil«s Of ;the said 
borough, shall, if duly enrolled in that according to 
the provisions herein-ufter contained, be a burgess of such 
borough and member of the body corporate of tbe mayor, 


aldermcnt and burgesses of such borough : provkled always 
that no such person shall be so enrolled in any year, unless 
he shall liave been rated in respect of such premises so 
occupied by him within the borough to all rates made for 
the relief of the poor of the parish wherein such premia 
are situated du/ing the tirqe of his occupation as aforesaid, 
and unless he shall have paid on or before tbe last day of 
August as aforesaid all such rates, including therein alt 
borough rates, if any, directed to be paid under the provi- 
sions of this Act, as shall liavo become payable by him in 
respect of. tj)^ said premises, except such as shall bccomo 
payable within six calendar months next before the said 
last day of August: provided also, that the premUefl in 
respect of tho occupation of which any person shall bava 
been so rated need ns^he thp fhme premises or in the satna 
parish, but may be dmorent premises in tho same parish or 
in different pari.Hhe8 : provided also, that no being 

an alien shall be so enrolled in any year, and person 

shall be so enrolled in any year who within twelve emondar 
months next before the said last day of August shall have 
received parochiaL relief or (Ahcr alms, or any pension or 
charitable allowance from any fund intrusted to the chari- 
table trustees of sUch boroagh herein-after mentioned : pro- 
vided, that in every case provided in this Act tbe distance 
of seven miles shall be computed by the nparest public road 
or way by land or water. 

“ 10. And, be it enacted, that no medical or surgical as- 
sistance given hy the charitable trustees of any borough 
shall be taken to be such charitable^ .allowance as shall dis- 
qualify any person from being enrolled a burgess as afore- 
said; nor shall any person be ^ disqualified by reason that 
any child of such person shall have been admitted and 
taught within any public or endowed school. 

n. And bo it enacted, that in every borough it shall be 
lawful for any person occupying any house, warehouse^ 
counting-house, or shop to cluim'to be rated to the relief of 
the poor in respect of such premises, whether the landlord 
shall or shall not be liable to be rated "to the relief of ther 
poor in respect thereof ; and upon such occupier so claim- 
ing, and acluallv paying or tendering the full amount of thft 
laat-jnade rate fnon payable in respect of s^jeh premises, the 
ovekeers of the parish in which such premises are situata 
are hereby required to put the name of such occupier upoiA 
the rate for the time being ; and in case such overseer shall 
neglect or refin^ so to do, such occupier shall nevertheless^ 
for the purno8>Swt>f this Act, bo deemed to have been rated 
to the rolicT of the poor in re.spect of such premises from the 
period at which the rate shall Ixave been made in respect 
of which he shall have so claimed to be rated as aforesaid : 
provided always, that where by virtue of any Act of Parlia- 
ment the landlord shall be liable to llie payment of the rata- ' 
for tho retiefof the poor in respect of any premises occupied 
by his tenant, nothing herein contained shall be deemed to 
vary or discharge the liability of such landlord, but in case 
the icnant who shall have been rated for such premises^ in 
consequence of any sych claim as aforesaid, sholl make de- 
fault in the payment of the poor's rate payable in te«|Met. 
thereof, such .landlord shall be and remain liable for 
h payment thereof in, the same manner as if he alone Had 
been rated in respect of tbe premises so occupied fum 
tenant. ^ ^ 

** 12 . And be it ehacted»tlud; where anylg)UaC»yei)dmier 
counting-house, or &hoi>iri any borough iibalL eottp to^i^ 
person by descent, marriage, marfw^ OettlereenW Revise, or 
promotion to any benefice or offiee^ lUpll.fi^nKm^haU ba en- 
titled to reckon the occupancy and reepeot of tbe 
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occupancy thereof by the person from or by whom sueb 
house, warehouse, counting-house, or shop shall have go 
com© to him, as his own occupancy and rating conjointly 
with the time during which he shall have since occupied 
and been rated for the same, and^shall be entitled to be en- 
rolled a burgess in respect of such sucoessive occupancy 
and rating, provided he shall be otherwise qualified as 
herein provided. 

13. And he it enacted, that after the passing^f this Act 
no person shall bo enrolled a burgess of any borough, for 
the purpose of enjoying the rights conferred for the first 
time by this Act, in respect of any title other than by occu- 
pancy and payment of rates within such borough, according 
to the meaning and provisions of this Act.” 

\iy the 15th clause it is directed that on the 5th of Sep- 
tember in every year (but by the Order in Council, on the 
7th of November for this year), the overseers of the«poor of 
•very parish wholly or in part within any borough shall 
make out an alphabetical list, to be called the Burgess List, 
of all persons who shall be entitled to be enrolled in the 
Burgess Roll of that year, according to the provisions of 
the act, in respect of property within such parish. These 
lists, signed by the overseers, are to be delivered by tl^pm 
to the Town Clerk of the borough on the said 5th of Sep- 
tember (but this year on the 7th of November), and copies 
ef them aro also to bo kept by the overseers to bo perused 
by any person without paymenf of any fee, at all reasonable 
hours between the 5th and 15th of Septeml^r (but this 
year between the 7th and 1 7th of November). The Town 
Clerk, moreover, is forthwith to get these lists printed, and 
to let any person have a copy on payment of a reasonable 
price, and is besides to cauW a cofpof all of them to be 
fixed on or near the outer door of the Town Hall, or in some 
public and conspicuous situation within 5ie borough, for the 
whole of the week immediately preceding the 15th of Sep- 
tember in every year (but this year for the week preceding 
the 1 7th of November). Of course, this has already been 
done in all the boroughs coming under the act. By the 
16th clause it is provided that where there shall be no 
Town Clerk, or where that officer shall be dead or incapable 
of acting, all matters required by the act to he done by and 
with regard to the Town Clerk, shall he done by and with 
regard to the person executing duties in such borough simi- 
lar to those of Town Clerk ; and if there be tto such person, 
then by and with regard to such fit person as the Mayor 
shall appoint. It is also directed that every precinct or 
place having no overseers shall, for the purpose of making 
out the aforesaid lists, be deemed within the least populous 
of the borough parishes adjoining thereto. 

The 17th clause directs in what manner persons whose 
names have been omitted from the overseers’ lists are to 
make their claims, and the manner in which notices of ob^ 
jections are to be given. A person whose name has been 
omitted is to give notice thereof to Iho Town Clerk in 
writing on or before the 15th of September in every year 
(but this year on or before the 17th of November). And 
every person whoso name shall have been inserted in any 
Burgess List may object to any other person as not being 
entitled to have his *name retained on the list, by giving 
notice of his objection in writing both to the Town Clerk 
and also to the person objected to on or before the 15 th of 
September (but this yeifr on or before the l/th of Novem- 
ber). The Town Clerk is then to make orit separate li.sls 
both of the claimants and of the persons objected to, and 
cause copies of etttdi to be publicly exhibited for the eight 
days immediately preceding the Ist of October in every 
year (but this year for the eight days preceding the 1st of 
December). He is aliq to keep copies to be perused during 
the same time by any person, without payment of any fee, 
at all reasonable hours ; and is to deliver a copy of either 
to any person applying for it, on payment of a sum not 
exceeding one shilling. 

Tlie 18th and 1 9th clauses direct the manner in which 
the revision of the lists is t6 be proceeded with. They are 
as follows : — 

“ 1 8. And be it enacted, that the Mayor and the two 
Assessors hereinafter mentioned, to be chosen fti every year 
by the burgesses of every borough,^ shall hold an open court 
such borough, for the purpose of revising the said 
Lists at some time between the day of October 
inclusive and the 1 5th day of October inclusive in the year 
y 36, and every succeeding year, having first given tiiree 
war days’ notice of the holding of such court, to be fixed i 


on or near the outer door of the Town Hall or in some pub- 
lic and' conspicuous situation within the borough; and the 
Town Clerk of every such borough shall, at the opening of 
the court, produce the said lists, and a copy of the lists of 
the persons claiming and of the persons objected to, so 
made out as aforesaid ; and the overseer^ vestry clerks, and 
collectors of pool's rates of every paiislr wholly or in part 
within every such borough shall attend the court, and shall 
answer upon oath all such questions as the court may put 
to them or nwy of them touching any matter necessary for 
revising the Burgess Lists ; and the Mayor shall insert in 
such lists the name of every person who shall be proved, to 
the satisfaction of the court, to he entitled to he in s erte d 
therein, according to the provisions of this act, and shall 
retain on the said list the names of all persons to whom no 
objection shall have been duly made, and shall also retain 
on the said lists the name of every person who shall have 
been objected to by any person, unless the party so object- 
ing shall appear by himself or by some one on his behalf in 
support of such objection ; and where the name of any per- 
son inserted in any one of the said lists shall have l)een 
duly objected to, and the person objecting shall appear, by 
himself or by some one on his behalf in support of such 
objection, the court shall require proof of the qualification 
of the person so objected to ; and in case the qualification 
of such person shall not he proved to the satisfaction of the 
court the Mayor shall expunge the name of every such per- 
son from the said lists, and he shall also expunge from the 
said lists the name of evci^ nerson who shall be proved to 
the court to be dead, and shall correct any mistake or supply 
any omission wHlch shall he proved to the court to have 
been made in any of the said lists in respect of tho name or 
place of abode of any person who shall be included in any 
such list, or in respect of the local description of his pro- 
perty : provided always, that no person’s name shall be 
inserted by the Mayor in any such list, or shall be expunged 
therefrom, except in the case of death, unless notice shall 
have been given as is hereinbefore required in each of tho 
said cases. 

*•19. And 1)0 it enacted, that every Mayor holding any 
court under this act for the revision of the said lists shall 
have power to adjourn the same from time to time, so that 
no such adjourned court shall bo held after the 15th day 
of October in any year, and shall have power to require any 
overseer, or person having the custody of any Ixwk contain- 
ing any rate made for the relief of the poor during that or 
any preceding >ear. in any parish wholly or in part within 
the borough, to produce the same and allow the same to bo 
inspected at any court to be hold for revision of the Burgess 
Lists, and shall have power to administer an oalh to the 
Town Clerk and to the overseers, and to all persons claim- 
ing to he inserted in or making objection to the omission ot 
insertion of any name in any of thd' said lists, and to all 
persons objected to in any of such lists, and to all persons 
claiming to have any mistake in any of such lists corrected, 
and to all witnesses who may be tendered or examined on 
either side ; and the mayor and assessors shall, upon the 
hearing in open court, determine upon the validity of such 
claims and objections, and the Mayor shall, in open court, 
write his initials against the names respectively struck out 
or inserted, and against any part of the said lists in which 
any mistakes shall have been corrected, and shall sign his 
name to every page of the several lists so settled.”— pp. 
17—20. 

For this first year, however, the 20th clause directs that 
the lists shall bf revised by so many barristers as may be 
deemed necessary for that purpose by the authority em- 
powered to appoint them, namely, tho senior .liulge, or in 
case of his absence from the kingdom, the next Judge in 
the commission of assize for the summer circuit in this 
year for every county. The appointment is directed to be 
made before the last day of September. Power is given to 
the Judge to appoint either one or more barristers to revise 
the lists for each borough in the county, and the same 
barrister to revise the lists of more than one borough. The 
pay of the revising barristei-s, at the rate of five guineas to 
each for every day he shall have been employed, over and 
above his travelling and other ex|)ense!i, is to be paid out of 
the borough fund. The revising barristers are by the Order 
in Council to hold their courts at some time between the 
1st and 15th of December (instead of between the Ist and 
1 5th of October, as originally directed) ; and “ shall,” says 
the clause, *‘ for that purpose during this year be in the 
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place asd etead of the Mayor and ABtetsora. and ahtdl 
reviseTlthe liatB of Vui^eeses in thia year in the manner 
bcreinlieibre enacted concerning tlm Mayor and AaaeMom 
in every succeeding year/’ Jt la al$o enaolod that it It 
shall be made to aj^pear to ttm appointing Judge that % 
any cause tho lists eannot be l^vised^witMp spectflw 
period, it shaU be lawful for him and be is tequired to 
appoint one or mm barristers to act in the place ofi.oir in 
addition to, those originally appointed. The business of 
tho first half of the month whien is now about to begin will 
therefore 'consist of the proceedings in the. ef lbc 

I revising barristers. . • 

Tho 2 1st clause enacts that every pevsoh^^thoriaed by 
law to make an aifinnation instead of taking an oath shall 
make such affirmation in every case in which . by this act 
an oath is required to bo taken ; and if any }>erson taking 
any oath required by this Act, or making any^^mation 
instead of taking such oath, shall wilfully swear or affirm 
falsely, such person shall be deemed guilty of peijury, and 
shall be punished accordingly.’’ 

By the 22nd clause the town>clerk is ordered to cause 
the Burgess Lists thus revised to be fairly and tiuly 
copied into one general alphabetical list in a book, with 
every name therein numliered according to the order in 
which they stand, and he shall cause such book to be com- 
pleted on or before the 22nd of October in every year (but 
on or before the 22d of December in this year). ** And 
every such book,” it is added, ** in which tho said Burgess 
Lists shall have been copie<l shall be the Burgess Roll of 
the burgesses of such borough entitled to vote, after the 
passing of this Act, in the choice of the Cifuncillors, Asses- 
sors, and Auditors of such borough as hereinafter men- 
tioned, at any election which may to^ka place in such bo- 
rough between the 1st day of November ingluBive in the 
year wherein such Burgess Roll shall have been made and* 
the 1st day of November in tho succeeding year.” • 

By the 21 rd clause it is directed that copies of the Burgess 
Roll thus completed shall be every year printed, and sold 
at a reasonable price. 

The 25th clause enacts that tho persons to be elected^ to 
magistrates in every borough shall be a Mayor, a ceitiun 
number of Aldermen, and a certain number of Councillors. 
These persons altogether for the time being shall be called 
the Council of such borough. The Aldermen shall he in 
all cases one-third of the number of the Councillors : and 
on the 31st of December in this year (as it is directed by 
the order in Council, instead of the 9th of November as 
originally appnint«;d) the Councillors first to he elected 
under the provisions of the Act, and on the 9t!i of Novem- 
ber ill the year 1838, and in every third succeeding year, 
4he council for the time being of every borough shall elect 
from the councillors, or from the pei-sons qualified to be 
councillors, the alderftien of such borough, or so many as 
shall be needed to supply the places of those who shall then 
go out of office according to the provisions now to bo stated ; 
namely, “ that upon the 9 th day of November, 1839, and in 
every third succeeding year one balf of the number ap- 
pointed! as aforesaid to bo tho whole number of the aider- 
men of every borough shall go out of office, and tho coun- 
cillors immediately after the first election of aldermen shall 
amK>int who shall be tho aldermen who shall go out of 
omce in 1838. and thereafter those who shall go out of 
office shall always be those who have been aldermen for the 
longest time without re-election : Provided always, that any 
aldermen so going out of office may be forthwith re-eleqfed, 
if then qualified as herein provided ; prqvijcd also, that the 
aldermen so going out of office shall not be entitled to vote 
in the election of a new alderman/^ 

The 26th, 27th, and 28th clauses also relate to tUe elec- 
tion and retirement of the aldermen, and are as foUpws 

“ 26. And be it enacted, That the mayor and aldermen 
shall, during their respective offices, continue to be mem- 
bers of the council of the borough, notwithstanding any- 
thing hereinafter contained as to councillors going out of 
office at the end of three years. ^ ; 

“27. And be it enacted, That wSteHoVer any atoraoiiffi- ) 
nary vacancy shall take place in the office of aldermah( of 
any borough, the council of such boropgh ahull, within ten 
^ days after such vacancy shall occur, on a day to be fixed 
by the mayor for such purpose, elect ep™® other fit person 
to fill such vacancy, either from the oettneffiors or from the 
persons qualified tp be councillors ; and in any case any 
oeunrillor shall be elected to fill the office of alderman, then 


the vacancy which wiH thereby be occasioned in the council 
shall be filled up at the time and in the manner hereinafter 
directed ; and every person so elected an alderman to fill 
an extraordinary vacancy shall hold such office until the 
time when the person in ^eroom of whom he vas chosen 
would regularly have gone out of office, and he shall tbten 
go out of office, but may be re-elected if then qualified as 
herein providefl. 

“ 28. And be it enacted, That no person' being in holy 
orders, dr being the regular minister of any dissenting con- 
gregation, shall be qualified to be elected or to be a coun- 
cillor of any such borough or an alderman of any . such 
borough ; nor shall any person be qualified4o be elected or 
to be a councillor or an alderman of any such borough who 
^shall not be entitled to be on the Burgess List of iUoh bo- 
rough, nor unless ho shall be seised or possessed of real or 
peradhgl estate or both to the following amount, that is to 
say, in aU boroughs directed by this Act to be divided into, 
four or more wards to the amount of loOO/., or bo rated tO 
the relief of the ‘poor of such borough upon the aitnuPl 
value of not less than 30/., and in all boroughs directed tp 
be divided into less than four wards, or which shall not Ho 
divided into wards, to tho o;nount of .500/., or he rated to the 
relief of tlie poor in such liorough upon the annual value oi 
not less than 15/., or during such time as he shall hold any 
office or place of profit, other than that of mayor, in the 
gift or disposal of tho coumil of such borough, or during 
such time he shall have directly or indii-ecily, by himself 
or his partner, any sliare or interest in any contract or em- 
ployment with, by, or on behalf of such council ; provided 
that no person shall lie disqualified from being a councillor 
or alderman of any 4)p^ugh aforesaid by reason of bis 

being a propi^tcm 0^ shareholder of any company which 
shall contract with the council of such borough for lighting 
or supplying with water or insuring against fire any part 
such borough*” 

The 30th c^use enacts thst the annual election of conn 
cillors shall, take . jdiute on the Utof No^'embor in every 
year ; but Hy the order in council it is direided that fbr 
this present 'year the election shall be on the 26th of De- 
cember. Then come the folbwing six clauses, directing 
bow many now councillors are to be elected every year, and 
the manner in which tlte election is to be conducted : — 

“31. And be it enacted, that upon,, the Ist day of No- 
vember, J 836, and in every succeeding year, oiio-third part 
of tho number appointed as aforesaid to be tho whole num- 
ber of the councillors of eveiy borough shall go out of 
office ; and in the said year 1 8[^6, those who shall go out of 
office shall be the councillors who were elected under tho 
provisions of this Act by the smallest numbers of votes in 
this present year, and in the next year, 1637, those who 
shall so go out of office shall he tho councillors who were 
elected under the provisions of this Act by the next smallest 
numbers of votes in this present year, the majority of thp 
whole council alw^ays determining, when the votes for any 
such persons shall have been equal, who shall be the perf 
sons so to go out of office; and thereafter those who shall 
so go out of office shall always be the coiyicillors who have 
been for the longest time in office without re-election; prok 
%ided always, that nny councillors so going out of office 
shall bo capable of being forthwith re-elected, if then quali- 
fied as hereinjgmvided, • 

“ 32. And wit enacted, that every election of councillers. 
within any borough, according to the provisions of this AcL 
shall be held before the mayor and assessors for the time 
being of such borough, except as herein is excepted; and 
the voting at every such election shall cximmenco at oina 
o’clock in the forenoon, and shall finally close at four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the same day, and shall be Ciinductqd 
in manner following; that is to say, every burgess entitled 
to vote in the election of councillors may vote lor apy num- 
ber of persons not exceeding the number of councillors 
then to bo chosen, by delivering to the mayo^ and asseofom 
or other presiding officer as hereinafter montioned ,a votkig 
paper, containing the Christian names and sumanoto 
persons for whom he votes, with their mspeetive pltoj^ m 
abodq and descriptions^ such paper being previously 4gne4 
with the name of the burgess voting, and ^with name of 
the street, lane^or other place in which 0ui j^petiy fbir 
which he appe^ to be rated, on thq Aurgtos JtoU is 
situated* ^ . r 

“33. And be it, enacted, that at eice^ ettotion in any 
borough, the ma}or, if it shall appear to him expedient for 
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taking the poll at such election, may cauflo booths to be 
erectedt ^Tooms to be hired and us*ed as such booths* for 
difler^nt^parts of such borough, which may be situated 
either in one place or in several places, and shall be so 
divided and allotted into compartments agio the mayor shall 
seem most convenient ; and the mayor shall appoint a clerk 
to take the poll at each compartment, and shall cause to be 
affixed on the ntost conspicuous part of each of the said 
booths the names of the parts for which such booth is re- 
•perti\ely allotted ; and no person shall be admitted to vote 
at any such election except at the booth allotted for the 
port wherein the house, warehouse, countinghouse, or shop 
occupied by him as described in Iho Burgess Roll may be ; 
but in ca'^e no booth shall happen to be provided for any 
particular pari as aforesaid, the votes of the persons voting 
in respect of property situate in any part so omitted, may 
be taken at any of the said booths ; and public notice of 
the situation, division, and allotmonts of the different l>6oths 
shall be given two days before the commencement of the 
poll by the mayor ; and in case the booths shall be situated 
jri difierent places, the mayor may appoint a deputy to pre- 
side at each ploce : provided also, that no election shall be 
holdcn under this Act in any borough in any church, chapel, 
or other place of public worshi}), • " " 

34. And be it enacted, that no inquiry shall be per- 
mitted at any election as to the right of any person to vote 
as a burgess in any borough, except only as follows; that 
is to say, that the mayor or other presiding offi^r shall, if 
required by any two burgesses entitled to vote in'tlie same 
borough, put to any voter at the time of his delivering in 
his voting paper, and not afierwards, the following ques- 
tions, or any of them, and no. other : — ^ 

** 1. Are you the person whose name is signed as A. B. 
to the Voting Paper now delivered in by you ? 

** 2. Are you the person whose name appears as A. B, cn 
the Burgess Roll now in force fortius borough, being 
registered therein as rated for property described to 
be situated in ? \Here 

spociftj the street t «« (ieSenhed i?i the Burgess 

HolL] 

** 3. Have you already voted at the present elcoti m ? 

And no person required to answer any of the said ques- 
tions shall be permitted or qualified to vote until he shall 
liavo answered the same; nud if any person shall wilfully 
make a false answer to any of the questions aforesaid, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and may be in- 
dicted and punished accordingly. 

“ 35. And be it enacted, that 4he mayor and assessors 
shall examine the Voting Papers so delivered as aforesaid, 
for the purpose of ascertaining which of the several persons 
^ted for are elected ; and so many of such persons, being 
equal to the nuniher of persons then to be chosen, as shall 
lia\e the greatest number of votes, shall he deemed to be 
elected ; and in case of an equality in the number of votes 
for any two or more persons, the mayor and assessors, or 
any two of them, shall name from amongst those persons 
for whom tlu; number of votes shall he equal so many us 
shall be necessary to complete the requisite number of per- 
sons to bo chosen ; and the mayor shall cau'-c the Voting 
Papers to be Kept in the office of the town dork during six 
calendar months at the least after every such election ; and 
the towm clerk shall permit any burgess to inspect the 
Voting Papers of any year, on payment of }s. fbr every 
search ; and the major shall publish a list of the names of 
the persons so elected not later than two o’clock in the after- 
noon of the day next but one following the day of such 
election, jinless such day be Sunday, and then on the 
Monday following. 

“ 30. And be it enacted, that if the major of any borough 
shall, at the time when it shall hojiecessnry to execute the 
powers and duties herein provided with respect to elections, 
be dead, absent, or otherwise incapable of acting, the council 
of such borough shall forthwith elect otio of the aldermen 
to execute all such powers and duties in the place of the 
mayor ; provided that in the first election of councillors and 
of auditors and assessors, as hereinafter provided, the mayor 
alone shall act with all the powers and duties hereinbefore 
enacted conccMning the mayor and assessors jointy in such 
elections.*’ 

The 37th clause relates to the election of the tw’^o auditors 
»nd the two assessors, who are to be chosen by the bur- 
gesses from the persons qualified to be councillors. The 


day for the first election of these ofiBcets is appointed to be 
the Ut of Merchtf 183^ ; end for every subsequent election 
the same day of every following year. The manner of the 
election is to .be the same as for the councillors. No bur- 
gess is to be elgible os auditor or assessor who shall be of 
the council, or who shull be the town-clerk or trea:iurer of 
the boi-ough. 

By the 38th clsusc it is directed that all the existing 
members of the Common Council or governing body of the 
borough shall go out of office, and their W'hole pow’ers and 
dutie.s shall cease, immediately after the declaration of the 
first election of coiwillors under the new Act; provided 
nevertheless,” it ii added, that any of the persons so going 
out of office shall he eligible to he elected and appointed 
under the provisions of this Act : provided also, that such 
persons as are justices of the jicaco in any borough at the 
time of passing this Act shall continue to have end exer- 
cise all the "powers which at the time of passing this Act 
they have as justices of the peace, until ibi? Ist day of May, 
183C, and no longer; provided also, that in evci 7 borough 
in which, by statute, charter, bye-law, or custom, any elec- 
tion is appointed to be holden between the day of passing 
this Act and the 1st of May next, both inclusive, no such 
election shall bo holden, but every person holding office in 
any borough on the day of the passing of this Act shall 
continue to hold such office, and to have fill the powers, and 
bo subject to all the duties, and be entitled to the same 
salary and fees of such office, as he would have had and 
been if elected to such office betwooii tlie day of the pass- 
ing of this Act and the said 1st of May until ilic time pro- 
Milod by this Ac^ for him to go out of ollico ; any statnto, 
charter, bj e-law, or custom notwithfttanding.” 

The next series of clauses relate to the diMsion of certain 
boroughs into wards. 

-By clause 39th the revi&ing barristers are authorised and 
req'Uired to di\ide the boroughs into the number of wards 
which Ibe' Act assigns to each within six weeks afttr the 
jiassing of the Act, and to determine and set out the extent, 
limits, and houndarj lines of such wards, and uhat portions 
of the borough shall be included therein le^peclivcly. This 
division being transmitted to one of the Serrctaiies of State, 
and published in the London Gtazctlc, shull, if approved 
by Ins Majesty, by advice of his Privy Council, be deemed 
to be in force till altered by authontj of Pailunnent If 
not approved by the King in Council, it sliall still be in 
force “ until such time us his Majestj shall ))y ad\i(‘e of his 
Privy Council, upon further iiifoi niation and leport from 
such barristoKs, definilivcly appro\e the diM>ion of such 
borough into W’ards in manner liereuibefuie nientioiied.'* 

After hu\ing fixed the boundaries of wards, the bar- 
risters are directed by the 401h clause* to apportion the 
whole number of councillors assigned by the Act to tho 
borough among the several W'ards ; “aijd lu assigning,” the 
clause goes on, “ the number of councillors to each*ward. 
the said barrister or barristers shall, as far as in his or their 
judgment he or thej may deem it to he ])riu*ti(‘able, have 
regard as well to the number of persons lated to the rtdief 
of the poor in such ward as to the aggregate amount of tho 
sums at which all the said persons shall be so rated ; pro- 
vided always, that the number of councillors assigned to 
each ward shall he a number divisible by llirec ; and a copy 
of the ]>artieulars of the number of councillors so assigned 
to the several wards of the borough shall he forthwith trans- 
mitted to one of his Majesty’s principal .Secretaries of State, 
and, subject as aforesaid to the approval of his Majesty by 
tho advice of his Privy Council, shall be publi^hed in the 
J^ondon Gazette, ' and another copy of such particulars 
shall be delivered to the town clerk of the borough, to be by 
him safely kept among the public clocuraentb of such bo- 
rough ; and the number of councillors so assigneil to each 
ward of such borough shall, after such publication as afore- 
said, bo the number to be elected in such ward, and shull 
so continue until the same shall be altered by authority of 
Parliament: pro\idcd always, that if his Majesty, by tho 
advice of his Privy Council, shall not approve the number 
of councillors so assigned to each ward, such publication 
shall nevertheless be made, and the number of councillors 
so assigned to each ward of such borough by such barrister 
shall bo the number to be elected in such ward at any elec- 
tion of councillors under this Act until such time as his 
Majesty shall, by advice of his Privy Council, upon further 
information and report from such barrister, definitely ap- 
prove such assignment in manner hereinbefore mentioned.*’ 
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The Mowing clauges difoct the tni^imer ef piroieieeding jb 
the ward elections i— 

** 43. And bo it enacte^ that in tnreiy cm in which 
there aboil bo a divi&ion into ward« of opy borough, the 
burgcsges of every such ward, and none others, snail on 
the day fixed for the first electlbn of councillotis, separi^ely 
elect from the persons qualified to be councillora the wholo 
number of coiiiicillors assigned to such ward respectively ; 
and on the Ist day of November in any sub^uent year 
shall separately elect from the persons qualified to he coun- 
cillors one thinl part of the whole nuihber of councillors 
assigned to such ward, and on the Ist day of March.next after 
the first election of councillors in such ward, and in every 
subsequent year, shall separately* elect flrotn^ the persons' 
qualified to be councillors two assessors for sucli ward ; and 
every such ward election first after such divisii}^ into wards 
of any such borough shall be held before the mayor, or the 
person whom the mayor for the time being shall appoint in 
that belialf, and in every succeeding year shall be held 
before the alderman whom the councillors chosen in such 
ward shall yearly appoint in that behalf and before the 
two assessors of such ward ; and the assessors who shall 
hold the Court for revising the Burgess Lists with the 
mayor shall be the assessors of the mayor's ward, and the 
Votings and others proceedings in all other respects at such 
ward elections shall be conducted in the same manner as at 
elections for councillors or assessors respectively by the bur- 
gesses of the whole borough, and the alderman and asses- 
sors of each ward shall have the same powers in regard to 
elections in their ward as tlio mayor and assessors fur the 
whole borough if not divided into wards ; and every person 
so elected a councillor or assessor in such ward shall hold 
his office for llio same time that he would have held it if he 
had been elected by the burgesses of the whole borough 
and if the number elected in such ward bad been Xhe whole 
number for the borough. 

“ 44. And be it enacted, that every burgess of any bo- 
rough shall be entitled to vote in the election of the coun> 
cillors and assessors to be chosen within that ward in which 
the property of such burgess for which he oppeara to be 
rated on tlic Huigess Roll for the time being of such 
borough shall appear to be situated, and not otherwise ; and 
if any burgess shall be-raied in respect of distinct premises 
ill two or more wards, then he shall be entitled to be en- 
rolled and to vote in such one of the said wards as he shall' 
select, but not in more than one. 

“ 45. And he it enacted, that for the purpose of better 
ascertaining who are the burgesses of any such ward, the 
Burgess Roll of evqi-y borough so divided into wards shall 
thenceforward be made out, by or under the direction of tho 
town clerk, in alphabetical lists of the burgesses in each 
ward, to be called “ Ward Lists.” 

“ 46. And be it enacted, that if at any election of council- 
lors or assessors fur any borough any person shall bo elected 
a councillor or assessor in more than one of the wards of 
such borough, he shall within three days alter notice there- 
of choose, or in his default the mayor shall declare, for 
which one of the said wards such councillor or assessor shall 
serve, and such person shall thereupon be held to be elected 
in that ward only which he shall so choose, or which the 
mayor shall so declare.” 

In case of any extraordinary vacancy in the office of 
councillor, auditor, or ass(*ssor for any borough, it is directed 
by the 47th clause, that on a day to bo fixed by the miy or, 
or in the case of a councillor or assessor,, where the borough 
shall have been di\ided into wards, by the alderman of the 
ward in which such vacancy has happened (such day not 
to bo later than ten days after such vacancy), the burgesses 
entitled to vote shall elect another qualified person to sup- 
ply the vacancy. Tlio mode of election shall be the same as 
that provided for the ordinary election of councillors ; and 
the person elected shall hold his office until the time at 
which the person in room of whom he was chosen would 
regularly liave gone out. The clause cc^cludes, however^ 
with the proviso, “ That after the full number to be reguUdj^ 
elected of the councillors in any year shall have declare 
their acceptance of office no new election of councillors shall 
be made by reason of such exlraordinai^ vacancy, unless 
the number of councillors remaining after such vacancy 
shall not exceed two- thirds of the whole number of the 
council of such borough.” 

By clause 48 it is enacted, ** That if any mayor, alderman, 
or assessor of any borough who shall be in office at the time 


herein appointed &r th^ revisioti by them of the Burgess List 
under this Act, or for any ^leotipit of councillors, assessors, 
or auditors which he is required to condnet or declare, shall 
neglect or refuse to revke such Bnrgeis List, or to conduct or 
declare such election as aforesaid, every such mayor, alder- 
man, and assessoft shall for every such offence, forfeit and 
pay the sum of one hundred pounds ; and if any overseer of 
any parish wholly or in part within any borough shall neg- 
lect or refuse to make out, sign, and deliver such list as 
aforesaid, or if the town clerk of any borough shall neglect 
or refuse to receive, print, and publish such lists as afore- 
said, or if any such overseer or town clerk shall refuse to 
allow any such list to be perused by any person having right 
thereunto, every such overseer and town clerk respectively 
for every such offence shall forfeit and pay the sum of fifty 
pouivls ; and the said penalties hereby in such case im- 
posed aliall be recovered, with foil costs of suit, by any per* 
son who will sue for the same within three calendar montl^ 
after the commission of such offence, by action of debt or on 
tho case in any of his Majesty^s superior courts of record ; 
and the money so to be recovered shall, after payment of 
the costs andl cxpences attending the recovery thereof, bo 
|)aid and apportioned as follows ; that is to say, one moiety 
thereof to the persou so suing, and the other moiety thereof 
to the treasurer to be appointed by virtue of this Act, to bo 
by him applied in aid of the borough fund liercin-after men- 
tioned.” ^ 

The 4pth clause is that which provides fur the aunual 
election of the mayor. By the order in council, it is directed 
that the first edection of mayor in each borough shall take 
place on the Ist of* January,* 1836 ; but for the future, the 
clause enacts, that “ On the ninth day of November in every 
year the council of the borough shall elect out of the alder- 
men or councillors of such borough a fit person to bo the 
mayor of such borough, who shall continue in his office for 
one whole year ; and in case a vacancy shall be occa>?iotied 
in the office of mayor of the borough during such year hv 
reason of any person ^ho shall ha>e been elected to such 
office not accepting tho same, or by reason of his dying or 
ceasing to hold the said office, the council of tho borough 
shall within ten days after such vacancy elect out of tl^ 
aldermen or councillors of the said borough another lit per- 
son to be the ma) or thereof for the remainder of the then 
current year.” 

The 50th and and 51st clauses are as follows : — 

And be it enacted, That no person elected a mayor, 
alderman, or councillor, ,or auditor or assessor, for any 
borough, shall be capable of acting as such, except in admi- 
nistering the declaration herein-after contained, until bo 
shall have made and subscribed before any two or more such 
aldermen or councillors (who are hereby respectively autho- 
rized and required to administer the same to each other) a 
declaration in the words or to the effect following ; that is 
to say, 

*1, A. B., having been elected mayor \nr alderman, coun- 
cillor, auditor, or assessor] for the borough of 
do hereby declare, that I take tho said office upon myself, 
and will duly and faithfully fulfil the duties thereof acconl- 
ing to the best of my judgment and ability ; \and in ih% 
ca^e 'of the party being qualified by estate say, And I do 
hereby declare that 1 am seised or possessed of real or per- 
sonal estate, or both, the case may be] to the amount of 
one thousand pound^" or five hundred pounds [as the case 
may require] over and above what will satisfy all my debts'].’' 
And that every alderman who shall have made and sub- 
scribed the foregoing declaration in respect of estate shall 
once in every period of three years, if required in wfiting so 
to do uy any two mombers of the council, make and subscribe 
a declaration that he is qualified to the same amount in real 
or personal estate, or botnS as the caso may then be, as the 
amount mentioned in the declaration originally made and 
subscribed by him : d’rovidod always, that nothing in this 
Act contained shall bo construed to dispense with the obli- 
gation of any person to make and «\ibBcribe tho declaration 
provided and enjoined by an Act made ins the ninth year of 
his late Majesty George tho Fourth, intituled, * An Act for 
repealing so much of several Acts as imposes the necessity 
of receiving tho Sacrament of the Lord's Supper as a quali- 
fit^ation for certain offices and employ menla/ 

“And be it enacted, That every person duly qualified 
who shall be elected to the office of alderman, councillor, 
auditor, or assessor, and every councillor who shall be elected 
to the office of mayor for any borough, shall accept such 
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office, to which he ^hall have been elected, or shall in lieu ! 
thereof pAy lo the mayor, aldennen, and burtfeases of such 
borough such hne not exceeding filly pounds in case of ' 
ttldermen, councillors, auditors, or assessors, and such fine I 
not exceeding one hundred pounds in case of mayor, as the 
courted of such borough by a bye-law to be made as herein- 
after provided shall declare in their behalf; and such fine 
if not duly paid fthall 1 m 3 lc\ied by the warrant of any justice 
having jurisdiction within the borough, who is hereby re- 
quired on the application of the council to issue the same, 
by disti-ess and sale of the goods and chattels of the person 
so refusing to accept office, with the reasonable charges of 
such distress ; and every such person so elected shall ac- 
cept such office by making and subscribing the declaration 
herein before mentioned within five days after notice of his 
election, otherwise such person shall be liable to pay the said 
fine us for his non-acccptance of such office, and sucln office 
shall thereupon be deemed to be vacant and shall filled 
up by a fresh election to be made in the manner herein- 
before mentioned : Provided always, that no person dis- 
abled by lunacy or imbecility of mind, or by deafness, blind- 
ness, or other permanent infirmity of body, shall be liable to 
such fine as aforesaid : Pro\ided also, That every person 
elected lo any such office who shall be above the age of 
sixty-five years, or who shall have already served such office 
respect! vclv, or paid tlie fine for not accepting such ofiice 
respectixely, witliin five years from the day on which he 
shall be so re-elected, shall be exempted from {kccoptiiig or 
serAing the same ofiice if he shall claim su(di exemption 
within fi\e days after notice of his elcclion : Provided 
d1wu)s, that nothing in this Act contained shall extend 
to compel the acceptance of any office or duty whatever 
in any borough by any military, naval, or murine officer 
in his Majesty 's service on full pay, or by any officer 
or other person eniploved and residing within any of his 
Majesty's dockyards, victualling establishments, ai-senals, 
or barracks.'* 

By the 52nd clause it is provided that if any person 
holding the office of mayor, alderman, or councillor shall 
be declared bankrupt, or shall apply to take the benefit 
of any Insolvent Act, or shall compound by deed with his 
creditor?, or being mayor bhall be absent for more than 
two calendar months, or, being an alderman or councillor 
for more than six months at a time, unless in case of ill- 
ness, he shall immediately become disqualified and shall 
ceahc to hold office, and shall besides, ‘in the case of 
absence, bo liable to the same fine as if he had refused to 
accept his office. 

Tiio 53rd clause relates to the penalties to which persons 
acting without being qualified subject themselves, and is as 
follows ; — 

53. And be it enacted, that if any person shall act as 
mayor, alderman, or councillor, or auditor, or assessor for 
any borough without having made the declaration hcreiti- 
hclbre required in that behaU*. or without being duly qua- 
lified at the time of making such declaration, or after he 
shall cease to be qualified according to the provisions of this 
Act, or after he siiall have become discpialified to hold any 
such office, ho shall for every such offemje forfeit the sum of 
60/., such sum to be recovered, with full costs of suit, by 
any person who will sue for the same within three calendar 
months after the commission of such offence, by action of 
debt or on the case in any of his Miyeaty^s superior courts 
of record ; and every person so sued by reason of not being 
so qualified in respect of estate shall prove that he was at 
the time of so acting qualified as aforesaid, or otherwise 
shall jHiy the said penalty, without any further evidence 
being given on the part of the plaintiff than that such per- 
son has acted as the mayor, or as alderman, councillor, 
auditor, or assessor (as the casq^uy be) of such borough : 
rovided always, that it shall balawful fur any defendant, 
y judge's order to be obtained within fourteen days after 
he shall have* been served with process in any such action, 
to require the plaintiff to give security for costs ; and in 
such case all further proeecdings in the said cause shall be 
stayed until the plaintiff shall give security to the satisfac- 
tion uf the proper officer of the court for the costs of such 
fttion in case a verdict shall pass for tlie defendant, or the 
IpUiniitf shall liccome nonsuit, or discontinue such action, or 
if Uj)on dernurier or otherwise judgment shall be given 
^ against the pluintift and the defendant shall in either of 
such cases recover his full costs, as between attorney and 
client : provided also, that no such action shall be brought 


except by a burgess of such borough, nor unless the burgess 
bringing the same shall* wHhih fourteen days after the 
commission of the offence, have sen ed a notice in writing 
personally upon Hie party cornmitting such offence of his 
intention to bring such action ; and in case the plaintiff in 
any such action shall obtain a verdict, the money so to be 
recovered shall, affer payment of the costs and expenses 
attending the recovery thereof, be paid and apportioned as 
follows : that is to say, one moiety thereof to the person so 
suing, and the other moiety thereof to the treasurer to be 
appointed by virtue of tliis Act, lo be by him applied in aid 
of the borough fuftd : provided always, that all acts and 
proceedings of any person in possession of the office Of 
mayor, alderman, councijlor, auditor, or assessor, and acting 
as a mayor, alderman, councillor, auditor, or assessor, shall, 
notwithstanding such dhqualification or want of qualifica- 
tion, be as valid and effectual as if such per&on had been 
duly qualified/’ 

The next three clauses refer to the punishment of per- 
sons convicted of bribery at borough elections. We give 
them also in full : — 

“ 54. And be it enacted, that if any person who shall have 
or claim to have any right lo vote in any election of mayor, 
or of a councillor, auditor, nr assessor of any borough, shall, 
after the passing of this |Act, ask or take any money or 
other reward by way of gift, loan, or other device, or a^ee 
or contract for any money, gift, office, employment, or other 
reward whatsoever, to give or forbear to give his vote in any 
such election ; or if any person, by himself or any person 
emplojed by him, shall, by any gift or reward, or by any 
promise, ugreemdnt, or security for any gift or reward, cor- 
rupt or procure, or offer to corrupt or procure, any person to 
give or forbear to give his vote in'any such election ; such 
person so offending in any of the cases aforesaid shall for 
every such offence forfeit the sum of 50/. of lawful money of 
Great Britain, to be recovered, with full costs of suit, by any 
one who .shall sue for the same, by action of debt, bill, plaint, 
or information in any of his Majesty's courts of record at 
Westminster; and any person offending in any of the cases 
aforesaid, being lawfully convicted thereof, shall for ever 
be disabled to \ote in any election in such borough, or in 
any municipal or parliamentary election whatever in any 
part of the United Kingdom, and also shall for ever he dis- 
abled to hold, exercise, or enjoy any ofiice or franchise to 
which he then shall or at any time afterwards ma} be en 
titled us a burgess of such borough, as if such person was 
naturally dead. 

“ 55. And be it enacted, that if any person offending in 
any of the cases aforesaid shall, within the space of twelve 
months next after s uch election as afo/osaid, discover any 
other’person offending in any of the cases aforesaid, so that 
such other person be thereon convicted, such person so dis- 
covering, and not having been before that time convicted of 
any such offence, shall be indemnified and discharged from 
all penalties and disabilities which he shall then have in- 
curred by any such offence. 

“ 56. Provided always, and be it enacted, that no person 
shall be made liable to any incapacity, disability, forfeiture, 
or penalty by this Act imposed, in any of the cases aforesaid, 
unless prosecution be commenced within two jears after 
such incapacity, disability, forfeiture, or penally shall be 
ineurred, anything herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

The 5Sth clause directs that the council of every horongh 
shall appoint a town clerk, to bold his office during plea- 
sure, on the Oth of November in the present year. No 
uUoration of this day is mentioned in the order in council • 
but it is probably intended that the clerk shall be cloctea 
on the some day with the aldermen, namely, on the 3l8t of 
December. The council are also every year to appoint 
a treasurer, who is not to he the same person with the 
clerk. 

The only other clauses of the Act which it is material for 
us to notice for our present purpose are the 6 1 st and the 
€9tli. The former directs that on the Ist of November in 
every year (but on the Ist of January, 1836, in the first in- 
stance, by the order in council), “ in the city of Oxford, iff 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, and in the counties of 
the cities of Bristol, Canterbury, Chester, Coventry, Exeter, 
Gloucester, Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, Worcester, and 
York, and in the counties of the towns of Caermarthen, 
Haverfordwest, Kingston- upon -Hull, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Nottingham, Poole, and Southampton, the council shall 
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Hki04ttttH and powers at the sheritf or tb^ p#reoii iihng 
the office of sheriff in the said town and connlies veapeo- 
lively would have had if this Act had not paaeed; and 
every person who, at ihe time of the paasMig ^ this Act, 
shall hold ike offioe or exdbuta the daties of sheriff in 
the said town and counties respectively shall continue to 
hold and esmeute the same until the first appointtnent 
of a sheriff therein under the provisions of this Act* and 
no longer/' 

The 60th clause, which directs in what manner the coun- 
cil is to proceed in deciding upon the questions that come 
before it, is as follows : — 

** 69. And be it enacted, thaf all acts Whatsoever autho- 
rised or required by virtue of this Act to be done by the 
council of such borough, and all questions of adjournment 
or others that may oomo before such council, may be done 
and decided by the majority of the members of the council 
who shall bo present at any meeting held in pursuance of 
this Act, the whole number present at such meeting not 
being less than one-third part of the number of the whole 
council ; and at all such meetings the mayor, if present, 
shall preside ; and the mayor, or, in the absence of the 
mayor, such aldermen, or in the absence of all the aider- 
men, such councillor as the members of the council tlicn 
assembled shall choose to be the chairman of that meeting, 
shall have a second or casting vote in ell cases of equality 
of votes ; and minutes of the proceedings of all such meet- 
ings shall be drawn up and fairly entered into a book to be 
kept for that purpose, and shall be signed by the mayor, 
alderman, or councillor presiding at such meeting ; and the 
said minutes shall be open to the inspection of any burgess 
at all reasonable times on payment of a fee of one shilling: 
provided always, that previous to any meeting of the coun- 
cil held by virtue of this Act a notice of the time and place 
of such intended meeting shall be given three clear days at 
least before such meeting, by fixing the said notice on or 
near the door of the town hall of the borough ; and such 
notice shall be signed by the mayor, who shall have power 
to call a meeting of the council as often as he shall think 
proper ; and in case the mayor shall refuse to call any such 
meeting after a requisition for that purpose signed by five 
members of the council at the least shall have been pre- 
sented to him, it shall be lawful for the said live memberst^ 
to call a meeting of the council by giving such notice as is 
hereinbefore required in that behalf, such notice to be signed 
by the said members instead of the mayor, and stating 
therein the business proposed to be transacted at such meet- 
ing; and in uve^y case a summons to attend the council, 
specifying the business proposed to be transacted at such 
meeting, signed by the town clerk, shall be left at the 
usual place of abode of every member of the council or at 
the premises in respect of which he is enrolled a burgess, 
three clear days at least before such meeting; and no busi- 
ness sliall be transacted at such meeting other than is 
specified in the notice : provided always, that there shall be 
in every borough four quarterly meetings in every year at 
which the council shall meet for tlie transaction of general 
business, and no notice shall need to be gi\eQ of the busi- 
ness to be transacted on such quarterly days ; and the said 
quarterly meetings shall be boldeii at noon on the 9th day 
of November, or if the 9th day of November shall fall on a 
Sunday on the day following, and at such hour on such 
other three days before the 1st day of November theq next 
following as the council at the quarterly meeting in No- 
vember shall decide ; and the first business transacted at 
the quarterly meeting in November shall be the election of 
mayor." 

As already mentioned, however, it is directed by the 
order in council that the first election of mayor in each 
borough shall take place on the 1st of January, 1836 ; and 
it is also ordered thpt the first quarterly meeting of the 
council shall be holden at noon on the same day. 

In the 31 Bt Number of the * Companion (for July, l<835) 
we gave a list of the boroughs which it was then proposed 
that ihe Act should comprehend, with the number of eoun- 
cillors which the bill at that stage allottee! to each. The 
schedules, however, wore afterwards considerably changed, 
and we therefore now present them as they are appended to 
the Act, omitting only the legal style of the corporate body 
of each borough. 
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SscTioN l.-^Parlianieiitsry Boundaries to be taken until altered 
by Parliament, 


« 

Borough. 



Wards. 

Al(l«r. 

Couooil. 

Aberysiwitb ^ 



0 

4 

12 

Abingdon 



0 

4 

12 

Barnstaple 

Bath 



2 

7 

' 6 

14 

18 

42 

Bedford . 



2 

6 

18 

Berwick-iqion-Tweed 



3 

6 

18 

Bridgewater 



2 

C 

18 

Bridport • 



o 

G 

18 

Bristol , 



10 

16 

48 

Bury St. Edmunds 



3 

6 

18 

Cambridge • 



5 

10 

30 

Canterbury , 



3 

6 

18 

CmVifi 



2 

G 

18 

Carlisle 



5 

10 

30 

Carmarthen • 



3 

G 

18 

Carnarvon • 



2 

G 

18 

Chester , 



5 

10 

30 

Chichester . 



2 

G 

18 

Colchester • 



3 

6 

18 

Dartmouth • 



0 

4 

12 

Denbigh • 



0 

4 

18 

Derby 



r> 

12 

3G 

Devises 



2 

G 

18 

Dorcbes^ 

Dovor 



0 

3 

4 

€ 

12 

18 

Durham 



3 

G 

18 

KveKliam 



0 

4 

18 

Gateshead 

• • 


3 

G 

18 

Gloucester , 



3 

6 

18 

Guilford . 



0 

4 

12 

Harwich • 



0 

4 

12 

Havel ford west . 



0 

4 

12 

Hereford • 



.3 

6 

18 

Hertford 



0 

4 

12 

Ipswich 



5 

10 

30 

Kendal 



3 

0 

18 

Kidderminster 



3 

G 

18 

Kingston upoii-llull 



7 

14 

42 

King's Lynn 

Leeds • 



3 

C 

18 



12 

16 

48 

Leicester 



7 

14 

42 

Leominster 



0 

4 

12 

Lichfield • 



*2 

G 

18 

Liverpool • 



10 

If) 

48 

Macclesfield • 



6 

12 

36 

Monmouth 



0 

4 

12 

Neath • 



0 

4 

12 

Newark 



.3 

C 

18 

Newcastle-under- Lyue 



o 

6 

18 

N ewca«tle-upou-Tyne 



7 

14 

42 

Newport, (Monmouth) 



2 

fi 

18 

Newport (Isle of "Wight) 



2 

5 

18 

Northampton 



3 

6 

18 

Norwich 



8 

16 

48 

Nottingham . 



7 

14 

42 

Oxford • 



5 

10 

30 

Pembroke 



£ 

6 

18 

Poole « 



o 

G 

18 

Portsmouth • 



7 

14 

42 

Preston . 



f) 

12 

36 

Reading • 


• , 

3 

6 

18 

Ripon ^ • 



0 

4 

12 

RuchcHter 



3 

6 

13 

St. Alban*s . 



0 

4 

12 

Santm* .New • 
Scarborough • 



3 

G 

18 



2 

6 

18 

Shrewsbury 



f) 

10 

30 

SuiiUiaroptou 



5 

10 

30 

Stafford 



2 

6 

18 

Stamford • 



2 

G 

18 

Stockport • 

Sudbury 

Sunderland • , 



7 

0 

14 

4 

42 

12 



7 . 

14 

42 

Swansea • 



3 

G 

18 

Tiverton • 



3 

6 

18 

Truro • 


* 

2 

6 

18 

"Warwick 



2 

6 

18 

Wtdls 



0 

4 

12 

Weymouth and Melcombe RegU 


2 

6 

18 

Wigan • 



5 

10 

30 

Winchester • 



3 

6 

18 

Windsor • 



2 

6 

18 

Worcester • 



6 

12 

36 

Yarmouth, JGpeat 1 



6 

12 

36 


I 
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iSccTiON 2.— Municipal Boundaries to be taken until altered by 
Parliament 

BorOttgK ^ardi. Alder. Coimeil. 


Andover 




«0 

4 

12 

Banbury 


• 

• 

0 

4 

12 

Beverley 


• 

• 

2 

6 

18 

Bewdley 


• 

a 

0 

4 

12 

Bideford 


• 


0 

4 

12 

Boston 


• 


3 

6 

18 

Brecon 



• 

0 

4 

12 

Bridgenorth 



• 

0 

4 

12 

Clitheroe 



• 

0 

4 

12 

Chesterfield 




0 

4 

12 

Congluton 




3 

6 

18 

Coventry 




6 

12 

36 

Deal 




2 

6 

18 

Doncaster 




3 

6 

.18 

Kxetor 



• 

0 

12 

36 

Falmouth 


% 

• 

0 

4 

12 

Grantham 



• 

0 

4 

12 

Gravesend 



• 

2 

6 

18 

Grimsby 



• 

0 

4 

12 

Hastings 




3 

6 

18 

Kingfiton-iiron-ThamCB 



. 3 

C 

18 

Lancaster 




3 

6 

18 

Lincoln 




3 

6 

18 

Liskeard 




0 

4 

12 

Louth 




2 

6 

18 

Ludlow 




a 

4 V 

12 

Maidstone 


• 


3 

6 

18 

Maldoii 




0 

4 

12 

Newbury 


• 


0 

4 

12 

Oswestry 


• 


2 

6 

18 

Pt'nzance 




2 

6 

18 

Ply mouth 



# 

6 

12 

36 

Pontefract 



• 

U 

4 

12 

Richmond 



• 

0 

4 

12 

Rumsey 




0 

4 

12 

St. Ives 



• 

0 

4 

12 

SutiVon Walden 

• 

• 

0 

4 

12 

Stockton 


e 

• 

2 

6 

18 

Tewkesbury 



• 

0 

4 

12 

Walsall 


• 

• 

3 

6 

18 

Welchpoole 


• 


0 

4 

12 

Wenlock 




3 

6 

18 

Wisbeach 


• 


2 

6 

18 

York 


• 


6 

12 

36 


Nuno of the boroughs in the following lists are divided into 
IVurds, and each of them is to have 12 Councillors and 4 Aldermen. 

Bohouohs which are not to have a Commission of the Peace, 
unless on Petition und Grant. 

SscTioN 1. — Parliamentary Boundaries to be taken until altered 
by Parliament, 

Arundel ; Beaumaris ; Cardigan ; Llanidloes ; Pwllheli ; Ruthin; 
Teuby ; Thetford ; Totnes. 

Section 2.— Municipal Boimdarius to be taken until altered by 
. Parliament. 

Basingstoke; Beccles ; Blandford Forum; Bodmin; Bucking- 
Lam ; Caine ; Chard ; Chippenham ; Chipping Norton ; Davon- 
try ; Droitwlch ; Eyo ; Favershatn ; Folkestone ; Flint; Glaston- 
bury; Godaiming; Godmaifthester ; Helsiune; Huntingdon; 
Hythe ; Launceston ; Llandovery ; Lymo R^gis ; Lyiniiigton ; 
Maidenhead; Marnx}rough; Morpeth; Penryn ; Retford, ^st; 
Bye ; Sandwich ; Shaftesbury ; South Wold ; South Molton ; 
Stratford-on-Avon; Tamworth; Teuterden; Torrington; Walling- 
ford ; Wycuinbei Ghippiug. 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
HISTORY OF PARTIES. ,, 

[Continued fnom Kumber 35.] 

Thr commencement of Lord North’s administration (in 
February, 1770) found the public mind fast getting tired, 
and preparing to subside into comparative indinerencei alter 
the excitement und agitation of the preceding nine years. 
This feeing grew more marked every day, a« it became 
e\ident that the country hud at last obtained a' government 
the sevetAl members of which were at least united among 
them^ves, and as the prospect of further (^ahinot revolu- 
tions wt the present gradually disappeared. In both Houses 
of Parliament, also, the new Ministers were from the first 
ACi^ported by large majorities, and for some years the Oppo- 


sition went on dwindling in numbers eveiw session. Little 
of the union which held together the Ministerial 
reigned in that camp. There the adherents of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, those of Lord Chatham, and those of George ! 
Grenville, formed rather three several parties than one. 
after all the pains that had l>een taken to reconcile and 
combine them. While each body thus ibught separately ' 
and in its own way, (not to speak of a number of stragglers 
who hud no standard at all to rally aieund,) the advantage ' 
of the most splendid power in debate which had ever ap- 
peared upon the theatre of Parliament, was almost wholly 
thrown away and lost. But on the other side, also, it is to j 
be remembered, there was an eminent share of the same | 
kind of strength; It was* a great time; and Mansfield, i 
North, Jenkinson, Wedderburn. Thurlow, were no unworthy i 
antagonists of Chatham, Camden, Burke, Grenville, Dun- : 
ning, Barr6, Savillc, and Charles Fox. who had no sooner , 
given full promise of the wonderful orator he was to become . 
than he joined the same brilliant ranks. 

The great measure of Lord North's first session was the 
bill which he obtained leave to bring into the House of , 
Commons on the 5th of March, for the repeal of all the , 
'duties imposed upon articles imported into the American 
colonics by the act of 1767, with the exception of the duty 
upon tea. The tea-duty, which was only threepence on the , 
pound, and was acknowledged to produce only 16,000/. a 
year, was of course retained merely as an assertion of the 
rights of the mother country. Governor Pownall moved as 
an amendment to the motion of the Minister, thatlhis tax 
should be repealed lO-long with the rest ; but even thus 
early, and upon so momentous a question, the Opposition 
could not conceal the differences that divided them. Mr. 
George Grenville, the original projector of the unfortunate 
scheme of taxing America, and the author of tlie Stamp 
Act of 1764., rose immediately after Governor Pownall, and 
declared that he should not vote upon either side. Tha 
Ministers, he said, had ever since the Cabinet which suc- 
ceeded that of Lord Rockingham, proceeded in American 
affairs without plan or &)stcm of any kind — neither relm- 
(piishing the right of raising a revenue from the colonies, 
nor exercising it to any useful purpose. “ I cannot,'* he 
added, on the one hand suppose that a partial repeal of 
the present tax act will reduce the colonics to temper, nor, 
m the other, by forcing Government into a total repeal, can 
1 suppose w'c have sufficiently provided for the dignity of 
the nation.’* Among the Minister’s bands also, however, 
there was at least some affeclalion of dissent from his pro- 
position. “ Lord Barrington and Mr. Welbore Ellis," saya 
the * Parliamentary History,’ “ opposed ,the amendment, 
and also the original motion ; they were not for, taking off 
the tux at all, as they saw no probability that this would 
quiet North America ; they therefore w^re for putting the 
act in execution absolutely, and by all the powers of this 
nation united." On a division the amendment was rejected 
by a majority of 204 to 142. 

A succ-ession of further efforts on the American question, 
by the Opposition in both Houses, followed during the re- 
mainder of the session, but they were all unsuccessful. On 
the 9th of April Alderman Trocolhick moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to repeal the American duty on tea, but was 
defeated by a majority of 80 to 52. Soon after this, newa 
arrived of a formidable attack which had been made upon 
the King’s troops stationed there by the people of Boston, 
on tlm 5th of March, the very day on which the Minister 
had brought forward what he intended as the conciliatory 
and healing measure of the partial repeal. On the 8th of 
May Mr. Burke moved in the House of Commons a series 
of resolutions condemning the whole course of the Minis- 
terial proceedings with regard to America, but they w^ere 
thrown out by a majority of 199 to 79. The same fate 
attended a similar motion made in the Lords on the 1 8th 
of the same month by the Duke of Richmond, only 26 
peers having voted for. and CO against it. 

The Opposition were this session signally defeated also 
on another great question, the reversal of the vote of tho 
Commons incapacitating Mr. Wilkes and seating Colonel 
Luttrell as member for Middlesex. On the 1st of May 
Lord Chatham presented to the House of Lords a bill for 
effecting that object; but when their Lordships came to 
vote, the Contents were only 43, and the Non Contents 89. 

On the 1 8th of May parliament was prorogued. 

The next session opened on the 13tU of November. The 
same day Mr. George Grenville, whose health had been for 
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Kmc tme declining, died; ‘‘and this c§wnl,^'VjMiy« the 
* Register,’ “ having IcH that partiiOii^ar party of 

;which he was oonaidered aa the princi^l without a leader, 
Bome of the most distinguished of them, and who appeared 
the most sanguine in opposition, went over to the court, j 
Those of the old Whigs who are called the Rockingham 
party, wliioh was the strongest and most numerous of those 
in opposition, still continu^ to act upon the same principles 
on which they set out ; and those who wore particularly 
attached to the Earls of Chatham, JTeaiple, or Shelburne, 
took a general part with them in most public measures/* 

In both Houses the Address of thanks was agreed to 
without a division, tliough iiiethe Commons Uie question 
gave rise to a debate of some length. 

, The following wore the chief divisions which took place in 
; cither House before the Chrismas recess. Ift the Commons, 
on tlie 27th of November, a motion which was made by Cap- 
j tain Constantine Phipps to lake from the Attorney General 
the jxiwer of filing informations ex-olticio, was, after a lopg 
debate, rejected by a majority of 164 to 72 ; and on the 6th 
of pecembor Mr. Sergeant Glynn’s motion for a oommittce 
' to inquire into the late proceedings of the Judges in West-* 
loinster in cases relating to the liberty of the press, was 
also lost uflcr a debate of great length, the numbers being 
A)o.s 70, and Noes 184. These motions had chietly a re- 
lerence to the recent prosecutions of Woodfall and Almon 
for printing and publisliing the famous Letler of Junius to 
the King, and the charges delivered to the jury at the two 
trials by Lord Mansfield. The eubjqpt is elaborately dis- 
. cussed by Junius in his 41st letter (dated the 14tli No\cm- 
ber thi.s year), wbicli is addressed to Lord Mansfield. In 
the Lords, on the 5th of December, Jx)r(l Chatham again 
brought forward the subject of the disqualification of Wilkes, 
with the \ie\T of effecting its reversal ; but ibe^ motion was 
negatived h) a majority of ,52 to 20. 

In the Speech delivered at the opening of the .session, 
the King bad announced to Parliament the recent seizure 
of the Falkland Islands by the go\enior of Buenos Ayres, 
and hud intimated that ho had made an immediate demand 
from llie Spanish court of satisfaction for that injury.: 
After some negocialion the affair was at length seftled by ] 
the restoration of the islands, and a disavowal by Spain of * 
any particular order having been i.-sucd for the seizure*, 
idthougb it was admitted that the governor of Buenos Ayres 
Lad had general instructions to act as lie had done, and, as 
was generally Indived, u secret arrangement was made that 
tlie isl’inds should be eventually given up to Spain. In 
point of fact, tliev were evacuated by England about three 
years after. ll*is uiulcrslood iliat Lord Wevmouth, the 
Secretary of State, was so disgusted with the disposition 
shown by his collejigues to accept of tliis compromise, lltat 
he determined to retire from otfice. He resigned the seals 
in December, while the negoejations were sldl proceeding ; 
and on the PJlh of that month they were given to tlie Earl 
of Sandwich, who was siicceedwl as ono of the Postmasters 
General by the lion. II, F. Thynnc, Lord Wc) mouth's 
brother. This, however, was only an interim arrangement, 
Lord Sandwich being on the 12th of January, 1771, re- 
moved to the head of the Admiralty, from which Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke was removed; and on the 22nd of the same 
month Lord Halifax being transferred from the Priyy Seal 
to the Sccrctarj ship of State. The Privy Seal was given 
to Henry Howard, Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. On the 
following day the Great Seal was taken out ol’ comnfission, 
und the lion. Henry Bathurst, eldest sen of Baron (after- 
wards Eail) Bathurst, was appointed Lord Chauccdlor, and 
raised to the peerage with the title of Baron Apslcy. At 
the same lime Mr. De Grey being made Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, was succeeded as Attorney General by 
Mr. Thmlow ; and the office of Solicitor General, which the 
latter left, was bestowed upon Mr, Alexander Wedderhum, 
allevw’ards Baron Loughborough, and Eaid of Rosslyn. The 
whole effect therefore of these changes, upon the composi- 
tion of the Cabinet was the substitution of Lords Suffolk 
and Apsley for Lord Weymouth and Sir Frederick Hawke. 
The. political complexion of the administration remained 
-precisely the same as before. 

When the Houses reassembled after the adjournment, 
the affair of the Falkland Islands was waimly debated in 
both. The chief discussion in the Commons took place on 
the 13th of February, when an Address to the King ap- 
proving of what bad been done was carried by a majority 
df 271 to 157. In the Lords the ministerisd address was 


carried on the following diy bf n majority of 107 to 38, 
Junius has made thitamiir the subject of one of his letters! 
in which tlie argument is wound up in the following striking 
and characteristic words ; — “ A clear unblemished character 
comprehends not only the integrity that will not suffer, but 
the spirit that will not submit to an injury ; and, whether 
it belongs to an individual or to a community, it is the 
foundation of peace, of independence, and of safety. Private 
credit is W'ealth; public honour is security. The feather 
that adorns the royal bird supports his flight. Strip him. 
of his plumage, and you fix him to the earth.” 

In the course of the remainder of the session the subject 
of the rights of electors, as affected by the vote whicli had 
disqualified Mr. Wilkes, was again brought forward in both. 
Houses. On the 7th of February m the Commons a mo- 
tion made by Sir George Saville, for leave to bring in a bilf 
to secure the rights of electors, was negatived by a majorityr 
of 167 to 103. “ One reason," says the Parliamentary His- 
tory, “ the numbers were but sraull on either side was, that 
this point having often been debated several paired off, and 
the question being put before it w’as expected, many gen^ 
tlemen wore absent in the coffee-houses.’* In the Lordif^ 
on the 30th of April, the Duke of Richmond moved to ex- 
punge a resolution w'hich had been passed the preceding^ 
session indirectly sanctioning the vole of the House of 
Commas, and the motion was siijiported by Lord Cha* 
tham ; out the ministers made no i’e))ly, and it was nega^ 
tived without a division. On the 1st of May Lord Chatham 
once more made a vain attempt to carry his point by 
moving an Addsess to hi^ Majusty beseeching him to dis- 
solve the parliament, as the only means of ending the con- 
test between the House of Commons and tlie electors of 
JVliddlcsex; but after a long debate, which has not been 
reported, the mol ion was negatived by a majority of 
72 to 23. 

This session* however, is remarkable for one of the very 
greatest victories ever achieved by the popular element of 
the constitution, the successful assertion and maintenance^ 
after a most severe contest, by the proprietors of newspapers 
of the right of reporting the debates. Strange ns it may ap- 
pear to us in the present day, it was not till towards the close 
of the year 1770 that the debates began, for the first time, 
to appear in the newspapers. They had till then orilv been 
given in magazines, and other periodical works published 
at considerable intervals. The more general attention to 
j)ubhc affairs, however, which had recently been excited by 
Mirious causes, and more especially b> the pior(?odings of 
the House of Commons on the Middlesex election, and by^ 
the Letters of Junius, had suggested to the printers o? 
new'spaptM’s the scheme of giving the proceedings of Parlia-^ 
merit to the iiublic, not after they liad thus become, as ili 
were, matter of history, but from week to week, and from 
day to day, as they occurred. For this, it is to be observed, 
is really the important distinction between the mode of 
reporting now adopted and that which was previously prac- 
tised. By the old s}steni, the public sv^^re indeed informed 
of wliat their repivbontativcs had done after the discussion 
was completely over, and the matter to which it had referred 
settled, at least for the present, — ^just as they were informed, 
of what had been done in a foraier reign, or a former cen- 
tury; all power ef interfering with or influencing the dio- 
cussiou, either by petitions, or by the ex])o.sure of the mis- 
statements or false reasoning employed on either side, or 
any other demonstration ot opinion, might be .said to be 
taken away. Yet the exercise of such power appears to bo 
contemplated, not only by the spirit of the constitution, but 
even by all its forms ; for why the repeated discussions of 
every measure, with generally considerable, inteiwals be- 
tween, which the rules of Purliamorit require, unless it 
were intended that members should thus have an oppor- 
tunity of fully learning the a^ilUmcnts of their constituents, 
or of the nation in general, before coming to a final decU 
Sion, and of availing themselves of all. the new inforomtioa: 
respecting every subject brought before them whicU the 
agitation of it without doors may call forth?, If wh)r 
arc not the members of either House of Parliattimt vigo^ 
ously secluded, like a jury, from all oommuti Wtipn iilh the 
outer world while discharging tlieir fuuQtipn^. and called 
upon to declare by a single vote a deteiiuinjiUQn upon each 
case submitted to . theuiv up le^oousiderotion must 
shako I Tliere is every reasoa.tq bei^v^ that the attempt 
to keep the public out ftoio a kispwledge of the debotoa 
during their progress, either by prohibiting their publication. 
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•r looking the doom of the houBOi i® a mere modem 
ueurpatiofi, and that the universal underetanding of the 
constitution in earlier times was entirely consistent with the 
principle of the existing practice. By the mode now esta* 
mished the Parliament is kept constantly under the actual 
observation of the country, and no determination can be 
4iomB to there without the public voice having been allowed 
its fair opportunity of influencing the legislative voto. 

The newspapers first began actually to report the debates 
as they occurred about January, 1771. On the 8th of 
February, the subject was brought before the House of 
Commons, in a motion by Colonel George Onslow (one of 
the Lords of the Treasury), for calling to the bar two 
printers, of the names of Thompson and Wheble, who had^ 
committed this offence, as it was deemed, against the stand- 
ing orders of the House. After many unsuccessful attempts 
had been made to get hold of these two individuals, on the 
9th of March, at the request of the House, a royal procla- 
mation was issued, offering a reward of fifty pounds for the 
apprehension of either of them. On the 12th of the same 
■month, Onslow brought befiire the House the cases of six 
more printers, who had offended in the same manner. The 
discussion which arose lasted tiU four o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, and in the course of it the House divided 
no fewer than twenty- four times. All the efforts of the 
opposition, however, to weary out the pertinacit^v of the 
ministerial majority, by thus contesting the ground with 
them at every step, wore unavailing; the majorities were 
generally two or throe, and sometimes nine or ten, to one ; 
in fact, a large section of the opposition , at last withdrew 
from the struggle altogether, and left the House ; and in 
the course of this night, and a continuation of the battle 
on the 14th, on which evening twelve more divisions took 
place, all the accused were finally ordered to attend at the 
bar. On the 10th, Wheble having been at length caught, 
was brought before Wilkes, (now one of the aldermen of 
the city), who immediately discharged him from custody, 
and made him enter into his recognizance to prosecute the 
person who had apprehended him at the next sessions. 
Thompson was in like manner set at liberty by Alderman 
Oliver, before whom be had been brought up, the same day. 
On the IGth, Millar, another printer, being brought Iby one 
of the messengers of tlie House of Commons before the 
Lord Mayor, Crosby, was also at once discharged by that 
magistrate, who moreover bound him over to prosecute the 
messenger for assault and false imprisonment at the ses- 
sions, and compelled tlio latter to give bail to answer the 
charge. These daring acts o4’ defiance of its authority were 
forthwith, us was to be expected, brought before the House, 
whose vengeance was now turned away from the printers to the 
magistrates who had protected them. After various preli- 
minary proceedings on the 25th, or rather about half-past 
three o’clock on the following morning, a vote, comuiiltiug 
Alderman Oliver to the Tower, vas curried by a majority of 
170 to .*38. On ihe 27th, the committal of the Lord Mayor 
to the same place pf custody was voted by the still larger 
majority of 202 to :t9. On both these occasions, a gieat 
many of the memhers in opposition withdrew iil together. 
The consideration of the resistance which had been offered 
to the authority of the House was then resumed ; and on 
the 28th a secret committee of twenty-one members was 
appointed by the then unusual and solemn process of ballot, 
“ to examine into the several facts and circumstances rela- 
tive to the late obstructions to the execution of the orders 
of the House, and to consider what further proceedings may 
be requisite to enforce a due obedience thereto.’’ The Com- 
mittee sat regularly, and did not make its reiiort till the 
30th of April. At last, when this anxiously^xpectcd 
document was priwlaced, it turned out to consist merely of 
a long deduction of facts and cases, ending with a recoin- 
luendution to the House to consider whether it might not 
be expedient that the House should order tint Millar should 
be taken into the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. '* The 
report being read,” says the Parliamentary History, *' the 
House burst out into a roar of laughter at ue impptency of 
the condusiou.’* Mr. Burke compared the deUhmtions of 
the Committee to those of the assembly of mibe, who came 
to a rescAuiion that the cat, to prevent her doing any further 
mischief, should be tied up, but unfortunately forgot to say 
how the tftug up was bo managed. Eventually nothing 
WM cousequonee of the Committee’s recommend- 

ation no further attempt was made to prevent the 
publication of the debates. Thus was established a practice 


which is now rightly considered to be essential to the effee- 
tive working of the representative principle, and which the 
Parliament might in our day as well cease finm meeting 
altogether as set about putting down. 

The session ended on the of May. 

The death of the Earl of Halifax, on the 8th of June, oo- 
casioned another movement in the Cabinet The vacant 
Secretaryship of State was now ^ven to the Earl of Suffolk^ 
and the Duke of Grafton was reinstated in the ministry by 
being appointed to the. Privy Seal, which his Lordship left. 
At the same time the ofldee of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, vacant by the recent death of I^ord Strange, was 
given to Thomas Villiers, Baron Hyde, afterwards Earl of - 
Clarendon, an individual who had spent the greater part of 
his life in diplomatic services at different continental courts. 

The restoration of the Duke of Grafton to a place in the 
Cabinet seems to have excited more of the rancour of J unius 
than any other public event which happened during the 
period over which his letters extend. Looking upon his 
own attacks as what had principally driven his Grace into 
retirement, ho resents his recall as almost a personal affront, 
^and pours out his indignation against both the new minister 
and liis royal master with a bitterness and fury beyond what 
he has given way toon any other occasion. In a private 
note to his printer, sent along with this letter, he expresses 
himself so well pleased with its execution that if it should 
fail in producing ihe sensation he expected, he positively 
would never write again. The manner in which the king 
is spoken of in this jierformance far exceeds iii irreverence 
any thing in the Letter addressed to his Majesty. Al the 
close of his abuse Junius, tells the Duke that whut ho has 
now written is only the preface to a future correspondence. 

“ The remainder of the summer,” he sajs, “shall be dedi- 
cated to your amusement.” The remainder of the collec- 
tion, however, contains only three more letters to his G^gmo, 
from whom the writer’s attention was immediatel) called 
away by an antagonist- the celebrated John Horne Tooke 
—who did not let him have all the fighting, or all the tri- 
umph either, to himself. In one of the other Letters to the 
Duke he says, “ Your Grace's re- appointment to a scat in 
the Cabinet was announced to the public by the ominous 
return of Lord Bute to this country. When that noxious 
planet approaches England, he never fails to bring plague 
and pestilence along with him.” ’fhis notion, which was 
in those days so generally entertained, of the continued in- 
terference of J.,ord Bute in prompting from behind the 
throne the management of public affairs, or at least tbo ap- 
pointment to places in the government, may now be safely 
pronounced to have been a mere delusion. It was supported 
by no proof whatever, and never rested upon any thing be- 
yond the suspicions of public hatred. The facts may be 
hold to be correctly stated in a letter adirresbcd to the nows- 
jiapers in October, 1778, by Lord Mountstuart, the Earl of 
Bute's son, in which we find the following explicit declara- 
tion : “He (Lord Bute) does therefore authorise me to say, 
that lie declares upon his solemn word of honour that he 
bus not had the honour of w'uiting on his Majesty but at 
Ins levee or drawing-room; nor has he presumed to offer an 
advice or opinion concerning the disposition of offices, or 
the conduct of measures, either directly or indirectly, by 
himself or any other, from the time when the late Duke of 
Cumberland was consulted in the aiTangemcnt of a ministry 
in I7fi5, to the present hour.” 

Parliament did not re-assemble till the 21 st of January, 
1772 ; and the session which then commenced, though the 
affairs of India and other important subjects gave rise to 
several long discussions, was scarcely marked by any ^larty 
contest. Sir George Seville, however, on the 27th ol Fe- 
bruary, repeated in the House of Commons what he called 
his annual protest against the illegality and injustice of the 
proceedings of the House in the case of the Middlesex elec- 
tion, by again moving for leave to bring in a bill for more 
effectually securing the rights of electors throughout the 
kingdom ; and this time the motion was negatived only by a 
ma^jorily of 181 to 135. The session was terminated on the 
1 0th of June, by a speech from the Throne, in which his 
Majesty began by emphatically expressing the satisfaction ^ 
he had felt in observing the temper and the prudence which"^ 
had during the course of it governed all the deliberations 
of both Houses. 

Throughout this session, ** administration,” says tho An- 
nual Register, ** had carried everything with such irre- 
sistible force, that opposition seemed to & reduced to little 
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more &an a name, e:n3 could nfrurd only aariiBk'and 'Ua- 
availing dissent to measures which it was not oepatite of 
impeding ; whilst its members Were weary of fruitless wccr- 
tions, in which the irregularity was so great as scarcely to 
adnut of a struggle." With resn^ct to parties, it is remarked 
that the remains of the old Whig and revolution interest 
known under the name of the Ro^ingham party, although 
there wore some actual desertions from them, and a doubt- 
i\il appearance in a few of those that remained^ were in the 
main rather better united than the rest. • ** Hiey, in general, 
continued pertinaciously in their old opposition to uie sys- 
tem and measures of the Court, and firm in the support of 
their leader.** The party considefcd to, be particularly at- 
tached to Lord Chatham ** did not seem nearer to a political 
arrangement with administration; though they agreed with 
them in many other measures, or at least in some parts of 
many of the measures of this session. This circumstance 
added extremely to the weakness of opposition," It is 
added, that although several of the late Mr. Grenville's 
friends, soon after his decease, went over to the CourL^ome 
continued on their old ground, ond acted oecasionally with 
the otlier parties dissenting from administration. It is 
proper to observe that the Annual Register must be con- 
sidered as having been at this time an organ o;f the Rock- 
ingham party, < 

In a sarcastic pamphlet, now forgotten, which was pub- 
lished in the present year, under the title of ‘ A Scheme 
for the Coalition of Parties, humbly submitted to the 
Public,’ and which is understood to have been a production 
of Soame Jonyns, who, it may be remembered, occupied 
one of the places at the Board of Trade, we find the follow- 
ing sketch of the existing state of parties, in which with a 
good deal of exaggeration there may possibly also be soipd 
little truth : — “ I have diligently inquired whether our Jiresent 
dissensions have arisen, as formerly, from any differences 
of opinions, or any contradictory articles in our political 
creeds ; but on the strictest investigation I can find no such 
differences to exist : parties I see many, but cannot discern 
one principle amongst them ; they are neither Whigs nor 
Tories, Monarchy-men nor Republicans, High-Church nor 
Low-Church, Hanoverians nor Jacobites ; they have all 
acted alternately on all these principles as they have served 
a present occasion, but have adhered to none of them, nor 
even pretended to profess them ; they have all been ready 
to support government whenever they have enjoyed the 
administration of it ; and almost all as ready to subvert it 
whenever they were excluded. I see few, very few, who 
have formed tlic mpst distant intentions of destroying the 
government, or changing the consiilution of this country ; 
but 1 am afraid I see as few who scruple to plunge them 
both into the most ingninent danger rather than be stopped 
in the wild career of their headlong uinhition : from whence 
it appears to me plainly demonstrable that all our present 
dissensions arc nothing more than nn outrageous contest 
for power and profit, there being no other cause from 
whence they can possibly be derived." Jenynss cold 
nature, howc\er, snug in place, could ill appreciate what- 
ever there might be of really generous and disinterested 
patriotism in tlie efforts which we^e directed against himself 
and his colleagues. 

In the latter part of this year some changes were again 
made in the persons composing the ministry, on the Earl of 
Hillsborough resigning his posts of Secretary of State^for 
the Colonies and head of the Board of Trade. “ This re- 
signation WPS not, however," says the Annual Register, 
“ the effect of any difference with the Court, that noble- 
man having quitted his places in great good humour, and 
being immediately after promoted to an English earldom. 
But as those measures which had caused the greatest dis- 
like and uneasiness in the Colonics, had originated in Lord 
Hillsborough’s administration, this change was by many 
considered as conciliatory with respect to America," The 
conciliatory appearance was kept up by admission into 
the Cabinet as Lord Hillsborough’s substitute in both his 
places of the Earl of Dartmouth, who however is desciibed' 
W tho writer in the Register as ** having upon this occa- 
smn quitted his old friends in opposition." William Lcgge, 
SMond Earl of Dartmouth, was tho grandson of the first' 
Earl, who had been Secretary of State with Harloy and St 
John in Queen Anne’s Tory ministry of 1710 (See Com- 
paniout No. 25, p. 272), and nephew of the late Right Hon. 
Henry Bilson Leggo, who had been Chancellor orthe Ex- 
chequer in the odministratioh of the Duke of Newcastle in 


1754 (See Compamo»,No. 27* pp. 315 and 316), again \iith 
Mr. Pitt in 1756 (See Companhn^ ibid.) and lastly, with 
Mr. Pitt a second tim#frohi 1757 to 1761, when he was 
dismissed by the influence of J^rd Bute (See Componion, 
Na 28, p. 339). Lord Dartmouth, who bad been First I..onr 
of Trade m the administration of Lord Rockingham, in 
1 765, had not recently taktn any prominent part in parlia- 
mentary proceedings ; but in the few lists which have been 
preserved his name occasionally occurs as one of the 
minority. 

Franklin, writing from London, on the 1 7th of August, 
1772, to his son, Governor Franklin, says, At length we 
have got rid of Lord Hillsborough, au<l Lord Dartmouth 
talies his place, to the great satisfaction of all the friends of ' 
Americfi. You will hear it said among you (I suppose) tbXt 
the interest of the Ohio planters has ousted him ; but tho • 
truth is, what I wrote to >ou long since, that all his brother i 
ministers disliked him extremely, and w ished for a fair oc- \ 
rcasion of tripping up bis heels; so seeing that he made a J 
point of defeating our scheme, they made another of sup- 
porting it, on,purpose to piortify him, which they knew his 
pftde could not bear. . . - The King, too, was tired of him, 
and of his administration, which had weakened the affection 
and respect of the colonies for a royal government, with (of?) ^ 
which (I may say it to jou) I used proper means, from 
time to tiq^, that his Majesty should have due informalion 
and convincing proofs. . . . The rcganl Lord Dartmouth 
has alw^ays done me tho honour to express for me, gives me | 
room to hope being able to obtain more in favour of our 
colonies upon occasion, than*l could for some time past." 
(Memoirs, vol. iii. pp. 328. See also pp. 329, 330, 332, 
334, 335, 336, 337, 338. 339, 343, 346, 347, 348, 349, 366, 
367, 368 ) 

About the ehd of October, Simon Harcourt, Earl Har- 
court (grandson of the Chancellor of that name) was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieirtj^ant of Ireland in the room of Viscount 
Tow'nshend, who wiili made Muster General of the Ordnance. 
At the same time Sir Jeffrey Amherst (afterwards Baron 
Amherst) 'was substituted as Lieutenant-General of the 
Ordnance for General Conway, who was promoted to the 
government of the Island of Jersey. 

Parliament reassembled on the 26th of November, hut 
(he afiairs of tho East India Company again formed the 
great business of this session, and scarcely any thing 
occurred in the course of it which it is necessary to notice 
for our present purpose. On the 2Gth of April, 1773, how^ 
ever, the House of Commons was again somewhat suddenly 
called upon to repeat its annual" vote upon Wilkes’s case. 
That gentleman having made his appearance in one of the 
rooms belonging to the Clerk of the House, and sent for 
one of the Lord Steward’s deputies to swear him in as one 
of the members for Middlesex, upon the deputy refusing, 
sent a paper into the House to Mr. Sergeant Glynn, com- 
plaining of this treatment. On this the Sergeant imme- 
diately moved that Mr. Wilkes should be called in to make 
good the natter of his complaint. A short debate arose, 
which was followed by a division, when the numbers ap- 
peared to be 124 lor, and 227 against the motion. “Whilst 
the numbers who divided in favour of Mr. Sergeant Glynn’s 
motion were in thq lobby,” continues the Parliamentary 
History, ** encouraged by the fullness of the House, and 
tho numbers who rather unexpectedly joined them, they, 
after a short consultation, determined to take advantage of 
the favourable circumstance. Accordingly Sir George Sa- 
villc was applied to, wdio readily agreed that then was the 
proper time to renew his motion relative to the rights of 
election. Sir (Jeorge therefore gave notice in the lobby that 
the moment the division was finished he should make 
another for leave to bo given to bring in a bill for more 
effectually securing the rights of the electors of Great 
Britain, with reject ito the eligibility of persons to serve in 
Parliament," The motion was accordingly made, and after 
some debate a dhdsion took place, when 151 members voted 
for the motion, and 20 1 against it. It will be observed that 
only on© member more voted upon this than the former 
division, although the difference between the majority and 
minority, which had last time been 103, was now brought 
do4rn to 50. 

The session was brought to a close on the Ist of July. 

In the month of January in this year on the death of the 
Earl of Lichfield, the place of Captain of the Band of Gen- 
tlemen Pensioners was given to George E^ecumbe, Baron 
Edgecumbo (afterwards Viscount Mount-Edge, cumbe and 
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Valletort, and Earl of Monnt-Eflgecnmbe), wlio abcnit two 
years before had been made one of the Vice-Treasurers of 
Ireland in ro^m of Earl CornvraHis. Mr. Jenkinson suc- 
ceeded to the vacant Vice-Treasurefship, and his place of 
one of Ihe Lords of the Treasury was given to Mr. Charles 
Fox. Mr. Fox's successor at the Board of Admiralty was 
Mr. Thoina.s Bradshaw, the Duke of Grnfton'k Private Se- 
oTctary, iininortiilizcd, as well as his patron, by the spite of 
Junius. 

The expectation of a speedy dissolution of the Parliament, 
Uie sixth scs&,ion of which was now over, was by this tiUie 
acting to increase the apathy of the public mind, which the 
exhaustion consequent upon protracted excitement had 
]iro(lnced. “ Adininistratiott, * says the Annual Register, 
had long carried every thing with, so triumphant a swa^^, 
tliat no comm ni event seemed capable of endangering its 

.securiiy The minds of the people, engaged by a 

succession of new objects, Nvere no longer quite so power-i 
fully adccted by what liad so strongly agitated them f(H*i 
some )ears past. This remission in the spirit of the people- 
at large had given a facility for desertions of se^ oral from’ 
the opposition to the Court, which Avas liberal in rewarding 
those seasonable conversions. There was no very material 
clivonge in the stale of parlies, except that general decline 
of strength in the opposition. The Rockingham party still 
con tinned whole and unbroken, and invariably pursued its 
original line of public conduct. By this meanv, though 
constantly ovcrpo\u*red, it notwithstanding continued in 
home degree Ibrmidahle, The aatno ditferencea of opinion 
or affect ions, ;uid the same ocj;,asional junction in others, 
still took place between them and that wliich was attached 
tu the Karl of Chatham.” 

A new movement in American affairs however was now 
rapidly preparing the revival, in a more formidable shape 
lluin ever, of the greatest question of the times. The irri- 
tation of the fatal lea duty, left in force when all the other 
taxes were repealed by the act of 1770, had served to keep 
up in the minds of the colonists feelings of dissatisfaction 
and alieinitioii, whicdi in all probahilil} would olheruisn 
lm^e gradunlly died away. For some tinn? this temper did 
not break out into any acts of violence; hut the smothered 
flame lay ready to burst fortli at the provocation of the first 
accident. At last iu June of this year his Majesty’s armed 
schooner tlie Gaspcc, wliich had been stationed at Provi- 
vidence in Rhode Island to prevent smuggling, was sud- 
denly attacked in the night by 200 armed men, who coni - i 
polled the officers and men to go on shore, and then set the 
vessel on fire. The excitement produced by tins exploit 
was kept up and greatly inllamcd by the publication ini- 
nicdiatcly after of the famous letters of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, the Governor niid Lieutenant-Governor of Massu- 
chiisctts, which Dr. Franklin had recently sent over from 
Eugbiiid. These letters, addressed to parlies in England 
wh > were pxpe«*ted to lay Iheiii before the ministers, and 
who actually did so, represented tlie disposition of the colo- 
nists in the worst I'ght, and recommended the severest 
measures as ncccsisary for the eradication of the bad spirit 
which was allirmed to prevail in the country. The manner 
in wliieli they had come into Franklin's hands was long a 
mysl(MT ; it is now knownjhat they were given to him by a 
Dr. Williamson, who stole* them from the government otlice 
where they had been deposited. Franklin conceived it to 
be his duty, in his capacity of agent for Ibc colonists, im- 
mediately to transmit them to America. lie appears from 
his correspondence (see Memoirs, vol. iii. p. .*138) to have 
dispatched them on the 2nd of December, 1772. It was 
some time after their arrival in Ameiica, however, before 
the resolution was taken to punish them. When the 
]nildicalion took place, the fiercest indignation at what was ^ 
called the treachery of the writer* was aroused over the 
whole of America. A resolution w^as forthwith proposed in 
the Hoiicc of Representatives of the •province of Massa- 
chusetN for an address to the Crown p^^ing the removal 
ol'hoth Ilulchnison and Oliver, and, carried by a majority j 
ol to 12. This Address appears to have bwn roceived in 
Lohd.in townids the end of August. 

Such was the alanning stale, ns far as known, of affairs 
in Anicnca, when the British Parliarhent was again called 
together on the I3ih of January, 1774. The King's speech, 
liowever, o^nitainod no allusion to what had occurred ; and 
the Address of thanks appears scarcely to have given rise 
to ally do^te in cither House. Sir George Saville brought 
forward his annual motion about the rights of doctors this 


ear on the 15th of March. He said that** he flattered 

imself he had this year some glimmering hopes of carry- 
ing his question ; that the House was not now in that heat 
and ferment in which it formerly was ; thiit truth had now 
a chance of prevading: thaLtho House was now in copl de- 
liberation, and no doubt this question, by being calmly con- 
sidered, might meet with friends, who in times more heated c, 
than the present w'erc of another opinion ; that this was not '‘' c^ 
a question meant to stagger and overthrow administration, 
such a thing was the farthest from his thoughts; that ho 
himself would wish fo grant the Ministry a long lease of 
their possessions, if this great object might prevail.” The 
debate ended with the rejj^ction of the motion by a majority 
of20Gtol47. 

Very soon after this arrived the news of the daring oul- 
^rngo perpetrated at Boston in Massachusetts, on the 18th of 
■'the preceding December, when a number of the inhabitants 
Ji^ntered some ships wdiicb were l)ing in the harbour laden \/ 
with tea belonging to the East India Company, and threw ^ \ 
tho tea overboard to ])revciit its being landed. A mcs.sago 
from his Majesty, cnlling upon Parliament to enable him to 
take measures for putting down a spirit of disorder which 
had risen to so alarming a hciudit, was presented to tho 
House of Commons by Lord North, on the 7th of March. 

The introduction oV three meiisures of severe coercion 
and punishment, directed against the people of Boston and 
the province of Massachusetts, quickly followed. On the 14lh 
of March was brought forward vvliat was called the Boston 
Port Bill, enacting the immediate l■emo^al of the Boston 
Custom -hoii-'o establishment, and the discontinuance of all 
landing or shipping of goods at lliat port. On the 28tli, tho y 
minister anhouiiccMl the bill for the government of Massa- / 
eUusotts Bay, by which its charter was taken fiom that pro- 
vince, ami nearly everything of a popular character winch 
hud hithcflo formed part of its eonstilution swept away, 
and replaced by tho untcmporLMl despotism of the crown. 
And on the 15th of April, the House was called upon for 
leave to bring in a bill for the administration of justice m 
Massacluisclts, by wdiich Uio governor of that colonv was 
enipovvcred to send all persons charged with capital ofl'enees 
there to take their trial in England. 

As far us is to be gathered from the Parliamentary His- 
tory, the Boston Pori Bill, aUhougU dehated ut several of 
its stages, was not met on its pa-^sage through th(‘ House 
by any opposition which was earned the length of a division. 

Of its reception in the House of Lords nothin‘jr is reeorded, 
Tlie Massuehu'-etts (iovcrniiRMit Bill vv’as also debated at its 
various stages in the C-ommons ; and on the (juestion of the 
third reading a division took placr, when ihe numhers were 
for the bill, and only G1 against it. In llic Lords, the 
third reading was carried hy a ninjority of 'J2 to 20. There 
were also divisions on the Massachusells Justice Bill, in 
both Houses; when the quest ion was earned in the Com- 
mons by a majority of 1 27 to 2 1, iiiid in the Isolds by a 
majorilv of 43 to 12. 

Be.sidos these three bills, which wore fust hroughl forward 
in thellouBCof Commons, two oth.ers of an aiixihurv character 
w’ere in the course of the session introduced hv Ministers 
into the House of Lords; — one for providing quarters for 
the troops on service in North America, the other for giving 
a new constitution to the province of Quebec. The third 
reading of the former was carried, in tho* J^ords, by a ma- 
jority of 57 to IG • and the second reading of the latter, in 
the Goniinons, by a majority of 105 to 2'.). Many other 
divisions also took^place upon the Quebec Bill in Committee 
in Hic House of Commons, in most of which the ministerial 
majorities were equally overwhelming. 

The only other discussion of the session whifh it is neces- 
sary tliat wo should notice, i-. that which took place in tho 
Commons on the 19th of April, on amotion made by Mr. 
Rose Fuller, for the House to resolve il.sclf into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to take into consideration the 
American duty upon tea. It w as upon this occasion that Mr. 
Burke delivered bis celebrated Speech on American Taxa- 
tion, to which w'c have several times referred, undoubtedly 
one of the most splendid displavs ever made? in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Fuller's motion was negatived by a 
majority of 182 to 49. 

It 19 stated that the standing order for the exclusion of 
strangers was strictly enforced hy the House of Commons 
during the progress of the several American Coercion Bills. 

It was in the course of these discussions that Mr. Fox, ; 
ha-ving been nbruplly dismissed from bis seat at the Trea-,; 
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«ury Board, in the be^nning of March, first joined that 
band of the friends of liberal politics, whose great lea^r he 
was soon to become, and, in the words of Gibbon, in the 
conduct of a party to approve himself equal to the oonduct 
of an ^pirc. ^ 

This important session ended on the 22nd of Juno, and 
cm the 30th of September following tho Parliament was dis- 
solved. At tho term of seven years to which it might 
l(Mrally have been protracted would not have expired till 
May, 1775, what was considered to be its premature extinc* 
lion occasioned much sui*prise. The Slnnual Register 
says that no similar instance had occurred since 1746, and 
that that was the only occasion on which such a measure 
had been resorted to duritjg the loifg reign of George II. 
But, in point of fact, George Il.'s fir^t Parliament, which 
was dissolved in April, 173-1, had to a day precisely the 
eame duration witli that now brought to a close# namely, six 
3’ears, four mouths, and twenty-ono days. In more recent 
limes we have been accustomed to Parliaments of all 
dimensions. 

Up to the announeemenl of llie dissolution, if we may 
trust to this authority, the country generally continued 40 
t«ko little interest in political transacUons. “An unox< 
ampled supiiiencss," it is allirmed, “with regard tq public 
affairs prevailed among tho great liody of the people. 
Even the great commerciul and manufacturing bodies, who 
must bo the first to feel and the last to lament any sinister 
ewents in the colonics, and who are generally remarkable 
for a quick foresight and provident sagacity in whatever 
regards their iiilerest, seemed now to bo sutik in the same 
carelessness and inattention with the rest of the people." 

The note, however, having been sounded for another 
dear stage and a new liialor strength, it is admitted that 
some of the elections were contested with oxtraordinarjfc 
pmseveranec and ardour, and that, according to “some of 
those who are curious in attending to such observations, not- 
withstanding the surprise and the shortness of the time, a 
greater number of the old meinbors were thrown out than 
was common at general elections." Of course Wilkes, al- 
ready elected Lord Major of London, was now returned for 
Mid<llcse.v wiiliout opposition; and, of course also, the 
ministers did not renew their contest with that doughty de- 
magogue. 

Tlie new parliament assembled on the 29lh of November. 
The King's Speecli now began by adverting to the daring 
fe])int of resistance and disobediem'e to the law which con- 
tinued (o pre\ail in AniLMica. It \uis hy this time known, 
indeed, that the euerei\o measures of the last session had 
only exasperated tli« temper they had been expected to 
quell, and that the coloiiie». wore now in a state of all but 
actual insurrection. General (lUge, who had been sent out 
as Governor and C-onniiander of tho Forces to Massaclm-**' 
setts, soon found himself nearly stripped of all authority 
uhalever. Associations for mutual support had been gene- 
rally entered into throughout the piovinccs. Finally, a 
proMiicial assembly held at Concord, in Massachusetts, had 
delilicrately proceeded to pass resolutions for arming the 
people. Every thing indicated a resolute determination on 
the part of the colonists to proclaim their independence 
lather than yield submission to the late acts of the British 
parliament. 

The Address was warmly debated in both Houses, and 
M'as not carried in eitlier without a division. But in th^ 
I^ords a ministerial majority of 46 was opposed only bj{ a 
minority of 9 (all of whom, however, inmyjdiately affixed 
their names to a strong protest against the fatal colonial 
policy of the government) ; and in tho Commons the num- 
bers were almost as unequally divided, being only 73 against 
tho original Address, and 261 in favour of it. 

Meanwlnle the leaders oi‘ the popular cause in America 
were also proceeding in their course with the unfaltering re- 
solution of men who had made un their minds to peril every 
thing on the issue. While the Congress of tie province of 
Massachusetts, or the Pro\incial Congress as it was called, 
still sat at Concord, a General or Continental Congress, 
composed of deputies from nearly all the provinces, assem- 
’ bled on the 26th of October at Philadelphia. The great 
act ol' this first or preliminary Congress was a Declaration 
of Rights which it drew np and issued, claiming a total 
exemption from any species of internal taxation imposed by 
the British Parliament. This document, however, still pro- 
fessed an allegiance to tho mother country, and even ad- 
mitted tho right of the latter to enact such laws as it chose 
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for the regulation of trade* The Congreie afterwards drew 
up an address to the people of Great Britain, a memorial to 
the West India coloniste, calling U)Hm them to unite and 
co-operate with their GonMneiital brethren in their present 
struggle, another of the same tenour to the inhabitants of 
Canada, and finally an earnest petition to the lung beseech- * 
ing, ere it should be too late, the redress of their grievances. 
Having then passed a resolution appointing another Con- 
gress to meet, if necessary, at the same place in May, they 
dissolved themselves after a session of aliout eight weeks. 

Accounts of tho most important of these events had 
reached the English ministry by the time that parliament 
re-assembled after the Christmas recess. On tlie 19th of 
January, 1775, the first day on which the House of Com- 
mont met, a voluminous collection of papers relating to 
them was laid on tho table by his Majesty's command. 
When the same papers were presented the following day to 
the Upper House, Lord Chatham immediately rose, and 
concluded a long speech by moving that an Address should 
be presented to his Majesty beseeching him to withdraw 
the troops from Boston forthwith, but the motion was re- 
jected by a majority of 68 to 18. On the 1st of February 
the same noble lord made another attempt to recall the 
legislature from the disastrous course upon which it ap- 
peared to be bent, by presenting a bill for settling the trou- 
bles in America, which while it asserted the supreme autho- 
rity of Gresi^ Britain, provided for the removal of all the 
actual grievances of which the colonists complained; but 
he was again defeated by a majority of 61 to 32. On the 
following day, tho House of Commons having resolved itself 
into a committee of tlte whole House to consider the papers, 
after a long and animated debate, agreed upon an Adaress 
to his Majesty in the terms proposed by ministers by a ma- 
jority of 304 to 105. Xho question was again debated at 
great length on the 6ith, when tho Report of the Committee 
was brought up; and this time the division was 288 for 
ministers and 1 05 agjiinst them. “ Tho principal men both 
days," 8a>s Gibbon, in a letter to Mr. Holroyd, “ were Fox 
and Wedderburn, o* tho opposite sides ; the latter displayed 
bis usual talents; the former, taking the vast compass of 
the Duestioh before us, dibCo\ ered powers for regular debate 
wbicn neither his friends hoped nor his enemies dreaded,” 
Previous to the debate of the 2nd, “ the avenues leading 
to the House, ^ says the ‘ Parliamentary History,’ “were so 
extremely crowded that there was not room for llie mem- 
bers to pass. Complaint being made, the lobbf and gal- 
leries were cleai-cd, and none were allowed to remain, tho 
Irish members excepted." Tho second debate lasted till 
lialf-past two in the moraing. 

The Address tlius agreed upon by the Commons having 
been communicated to the Lords for their concurrence, the 
question was amply debated by their Lordships on the 7th. 
The result was that the Address was carried by a majority 
of 104 to 29. It expressed the opinion of Parliament that' 
a rebellion actually existed within the provinco of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, — declared that the two Houses never could so 
far desert the trust reposed in them aa to lelinqiiish any part 
of the sovereign authority over all the dominions of the 
crown vested in the three brancdies of the Biitisli Logisla*- 
turc, and besought his Majesty to take the most effectual 
measures to enforce obedience to llfb laws,- assuring him, 
in the 'most solemn manner, that it was the fixed intention 
of the two Houses to stand by him against all rebellious 
attempts in the maintenance of his rights niid their own. 

This Address may be regarded as amounting to a decla- 
ration of war against tho Americans. It was so considered 
when the news of its adoption reached the colonies. On 
tho day after it had been presented to the King, namely, 
on the 10th of February,' another penal measure was 
brought forward by Lord North, in the shape of a bill for 
restraining the trade and commerce of the New England 
provinces ; and ibis ne^v bill also was carried tkrough all its 
stages in both Houses by the usual majorities. At the 
same time a considerable addition was voted to the forces 
both by sea and land. 

Soon after, namely, on the 20th, W'hat was designated by 
his Lordship a proposition for conciliating the diffeiiences 
with America, but which was, in reality, only k device for 
seducing such of the provinces as might be taken in by it 
from the general confederacy, was laid before the House by 
Lord North, in tho form of a resolution, tliat Parliament 
w'ould forbear to levy any internal taxes upon any colony 
which should undertake of itself to make proper provision 
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for tlte aeverftl c'^penneti of its adminintration. This scliiBino 
! Was i^ved with no encouragement fVom the Opposition, 

: and produced no effect in America. In the course of a few 
weeks another bill was brought fn, and passed, to restrain 
the trade of the southern colonies, in the same manner as 
the Act lUready mentioned hod restrained that of the 
northern. 

On the other hand, ers'ery proposition of a really con- 
ciliatoiT or healing character was rejected by large majori- 
ties. On the 22nd of March, Mr. Burke, in another speech 
of extraordinary power, which has also been published, sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons a series of tliirleen reso- 
lutions, recommending the repeal of all the late obnoxious 
Acts. When the first resolution was proposed from the 
chair, 78 members voted for it, and 270 for the previous 
question. On the 1 7th qf May, in the Lords, a motion by 
Lord Camden, to repeal the Quebec Government* Act. was 
negatived by a ‘ majority of 88 to 28. A similar motion, 
proposed in the Hcmse of Commons on the following even- 
ing, by Sir George Saville, was supported by 86 members, 
but opposed by 174. Several other discussions, which took 
place upon American affairs, and which w^ cannot notice, 
terminated, all of them, in the same discomfiture of the 
friends of moderation and peace, and in the same triumph- 
ant success, for the moment, of the advocates of violent, and, 
as the issue proved, fatal courses. 

The only other great party question which Wa.s brought 
forward in the course of the sesston, was that of the expul- 
sion of Mr. Wilkes, by the last Parliament On the 22nd 
of February, Wilkes himseP" brought this subject before 
the House of Commons, by moving that the resolution by 
which he had been declared incapable of sitting should be 
expunged from the Journals. The debate which ensued 
was marked by one or two curious passages. Wilkes, in 
his speech, bail imputed to Lord North a declaration, that 
if any other candidate had only six votes, he should be 
member for Middlesex ; on ixdiich Lord Stanley corrected 
the honourable member, and stated that it was his father, 
the late Lord Strange, who had made that declaration. 
General Fitzroy then rose, and said, that Wilkes was like- 
wise mistaken in attributing his expulsion to Lord North ; 
the real author of the measure was his brother, the Duke 
of Grafton, who was then at the head of the Ministry. But 
the most remarkable speech was that delivered by Captain 
Luttrell, a^ounger brother of the Colonel. He observed, 
that situated and connected as he was, he could not give a 
silent vote upon the question ; ** but,’’ he continued, “ as I 
ever wish to observe a consistency in my conduct, so I must 
express that detestation here I have uniformly done without 
doors, of every illegal proceeding respecting the Middlesex 
election. Sir, I shall not contend for the impropriety of 
Mr. Wilkes’s expulsion ; but as he was eligible in tho eyo 
of the electors to be again returned for Middlesex, I never 
can reconcile it to my ideas of right, how a person not pos- 
sessed of the suffrages of a majority of legal freeholders, 
could, by a vote of this House, become a legal member ; 
therefore I have*constantly lamented that no arguments of 
mine, or of the real friends to the Colonel, could prevent 
him from undertaking, or prevail with him to relinquish, an 
act which I have ever cpnsidered of the greatest injury to 
the public. But when the Colonel undertook this ministerial 
job, it was upon the fullest confidence and assurance of 
being returnea by a majority of legal votes. Sir, he never 
meditated the violation of the sacred right of election, but 
he was unfortunately doomed to be the vehicle through 
which the machinationa of a certain faction were to be 
carried into execution ; and if he has been suspected of 
Quixotism in the head, I trust he never will be guilty of 
Stowardism at heart.’* The motion was negatived by a 
majority of 239 to 171. Both Captain Luttrell and his 
younger brother, Temple Luttrell, a barrister at law, voted 
in the minorfty. Wedderbum, the SoHcitor-Gencral, also 
voted and spoke on the same side. Another vote which 
Wilkes had was that of Gibbon, Who, in general, was among 
the steadiest of the Ministers* supporters. He says him- 
self, in a letter to Mr. Holrwd, “ 1 was a patriot ; sat by 
the Lord Mayor (Wilkes), who spoke well, and with tem- 
per ; l^ut before the end of the debate fell fkst asleep.” 

On tho 2Cth of May, Parliament was prorogued ; his 
Majesty commencing his speech wiHi a coraial expression 
of his entire satisfaction with the conduct of both Houses 
during the session. 


POLLING AT ELECTIONS ACTS. 

Acts for the Amendment of the English and Scotch 
Reform Acts. 

5 St 6 Will. IV. caps. 36 & 78— passed 25th Aug^ and 
9th Sept., 1635. 

The Act 5 & 6 Will IV., c. 36, amends so much of tha. r 
English Reform Act as relates to tlie time of keeping open 
the poll at contested elections in boreughs. At all con* 
tested elections in boroughs, or towns, or cities or town! ' 
which are counties of themselves, the time of keeping open 
the poll is limited to one day — to last, if necessary, from 
eight o’clock till four.* The polling-booths are to be so di- , 
vidod, os that not more than 300 electors shall be allotted 
to poll in each ; and if a candidate, or his proposer or se- 
conder, being electors, shall so retjuire, they are to be di- 
vided so as that not more than 100 shall bo allotted to poll 
in each— but the expense of this latter arrangement is to 
fall on the party or parties requiring it. The oaths of 
allegiance, abjujaticn, and supremacy, or any other oath in 
lieu of them, are not to be permitted to be required of 
electors, Liven’men of London may vote itj any booth 
allotted to the aistrict where they own or rent the promises, 
by virtue of which they have a title to vote, and they may 
give in their vote either as liverymen, or as owner or tenant 
of premises. Tlie sheriff or returning-otlicer has power to 
adjourn the nomination of candidates, or the business of tho 
poll in case of riot or disturbance. 

The Act 5 Will. IV., c. 78, makes similar provision 
with respect to limiting the time of keeping open the pull to 
one day, and of dividing the booths, at all contested elections 
in burghs or districts of burghs in Scotland. 

^ The sheriff is to endorse on the back of the writ the day 
oh which he received it, and within two days thereafter is 
to announce the time of election, which is not to be less 
than four nor more than ten days after receipt of the writ. 
But from this provision, the districts of burglis coiupreliend- 
ing Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, Dingwall, Tain, Ciomarty, 
Ayr, Irvine, Campbeltown, Inverary, and Oban, are ex- 
cepted. Where a poll takes place for a district of burghs 
situated in different counties, the poll books at the final 
close of the poll are to bo sealed up, and transmitted to the 
returning-oflicer by the sheriff or sheriff's subslitules. 

Any freeholder, whose rights arc preserved hj the Re- 
form Act, may apply to the slieriffto remove his name |fom 
the district list to the county list, which can be dune after 
one monlh's notice; where a fi ar and life-renter are regis- 
tered in respect of the same freehold, tli^y must both concur 
in the application. The vote of a fiar of a freehold is not 
to be reckoned at any election where the life- renter has 
voted. , 

The sheriffs composing the court of appeal constituted by 
the Reform Act, may assemble at the different circuit 
towms on such day as they may fix between the fitlcenth 
and twenty -fifth days of September lu each year, w'hcthcr 
the circuit courts for this and the succeeding years shall 
have been held prior to these dates or nut: and wh.cre such 
court shall consist of four sheritfs, the sheriff against whose 
judgment an appeal is brought can ha\e no voice in the de- 
termination. 

Neither of these Acts affects (lie provisions of the Eng- 
lifh or Scotch Reform Acts as respects county elections. 


ACT FOR THE ABOLITION OF UNNECESSARY 
OATHS. 

In No. 21 of the ‘ Companion,’ will be found an abstract of 
the Report of the Lords' Committee on the subject of the 
abolition of unnecessary oaths. An Act, based on the re- 
commendations of that Report, was introduced during the 
late session, and passed (tho 5 Will IV. c. 8.) ; but an in- 
formality was overlooked in it, by which some of its provi- 
sions were unintentionally made to have an er post facto 
effect. The Act did not receive tho Royal Assent until the 
12th of June last, and magistrates were, by the 12th clause 
in it, prohibited from administering or receiving voluntai^ 
oaths or affidavits from the 1st of June. There w'cre otl^ 
ejections to the clause, as in abolishing voluntary oathsw 
affidavits, no provision was made for such as were requiria’^ 
to give validity to written instruments, proof of debts, o/ 
other matters, by which, as appeared from some of the 
police reports in the newspap^, great inconvenience was 
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experienced itaiait iminediately after tlie paMini; of the 
bM. Another act waa therefore passed to repeal the pte« 
tioua one, ahd to extend its provisiohSt which received the 
Royal Assent on the of September, and came into 
•peraticm on the 1st of October last The following is im 
SOilracl of it-- it is the 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 62. 

A declaration is to be substituted by the Lords of the 
XxiSifsury for all oaths, solemn affirmations, or affidavits, 
hitherto required in the public departments^ relaUng tO the 
emotion of revenues, auditing of accounts, &c., &c. A 
of such declaration as may be agreSd upon by the' 
s of the Treasury, is to bo published In the London 
Gazette, and to come into operation in tweiity-one days 
after publication, and no oath afterwards can be admi- 
nistered. 

Declarations are also to be substituted in lieu o^oaths in 
the following cases : — 

Churchwardens and sidesmen, on entering office. The 
oath on quitting ofTico is abolished. 

In all trusts relating to turnpikes, roads, lifting, paving, 
watching, or improving any town or place. 

In the taking out of patents. 

In the business of pawnbrokers. 

On the transfer of stock at the Bank of England, or re- 
lating to the loss, mutilation, or defacement oTBunk l^tes 
or Post Bills. ^ 

In matters relating to the recovery of debts in British 
Colonics, &c., under the 5 Geo. II. c. 7, and 54 Geo. 111. 
c. 15. 

In attesting the execution of any will, cddicil, or deed ; 
and in all suits on behalf of his Majesty in any court of law 
or enuity relating to debts or accounts. 

Where voluntary oaths or affidavits have been required 
to give validity to written instruments, a declaration is to 
be substituted- but justices are prohibited from administer- 
ing or receiving any voluntary oath or affidavit in masters 
of which they have no control by statute, except where 
they may relate to the preservation of the peace or the pro- 
secution of offences, or where an oath may be required by 
the laws of any foreign country to give validity to instru- | 
ments designed to be used in such country. 

All corporate bodies who bijye power by law to admi- 
nister oaths, &c., may substitute a declaration. 

The Act, however, does not affect the taking of the oath 
of allegiance, nor the administering or taking of any oath 
in mdicial proceedings in courts of justice. 

The same penalties which are annexed to the taking of 
false oaths in certain cases arc annexed to the making of a 
false declaration ; and tn all cases under the Act, where de- 
clarations are substituted lor oaths, any person making or 
subscribing a false declaration is held to be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. • 

The same lees are to be payable on the making of deda- 
rations as on the taking of oaths. 

The Lords of the Treasury are (as we have already 
stated) to prescribe the form of the decdoration to be used 
in tlio public departments — and corporate bodies may pre- 
scribe what declaration they will substitute for such oaths 
as they have hitherto administered — but in all other cases 
the following is to be used : — 

“ I, A. B. do solemnly and sincerely believe, That 
and I make this solemn declaration conscientiously be- 
lieving the same to be true, and by virtue of the provi- 
sions of an Act made and passed in the year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled, An Act to re|}eal 
an Act of the present Session of Parliament, intituled, An 
Act for the more effectual abolition of Oaths and Affirma- 
tions,” &c., &c. 


LETTERS PATENT AMENDMENT ACT. 

5 & 6 Will. IV., c, 83.— Passed lOtk Sept. 1835. 

By this Act, any person who has obtained Letters Ifatent 
for any invention, may enter with the ctork of the |fttent8 
in either of the three kingdoms, a disclaimer of any part of 
his specification, or a memorandum of any alteration in it; 
whiw disciaimer or memorandum is to he deemed to be 
pai^f «uch letters patent in all courts whatever. The 
Atl^ney-Ghmeral, Solicitpr-General, or Lord- Advocate (as 
the case may be), without whose fiat the disolaimer or 
alteration cannot be enrolled, may require the party apply- 
ing to advertise the altssatioakin such manner as shall be 

41.^.. .-1.x Ha. 
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Ih disputed cases, respeetitt the < originality of any dtum 
teak invention or discovery, a verdict shall find 

that the party who has obtuKiM wtem patent, has not an 
original claim to the hiventfon 6t which he has 

patented, or if the patentee or his Mni^s shall discover 
that some other person had, unkttowls tplhfitii, invented or 
used the same before the date of the patent, the matter 
may be referred bv petition to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, for consideration ; and if the oosnmittee 
are of opinion that the patentee believed himself to be the 
original inventor, and that the invention was not publicly 
before the date of the patent, the patent may be con- 
firmed, or new letters patent granted. But notice must be 
served on the opposing party, who is entitled to be beard 
before the committee against the confirmation of the patent. 

In any action or suit at law respecting a patent, if a 
verdict pass in ^vour of the patentee or his assigns, the 
Judge may grant a certificate, which, on the event of a 
second trial respecting the same patent, may be given in 
evidence ; and if a second verdict is passed in favour of the 
patentee or bis assigns, he or they shall be entitled to havo 
treble costs, unleips the Judge who tries the second action 
certifies that treble costs should not he given. 

Any person intending to apply for the prolongation of the 
term of a patent, must give notice of his intention by adver- 
tising three times in the * London Gazette,’ once in each of 
three Londoq papers, and three times in a country paper 
published nearest to where he resides ; and any person may 
enter a caveat at the Council Office. Should the matter l)e 
referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
both parties may be heard by cofinsel and witnesses for and 
against the application. If the decision be in favour of the 
patentee, the term of the patent may be extended for any 
, period not exceeding seven years. 

In actions respeoting patents, plaintiff and defendant 
must file notices of such objections as they mean to rely on 
at the trial ; and in taxing the costs of any action, regard is 
to be had to such part of the case as has been proved at the 
trial, and the costs of each part of the case shall be given as 
cither party has succeeded or failed therein. 

The penalty for imitating the name, stamp, mark, or 
device, of any patentee, without consent, or in any mode in- 
terfering with patented rights, is fifty pounds for each 
offence. This does not apply to stamping the word “ patent ” 
on any thing for which a patent, formerly obtained, has 
expired. 


MARRIAGE AMENDMENT ACT. 

5 8c G Will. IV., c. 54.— Passed 3l8t Aug. 1835. 

This Act declares that all marriages within the prohibited 
degrees of affiniry which have been celebrated before the 
passing of the Act are valid, and are not to bo voidable by 
any sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, unless pronounced 
in a suit depending at the time of the Act passing. But 
this is not to affect marriages between persons within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity. • 

All marriages which shall hereafter l)e celebrated between 
persons within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or 
affinity, are to be absolutely null and void to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever. 

The Act does not extend to Scotland. 


DUTIES ON TEA. 

By the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 32, it is enacted, that the va- 
rious retes of duties on teas imposed by the 3 and 4 WilL 
IV. c. 101, are repealed ; and that from and after the Ist of 
July, 1836, a uniform rate of duty of 2s. Id, on each pound 
of tea, is to he collected. 

‘ ■ • 

ACT FOR THE REDUCTION AND REGULATION 
OF STAMPS AND ASSESSED TAXES. 

5 and 6 Will. IV. cap. 64; 9th Sept 1635. 

All deeds, bonds, or other instruments made in Ireland 
for the purpose of submittitig matters in dispute to arbitr** 
tion, awards thereupon, are exempted ftom stamp duty 
The stamp duties on policies of assurance on livf 
exceeding 100/. are reduced in Great Britain 
on insurances not exceeding 50t, the duty w 

from 50/, to lOOt it is to be 5s.\ ^ 
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The Commissioners of the treasury are authorized to 
compound with the East India Company for the stamp 
duties on India bonds. Transfers in England of the twri- 
forial debt of the East India Company are to be chargeable 
with a stamp duty of d0«. only ; and letters of attorney for 
voting on the election •of East India directors are exempted 
from duty. 

Members of any of the Inns of Court may be admitted in 
any of the other inns duty free. 

The Commissioners of the treasury may appoint such 
number as they shall think fit of the iHstributors and sub- 
distributors of stamps to be collectors of the land and 
assessed taxes in Scotland, such collectors giving security ; 
and all bonds, bills, securities, &c. entered into by them in 
pursuance of their office, are to .be free from stamp duty. 

The land tax in Scotland is to he collected and paid 
under the same rules and regulations as the assessed taxes. 

Tho sum of 3/. lOs. per annum is to be charged on race 
horses in lieu of former duties. 

The exemption granted to farmers from the duty on one 
riding horse by 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 73, is explained to 
extend only to such occupiers, of farms or .estates under the 
rent or value specified in that net as obtain their livelihood 
principally by husbandry ; and the exemption granted to 
certain onicers by tho 52 Geo. III. c. 90, for one male 
servant being a soldier, is extended to such number of 
servants being soldiers as may be allowed to ejich officer by 
the regulations of the service. 


PARLIAMENT*AHY ABSTRACTS. 

Neiv ChurchFM . — The Fifteenth Annual Report of the Commis- 
bioners fur bniidmg New Churches, fitates, that since the last 
Report, four churches and chapels have been completed, at Bol- 
Un^on, iu the parish of Preshury, in the county of Chester ; at 
Norhui y, Slock port, in the same county ; at Cross Stones, in the 
parish of Hahfux, comity of York; and at Spotland, in the parish 
of Koihdale, in the county of Ijiincaster. In these accommodation 
lias been piovided fur 4505 pursons, including 2370 free seats. 

On the whole, the Commission has completed 212 churches and 
rhnpcls, in which provision has lioen made for 283,55.5 persouH, 
including 155/J38 free bittings, to be appropriated to the use of 
the poor. 

Five churches and ch«pels are in progress, at Dover, North 
Sliields, Carmarthen, Tredegar, county of Monmouth, and Ha- 
berglinm Eaves, comity of Lancaster. 

Plans for four chapels have been approved of, to be built at 
Slieernesb, Lougliburoiigli, New'jiort, and in the parish of St. John 
the E\aiigelist, Westminster. 

Grants are propobcd in aid of nine nciy churches and chapels, 
the plans for which have not been laid before the Board. 

Since the last Reiiort, the Booj^Vhas afforded, or expressed its 
willingness to afford, facilities’ mr obtaining additional biiriul- 
groinul for various parishes whicdi aie enumerated iu the Report. 

Tho Commissioners also report, that under the. powers vested 
iu them by the Church-building .\cIb, they have, with the necessary 
consents, re -united the vector ud and vicarial tithes of the parish 
of Orwell, in the county of Cambridge, and formed the same into 
a rectory. 

The Commissioners propose granting tho perpetual patronage 
to persons hiiildiug and endowing chapels under the 1st and 2iid 
Will. J V. c. 38, 111 the following instances: — At Biide, in Corn- 
wall ; Fareliiim, Hants; Mmclinm, Straflbrd ; Levens, West- 
moreland; Ivyhridge, Devon; Ettiugshall, Stafford; Brathay, 
Lancaster; Southend, Essex; Ed gbaston, Warwick. 

Tlie Exchequer Bills issued up to 2Sth July, 1835, amount to 


£1,500,000. 


fVine Imported. 



year ended 5th 




United 

Jan. 18J5. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Kingdom. 


Guld. 

Gn1$. 

Gnl«. 

GuIb. 

French 

" 321,424 

13,039 ‘ 

28,913 

.363,376 

Cape 

452,625 

31,673 

484,298 

Other sorts . 

7,800,906 

142, bl 

675,205 

8,918,442 

Total 

8,574,955 

455,370 

735,791 

9,766,116 

On 

H ine J^j^ported* 



125,682 

/^,786 

1,038 

128,506 

Majesty ^ ^ • 
of his entire 

S.'tO.'S 

' ^ 33 

1^54 

40 

26,057 

5,568 

1,505,047 


during the session. 13 27,135 1,639,121 


IfTne rtlQmed far Homt Contumptwu 
Tear ended ftth United 


JUD. 1835. 

Eoglaod. 

Scotland. 

IrtUttd^ 

KlOfdoitK 


Gala. 

Gal^ 

' Gala. 

GalB. 

French 

210,831 

19,451 

30,348 . 

260,630 

Cape • 

352,015" 

11,717 

160,349 ' 

‘ 524,061 

Other sorts. 

4,712,109 

355,132 

628,592 

&;S9S,83d 

Total • 

5,274,955 

386 ,300 

819,239 

(l,480;&44 


Total Amount of Duty reeeivsd thrroon. 



•• £ 

£ 

£ 


All sorts 

397,809 

104,616 

203,212 

1,709,038 


The rates of duty, per gallon, were, French, 5«. 6J, ; Gapei 
2e. 9d . ; other sorts, 5<. . 

ForeiffH Proof Spirit m Intportedm 
FroofGalB. Proof GnlB, Proof Gali. Proof Gb1». 

Brandy ^ . 2,98.5,912 147,835 36,549 .1,176,296 

Geneva . 300,273 45*,C81 1,644 347,598 

Other sorts. 58,940 .. .. 68,940 

Total . 3,345,125 193,510 38,193 3,576,834 

Quantity a imittrd for Home Consumption* 


Brandy 
Geneva 
Other sorts « 

1,326,204 

1.3,2-29 

2,140 

37,075 

6,139 

25,. 360 
2,204 

1,389,639 

21,632 

2,140 

Total 

1,341,57.3 

43,214 

27,624 

1,412,411 


Total Amount of Duty received. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

All sorts 

K508,453 

48,616 

31 ,063 

1,588,133 


Tho rate of duty per gallon is 

1/. 2f. Od. 



Colonial Proof Spirits Impemted. 


Total quantity 4,843,690 

256,278 

30,480 

5,130,448 


Hetainetl for Home Consumption, 

Total quantity 3, 207, 179 1U,1G9 27,359 3,454,707 

Dufy liercix'cd, 

£ £ £ £ 

Total quantiiy 1,443,066 50,126 22,297 1,505,390> 

Tlie total quantity of proof spirits distilled in the Uuited King^ 
dom, in the jear ended 5t}i January, 1835, was — 

England, irom a mixture of malt with unmulted grain, 4,652,838 
gallons, 

Scotland, from malt only, 5,991,623 gallons; from a mixture 
of malt with unmalted gram, 3,198,408 gallons. Total, 9,193,091 
gallons. 

Ireland, from malt only, 62,895 gallons ; from a mixture of 
malt with unlimited grain, 9,307, 148 gallons. 

Total number of gallons for the United Kingdom 23,216,272. 

Quantity imported into England from'^Scotland, 2,575,316 gal- 
lons; amount of doty paid, 96.5,743/. 

From Ireland Into England, 416,147 gallons; duty paid, 
156,055/. 

From Scotland into Ireland, 550,294 guUouA; duty paid, 
76,599/. 

No siiirits were [impoi ted into Scotland fiom Englaud or from 
Ireland during the y ear ended 5th January', IbJO. 

PARLIAMENT. 

: Tho ropreRontation of the boiough of Devizes being vacant by 

! the death of Wadham Locke, Esq., a cunlested election took 
place on the 25th of November, 

Member neliirned. UnRiicceaRful Candidate. 

I T. E. Kstcourt, Esq., 157. Captain Dimdas, 145. 

This is the first borough cdection iu England which has come 
iv.ider the o]ierntion of the 5tli niid 6th Will. IV., c. 36, limiting 
the time of taking the poll to dne day. 

The following places are. vacant: — 

North Northamptonshire, by the death of Lord Viscount Milton: 
— North Leicestershire, by the death of Lord Robert Manners ; — 
West Gloucestershire, by the elevation of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester to the peerage, on the death of bis iutber, the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

Bankruptcy Analysis from Oct. 27 to Nov. 20. 

Auctioneers, 2 ; bill-broker, 1 ; brassfounder, 1 ; brewer, I ; 
builder,<^l ; button-maker, 1 ; cabinet-maker, 1 ; coal-merchants, 2 ; 
corn-merchants, 2 ; drapers, 3 ; farmer, 1 ; ffax-spinner, 1 ; fac- 
tors, 2 ; grocers, 4 ; glovo-maiiiifacturer, 1 ; iron-masters, 2 ; iron- 
founder, 1 ; ironmonger, 1 ; linen-drapers, 3 ; lodgiiig-houso 
keeper, 1 ; leather- factor, 1 ; machine-maker, 1 ; miller, 1 ; mer- 
cer, 1 ; picture-dealer, 1 ; scrivener, 1 ; salesman, 1 ; ship-builder, 1; 
Hhi|r-chaudler, 1 ; stationers, 2 ; tailor, 1 ; tavern -kee^^er, 1 ; tim- 
ber-merchants, 2 ; tobacconist, 1 ; wnrehoubeman, 1 ^ wine-mer- 
ehuiits, 2 ; wood-turner, 1 ; woollen- draper, 1 ; upholsterer, 1. 
Totitl, 53« Total from the commeucemeat of the year, 890. 
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No. 44.— Poott*HATM.-^A:bihact of Return!, fhowing the Amount of Honiei ktied by AMOMm^nt foi Poor-Reto end County Rate, 
in each County in finglend end Walee, in the Year ending 25th March, 1834; and alto the Amount of Moniei expended in 
the lame period, diitihguUliing the Payment! made for the Belief of the Poor, thu Sumi expended in I<aw,*Removala, &c., and 
the Sumi expended for all other puipoiei, ipecifying the Rato of Increave or Diminution as compared with the preceding Tear ; 
aud itating ttie Number of Poriihes in each County in which Select Veatrici hare been formed, or AtiUtant Overieerf appointed, 
pureuant to Act 59 Geo. 111., e. 12. 


COUNTIES. 

Total Money 
leried bf 
Asuessment, 

1833-4. 


EspctMled In 
Sum ot Law* 
EemoTai of 
Pauptra, ftc. 

Expanded for 
Other Purpoeee. 

Total Money 
£i pended, 
l§^.i. 

Increase* 
per Cent. 

tc5 

^ * 
n a 


Aailst- 

am 

aver-. 

aeera. 

Emouho. 

£ M. 

■■nHHi 

£ #. 

• £ e. 

£. e. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bedford • • • 

92,045 18 

77,81?^ 1 

1,866 8 

18,231 6 

89,916 15 

. . 

3 

7 

33 

Berks . . • 

12T;229 11 

100,183 3 

3,458 3 

20,775 19 

124,417 7 

. . 

10 

21 

55 

Buckingham • 

153,040 6 

124;200. 4 

3>140 8 

23,645 19 

150,986 11 

. . 

7 

33 

45 

Cambridge , • 

120,703 7 

96,497 0 

3,427 3 

18,662 1 

118,586 4 

. . 

5 

9 

41 

Cheater • • • 

138,228 IG 

92,640 0 

8,569 12 

37,105 18 

138,315 10 


6 

111 

121 

Cornwall • • 

118,322 9 

93;036 11 

4,182 6 

19,012 11 

116,231 8 

.. 

7 

30 

38 

Cumberland • • 

57,919 13 

43,067 2 

2,315 13 

11,894 *1 

57,276 16 


8 

80 

80 

Derby . • • 

107,8.30 19 

72^720 13 

4,163 8 

31,232 12 

108,116 13 


5 

56 

86 

Devon • • • 

250,270 4 

210,825 8 

7,507 8 

26,539 0 

244,871 10 

• • 

7 

88 

109 

Doraet • • 

102,015 11 

84,293 0 

2,634 15 

11,914 19 

98,842 14 


7 

19 

45 

Durham • . • 

107,648 4 

79,398 la 

5,246 3 

20,391 18 

105,035 17 


2 

85 

73 

Essex • • • 

291,0IU 2 

239,946 7 

6,896 3 

39,464 9 

266,328 19 

. • 

lEI 

23 

107 

Gloucester • . 

205,024 12 

161,448 19 

7,063 10 

33,992 13 

202,605 2 


9 

41 

90 

Hereford • • 

67,266 17 

56,683 0 

2,244 16 

9,354 16 

68,282 12 

a a 

6 

39 

62 

Hertford • • • 

108,189 10 

85 ,^"99 13 

2,056 19 

19,720 12 

107,577 4 

. . 

6 

12 

45 

Huntingdon • • 

49,500 8 

35,844 2 

1,146 5 

7,472 13 

. 44,463»0 

a V 

9 

■11 

28 

Kent « • t 

418,785 13 

343,878 9 

15,339 11 

65,430 14 

424,648 14 

• a 

7 

41 

188 

Lancaster • • 

423,770 0 

253,404 18 

15,775 11 

133,191 17 

402,372 6 

t • 

8 

197 

267 

Leicester • • 

133;811 17 

100,856 16 

5,472- 1 

28,502 8 

134,831 5 

. . 

12 

51 

43 

Lincoln • • 

228,238 2 

161, '073 12 

3,6*74 5 

62,055 7 

231,803 4 

. • 

5 

■ll£l 

106 

Middlesex • • 

939,890 6 

582 ',4 12 3 

20,427 0 

313,678 12 

916,517 15 

* . 

10 

15 

74 

Monmouth • • 

37,700 13 

27, '626 1 

2,557 4 

7,219 10 

37,402 15 

* • 

5 

18 

27 

Norfolk • • • 

355,084 18 

306,737 9 

9,534 10 

35,565 7 

851,887 6 

• • 

3 

47 

95 

Northampton 

100,712 19 

141,179 n 

3,311 0 

22,281 19 

165,772 10 

• • 

5 

54 

76 

Northumberland • 

95,665 8 

71,983 9 

4,651 2 

13,680 17 

95,315 8 

« • 

2 

52 

48 

Nottingham • 

101,235 12 

66,030 0 

3,979 n 

30,521 18 

100,531 9 

a t 

12 

29 

80 

Oxford • • • 

150,335 6 

120,615 10 

4,441 4 

24,391 17 

149,443 11 

» • 

8 

49 

66 

Rutland • , 

13,393 19 

9,008 1 

236 19 

3,753 4 

12,998 4 

• t 

. . 

29 

12 

Salop • • • 

105,802 13 

82;492 10 

4,081 11 

19,836 1 

106,410 2 

• • 

4 

42 

82 

Somerset • • 

221,340 16 

176,285 13 

6,709 11 

35,568 0 

218,563 4 

• a 

5 

61 

132 

Southampton . • 

243,525 15 

203,466 4 

' 6,545 11 

! 33,934 17 

243,946 12 

« • 

4 

37 

no 

Stafford • • 

171,329 10 

120,511 14 

6,894 5 

47,333 14 

174,739 14 

• • 

3 

66 

92 

Suffolk • • • 

290,130 11 

245,509 7 

1 7,746 4 

37,107 12 

290,363 3 

. . 

5 

49 

130 

Surrey . • 

357,299 9 

261,500 14 

1 8,861 11 

102,929 9 

373,291 14 

.. 

6 

10 

45 

Sussex « • • 

299,621 2 

246,625 19 

1 7,873 4 

43,361 14 

297,860 17 

• . 

6 

33 

102 

Warwick • • 

• 185,715 2 

158,159 0 

1 5,934 18 

37,454 17 

201,548 15 

. . 


38 

60 

Westmoreland • 

29,291 7 

22,283 8 

510 6 

6,212 17 

29,006 11 

. . 

111 

5! 

33 

Wilts . 

210,769 3 

173,924 12 

3,537 6 

29,769 6 

207,281 4 

. • 

8 

Kl 

8 1 

Worcester • 

•107,500 3 

81, 6U 19 

3,781 9 

23,103 8 

100,495 16 


9 

41 

74 

York^Kast Riding 

124,112 2 

1 91,110 18 

4,049 13 

26,816 3 

121,976 14 


9 

86 

46 

„ North Riding 

103,706 10 

1 75,810 3 

3,014 IG 

24,042 19 

102,867 18 


5 

99 

42 

^ West Hiding 

356,328 15 

251,820 12 

13,435 14 

99,666 13 

364,922 19 

•• 

10 


205 

Total of England • 



243,346 0 

1,653,841 7 

7,926.558 18 

•• 

7 

■ 

3,373 

WHALES. 

Anglesey • • 

20,331 10 

15,542 8 

1,440 18 

3,069 D 

20,052 15 


3 

16 

16 

Brecon • • 

23,721 6 

18,973 19 

737 6 

4,153 2 

23,864 7 


3 

1 

12 

Cardigan 

22,085 17 

18,624 13 

687 7 

3,136 5 

22,448 10 

. • 

1 


18 

Carmarthen • • 

43,994 0 

33,755 4 

1,850 3 

7,807 17 

43,413 4 

• • 

7 


14 

Carnarvon • • 

25,555 4 

20,136 3 

1,367 2 

3,469 16 

24,973 1 

• • 

6 


19 

Denbigh • • 

41,531 16 

33,135 15 

1,440 5 

7,139 0 

41,715 0 

• • 

ill 


30 

Flint • • • 

26,963 14 

19,565 16 

1,852 17 

5,220 3 

26,638 16 

. • 

12 


21 

Glamorgan • • 

51,957 15 

40,305 19 

1,939 7 

9,846 1 



7 


33 

Merioneth . • 

18,039 14 

14,977 4 

707 7 

2,322 14 

1 18,007 5 

. • 

2 


14 

Montgomery • 

42,606 7 

34,201 4 

1,315 2 

6,344 1 


• • 

3 

11 

- 15 

Pembroke • • 

31,281 8 

25,593 9 

1,444 3 

4,429 19 

31,467 11 

1 

• • 

19 

21 

Radnor • • 

10,227 4 

13,071 16 

476 4 

2,709 6 

16,257 6 

• • 

H 

HI 

1 

Total of Wales • 

364,895 15 

287,883 15 

15,258 1 

59,647 13 

*362,789 9 

• 

•• 

■ 

■a 

217 

Total of England &W ales 

8,338,078 11 

C,31}‘,255 6 

258,604 1 

■ ■i, 

1,713,489 0 

8,289,348 7 

•• 

7 

2,259 

3,593 


• These calculations refer to the sums expended for the relief of the Poor only. 
































COHPAKIOK ^ 

Summary of Charities . — From the pigett of the CommittioDers* Reports, ]835. 


Itac. 


M2 


COUNTY OR CITY, , 

Bsiit* 

Charges. 

Land-Tss 

Deducted. 

Dividends 

and 

Interest. 

Income of 
Endowed 
Schools. 

For Educa- 
tion not lu 
Endowed 
Bohools. 

Total for 
Sducatkia., . 

Income far 
' other 
Purposes. 

Total. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

Bedford • 

m t 

12,133 

614 

930 

1,626 

^ 214 

1,841 

11^636 

13,877 

Buckingham 

• • 

7,865 

1,607 

1,926 

1,413 


1,583 

9,815 

11,909 

Cumberland • 

• • 

1,858 

376 

1,041 

1,802 

85 

1,888 

1,388 

3,277 

Derby 

• • 

7,897 

1,918 

2,680 

3,547 

127 

3,675 

8,821 

12,406 

Devon . 

• * 

20,063 

2,259 

6,072 

6,755* 

785 

6,540 

21,853 

98,304 

Durham • 

• • 

13,902 

766 

2,455 

1,783 

80 

1,863 

15,261 

17;984 

Gloucester • 

• • 

13,788 

1,180 

3,787 

4,510 

874 

5,385 

14,072 

19,437 

Hertford • 

• • 

7,797 

1,559 

2,853 

2,501 

• 363 

2,865 

9,345 

12,211 

Huntingdon 

• a 

X 3,108 

'247 

377 

^ 854 

172 

1,026 

2,706 

3,732 

Lancaster 

• • 

24,624 

5.050 

5,851 

18,455 


18,715 

17,011 

35,726 

Monmouth • 

• • 

> 3,745 

. 316 

821 

• 1,919 

13 



4,883 

Norfolk 

• • 

30;427 

1,456 

5,302 

5,703 

538 

. 6,242 

30,943 

37,186 

Northampton . 

• • 

14,117 

1,702 

2,179 

3,207 

687 

3,895 

14,105 

18,000 

Northumberland 

« • 

3,793 

666 

1.188 

2,478 

40 

2, SIS 

3,129 

5t'649 

Nottingham 

• ' • 

13,720 

672 

1,809 

2,687 

224 

2,912 

13,289 

16,202 

Oxford 

• • 

7,431 

1,317 

4,341 

1,621 

118 


11,349 

13,090 

Rutland 

' • 

4,182 

333^ 

267 

1,290 

197 

1,487 

3,295 


Salop • 

• 

14,506 

1,384* 

4,133 

6,231 

197 

6,428 

13,594 


Bristol and Somerset . • 

22,506 

2,898 

9,509 

7,681 

574 

8,156 

26,757 


Southampton 

• 

5,264 

1,7.55 

3,452 

2,730 

623 

3,353 

7,118 

10,472 

Stafford 


14,077 

2,444 

2,643 

6,693 

440 

7,133 

12,032 

19,165 

Suffolk 

• • 

23,708 

1,725 

1,684 

,2,972 


3,991 

23,126 

27,117 

Surrey . 

• •- 

1 27,217 

• 1,562 

6,559 

5,547 

1.049 

6,597 

28,742 

35,339 

Cosentry and Warwick • 

1 33,531 

1,459 

5,140 

11,856 


12,516 

27,614 

40,131 

Westmoreland • 

• • 

1 3,661 

386 

1,097 

1,9.^ 

220 

2,172 

2,973 

5,145 

Wilts 


; 10,304 

1,533 

4,724 ; 


367 

2,094 

14,527 

16,622 

Worcester . 

• • 

1 12,577 

1,161 

3,515 

7,375 

291 

7,666 

9,587 

17,254 

York 

• • 

61,233 

5,978 

14,271 

18,678 

2,453 

21,133 

60,351 

81,483 

North Woles. — Anglesey • 

1,015 

180 

199 

506 

29 

535 

860 

1,395 

„ Caernarvon * 

1,784 

193 

. 241 

871 

66 

937 

1/281 

2,219 

,, Merioneth « 

404 

95 

840 

267 

55 

323 

516 


South Wales. — Cardigan « 

287 

4 

79 

294 

12 

306 

64 


„ Carmarthen ^ 

246 

237 

601 

370 

41 

411 

673 


„ Pembroke • 

1,393 

183 

206 

412 

38 

451 

1,332 

1,783 

Berks . , 


3,418 

305 

2,216 

4,140 

626 

4,766 

• 1 ,2.14 


Kent • 

• • 

5,809 

1,308 

2,522 

6,559 

918 

7,478 

2,162 

9,640 

Sussex . 

• e 

2,657 

460 

1 ,393 

3,383 


3,784 

726 

4,510 

Loudon.— Chartered Companies 

40,290 i 

5,078 

14,025 

« 

• e 

, . 

, . 

.59,393 

,, Parochial Charities • 

25,711 

1,630 

7,178 


292 

13,372 

21,148 

34,520 

Westminster 

• • 

8,555 

198 

6,096 

4,600 

519 

5,119 

6,730 

11,849 

Middlesex • 

• • 

18,162 

1,549 

13,483 

11,313 

778 

12,091 


.33,195 

General Charities 

t • 

11,521 I 

442 

4,443 

•• 

310 

310 


16,407 

Grand Total 

• • 

540,, 565 

56^963 

150,649 j 

180,309 

16,938 

197,248 

491,536 

748,178 


* It hae been fmmd impoesibUi to dietuigiHeh, with any degree of accuracy, the income of charities under the chartered companies 

of London, applicable to education and to other purposes. 


CuMoma Duty, — The fallowing amount of Customs Duty was col- 
lected m 1634, at the ros^iective ports named 

AmotinU remit. 


Ports. Gross Receipt. 


London • 

o 



£10,697,263 

Liverpool 




. 3,846,306 

Bristol « 




1,072,106 

Hull . 




• 682,008 

Newcastle . 




286,918 

Gloucester 

• 



• 131,105 

Plymouth • 


• 


94,495 

Dover . 

• 

f 


. 60,897 

Portsmouth 




35,173 

Falmouth 

• 



. 21,661 

Southampton 




46,825 

Stockton 

• 

• 


47,878 

Sunderland 


• 


65,284 

Whitehaven 


• 


• 86,063 

Yarmouth . 


• 


64,410 

Greenock 

482,138 

350,1171 . 

Glasgow f 

270,667 

263,685}. 893,089 

Port Glasgow 

140,264 

10r,648J 

Leith « 


.8 ' 


. 386,905 

Aberdeen . 


• 


54,581 

Dublin 




. 768,632' 

Belfist . 




289,024 

Cork . 

4 i 



. 198,089 

> . 

^5''- 



136,910 

Waterford 




. 125,028 

67,469 

Df . 

• 

, 


. 51,083 

iiurini?T‘-7 • 


. 

. 

38,308 

Jgo . 

• 

• 


. 34,915 


ted, deducting 
Payments, Bu- 
laries. Draw* 
iiacks, &c. &c. 

£•9,570, 1)62 
3,022,339 
998,017 
652,618 
271,258 
120,624 
71,096 
28,031 
35,841 
14,091 
30„372 
42,996 
59,114 
84,314 
50,866 

521,450 

226,504 

46,019 

663,213 

253,645 

166,081 

115,9,52 

112,315 

72,230 

30,738 

28,692 

18,297 


An Account of the Amount of Postage collected at the under- 
mentioned Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom, during 
the year 1834, and comparing the same with the Gross Receipt 
during the years 1832 and 1833. 


PLACES. 

YEARS. 

1832. 

1833. 

lSd4. 




£ g. (i 

£ ‘s. d. 

£ a. 

a. 

Eondon 



632,6% 17 8 

642,871 0 7 

660.411 11 

4 

Eirniinglmm 



28,086 1 11 

28.812 -4 0 

29,268 1 

7 

Bristol 



33,884 14 10 

33.242 13 8 

33,210 17 

s 

Coventry 



4.44C 7 6 

4,3fi7 8 10 

4,421 g 

7 

Hull 



14,607 14 4 

14,853 19 9 

'14.859 16 

1 

Deeds . 



20.316 10 11 

21,331 18 0 

20,670 6 

5 

l.elceBter . 



6,464 11 10 

6.4.39 .9 5 

6.468 6 

6 

LlTen)Ool 


• 

70.011 17 7 

74,080 11 1 

77.333 1 

4 

Maccleefleld 



2,064 19 0 

1.955 2 5 

2,054 10 

g 

Manchester 



63,510 R 4 

56,287 16 11 

* 60,621 12 

6 

Norwich . 



10.004 B 9 

9.766 6 11 

9,689 18 

0 

Nottingham 


, 

9.033 4 10 

9.368 7 1 

9,195 2 

4 

Potteries and NewcftstlS 





^Staft)rd) 



6,714 10 e 

6 , 8.78 7 8 

7,891 U 

9 

Preston 


, 

6,S00 6 6 

5.190 8 11 

6,146 8 

6 

Sheffield . 



11,027 9 0 

11.6^ 16 2 

11,759 16 

4 

Edinburgh 

, 

, 

42,769 17 Of 

41. 16 0 

41,680 16 

9i 

Aberdeen • 



8,668 6 8 

8,479 12 1 

8,696 16 

04 

Dundee 


• 

7.367 18 84 

7.904 8 9i 

8.162 18 10 

Glasgow . 


a 

86,058 12 11 

36,481 0 3 

36,483 3 

6 

Dublin 


, 

80,611 19 10 

69.096 9 8 

70.344 1 

1 

Pelfast 



9.747 8 10 

9,467 13 11 

10,312 1 

9 

Cork . 


, 

11,557 0 5 

11,721 10 11 

12,516 12 

8 

Limerick • 



6.380 15 7 

6.357 C 1 

6,967 2 

0 

Drogheda 



1,932 19 3 

1.935 14 3 

2,040 15 

5 

Lonidonderry 

, 


3,479 12 0 1 

3,510 19 10 

3,654 2 

8 

Waterford 



5.383 9 11 

5,361 1 2 

3.339 12 

7 



















1835. TP THE 


THADE, STATISTICS. &o. 

Sktiisihai iVb/icpf retpeoUnh the Prwinoe of Tern in the JVbf'lfc 
of Mexico* — Mvxicd^^mto undvr thd dominioD of flpadn* ^ ^ 
fox fram enoounigiuff en^tftion, th«w ewry olNit«^ in the WBjr i 
of Bettlers, in order &ni tne wealth and resource* eouahy \ 

. might wmain unknown. Military {MMts ware he{it lOi ia di&ve^ j 
parts country, and any foreigner found wiUtm the lie|Ui j 

fras subjected to iiDprisoumeiit. In 1821 Mexico prechumed 
^jelf iQde})endent Ou the 4th January, 1822, the ftrst eotoailMti^ 
was passed inviting foreigners to settle, offedag dham laadi^ 

> and promising protection to their (lersous and propnrt^* ' 

At this time Texas was almost an unexplored country, tolailjr 
amcultivaied and uninhabitedi except by a few nathrei, eoiigre- 
gated together in three or four small villages. 

The first attempt at a settlement was Jtaode in 1821, by Colonel 
Austin, an American, who obtaiued a grant firom the Mexican 
government of a tract of land on the Rio Brosos, which graxd 
£a« served as a model fur other scUlcmeuts. Austin’s settlement 
IS now said to contain 15,000 inhabitants. As the ssdubrioua cU* 
mate and extraordinury fertility of Texas became more kuown, it 
began to attract the attention of the planters in the southern States 
of America, and emigrutiou to it from thence was proceeding at a 
vapid fate, when Mexico, alarmed lest the new populatiuu should 
dirow off tlieir connexion with her and attach themselves to the 
United States, passed a law on the 8th April, 1830, prohibiting 
the citizens of the United States from settling in Texas. Tliii law 
was however repealed] on 2lKt May 1834, and the population has 
increased so astonishingl}*, that, m November last, it was esti- 
mated at 40,000 souls ,* almost every week companies of from fifty 
to one hundred persons are on their way to settle in Texas. 

Tlie province of Texas is considered one of the richest and best 
watered countries in North America. The soil is everywhere 
ready fur the plough, almost the whole coimtry Oeing a rich grass 
land. Tlie climate admits two or three crops in the year, and is 
suited to almost every variety of production. Sugarcane, cotton, 
indigo, rice, tobacco, Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, besides a great 
variety of fruits, such as peaches, grapes, lemons, oranges, figi| 
and olives, &c., are produced in the greatest abundance and per- 
fection ; and notwithstanding its soutliern latitude, with the ex- 
ception of the immediate vicinity of the coast, it cannot be surpassed 
in salubrity. Hood water may be had everywhere in the province 
at the depth of thirty feet, and iu the up^ter couutry springs and 
rivulets alKiund. 

One distinctive characteri^iic of this beautiful country ia its 
exemption liom swamps and stagnant pools. The land invariably 
ascends from the water-courses, and, rising from moderate emi- 
nences, precludes the formation of swamjis to any injurious extent. 
This is one efficient cause of the singular purity, elasticity, and 
equability of the atmosphere of Texas, which is moreover refreshed 
by lively breezes from the ocean, rolling over a dry and verdant 
surface. 

Texas is admirably situated with reference to markets, owing to 
her vicinity to New Orjeons, Cuba, the West India Islands and 
Ciuitral America, possessing an extent of coast stretching from the 
River Sahino to Uio Grande, a distance of 500 miles, and con- 
taining some of the bust Jiarhours in the Gulf of Mexico, parti- 
cularly Galveston, Mutagora, Aranxas, and the Brasu do Santiago. 
Many large navigable rivers traverse every part of the province, 
and em])ly theuiselves into these harbours, lliv! most conspicuous 
of these livers are the Sabine Nuches, Trinity, San Jacinto, 
Brasos, Colorado, Guadalui>c, San Antuii'O, Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, all of which are navigable, some of them fur 300 or 400 
miles into the interior. By the treaty also, entered into between 
the United States and Mexico, the right of navigating the Red 
River (which forms the northern boiiiiilary of Texas) through the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, is secured to the inhabitants of Texas. 

The Roman Catholic religion is declared to be that of the state. 
Formerly a profession of this religion was made a condition of 
settlement; but, by the law of 2lst May, 1834, protection is offered 
to the person and property of every settler, whatsoever may be Ifis 
relio^QUB tenets. • 

The constitution of Mexico is a federal republic, the general 
government haviug power to legislate on all matters of common 
nterest to all the states, each particular state regulating within its 


own limits the admimitratkm of juatice, the transfer of property, 
and all matters which are not a of the general concerns of the 
nation. Libeitv and pn^rtv are amply guarded by adequate 
laws, the administration of wmeh b commixed to comiieteut tii- 
huD^s, whose prooaeddoga at^ puMicand acaasaible to all. 

Texas may 'to approa^d W avatar alepg fte whole extent of 
coast, and the aettlOT can reatt tba intenov with hie family and 
afiects with, little tiouble or expense. He b pennitted to cariy 
with him whatever he requires for hb lubsMtance or hb business, 
duty finee, and hb land and property, am dadared eaompt from 
bM Ibr the period of ten years from the time af settlsmeiit* The 
sittler has nothing to fear from the civil commotions of Mexico ; 
Texas b too remote to be affected by them. 

In the year 1832 a oompaoy was formed in New York, entitled 
the ColorMo and Red River Land Company, which entered into 
a contract with the States of Coahuila and Texas, and undertook 
to introdttce 650 families as colonists within the space of six years 
from that date, the state having assigned them tracts of luid oa 
the Colorado, Guadalupe and Red Rivers, to the extent of 
oBliims of acres. 

On the part of state it was agreed and provided by law, that 
each family introduced by the contmeturs should be allowed 4428 
acres of land ; that the stete would guarantee the contracts made 
by the contractor* xnd give them a bounty of 23,000 acres for 
every 100 familbi thus introduced. 

By the Stipulations in the contract the contractors arc authorbed 
to sMect lands fur themselves whore they please, their premium 
lands not exceeding 28,000 acres for every 100 families. 

The settlers receive their titles directly from the state, the land 
being given to them ia pure duuation on their obtaining the con- 
sent of the edhtradors. 

The permission to locate, after being signed by the conbractetfi 
b presented by the settler to the Commissioner of the State, Who 
exchanges the same against a pate/it-deed for the quantity of land 
designated, not exceeding 4428 acres. 

A law however was passed by the States of Coahuila and Texas, 
on the 26th March, lo34, anil is now before the graeral govern- 
ment, wliich dedares that the waste and unappropriated lands of 
the state ace not hereafter to be given away to settleiH or placed 
under contract, but are to be sold by public auction. The minimum 
price is fixed at ten doUara per allotmeDt of 177 acres, making the 
price at which the refuse lands of the state can be purchased, 
including the fees of transfer, about sixpence sterling per acre. 

Danieh l^sseasiona.-— The population of the Duchy of Schleswig, 
in February last, amounted to 332,866 souls, and that of the Duchy 
o{ Hobtein to 435,528* The number of inhabitants of these two 
duchies has, during the last thirty-two years, experienced an in* 
crease of 164,309. 

Woollen. Manufaciuret in Ru$$ia — '' There were not more than 
forty manufactures who sent in specimens of their articles to the 
last exhibition of the products of national industry at Moscow ; of 
these twenty-seven were manufactures establishetl in that town, of 
whom but one-third therefore contributed their quotas. There ere 
ki all 417 woollen monufectiirers in Russia, but one-tenth part only 
of them sent jpecimeof to the exhibition in question. The prin- 
cipal flocks in Russia, iudeed almost the only ones, are in the 
provinces of Taurio, Poltowa, and Yekateriuoslaf. Tlie leading 
proprietors are the Duka of Anhalt- Koethen, who has 17,000 
sheep ; M. Vassal, a Frenchman, who has 30,000 ; General Potier, 
19,000$ Baron StbgliU, who possesaes two sheep-grounds, 13,000$ 
Count Litta, 22,000, and Count Raiumofski, 54,000.” — Journal 
if the Huetian M'meier for the Home Department,^ 

Literature Sfc.^ Rueneu — According to a Repoit from the Board 
of Censors for foreign publications, 300,000 volumes of books in 
foreign languages were imported into the Russian dominions during 
the year 1634 $ thb is nearly 29,000 mare than in the year 
ceding. There appeared, under the cognizance of the Board of 
Censors fur the Home Department, 728 original works and 116 
translatiuns, which gpve a total of 844 new publications in tha 
Russian languagq. The saine Hoard sanctioned the appeoroaoe 
of 48 news(>a$>ers. Xast year the Ministry of Public Ini»tructieB 
sunciiouod the printing of 1 13,200 copies of school-books of various 
descri$)tious ; and iu the same interval 94 additional public school^ 
including the University of St. Vladimir, at Kief, were cq«ued. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR NOVEMBER, 1835. ' 

GREAT BRITAIN. (without, however, attractiag more than a local attentioE. 

The domestic political movements of the past month have In some inslanoek they have called public meeringa of the 
been for the roost part confined to party dinners and other inhabitants of the borough, with the object of leamU^ the 
meetings, and to some incidents in which individuals have views entertained with regard to the moat advisable diviekMi 
figured rather than either parties or principles. among the persons most interested, and also best ooqttaiated 

The barristers appointed to settle the bbundarios of the with me eircum^nces of the cau. 
wards into which certain boroughs are directed to be divided There has been received within the last iSaw days the 
by the lute Act for the regulation of municipal corporations, speech delivered on the 27th of October, at the opeiuDig of 
have been proceeding in the performance of their duties, the Parliament of Xiower Canada, to the two Houses, by 
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COMPANfON TOTHE NEWSPAPER. 


Dec, 


Lord Gosi^, lately appointed the Govemor'in-Cfaief of 
that province* and also the head of the Coinmiasion which 
has been sent out to endeavour to eompose the diSerenoes 
by which the colony has been for some time agitated. The 
Address of his Excellency, v[hicli is of unusual length, is 
very conciliatory in its tone, and noilees in auccession a 
great number of points which haVe been made matter of 
complaint or dispute by the different political parties in the 
country. Upon such of them as belong merely to the ad* 
ministrativo practice of the Government snob assainn(*4is 
are given as would probably, if the oontroversy were m- 
flned to these, be entirely satisfactory. In regard to the 
constitutional changes demanded by thejKipular party, the 
language employed is not so definite. The leading views 
of tlie (^vernraont and of the Commission, however, may 
pmbably bo gathered from the paragraph with which his 
Excellency concludes this head of htf aiscourse In a 
declaration put forth by many among you who itfhabit this 
city, I have seen the following objects enumerated : — First, 
to obtain for persons of British andldsh origin and others, 
his Majesty's subjects, labouring under the same privations 
' of common rights, a fair and reasonable proportion of the 
representation in the Provincial Assembly; secondlv# to 
obtain such a reform in the system of judicature, and 
administration of justice, as may adapt them to the premnt 
state of the province ; thirdly, to obtain such a oom^si^n 
of the executive council, as may impart to it the elhcien^^ 
and weight which it ought to possess; fourthly, to resist 
any appointment of members of the Legislative Council 
otherwise than by the Crown, but subject to such regulation 
as may ensure the appointpaent of fit persons ; fiiihlv, to 
use every effort to maintain the connexion of this colony 
with the parent state, and a just subordination to its autho- 
rity ; and, sixthly, to assist in preserving and maintaining 
peace and good order throughout the province, and ensuring 
the equal rights of his Majesty's subjects of all classes. If 
these objects arc indeed all that are desired by the whole 
commercial interest, 1 trust it will be satisfactory to those 
who aim at them to know that there is not one of them 
which is not strictly within the line of duty of the King s 
Commissioners to take into consideration, to receive respect- 
ing them the fullest evidence and information which may 
be offered, and finally, to submit to our gracious Sovereign 
and his Ministers their impartial and well-weighed con- 
clusions." 

FRANCE. ^ 

The several Courts of Paris having opened, M. Persil, 
the Minister of Justice, immediately took the field as a 
champion against the press, and as the censor-general of 
books and newspapers. He drew some odiutii upon him- J 
self by seizing, among some works which were really ob- 1 
jectionablc, sundry merely philosophical books, that con- 
tained neither sedition, blasphemy, nor immorality—throe 
ingredients not unfrequently found in modem French pro- 
ductions. For some time M. Persil refused to restore the 
property thus ^ized, but at lost he notified to the book- 
sellers that they might send for their books. The united 
efforts of many journalists could nut make this a subject of 
popular excitement. !^rints and the Theatre are also vigi- 
lantly watched, and permission for printing and selling 
engravings, and a license for the representation of dramatic 
pieces, are always withheld when there are any political 
allusions, or any immorality or obscenity. If the ope- 
ration of these severe laws could stop that torrent of filth 
and obscenity that has flowed from Paris to nearly every 
part of the globe in the sliape of French engravinp, a 
great good would be done to society, but we much doubt 
whether the present rigour will have this effect, while the 
arbitrary character of the authority thus exercised by the 
executive is evidently most dangerous, and in every way 
objectionablrf. 

L The following is an abstract of a Royal Ordonnance, 
which was published on Saturday the 1st of November, for 
the determining of the distribution of that branch of the 
the ensuing year which includes the expenses of 
the JJ|5|^purtment : — It is divided into distinct chapters, 
the fu WMt^ hich. for the salary of the Minister, dUrks, and 
attei^^m the War Office, allots to l,354,000r.; the 
Be^n#,pBwnishiQga to the hotel, 230,000f. ; the third, for 
printiiJajMO.OOOf. ; the fourth, for the staff of the antty» 
the fifth, for the Gendarmerie, 17,679,210f.; 


the sixth, for recruiting, 475,fi0fi£ ; the seventh, for military 
justice, 209,000f. ; the eighth, ibr pay and maintenance of 
the troops, inoluding hospitals and .marching money, 

1 08,645, OOOf., with an addition of I0,096;000f. for clothing 
and encampments; the ninth, for pay of non-activitr, 
388,000f. ; the 10th, for military beds, 4, 558, OOOf. ; the I UUt 
for remounting the cavalry, 2.G34,000f. ; the 12th, for harr 
ness, 230,0001.; the 13th, for forage, 16,63B.OOOf. ; thU ^ 
14th, for transports, 9 1 3, OOOf. ; the 15th, for war depdt and 
new military' chart of France, 377, OOOf. ; the 16th, for the 
n^Uriel [of the igrtillery, 6,905, OOOf. ; the 17th, for matCrie 
of the engineers, O,475.O00f ; the 18th, for military schools^ 
1,831, OOOf. ; the 19th, for temporary expenses, 5, 278, OOOf. ; ^ 
the 20th, for invalids# 3,O38,D00f.; the 21st, for adminis- 
trative services in Africa, nil ; the 22nd, for accidental and 
secret expenses, m/;— total, 205,383,2l0f. 

The quarrel with General Jackson and the United States 
seems to bo growing more sorious. Mr. Barton, the Ame- 
rican Charg6 d* Affaires, demanded and obtained his pass- 

E orts, but has not yet left Franco. He openly declares that 
is government will not offer the excuses set down as a 
sine qua non by the French Cabinet and Chambers, and 
;the question at issue seems to be still farther involved by a 
dispute as to the interest to be paid to the States on the 
25,000,000f. Tlic whole subject will be once more sub- 
tmtt^d^to tho Chamber of Deputies, where a loud and long 
tfebate ixnifbe expected. In tho meantime all diplomatic 
relations are in suspense between the two countries. We 
' have heard it reported that an ofl’er made by Lord Pal- 
merston to arbitrate between them has been declined. 

France is making great naval preparations both at Brest 
and Toulon, but the strong gathering of fleets of difierent 
nations in the Levant may have as much to do with this as 
the American quarrel. France has a ship of the line, .'a 
frigate, a sloop of war, four brigs, aud two schooners in the 
Levant! England has five men-of-war, two sloops, five 
frigates, two schooners, three brigs, and two steam-boats. 
Russia has six men-of-war, four frigates, and two sloops of 
I war. Austria has a frigate, 'a schooner, and two smaller 
vessels. Egypt has six vessels of the line, four frigates, a 
schooner, three brigs, and eight schooners armt?d en flute, 
Turkey has one man-of-war, live frigates, two sloops, two 
brigs, and two schooners, besides sixteen vessels of smaller 
dimensions. Thus about 100 \\ar\essel8 are stationed in 
tho Levant. The French squad ion is the smallest. 

It is reported that Russia lias again claimed of Franco 
the sum of 120 millions of francs due to Poland from that 
country. 

The British government is said to have remonstrated 
with the French on the facility allowed to the partisans of 
Don Carlos in sending supplies through France and by the 
frontier ^of the Pyrenees ; and it is ejuire certain that 
measures have been adopted recently by l-ouis Philippe’s 
ministers to prevent the grievances complained of, which 
militated very seriously against the objects proposed by the 
Quadruple Alliance. By doing their duty in this respect the 
French will powerfully contribute to the putting a stop to 
the wretched civil war in Spain. 

Louis Philippe has suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Admiral do Rigny, who had remained in olTice through all 
the numerous changes of the Cabinet, and who was de- 
votedly attached to the King. For some time he had acted 
as Minister for Foreign Afi'airs. He was a brave officer, a 
well-informed, and in many respects a very clever man. 
Hb commanded the French division of the combined ffeet 
at the battle 6f Navarino, and uilerwards showed some 
diplomatic talent in settling the; difficult and tedious Greek 
question. He died at Paris on Saturday the 7th of No- 
vember, in the prime of life. 

He was buried with great state on the 1 1 th, the proces- 
sion and all the ceremonies passing off in order and peace. 
This and tho late funeral of the victims of Fieschi's infernal 
plot are said to be the only public funerals in France since 
1630 from which riot, or bloodshed, or soifie otlier lament- 
able consequences have not arisen. 

AFtho re-assembling of the Parisian bar, according to a 
custom which we think would bo more honoured in the &each 
than in the observance, certain of the functionaries delivered 
set orations. Messieurs Martin du Nord and Desmontiera 
lectured and climaxed on the evils resulting from a too eager 

S ursuit of ^pularity, and on the necessity of civil courage. 
I. Dupin (in the Court of Cassation) harangued on the vir* 
tues of some former lawyers and statesmen and on tho 
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rices of othars. and set do^ as <»>e of ibe^capUal Mendieab«l*a Stock^dan^^oireta bare done more service 

tbe first greet prenob ftev^^tution jthe cor^tmtioD, debau^^#. ! than artlsies and Uie CSoitei^^^’ ’ ' ' 

and fbrfeitin^e 6f ell selifTespect of the publdcefiSoers^ tbef ‘ Tlie Jnntaa in* the pievWoea .tore been completely dis- 
mrtm* One of bia^, i^luslrations was amusing. ^liii;,da^ solved without reoomsie to erms or'ex^ hostile collision. 
scWVing the vulgar tyranny and triviality of ^ The inttuential ex-tninister, ^ Atnorlllis. the Duke of 

Maupeou, ho said that on one occasion the ehoneeUeVto;^ the Duke of Almmada» itild eOm nobletnen of 

forgot the dignity of hU office that he played f great weight, have resolved to suptort MendizaheVs go- 

buff in his stately robes with Madame du [iwtnnient Thus, having their hands comparatively freed, 

!pw mistresses of Louis XV. .Maupeou did have been envied to direct fteOtly the whole of 

than this, M. ,Dupin left the application to the ahilftoryr ttoir attention to the prosecution of the War ugainit Don 
who, with some of the journalists, chose to UarleSyiWho seems to be dreadfully in want^of mCtiey, the 

en, indirect allusion to the character anff praotieto of M* nerve of war-^*en amongst the most faitbfhl hiM most de- 
and hence arose a .good deal of emlmrraskxient to voted perale of Biscay and Navarre. ' 

Mi'Dupin, who certainly did not so understand it. - The mdal Gazette of the 25th of October contained aa 

''The Moniteur of the 12th of November contains a royal ordonnanee for the levy of 100,000 men, declaring that 
drdonnance, rtaming eight individuals as a commissit^ to. eVery Spaniarcr from tne age of eighteen to forty murt^ 
consider what reduction may be made in the duty payable heni^foi^ard be regarded as a soldier. The following 
on the importation of saltpetre from the Indies. The duty clksses ard excepted : — all such persons as are physically 
at present payable is 524 ft’ancs per metrical quintal. Of* 4lJiq(ualified ; all men who have been discharged from the 
course the saltpetre manufacturers of France are opposed army or navy all priests, monks, and the clergy generally ; 
to a reduction. all [sons ef ^r widows, or of fathers sixty years old, who 

The Bank of France is now considering a proposition support their parents by their labour. An exemption may 
made hy M. d'Argout, the governor, to reduce the rate of also ibe purchased for about 40/, English— an enormous 
discount from four to three per cent. A commission has. sum for poor Spaniards. The most robust fellows we ever 

been named to examine and report. saw in Spain w’ere among the monks, and we should have 

According lo the Courier Francais, M. Humann, the thought an excellent regiment or two might have been 
Finance Minister, has abandoned nis favourite jirqject of raised out of the suppressed orders ; but wc believe their 

converting the five into three per cents. constitutionaksm is more than suspected. 

On the 16th of November the peers met as previously On the 27th of October the uhristino troops had the 
convoked to continue the Proch MonstrCt or the trial advantage in a warm combat, and cut their way into Sal- 
of the republican insurrectionists of April, 16154. Seventy- vatierra; but the Carlistsbeingtfeinforced during the night 
eight accused remain to be judged, but as a good and next day. the Quin's General, Cordova, was obliged 
many have escaped, only forty could be produced &om to retire on Vittoria. Cordova’s object, which was well 
the pri.'ions and hrou^jht into court. Of these some conceived, but failed through want of men, was to open the 
refused to plead or iin.swor the questions put to them, high road of the Borunda, between Vittoria and Pampe- 
and some replied unwillingly or insolently. THe old luna. On his retreat a squarlf on of horse strayed from the 
scenes of disorder and disrespect were renewed ; a numtor proper line of march and waa Ibst, hut the rest of his troops 
of the prisoners would not rise when the peers entered, were never cn/ame by the Carlists, who have evidently lost 
and even persisted in keeping their hats on. These repub- spirit. Both the advance and retreat, through a most diffi- 
licans were eqtiippcd in a (mrious variety of costume. Some cult country, were conducted with better generalship than 
w'cre dressed 4 la Robespierre, some w'ore blouses or smbek- has been usually shown by the party. His loss was very 
frocks, and some with a cynicism, which may become of trifling. The CarUsts hod 80 killed and 400 wounded, and 
necessity fashionable among them, appeared in rags stu- about another hundred either deserted or were taken pri- 
diously arranged for effect. According to our newspaper soners. At the conclusion of a dispatch dated Vitloria, the 
correspondents they were, however, in very good condition, 30th of October, Cordova expresses himself in sanguine 
aiul looked like men who had suffered few privati<jns in the terms on his position and plan for future operations, 
way of eating and drinking. So tediously has this state trial “In the meantime,*' he says, “though the bulk of the 
“dniggi'd its slow length along, "and so little interest does it enemy’s forces are concentrated around me, the bridge of 
HOW' excite aiiioug tlu; Parisians, that there were only a few Arminon has been established, and its fortifications arc in 
idle boys to witness the re opening of the court. We must progress, af are also those of Larraga. The bridge of 
own to something of (he same kind of indifference, and Lodosa has also been protected and substantially fortified, 
shall not return to this subject until it is finally disposed of. and the bridges of Argu have been blown up and destroyed. 
On the same day the p(?cr.s formed themselves into a secret General Espartero w’as enabled to reach Bilboa without 
committee to hear the report got up by Count Portalis on accident, and will have returned to Vittoria to-morrow 
Fieschi’s -atrocious attempt to murder the king. Some of morning with the moss of the British division, and of Jaure- 
Ihe Paris politicians assert very positively that the efforts guy's brigade, all under the orders of General Evans. To 
of the’ government to attach the plot to one of the great cover this movement I mean to set out myself at daybreak 
factions— to the Republicaiis or the Carlists— have signally in the direction of Villareal and Ochandiano,* and I believe 
failed, and Ihut all the dramatis perso7ir» wilL prove to be that we shall have another encounter with the rebels, who 
only Fiesclii and four other scoundrels of the same vulgar will seize the opportunity of opposing a junction under 
stamp. The names of the four accomplices are Pepin, shelter of the extensive thickets of Ocljandiano.’* 

Boireau, Bechet, and Morey, who are said to have lieen It appears that Conlova advanced to Ochandiano as be 
formally denounced and impeached by Fioschi because they proposed, and returned without opposition; that General 
refused pecuniaiv assistance to the woman with whom he Evans with 8000 men got safely in to Vittoria, and that on 
li\ed. After M. Portalis had read his report, the Procurour-* the 3rd of November a sanguinary conflict, which Don 
General demanded of the court that these fivamen should Carlos observed from a nearer distance than usual, was 
be immediately put on their trial on the double charge of fought near the latter city to the disadvantage of the abso- 
treason and murder. With a very short deliberation the lutists. All this goes counter to the boast made by Zuma- 
court complied, but .-agreed, how e\er, to hold another sitting lacarreguy on the 10th of June last, when that chieftain 
with ( losod doors on tlie following day. • said he should bo in Bilboa in three days, and in Vittoria 

The Duke of Orleans loft Ajaccio, in Corsica, for tlie in twelve.* Zumalaoarreguy failed in tneso promises, and 
Coast of Africa on the 7th of November. His visit to Cpr- since his death the Carlists have gained little glory in the 
sica is represented as having l)een very beneficial to the ^jleld. He left no man af all equal to him behind, and the 
cause of his father and family in tliat island. niedioere geniuses that surround the Pretender have been 

The Chamber of Deputies is to be convoked on the 28th burning with jealousy of one another, and quarrelling for 
of December. the chief oommand. The notorions priest Moreno in pnsh- 

, ing his claims for advancement disgusted many of the 

SPAIN. * A, Chapter in the History of Charles Vth. (0oir Carlos) 

_ ^ ^ o /-I x'x ^ A by the Baron de los Valles,’’ a volume in which there are some 

The affairs of the young queen, or the Constitutionalists, gqpis of Parisian hook-making, but also toiiie trvtk and a good 
offijr, on the whole, a decided improvement. This is at ©f amusement. The Baron makes his hero the Very model 
*once a cause and a consetiucncc of the rise of Spanish credit of a good and great King, which the Ben is mU any more than 
and Spanish bonds in our money markets ; and Seiior he is the thorough monster he is^esmbed by his enemies. 
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ofteen^ and gsve §a much offenoe to Don Carlos that he 
was commanded never again to appear in the presence of 
that Prince. 

It appears that the Count d’l^afia did not return to 
Spain, as we stated last month, after his flight into Prance ; 
aOd that the Cariists considered him as a defaulter end 
traitor. We mentioned^ in ear October number, that the 
l^n had named the Vtrmq^Marjr generallssima of his 
anny ; but, cither because her ladyship has been hiketrarm 
in his cause, or has not been sueoessful in the ficdd^ or fdr 
some other reason, he has now appointed a mortal 
mander-in-chief, who is either Eguia or Itundde are 
not quite sure which. 

It is also stated that the Gariist juntas in Biscay and 
Navarre have quarrelled, every one with all the rest ; and 
that the people, worn out by long and eon^antly-increasine 
levies, and exactions of money and pxovisioflSt are tir^ both 
of the war and the Don, and am becoming very ciamorous. 
Old Mina has been appointed Captain-Gene^ of Cata- 
lonia, a cirmimstanoe which is in itself qpite enough to 
account for sundry new discontents ha^ng broken out 
^there, and' for the Cariists having obtained a tew advan- 
tages in the province. * * • 

The Portuguese auxiliary foree reeched Zamora at the 
end of October, since when we have heard nothing certain 
about them. It should seem it wav expected these 
Portuguese would form a junction with Generate Cordova 
and Evans nt Vittorio, but that there have beeli difficulties 
encountered at Lisbon in completing the body and forward- 
ing their march. Hie Madrid cprrespcmdent of the ‘Times' 
is in an extasy at the voluntai^ ocrntri^tions made by 
citizens there, for the cause or the constitution : Becoming 
to him, ** not a day passes but \he * Gazette ' contains somn 
noble trait of patriotism Worthy Of being preserved," and- 
then he goes on to say that ** a poor overseer of police " has 
just given for the fund intetidea fbr equipping troops— Afs 
estate ! A Spanish policeman ! an AiguasUI Le patri- 
otisme ! ou, aiMe, i)a~t-il »e nicker f 

Mendizabal has also made earnest representations to the 
French government on the subject of the supi^ies Don 
Carlos has received from across their teontiers, and some of 
the journalists say be has also demamled from them ** a 
more cordial and energetic oo-operation." He has ,likewise 
been preparing for tluj session of the Cortes, which he has 
looked forward to with rather more confidence than we can 
share, as we rather fear the out-break af some ultra-libOral 
intemperance. It is supposed that Antmtio Gonsalez will 
be president of tlie Procuradores, imd that if Mendizabal 
cannot carry the Address to the Queen's speech (which is 
to bo a very detailed one), he^Will immediateilv ffif^lve the 
Cortes, and appeal to the nation through election. 

It is generally believed tliat the Uberal orator and author* 
Galiano, will support Mendizabal'a cabinet, and probably 
even join it. We do not think the latter event at all un- 
likely ; — ^he has given up the e^torship of a journal ca^ed 
* La Revista ' already. The Queen-Regent's speech .:is 
eagerly expected, and nowhere' with more impatience than 
in that temple df liberty, the Stock Bkchange.* 


PORTUGAL. 


Dom Miguel's proclamation, which we quoted in our last 
number, appears to have produced some efieot, as a popular 
insurrection in his favour has l^okeq out in the Alemtejo. 
The movement, however, seems to liave been trifling and 
ill-concerted, and to have perished in its birth. According 
to some of our journaliUs, the cause of Dom Miguel and 
Don Carlos has been taken up (of all the mighty potenr 
tates in the world !) by the King of l^ardiniu, the once 
liberal and even revolutionary Prince o|parignano. Several 
of the newspapers have given accounts, Vihich we ckn 
scarcely credit, of his Mijesty's getting ready ^h^p^jiy^nd a 
fleet to send against the eonstitutionalists 
Portugal. If the disafieetdd, liberty'-seeki^ 
be depended upon in sudia crusade,, I * ' 
were in a better condition, the King of I 

so contemptible an enemy as the newsmei 
in their ignorance. He has a flne army, w 
ago exceeded 30,000 men the Piedmontese, the Savoy- 
ards, and Sardinians ore brave and good soldiers; — 8000 or 

* Since the ebova ^ in type, her Majesty’s speech has 
arrived ; it will be noticed iu our next Retrospect. 



10,000 Bueh troops landed on either coast would be no ji^.; 
and bis fleet, manned chiefly by Genoese, the best saUora 
in the Mediterranean, and far better and steadier thwa 
Spanish or Portuguese seamen, we shb^d tlunk, equal, 
or nearly so, to that of Portugal. If our readers refer to 
our October number, they wiU find a short account of a 
quarrel and the breaking off of diplomatic relations between 
me courts of Lisbon and Turin. Were they left to them- 
seh'es, we can consider it possible tliat these small 
powers might Are off a little gunpowder at one another, by 
sea ; but we are sura that so much as this will not be 
permitted by Austin, the guide and rigid guardian of hie 
Sardinian, and Piedmontese Majesty. Austria is all for 
peace, j-BO is Prussia,— #0 is France,— and so, out of neces- 
sity, is Russia. A <uvil war, as in the north of Spain, may 
be allowed to linger on in a comer, but we feei totally con- 
fident that« eonfrict between nation and nation, or anything 
at all likely to lead to a general will not be allowed. 

It is said that Donna Maria’s second marriage now pro- 
ceeds smoothly, and.that the Prince of Saxe Cobourg Gotha 
will certainly be her husband. We observe, with great 
satisteetion, the progress making by an English association, 
called “The Peninsular Steam Company," which is to have 
not only some fine large steamers, to sail one every week, 
ftom London and Falmouth to Lisbon, Cadiz and Gibraltar, 
but also a number of smaller branch steamers, to keep up a 
regular communication with Oporto and all the in termed iate 
ports al<mg the coasts of Portugal and .Spain. This is 
more likely to advance the march of trade and civilization 
than almost anything else wo know of. 


HOLLAND. 

IfttE States General have carried up an Address on the 
King*s Speech, delivered on the opening of the present 
session on the 20th of October. After rc -echoing most of 
the sentiments of the Royal Speech the Address strongly 
expresses a regret at the cpntinued interruption of friendly 
relations with Belgium, aiid hints at the pressing necessity 
of ft^usting all aifferences between the two countries. 
Some of the journals confidently promise, within three 
mduths, an entire and friendly settlement, to be brought 
imout by means of wbat they call a common mediation. It 
is also reported that King Leopold will dwell upon this 
su^jrot in his opening speech to the Belgian Chambers. 
The greatest di^ulty in the way of a definitive arrange- 
ment arises out of the Luxembourg question, but wo trust 
even this will be settled sooner or later by paper and with- 
out cold steel and cannon balls. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

A SPEECH, said to have been delivered by the Emperor 
Nichoks to tlio municipal body at Warsaw, has gone the 
round of cU our own^ and most of the continental news- 
papers. ft is so extraordinary, that we confess wo have 
doubted, and" still doubt its complete authenticity, for what- 
ever else he may be, the reigning Czar is neither a mud- 
man liior a fool, and the most tpannical of sovereigns have 
now-a-(lays the merit or simulation of being courteous in 
demeanour and mild in speech. As, however, a pretty ge- 
neral belief In the genuineness of the document obtains, and 
as we have heard an opinion expressed by some persons, 
who are better judges of the matter than the editors of 
ne\yspBper8, that the Emperor may have said something 
bery like what js set down for him, we will preserve the 
speech in buuicolhmns 

* “ Gentlemen, — I know that you have wished to address 
me) and am acquainted with the contents of your intended 
address ; but to spare you ftom delivering falsehood, I de- 
rir^ that it tnay noft be pronounced. Yes, gentlemen, it is 
to shve. you from telsebood ; for J know.4^that your senti- 
ments are pot such as you wish to make me believe them 
to be. How can 1 put faith in thoio, w'hen you held the 
seme language to mo on the eve of the revolution ? Are 
you not the same persons who talked to me, five and eight 
years ago. of fidelity and devotedness, and made me tne 
finest protestations of attachment, and yet, in a very foMi; 
days after, you violated your oaths, and committed the most 
violent actions ? The Emperor Alexander— who did more . 
for you than an Emperor of Russia ought to have done— 
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q<»iPAin09r TO ! 

wlw h«ftp«d Iwneflto upon you, who ftvmtad y«!(k.vMm 
than hiB own sulgeetB, and who lendeped your nitioft thi9 
rooBt flourishing and happy-^the Emperor Aleximdar 
treated with the blae]te»t ingratitude^ You neyer ^Ql^d 
make yourselves contented with your m^t 

E osition. and in the end, became the deotrafm of ymirom 
appi ness. I thus tell you the truth in ofddr to 
light upon our relative pbsiticms, and that ^ou 
upon what you have to depend, for 1 aitt' now hamg ^aiiid 
Braking to you Ibr the first time ainee 
Gentlemen, we require actions and nattnpre wttfde t jWpail . - 
r anoe should come flpom the heart ; I speak tcryuu 
anger, and you must perroive that I aitt> perfectly dm ; I 
nave no rancour, and 1 will do youtgood even ip ttKth 
yourtelves. The Marshal who atauds befofV you^^^lfils 
my intentions, seconds all mr views, ap^ also sfatdbes fhr 
your welfare.*’ At these woras tlt^medibem ef 
tation bowed to the Marsh|l. •* Well, gentlemen, hUit wnat 
signifies these salutations? The firsts duty h to perform 
one's duties, and to conduct ourselves like honest meiuV 
You have, gentlemen, to choose between two aiternatives ; 
either to persist in your allusions, at to an indenendent 
kingdom of Poland, or to live tranquilly as (hithfid iuhjecte 
under my fmvernment. If you persist in jjrour dreams of .a 
distinct nationality, of the independence of Phlaud, hnd of 
all these chimeras, you will onW draW' dowir vipon ybur4 
selves still greater misfortunes. I have raised Ikm einuld ; 
and I declare that, on the slightest insurrection, 1 wfil^ause 
its cannon to thunder upon 9ie city. Warsaw shaU be do- 
str(>yed, and <*ertainly shall never be isbuflt in roy time. 
It is painful to me to speak thus to you— it it always pain- 
ful to a Sovereign to ti-eat his^ subjects thus ; but I do it for 
your own good. It is ibr you, gentlemen, to desert an 
oblivion of the past ; it is only by your obedience to my gp- 
vemment that you can obtain this. I know that tljere is fi 
correspondence with abroad, and that mischievous writings 
are sent here for the purpose of perverting the minds of the 
people. The best police in the world, with such a frontier 
as yours, cannot prevent clandestine relations. It is for 
you to exorcise your own police, and keep the evil pwiy. 
It is by bringing up your children property, by inatftUng 
into them the principles of religion and fidelity to their So- 
vereign, that you can keep in the right path. Among all 
the disturbances which agitato Europe, and all those doc- 
trines which shake the social edifice, Kussia alone has re- 
mained stmng and intact. Believe raOi gentlemen, *that it 
is a real blchsing to belong to this country, and enjoy its 
protection. If you conduct yourselves well — if you perform^ 
all your duties, my paternal solicitude will be extended over 
you, and notwithstanding what has passed my government 
will always watch over your welfare. Remeiimer well all 
that I have now said t^you.” — Journal des Debats, 

It appears that the Emperor has made very liberal dona^ 
tions to Russian noblemen and courtiers of the forfeited 
estates of the Polish nobles who took part in the last revo- 
lution. ’ 'f 

A very amusing display of sympathy for tho cause of 
liberty and the independence of nations is just no# madq by 
a certain party, out of whose faults and blunders all ^e i^s- 
chiefs have originally arisen. Who directed the oounicils of 
England in 1814 and 1815 — those momentous years, '*wheu, 
if ever, the broad foundations of future tranquiUity oaght to 
have been laid ? Was it the Whigs that aanctioned tbeififi- 
nexation of the Duchy of Warsaw to Russia, almost without 
the shadow of a guarantee that the now Polish ooristituliftn 
and the separate administration of the ^ate promteod by' 
the emperor Alexander, should be respected by mm aii4»bu 
successors ? At the same time, was it the Whigs thal 
smiled complacently while the German priocet broke all tho 
promises they had made to their people in the hour of 
danger, of granting them tho advanta^ pf representative 
forma of government ? 

Again, in Italy, over whose disunion and misfordmei t^ey^ 
now pretend to lament, who stood by and saw the moderate 
constitution of Sicily, which had been recommended to the 
^ople and the nobility, and pressed upon the king by 
English ministers, ambassadors, generals and -admirals, at- 
tacked and overturned just as it was beginning to work 
well ? Who restored to the poor NeapoUtans the blessings 
of the government of old Ferdinand, the Bourbon, without 
using any influence to induce that ignorant and stupid, 
rather than malevolent monarch, to introduce some changes 
in his wretched system ? Who united tlie republic of Genoa 
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witltHte states of Ute Ung if fiafdinta---ih sovereign then 
on that throne being tki fiaiSt inemrable of all old despots 
and bigots? A great deal of nonsinse has been said and 
written on the subject ^ this annexntion ; of which, had 
^y binding engagements been made for the better govern- 
ment of the Genoese^ #e should most cordially approve, as 
we approve of every thing tending to bind up the many 
petty states of Italy into one respectable whole. In spite of 
andent renown, there was little to claim the aflhetions of the 
Jovert of liberty in the proud, cruel, and oppressive oligarchy 
of CMoa ; but hif Sardinian Majesty contrived to revive 
soi^idf its worst and most ifosolete features under his abso- 
lute monarchy. The British fleet and army which gave up 
to him posseMion of theGeaovesato, had scarcely turned 
tbenr banks, wlien Victor Emmanuel re-introduced the use 
of toripre, nmfl^^stored several of the feudal rights and 
Oi^UB prjvileg^’Ofthe nobles. 

Iti jl^bar^, where the French dominion had become 
so odious, that the Milanese of their own movement overthrew 
the reWmo by their rerelution of April 2l8t, 1814, and set 
forth theu^anoleot and inalienable right to independence, an 
army of Austrianm who at first advanced as pacificators*'* 
weie allowed to*sibe all that magnificent part of Italy, and 
turn over the population, like so many herds of beasts, to 
their old mhster the Emperor. The views of the Lorobcirda 
were moderate— they would have contentedly submitted to 
a prince of the house of Austria, provided their old muni- 
cipal institiAions had^been restored, the liberty left them of 
exercising a oontrofover their own revenue, trade, &c., with 
a few other of the advantages of a representative govern- 
ment. There was iipthing factious, anti-sooial, or dema« 
gogic. The nobles— the men of property, all the educated 
Masses of the citisens were agreed. " The name of indo- 
pendenoe, indeed,** says the historian* Carlo Botta, **was in 
the mouth of alU and the.love of it hi their hearts ; nor has 
ever nation offered so much ardour, so much unanimity as 
the Italians pbowed on that <!^s.** 

An English General,— a^tnan of worth and honour, who 
was well acquainted vrith the Italian character, had gone 
on, grom Genoa to ICilan, and into his hands, and at the 
order of the electoral colleges that fairly and ds facta 
represented the Lombard people, an Address to England 
and the^Holy Alliance was placed. This paper was mild 
and dignified, and merely asked what we have stated. It 
was drawn up by the celebrated Ugo Foscolo, who, notwith- 
standing his eccentricities, was moderate in politics, and 
altogether exempt ftom a Jacobinical or levelling spirit. It 
was sent ; but, as we have good reasons for believing, it 
was never read by Castlereagh or one of our Tory 
Cabinet, ^o, after having prea^ed liberty to them, made 
not a sin^e effort to ayertthd fate the Italians dreaded. A 
deputation of noblemen and gentlemen waited on the Bri- 
lisli General, to Whom th^ confidently asserted, that if 
their rational demands or prayers were rejected, England 
mmht count \|ipon two thipgs '.—first, that Austria would 
exmude her manufactures fiom Lombardy to force her own 
into the mark^ ; secondly, that the Italians would be tran- 
quil or contented, hut constantly in that state of mind, of 
twhiofa dema^gu^s and thorough-paced revolutionists make 
the ..most advantage. Evefits have justified both predio- 
tionsa It has been much the same story in other countries 
wid ^ain and Portugal are still suffering from the evil 
adjustment of theT’ory peace. When the discreet views of 
the best chi^soa of society were rejected and scorned, the 
work of national reform,^ and constitution -making was 
up by clubst secret societies, mutinous soldiers, discon- 
tented lawyers, Iteardless boys, and turbulent adventurers 
of all descriptions; and precious work they made [of it at 
Cadiz and Madrid, Lisbofn, Naples, and Turin I The right- 
mind^, ^oble- hearted men (and those were many) who 
engaged in thqse nidvements, were almoist invariably duped 
find sacrificed* The follies — ^the excesses— t^e miserable 
Mures of the tJUra-hberals, brought a discredit on the* 
Vdry nafne of liberty; and ^ts happened in 1820, 1821* 
1B2SI, and 1B23. because the respectable constitutional par- 
ties, aliandened wholly by our Tory Cabinet, were allowed 
to*(lo nothing in 1814 and 1815. 

Wc arc (luite aware that, notwithstanding the command- 
ing position we occupied at the end of the last war, there 
were many difitculties to be encountered ; but what was diffi- 
cult then is note almost impossible. We hope we shall hear 
no more of this impudent talk aheut the woes of Poland, the 
wrongs of Italy, and the baseneis and truekling to despots 
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of power to-morrow, what con.t!t^u.nal«in| 

they ckd f Would they nau> pluu^p, fato a^w K I £&„'? *‘‘® **“ ^ «*« 

r 

CEI^OKICLE of OCCtJRRENOBS. * 


30. Mr Thomai Reynold •, who wM charged iith IsW 
in a riotous awembly at a metiine in ^dSnuriy Garden* 

b..bl,n, on 'hji 3rdof Aup« >,rt,C,ee -Sroni^eof 

in Niiiiibu W wnf tried at the Dublin Ceiamlaridh heiors Chief 
Juitice Doherty and Baton Smith. He «,£ found multy'niid 
■entencid to ho imprisoned % nine months, ’and at the^osSraSbn 
? 0 IW ^ ’’l k'MWitlf »2W/. and two umibee in 

nf L of CharlorJIle djied, ratiicr tOtMealy, at Oorer. 

ol lr«?arid. '* *** ®“<* **** mpfcfontative p«ier> 

^ London nwod, in the Court of Kiiir’a 
a nS^lo " ““ M'^Mej'or.^derman Wmeheeter,) For 
fiiri » ’ *.’'y “ 0"0»>4l information Dbould not he 

filed against Mr. Rotch, the chatrmph of the^dleeoa Quarter 
^Wl?’ hoslile message to Worrtship WitJiWn 

intemlon of provoking » b.carh ol the i«acc. Wie am." 

cut of some remaik. made by the Loid Mojof'm tfio Court of 

™?.roo".5", r .«>• com. 


mittee on Gaol., relative to the gaol of Newgale. Tto rule was 
giAuted, and ha* since been made albsoliiie.^ < 

4 A Are broke out in a power-loom spmniiig and weawnir mill 
at Lcvcnsliuline, betwen Siockliort and Manclio«ter, by whiSi the 
tabling was mtirely di-vtroyeil. <7 the file occurred about eight in 
the morning, a. the woik people were ledting for breakfast and 
was occaaumed bj the clothes of fl» <eiipetintcndent ol the gas 
fife-wh'th, tt^he rushed out of the premises, 
was comnmniretcd to some combustible matter. He was* severelv 

eu™,f’,ir' "‘’f, •'■'y, ,‘^‘>"»«’»eral accidents that oc- 
curred, one young girl leaped from the attic story to the ground 
and wa, c-inu^ ,0 tlm Manchester Hospital . 1 , a hopelisf state. 
All the individuals thrown out ol Anplojmcnt u ereTiieedily re- 
fi' "»«• The mannger of the factory has 
ra^? ‘•-7’"'“^'? «f manslaughter, on a coroner’s^sfar. 

l l i“*‘ through ordeu 

^^tment *’'**’" *" '**'■’ fmi'lojed in the gas de 

Hi lirM"* *?■'*?"> *’'’«’* of Fitinalh™, died 

‘r**!* *" 'we»ty-l«urtliyeor, . By Ins death a 

racancy has been occasioned in the representation of J^orth Noith- 
amptonahire His lordship s illness was tophus fevoi, Hn tho- 
rw ei, and the txped.sfiouv cnterteiiied of liis fnture cm nence 
not m!f^“ “‘’.u’ rgjret «t hit sudden and 

emnon «» the Thames 5Jgrpla^7ait4th"'dbTOjrfn^^ erening 

Sp'nn^Rt^tt^ J^SsfAc^r*’ 

?*?’ *'‘.® omhassador from T«*ey, mad* hU 
Sn« th?*?" " ^5 «"■ ““"nriOied by Nouro Kliendi, who, 

It .*^1 h?“. « * Namick4>Abn, has^n CAory,' ,VAffmra, 
It iH strted that the special object of Redschid Bey’a uiission-|s, to 

ascertain what d^eo Of sympathy exist, on tb» pail of our Jo- 
Kn“curtom,. l>''"«>ff*‘m>har Xh 

10 Paihament was prorogued till the irth Doc. The !bm. 

— Apnblicdmn8iwas,giMBtoI,ora JehnTliu'seU at BrivtSl. 

on which occaMoo a pio^o ofjilafli. which had bken purchased by 
aubsCTiptioiis of a lujienra from each.pMw was prtsmitod. fin 
lOTdship on hiB health bnng drink, feeT a review of the great 
state questions which bad been, of Aeslit ydarfo aintated and car. 
twi, an.i also of the IwHop. tads Seoffrave 

dressed theOting.' ad- 

«n!i aiHv-dgifeawil nlhner 

and Mr. Roebuck, the iwo inan*b«^ fcjP that eitfi «hich fra* at- 
tend^ by about 800 indieiduali, Am^ thd tim CJo- 

lonel Napw, the author of the ^Utpiy of 
aula, and Mr llurne, the member for Middleaeae. „ 

in CommiiHioner* of Chantfie held th^u Rmtantehtie 

the°chmi®'’K Brougham (Chief ComAtssion^^ 

loair nrutnieis * •’i-l'ccted that this commission wdl terminate thio 
LoS Biouirliam'''i'"%' n "smes of the commissidhers at*, 

a Eden li ^ « M 1 ®- “*"• T- r. Lewis, Rev. 

lid n. Hes. H. 11 Milmau, Messrs. Warren, Wane, CarMsl*, 


Ufwta, Ninons, M‘M^n, Sir J. J. O. Walshamj Itsssre 
Grant, Wretfesley, Tiimh, Smith, Bomilly, Macintosh, Penning. 

Hutmftirey, Peter, fhinuiog, lohnatone, aid McQueen. The 
amoimi t)f the income Of charity property m for a* already aicer- 
taiuocl, mayilie *een hy a reference to the ^able in « Pdrliamentarv 
Abstrad*,’* dt p. 542 of th| present number. ^ 

secretary of a Conservative Club, was sum- 
moned ttr show cause at the Court of Heqnests in Castle Street. 
Leicester Square, why he refused to pay the sutn of one guinea U> 
a trade^n forlossof tnne. Jt appjared that the solicitor hod 
objected to the registration Of thetraJiMan’a vote, on which the 
latter, at considerable incouvenienee to himself, attended before 
the revving barrister, %hen the solicitor did not press the obiec- 
tion, and the vote was consequently allowed. The court eave a 
verdict foi the plaintUT, for Uie full amount claimed, with cost*. 
Ihe pioccpdwigs however have been carried into the Court of Ex- 
<*equei, It b«ng confewied that the Court of Requests had no iu- 
nsdiction in the case. •* 

, 14. In thepflollg’ Court, an application was made for a special 
injunction to restrain the major and corporation of Liverpool from 
cairjmtf into effect certain proposed loans or levies of money, for 
the piiipone of augmenting the stipends of the miuiMters or derey. 
men of those churches, ^the odvowsons of which beloiiimd to the 
corporation. TI}e *injnnctiou was granted. 

1 associations Ireld iheir anniversaries this 

day, oab ^ Shrewsbury, at whiclf Lord Darlington presided, the 
.•* '*’>’?’* B. S. pay ley, Kiq, M.P. presided At 

iMrth these meetings, the thief topicsw-ae, Agricultural Distress, 
the Reped of the Malt Tax, and the Curtenej. At the Shrnpshue 
meeting, a Mr. Bather made some pointed observatinns on tlie re- 
lative positions of landlord and tenant, contending that landlords 
must reduce iheir rents and esUhlishpients, and farmers alter 
their style of hvinig, before njqdKyitioii should be made to Purlia- 
ment y relief. 

15. Lord Rolieit^ners, M.I*. for North Leicestershire, died 
at Belvoir Castle, after a short and sudden illness. 

^ IS. About sixty of the principal Spanish residents and men hanf s 
in J^ndoa c^ned together, at the Loudon Tavern, for tluMuiri use of 
celebrating the hpening of the Spanish Cortes under the adminis- 
tration of M. MenduabaT. At this meeting it was stated that a 
subscription which had been set on foot, ior the purpose of for- 
warding yinilifary sfotes for the Spanish army, had been contri- 
buted to most lilwally. 

Aldgate being vacant by the death of Alder- 
gan Thorpeg«4 contested election took place, and the numbers of 
polling were announeed ibis day at Guildhall by the 
Mayor The election was Ut dared to have fallen on Sheriff 
Salomohs The candidates were Mr. Salomons, who had 75 
wtes, Mr. DunrmhfeybjM.P. for Southwark, who bad 67, and 
Jonha, wlio^ad 68. The Lord Mayor addressing the meet- 
mg, congtoUilateJ the ward of Aldgate on bung the hrst ward in 
the City of I^padon whlth had returned an alderman of the Jewish 
persiuwion. 

23. In the Court of King’s Bench an application was made for 
a tnand^ut directed to a particular individual, to hold a court 
leet, for tlie pliipoacaf swearing ra the mayor of Ljm© Regis The 
majjw had beea alectt?d on the Jlst of August last, but the an- 
^ol iSburt leet had not Wn held on the 5th October, by which it 
1 corporation of Lyme Regis was virtually 

dijiSblved*** TbeTuleirM rtade absolute in the fiist instance. ^ 
J^ath eftliy Duke of Beaufort, in his GDth year. Ho is 
siiccdcded by ius son. the hfarquis of Worteester, M. K for West 
Ufoii|*ei/tdrshire, whic^ of course creates a vseauej'* 

««l<l«nte have oecimed during Ihe month on 
the Rivet Thames, by steers eomug in eollision with smaU 
l«m(s» by which a number of Individuals have lost their lives. In 

mnollL « *!!**’ heve been returned by 

suffereti. against the captains, 
alia a|(llot; end in the third insUace, a'vMUi'of aecMental 
^th-wae retaned, with a deodaml of 100/, oMSt*.m.. The 
fie^teneyoflhese aeetdente of late ealle for^^pWerenim. 



Soeietyuat I„_ 
'r. T. W, Pares*. 
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THE EXCISE ON P^iPEfL 
EvFr^ Ihe most coiMjeii(r«i€4 ejrtfact of tfio*€i$ertlfe 
the learning: that h«t been tccBi[niuate<i on IJgiSw 
of the canons materials used tor writing upon ib 
nges and countnea would be out 6f place here, minili^,* 
which 18 nothing morel ban marlcing. baa been pracfiara 
in all the ways in winch* inaika can be m^c. and upon All 
the substances capable of receiviUj^ ano ictaining any^Kind 
of mark Some such raateriAls are supplied ready b) cin 
handb by nature: as the flat tUiks and stones upon which 
many ancient inscriptions are out. Others, such 
admit ol being easily converted into flit reoeptacrw tor 
willing by a little mechanical fashiomng. Among the less 
cumbrous and more flexible materials that have been 
employi.d for the puipose are the leises of trees; espe- 
cially some ot those leaves of large Surface, mud supemr 
toughness of fibre, produced in orient ar count nell. The 
Cumuean S>bil is fabled to have written her prophecies 
on len\es And we ucill speak of the leaves Oi folios (which 
projierly sigiiily the same thing) of a book. It is cadent 
that, although there might be writing, there cotild he no 
books until some such thin material as thw ednm into use* 
Books have been m^de, however, and m sowcMfip^tnes 
are still made.ot very thin boaids of wood ; And they lihght 
also be loi med of plates of ivory or of But, Im 

obvious reasons, suen materials as these i^Wid new have 
been veiy extensively employed Thefiist suUetanofemauuw 
lactured in large quantities expressly foi the mitposes Of 
writing and book-making was the Ejryptiaii^pynis, fiOm 
which paper still takes its name. This fculAitanc& 0 
paiatiurt Irom the inner bark of a plant, woe manuractuied 
in vast quantities, principally at Alexandria ip ^gfpt* 
and lat telly also at Rome, and probably ip otnar pajp 
the woild, dowrn to a comparatively Jceent date.'^Some th™ 
the papyrus was m use so lately as m th<^ Unth (molevimih * 
centmy of our era. Parcbmont* or |Mi6p£red snoepijflii, 
had also been long in extensive use m tbeOreek and 
woild ; and probably much longer ai^ong 
nations. It is said to have been first fne 

wrestein woild, between two and three hundwg-featf be- 
fore the biith of Chnat, in the city of^Peil?an«». 

Mmoi ; whence its name Pergamynumi^ whicB wre nave 
coiruptcd into paichment. ^ a i 

None of these preparafiomit hpwovef, axjpi tfiw 
what we now call pap^* m the eseenimj 
the manufacture ; which is the comply 
original substance, and the producttofkjg^ 


Mlly anmefMd. not simply in i^s form or its 
^ts.veiy ^mtUtre and consistency. 

redueit* a^fibrous substance to powder* 
rAnmt^ the panrticles into a very thiia 
'At tnfl|(i^ll|t^nie tiachgly coneietit paste, seems to be 
lous one^ps that ot any other piocesi,oC 
__ Af a merely manual mieration (foi essen- 

ito more), which it wouTd be easy to name., 
ie diffitult to imagbitt^hat could have led to it— -what 
Ofhi^jiitflliawprevum'dy piw^ could have either sue- 
Mfel^it ^ acmdenflilly given biith to the discovery. It 
mtra not be very readily supposed, btloie the attempt 
hid been made, that it conjd piove suqcessful. The first 
paper (of themodern spmie) known in Europe appear* 
Ho have been fAibriAieajrf cotton, though it very soon, 
came to 1^ mkde also of lilmp or flat The use of these 
mateiialsjm their natural state, for the puipose of con- 
version ibto pkper^ probably jreoeded the employment of 
cotton end Imen rags for tlmt puipose. It is now gene 
rally agreed that Spam wAf xlie country m which the new 
fabric wms^fli^MntrodflwsA, end that i\ wAs known there 
so early as the ninth or tenth century. There can be little 
do^t that the invention was brought over by the Aiabs* 
or Moors, as they were otihed, who were then in posses- 
sion ol a great part of tliat countiy. Considerable memi- 
factorigs of paper are known to have existed soon after 
this lime in vanous parts of Moorish Spam. 

But whence did the Aiabs leam this mannfactuie ’ It 
IS know'n to have been caiiied on in various eastern cities 
subject to the rule of that race in the seventh century 
of our eiWw “The inestimable ait,'’ says Gibbon, “qf 
transtormthg Jincn [perhaps he oiuzht rathei to have 
written q^ten, or silkj into paper, has been diffused fiom 
the manuiacture of Sgmaicand over the western world 
and he adds in a note, "The librana^ Casui, relates firom 
credible 4estimonyf that paper wasfiist mipoiled front 
China to Sawfareaird a 30 (that is. in a d c 62). andm- 
tp%tedt or r^her intioducedat Mecca, ah. 88 (that is* 
Air, riO) »’ ft can scarcely be doubted that fhe invent^om 
odt^ated in^mA, wherif, Any rate, it is ceitairt that 
it was known long^efore the date hei^ assigned tp it» 
introduction At Skmarcand. The Chinese accoidmglv claim 
thi invention a vtheirowm, 'though it i# said lobe admitted 
by wime of theiy Alithorities that tl\e subject is not witho^ 
QDs^irity. It appeals that, foi a long period after thia 
nation possessed4ne knowledge of klUrs, they wereuii’T 
acquamte^wi^ any matenalvfoi writing upon ot the sobms^ 
wadure, with ’What w# ha^cAh pwpe**' At fiist they w^te 
ctpuiionltL wath or any pigment at all, but with ait 
i«>h sWlpA ps ,bodkm, bke what the Homans used with 
th^i‘ waxetV tablets, and on Vbards ol wood, flaltmil 
’piaefes of^Uipb 90 ,or fWea of metal. Afterwards ih^ 


tirSy difteient fabric out Of the dCbwA 
paronment weie merely the natgnw 
polished, or, at most, what might 
particular use ; as freestone or ^ 

WldiMK or as leather is tanned Jfer mww shods. Tw 
were nomore than what we have already desigRued them, 
preparations ; our modern paper is a oomposibon-^ pro* 

VoL. Hi. 


oante tp fabweafe a which mhst have somewhat 
laSAlimed thi MlpHaa Jcom the inner bark of 

ifrt&ihAhibab ahd other ^ Wt still this was pierdy 
dc and^ot a convex; 

of It mt« t^e ftist manufactu^ ^ 

,<rtittl>wny KfirtAoT pitoteaUpbutied by some of ihe 
‘ - - tAti^^|^%&eirmwera,mlherei£i60f 

Itia have beeiv the mventfon 
> mw«^of%li^r|ti*haM Heernffloveda* 

Wtew 0f only lihen and silk* 

i^alsottie hirk or diilmnt species ot trees. la 
i^ne bt thpAi many other snaltanoeB came to be used f 
and paper is lo be now actually made m China of 
cotton, of linen, of lulk, and not only of many kinds of 

tPrlulcd by Wti liam CbowM tad SoKt, SUmford.Strtetl 2 B 
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barl«, but even of the wood both of the bamboo and the 
cotton plant reduced to dust, and also of a variety of other 
natural j)rodnc'ts. It is very well known, indeed, that 
paper may he fahi icafod of almo.st any fibrous substance, 
ve^ijetahlo or animal. Paper has even been made in mo- 
dern limes of the mineral substance called asbestos, the 
well-knovMi and reinarliable quality of which (as indicated 
by tlie mime) is not to bo affected by fire, at least under a 
very hmli derive of heat. The paper made of it retains 
the sjime ])reioi 2 Ht ive, ttie fiie only expunging what may 
have hi'en written ui'on it. A German naturalist. Bruck- 
nian, who WTote a treatise upon asliestos. had four copits 
ol‘ Ins hook taken off upo.n tins kind of piijier, which are 
.said to be dcposilcd in the litivary of Wolfenhuttel. 

The liistory of paper, tlicrclbre, as far as it can be 
traced, is shoilly as lollows. It is said to have btjen in- 
vented in Chinn lietween seventeen and ei^hlecn^huudred 
years ai;o. Fiom t lienee the manufacture w'as transferred, 
alioLil twelve hundred yeais aofo, to the Tartar city of 
Samareancl, then in the hnnds of the Aiahs or Saracens. 
From Samaieand it speedily sjiread to Mecca and the 
other cities of 7\rabia Proper; and from thence the con- 
querinir people who had thus’ obtained |Iossessi(m of it 
carrieil it loilli with them, in one direction to the northern 
coasts of Afncn, and to Spain, in another to Damascus 
and tlic rest of tlunr Syrian empire. It w^as piobabiy intro- 
duced into S))nin before the tenth century ; hut it may per- 
haps he doidjted whether the rest of Kuropc m^ginalJy ob- 
tained the knowledge of the invention from that country, or 
had it horn Asm hyihe way of (Constantinople and Greece. 
In llu‘ twelfth century it ajipears to have become the 
common inalennl I'or writinsr ujion throughout this quarter 
of the world. There is much dispute, however, as to the 
date at whicli cotton paper first began to he supplanted 
by that nv.idi' (iom linen. According to some authorities, 
as has been already observed, paper was manufactured from 
linen by the Moors of Spain I efoie the teiilli centuiy. 
Othi'i w'ritei's, however, contend for a much later origin of 
this improvemout . “The manner of making the cotton- 
paper,” ‘>:iys Anderson, in his History of Commerce, “in- 
troduced the still better and cheniier ]iaper made of linen 
rags. This Inst invention Monlfancon ascribes to tin* 
Iwellth cenlury ; yet others make it so late as J417 ; and 
an octavo treatise in Enghdi, entitled ‘The General His- 
tory of Discoveries and Improvements,’ says that rag-paper 
was not invented till about the year 145‘2 ; w bile Uomhold, 
in his Dissertation on Paper, printed at Berlin in the year 
1744, lixes its invention to have been ni 1470, though pro- 
bably somewhat earlier. Tiie eotton-papm* now (a.d. 000) 
invented veiy nearly resemtiled onr rag-\)apcr; but as the 
latter was much cheaper m its manufacture, as being made 
of rags, which belong vvere thrown on ttie dunghill, it soon 
drove out of use tlic eotton-puper, which necessarily bore 
a inueli Ineher price. * 

It w’as long bclore the manufacture of paper was intro- 
dueed into this eovmtry. “\lntil in or about this year, 
J(i *.)(),” says llie wnlei \ve have just quoted, in another 
])hu*e, “there wms scarce any other kind of pai>er made ui 
England Init the coarse browm soit. But the war with 
France occasioning lugh duties on foreign paper, the 
French Protestant refugees settled in England chiefly, 
and also our own few paper- mwlveis, now began to make 
•vviiite writing and ])nii1ing paper; which in length 
of time has been brought to so great perfection, both for 
beauty and subs! mice, that in our own time (1 704), we 
im])Oit only certain kinds of (-lenoa and Dutch paper, 
winch, however, bears but a small proixirtion to all the 
l)a])er used m ihe British dominions. How great a saving 
this has proved to Britain maypaitlyhe conceived from 
wliat has been often formerly affirmed iiy such as aie well 
acquainted therewith, viz., that tO Fiance alone, from 
wlmm we now' take none even in time of peace, we paid 
annually to tbe amount of one hundred thousand pounds for 
paper only.” In 1 7 ‘21, according to the ‘ British Merchant’ 
published in that year, Iwo-thnds of all the paper used in 
England w'as made at home. This jiroportion is said to 
have amounted to 'lOO.fUO reams. “In 1 7B3,” says Mr. 
M‘Culloch, (Dictionary of (Commerce, 2nd edition, p. 875), 
“the value of 1h<* jiapcu’ annually manufactured was 
ostuuated at 7ft0.0()(i/. At present, besides making a .suffi- 
cient qnant'ty of most sorts of paper for our own use, wc 
annually c\]u>rt about lUO.OlloA worth of hooks. We still, 
however, continue to import certain descriptions of paper 


for engraving from France, and a small supply of paper- 
hangings. The duty on both amounts to about 2800/. a 
year. In 1813 Dr. Colquhoun estimated the value of 
paper annually produced in Great Britain at 2,000,000/. ; 
but Mr. Stevenson, an incomparably better authority upon 
such subjects, estimated it at only half this sum. From 
information obtained from those engaged in the trade, we 
incline to think that the total annual value of the paper 
manufactured in tlie United Kingdom, exclusive of the 
duty, may at present amount to about 1,200,000/. or 
1,300,000/. Tlieri! aj'e about 700 paper-mills in England, 
and from 70 to 80 in Scotland. The number in Ireland is 
but inconsideralilc. Of these mills, we Ixdieve, very few 
have lately been imenmiloyed. About 27,000 individuals 
are supposed to be directly engaged in the trade; and 
beside the workmen employed in the mills, the paper ma- 
nnfacdure dreal os a considerable demand for the labour of 
mill-wriglits, machinists, srnitlvs, carpenters, iron and 
brass- founders, wire-workers, w^oollen nianufactiners, and 
others, in the machinery and apparatus of the mills.” 

In a passage quoted above from Anderson, the substitu- 
tion of linen for cotton in the manufact lire of paper was s])oken 
of as having at first greatly lowered the cost of the maiiiilac- 
tiired article. Now, however, that cotton has become much 
more plentiful and mucdi cheaper thnn linen, it has been 
again resorted to, we believe, to a considerable extent, in 
the manufact me of printing-paper, and even of vvnting- 
paper. Its only recommendation is its cheapness ; for 
from the comparative weakness of the fibre in cotton, 
paper when made from that material has far less st length 
and durability tliaii when made from linen. A judicious 
admixture of linen of coaca pulse greatly coi reels the 
evil. 

'• The rags of which English paper is made :ne obtained 
ib pait at home, but chiefly from abroad. “ The lags of 
our own country,” says an article ‘upon this subject in the 
Oillh Number of tlie Penny Magazine (Monthly Siipple- 
nu'iit for September 30th, 183.3), “do not furnish a fifth 
liait of that we consume in the maniifactme of paper. 
France, Holland, and Belgium prohibit, under seveie 
jienalties, the exportation of rags, because tliev lecjuire 
them f^r their own long-established maimfaetoncs. Spam 
and Portugal also piolnbit their exj'ortat ion. llalv and 
Germany liirriisli the principal supplies ol linen rags both 
to (Treat Britain and the Umti‘d States. 'I’le y are ex- 
ported iVorn Bremen, Hamburgh, Uostoi h, Arieona, Leg- 
horn, Messina, Palermo, and Trieste. 'I’hi'y ainve in our 
ports in closely packed hags, <‘oiilaimng each about I'mir 
hundred-weight ; W'hich, according to the respectiv(‘ ([iinh- 
tics of tlic rag, aie marked S.P.F F., S.P F, h’. F., F.X., 
and l'\B. There are many varieties ol lag even m these 
divisions; and their (pinlities arc ),M’et1y clear mdiealions 
of the .state of comfoit and cleanliness m jiartieular dis- 
tricts and countiics. The linen rags of iMiglaiid aie ge- 
nerally very clean, and roqmie little washing and no 
bleaching before they arc ground into ])nli}. The Sici- 
lian rags, on the contrary, are oiiginally so dirt}, that 
they are \vashed in lime hel'orc tliey are fit for the 
lon‘ign market. The gi eater portion of the rags from 
llu'Miorthof Europe aic so dark in llieir colour, and so 
coarse in their texture, that it is difficult to imagine how 
’they could have formed ]>art of any inner ganiicnts; 
wliilc those, on the other hand, which are collected at 
home, evidently belong to a people who are ‘ clothed in 
fide linen every clnv.'"’ 

To this ai title in the Penny Magazine wc must refer 
the reader tor a description both ol the old method of 
making ])aper by hand and of the modern process by 
machinery - iindoui)tcdly one of the most beautilul and 
miraculous in the whole range of mccdiamcal contrivance. 
We shall only state generally tlie leading results which 
liave been obtained in this manufacture by the impulse it 
has, within tliose lew years, received both from mechanical 
ingenuity and from chemical science. They have toge- 
ther in n manner revolutionized it, and given it a new 
field and a higlier rank among the arts. One of the re- 
sults, in the first place, of the application of machinery is 
absolutely new ; it is something whicli formerly could not 
have been accomplished by any expenditure of time or 
luliour ; we mean the length to which a single sheet of 
paper may now be extended. The magnitude of a sheet 
of paper made by hand is of course limited by Uie size of 
such a tray or frame hs a man can dip into the ])ulp and 





lift H)) with his (wo liAnds ; in the machine the"pii|>ilMii‘ 
wound off upon a ro)ki> and the wob maybe made 
as tli(^ roller will hold, But secondly, the economy 
effected by the new process iu so immense as to fee 
thinn slili more important, and may atf4» ^vcit teote 
wondei lul, than this novelty of produxjh, '* By the ajcancyi’’, 
says Mr. M'CullocIn speakinij of Mr, ^ickensdtVs invett- 
tion, *• t)!’ ;» j/reat deal of complicated machinery, so 
riurably contrived as to produce the intend^ «m?ct with 
nnerrinir precision, and in the very bust manner,, a pro- 
cess wliicli in the old system of paper*^a1<mg occiioted 
about three weeks is performed in as many I 

A coulinuous stream of fluid puln is, within this brief 
space of time, and the short distance of thirty feet, notbiily 
made into paper, but actually dried, polished, and every 
sepai ale sheet cut round the edges, and rendered com- 
pletely ready for use !*' The writer of the account in the 
Penuv Magazine, describing tl<e machineiy employed 
at Alhui y Mill, near Guildford, belonging to Mr. Magnay, 
says, “ Fnun the commencement of the process, when the 
puJ]) flows o\it of the vat upon tlie wet of wire, till the 
paper into which it is formed is received upon the reel, 
somewhat less time than two miniite.s is occupied. We 
ascert ained the fact by drawing our Anger across the wet 
mass ])cfnre it left the web, and tracing the rent into the 
final st ige of the formation of the paper. The ^eb of wire 
tra\els at a rate which produces twenty-five superficial 
feet of paper per minute.’* And while thc<e mechanical 
impinvmeiits have been thus multiplying the power oi 
production in llic manufacture, the supply iof the matmial 
has betm augmcMitod by another branch of science. Che- 
mistiy has now discovered compnratively choaji and easy 
methods of rendering certain descriptions of rags fit for 
being ii'vod in the making of writing and printing paper^ 
wlm li foi nierly either could not be made available for that 
pui]>ose at all, or only at an expense which equally pre- 
clud(nl their employment. In this way the augmented 
faciJitv of llio manufacturing process has been left free to 
prodiici' its full benefit. 

TIk' consequence is that, notwitlistanding a largely in- 
creased demand, consequent not only upon the increase of 
the pojiii'ation but upon the constantly extending con- 
sum\)tinn of the article, the price of ]iapcrlias of late years 
fallen vi'ry oonsiderabl\\ Meanwhile, however, the duty, 
being le\ led not ujion the value but upon the quantity, has 
romained tlie same as it was before the fall of price. This 
duty IS the subject of the Fourleenlh Repori of the Com- 
missioners of Kvcise Inijuiiy, \\hicli is itself (including the 
Kvid'Micc and Appciidix) a volume of nearly 200 pages, 
blit ol nhu'li Ihi' tollovsing is the abstiact that has been 
drawn up by the Secretary to the Commission; — 

• 

“ Pfjjwr . — This Uejiort opens with a recital of the Acts 
of Parl'iuTiuMit under vvliudi the paper duties are collected, 
commcncuig willi tliat by which such duties were first 
imposed, viz. 1 lie Uilh of Anne, c. 1‘J, dated in 171 1, which 
recites, as a reason for the grant, the necessity of raising 
large ‘ supplies of money to earry on the present war, 
until your Majesty shall be enabled to establish a good 
and lasting peace.’ • 

“ The duties on paper were first levied in Ireland by the 
:t8th Geo. TIT., e. 5, aud were charged by a rate on the 
machinery employed in the mamifacture. They were assi- 
nubited to the duties in Great Britain by the 5th Geo, 
c. 55. 

“ The rates and amounts of the paper duties since 1770 
are stated in a return in the Appendix, which was Of too 
volumnious a nature to insert in the body of the Report. 

“ The gioss receipt in 1834 was 83.3, 822^.’ 12«, 4i, the 
net receipt 771,162/. 13#., from which latter .sum the 
charges of the collection are to he deducted, 

“ A drawback of the whole duty is allowed on all paper 
made in the United Kingdom on exportation ; and tiy the 
4.3rd Geo. III., c. 60, and 6 Geo. IV. c. 55, allowances of 
duty were granted to clothiers, hot-pressers, and to the 
universities, which amounted, with the drawback in 1834, 
to 62,6.59/. 19#. 4(1. 

“ A licence duty of 4/. is charged on all manufacturers 
of paper. 

** A list of the witnesses examined is given in pages 
4 and 5 of the Report, and in the following pages (6 to 10^ 
will be found a lull detailed statement of the regulations 
of the Excise under which the several duties upon paper 
are collected. 


’ ** The Commissioners advert to the important 
which is enjoyed by the paper^mdkers nn tb icgula- 
tlons, vuo that unlike other growing-d»'tv trud i-s, llicy 
have ‘ the process of their rfidtiufactuie exempt worn 
Excise interference,* to which exemption the i’un.nus- 
sioners attribute ‘ the very great progress which l.as been 
made in the application of vari'Uis improvements to thi** 
manufacture, especially those arising fro n th"* extensive 
introduction of machinery, which have eti-ibl <1 the manu- 
facturers, by combining the two processes of making and 
drying the paper through the operation of largj* eyliwlersi. 
heated by steam, to complete in a few minutes a quantity 
of paper which formerly occupied a period pt* as 
Weeks.* ’* 

“ Injurious Effi*rU of the Sf^paraUon of P(tp 0 i ivio ,, 
-C/ai?SMi— The separation of pa])er into two classes by the 
43rd GeOtllT., c. 69, with two rates of duty, appears from 
the concurrent testimony of almost all the witnesses 
examined upon the point, to be atten'k d with ihemofet 
injurious efifectS. This separation was etlccted Itv the 43rd 
Geo. III., e. 69, by which it Wa.s enacted that all paper 
and pasteboard ^fthbuld be considered tiist and .sub- 

ject to ’3d* per lb. duty, unless made yr/n//'// mvl uf old 
tarred rope and cordage, irithout liwrcirom the 

piicht or tur. or ant/ pari tfwrrnf and without any uiixtnrO^ 
of other materials ihei ewith. 

“ It appears from the evidence of Mr. Djckruson, the 
chairman or the deputation of London pnptM -niak'Ts, and 
himself an eminent and extensive mfiTuilactmci, well 
as from that of Mr. Gater and Mr. Gaussen, also consider- 
able manufacturers, and whiclf is continrud by the depu- 
tation of paper-makers at Glasgow 

“ 1st. That old tarred rope, which dining tlie wiir, and 
before chain-cables came into use, was woith 4/. to 5/., or 
less, is now worth 1 1/, to 12/. )wr ton. 

“ 2ndly. That while old tarred rope has so much in- 
creased m price, some sdits of fiist clas» materials have 
so much tleclined in value as to be worth only 3/ tO,v.^(o 
4/, per ton. 

3rdly. That it has been found practicable, without 
extracting the pitch or tar of the old rope, completely to 
neutralize the smell of it : the result of nil whicli is that 
that which at the linu* the law was settled, lomud a good 
practical distinction between first and second class ])npej v, 
has long ceased to be so ; nod that a verv exteiT-ive eva- 
sion of the law, by the uscoi first-class maleiials in second- 
class paper, is the coriseciucnce. 

“ The department id' Excise acknow-Iedge that frequent 
complaints and disputes arise upon the subject ; that it is 
difficult tO'distingmsli between the two ; and that one rate* 
of duty would be infinitely prefeiable to two. 

** It IS almost superttnuus to add, that tlie contimiamx> 
of the present cla.ssifiealion is condemned by tlie Ccjm- 
missioners of Impiiry, as calcuftited to produce conse- 
quences liighly injniious both to the mamifacturer aud to« 
tW revenue.' 

Injurious E feris of the High Duty on ihe Fu st Cla\,y 
The injurious effects iiroduced by the present high 
rate of duty on first-class paper is the next ])oint adverted 
to, in reference to which, in consequence of the decline 
which has taken place in ihe pnce*of paper, the late ol 
duty is described as amonrfling now to double what it was„ 
and a.s forming a great check on the consumption of j).'i]»cr, 
ns well as a great inducement to avoid ])Myitig ihc duty; 
the rate of profit thorolore' to the manufaclurer has been 
reduced so low, by the competition with the smuggler, that 
a very large proportion of the capital vested in niill:i and 
machinery is repiescnted as affording no retuiii. On the 
inferior descriptions of wuiipping-paper the late of duty is 
stated to be not less than 200 per cent., and on the finer 
sorts, such as punting jiaper, it is 50 per cent. 

' “ The frauds on pj\pcr in Ireland arc stilted by Mr. 
Saurin. the Solicitor for Ireland, and by Mr. Pluiikcti, the 
Inspector of the Keveiuie Police, and Mr. Ryan, the Col- 
lector for Londonderry, to exist to an enormous amount. 

The prejudicial effect of the high duty in reference tc^ 
paper iwed in the punting of books te forcibly demon- 
.slrated by the Commissioners of Inquiry, and is illU-sImtetT 
by references to Mr. M‘Culloch‘s ‘ Ct^mmercial Dictionary/ 
and to the evidences of Messrs. Knight and Parker, the 
publishers of the * Penny' and * Saturday Magazines." 

"The demand for books is stated to be so exlrcmelj 
uncertain, that in a case where a pubhsiher calculeJtev* 
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from the best itiformalion^fhe probable sale of 1000 copies 
of a work, lie perhaps does not sell 500 copies, or even so 
many as 250 copies.^ The duty, however, has been paid on 
the whole 1000 copies:, and therefore adds materially to 
the loss resulting: from the speculation. 

“ The duly on the paijer employed in a work such as 
the * Penny (Jyclopa^ ’ia' is estimated by Mr. Knight at 
one-fi(‘lli of the wliole; and he states that such a specula- 
tion, which now pavs at 5 ,000 copies, would, if the duty 
were reduoi'd one-half, pay at 40,000 copies, and, if en- 
tirely repealed, at .30,000 copies. 

“ Mr. Knight further expresses his^ipinion, that a con- 
siderable reduction of the paperduty would call numerous 
such works info existence. 

“ The operation of the duty on the ordinary volume is 
estimated by the London deputation at from 1^. to U. 8(L 
a volume, according to the sule. 

“ The proportion of paper used in printing is estimated 
as exceeding two-thirds of the wh<»]e. 

“The CoinniissioiiLMs of Inquiry justly observe, there- 
fore, 'that R large reduction’ of duty will be materially 
felt, precis(dy iu that branch of the nmnufacture to which 
it is (lesiriilile that relief should he afforded.’ * 

“ The effect of the rc]ie:il of the duty on almanacs, 
which amounted to U 3d. on each almanac, is very re- 
marKahlc. No less than 20U new ones are described as 
having immediately staited, of some of which upwards of 
250,000 coines were sold within a short periotf, although 
the old ones maintain their ground; and Mooie\ Al- 
manac is stated this year to have actually doubled its 
former sales. * 

“ The result of the evidence received, and the observa- 
tions of tlie ("ommis'sioncrs of Inquiry in the several parts 
of the United Kingdom, is stated by them to be, ‘ that the 
duti'^s at tlieir ])r( sent rate and mode of charge, have a 
most injurious tendency, both in creating temptations to 
evade the law, and abo in checking the consumption of an 
article winch w’ouUl otherwise be in demand for all classes 
of tin* peo])le.’ 

“‘Asa remedy for these evils,' the Commissioners re- 
commend ‘ tliat the pieseut division of jia^ier into two 
clashes sliould cea^c, and that so long as that raanufac- 
ture shall couliime subject to an Excise duty, .such duty 
shall be levied at an nnifoiin rate ; and tlnit the present 
rate of first-class pM|)er .should be reduced one-half, and 
accoidingly that per Jh. should he fixed as the whole 
amount to be levied on paper of all descriptions;* and 
further, that tlic present separate classes of pasteboard 
should in like manner be consolidated and reduced, and 
subject to one duty of ld.v. per cwt., Ibal rate of duty to 
be also payable on mill-boards and other boards, which 
now ])ay a duty of ll. U. per ewt. 

“ The manufacturers calculate that a very small loss of 
revenue will result from llTese measures. The net-produce ; 
of the duty on first and second-class pnpeis in 1834, was 
718,04:1/,, from which, if the duty on second-clas.s paper be 
dcibicted, viz. 101,021/., tliere will remain 017,020/. Mr. 
G.iussen culciilates that nof more than 1.50,000/. of the 
above sum would lie lost in the first }ear, and that every 
year afterwards that loss ^^ould become less. The London 
deputation estimate tlicr * amount which would be received 
by the Excise, after the cotisoli™ion of the duties on first 
and second -class pap^T, at 080,000/.,* leaving a loss of 
revenue of only 62,980/. 

“ The Commissioners of Inquiry advert fo a complaint 
wliich appears to have been made by the deputations of 

J >aper-makeis both in Edinburgh and Glasgow', of the 
OSS and inconvenience arising from missing oppoitunities 
of conveyance, to which they arc frequently subjected by 
the regulation which requires them to retain llicir paper 
on the premises for twenty-four hours after the departure 
of the ofiicei'twho had weighed it and»chargod it with duty. 
The English manufacturers, as well as the officers of 
l^Acise, are opiiosed to the alteration of this regulation, on 
the ground ‘ that a shortening of the period would open a 
door to evasion of duty.’ 

*' The Commissioners of Inquiry consider it inexpedient 
to dispense with this regulation during the continuance 
of the present rate of duty ; but in deference to the ‘ strong 
feeling which the whole of the Scotch manufacturers have 
expri'ssed upon the subject,’ they suggest that ‘ some re- 
laxation as to time may he allowed as soon as the duties 
jut!«lfeduced^nd consolidated into one.* 


** PencUiies.—ThQ Commissioners of Inquiry recommend 
a revision and reduction of the whole^of the penalties esta- 
blished by the laws relating to paper, upon the grounds 
that ‘ the original penalties in the Act of Anne, establishing 
the duty, in no case ex£?eeded 50/., and were generally 
very much below it and that ‘ enormous penalties do 
not and will not check souiggling, so long as tlie tempta- 
tion afforded by high duties exists,* The Commissioners 
specially allude to one penalty of 200/., which is inflicted 
by the l.st Geo. IV., c. 38, sec. C, for every label delivered 
to the manufactufer by the Excise, for which he cannot 
account. The utmost loss of revenue consequent upon the 
loss or misuse of the label, being the amount payable upon 
one icam of paper, which, in the case of writing and 
piinting paper, would he from 5 j?. to 6^f. 3d., and on a ream 
of mill-boajd, 25s. The Commissioners suggest that a 
penalty of 40^., or at most 5/., would be quite sufficient to 
prevent fraud on lbi.s point. ^ 

** Mode nf Charge in 7re/t/«d.— The manufacturers in Ire- 
land, it is stated, are anxious to return to the original mode 
of levying the duty in that country, viz. ‘ by a licence duly 
imposed upon the engine according to the contents of the 
vats.* The introduction of the English mode of charge 
into Ireland was effected in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of the Parliamentary Commission of Revenue 
Inquiry contained in their Eighth Report ; and the Com- 
missioners state that ‘ all the evidence they have obtained 
leads them to concur in that Report; and that they, 
therefore, do not feel disposed to recommend a return to 
the former nioiltr of levying the duty in Ireland.' 

“ A few othei changes are mentioned as having been 
suggested h}- the Scotch manufacturers, as W'cll as by the 
London dt])iit.ition, such as ‘ the abolition of the present 
regulations which comped the keeping an account of the 
daily priAliico of the manufacture, and of the restrictions 
in regard to the number of sheets to be contained in a 
ream, as well as the obligation to send out no smaller 
quantity from the mill than a ream.’ The lattci rvstric- 
tions were piobably necessary when the duty was collected 
on the number of sheets and not on the vveigbt of the 
paper, but are not only inap\)licahle now that the duty is 
charged by the weight, but allbrd, the Commissioner.s 
observe, * just cause of complaint to the manufaetiirer, as 
well as an argument in favour of the earliest posnblc re- 
vision and consolidation of all tlic twelve or tliirteen Acts 
relative to paper.* 

“ The (Commissioners strongly urge a general consolida- 
tion of all the Excise laws." 

“ Want of Communication hrhreen *he Board rf Farrif>e 
and the Traders . — The Commissioners of Inquiry observe 
upon a point which they state to have been repeatodly 
brought under their notice by the \nanulacturcrs of all 
desciiptions, but which has been more especially insisted 
on by the manufacturers of paper ; viz., ‘ that the Board 
of Excise do not allow any direct communication hetween 
themselves and Die traders,* and tluit tlie only means the 
trade has of being made aware that an application has 
ever even reached the Board, or what is the result of it, 
whether favourable or un''avourable, is by a verbal com- 
munication thr ough the snpi^visoi. The Commissioners 
of Inquiry comment upon this mode of proceeding, as being 
in eveiy respect highly objectionable, and suggest that it 
should be forthwith amended by the establishment of the 
same facility and freedom of comnumicationin the Exci.se, 
as exists in'the, departments of the Customs, Stamps, and 
Taxes. 

“ Cmi//.— With regard to the extent of credit which is 
now allowed to the manufacturer after the duty becomes 
due, the opinions received by the Commissioners appear 
to have differed. In practice the dutic.s are now' collected 
only for twelve weeks. The Commissioners express their 
opinion that * giving along credit on an article which can 
he in.stantly brought to market after the duty is charged 
is an objectionable practice, because the trader receives 
the ammint of duty for a considerable time before he pays 
it,’ and they therefore recommend (sufficient notice of the 
intended alteration being given) that, ‘ in case of a reduc- 
tion of duty, it should in future be collected in the round 
which follow's the charge.* 

“ ETpo7't Begulations.^Thc Commissioners of Inquiry 
suggest relief, jn the ca.se of export, from the expense of 
the bond and some other expenses. 

“ Allowances,— Tha Commissionei*s further express their 
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opinion, that when the duty is reduced fo IJJ. per t|bte 
allowances repaid to clothiers and hot-pressers,' whlofl 
amounted in 1834 to 6^74/., may be safely discontiii^ell. . 

** EiJ^enm of Col!eQtion.-^l!\\& Returns of the Excii6 
1 j L S**®*^^®** reduction of expense than 625(V, 

could be obtained by the repeal 6f the auties on paper. 

“ The Commissioners recommend the abolition of the 
survey on makers of tea-trays and papier machfi, which is 
attended with no advantage to the revenue ; and they 
advert to the amount of duty paid on paper used at the 
public offices and printing, which is estimated by Mr. 
Dickinson at 29,000/., one-half of whicb. or about 15,000/., 
will be immediately saved by a reduction of one-htlf the 
duty on first -class paper. • 

" Stained Pa^ar.-— The Commissioners of Inquiry con- 
clude their observations op llie paper duty by stating, that 
they deem the repeal of the duty on stained paper to be 
absolutely necessary to the full development of the benefit 
that will arise from the reduction of that on paper itself. 

“ The slaincd-paper duty was imposed by the original 
Paper- Duties Act (10 Anne, c. 18), and is distinguished 
by its being a second charge upon an article already highly 
taxed in its plain or simple state. * Printed goods and 
stained paper* appear to have been officially classed to- 
gether by the Board of Excise ; and the Commissioners 
observe, that it is remarkable the latter duty was not re- 
pealed at the same time with the former, to ^hich it was 
much more analogous than to the paper duty, 

“ The present duty on stained paper is IJ^/. per square 
yard, averaging about U. ]icr lb. m addition to the 3c/. per 
lb. levied oh the paper in its plain stale. * A drawback of 
the wlioh* duty of ijc/. is allowed on exportation. 

“ The amounts of stained papcn charged with duty, and 
of revenue received therefrom, in the year ended 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1835, are as follows • 
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England 
Scotland 
Ireland . 


Vnrds. 

8,071,094 

59,78-2 

618,268 

8.749,144 


Il«>venue. 

£58,851 14 6 

435 18 2 
4.5U8 4 1 


£63,795 IG 9 


duty, and of th^ extent to wjiich he is checked in all 
attempts at improvement by those ^gulations. 

“Mr. Gaqssen states that ‘ the paper makers^ them- 
selves could, if lliis duiy were abolished, print a cheap 
ornamental paper for the poor, simultaneously with the 
original manufacture; that they can produce at least 
thirty durable colours, and can render paper like watered 
silks and grained leather, as well as emboss it ; and lhat 
the duty and labour for staining can thus be saved.’ 

“ 'The Commissioners of Inqniiy state, ‘ that after fpll 
inquiry, both amongst those conderncd in the trade, and 
also amongst the various authorities of the Excise, they 
find themselves unable to suggest any measures for the 
prevention of the great extent of evasion which is at pre- 
sent practised, or for the protection of the fair traderj^jther 
than ^ total repeal of the duty on stained paper, as speedy 
ns the s^ate ot the revenue will permit, and, if possiole, 
simultaneously with the reductions and consoliuation of 
the paper duty already proposed, it appearing to the Com- 
missioners that the advantages anticipated iiomthis latter 
measure will be in the highest degree increased by the 
concurrent repeal of the duty on stained paper.’ 

V The Londftn deputalicfn ‘ consider that the abolition 
of the duty on stained paper would be followed by an 
immense increased consumption of paper, so as in a great 
degree, if not entirely, to diminish the apparent loss to the 
revenue which would arise from the repeal.’ 

“ The Obmmissioners close their Repoit with the fol- 
lowing recapitulation of their recommendations; — 

“ 1st. That tlie two existing classes of paper should be 
consolidated into oi\e. • 

“ 2nd. That the rate of duty should be fixed at 1^/. per 
lb. on all paper. 

“ 3id. That all classes of paste-boards and mill-boards 
be in like manner consolidated, and that the duty to be 
levied on them be fixed at 14^. per cwt. 

“ 4lh. That the reduced duties be collected In the round 
following the charge. 

“ 51 h. That on the reduction of the duty, the allowances 
to hot'pressers and clothiers be discontinued, 

“ 6th. That the penalties now existing be revised with 
a view to their reduction. 


“ There are 108 paper-stainers in England, two in Scot- 
land, and forty-six in Ireland ; each of whom is charged 
with a licence duty of At. 

“ A list of the witnesses examined is given at page 29 
of the Report ; and in the two following pages are con- 
tained the Excise regulations, under which the duties are 
chaiged and collected. 

“ From these regulations it appears, that the stained- 
paper duty is cliarged on all paper prepared for use before 
it is stained ; and th^l if a sheet therefore becomes spoiled 
or unsaleable in the staining, the paper-stainer must bear 
the loss. 

“ The price of stained paper is stated to be 2^, 6c/. per 
piece ; the two duties amount to \s. 3d„ so that we have 
at once 100 per cent, of duly, in addition to incidental 
expenses and to the losses of the nature above described. 

“ The operation of this disproportionately high duty is 
very severely felt, particularly in the inferior papers, with 
regard to which Sir James Williams states, that * for 100 
pieces of high-priced pnper they sell 1000 of the low- 
priced.’ In such a state of things it is almost needless to 
add lhat evasion of duty takes place to a great extent, 
more especially in Ireland, where out of forty-six pa|fer- 
stainers fourteen appear, from the Excise teturn for 1832, 
to have paid duty under 10/., forty-three under 100/., and 
three only paid duty above that amount. It is asserted 
that Irish stained-paper is imported into England, and 
sells for one-third less than English paper, so that the 
evasion of duty in Ireland is not only injurious to the re- 
venue, but prejudicial to the interests of the manufac- 
turers of the United Kingdom. 

“ The expense of collecting this head of duty is esti- 
mated by the Excise at 1800/., the produce of the duty 
being 63,000/. The Commissioners of Inquiry however do 
not concur in the correctness of this estimate, but, on the | 
contrary, express their opinion that a * much greater ex- 
pense 18 incurred.* Copious extracts from the evidence 
are given in proof of the laborious nature of the duties 
imposed upon the officers, and which also show the highly 
rigorous and vexatious regulations and restrictions to 
which the manufacturer is subject in consequence of the 


“ 7th. That the Acts of P.arliament relating to paper be 
revised and consolidated, and that the manufacturers be 
furnished by the Board of Excise, with a digest of the re- 
gulations affecting their trade. 

8th. That the survey on makers of tea-trays, bottle- 
stands, and other articles of that description be discon- 
tinued; and, 

“ 9th. That the duty on stained paper be repealed, and 
the survey abolished.’* 

The duty on paper, it appears from this statement, is 
not so objectionable as some other Excise duties are, on 
the ground of any interruption to the manufacture occa- 
sioned by the mode of its exaction : nor is the expense at 
which it is collected large. Although, also, the frauds 
and evasion practised in regard to it have been cairicd to 
a considerable extent, especially in Irtfland, it does not 
appear that this evil is essential to the duty, or that there 
would be any great difficulty in establishing such an im- 
proved system of regulations and mamigemcnt as would 
keep it pretty completely in check. Thu great objection 
to the duty is its amount, and the manner in which it 
operates both upon all manufacturers and dealere in the 
aiticle, and upon the best interests of the public. As an 
illustration of its pressure in both directions, nothing can 
be more striking than the following statements which 
we extract from a representation by Mr. Dickenson, Mr. 
Phipps, and Mr. Magnay, given in the Appendix to the 
Report. We shall give, in the first place, their calculation 
of the present ad valorem effect of the tax. by which it ap- 
pears that it is chargeable with the absurdity and injustice 
of being heaviest upob paper of the coarsest*and cheapest 
description: — 


Price nlitninod 
by mitkor, inde- 
pcndffui uf 
duty. 

First Class Paper. ^ 

Wrapping Paper marked A 14s. 
Prom 38^. to 42^. per cwt. is the 
current selling price of this ' 
paper, called Royal Hand, 
which is extensively used by 


Tluty. 


281 . 


PMc e«iot 
or duly on 
prime coel 
of paper. 
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cqmp^iqn to the newspaper. 


Price obtaiued 
by maker, inde- 
pendent of 

, duty. 

grocers and othcrshoi)keepers < 
in London, and throughout 
the country ; hut this low 
price is llic etFect of smug- 
gling. I I t he duty were paid on 
all (he paper sold by the ma- 
niifactuivr, iu* could not afford 
to sell it lor less tlian from jO-v. 
to 5 1^. pel cut. 

Printing Paper, marked H 5Gjf. 

Fine Writing Paper, marked C PiG.?. 

Second Class Paper, 1) 21s. 

To bring paper into this class, 
the law lecpures that it should 
be made wholly out of old 
ropes or coi da ge, w ithout sepa- 
rating or extracting 1 herefrom 
the pitch or tar, or any part 
thereoi'. 

Slieat lung Paper, marked E I 4a-. 


l>uty. 


laaie p«r cent, 
of duty on 
prime cost 
of paper. 


28a\ 50 

28.V. 22 

14a'. r>6 


l/.O 


Forty -two slullings' worth of wrapping paper, therefore, 
it ajipears, pays as mucli duty as seven pounds fourteen 
shillings* w'orth of fine writing paper. Tins gross inequa- 
lity and unlMiness, howwer, niigfit no doubt*be corrected 
by an amendment of the scale of duties, wtiieh would also 
have the etteet ol iiutting an end to the greater part of the, 
frauds that now take place i.i the trade. Jhit this improve- 
ment would not touch the jiimcipal objections to the duty, 
arising fi<uii the peculiar milure of the book trade. One 
of these consists in the great enhancement which neces.sa- 
rily lakes ])lace in the amount of the duty during the 
transmission, so to speak, of the pressure from the paper 
manufactuier to the purchaser of a printed book. “The 
d llerence,” the authors of the representation before us ob- 
serve, “ tietween what the ])ublie ])ay to the retail stationer 
and the price w hich tlie maniilacturcr obtains for paper, is 
fully 75 i)cr cent. ; so that the duty is exceedingly enhanced 
to the consumer. Jhit tiu* incicase it causes in the price of 
books and other publications is greater. Where the sale 
is large and qLiite ceitain, it amounts to not less than 80/. 

per cent lJut in cases where the sale is uncertain, 

lliai is to say, in three eases out of four, the bookseller 
iTiUBt, in addition to this necossajy commercial charge, 
-augment his jiiice fuitlier to ver his lisk of Joss on so 
large, a prehnuiiary payment as that of the whole duty on 
■the paper used for his edition— of which, on the average, 
4ie pciliaps sells less tlianouc half. A demy octavo volume 
in boards weighs n d less tiian tw'o pounds ; but we conii- 
dently believe that, instead of the duty augmenting its 
pnee to the consumer sixpence, it actually lias the effect 
of increasing tlie pr.ee not less than two shillings ; and we 
Are of opinion, that if school-books and established works 
Hjould he prodqccd with a less outlay of capital the price 
w'ou’d he reduced in a much greater proportion; and that 
we an* justified lu saying that it is a lax which greatly 
•checks tile difiusion of knowledge, and counteracts the 
improvement that wowld result from the instruction of the 
poor,” 

A statement is subjoined of the publishei’s necessary 
charges to cover the duty on an edition of 1000 copies of 
a demy octavo \olumc of thirty-six sheets (.576 pages); 
from which it appears, that if the whole edition be sold, 
the enhancement of the price of the volume by the ope- 
ration of the duty is one shilling; if only 750 be .sold, 
U. 2U. ; if only 500 he sold, Is. O^d. ; and if only 250 be 
sold, ix>t less ’ban 2.v. 8^. The additional charge actually 
made upon the public in con.seqiicnce of tiie duty, in the 
case of each individual work, will. not, of course, be com- 
formable to this calculation; tor the publisher must fix 
his price hefoie he can know how many copies of his edi- 
tion he IK to sell (a necessity whicli forms the main hard- 
ship ul his case in reference to this duty) ; but in the long 
run, or on an average, the pressure ol' the tax upon the 
,purt:ha‘,eis of hooks will lie liere stated. 


COUNTY RATES. 

What is commonly called the public revenue does not by 
any means represent the whole amount of the money that 
is every year collected in this country for public purposes. 
The entire income of the nation minr be considered as di- 
vided into several portions, each differing from the rest in 
the mode in which it is collected and expended. The 
ma.ss of it no doubt remains in what we may call the na- 
tural state, that is, in the hand.s and entire management 
of individuals. Jlut a large share also is diverted into a 
variety of other channels. There are, first, the taxes ex- 
acted by the state. Then there is that separate provincial 
taxation called in Ihiftpart ol' the kingdom county-rates ; 
and collected also, both in Scotland and in Ireland, under 
other names. There are the other local taxes paid in 
many casnis by the inhabitants of boroughs. There are 
the assessments for the relief of the poor. There are the 
district collections for tlie maintenance of highways and 
of sewers. There are church-rates and Kaster-diies. All 
these arc claims from which no man can escape, whose 
situation and circumstances are such as to bring him 
within the line of liability marked out by the law. He 
may never cross his own threshold from tlie first day of 
I January to the last of December, and still they will be 
[ demanded of him. He must pay them for doing no more 
than living in a ccitiim locality. Next comes a largo 
class of exaciiuiis in the shape of fi es to the clergy, to 
officers of the courts of law, and to other public func- 
* tionaries, which are not paid by every individual, hut only 
by those wlio voluntarily place 1hcmselv(*s in ceitain 
situations winch tlie law has defined. Under this head 
also are to he reckoned poil-dues, tolls, and other similar 
exactions. Another large portion of the national income 
"IS that which consists of tlie tithes, of the profits of glebe- 
lands and ])Hrsonage-houses, and of the unts diawii by 
CIVIC corporations, by nmveisities, colleges, schools, elia- 
rities, and all other hmndations enjoying the same species 
of support. Next we must set down the re\enue aunniilly 
drained away by the numerous institutions existing among 
us, whicli depend for their supjioi t upon voliintaiy contri- 
hiitioris; and by the other demands upon his ]aihlic or 
party spirit, which every man is constantly encounteimg 
in one or other of a tlionsand shapes. And, lastly, there 
is the vast amount of money which is eveiy year poured 
I into the many speculations, oV\ and new, in each of wliich 
a number of persons arc associated together in pursuit of 
a commercial object — such as hanking companies, msui- 
ance companies, canal and railioad companies, mining 
companies, trading companies, and all otheis which aie 
not mere private partnerships, hut are open to any one 
who choose to ]uirchase a share m the concern. 

If we wish to ascertain the whole extent to which what 
maybe called public association in pecuniary maltcrs is 
carried in this country, both under the compulsion of the 
law and voluntarily, we must reckon up the sums annually 
diverted from individual expenditure in all these several 
wavs. It would he curious to calculate the jnoportion 
which they might altogether hear to the total annual in- 
come of the nation. Cer'aiply, what is commonly culled 
the public revenue, large as is its amount, would not be 
found to form the largest part of the whole sum of the 
public contributions. 

With the exception, however, of this taxation imposed 
for the general purposes of the stale, and flowing directly 
into the public treasury, but little attention has until very 
recently been called even to those of the sums thus annu- 
ally collected from the nation, the payment of which is 
enforced by the authority of I lie law. The chief of these 
arc poor-rates, tithes, church-rates, and county-i ates. The 
Poor-Law Amendment Act has now, it may be coafi- 
dently hoped, put the first-mentioned impost in a course 
of gradual diminution, after a long period of steadily pro- 
gressive increase. Tithes and church-rates have only as 
yet been partially looked into by Parliament ; and little or 
nothing has been done (at least m this part of the kingdom) 
for the amendment of the law in regard to either. The 

C ublic attention, however, has been aw akened in regard to 
oth, and a revision and reform of the existing slate of 
things must ere long take place. The subject of County- 
Rates has also lately obtained the notice and consideration 
of both Houses of Parliament. Two Reports upon it, from 
a Select Committee of the House of Lords, are now before 
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lis ; together with a preliminary Report from a Ooffi* 
mission appointed by 1h(* Crown, on the recomm'endi^ion 
<)f the House of Commons. Of these papers we shall now 
proceed to lay the most material parts before our readers. 

Wo shall give the first Report of the Lords* Committee 
at length, as a convenient introductory statement of facts. 
It is dated 1831, and is as follows : — 

“ By the Loids Committees appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the charges on the county 
rates in England and Wales ; and to report to the 
House; and to whom leave was aKo given to report 
from time to time to the House ; and to whopa was 
referred the petition of the giand jury of the county 
of Carmarthen asscnihlcd at^he general sessions of 
the peace of llie said county, comi>lninnig of the 
local taxation paid by the agriculturists qf England 
and AVales, and praying their TiOrdships for relief; 

“ Ordered to report, — That the Committee have met; 
and having prosecuted their inquiries, as well into tlie 
extent to w'hich county expenditure has increased as into 
tlie causes by which that increase has 'been occasioned, 
proceed to submit to the House the result of theii in- 
quiries as far as tliey have hitlierto gone, togethei with 
such suggestions ;is have occuired to them as to the 
means liy which that expenditure may be reduced or moie 
equitably provided lor. 

“ It appears, upon a comparison of the county expoiidi- 
ture taken at decenniiil ]jeii(Hls liom 1 7‘IJ to Ih. r2, that 
the increase has been both piogK'ssive anti consiileiahle. 
The county rates in l 7‘)2 anitmnlcd to 34o,8().j/., and in 
1832 to 783, 43 I/., being an inciease of 148 per cenl. . and 
as the heatls of tins exptmdiluie have thioiigliout re- 
mained unalteied, the Cummiitee have bad litlle diftieiilty 
in ascertaining, liy an analysis ol tbt' lelurns which havi‘* 
been laid btdbro tlicm, tlie cause'» lo wliieh the mcrease 
may be attributed, and iii Ibruniig tlit'ir judgment as to 
the best mode in wliicli any saving may be efiVeted. ' 
From this analysis of the rcluins it apjieuis tliat a large 
portion of the inujeased amount of county rates has been 
occasioned by causes couuected with and cleiiendent upon 
what may he deemed in them-'clves evitlences and results 
of the glowing ])opiil:ition ol’ tlie country, and ofgeneial 
iniprovcuient in its condition 'I'lie great extension, du- 
ring the period aliove referred to, of improved means of 
communication tlirougtiout the count rv, tias natuially 
called upon tlie counties tor incieas(‘d eontnbutions for 
the erection of bridges; an uigeiit necessity Iiul: at limes 
existed of having recourse to extiaorilinary expenses iii 
preserving t he public peace: the gieal increase of county 
business generally lias swelled tlie demand for legal 
charges; and vaiious other incidental items have also 
added to the geiieiiT^ mass of county expenditure. To 
that poition, therefore, of the aiigriienled chaige the Com- 
mittee do not eoneeive that they are called upon to advert, 
as re(piinng the special interleicnce of tlie legislature 
with a view to relief from it as a burden. But their 
serious al tent ion has l)eeii directed to another branch of 
charge w'hieh has greatly increased ol' late yeais, and 
which presses with poeiiliar severity upon tiiose county 
resources from whicdi county rales are levied; thiw allude 
to the large exjiense incurred for the administiation of 
criminal justice throughout the country. The crimes, for 
the repressKUi of w Inch this expense is borne by the landed 
interest exclusively, mainly a tfeet personal pio}>eity,^s 
far at least as regards many of the niinoy l« lonies ; and 
the Committee cannot but consider that such a mode of 
providing for such an expense is no less partial than 
onerous. They are desirous, therefore, of calling the at- 
tention of the House, soniewliat in detail, to its nature and 
■progressive amount. It appears to have been in some 
degree occasioned by the altered construction, as well as 
the increased number, of gaols and houses of correction ; 
by the system of edassifieation and more strict discipline 
which lias been generally introduced into iirisons oflale 
years ; and by various rcgulation.s of a general nature 
which have been deemed necessary for the improvement 
of places destined for the reception of criminals. But that 
portion of the increased expenditure which i.*^ caused by 
the allowances for tlie expenses of prosecutions appears 
to the Committee in a far different light, and requires 
particular consideration. In the year 1792 the county 
charges for prosecutions in England and Wales did not 
-exceed 34,218/. ; in 1832 they amounted to 157,1 19/., being 


Urn 4norease of 339 per tfenf. It is true that during this 
period the Rugmefrtatiim of population might fairly ac- 
count for a part of this excess; but an augmeutation of 
population from 55 to fitTper cent, is insufficient to account 
for Hn increase of allowance for pro.secutions amounting 
to 359 pL*r cent. ; and llie Committee are of opinion that 
much of it IS to be ascribed to the operation of the 58 
I Geo III. c. 70. 

“ Previous to the jiassing of that Act the statitlable re- 
wards for the conviction of certain offenders operated a» 
an adequate encouragement for the prosecution of per- 
sons guilty ofcounterlViting coin, burglary, housebreaking, 
robbing in shops, w arehouses, coach-houses, pr stub^i Or 
stealing horses, or slealnig or destioyiug sheep or cattle.. 
These eiimes eon'jtilutc the great mass of offences tried at 
the a'Nizes, and the statutable revvaitls upon the cott- 
vielion of the ofl’endeis were ))ayable in the first instance 
by the slieriffs, and were taken, as lar as they went, to 
defray the expenses oftlu' jiioseculions, and allowed to 
the lespective sheriH's in acconnlmg with the crown. The 
co>ts of sucdi prosecutions to that extent were thus 
charged upon the general revenues of ll-.e country. 

*The .'iBGco. hi. e. 70, at the same time that it repeals 
all such parts of former statutes as ]>rovided that reward* 
should he ])aid to prosecutors upon convict ion for tlie 
above-recited erimes, provides tliat the county rates shall 
in future h| charged wulh the aJlowames to piosecutors 
in such ])iosccutions. 

“ To this tianslei of jiavmeiit for prosecutions from the 
public ])uise lo the ('ounty rates is to he added the in- 
cieasCAl charge avisiftg 1‘iom allowance ol costs in the ]jro- 
seriition of certain inisdenieanors, which has been allowed 
])y Mihsequent statutes. Thus tlieii tlie recent eliange in 
the law lias thrown exclusively upon the land the whole 
expense of prosecutions, in th^ cairying on of which per- 
sonal propel ty is equally interested. 

“It is not iiiiniatenal to luUl that the allowances for 
])n)sceutions at the assizes, over which the county nui- 
gislrales have no control, are gcneiallv thrce-lold the 
amount of those wdneh aie given lor similar pioseeutions 
at the sessions, where the magistrates ])Ossess and exer- 
cise a direct and rigid siqnM-vision. 

“Upon a It view ol all these consideralions the Com- 
mittee feel tlieniselves vvai ranted in calling the seiious 
attention ol the House to the equit\, not to say necessity, 
of making some alieration of the law in this re^-peet ; and 
tlieretore strongly leeomnnmd that the costs of prosecu- 
tions at the assizes sliould be borne by the general re- 
venues of the state, under such regulations us may effec- 
tually ]>revent all abuse and unnecessary expend ture. 

“ It furtiicr appears to the Cvimmiftee, that tlie county 
rates, which have hitherto been submitted to with passive 
indifference, luive been rendered liable to many payments 
which in principle Jind m analogy should he chaiged upon 
the general kinds of the country. 

“They would exemplify this oh-ervation by the charges 
of conveying transpoits to the places oi embarkation. The 
expenses ('f transportation from tlie place of embarkation 
are charged ujion the public purse, ami there appear no 
rea.sonable grounds for exem])1ing the same from the ex- 
pense of conveying the convicts fiflni tlie prisons of the 
interior to the places of embarkation. 

The same observations ap\)ly in principle to the charge 
of siippoiting smugglers in gaol at tlic county expemse ; 
and the Committee are of opinion tliat all such cliarges 
should be deliaycd out oi the revenue of the department 
whose laws aiti broken. 

“ However much the Committee may liavo reason to 
lament the increase of county cxpciulitiue in minor points, 
and more especially in tlic payments to clerks of the 
peace, as well as in the salaries of officers, and other in- 
cidental expenses, they abstain from making further 
direct observation upon them, inasmucii as any abuse in 
such respects may be remedied by the existing powers of 
the superintending magistracy. 

“ The attention of the magistracy has been directed to 
the importance ol economy m county expenditure, as has 
been lately evinced in more than one county, by their re* 
fusal to sanction charges upon county rates for returns 
made to the Secretaries of State or either House of Par- 
liament, which, although generally complied with, are 
nevertheless not warranted by law ; and the Committee 
cannot but entertain the opinion, that the public revenues 
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should be liable to all disbursements incurred in obtamif^ 
statistical or other inlormation for the use of the legis- 
lature or any public department. 

The Committee, havitijr thus stated their general views 
upon the important matter submitted to their consider- 
ation, beg to lay before the House the evidence which 
they have taken, together with an appendix, and also an 
index to this their First Report.’* 

A large mass of minutes of evidence is appended to this 


Report, the principal part of which consists of a set of 
accounts, prepared from various parliamentary papers, of 
the expenditure of the county rates since 1792, in the 
several counties of England and Wales. These tables 
extend to above 200 pages ; and the information the^ 
present is Ibrouglunit of too minute n character to admit 
of any condensed view being given of it. It will be suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to ottract the following—* 


SUMMARY of the EXPENDITURE of COUNTY RATES in ENGLAND and WALES for 1792 and 1832, or for such other 
Year as could be ubt.uned nearest to each Period, under the several Heads, with the Increase or Decrease of each, together with 
the Ra*e per Cent, of increase or Decrease. 
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The Second Ilepoit of the Lords’ Committee is little 
more than a pio/osal of a particular form, which they re- 
commend should be prescribed by law as that in which 
the treasurers of the several counties should keep their 
Jaceounts of the rcceijd and expenditure of the coiinly 
rates. Tliey suggest that the accounts thus kept should 
be annually Iransnntted to one of Ins Majesty’s principal 
Secictanes ol State, lor the purpose of being hud belore 
"both Houses of Parliament. From a table contained in 
■an Appendix to the First Report, it appears that the 
entire emoluments of the Clerks of the Peace (eighty-four 
in mimber) m England and Wales, amounted in 1H30 to 
47,888/. l(;.v. 7d., in 1831 to 49,522/. 9^. 2^. m 1H32 to 
54,901:*/. 13^. lit/., and in 1833 to 55.570/. 5ft. ^d,; making 
the average annual rennmeration of eatjli, on the average 
ofihe four years, G-29/. Ifi.v. Bit/. 

Two other important recommendations are also urged 
in the Report ; .the first, the expediency of establishing by 
law a more iini!bim and efficient .system of prison discipline 
throughout tile kmgdi)in; the second, the amendment of 
Ihe piesent system of the ]iaroehial constabulary force, 
witli a view to increase its efficiency. Jjoth of these are 
reforms demanded by many other considerations, us well 
as by those connected with the present sutiject ; but it is 
very desirable that the a'tenlion of the legislutuie should 
be called to them on every occasion on whicli their im- 
portance and necessity come into view. 

His Majesty’s Commission, appointing H. J. Stephen, 
Esq, Sergeant -at-Law, T. L. Hodges, Esq., (k S. Lefevre, 
Esq., and Fortunatus Dwarris, Esq., Darrister-at-Law, to 
inquire into the collection and expenditure of the county 
rates and highway rales of England and Wales, is dated 
the 5th of I^ovemher, 1834 ; and the said (commissioners 
make d heir' P i eliniinary Report on the 11th of August, 
183^/ By this time they had called for 736 returns from 
assize, clerks of the peace, town-clerks, treasurers 
treasurers of exempt jurisdictions, and gaolers 
anq^l^pers of houses of correction, &c., but had xmly re- 
ceived 482, of which many were found to be imperfect and 
'•equiriiig jiniendment, “ The state of our returns,*’ ob- 
sei-ve the Commissioners, “ being thu.s defective, we had 
intended to delay our Report until our information upon 
Ihe various subjects wliich the inquiry embraces could be 
Tendered more complete. But having, with the aid of our 


existing inatciials, been enabled with respect to some of 
these sid'jccts to arrive at ceitam conclusions, which, from 
the facts already before us, are not, in our belief, likely to 
he vaned by any evidence to be herealtcr leceived; and 
having lounded u\)on them a plan calculated to leiliice the 
expcnilituio of prosecutions, and to produce other beneficial 
and important lesults, we have at length determini'd, con- 
trary to our original design, to submit to your l\Iajesty an 
outline of that ])lan.*’ 

Tiny tluMi proceed to remark, that for more than forty 
years past there has been a large and constantly progres- 
.sive increase in the expenditure occasioned by ])rosecu- 
' lions, and that in a iiiuc-li gicater natio than the increase 
of the population. Thus, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, in 181 J, with a ])opiilation of 600,000, there was an 
expenditure in jiioseculions of 2,8J3/. 4a.; hut in 1824, 
when the population lead increased only to 831,074, or by 
38i per cent., the cost of jiroseentions had increased to 
10,151)/., or by 259 A per cent. ; and again, in 1834 the in- 
crease of the population (now 960.000) having been 15^ 
per cent., the increase m the cost of prosecutions (now 
13,727) had become :k5f per cent. 

Without going lully into the causes of this augmented 
expenditure, the commissioners conceive that it “ is chiefly 
owing to an ineieasc in the number of prosecutions, 
which, as well as the geneial expenditure, is in a much 
greater ratio than that of the population, and partly to an 
increase in the outlay in each case, individually consi- 
dered.'* The actu.d average expense of an excise prosecu- 
tion throughout the country is slated to amount, to about 
19/., and to vaiy in dilferent counties fiom 15/. to 50/, 
Tlie average cost of a prosecution at the quarter sessions 
is slated to be about 7/. lOA., and to vary from 3/. to 13/. 

When the returns for which they have called are com- 
plete, the Commissioners propose to subject each of the 
.several charges connected with prosecutions to the strictest 
examination, wdth the view of ascertaining to what extent 
its reduction may be possible. “ We have already, how- 
ever,” they add, “collected from an analysis of the expen- 
diture in nrosecutions, that a very large portion of it, and 
that which is most capable of economical regulation, con- 
sists of the charges for conveying witnesses to the place of 
trial, and their loss of time, maintenance and otner ex- 
penses there during the period of the assizes and sessions. 
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f n connexion mill tlue fact, we have noticed with iffiA 
intereiit, the circumi»tance that in thoge cases whe^ tin 
olience is cot^nizable in a court of local jurisdiction, and 
prosecuted there, the costs of the proceedings are always 
found to be comparatively very light. Thus from Lee^ 
We haie a return which proves fliat offences prosecuted in 
the borough courts are tried at an average expense of 4/. 
9^. 6d., while the charge for prosecuting an offence com- 
mitted at Leeds and tried at the York Assizes, may fpifl^ 
be stated on an average at ,00/. The poin», howeve^i’is 
best illustrated by the returns we have obtained from the 
exempt jurisdictions throughout the country. These 
towns are privileged to try in their ovvii courts exclilsivcly, 
the ordinary offences conimittcc> within their precincts, 
but send their capital felonies to be tried at the assizes; 
and it appears by the returns, that a prosecution of the 
former class costs the town on an average ,*»/. Sv. C^d. only, 
and one of the latter, lf9/. It is true that the offences 
tried at the assizes are in their nature generally more ex- 
pensive, but that consideration is by no means sufficient 
to account for this great inequality, which is mainly owing 
to the absence (in tuwus) of the charges for conveyance 
and maintenance of witnesses and allowances for time, 
thcie being in general no necessity for these, when the 
offence is tiled in the same town in which the ])rosecutor 
and witnos-ses reside. A similar result is obtained (dif- 
fering only in degree) when the e\penses of ])iosecu1ions 
at the ordinary ([uarter sessions for the county are com- 
pared with the costs of like cases, and [at?] intermediate 
sessions held liy adjournments at differentjarge towns, and 
d;s])osing ol'tlie cases arising in the town and neighhoui - 
liood. Thus at an intermediate ((iiaiter sessions for the 
West Riding of Yoikshire, held at Sheiirield in the course 
of last yeai, the expense of fliirty-thi ec ])ioseciiti()ns ave*- 
raged 4/. tv. eacli. Had lliese cases liecn taken to Ponfe- 
fract, it appears from the evidence before us, that the 
average would have been several pounds liigher, as at 
Pontefract Sessions in 183d isO prosecutions averaged 
9/. 15.V. 2J.(/. eacli.” 

Led by these considerations, the Commissioners had 
devised a plan lor extending over a greater ])ait ol the 
country the benefit ol local ti lals, which they subsequently 
found to liaiiiionisc to a great extent with the piaiMsions 
for the imiirovemcnt of local junsdiclions contained in 
the Tduiiicipal CJurporatiuii Relorni llill. 

“ The plan,*' Ihcv proceed, “is to send round to ^very 
lai ge town wdliin each county an ambulalni) judge of 
ciiiiiinal jiuisdicl ion, who shall hold s( ssions there for the 
trial of sill such oflynces as aie now ordinarily disposed of 
at (juaiter sessions, tlu* capital cases being still reserved 
for tlie judges of assize. Such judec would hold a session 
for the town and itspreciiicfs, and aKo a sejiarate session 
for some diMsion of the county at large, of which that 
1o\Mi might he considcicd the centre The rnagistrat'^s 
acting fv)!' the town, or the magistrates acting for the 
division (as the case imglit he) should we think he as- 
sociated to the new iunctionuiy, and sit on the sanu* 
bench, but should not be empowered to inteifero, except 
in giving information and advice. '1 he jurisdiction of the 
countj' magistrates at (piarter sessions, so far as rcgaids 
indictments, which li.is been exeiciscd of' late so exten- 
sively as to disjiosc of cases of horses and slieep-steahng, 
and other piincij>{il and highly jicnal felonies, would thus 
be superseded, wliile in all other respects the juiisdudion 
of the county magistrates w’ould icmaiii entire and un 
disturbed.” 

Resides the economy of this jdan, it is conceived that it 
would he attendcu by various additional advantages. It 
would enable the pressure of the expenditure for prosecu- 
tions to he fairly divided between the town and the 
country ; it might ho conveniently connected with another 
arrangement for the trial before the same judge of ci\il 
causes, where the sum in dispute was small ; ami it might 
be taken advantage of to secure a greater frequency of 
jail deliveries than is now attainable. 

“ With respect.” it is added, “ to the question by whom 
ihe ambulatory judge is to be appointed and paid, we 
answer, without difficulty, by the Crown. If th,s expense 
were to fall upon the county or the towns, it would, no 
doubt,' materiajly affect the value of the plan, in an 
economical point of view ; and as it appears to be in the 
contemplation of your Majesty*s Government to apply part 
of the funds at its disposal in aid of the county rate, we 


Imaibly conceive there is which a portion c/t 

Ihe^intended relief can be bo w^H bestowed as ny under- 
taking the payment of the ambulatoiy judges. With the 
duty of payment it woiHd be natural to connect the right 
of appointment. Indeed, unless that were to be exercised 
by the Crown, it would be difficult to make any arrange* 
roent on this subject which would be satisfactory to all the 
diff‘erent portions of the county over which, in turn, one 
common judge might be appointed to preside. The prin- 
ciple of trying offences on the spot by an ambulatory cri- 
minal couit, lias been subjected to experiment in the 
West Hiding of Yorkshiie, where the quarter sessions are 
lield at Doncaster in .January, at Pontefract In April, at 
Skinton and Bradford in June, and nt Tweeds and Shefield 
in (Jetoher. At the latter place, it has further been fimnd 
advisable to hold intermediate sessions by adjournments* 
one hetjA'ccii Michaelmas and (Jhiistmas, and the otlier 
between Clirislmas and E stL-r. The only expense occa* 
sioned by this arrangement, h.as been in the attendance 
of the clerk of the jieace, and in the taking over the pri- 
soners from the house of correction at Wakefield, the 
cost of wliich^ however, i*? iucon.'Ulerahlc, as they are car- 
ried in a caravan, containing at the same lime 20 persons.. 
The saving in the expenses of a prost culiou thus con* 
ducted on the spot, has lieen shown to he nearly one-half* 
while at the same lime the personal eouvenionce of pro- 
secutors, witnesses, and juiois, generally persons in busi- 
ness, lias been greatly ])iomoted.” 

This suggestion lor tlie establishment of local courts 
may he classed with those already menticnud for a reform 
in our s\s1em of piison di^bipliue, and in the parochial 
constabulary 1‘orcc, as another recommendation springing; 
out of the present inciuirv of a measure si ill more im- 
portant on other grounds tlian on those with a more e.«tpu- 
cial reference to wlhcli it is here projiosed. The more 
interests that come to he arrayed iu lavour of any im- 
piovemcnt, the gieater chance is tlune, of course, of it» 
being speedily cained into effect ; and i! sometimes hap- 
pens that infeiior interests are more pot rut than those of 
a really higher character iu enlisting in its support the? 
most influent ijil and effective services. The expectalimi 
of thereby diminishing the county lates may now be ex- 
pected to come in aid of all the strong considerations of 
e\ery other kind winch call for an impiovod system of 
parochial jiolice, an impioved piisoii discipline, and an im- 
pioved adminisfr.itio!! orjuslice lliroiiglioiil the kingdonu 

In tlie icinaiii'h*r of their Ueitoil, the Commissioners 
express consideiahJe doubts of the exiiedieney ami fitness 
of the ]))an of throwing the whole or an\ part of the ex- 
penses of prosecutions at the assi/es und s.'s'^ions upon 
the general revenues of the comity. “ We tliiidt il,” they 
remark, “ an unnecessai v and mndvisahle departure from 
what we rcgaid as a sound pnncqile of municipal Jawv 
VIZ. tliat Clime should in its pecmiiarv coiisicjiiences be a 
local burden. AYu ajiprelieiid, too, that it will lead to a 
large increase of expense ; for upon sncli a plan the con- 
tiol of the expenditure would be oonliiwd to the agent** 
of Guveviim'mt, and we are of opinion that the check 
reipured will never be effectually exercised by non-resi- 
dence. But if, on the other hand, it should be found prac- 
ticable to charge on tJic puhluf revtniies tlic expenses 
connected with gaols and bridewells throughout the 
country, we see many advantages in a jdan of th.at clc- 
.scription, if the management ol those institutions were 
also placed in the hands of your M.ajesly's Government^ 
anil conducted upon general and uniform piinciples.” 

Some; observations then follow on the expenses incurred 
in the conveyance of piisouers from one gaol to another, 
and in allowances to discharged prisoners on route, which 
we must pass over. The conchidiug head of the Report, 
however, is of greater interest, and we Ihorefore give it 
1 without abridgement. • 

“ A subject which has strongly engaged tlie attention 
of the Commissioners, is the undeniable haidship of 
charging on the really all the expenses at lending the iii- 
vasi.m of personal property. Thefts are necessurily of 
chattels ; the costs of prosecution being taken out of tlu? 
poor's i-ate, fall entirely on real pi-operty ; but the difficulty 
(amounting to an impossibility) of raising a fund, except 
our of land and buildings, by, the taxation of stock in 
trade, or of profits of trade, or of funded property, render* 
a complete and effectual remedy for this injustice quite 
iinpi-acUcable. Still great relief to the agricult 'iral in- 
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Merest has been afforded in Lancashire and the West 
Ridinff of yorkstnre (and we are informed in Cheshire^ 
by makino: new valuations of the county or ridinj^. This 
has been effected in the West Ridintr of Yorkshire, at an 
expense not excecdinu: 800/. or 900A, and in Lancashire. 
JOOO/, It has relieved the landed interest to tlie extent 
of 0110 "! hird of the local cliarj^e, haviiijr hi’ouirht tlie larsje 
towns and miinufactiinnir districls to pay a full ecpiivalent 
for tlie chai:jes llu*y brinii^ ii])on the county. Tlie mode 
of producinir this desirable effect has liceri by rendering 
liable properly in mills, lactones, See., v^illch either never 
coni ribnted hefoie oi did not p'ly a just pro])ortinn. 

“ In both Lancashiie and YorUsliire, owiniij in part to 
the praisewoilhy liheralih of the jjreat enmmeieial towns, 
the new valuation has beioi well received throuiiliout the 
county and ri Ini" respectively, and no appeals havt^ been 
brought against it ; the result is, Unit Leeds, iii \ v^i-k shire, 
where a new vahialion has laKeii place, oceas ons to 1 lie 
ruliii" an expense of ‘2917/., and eontiibutes while 

Binnin"ham, in \\ arw lekshne, wheie there lias been no 
new valuation, liiniishes about three-lointlis ol the prose- 
cutions, and conlidnite.s little more Ihaii one-loiirtli of 
the rent. * * » 

“ Thi.> inecpudilv IS exphiiiual wlieii we piu-ciuve that, 
m ^Val wielvshii ' tlie amount h vied upon the land lor 
poor’s r.ife and eoimty late, in I8:)’;5, was J()7,H‘i/. I.ss., 
and ii])i)M mills and lactones not more than ‘2720/- Ov, 
Airaiii, in LaeesftM shiie, a mannlaeturin" dittriet, the 
amount liwied upon lie* land in the sam(‘ year, was 
I .'i.v., and upon mills and factories only 7s;t/. ‘2.v 
And, not wit hstaiulni!; 11k‘ e\f.mid( s oi Lam asliiie, Yoi k- 
sliire, ami ( 'heshire, the modeiaU' expense attindiii" the 
new valuations ui thosi' eoimties, and the eneouia"m" 
ics'ill, 1 h(‘ (hs])ropoi tioii IxtwciMi the sums levied upon 
land, and upon mills, I'lcloii. s, vKzc. tlncuehout Kurland 
and Wales, is sli'ikm;;lv lnaUlle^t^‘d when it is seen that, 
ol the total iiio'ucs Uw c'd by assessments lui poor’s late 
and count V late m e.ieli eouuty, m the year eiidiii" ‘251 li 
March, iS'tt, whieh make s,t>(i >,5(il/. ‘js,, laud and dwell- 
ing houses coutnhuted S,(i/ <), l-i7/. is.v. 

VVhiU‘ a luwv valuation is thus found to supplv, so far 
ns i.s luiieticiible, a deieet o! inuiciph' iii lo( al taxation, in 
reacliiii", if not sloidv in trade < i piotiis of tiade, vet tlie 
buildings in mills and la('lol•ll‘^, vVee , in winch tiade is 
earned on, its nion* (iiiect opeiation is ohv, ouslv to coirect 
Ihc inequalities r(‘sultmg lif>m the changes m 

the value ol lalealilc piopeilv oecmi’iiig since a lormei 
valuation was made, (at iifu h\ llieeie.itioa ol the piopeily, 
or by towns liavini; ii>mi into im iioi taiiee, oi having 
gieatly advaiiccfl m pi'ospeiitv without anv uwision of the 
c’ounty rale. Tims Weymouth and Ta'ainmgtoii fmnnli 


” Statements hirve been laid before your Comniittee of the 
reductions which have l>eon from time to time effected in 
the salaries and emolumcnls received by British consuls, 
together with the remonstrances made against such re- 
ductions. and they feel themselves warranted in statinjy 
that no grounds have bt^en laid before them to justify 
fiirlher reduction; hut on the contrary it is their ot>iiiion 
that the tliminution of the total expense could not be 
carried to a greater extent wuthout detriment to the public 
sendee. 

“That \our (dommittee recommeud that (he several con- 
suls statiomd al the ports of the Barhary States should, in 
common with all other consular otliccrs, he under the di- 
rection of hi.s Majesty's principal Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Alfairs, 

“ That vour (Jommittee are of opinion that the relaxation 
made in IHd‘2 of tlie .system pur.sucd since of prevent- 

ing consuls trt'iii engaging in tiiuJe, was heneliciul. Tln^y 
arc of opinion that many cases may exist m which it is ex- 
pedient 1 hat the functions of consuls should not he mixed 
lip vvilh comineicial transactions in the place wlieie the 
consuls leswh*; hut lluit in many otlier^ there .scmns no 
ol>|ection whatever to consuls trading, if lu consequence the 
services of a l)etter class of peisons can be uhtained at a 
more iiiodeiatc charge to tin* tinhlie. Your ( 'omiiiilteo. 
therefore, recoioim iid that no lixed rule n])on the subject 
he lanl down, hiil that tlie Seen*! ary of Slate sliould ex- 
ercise, as lieivlolore. liis discrelion m prohilulmg trading to 
c-onsiiL m e<Mhnn jil.iccs, and aiii hoi i/.ing it m others. 

“ \h)ur t kmmqjtco liav e eoiisulc'red v\ Ikm hei :mv improvc- 
I iiieni could he made in the nature ol the fimd (lom whi<‘h 
I consuls at jneseiit reciuVe tlieir salaries, and a ])rop >s;i| wa.s 
I sut)miited lo them for cduirging a p.irt ol their ri'iimneralion 
I hi plac(‘s of eon, siderahle irade on lht‘ tonnage ard imports 
I enlcaiig such p(trts ; hut, upon t hi‘ wl'ole, \ oui ( '(UiiiniUee 
• aie ol opinion that the mo le al, pri'scnt m loicc, of payment 
, by aimii.il vole of l^arliaimoU, is to he juel'erred 

■ “That it fuitluM* apjieais to vour C'oninntlei* that the 
. table ol notanal fees appended to the .Act (i (ieo. 1\'. c. W7, 

' requires revision, and lliev reeomnumd this mailer to the 
I allcntion of the go\<Mnmi‘nt. 

; “ Your C’ommillce luilluT rccommcml that iiislnictions 

1 hi‘ sent to all Ins Majestv 's (‘onsiils, i i‘quirin': iheiu, once 

■ III (‘V(‘rv SIX nii>iilhs at the liM-.t, to transmit to the Foi'cign 
Oiliee llu* iidlesl informalion vvliicli, troni tuiic to timo, they 

i e.m possible obtain with icgaid It) the agi icult ore, loitMgn 
I ami domestic Irailc, manofaclures. population, ])iihlie woiks, 
j and V. liate\(‘r else luav he coiiMtliued as henimg mi tlie 
! commeieial inteicsts ol ({real Ihilam, in oide' that tlui.ngh 
the agency oi iho-'C olliccrs a complete hodv of stalislieal 
information may he furnished m the comiiiunu atious .iliove- 


instanees of newly risen llourislung place', which have ' mentioned, ami in «ucli a in.mner a.t lliat tlicir seviral 


lint as yet he^m chaiged to 1h“ cmiuty late upon the I slateimmls should he brought down to the latest p')''Sihlo 
Jiicrtuisfil valu ■ of the pitjpiwtv . . daU*, and that iho'C pTiodic d e'lumumifalious, received in 


“ Under 1hr'(' I iK uinst.'j CVS wcM'eel quite sat isfi-’d m’ th*- lirst ni-t;mee at the Fim igu Oliire. ami siihseipumlly 
tlie (‘Xpe lu'Uey t)l mw' ami pi'iiulical valuitious m all j hamh d o\ tu l.» tiie Boaid ol d'rade, lie ex mimt'd umler the 


other counties similaily ciicum danced, ad(>t»1t'd with so 1 *liitM iiou (»[ the Pie'.iihml theieof, vv it h a \ uov to h.ivmg 
nuicli .success in Janie.ishire and Aoikshire, ” j mk )i poit'Mus ol'lle ni piinted as tliat Board shall iioi dia-ni 


REPORT FI’vOM TtIF. SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON CONSUl.Ak EST-\BLlSHMENdS. 

'I’llE Select Comiiiitlee of hml Sess'on appointed to inquire 
into the (kinsulur Estahlishuumt. have made the tullowing 
Hejiort: ^ 

“ Your Comiiiillce have had several docuiiieiils laid he- 
lure ihom from the I’oreigu Ollice, and amongst tlie nunihei 
a copy of the iiislructiuiis '■ent to Ills Majesty s consuls resi- 
dent abroad, uhicli m appemli'd to this Rep Jil. ''I’lie result 
of Iheir investigations un this .subject has h-d iliem to the 
conclusion not oiilv that tho.se iiistruclioiis have wiilim the 
lust two veins heim leiidered v cry full, hut tlial llayv are 
well culculati'R to seoiiro. iii many res|U’cls, un unproved 
system as legard.s the wink' department; and furtluT, tliat 
some additional advantage niav he obtained by an extension 
of tlie measure alieadv udo])ted, of jircscrilung to the eonsuls 
an uiuforiTi plan for the transmission of their leturns lo the 
Foieign Onictu 

“That llio civil -and eiirniiial jurisdiction of Briti.sli eon- 
suls in I he Lev .ml .seems to require to be better legubited 
and defined, and that vour ('ommittce recommend this sub- 
ject lo the aiienlioii of government, with the view of obtain- 
ing Irom Parli un, nt the necessary powers for that purpose, j 


It mex])i’dienl to make [uioliclv known; rind also that, with 
tlie view of enaliling Biilisli consuls moti* I'ully to I'unush 
inlormalioii coniu'cted with trade, as well as for the better 
.iml more eliicieiil pcr'ormance of their other duties, your 
Comnnlleo lecommeml tliat the re((uisite proceeding be 
ad )pted for obliging the masters of all merehant vessels, on 
entering and quitting j»ort, lo w’ait on the consul and lay 
hefoie liini liis ship's ])'ipeis, as far as a regulation of this 
iialMie (Mil he earned into etfect consistently with the in- 
terests of trade. 

“That )our Committee' liaving examined the advantages 
to he (leiived from transferring tlie consular department to 
the Boat'd of I’rade, arc eoiivinccd tliat such transfer vvouid 
he inconsislent witli tlie interests of the public service, it 
being in tlieir opinion impossible to separate those fiinetiolis 
of tlie coii.suls, whieh must necessarily refer to the Foreign 
Onice. fioni their commercial duties, which may be con- 
nected mole directly with the Board of Trade. 

“ And, in conclusion, join* (kunniittee have further to re- 
commend that lionsula be relieved from the charge of post- 
age of ail docinnents transmitted lo them by the Foreign 
Ollice, and Ibr all returns .sent by them in pursuance of 
llicir instructions.” 

The following are some of the most important papers 
given in the Appendix to tho Report : — 
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INDEX 


Abkucu .mhy, Hon. James, election of, 

llouMM uf Commons, 326 
Abstracts of Reports — On Criminal Law. 200f on Lighthouses, 317; 
from the Church CommiNsion, 345-318; from the Municipal 
Corporation Commissioners, 3.')7.3G4; of the Committee on 
Medical Hefonn, 370-374 ; of tlie ifoiuirt of the Commissioners 
of Excise Impiiry on (ihiss, 42‘J-133, and 482-485 ; of the 
Lords’ Committee on the I'rison-s of England and Wales, .501- 
505 ; on the ORijt s and Eees of the House of CiAnmons, 505 ; 
of the Commissii in rs appointed to iiupilro into the Condition of 
the Working-Classes in Iivland, 507 ; of the CommiHsioners of 
Excise Inquiry on Hops, 5 14-5 1 6 ; on Paper, 549 ; on County 
Rules, 554 

Acts, abstracts of — Municipal (\)rpoialiun Refoiin Bill, as origin- 
ally introduced into ihe House of Cummoos, 405-413 ; ns finally 
passed, .526-532 ; of the Irish Municipal Reform Bill, 464 ; of 
llie Irish Chinch Bill, 433'; ol the Lfcturus Puhlicatioii Bill. 
469; Glass Duties, 516; I^uilnig ut Elections Acts, 538 ; Act 
for the Abolition of Uiiiieiv'ssary 'Oaths, 538 ; Letters-Patent 
AnuMiilnient Act, 539 ; M.irrm;;e .‘Vmendnieiit Act, 539 ; Duties 
on 3Va, 539 ; Stamps and Assessed Taxes, 539 
Acts, list of the public general Act,s of session 1835, 492 

private, alstraet of the, for session 1835, .517 

Adiniiiihtiulion, history of changes in, — See ‘‘Changes of Ad- 
min istr,ition. 

Advertiaoineiits, newspaper, piihamcntary retiirnirelative to, 394 
Alhadia, political sitinition of, 329 

Amendm. nt of the niainage law, 413 ; abstract (it Act araeadvig, 
539 


America, South, revolutions in, 476 
■ ■ ■ ■ - piisoii diSiiplinv ill, 186 491 

American claims on Eianee, 3(Hi 

Arago, M , speech of ugam.sl the proposed laws for the regulation 
of tile piess, &c. in Eiaiico, 498 
Assessed taxes Act respecting, .539 
AngiisMis, Prince, of Portugal, death of, 379 
Anstuilia, Western, statistics of. 519 
Austria, death of the emperor ol, Francis 1., 355 


Banknqitcv AiiaUsis for each month, 296. 320, 3.50,375, 400, 
424, 4 15“ 471, l!i6, .540, 563 ' ' 

Bienton asylum the, 3J3 


Ch.inges of adniinlstjation .and history of p.iriie.s, from ihe acces- 
sion of George 1 down to 1712, 2S5-29() ; fmm the breakiug up 
of Walpole's iidministialioii to the formation of ihe elder Put’s 
adinmistiMtioii in [757, 311-317 ; the Pitt and Bute ndmim- 
stuitions to the loi njiition of tlu* Rockingham rohiistry, 3,59-3 15 ; 
history of the Rockingliani mnnstiy, 364-.370 ; the Chatham and 
Giafioii ministries, 453-459 ; the Grafton .ami North ministries, 
:5(),S-514; hislorv of parlies I'lom 1770 to the breaking out of 
the Ainciicaii war of independence, 532-538 
Chanties, sinnuniiy of jaopeity, e\pend:liiie, &c., 542 
Chelsea, military nsjluin at, 324 
Clhildren's Fiieiid Societi, 32 1 

China, di piites between L iid Xapicr and the Viceroy of Canton, 
331 ; tiude with (dnnii since Ihu abolition of the Elaat India 
Conip.niy's inuii'ipoly, 191, 402 

Chronicle of occurrences for €ach month— January, .303 ; Fe- 
brii »rv, 332 ; Muich, 350 ; April, 3S0 ; May, 401; June, 4'2S ; 
July, 4.51 ; August, 476 ; SepteiiibLV, .500; October, 524f No- 
vemlier, 518; December, 567 , 

Chinches, new, abstract of Report of Commissioners for Building, 
510 

Churcli Cominlsiiion, abstract of Kepurt fiom, 315-348 
Coinmeicial League, or Gciman Custoin-llonve Union, 330 
Consolidated Fund, income and charge on, *296 
Consular Kstahlishment, abstract of Report on, 553 
Corporal ons. — See ‘ Mumcip.il Corporations’ 

Cinmty Rates, Reports on, 554 

Criminal law, first Report of the Commissioners for the revision 
and digest of, 290-292 ^ 

ofltmeev, ah.struct of ofTicliil returns, exliibiiing increase or 

diminution, 418-121 

(mstonis-duty, lunount of, at difl’erent ports, 5 12 


Danish claims, history of the claims of merchants for indemnifi- 
cation, 415 

Delinquencies, petty, expensiveness of imprisonment for, 390 ^ 
Denmark, sketch of the history of, and present political poSitioiii 
330 


Dioceses of Ireland, 435, 436 

Kcclesiastical inquiry, Ireland, extract from first Report of Com- 
missioners, 435 

Education, appropriation of iiarliainentary grant in aill oil 494 ; 
Lord Brougham’s resolutions on, 441 ; various nottfSim educa- 
tion 111 Britain and on the Continent, 323, 324 
Elections, gtmerdl, in the beginning of the year 1835 ; of, 

with the number of votes polled by the respective candidates, 
297-304 ; new elections consequent on the change of miuiitry, 
result of, 399 

cuutested. Act limiting the time of polling, 538 

approacliiiig municipal, 520 

Eliot, Lord, hib mission to Don Cailos, 402 
Emaneipation, negio, results of, 381 

England and \yaics, prisons. oi, Report of the Lords’ Cuirmittee 
*on, 501-505 

Factories, number of, &c., in United Kingdom, 502 
Falkland Islands, account of, 422 

Fiesohi» attemjit on the life of the French King by, and indiscri- 
minate Amider committed with an in/ei na/ machine, 473 
Fire insurance coni|)aiiies, 404 

France, statistics of, viz , territory, population, agriculture^ exports 
and nnporls, Ac., VJ7 ; pr>yticnl retrospect for the different 
numtlis (see * Political Retrospect’) ; foreign and colonial trade 
of, 309 ; liglitliouses in, 324 
France and Gennany, education in, 323 
French revenue, 398 
Friendly Societies' lustitution, 393 

General elections, result of, 297 
Gel mail trade league, 336-339 

Glass, history of, with abstracts of the Report of Commissioners 
of Excise Inquiry respecting, 429-433 ; 482-485 

new scale of duties, and probable results of, 510 

Gower’s Walk School, Whitechaj el, 323 

GiCtit Britain, p Jitical retrospect for .lamiaiy, 304 ; for February, 
326 ; lor March, 350 ; for April, 375 ; for May, 400; for June, 
424 ; for July. 4 15 ; for August, 471 ; for Seplember, 496 ; for 
Uctidier, 521 ; for November, 543 ; for December, 563 

levwiue of, 325, 318, 517; summary of savings 

b.anks leturns for 1834, compared witli previous }ear8, 421 ; 
vcbsels enijiloyeil in the tiaile of, 396, 397 , amount of customs 
doty at diffiK'ut ports 542; amount of postage collected at 
diileient towns and cities, 542; tables of the number of con- 
victed oHenders aguiinst the laws, the natuie of their punish- 
ments, and the proportion to the jiopulation, 418; diplomatic 
service of Gieat Britain, 396 ; list of the meiiibeia returned to 
seivc ill P.nlmineiit, 297 
Greece, tiade of, liolevS oil, 437, 465 
Grenada, New, republic of, accouut of, 391 

liaiidloom w eaverp, abstract of the Reports of Committees on pe- 
titions from, 459-464 

Holy Alliance, meeting of the Emperors of Austria, Russia, and 
King of Prussia, 523 

Ilop'*, excise on, abstract of the Repoit of the Commissioners of 
Excise Inquiiy, 514-516 

House of Commons' otiices and fees, report on, 595 

licland, working classes in, 507 

Iiibh Church Bill, abstract of, 433-4.3:5 

Irish Municipal Corporal ion Reform Bill, abstract of, 464 

Italj^n States, administrative iusfitulioiis o^ 293-296 

KiiUsch. concentration of troops at, 523 

King’s Speech on tin* opening of the Session of Parliament^ 327 ; 
and at the close of the Session, 498 

m 

Law, criminal, firiit Report of Commissioners, 290-292 
Law btudeiiis, France, number of, 324 
League, Prussian, 336-339 
Lectures Publication Bill, abstract of, 469 
Lotters-Pateiit Amendment Act, .539 
Levant, notes on the trade of the, 437«'465 
Lighthouses, Report of the Select CommittM of th^ House of 
(Uimmuns on, 3l7-3L!ih. 

Lighthouse'! in France and in the United SUtes, 324 
Limitation of the time of taking the poll at contested elections in 
boroughs in England and burghs in Scotland, 538 





ii 

Machine, Infernal^See Fie$chi 
Marriage-law, amendment of, 41.1; abstract of Act 'amending, 
539 

Medical Reform, abstract of the Reuortofthe Committee on, 370- 
374 

Members of Parliament, list of, elected in 1835, 297-304 
Melbourne, Viscount, new ministry formed by, 377 
Mexico, new form of government established in, 47(1 ; account of 
the province of Texas, 543 
Mexican finances, 495 
Miguel, Don, curious jiroclamation bj', 5‘22 
Milhank Penitentiary, 397 
Militia estimates for 1835, 183G, 495 
Milit.ary as} lum at Chelsea, 3*24 
Moldavia, ]>nncii)ality of, 38.5 

MiJiiici|nil corporations, abstiuct of the Report of the Commis- 
sionertt for inquiiing into the existing slate of, 357-304 ; abstract 
of the Bill for rel'orm of. as originally introduced into the Rouse 
of ComniouH,405-413 ; amendments on the Corporation KeConn 
Bill, 440 ; abstract of the Irish Municipal Corporation Refonii 
Bill, 4(14; approaching municipal elections, with an abstract 
of the Corporation Reform Bill, as finally passed, 52G-532 

Napier, Lord, disputes with the Chinese Viceroy at Canton ; deatli 
of Lord Napier, 331 ' • 

National J>ebt, return relative to, 421 
Navy of the Lfniied States, state and jirospects of, 333 
Negro Knittucipiition, lesuhs of, 381 
New Grenada, republic of, desciiption of, 391-393 
New Poor-Law, woiKing of the, 477-482 i 

New elections, result of, .399 
Newspapers, numbc‘r of Siunijis issued foi, 518 

— — — number of, in United Slates, 325 

— — in British Ameiican |lri)Vinces. i‘9G 

Nicholas, Kmperor of Russia, speech delivered by, to the muni- 
cipal body of Warsaw, 540 

Oaths, abstract of the \ct for .ibolisbiiig uunew'ssaiy, 538 
Occurrences. — See ‘ (’hioiucle ' 

Oflences, cruniual, leturns lesjiecting, 418-421 

Olticea and fees of the Iloiise of ('oinmons, report on, 505 i 

Paper, Excise on, Instoiy of, X:c., 549 

Parliament, list of the members of, elected in 1835, 297-304 
Parliamentary Register, exhibiting the bills intioduced, and by 
whom, and the changes in the members of the House of Com- 
mons, from mouth to iiiuiith, of Session 1835, 318, 374, 122, 
414,459, 195 

Parties, histoiy of, with sketche.s of the various changes in ad- 
ministration, from the accession of (4eoige I to the breaking 
out of the American War, 2S5-290 , 311-317; 339-34.5; 3b4- 
370; 453-459; 508-514; 532-538; 

Patent, Letters, Amciidinciit Act, 539 
Peel, S.r Robeit. lesignation of the minish’y under, ,377 
Petitions presented to the House of Commons during Session 1835, 
analysis and classification of, 349, 375, .399, 42.1, 41.5, 470, 
Political Retrospect for the v.ir'ous months, 304. 32(», .JoO, .37.5, 
400, 424, 445, 471, 490, b.:!. 5 1.1, rb.3 
Polling at pilectioiis .^cts, abstracts of the, 538 
Pool -Law, woiking of ihc new. 477-432 
Poor-Rates, return relative to .imount expended, 8:c., 511 
Post-f)ffice estalilishfnent, state of, 5 lit 
Postage, amount of, collected at dilleieiit towns, 512 


Prisons of England and Wales, Report of theLiOrds' COfttltttttee 
on the, 501-505 * 

Prison discipline and prison education iu America, 486-491 
Private Bills, abstract of the nutnbor of, for Bession 1835, 517 
Prussia, mineral produce of, 520 

Prussian commercial policy, apd German trade league, sketch of, 
33G-339 

Prussia, education in, 322 
Public petitions. — See ‘ Petitions ’ 

Public income and expendifuie, analysis of, 494 

Reform, corporation.— See ‘ Municipal Corporatious ’ 

Revenue, abstracts of the net-produce of the, in the years and 
quarters ending 5th .January, 1834 and 1835, ,325 ; net public 
income of tile United Kingdom for the year 1834, .348 ; and for 
the year ending 10th (.Jetober, 1335, com jiared with the previous 
3 eui , 517 

French, produce of indirect taxes, 398 

Russia, education iii, .323 

Savings R.-inks, summary of depositors and amount deposited for 
1831, 421 

Silk, import.iiioii of, from Ubiiia, 491 
Small debts, expi risiveness oi imjinsonmeiit for, 390 
Spe.iker of the Ilunse of Commons, notices of tlie most remarkable 
contests oil the subject of the e'l-ction ol, .119-322 
.St, imps. Act icspecting. 5.'{!t 
Stamps, nuinbei of, i‘‘Sued lor newspapers. 51.8 
Switzerl.ind. its politic.il ]>oMtioM, 355 
.S}iin.tmde of, notes on, 437, 4b5 

Tisa. iieiv duties on, 5,39 ; inqioif.itioii.s of, under the lilait India 
Conipam'b moiiiYiolv. and since the trade becami* free, 491, 
492 

Tex.is. account of the piovince of, 5. 13 
, 'ro]ilil/, meeting of crowned lu'iids at. 52.3 

Trade, notes on the, of the Le\ant, Turkey. Guece. and Syiia, 
437-110, and 1(.5. |(;9 
-1 lureign and colonial, ol France, .309 

statistics, itc., iibsii.icts of MUiims documiMits con.iectcd 

with. 29(), 321. 371, ;;97. 4 22, 442, 4!)5, .519, 51?. 5<.] 

Turkey and Fg\l>t, aflaiis of. .>79 
.lud the JA'vant. notes on the trade of, 4?7, IG5 

Union.s oi Faiisbcs formed by tlie Poor-Law Commissinneis, 562 
Unnecess.iry oaths Act abolishing. 53, S 

Unitetl States, message of the Piesidtnt to Congress, on the sub- 
ject of Ameiican cl.iims on Fiance, .iOb ; pnson discipline and 
piison edniMtion in. 18(>-I!i| ; im\ \ , st.ile and juo-pects ol, C 
3.3() ; iiuiiibci ol new^])aJ)ens in, .325 , lighthouses ui. expense of, 
324 

\'enc/iiela, statistics of, historj% reienuc, \.c.. I 12 

Ves.se!.s enq>lo}e<l in the tiadi’ of the I nited Kingdom, .397 

Wall.ichia and Mobl.iM.i. p; mcipalities of. .385 

W.irsaw. Tiiuintipal Itody of, speech oi the Lmperor of Ku.ssia to, 

5 l(> 

55 e aver h lod-loom, uports on petitions lu>ni, 15!» 

Wine iMijiinted, ,S..c , 5 19 

\\ oikiiig Cl.is-.es, Ju-l.iml, tir-.t Uepo.t of the Coiniinssionei s ap- 
I pointi‘d to inqiine into the Londition of, .5t)7 


/uinalacaiieguy, duith of, 150 
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.COMP4NIOV7 ipmPAFBa 

8XXTEMENT of flie SniM Voted by FarliameKt on liitifaate tm the Coimii.AR Sbxtioi under'tha Fofeign DepartmoDt, 
in eadi Year, from 1B26 to 1834, eomparoU witH the Expenditure for the same Period. 








Amount of Qri|jat. 

Amssuif , 
of Expsndiiiiro. 

Year ending December 31, 

1826 





£119,000 

£108,831 

Ditto .... 

1827 





114,000 

114,730 

Ditto .... 

1828 





111,000 

104,691 

Ditto .... 

1829 





102,600 

101,982 

101,312 

Dbto .... 

1830 


* 



99,600 

Ditto .... 

1831 





94,975 

92,840 

Three months to March 31, 

, 1832 





i 23.7431 

82,467 

Nine ditto Dec, 31, 

— 





; r)i;oi9/ 

Three ditto tg March 31, 

1833 





17,006t 

74,028 

Nine ditto Doc. 81, 

— 





51,281 j 

Three ditto to March 31, 

-f 

00 





17,091) 

71,072 

Nine ditto to Dec. 31, 

— 




• • 

53,115/ 

• 





• 

854,433 

852,586 


LIST of Consoi.au Staiions, with Annual Rate of Suhvry in ; Amount of FeoK in IH33; Number and Tonnage of British 

Vessels ; and Value of Cargoes Inwards and Outwards. 


rOUNTW^. 


Russia 


Sweden . 
Norway . 
Denmark 
Prussia . 


Germany 


Holland . 
Belgium . 
France 


Spam 


Portugal . 


Ur.SlDKMU’.. 


St. Peteisburgh 
Arcluingel 
Riga 
Liebau 
\V ars.iw 
()dcs,sa 
Taganrog . 
SfocKliiiliu 
GotteubiirgU 
( 'linstiania 
Beigiii 
Klsiiiore 
(’ojienliagen 
Dantzie 
Mciuol 
Pi 11 an 
Stetlm 
Ktu)igsberg 
ILiniburgh 
Ditto . 
Firemen 
Lu'eck . 

( 'iix.li.i\eu . 
Aiiistei clam 
Kotti'rtlam 
Antwerp 
I 

Pans* 

Cal.uv 
lloulogno . 

Havre 
Hrest 
Nanti s 
Ch.neuU' . 
Boitleaux . 
Haionne . 
Marseilles . 
Toulon 
Corsica 
Madrid 
Rilbao 
Corunna . 

Cadiz 
Sail Luear 
Malaga 
Cartbugena 
Alicante 
Barcelona . 
Malion ■ 
Teneriffe . 
Havana 

St. Jago dc Cuba 
Lisbon . 

Ditto . 
Oporto 
Madeira . 

Sr. Michael’s 
Ditto 
Fayal 

Terceira . . 


RANK. 

Rale * 
of 

Sulai) . 

in 1K13. 


Number 
ot Itniish 
\ esselt*. 

Tunim;;i‘. 

Consul 

£590 

£17 


6 

691 

■2,162 

ditto 

.jt)0 

5 

12 

C 

216 

41.38S 

lllttU 

300 


0 

6 

402 

61 .90,5 

ditto 9 * 

150 

9 

•) 

3 

26 

3,322 

ditto 

600 




• 

• 

Consul-General 

600 

257 

5 

0 

92 

20,557 

Vice-Consul 

200 

28 

0 

0 



(*oiisul . . . 

'2ti0 

15 

10 

6 

20 

6,340 

ditto . • , • 

• 500 

18 

5 

10 

39 

0,056 

ditto . , 

150 

27 

‘I 

0 

5 

495 

ditto 

200 

9 

0 

0 

71 

4,460 

ditto 

700 

23 

12 

i, 

3192’» 

590. S 59 

Vice-C’uiisul . 

100 

54 


1 

78 

14,009 

Consul 

500 

12 

0 

10 

53 

7,986 

Vice-Consul 

60 

. 

. 

, 

199 

40,360 

ditto 

f)0 






ditto 

50 

13 

14 

6 

50 

7,269 

ditto 

(>0 

2 

18 

6 

1.5 

1 ,010 

Coiisul-tieneial 

1500 

4.15 

17 

1 1 

591 > 

140,167 

\ lee-Cun.suI 

400 






ilittu 

150 

29 

.3 

4 

3S 

5.9S S 

ditto 

150 

5 

s 

0 

28 

3 ,835 

dll to 

100 

•> 

12 

0 



Consul , . . 

.'010 

67 

Is 

s 

66 

9 , “206 

ditto 

4'>0 

72 

6 

9 

639 

87,421 

ditto * 

-lOO 

6u 

i 1 

8 

109 

15,409 

ditto 

300 

1 12 

1 

0 

2.56 

3:),S9fi 

ditto 

100 

191 

12 

10 



ilitlo 

400 ! 

2 -.4 

16 

3 

91 

8,169 

ditto 

300 ! 


14 

6 

26 

1,122 

ditto 

400 j 

110 

12 

0 

79 

9,363 

ditto 

300 i 

45 

0 

0 

2 

77 

ditto 

300 1 

18 

17 

4 ; 

12 

1 .0s7 

ditto 

.300 

i 70 

.1 

7 

65 

8,5.54 

ditto 

400 

i 107 

9 

1 

, 64 

10,S06 

ditto 

300 

3 

11 

2 i 

i .3 

.JIS 

ditto 

COO 

170 

C 

i 

68 

9,170^ 

Vice-Consul . . 

.50 1 



i 



Consul 

200 i 

1 5 

1 

6 : 

1 



Consular Assistant 

150 1 

1 

1 


1 



Consul 

9 3')0 

1 48 

0 

0 i 



ditto . 

400 i 

i 9 

0 

1 



ditto 

500 1 

i 213 

11 

5 i 

1 2 1 6 

28,036 

V^ice-Consul 

200 1 

25 

0 

0 

' 75 

7,016 

Consul 

300 

126 

0 

0 

146 

11,916 

ditto . . . 

400 

1 7 

0 

0 

: 14 

1 . 548 

ditto . • • 

300 

[ 158 

0 

0 

50 

5 ,856 

ditto , . 

400 

1 53 

6 

8 

' O ) 

3,058 

ditto 

200 

1 5 

0 

0 



ditto 

500 

i 

10 

0 

44 

4,705 

ditto 

300 



. 1 

1 52 

5,800 

ditto 

:i()0 

16 

*8 

0 

20 

2,403 

(amsul 

600 

300 

8 

0 

430 

47,368 

Vice-Consul 

300 






Consul 

500 

89 

6 

6 

115 

15,304 

ditto • . • 

300 

313 

10 

0 

1 158 

29,612 

Consul-General . 

400 

268 

8 

0 

305 

21,903 

Vice-Consul 

100 






ditto . • • 

100 

. 

• 

. 

32 

3,607 

ditto • • • 

100 

• 

• 

• 

59 

5,419 


INVOICK VALUE 
(11- UAHC0E8. 


hiwartU 


Outwards. 


£18,510 
1 , 112 


3,401 

30,773 


54,208 

70,300 


3SS 

7,:j05 

800 


105,09:) 

0,425 

70,753 

28,402 

21,405 

2r>,86Za 

313,129 

8,011 


50, OBI 

50,437 

8,099 


£325,190 

63,166 

504,255 

09,716 

27,076 


11,920 

67,824 

2,563 

277,346 

15,000 


953,530 

152,221 

125,051 

51,283 

2,550 

on, 

4 .«lier of 

> SBtd« hf 

1,6S3 
127, 


is’, 200 • Circuit 2,405 


* VckmIi vrhieh pajud the Sound. 


. . 4,275 


500 


C0MI»ANI0K TO THE NBWSPAFER. 




COUNTRY. 


Portugal (cow/.) 
Italy • • 


AuHlria • • 


Greece 


Turkey 


Syria 




Uuitca States 


I RKSlDENCli. 


Mexico 


Guatemala 

Coloiubia 


Brazil 


Viileo 

( j Ayres 


Cape Verdes 
iGeiioa • 

N ice 

jCagUari • 
Leghorn • 

I Ancona • 

Home 

N spies » 

Gallipoli . 
Otranto • 
Palermo 
Messina 
Austrian States 
Venice • 
ITneste 
1 Flume 
Ragusa 
Pdtias 
Pyrgos 
Napoli 
SyrH 

Constant iuoplo 
Ditto • 
.Trebizond ^ 

I Dardanelles 
IStilouioi • 
Buehaiest . 
Adiianoplo *■' 
jSinyrna 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto . 
iScio • 

Prevesa • 
Damascus . 
Aleppo 
llleiiotit / 
Caii'-Uj 

l(;y"lirus 

Kgjpt 

Ali'xandlia 
Ditto . 

I Cairo • 

New Yoik 
PliiLidclphia 
Cliarlestqn 
[New Orleans 
Bo .ton 
Baltimore . 
Mobile 
iNornilk 
Savannah . 
Portsmouth 

Me\ Ci> 

San Bias . 
Vera Cruz . 
Tampico 
Guatemala 
Cartbagcnii 
Maracaibo 
Caracas . 
Panama • 
iGuayarpiil 
jPnerto ('abcl’o 
|Riu tie Janeiro 
Maceio 
Maranhani 
Para 

I Pernambuco 
Bahia 

Monte Video 
Buenos Ayres 
Valparaiso 
D.tto 

jCoiicepcian 
Coquimbo • 
'Lima . 
Ditto 

i Aretpiipa . 
Poit au Prince 
Ditto ' p 
Cape Haitlt^ 
AYoahoo 


RANK. 

Bate 

of 

Salary. 

Vice-Consul • • 

£100 

Consul • • • ' 

400 

ditto « » • 

200 

ditto • • • 

250 

ditto . . • 

400 

Vice-Consul • • 

lOO 


FEES 
in 1B33. 


Consular Agent 
I Consul « 

Vice-Consul 
ditto . 

! Consul • 
ditto 

Consul-General 
V^ice-Coii'ml 
ditto 
ditto 

Consul . 

Consul 
I Vice Consul 
ditto 
Consul 

Consul-General 
Vice-Consul Cancelhcr 
Vice-Consul 
ditto • 
ditto 
ditto 
ditb.) 

('onsul . 

V^ice-Consul Caiicclber 
Chaplain 
Surgeon 
Vice-Consul 
1 Consul , 
L'wiisul-Gencral 
Consul . 
tlitto 

Vice-Consul 
ditto 

\gent and (^onsul-Ge 
neial . 

!k)nsul . • 

Vice-(’onsul Cancellio 
\'ice-Consul 
1 Consul . • 

dit'o • 

dittij 

ditto . • 

thtro 

d'tio . • 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Vice (biiisul 
IC.oiisul Gem'r.il 
Vice-Consul 
ditto 
ditto 
k’onsul 

IConsul . • 

[Vice-Consul 
ICvinsul 
ditU) 
hilto 

ditto ■ • 

IConsul 
V ice-Consul 
It’onsul . • 

Vice-Consul 
ICoDsiil 
ditto 
Consul-General 
('oAisul . • 

Consul-General 
Vice-Consul • 
Consul • 

ditto • 

Conzul-General 
V' ice-Consul • 
Consul . • 

Consul . 

Vice-Consul • 
ditto • • 

Consul 


300 
' 100 
2:> 
400 
‘200 
1000 
100 
100 
TiO 
00 
700 
200 
250 
300 
IGOO 
400 
200 
300 
300 
500 
200 
800 
200 
250 
300- 
.50 
400 
800 
500 
500 
150 
2.) 

1500 

300 

300 

300 

800 

500 

,500 

500 

500 

500 

.100 

300 

,300 

70 

1500 

300 

500 

400 

1200 

1000 

oOO 

1250 

1000 

1000 

800 

300 

250 

300 

200 

500 

800 

1000 

800 

1600 

700 

900 

1000 

2000 

700 

1000 

1200 

500 

41)0 

200 


K umber 
of Ilrltish 
VeMelN. 


£ 

257 0 
57 0 

319 0 
81 0 
193 0 
169 0 
19 0 

80 0 
389 0 
32 0 
03 0 
233 0 

3 0 

2 0 
74 0 


29 0 

345 0 

129 0 
7 0 


372 0 
137 0 


V3 0 
327 0 


72 

19 

190 

42 

29 

110 


00 

149 

23 

128 


23 


104 

12 


94 


Toonago. 

INVOICE VALUE 

OF CAtlGOES. 


Inwardi. 

Outwards. , 

n,i»39 

‘.>,285 

£ 

£ 

30,739 

6.254 

4,5.39 

15,017 

3,303 

90,-395 

31,779 

94,900 

8,465 

61,714 

10,161 

19,512 

87,660 

40,486 

92,210 

87,683 

3,0J'5 

23,518 

412 

1,134,402 

900 

2JG,158 

3,300 

3,620 

2’, 939 

38,949 

[ 1 1 , / 8i) 



‘ 1,617 

1 

45,290 

21,750 

13,166 

r 

1 

1 


187 

0 

‘•i 



1 

79 

0 

0 j 




.326 

0 

0 1 

364 

09,006 

429,41 1 

1 50 

0 


100 

19,838 

H2,197 

111 

0 

0 1 

08 

20,4 28 

09,190 

462 

0 

0 ' 

94 

31,193 

•‘230,038 

157 

0 

<* 1 

259 

25,561 

48,076 

104 

0 

0 1 

37 

7,r.:j'j 


45 

0 

0 

.30 

8,991 

10,108 

107 

0 

0 

76 

13,4 40 

14,644 

50 

0 

0 

04 

20,713 

,33,2.56 

85 

0 

0 

1783 

109,197 

57, 147 




2 

357 

18,500 

OG 

0 

0 

26 

4,162 

398,100 




5 

579 


1 

0 

0 







21 

2,. 304 

136,038 




3 

188 

8,128 

0 

0 

0 

1.3 

2,483 

74,073 

11 

0 

0 

17 

3,277 

44,8.54 

21 

0 

0 

25 

5,228 

16,910 

981 

0 

0 

20.3 

40,232 

1,540,704 

10 

0 

0 

3 

061 

. 

120 

0 

0 

40 

12,120 

(hlO 0(]r, 

48 

0 

0 

21 

3,489 

57,492 

301 

0 

0 

76 

15,584 


4S2 

0 

0 

1 150 

33,8.31 


46 

0 

0 

.51 

9,377 

132,028 

310 

0 

0 

73 

14,071 

025,674 

143 

0 

0 

50 

11,040 


15 

0 

0 

9 

3,305 

786 

, 



7 

. 

. 

40 

0 

0 

46 

9,078 


89 

0 

0 




.51 

0 

0 

25 

4,007 

190,905 


• 


24 

3,590 

79,208 



. 

19 

7,300 

18,250 


525,502 
87,760 
492,14!) 
898 , 1 07 
51,401 
49,770 
‘253,923 
55,532 
395 .240 
32,935 

5,000 


13, .363 
2,012 
4,242 

34,403 

41,105 

710,88.3 

20,637 

335,720 

66,441 


99,190 

288,771 


2,011 

36,401 


65,523 

66,967 

16,375 


This Paper is imperfect, in consequence of the Returns not bein ; a^.l received. . 



t«8^. 


€OHF&lffOIf XfiiWSPA.rBS. 


Statzvent ihowing the total expenditure for the eoniulair 
Bemce in each year from 1826 to 1834, inclusive 
Salaries to consuls- general, consuls, and vice-consuls : — 
1836 1S37 1828 1890 1830 

£86.791 £97,021 £93,102 £90,863 £91,350 

' 1831 18.H3 1333 1834 

£84,148 £71,416 £G,380 £61,072 

Contingent expenses: — viz., chaplains' salaries, mainte- 
nance of churches, chapels, burial grounds, relief of*4}l6“ 
tressed British subjects, special services, ^c. : — 

1836 1827 1828 1829 1830 

£13,040 £17.709 £11,589 £11,119 £9.962 

18.11 1832 1833 • 1834 

£8,692 £11,051 £10,221 £10.000 

; Total consular expenditure:— • 

182C 1827 , 1828 1829 IS30 

£108,831 £114,730 £104,691 £101,982 £101,312 

1831 1832 1833 1834 

£92,840 £82,467 £74,028 £71,072 

The returns for 1834 not being complete, an estimate is 
all that cau be given. 


TRADE. STATISTICS. &c. 

Tiefl-'Root Sugar . — Wu have compiletl the subsequent informa- 
tion fiom De Dotnhds’.es’ ‘ Incpiiiy into the Stute uiul futme Pros- 
pects of the M.inufiieture of lieet-Koot Sugar.’ ^ The first pt>»nt to 
be ascertiiiiieil is the price at which tin* article can be pioduceil. 
Now, exiiciit-nce shows uH.tliat the co^t of 1000 lbs. of beet-root in 
the neighhourhoorl of all the inanuf.ictdricH in France ia 8 franca 
(about Ilvit further improvements will undoubtedly be iiiada 
in the cultivation of the root ; and even at this moment contrauts 
have been made with several groweis for sujqilyiug the*iiianufac- 
turer at a lower rate. M’e will .suppose, however, that the price 
mentioned continuos. When sugar w.is first made from the rout, 
it yielded 31bg. of the sugar f« i every lOOlhs. weight of the root; 
the quantity obtained was afterw.iuls raised to 4^1Ss.; and at this 
day it has been generally increased to Olbs., and where due skill is 
used, to neaily 71bs. Hence we see that lOOOlbs. of root yield 
only OOlhs. of sugar, although it is known, by chemical anaUsis, 
that beet-root contains ten per cent, of crystallizable sugai ; nor 
can there be any (piestion that at least eight |iercent. will in a short 
time lie extiucted under improved processes. In this case, every 
pound of sugar will cjst two sous (about If/.), and no more, so far 
as the price of the miteiial only is concerned. The cost of 
manufacture fand the author speaks of what is actually done by 
Btiveral makers) amounts to not more tl'.uii G francs (about 4if. Gf/.) 
for every lOOOlbs, weight of sugar. In this way, whete .''0,0()6 
cwc. are daily made, the simple cost of manufacture is GUO fiaucs 
(about 24/.) per diem. But the value of the molasses and tlie 
cakes, after the saccharine matter has been extiacteil, come in 
diminution of that expense, and this cannot be estimated at less 
than 2 franco (about 1«. 6//.); the iiclual cost of manufacture is 
thus reduced to 4 fiaucs (about .3#) Assuming, therefore, as the 
bases of calculutioii, that filhs. of sugar are oht.uned, tlut lOOOlhs 
of beet-root cost 6«., and tlint the expense of manufacture is 3x , it 
is obvious that a pound of the sugar costs about 2(/., or, more 
correctly speaking, 1^. If, however, the lOOOlbs. of rout are 
made to jwoduce bibs, of sugar, the price will not exceed IJf/., a 
price ut which iiu foreign sugar c.in be sold, in France nt least. 
As yet, in France, each individual is estimated to cousuino but 
3)lb8. of sugar, whilst in Eiigluiid the average consumption for 
each individual is IGlbs. a }ear. 

Trade nf Ruma. — The trade of this country assumed last yAr a 
somewhat new as^iect. There was so bad a huwest in 1833 that 
many provinces, instead of being large exporters of grain, became, 
in consequence of ttie remission of all duties, considerable im- 
{lorters; and hence ensued a natural decrease in the importation 
of other articles. When, however, the necessity of providing 
supplies of foreign grain ceased, the trade of Russia reverted to its 
accustomed course. 

The exports to foreign countries in 1834 

amounted to . Roubles 217,3*22,446 
„ Finland . 2,440,993 

„ Poland . . 10,6.56,441 


Total • 230,419,880 or £10,560,900 

The imports from foreign countries 

amounted to • Roubles 214,324,630 
Finland • 969,919 

2,798,803 


Poland 

Total 


218,093,352 or £9,996,000 


£564,900 


Excess of exports over imports • 

The im])ortation of gold and silver exceeded 

the exportation in the sum of Ro. 15,402,575 or £706,050 
The largest articles of export were 

Hemp • • Poods 2,824,935 

Clipper • • • • 317,222 

Timber and deals • • Bo. 8,985,489 

Rawhides . , *^11,235,983 

Of the last article the export was double the quantify exported 
in 1833, owing to the prodigious nnml«r of beasts slaughtered by 
reason of the want of fodder. The export of tallow from the 
northern ports of the empire amounted to 3,780,831 poods ; some- 
what less than the export of the preceding year; but from Odessa 
there were exported 788,000 poods, double the quantity exported 
ill 1833. 

“With regard to the imports, the most ohserv.ihle fact was, that 
in 1834, 1,100,000 tshetwerts of grain, valued at 20,714,000 rou- 
bles, oir 949,440/., and 46!i,479 vedros of spirit from corn, 

for the tSfe of the great brandy distillery in St. Petersburg, were 
imported. 

Prussia. — During the last fifteen yt ars the number of births ilt 
the Prussian dominions, exclusively of Neufchatel, has amounted 
to 7,583,017 ; among these there were 257,008 .still-born children, 
namely, 147 ,7Q.5 hoys, and 109,303 girls. In the same interval 
tl/lre were 5,4.57,209 deaths, including the still-born children; 
and 26,576 of the tmtire number hod attained to upwards of ninety 
ye.irs of age. Between the years 1826 and 1834, 430 individuals 
died uf lij dropViobia ; and, during the last six years, 38,733 of 
various casualties. In 1831 the cholera carried of 32,647 per- 
sons. Diuihig the last fifteen years 16,680 persons committed 
suicide, amongst whom were 2981 females; 44.699 fell victims t® 
tlie smail-pox ; and 70,215 females died in the pains of child- 
hearing. ^ 

Number of Emigrants from the United Kingdom during 1832, 
1833, and 1834 





183*2. 

18.1.1. 


1834. 

Rritish North America 


66,339 

28,808 


40,060 

United States 


• 

32,980 

29,2*25 


33,074 

Cajic of Good Hope • 

• 

202 

517 


288 

Australian Settlements 

• 

3,792 

4,134 


2,800 

Total 



, 103,313 

62,684 


76,223 

jyheat, — Annual 

Average Price* of Wheat from 1815 to 1834;— 



r. d. 



r. 

d. 

181.5 


63 8 

18*25 

, * 

66 

6 

1816 . 


76 2 

18*26 . 


56 

11 

1817 


94 0 

18*27 

• 

56' 

n 

1818 . 


83 8 

18*28 * 

• 

GO 

5 

ISllI 


72 3 

18*29 

• • 

66 

3 

18*20 . 


65 10 

1830 . 


64 

3 

1821 


54 5 

1831 

• • 

66 

4 

1822 . 

* 

43 3 

1-632 . 


58 

8 

182.3 


51 9 

1833 


52 

a 

1824 . 

. 

62 0 

1831 . 

• 

46 

2 


Shipping. — Number of Vessels which passed the Sound and 
cleared at Klsineur during 1834 



From the 
North Soa. 

From the 
Bttltlc. 

Total 
of Shipe. 

Toansge. 

Rritish • 

. 1,382 

1,374 

2,736 

519, 84d 

Hanoverian 

, 189 

197 

3S6 

54,362 

Danish • 

. 417 

342 

,739 

76,230 

Swedish . 

466 

470 

936 

99,216 

Norwegian . 

. 746 

751) 

1,496 

151,096 

Prussian 

94> 

982 

1,927 

385,460 

Russian • 

. 2.')9 

‘292 

531 

130,398 

Dutch 

. 319 

362 

681 

80,730 

Belgian 

7 

6 

13 

1,326 

Mccklenburgh 

, .277 

308 

585 

66,694 

Hamburg 

. 8 

18 

26 

3,250 

lirenien • 

. 24 

25 

49 

6,035 

Amerii an 

. 82 

76 

138 

39,568 

French • 

. 54 

61 

115 

14, on 

Italian States 

. 16 

16 

32 

4,075 

Spanish . 

9 

19 

28 

2,643 

Oldenburg li • 

. 20 

15 

35 

4,395 

Lubeck • 

. 37 

45 

82 

10,675 

Total • 

*5,257 

5,. 348 

10,606 

1,656,910 


Petitions filed and Adjudications made by the Court for Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors, during 1834 


Number of rulUiona Filed. 
Prisons in Loudon, Mid- 
dlesex, and Surrey • 2,145 

W ales and Berw i ck-upon* 

Tweed . « • 121 

Other prisons in England - 2 , 821 


Total 


5,087 


Number of AdJudleBilont made by 
the Court for Relief of iasedv^lli^ 

By Court, Iumdoii s 1,653 

‘ -ft ‘ 

Justiceii|ft • 127 

Comraisaioiterf on Circuit 2,495 


total 


4,2t5 



ses 
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PARLIAMENTARY ABSTRACTS. 

Number of the Unions formed; with the Agency of each Assistant Commissioner ; the Niunber of the Parishes united, 

and the Average Amount of Poor's Kates. 


Ui> lo Uio 8th of AuRuat, 1835. 


Name of Asoiitani 




— 




1 

1 


Total Amount 






Number 

Number 


Commisiionor. 


County. 




of 

1 Uniona 

of 

•PurishcB 

Population. 

of 

AveruRo Rates 
included. 







! ficclareil. 

uinied. 



[Hants . . 





i 21 ' 

1 1 

270 

1' 


£. 

Colonel it Court .... 

{ W ilts . 
|BorkK . 
Kent . 





' 

21 

10 

1 

1281 

J 

181,865 

146,5-lt 

Sir F. B. Head .... 





14 

’14 

211 

211 

132,696 

143,278 


[Berks . 





' ^ 

1 1 

140] 





1 Oxford, 





3 

1 

113 

i 263 

164,915 


Mr. Gulson 

< Hants 1, Gloucester 

2 




i " 1 



133,690 


Warwick 2. 

Wilts 2 






lo! 





[ Northampton 3 . 




*4 

1 ( 


1 




1 Hertford •. 





1 ( 

OS'] 

1 



Mr. Power 

j Essex . 

) Cambridge 

• « 

• • 




3 

3 , 

.0 

9frl 

1 227 

150,563 

125, .301 


(Hunts . 

• • 




. . ' 

! 1 

Ij 

1 



Mr. Hawley 

Sussex . 





11 

11 

132 

132 

107,578 

118,811 

[Uertfovil . 






1 [ 

71] 

1 



Mr. Adey ‘ 

) Bedford . 
j BucUk . 

i 




4 1 
1 j 

J 

78 1 
13| 

> 105 

158,931 

110,214 


(Middlesex . 





.. i 

1 ( 

3J 

1 



( 

Sutjblk. . 

• • 




4 ) 

1 ( 

' 12ln 





Wallis . . 

• 




2 1 

‘ 1 

' 2.') 




Mr. Mott ' 

Gloucester 





1 


35 

. 198 

127,619 

107,147 


M uldlesex . 



f 


1 

1 j 

8 





Somerset . 



• « 




ll 




Mr. QiU)crt 

f Bucks .... 
(Oxford 4, Herts 1 




Vh 

.. J 

i «{ 

145] 
,5 > 

[ 150 

109,871 

104,713 


f Berks , 

, , 





1 

45] 

1 1 



Mr. Hall ' 

[Oxford. . . . 

1 Wilts 8, Bucks 2 . 




2 1 

•* 1 


81 1 

> 137 

79,007 

72,900 


(Hants 1 

. , 





1 

..J 

1 




[ Northaiiipioii . . 





( 

1511 

► 162 

92,259 

69,697 

Mr. Earle 

{Oxford 2, Bucks 2 





M 



(Bedford 3 . 

, , 




.. J 

1 

..J 




Dr. Kay 

Mr. Pilkiugiou .... 

1 Sussex. 

( Hants . 

• • 




5 1 

.. 1 

f M 


. 112 

52,223 

61,212 

Mr. Weale 









, 

. . 

. . 

Sir Eflward Parry. 

Norfolk . 

. 

. 

. 

, 

o 

o 

G8* 

68 

27,. 597 

1 29,039 

Mr. Ttifnell 









• 

• • 



Totals 

• • 

• • 


• 

111 

2,311 

1, .385, 12 4 

1,221 ,543 


Since the above Htateiiient was drawn np, tlicre have been 10a) additional unions formed, making 21d in all, up to tlie 
present time, (Dec. 1835.) 


Number of the Cotton, Wool, Silk, and FUix Factories worked by Steam or Water in the United Kingdom, with the number 
« and ages ol Fersons employed therein in the Year lyilf). 


COUNTRIES. 

Number of Factories. 

NrMJir.R AM) AtJES OF PERSONS EMPLOYEO. 

1 

JJetwi'fn 1 
H luid IL’ 

\ curb. 

j BctwiMoi 

1 anil l.'i 

j Y'curs. 

Hotwccii 

1, illid 18 

y«*urM. 

A hole 18 
Yeurb, 

• 

[ TOTAL PERSONS. 

At W'ork. 

I'nijdv. 

Malei. 

Females. 

Total. 

England . • 

2,555 

76 

18,828 

29,665 

88,667 

156,533 

138,254 

155,439 

293,693 

Wales .... 

do 

. . 

76 

269 1 

619 

972 

980 

956 

1,936 

Scotland . * 

423 

■ . 

1,532 

5,210 

15,932 


15,818 

34,362 

50,180 

Ireland . . . 

90 

• •• 

152 

723 

2,990 

5,184 

3,503 

6,061 

9,564 

Total * • « 

3,160 

76 

20,588 

35,867 

108,208 

190,710 

158,555 

196,818 

355,373 


3,236 









binder ton years are employed on silk only ; children between ten and twelve years are subject to the education clauses 
♦h r regulating labour in Factories, except those tu silk, and work nine hours per day, or fort^^-eight hours wr week. On 
the Jst of Mjuch, 183G, this regulation will be extended to those children who will then be under thirteen years. Young persons 
Mween twelve and eighteen years work twelve hours a-day, or sixty^mne per week. In 1836 the regulations will be altered, so as 
to mclude only those from thirteen to eighteen years of tgo* 
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fcosi? AMteN m wm NEWSPAPER. 


Average number of PereonB employed in each Fi^ry 



Cotton. 

W'ooL 

silk. 

Flax. 

Totito 

of 

England • , 

170 

59 

130 

106 

Placos. 

116 

Wales 

230 

• 9 




Scotland 

205 

39 

114 

79 

118 

Ireland . • 

154 

42 

40 

147 

106 

Average of totals of manu- 

factiires 

174 

54 

129 

M 

<96 

112 


An Account of tlie PriccM by Contracf, or otherwise, of various 
Articles of Provisions, Clothing, ami Household Stores, at the 
Royal Hospital, Qreenwich, during the yvar 1834 : — 


Artlclci. 

• 1‘rlceii. 

Flesh 

» Per Cwt. 

£2 

3 

9 

Bread , 

. lb. 

0 

0 

Hi 

Flour , , 

. Suck 

1 

17 

H 

Butter. 

. lb. 

0 

0 

Cheese . , 


0 

0 

4 

Peas (Kplit) 

. . Bushel 

0 

8 

G 

Oatmeal 

Cwt. 

0 

13 

6 

Salt . 

• . Bushel 

0 

1 

6 

Malt 

, Quarter 

2 

1.5 

H 

Hops . 

. . Cwt, ii\ Pockets 5 

1 

0 

Beer 

. Barrel 

0 

12 

3} 

Candles 

. . Dozen lbs. 

0 

‘y 

G 

Siloes • . 

. Pair 

0 

3 

31 

Cuuls . 

, . Ton 

0 

14 

1! 

Mo])S 

. Each 

0 

1 


Stockings 

. Pair 

0 

1 


Hats 

. Each 

0 

3 

0 

Suits of Bedding ; viz 
Pillow. .3 Blankets, 

Berl, Bolster, 

I Coverlet 

2 

4 

llj: 

Suits of Clothes 

. 

2 

” 7 

2 ' 

Coats 

, Each 

0 

0 

o'* 

Bricklayers 

Daily Wages. 

0 

4 

10 

' j • 

Carpenters 

• . • • 

0 

4 

8 

• . 

0 

5 

5 

Masons 


0 

5 

3 

Pltiinhers . 

• « • 

0 

5 

5 


m 

Whale Number of BvitiebRhips employed in the Whale 

Fishery from 1820 to 1834 ; — 

INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 


Yiiora. 

Ship*. 

' Tons. 

Abtps. 

Tone. 

1820 

194 

62,750 

210 

€4,847 

1821 

197 

Ct),257 

196 

59,445 

1822 

157 

48,204 

169 

49,700 

1823 

170 

51,796 

179 

55,297 

1824 

148 

45,925 

144 

44,378 

1825 

138 

42,736 

142 

43,721 

1826 

125 

39,394 

128 

40,532 

1827 

119 

38,002 

121 

38,290 

1828 

IOC 

34,029 

110 

d6>829 

1829 

113 

35,982 

119 

39,540 

1830 

97 

31,897 

123 

40,166 

1831 

in 

37,454 

no 

36,472 

r832 

106 

34,900 

IIG 

38,240 


94 

30,775 

100 

32,275 

1834 

107 

34,161 

99 

33,014 


PARLIAMKNT— NEW MEMBERS. 

Contested Election for North Nurthamptonshire : — 
lVlember*returncd. • Unsuccessful Cuticlidate. 

T. P. Maiinsell . . 1,841 | Mr. Hanbury . . . 1,246 

North Leiccstcnihire — L(»rd Charles Manners, without opposition. 


Ilankruptcy Anaiysis from Nov. 24‘/o Dec. 25. 

Agent, alkali manufacturer, I ; baker, 1 ; bazaar kee{ier, 1; 
billiard-table manufacturor, 1; bleacher, 1 ; booksellers, 2 ; boot 
and shoe-makers, 2 ; brewers,.! ; brush mantifuctiner, 1 ; builder, 1 ; 
calnnct-maker, I ; calico-pniiter^,2; carpet- manufacturer, I ; che- 
mist, 1; cheese-facto’r, 1 ; clergyman, 1 ; coal-dealers, 2; com- 
niisBion-agcnts, 3 ; corn-dealers. 5 ; drapers, 3 ; drysalter, 1 ; 
dyer, 1 ; general dealer, 1 ; engraver, 1 ; farmer, 1 ; grocers, 6 ; 
hay-salesman, 1 ; hosier, 1 ; hotel-keepers, 2 j inn-keepers, 5 ; 
irun-inahter, 1 ; ironmonger, 1 ; jacquard machine maker, 1 ; lace- 
manufacturer, 1 ; linen-drapers, 2 ; lifne-burner, 1 ; lamp-manu- 
fneturer, 1 ; miller, 1 ; merchants, 8; money -senveners, 2; muaic 
seller, 1 ; oilman, I ; plumber. I ; rope-maker, 1 ; scriveners, 2 ; 
Mtatiomns, 2 ; ship-owner, 1; silk-manufacturer, I ; silversmith,!; 
smith, 1 ; surgeon, 1 ; spice-merchant, 1 ; saddler, 1 ; tailors, 3 ; 
tea-dealers, 1 ; timlier-morchant, 1 ; undertaker, 1 ; victuallers, 4 ; 
watchmakers. 3 ; whaifingeK, 3 ; wine-merchants, 2 ; woollen- 
draper, 1. Total, 109, Total from the commencemeut of 4Ue 
year. 999, 


POLITICAL RETROSPEC 

CMIEAT BRITAIN. 

The AcUlrosse.s in answer to the Governor's Speech, both 
of tile House of Representatives and of tiie Lesrislative 
Council of Lower Canada, have been received. Tliat of 
the Council expresses confidence in the benevolence and 
wisdom of liis Excellency’.s intentions, and also in the 
prospect there is of their realization. The Address of the 
House of Representatives, though perfectly courteous, is 
very far from cordial ; and cannot be said to afford ground 
for much hope of any settlement of the differences that 
agitate the colony being effected on the principles that 
had been announced liy the Governor. In evident refer- 
ence to the reserve that had been maintained in*his 
Excellency's Speech upon the subject of •organic changes 
in the constitution of the Government, the Address says, 
We pray to be allowed to assure your Excellency, that 
the representations which have been made by this House 
and by the people, on the subject of the present constitu- 
tion of the legislature of this province, were so made after 
mature deliberation, and a most careful consideration of 
the principles of government, and of past events. The 
general opinion of the people gives additional strength to 
our conviction, that no aiTangement of a mereln adminis- 
trative nature could produce that harmony, which, in 
common with your Excellency, we have so much at heart, 
with a view to the full and effective representation in the 
legislature of the country of the rights, interests, desires, 
and wants of the people thereof.” According to intelli- 
gence that has since arrived, the Legislative Council diad 
on the I3th of November, thrown-out the hill sent itp hy 
the House of Representatives, for the appointment non 


r FOR DECEMBER, 1835. 

payment of Mr. Roebuck as agent for the colony in this 
country. In the ‘ Quebec Gazette * of the 11th of No- 
vember, hovyever. it is stated that the contingencies of the 
Assembly, ineduding the payment of the agencies of 
Messrs. V igcr and Roebuck, and other irregular charges, 
had been paid by Lord Gosford that? day, uncondi- 
tionally. 

In the course of the month the * London Gazette* has 
announced his Majesty’s approval of the division of 
numerous boroughs, and the boufidanes assigned to the 
wards by the revising-barristers, according to the provi- 
.sions of the Corporation Reform Act. In the cases of 
several boroughs, also, it has been declared that the divi- 
sion and assignment made by the revising-barristers, 
appearing to be in certain particulars liable to objection, 
are disapproved of; “ but nevertheless,” it is added, "his 
Moje.sty, by the advice of his Privy Council, doth order 
that the particulars of the division and assignment eo 
made by the said barristers, shall be published in 
London Gazette, in order that such force and validity oni^y 
be given thereto os is authorized and directed by the said 
Act.” They will, by the 39th clause of the AcL remain 
in force for the present, and until other divisions ihi^be 
definitively approved of by his Maj^y in Council. 

On Thursdiw the 17th, Parliiifl^eiit assem^eit 
forma, in conformity with the last ptorojydbn»^hen it 
was further prorogued td the 4th of Sfe^aiy. then to 
meet for the dispatch of bms'meis, Th^tavds C6inmh|- 
sioncrs were Lord MelbOiira^ and Lord 

Glenelg. 



COMPANION -po pPHig NBVmPER. Jah» 


FRANCE. 

Thb political trials, and even the proceedings agi^inst 
the murderer Fieschi, attract little attention in Baris, 
compared with that excited by the American quarrel. 
Mr. Barton, the Secretary of Embassy of the United 
States, who had been acting as ambassador, embarked at 
Havre, for New York, on the 2nd of December; and 
diplomatic relations between the two countries may now 
be said to have ceased entirely. Most of the French pa> 
pers, even including those in the pay of the Ministry or 
King, have assumed a very warlike tone ; but we are still 
disposed to believe that these hostilities will end in mere 
paper bullets. 

On the 1st of December* the “Monileur’* contained a 
Royal Ordonnance, by which Rear-Admiral Maeka^i was 
appointed Governor of Martinique, in lieu of Rear-Admiral 
Halgen, who is recalled. A second Ordonnance has also 
been published in the same official journal, containing the 
following articles: — 

“Art. 1. That Rear-Admiral Baron de Mackau, Go- 
vernor of Martinique, take the command of the Squadron 
of Observation, which is to assemble in the*West Indies. 

“Art. 2. On his arrival at Fort Royal, that general 
officer w’ill have the command-in-chief of all the naval 
forces of France in the West Indies and Gulf of Mexico ; 
and hoist his flag on board the ship Jupiter, or any other, 
as the service may require. , • 

“ Art. 3. In his quality of Governor, he will command 
in chief the troops of the colonies of Martinique, Giuula- 
loime, and their dependencies.” 

This is not quite so dreadful as if looks. The French 
naval force now in the AVest Indies and Gulf of Mexico is 
very weak, and some time must be consumed before it can 
be materially strengthened. It is said that the Finance 
Minister, M. Humann, has positively refused to make any 
advances for such an armament without the full autho- 
rization of the Chambers, which is not to be obtained 
without a long debate. It is, however, quite certain that 
an extraordinary degree of activity prevails in the chief 
sea-ports and dock-yards of France, as if she really ex- 
pected a maritime war. According to a letter from Toulon, 
that has been printed in some of the newspapers, it ap- 
pears, that the French are to take to sea with “ great 
guns,” Every ship of the line is to be ^rnished with four 
extra bowit zer-cannpn, of the calibre of 80 pounds ; every 
frigate of the first class is to have two; and every steam- 
boat of 180-horse power, three of these eighty-pounders. 
Frigates of the second and third class are to carry four 
extra thirty-pounders. The three ships of the line Du- 
quesne, Pallas, and Amphitrite, are to be repaired and put 
into commission. The Courrier Fran^ais *’ states that, 
counting all classes and sizes, the small with the large, 
France has, ready for service, 119 sliips of war ; 

and that, in six months, she could fit out a considerable 
number in addition. The United States, according to the 
same authority^has not half of this force: but we fancy 
the French have been counting all their schooners and 
little tenders carrying four three-pounders, and have not 
taken that species of craft into the American account, 
“ But the United States," say the quidnuncs of Paris, 
“ are to have Ru.ssia as an ally I *’ 

We need not report the slow' progress made or making 
in the State trials ; it will be enough to give their result 
whenever that shall be obtained. A few of the provincial 
Republicans of 1833 have been found guilty, but no defi- 
nite sentence has been passed. 

We mentioned last month the departure of Louis Phi- 
lippe’s heir for the African coast. It is slated that he 
arrived safely at Algiers, and immediately set out with 
Marshal Clauzel for Oran, in the neighbourhood of which 
place the Arabs continue to gatl^er iq strength. The 
“Constitutidhnel” has published one of Clauzel’s orders of 
the day, in which the Marshal congratulates the troops 
on having their fatigues and dangers shared by so illus- 
ions a personage as the Duke of Orleans. His Royal 
Highness has no separate command. The part of the 
Army of Africa which was on fuU march against Abdel 
Jvaaer, the Etnir of Mascara, was about 12,0 00. strong; it 
four brigades, under Generals Oudinot 
(who leads the vanguard), Perregaux, D'Arlanges, and 
these troops had been assembled by degrees 
walls of Oran. It should appear that they were 


transported thither by sea. being unab^ lo effect the 
maieh from Algiers by land. They count, for their suc- 
cess against the Arabs, on their artillery, as they carry 
with them a good supply of mountain- cannon and Con- 
greve rockets. , The forces of tbe Emir are stated as hig)i 
Is 15,000 irregular foot and 8000 horse, 

Louis Philippe seems to aim at making the same use of 
the conquest and army of Algiers that Buonaparte did of 
those of Egypt: a little military glory goes a long way 
with the French people. 


• SPAIN. 

The Cortes summoned by the new premier, Senor Mendi- 
zabal, met^ at the time appointed; and on the I2th of 
November, 'the lower house proceeded to the election of 
their president and secretaries. •In the case of the pre- 
sident the Ministry suffered a defeat. Their candidate, 
Ochoa, a man of liberal principles, obtained 51 votes; 
Isturiz, who has been closely connected with the juntas, 
was elected on 53 voles. Ochoa, wlio belonged to the 
moderate opposition in the last session of the Cortes, was 
supported by Toreno, Martinez dc la Rosa, Hiva Herrera, 
Tomeruelos, Arango, and other old Ministerialists. 

The change thus indicated in the state of parties in the 
lower house is very important : the conservatives, or former 
ministerialists of the governments of Martinez de la Rosa 
and Toreno, art* obliged, as a aller, to take up with 
Ochoa and the.less violently liberal party, lliiis almost 
ceasing to be anything by themselves, and leaving the field 
to v\hat we may call the liboials and the ultra-liberals. 
Another important change is, that instead of delivering 
ber opening speech in the Proceres or Peers, th.e Queen 
went to the Procutadorcs, it being settled that the lower 
house is henceforward to enjoy that privilege and honour. 
It is by no means improbable that the next thing will 
be to ask why Peers and Commons should not meet in, 
and form only one house, as they did by the constitution 
of 1820 ? The Chamber of Proceres assembled under the 
presidence of the Bishop oi Alajorca, and elected the Duke 
de Rivas and Count Mir;i {lores as provisional secretaries. 
According to the Parliamentary usages of Sjiain, these 
elections, and other minor matters, were settled before 
the Queen went down to the houses, it being prescribed 
that the sessions of Cortes are not to opened by the Crown 
until after both chambers or houses have officially an- 
nounced that they are duly constituted. 

The health of the Queen-Regent vas in so delicate a 
state that it was feared she would not be able to attend ; 
but on the Ifithof November, this inexperienced, unhappy 
young woman went in state to the Kstamerito of Procuia- 
dores, where she was received by a deputation of twelve 
Peers and twelve members of the Commons. Within the 
house, such of the Proeeies as chose to attend took the 
post of honour at the right of the throne ; the Procuradores 
sate on the Queen's left. Mendizabal, as Prime Minister, 
presented the Royal Sjieech, which her Majesty, though 
pale and nervous, is said to liave read with groat fluency. 
Passing over long paragraphs of compliment and common- 
place, we select the following as the most interesting pas- 
sages of the speech : 

“ I have placed my confidence in the Ministers who arc 
honoured with that of the nation. If the representatives 
of the Spanish monarchy, who at this moment surround 
the throne of idy beloved daughter, favour them equally 
with theirs, I hope that without new loans, or an augmen- 
tation of the taxes, resources will be found, not only to ter- 
minate the war of the factious, and to prove sufficient for 
the other obligations of the stale, hut also to ameliorate 
the lot of its ci'editorSf national as well as foreign, and to 
place public credit on a solid basis, 

“ The Sovereigns who signed the treaty of the Quadruple 
Alliance continue lo give us repeated proofs of their ad- 
herence the principles therein laid down, affording aid, 
as far as my Government considers proper, to the sacred 
cause which we defend. To this treaty my august daughter 
is indebted for the copious assistance, in arms and ammu- 
nition, afforded for the support of her throne by my august 
ally the King of Great Britain, and the authorisation 
granted by that government to English subjects to take 
up arms in her defence. Faithful to the same confedera- 
tion, the King of the French, tny august uncle, has author-^ 





udd tbe jrett;^ovii1 ftdxh the ihorefl of Africa to Cni^iC^ 
the Forei^ Legion* which has already b^n to 'ghre to 
our Just cause such essential services. We nave to i^ped 
cquaL. results fi’orn the concurrence of the 10,000 Ih»rtu- 
guese, who, according to a convention made with her 
Most Faithful Majesty, my much-beloved cousin, and as a 
consequence of that treaty, have already comnteneed en- 
tering into oiir territory. Their Majesties the JImperor of 
Brasil, the Kings of Denmark, Sweden. Belgium, and 
Greece, and the republic of the United States cf North 
America, preserve towards us that pov^rful union and 
friendship which they have always professed to us. Our 
relations with the other powers are conformable to the line 
of policy which their governmehls^hus far follow, and to 
the dignity and independence of our nation. 

“ Negociations have been entered upon with ^he atates 
of Spanish America; and I have believed it suited to the 
■^^interests of the nation and*of the throne, and well adapted 
to the confidence inspired in me by the Cortes, to consuH 
them on a business of so much and such transcendant 
importance, without, however, infringing on the preroga- 
tive of the Crown.” 

There then follows a eulogium of the tr^ps employed 
against Don Carlos, and the Queen promises them the 
erection of “ a hospital for invalids.” After praising “ the 
valour and excellent discipline” of the British and other 
foreign auxiliary forces, the speech explains the immediate 
necessity of enlisting another army of Spaniards; and 
l>ere, if we may depend on our own sagacity (for the words 
used are obscure), there is a hint at the eJitablishment of 
something not unlike the French law of conscription. In 
the next place, the speech declares that the , militia, or 
Urbanos, are honcefoith to be called • The National 
Guard.’ It then proceeds — 

" Three most important jirojccts of law will be pne.sentecl 
to your deliberation—that of elections, the basis of the 
representative government—that of the liberty of the 
pjress, which is the soul thoieof-and that of the respon- 
sibility of ministers, winch i.s the complement thereof- 
insuring, and at the same time rendering compatible, the 
inviolability of the monarch and the rights of the nation. 

^‘Various useful decrees have been circulated froni the 
office of the Secretary of Finance, and in particular that 
which tends to diminish the condemnations in cases of 
contraband, and which is specially grateful to my feelings, 
since its object is to alleviate misfortunes, and to restore 
to society many useful persons, to tlic profit of agriculture 
end of the arts, and not less to the advantage of public 
morals. But it has not yet been possible to form a general 
plan for this most extensive budget. I hope that you will 
Huthorise my Government to make in it the proper modifi- 
cations, and that yoiPwill place it in a situation of pre- 
senting to the future Cortes a complete system of financial 
administration. When the amount of the receipts pro- 
duced by these modifications, and the sum of the expenses, 
ordinary as well as extraordinary, shall be known, the esti- 
matc.s will be presented with all due exactness, which, 
considering the actual circumstances of the nation, it is 
impossible at this moment to verify. 1 believe my go- 
vcinment worthy of sucli confidence — to the Cortes it be- 
longs to suit it to the appropi into occasions. 

“ In the judicial order many abuses have disappeared, 
and there has been established a regular and uniform 8y.s- 
tem in all the proceedings of the tribunals. The effiort^of 
zeal and nhilrty are continually directed t^o wards the la- 
bours of preparing and arranging the new codes, and in 
the regulation of the clergy, of whom the commission, 
composed of prelates and of other individuals replete with 
virtues and with information, will not cease its labours 
until the olijecls are completed. A project of law will be 
laid before you for establishing in a decent manner the lot 
of the regular clergy.” 

In the next clause of the speech a promi.se is given to 
Cocouiage and perfect the organization of municipal in.sti- 
tution.s and provincial councils or deputations. /This, we 
confess, looks well, and like a renunciation of the Bonn- 
artean system of centralization which so many Spaniards 
astily aaopted. If this promise is kept, the advantages 
derived from it may be very great ; and it fortunately hap- 
J^s that the municipal institutions of the country have 
An ancient and still firm basis to stand upon, and only 
require a few repairs. It is also promised that a municipal 
character shall oe given to the police and lower conrta ; or, 


in other words, that the ooiporations of towns, and the 
respectable citizens, shall appoint their own officers, 
constables, magistrate/ Her majesty then pro- 
ceeded:— « 

^ “ The corporate (pr oprfa#>, the half-pay saving funds 
(monies), and the granary piOp^y (poHtos), have parti- 
cularly attracted my attentKin. A law will be presented 
to you for the alienation of the first ; which law will be 
combined in such a manner, that Without diminishing the 
value of the lands, and without doing any injury to the 
inhabitants of the towns, the products of the sales may 
perhaps defray nil the expenses of the systeim of roads and 
canals, which is within a few yeats to he formed, and 
which, by favouring the transport of goods and commerce, 
will give value to the products, and Consequently to the 
lands themselves, the pnee of which will have augmented 
with the augmentation of the cultivated grounds. Private 
wealth, and that of the state, will thus increase in rapid 
progression, and the national properties allotted to the 
extinction of the national debt can be sold at a proper 
valuation ; the more especially if the granary stores (po- 
sitns), preserving always .their ancient and beneficial 
deifiination, shall at the same time serve as a basis for 
‘jprovincial banks,’ which will be found to favour specula- 
tions of industry, and among them that which ia most im- 
jwrtant in its public and private results — the purchase of 
national properties. The Government, convinced that it 
is never a ^ood administrator of this species of property, 
proposes, with the consent of the Cortes, to offer immeoi- 
ately for sale all such proper^ now in its power, and also 
all that may for the same rearons belong to it hereafter. 

“ To the system of communication, which is the great 
want of Spain in the order of material subjects, is referred 
the convention which 1 have concluded with her Most 
Faithful Majesty on the navigation of the Douro, and 
which is to be extended to that of the Tagus. Minho, and 
Gundiiina.” 

All this clause, which is the last of any consequence in 
the speech, is perfectly in a right spirit; and we wish 
that Spain may have ]^ace and wisdom enough to carry 
its provisions into effect. We have, however, our doubts ; 
and should our fears be realized, the property of the pro- 
prios, the mtmies, and the positos will be dissipateef for 
immediate necessities, without procuring any great and 
lasting good. Badly and corruptly as these things have 
been administered, up to this moment they have .still 
formed a property m Spain. 

Our readers will have paid attention to the paragraph 
relating to the long and idly delayed recognition of the in- 
dependence of the South American states. The interest 
of this part of the speech was considerably increased by 
the pre.scnce of several South Americans who, until lately, 
would have been considered as rebels and traitors. Gene- 
rals Soublette and O’Leary, diplomatic aiients from Vene- 
zuela, Senor Santa Maria from Mexico, and two or three 
other diplomatists charged with the settling of the nego- 
ciation, sate in one of the tribunes. Epgland, France, 
Portugal, the United Slates, Sweden, Denmark, and Bel- 
gium had each an ambassador, minister, or charg^-d'af- 
faires present, but the seats which should have been ooou- 
pied by the representatives of Austria, Russia, Prustia, 
Holland, Naples, Rome, and Sardinia, were empty as 
before. Count dc las Nava.s, who so lately led the threat- 
ening army of the Juntas to within a few marches of 
Madrid was there in the dress of a common soldier of the 
National Guard. This nobleman's sans -culoi ism seems to 
be tolerably complete : when in the field with the insur- 
gent Andalusians, he w’ore a red night-cap instead of a hat. 
Isturiz, who was the Count's principal adviser, was thore 
of course, and (as wc have mentioned) he was elected pre- 
sident or sjieaker of the Commons, in opposition to the 
wishes of a Ministry that has been chosen on account of 
its great liberalism. It appears the report in our last 
Number, that Galiano would support Mendizabal, was 
premature : at all events, be was one of those who most 
strenuously exerted themselves and voted for Isturiz. 

There was a great taking off of hats and waving of 
handkerchiefs as Christina went to and froth' the Cortes. 

The addresses in answer to the QueepV 
rather unexpectedly voted in a most figtt^able spirit by 
both houses. A few days Uter the tiew electoral law was 
brought up and carried. The duelifieetion for the elective 
fVanchise is very much reduced ; and this Jaw there is 
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to' b0 one Procuradore or Member for every 50,000 inha- 

bitante., 

The military operations in the north of Spain are soon 
told. The Carlists, having concentrated their forces 4n 
Oatalonia, claimed some success there, but the operations 
vrere not impitrtant. An armed schooner belonging to the 
Queen captured a Dutch vessel, which was conveying 
arms and ammunition to Don Carlos. At the middle of 
November, Onate was the Pretender’s head-quarters : 
Oeneral De Lacy Evans having marched to join Cordova, 
Bilboa was once more invested ; or rather its neighbour- 
hood was once more infested by the Carlists. These^ mock 
investments and sieg^ that end in nothing begin to be 
especially tedious. It has also been reported in the news- 
papers, that the Carlists had laid siege to San Sebastian ; 
but, having no arHllerf/t they were obliged to renounce 
that hopeful enterprise. 

On the 24th of November, the Foreign Legion gained 
a battle near Angues, and drove the division of Guergue 
back on Barbrasto. On the 29th, General Harispe, in 
command of the French Army of Observation on the 
Spanish frontiers, obliged the Carlists to destroy some 
works they had erected for the attacking of Behobia, a 
place in the hands of the Queenites. The ostensible mo- 
tive for this was, that the Carlists could not attack from 
those works without endangering French lives and French 
property; as at that particular point the Spanish frontier 
is almost enclave in French fernfory. ^ 

On the same day old Mina issued one of his usual pro- 
olamations. as Captain-General of Catalonia, declaring 
the whole of that province be in a state of siege; and 
threatening with instant death “ all rebels taken with 
arms in their hands— all who give assistance of any kind 
to Don Carlos— all magistrates, masters of lamilies, &c. 
&c. in whose houses the’ rebehs may lake refuge, unless 
they can prove that they have only yielded to superior 
force, or that they have instantly given due notice to the 
proper authorities with a great deal more in the same 
tone. On similar occasions it has been usual to make such 
proclamations, but this fierce old man has proved, over 
and over again, that he is capable of carrying them into 
execution to the very letter, and evep beyond the letter. 
The number of the disaffected has increased in Catalonia 
since he has had the command there. 

New bands of Carlists have shown themselves in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom; but for the present they seem 
to be weak and isolated. If the enlistment or conscription 
law be carried into effect with too much rigour, we lear 
the peasantry will increase these bands in every corner 
of Spain. 

The Mendizabal Ministry has expressed a determina- 
tion to make every exertion to put an end to tins disgrace- 
ful war. The army in the north is to be reinforced by 
25,000 men, which are to be concentrated at Santander 
and Burgos; while 10,000 more arc lobe inairbed into 
Catalonia, to supijort Mina. Intentions ol the like nature 
have been expi;jjS8ed so often, by the different ministries 
at Madrid, that we cannot count on tliem until we see 
them executed. In the mean time we have got into the 
heart of another winter, which promises to be a severe one. 
To finish the w^ar the Carlists must be followed into the 
mountains of Biscay and Navarre, and through the defiles 
of the Pyi^nees, where the seventy of wniiter, which will 
be more felt by the Queen’s troops than by the insurgent 
mountaineers, is at times most excessive. 


PORTUGAL. 

Donna Maria has achieved something new in politics. 
She has dismissed and recalled a ministry, ail in one day I 
In her note of recall, dated 13th of November, she was 
obliged to state, that after accepting the resignation of 
the Saldanha cabinet, she applied to some Members of the 
Legislative Chambers to form a new one, and that these 
gentlemen honourably dedared to her, that all their en- 
deav GUI'S to comply with her orders had failed, and that, 
consequently, she must take back her old servants. This 
was done, and the Cabinet remained as it was before ; 
although it was pretty evident that S^ldanha’s party could 
not keep I heir place long. The ultra-liberal party is pn 
the advance in Portugal, as well as in Bpain. 

It is said« that the auxiliary force appointed, for the 


Queen of Spain expressed great unwillingtices to march ; 
and though its arrival at Zamora was announced last 
month, some people doubt whether it has yet crossed ^the - 
Portuguese frontier. ^ 

, Within a week. vSaldanha was again dismissed, anu the 
following Cabinet was formed by the advice and assistance 
of the Marquis Louie.:— 

Jose Jorge Loureiro, Minister of War. 

Baron Sa daBandeira, Interior. 

P, A. de Campos, Finance. 

Marquis Tjuule, Foreign Affairs (expected to take 
the Presidency) 

Michael Antonio Vcllcz Caldeira, Justice. 

The Lisbon mob redbived the news with enthi!.sia8tic 
joy, 'The National Guards went up to the palace to thank 
the Queen^ and after their visit, Donna Maria impru- 
dently drove in front of the different barracks where the 
regular troops, forming the garflson of bisbon, are quar- 
tered, and received the cheers of the soldiers, whose dis- 
contents and clamours had contributed to the event. If 
Ministries are to be changed by such niean.s, the consti- 
tutionalism of Portugal is in a very bad way. 

It is s.aid that the Duke of Terceira retains the com- 
mand of the army; and that Palmella, though out of 
ofticc, is on the most friendly footing with Louie and the 
3'Onng Queen. 

The new Ministers, who start as reformers and econo- 
mists, have agreed to do their work for one-half of the pay 
formerly attached to Iheir offices. The Queen, the Duchess 
of Braganza, Um Infanta Isabella Mima, Terceira, Pal- 
mella, Saldanha, and all the Ingh officers ol the Crown, 
have received hints that it will be filling and proper in 
them to reduce then* cxjicnscs and tlieir expectations. 
They \^ould have laid their hands on some 9000/. due to 
the Duke of Wellington for arrears of his Pnriuiruese 
pemion, but Silva Carvalho, late Minister of Finance, 
secured the sum to the Duke’s agent a few hours before 
be gave up bis post to De Campos. We fear that for the 
future the Duke of Wellington v\ill receive but a Fipmish 
account of this pension; but we hope he has been suffi- 
ciently well ])aid by his own country to be able to do with- 
out it. 

Instead of the viory wo have heard so often about the 
prosperous condition of the Finances, it a]»pears that the 
fact 1.S they are in a slate of c()m])lele dilapidation. Do 
Cam]K)s is not tlio man likely to restore them, for it i.s said 
that Ins accession to offici* struck a panic among all the 
capitalists of Lisbon ; and the Portuguese banking-agent 
in London is reported to have refused acceptance to a 
large amount of bills. 

Among sundry reductions \vc observe tluit of the Royal 
Regiment of British Grcnadieis. The young Queen, tor- 
mented and bullK’d IVoni all sides, bus bed'll very ill, and 
her marriage is not yet settled. The nnitrimonuil agent 
sent to Germany has eneovintered, on the jiart of the 
spouse elect, suiidiy difheulties, ^^hlc:b are nut likely to be 
speedily removeii by the new Cabinet. De (’ampos will 
I certainly expect a vheu]) Inisband for Donna Maria. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

It was slated in the Journal of Mexico, of the 3rd of Sep- 
tei^ber, that an hostile collision had taken place between 
a schooner-of-war belonging to the Mexican Republic and 
an armed vessel' of inferior force belonging to the United 
States ; and it was added, tliat after a hard fight the latter 
was obliged to run ashore. The battle was said to have 
been commenced by the Stales* vessel, and was thus 
I pretty generally considered as a provocation to war on the 
part of that power. We will endeavour to explain the real 
state of the case. 

Some six months ago another insurrection broke out in 
Mexico, and the revolutionary party in the province of 
Texas, who were stimulated by a, number of North Ameri- 
cans settled among them, demanded the assistance of the 
United States against Santa Anna, the President of the 
Mexican Republic. General Jackson, very properly,, re- 
fused to enter into the views, of the insurgents ; but cer- 
tain speculators and adventurers of New Orleans, 
had a longing for the fertile plains oPTexaag which lie 
oonveiiiently negr to their own city, thought they would 
undertake the business on their own account, and annex 
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a Blioe of Mexico to New Odeans. They accorduigly in- 
listed men for what they called the cause of libeirtyi and 
sningfifled in arms and ammunition for the insurgents of 
Texas; whose commander in chiefs a 6ei*tain Colonel 
Austin, a Kentucky man, put forth a manifesto, calling 
on all the people to arm against the new constitution and 
the Central (Government of Santa Anna, and Ipb i to ow 
themselves for protection on the United States. 

^vel'e in this condition when the Mexican man-of-war 
schooner fell in w'ilh the armed American craft, which did 
not belong to government but to privat# speculators in 
New Orleans, or some other of the Uniti^d Slates* toiins. 
and was actually engaged in smuggling on the Mexican 
coast when the collision took place.* ^ ^ 

A leading New York paper says, tliat the insurreQ(|bn 
in Texas has been wholly brought about by citizens or 
natives of the United States settled tjiere; and that their 
numbers, made up of a lange population of Yankees from 
. the Eastern Slates, backwooasmen from Kentucky, 
nessee, and Mississippi, are so considerable, that they will 
be emboldened to rCsifit and wage war with the Mexican' 
government, with their own rifles. President Jackson, 
however, has not only disclaimed any part or cpunivance 
in the affair, but has recommend^sd eneriretic measures for 
tho purpose of preventing natives of the United States 
from enlisting in the service of the insurgents in Texas, 
who are declared to have inter-national law, justice, and 
reason against them. 
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If therefore hostilities take place, it will not be a war 
between Mexico and the States, but a very novel sort of 
I war between Mexicp and a set of Americans settled on 
I her territory. “ But we mast mention that these turbulent 
I settlers have many friends itt home, and that meetings 
have been held in several citi^ oif tha Union to encourage 
.and support them. It is reported by thoac who wish it 
may be true, that in addition vto, Texas, fonr other Mexi- 
can provinces have risen against the Central Government, 
General Santa Anna, the president, was preparing to put 
down these movements with a division of 2iioa infantry 
and 300 horse. The Archbishop of Mexico and the Bishop 
of Puebla had undertaken to contiibute a large sum of 
money towards the expenses of the war. 

After sotnfe opposition the new constitution was adopted 
by Congress and proclaimed. What this new constitution 
may be we confess we know not. The enlightened and 
profound statesmen in this part of the world make tod 
many sudden changes for us to be able to keep up with 
them, 


■SJcnezuela and Pern are again the scats of civil warfare. 
It i^ rathtti* a sad reflexion that now that these emancipated 
colonies of Old Spam are on the point of obtaining the 
recognition of their independence from the mother country, 
there is not one of them in possession of the semblance of 
a rational aad fixed government. 




CHftONlCLE OF OCCURRENCES. . 


AW. 27. Ill a fire which occurreil .it Ilutfiidcl House, <he re- 
sidoiiCH ot the Marquess of Sali'^bury, the entire west wing of the | 
mansion wa.s destroyed, an<l the Dowager Marchiouesi^ burneif 
to death. 'J'he fne originatiul accidentally in the rooms of the 
Dowagei Maichioness, early in the evening, .md duriug the tem- 
porary absence of her attendant. It is conjeetiiied that the Mar- 
chiuness, wiiile reading or willing, set fire to her iliess, which 
commimic.ited to the apuitment. The 1 (my was ccimpletely con- 
sumed, the roioner's inquest being held on remains dog out of 
the ruins, which could only be ashunied to be those ot \]lio Alai- 
chioness. She was upwards of eighty-four ycais of uge. 

— James Hogg, ‘ The El trick Shepherd,' died at hi^ faiwof 
Altrive, aged (13. 

JDfc, 1. l)n this evening a dcstnutive fire occurred on (lie pre- 
mises of an iijd'.oNteier in Tutienham (kniit liojd, London, by 
which four individuals ^tliree of them ieinalen) lost llieii lut.s. 

2. A special meeting af the proprietors of the London l-niversity 
was held (Lord Hrimgham in the chair) to consider the piopusi- 
tiou of (lovernment respecting the giant of a ch.uter. The plan 
proposed is, to incoipovii^e the Um^'ersilij as a CoUtrjty to gi.uit si- 
milar charters (d'mcorpoi.itions to such other educutionul bodies as 
may hereafter be established m the nieiTopohs, and to establish, 
by charier, .a Hoard of men eminent in literature and science, to 
perform the functions of esamiiieis, and who wnll be empowered to 
grant degrees Texcept degrees in ilivinity) to candidates educated 
at such charteied colleges; the Hoard to be termed ‘ '1 he Uui- 
vernity of I.rtmdon.’ After a deb.ite of some length, resulutioas 
were uiiunimoiisly passed ajiproving of the Governmeut propo- 

BltlOD. 

3. A meeting wp.s held at the Freemasons’ Tavern for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for the siippoit of such clergymen of the 
Kstabli'jlicd Church ill Ireland as are distiessed by the non-||>ay- 
ment of their tithes. The Archbishop ol Canterbury was in the 
chair, and the meeting was addressed by the ('dr airman, the Bmnop 
of London, Lonl Radstuck, Sir R. liiglis, and ofliers. The King 
lent u dun at ion of f>00/. ; the Queen, 100/ ; and nearly 

were stated by the Bishop of Loudon to liiivo been subsertb^d up 
to the close of tne meeting. 

8. The Court of Aldermen of London having refused to admit 
Sheriff Salomons of their number, as Alderman of .A.ldga(e, in 
consequence of his declining to subscribe the usual declaration, 
(which contains the words, on the true faith of a Christian,"’) 
and, acting on the advice of the law advisers in’ tlie corporation' 
and of the crown, having declared the election to be void, a new 
election took place this day, when J. Humphni^ii, Ksq., M.P., was 
elected without opposition. Mr. Salomons protested against the 
prucoedingR, and mtimated his intention of carrying the case into 
a 4:ourt of law. 

— In this day’s Gazette a form of a declaration waa published, 
to be used as a substitute for such oaths, affidavits, Ac., as have 
been hitherto required ill the transaction of th* business of the 
public departments. [See the Abstract of the ' Compaaiouj* 
No. 36» p. 588.] 


8, A public dinner was given at Edinburgh to Prince Cear- 
*toryski and Prince Zamoyskq and other Polisli exiles, either resi- 
dent in, ill' visMing that city. The Borl ot Breadalbaue was in the 
chair, aiiil the meetuig wai ottended by l.,ord Dudley Stu irt. Lord 
Belh.iven, tlie Karl of Buchan, the Lord Provost ot Kdiuburgh, 
and a number of public functionaries and Mtiiiliers of Parliament. 
Wai;pi sunpathy was expVpssed iu the various speeches for the 
Mifferings which have been endured by the Poles, arising from 
their recent unfnrtiinate effort to render l^iland independent. 

14. The Ani)iveri>j|iy of the SraithBuUl Cattle Club was held at 
the Fre^piasons’ Taveiii|tearl Spencer ia’ihe chair. 

15. A meeting was held at (he somo tavern this day for the 
purpose of lormiug a Centra) Agricultural .Association, iieputies 
irnm varioum agriciiliural usi^ciaiiiuis throughout Knglaud attended 
the meeting, Ormsby (Jure, E^q., M.P, was m the chair, and the 
list of inemi ers of ihe associatiou exhibits a conbideruble number 
of names of iiobleiiu n and, gent lemen, many of them ]Vleinl)ers of 

‘ Parliament. Tlie object of the society is to endeavour to devise, 
and Miiiiiiit to Parl anicnt^ some plan for the relief of the agricul-' 
tural interest. 

— Mr. Barnett, a musical composer and performer, who had 
been mdictsil at the Middlesex Sessions for an assault upon his 
wife, and hud been rDiiiul guilty, wat brought up for judgment. 
The tircuniKiuiices ullendiiig this proceeiling are a little remafk- 
able. The as ault does not apiiear to have been of an aggravated 
description — if ludeed nny .'xssault had been CQtnmitted— and a 
'general impression piovailed amongst Mr. Baruelt’s IriendH that 
he would be discharged on payment of a nominal fine. He waa, 
howevci, sentenced to pay a fine of 10/, to be impriBoned for 
three mouths, and to find securities to^keep the peace for twelve 
months, and to lie further imjinsoiied until tho fine was paid and 
the seruritus entered into. His i'riends immediately iutaresied 
themselves; the cmiit was broken up, but Sir William Curtis, the 
chairman, was pursued into the city, whftre ho had gone on busi- 
nesH, and he jiromised to return at five o'clock in tho afternoon to 
re-opon the court. Accordingly, at that hour he ap^ieai ed, and 
there being two other magistrates present, tho court was opened 
in the usual manner. Mrii. Barnett was then brought lorwaid to 
plead for the mitigation of the sentence pronounced upon htc 
husband, when (he chairman, without any allusion to the seutenco 
'pronouiiced in the morning, ordered Mr. Barnett to pay a ftne of 
hl/1 to the King, which was immediately done, and he was dit- 
chaiged. * • 

17. Parliament was prorogued this day, till the 4th of FebtUAiy;, 
1B3C. The Lords CummiBsiouers present were Lord ]>niliaiir 
Viscount Mellmurne, and Lord Glenelg. , 

— A meeting was held in the Mariaevs’ ChureKf WcffiidibiB 
Square, London, to take into cnnBuleration the hevttniflM&s of fso- 
viding for the establiHhment of an hosidtal ikdayed, 

diMftbled masters, matee, and i»amea^ilrth^,Bm^ tii«cchaiit''a^ 
vice. G. F. Young, Ksq., M.P., waa iA H was sdated 

that the shipownem intended to build the 

hospital at au ex|ieBse of 1^0,0004^ AUd totxttwta sftsvwaids tu 
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of two bhe^e, iftstepif olfts ijow* of onO und «-holf. 

Wfth the o,dditioii«i opBoe which «ill tbwhe obtainod. 
it is proposed to comply to 4 limited extent with a recom- 
pendflion wliich bos bepn irfged, ftom various quarters, 
and to devote one ortwo pages ot each Number to the 
reception of Adtrrtiskmknts oflnndcfed with Literature 
and the Arts/* Both from the fxlcnt of its sale, and from 


v^pdi tuA a SCititrpy Vaaiti consilience ordered by (voveni- 
met^linto the condition atui ieuwotthvn^«s of the ship hired toy 
iViA ^nx^xK^oi cnpvict|.i The rei^Kt of ths Comptrolhg of ttie 
^rvicn has piibifidicd, hi which it is htated that uU 
IbiSf wsbla before f Hey ^ s^re engaged fuia the serviie nndei^o <i 
; the K^va ttnderwciit this scrutiny, and that 
m^dancHoly Adltd^^iiUi pob be attributed to the defective 
tba abi|b sa^orldiy. 

,-.fiat: J.M,'. ■ ■ ■ih i rltfi || , , 1 A-,...,, 
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Niunbcy laf^lie to thk Nkwsp \peii, 
^tanikeil>^ |int>tW vplupi^ii will prestdt the work 
iij a ndw, aiWk it^ia improved form. 

It is prdp0i^tdVate, ffHbe*first place' that although the 
wobk, for a puljliuatJjpiNt once confininjj itself tojthe si|^gle 
subject ot pohlic 9 » '^ndvBot having the advantage of roost 
Otber political publteations, of being a party organ, enjoys 
aw what may J>e^«fdled'&> large circulation, still the extent 
af the eak is riot rfb''*|:reat as fully to make up for th5'^’ 
lowness of the price. This will not surprise the reader 
it stated that any pcison may easily ascertain 
1hr,Ufa8!0li>ltbe quantity of matter in each Number of the 
CjjlllfrAittdN Newspaper, as at present printed^ 

ralher ^heSds thai^ ^ntained in five sl\,cets and a-hatf of 
anjr of tjie ^uartoi|y reviews ; and these again are th^m- 
aehHlI^he^ imblica^ns, as compared;)^ it li the genera- 
tliMof bocikib and oanr-iawlybe supported 8y a compara- 


ich « great number of uts circulation being principally among the more opulent 
fjodiiced in the public publication undoubtedly presents very great 


advantages as a vehicle for the profitable diffusion of such 
advertisements. 

h Arrangements have also been made for effecting various 
improvements in the contents aqd conduct of the work; 
h\^ thfse, of course, can only be here announced in very 
g^eralderjas, and must be^hicflyleft to be shown by our 
futiye Numbers tlififniselves. ^^c majr state, however, 
that the publicaliort wifi now present more regular and 
complete cxfiacts and analyses than it has hitherto done 
of everything that is most mateiial jn the parliamentasy 
and other official papers, of which it will serve at onoevBB 
an index and a popular expositor. It will also be arranged 
m all Its parts ^on an improved piinciple, which will fit it 
better in ever^ respect both foi referenoo and for perusal. 

In answer to a Subscriber who wishes for an account 
of the changes that have been lately made in the const!- 
fUtion of Denmaik, with a sketch of the past history and 
present financial condition ol\ that country, we have io 
sfate that the subject will, if possible, be taken up in our 
next Number. 

i^e regret tl|^t our limij;ed space will no^ enable ua tp , 
comply with tlie suggestion of {another corretpondeni, to 
repriut the w’hole of the Treasury Hftnute of the 3rd of' 
Feb^^ry last, on the subject of the peUrtWons to be granted 


se^ll^he^ imblica^ns, as compared;)^ it li the genera- 

ffrld ffUtt-toJlybe BOpported flya compura- eonvVqjience abd»Hon‘or fhe late Exchequer 

tiviQylai:^ sale, lehich Hll orHlrom aim at securing by^ nffin® ^ 


taking in tb^wlufle^eid bfdit^atufe in addition to thaUdt* 
poliliqitf, apd %fHo by^vailin^tfSm||^yes^in their poliftcol 
disquisitions (very fairly for their piart^lar ptirpo^e, which, 
however, is not Duys) of a]| tha4MWaurai|d excitement of 
party controversy. Yet," lo^ihgf o the qiiHLfHity of 

6ss which they contain, most of IhSm hi*e moretharf^*' 
^ I as dear as the CoHPAWio^w |n tr^ulh, the price of 
4cr is lower than that at wUieh any 
^Ubly carried on, excepting only iboll pnli^tW 
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Notice^^of thc.brice of the Jlvree per Coal, Consolai^to 
one day in evesy the past month, will be 

regttlaily inlthi^tlire Numberi of the Companion. ^ 

WNOMfoOffaRLKS ffNth'lr^^fS^ BTfffW. 

‘ ntaMW Wti-iiaff OimVM4kd*«a«.ilflAi«l^fft^ t 
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THE FUNDS. 

The present and each future number of the “ Com- 
panion" will contain a statement of the prices of the 
three per cent, consols, for one day in each week of the 
month preceding its publication ; and we shall take this J 
opportiiiiity of giving a short account of what are com- 
monly called the Public Funds, by way of introduction 
to these notices. 

The term, Funds, is not a happy one for the thing 
which it is in this cu.«:e employed to designate. What 
should we think of an individual in common life catling 
his debts his funds ? This way of talking, has produced 
a strange delusion in some people’s imaginations. There 
are persons \Nho evidently cannot get rid of the feeling 
that what are called the public funds are somehow or 
other a specie.s of public wealth. Perhaps, after a little 
refleciion, such a person will admit that the wealth can 
hardly l>e wealth belopging to the state, which really seems 
to he the party that owes the money ; for no man ha.s 
imagination enough to continue long to believe seriously 
either individual* or community can „be the richer 
for being very much in debt. Still, the notion that the 
funds are wealth has not yet been driven altogether out 
of his head. If they are not wealth to the state, he 
will tell you they are wealth to the creditors of the 
state— to the fundholders, as they are culled — and these 
being nearly all part and parcel of the community, is 
not the community really richer because of this their 
wealth ? 

This is much the same as the reasoning of the Irish- 
man whom the thought suddenly struck of reducing 
jthc labour of two persons performing a journey togeth# 

^ on foot to half the usual amount, by muuifting the one 
upon the others back. “To be sure it won’t relieve 
both of us at the same time,” said he to his friend, “ but 
one at least may give his legs a holiday, if the* other 
must keep tramping; and we can lake the ride by 
turns." The misfortune is that, in these cases, the 
holiday to the legs of the one partner in ihe project is 
anything but a holiday to the back of other. Upon 
whole, therefore, at the end of the experiment no- 
thing is gained. As for the wealth of tbe fundholders, 
it consists entirely in a right which belongs to them of 
sharing, to a certain extent, in the annual proceeds of 
the wealth and labour of the rest of the community. It 
is simply the case of any other debtor and his cr^itor. 
The right of the latter (so long as his interest is duly 
pmd, his principal is considitfed to be safe) is, no 


doubt, so much wealth to him ; bat it is prelbis^ly aii 
equal subtraction of wealth from the former. The two 
together are not richer on account of the peculiar irela- 
tioii in which they slam! to each other. There is not 
more wealth between them, because there is a debt 
between them. • So the nation, as a whole, is not richer 
for owing too portion of its members several hundreds 
of millions of pounds sterling, notwithstanding that the 
said members are, no doiibt, the richer for having this 
claim upon the nation. To the exact extent that they 
are richer, tne rest of the community are poorer. . Their 
incomes are simply an incumbrance or burthen upon 
the incomes of the rest of th« community, as is shoWn 
in a way calculated to convince the most sceptical, by 
the fact that a sum of not much less than thirty millions 
t)f pounds sterling is every year exacted from the nalioo 
for no other purpose except to pay the interest upon 
this its just debt. 

Well, then, our objector will perhaps still sty, the 
money, at any rate, is neither thrown away, nor does k 
pass out of our own hands. At most there is merely « 
transference of a portion of the national income from 
one part of the community to another. Not a farthing 
is lost: if some are made poorer, others are made j^t 
as much licherthan they otherwise would be, % what 
takes place. Where, then, lies the evil of the national 
debt when the whole pase is taken into view ? ' 

The whole case is not taken into view in this reason- 
ing. The evil of the national debt does not He in dts 
having produced a .state of things in which one portion 
of the community is largely indebted to another, and 
bound every year to pay to that other a share of its 
earnings or its income. For anything that appears, 
tliis may be in itself a perfectly unobjectionable or a 
very expedient state of things. It is what must exist tO 
a large extent in every country abound iijg in capital; 
and among ourselves, out of the range of the national 
debt altogether, it is the express purpose aiul meaning 
of many of oirr commercial arrangemenU to bring about 
and to extend such a state of things; nor could many 
of our most important commercial speculations be carried 
on without it. Whenever any man in business has dm 
use of any portion of capital which does not belong 
^himself, and for which he pays interest, he is contri- 
buting to uphold this state of things, and availing him^ 
self of its advantages. And it is, no doubt, generpl^ 
speaking, in the highest degree beneficial for ^ll paril^ 
that he 'should do so. Much capital would otherw^ 
remain altogether unemployed and useless, both to Us 
possessors and to the T^ommunity ; and not pnly nmeb 
capital, but much also of the best ability, ingenuky, and 
capacity for active and efficient industry, that exisU4ll 
the nation. All commercial associations, such as 
ing companies, insurance companies, canal and radroact 
companies, and others that either trade pr on any 
particular undertaking with money subscribed or depo- 
sited in their hands by the public, afcrd instances of 
the operation of the same system. Jn all these cases 
the possessors of capital lend ils lo others, who in turn 
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pay them interest for the use of it; and the arrange- 
ment is manifestly both a Convenient one for the two 
parties more imniediatoly com^rned, and also of great 
public advantage. How large an amount altogether 
may thus be paid in tins country every year in the forms 
of interest upon loans, dividends upon shares, profits 
upon investments, annuities, and other returns for capital 
lent or subscribed, or, in other words, what portion ot 
the annual earnings of those members of the commu- 
nity actively engaged in business is regularly transferred 
under the effect of such arrangements to those net so 
engaged, there are no means of ascertaining ; hut un- 
doubtedly it must be very great ; perhaps not less than 
the whole amount that is similarly transferred on ac- 
count of the national debt. 

In the mere state of things, therefore, we repeat, 
which occasions such a transference of income from one 
part of the coinmniiity to another, there is not necessa- 
rily any evil. On the contrary, it may be the most 
advaiitugeous and healthy state of things that can exist. 
The evil of the national debt lies in another considera- 
tion altogether. Jt lies in tliat ])eciiliarily vvhicli, as 
already observed, is the essence of the funding sy'^lern, 
and distinguishes it from all ordmarv borrowing — that ihr 
money borrowed has been alL speal^ and / v yoiie. A com- 
pany associated for carr\irigou some commercial specu- 
lation pays dividends to it,^; shareliplders ; but the capital 
which tfiey have subscribed and contributed is actually 
in existence to enable it to do so ; its ])roductive powers 
are in constant operation for the siipjdy of the demands 
the company has to meet. Were it otherwise the con- 
cern could not go on. Tint, of the immense amount of 
money borrowed by the nation, and lor which it has to 
pay interest to the lenders, it retains not one farthing. 
It is paying all this interest out of other capital alto- 
gether — out of capital which it would have had as well 
if there had been no national debt, and wlucli, ui that 
case, it would have had lice aud uniucuiubered. On 
the other hand, il’ the national debt bad never been 
created, the creditors of the state would have ixli^o had 
all the capital vvlucli they have lent to (iovernment iii 
their own hands, and it vvoulfl of coumc have been pro- 
ductive to tliern invested in .some otlici way. 

The case would be a very ditferent one if ilie money 
borrowed by the nation had really been turned into a 
fund, as the language coitimonly used w'ould implv, 
contrary to the fact, that it lias been, 'riicii, uo <loul)t, 
the interest might have been paid without the natiun 
being thereby subjected (o any ical burlhcu. Hut fuinl 
there is none whatever. The money has always been 
spent us fast as ii has been received, and frcipu*uily even 
before il has been actually collected. Whatever otlier 
useful or necessary ends it may have accomplished, it 
has no more gone tt) form anything like a fund, m the 
proper sense of that term, llian if it had been cast into 
the sea, or dissipated, by some clicmical process, in 
smoke. 

There are, certainly, other considerations to be looked 
to besides those to winch we have been adverting, before 
we are in a condition Ibr finally pronouncing u])on the 
W'hole question of the operation and effects, direct and 
indirect, in so far as regards the national wealth, or the 
existence of the imtional debt. 'I'here are, for instance, 
to be tukan into account the arhenint and value of the 
employment given and the stimulus ajiplied to the 
national industry, even by an expenditure on the part 
of the government which was in no degree regulated 
by any views of commercial profit. There is also to 
be determined the very difficult question of the whole 
effects upon prices, and upon the operations of trade 
and commerce generally, produced by the vast amount 
of government securities constantly circulating in the 
money market, and jlferforming, at least to a certain 


extent, the functions of a common medium of exchange. 
These, however, are inquiries we have nothing to do 
with in the prosecution of our present design, which is 
merely to explain what the funds really are, and to clear 
away certain misconceptions or confused notions re- 
specting their nature which the nanje they are usiialiy 
called by has a tendency to generate, and which are 
perhaps more widely prevalent Umn many persons 
would suppose. 

The national debt of this country dates from the 
Revolution of 1688, although what we now understand 
by the funding system did not take its commencement 
till a considerable time after that event. All our old 
kings had been in the habit of occasionally borrowing 
money at moments of exigency, but never with any 
view of creating a permanenUlialional debt. Jhey bor- 
rowed, as private individuals still do, with the purpose 
of repaying the money within a limited time, or as soon 
as tliey should be able to do so, and under an engage- 
ment to that effect. The loan indeed was ^comnjonly 
sought and obtained in express anticipation of certain 
revenno^i, winch, as soon as they should have become 
due, and been collected, were to be applied to its dis- 
chaige. King William likewise at first proceeded in tile 
Hium manner. Sums of money weir, from time to time, 
bomnved by the crown in anticipation of ttie produce 
pi the taxes Which had been voted by parliament; and 
several partial n'puvnvents of the sums tlius borrowed 
were made. Tlie transaction took place, as heretolore, 
under the sole authority ot the crown. But even the 
first loans that were obtained lor the national service 
under the sanction of [Kirhament were ol the same de- 
scription. In the speei'h with \vhich he opened hi.s 
second parliament, in Maicli King William said, 

‘‘ I liHve so great a eoiiliden(‘e in yon, that, it' no quicker 
or more convenient way can be lonnd lor th(‘ raising ol 
ready money (without wlfn li the s«*rvice [ol the war in 
Ireland] cannot be petlonned), 1 shall be very well 
conti'ul for the jui'sent to have it made ‘'iich u fund ol 
credit as mav be nselnl to yourselves, as well as to me, in 
this conjuncture ; not haviii'-. the np])U*ln‘n.sion but that 
yon wi!) provulc loi the laLnie, off all such if/iifcipalton^ 
as It .shall hajipcn to iidl nialer.'^ In conloimity with 
flijs recommendation, ttie jiailiament viay soon altei 
pas.sed two acts, by winch they piovided for the raising 
ol two sums of l*’ial),0(M) ami b\ loan; but 

it was also enacted that the money slioidtl be refmid 
within three \eais, and certain brandies ol revenue 
were t\})iessly set apart foi that puiiiose. It Is worthy 
of remark lliat, at tins time, the term fmids was apjilied 
in its proper sense, not to the money borrowed, but to 
liie revenues thus appropnaleci or mortgaged tor its 
repayment, 

“ In these acts,” says a Jacobite writer (Salnion, in 
his ‘ Chronological 11 istoriuid), ‘"there were clauses 
empowering the king to anticipate ami borrow money 
bii Ins revenues, as he had desired in Ids speech, which 
was the first* hegiiming of the funds, so destructive to 
the nation. The advice of his pretended friends wa.s. 
Borrow what you can ; the more you borrow^ the mon 
j) tenth yov make; interest a. stronyer tie than prin- 
rip/e. Accoidnigly, the ndnistry gave whatever interest 
and premiums were tlenmiiiled for the loan of money; 
and naval stores and provi.sions were taken up at 30, 
40, and .sometimes .50 ])ci cent. 3'he monied men, and 
tho.se that could hear stock, doubled ami trebled their 
fortunes in a very short lime.” 

Although the acts in (|ucstion, however, no doubt, 
led to the adojition of the funding system, they cannot 
correctly he said to have begun that system. They did 
not provide for tlie funding of any debt, in the modern 
sense of that expression. Nor can even the subsequent 
act passed in 1693, for the establishment of the Bank 
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of Eng^land, by whioh it was enacted that the Bank 
should make an advance to Government of £l»200»000» 
at an interest of 8 per cent., without the power of ever 
demanding the money back, unless the charter should 
be withdrawn, b^ properly regarded as the commence- 
ment of the present inode of borrowing. The money 
thus obtained by the state was the price it received for 
the grant of certain privileges ; and although the state 
retained the power of revoking the privileges so granted 
after a certain time, on repaying the money, it could 
hardly on that account be considered us constituting a 
debt. The same remark is api4icable to the sum of 
two millions obtained, at the same rate of interest, from 
the East India Company, on the grant of a charier to 
it in 1098. 

The war with France, which broke out in 1089, and 
did not terminate till 1097, made it necessary, in the 
course of this reign, to raise consideralde supplies be- 
yond the amount which it was found possible to raise 
by taxes ; and various expedients were resorted to for 
this purpose. Sometimes recourse was had to lotteries; 
sometimes annuities ttir H\e.s, or tor terrn> of years, were 
granted ; sometimes both plans were combined. At 
last, also, money began to he borrowed simply on the 
credit of certain taxes which wen* imposed or set apart 
for the payment of the interest and the eventual Ti(|ui- 
dation of the debt, and winch it was eflacted .should 
continue until it should hi* wholly discharged. Even Tn 
this case, ihercrorc, the principle of providing lor the 
repayment ot the money borrowed may lie said to have 
been kept in view. • 

The burlhcn, however, which wus thus entailed iij)Oii 
the income of the Gon eminent, soon became very (on- 
siderable. The ta\es wliicli had been set tipart for the 
pay men! of tlie interest on loans I requeiilly failed in 
proving suflicienf lor tliat ]mrpose ; hence tlie necessity 
of new loans to meet llie deficiency. Then the rate of 
interest at v>hich — owing, in pari, no doubt, to the yet 
unconfirmed stability of the new order of things — the 
GoYtrnmont was abl(‘ to borrow money dniing tiie 
whole ol this reign, was exti emely liigh, never ha\mg 
been so low as 5 pei cent, till the yeai ib'J'f, till which 
dat(,’ if was'O, 7,^iiiid even H per cent. 1'he ralt 
of annuities of course was exorbilant in a concspond- 
ing degree, lint in addition to all this, (,wiiig to 
the higli ^lremillm^» with which it was necessaiy to 
tempt leinieis, tlie money actually received by the lio- 
vermneiit was very much under the nominal amount of 
the loans. The total of the sums hot towed during this 
reign w as X'44, loo, 79i) ; but of (his amount all that 
found Its way into the F.xclu<]uer was only X‘3 4,034,blB. 
At the dose of the reign (m 1702) the actual debt of 
tlic nation was X'l(>,39 ),702, bearini: an interest of 
£1,310,942; but of this by much the largest juiitum 
was in the course of repayment by terminable aiinuilics, 
and its extinction wus therelorc provided for within a 
certain time. • 

The new war with France and Spain, which broke 
out iinmodiately after the accession of Queen Anne, 
mid lasted till 1713, — within about a year of the close 
of her Tcign, — again led to tiie raising of money by 
loans more constantly and on a larger scale than ever. 
^During the whole of this reign the national finances 
Were in a state of the greatest confusion. For .some 
lime money was principally obtained by annuities lor u 
long term of years, and for one, two, or three lives, 
which were granted by the Government on the most 
ruinously disadvantageous terms. Lotteries were also 
occasionally had recourse to. At length, in the year 
1711, all the proprietors of certain Government debts, 
amounting to ;£?9, 47 1,325, were, by Act of Parliament, 
incorporated for ever into a company for trading to the 
South Seas, and it was provided that their debts, whicb. 


from the irregularity of the Government paymentK, bad 
fallen to a diseountof 40 per cent- in the money market, 
should in future bear an annual interest of 0 per cent. 
Even in tins arrangement, however, while various taxes 
were expressly set apart for the payment of the divi- 
dends, and were declared perpetual for that porpobe, a 
power of redeeming the company's capital after the year 
1716 wa.s reserved by the Government ^ and it was 
provided that, if any surjdu.s should accrue from the 
produce of the apfiropriated taxes, it should go to the 
liquidation of the debt. Still, as the stockholders re- 
tained no right of demaridmg their money back from 
the Government in any circumstances, and as Ib^ 
amount, is too large to be considered, like the smaller 
sums subscribed by the East India Company and the 
Bank, as a mere payment for the privileges granted to 
the company, lliis transaction may be legarded as the 
first adoption of the funding system, or of that system 
by which the Government borrows money, not on any 
cngjioeinent to. repay the •sum borrowed, but by only 
engaging to pay a certain interest upon the debt until it 
shall be discharged ; in otlier words, by granting the 
lender aii^ interminable annuitv. 

Exchequer bills were also issued to a large extent 
during thi.s* reign. Those are liills issued by the IVea- 
surv and bearing interest, which are always recalled, 
and their [ilace, il m^cessary,^ sujiphed by a new issue, 
afun* sliort periods. *^riu*y were first restuted to in the 
resign of King William during the scarcity of a circulat- 
ing medium occasioned by the cal!ing-iii of all the silver 
money, preparatory to the great recoinage in 1696. “It 
was on thi.s occasion,” says Andeion, iii Ins History of 
t'oinmerce, “ that Mr. Montague first .set on foot a new 
ciicululiiig paper credit, by issuing bills from the Ex- 
chequer; ut the same time contracting (as has ever 
since been done) for their being circulated for ready 
money (ui demand. And as many of tliosc first Ex- 
cheipier bills weie lor sums as low as £.5 and £l0, they 
were (>f very good use at this time, when there was so 
gie.it^a scarcity ot silver nionev during this recoinage, 
as they were taken at the FAchequci lor all payments 
ol the leveinie, and as, wlieii le-issued, (hey were then 
allowed 1!? 12s. jier cent, interest, they soon rose Irom 
a .small discount to he better than par.” The portion 
of the d'^htfor which lC\che(|uer bills aie issued is called 
the llociting or vinfiiii(led debt. This portion of the 
debt has iu modem times occasionally risen to a great 
height ; in when it was at the? highest, it amount- 

ed to between £67,UOt),OdO and CtiS, 0110,009. It bus 
since, however, been greatly reduced, and is now u.sunliy 
kept at about £27,000 UOU or £2i?,t)00.()()tt. Exchequer 
bills me now issued only hu sums vary ing between £l00 
and £l,0U0, and the iiiteiest they bear at present is 
only l;\d. per cent, per day, or 2j*per eent. jier annum. 
Vet, as they aic always leceived the 'Treasury at par, 
ill discharge of duties and taxes, and are consequently 
exempt frt)m any ri^k of deprecMation, they form an in- 
vistmeiit w'liicli, especially lor capital that may require 
t(i be suddiMiIy made avadal.le, is found to be very con- 
venient. 

At the close of llie reign of Queen Anne (in 1714) 
the iialioiud debt had risen to the sum of £52,145,363, 
bearing an annual interest ot £3,851,358. Of this sum 
the unrunded debts amounted to about £5,0^0,000, and 
(he debts contracted on temporary annuities to about 
1126,000,000. The interest upon the reinaiuing 
£21,000,000, con.'^tiiiiting what might be called the 
permunent debt, as not being in a course of effecting its 
own cuxtinction, was £1,288,600, 

'Throughout a great part of the relgu of George I. 
(1714-1727) the country was also involved in conti- 
nental wars. Additional loans to a considerable amount 
were accordingly resorted to. Jn 17 17, also, £5,000,000 
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of EKcheqoer bills were fundecl, or made part of the ! 
permanent debt. As many temporary unuuities, how- 
ever, fell in, the total amount of the debt was not in- 
creased durinf? this rei^n. Some relief was also obtained 
by the rate oi' interest havin'^ fallen, and the new loans 
bcinj^ consequently effected l)y the Government on more 
advantaj^eous terms. At the end ol the reii*n the total 
amount of the debt was £i>2,09:i,238, bearing an in- 
terest oi’ £2,217,551. Of this sum the funded debt 
exceeded £40,000,000, on which the interest was above 
£1,000,000. The temporary annuities now amounted 
only to between £2,000,000 and £3,000,000, bearing 
an interest of about £180,000. 

For the present we have only space to subjoin'd short 
statement of what the progress of the debt has been in 
each reign from this date. The iollowniL!: nummary is 
taken from Mr. McCulloch's ‘ Dictionary ol’ C^ommerce,’ 
second edition, p. 585 : — 


Debt at the accession of George II. 
in 1727 

I'nncipiil 
£ , 

.52,04)2,238 

Interest, 

£ 

2,217,551 

Debt contracted from the accession 
of (ieorge II. till the Peace of 
Paris in JZfi.l, three ^ears .after 
the accession of George III. 

86,773,192 

: 2, 634,. 500 

Debt 111 1763 

138,865,330 

4,852,051 

Paid during peace 

10,281,795 

380,460 

Debt ut the coininencement of the 
American war in 1775 . 

128,583,635 

4,471,571 

Debt contracted during the Amen- 
can 

121 ,267,993 

4,980,201 

Del)t at the conclusion of the Ame- 
rican war in I7b4 . , . . 1 

249,851,028 

9,451,772 

Paid during peace from 17H4 to 1 7U3 

10,501 ,380 

243,277 

Debt at the commencement of the 
French war in 17‘J:f .... 

‘239,350,148 

9,208,495 

Debt conti acted during the French 
war 

008, 932,. 329 

24,645,971 

Total funded and unfunded debt, 
5th of January, 1H17, wIilmi the 
English and Irish Exchequers 
were cousuhdated .... 

818,282,477 

• 

.33,851,406 


Since 1817 various loans have been contracted, 
amounting in the whole to al>ove £30,000,000 ; but, 
on the other hand, a eonsiderahly larger amount of the 
debt has been paid off, and the interest on a great part 
of the remainder has also been reel need On the 5lh 
of January, 1834, the total amount of the funded debt 
was £7.51,6.58,883, on vvhicli the unniial charge was 
£27,782, 116 and that of the unfunded debt was 
£27,906,900, on which the annual charge was £779,769. 
Altogether, therefore, the amount of the debt then was 
£779,565,783, and o4' the interest £28, 56 1, 885. 

The subject will be resumed in our next Number. 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
HISTORY OF PARTIES. 

{Continued from No. 36.) 

Thk next session opened on the 26th of October (1775) 
His Majesty began his Speech to the two Houses by 
referring to the affairs of America, the situation of 
which country, he said, had determined him to call 
them so early together. The whole of the Speech, indeed, 
ami it considerably exceeded the usual length, was 
devoted to this one topic, which liud been merely 
alluilfd to in that delivered about a year before, and 
which till then had not even been deemed worthy of 
an allusion. 

The debate which took place on the Addrc.ss in the 
Lords was chiofly remarkable for the speech delivered 
by the Duke of Grafton, who was at this time, it will 
be remembered, a Member of the Cabinet, holding the 


high office of Lord Privy Seal It amounted , to 
complete separation of himself from his collgggue^. Htis 
Grace ** condemned the measures recommended in 
Speech, and the conduct of Administration during the 
last twelve months. The ameudmeut (which had been 
proposed by the Marquis of Rockingham, and went to 
pledge tlie House to review the whole of the late pro- 
ceedings relating to American affairs) did not entirely 
meet his ideas ; he therefore could not vote for it ; but 
he should certainly give the Address itself a negative. . 
... It was true he had supported Administration, but 
it was upon a general idea that means of concUiaUon 
might be devised and adopted : he expressed his igno- 
rance of the true stale of America, and asserted he had 
been misled and deceived ; for that reason chiefly bfi 
could not think of concurring any longer in measures 
of which he never really approved, but to which he lent 
his countenance, in expectation that the stronger Go- 
vernment was, the more likely matters were to be 
amicably adjusted." He then stated, that he bad a 
proposition of his own to offer. “ Pcrha])s,'’ continued 
ins Grace, “ it *vill not gain your approliation entirely 
this night ; hut, believe me, you will like it better to- 
morrow, and still better in three days hence. It will 
daily in your esteem. In a fortnight, 1 promise 
yon, it will have more friends, until at length it will 
gyin universaY a.sscnt and approbation.^ The proposi- 
tion is only this; to bring in a Bill for repealing every 
Act, 1 think there are thirteen, which has been passed 
in this country since the year 1763, relative to America." 
He concluded as follows : — “ If I were not truly touched 
by the present very critical situation of this country, I 
had a sufficient apology for absenting myself, on account 
of a very ind'flerenl state oi liealth, if 1 were not con- 
vinced that silence in my situation would be construed 
into ac(|iiicscencc, if not direct approbation, hut, 1 
trust your Lordships will credit me, and I am con- 
vinced that my brethren in office are satisfied, that 
nothing but the most full and perfect conviction of iny 
being in the right could prevail on me, under the cir- 
cumstances before aliiuled to, to attend thus early in the 
session to give my vote; nor shall my indisposition 
prevent me from answering what 1 look upon as the 
strongest call of duty ; for, should it continue to in- 
crease, I pledge myself to your Lordships and my 
country, that, if necessity should' require it, and ray 
health not otherwise permit it, I mean to come down 
to this House in a litter, in order to express ray full 
and hearty disapprobation of the measures now pur- 
suing, and, as I understand from the Noble 1.4ords in 
office, meant to be pursued. I do protest to your 
Lordships, that if my bnnher, or my dearest friend, 
were to be affected by the vole I mean to give this 
evening,^! could not possibly resist the faithful discharge 
of my conscience and iny duty. Were I to lose iny 
fortune, and every other thing I esteem ; were I to he 
reduced to beggary itself, the strong conviction and 
compulsion, fit once operating on iny mind and con- 
science, would not permit me to take any otJier part on 
the present occasion than that I now mean to adopt,” 
Lord Chatham was absent from this debate, being con- 
fined to his bed by a severe fit of illness; indeed^ be 
docs not appear to have been able to take hia placf: 
during the session. The Ministerial Address was carried 
by a majority of 66 to 33, Lord Rockingham’s ainend- 
merit having been previously negatived by a inajor.ity 
of 69 to 29. Nineteen peers signed a protest against 
this rejection. , . , 

In the Commons the question gave rise to long aii^l 
warm debates. An amendment in the same words widi 
Lord Rockingham’s having been propoaed by X«orti 
John Cavendish, the House did not come fo a divisioii 
upon it till four o’clock in thp morning, whoHuthe 
numbers were found to be 108 for, and 279agninst it. 
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Ithi fitrtijg:le was renewed next day, when the Address 
wa^‘ reported, on a motion being made for its recom- 
mittal ; but, whatever strength they may have shown 
in the debate, the opposition w^re again beaten by the 
ilBtial overwhelming majority on the division. 'J'he 
ntinibctB on a motion of equivalent import, which was 
submitted after that for recommitting tiie Address liad 
been disposed of, were 176 for Ministers, and 72 
against them. The point principally di\elt upon in this 
last discussion was the approbation expressed in the 
Address of the conduct of his Majesty in sending part 
of his electoral troops to garrison Gibraltar and Minorca, 
an act which was contended to be expressly repugnant 
to ttie Bill of Rights. Lord North took upoii himself 
the whole responsibility gf the measure, and declared 
himself to be fully persuaded of its legality, wisdom, 
and expediency , but he added that, if it was dreaded 
as a precedent, he should have no objection to a Bill of 
Indemnity. The subject was afterwards repeatedly 
brought forward by the opposition in both Houses; but 
always with the same result. Several other debates 
also occurred upon American affairs during the first 
three weeks of the session, which it is not necessary for 
us particularly to notice. Strong majorities continued 
^-tlo support the Ministry on every vote. 

The line taken by the Duke of Orafjoii, however, 
rendered a partial^ reconstruct ion of the Cabiuet indis- 
pensable. On the lOih of November, accordmglv, his 
Grace was succeeded as Lord Privy Seal l^y the Earl ot 
Dartmouth, wlio is supposed not to have entirely agree(^ 
with his colleagues in their p«)Iicy on the American 
question, and whose removal, tlu?reiore, from the Secre- 
taryship of the C’olonies had come to be desired both 
by himself and them. II is successor was Lord George 
Snekvillc Germaine, afterwards created Viscount Sack- 
ville, a younger son of the Duke of Dorset. Lord 
George Ciermaiiie is now best remembered for the cen- 
sure passed U|)on him by a court-martial for his conduct 
at the battle of Minden, in 1759. “ The principal 

attachment of that noble Loid/’ suns the ‘A’nnual Re- 
gister,* “ hud been to Mr. (iren\ilie. After Mr. Gren- 
ville’s death, indeed, he corUiiiued lor some time firm on 
his former ground, 'and did not join in that defeciiiin 
from the minority wliich immediately followed (hat 
event. But he begai^at length to slacken in (»ppositioii. 
He fell in with Administration in the jiroccodings 
against the East India Company in 1773, and took a 
full and decided part in all the coercive measures which 
had been pursued against the Americans during the 
present troubles. His connexions with Mr Grenville 
probably made him support with more zeal and steadi- 
ness the highest claims of parliamentary authority ; and, 
as 'he was generally esteemed a man of business and 
an able deliater, he was sought for at a limc«whcn the 
extraordinary powers in the same line upon the other 
slile seemed, notwithstanding the superiority of nnpi- 
bers, not a little to distress Admin.siratioy. It will not 
be conceived that this appointment strengthened the 
liope, or mcreaaed the satisfaction, of those who held the 
opinion that conciliatory measures could only bring the 
present troubles to a speedy and happy conclii.sioii.” 
Another change made at the same time was the restora- 
tion to the Cabinet of Lord Weymouth, who was made 
Secretary of State on the retirement of Lord Rothfort 
from public business. On the 18lh of November, also, 
the office of one of the Chief Justices in Eyre was 
given to Thomas Lord Lyttelton, and his Lordsliip was 
at the same time made a Privy Counscdlor, although so 
refe^tly as the beginning of the present session he had 
iWn drte of the wannest opponents ol the Ministry. 
Thi was the second L{)rd Lyttelton, so remarkable 
bollfforhis shining talents and the profligacy of his 
obiidtidt': For Lord Pelham, whom he succeeded in his 


present place, a compensation was found in the house- 
hold office of Keeper of the Great Wardrobe, from 
which Lord Ashhiirnlufm was promoted to that of 
Groom of the Stole. The last mentioned office had 
been held since the preceding March by Viscount 
Weymouth. 

The sum of the ])rcsent changes, therefore, in so fur 
us respected llie Cabinet, amounted to the substitution 
of Lord George Germaine and Lord Weymouth for 
the Duke of Grafton and Lord Rochfort. The resolu- 
tion of pursuing an uncompromising policy in regard 
to America was also still further indicated by the trans- 
ference of Lord Dartmouth from the Secretaryship of 
the Colonies to the Brivy Seal. Before the new 
arrange iiTents were yet completed, namely, on the 16th, 
Mr. Burke made another attempt to draw the House of 
Commons from the course ujion which it had entered, 
in the lorm of a motion for leave “ to bring in a Hill 
for compo.sing the present troubles, and tor quieting 
lhe*ininds of Ins Majesty’s subjects in America.*’ This 
Bill proposed to enact, that for the future no t.>.\ of any 
kind should be collected from the |)eople of America by 
the authority of Parliament, or in any other manner 
than by lit*.* voluntary grant of the (ieiieral Assembly 
or (ieiieral Court of each Colonv ; and also that the 
said several assemblies should send deputies to a general 
meeting, with full powers ff) hind their said several 
provinces to all acts done by a majority of voices in 
the said meeting. 'Hie debate lasted till four o’clock 
ill the morning, when the previous qiiesiion was carried 
by a majoritv ol exactly two to one, tlie numbers being 
for Ministers 210, and against lliem 105. On the 
20tli, Lord North obtained leave, by a majority of 192 
to 64, to bring in a Bill for prohibiting all bade and 
intercourse whate^er with each and all ol the Ameiican 
('oloiiies, “ during the continujiice,'’ as it nas c.\- 
pres^ed, “ of the present rebellion within the said 
Colonies respectively.” In the debute which took jjlace 
in the Lords on tiie 15lf) of Decembin’, on the motion 
lor committing tins Bill after tfic secmid reading, Lord 
Lyttelton m:iint<imed that, except as to ceiiain minor 
points, the Ameiican pobcN of Aliiii^tors had alwa^^ had 
ins apj)i()hiilioii, II In* bad ever cu an> o('ca''iou refu‘'ed 
to assent to tlieir propositions, he had so acted bci ausc 
he was not in possession of the information he had 
since obtained. “ On that ground alone,” lie said, “ 1 
refused to eo-oj)cratc with Administi ation. Here the 
mutter rested, tdl his Majests’s servants thought pn>per 
to give me that kind ot information 1 thought necessary 
to direct me in m) future conduct. . . • . ’rims con- 
vinced of the rcctiiiule and wisdom of Aclinmistraiiou, 

I acccpte<l of the jdace I now enjoy As to 

the place I have been appointed to, J received it as a 
mark of lus Majesly’s most gracious inclination towards 
me. J have alwavs looked upon it, in juiiul ol emolu- 
meiU, to be a matter ot very trivial consideration; my 
fortune is loo considerable to regaid it in any other 
ligkt. 1 did not seek it. 1 did not act the servile part 
of a placeman or a pensioner, by meanly stooping to 
apply and beg for it; and J expect, and think 1 have a 
right, not to he included among those tliat do ; for if it 
was an object of moment, wbicli it is not, I never shall 
sacrifice my opinion to any personal or private consi- 
deration.” His liOrclsliip, liowever, having»thns luckily 
obtained at lengtli a postilion which suited his principles, 
was further forlunute enough to retain it till his deat(i, 
which took place about four years after this time. 

Tlie recent acts of Ministers, *and of Parliament^ had 
proceeded avowedly on the ground that war had already 
commenced with America; and alUiough no formlil 
declaration of independence had yet issued from the 
Colonies, their attitude by this lime had become dis- 
tinctly that of an armed insurrection against the mother 
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country. The last eifi;ht or nine months of the year 
1775 had been filled witli a series of warlike operations 
in the province of Massachusetts and other parts of 
North America. On the 19th of April occurred the 
affair of J^e\ni»ton, where the first blood was shed in 
a refrular enu;aj*;ement helween the two parties. This 
was itnmediiiU’ly followed by the enrolment of militia in 
all the provinces, and the seizure, everywhere, of the 
Kind’s Stores. On the 10th of May the Continental 
Coni^ress reassembled at IMiiludelphia, pursuant to the 
rc‘'Olution passed at the close of its preceding session. 
This assembly once more, and for llie last time, ad- 
dressed the Kino; in earnest and humble petition, but at 
the same time proceeded to take the necessary measures 
for the defence of that cause of libertv which iLs mem- 
bers had been commissioued to conduct and protect. 
They issued addresses in justification of their proceed 
ino;s to the British nation, sind others to the ])eoplo of 
Canada and of .Jamaica, cullLuo- upon ll^em to join the 
f»;reat movement as their common cause. I hey o-ave 
orders lor the raisino- nm] e(|ui])ping’ of an army to 
oppose the lviiip;'.s troops; and licenced privateers to 
attack British vessoLs at sea. Meanwhile the forts of 
Ticoiiderojva and Crown Point luul been surprised by 
Colonel Allen in the bemimiiigr of May. About the 
end oi the sanio inoutli atldilional trooj^.s arrived from 
Great Britain, under the command of (ienerals llowe, 
Burg'oyne, and Clinton. By this time the town of 
Boston was blockaded by the jnsiirgent militia. The 
battle nt Bunker’s Hill ocauiiTed on the Kitli of. June. 
Soon alter, (ieorge VViishinirton, destinetl to become so 
illustrious a name, was appointed Commander in-C'hief 
of their lorces by Congress. In the latter part of the 
year the invasion of' Canada was undcrlciken by (le- 
neral Montgoinc’ry, wlio, after taking ]mssession of 
Montreal, proceeded to Quebec, and lost liis life in an 
unsuccesstul attack upon that town on the 31. st of 
December. 

Such were, briefly, the principal operations of this 
eveiiKu] year on the llieatre of act ion. Wc now leturn 
to tliat of the battle ol' parties at home. 

Alter the Cdinslmas recess, as belorc, nearly the whole 
uUeiitioii ot Parliament continued to be occupied by the 
atlairs ot Ameiica. On the .5tli of March an interestmp; 
debate took place in the JiOrds, on a motion by the 
Duke ot Uiclimond tor an address to the fVown to 
suspend ho.'itihties ; the taunt'., as to changes of opinion 
and cuiidncl, that were thrown out ui tlie coni''e ot 
wiiich, drew ioith explanations liom vanou.s (piarters. 
Among- otliern, J^oid (.’amden took occasion to state 
that, alLhoug;li he had been in olHcc at the time wdien 
Ihc Ainencan duties were first laid on in 1707, he bad 
never afjproved of thtit measure. I'he Duke of Grafton 
altcrwarrls made a similar statement in still more ex- 
plicit terms: — “I confess,” lie saiil, “J occn])ied a 
very big-hand responsible post in the Adminisliation” 
(he was First Lord of the 'IVeasiiry) “ when the du- 
ties, in 1767, were laid upon tea, pajier, painters’ colofirs. 
and glas.s. I am, however, extremely well pleased to 
have an opportunity of ex{)Iainmg- what yet lias not 
been etl'ectually cleared up. . In that year, when ihc 
exiraoidinary expenses incurred on account of America 
were luul before the IJouse of Commons, the llnn.se 
rose as one ‘man almost, and insisted that that country 
should contribute to the burdens brought on by the 
niibiary establisinnent there ; and a motion was made 
for bringing in a Bill lyr that purpose. J strennou.sly 
opjiosed the measure, as big with the consequences it 
ha.s since untortunatoly produced. I spoke to iny 
friends upon the occasion, but they all united in opinion 
that the tide was loo strong to exfiect to either stem or 
turn it, so as to prevent whatever might be offered in 
that shape from passing into a law. Finding that all 


my effort.s would be vain, I was compelled to submit ; 
but was resolved, as far us lay in my power, to prevent 
the effect ; and, while 1 gave way, to do it in such a 
manner as would cause least harm. I accordingly pro- 
posed the tea-duty as the most palatable; because, 
though it answered the main purpose of those with 
whom taxation was a favourite measure, it was doing 
America an immediate benefit; for I procured the 
shilling a-pound duty to be taken off, and three-pence to 
be laid on in lieu thereof; so tliat, in fact, it was nine- 
pence a-ponnd saving to America. However, the attempt 
W'as received in America as 1 expected it would ; it im- 
mediately caused disturbances and universal dissatisfac- 
lion. III' 1769, therefore, I moved in the Cabinet for a 
re[>e«l, and was outvoted (if 1 remember right) by a 
majoritv of one. therefore, was the part 1 look in 

this fatal business. When the partial rc[)eal was agreed 
lo in Council, I conjured my brethren in office to give 
lip this paltry revenue ; but, as I said before, I was 
o\errule(l.” We liavc quoted this speech at length, as 
containing some facts I hat have not been generally 
noticed, and that have a wider historical irncrest than 
ihev derive Iroin their hearing upon Ihc conduct of the 
Duke of Grafton. A part of his Graces statement was 
afttrvvaids corrected b\ Lord Weymouth, who reminded 
him tlmt, on Mie occa.sion to whicli he had lel'crred, ot a 
division in the Cabinet, there was no nnijoiity or cast- 
ing voice, — the numbers were equal, Lord C’arndeii 
again said, — “ JAir luy ]>art. 1 was not in tkumcil, or 
did not attend in the (babinet, at tlic tune this fatal 
measure was contested ; and, as soon as i was apprised 
o! tlie tendency of it, I expressed iny hearty disappr«>- 
bation.” This apology Lord Weymouth characteri/ed 
as the most e\ti aonlinar\ he hail ever heard. “ Will 
the noble Lord,” lie exclaimed, pretend to excuse 
liimsidl as a (’ahiiict C'oimsellor on that ground or, if 
he conbl, can be pretend to del'end hmiself in giving his 
approbataui, and juitting the question in evei_\ succes- 
sive stage^of the Bill to a measure (silting on tliatw’ool- 
sai'k as presitienf ni this augn^-t a'-siMiibly) whicli he has 
asserted, in the loiirsi' ol ibis night’s debate, will be the 
certain destniclion of (his counli y ? " 

On the 14ih o( tlie ‘'aine month another long and 
interesting rlebate took place in their Lordships’ House, 
on a ])rn])o,siiion submittcfl by the Duke of (jirallon lor 
the adoption of a conciliatory course in regard to Ame- 
rica. On tills oecasinji Jjiuii Darimoulb tlel’ended his 
consislcney by avowing that he cmt had been of opinion 
that Gieal ILitaiii could not, with propriety, make any 
conci’ssioii lo tlie C’olonies until the latter liad iicknow- 
led^cd the Miprcuu' authority <d' the former. F-Jis 
Lordsliip remaiked bi sides, in leterence to the dun go 
that he liad c\j)rcssed hiiiiscir dilfeieiitly from what he 
now <li(lVhon he held I lie ollice of Secretary for the 
ta)lonies. lhal be did not holtl it fair or parliamentary to 
bynl a })(‘ra>n lo expressions and opinions given in one 
sitnaiiou ot atfaiis, when that situation came to be ina- 
tciially altered. He bad been willing to suppose, at 
first, that the distni-bances in America were merely local, 
and, as such, had been anxious to treat them with as 
much tembM iiess as possible ; but, now that the resist- 
ance clearly appeared to b^* that of the whole country, 
he felt tiic necc.ssity of vigorous measures for putting it 
dovviT. The other ministers expressed themselves in the ^ 
most resulnte and confident terms ; and, when the House 
divided, the niimber.s were found to be, — for the motion 
only 31, and 9J against it. “ This day,” says the An- 
nual Register, “ will perliap.s hereafter be considered as 
one of the most important of the English history. It 
deeply fixed a new colour upon our public affairs. It was 
decMsive on thi.s side of the Atlantic with respect to 

America The tone of the House of Lords 

was much higher than that of the House of Commons 
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had ever heeii^ althouf^h the luug^iiage was grown much 
more firm and determined there, also, than it had been 
at the hegiuuing of the session.” 

Mr. Wilkes this session again brought forward the 
subject of his expulsion by moving, on the 30th of April, 
that the resolution of the 17th of February, 1769, should 
be expunged from the journals ; but, after a short debate, 
the question was once more lost on a division, the num- 
bers being 92 for and 186 against it. 

The session closed on the 23d of May*. 

Til AincricH, in the mean time, hostile operations pro- 
ceeded actively on both sides. the 17th of March 

the British general, Howe, hud been compelled by 
Washington to evacuate the town of Boston. In the 
course of tlie month of May, on the other hlind, the 
Atneriian general, Arnold, had found it necessary to 
make Ins retreat from (.'aiiada; and a strong force 
which had been sent by Congress to guard their north- 
ern frontier, under I he command of (ietieral Gates, 
was destroyed by General Carleton, Soon after this, 
however, an attempt upon the town of Charleston, in 
South Carolina, by tlie British general, Clinton, in con- 
junction with Admiral Sir IVter Parker, was signally 
defeated by a force stationed for the proleclion ol' the 
place, under the commaml ot C'oloncI Moultrie. The 
BnUsh Commauder-iu-Ciiiel', his j)lan of operations 
liaving thus succeeded \n the ISoith and*faited in the 
South, now proceeded to bring uji all his strong ih for 
an attack upon the centre of the ITnioti. On the j 0th 
of tl line, accordingly, he arrived at Staten Island, near 
New' York, W’here, being soon afti r j(j'ned by his brother* 
admiral, Sir William liow.', he found hnnself in com- 
mand of a force of not loss than 3(),()00 men, Such was 
the state of utlhirs when, on ilie cver-memorabl^ 4lh 
of Jul}, llie Congress vote-1 Iheir rieclaiation ot iiide- 
jieiulence. '^riie first foi tunes (if the young repnbbe 
were eminently dUcouraging. On flic 26ih of' August 
the American force, under (Jeneral Sullivan, was driven 
from Long Lsland, after a sangiiinarv engagenieirt, and 
possession of the island taken b> General }!ov\c. On 
the Ijtli of Sejitember VVasliinglon nas compelled to 
evacuate the town of' New York. Imnusbately after, 
Fort Washington ^vas attacked and taken by Howe, 
and 2,700 men, by v>hom It was garri^-oned, made pri- 
soners. I'Yirt Lee w;is also laktui by Lord Cornw^allis. 
Tlie.se reverses were* followed by the retreat of Wash- 
ington across the province of New .lerscy towards the 
Delaware, followed by Ids vicUorious cnern), and the 
adjournment of their sittings, by the Congress, from 
Philadelphia to Balliinore. 

Parliament reassembled on the 3 1 si of October. At 
this tune the latest intelligence from America tiial had 
arrived in Rngland appears to have come down oidy to 
Howe’s first .siu;cessfiil operations in the neiglibourliood 
of New York. “ Altlioiigh,” said his Majesty, m Ids 
Speech, from unavoiduhle delays, the operations at 
New York could not begin before the month of Augifst, 
the success in that province has been so tmjKirtaiil as to 
give the i trongest liojies of the mo.st d(‘cisive gojid con- 
sequences ; but, notwithstanding tins fair prospect, we 
must, at all events, prepare for anotlier campaign.” In 
the Lords an amendment to the address was nnned by 
Lord Uockingham, and a long debate ensued, which 
ended, however, in the defeat of the opposition by a 
majority of 91 to 26. In the Commons an amendment 
to the ministerial Address, ])roposed by Lord J(dm Ca- 
vendish, was also, after a protracted discussion, nega- 
tived on a division by an overwliehnirg innjoiity, the 
numbtrs being only 87 for, and 242 agamst it. Another 
niotmn, made by the same noble lord, and seconded by 
Mr. Burke, on the 6th of November, (by which time 
the new'B had arrived of the capture of the town of 
New York)) that the House should resolve itself into a 


committee to consider of the revisal of all Acts of Par- 
liament by which his Majesty’s subjects in America think 
themselves aggrieved, was thrown out by a majority of 
109 to 47. “ From this*lime,” says the Annual Re- 

gister, “ a great number of the minority, particularly 
of the Uockingham jiarty, began to relax in their at- 
tendance upon i^arlidinent in either House ; or, rather, 
to withdraw thcMiiselvcis wholly and avowedly upon all 
questions which related to America, and only to attend 
upon such matters of private bills or business in which 
they had some partitiidar concern or interest. This con- 
duct was so marked that some of' the principal leaders 
of opposition, after attending the House of Commons iu 
the inorpirig, upon privati* Inisincss, as soon as a public 
question was introduced, took a f'ormal leave of the 
Speaker, and immediately withdrew.” 


HISTORICAL NOTIC E ON MALT. 

In ^ subsofpicut page we* have given at considerable 
lengtii an abstract (»l the recently published Report of 
the Commissioners of Excise Inquiry on the subject of 
the Malt Duty, in which will be found all the necessary 
iiitormation r(*specting the history of the duty and the 
present stat^ of the cxci.‘*e regiilaiions affecting the busi- 
ness of nudtmaking. We throw together here a few 
notiec.s relating to the history of malt liquors in this 
country. 

I'honias Wai'ton, in a note to his ‘ Histewy of English 
•Po'Mry’ (vob iii. pp. 412 — 114, edit, of 1824), has con- 
tended ttuit the woid (i/(\ in tfld bjiighsh, signifies pro- 
perly a feast or merry-making, supporting his opinion 
by referring to the compound.^ leei-ale, lamb-ale, Whil- 
sun-aie, clerk- ale, church-ale, ike., by which our anccs- 
tois designated certain festivals they were in the habit 
of holding. For instance, “ Churcli-ale,” lie observes, 

was a feast established ior the repair of the church, or 
in hououi of the church saint, &c. In ‘ Dodsworth’s 
Manuscrijits’ there is an old indenture, made before the 
Rolorniation, which not onl\ .shows the design of the 
(hurch-ale, but ex|)lains this particular use and appli- 
cation of the word ale. Tfie jiarishioners of Elvestoii 
and Okebiook, in Derbyshire, agree jointly " to brew 
four Ales, and every Ale of one quarter of malt, betwixt 
this and the feast ot St John Baptist next coming; 
and that eveiy inhabitant of the said tow'ii of Okebrook 
siiall be at the several Ales. And every husband and 
Ins wile shall pa\ twopence, every slnmger one penny; 
and ail the inhabitants of Elveston shall have and re- 
ceive all the profits and advantages coming of the said 
Ales, to the U'-e and btdioof of the said clfnrch of Elves- 
ton. And the inhabitants ot lCl\e‘'U)n shall brew eight 
Ales betwixt this and the feast of 8t. .John Baptist, at 
the which Ales the inhabitants of .Okebrook sliall come 
and jjay as bel'ore reliciir.sed.’ ’ In this way he explains 
the not \et allogellier disused hrnlul^ that is, hride^ale^ 
iTieiuiing a marriage feast, and its more forgotten syno- 
iiyme, weddnuj-nfr. 

There can be no question, liowever, that these festi- 
vals were failed Ales only by a natural transference of 
tlmt term from its oiiginal meaning, which was, not the 
least itsell', but the })arlicular kind of liquor drunk at it; 
(hat which, in the estimation of the guests, no doubL 
principally constitnle^l it a feast. Our Saxon ancestors, 
wdto deliglili (I m the thing itself, brought flie wmrd Ale 
with them trom their original seats in Scandinavia and 
the north of Germany , in the languages spoken in which 
parts it still remains. 

Ttie only grain that is now usually malted for the 
making of ale or beer in this country is barley ; but it 
a])peurs that anciently wheat was used for that pur- 
pose. Maitland, in his ‘ History of I.«oudon,’ under the 
year 1316, quoting the authority of Thomas of Wul- 
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stufbftm, aays, “ Com being very di*ar, Hwaa judged 
iln ^ great measure to be occasioned by the great 
quantities of wheat malted in London ; for tlie re- 
iDedying of which, and preventing the like for the 
future^ ’twas by parliament enacted that thenceforth 
no wheat slionld be made into nmlt; and an order 
was published by the major and citizens for that 
purpose.*’ Fleet\^ood, in his ‘ Chromcon Preciosym^* 
gives the following account, which is very curious in 
several respects : “ In 1314, upon the chancellors and 
j)roctor8’ (of the university of Oxford) complaints to the 
king (Edward II.) that the market of Oxford ran iin- 
reasonubly high, so that poor scholars could hardly live, 
the king .sent down his mandate to regulate thhi affair. 
But, since the parliament took the .same thing (with re- 
spect to the whole nation) into consideration, it will be 
better to give the ratc.s they thought fit to .set upon 
provisions, especially since there is no difference, or hut 
a little, betwixt these two accounts, 'flins, therefore, 
Mr. Stow sets it down: — A stalled or-corn-fed o'\ at 
£l 4^. ; a gra.ss-fed ox, Ifis. ; a lat stalled cow, 1:^6. ; 
an ordinary cow, 10.9. ; a fat mutton unshorn, 1.?. St/. ; 
a fat mutton shorn, U. 2d . ; a fat hog of two years old, 
at 3,9. Ad. ; a fat goose, in the citv, 3//., but everywhere 
else at 2d. ; a tat capon, in tlie city, 2^d , elsewhere at 
2J. j a fat hen, in tlie citv, I At/., elsewhere at If/.; two 
ciiickens, in the city, J Jr/-, clsewlieie at If/.; four pi- 
geons (in the city but three pigeons) for if/,; 24 eggs 
(tn the city Imt 20) lor id. But, notw illistandmg tliis 
Act of Parhaineut, things could not he jnirchased at ' 
these rates, for peofile would not brinii' them to inarKet 
(and that is a thing Ihnt ]>arliamcnts cannot remedy); 
and so the king was lain to revoke tiic torrner act, and 
leave people to sell as tliev could (tor a trade w'lll do as 
it can, and never be forced one way or other) : and (as 
Walsinghani tells iis) in 1315 and 13J6 tlie price of 
pease and beans, and of wheat, was, by the (piarter, at 
£l; mult at 13s. Ad. ; salt at .Ul lov. Nay, by the 
rains in harvest, tlie dearth was such that wheal came 
to £l JO.v. and JL‘i the (juarter ; and good ale was at 
the gallon (per Icujenam, from whence ttie word //f/r/r/rw, 
which used herelo/oie to hold four cpiarts, is derived) 
2d.^ the belter sort at 3f/., and the liest of all at Ad . ; 
.so that a proclamation was fain to he issued out, that a 
lagena ol ale should be sold ai Ir/., and that no wheal 
should be mailed {anbrasiatym)^ wiiich the Londomfrs 
had usually* done, to Uie great consumption of corn, 
and soUl it at (the llaggon) IJf/., and the vder ale 
at Id.” 

Upon the subject of the different kinds of grain used 
for malting, Dr. Thomas Thomson, in an elaborate 
article on Brewing, in the Sup|)lcment to the Encyclo- 
piicdia Britannica, gives the following statement: “Every 
kind of grain, with perhajis hardly an exception, may 
be employed for the purposes of the brewer. In Ame- 
rica it is not uncommon to make beer witli the seeds of 
Indian corn, or Zea mais. In order to convert it into 
malt, it is found necessary to bury it for some time 
under tlie ground, and when germination has made 
sufficient progress it is dug up and kiln-dried. (See 
Philosophical Transactions^ xii. 1065.) Mr. Mungo 
Park informs us that in Africa the negroes make beer 
from the seeds of the Holcus spicatus, and the process 
employed, as he describes it, seems to differ but little 
from the one followed in this country. (See Park’s 
Travels, p. 63, Bvo. edition.) Dioscorides assures us 
that in Spain and Britain wheat was employed for the 
manufacture of beer. And the writer of this article fias 
been informed, by a gentleman in the service of the 
East India Company, that he lias made beer from wheat 
at Madras. Wc have ourselves seen oats employed for 
the. same purpose in Great Britain; and in Germany 
the north of Europe we believe that it is not un^ 


common to apply rye to tha same purpose. But 4be 
material which answers this purpose best, and which is 
almost solely used for thi.s piirpone in Great Britaki, 
and we believe in every part of Europe where ^beer is 
manufactured, is barley.” 

The first act which now remains on the Rtatutc«book« 
establishing an assize of bread and ale, is that passed in 
1266. the 51st year of Henry III. In the preamble, 
how'ever, the king recites that he hud seen certain ohdi- 
nances of his predecessors on the same subject. One 
of the clauses of this act is as follows: “ When aquar*< 
ter of wheat is sold for three shillings or three shillmgs 
and four-pence, a quarter of barley for twenty pence or 
two shillings, and a quarter of outs for sixteen fience, 
then brewers in cities ought and may well afford to self 
two gallons of beer or ale for'a penny, and out of cities 
three or four gallons for a penny.” At this tiine> it is 
to be rctnernliered, the shilling was the 25th part of a 
pound Troy of silver, instead of the 66th, as it now is ; 
that is to say, it was equal in intrinsic value to more 
than 2^. Gd. of our present money. It was not as yet 
a coin, but only a denomination of money, like the 
pound. The penny of those days, which was of silver, 
iicing, as it still is, the twelfth part of the .shilling, was 
eijual to rath -.r more than 2^//. of our money ; and the 
clenorninatidn of money called a ])ound, being twenty 
siiilliiigs, (>f eomse contained as nineh silver as fifty 
shillings, or, more neiiiiy, as £2 12.?. fW , ol the money 
now in use. As tlir the market value ol our old money, 
or the quantity of commodities it would exu'liange for, 
in comparison of what may be bought with similar de- 
nominations or similar weights of money at present, 
that is quite another quesiion. In truth, for obvious 
reasons, no genera) comjiarison that is worth anything 
can be instituted between the value of money at one 
time, and its value at another, in tliis sense. 

The |)roclamation alluded to by Fleetwood, by which 
the king revoked the ordinance establishing a certain 
price at which provisions should be sold, is worth quot- 
ing, as a striking ilhistralion of the inevitable i.ssne of 
all such attempts. It is given in full by Maitland, who 
continues bis narrative as follows : “ However, corn 
continued to advance in price till it got to forty shillings 
the (piarter ; but, according to another author, it rose 
to four poiinds ; whereby ensued the most dreadful 
famine and greatest misery that eler befel this nation, 
if our author's relation be true, that parents ale their 
own children, or those of others they could come at ; as 
did the malefactors one another in prison. And here 
followed .so terrible a mortality, that the living scarce 
sufficed to bury the dead. The ordinance made in the 
preceding year for regulating (lie jirices of ])rovisionB 
being found of a very pernicious consequence, it pre- 
venting people from bringing necessaries to the city, 
was revoked by the following brief : ‘ The King to the 
Sheiitfs of London, greeting; Although we lately com- 
niilnded you that in each place of the foresaid city, where 
it should seem* to you to be the best expedient, ye shall 
cause it to be publicly proclaimed that oxen, cows, hogs, 
sheep, geese, capons, hens, chickens, pigeons, and eggs, 
should be sold at a certain price ; because, nevertheless, 
we have understood that such a proclamation, whidi at 
that time we believed would be for the profit of the 
peo])le of our realm, redounds to their greater damage 
than profit, we command yon that in the said several 
|jlaces .ye cause publicly to be proclaimed that oxen, 
cows, hogs, sheep, geese, capons, hens, chickens, young 
pigeons, and eggs, be sold for a reasonable price, as 
WHS accustomed to be dune l>efore the said formtlr pro- 
clamation ; certifying, all and singular, that the former 
proclamation was not made by virtue of the ordinancea 
late made by the prelates, earls, and barons, and nobleif 
of the same realm, and by us accepted* nor woe qod-^ 
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twued ki them. WitBess rayaelf at Lrncolri, the twen- 
tieth of February, in the ninth year of our rei^n/ 

Harrison, in his Historical Description of the Island 
ot* Britain, part of whose account' of the process of 
brewing-, as managed in his day,* we lately quoted (see 
‘ Companion,’ No. 35, * The Excise on Hops)/ gives some 
further curious details as to the ale or l^er-drinking of 
our ancestors. In the sixth chapter of his second book, 
*‘Of the Food and Diet of the English,” after having 
enumerated the various sorts of wines which were at 
the time when he wrote (the middle of the sixteenth 
century) usually to be seen at the tirbles of the wealthier 
classes, of which the French wines^he says, amounted 
to above fifty-six sorts, and the Italian, Grecian, Spanish, 
Canarian, &c., to about thirty, — he proceeds: “further- 
more, when these have had their course which nature 
yieldeth, sundry sorts of artiheial stuff, as hippocras and 
wormwood wine, must in like manner succeed in their 
turns, beside stale ale and strong beer, which neverthe- 
less bear tlie greatest brunt in drinking, and are of so 
many sorts and ages us it pleasetli the brewer to make 
them. The beer that is used at noblemen’s tables, in 
their fixed and standing houses, is commonly of a year 
old, or peradventure of two years’ tunning, or more ; but 
this is not general. It is also brewed in ^larrh, and 
therefore called March beer ;• but for the household it is 
usually not under a month’s age, each (»n* coveting to 
liave the same as he mtiy, so fhat it be not sour, 

and his bread new as is jiossible, so that it be not hot.” 

Of the social meetings of the classes of tradesmen 
and artisans he ullerwards remarks: “ 11 they lmf)pen 
to Htnmble ujkui a piece of venison afid a cup of wine 
or very stioiig beer or ale (which latter they commonly 
provide agam^^t their af)poiiUea davs), they think their 
cheer so great, and themselves to have fared so well, as 
the Ijord Mayor of London, with wliom, when ihcir 
bellies be full, lliey will not often stick to make compa- 
rison, because that of a subject there is no public officer 
of any city in Europe that may compare in port and 
counteiinnee with him during the time of his office.” 

Harrison’s descTiplion of the jirocess of malttnaking 
may be compared with the method now followed : “ Our 
malt is made all the«\ear long in some great towns, but 
ill gentlemen’s and yeomen’s houses, who eummonly 
make snllicieiit lor their own expenses only, the winter 
,..kalf is thought most Tneet for that commodity ; howbeit, 
the malt that is made when the willow dotli bud is 
commonly worst of all. Nevertheless, each one endea- 
vouretli to make it of the best barley, which is steeped 
in a cistern of greater or less quantity, by the space of 
three days and three nights, until it be thoroughly 
soaked. This being done, llie water is drained from it 
by little and little, till it be quite gone. Afterward they 
take it out, and, laying it upon ihe clean floor on u 
round heap, it resteth so until it be ready to shoot at 
the root end, which maltsters call comhifj. When it 
beginneth therefore to shoot in this manner, they sa3rit 
is come, and then forthwith they spread *h abroad, tirst 
thick, and afterward thinner and thinner, upon the said 
floor (as it cometh), and there it lyeth (with turning 
every day four or five times) by the space of oue-aml- 
twenly days at the least, the workman not suffering it 
in any wise to take any heat, whereby the bud end 
should spire, that hriiigeth forth the blade, and by which 
oversight or hurl of the stuff' itself the malt would be 
spoiled, and turn small commodity to ibe brewer. 
When it hath gone or been turned so long upon the 
floor, they curry it to a kiln covered with hair-cloth, 
where they give it gentle heats (after they have spread 
it there very thin abroad) till it be dry, and in the mean 
while they turn it often, tliat it may be uniformly dried. 
For the more it be dried (yet must it be done with soft 
fire), the sweeter and better the malt is, and the longer 


it will continue ; whereas, if it be not dried down (as 
they call it), but slackly handled, it will breed a kind of 
worm, called a weevil, which groweth in the flour of the 
corn, and in process of time will so eat out ilftelf, that 
nothing shall remain of the grain but even the very rind 
or husk. The best malt is tried by the hardness and 
colour ; for if it look fresh with a yellow hue, and 
thereto will write like a piece of chalk, after you have 
bitten a kernel in sunder in the middest, then you may 
assure yourself that it is dried down. In some places 
it is dried at leisure with wood alone, or straw alone ; in 
other with wowl and straw together ; but, of all, the 
straw-dried is the most excellent. For the wood-dried 
malt, when it is brewed, beside that the drink is higher 
of colour,* it doth hurt and annoy the head of him that 
is not used thereto, because of the smoke. Such also 
as use both indifiereiitly do bark, cleave, and dry their 
wood in an oven, thereby to remove all moisture that 
should procure the fume, and this mall is in the second 
place; and the -same likewise with that which is made 
with dried furze, broom, &c. ; whereas, if they also be 
occupied green, they are in manner so prejudicial to 
the corn as is the moist wood. Ami thus much of our 
malts, in hn-winii- whereof some grind tlie same some- 
what grossly, and, in seething well the liquor that shall 
be put into it, they add to every nine quarters of malt 
one of head-corn, which con^slcth of sundry grain, as 
wheat and oats, ground.” 

The inode of brewing in private familie.s, which our 
author next proceeds to detail, is too long to be quoted 
at length ; and we shall therelore only notice some of 
the more curious particulars. The process which he 
describes is that practised once a-month by his own 
wile and her maid-ser\ ants. Having first ground eight 
bushels of malt upon her quern at home, by which the 
loll was saved, she added to this hall a bushel of wheat 
meal, and as much more ot oats ground small, so lein- 
peiing and mixing them willi the malt, “that you can- 
not easily discern the one from the other; otherwise 
these latter would clunter, fall into lumps, and thereby 
become unprofitabla” Another mixture, besides the 
hops, which she infused at a later part of the process, 
was lialf an ounce of arras, and lialf a quarter ot au 
ounce of barberries, finely powdered. Some, instead of 
the arras and bays, added the same quantity of long 
pe'Jjper only; but Harrison intimates that the liquor 
so made was neither thought so good by his wife, nor 
liked so well by himself. He goes on : “In this trado 
also out t)i ewers observe very diligently the nature of 
the water which they daily occupy, and soil through 
which it passelh ; for all waters are not* of like guod- 
iiess, sith tlie fattest siaiiding water is always the best ; 
for although the waters that run by chalk or cledgy 
[fullers earth] soils be good, and -next unto the Thames 
water, which is the most excellent, yet the water that 
staiideth in either of these is the best for us that dwell 
m the country, as whereon the sun lyeth longest, and 
fattest fish is bred. Hut of all other the fenny uikI 
moorish is the worst, and the clearest spring water next 
unto it. In lliis business, therefore, the skilful work- 
man doth redeem tlie iniquity of that clement, by chang- 
ing of his proportions, which trouble in ale (aonietitne 
oiir only, but now taken with many for old and sick 
mens drink) is never seen nor heard of.”^ From this 
and what immediately follows it appears that in Harti*- 
son’s time the name Ale was used to designate a maU 
liquor in which there were no hops. This ciTonmstakiofl 
was not adverted to when the words were quoted in 
the article on the Excise on Hops (see * Companion/ Nir. 

p. 515), where the ale described by him an toado 
without hups is spoken of as a partinulit smrt ot ale. 
'riie sentence in full is, “ Howbeit, aa (the beer well 
sodden in the brewing, atid Qtide|: ie ^ear and well 
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ook)Ufed as muRcadell or malvesey [malmsey], or rather 
yellow, as tlie jyold noble, as our pot-knights call it ; so 
our ale, which is not at all Of very little sodden, and 
without hops, is more thick, fulsome, and of no such 
continuance, wliicli are three notable things to be con- 
sidered in that liquor.” Wliut was meant by Ale, there- 
fore, it seems, was a liquor brewed from malt, but with- 
out being so much sodden or boiled in the brewing as 
that called exclusively Beer, and also without having 
any hops put into it. It was undoubtedly the, older sojt 
of malt liquor of the two. The modern distinction 
betwixt Ale and Beer, both of which are now brewed 
with hops, is, it is unnecessary to remark, quite didVrent 
from that which Harrison lays down. Dr. Th<imson, 
in his article on Brewing, in the Siipplcni'Mit to the 
Encyclopffjdia Britan nica, distinguishes Ale and Beer 
as folbws : ‘‘ Ale is light-coloured, brisk, and sweet i.sh, 
or, at least, free from bitter; while beer is dark- 
coloured, bitter, and much less bii»-k.'’ The slutemenl 
he adds, however, is scarcely reconwleable with the 
account we Imve just (jimlod trom Harrison: “ Tlie 
original difference between tiiese two liquids was owing 
to the malt from whieh they were pre|).ir<*d. Ale malt 
was dried at a very low^ Iical, and consequently w'as of 
a pale colonr; wliile beer or porter malt was dried at a 
higher temperature, and had of con‘-efjuence acquired 
a brown colour. This iiiyipieut cluirruighad developed 
a peculiar and agreeable bitter taste, which was eom- 
iniinicatcd to the beer along with the dark colour. Tliis 
bitter taste rendered bier more agreeable to the palate; 
and less injurious to the consliUiliou, than ale. ' 'J'lie 
particulars here stated may have been lliose which at 
one lime distinguishi'd the one {.reparation Irom the 
other; but it is clear, from what Harrison says, that 
these were not the “original difrerences/’ 

Notwithstanding its mi'erioniy m the estimation of 
the better Judges, what was then called ale appears to 
have l)een still a favourite licpior with many even among 
the lovers of deep potations. “ But what for that 
he continues ; “ certes, I know some ale-knighls, so 
much addicted thereunto, that tliey will not cease from 
morrow until even to visit the same, cleansing house 


after house, till they either fall quite under the board* 
or else, not daring to stir from their stools, sit still* 
winking with their narrow eyes, as half f-leeping, till 
the fume of their adversary be digested, that he may go 
to it afresh.” Tlie an of adulteration also, of the prac- 
tice of wliicii in brewing ale and beer, and in almost all 
other preparations of meat and drink, we have heard 
so much in the ])resent day, does not appear to be an 
invention of oiir more refined age. There was apt to 
he “ death in the pot*' even in the good old limes of 
(Jfneeii Elizabeth. Harrison adds, “ Such sleights also 
have the alewives fW the utterance of this diink, that 
they will mire it will rosen and salt ; hut if you heat a 
knile red-hot, and quench it in the ale, so near the 
bottom of the pot as you can put it, you shall see the 
rosen come forth hanging on the knife. As for the 
force ot salt, it is well known by the effwt ; for the 
more the drinker tippletli, the more he may, and .so 
doth he carry off a dry drunken noli [pate] to bed with 
him, except liis luck be tlie better.” The hard ale and 
beer drinking of his day is one of the abuses against 
which onr uiuhor inveighs with great zeal in another 
]):n't of his work. Tu the 18th chajiler of his second 
i>ooK, in which he treats of fairs and maikets, he rc- 
yiroaehes his countryinon for their iiuliflerence as to good 
inead, compared with the iqipetite lliey sliow for having 
their drink strong as it can be made. Sjieuking of 
tlie CMmntry towns, “ '^riu’ie is,” he “ sneh heady 

ale and beer m most ol tliem, as for the mightiness 
thereof among such as seek it out is commonly called 
hnlf-crtp, the mail dog, angels’ food, diagous’ milk, go- 
by-ihe-wall ’ (and one or two other more expres.sive 
than elegant epithets ol‘ endeaiment, which ma} temain 
unquoted). “ It is,” he proceeds, “ incredible to say 
how our mall-bugs lug at this liqm»r, even as pigs 
shouhl lie ill a row lugging at their dame’s teats, till 
they lie still again, and be not able to w^ag. Neither 
did Romulus and Uemus suck llieir slu'-wolf, or shep- 
herd’.s wife, Liqia, witfi such eager and shaip devotion 
as these men hale at Imlf-eap, till they be as red as 
cock.s, and little wiser lluin their combs.” 


POLITICAT. RETROSPECT FOR .JANUARY, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The result of the first eleelions of ’J'owii Councils under 
the Municipal Beform Act tliioughout England and 
Wales, wliich took place on the 2r)th ol December, has 
been a general ejection of (he old borough magistrates, 
and the substiintiou of ineinbers of the liberal party. 
In a few of the smaller boroughs a majority of conserva- 
tives have been chosen ; but in all the great towns, with 
scarcely an exception, the Reformers have obtained an 
ascendency, which places the management ot affairs en- 
tirely in tlicir hands. 

A Lord Chancellor has at Icngtli been appointed in 
the person of Sir (’harlc.s Pepys, the late Masier of the 
Rolls, who has at tlie same time been created a peer by 
the title of Baron rolteiiham. Mr. Henry Bickersteth, 
the eminent Chancery barrister, has been made Masier 
of the Rolls, and has also been Called to the House ol 
Lords, with the title of Baron Langdale. 


France: 

The Cliambers, which were Ibrmally opened on the2yih 
oi December, commenced their legislative labours on 
the 30th. 

The military successes obtained in Africa, llioiigli 
to ps they appear to liave been dearly bought, and to 
be unlikely to lead to any decisive or lusting results, 


were considered as a sort ol prrstiarc by tlie government 
party, and indeed bailed with joy i)y the mass of the 
Freueh pe<q)le. After a short exoidium ol comjiliments, 
the King alluded to these affairs m the first clause of fiis 
opening sjieecli in tli(‘se brii‘l wonls : 

‘‘ An ex[)e(litioii, uiiderlaken fiir the security of onr 
African possessions, has been conducted and accom- 
plished in a manner becoming the honour of France. 
I have, wdth feelings of pleasure, seen my eldest son 
there share in the fatigues and penis of onr brave 
soldiers.” 

The next clause in Louis Philippe’s speech alludes 
with equal brevity to the affairs of Spain. It purports 
that ever} thing has been done on the frontiers that was 
best caleiilaletl to carry into effect the quadruple alli- 
ance, and liiat his Majesty most ardently wishes for the 
internal ])eace of Spain, and the consolidation of the 
throne of Queen Isabella If. 

The next danse relates to tlie interminable quarrel 
with (he United State.s. Tlie King said, “I regret that 
the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, with the United 
States of America, should not yel have been carried 
completely into execution. The King of Great Britain 
has offered his friendly mediation both to me and to the 
United States. 1 have accepted it, and you will share 
in my desire that this difference nmy terminate in a 
iiianiier equally honourable to two great nations.” 
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Tbkis tile very 1an^ag;^of tnoderfltidn,and w^tfilitl We have before us matter mdeh more interesting to 
we shall soon see this tedious question set at rest for France than all this. On the 6th df January, the 

ever. Minister of Commerce opened the Session of the Council 

After stating that the finances vy^rc flourishing, and of Agriculture, and of the general Councils of Manu* 
the revenues of France increasing ; — that the finance factiires and Commerce; and, in so doing, he delivered 
plans would be presented in a few days to the Chamber a speech on the present state and ftiture inrospects of 
of Deputies ; — and that the laws which had been al- France, which is as consoling as we Itelieve it to be 
ready presented or announced to the (f'humbers would correct. 

be submitted to theii examination, as well those whicli lie began by saying that “the state Of the country 
had been reserved for the dediheralions of the present was more prosperous than at any former period. Agri- 

session ; his Mnjc.sty concluded his Mieecli with the fol- culture was siiftering, it was true, hut this arose fromtho 

lowing words. low price of grain; and, notwiihstanding thi.s, ita prO- 

“ I hope, gentlemen, that the moment is come when gre.ssive improvement was greater than it had hitherto 
France is to gather the fruit of her priideruic and beeir. New methods of ciiltivalion were coming into - 

courage. Enlightened hy U»e past, let us profit by an use; and Hie growth of sugar was now disputed evert 

experience so dearly accpiired ; let iis apply ourselves witli tropical countries. Manufactures, too, were rapidly 
to calming minds, perfecting our laws, and protecting, improving, and foreign trade had taken a start which 
by judicious measiires, all the iiiteiests of a nation had hidierto been unexampled, fn 1.S28 and 1829, thtfe 
which, after so many storms, sets to the civilized world tw^o most prosperous years under the Restoration, the 
the wholesome example of’ a noble moderation — the average value of 'imports a rul exports amounted jointly 
only pledge of ’diirahle success. The care of its repose, to 1,220 inillion.s, while in 1833 and 1834 they came to 
liberty, and grandeur, is my first duty; its happiness 1,417 millions. A Itliough the documents for 1 835 had 
will l)<‘ rny sweetest reward.” not yet been officirtll) published, he could .state that the 

'riicrc were long, loud, and pretty general cries of preceding ve^rs would be far surpassed bv it. The con- 

^i^/ce /.e Rut ! botii at the beginning and ending of the dition of the working classes was also good, tlieir Wages 

address. ^ weir getting bigficr, woik was abundant, and savings' 

On VVediie«dav, ibe 30rh of December, M. Dnjiin b;inks weic spreiiding.tliroughvnit the country. He in* 
was rc-elecied ]'re«idcnt of the ('liambcr of Deputies ; ' formed them tfial their opinions would aUvayt? he well 
and the election of Vice-Vresidents being abo proceeded ! received by ifie government upon matters rduiing to the 
with, M. Sanzet, who had recently eonie over to the {.eustoms, anrl acknowledged that, had he to reconstitute 
iiiiniNicr iai side, was elected. Dis election was folh'wed I •‘OcitUy him.self, he *-1)0111(1 proceed upon commercial 
on the next day by those of ]\Iessicurs Martin du Nord, I liberty as a basis for legislation on such matters; but 
Pass^, ami JVltit. In these elections the movement, j in the po'sent stale of society it was necessary to in- 
or nliradibera) paitv, were in a sad ininoiily, the sense • trodnee only . such commercial tbanges ns were comjiati- 
of the house being most strongly (lecl<ired in favour of ble with the maintenance and protection of the industry 
those men who had sliown Uicruselves most anxious lor oi tlu? country. Raiiroads, he observed, were one of 
the imiiiitcnanco of peace, and the present (wder ot things, the most brilliant creations of genius that tlic age had 
On the 1st or 2d of .fanuary, a report of Piesident witnessed In ail t)|e countries siffrounding France 
Jackson’s ^fessage to Coiigicss reached Paris, where it these muv ways of communication weie multiplying, 
was geiiei allv well received, and eonsjdcrod as a .sure 1 and it w a, > the dntv of this conntrv not to remain be- 
indicaiion of a jincific and Incndly spirit on (iie part of j bind tfie general moveruerii. J’ljis was a question that 
the Ameiican g ivernment. We never knew an apology ! he reeoriunendcd to tfiem for deliberation, intro- 

(if tfie old president's speeeli cun be called an a[udogy duction of premiums into commercial transactions, with 
at all) more readily received, but we are glad it is lobe the iiitemion of re})laiang the lollciies, was also worthy 
received anv way. \coiiveisatioii arose on tlie subjeet of their notice. The governmeiil was going to bring 
in the Ibireaii of the c hamber of Dc|nitie^>, which was forward flu' nuasnres necessary to prevent the revival Of 
little more than an echo ol what had appeared in tlu* the lotteiies, which fiad been f-o jircjudicial to the in- 
Minislernil or Docirinaiie Journals. M. Auidhau found terests of the state.’' 

the message pi'ifectly satislactorv, and thought that tlie In concluding his uldre.s*:, tlic Minister of Commerce 
Cii.iinber would do its dutj by solemnly declaring that dwelt on the advantages of naiiomil e«lucalion, and the 
there no longer existed any gi’omid of (|uun'el between difl’usioii of knowledge. 

France ami the United States. Al. TesU' attempted to “ Instruction,” lie said, “was the nu-st efficacious iii- 
eombat this iiropo*-!!!!!!!, but the presidtuil, M. Dnpin, .strumeiit for increasing t be power ol labour ; and this the 
liiiitmg that the discussion was premature, the subject government, sinee lS3(h was endeavouring to dissemi- 
was allowed to drop, allhough in the ninth Bureau a natc as widely us possible througboul tlie country. If 
desultory debate again arose on it, having’ more parti- there was any need of ciTating' industrial .schools in the 
cularly rerereiice to the mediation of‘ Ciiejt Britain. centre of large inaiiufacturiiig esiablishmeiits, the coun- 
The French funds rose immediately. cils would collect and communicate all the information 

On the 6th of January, the addiess of the Chamber lliey could obtain upon the subject. He had thus itidi- 
of J'eers to the King of the h^’ench was voted without cated the jirmcipal objects of their inquiries, and 
amcudmeiit by a majority of 99 against 8. The luino- called upon them to join with him in a tribute of pratfie 
rity, w’ho are all Carlists, under the leading of the Mar- to the Prince whose wisdom had caused so many benefitfi 
quis de Dreiix Bre/e, made a feeble stand on the objec- to be sju'ead over the conntrv.'' 

lions taken against the jiolicy adopted by Louis Philippe We would gladly ebd our brief retrospeej here, with 
in regard to Spain. Some long' and stormy debates on words of peace, and pCiicetuI speculations ; but it 
the address took j)lace in the Chamber of Deputies, necessaiy to tnriHo a field of war and bloodshed, atid 
The two great topics of dissent and crimination were, to give a few details lespecting the inucb-talked-of cam- 
the conduct of the French (ioveriiment in relation to j aigii of the Fieiich in the regency of Algiers* 
the uftairs of Poland, and in the quarrel w.th President It iqipears then, from the official Moniteur, that, prt 
Jackson. On the Polish question ministers were out- the 6lh of December, the force.s under Marfihal damsel, 
voted by a large majority ; but as this debate can be, who was accompanied by the Duke of Orleans, entered 
for the present, nothing but an affair of words, witiiout Mascara, which they burned and razed to the grnimd, 
actual consequences, we need not go into it. Before effecting this entrance, however, they had twice 
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to the Emir Abdel Kader and bis Arabs, 
^6 f<Aight with deternriiiicd bravery, and were routed 
QOJv through the superiority .of the French artillery. 

™ one of these obstinately-contested battles, which 
"Vras tbunht at Ghosouf, between the small river Sig and 
die town, the Arabs had formed a sort of intrenched 
Cfitnp, which was not taken without considerable slaugh- 
tW on both sides. With a little more urlillery, and a 
few more Italian renegades or refugees to manage the 
gnus for the Arabs, it seems pretty certain that it would 
not have been taken at all. It was in this contest that 
the Duke of Orleans and General Oudiriot were 
wounded, — both slightly. The second affair took place 
at Habrah, a post a little in advance of the' town of 
Jilascara. If we are to give credit to the bulletins and 
the Moniieur, immediately after this second defeat the 
warlike Emir, being at length abandoned by all the 
Arab trilies upon whom he relied, retired to the moun- 
tains in the interior; — whither it is quite certain (nor 
is it even pretended to be denied) that Ihe PVeiicIi *conld 
not follow him. It is even admitted that Marshal 
Clauzel never contemplated nmintaining the advance he 
had made; — hence Mascara was crnelly burned, and 
after the two combats the French marched back on their 
former cantonments. Those who take the least favour- 
able view of the case maintain that this retrograde 
march was not merely a. i*etreat,. but a positive flight, 
Clauzel's forces being incessantly harassed by the Ii»ose 
flying cavalry of the Arabs, vi ho took many prisoners, 
together with the waggons, baggage-carls, and other, 
carriages they were escorting. 

The Moniicur says that the object of Clauzers ex- 
pedition “ has been completely obtained, but not 
without a hard sti'vggle** This object was to rejoulivr 
— to drive back the natives into the interioi ; — but wher- 
ever the French arc not, the Arabs will he again; nor 
will anything keen them permanently back, except it be 
a line of well gPrisoned forts, and a Irontier corps 
d*armec, which, under present circumstances, it cannot 
suit the iiilcrests of France to establish. 

Louis Philippe*.s heir, the Duke of Orleans, returned 
to Paris *on the 30th of December; he was somewhat 
exhausted by the fatigues be had undergone, but other- 
wise in good health. 

The Monitcur of the 21st December contained a 
royal ordinance, which authorizes and eslublislies ’the 
legal rate ot inleresl in Algiers to be ten per cent., as 
well in civil as in commercial matters. 

This ordinance has been derided by .some of our own, 
and by many of the French papers; and it is evident 
that the arbirtary fixing of any rate of interest in com- 
mercial affairs is futile and ridiculous. AVe believe, 
however, that ou this point the government of Louis 
Philippe has been desirous of falling in with the notions 
that obtain in the country. The Turks and oilier Ma- 
homedan people have a strong predilection for the tithe, 
or decimal division. They are enjoined by the Koran 
to give a tenth of their substance to the poor ; and 
hence they have adopted this scale of interest in the 
accumulation of capital — at least nominally. The pro- 
phet Mahomed, indeed, altogether prohibits the lending 
money on interest, which in the ignorance of his times 
he calls a wicked usury. “ Those men,*' says the 
Koran, “ vvho exercise usury, wilhirise from their graves 
at the day of judgment like miserable wretches pos- 
sessed by the devil.” 

Still, however, the Turk.s do not scruple to receive 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent., while in their trans- 
actions with American, Jewish, and Greek bankers and 
merchants, they pay from 12 to 24 per cent., according 
incurred. The written letter of the law, 
based solely on the Koran, recognises no interest whal- 
sover ; but in practice, between Mahomedan and Maho- 


medan, 10 per cent, is considered the fair tHihg all 
the East. In meeting claims arising out of mpti^y 
contracts and agreements, creditors, by proving that a' 
part of the debt claimed of them arose out of the prac-' 
lice of usury, or the exacting interest, would sometinies' 
be exonerated from the debt altogether. This risk 
naturally contril)uted to raise the rate of interest on all 
moneys lent. 

If the French had consulted Mahomedan notions, as 
they seem to*have done on this occasion — if from their 
first landing at Algiers they hud scrupulously respected 
their religious prejudices and the rights of properly, it 
is just possible that by this lime they would not havje 
found themselves under the necessity of exchanging 
hard blows with the Arabs. ^ 

After several other amendments had been proposed 
but ncgativetl or withdrawn without a division, thp;^ 
Address on the King’s Sjjcech was carried in the 
Chamber of Deputies by a majority of 179, 240 depu 
ties voting for, and only 07 against it. On the next 
day (January 14), M. Dupin, as President, read the 
King’s answer to the grand deputation which had pre- 
sented the address to his Majesty. M. Iliimann, the 
Minister of Finance, then communicated his projects 
with regard to the budget of 1H36, and, having re- 
stated the prosperous condition of the finances, he pro- 
ceeded to enforce the expeiliency of immedialely adopt- 
ing his long-cluTislied plan ofreducid^ the Government 
five per ecnis. to three per cents. This subject he 
appears to have introdneed into his speech without the 
sanction ol his colleagues, who accordingly heard him 
both with surprise and dissatisfaction. The conse- 
quence has been that he ha.s since given in his resig- 
nation, winch was at once accc})ted by the King, and 
(.’oijiit d’Argout, the Governor ot the iiank, appointed 
to the otbee of ihe finances in his stead. Jt is sup|X)sed, 
hovvevei, that this appointment is only temporary. 


SPAIN. 

Tue Curlisls for some time obstinately prosecuted 
the siege ol San Sebastian, which, by an inexcusable 
neglect, appears to have been badly provisioned. 

Oil the ()th of December, General (.'ordovu reviewed, 
near to Vittoria, thirty-one battalions of the Queen's 
tiuops, out of which number ele»en were llritish auxi- 
liaries. The coiidilion, discipline, and spirit of these 
tbrees were described as admirable, and it was reported 
about the middle of December that Cordova had given 
battle with them, and defeated and killed Don Carlos. 
But this turned out to be only a Stock-exchange victory. 

On the iSth of December an extraordinary Gazelle 
was piibli.slied, containing an official report, dated 
Molina, the 15lh of December, from General Don Juan 
Pularea, who communicated that he had beaten, aud 
completely routed on that day, the uuited Carlist bands 
of Cabrera, Forcadell, Quilez, and El Orgaiiista, 
amounting aUogethcr to 7,000 men. They must have 
kept, as usual, at long shots, for the victonous General 
himself estimates the whole loss of his enemy paly at 
“ about 500.” 

On the 1 1th of December, ihe British auxiliaries, 
succeeded in powerfully reinforcing ihe garrison pf 
San Seba.stian, which was by that time tottering. They 
landed from Santander a number of English artilleryi-, 
men, and sent in a chasse-mar^e with two 32-poundera. 
The next morning the reifiuinder of ihe detachmeUit)* 
consisting of about 400 picked men, under the entn?; 
maud of Colonel Arbuthnot, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Luncey, Majors the Honourable FuUte Grevifle, 

Dufli &c., were thrown into the besieged (town, carrying, 
with them two d2-pounders, twp 24rpo,nnderB| 
zers, and a large quantity of rockett^ aitd atnmpuitlpii, 

On Sunday, ihe 13tk of pecember, at twelve o'clock. 
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fS brief truce agreed upon by the Qiieenites and 
Car^ists expired, at the last stroke of the bell that told 
tpe l^our the British .artillery opened on the enemy’s 
worIcB, and was well seconded by the Spanish guns 
from the heights. This continued* for about on hour : 
a few rockets were thrown, and every British shot told, 
the Carli^ts batteries making no reply. About sumset 
the Carlists fired two guns, which were speedily an- 
swered : they occasionally fired during the night, but 
threw no shells into the town. In the ct}ur8e of the 
I3th, the Ayuntamiento or municipal body of San Se- 
bastian drew up an address of thapks to the British 
commander for his prompt arrival, and for that relief of 
which they had so urgent a need. At the same time, 
however, they begged for a further reinforceiiienf of 300 
British, “ because their presence gives confidence, dis- 
pels the fears of the inhabflants, and is most uscfiil to 
*lhe service of the Queen Isabella IF. and the good 
cause.’* 

^ On the morning of the 14th, Colonel Arbuthnot sent 
oiit a flag of truce, to ascertain the truth of a report 
that had reached San Sebastian through France, and 
was in general circulation in that town, L e., that Don 
Carlos had rescinded his murderous decree of putting to 
death all the British or French prisoners, and all the 
Spanish militia that might fall into his hands. The 
flag of truce was admitted by General S&gustibelzj, 
who was in cointnaiid of the besieging forces, and who 
in reply requested a jiersonal interview with Colonel 
Arbuthnot, at the Convent of San Bartolomeo, beyond 
the causeway. , 

The point is interesting, and the story is better told 
than is usually the case with our newspaper correspond- 
ents, by Mr, Fulke Greville, who was on the spot, and 
whose letter lias been published in some of our journals. 
The following is an extract from it : — 

“ Colonel Arbuthnot immediately proceeded, with his 
interpreters, accompanied by a Spanish oflicer of the 
Urbaiios, carrying a flag of truce, 'fliey were met lialf- 
’ way along the cau.seway by aii aide-de-camp of General 
Sagastibelza, who was appointed to conduct liirn about 
hall-way across to the Convent. The general him«elf 
appeared, and walkedtdowii the hill, attended by three 
officers of his staff, and there the conference took place 
through the interpreter. The colonel addressed him in 
these words : — ‘ Haviitg heard that his Royal Highness 
Don Carlos had rescinded his decree relative to the 
auxiliary troops in Spain, I wish to know if that report 
is correct ?’ The general's answer was given without 
hesitation—* The decree remains in full vigour : w^e have 
received no orders to discontinue not giving quarter ; 
we do not consider you as regular troops come to sup- 
port Spain, but as troops reu-ruiled to assist Christina.’ 
He laid most particular ?inphasis on the words Spain 
and Christina : his behaviour was most polite and 
gentlemanlike ; Montenegro was with him. The Spanish 
officers of the Urhanos asked one of the generaFs staff 
how the Urbaiids were to be considered ;• he replied in 
the most decided manner — ‘ The Urbaiios and Chapel- 
gories arc eonside^-ed on the same footing as the auxi- 
liary troops in Spain.* The aide de-camp, in return, 
remarked to the colonel, ‘ You are very fortunate in 
having the weather so fine ; we had hoped the sea 
Would have been more boisterous, and could not have 
beheved it possible you could have arrived from Sant- 
ander in so short a time. They had calculated the 
gtrrrtsOn could not have been relieved in less than a 
fortnight.’ He asked also if more of the legion was 
ex'pecttfd, Iml the colonel politely declined answering 
that'^uestion. At the expiration of one hour .after the 
iht^rvi^w the fire was partially resumed, but through 
thte batteries were silent, and, whilst the hm\- 
nesi irfis 'Pending, there was occ^iontil firing, to pre- 


vent the boats coming, in^ whinb: ware iirad nppn by 
file Carlists, as was also a , boat, /rom the Mazeppa 
steamer, outside.” 

This war therefore wilf contitme to be prosecuted 
with its usual atrocities. 

On the 1 .*>111 a heavy firing was kept up on both 
sides, but by the 17tli everything , promised well for 
the town : the Queenites had recover^ their spirits, and 
the people, leaving the shelter of the bomb-proofs, were 
going about the streets singing their national 80^6> 
A very considerable number of the citizens h^d 
before the siege began. Simultaneou.sly with their prOr 
ceedings at San Sebastian the Carlists were attacking 
Guetaria^ a small fort defended by seven cannon, on 
the coast between San Sebastian and Bilboa. Here, 
after making a practicable breach, they were defeated 
by the garrison, who conducted themselves very bravely. 
The Spaniards, like the Turks, arc always heroes behind 
stone walls, and will hold out a crumbling old fortres.s 
longer than almost any other troops. In spite of the 
heavy loss they sustained, the Carlists, commanded by 
the Infanta and General P^guia, dctg'mined to press, 
the siege of Gnetaria, and they also made demonstra- 
tions against Azpeitia, another small town at a very 
short di.stan#t*. Some reinforcements to the Queen’s 
soldiers in those two places were immediately sent off 
from San Sebastian and Santander. _ 

Oil the 21st December the tl'ai lists forced ineir way 
into the town of Guetaria, on which the Christino 
garrison withdrew into the fort, where they continued 
*to defend themselves with great spirit. This fort, as it 
is called, appeals to have fallen two days after, but we 
have seen no official notice to that effect. After this 
affair General Eguia is said to have returned to Na- 
varre with five battalions, in order to cover the entrance 
of a Carlist Catalonian expedition into Aragon. A 
French frigate to avenge some insults received by the 
national flag, has been bombarding two or three small 
towns on the coast of Biscay and Guipuzcoa, that are 
ill possession of the Carlists. We have seen sundry 
reports of Russian and Dutch ships lamling stores and 
recruits for the Pretender on those same shores, but 
we cannot answer for their correctness. 

General Cordova, and Count Almodovar, the new 
war minister, entered Paiiqxduiia on the 20th of De- 
cember, at the head of 6,000 men. On the same day 
the Queen s troop.s in Valencia gained an unimportant 
lialtle at a village close on the confines of Arragon. 
But we cannot follow up all these sorties and skir- 
mishes. 

On the 1 1th of December Mendizabal presented to the 
Proceres, or House of Lords, his Bill for the entire 
siippre.ssioii of the slave trade. He also announced that 
he would, in a few days, propose lo the Chambers the, 
formal and unconditional recognition ot the iudepeud^ 
ence of all the new states in South America. We men- 
tioned the presence, at the opening ot the Cortes, of 
Senor Santa Maria, and General Soiiblette, the envoys 
from South America. Those gentlemen are still at 
Madrid, lo press the execution of this long-delayed 
measure. One of the members for Taragona severely 
censured the cruel conduct and menaces of Mina, in 
Catalonia. Mendizabal attempted a justification uodex* 
the plea of necessity, but he was obliged to pledge himsel;^ 
to institute inquiries into Mina’s violent pfoceedinga,, 
On the same day it was slated in the Chambers .FhaL 
the levy en masse, in favour of the constitulioQ^^^s 
proceeding well in all the provinces; alwaysi 
pose, excepting the four northern ones* /. >, <, . ^ 

On the IBth of December theMinisfor -of 
read to the Procuradores the project of Iw 
Government with respect to the dff>eity pf {Xiifisa. 
By this law the censorq^p 
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Spaniards are declared possesjsed- of tlie right of pub- 
lishing their opinions freely on all subjects, exce^^irng 
religious dogmas, and the Holy Scriptures. In the 
Peers, the Minister of Justice presented a Bill for fixing 
and defining the responsibility of ministers. 

On tlie 22d of December, the Estate of Procuradores, 
or Commons, unanimously voted that the present 
Spanish ministry was tmtitled to the entire confidence 
of the nation ; and Meiylizabal, who is the head and 
heart of the Cabinet, received even greater assurances 
of support than he had counted on. 

On the 28th of December the official Gazette pub- 
lished the returns ot recruits raised in consequence of 
the decree we mentioned last month. The levy for all 
Spain was fixed at 100,000 men, but from this number 
were to be deducted 18, 027, as the ([uota for Catalonia, 
Navarre, and the Basque provinces, winch could not, 
under existing circumstances, be expccteil to furiiisli 
their contingents. Tiierc lemuiiied then, on pajier, a 
total of 81,873 men. Of Ijiese, according to the show- 
ing of the Gazette, only 46,963 have been acluafly in- 
corporated ; 3,100 have paid the sum fixed for their 
exemption, making in all the important item of 
15,474,000 reals j and 39,791 men have refused either 
to rnureh or pay. Of the number raised the (Uazelte 
stales that 22,120 brave men were alrcmly armed, 
drilled, imd altogether in a condition to he immediately 
available 

Following the same official authority we may men- 
tion that a deputation from Alava hacl oftered, under 
certain coiidiiions that were likely to he complied with, 
to raise a corps ol 15,000 infantry, and 1,000 cavalry. 
General Evans had louscd the energies of the people of 
Alava hy an eloquent addie.ss on the 1 oth of December, 
in wlncli lie called iq^on them to rise in aim^, and 
form a battalion of volunteers to co-opeiate with tlu‘ 
Bnlish auxiliaries under his conunand. 3’he entire 
forces of Don Carlos in the four noithern provinces arc 
coinjmted at 32,000 effective men, “ well unned, <!lothe<L 
and provisioned, and full of zeal for (heir cause.’’ But 
wc suspect onlv the regular troops aie here set down,* 
and that the most dangerous opponents ol (he Queen’s 
forces — the peasants and iiiounlaineers, wlio are slieji- 
herds, or Iiushandmen, or artisans to-dav, and soldieis 
to-morrow, or whenever an opportunity to strike, a blow 
or make a piize occurs — have not been taken into the 

UCCOUtit. 

On the 27tli of December Meiidizahal announced In 
person, to the muiiieipaliLy of INladrid, a despatch from 
the f'onstitutioiial Governor of I’crnul, winch intimated 
that 3,000 Carlisls in that district had laid down Iheir 
arms. Accoidmg to the Madrid papers, and such of 
the French journals as favour the Queen’s cau^e, other 
detached hands have surrendered in flillereiit parts of 
the kingdom. In (.'utalonia the Clinslinos have made 
themselves masters ol the town of J^'ian Lorenzo. Miiui 
ordered his piisoner, General Cainelol, to he shot ! Will 
this oltl man never giuvv tired ol‘ blood ? Gan the Ccjii- 
btitiuionahsts ho})e to clieck the cruelties ut the \l)so- 
lutisls by constantly committing* iMiual atrocities tbein- 
selvcs i’ 

On the 29th of December tiie ex-minister, C’oiint 
Toreno, in the course ol' an animated debate, disclosed 
somelfiing of the plan o|’ opposition he means to pursue 
in the Gories. lie attacked and deiided Mendizabal’s 
financial piojects and Stuck' exchange finesse. The 
Tinnihler, in icply, merely quoted the vole of confidence 
with which he had been lionouied hy the House. Toreiio 
also spoke nf the danger and disgiace of a foreign in- 
tervention, from winch it should appear that that notion 
lias not vet been wliolly abandoned. 

On the 3()ih of December the ejuestion was put, 
whether Mendizubel should ba intrusted witli the power 


of changing the destination of the'public monies, vyithont ^ 
making any addition to them. This was triumphunlly 
carried in the affirmative by 135 voices to 3f Twelve 
members declined voting ; among them was the ex- 
minister Martinez dc la Rosa. In his financial expla- 
nations Mendi/aibiil did not go into many details. He 
proposes to farm out the taxes and custom- liouse duties 
of the whole kingdom to individuals or companiea; ^ 
system of the old times which we saw resuscitated a 
few years ago in tlie kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
where, we can confidently say, from our own observa- 
tion, it did not v/prk well for the Government. He 
seems to entertain die hope of getting a large sum of 
money from the South American States as a price of 
Spain’s condescension in recognizing tliem. Nous vvr- ^ 
rons^ hut at present wc cuKiiot believe he will get any 
money fiom ifnit quarter, where dollars arc rather scarce, 
and where independence has been virtually so long esta-^ 
hhshed, that its recognition hy the Spanish Court is now 
little more than an empty foim. 

A frighiful massacre has hetm perpetrated hy the 
Liberals of Barcelona in cold blooil. We shrink from 
the details, and give a shoit lesumli of the nH’.iir, as w'e 
find It in one of our newsptqiers. The facts have not ^ 
been contradicted, and admit of no more doubt than 
they do ot excuse : — 

“ At Barcelona, on the 4th of January, a feuiful com- 
motion took place. More than KM) of the C'arhst pii- » 
.soiiers were massacred in tlie citadel hy the jiopnlace. 
Among otheis, young Col^iel O'Donnell, who com- 
manded fiiieigiie’s cavaliy, and was cajitured whilst 
biavely fighting at the head of his men, conveyed to < 
Figueras, and since tiansfirred to Bareelona, was in- 
cluded in liiis Ultia-Liheral earnage, and his corpse 
most shockingly inntilated. On the otfi the dislnrbaiice 
eontinnt‘d, aiul the lives of all persons suspected ol 
(’arlisin were menaced. The Momivor, which contains 
tins official mtelligente, adds, that on the 4lh, on being 
apprisetl ol the dislurhance, Mma lelt St. Llorent, 
which lie was hesieging, lor Barcelona.’' 

’I'he French, lor a short time, seem to have taken an 
active jiart in the lipstihties going on at San Sebahlian. 
According to an (official dispatch born Bayonne, on the 
JUili ol Januaiy, llic “ jMeteore ” sloop ol war went 
into the port ol San Sebastian to take vengeance on the 
C’arlists lor injuiies done (o ifiti French flag. After 
having waiterl for the fiist tire, (lie ‘‘ Meteore ’ com- 
menced a cannonading so strong and well diiected, that, 
in order to stoj) it, tlie Carhsls were lam to semi ulf an 
assurance that for tin* liitnre they would most religiously 
respect the French colours. 

PORTUGAL. 

J)oNNA Maui A was married hy proxy in the C’atlipdral 
Church of Lisbon, on the 1st of January, to the Prince 
Fenimaiid August us, Duke ui Saxe Cobourg Gotha. 
Tlie Duke of ’ferceira stood proxy i’or tlie young hride- 
gioom, who ivas ex[jccled at Li^'bon tn propria persona 
within a few weeks. The jnocession to the clnireh was ^ 
very maginlicenl ; the young Queen looked very well, 
and the w lmle cerinnony gave great satisfaction to sight- 
seers. When it was over, her Majesty gave audience to 
the foreign ainha.ssadors, and all the diplomatic body. 

At night Lisbon was illuinimitcd. ^ 

The next morning, Donna Maria proceeded in stiilg to 
open the session ot the (’ortes. Hei speech was suffi- 
ciently unmeaning, the oirty clause in it of any signifi- 
cance being the following, wherein she alludes to the 
auxiliary force sent into Spain ; the whole of whicii 
force, as it now appears, hu.s really crossed the frontiers. 

“ The Portuguese arms, which have so lately suc- 
ceeded in freeing this country from the fury of u civil 
war and fhe eflbns of an usurping upd lilicrticidal 
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^ilkction, now contribute to eustain in a neighbouring 
kingdom tbeCrownof our august ally Donna IsubellalL 
against efforts not less hostile or adverse to the pvo«- 
perity of Spain, the interests of which are at present so 
intimately connected with those of my kingdom, with 
the assurance that from our common efforts, and those 
of the intimate relations which hind us to Great Britain 
and France, peace and tranquillity will result to the 
whole Peninsula.” 

The politicians of Lisbon speculate on seeing a stormy 
sessioTi, and a epeedy cliaiige of minifiters. They seen) 
to think thnt no cabinet ought U\ last longer than a 
moon. The tinances are said to be in complete dts< 
order — the Treasury in a state of exhaustion. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Tn this part of the world there have been stindry 
changes and ruinoiirs of changes, nor does anythii>g 
seem more settled than it was ten years ago. 

Our newspapers have recently given accounts from 
Rio Janeiro and Ihienos Ayres, that extend k) the 
middle of November last. At Ri<» they had elected a 
new Kegciit, one Senhor Diego Antonio Fiejo, who is 
considered a man t)f moderate politics. A party in the 
senate wanted to have a triumvirate, or tliree Kegents 
instead of one, but this wa.s rejected by tlie rrniiistenal 
party, wlin, however, only earned this [ujint by a niajf)- 
nty ol’17 to IG. Tlie new Regent, who is m a bad 
state of health, adjourned tlie sessujii on tin* :^5th ol 
October to next Ajjiil. 'fhe news froin the lirazihan 
provinces was vciy nnl‘a\oniable. Para was still in the 
hands ni th<' insurgent 1 ndians and blacks, and there 
had bnen distni bailees at Hio (Irainle. The (loverii- 
ineiit had deeh'ired tlie ports of Para to be in a state of 
blockmle, and h-id disjiatehcd soni(‘ ships of war to 
maintain il. "idle presi<!ent of Pernambuco, in a letter 
to (be Minister of .insliee, had declared that ht< pro- 
vince W'as ill a state ol jicf fiU t ii amiutlUtij, only, “ that 
( I nel assas*sin;itioiis, rohheries, and all sous of crimes 
are conimitte<l in the mteiior wiih dreadful lre(|Uerfcy, 
and the most scamialoiis impnmly. Even the judges 
theinseUes do not escape.” 'I'his \ery naiw confession 
remiiuls ns of a well-known, sarcastic sentence of 
(iihhori, “The most heinous of his olleiices were sup- 
pressed, &c &c.” la spile of treaties and solemn en- 
gagements tlie slave trade coiiiinues to be caiTicd on 
with activity and impunity in every part of Brazil. The 
fact is, the (iovernment has not the power of preventing 
it; but every African landed ali\e on those coasts will 
grow u[) a deadly enemy, and go to increase that host 
of blacks, who, sooner or later, will drive the degenerate 
whites from the country 

The intelligence from Buenos A \res is scarcely of a 
brighter hue. An armed force, commanded by Xavier 
Lopez, the former (joverrior of '^J’ncnman, had marched 
from Bolivia to revolutionize Tncumaii, and this ciitw* 
prize was shared in and siipj orled by th« (loveriior of 
Catamarca, and the Cotnniandiiiit (reneral of the country 
districts of tliat province. It appears, liowever, tluit the 
attempt failed, but probably before this time it has been 
made again and with success. The rest of the news 
relates to a certain Santos Perez, the chief ot a band of 
assassins, who murdered the brave General Qui -oga, and 
his retinue in May last, and whf> has now escaped from 
the territory of Cordova, only half-jioisoiicd, the dose 
administered to him not being strong enough to pro- 
duce death. 

In the republic of Chili, a horrid civil war is raging, 
or was raging, when the lust despatches left that country, 
i. c. on the 25tli of September. 

GelTtrol Gumarra, the main stay and support of* the 
new president, or, as one party call him the inirusivc 


president, Salaverry, had been totally defeated, and had 
escaped as a fugitive wiih only a few officers. Santa 
Cruz was hastening to occupy the provinces evacuated 
by Gamarrii, in order to convert them into dependencies 
of a new republic of his own. 

In further intelligence from Lima, it was stated, that 
nobody knew what had become of the defeated Genera) 
Gamarru; that Santa Cruz, at the head of 8,000 men, 
was in full march upon Lima, and that Salaverry the 
president declared, that before ho evacuated that city 
he would render it n heap of ruins. 

In the ni-devaiit Mexican province of Texas, lo wU|f|t 
we made some allusion lost month, afluirs have fakSra 
very deqided turn. The people have made a formal 
declaration of their independence, have taken up armfii, 
and appointed one General Houston, who seems to be a 
native of the United States, as the Geiieiuhsbimo of all 
their forces. 

“ Declarattun of the People of Texaa^ m Gcufrnl Conventio7i 
^ assen^led. 

“ \^hL*ra;i8 Gcntiral Antonio Lopez ile Santa Ana and other 
military cluu^'* * ’ i/i‘, hy torce ol anns, overilirown the lederal 

inhtitutions^ _ ..-o, uud dissolvid the social compact which 
(*.\ist(‘d hiHweeri Texas and the other ineniheis ol‘ the Mexican 
confederacy — now llie ^ood |ieo]ile ol Texas, availm).; themselves 
of llieir nauniA rif^hts, solemnly declare — 

1. Tliat they li.ive taken uji arms in defence of their rij^hts 
and hheities, ,vhich were, thieatened liy the eiicroachinenis of 
.mlitari despots, and m (|efianco the Uepubhean principle of 
the teileral constitiitioii ol IH'2 t. 

*‘2. Thai Texa-. is no lon^^er miutilly or civilly bound by the 
compact ot union ; yet, htimulated by the generosity common to v. 
free jM'ojde, the} otier their support and assistance to such of the 
iiienibtrs ot tht! Mexican confcaeiacy as will lake up arms agaiust 
mihtar) despotism. ^ 

“ ‘.i. That they <lo not acknowledge that the present authorities 
of the nominal Mexican Kepubhc have the right to govern withm 
the limits of Texas. 

“ i. That they will not cease to carry on war against the said 
aiithoriiies whilst tlo'ir troops are within the bunts of Texas. 

“ f). That they hold it to lu> their right during the rveoguition 
of the fc'deral system, and thenign of desj)Oti.siii, to withdraw 
fuun the liniou, to establish the indepeudcui government, or to 
adopt such measuies as they may (Jeeni bc^t caleidated to inotcct 
their riglits and hberiii's; hut that they will continue faithful to 
the Mexican go\ ermneiit so long as that nation is governed bj" 
the constitution and laws that weie ioiined for tlie go\ cruine.nt oi 
the l*ohlical Association. 

I’hal Texas is# responsible fn (he expenses of her anmeg 
now' 111 the field. 

“ 7. That tlie public hiith of Texas is jdedged for the payment 
of niiy debts conti acted by'^ her agents. 

*• ri. That she will rewaiil, by donut loms of land, all who volun* 
teer then services in her present struggle, and receive them as 
citizi'us 

“These decbxrations we soUMnnly avow to the world, and cull 
God to witness their truth and sincei ity, und iiuoke defeat and 
disgrace upon our heads should wepiove gmlty ol iluplicity.'’ 
[Ileio tollow the signatures j 


UNITED STATES. 

On the 7ili of Dec ,*mber, Prcsirlent Jack‘son sent his 
me.ssage to Congress. Tfiis (locnmcnt, whieh was ex- 
pectetl with some anxiety in England, and with great 
anxiety in France, renched its ni the end ot Dccembet. 
The message is pieci- ely what we expected, very long, 
very einjihulie, \ery firm, and on the question of the 
apology to France, inflexible. 

Altei recapituhiting all the tedious circumstances 
attending the ‘id, 000, 000 of francs, and the provoking 
delays made by tfie Freticli in tbc payment of that just 
debt, the President alludes to* the communication to 
Congress, in which he dwelt on the probable necessity 
of enfiirciiig payment by cannon balls; which commu- 
nication was not made to the French Govenunent, but 
to one branch of the republican sovereignty by another 
branch. He goes on to say : — 

“ Admonished by the past of the difficulty of making 
even the simplest statement of our wrongs^ without dis- 
turbing the sensibilities of those who had, by their post- 
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tion, become responsible for their redress, and earnestly 
desirous of preventiiiff further obstacles from that source, 
I went out of my way to preclude a construction of the 
messflg^e by which the recommendation that was made 
to Congress might be regarded as a menace to France, 
in not only disavowing such a design, but in declaring 
that her pride and her power were too well known to 
expect anything from her fears. The message did not 
reach Paris until more than a month after the Chambers 
had been in session ; and such was the insensibility of 
the ministry to our rightful claims and just expectations, 
our minister had been informed that the matter, 
when introduced, would not be pressed as a cabinet 
measure. 

“Although the message was not officially communi- 
cated to the French government, and notwflhstanding 
the declaration to the contrary which it contained, the 
French ministry decided to consider the conditional re- 
commendation of reprisals a menace and an insult, 
which the honour of the nation made jt incumbent on 
them to resent. The measures resorted to by them to 
evince their sense of the supposed indignity were the 
immediate recall of their minister at Washington, the 
ofler of passports to the American minister at Paris, and 
a public notice to the Legislative Chamkers that all 
diplomatic intercourse with the United States had been 
suspended. 

“ Having in this manfier vindicated the dignity of 
France, they next proceeded to illustrate her justice. 
To this* end, a bill was immediately introduced into the 
Chamber of Deputies, proposing to make the appropri- 
ations necessary to curry into effect the treaty. As this 
bill subsequently passed into a law, the provisions of 
which now constitute the main subject of difficulty be- 
tween the two nations, it becomes my duty, in order to 
place the subject before you in a clear light, to trace 
the history of its passage, and to refer with some parti- 
cularity to the proceedings and discussions in regard to 
it. The Minister of Finance in liis opening speech al- 
luded to the measures which had been adopted to resent 
the supposed indignity, and recommended the execution 
of the treaty as a measure required by the honour and 
justice of France. He, as the organ of the ministry, 
declared the message, so long as it had not received the 
sanction of Congress, a mere expression of the personal 
opinion of the President, for which neither the govoi-n- 
inent nor peoyde of the United States were resymiisible, 
and that an engagement bad been entered into, for the 
fulfilment of which the honour of France was pledged.” 

He then goes through the transactions which followed 
in the FrenclT legislative assemblies, and takes up this 
strong position : — 

“ 111 any event, however, the yiriiiciple involved in the 
aspect which has bepii given to the controversy, is so 
vitally important to the independent administration of 
the government, that it can neither be surreiulered nor 
comjiromised without national degradation. I hope it 
is unnecessary for me to say that such a sacrifice will 
not be made through any agency of mine. The honour 
of my country shall never be stained by an apology from 
me, for the statement of truth and the performance of 
duty ; nor can I give any explanation of my official 
acts, except such as is due to integrity and justice, and 
consi.stent with the principles on ,whiA our institutions 
have been framed. This determination will, I am con- 
fident, be approved by iny constituents. I have, indeed, 
studied their character to but little purpose, if tlie sum 
ot 25,000,000 francs will have the weight of a feather, 
in the estimation of what appertains to their national 
iudeptMidence : and if, unhappily, a difTererit impres.sion 
should at any lime obtain in any quarter, they will, I 
am sure, rally round the government of their choice with 
alacrity and unaniiniiy, and silence for ever the degrad- 
jOg imputation.” 


In the progress of his address, General Jackson rtH ^ 
peatedly appeals to the nature of his country’s consti-*^ 
tution, which imposes on the president a full and nxjdi- 
cii disclosure of the state of affairs, togetbci^',^t}i 
opinions thereon ; and he properly insists thtft l&teign 
states have no cognisance of, and therefore nevet^ ou[^t 
to meddle with such revelations. He says, mim iihftn 
once, that in the message at which offence was taken, 
there was no intention, on his part, that ofience should 
be given. This is certainly not an apology, but it is 
that sort of explanation which, between gentlemen and 
gentlemen, is alwa]^ deemed satisfactory. 

Some other clauses of the president's message arc, to 
iu, more interesting than this squabble which France 
has created. Wc subjoin a few of them : — 

“ In the settlement of the question of. the North 
Eastern boundary little progress has been made. Great 
Britain has declined acceding to the proposition of the 
United States, presented in accordance with the resolu- 
tion of the senate, unless certain preliminary conditions 
were admitted, which 1 deemed incompatible with a 
satisfactory and righfiil adjustment of the controversy.” 

“ One of the articles of our treaty with Russia, in re- 
lation to the trade on the north-west coast of America, 
having expired, instructions have been given to our 
Minister at St. Petersburgli to negociate a renewal ol 
it. The lo»g and unbroken amity between the two 
governments gives every reason for supposing the arti- 
cle will be renewed, if stronger motives do not exist to 
prevent it than, with our view of the Rubjcct, can be 
anticipated here.” 

In the next clause a direct reference is made to the 
affairs of Texas, where, a.s we mentioned last mouth, 
the revolutionary party liave been anxious to engage 
the United Stales in their quarrel. 

“A convention with Mexico tor extending the time for 
the appointment of conunissioners to run the boundary 
line has been concluded, and will be submitted to the 
senate. Ilecent events in that country have awakened 
tile liveliest solicitude in the United States. Aware of 
the strong temptations existing, and jiowerful induce- 
ineiits held out to the citizens of the Uuited States, to 
mingle in the divisions of t)ur immediate neighbours, 
instrin lions have been given to the ihstrict attornies of 
the United Slates, where indications w'arranted it, to 
prosecute, without respect to persfins, all who might at- 
tempt to violate the obligations of our neutrality : while, 
at the same time, it has been thought necessary to ap- 
prise the govcrnmeiU of Mexico that we should require 
the iiilegriiy of our territory to be scrupiilously re- 
spected by both parties.” 

Tile last clause for which we cun find room has re- 
ference to the new South American States generally, Ojiid 
is very striking. 

“ Unfortuiiatcdy, many of the nations of this hemi.sphere 
arc still self-tormented by domestic <lis.seusions. Uevo- 
Ikitiori succeeds revolution, injuries are committed upon 
foreigners engaged in lawful pursuits, much time elapses 
before ii government sufficiently stable is erected to 
justify expectations of redress — ministers are sent out 
and received, — and before the discussions of past inju- 
ries are fairly l)cgun, fresh troubles arise; but too fre- 
quently now injuries are added to the old, to be discuss^ 
together, with the existing government, after it 
proved its ability to sustain the assaults made upon k, 
or with its successor is overthrown. If this unhappy 
condition of things continue much longer, other nations 
will be under the pairifnl necessity of deciding whether 
justice to their suffering citizens does not require a 
prompt redress of injuries by tlieir own power, without 
waiting for the establishment of a government cpnipe- 
teiU and enduring enough to discuss and to make satis- 
faction for them. 
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'DOCUMHaVtfe AND ABSTRACTS. 


OF THE MEASURE OF NEOBO 
, ; EMANCIPATION. 

Ilf the * Companion for June, an abstract was given of 
pa)>crs , which had been presented to parliament, contain- 
ing accounts of the opera! ion of the measure of Negi*o 
Kthancfpation, from August 1st, 1834, to March, 1835. A 
second parliamentary document has sirfbe been issiied, 
which brings down the details respecting the working of 
this great plan to a later period. is entitled Papers 
presented to Parliament by his Majesty's command, in 
eniplanation of the measures adopted by his Majesty's 
Crovernment, for giving effect to the Act for the Abolition 
Qf jSlavery Ihrougliout th^ }3ritish Colonies,’* and contains 
* Circular Despatches’ fioni the Secretaries of St ate f »r the 
Colonies (Mr. Stanley, Lmd Aberdeen, and Lord Glenelg) ; 
other despatches addressed to individual governors, and 
not of a general character; and letters from the governors 
and lieutenant-governors of Jamaica, Barbadoes (including 
the Windward Ishmdsi), British Guiana and Mauritius. 

- (Slave population 310,707). — The Marcpicss 
of Sligo, in a despatch, dated March ‘27th, says : “ It is 
with considerable satisfaction that 1 am enabled to repeat 
the same favourahle assurances as to ‘ the favourable state 
of the island,* that it has been hitherto in my power to 
transmit to you. The apprentices, generally speaking, 
art! working very industriously ; in many iifhtance.s, uhere 
they are paid by the quantity of sugar made, they a»‘p in 
the habit of keeping up the boiling-liouse work fur the 
whole first five days of the week iniiiiterruptidJy, (liuiigli, 
tlieir bargain with tlieir masters may liave been to wurU 
for only eighteen hours per day. On many estafes they 
work by spells, not having been offered wages, a.s the pro- 
prietois say they cannot afford to pay anv In some eases : 
and in others, because tlic whole crop will he easily taken 
otr without taking moixj than the legal time ; the last in- 
stances aie, however, rare. There are some few estates 
where they have refused to work at all for wages, but where 
they work very diligently during the legal hours. These 
refusals aie hero attiibutcd to sectarian influence.” p. 18. 
In his lordship’s despatch, dated April 27. he states, that 
“ the island still continues in the best possible state. My 
magisterial and oth(‘r leports announce a great diminutioii 
of ofteiKie of eveiv kind, except theft ; hut I am sorry to 
say that this crime jenclie'i to a great extent now'.” An 
addition to this eonunuiiieation, written on llie ensuing 
day, is as follows Kvervthing ajrpears Icr be now 
going on perfoctl) vyll. Tlie iqipieulicos aie also cori- 
lent(‘d. The managers an? lelaxmg down from their 
vexatious and teasing attacks u])on the comforts of the 
negroes, finding from experience that they have not the 
same sort of people to deal with that they had before." p. 
35. In the despatch for May, the parish of St. James’s, 
which had liccn previously alluded to as the worst in the 
island, IS stated to be improving. 

May 24. — The marquess writes, “ The repoits from all 
the other districts me uuanimous as to the good conduct 
of the negroes.*’ ('n the 7lliofJune, Ins louUlup’s dis- 
patche.s again confirm tl>e accounts of the geneially satis- 
factory .st.'ite of the island. “ In only one instmice has the 
emancipation of the Gaymanas and Maroon apprentices 
caused any unpleasant feeling l*beg to iriforni 

you tliat, owing to the exertions ol' the special justices, 
mime has much diminished.'’ The dispatch for June 21st, 
IS devoted to some details res|K*cting an inquiry into the 
reports gn the sugar crops, which the opponents of the 
emancipation measure endeavoured to render as unfavum- 
able as possible. By Lord Sligo’s diivction.s, 762 estates 
were visited by 30 special justices, and his lordship states 
that the survey proves the sugar crops to be in a forward 
atate on all tlie properties under the cliarge of some of the 
great attornies, and that tlioso under the charge of others 
«4fe backwaixh Oonsiderable exertion appears from the 
dUpatches for June to have been made by some of the 
plaqtCv»,to produce an impression on this point. His 
IbrdsWp ijlisposes of some of their coinplaints in the follow- 
iri^^'riiahi^er “ One ofthe'complainants gone home, has 
takan off art»enormoua crop at his estate tlii.s year, as re- 
ported to me; another of the complainants, who states; 
that the properties in St. Elizabeth's and Westmoreland 


will not pay their contingencies this year, and whose estate 
is reported by Mr. Bell to be so far behind this year, has 
taken a vast nunilier of ilie German' immigrants, and has 
had his whole gang huildmg houses for them* instead of 
cultivating the land. This is a notoriously unhealthy 
estate; and finding that be lost so many, from want of 
proper shelter and food, he wms compelled to put his gang 
to provide them with houses. Surely the falling off of 
that estate can he no proof of the failure of the system. 
Mr. Gurley, one of the specuds for St. Elizabeths’, haS'fe- 
]>orted. to me that he went to visit the estate.^ Of Mr. 
Wildman, managed by Mr. Faupiharson, who repflrtfed to 
him that'hiv cultivation ibrnext was (juite as forward 
as usual ; when, however, he asked the same quest ipUtOf 
the overseer, his reply at once was ; - ‘ I know very tviell 
what you are about, you aie trying to gel iq) facts for 
the governor to send home to contradict the leports ofthe 
faihire of the crops ; but it won't do, you can’t succeed.* 
This will serve as a sample of the leclings ofthe overseers 
at their loss of powder.*’ 

His lordship remaiks, that many of the unfavourable 
reports canu' from estates winch were not situated within 
a sugar district ; tin* produce being obtained by great la- 
bour and manure. The parish of St. Elizabeth's is, like 
many (dhers, not a sugar iiarisli, the soil being very bad. 
The rejiort of one of the spciyal justices to the Marquess 
of Siigo fi‘om this ])1ivish says:— “It has been tried by 
jobbing, and the least change on so artificial a property 
must produce a serious charge ; but in the end, tf the pro- 
ceeds are less, the outlay will be proport lonably smaller.'* 

Till* accounts from Jamaica are brought down to the end 
of July, and those for June being accompanied by the 
reports ofthe special magistrates, our extracts, instead of 
being confined to the dispatch of the governor, will be 
taken also from these reports. They are dated July 1st, 
and relate to the proecedings ofthe pievious inonlli. 

Su7Tef/ Coutftij . — Colonel Gngg, the special justice, had 
visited every part <Tf his county during June, and was only 
once called upon to act as magistrate. So uni''ormly w'r.s • 
everything doing well, that tlie ajipienljccslnp system may 
be said not to have (bs.Tjipointed tlie most sanguine ex- 
pe.'talions. J’tu re is one tlnug great\v warded, that is, 
national vchuols. “ 1 trust fsays Colonel Cfrigg) that the 
crops w'di again find their level ; still, I say, // they for- 
merly averaged 1UI),0U0 hogshead',, tliat now fioin 85,060 
to 90,000 Clin he the nearest ealeulalimi ; but this may be 
piiucipally owing to the short-handed estates being obliged 
to he thrown up, for those estates only made sugar out of 
the very heart’s gore of tlie fornici slave. ’ 

Palmi^ttn llii'vr- Mr. Lyon vvrites ; “1 liesitate not to 
say that the quantity ot iabour performed on tlie sugar 
estates around me quite equals the average of slave hiboA', 
and that the labour of apprentie' s, on paltieular estates, 
is in all kind of woik mueli greater than was ( ver per- 
formed or expected 1 J be Ijy the slaves. =* ^ * =*= There is 
in geneial a tolerably good understanding existing lietween 
both parties, master and laboniers" Oitcnces, he say^s, 
have apparently inci eased, though they are not more nu- 
merous in reality than under the old ''Vstcni. *’ Absence 
of fear, and the presence of ])erfeet lianqiidlity induce 
strict and minute managers to take noliee ol every pecca- 
dillo. No community (7,000 population) has so iitt’e of 
atrocious or flagrant villany. There i.s an ovulent and in- 
creasing desire for instiuction among the negio popula- 
tion. and almost all under 25 eagerly seek the opportunity 
of being taught to read The means of education are- ea^- 
ccedingly linnteiWlI‘C only i stablishuient for, the in§lruc- 
lior of ndulls and infiTnts being a Sunday .school at (Jpljy 
estate, coiulucleil by the giatuitous teachers : it is s'diiated 
from 12 to 14 miles" from a largo mountain populatitrii!"'^^ 

ChnprUon iMfitrii't of Clamndou. — Mr. H 
“The disposition and conduct of the nogfi^ir' 
piemismg, and will eventually pix)ve \)eyonfibdb9iibt*.l^ 
one who may »tiU remain uncouvinced* 
occasioned by the new system is JDBiore,tliai\.pqv^(l,bjs4he 
un frequency of desertion, and the imprqy^ statue of 
and strength enjoyed by! the negrofes. I never 'had tile 
manB,gement (and I many yearii; diiiscted 

the discipline on board of a man of-war) of if people 

C 
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docile and ready to obe 5 ^ more respectful to superiors, and 
submissive to thtur direc-lion and advice. The predomi- 
nant vices of idleness and petty Ihefts are clearly the off- 
spring of a state from which they can only be said to be 
npw emerging. The complaints against apprentices have 
diminished 1o almost one-half the amount; and 1 have 
few, indeed scarce any. against managers.” 

Trel<iwrie(/,—Ui\ Price reports “ The apprentices gene- 
rally appear desirous of having moral and religious in- 
struction, and ly^pcar desirous to have their children 
educated. They express .'in anxiety about their houses 
and grounds ; and on ono occasion 1 was asked by an 
apprefificft if he could legally purchase and own land. 
And 1 think the apprentices are becoming more and more 
sensible of the great boon that awaits them, as also of the 
necessity of the itiiermediato gradation of the ‘term of 
apprenticeship. Several of the suboidinate planters still 
cling lo the old system, and cannot divest Ihernselves of 
their old prejudices and arliitrary disjKisition towards the 
apprentices, who on their part have not. had sufficient time 
to reconcile themselves to their forniei oppressors. The 
attornies and managers generally are Jihowing a more 
ready disposition to meet the new system in an equitable 
and honourable manner.” 

AylrnrrSt Si. John's — Mr. Haynes reports — “ I perceive 
no nmlerml alteration in the disposition of the negro popu- 
lation : they are undoubtedly in this district genonilly 
peaceable and orderly, but 1 resriet to say tliTre is little 
reciprocal good will subsisting lietween the apprentice and 
liis manager. Whilst the J^jitter endeavours to jnocurc as 
large a quantum of labour aspossibfe in the hours allotted 
to him by law, the former seems determined to afford him 
as little a irequeut recurrence to the magistrate will, 
permit. With this interlercnce, however, Ibe apprentices 
ui Hus distiict continue to ])erform a fair propoition of 
work; indeed, a total want, of industry is not amongst 
llicu defects. With iheexeeption of a tew bad cliaiacters, 
they cultivate their ])rovision-groiinds with assiduity, 
attention, and profit. Tlie negroes, peitiaps from recollec 
tion of oceunciices wtiieli may formerly have taken place, 
are extremely suspicious and distrustful of tlie good faith 
of those in autlionty over them ; it is also a general com- 
plaint that they are growing fiom day to <lay more dis- 
re.s])eciriil (iiid even insolent to their employers. ^ * 

The prominent features of the negro cliaracder remain un- 
changed, and filtbough a twelvemonth has now nearly 
elapsed since tlie eoinmeiieenruit of tlie ])rcs{ i,( systcui, 
the negro has not, as I'ai' as he has come under my obser- 
vation, made a corresponding ^irogrcss in his fitness for 
total emancipation, and the new state in which he will 
have to enter in fiveycais from the present time, a peruul 
rather shoit for any extended development of moral prin- 
ciple, or considerable amelioration of bis former and pre- 
sent disposition. At home, in the negro villages, be is as 
licentious and unrestrained as c\er; a Ohnstiaii, perhaps, 
A least baptized, it does not appear that the efforts of his 
religious instrtictors of any sect have sueceeded in pre- 
venting bis indulgence in polygani>. The numerous eases 
in my diary show bow geneinj, notwithstanding fnujuent 
piiiiislinieiit, the crime of thieving still conlinues; the 
notion of the nature of an oatli, as entertained by the 
negro, is rarely correct and adeipiate. ♦ The want 

of a fitting system id’ education for tlic youth, as uell as 
the children of both sexes, is frightfully manifest; those 
of Ifie latter, free under the Abvilition Act, as less than 
six years of agcMin the 1st of August, J8 ;m, are bred up 
in absolute idleness, untaught by their jiarents to perform 
the slightest service for tbeni." 

$t. Klizabetfifi. — Mr. Bett reports— “ The negroes are 
rather wlumsical about working in their own time for 
money.” • 

Iho — Mr. Penisell reports—" The apprentices in 

this district I conceive to be generally well disposed, 
tractable, and easily managed ; they cannot, however, be 
said to be an industrious people, allbough the love of 
money, in which they fully paiticipate with Europeans, 
would lead om* lo hope that they will gradually become 
more so, seeing what high wages they are likely lo obtain 
after their apprenticeship is out, L’y. 6f/. each per day being 
even now obtainable for whole gangs, by such as let out 
jobbers. The only class who show the apprentices any 
unkindnoss, are small sot Hers, having eight, ten, or twenty 
blacks, often men of bad character.” 


St. Marys District. — Mr. Lambert reports—** The ap- 
prentices generally, when any misunderstanding does 
exist, seem, on many points bearing on their supposed 
grievances, to be in total ignorance of the law, which I 
devote myself to explain to them.” 

Clarendon.-— Dillon reports — ** On every estate in 
this district the negroes have freely worked for hire. The 
hours they devote to extra labour are those generally 
given to sleep or recreation.” 

Manchioneal. — Mr. Dawson reports — “ There is a great 
inclination to tvork for wages, and innny estates have 
employed their apprentices during their own time to dig 
cane-holcs, at the rat^ of twelve for iyd., at which they 
make excellent hire, and in many instances the people 
apply for such employment. I fear, however, they are 
hoarding dip their money for the purpose of purchasing 
lands after the apprenticeship.” 

Hampden.— * Mr. Cocking rcporf.s— " The usual indul- 
gences have not been withhedd, such as clothing, hospital 
attendants, cooks, nurses, watchmen for their grounds, 
rum, sugar, herrings, or salt tisli. The apprentices are 
encouraged to attend any place of worship which they 
liiink proper ; and a vast number of them have already 
been taught to read and write.” 

Mr. Blake reports — " I must say of the three 
characti'js, master, attorney, and overseer, that from the 
two former the aiijirentices generally reciuve many kind- 
nesses; l)ut inmost instiinces the uversceis appear to wish 
to put them in the cells for jUMbaps the most trifling cir- 
cumstance, and notbing tbev appreciate so much in a 
special m.'igistrate, as that ot being loud of giving severe 
floggings. Will'll 1 took cbnige ol this liistiicl, tlie mini 
her of people wl»o came bero on a Satuidny with com- 
i])lain1s against tlieir enijiloyers was generallv from fifty 
to sixtf ; now I selflom have nioie than lour or five ’ 

New Ramble. — ]\Ir Marlton reports — " On no one estate 
in iTiv district is the Abolition Jiaw strictly in force, but 
generally a medley ot the old and new system. The want 
of uniforniity in the regulation id' llie lioiirs of labour is 
much felt, but there is now moie conlUlence, on llio pari 
of the labourers, in their managers, than sonic months 
since. The only control in the hands of tlie miinagcrs 
over the apprentices, is ‘.salt,’ so termed ; where il is given 
freely Hie negroes wank fri'ely, and me lud j^aiiiculai 
about an hour. T eonsuli'r the disposil nm of Hie ap- 
])!•( ntices ver\ good : for il they e!i' si' to ahulo by Ilie law 
strictly, limy w'luild have it in tlieir power to annoy tlu' 
nuuiagcrs and spoil mneli siig^r. 'J'l^eie is, in my opinion, 
a much bctler fe ‘ling on Hie jiait of the apprentici's, Hian 
on that of very many of Hie maniigers.” 

*S7. Doroiliij. — Mr. Macleod lujioijy --‘‘The number of 
negioes, wdio since the jst of August have been absent 
from their masters’ jiroperties as runaways, hardly exceeds 
onc-sixth of the nninber lhal used to absent themselves in 
tlie time of slavery. The general indisposition of the 
negroes to woi k (’Xtra lime for wages, luocecds from no 
suit of ill-feeling towards tlieir employers, but from an 
mi))iessi<)u that they can make mori* by the cultivation of 
Hicir gumnds. As soon as llie compensation-money is 
paid, the masters will be able to offer such wages as will 
jHocure the employment of a very great quantity of extra 
laliour.” 

JVhifehaU. St. Iifiznhelh's — Mr. Daiiglifrey reports — 
"No cliaigo ]>er]ia]is has been of late more frequently 
uiged in n loos^ and general way against Hie apprentices 
than neglect of their ])rovisioTi grounds. Whenever I hear 
such remarks made, I always say, ‘ Bring a specific 
charge; only satisfy me of the fact, and the law wliicdi 
piovides so clearly and efficiently for the evil, shall take 
effect.’ No such specific charge lias, however, yet been 
brought forw-ard. Some of the more worthless never 
worked grounds, and there are siudi still. * * * * In 
this neighbourhood Hie plough is now taking place of the 
barbarous unsightly lioe-g.ong, and with comjdete success. 
The introduction of the plough will be an immense 
economy of labour, and it is doubtless but one of many of 
which Hie drudgery of the old system abundantly admits. 
But I cannot conclude my remarks upon the negroes with- 
out noticing Hie effect which the apprentice-system has 
already had on their civilization. Here and there are to be 
discerned, I think, the obscure beginnings df a sense of 
moial obligation and of religion ; but in general they are 
still without principle. I seldom see an instance now of 
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the wild and unreasonable behaviour so common about the 
time of the change. They listen calmly to anything I 
address to them ; and, as one of the more sensible over- 
seers said to me the other day, ‘ Sir, T declare they under- 
stand me better.* It is equally ckar they can make them- 
selves better understood. I have scarcely a doubt that 
they have learnt more English during the last year than 
the ten preceding. Multitudes are preparing to marry, 
and in by far the greater number of instances they unite 
themselves with the proper persons, the mothers of their 
children. The woman feels elevated whin she is a wife, 
and the man has more respect for himself for having done 
what is right. Generally, 1 ma^ add, the negroes are 
becoming to understand their exact position, and on the 
whole to he not dissatisfted with it. It was otherwise, to 
some extent, at first. The actual change did not by any 
means realize the expectations they had been led to form 
of it. Their radical improvement will be a work of slow 
degrees ; it will require a generation or two, with all ap- 
pliances and means to hoot, to wear away the debasing 
effects of slavery from the negro mind. How deeply rs it 
to be regretted that a valuable year of the apprenticeship 
period should have passed away without any attempt to 
improve the race by the long-talked-of system of 
education!” 

Falmouth, — Mr. Davies reports — “ If something is not 
done for the ehildren declared free by law they will be- 
come an indofcnl race. It has lieen suggested to me that 
scliools, eombining instruetion witli agrieultural pursuits, 
would be preferable to scliools for instrnc/4iun only ; liall 
the day given to instruction, and half to agricultural 
labour.*’ 

^ VVe have now made extracts tVoni sixteen out of the. 
fifty-two Ueporls which the Marquis of Sligo transmitted 
With his des})atch(‘s of June 21s1, On the IKth^nd 22d 
of July his Lordship again addressed the Home Govern- 
nicnt ; hut as the reports of the stipendiary magistrates 
are made up only at the end ol the month, lie had not 
tlu'ii any to transmit. Tin* despatches, however, furnish 
gratifying evidence of the favonrahle manncM' in which the 
proijess of emancipation is going on. Some misunder- 
.slatuling wliieli apjiears to have existed among the negroes, 
as to tlie I si ol August, tSJj, hiring the period when the 
apprenticeship term would expire, rendered it necessary to 
adopt precaiitionai V iiieasiires to avoid ihe possibility ol 
disturbance ; and i1 is- satisfactory to learn from some 
recent accounts that Lord Sligo’s vigilance had the effect 
de.sired, inul that th^* negroes, on being better informed of 
tlie state of llie law% had quietly pursued their labours. 
The following are extracts from the July despatches : — 
“ On 2t)(i estates or properties the ajiprcntiees have cither 
at first or at lastwoiKed for hire ; some, nay many, refused 
at first. None of those wfio h:ive once worked for it have 
as yet retracted, if fairly dealt with and punctually paid, 
which has not been universally the practice. On ninety- 
eight estates no offer of wages for extra work has been 
made; and only on tw'onty-two estates liave wages been 
actually and pertinaciously refused. Many causes for the 
refusal may lie adduced: — want of confidence in their 
master, as a case is Known to me where the negroes on 
two adjoining o.stales have refused respectively to work lor 
their owm musters, bul^ave done .so for the neiglibouring 
property. An idea was at one time prevalent that, by 
working Ibr hire, they were perpetuating their own slavAT : 
this has been in a groat measure got rul’of, but not en- 
tirely; and it IS iiiy firm opinion that its prevalence still 
on those estates, wdiere it yet has that baleful effect, is 
owing solely to the ignorance in which the slaves have 
been left, and that 1ho.se who so neglected that part of 
their duty are now reaping the fruits of 1 heir own mis- 
conduct. * * * * 11 has reached my ears tliat many of 

the managers have, in consequence of the facility with 
which this crop has been got off', and the fceming satis- 
faction of the apprentices at the rate.s of v/aucs hitherto 
paid to them, come to the resolution of refusing the terms 
they have this year given, in the hopes of getting them to 
accede to cheaper terms. They moreover have, as I un- 
derstand, determined on attempting to procure, in con- 
sideration of the old allowances, or by some other means, 
not contemplating any payment, the labour of the chil- 
dren who have attained the age of six years since the 
1st of August. This IS very inexpedient; the parents 
naturally, on account of the deceptions and oppressiomi 


which have in many instances been inflicted on them, will 
suspect that this offer is connected with some schcMtie of 
protracted apprenticeship ; and the effect, 1 fear, may be 
injurious to the odder gang undertaking labour foi ’nirp. 

I have, however, great confidence in the increasing desire 
for luxuries, and think that they will not like to relinquish 
the pU.'asures of money payments, having once tasted iheir 
advantages. ♦ * * * An instance of the effect of a good 
understanding between master and apprentices was re- 
ported to me last week by Mr. Marllon, special justice. 
At Oxford estate tliey dug, in stiff' unplongned land, 113 
holes per day, not for hire, but on the estate’s day, when 
70 had always been the allotted task for a day on the 
same soil during slavery.” July 18th. ♦ ♦ ♦ • "The 
packet having arrived so much earlier than was expected 
I will complete the returns of estates where apprentices 
work fortime by tlio next packet. I add a list of ninety- 
eight properties where wages liave never been either offered 
or refused. I have heard some more rumours of discon- 
tents in St. John’s parish. I trust that there will not be 
any disturbance ; but I do think there is some expecta- 
tion of freedom on the 1st -of August among them : they 
certainly are much ]e.s.s contented in their minds than they 
have been, although no actual breach of the usual perfect 
tranquility now exi.sts. I must say that I anticipated 
this result from the Caymanas’ liberation. *' July 22. 

Perhajis the jiart of this volume of papeis and official 
corresponnence, relative to the Abolition of Slavery, which 
will be icad with the most salisfaeliori, is a communication 
from the Marquis of Sligo, tr^ismitted witli the ilespatches 
for Juno, and which'is to ho found at page 210, under the 
following head : — ” A few Memoranda respecting .Tamaica ; 
the result of some ('onsidevalion and Oliserviifion, com- 
bined with the best Information that could be procurcf^.” 
Lord Sligo’s observations have been made during the close 
and active piM-formance of his duties. Tlie exact and 
highly important information which they contain respect- 
in<g the progress of the great experiment entrusted to his 
superintendcncp is tlierefore of the highest value. Every 
fact, it should be obverved, vests on the aul boitty of parties 
unbiassed by local interests, connections, or prejudices. 
The. following is a verbatim copy of the “ Memoranda;"— 

“ t. The quality ol“ the sugar made this year rs lama 
fide far Mqx'rior to what has been henJoloro made by 
night-work on tlie majority of estates in this island. 

2. There has been l)y far less stock lost in tins year’s 
cro]) than in that of pieced mg years ; aiul in many places 
it has been taken off* by a smaller number. 

“ 3. The stocks aie, generally s])eaking, in much better 
condition this year than they were at the close of any 
former yeai’s crop, wdiim they have been so weak that 
many of them have died in consequence. 

“ *1. That the apprentices, generally, are evidently be- 
coming more reconciled to the system, and work cheerfully 
for money-hire, both night and da}, and that they are be- 
coming better bohaveil every day. ^ 

“ .0. That they may be exjieeted slid further to improve 
as .soon as they begin to feel the natural impetus ot edu- 
cation and religion, and as they get rid of the system of 
deceit which slavery occasioned .in order to save them 
from oppression. 

“ That several estates will exceed the ]>iesent crop in 
the next year, and the majority will equal it. 

" 7. That when this is not the case it can bo traced to 
.sufficient causes, independent of the loss of labour, which 
of course must have considerable efi'oet when it is re- 
collected that on many estates the slaves were comptdled 
not. only to work day and night, as long as nature would 
allow of it, and in sucli arnannei as their bodily endurance 
WMiild pcimit, for Ihe six week da}s, but were often com- 
pelled to pot sugar on Hie Sunday. 

“ 8. That a manliest supiiieness lias been, exhibited on 
several plantations by the fact that next year’s crops are 
often estimated at much more than the present. 1 know 
of several individual instances of persons declining to put 
in plant -canes last year in consequence of the certainty, 
by anticipation, which they felt that the crop would not be 
taken off’ at all. 

“ 0. The returns I send home herewilh will show that 
the preparations for the next year's crop have not been .so 
entirely neglected as has been asserted. 

“ 10, That the ‘ new system' furnished a moct admirable 
excuse for any failures and neglects which may have taken 
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and which will not there lore be jinr ibuted to their 

real cauf»e. 

“ 11. My conviction is, that ir^ many instances the opi- 
nion^ of individuals arc much more favourable as to future 
prospects than they choose to allow ; and I offer, in proof 
ont. the reluctance which has heeii shown in hut loo many 
instances to my any information upon the sulijecl. 

“ 12. Thai llie overseers in many, I will fearlesMy say- 
very many instances, have not given hearty co-operation to 
the new’ law, feelini: themselves shorn of all their beams by 
its operation. 

“ i;{. Tlial many of tlie attornies ami managers have 
been so ver\ loud in their a'-scrtions of the failure of the 
s}.sleni, that they fwe now unwilling to admit the error of 
their ojnnions. The first prophecy was blood and dcstiuc- 
lion on the 1st of August; in this they were wrong.' The 
second, that this scene would take ])laee at Christmas, as it 
had not taken pUce in August: in tins lliey were wrong. 
Tile third, that the a]iprontiees would not work for wages ; 
in this they were wrong, as I know of no instanco where 
the usual wages were olfered, and w here they were lefused. 
The fourth was, that this crop could not he taken olV; in 
this they were wrong, as it has been taken olf in maftiy 
])laccs much earlier lliaii usual ; and if protracted in others, 
it has been as mucdi from the weatliei, and tlie refusal to 
give wages in many instances, as Irem any other cause 
affeeling the success of the new s>’steni. 

“ J'J. IlaviMg been driven from all these ptunts, they 
have now created lor Uiemselves a fresh object of terror, 
namolv. t lie next year’s eiop. On this point I have had 
some (ionlits mysell' all along, and therclore send the iii- 
forniatioii I have reccivevl, in ord^’r that judgrm nl may be 
given l)y othns. 1 freely conless thal the report is, on the 
wliole, imicli moKi favourable Hum 1 ever exiiected. 

“ 15. d'luit the nuLiinl'aclure and cnlhvatioii of sugar 
has been coiidneled on the must anticpiateil sv stems pos- 
sible, and lias received the least possilile assistance from 
the modern nn]»iovements in machinoiy. The plough is 
iiardly ever used : where adopted Hus \eai , I'lom m‘cessity, 
it has aiisw<‘ied coniplet* ly. 'flie cattle nulls, which are 
so general, must he al'andonod, as they work so very slowly 
that they caruiot meet the dimuiished hoiirs of laboui of 
the freed gangs. 

“ II). Tlial 1 he ginger, ni low root, and cotl’ee plantations 
are as floni ishiiig as ever tlu'y vvi’ie known to be. 

“ 17. That the lu'groes will imiuove, because they have 
done so since the 1st of Angnsi, gradually but certainly, 
in all ])arls where seventy has not been piacHscJ. That 
they have liad very little eneoiiragenieut iioni many o! the 
managers. Thai in the w hole ol Hie eai ly part oi this period, 
the number ol especial niagistiaU s wsi', qiiitv* uisuflieienl, 
and this affects 1 lieiii more than might be a( fust imagined, 
as they show unliiiiitid conlideiice lu those (the great ma- 
jority, 1 am ])roud to say) who treat them with tine kind- 
ness. That they passed their holidays at ('luislmas iii an 
uiuisually orderly manner, and th.it there vveie, literally 
speaking, 1 verily la-lieve, not 20 ahsentee.s fioai then 
lahoiir on the 2‘)tli ol Deceniher ; and that they worked , 
on New Year’s Day without a inurmnr. Tlial {here has 
been as vet no incivase of lelig'uiis insliuction or educa- I 
tioii, and veiy little oi' i^oud example. Thai the crop this ! 
yeai“ lias been taken oil' vvitlimit a single uniance of le- | 
sistanci', and of a superior quality tu tlial luaelolore madi*. i 
'J'hal there has been less stock lost this ^ear tlian usual, j 
Tliat tliey have in most instances worked elieei fully, day | 
and niglil (when allowed to do so by night) for hue, on 
liv e (lav s of the week. That they now dig eane holes m 
many jiails of the island at \f/. per hill, earning a dollar 
a-day, digging 100 often in a day, when 70 to ho was Hieir 
task dining slaveiy. Thai several planteis lelnetanlly 
eonl\ s> I hat more woik has been done tins >eai than the 
hist, and that niany objections have been made to my 
conipaiing lids gear's vvuik to the last, becausi* it was no- I 
t'u euis t lie\ did not work al all the last yeai. That the 
aniuaut ot Hus vear's woikis not Ihciefore to be allubnted 
t'> the eseilioiis of Ihe hist year of .slavery, as has been as- 
serted. That eveiy one conies, sos 1 hat things are going on, 
though not :it all well, mucli b»etter than they expected 
That Ihei e li.is been a singular want of uniioimily in the 
admiinsliat :o:i ol the law, vvliich was not, and could not 
begot ovei till afUn suiiie months’ experience of it. That 
there has been a gieal v auction in their allowances, in- 
dulgences, and laU's of payment. That many have not 


been paid at all, but have been persuaded by the managers 
to give additional labour for their old allowances. That 
the planters looked upon the specials with great jealousy ; 
and it was a struggle at first in many places to maintain 
as many of their old rights as possible. That many plan- 
ters have openly and loudly expressed their conviction 
that the plan must be a perfect failure. That many of the 
manager.s, though, thank God, not all, still maintain their 
foimei habits towards them, as far as the law allows them. 
That there has been little time for the apprentices to re- 
concile their feelings to their former oppressors. 

“ When all these things are recollected, and it is seen 
that under all these advantages they have behaved so well, 
and .shown such improvement, may it not naturally be in- 
leircd that tliey are in a state of progressive amendment ? 

“Thus quicli of the conduct of the apprentice.s,— what 
now has been that of the whites ? Of some of the managers 
1 cannot sjicaU too highly ; buf then they have reaped 
the fruit of their wisdom m the remarkable success which 
has attended their eft'orts. A reference to the reports will 
show what success has attended the efforts of some, and 
how deplorable is the state of some of the properties 
under the manrgement of others, thougli enjoying precisely 
similar advantages. 

“ On the whole, I come to the coiielnsion, that the per- 
fect success ot the new system, (lining the conlinuanee of 
the apprentieesliip, depends entirely on tlie conduct of the 
while peo])le. and thal, it it lails, on them wfll rest the en- 
tire blame.'* 

BarhadnrSyCt^'eundauiml the Windward Islands . — (Slave 
popuhation of Ilarbadoes H2,H07 ; of Grenada 2.‘h5.^G,) — 
The following are extracts from the chisjiatelies ol Goveinoi 
Sir Lionel Smith “ August 5th, 1831. —The iippieiilice- 
sjup commenced in tins island on the IsL instant, tlie 
iabonreis thioiighout the country going to their usual 
oeciipations witli ohedicMice and eheeilulnes Jan. 3rl, 
1835. — “I have gieat pleasure in reporting geneial tran- 
quillity and iiidustrv amongst the ajiprenlieeil pojinlalion 
of the Windwaiil Islands." 

British (7//?ay/r/.— The slave population in Js33 amounted 
to 5.3,413. In this \)art of our West India possessions Hie Isi 
of August was set iqiarl as a day of woiship. The cli niches 
and ehaptds were eiuwded, and tin' addresses deliveied 
were caleulated to impress upon the minds of the ajipreri- 
ticed laboureis tlie nece'^sily ol perlormiiig then ilimi- 
nished labour vvitli zt*al and alaciily. llowevei, on Mon- 
day, the nil of August, the labourers on many estates 
oxiircssed a determination to do no moie work than one- 
half of what they ])eribrmed when slaves, ass<-rting that 
Hk’}^ knew such to be the King's oixh'r. Sir J. C. Smyth 
immediately issnod a ])roelamatu)n exiilaining the law as 
lollovvs : — “You, who are woiKing oil estates, iiiiisl woik 
for your employers 7^ hours ])or day, or 45 houis jiei week. 
It yon prefer lask-w'ork, and the manager and yon agree 
about tlic task-woik, he and yon are at hlierty to make an 
agieement to that effect, wliicli must be vvrilleii in a hook, 
and he seen and apjiroved of by a sjiecial magisliate. You 
must labour the number of hour.', as settled b} tlie lavv, nr 
peilorni such a (pianinm ol task-vvoik as yon agree to 
undertake: the lavv is clear and positive and must be 
obeyed.’’ Tlie prompt employment of judicious measures 
was attended with the desired effect: and in December, 
1834, the ] Jeutenanl-Governor sftiles in Ins despatches, 
thal “there cannot now be a reasonable doubt, in the 
iinnds of even dhe most determined ojiponents of the 
apprentice system, but that it does work, and will work, 
well to the end of the six vears. AVliether at tlie close 
of the apprcnliceshi]) the labourers will work on the 
several estates, depends entirely on the planters them- 
selves, Anger and excitement have hud their day : a 
leeling ot self-interest cannot but introduce mild and 
conciliatory measui-es.” Despatch of March 4, 1835. — 
“ The most complete tranquillity continues to prevail, and 
the industry and good will w'ltli which tlie apprenticed 
labourers perloim their work is now pretty generally ac- 
knowledge J, even by the planters themselves. On one 
e.slate the sea-dam gave way early on a Sunday morning; 
the negroe.s, without waiting to be summoned, ran down 
in a body with their tools, and in.slaiiHy repaired the dam; 
thus pieventing the estate from being ruined for several 
yeais. On another estate an exteiu^ivc fire was extin- 
guished by the exertions and good will of the negroes ; 
the manager was compelled to order tlic labourers to 
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come down from the tops of the buildings, and not expose 1 
themselves to the very imminent danger they voluntarily 1 
encountered to preserve their master’s property.” The 
April despatches are accompanied by a return, showing 
the number of apprenticed laboarers whose services have 
bct n transferred by sale since the 1st of August, 1834. 
It appears from this report that the average price of the 
services of an unattached praedial labourer, including the 
claim to compensation, has been rather more than 100/. 
sterling ; and the average price of the same services, the 
vendor retaining the claim to compensatidn, has been more 
than 47/. sterling. The average price of the services of a 
non-prrodial labourer, and which services will cease in three 
years and tliree months, have sold upon an average, when 
Iho claim to compensation was included, at about 39/. 
sterling each ; and in those cases where the vendor has 
retained his claim to ciynpensation, at about 29/. each. 
The Lieutenant-Governor remarks “ This state of things 
does not show any depreciation of property, or a want of 
confidence in the benefit to be derived from the labour of 
the a]iprentices, whether in the field or in the house.” 
The de.spatch tor May notices the arrival of white immi- 
grants. Sir .1. Smyth writes, that he expects this circum- 
stance will prove of the greatest advantage to British 
Guiana. “ Tlie apprenticed labourer (he says) will witness 
a miinher of freemen working willingly and cheerfully 
on the same estate with himself, and contented with a 
very moderate hire. The character of the freed labourer 
cannot but be raised in his own estimation, and in that of 
the negioe.s generally, when they witiiess-free white men 
willingly submit to the same employment.” July G, the 
Licuteiiiint-Goverrior writes home as follows:- “ 1 do not 
ajipiehend that there is any part of the King’s dominions, 
in winch the pojmlation is more tranquil anti industrious 
than they are in this colony ; the most perfect gefbd order 
and reiiulanty prevail.” 

Mdunttus. The Abolition Act did not come into opera- 
tion here until the Isl of Febiuaiy, 183r». A despatch of 
(Jeneral Nicolay, tlie Govciiior, dated February 16, is the 
only on<‘ junited. It state.s, that “ tlie new system works 
well ; masters and apprentices appearing content.” The 
slave pi))nilati()U in 1812 amounted to 63,164. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN IREl.AND. 

Two Reports have recently been issued by the Select ! 
(Jommittce ap[)ointed to inqiiiie into the amount of ad- 
vances made by thji^ (’ommiss onc'is of Public Woiks in 
Ireland, the regulations under which they w'cre mad ■, the 
jnirjioses to which they have bcim applied, and the amount 
of repayments. J’he Committeehavn g diiecled its inquiries 
to I he subject of lec^anning NNasle lands in Ireland, with 
a view of ascei taming to what extent the suggestions for 
effecliiigthis object (which are contained in various repoits 
made by committees and commissioners) have been c«iiii- 
lilied with, the second Repoit is devoted to this part of 
their investigation. The constitution and functions of the 
Irish board of Works, and its past proceedings, form the 
tojncs of the first Repoit. 

The Irish Boaid of Public Works was con.stitated in 
1831, by ir.c Act 1st and 2d Will. IV.. c. .3;], and has been 
charged, by the provisions thereof, with the execution of 
the lollowing objects : — 1st. The manugenieiit ol a fund of 
500, 01)0/., placed at its disjiosal, under the sanction of»his 
Majesty’s Treasury, for loans in aid of luihlic works, and 
individual outlay, for the purposes mentioned in the Act. 
2d. The management of a tund of 60,000/. for grants in 
aid ol the formation of roads and bridges, and .small piers 
and harbours along the sea-coa.st. 3d. Inland navigation. 
4th. The fisheries of Ireland, formerly under the .super- 
intendence of the late Direct ors-General of Inland Navi- 
gation. 5th. (’ert am roads and bridges under the Act of 
the 6lh Geo. 1 V., c. 101. 

The following additional duties to those snccified in the 
Act have been committed to the Board by the Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, or by particular Acts:— The charge of 
the public buildings in Dublin and the Plinemx-paik, 
Dunmore harbour, Kingstown liarbour. Lunatic asylums, 
with mnnyothers of extensive, but more temporary nature. 

The Board consists of a chairman and two commission- 
ers, assisted by a secretary, an accountant, an engineer, 
and a very moderate establishment of clerks. The Board 
of Works superseded five ditterent Boards, the annual ex- 
pen.sesof which were nearly 1 0,000/. a-year, while the actual 


annual cost of the present Board is 6,500/. A part of this 
charge is defrayed out of the profit obtained by interest pay- 
able on loan.? beyond thejcost of such loan.? to Government. 

The Board is authorized to lend money, with the sanc- 
tion of the Trea.su ry, to grand juries, public bodies, com- 
panies, and individuals, for any of the lollowing pur])oses: 

• ' Roads and bridges, harbours, piers, docks, canals and 
railways, mines and quarries, drainage and improvement 
of estates, buildings or other description of public works. 
By an Act passed in 1834, the Board advanced 100,000/. 
to the Commissioners for managing Church Tempoiulities 
in Ireland. 

Loans to grand juries are made on the securify of pre- 
sentments for levying the amount by half-yearly instal- 
ments, of not less than 10/. percent, per annum of the 
sums lent, witli an annual interest not 'exceeding 5/. per 
cent. Fbr public works, loans are made on the security of 
the “ rates, rents, tolls, profits, and receipts.” Loans to 
individuals, for drainage or other improvement of estates, 
(wliich are limited to cases w'heie the value of the land 
will be increa.sed at least 10/. per cent, on the sum pro- 
posed to be q;xpeiuled,) are reipiired to be paid within 
three years alter the expiration of the period fixed liy the 
Board of Works for the completion ofjhe improvement, 
with interest, payable hair-yearly, of not less than 5/. per 
cent, per annum. In addition, the Board requires that an 
individual applying for a loan shall piovide two sureties 
for the fult and complete execution of the work within a 
period to be fixed by the Board, not exceeding seven 
years. The Board is anthomed to take fiersonal security 
as a collateral secifl-ity. and also to iiiiike loans, not ex- 
ceeding 1,000/. lor one work, on ])eisonal .sccunl v alone, 
piovided the parties shall have previously expended or 
deposited a sum equal to one-half of the estimated cost of 
the proposed work ; such loans to he repayable within five 
y« ars, with interest of not less than 5/. per cent, per annum. 
The total of loans on personal security cannot exceed 
50, (‘00/. at any one time. The securities to the Board 
have prioiity over other si'curities, if four-fifths in value 
of the inciimbranees agree, but not otherwise. 

Tlie amount of loans approved by the Board of Works, 
(some of which are not definitively sanctioned,) is 
4') 7, 170/. IHa'. The amount of the loans sanctioned is 
351,770/. The amount of .ulvaiiees made mi account 
of sucli loans is 195,‘2.>0/. ; and there is as yet to he lent, 
siqiposing all the loans iipjiroved ol shnll l>e sanctioned, 
and of which Iheie is litih' doulit, only 2,82')/. 2?. This 
lesidiie is the .sole ainmint lor which the Boaril of Work.s 
can at present eiiteitaiii Mpi>lieatioiis. 

The lollowing is a slatonicnl of the objects for which 
Iparis have been tmnle : — RoaiN, 79,698/.; bridges, 49,41 2/.; 
navigations, 29, 1 ()(!/. ; haiboiiis and quavs, 1 11,950/.; rail- 
ways, 80,000/.; quarries and cnlm-pit, 9,.j00/. ; imnc (ma- 
chinery), 2,000/. ; tlrainiige, 2,200/. ; eoui t house, .'>,000/. ; 
ho.spital, ‘2,500/.; cha])els, completing, 756/.; Duldiii wide 
stiee's, 25,000/. ; ICeclesiastieal (Jornmissiouers, 10j),00U/. — 
Total. 497,170/. Of Ihese loans 10,8.50/. liiis been appro- 
priated to individuals ; and of that sum .150/. has been 
a[)pro])r!atcd on personal security on)}' Ti e inteic.st on 
all the loans has in general been j’egul.arly paid; and the 
seciiiities taken for the jnineipal are sneli as to give hopes, 
as far as can be at present fiireseim, of llie repa} merit of 
the whole sum ap])iopnatcd. The sum ot 20,796/. 19 a‘. 10c/. 
has been received in rei ayment of the jinncipal, which is, 
as nearly as possible, all tliat has fallen due. 

Out of the fund of 50,006/. whieh the Board of Works 
is empowered to giaet in aid of the construction of roads 
and bridges, and of small harhours, piers, and quays on 
the sea-cost, .32,70s/. (>a. 2t/. has been aiipropnatecl ; viz. 
for roads, 30,067/. 12.f. 2f/. ; bridge, 2,222/. 1 U'. ; piers and 

? uay, 41H/. An Act passed last session authorizes the 
lonimissioners to expend 7,000/. and upwiycis in the re- 
building of Bortunina bridge, on the Shannon; so that 
the sum remaining at the disposal of the Board is only 
about 10,000/. 

The Committee reniaiU— “ There is every reason, in 
justice and policy, for extending in Ireland the public aid 
for such ymrposes as those above mentioned, in a degree 
tliat does not lulmit of comparison with the consideration 
that would be the guide of other parts of the United King- 
dom. The experiment nas so far succeeded, and 

the funds are nearly exhausted. Your Committee strongly 
recommend an extension of the measure, with such modi- 
fications as experience has pointed out to be (le.sirablc.” 
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The ComroUtce recomnieiul, in case the powers of Ihe 
Board of Works be continuMi, lhat no part ol the expenses 
of the Board be chaijred on tlie l^ans. The Scotcl) Hoaid 
of Public Works js defrayed l)y an annual appropriation of 
5,000/. on the Scotch revenue, which dcfra>.s the expenses 
of management, and Jeavcb a residue of .'t.OOO/. in aid of 
the works. They also recommend that, under the direc- 
tion of th(‘ Lords of the Treasury, the lioaid of Works 
should possess some degree of control over the county 
surveyors employed l)y the grand juries, and tliat the 
grand jiines sln)uld repoil to the Board on the progress of 
all jnililie wcuks carrying on under their authority, for the 
purpose (d enahhng the Board of Works to ascertain the 
extent of all the operations of that kind going on through- 
out the coup.tiy. 

In the evidence of Colonel Burgoyne, Chairman *of the 
Board of Public Works, it i.s stated that casts occur 
“wheie very useful lines of load would be carried through 
a country, but, for want of ])i)w’er to pass thioiigb some 
very small portion of an individual county w Inch fancies 
its interests opposed to it, the whole measure has been de- 
feated. I have known instances ol two cout|ties presenting 
for a bridge, and if the ]daiis of th(‘ two enginecr.s employed 
liad been followed, the two halves of the biidgcn would 
have been ol dlfteient const met ions and at difterent ]iarts 
of the river.” To meci cases of this description, it is rc- 
cormnended that the Boaid of Woiks he empowered to 
carry im])ioved lines of road tlnough distiiicf counties, 
under regulations similar to th(^'^t‘ wlncli aie alieady m 
ojicratioii jcs])ecting the (a^isl mction of binlgcs winch 
unite distant counties. Jjy an Act •jiassed in JHd-t the 
Post mast cr-General has a jmwer, lor one >ear, of causing 
repaiiH to* he made on railroads, through the Boaul ot 
Piililu Woilvs: and it a|)j)ears to be the opinion of ilie 
C'ommdtee that this Act miglit be advantageously con- 
linncd. AVlu'ic the eutiie (diarge of conslmcting a roa<l 
is borne by the Coveiruricnt, it is of course init light that 
the Boaul ot Woiks should act without icleicnce to the 
grand juiy. 

'I'he (amiiuiliee leniaik Hint a useful jiower may be 
given to the Boaul, acting under tlie duection ef Hie 
fiovcinment, ol causing sui\e)s to be made ot lines ot 
road and olhci ])ul)lic wmiKs, loi the purpo'-e of suggesting 
improv cmcids to giaml juiics uml oHiet public bodies. 

By an Aet of 1st and ‘2d Whll. IV., c. 57, puweis arc 
given to grand juries and individuals, for the icclamatioii 
and prolcetion of laiuls on the of ruers and lake<, 

ly sinking, eml). inking, and removing ohstructimis ; hut 
lliese puweis, llimigh efiicient and inijmitant, have not 
been eaiiied into operation li’om Hi - want of enterprise oi 
want of confab iu*e in persons to execute the wotk.s ; huji 
Well* tlu'V cviiiferi ed on tile Board ot Woiks, the C'.nmmillee 
are ofojnnion Hie benelicaal olijecls of the law would be 
speedily and salel) aceoiii])lislu'(l : Hie lutcrlerenc.c ol the 
lioaul to be called into opeiation by a leijuisitum Irom 
the majority in value oi the landed ])iopricU)is intciested: 
the WOIKS U) hf coiniileled under the dircelum of the 
Board; Hie benetit deiu cd to each e.statc to be ascertained 
b}' a jniv, and the cliai’gc of the woilvs to be allocated 
Hia’Oidingly, bcconiiiig a lien on Hie land. 

Wliilc a Board ol Winks lor Scotland was constituted 
in 18l)d, under the eontrul of w Inch 871 inilLsof roads, and 
more than l.OnO Inidges, have l)eeri eonstrueted m the un- 
laiUivaled districts ol Ihiil cc*iinti), Hu* lormation of loads 
in ludand, with the aid of parhameiitaiy grants, com- 
menced only in 1822. In Scotkand upwards of 5,001)/. 
a-Mnii' is paid out of the public money, in anl ol the s'uns 
raised by local taxation, for the purpose ot lejiainng the 
roads Hius formed, and of ;100 miles of (Toveiiniient roiuks 
uuuU^ in the same ili.stricts during the last centuiy. 

At ]M‘esent the Iiish Board of Woiks is engaged in 
iiimpleting the eunstruetion of new‘roa(ls in the dislnels 
ol M«i 3 0 and (f.ilw ay, hut is not provided with funds for 
eanying them to an extent commensurate with the wants 
ol the western districts of Ireland, and the inijiortanee of 
sueh hues ol eummumcatioii to the public, asthev promote 
the irupioN cment of the local population, and enhance the 
resouices of the levenue. Tlie Board i.s also charged with 
tlie supemilendoncc of the repair of Government roads in 
the counties oi Hlaie, Toilc, Galway. Kerry, Leitiim, Li- 
inenck, Mayo, Boseommon, ami Tipperary, extending in 
all to 581 miles ; Hjc expenditure on 334 of which, in 1834 
amounted to 5,255/.; and the whole charge is levied off 
the counties. 


Ftn. 

The Committee, after pointing out the fact that scarcity 
and distress most frequently occur in those districts where 
there is a deficiency of roads, and alluding to the extra- 
ordinary advantages arising from an expendil ure of public 
money in the carrying an of works through the remote 
districts of Ireland, state that, after mature deliberation 
on the evidence obtained, and four years' experience of 
file working of the present Board of Work.s, they are pre- 
jiarcd to n commend to the consideration of the House, — 
l.st. That the Loan-fund lie increased by a pow-er of issuing 
Exchequer bills fhr an additional sum, which, together with 
tlie 500, DOu/. already granted, shall be a revolving fund for 
annual outlay in loans- 2d. That the Lords of the Trea- 
sury shall liave power To reduce the rate of interest pay- 
able upon the loans to any rate not low'er than the cost to 
Government. 3d. That in respect of loan.s to individuals, 
except in disc of a loan on personal sfciu’ity, the repay- 
ments he at periods of time varying from seven to fifteen 
veins; the first repiiyincnt to commence, at the furthest, 
at the ex])iration of five years from the commencement of 
the ‘loan. 4lh. That in respect of loans for all public 
works, exce]fi loans to grand juries, the repHyraents be 
maile by halt-yearly instalments, at the annual rale of 6/. 
percent, on Hie original amount, out ofwliicli Hie interest 
IS to be deducted at the rate aureed upon. 5th. That the 
shares and stock of all such public companies as shall he 
ajiproved by the Treasury may be taken as seciiritie.s, as 
well as Govermm nt :ind B.iuk stuck, F.xcheipu r bills, and 
India honds. Glh. That jiowa'r he given to the TiOvds of 
thcTreasmy tf) enlarge the time lor rejiayiuent on the 
agrcMmieiil loi Hu* loan. 7Hi. That Hie writing obligatory 
required by Hu* eigliteenfb section of the Aet he given, at 
.Hu* (liseretion of the Louis of Hu* 'fri’iisuiN, either to his 
Majesty, as then'hy clircetrd. or to the si*eietary of the 
(JommuAioncr.s, .so as to relieve the p^irty from heeoining 
a Crown debtor. 8lh. That power be given to the Loids 
of Hu* Treasury, if they sliall think fit, to ilispi’nse, at the 
time of the contiaci for the loan, wulh the obligation con- 
tained III the I’ortv-eighlh section. 

The IHth seetion, ahoN e alluded to, piovides tliat all 
poisons, ])nblic bodies or coiiijianics, (<'\cej)t grand jinies,) 
wlioboriow' money niulc'r the Aet, oi become security for 
others, shall, la'seics the seeinities in dieh ease respec- 
tively diri*eied to lie taken, beeome bound to his Majesty, 
hv Wilting obligaloi} , in sneh penal sum as shall he 
diMaded by the Gomiuissunu'i s. By the islh seelion, 
l)0\ver is given to the conqi.iiiy to sne projirietois or share- 
liolders of llnfinl^hcd woiks foi moiyL*y to complete the 
same, m case the expense exceeds the estimate. 

The following are among the suggestions made by the 
Committee; — That loans be made a^ist cliarge, if not on 
the whole of the estates impioved, on Hu* pailieiilar por- 
tion of the estate reclaimed or lendered moie valuable by 
the outlay of tin m. That previous to Hu* eommeneement of 
improvement of wa'^te lands, such lands to be valued, and 
the claim of the moi tgagec or incumbrancer on that portion 
ol the estate to be lumti’d to Hu* amount of the vahialion. 
Oilieers of the Irisli eonrls, and of the Hcgisliy office, to 
make scaiehes foi inenmhiances and settlements afieeting 
Hu* juo])erties on whieh securities are oftered, without fee 
or duty ; Iheseaiehes to be retained in the office of the 
Board of Works, and used only for official purposes. AVilh 
the sanction of Hu* (.'ouit ot Cliancery, to be obtained by 
j>et'.tion in a summary waiy, tenants for life and other per- 
sons having pailieular estates to be allow’ed to charge the 
outlay t).i llio inheritance, but the outlay in no case to ex- 
ceed three yenis’ annual value of the estate. On the re- 
jiavuieiit ol loan, such persons to have a lien on the inhe- 
ritance for the amount repaid out of the rents and profits 
accrued , due during tlie continuance of such hie ; accord- 
ing to the ])iinciple recognized by the law of Scotland; 
m England by the Inclosure Acts; and in Ireland by the 
Acts lor encouraging Hie planting of trees. The com- 
mit tee strongly recommend that the maximum of interest 
.should be no higher than 4/. per cent. 

The (frant Fund of 50,000/. being nearly cxhau.sted, the 
committee recommend an additional grant for similar ob- 
j<*cts, vtz. - useful public w’orks of any description, and as 
moiety grants in aid of undertakings by individuals, where 
no direct tolls or jirofils would arise; and also for the 
whole expense of works in remote poor districts, where a 
moiety of the expense could not be obtained either from 
individuals or public bodies, and in completing the roads 
already commenced by Government; and they suggest 
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that the tecois on which such grants are made, ahoiUd be 
rendered more favourable to iiiaividuals. 

As to the execution of all works for which a grant shall 
be made, the Hoard of Works should undertake the sole 
direction in every case where it hag supplied the whole of 
the necessary funds ; and when a grand jury has contri- 
buted towards the ^expenses, a committee should be ap- 
pointed to communicate with the Board before making a 
iinal presentment for the contribution. 

Grants for small piers, quays, and harbours on the sea- 
coast are at present restricted to sums not exceeding 1,000/., 
and it is .suggested that it miglit prove advantageous were 
grants also made to, slrniliir works on navigable rivers and 
lakes, and that the grand juries shoifld have the power of 
presenting for the moiety of the cost of such works to be 
levied off the district in which they would be situated. 
Small tolls, it appears to the committee, might be usefully 
levied, the rate to be fixed by the Board of orks, and 
the lessees of the tolls to be bound to protect the works. 

The numerous eligible sites for safely harbours on the 
cost of Ireland are capable of being made, by an outlj^y 
of no very gieat amount, secure havens for commercial 
shipping, llins promoting the shipping interests of Great 
Britain, and tamlVrnng local benefits on Ireland, by afford- 
ing employment, and encouraging the deep-sea fisheries. 

Under the pi esvnt Act, the Boardof Works cannot make 
Grants for inijiroving the navigation of nveis, but may I 
lend ior all public works. The committee, hov'-ever, pro- 
pose, thill, lor the purpose of improving the navigation of 
rivers and lakes, or extending canals, it woiijd be politic, 
whenever individuals shall subserilie a contnbiiiioo of 
one-J'auvth of the estimated charge, or llu' lands bene- 
fited shall be made liable to uva jmrth ol this eharg<‘, that 
Government shall euntnbute another /o//;'///, and that the 
lemaining 7/.(//'shall lie Imit iiy tlii’ Board of \V()rks,«undei 
certain limitalions, \^hieh would, in tlie opinion of the 
(Committee, pieveut an inijirovident outlay of ca])iial,wlnle 
the coinnuiuieatums soloimed must lieeoine of great local 
or even ualioiiiil iinpoi taiiee. 'fhe comuuttee, liovvever, 
do not feel assuied that, looking at the present condilion 
ol lielaiid, there would lie louud individuals, eitlier as 
subscnbeis or jiropnelois, who would hear one-lourth of 
the cost of su(ih intiMiiiil inpnoveuients : they therefore re- 
eommend to the notice of llic Governnient, as an object ol 
sound iioliev, a liberal outlay of puiilic money in effeeling 
impiovenierits in inlaiul navigalioii, as tiie advantages to 
])e obtained are in their ojnnion eipial in im])ovtunce toany 
tor vvliicli the public money is a])plied. They recommend 
that it shall be the difly ol the Board of Woiks, under the 
.saiiolioii of the Treasury in each case, to investigate the 
exiieduMicy and estimate the expense of improvements of 
fhe natine aliove nieTitioiied, when called upon for that 
jmi pose by grand juries or baronial sessions, and that the 
]nobablecosl of the required works be presented to Go- 
vernment, and laid belore Parliament. The committee 
class railways witli canals, as works of piimary import 
anee, and which sliould also be encouraged. 

As one of the principal objects of the Board of Works 
IS to encourage tlie application of private capital and en- 
terpiize, it was suggested to the commit lee that this object 
would be best effected by the following plan:— Where 
parties offer to advance oiie-tbird of the actual cost of an 
undertaking, tlie Board of Works should be authorized to 
advance the remaiiiiiig two-lbirds, one lialf of wlheli pup- 
portion should be seeured upon the work, t« be paid Iiy an 
annual charge of .0/. per cent, for ol years, winch is equi- 
valent to paying 'M. per cent, interest, and investing ‘j/. ptu’ 
cent, as a sinking fund, and that wdiatever jirotit shall 
arise from the work over and above live per cent, per an- 
num during the lepayment of the iirst ])iirl of the loan, 
shall go to the Company, and that so soon as the first part 
of the public loan shall thus be paid ott’, the entire sin plus, 
over and above five per cent, per annum on the private 
advance, shall tiien be applied to the repayment of the 
second part of the public loan, but without inleiesl ; after 
which the entire profit may be divided ]iy ths company. 
This plan, it is remarked, is deserving of attention, inas- 
much as it establishes a mutual interest between the bor- 
lower aJid the lender. 

The recommendations which the Committee found on 
the evidence they obtained relative to the reclaiming of the 
Irish Waste Lands are contained in the second Report, 
which it is proposed to notice at an early opporti.nity. 


THE EXCISE ON MALT. 

The Fifteenth Report of the CoramisBioners of Excise 
Inquiry relates to the Mal^ Duty, and the various regu- 
lations which have been devised for the collection thereof. 
The duty on malt was first imposed in England in 1097, 
and the earliest returns which can be obtained show that 
the quantity made in 1702 was 12,106,778 bushels, impe- 
rial measure, and the rate of duty being the revenue 
thereon amounted to 313,907/. 5s. No alteration of the 
duty took place until 1 760, but considerable variation 
seems to have occurred in tlie quantities charged with duty. 
In 1703 the duty was more than double the sum produced 
in the previous year, being 691,577/. 4s. llrf. We find 
the highest amount jnoLluced in 1722 and 1744, the duty 
in the farmer year being 855,860/. 185 . 7t/., and in the 
latter 822,913/. 125. ru/. Mn 170 1, 1 706, 1709, 1710, 1711, 
1712, 1714, 1728, 1729, 1740. 1741, and 1757, the duly 
collected each year w'as iiudor 600,000/., and was the 
lowest in the last mentioned year, when it only amounted 
to 457,719/, 165 . 8 f/. In 1760, the malt duty was increased 
from per imperial bushel to OJ ;,f/. : on an average of 
threg years preceding this alteration the duly amounted 
to 611,017/. 8 . 5 . 1 1 //., and for the three subsequent years it 
averaged 963,700/. 95 . \d. The quantity made, though 
varying considerably, was not less than before the 
additional duly had been imposed. An iinimpoii:ant 
increase injihe duty took place in 1 779, but in 1780, 
it was raised from 9i \d to 1 v. 4[d.; but the total 
ainouiil ol revenue derived from malt still kejit progres- 
sively increasing. Fyr the three yeais preceding the 
yc'ar in which the duty was cliaiigcd it averaged 
1,0 18, .'>01/, 6.S.. 7c/., and for the three subsecjuent years 
•I, 600,815/. I8.S. [d. \ in the next ten years no gVeat in- 
crease seems to have taken place in the consumption of 
malt; for the three yeiirs preceding 1791, the duty ave- 
raged only 1,611,172/., being little more than the duty 
obtained in 17S0, 1781, and 1782. In 1791, the duly was 
raised from l.v. 4 '//. to 1 5. l\d., but in the following year it 
was again retluced to l.s. 4^^/., notwit bstaiidiug which, the 
(piantity of malt consumed during the years 1793, 1794, 
and 1795, was much less than it had been in 1791, when 
27,070,303 bu«tu*ls were charged wdth the duty, while in 
1795, till* quantity charged was somewhat under 21 , 000,000 
biisliels. Ill J 7%, tin* quantity of malt charged with duty 
rose to 27,282,973 biisliels ; in 1800, when tin; ciops had, 
to a huge 1 ‘xtent, 1‘ailed, only 14,0 19,719 biisliels were 
made; in lb02, the duty was increased, from l.v. 4]^/. to 
‘2\. 5d . ; in the following year it was again increased, 
lioin J.v. 5d. to 4.s. 5'\d. The average amount of duty was 
5,21^', 279/. Uv. 9(/. lor the three years subsequent to this 
las>l alteration ; for the three years during which (with the 
exception of the short jieiiod when the duty was 2 .v. 5d.) 
\s. ‘\\d a bushel was charged, it produced 1,4 1 7,484/. 1 65 . 4d. 
The duty continued at l.v, 5k/- a bushel from 1804 to 
1816; the years 1806, 1811, 1815, were those in which 
the duty yielded the largest amount, being for each year 
rospectivel}'^ : .'>,955,716/.; 5,806,251/. 15.v. ; 5,865,606/. I85, 
Hd, ; in IS 12, the duly only pioduced 4,042,716/. IC.v. id. ; 
for the tliree year^ preceding the reduction of tlie duty 
in 1816, from 4.v. 5^/. to 2,v. 6 (/., the duty averaged 
5,457,418/. 4.V., viz., in 1816, 4,217,259/. 13.\. \d.\ 111 1817, 
2,509,817/. 185. 4r/.; in 1818,2.964,02 1/. 12 a. 10^/.; in 1819 
the duty was raised again, fiom 2v. 5d to ,35. 7V/- ; in 1822 
it was again reduced, since w hich }jeriod no alteration has 
taken ])Iace, and it now’ remains at 2v. 7d. a hiishel. For 
the last four years the (piantity of malt cimrged with 
duty ha.s been greater tliari at any peiiod since the 
duly was first instituted. The tollowing table of the 
highest and lowest nuinbeis ol bushels charged with duty 
in each of tlie dereiinial periods from 1 700 to 1760, exhi- 
bits the tnllmg variation wliieh has taken place in the 
consumption:— • 


At a Duty of 61^(/. per Imperial Bushel. 


1704 

19,76 >,042 

1705 

27,120,982 

1710 

19,671,021 

1717 

28,859,926 

172S 

20,951,269 

1722 

32,999,688 

1736 

2.1,661,561 

1733 

29,795,100 

1741 

20,141,254 

1744 

31.776,789 

1757 

17,640,926 

1750 

20,284,786 
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At a Duty of 9^ per Imperiftl Bushel, the highest 
Hittt loVirest amount chrtr 4 e(I with duty wa« as follows 
" 1763 10,557, Hp/ 17G1 28,02^,960 

^>77.3 2J,‘107,02I> * 1772 27,538,150 

At a Dnfv of l-v. 4^^/. per Imperial Bushel. 

1783 JG,7J2,114 1782 27,150,104 

1703 23,70(1,765 1799 30,805,822 

Af a Duly of 4-v.r)'Jt/. per Imperial Bushel. 

-JH05 21,665,201 18(J6 26,652,425 

iSl2 18,092,965 1815 26,246,795 

At a Duty of 2.?. Id. per Imperial Bushel. 

1829 23,428,135 1828 30,517,819 

« 

Since 1830, the number of bushels charged, and the 
amount of duty collected in the United Kingdom* liave been 
as follows : — 

llualioU. Amount of 

1831 32,963,470 £4,257.78] 

1832 31,669,771 1,090,678 

1833 33,789,010. .I,3(i4,413 

1834 34,44 9,646 4,449,745 

The prices of mall, per Winchester (juarter, at Green- 
wich Hospital, a1 various periods liom 1730 to 1833, have 
been as follows, accoiding to the ‘ Official Tables of Ue- 
venue for 1835 — % 



.V. 

d. 



A. 

d. 

1730 

20 

6 


1815 

69 


1740 

27 

3A 


1820 

68 


1750 

24 

0 


1821 

61 

11 

1 76 0 

21 

9 


JS22 

52 

84 

1770 

28 

3 


1M25 

71 


17H0 

31 

1 


1820 

6.) 

1 

1 700 

35 

6 


1830 

56 

1] 

LSOO 

Hi 

0 


1H31 

70 

H 

1805 

85 

7 


I8;i2 

58 

H 

1810 

HI 

5 


1H3'{ 

54 

6 


For the purpose of more convcnic'nlly managing the 
business connected with the Excise Dejiartmenl, ICngland 
and Wales arc subdivided into sixty districts, called “Ool- 
Icctions.’’ It is not staled wliat port ion of the country 
each Collection comprises, but the ten following arc those 
from which the largest amount of duty on malt is ob- 
tained : — 


Leeds - - 

MtishcU 

----- 1,043,035 


Suffolk - - 

1,53 1,968 

198,266 

Bedford 

1,455,984 

I HH,0(» 1 

('amhndge 

1,290,13 7 

1 ()(»,(.« r 

Hertford - 

I,156,‘J)5 

I4'i,319 

Surrey - - 

1,057,030 

136,533 

Grant luuu - 

1,019,762 

1 35,594 

Norwich - 

1,0 46,085 

1 35. 1 1 9 

P>sex - -. 

1,030,268 

133,07(» 

TiUieolu 

----- 1,023.679 

J 32,225 


In tlie icmaiiunc: iifly “ (^olloctioiis.'’ the amount of the 
malt duty varies from 1,206/. to 97,000/ : the amount in 
the London ("olleclion is under 6,()0(i/. : the Bath and 
Reading Collections are next in impurtiiiiee to those given 
above. 

The Acts under whieh the malt dutv is collected are the 
71h and 8th Geo. IV., e. 52; lllh Geo. IV, c. 17; 
8lh Geo. IV., c. 81 ; 7th and Hth Geo. IV., c. 5.3 By llic 
7th uiul Hth Geo. fV., c. 52, every person niakiiig mall is 
refjuired to make cut ry in writing, of I he rooms, places, and 
ulcTisils intenilcd to he used for the purpose. An indi- 
vidual residing in ii remote part of any (rolled ion, and 
milking mall solely for domestic ime, may he enteied as ;i 
^//e~m(///.v/e^, but the Excise officer must lake a gauge of 
each steeping, in both cistern and couch, after which his 
surveys are not required to he miule ofiener than onee a 
Week, until the grain is dried off. Tliongh the hye- 
mallster declare lus intention to make no more nn^lt for 
the season, and withdraw his entiy, the officer does 
not entirely cease 1o visit him, hut oceiisionally satisfies 
himself that he is not making privately. If malt be made 
for private use in consulcralile qiianlities, the person 
making it ceases to be considered a bye-inaltster. 

The regulations lor charging and collecting the duties 


of Excise on malt are at ill severe, although they have in 
.some degree been modified by the 11th Geo, IV. Permits, 
certificates, and surveys of stock, form no part of these 
regukations. The Commissioners enter into the following 
de'ail of some of the j;eneral regulations oFthe trader— 
“ The size and form of cisterns and couch-frames must be 
minutely specified. When a maltster has begun to wet 
grain, he must proceed to cover the whole with water, and 
continue to keep it so covered for the space of forty hours ; 
he cannot w'et grain, or take it from the cistern, except at 
certain presented hours. When corn is laid in the couch^ 
frames, it must not be of any greater depth than thirty 
inches, and must be kept on them (or thirty-six hours. 
No corn can be wettUd and sprinkled after it has been 
thrown out of the cistern until the end of twelve days, 
except it has been kept fifty hours under water in the 
cistern, in which case' it may be sprinkled at the end of 
eight days.” * 

The Commissioners add: — “ As making malt is a che- 
mical ])rocess lor converting raw grain into the saccharine 
sujistance of which malt consists; and, as, in conducting 
it, the application is required of moisture and heat in 
quantities winch should vary according to the variations 
in the atmosphere and the changes in the seasons, it is 
obviou.s that the regulations, by laying down fixed rules 
for conducting tlie bnsinivss, and preventing the use of the 
most scientific and economical modes of converting barley 
into malt, must be productive of injury to the marui- 
factiirers of malt, and, through them, of injury to tlie 
public.” , 

Mr. Joseph Taylor, one of the largest maltsters in Eng- 
land, stated, in his examination by the Commissioners, 
some of the gnevances under which the trade is carried 
^on: ■“ Wc do not (he says) make malt according to our 
ow’n views; but we are directed to make it inuler certain 
rules and regulations, all of which, in my opinion, or at 
least the greater part of them, aie contrary to tlie good 
making ol malt ; for instance, by law, we are obliged to 
keep it under water so many liours, not less, and not more ; 
all of which ought to vary as the season varies, whether 
it IS a hard year or a soil year; but if it is Ihe soltest 
year that evt'r was, we are obliged to keep it lorty hours 
under water, although it may injure the malt. The fact 
I IS, that we are not malt makers aceording lo our own 
views of mall-making, but we me mall-makers according 
lo the direction of the Excise.” The witnesses in general 
complain that the regulations have bten Iranied only to 
answer for making mall in winlei ; but some of them are 
1 as little adapted to warm weather. Mr. Barnanl gives the 
foilowing evitlence: — “ With respect to the couch, we are 
forced to keej) it there thirty hours; it heats to such a 
degree in warm weather, that no alier part of the proee.ss 
eaii remedy the injury it sustains. I should explain that 
we must not lay it more than thirty melies thiek; then, 

1 in frosty weather, that couch is frozen through, in corise- 
1 quence ol our not l>eing able to lay it thick enough; and 
in waim weather it is spoiled the other way.” 

rcgul.ations respecting the allowances necessary to 
he made for the inciease in the several gauges, incon- 
sequence of the swell of tlie corn by the absorption of 
water and its subsequent vegetation on the fioor, are 
generally complained of. These allowances were made by 
llie Act nth Geo. IV., c. 17, and are 17^ per cent, on the 
wjiole quantity in the custern or couch ; one-lhird part on 
the floor before the end of .seventy-two hours, and one- half 
' afier. The allowances were formerly 20 per cent. ; but the 
i reduction to 17^ per cent., together with the changes that 
are at times made by the gauging upon the floor, operate, 

I aeeording to one witness, (Mr. SayelJ, of P^xeter,) as an 
1 additional duty, to the extent of 2rf. a bushel on the 
I quantity of barley put into steep. 

I The restiictions respecting sprinkling are at times felt 
i to he injunousto the mallster. Under some cucnmstances, 

' the gHi'inmatiiig process which the barley undergoes 
I requires to be stimulated. The present remilations, it is 
i allegeil, \irtuallv amount to a prohibition of sprinkling; 
j the malt heeomes deteriorated, and the value of the mall- 
I sti r's projHMty is lessened. In a letter from Messrs. Tasker 
i and P’lect, brewers, the following plan, in regard totiprin- 
i kling, IS sugge.stecl as likely to be effective, and n(Jt cnl- 
! eulated to injiue the Revenue The maltster to he 
I allowed to sprinkle when the corn is five days old' Ijrom 
I the cistern, (instead of eight, os at present,) or. at any 
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ikm9 Afterwards, such corn haviug been steeped in the 
otsiern not less than forty-six hours," 

The regulation com])eriing the barley to bo steeped at 
lewt forty hours is considered to operate at times in an 
injurious manner. Mr. Taylor sa^s,— “ This year I con- 
sider that there is a very great deal of barley that might 
bo made into very good malt, provided a less time than 
forty hours were allowed to steep ; the reason for which is, 
that the greater part of the growth of this year's barley is 
very thin, and would not require, or perhaps would not 
bear, forty hours* water,** * 

The ftnes, or compressed couches, are made a subject of 
complaint. Mr. John Young, in behalf of the maltsters of 
the Wakefield district, suggests a^plan for doing away 
with the penalties on this head, and at the same time for 
securing the due collection of the revenue. 

The number of malt-houses in England is l2,513; of 
these 7,294 are surveyed dkily, 1C7 nine times in a fort- 
night, and .5,052 five times in a fortnight. In towns where 
the officers reside a malt-house is surveyed at least once 
Hrday, and “ twice when the best cistern or couch gauges 
are depending;” but the officer is not required to survey 
a malt-house in an out-walk, when the division can be 
rode in one day, oftcner than nine times a fortnight; and 
when the circuit is so extensive that it cannot be made 
under two days, only five times in a fortnight. If it be 
considered absolutely necessary to visit a malt-house daily, 
us is done in the case of 7,294 such establishments, it is 
cdear that a very unequal degree of vigilance is exercised 
over the trade, since 5,21!) rnalt-honscs estal^lished beyond 
the immediate reach of the surveyors are visifed so seldom 
as to atford great encouragements to evade tlie payment 
of duties, tlie temptation being at the same time rendered 
very powerful by the heavy duty to which malt is subject. 
The Commissioners are of opinion that the duty is evaded ; 
and this appears to be the general bchef of many of the 
witnesses examined who are engaged in the mall-trade; 
but the board of Excise do not appear to think that 
fraudulent practices arc carried on to any considerable ex- 
tent. The Commissioners come to the following conclu- 
sions, the accuracy of which is borne out by the evidence 
of most of the maltsters: — 1. That malt is sold for a price 
that is insufficient to pay the expense of making it and 
duty. 2. That it is sold throughout the season, and in 
large quantities, at this price. 3. They are therefore of 
opinion that the duty is evaded to a great amount ; and, 
'1. That the maltsters who pay the duty honestly are 
greatly injured by the competition of those who do not 
j)ay it. * 

The malt trade is most materially affected by the ex- 
isting regulations for the payment of duties. JJy giving 
security, persons en^ged in it are enabled to obtain five 
montlis’ credit for the amount of duties to which they 
become liable, whatever may be the quantity of malt 
which they have made. The Commissioners point out 
the operation of this regulation: — “ The five months’ 
credit, in point of fact, has the etlect of encouraging per- 
sons to become maltsters who possess little or no capital ; 
for they convert barley into malt, and sell it, before tlie 
engagements they have made for ])aying for the barley, 
and for paying the expenses of malting it, fall due ; and in 
this w'ay they are able to carry on business with a de- 
cided advantage over those who employ large capitals. 
But this sort of competition deprives capital of its^ue 
remuneration, and must eventually hav^ a consideiable 
effect in driving out of the trade of malting those persons 
who, from their w'ealth and respectability, are the most 
disposed to conform to the law, and in contributing to 
substitute in their stead needy speculators, who, in con- 
sequence of being constantly liable to be inv<dved in diffi- 
culties for want of capital, will be ready on all occasions to 
evade the regulations for collecting the duty.” The Com- 
missioners consider the system highly detrimental to the 
public interest, and ns “ giving a bonus of a five months’ 
credit to persons without capital, to disturb and injure 
.solid capitalists, whose welfare is identical with that of the 
public." The Commissionei-s, after having fully examined 
this question in all its details, conclude Ihe discussion by 
saying, that, upon the fullest consideration of them, they 
feel themselves called upon strongly to recommend that 
this credit should he abolished. 

^Tho following is the total amount of penalties against 
maltsters, awarded, remitted, and recovered, in England, 


in the year ended January 5th» Ifi35 Awarded 10,958/., 
remitted 6,741/. 18^, lOd., recovered 2,707/. 16s. 2<i. The 
Commissioners remark : — “ There certainly must be strong 
grounds for some change, when traders are so heavily 
amerced, with no other result than the remittance ot the 
punishment to which they have made themselves legally 
liable.’* The Act 7th and 8th Geo. IV., c. 52, which the 
lllh Geo. IV., c. 17 modified to a considerable extent, con- 
tained regulations enforced by 106 penalties, amounting m 
all to the enormous .sum of 1 3,500/. 

On the ameliorations which it would be desirable to 
introduce in the practical part of the trade, we gather 
the following information from the Report. The Commis- 
sioners of Inquiry express their concurrence in the opinion 
of Mr. Young, one of the maltsters examined, that " the 
law is imperfect, inasmuch as it makes no distinction be- 
tween wiqter and summer ; ** and they suggest that powers 
should be vested in the hands of the Board of Excise for 
making alterations in the regulations suitable to the re- 
spective seasons. They recommend, with the sanction of 
the Surveying-General-Examiner of the Board of Excise, 
that the law respecting the allowance on the couch-gauge 
and floor-gauges (at present 17i per cent.) should be re- 
stored to what it was, respecting both these allowances, 
prior to the Act of 11th Geo. IV. On the subject of 
sprinkling, the Commissioners consider the maltsters en- 
titled to indulgence/ Mr. Hetherington, the Siirveying- 
General-Eyirainer of the Board of Excise, does not object 
to an alteration, provided the grain has been in the cistern 
fifty lioiirs, in six days instead of eight days, after removing 
the grain fVom the cistern. • 

In a communication to the Commissioners of Excise 
Inquiry the Board of Excise profess, in very satisfactory 
terms, their readiness to reconsider their various regula- 
tions, and to grant relief where it shall appear to be called 
for. They say, — “ That there is no indisposition, on the 
pait of this Board, to the removal of those restraints 
which are really injurious to the operations of the maltster 
must be well known to the trade from the attention which, 
particularly in the year 1828, was paid to their suggestions, 
and the readiness with which, after full discussion, they 
viere adopted. The regulations, as established at that lime, 
appeared to be entirely acquiesced in as necessary restraints 
upon the fraudulent trader, and, in that view, beneficial to 
the Revenue and to those who were disposed to carry on 
their business in a fair and law/ul mimner. If, however, 
experience shall have shown that the mode of working' 
icquiics further relief, we should, with the same readiness, 
consider such specific objections as can be urged to any 
part of the present law.” 

Nor art* the views of the Commissioneis of Exci.se In- 
cpiiry less friendly and liberal towards the interests of the 
trade. They remark, — “ With respect to the reasons which 
have been adduced by the maltsters for making changes, 
and those which have been given by the Commissioners 
of Excise against making them, we leel some difficulty in 
deciding upon their relative weight, lor ^aiit of that de- 
gree of scientific and technical knowledge which is neces- 
sary for forming a correct judgment: but we strongly 
recommend that your Lordships'*' should give instructions 
to the Commissioners to take ii^o their most attentive 
consideration all that the maltsters have stated in then- 
examinations in the way of objeetion to the regulations 
under which they are compelled to carry on their trade, 
wuth the view of a revision of all the provisions contained 
lu the malt laws. Sucli a course ol proceeding will, we 
trust, lead to a more safe and .satisfactory result, both with 
reference to the interests of the maltsters and the interests 
of the revenue, than if we were to attempt, even with the 
assistance of the extensive information we have received, 
to make a specific recommendation on each specific com- 
plaint.” , 

The malt duty was first imposed in Scotland, in 1714. 
The number of husliels charged with the duty in 1834 
was 4,491,292, and the amount of duty obtained 553,567/. 
In Ireland no duty was placed on malt before 1785. The 
duty in that part of tlie United Kingdom produced 
172,291/. in 1834, and the number of bushels charged 
was 2,204,053. The duty, both m Scotland and Ireland, 
is 2.9. 7d» per bushel on malt from barley, and 2s, on here 
or bigg malt. 

* Thu Report is addressed * To the Right Honourable the 
Lords Commissioners of his MajoKty's Treasury.* 
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NOTICES OF MOTIONS 

W|m* *ta»d M till Order Buek of the Houte of Commone for 

ihe ue.Tl Si'fuswn. 

1. Mr. Wallace- Uei urns as*io the Progress made in 
procuring a regular Communication by 8team 
Packets from Suez to liombay and Calcutta, and 
in effecting a Ciommunication with India by the 
Euphrates. 

% Mr. Hughes Hughes— Bill to exempt from Duty 
Legacies to Chantage Institutions- 

3. Mr. S. Mackenzie^ Select ("ommittee on the present 

State of Education in Scotland. 

4. Mr. Wallace — To move an aniendraenl to the above 

motion. 

5. Mr. Mullnis — Select Committee on Irish Fisheries. 

G. Mr. G. Berkeley — To move that Report of Coin- 

mitlee on the Admission of Ladies into.the Gal- 
ery be adopted, and that there be a call of the 
Pionse on that occasion. 

7. Mr. Bownng- liill lor the P2slablishnient of Trade 

Councils for the Settlement of Disiuites between 
Masters and Workmen; lor Hie Security of the 
Copyrights of Patents, *&c. • • 

8. Mr. Wullaee- Bill to iiqical Augmentation of 

Stipends’ Acts (Scotland.) 

9. Mr. Wrallace - Bill to eni])Owcr Heritors at large to 

choose tlie Parish Schoolmasters (Scotland) ; and 
lor their poiiodjcal Elect ion. % 

10. Mr. Handley -Bill to lake liom the Corporation of 

Ijondoii the P^iXelusivc Puvilcge ol holding Mar* 
kets within seven mifes Ihcituif. 

11. Mr Wallace — To move that on Select (Committees 

the Names of the Members putting questions be 
printed with the Question. 

12. Mr. Wallace Committee on Toll Dues, Nature of 

Mail ( ‘ontraets, State of Uoails, iste on the Dublin 
and Naas, and Naas ami Limeriek Roads. 

13. Mr. AVilks- -For the ( huisideral ion and Redress of the 

practical Griovances of Protestant Dissenteis. 

14. SirW. Brabazon — Select Comrmllec on the jirescnl 

Iiisb Grand diiry Bill. 

15. Ml. Wallace— Select ('oinmitteo on the Praetiee of 

the Law in Scotland, and on the Means in progress 
for the better Adminislialion ol .lustiee; and on 
the present system ol‘ (Jonveyancing. 

IG. Mr. WallRce- Select Committee on the best Mode of 
manuraetunng Rope for the Navy. 

17. Mr. A. (Jhapman— Bill to lender tlie Mortgagee of 

any Ship liable to her conlract Debts equally vvilli 
lier Owners 

18. Mr. Wallace' — That Grants to the Ilai hours of Ihirtpa- 

trick and Donagbudee lie suspended, until Survey’s 
be made loi liie purpose of ascertaining whether 
these Harhours are superior to ollieis adjacent. 

19. Colonel Leith Hay — Bill to estabhsli 'J’own (Jouiicils 

in Towns in Scotland, not Royal or Parliamentary 
Burghs.^ 

20. Colonel Leith Hay — Bill to amend Scottish Burgh 

Kelorm Act relating to Town (Merks. 

21. Colonel l.eith Hay - Bill to amend the Scottish Sta- 

tute Lahoiir Act. 

22. Mr. Rippon — To move that Deans and ('ha])1ers not 

Jiaviiig (hue of Souls are useless ; ami that their 
Property be placed in the hands ol Commissioners ; 
regard being had to existing Intel ests, and the 
jK-rlormanee of Worship in the respective Cathe- 
drals. 

2.’L Mr. Hipjion - Bill to remove the Arehhishojis and 
Bishops from the Upper House of Pailiament. 

24. Mr. G. Young— (-’ommitlee on the pre.sent Con- 

struelion of Ships for the Navy. 

25. Mr. Aghonby— Committee to classify and arrange the 
• ILdnnis of .Tustiees of Peace in England and 

AVales. 

26. Mr. Fieshfield Bill to prevent Actions for Damages 

in eases of Libel, until after Notice in writing to 
the Party intended to be .sued, and to enable such 
Part) to tender Amends. 

27. Mr. G. F. Young— Bill to repeal Duties on Goods im- 

posed within the Limits of the exclusive Privileges ; 
of the South Sea (Company. 

28 . Mr. C. Villiers— Bill for regulating Elections in the 

City of York. 


P8»i 

29. Mr. Ruthven^Heports, Rfitumii and AooounU 

lating to the Post in Ireland. 

30. Mr. Ruthven— Select Committee on the La^v respect- 

ing Joint Stock Companies. 

31. Mr. Uuthven— State of the Law respecting Salvage; 

and Proceedings* of the Irish Admiralty Court. 

32. Mr. Ruthven— To move for a more effectual Mode of 

enforcing, without unnecessary Delay, Returns or- 
dered by the House. 

33. Mr. W. Praed— Bill for preventing the Election of 

Insolveot Persons to Seats in Parliament ; for 
causing the Seats of Insolvent Persons to be va- 
cated ; for giving Facilities to the Creditors of 
bankrupt Meiftbers ; and for rendering the Pro- 
perty Qualification of Members more effectual. 

:u. Mr. T. Duncombe— Resolution for the Repeal of 
Cfiuise ill the Reform Bill, rendering the Payment 
of Rales and Taxes by* a certain day one of the 
Qualifications lor exercising the Elective Franchise. 
35. Mr-T. Duridas — Bill lelative to Seamen’s Fund at 
Lerwick. 

3(*. Sir A. Agnew '-Bill or Bills to extend to all Classes 
the Privilege of Protection in the due Observance 
of the Loid's Day. 

37. Sir A. Agnew — Addiess to liis Majesty, praying him 

to eonimaml Governors, Ambassadors, Consuls, 

&.e., to make all Anangenieiits with reference to 
the due Obseivance of the above Day. 

38. Mr. E.L. Bulwer— Bill for the Adiiussioii of Dissenters 

to the Univei silies, 

39. Mr. Max* veil That Report on Iland-loom Weavers 

be leferred 1o a CommitLee of the whole House. 

40. Mr. Chiyli'y — To bring umler consideration Report on 

Mr. Gurney s (hise. 

*41. Mi’. Tooke — Sessional ttommittee for seeming llie 
more iini form and eon\enieiil Oondncl thriaigh the 
House ol Di voice Bills, Estate Bills, and Bills of 
Naliiiahzution. 

42. Sir R Bateson - Bill to authorize Relief of Poor m 

Ireland m ceitain cases. 

43. Sir R. Bateson — Bill for the x^drnuustiation of certain 

Civil Allans 111 Ireland. 

44. Mr. Wiihrahani —Committee on Salt Monopoly in 

India. 

45. Mr. Maxwell — Bill to amend Slatule Labour Act of 

Lanark. 

4G. Mr. Robinson — Bill to revise the Taxation of tlio 
Count ry. 

47. Mr. Robinson -Bill to iiciniil Foreign Grain tube 

taken out of Bond Duly free, under certain Re- 
strictions, lobe manufactured into Flour and Bis- 
cuit for exportation. 

48. Mr. Elphmsione — Bill to disfranchise the Freemen 

of Great Yarmouth. 

49. Mr W. S. O’Brien — TMeasures for Relief and Em- 

]doyment ol Poor in Ireland. 

59. Mr. Kwarl State of Malta. 

51. Mr. Baring AV a 11 — Conimitlee on tlie Exjiedieiiey of 

referiirig all Plans lor (hiiials and Railroads to a 
Board iqipointcd by and under the Control of 
Government. 

52, Captain Pechell— Bill for regulating the Channel 

Fisheries. 

53^ Mr. O’Connel Bill to repeal Act 4 and 5 Will. IV., 
for facilitating Loans on Landed Securities in 
Jieland. 

5 t. Mr. \A^)sc -Ihll for e.stablishing a Board of Chanties 
in Ireland, 

55. Colonel Verner — Select Committee to continue the 
Inqiiny into Orange Societies; and to extend it to 
all .secret Societies ill Ireland. 

5G. Mr. Bish— Address, praying his Majesty occasionally 
to hold Ills Couit and Parliament m Ireland. 

57. Mr. Robinson— Bill relating to Uncompensated 

Officers ot the East India Company. 

58. Sir W. Brabazon -Bill to amend the present Grand 

Jury Bill. 

59. Mr. H. Fleetwood — Dill respecting Church Discipline. 
GO. Mr. Mullins— Select Committee on Irish Fisheries. 

G I , Ml. S. Crawford - Bill to amend the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant in Ireland. 

G2. Mr. S. Crawford— Committ(ie to inquire into the 
Local Taxation of Ireland. 
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63. Mr. F. Buxton-^TVloiion for the Extinotioti of the 

System of Apprenticeship in the Colonies. 

64. Colonel Sibthorp — To move Reduction on alt Official 

Salaries above 800/. a year. 

65. Mr. Lawson — Return of Flax imported, with a view 

of showing the Expediency of Encouraging the 
Home-growth of Flax. 

66. Mr. Roebuck — Bill to take away the Veto of the 

House of Lords, and to substitute a Suspensive 
Power; so that Bills passed twice during the 
same Session in the House of Commons shall be- 
come Law on receiving the Royal Assent. 

67. Mr. Hume — Committee to include into the Qualifi- 

cations and Privileges of Peers in Parliament; 
into the Constitution of that House, and to con- 
sider how far it has fulfilled the duties of Legis- 
lative Body : also, jnto the manner in which 
Conferences and Communications with the House 
of Lords and Commons are held and made. 

68. Mr. Pouletl Scrope — Bill for Relief and Employment 

of Irish Poor. • 

69. Mr. Poulctt iScrope— Bill for the Utilisation of Waste 

Lands in Ireland. 

70. Mr. Poulett ScropO'— Bill for Levying Poor Ratc.s on 

a Uniform System of Valuation. 

71. Mr. Chalmers — BiH^ relating to Landlord's Right of 

Hypothec on Grain in SeoUand. 

72. Mr. W. S. O’Brien — To provide for the Slave Com- 

pensation Fund, Government to be aulhoiizcd to 
issue Notes of One and Two Pounds,, conveitible 
into Gold on demand. 

7:J. Mr. O't^^onncll — Bill to amend the Law of Libel. 

74. Mr. O'Connell — Bill 1o rcstoit* Trial by Jury in Cases 
of WiKnl Tres]);iss in Ireland. 

7.) Mr. O'Connell- Bill to regulate Distresses for*Rent 
in Ii eland. 

7G. Mr. () (Jonnell -( ‘onimittec on the Administration 
of Justice in Ireland. 

7f. Mr. O’Connell — (\iminitteeon tlu* Introductioirof the 
Piineiiile of Representation into the Upper House, 

78. Mr. O’Connell — Bill to aseertaiii and extend the 

Rifilit of J-’arliarnentarv Suffrage in Ireland. 

79. Mr. O't’oniiell— Renewal of Committee in the Case 

of t he Baron de Bode, 

80. Mr. Hume— Committee to impure into the Inter- 

ference of an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
U) Janiiari, lHd5, respecting the Exennse of the 
Elective Fran^lusH by persons employed in the 
Coast Guaid Service. 

81. Mr liunie — Bills for vesting Lightliou.ses in tlie 

Trinity-liouse ; and making other pruvisons re- 
specting the same. 

82. Mr. Hume— Bill to regulate Election Expenses in 

England and Wales. 

83. Mr. Ewart -Equalization of East and West India 

Sugar Duties ; also. General Reduction of Duties 
on East India Produce. 

81. Sir W. Mole.s worth- Bill to di.spense with the Quali- 
fication of Members of Parliament. 

85. Mr. Buckingham— Bill to enable Towns to provide 

Public WulKi', Play-grounds, Baths, &c. 

86. Mr. Buckingham— Bill to enable Towns to form 

Literary and Scientific Institutions, Museums, 
Libraries, and Halls of Enfertainment and I«- 
struction foi the Labouring Classest 

87. Mr. BucLingbam— Bill tor Regulating and Restrict- 

ing the Increase of Public House.s. 

88. Mr. Buckingham- Comniittee on the Defective State 

of the Construction and Equipment of Merchant 
Shipping. 

89. Mr. Buckingham — Committee to inquire into the 

Effect of the Merchant Seamen's Registration 
Rill. 

90. Mr. Henry Grattan — That Tithes in Ireland be 

abolished, and that, in lieu thereof, a sum equal to 
a stated Amount of the Compositions be levied by 
a General Tax, to be imposed upon Property. 

91. Jfr. Hawes— Bill to amend the Gaol Act. 

• 92. Mr. Wakley— Hesolulion for the Partial or Total 
Abolition of the Newspaper Stamp Duties. 

9.3. Mr. Wakley — Bill for the Repeal of the Septennial 

Act. 

94, Mr. Wakley— Bill for the Repeal of Storgea Bourne’s 
Select Vestry Act. 


95, 97. Mr. Wakley— To hring^befow the House the Cases 

of Two Military Officer*, who complain of having 
been unjustly treated. 

96. Mr. Wakley— To brinjf before the House the Case of 

R. G. Butt, who, in conjunction with Lord 
Cochrane, was prosecuted on a Charge of Con- 
spiracy. 

98. Mr. Ewart — To propose Resolutions relative to Select 

Committees. 

99. Mr. Ewart — That none but Business of a formal 

and undisputed Nature be entered upon nfter 
Eleven at Night. 

100. Mr. O’Counell — That the Rights of Parliamentaiy 

Siiifr.'ige be extcn<led by Birth, Servitude, and 
Marriage, to the Sons, Apprentices, and Sons-in- 
lifw of the now Burgesses created by the Cor- 
poration Iteform Bill. 

101. Mr. Wallace— Committee on the Bonding System* 

and on the unequal Privileges enjoyed by diilerent 
Ports. 

10‘2. Mr. Wallace— Case of the late Deputy Postnmster of 
Bath. ' 

103. Mr. Wallace— Bill relating to the Scotch Oyster 

Fislicries. 

104. Mr. Wallace- Bill to enable Towns to expend Statute 

Labour-money in improving the Streets of such 
Towns. 

10.5. M. C. iJ^ilJer — Committee on tlie Record Commission. 

106. Mr. Pryme Bill to abolish Grand Juries in England 

and Wales. 

107. Mr. Piyni(!— Bill Jo repeal Stamp Dutie.s on Arbi- 

trations and Awards. 

108. Mr. Pryme — Iiistruetion.s to Committees on Enclo- 
* sure Bills. 

*109. Mr. Wilks — Committee on the Expediency of esta- 
blisliing one or more National Universities. 

110. Mr. Wilks— Address lor Inquiry into the Universities 

of Oxlord and Cambridge. 

111. Mr. Wilks Bill to amend the Law by wbich the 

Cleigymt'n officially preside at Parish Vestries, 
and P(‘rsons have a Plurality ol Votes. 

112. Mr. Wilkfc—Commiltee on the iire.sent System as-to 

Just lees i»f the Peace. 

113. Mr. TIume“--Bill to Consolidate the Boards of Cus- 

toms, Excise, Taxes, and Stamps. 

114. Captain Alsager -To move that Persons making 

frivolous and vexations Objections to the Revising 
Barristers against Pei sons claiming a Right to 
Vole slmll be liable to an Award of Damages not 
exceeding the Ex|)iMises nienrred by the Person 
claiming the Right to Vote. 

11.3 Mr. Ewart — Address in favour of appointing Peers 
lor Life. 

116. Mr. Ewart— Bill pn.viding that Land shall be equally 

divided amongst the Children, male and female, 
of the Family, in Cases ot Intestacy or Ab.sence of 
contrary Settlement. , 

117. Mr. Chalmers — Bill to alter the Powers of biirthen- 

ing Estates of Heirs of Entail m Scotland, for 
t!ie pur])osc of making Turninke roads. 

118. Sir E. Codiington — Return ol’ Naval Officers de- 

prived of Half-p:i> sinee 1790. 

119. Mr. Hume — That all Pavmeiits by Members for the 

Delivery ofScssion.il Papers, and all Gratuities to 
Door-keepeis and Mes.se ngeis, shall cease. 

120. Mr. Wilks — For the Consideration and Redress oj 

the practical Giievances of Proteslaiil Dissenters. 

121. Mr. Wilks— Bill for the better Registration of Births, 

Marriages, and Deaths^ in England and Wales. 

122. Sir S. Wliallc) -"Resolution for the Repeal of the 

Window-tax. 

123. Mr- Grove Price -^-Tliat the Notico.s, Nos. 66 and 67, 

he erased from the List. • • 

124. Mr. Hume —Address ])raying Ins Majesty to remove 

from tlie Public Service, at home and abroad* 
every Cfficer and Public Functionary who shall 
be m any way connected with any Orango Lodge, 
Ribbon Lodge, or any Institution or Association 
( Freemason’.s excepted), having secret Forms of 
Initiation, and being bound together by any reli- 
gious Sanction, and with secret Signs and Pass- 
words for Recognition of Members of such Bodies, 
one Month after Proclamation forbidding such 
Lodges, Associations, and Clubs. 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM 
OF POLAND, 


US 

THE REVENUE. 

of the Nbt Pjiodlick of the Revenue of Great 
ill the Yeai b anti Quarters ended 5th of January 1835, 
im4 5th of January 1830, showiifg the IncreaHO or Decrease on 
each heatl thereof. 



According to Returns made in 1837. 

Thk kingdom of PoJand contains 453 towns, of which 
belonir to the Crown, and 24 Oi are private property ; 
22,545 villages, of which 5,296 belong to the Crown, and 
1 7,249 are private property. The kingdom is divided into 
2,081 parishes and 5,6 U 7 communes, which contain « 
485,176 houses, of which 401,257 are in the country and 
83,019 in the^owns. 

The male pouulation amounts to 1,933,390, of whom 
877 , 949 are under seventeen years of age, 175,764 between 
seventeen and thirty, and 879.677 above thirty. The fe- 
male population is 1,981 ,275. — Total, 3,914,665. The 
populaljoii of the towns is 838,875. The rural population 
IS 3,075,790. , 

The palatinate of Masovie, exclusive of Warsaw, con- 
tains 626, 138 inhabitants ; Kalisz, 587,805 ; Augustowo, 
533,467; Lublin, 470,172 ; Plock, 445,867; Cracow, 
too, 193; Sandomir, 371,241 ; Podlachie, 340,916. 

Warsaw contains 124,868 inhabitants (59, *625 men, and 
6.3,243 women) ; Lublin, 13,707 ; Kalisz, 11,694; Plock, 
10,01.3; Czenstockow, 8,413. There are besides — 1 town 
containing above 6,000 inhabitants, 3 above 5,000, 13 
above 4,000, 37 above 3,000, 51 above 2,000, 183 above 

1.000, and 157 under 1,000. 

The nurnbcM* of Roman Catholics is 3,237,448 ; belong- 
ing to the Creek church, 106,936; Lutherans, 177,806; 
Reformed Calvinists, 3,813; Jews, 383,102; Maho- 
metans, &c., 5 , 5 58. 

The number of horses employed in agriculture is 
208,373; lor other purposes, 18,193. — Total, 2S<i,3no. 
Number of oxen, 282,.')43 ; cows, 450,138 ; bulls and 
calves, 203,761 ; pigs, 6M,99n; slieeji, 2,187, n.i, of 
which 185,1 82 are pure Siianish, 970,921 mixed, and 
1,030,720 of the common bleed; goaS, 8,875. The 
numbers here given are believed to hi* miudi too low. 

'riii^ annual cpianlityof agricuilnrnl produce is as fol- 
lows: — Wheat, 302, (is 1 ; rye, 1,997,394 : barley, 896 , 092 ; 
oats, 1,830,28‘2; peas, 101,990; buckwheat, 107,532; * 
millet, 46,996; bean^, 18,210 rjuarlers ; flax, 30,823; 
hemp. 25,278 ; ])otatoes, 2, (>90,170. 

The total value of the imports, in 1832, was 62, 233, 608 
ilonns ; in 1833 their total value amounted to 53,225, 1 16 
floiins: or, as the llonn is equivalent to 6^/., to 
1 ,555,840/. 4s. m 1832, and 1,330,(>27/. 186. in 1833 The 
value of tlie irnporls from Russia, iri 1833, was 675,050/ ; 
lioiii Austria, 190,310/.; Iroui Prussia, 441,890/. The 
value of each of the principal aiticles impoile<] \s as as fol- 
lows :—()Ken, sheep, &c., 311,691)/.; liaidvvaie, “3,95J/.; 
sail, 72,577/.; wine m casks, 60,617/. ; in bottles, 1 1 , 82 hA ; 
lupiors, Sic, 17,503/.; silks, 60,500/; wool. 5),0()5/. ; 
fish, 50, <'56/ ; flax and linen, 19,598/., sugar, N , 859/ • 
coH’ee, 8,271/.; tea, 9,720/ ; other colonial piodnec, 
27,045/.; cotton .stuit's, 38,892/.: corn, 37,132/ ; skins, 

31. . 579/; tobacco and siiiitf, .31,150/.; cotton thieadj 

29,03()/. ; dye-woods, 26 ,692/. ; jn'ints, 25 , 538/. ’ 

111 1 8.32 the value of the exports was 3 1 , 090 , 497 florins, 
or 8j2,2(c2/. ; in 1831, 27 , 0S4 , 839 florins, or 677,120/! 
The chief articles exjioifed consist of wool, corn, w'oollen 
doth, timber, cattle, sheep, &.e., vegetables, and skins. 
The exports of wool, in 1833, amounted in value to 
l''7,467/., nearly the wliole being purchased by Prussia; 
of corn, the vsilue exported was, in 1832, 352,19'j/. ; in 
1833, 143,239/.; chiefly to Prussia in both years. Of the 
woollen cloth exported, amounting in value to 121,131/., 
Russia took, m 1833, to the amount of 120,792/.’ Tlie 
value of timber ex])orted was 57,. 501/. ; of cattle, sheep, 
&c., 44,582/. ; of vegetable.s, 42,008/. , of skins, 24,333/! ’ 

The following articles are prohibited to be imported, 
except through Russia:— Hops, chicoree, tea, sw'ectmcat.s! 
all kinds of salted or preserved meats, confectionary, dried 
fruits, vinegar, beer, cider, lifjueiirs, all spirits except spirits 
of wine, tobacco and snuft', lurniture, umbrellas, imitation 
of pearl, millinery, toys, lace, ornamental feathers, quiljs 
and pens, all sorts of embroidery, oil-cloth, men's and 
women's clothes, iierfnmery, essential oils, articles^of pa- 
picr-mach/;, coloured or printed paper, playing cards, plain 
or colouied woi'sted, soap, animal oils, cheese, skins and 
prepared leather, saddlery, gloves, boots and shoes, all 
articles made of leather, coral, mineral salts, bronzes 
iron, tin, plated and pinchbeck articles, picture and glass 
frames, watches and clocks, carriages, painted porcelain 
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and crockery ware, all plain and coloured glass except 
looking-glasses. Tliese articles may be imported for pri- 
vate use on^iie payment of a duty called “ Droit de Li- 
cence,” which in many instances amounts to 400 per cent, 
on the value of the article. , 

The exportation of horses and asses, oak and other barks 
fit for tanning, acorns, all gold and silver Russian money, 
all minerals, and rags for making paper, is altogether pro- 
hibited. 

The following is a list of articles which may be exported 
duty free Aniseed, cotton thread, deal and oak planks 
and beams, sheep, seeds, musical instruments, playing 
cards, soap, oils, blankets and rags, yiiper, feathers, pic- 
ture-frames, potass, horns, candles, glass, tobacco and 
snuff, chalk, resin, hair and bristles, all kinds of grain and 
flour, and woollen goods. ^ 

Raw silk and cotton not dyed, fruit and other trees, ma^ 
thematical, surgical, and otlier instruments of science, 
agricultural and other machinery and models, gold and 
silver in coin and bars, and optical and physical glasses, 
may be imported into Poland duty-free. • 

The cuslom.s’ revenue, in 1832, amounted to 230,9.')6/. ; 

Import duty, 3 7,0 5 7/.; duty on consumption, 1 74,701/. ; 
export duty, 0,017/. ; tolls, &c., 1 1 ,884/. 

The amount of customs collected, in 1832, on the fron- 
tiers, on articles coming from Russia, wuis 17,763/.; from 
Austria, 2,40 7/.; from Prussia, 4,503/.; from Cracow, 
21,038/. 

A comparison of the transit duties levied by Austria 
and Prussia on goods coming into Poland tlir^iugh liiose 
coiintnos exhibits the following striking d itiere rices ; — 
On hardware, hosiery, silks, oanibiic and linen, lawns, 
gauzes, calicoes, muslins, cambric-muslin, and woollen 
cloth, a duty of 2.v. Atl. jicr quintal is imposed by the 
Austrian laritf, and I2.y. by the Prussian; while* the 
Austrian duty on cotfee is Id. per cpuntal, that imposed by 
Prussia amounts to 3.v. ; the Austrian duty on refined 
sugar is 7(/., on sott sugar 2;^/. per quintal, and the same 
articles are respectively charged 35. and 25. at the Prus- 
sian custom-houses. 

' Tlie transit duty on Russian and Polish produce, ex- 
ported through Prussia by the ports of the Jlaltic, is .so 
heavy on some articles as almost to amount to a prohibi- 
tion. This IS particularly the case with the duties on iron, 
zinc, jiitch and tar, tobacco, spirits, subphur, and bone.s, 
the last of which w'onld become a considorabl<-‘ article of 
cx]K)rl were it not for the excessive duty. 'i'Jio rate of 
duty pei cent, on the v^lne of the article is — on cast iron, 
50; zinc, 20; tobacco, 12; pitch and tar, 12; turpentine, 
11; bleached linen, 12; bones, 100; wheat grown it, 
Poland, 0; flour, 7. When the comnieicial treaty of 
Viennn was made, in l^t25, the price of zinc was 45 florins 
per quintal, and the duty was lather more than 4 florins ; 
whereas now it is dljficult to obtain 10 florins per quintal, 
and it pays a transit duty of 2 florins per quintal. 

About three-fourths of the artisans emjfloyed in Poland 
are Germans. They are, generally speaking, better work- 
men, and more industrious, than the natives. The rate of 
wages in the country towns varies very little from the ca- 
pital, taking the avcraire ; it is higher or lower, according 
to the population. The numlier of holidays, when the 
men do not work, is very great, and the prices of coal, fuel, 
and lodgings, are high. The following is tlie average rate 
of journeymen's w^ages of some of the principal classes 
artisans ;- -(Jaiperiters, from Is. 3t/.to 3a'. per day ; masons, 
ditto; stockini: makers, l5. M. per day; clolli-workers. 
lA. ^d. to 25.; cotton-spinners, J5. 3t/. to l.s. Or/.; silk- 
weavers, 24-. ; bakeis, U. 0^/. ; copper-smiths, l.y. Or/, to 2.?.; 
glovers, \s. to 2s. Ot/. ; leather-dressers, ]s. 3d. to 25. ; me- 
chanics, 4a-. Grf. to05. ; watchmakers, 2.y.^o35. ; tanners, 
l.v. to 15. 6r/. ; hatters, [id. to l5. 0^/. ; paper-makers, 15. Sd. 
to 25.; printers. Is. Ot/., 25., and 2 a'. Orf. ; shoemakers, I 5 . 
to 25.; tailors, l5. 3J. to 25. 6c/. ; miners, is. 3d.; black- 
smiths, l5. [id. ; saddlers, 15. to I 5 . Orf. 

A Polish ell contains 2 feet, 4 quarters, 24 inches; the 
korzec contains 32 ganiiec. 128 kwarts; the piuind is 
divided into 32 lots; 1,000 English yards arc equal to 
1,587*47 Polish ells; 1 ,000 feet to 1 ,058 '30 Polish feet ; 
1,000 quarters to 2,271*00 korzec; 1,000 gallons to 
1,135*49 garniec; 1,000 pounds troy to 920*34 Polish 
pounds; 1,000 pounds avoirdupois to 1,118*47 Polish 
pounds. 

The currency Consists of the ancient coin of the king- 


dom of Poland, the coin of the duchy of Warsaw, the new 
coinage established in 1615, and bank-notes of 100, 50, 
10. and 5 florins. The coinage of 1815 consists of pieces 
of 50 and 25 florins in gold pieces of 10, 5, and 2 florins, 
and jheces of one florin, in silver; pieces of 10 and 5 gro- 
schen of the same metal ; and copper coins of the value 
of 3 and 1 groschen. A Polish florin is equivalent to 6f/., 
and 5 grosdien to \d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bank qf England. — Account of the Liabilities and 
Assets of the Bank of England, from Oct. 20, 1835, to 
January 12, 1830 : — 

IfitibilitieR. AHHeti, 

Circulation^ £17,202,000 Securities £31,954,000 

Deposits * 19,169,000 Bullion 7,076,000 


£36,431,000 £39,030,000 

Price of Consols. — The following are the closing prices 
of the Three per Cent. Consols for Account on each of the 
followhig days : — * 

Jan. 2. Jan. 9. .Tan. 10. Jan. 23. 

9-2« 925 94 91i| 

Swgar.— Average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar 
per cwt., computed fiom the returns published in the 
London Gazet^te: — 


Week ending December 29, 

305. 

4d. 

, , January 5^ 

395. 

4(1. 

,, January J 2, 

405. 

Sid. 

, , January 19, 

385. 

]\id. 


•Corn and Grain, — Average prices per quarter in Eng- 
land and Wales, from the London Gazette of Friday, 
January 22 - 

Wheat. Barley. Oals. Bisina, Penn. 

«. d. ». d. k d. *. rf i. (i. 9 , fi. 

Week otuliiiK Jail. 15 37 0 1 18 9 2.'i 8 33 3 34 5 

Averai'e of Iasi nix wceka , 6 27 8 18 7 27 0 33 9 34 9 

Duty on torclgn corn 50 8 19 LO li) 9 28 9 19 9 l8 8 

BanJd'uptcy Analysis from Dec. 28 /o Jan. 'll. 

Auctioneer, 1 ; baker, 1 ; boarding-house keeper, 1 ; 
brewer, 1 ; builder, I ; cabinet-maker, 1 ; calico-printer, 1 ; 
carpenter, J; cattle-dealers, 2; coachmakers, 2 ; coach- 
masters, 2 ; coach-sinitb, 1 ; coal-merchants, 2 ; commis- 
sion-agent, 1 ; corn -factors, 2 ; curriers, 2 ; dealer, 1 ; 
dealer in gold watches, 1 ; drapers, C ; eartlienware-manu- 
facturer, 1 ; tarmer, 1 ; glover, 1 ; grocers, 8 ; ii’on- 

toiinder, i ; laccinan, 1 ; livery-stable keepers, 2; malt- 

ster, 1 ; miinufacturer and merchant, 1 ; manufacturer of 
Epsom salts, 1 ; master marirrer, 1 ; merchants, 3 ; money- 
scriveners, 2 ; saddler, 1 ; shopkeeper, 1 ; surgeon, 1 ; 
stationer, 1 ; tailors, 2 ; timber-merchant, 1 ; wine and 
spirit merchants, 2; woollen-manufacturer, I ; victual- 
lers, 7. Total, 71. 


PARLIAMENT. 

New Member for West Gloucestershire. — Robert Blagdcn 
H.'ile, retui’ned without opposition. 

The following Members have been'returned williin the 
last five months ; — 

Belfast. — George Dunbar, vice John M‘Cance. 

Cashel. — Sergeant Woulfe, vice Sergeant Perrin. 

Waferfvrd Cow/i/jf/.—W. Villiers Stuail, vice P. Power. 

Devizes. ~T. K. Estcourl, vice Wad ham Locke. 

Norik Northamptonshire.— T. P. Maunsell, vice TiOrd 
Milton. 

North Leiceslershire.’-l.oi'iX Charles Manners, vice Lord 
Robert Manners. 

West Gloucestershire.—^. B. Hale, vice the Marquis of 
Worcester. • 

The representation of Cloiimell is vacant bythe death 
of Dominic Ronayne. 

The elevation of Sir C. C. Pepys to the Woolsack, oc- 
casions a vacancy in the representation of Malton. 

New Peers.— "WiQ dignity of a Baron of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland has been conferred on 
the Right Honourable Sir Charles Christopher Pepys, 
Kr.iiiht, Cliaiicpllor of that part of the said United King- 
dom called Great Britain, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Cottenhani, of Cottenham, in the county of Cam- 
bridge.— GazeUe, January 19th. 
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The same Gazette announces that a similar honour has 
been eonferred on the Right Honourable Henry Bickers- 
teth, Master or Keeper of the Rolls and Records in Chan- 
ccry, by the title ol* Baron Langdale, ot Langdale* West- 
inoreland. 

JrM Representative Peer.— Lord Dunsany, in the room 
of the Earl of Charleville. 


Russian Tf eights and Measures, — According to the Re- 
port of a Board, appointed for the purpose at St. Peters- 
burg, it appears that the Russian sashene is 7 English 
feet in length. The sashene (Anglice ‘ thrtad’) contains 
3 arshines; and the arshine is tlieretbre 28 English inches 
in length, and contains IG wershalu ; hence the wershak 
measures If inch. With regard to weight, the Boaid 
adopted the model of a pound which they found in the St. 
Petersburg mint; it was made in the year 174 7, and' 
plated with gold. This pound they report as containing 
90 solotniks, and each solotnik 'n\ do/i : the pound con- 
sists, therefore, of 9,210 doli. A Russian, like an English, 
cubic i/ichoi distilled w’atei, at a temperature of l.lj de- 
grees of heat (Rtjaiimm)i wtjighs, in v<rruo, doli; 

and cubic inches of watei, at that temperature, aie 

equal to 1 llusMaii ])ouih1. The apotherancs^ pound is 
equivalent to B.OG l doli. In liquid, measure the redro, or 
Russian hogshead, is adopted as a standard; it contains 
30 pounds’ weight of distilled Avater, or 750,jJ^cli1)ic inches. 
Tile tfcdro contains also 10 cans or gallons. Iti corn- 
measure the fshrteert, equal to G 1 ]jounfls of distilled 
water, or ],G01 iijff cubic in^Iies, anil the* equal to « 

pounds, or cubic inclies, are adopted as a slaiulard 

The Board has been instructed to have model weights and 


measures of a sashene and a pound, made of platina* and 
preserved in some suitable place ; and duplicates of them 
are to be prepared lor the use of the pubJit authorities 
and national establishments. — (St. Petersburg, 17th De- 
cember.) , 

London Bill of Mortality for 1833. — The following is a 
general bill of the Christenings and Burials within the 
City of London and Bills of Mortality, from December 9, 
18.34, to December 15, 1835 : — 

Clir. Biir. 

In the 97 panshes within the walls - - 9(13 ^ 970 

,, 17 parishes without the walls - - 4, <154 3,568 

, , 24 out-parishes in Middlesex and 

Surrey- ------- 17,019 13,376 

, , 10 parishes in the City and Liber- 

. ties of Westminster - - - 3,492 3,411 ^ 


(’hrisleninRs. 

rp . , f Males 13,152 
^'^^^^iFenmles 12,975 


26,128 21,325 

Burials 

Males 10,964 
Females 10,451 


Of the number buried were : — 

Still-born - - . - . - 966 

liiuicr two years of age - - - - 5,41 G 
T\a(> and under live years - - - 2,319 

Five and under ten 1,011 


Auciinneers. Tlie number of Auctioneers in the United 
Kingdom in the year IH 13, is staled in the Uepoits ol the 
Commissiouers of Excise Inquiry to have been as follows : — 
In Englaml, 3,040 ; iScutland, 378 ; Ireland, 278. — Total,' 
3,GKG. The number of licences granted for the year 
ending 5tli danuiiry, 1835, was 3,G04. 


CIIRONKH.E OF 

Jan.l). Meeting of bankers, merchants, and shipowners of 
London, at the Mausiou House, to consider llie best means 
of prornoling the success of the Aietie expedition sent out 
under Caiitam .1. (k Ro'^s to llie relief of the lee hound 
whalc-slups. Ca])tam llo^.s sailed liom Hull on the Gth 
of .hiniiary. Since the expedilion has been fitting out 
several of the whalers have reached this country; hut the 
crews were in an exhausted condition, owing to their pro- 
visions [laving fallen shoit. 

— A meeting of the eonimiltec of the whole Court of 
Common (Jouncil of the (htynf London was held for con- 
sidering the steps wlncli it would be desirable to lake with 
reference to the proposed reform of tlie Corporation. A 
communication Ava.s read from Mr. Parkes, the Secretary 
to the Municipal ( kuqtoratiori Commissioners, which st'ated 
that the draft of tlie Report on the Cily of London (kir- 
poration was finished, and merely reipured revision in 
print. Mr. Parkes said that ho was direetovl by T/ml 
John Russell to auuounee the mteulion of the (tovern- 
ment to introduce a measure of lelomi next session, as 
soon as the Report had been siifliciently considered. It 
was then determined by the commiltee that some of the 
memhers should lie ajipointcd to conl'er with (lovernment 
and the Cor]ioralion-Couimissioners on the details of the 
jiroposed relornis 

— A Refoini Association has been established in 
Dublin, wliicli, in the course of two or three weeks, has 
been joined by 17 peers and sons of [xsu’s, 12 baronets, 
48 members of parliament, 3 lieutenants of eounties, 45 
clepidy-lienteuanls, I 15 jiistieos of the ]»cnee, and nearly 
1,000 nidiviiluals of the highest resjuet ability. 

8. Intelligenee received of a most destructive fire vvlncdi 
occurred at New Yoik on the night of the iOth of De- 
cember, by vAhich G74 iuiildings, situated m the centre of 
commerce, and containing more vahiahlc merchandise and 
properly t!uin unv other part ot the city, were Inirnt down. 
New York eontaius about 25,000 houses, and the miinher 
of those destroyed coiujirises therefore 2j per cent, of the 
whole. They were e.hielly occiipieil by inipoiters of loreign 
goods, and had been rebuilt willuu the last six years with 
'brick in a luindsome and substantial manner, and were, 
most of them, five or six stones iu height. The niin.s 
cover 52 acres, and, forsevenil days after the tire, presented 
a most reiuavkahlc speclaeie. Miserable wretches of both 
sexes were to he seen digging among the still-heated 
bricks and rubbish for articles, about which they often 


OCCURRENCES. 

fought. The ])]acc was crowded also by idle spectators' 
and i>y the sudhrers iind then families, who came, to wit 
ness tlie scene of ilesolalimi. It appears certain that the 
disastrous event was the result of aecident. A private * 
letter which we have seen s;i5s: — 

“ All business has been suspended by it, as neaily all 
our insnraucL companies arc uiined. We, who are not 
burnt up, have had to watch over our own property night 
and day, as our policies are wortli nothing. Out ol .50,000 
dollars, the amount of my insiiraiiee, only one policy, of 
2,500 dollars, is good ; and, as there can be no doubt that 
there is a set of incendiaries amongst us, you may im»Tgine 
the weight and tiouble I have oii my mind. Since the 
burning of Moscow there is not op record such a destruc- 
tive fire. The weather Avas very cold — below zero ; and 
the Avater was fro/en in the engines .and hosi'. 11 bh'U a 
heavy gale Iroin tin*, north-west. The file Avas only sub’ 
durd at last by guupoAviler, by which the houses and stores, 
at every point Avheie it was extending, weie blown up. 
You may form some idea of the extent of the fire by the 
fact that it Avas visible eighty miles off, and fragments of 
ledgers and other account-books' haAc been brought in 
from seven miles down Long Tslatid.” 

Later accounts slate that, though many insurance com- 
panies would ])ay nothing, yet that the whole collectively 
w'ould pay 70 per cent. The damage is estimated at 

15.000. 000 dollars. The chief evil resulting from the 
calamity is the temporary interruption of business. A 
Bill has been introduced in Congress, cxI ending cicdil 
to the merchants for a peiiod of tlirce, four, or five years, 
for the payment of duties ; and also for remitting the 
duly on goods destroyed in original packets. The autho- 
rities of New^York have issued scrip for a loan of 

3.000. 000 dollars ; and the United States’ bank has offered 
a loan of 2,000,000 dollars. The banks generally have 
agreed to renew, for a certain time, all paper engage- 
ments. Measure.s have also been taken to alleviate the 
distress of those who arc thrown out of employment, 
amounting, it is computed, to 2,000 individuals, and having 
not less tlian 3,000 dependents on their industry. 

16. Tlie Marquis of Chnndos, who dined at the farmers' 
ordinary at Buckingham, intimated to the company his 
plan of operations rosiiecting the interests of agriculture 
during the next session. It is his Lordship'.s intention to 
move as early as possible for the aiipoinlment of r select 
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committee to inmiire into ahi the causes of agricultural I had in view, in our measure of last session, was no less the 
distress. He wi^es every man to be eicamined who ean tr&n<juillitv of that country than to make an adequate 
throw anjWight upon the subject ; and he intends calling provision for the Irish Protestant Church. While we wish 
upon those who attribute agricultural distress to the cur- to cut off all that is unnecessary in the temporal wealth 
rency, or other causes, to come forwArd and prove their case of the Irish Church, we most carefully, most sedulously, 
before the committee. I will say, most effectual^ make a provision for the 

IH. Three glee-singers, whom Mr. Laiug« the police adequate instruction of the Protestant eoiatnunion of 
magistrate, had committed to the House of Correction Ireland. Unless these two principles can be reconciled 
for pursuing their avocation in the streets, were ordered I am no Church reformer in Ireland. These (he add^) 
to be released by direction of the Secretary of State for the are a few of the measures to which the earliest attention 
Horne Department. • of the Government will be directed ; and we shall deal 

2l! The ibundation-stoneofthe new Licensed Victfiallers* with them carefully, deliberately, and by degrees.** 

School in Kennington-lane was laic^ by Lord Melbourne, , The Commissioners of Danish Claims have commenced 
at the request of his Majesty, who is patron of the charity, liquidating the claims of parties whose book debts were 
After the performance of the usual ceremonies Lord Mel- confiscated by the King of Denmark in 1807. 
bourne delivered a short address, in which he expressed A Canterbury newspaper states that the Lords Cora- 
his most fervent hope that the charity might be as pros- nfiissioner«^of the Admiralty have directed that the appren- 
perou.s as its most anxious friends could desire. He added tioes of shipwrights employed in the dock-yards shall 
that his Majesty, the patron of the school, was most henceforth be instructed every Saturday in the art of 
anxious for its success, and that, although ever alive to the drawing. 

wellare of his subjects, there was notlimg in which Wie During the month there has been more than one tithe 
King felt a deeper interest than in institutions of this affray in Irelamh attended with loss of life. The Rev. W. 
description, which were intended for the diffusion of the Beresford had employed his usual process-server, a roan 
blessings of education, and the principles of morality and named Hudson, to serve tithe notiecs on the peasantry, 
true religion. The friends of the charity dined together in Hiulson was accompanied by five or six armed hailiffs, and 
the evening, and contributed nearly 1,000/. in aid of the tlie motions of the* party quickly atiracled the country 
building fund. people, who hooted them as they passed along. This pro - 

22. The election of Thomas Hovell, Esq., the first Mayor voked Hud^»n to suHi a degree thal he threatened to snoot 
of Cambridge chosen under the provisions of the Muni- any of (hose whom he discovered annoying him in his avo- 
cipal Reform Act, was celebrated by a graiid dinncM*, at cations. This threat exeiled a fresh oiitpuni ing of contempt 
winch upwards of 210 of the most distinguished reformers from t lie peasantry; upon wHteli Hudson fired, and shot 
ol‘ the horougli and county were present. Mr. Spring Rice one of then* number. The people rushed upon Iludxon, 
w'as amongst the guests invited, and, on the health of his and despatched him instantly. The other bailift’s made their 
Majesty’s Ministers lieing given by tin’ Ma\’or, the Right, escape from llio mfiinaled people while they were engaged 
Honouralile CTeritlcman lose to aeknowledge the cOmpli- w tli the unfortunate server. The pistols had been loaded 
ment, and in the course of his address ]iointed out in a by the Rev. Mr. Beresford, who appeared at the inquest in 
forcible manner the new duties which devolve upon the tears, and offered to provide for the family of Mahony, the 
municipal representatives of boroughs, and touched upon man whom Iludsiui shot. Another fatal tithe affray 
a variety ol oihei tojiies of great public interest. Alluding occurred at Newton, near Charlevill ’, county Limerick, 
to the coming session he said : — “ We have to remedy the It is slated that the Rev. Mr. Bnnbury was proceeding with 
still-existing grievances to wliieh the dissenting bodies of tlurly-two p ilieomen, two sheriffs’-nien, and four drivers, 
this country are now suliject. AVe must proceed to con- lo make a seizure for titlie.s. They w’cre pelted with .stones 
sider also, on the same principle of firmne.ss, and dcci.sioii by the peasantry, when some shots were fired by the police 
grounded in justice, tlie question of tithes in England, and several person.s were wounded ; a man, named Sweeney 
We must proceed in the great work of reform of our (Jourts mortally. * 

ol Eipiity. AVe must give to tlio people of England a A great number of (he new Municipal Corporations have 
better, a eho<i]>(M', and a more etfectiial administration of forwarded addresses for presentation to his Majesty, thank- 
jvisiiee \Vc must, far as it is in our power to do so, ing him for the Municipal Reform Act, and expressive of 
improve and traiiqiullizc Ireland. The oliject which we confidence in his Ministers. 

Al) V E KTISEMENTS. 

On lh<* nth of KcluUrtry will In* {mhliNheil, pnro 6'f., to l)e rnnimued Wcfkiy, 

THE FIRST NUMBER OF 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE: 

IIKINO 

€i)t (PHr anH Crsitamcnts! 

ACCORDING TO THK AUTHOIU7.KD VKRSION, 

ZXiZ.VSTaATBD WITH MAKIT KVKDB&O WOOD-OVT5, 

Representing tho Historiral Events, after the most cetebratoA Pictures; flu; Landscape Scenes, from Original Dr.iwiiigs or from 
Authentic Flngravings ; and the Subjoins of Natural History, of Coutume, and of Antiquities, from tlu; best Sources, 

TO WHICH AIUC ADDED, 

Hotrd, 

Chiefly Explanatory of the Engravings, and of siicli Pa-ssageg connected with the History, Geography, Natural History, 
and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures as rvquire Observation. 

'I’hp principal featnrpof ' The Pictorial BiMp ’ i» dpfinp I hy ilH Title. It is to make the Objects iIpmciiIipJ nr r.*iHrrpJ to in the Holy ScripUirc* famiUer to 
the eyp of tin* gpoerni Rpaiier. At the present tunc ii ' l*ic*lure-B»l»le * (Hililer BiheO i** piibliKhinjf in UiTiOfftiy wOh rcinarkahle 1 he present hWK. 

however, ditferM considerulily ui itK plan from Ihaf and other ilinstrated BibW. I’lie immenMP tre.isurp'. of Art which the Rreat Paiiiters huvl* bet]ueathiKl rort 
cn Sacred Subjects will be here opnned to nil, jih far as they art^ capable of lienifc diffuHed ihrouirh tl'e iiieiliuin of wooil-eniiTHVinjr •. the Landscape will b« 

represented with that fidelity which we arc now able to reabue throiifrh the iabours of recent Travellers ; ami tlie other objeeth, whether of Natural of 

Costume, or of AntHpiities, will lie delineated with eipinl accur.-ey. These lUnstrationh will of ihennehes be as Notfs of the most intereslmif atiu uiiTiolwnt 
fbaracter, Th« printed Notes will have precisely the snmn principle in view; they will be , hiefly devoted to an expliinalioii of the mcnitoAMl ib the 

Sacred Teat. It is the wish of tlie eonduetors of ihis * PiefO'iul Bible’ to rei liter it n woik iiniversally aeeeplable to all denommatiotiH ol ChriMuana. While, 
therefore, the critlenl reader of the Scriptures will have to seek in other editions for c iminent of a theolo^rical nature, — and such editions are at numerous as they 
are adtniralile,— the notes of the * Pietori.al Bible' will be limited as we have already desenbed. That -m h explmuitions, conceived vn a apiril of atueere piety, 
and with due reference to their connexion with the hi)ther Rllnsi'ins of the inspired Writers, may le.ad iiiany rea«iers lo a more dilinpent pe^f»lt»f the SeriptoTeii, 
there ran be no doubt, and koine of the labmirB of the moat learned commentators have been aecordinijlv devoted to such pniiiLs. The Notea to the ‘ rictoTial 
Bible' Will be written by several persons, each well aenuainted w'lfh the branch which he iiiiderfukcs; and the whole will undertfo the most Mifovial 

revision. The lUiistraiinns of the book of Gr.Nvsraare about Fi.rty in numlier. On the l»i of March the First Part will be published, price Two 
The Work will lie completed in hlighieeii or, ut most. Twenty Parts, forming three Imndhoroe Super-Rin/al Octavo Volumes, it will be printed on lute thick 
Paper, with a new Type. 

London : OHAXT.xt Kmiqbt, 23, Ludgate Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NEW WORKS, PUBLISHED BY JACKSON AND WALFORD. 

18 , ST. PAUL’S CHURCH YARD. 

In the Prr$t, 

A memoir ot the REV. WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., more than Forty Years Missionary in India, 

Professor of Oriental Lariffungrts in the OoHogo of Fort Translutorof the Socreil Scriptures Into the Hansciit, the Bengalee, ahd many 

oth.M hasTprii rt.iigiics KUSTA,CE CAREY, several years Missionary in Calcutta. 

The above •' Memoir- will comprehend— 1 . A llcvlew of his Farly Life and Entrance uimii the ChrUf Ian Ministry, by himsclf-2. A Keeolleetlon of Ws 
Karlv h\ H beloved Sister.— 3. *' An Attempt nt a Memoir,” «rc., by the Keverentl Andrew Fiiili*r.— 4 A Critique upon his (.haracter and Labours, a 
nti OiMMii.tl nclioiur and truusbitor, by Dr. Wilson, Profesaor of Onciital Literature in the Univei;^lty of Oxford, ace. 8cc. 


In Tlf'o /b/«. 8t'o., with L%thotjraphic Hewg and Hood CutSf 24«. c/ofA, 

A NARRATIVE of the VISIT to the AMERICAN CHURCHES, 

By the Deputation from Uie (Joni'TORulional Unitui of Eii;'l!ind and WrIch — By ANDREW REED, D.D., and JAMLS MATITESON, D 1). 

" fJootains not n few deacriplivo uhifli, had *0 room to fstrai'l them, would griilifv .ill our readers . j i » 

*' They are intolliirent and neiite oliM-rvem, iiml 'iinpiil.'irly c.’indid and dispasHtonale. No one, »e are Hatii*fiod, who reads this book witli an honest deaire 
ftir information, will withhold his convieliou from the hiiUeiiientH it containH, or will fail to he ^'latided with the picture nhlcli il gives of tho social state ofoiir 


American brethren .” — Morntng Chromrle. 

In Pont 8iio., with a full-length I *or trait from nn Original Painting in possenion of the family, 10*. Od. cloth, 

MEMOIRS of llic LIFE, CHARACTER, a.id WRITINGS of SIR MATI'HEW HALE, Knight, 

laird Chief JuKtiee of Eugland — Hy .1 U M ILLI AMS, Ebij , LLD. t.iS.A. 

*' Dr. Williams has, we think, conferred an esKential boiiefit on tlie piofession, and especially on its younger members, by the prodiiction of this volume.*’ — 

'^Wo cordially reeommHud tln« memoir of a great and good man, a sincere Chiiatiuu and a paragon Judge, as a hook emiuenlly fitted to make the reader 
wiser, liettei, and happier.” — Tnit’i Mugntine 

k’ 


COUNTY KF.I•()1{^ 


Tills dn> is jiuhlUlied, price 4/.. fot’dihlnliuliou, 

n^llK MAGISTRACY of ENGLAND, 

^ its Al)UM‘a, anil their Ilemedv in Po)Milur 
Kleelioii.— fly .1 IJINDF I>ALM1:R, I>i|. 

Second Edition, w itli AdditiotH. 

Price Sivpeiiee eueli, 

THOUGHTS UPON THE ARIST0UR\(:Y 
OP ENOI.AND. I’arts I. aud U.-By ISAAC 
TOMKINS, Oeul. 

IL HOOPER, 13. Pall.niall East 

Second Editum, piu;e , 

I BnTKRS ON THE CORN LAWS, 

1 J and on the Rights of tiio Working (Uaases . 
origiinilly inserted in the *' Morning ('hronicle 
showing Itie injiistiee, and also the tiiqiolicy, of eni* 

K oweriiig thoHO among w peojde, wlio ioive obtained 
le piupiielary |iOH»<eHHiou of the Linds of a countr>, 
to incvease, ailifiriaiiy, tlie money miIuu of ilieir 
nxeinsive eslaleM, hv ineonH of nriiitrary charges, 
made tm the rest of the piMjplc, foi the ncressaries of 
life.— By 11. H T 

HENRY HOOPER, 13, P.ill-mall East. 

HISTORICAL REt'ORDS OK TIU: YEAR 18.15, 
Einbiaeliig the FiMtures of 

AN ANNUAL H E O 1 S T I-. U 

ATLAS WEEKLY NKWS- 

« PAPER of 3d January, and the Three 
hnecooding Weeks, coiitalnN a llLSTOllV OF 'I'll E 
YEAR iH.i.Y. i)i\ idcil into seclioiiH, agreeahly to the 
nature of llu* sidueets il einbiueeii. It is M'purul'Ml 
into the following lands: — 

FOUEKLN POLITII’AL HISTORY. 
DOMESTIC POLITICAL lIlS'roRV 
II IS rollICYL RETROSPECroF ENOLISH 
LITER \TCRi: 

THE MTEIIATUUE OF \RT. 

THE PIIYSICAI. ASPECT OFTIIE YEAR. 
Theae ENsays, lil»loru:ul, literary, ami srieutifie. 
Upon wliioli eoiiHiileralile indualry anti research have 
hern hciitow ed, w ill exhihit all the more important 
feature'^ of ail Amnnl Register 'I'hey have heeu 
]irepareil willi greni eiue, and reference lias lM«en 
iu.i(le in till'll proiiuetioii to n laiU'tv of sou.eus of 
iiifoimntioii, iiiuoiigNt which are some HiilhoriUes 
not acee»ii«hle to geoeial iiufuiry 
The ATI.AS Newsiiniiei isdnidcd into two piin 
elii.il dep.iitiiieuu. Nlhv< and l.ITERATURE. 
These are rareluily sulullvuied into heads of easy 
tvferenre, so llwit eaeli Buhjeet is kept distinct and 
entire, and nu liiNturieal eoutiniilly preserveil from 
week to week. The gieal dimeiihions of llio sheet, 
wliieii folds inu> (ii\leen fMige*^, cotilainitig fdVty- 
iH^ht columns, dliahle (his puhiicHtum to ruinhine 
the peciilnir features of a Newsfuipcr, and tlie 
Montlily uud Quarterly Journals of l.ilurature, and 
It) embrace cicry lopie interesting to tin* Politieiun, 
the Merchant, the Diamatitl, the AitlNt, tlie Poet, 
tlie MiiNkian, and the PhlloKopher. Amongst the 
moht proiuiueiit features is an elaborate rritieiani 
U)n>U musical performers, coniiTOsUious, and puhlt^ 
eatious, w itii cnrrtmt Notices of all not cities in Music 
on the Cuntim-nt. Ihe ATLAS also posiiesKei ex- 
olusiv* soun os of iiiteiUgeiie^ on thcalrairs of Imlia ' 
Slid tho Cailuiiies, to whicli it d«\k>tcs a greAtvr space 
than aiiji otlwr Journal 

AdvtntlaenicntM tor the Allas arc received at the 
OflHsc, Heaufolt House, Strand. *■ 
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Rl, Holies slieet. 

I‘'onr tloors fiom (’uvendihh'Rquare. 

T UK NEW .SY.STKM now adopted hy 
EDWARD bull, at his extensive l.ihiary. 
is not only to insiue morn immedmti' aupplicb of all 
the New PiililieatioiH and .Standard W'oiks for 
piTUbal, ill the English and Foieigii LangiiugeH, 24 
voliimoh ill a tune, for jCO 6s tlie year, but to allow 
Suliscriheis to have, gratis, any of the New Works 
they wibli to possess to the amnniit of Two Guineas, 
and Caialogues, Boxes, Ki , fiee ot exju’iise 
.Sis'lefies also supplied in all pai ti of the kingdom — 
Address to Edw'.tid Bull, lahrari.iii, li), Ilolles- 
street. 


1 n 32mo , price r»»„ 

T he ASSEMBLED COMMONS, 

18,36 — Comprising a piMsoii.il nrcoiiiit ol eneh 
Member of Parliament and bis Family— llu* P< bli- 
cal Party to w'hieh he now belongs, and to whu li liis 
predereshoTH liavo hitherto belonged — his R.ink, 
jyltilioii, and Infiueiiee in hisi County — how elected 
— stale of 1 lie poll at the last Eleeltou— nature of 
hii Votes iqion impoitant Questions, Ac, 

E. CIIUUTON, Public Library. 26, Holies street. 


MjCROCdSM, 

24, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

C A R P E N T E R'S 1 M P R O V E D 
PH ANTASMAtiOKl A LANl'ERN 
This Lantein is now no iiineii imiiroved, and is 
used willi Midi iiiere.ased faeilily, flial it mav be 
recommended with the gientest conlideuce as In’ing 
the best Hull IS m.ide, giMlig the nuist jieifirtly de 
fined figure, with n brillianl and well-illnmiiiuted 
field of view, from 6 to 14 feet in dutino'er. Com- 
hilled with tile Copper-plate .^iiders, it pieseiits a 
noM*! and delightful m<'de of Iiisti uetieii and Amuso. 
nient. TO INFANT SCHOOLS, PC HI.IC SEMI- 
NARIES, MECIIVNICS* INSTITCTES, Ac, it 
olTerrt peeulmr {iih.inlageM, and is mueii used b\ the 
Comiuelors of tliese Imlitutioiis, both 111 tins Coiiti- 
Iry mid America, iti .tiding tlie Progress of Educa- 
tion. The Naliu.il History Subiocls and AHlrono 
mieiil Diagt.ine* are painted iti the xery best sty le, 
and can be depended ujum for neeuiaey and fidelity, 

£ g. d. 

Carpenter’s Improved Phnutasniagoria 
Lantern, with Patent Lamp and 
Sniiiig Holder, complete, in a Box, 

wineli w ill coiilain 24 Shder# 3 12 6 

Ditto as alioie, with the add it ion of a 
Microscope for exhibiting Trnnsp.i- 
renl Obieels in the B.imo manner aa 
tbe Hydro Oxvgen Microscope. The 
MieroKCOpe, witb6 SlldetB and Aqua 

tie Slider, in Box 4 4 0 

Coiqier-plate Slidets, Natural History 
Sulijects, coiupiised in 56 Sliders, 

each 0 4 6 

Improved Si-t of .Astionomiral Itia- 

f ranis, in a Box, with Dearriutioii, in 

1 Sliders 2 6 0 

Mov.ihle Humorous Sllclerx, Ac., 150 
Subjects, ftxim 4s. each to 0 10 0 

A Liberal .Allowance to Schools, luitituilons, &c. 


P OWERFUL MUSICAL ROXKS, m 

woihI e.aHes, 12 inehei. long, liy fi uieiies wide, 
eiieli playing Four Yir". v\itli llie music finished in .i 
very buperior manner, aroofieied lor Five liuineas 
eaeli. Also a few ol llie same (ieKcrijilioii, w itli Six 
Ali'8. piiee .Sen n ti'iilieas ea« li, at (HI\ 
SAV'DRY'S. Woiknig .silxersniith, (loldsmitli, and 
Wateluii.ilo r, 47, (kiruliill, London. 

N R — 'rile buiall Musical Boxes, 3l nichoH lung, 
eoutume Keihnginliu cnsi's piice 19>. earii, or in 
eom})nsltioii slieil eases, at 25'i*. eaeli 

ELEG AN ( ^AmT ^CCcTn D^Y A~n IE CITY 

c I >D’r 11 1 N (i i: s J' A B L 1 .s 1 1 M li N 'r. 

\ GOOD FIT, Good Workiniinbhi|i, 

I > and (fiMxl Materiuls, having gaiuedjiir K P. 
DOUDNliY and SON a (iisid Name and exieiisiv.' 
p.itrouige for iipw.iuU of half a ceiiliiiy , in preHuiil- 
lU'g Iheii unparalleleil Low' Pneea loi Piililie Ju 
ppectlou tiiey lieg to state that thutiiiee essuiluils 
to II (hind (i.iniieiit siiall still Iiiim' llieii iiineniittliig 
.attention, it lii-ing their nmhilioii to iiiRiire an in 
ereasing inisiueH.s, aud nu'rit tlie .ip[)ell»1ion ol being 
•'The Ihist, ns well as tlie Cliea|W‘rtt, 'ruiUusI ’ 

vnicxs 

A BiiiKT Clotli Coal, Tionsers, and Waist- 

co.it, fa.sliionnhly in.ule, pi'i Milt X‘S 3 0 

Ditto Spiinisli Snpei line, ditto 4 4 0 

Ditto extra Imperial Saxony, the best Unit 

IS made, ditto 4 15 0 

Supertine Fnn'k tkials. Silk F.aeiugs 2 10 0 

Siimmei Wiiistcoals, lieaulifnl patteriiii, 7* 

eaeli, or Hirer for 1 0 0 

Cantuon Drill fVe ) 'rroiisors, 10s. 6rf. pei 

p.nr, or three pair for 1 10 0 

Morning ('oats and DresHing Ciowiis 0 1.5 0 

t'luiii Travelling d'louherH 0 lit 6 

Tootmuu's Suit of lavery, eomplele 3 li 0 

roNiHAcr rnrrss, 

('I’he old suits to he niturned.) 

Two Suits ]ier year £7 7 0 

1'lie iaiBl that ih made H 6 0 

'Phree .Suns rM-ryenr 10 17 0 

'J'he best tii.il is made 12 5 0 

Four Suits per year 14 6 0 

The best th.ii in in.ide 13 18 0 

BOY.S’ CLOTHES ftnstnfully and f.isliionablv 
made) SURER ISINDI.Y LOW l~Skelelon SuRb. 
IBi. ) Turiie Dregst's, 25*',; lliigs.ir SmU, 30<. 

The " City Clothing EHluhlishtiionl” hns long 
been celebrated for h.a\ing the Ibuit and (Bienpual 
AsMutniont nt Shooting Jutkets and Fishing Coals. 
Ureal Cn.atH and Cloaks ol ovoiy make, all sortH of 
(luiterB, Mud litKits, uiid G.iinbadta's ; India-iulda'r 
W aturproof (3(.)ak8, ('ape*, Air (binhions, 'rruvelling 
Bags, Ac Ac. 

(Jenilemmi requinng OutfitM, on a eumparinnu 
wiih the Style, Qualities, and PricoM of other Houiics, 
will prove the advantage!) to be derivwl from giving 
tlieli Ordi'rs to 

1C. P. DOUUNEY ntid SON, 4i), Lombard street. 
Eatabliiihed Fifty Yean. 

Phe OJjice of the Society u at 
13, Pall-mall East. 

C/erh, Mr. T. W. Paukbs. 

LONDON : 

CHARLES KNIGHT. 22. LtTDGATE-STREET. 
PnoUxl by W. Ci,owji3 and Sok», Stunfurd-itreet. 
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THE FUNDS. 

( Coni iiiurcl from No, 38.) * 

Without entcrinj>' furtluT than \v« linvr done into the 
hi'^lory of tlie pronress and accuiniilHtion of* tlic 
Nulioiial Debt, we shall now proceed to g;i\e aii« 
account of various operations and other particulars con- 
nected with it, which arc frefpiently mentioned, or 
referred to. 

I. We shall state, in tlie first jducc, the manner in 
wliich money is horroweil by the CTOvenimeut. All 
loans, us it has been already pbserve<l, are now cHected 
under the authority of Parliament — that istersay, an 
Aet ot Parliament, Ranctioning* the tran#a(?fion, must be 
passed, wbenever tiiiy money is borrowed. In practice, 
iiowevcr, it is usual for the Cbancellur of the Ig^cheqpcr 
to arrange the terms of the loan with the contractors, 
in the manner to be afterwards .statedi heforo the Act of 
I’ailiarnent has been obtained, the negociatimi being 
Rubjoet, of course, to tlie ratification of the legislature. 

Loans, as we have, bad occasion to slate in onr his- 
torical (b'ductioii, have, in the ditferent stages of the 
funding system, been elFected in various fonys. 

Orig'iiinlly money was borrowcMl by the State in the same 
niamier in which it is still usually borrowed by private 
]mrtics — that i.s to sa},the lende|uW'as understood to 
retain the power of demanding back his money whein 
be chose. 'I'Jie money remained bis property, the Stale 
only ])nrcliasing the use of it by the payment of 
an annual intortst. Eventually, however, loans canine 
to be uMially made upon the condition tliat the State 
should ne\er be culled upon to repay the mohgy. 

The most remarkable, if not the oi^y exception, 
in recent lim^s, is the Loyalty Loan (as it was called) 
of Ift, 000,000/., contracted in 1790, which it was^ 
agreevi should bo repaid, if the subscribers chose to 
demand their money, iWo years after the conclusion of 
the war in which the country was then engageil. Tlie 
money came accordingly to bo payable two years' after 
the peace of Amiens ^ but most of tiie sub.se ri bets ngre^ 
to accept, in exchange, of an equivalent amount of 
capital in other government funds, and money was' 
raised by a new loan, on the usual prineijile, to pay otf 
thefew who held out. . 

It may be observed, that when the use of mtijiey 
thus obtained for an indefinite time, simply on the Con-- 
dition that en aitnual interest shall piidfoflt,ilie 
irausactiou can hardly be properly called borrow 
conlractiiig a loon ; it more nearly resembles the tfikiog 
a farm on a peri>etual lease, or, which is (.he same 

VoL. IV. [Priuted by Wi gu am Olowes and Sonei Stamford Street,] 


thing, th5 purchase of a piece of landed property-, on 
condition oftlic payment of a perjietnal quit-rent to tlie 
seller; and it would be more correct to say tliarilH: ^ 
monej^is hired or rented, tlian that it is borrowed. The 
position ill which the Slate is placed by the arrange- 
ment even possesses an important advantage, afi com- 
pared with that of the lessee or jinrcliaser in th6 case 
we have supposed, in the power which is retairted by it 
of at any time tftiwwing up the bargain, or returning 
the j)ro])erlv, and ihii.s getting rid, for ever after, of the 
annual rem or payment. In regard to a very few loans, 
this power has been iii a slight degree limited; but in 
so far as the great nuiss of flle debt is concerned, it has 
been reserved entire and without restrictiort. * 

It may now, therefore, be stated geiwjrally^ that all 
money rai'-ed in th*' way of what is called loan by the' 
State is, in fact, obtained in perpetuity, or for auY.p<*tiod, 
however long, during which the State tpay efibose to 
retain it. The snlj|$criber to the loan does not really 
lend hia money, but gives it away altogether in exchange 
for a certain ccpiivalent. Tf that equivalent be a certain 
raletSrf annual interest so long^^as the money shall be 
retained, he, in fact, purcha5e.s a perpetual annuity 
(subject to the bargain being reversed, or the contract 
broken off, at any lime it may suit the convenience of 
the other party to return hftn his money) ; and this is. 
the species of eipiivalent whiclr the State has agreed to 
give fur by fair J|^e‘* greater pari of the money which it 
has borrowed. But it has Irequenlly also offered other 
cj^ndilious. Iiisti^i^d ctf perpetual annuities, terminable 
arpuhlics, of ditlcrciu descriptions have been Bometimes 
granted — that is to say, the subscriber to the loan has 
agreed to give his money, on the State t^ngaging, in 
retnni, to pay him anaiinnity cither for a specifiedaerm 
of years, or for his life, or for a lerrii depending upon 
some other similar contingency. Formealy such annui- 
ties used sometimes to l)e gpnted upon seheines culled 
Toniiim ; by which the subscribers were divided into 
classes, according to their agea^ or wer^ allowed to ap- 
point nominee.s w lio were so divided, and a proportiomite 
annuity being assigned to each class, those who lived 
longest had the bimefit ef their survivorship, by^the 
^\io\e annuity being still divided among tiie diminished 
numbcR “Tontines," observes Dr. IfamiJton (In- 
quiry concerning the National Debt) “ seem adapted 
to the passions of human nutuxe, from the hope every 
man entertains of longevity, and the desire of ease mid 
afllueiice in old age; and ^fiey are beneficial to 
piiblij^*, as affording ji\ discharge of the debt, although 
a d^Elunt one, without any payment. They have been 
extensively adopted in some foreign countries, but seldom 
in Britain." All the annuities for fixed terms (oftlled 
Irfing" Annuides) now existing, terminate; in, 

^ Tn former times it was likewise" customary to g^nt the 
subscribers to loans licket^iu ,the,Bt^tO:lhtt^y».a8 an ad- 
vantage in addition to tlieir an- 

nuities. ^Sometimes the pri^sfwlii^ Qiesd ticketa might 
bring weVc (o be converted into stock/ sometimes they 
were to be paid^ in nioiiey. Of ooursolhit species of pre- 
mium can never be again resorted to. 

D 
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Another inducement to Bubscribers, however, has been 
larpjely applied in modern times — that of assigning to the 
creditor a much greater norniiuil amount of stock than 
the money actually received from him. Thus, to take 
the example cited by Mr. M‘Culloch (Dictionary of 
Cotiiiiiercc, 2nd edition, p. 585). “ Suppose Govern- 
ment were anxious to borrow, that they preferred borrow-, 
ing ill a 3 per cent, stock, and that they could not nego- 
tiate a loan for less than percent. : they effected their 
object by giving the lender, in return for every 100/ ad- 
vanced, 1 .‘j 0/ 3 pur cent, stock; that is, they bound the 
country to pay him or his assignees 4/, 10^. a-ycar in all 
time to come, or, otherwise, to extinguish the debt by a 
payment of 150/.’* This practice was, little kirown till 
towards the close of the American war; but since al>out 
llio year 1780 it has been carried to a great exteht. Dr. 
Flamilton observes, that if the funded debt, contracted 
from the commencement of the American war to the 
year 1812, wore paid off at par (that is, at its nominal 
amount) the nation would- ])ny aboui 135,000,000/. 
more than it ever recei\ed. The effect upon the wliole 
debt has been to increase its amount to not mticli less 
than two-fifihs beyond the sum nctu^lly advanced hy the 
lenders. In other words, while the debt is nominally 
ahoiit 750,000,000/., the amount really bo^owed has 
been only about 535,000,000/. 

For a eonsiderable fimCfiio competilion in bidding for 
loans took place. Certain terms weVe nici el} proposed, at 
which persons were inViled to subscribe their money. 
These terms were in general Idieral cnongli to ensure a* 
ready subscription, and, indeed, to make it he coiisideied 
a favour by ca])italisls to obtain a share of the loan ; and 
if, on any occasion, the terms first prriposed were foimd 
not to be sutliciently tempting, a rtew scheme was uii- 
nouuced, offering greater advantages to lenders. This 
inelliod or])roceediiig, l^owevcr, nmnifestly so p^cj^dicial 
to the interests of the public, as well as opening a door 
to many abuses, has been long abandoned. Now, when 
a new loan is to be made, it i.s always thrown open 
to com[K*titi()n. We cannot give a shorter or plainer 
account of llic course usually followed, than is conveyed 
ill the folldwiiig passage from Dr, Ilaihilton's excellent 
work The Chancellor of the Exchequer fixes upon 
the hinds in which the loan is to be made. These are 
often of dillerent kinds, and not uiifrequently a long nli- 
niiit y forms part of the emolument. IJe then gives public 
intimation tliat he is ready, on a eertuin day, to rcc^dve 
otfeis, and assign the loan to those who are willing to 
accept of the lowest terms. If a long annuity be a part 
ol the pioposed emolument, the other funds to be as- 
signed to the Tenders are fixed at a rate somewhat lower | 
than the estimated value fbr each 100/, borrowed, and 
the bidding is on the long annuity, the loan being 
granted to those who* will accept of the least annuity in 
addition to the capital oifered. If the loan be in different 
funds, but without an annuity, the capitals in all the 
funds except onC are previously fixed; and the bidding 
is on that fund, the loan being granted Iq those who 
will accept of the lowest capital. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is generally attended, at the time appointed, 
by several of the princi{>al bankers in London, who de- 
liver their offers, having previously made up a list of 
persons who are willing to share with them, to a certain 
cxicnl, in case their offer be accepted ; and the loan is 
'assigned lo'ihe offerer who proposes the lowest terms.** 
Of cour.se, tlie terms upon which a new loan is con- 
tracted lor, must alwa}s be speh as to afford the parties 
who advance t]ie money a greater amount of slock upon 
the whole, than they could obtain by making purchases 
with the same capital in the money market, for other- 
wise thcM’e w ould be no inducement for them to incur the 
greater risk, responsibility, and trouble of cibritracting 
lor the loan. 


II. We shall next notice some of the other operations 
of the Government in the management of the debt. 

Of these the most remarkable are the various plans 
that have been adopted with the view of paying off’ or 
reducing the priiicipaJ of Uie debt, by means of what 
have been colled Sinking Fnjtds, The first sinking 
fund was that established by Sir Robert Walpole (but 
suggested by Earl Stanhope)* in 1716. At thi.s lime 
the taxes the produce of which had been assigned to 
pay the ititcrent on the several portions into which the 
debt was divided, and which had also been made perpe- 
tual for that purpose^ yielded a somewhat larger revemie 
than was absorbed by the dividends; and the scheme in 
question was, that the surplus thus accruing should he 
formed into a fund for the discharge of the debt. Va- 
rious sums, otherwise oblainPd, were afterwards added 
to this fund. Ou the other hand, the taxes, which had 
at first yielded a surplus, very soon ceased to do so ; but 
the sinking fund was still kcj»t u|) by new loans being 
contracted to supply its annual demands. This s}sli in 
commenced in 1718. In 1733, again, the •'Um oi hall' 
a million was taken from the sinking liiiid towards tlic 
national ex])ensL'S of the year ; and the same violation 
ol the principle of the scheme being alTerwai rls annuall} 

^ repeated, the fund (*veiilually almost ceased to produce 
nil} effect in the reduction of the debt. It appears that, 
ill fiflY-‘'ix years— namely, from its institution till 1772 
— it had Old}, after deducting tlie amount of the new 
loans that had been made for its siijiport, yielded some- 
thing above 1 1,000,000/. in all for that [impose. 

Tlic next sinking 1‘niid was that established hy Mi. 
Pitt ill 17S6. It was to be supported b} 1,000,000/. 
taken annually from the national revenue — the \aimus 
branches of which Were at the same time iiniled, under 
the name of the consolidated fund, 'fhe sums thus 
obtained were vested in the hands of Commissioners for 
the Redemption of the National Debt, to lie ajiplied by 
them, as they should judge expedient, in liie puichase 
of .stock at the market prices. The hojies of this scheme 
rested in a great degree upon the siijiposed efliciu*} of the 
priiicij)la,.of compound interest, lo which atteniion Imd 
some years before been strongly culleil by Dr. Price 
Into any detail of the vaiious mollifications winch the 
plan of the sinking fund snbseipiently nnderweni, it is 
impossible fbr us here to enter. Suffice it to observe, 
that, after having had its form repeatedl} changed, mid 
having been supported for many yems, as that ol Sii 
Robert Walpole had been, by loans annually laised 
expressly to sup[)ly the sums neeessur} for kcejiiiig it 
up, it was finally abolished, in IS30, hy the Act 10 
Geo. IV., chap. 37,^'hieh enacled that the sums thence- 
forth annually applicable to the reduction ol the national 
debt should consist simply of the actual surjiliis leveiuic 
beyond the expenditure. 

It is obvious to common sense, witliout going into 
any minute calculation, or other deduction, that the 
principle litre declared is really the only one on which 
a sinking fund can he rationally established. A person 
in debt (and the case is precisely the same with a nation) 
will manifestly never make any jirogress in relieving 
himself from his encumbrances, if, as fast as he pays his 
creditors with the one hand, he borrows with the other. 
Even if he could ulwa}s borrow on the same terms on 
which he makes his payments, he would only be putting 
himself to a great deal of trouble for no purpose what- 
ever. Ill the ca.se of the national debt, the aj>paratu.s of 
commissioners, and other public functionaries, by which 
the redemption of the debt was carried ou, was, of 
course, maintained at a very considerable annual cost. 
But this was by no means the whole expense. From 
what has been already stated as to the manner in which 
loans are negotiated, it may be perceived that the nation 
can seldom borrow money except at some advance upon 
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the market price of stocks at the time. It' is true that 
the etiect of a new loan beinp: announced is usually, for 
the moment, to depress the price of stocks; and, on that 
account, the whole of the advantages accorded to the 
subscribers, is not to be seUlowTi as a loss to the nation ; 
but still there is necessarily, in general, a sacridce to 
some extent. Hence the improvidence of such a trans- 
action whenever it is needlessly resorted to. 

Dr. Price was so ermnioured of his project of a sink- 
ing fund accumulating at compound* interest, as to 
recommend that it ought to be, in all Circumstances, 
kept in operation, even if new loans were necessary for 
that purpose. Hut, in truth, this notion of any wonder 
being to be worked, or any benefit to be obtained, even 
in the most favourable case, by allowing the funds ap- 
propriated for the extinction of the debt to accumulate 
at compound interest, instead of ap]dying them at once, 
wlienevor they become available, is a more delusion — as 
a very tew figures will at once make clear. lA*t us 
Mi])p()se an individual to be indebted to the amount of a 
hundred pounds, and to have an income exceeding his 
expenditure by the annual sum of fifteen pounds. There 
are three ways in which he may apply this surplus to 
Uie discharge of his debts. First, be may. every year, 
pay the interest regularly, and also devote the whole 
remaiiider of the fifteen pounds to the reduction of the 
])niicipal. The result of this will be, th^it (&iipj)osiug 
the rate of interest to be 5 per eent.) at the end of tlie 
Jst )eur his debts will be reduced to . ilDO 0 0 


2ud 


»» 

79 10 0 

3rd 

>> 

ii 

68 O* 6 

4th 



56 17 n,v 

5 th 

,, 

1 » 

44 14 IOjVs- 


Or, secondly, be may, every year, pay the.intcrest 
only, and allow the remainder of the surplus to accumu- 
late at compound interest. Btii is anything gained by 
this arrangeiiKUt? The amount of the debt, of course, 
now remains uuallected ; and it will be found that the 
sinking-iinid, by which it is to be eventually discharged, 
arising I'roiu a yearly payment of leu pounds, uiul (be 
accumulations of interest upon preceding deposits, will 
increase as liillows: — 


At the end of the 1st year, it will be , . £10 0 

Slid ,, 20 10 

3rd „ 31 10 

4^1 „ 43 2 

5th „ 55 5 

Tsiovv lliese sums, if severally subtracted from 100/,, the 
constant amount of the debt, would leave precisely the 


0 

0 

6 

nn 


same series ot balances exhibited in the former table ; 
lluit IS to say, at whatever lime the accumulations might 
be applied to the reduction of the debt, they would just 
reduce it as much as it would have been reduced by the 
first mode of operating upon it, and not a fraction of a 
iartbing more. For example, the sum of 31/. 10.9. 6d., 
which has accumulated by the end of th^ third year, 
being applied (o tlie reduction of the debt, would bnng 
it down to exactly 68/. 9s. fid. ; and tne sum of 55/. 
5.9. * which has accumulated by the end of the 

filth year, being so applied, would bring it down to 44/. 
I As. lOjVVrf* Jin each case the reduction is the very 
same, as appears by the first table, which would have 
been effected by the simple and more direct process of 
applying tlie whole surplus regularly every year to the' 
extinction of the debt, without any attempt being made 
to take advantage of the principle of compound interest 
at all. 

But, thirdly, and lastly, this vaunted principle may be 
applied to a still greater extent, by the entire annual 
surplus being allowed to accumulate, without any deduc- 
tion being made from it, even to pay the interest of the 
debt. In that case, of course, the amount o^ the debt 
will be every year increased by the interest upon its 


original amount, and also by .the Interest upon the addi- 
tions thus made to it; that is (o say, it will accumulate 
at compound interest aawell as the sinking fund. Let 
us see what will he the race between the two. It is ev- 
hibitecl in the following statement 


Debt. 

£. X. d. 

At the end of the Isi year, 105 0 0 

2nd „ no 6 0 

3rd „ 115 15 3 

4th ,. 121 11 0* 

5th „ 127 12 fi^H 


Sinking Fund. 

£, K. ft. 

15 0 0 
30 15 0 

47 6 9 

64 13 OA 
82 17 Sm 


Here, again, the balance obtained at the end of any one 
of the years in the series, by subtracting from the debt 
the amdtlnt of tlie fund that has accumulated for its dis- 
charge, will be found to be precisely tlie same as before. 
At the end of the fifth year, for instance, if the sinking 
fund wer e to be applied to the reduction of the debt, the 
127/. 12.9. 6S would, by the sum of 82/. 17s. 8|8l€/. 
being paid off* be reduce!! just to 44/. 14.9. as 

it would equally have been, although the principle of 
compound interest had never been brought into opera- 
tion in the case. * 

U is unnecessary to carry the calculation farther ; 
but to \^atever extent it might be carried out, the 
result would be found to be the same. In no length of 
time would a fund, accumuftrting by compound interest, 
get ahead by tlie smallest degree in the redemption of 
the debt, of the process of applying the entire annual 
payments by which the sinking fund was supported to 
the reduction of the debt directly, and wilbout allowing 
them to accumulate at all. And this bolds equally true 
whatever may be the amount of the debt, or of the sur- 
plus available for its redemption, or of the prevalent 
rate of interest : the case is the same whether the debt 
be a hundred poumis, or a liundred or a thousand 
millions. 

Indeed, were it not for the wild notions that have so 
generally taken hold of people’s imaginations upon 
this subject, the question would neither require nor 
bear even the examination We have bestowed upon 
it. It is deci^j^ed by a single considcruiiou. Tb(‘ 
wonders of compound interest liavc been paraded as if 
the principle were one, of the operation of which no 
e^cperience had ever been had till it was proposed to 
make it available in the project of the sinking fund. 
But, ill truth, its operation is the most common of all 
incidents in money tr iirsactions, and has been so ever 
since the lending and borrowing of money on intcro^^t 
has come to be practised among inea. C!om pound 
interest means nothing more than the angmentatiou of 
a debt by the addition to its sum of the annual interest 
due upon it. The English natiojr had known enough 
of this process long before the dale either of Mr. Pitt’s 
sinking fund or ot Dr. Price’s pamphlets. Whenever 
the national debt had been increased by (he borrowing, 
within the year, of a sum of moircy equal to tlie aim mil 
interest paid upon its previous amount, the principle ul 
compound interest hud been called into action upon 
the whole debt ; and, whenever a smaller sum limn this 
had been borrowed, the same principle had been allowed 
to come into partial operation. So also in reducing the 
debt*, any sum of n[V)ney that may be directly applied 
to that purpose cuts away a portion of the»debt equivtf- 
lent to itself in amount, and which, unless so dis- 
charged, would have either continued to increase at com- 
pound interest, or could have only been kept stationary 
by the annual application to it of the %hole interest of 
tlie .sum by the outlay of which it has been discharged. 
That sum, therefore, if reserved* in the hands of the 
State, never could have increased by a single farthing. 
In being used at once to discharge its own amount of 
the debt, it is laid out^wlth the full effect with which, if 
‘ D 2 
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allowed to accumulate at compound interest, it could 
possibly liave acted. It does not provide a constantly 
aup'-mentiii'; land to meet the aH^inentation cT the de\.t, 
but it does I lie same tiling, — it prevents (what could 
ill no olhci way be prevented) the aug;mentat:on of its 
correspond inp portion of the debt at the same rate %vith 
ilsell. It sweeps away at once as much of the present 
debt as it ever could extinguish were its accumulation 
as a siukinir fund, at compound interest, to be allowed 
to »o on without interruption for twenty centuries. 

In short, as Dr. Hamilton has laid down the general 
principle, “ the excess of revenue above expenditure is 
Ibe only real sinking fund by which public debt can be 
disclmrgcd. The nicrease of the revenue, and the dimi- 
nution of expense, are the only means by wliich this 
sinking fund can be enlarged, and its operations ren- 
dered more effectual ; and all schemes fur discharging 
llio national debt, by sinking funds operating by coin- 
poiiud interest, or in any other manner, unless so far as 
they arc founded upon this principle, are* illusory.” ^ 

it is never to be forgotten, however, in considering 
ibis subject, that it is always the duty of the State 
to make every effort in its power fbr the dischargi* of 
the principal of its debts, as well as for the regular jiay- 
nieut of the interest. It ought, whenever it^ys possible 
to do so, to devote a purl of its income to tlie one pur- 
pose as well as to llic otli?r ; and it ouglit to iiiid an 
income sufiicient to answer both ])urposes, by either a 
dimiuutipn of its expenditure upon other objects, or an 
inerejise fif taxation, if the one or the oilier of these two 
methods is at all practicable. In solar, tbeiefore, as the 
ongiiiul scheme of Mr. Pitt’s sinking I’uiid proceeded 
njion the jiriiiciple of [iroviding for the repayment ol 
every loan that was rai.sed by setting apart annually for 
lhal end a certain amount ol actual surplus revenue, its 
ilesigii was deseiviug of all commendation. Nay, fur- 
tlier, It appears impossible to deny that injustice was 
done to the holders of all the stock that had been bor- 
rowed on condition of the means for its redemption 
being thus provided, when the scheme was departed 
from, and such provision no longer made. 

There is another operation of the Government by 
winch the hurden of the national del)t has frequently 
been materially diminished, — namely, the reduction of 
tlie interest of certain portions ol it. This reduction the 
Stale is enabled to ell'ect by the povver which it usuariy 
retains in negotiating a loan of pa}ingofl’ its creditors 
at any time it may find convenient. The operation may 
be resorted to whenever the actual rate of interest in the 
country falls in any considerable degree belovv the no- 
minal lateofaiiy iiariiculnr species ol stock. This state 
ol things is imliealed by the stock in question being 
above jiar, or at a premium, in the money-market; that 
is to say, by a hiindfed pounds of it selling for more 
than that sum ol money. In such circumstances Go- 
veinmenl may safely offer to the holders of the stock the 
repayment of their money, unless they will accept of a 
diminished rale of iuteresl. Thus, suppose the common 
rate ol interest in the country to be 4 percent., the real 
value of loo/, in a 5 per cent, stock will be 125/., that 
being the sum required to yield five jicuiids annually in 
anv i)ther investment. The price of the stock, therefore, 
will rise loA;q:ds this point in The market, although it 
may very probably be prevented fiom quite reaching it, 
by the a|)pivliension of the very reduction of interest to 
which the stock is in danger of being subjected. Let 
ns supj)()sc tliut the price actually rises to 110/. In that 
ease the jiossej^or of 1000/. in slock has actually 1100/. 
worlli of property in the luiids. Still, if the Govern- 
menl should doteriiiinc to pay off the slock, he will not 
be entitled to leceive more than lOOO/. for his share 
Now, as he has not sold out when he might have done 
^ any day tor 1100/., it is not probable that lie will 


prefer accepting the 1000/. thus offered by Government, 
if he shall have the option of remaining a creditor of 
the State on terms which, although less advantageous 
tlian those he has hitherto had the benefit of, shall yet 
afford him iv better return tor his capital than he could 
obtain for it by laying it out at interest in any other 
form. His capital, be it remembered, is now only 
1000/. ; and for that, according to our supposition, he 
could obtain from any other ordinary investment only 
40/. per amiunl If the Government, therefore, should 
offer him 4 per cent, interest, he would make as much 
of his money by allcAving it to remain in the hands 
of the State, as he would do by carrying it el.se- 
where. But the Government might probably offer liiin 
41 per cent., which would produce 45/. per annum 
instead of 40/., which he would make ol it otlierwisc. 
In that case lie would have little or no iiiiluccment to 
transfer it. If, however, he should insist upon having 
his‘ money, the State would he a gainer liv paying him 
ollTather than continuing to allow him the high rate of 
interest ol’ which he had been heretofore in the receipt, 
even although it should be necessary to resort to a new 
loan for that purpose ; for, in con.seciueiice of the reduc- 
tion in tlie current rate of interest, the new loan could 
be obtained on terms W'liich w^oiild entail a less burden 
upon the public than the pieseiit dividends oceasion. 

In all the ihstanee.s, accordingly, in wliicli the o])era- 
tioii we are here considering has been carried inloeHeel, 
the number ol holders of stock who have dissent eil 
from the Government ]n'opf)^als, ami piefeiied being 
paid in monc), has been very small. 'The oiler ol’ 
the Government, however, it is to be obseived, lias 
not always been in the simple form of a i)ro])t)sid to 
convert the stock healing a high rate of interest into the 
same quantity of slock hearing a lower rate. Jt has 
sometimes been attempted to reduce the capital as well 
as the annual amount of the interest of the debt, by 
giving the holders of the stock to be opuatecl upon the 
option of continuing to receive the same late of interest 
as before, hut of having a certain ])ortinn of tlieir sloek 
extinguished. Even u higher than the fonnei rale ol 
interest has sometimes been offered, on eondilion that a 
larger should be jexeliauged tor a' smallei (juaiitity ol 
slock. For instance, when in May, 1830, it was clefei- 
mined to reduce the burden of ii certain amount ot 
stock which bore an interest of 4 pei cent., ilie (jplion 
was given to the holders of receiving for eveiy lUO/. of 
the 4 percent, stock, either 100/. of IF' per cent, stock, 
or 70/. of u new stock to be created with an iuteresl of 
5 per cent. The inteiest on 100/. at j>er ceiil. is the 
same as the interest on 70/. at b per cent. ; and, there- 
fore, the stockholder would have been, in so lar as 
regards the annual benefit derived from his capital, just 
as well off with the one investment as with the other, 
while the nation, by liis aeee[)tunee of the 5 iiereeiit stock 
would have gained the advantage of having the capital 
oPthe debt lessened at the same time that its annual 
burden was lil»‘litened. The danger, liowever, of ac- 
cepting the 5 percent, stock would have been, tliat this 
stock might iiave been paid off as soon as it was 
rceated ; in whicli case the holders would have received 
100/. ill the 3J per cents., not for every 70/. of stock 
which they possessed, but only for every 100/ ; an 
amount for which they would have exchanged about 
143/. ol their former stock. To obviate thi.s objection, 
therefore, the proposal was accompanied by an engage- 
ment on the jmi't of the Government that tlK* new 5 per 
cent. Block should not be subject to a reduction of 
interest for forty-five years. Still, even this security 
was not sufficient to induce many persons to prefer the 
new stock : the investments in it did not amount to 
quite half a million. 

On other occasions the operation of reducing the in- 
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lercst on a parMcular description of stock, has been so 
manan-ed as to bt; attended with an augmentation of the 
capital of the debt. Thus, in 1822, the holders of about 
140,000,000/. of 5 per cent, stock were converted into 
holders of 4 per cent, stocky by*beirig alloiircd 105/. of 
the latter for every 100/. they had possessed of .the 
former. The effect of this arrangement was to diminish 
the annual chaigecn the debt by 1,222,000/., but at the 
same time to increase the capital of the debt by the sum 
of about 7,000,000/. * 

An augmentation of the capital of the debt, however, 
even although unattended by an^augmentation of the 
annual charge, is very far from being a mutter of 
uo importance. The practice, as already ^observed, 
that has been for a long period pursued by the Govern- 
ment of this country in the negotiation of loans and 
the general management of the debt, has been to prefer 
paying u low rate of interest upon a larger capital to 
paying an r(|uivalent amount of interest at a higlier 
rule upon the money it has actually borrowed. If this 
reduction of the rate of interest had been only carried 
a little further, and the })lan had been followed ufiiver- 
.sally, it would have entirely prevented any diminution 
being effected in the burden of the debt by the process 
we have just been explaining, down to tlie ])re.s^nt hour. 

It no stock of a higher denomination, for instance, than 
3 per cent, stock had ever been creatill, the large 
savings tliiit have from time to time been obtained by 
the lednction ofllic interest, would have been rendered 
altogether impracticable. It is only upon stock o( ’ 
the liigluM* (ieiioniinations that the interest has been, 
or in the nature of tilings can he, reduced. Thus if the 
money be lunded in stock bearing an interest of 5 per 
cent., the annual charge may be reduced as soo^ as the 
cfimmon rate of i/itcrest in the country shall fall below 

per cent. Hut if it be funded in stock bearing an 
interest of only 3, or 2, or 1 per cent., no such reduction 
will be practicable unlil the common rate of interest in 
the country sliall have fallen below 3, or 2, or 1 per 
cent. 

It is, bovvevc'r, to be remembered that GoviTiiment 
never really can borrow money in a stock bearing a 
high rate ot interests so cheaply as in. a stock bearing a 
lower rate of interest, lor the obvious reason that, in the 
latter ease, the lemler has to count, among his advan- 
tages, his uiueli gTe*at'er secunly from being paid off at 
llie nominal value of his stock. Thus, we have just 
seen that, on the conversion of the Four per Cent. 
Annuities, in 1830, very few of the holders could be 
prevailed iipoii to uccej)t ol' 5 ])er cent, stock in pre- 
tereiiee to as much 3j j)cr cent, stock as would have 
yielded only the same annual return, notwithstanding 
even the guarantee from the Government with which the 
offer was accompanied. There can be no doubt, there- 
lore, that much of the money borrow'ed by the nation 
lias been obtained on easier terms than it otherwise 
would have been, in co ii. sequence of the particular mSde 
of luiidiiig that has been adopted; and this gain is to 
1)0 set against the disadvantages attending the practice, 
as just ex])laiued. 

Another government operation in the management 
of the debt, is the consolidation which has at different 
times been elfected, of several slocks into one. When 
the sttjcks thus united have borne different rates of in- 
terest, they have, of course, been reduced to a uniform 
rate, by an alteration, where necessary, of the amount 
of the capital corresponding to tlic alteration made in 
the rate of interest. The most remarkable attempt of 
this kind, in the history of English finance, is that 
which was made in 1720, when, with the object of 
reducing the whole of the public debts then existing 
under one head of account, the South Sea Company 
was authorized to buy them all up. This scheme, how- 


ever, wholly failed. In 1751 the present fund called 
the Three per Cents. Consolidated Annuities, was lonmsl 
by the union of various* funds which had till then betm 
kept separate ; but in this case no new arrangeineut 
was made as to the interest, nil the several portions of 
the consolidated stock having previously borne interest 
at 3 per cent. 

The raising of money by loans is not the only way 
in which the National Debt has been increased. Ex- 
chequer and Navy bills, and other similar government 
securities, originally issued for a temporary purpose, 
have frequently been funded, or converted into a portion 
of the permanent debt. Of conr.se, this is done by an 
arrangement with the holders of the bills. The first 
operatiom of this kind took ])lace in 1717, when 
2,000,000/. of Exchequer bills w ere converted into stock, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. Daring the latter part 
of the last war, Exchequer bills were usually fu'hded to 
a considerable amount every year. 

another, -and concluding paper, we shall give an 
account of the different funds or descriptions of stock 
now existing, of the payment of the dividends, of the 
mode of transferrmg stock, and of the transactions of 
the money-market generally. 

[Errata iu^ast Number p. 2, enl. 1, Hues 22 and 23, delo ‘^as 
already obhurved,” and linos 61, &c., read “the operatLuu and 
effects, direct ami indirect, in to far as Tef^ards tbo national 
wealth, of (not or) the existence of the National Debt."’ In 
p. 3, col. 2, it was incorrectly stated that Exchequer hills aro 
exempt from all iisk of depreciation. This is not fhe case, as 
they arc only received at par by tho Treasury, attor the l.ipso 
of a certain time from their issue.] 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION AND 
HISTORY OF PARTIES. 

(^Continued from No. 38). 

The first {^reat subject of discussion that arose after llio 
Christmas recess was a Bill brought forward by Ministers, 
ill the Commons, on the 6th ofFebruary (1 777), for sus- 
pending the Habeas Corpus Act, in regard to “ persons 
charged with, or suspected of, the crime of high treason 
committed in North America, or ou the high seas, or 
the crime of piracy.’^ The second reading of tliis Bill was 
carried ou the lOth, by a majority of 195 to 43, atter a 
debate, in which we find Mr. Dunning, Mr. Fox, C olonel 
Barre, and other leaders of the opposition, taking part. 
The Bill was also vigorously opposed at c\ery sub- 
sequent stage ; and the third reading in particular, on 
the 17th, gave rise to a warm and loag debate. On 
this occasion Mr. Fox excited a considerable sensation 
ill the House by some statements which lie made with 
regard to the intentions of the t'Ourt of Fiance. He 
affirmed, from his own knowledge, that we had been on 
the eve of a war with that country in the jirecediiig 
month of October, immediately before the meeting of 
Parliament; and he, severely censured Administra- 
tion for neglecting, in such circumstances, the necessary 
preparations for national defence. He allowed that, 
for the present, the Courts both of Versailles and Ma- 
drid had found it necessary to postpone their hostile 
intentions ; but he had no doubt, from various facts in 
his possession, either of what these itllentions really 
were, or that they would be carried into •execution tft 
the first moment that was deemed suitable for that pur- 
pose. He referred, in particular, to the conduct of the 
French Ministry to two of the members of the American 
Congre.ss, now resident in Paris, Di^ FrunlfJ'^^ uy 
Mr. Silas Deane. “ He was warranted, have just 
affirming, fiom bis own knowledge, tlie^^ pressed him, 
peared publicly at, Paris and Versailles'^ bad hitherto 
kno\%ii to hold conferences with the disgust ei I 

treat and negotiate with them, aud Bills would 
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Ibem substantially on the same footinpj as the reprcRcnta- 
tives of any ni<le|H’n(leiit power in Christendom." Ap- 
preh(?iisi()iis of the hostility of France had frequently, 
before tins tune, been expressed in Parliament, but had 
alwjns l)ien met by assurances from Ministers that no 
iKoiiier existed. ()n the present occasion Lord North 
(Ini'S not appear to have taken any notice of the in- 
jniin ilinn communicated by Mr. Fox. The third reading 
(jI tlie Bill was carried by a majority of 112 to 33. In 
the course of the debate Mr. Temple Luttrel, the bar- 
jister, spoke on the ministerial side, and was answered 
at great length by hi« younger brother, James, a lieu- 
tcn;»nl in the navy, who had reeetilly taken the place of 
(Japtjiin .John EnttrcH, already mentioned (See Com- 
jxnutw, No. xxxvi., p. 538) us one of the inembers 
for SUKikbridge. 

On the 29lli of April, Mr. Wilkes made his annual 
motion for expunging the resolution by which he had 
been dc'clared incapable of sitting in the lust Parliament. 
He introduced the motion with a speech of some length ; 
l)ut there was no other delivered on either side ; and 
tile (juestioii being immediately called for, the numbers 
on a division were found to be. Ayes n4, and Noes 140. 

3'rnvards the end ol tins session, Lord Chatham, after 
Ins hnig absence, iigum made liis apjjcarai^ "e in the 
House ol Lords. On the 3()tli of iVlay, he came down 
wrapt in ilaimel, and, in u speed; full of his usual 
eneinfV and rajiid eio(jiionce, ino\ed that an addtess 
sliould htf presented to his Majesty, imploring him to 
take tlio most sfieedy and efieclual measures for putting 
a stop to hostilities iii America, upon the only just and 
SO' id loundolion, namely, the removal of aceumulated 
grievances. Belerring to the exiiectalioiis winch weie 
iiilerlained of success in the present canipaigii, he le- 
mai keil, llial, as foi the coTic|uest of America, the gain- 
ing of leu j)i!ched battles would do nothing towards it. 
“ Vni, talk, ’ he exclaimed, “ of your nurneioiis Jnends 
to annihilate the Congress, and of your powerful forces 
to disjjersc their army ; I might as well talk of driving 
lluMo before me with this enUah.” The motion was 
warmly snjiporlod by the Dukes of (irafloii and Maii- 
chesli -r, the Bishop of IVterhorough (Dr. .John Hmch- 
(dille), and Lonl (’amdeu ; but was rejected on a divi- 
sion by a majoiity ol’ 99 to 2S. Lord Chatham’s return 
to ihe Hou^e ap})cnrs to liave awakened much public 
curiosity and interest. Tlio Duke, of Grafton licgau 
his speech hy eongralulating their Lordships and the 
nation at huge on Ihe reappearance of the noble Earl 
among them. “ lie conlempluted/' his Grace said, 
“with heartfeU tilcnsure, the revival of that spirit, 
whicli could collect so very respectable an appearance 
liclow the liar of gentlemen of all parties, which could 
ciowd the avenues leading to the llou.se, ho as not to 
leave : uniciciit rooiii for their Lordships to come to 
their seals, unless with the utmost difficulty.” At this 
tunc strangers were admitted to hear the debates in the 
Louis, though excluded from the Commoii.s, where a 
sunium lor the opening of the gallery had shortly beh)re 
lieen thrown out l)y a majority of 83 to 16. The above 
IS the last which has been reported of ihe debates ot 
this session, which was closed by a speech from the 
tiooiic oil the 6th of June. 

'file tirst check to the progress of the British troops 
under Geiier^d Howe and Lord Cornwallis, on their 
mau h to riula(l(*lj>hin, had been given on the 28th of 
Dei'cmbcr, 1776, when a division of the forces, under 
the cominaud of the latter, was surprised by Washing- 
wo.’i.. >t/rrcnton, on the left bank of the Delaware, and 
meni slionld dcible loss compelled to abandon .its posji- 
be entitled to rc^l cflect of this exploit in reviving the 
Now, as he has ufincncans, and exciting them to new 
§0 any day for Lry great. It did not, however, ip tlic 
advance of the British army, though, 


in consequence of the more effective opposition which 
was encountered from this date, it became necessary for 
General Howe to change considerably his plan of 
operations. But, having at length, after many delays, 
come to ail engagement with Washington on the 11th < 
of September, 1777, at Chadd’s Ford, on the Brandy- ' 
wine, he .succeeded in gaining a decisive victory over 
the Aiiicricaii general ; and, on the 26tli, he entered 
Philadelphia in triumph, Ihe Congress, who had a short 
time before rcinrned to that capital, again taking flight 
at his approach. Meanwhile, also, General Burgoyne. 
who commanded the llritish forces in the North, had 
been carrying evciything before him in that quarter. 
Having .set out from Quebec, at the head ol an ad- 
mirably appointed body of troops, on the 6tli of May, 
with the intention of ell’ecting a junction with another 
force, to be sent up tlic Hudson, from* New York, by 
General Howe, lie had forced General Si. ( lair to 
evacuate Ihe important fort of 'riconderoga, had de- 
stroyed the American flotilla stationed lor the occupa- 
tion ot Lake George, beaten the enemy in llie field at 
Hnhberdton, taken Fort Armehy assault, ami, in sliorl, 
for some time piiisiied his way without ever inceliiig 
with any effective resistance. Partly, however, through 
an unfortunate movement on his own part, but imidi 
more in consecjnence of the iion-anival at the pr()p(T 
time of the femibreements upon which he hud lelu'd, 
his good foiiunc at Hrst was suddenly siieceedefl by a 
series of the most nimous revcises. On the l.‘3th of 
September he luiighl with (icueial Gates llie ) alile ol 
Stiilvvaler, on the hanks of the lliirNon, in winch, 
although he was not beaten, he received a s,'veie 
check. From this moment his Indian allies hi'oan to 
desert li>m, and his men losi heart. He was (.'ventnally 
driven into a position in which, lelt without assistance, 
and with only two or three days’ provisions m store, 
i while the rapidly increasing Ibrccs of the enemv sur- 
I rounded him on all sides, he was compelled t*o open a 
negociatioii with General Gales, and eventually to sur- 
render himself am) his whole army juisomus ol war, 
by tile famous Convention of Saratoga, on Ihe J6th of 
October. 

I NtMlhcr the surrender of General Burgoyne mu the 
I capture of Phihulelj)hia had been heard ol in hhiiiland, 
at least jiublicly, when )*arliament reassembled on ihe 
iSth of November. 3'he Jioyal S[)ecch now, lor the fust 
time*, intimated some siispieion of the desig^is ol h'luuee 
and Spain, in the ])orts of both ol vvliieli knmdoms 
hostile |)reparations weic well known to be i;oing on. 
The Address gave rise to long and animated debates in 
both Houses. In liie Ja)rds the ICarl ol Chatham 
distinguished himself by one ol the most poweriiil 
.speeches he hud ever delivered, in the course of wlucli 
he mentioned as an event that had probably already 
taken place that total loss of (ieneral 'Biirgoyne’s army, 
the intelligence of which arrived about a lortuight alter. 
HiS Lordship concluded by moving an amendment, 
which, however, was rejected on a division liy a majo- 
rity of 97 to 2H. In the C’ommonti the amendment 
was moved by the young Marquis of Granby, after- 
wards Duke of Hulluiid. It was negatived by a ma- 
jorjty of 243 to 86. 

It has been suspected that secret intelligence of the 
Convention of Saratoga had reached Ministers even 
before the opening of Parliament, hut it seenrs .sc arcely 
probable that they would iu that case have ventured to 
1 put into Mils Majesty’s mouth the expressions of hope 
I and encouragement w inch pervaded the Royal Speech, 
j It is certain, however, that rumours of the event were 
I spread for some days before any acknowledgment of it 
was obtained from Ministers. It appears to have been 
lirst admitted by Lords North and George Germaine, 
j in the House of Commoii.s, on the 3rd of December. 
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The announcement spread the deepest dissatisfaction 
and ploom over the nation. On the 5th Lord Chatham 
brouo’ht the subject before the House of Lords by 
movinir an Address to his Majesty for copies of General 
Burf;oyne’s orders and instructions. The motion was 
opposed by Lorrl Lyttelton, Lord Suffolk, and other noble 
Lords, wlio, stranp^e as it may appear^ all contended 
that the assumed fact of the capitulation, though pro- 
l)ably true, was as yet a mere report, and therefore 
eoiihl not with propriety be noticed by the House. On 
a division the numbers appeared to be 19 for the 
motion, and 40 for the previous quistion. On the 10th 
the Commons, by a majority of 155 to 68, agreed to 
adjourn on the proposition of Ministers to th§ 20th of 
.laiinary, after a short debi^te. The same motion made 
the following day in the Lords was more keenly op- 
posed ; but it was eventually carried by a majority of 
47 to 17. 

The situation of the Ministry at this moment was 
one of extreme ernburrassment us well as humiliation. 
The whole course of their policy had turned out a 
failure, every measure they had adopted, every hope 
they liad encouraged, had cJided in discomfiture and 
disapj)()inlment. Their schemes for drawing a revenue 
from America liiid produced, instead of a revenue, a 
lebelhon. 'Their Acts of Parliament for putting down 
tlie resistance of the Colonists had every 6ne of them, 
without any exception, exasperated, strengthened, and 
extended tliat resistance. It was all the same whether 
they (Mnpio\ed threats or ])romise.s, whether they at-, 
temjjted coercion or reconciliation. Their applicafion of 
force had always proved impotent to attain its object; 
their eoiicessioiis had never come till the time when 
th(*v could do no good, after any disposition to^cept 
them winch niiglit, ever have existed had been destroyed. 
Mtei neaily three ) cars’ figliting, their military position 
in the country ttiey aimed at conquering was much worse 
than it wa^ at the close of their first campaign. Their 
armies v\ere lor the most part either destroyed, or 
cooped 11 ]), like General Howe and his men at Phila- 
(klphla, ill sjiots wdiere they could not act, and from 
which ihev durst scarcely stir. Tlie few towns and 
forts which they hail*taken were useless to tlicm. On 
tlie other hand, every day was adding to the available,, 
stienglli, to the resources, to the organization, and to 
tlie confidence of the enemy. 'The insurgent.s had now 
spniug up imo a state, wielding a formidable pow^r, 
and all but officially recognised by other nations. They 
liad cstablislied for themselves a firm and efficient 
gox eminent ; they had agents at the principal courts of 
Kurojjc , they raised and equipped and maintained armies, 
and commissioned officers to command them ; they 
issued letters of marque and reprisal, licensed pri- 
vatceis, and had their own flag, which made itself re- 
spected ivlierever it appeared. Not only were the high 
seas thus made dangerous to British commerce; even 
the coasts of Ji eland and of Great Britaiu could not ne 
navigated with safety by nnurmed \essels. In these 
circumstances of loss and disgrace, the public discon- 
tent, and especially that of the commercial part of the 
community, began every where to grow clumorong. 
The spirit of the nation was not broken, but it 
fretted and disgusted, and the great body of the people 
of all classes, although scarcely yet disposed to give up 
the contest, w'cre fast giving way to dissatisfaction and 
anger, both at the counsels which had provoked it, and 
at the manner in which it had been carried on. When 
it was atteiujited about lliis time to raise additional 
tro()j)s by the exertions of individuals, of 15,000 men 
that WLM’e eventually obtained, not 5,000 were raised in 
Kugland ; above two-thirds of the whole number were 
proem ed from Scotland, and mostly from among the 
Jliglilarid clans. In Loudon, Bi istol, and maiiy other 


parts of England, the public meetings that were called 
all scouted the proposal of encouraging the scheme. 
Even the country gentlemen now showed a disposiium 
to turn upon the Minister, when, instead of a revenue 
from America, which he had promised them, they found 
the course into which he had led tliem productive only 
of an increased taxation, from which there appeared no 
prospect of speedy relief. The parliamentary majoriiies 
which hud long c'arried everything so triumphantly 
began now perceptibly to decline ; nor did the steadiest 
and most zealous of the ministerial champions in debate 
longer exhibit the zeal or the intrepid front they had 
been wont to show. Lord North himself, though he sus- 
tained Ills difficult position, upon the whole, with won- 
derful equanimity, appeared at times to quail under the 
eloquent exposures and denouncements of tlie Opposi- 
tion, and hardly to be able to muster up spirit to reply 
either to their invectives or their arguments. The pub- 
lic had for some time past, as we have mentioned, been 
whoily excluded from the* House of Commons ; but 
even the close deliberations of that assembly must often, 
at this crisis, have been felt by bis Lordship and his 
colleagues to be a severe trial. 

One of the most morlifying appearances ever made 
by a Minisitr was that for whicli the English Premier 
now fhiiiid it necessary to make up his mind. On ilie 
17th of February, 17J8, Lorll North rose in the House 
of Commons, and in a long speecli announced the reso- 
lution to which the (jovernnient had come of .yielding 
Werything for which the Americans contended, except- 
ing tmly their nominal independence of the Crown. He 
proposed to bring in iininediatcly two Bills, the first of 
winch should repeal all the obnoxious Acts which liad 
been passed since ^1J63, should bind Parliament novel 
again to impose any taxes upon the Colonist^-, should 
secure to them for ever in tuture the appointment ol 
their own governors and magistrates, and should pio- 
vide that no military force, should bo kept up in any 
of the provinces without the consent of its repre- » 
seiilntive.s met in provi*cial assembly ; and ttie seeniid 
of which .should empower the Crown (o iip])oinl Com- 
missioners to negociate. witli Congress on the basis oi 
these propositions. Even amidst the gloom of the 
moment this sudden and complete abandonment oi 
every point which had been till now insisted upon as 
vital to the national interests and honour seems to have 
surprised and confounded all present. “ A dull me- 
lancholy silence,’^ says the Annual Register, “ for some 
time succeeded to this speech. It had been heard with 
profound attention, hut without a single n^ark of aj)pvo- 
bation to any part, from any description of men, or uuv 
particulur man in the House. Astonishinontjdejceiiou, 
and fear, overclouded the whole, assembly. Although 
the Minister hud declared that tfie sentiments he ex- 
pre.sBed that day had been those which he always enter- 
tained, it is certain that few or none had understood 
him in that manner; and he had been represented to 
the nation at large as the person in it tlie most tena- 
cious of those parliamentary rights which he now pro- 
posed to resign, and the most remote from the sub- 
missions which he now proposed to make. It was 
..generally, therefore, concluded that something more 
extraordinary and alarming hud happened than yet 
Appeared, which was of force to produce such an ap-» 
parent change in measures, principles, and arguments.’* 
Mr. Fox and other Members afterwards addressed the 
House, but 110 opposition was offered to the motions 
for leave to bring in the Bills. “ It wa.s thought by 
many at tliut time,” continues the writer we have just 
quoted, “ that if the Opposition had then pressed iiiin, 
and joined with the warm party which had hitherto 
supported the Minister, but which was now disgiisteil 
and mortified in the highest degree, the Bills would 
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have been lost ; but, in fact, they took such a hearty 
part with the Minister, only otulcavonring to make such 
aUejralions in, or adrlitions to,, the Bills, as might in- 
crease their eligibility, or extend their effect, that no 
appearance of party remained ; and some of his com- 
plaining' friends vexatiously congratulated him on his 
new allies. These new allies, however, .though they 
supported his measures, showed no mercy to Ins coii- 

duet.” 

Ill the course of his speech this night, Mr. Fox 
declared that he had information, iijion which he could 
rely, to the effect that France had concluded a treaty of 
alliance with the Indepc^ndent State.s of Amciica. “ He 
said he could answer with certainty for the truth of his 
information ; it was no light matter, and came from no 
conlcinptible authority; lie, therefore, wished that the 
Ministry would give the House satisfaction on this 
interesting point, whether they knew anything of this 
treaty, and whether they had not been iiifoimed, pre- 
viously to the making of llieir proposition, of* a treaty 
which would make that iiroposition as useless to* the 
peace as it was humiliating to the dignity of Great 
Britain?” No rejily was given to tj)is question by 
Ministers, till the subject was again mentioned towards 
the close of tbe debate by Mr. dames Gr^iville (the 
eldest son of tbe Right IJoiionrable daines'Grcuville, 
and one of the Members for the toun of Buckingham, 
afterwards created Baron Glasto.ibury). Mr. (Jren- 
ville, refening to what had been said by Mr. Fox, 
called upon J-»ord North either to admit or deny the* 
fact stated. “ The information,’*" he said, “ tallied with 
what he himself had heard from undoiihled authority.” 
He added, “ that from the same authority he knew a 
veiy considerable body of forces had marched, within 
this fortnight, irorn the interior provinces of France, and 
that tile language held by that Power was of tlie most 
olfeiisive nature ; he, therefore, insisted on having those 
iiiels' answered.” On this Lord North at length re- 
plied, “ that he could not say from auihority that the 
treaty alluded to wtxs signed; that, indeed, it was 
possible, nay, too probable, but not uutlienticatcd by 
llie Ambassador.*’ 

In point of fact the French King had formally ac- 
j knnwledged and guaranteed the independence of the 
' IJ lilted Slates, and entered into a treaty of alliance and 
j eornmerce with them, on the 6th of the present month. 
On tile bill of March, however, when the two conci- 
liatory Bills came to be debated for the first time in the 
Ijords, Viscount Weymouth, in leply to a (|uestion as 
to the existence of the treaty put by the Duke ot 
(irafton, said r-nipbatically, “ that lie did in the plainest 
and most jirecise manner assure their Lordships that 
be knew not of any such treaty having been signed or 
entered into between the Court of France and the 
deputies of the (’ongress, and he hoped their Lordshijis 
would not fail to remember that it was on the blh ofj 
March likewise that he stood up in his place and de- 
clared he knew nothing of any such treaty, nor had any 
authentic information of any such treaty being either in 
contemplation or existence.'* These last words were in 
allusion to those with winch the Duke of (irafton had 
concluded his speech, in which hi.s Grace “ desired the 
J louse to recollect that it was on the bill of ^lurch he 
])ut this (|ue.stion to the King’s .Ministers.” He liad^, 
previously ftaid that the iiifornubion which had been 
commnnicuied to him by bis Honourable kineman 
(Air. Fox), and which that gentleman hud not made 
known to any other person, “ had made so strong an 
impression on his mind, from the channel through which 
it came, that, if the two Secictaiies of ^tatc^ and the 
whole Cabinet CVnincil were to declare the contrary, 
ibcj could not do away that conviction which he felt of 
eiiig matter of fact.” lii the latter part of the 


debate Lord Camden returned to the subject, and 
bluntly observed that “ the King’s servants could not 
be ignorant of the truth of the business.” “ It had 
come out,” lie proceeded, “ in the lower House of 
Parliament three weeks since; there had been lime, 
and time enough, for them to have 'ascertained the fact ; 

I nay, report said that they not only knew it, but that 
they had sent emissaries to tamper with Dr. Franklin 
and Mr. Deane, the Congress’s deputies to the Court 
of France, to •whom they had offered the terms which 
these Bills on the table went to authorize, and the terms 
had been rejected wi^i contempt.” No fiirtbor answer, 
however, appears to have been extorted from Ministers. 

But the treaty having been officially intimated by the 
French Ambassador on the 13th, the fact was at length p 
communicated to both Hnu.^es on the 17th, in a mes- 
sage from the King. On the preceeling day, in tin; 
Commons, Mr. Grenville liad moved an Address to his 
Majesty for copies of all comnuinications that might 
iiave licen received from the English Ambassador at 
Paris, or the French Ambassador in London, touching 
any treaty concliicled between France and tbe Ameri- 
cans. On this occasion Lord North said, “ if a ic- 
signation of his place could in any wise tend to extricate 
the nation from its ])rt’seiU ditliciilticR, lie bad otleii 
declared, and then repeated the declaration, that he 
would niostc willingly icsigu ; but as it would Ijc 
cowardly to give up in the hour of danger, and as re- 
signation at tbat crisis would create confusion in tlio 
Ministry, bis pride, his duty to his country, cuiuiiieed 
him lliat he ought not to go out of office.” He after- 
wards repeated that “ it was his firm unalterable reso- 
lution to keep bis place.” The previous ([uestion was 
carried against Mr. Grenville’s motion by a inajoiity 
of23l 'to 116. 

An Address, in answ'cr to the royal message, assiiving 
,liis Majesty of the siqiport of Parliament in repelling 
llie aggicssioiis and insults of the Fieiicli king, was 
carried in the Lords by a majority of 68 to 2.A, and in 
the Coniiiions by a majority of UiV.i to J13 'idie 
amendinents rnoVed in both Houses went to ([ualify 
the pledge of support by ex])ressiiig the lio]ie and con- 
fidence of tbe TTonse that lus Majesty, in the momen- 
tous situation to which public affairs bad been bronMbl. 
would (iismiss his present #id\ iscrs. In the Lords the 
Ministers preserved an obstinate silence, answering 
iieitbcr tbe taunts nor the arguments, nor c\cn the 
direct (piestions of their oppouonts. In the CUuninoiis 
Lord North again declared Ids resolution not to resign, 
adtling, “ that as the interest of tbt‘ empire, no less 
than bis own pride, reepdred his eontinnance in office, 
be was determined not to quit the lielni wlule the shij) 
of the Slate was tossed about in a storm, until he 
should have brongbt her safe into poit. ’ 

Meanwhile the two conciliatory Bills, as they were 
called, had been rapidly cariied through both Houses. 
They w'erc both read a third lime and passed, in the 
1 Lords, on the Olh of Alarch. it was on this oecasion 
that Dr. Beilby Porteus, who bad shoitly before been 
made Bishop of Chester, eoiicliuled a maiden spt'eeli ' 
with the words,— “ Some think the Bills offer too much, 
others say they offer too little; therefore 1 think they . 
cdDlain just enough.” On winch the Duke of Rich- r 
iiiond retorted that “ the Right Reveiend Pielate hail 
found out a new mode of reasoning; namely, that that 
must be right which jileased nobody.” 

The pnly other debate of this busy and iinporttint 
sc.ssion which it is necessary for us to notice is tliat 
which took place in the House of Lords on the 7th of 
April, on llie motion of the Duke of Richmond for an 
Address to the King on the state of the nation, and 
which was reiideied so memorable by the lust public 
appeafaiiee of Lord Chatham, and the sudden attack 
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of illness, which ended in his death. It is to be ob- 
served, that tile state at w^hich American affairs had 
now arrived had again brought the two great sections 
of the Opposition to a point at which their opinions 
began to diverge and separaU*. The Rockingham 
party hud now become convinced that any issue of the 
contest short of the acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of America was no longer to be hoped for ; and 
they were therefore prepared to yield to that necessity. 
These views were supported in the Hnusfe^of Lords 
both by Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Richmond. 
Other leaders of the opposition^ however, in both 
Houses, though wholly opposed to the policy by which 
the contest had been forced on, and anxious to grant 
America every right it could claim while rentaining a 
portion of the empire, (ex*emption from taxation by the 
lmj)erial Pailiarffent included,) still stood out against a 
separation of the Colonies from the parent state. This 
was llic ground taken by Lord Chatham, and bis 
friends, Lords Shelburne, 'remple, and Camden, in the 
Lords, and Mr. Dunning, Colonel IJarrt^, and those | 
win) acted with them, in the Commons. A strange 
at tempi, it may be added, was made about this time to 
bring about the recall of Lord Chatham to office, by 
two ])irsouuges who, in so interfering, would seem to 
have busied themselves about .a matter that lay very j 
nmeli out of their line. These were 8ir Jafnes Wright, 
physiciaii to Lord Ibile, and Dr. Addington (father of 
the jnesent Lord Sidmoulh), who was in the habit of 
altoiidiiig Lord Chatham in the same capacity. 'Dieir 
seheine was aKo in itself a very odd one, being n«thing 
less than to get a Cabinet constructed, in which Lord 
Jbite and Lord Chutliam should act together. With 
this object they set thernselvo.s, in the first place, to 
establish a soit of round-about communication between 
these two noble Lords, so long divided and opposed, by 
each reporting to his patron certain expressions of good 
will and W)mpliment, which it appears had occasionally 
been diop])ccl by the one in regard to the other. In 
their zeal in the busine.‘^s upon which they had entered, 
and (heir conviction that the union of tin ir two noble 
inends could alone save the country, tliey were probably 
led to add occasionslly something of their own to the 
little the) could really get to letch and carry; at least, 
wlieii tlio alT'ali came to be tjeared u]), they coniiadictcd 
each other as to vifrious expressions winch had been 
alleged to lui\e been used. TiOrd Cbatham seems to 
have been, tor a short time, to a certain extent taken in 
by the project ; tut, of course, it ended in smoke. 
A ipuintity of coriespoiulcuce upon the subject was 
}>ublishe(I m llu! newspa|)ers a shoit time after Lord 
C'lialliam’s death, some jiassagcs in which are curious. 
Among other thiiig'i. Dr. Addington says, in liis riarra- 
ti\e, that Sir James Wiight had told him that Bute and 
(’batham were “ two ol lhc men the King bated most.’' 
Sir James, however, in his account, denies that he ever 
made an\ such statement. • 

Die Address mo\ed b> the Duke of Richmond, on 
the 7tli of April, was of great length; and, after re- 
cdpitulatuig the whole history of the war, concluded by 
rxpiessmg a conviction that the redAiction of America by 
ioicc of aims w as impossible, and by advising bis Ma- 
jcsl\, under these circumstances, instantly to withdraw 
ills fleets and armies from the thirteen revolted pro- 
vinces, and to make peace with them on such terms as 
might prcscivc their good will. The Address also 
prayed liis Majesty to dismiss the MinisterJi. .whose 
counsels had involved the country in its present ca- 
lamities. The Duke was answered by Viscount Wey- 
mouth in a shoit speech. Lord Chatham, who had 
come into the House wrapped up in flannel, and leaning 
upon two friends, then rose slowly and with difficulty 
from his seat; and while the same two friends sup- 


ported him» and his hands also rested on his crutches, 
proceeded to address the House. “ He a])peared,” 
says a report of the debate in the London Maga/Juc, 

“ to be extremely feeble, and spoke with that fhnicnlty 
of utterance which is the characteristic of severe indis- 
position.** A friend who was present, however, and 
^hose accocint of the scene was first published in 
Seward*s “Anecdotes of Distinguished "Persons,** odds 
that, “ as he grew warm, his voice rose, and was as 
harmonious as ever, — oratorical and affecting, perhaps 
more than at any former period, both from his own 
situation and from the importance of the subject on 
which he spoke.” “ The reverence,’* the same au- 
thority * states, “ the attention, the stillne.ss of the 
House, was most affecting; if any one had dropt a 
handkerchief the noise would have been heard.*’ “ He 
had come down to the House," his Lordship said, “ on 
that day (perhaps the last time he should ever be able 
to enter its walks), to express the indignation ho felt at 
an i^dea, which Jic understood was gone forth, of yielding 
up the sovereignty of America.” “ My Lords,’* he con- \ 
tinned, I rejoice that the grave has not closed upon 
me, that I am still^live to lift up my voice against the 
dismemberment of this ancient and most iiohlc Mo- 
narchy !”^JIe then went on to contend that neither 
the resources nor the spirit of the country could pos- 
.sihly he reduced so low a.s» to make the proposition 
which had been lhat*night submitted to the House en- 
durable. When he sat down the Duke of Kj chmond 
'again rose. ^ in the couise of an address of some length 
his Grace deClnr'ed that there was not a person present 
who more sincerely wished that the people of America 
sliould remain dciiendent ^n this country than he did ; 
but, being convinced that that was now totally impos- 
sible, he desired, if they were to be lost as fellow subject.s, 
to retain them ns allies, and to prevent them throwing 
themselves into the hands of France. While the Duke 
was speaking Lord (Chatham looked at him with alteii- 
tion and composure; he then rose to reply, but in 
evid(Mit agitation; and. after two or three unsuccessful 
attempts to stand, fell back, before he had uttered a 
word, in a state of insensibility. Having jnirtially re- 
covered after being taken out of the House, he was 
carried home to Hayes ; but he never again ro<-c from 
his bed. He breathed his last on the 11th ol’ May. 

•The debate, which liad l)oen inteiruptecl by this affect- 
ing event, was, as soon as the confusion had .suhsidetl, 
adjourned, on the motion of the Duke of Richmond, 
tili the next day. On that day Lord Shelburne, at 
great length, enlbrce<l the .‘^ame views which had been 
advanced by Lord C’hathom, treating llie notion of sur- 
rendering the sovereignty of America as a humiliation 
not to be thought of. In his strictures upon Ministers, 
however, he was as .severe as thei* Duke of Riclimond. 

“ Nothing,’* sai<J^ his Lordship, “ will snccecrl under 
tile direction of the ])re.sent Administration; they are 
despised or execrated without doors ; they have lost tlie 
public conft^nce ; the system of government must be 
changed, and established upon a stronger basis. 1 rc- 'j 
peat again, the laVvyers and Comnm, the present con - 
ductors of public hu.sinc.ss, must he sent back to their 
proper vocations, or their original obscurity.” None of j 
the Ministers took any j)art in the diseu.ssion, which 
terminated in the rejection of the motion b^' a majority, 
of 50 to 33. An extraordinary proposition w'as then 
made- by the Earl of Abingdon, who, rising in great 
heat, and declaring that these dead majorities would^ be 
the min of the nation, proceeded as follows : — “ My 
Lords, we are told by Ministers that this ifi the only 
way in which his Majesty will receive our counsel. It 
may, indeed", my Lords, be the only way in which liis 
Majesty will receive our counsel, but it is not the only 
way in which wg have a right to giv€ our counsel to his 
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Majefity. My Lords, wc arc the hereditary counsellors 
of the Crown, and have a ri'j:ht to an audience of his 
Majesty at all times, to lay oiii^ humble services before 
him. I thereloie move, my Jjords, that wc of the mi- 
nority do, ill a body, wait upon his Majesty with the 
Address that has been proposed by the noble Duke : it 
conlains iiilormalion worthy the Royal ear what etfect^ 
it rniiy prodiiee is not for me to forejudge.” The Duke 
of Jliehmoiid expressed his assent to this proposition ; 
hut the ineasitre was not carried into execution. 01 
coiiise the House was^iot the proper place in which to 
inalve such a motion. 

Oil the 2d of .iu no ^attempts were made in both 
Houses to carry addresses, humbly imjiloriujj^ liis Ma- 
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jesty to defer the prorogation of the Parliament until 
the present very dangerous crisis in the national affairs 
might he happily terminated; but the motion was 
thrown out in the Lorfls l)y a majority of 42 to 20, and 
ill the Commons by a majority of to .54. The pro- 
rogation took place the following day. 

Immediately after the close of the session, Earl 
Bathurst resigned the Great Seal, and the Attorney- 
General, EJdward Thurlow, Esq., was appointed Lord 
Chancellor, and at the same lime raised to the Peerage 
by tlie title of Baron 'rhurlow. The Solicitor-tieiieral, 
Mr. Wedderbnrn, siiliceeded to the office of Attorney- 
General; and James Wallace, Esq., (father of the 
present LjOrd Wallace,) became Solicitor-General. 
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POLITICAL RETKOSPECT FOR FEBRUARY, 1830. 


GREAT BHITAIN. 

PAitinAMENT re-assemhled on Thursday, the 4lh, when 
the Session was opiMied by fiis Majesty, in a Speech 
from the Throne, wliich we have givjn at length in 
another place. Jii the luiiuher, variety, and importance 
of its announcements, this Sfieeeh was one oVthe most 
reinarkahle ever delivered on such an occasion, and 
would seem to progno.sticate a legislative year, unusually 
hiisy and interesting. 

Tile cpiestion ol the Address gave rise to a short 
debale in the Lords, and to a »omewJiaL 4onger, and 
emisidcM'ably more animated, one in the Commons. The 
Address proposed by Ministeis, being, as usual, an 
cello ol the Speech, was ueuily witliout any expression 
eonimitling Parliament to a particular course in regaid 
to liny of the matters on which it touched ; and, espe- 
cially with the exphiiiiilions which w'cre gi\on in both 
Ifoiises, it ceifaiiily might have been, conscientiously 
enough, concurred in by Members of all parties and 
sliadcs of opinion. The Opposiliou leadeis, however, 
seem to liave coiisidei <'(I the opportunity a goo<l one 
for a display of I heir strengtli. They accordingly pro- 
jiosed, in both Houses, an amcndmeiif, nentrali/ing the 
passage in the Mmistcrial Addre.ss, which expressed a 
iiope that Parliament would find itself able to apply 
to llie defccls and evils of the liish Municipal Co.r- 
poralions ‘* a icmedy founded ujion the same principles 
jis those of the Ads which have been nlrea<ly passed 
(or Isiiglaiid and Scotland.'’ In the t/pjier House, 
where a contest of numbers would have been quite vain 
and hopeless. Ministers ac<piiesced in (he amendment ; 
but in the Commons tfiey deelim'd lo do so, when iii- 
Yiled by Sir Bobert Peel lo follow I he example of the 
Peers ffaving advanced thus fai, however, the Rigfit 
I lononnible Baronet could .scarcely now retreat. A 
<ii\ ision, iherefliie, took plin e, when the fit Iginal Address 
was cairied, in a very full IJonse, by the unexpectedly 
large majority of 41, the numbers being for the amciid- 
inenl, ‘241^ — against it, 2S4. In tins division Sir 
BolieitPeel was joined by Lord Stanley, who had taken 
his jilace on the same Bench, and contended side by 
sid(‘ wiili him in the debate. 

"J’lie ( lily other divi ion of any consequence which 
took pla.e, 111 the firsl week of' the,. Session, was that in 
die CommoF's on Kiida) evening, on a Bcsoliition pni- 
p'fsed b) Mr. Kwail. Ihnt no business, except of a 
nu’iely formal iialure, should he entered on after lialf- 
p:i‘'l ('it veil ;ti nig 111. It seemed lo bp feU by the House 
ih'O, f\en if the principle of iib.staiuiiig- from midnight 
legi-^UitiDii "ln)uld be conceded, a Regulation so imjiei- 
feetl\ defnietl would have no chance ol w orkiiig well ; 
Mild tb(‘ pioptisiiioii was thrown out by a majoiiiy of 
233 lo 51. 

On Mombiv, the 9lli, the subjet l td'wli.il the King’s 


Speech had called “the diflitmlties wliicdi rontinne to be 
fidt in important branches of agriculture” was brought 
before the Iloii.'se of C'ommons by Lord John Russell, 
ill a motion for the appointment of a Select C'ommiilee 
to inquire into it. His Lordship, however, liankly 
staled that he did not expect the Commitlec would make 
much of the mutter. It appeals that the principal jiro- 
blem they wd^l be e.xpccted to solve is, why the price <4 
wheat is at present so much lower than it used to be, 
in relation to the price of barley ; but if this be an evil, 
which it is not easy to inulerstaiid how it slioiild be, it 
is one which we may venture to say it will pii//le Par- 
liament to cure. The lauded iuferest, howi'ver, are 
likely to be left to .solve the diffieully in I heir own way, 
for the, proportion of' couiiU to town JVlembeis in (he 
Commiitee is nearly four to one. d’he stiength ol Ihe 
agricukiirul interest in the House (where it is olleii smd 
not to he sufficiently represenled) was suikingly ^liuwn 
bv a division which look place, on a motion b\ th<‘ 
Marquess of tkiandos, for increasing tins already t»v('r 
wlielming jircponderaiice, by the addition to the lisl of 
the names of three more representatives ol eoiinties, 
The motion, which was resisted by Mini‘'t(n-s, was onl\ 
defeated by the iianow majorily oi *^J49 to I 12. 

This (’•oinmittcc hi not to be re.sti ained horn taking; 
as extensive a range as it m% tliink fit, in nupiulng into 
the state ol agnenltnre — even the whoh* wide' sea of the 
currency (jue‘iti()u being lolt open to il, if it sliould i('- 
solve to adventure upon that naxigalion in seau h ot llie 
secret tor re-adjusting the prices ot wheal and litules. 
The inquiry, at any rate, will proliably last lor^oine time, 
w.hieli IS not to be regretted, for various reason-. li 
this ('ominitloe would address itself to an in\esligatinn 
of the statistics of agriculture, it might |•endcr a valuable 
public service. 

Oil Tuesday the 9th, Lord John Russell announced 
in^4he House of (.Commons Ihe ministerial ]d:in for the 
eommiilation of tillie.s in England and Wales. The 
leading fcaliires of (his important mea-jUic are — tlu' a])- 
pointmeiil of a ('entral Board of ('ommissioiiers, coiisist- 
uig of three persons, two to be named by (iovci iimeiil 
and one by the Archbishop of C'aiiteibury, with jjovvei 
to appoint Assistant Commissioiu'i.s ; the auihori/iug ol 
the parties, in the first in.stance, to make a permanent 
arraiigemenl for the coinmutatioii, by agi cement among 
themselves, the consent of threc-fiinrtlis of the owiieis of 
the land in any jiarish, making the agreement binding 
upon the rest ; and finally, the empowering ol llie Com 
missioners to proceed lo a valuation ol the lithe, with 
the view of efiecling a compulsory settlement, on the 
requisition of any single laiidluilder oi titheowner, where 
no voluntary agreemeut shall have been entered into at 
the expiration of.six months after the pa.ssirig of the Act. 
It is also proposed, that the titheowner shall, in no case 
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receive in future less than 60 or more than 75 per cent, 
of the ‘i^rosR value of the tithe in kind on the average of 
the Inst seven years. 

A dcl)ate, lollowed by a division^ took plac 4 i this even* 
inj»‘, on a resolulion proposed by Mr, Humey that all fbea 
for tlio delivery of sessional papers, to messengers, door- 
Kef’pers, and the keeper of the Members’ waiting-room, 
should be discontinued. The resolution was carried by 
a majoiityof 171 to 93. The present offieef^ of Hie 
House are to have full compensation for the loss of the 
gratuities they have been accustomed to receive ; so 
that, us many members will prohaWy continue to pay 
— some of them at lenst-^iiH before, they are likely to 
flourish on this piece of national economy, , 

The same evening, Mr. IJiimealso divided the House 
oil ii iiiolion that it sliould be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the new Houses of Parliament to consider 
the propriety of having them erected on the site of St. 
James’s Palace. The motion was negatived by a iria- 
jorify of 1 11 to 42. 

On Friday the 12th, two measures of great import- 
Muce, and which had hocn anxiously expected from the 
(Joveniment, were submitted to the House of Commons 
b) Fold John JUissell — the fust, a Bill for a General 
llcgistratif)!! of Ilirtlis, Marriages, and Heaths; the 
second, a Bdl for Amending the Laws relative to the 
cclcl)ialiou of Marriages. It is proposed tha'l the r^gis- 
li.itioii shall be conducted in tlie first instance hy 
icgistrais for each parish, or for each union of parishes, 
loimed under the late Poor-Law Amendment Act; 
(hat theic shall be a .superior registrar for ‘each 
county ; and that a central ofKce for superintending 
the whole system shall be established in London. 

'I his maclinu ry may possibly be altered, in •some 
lespects, belore the proposed measure shall become a 
law , hill there is now every prospect that the irnjHirtunt 
and tod-lung neglected object, coiiteiriplated by the 
measure, Will no longer remain unprovided for by the 
I .egi^-latiirc. Jlegislration ought to be considered the 
fiist and fundamental process in all law-making. It is 
I lie prpeess oi ascertaining and collecting the facts of the 
case to which the law is to apply — which, otherwise, can 
()m 1\ be guessed at, i?iid sometimes hardly even that. 
National legistnes, theiefore, should be kept of all 
miiti(‘i’s wliirli an3 of^a natuft* to be interfered with by j 
legishuioii. 'I'his general consideration, however, would 
not h:i\e produced the jncseiil proposition for a registry i 
of hirllis, deatlis, and inarriuges, had not the measure' 
brcii forced on by its being nidispeusuble (in part, at 
least,) as a jneliminary aiTaiigement lor the amendment 
of the law with regard to the celebration of marriage. 
I’he second of Lord John Russell’s Bills, which is 
directed to tins latter object, provides that the publica- 
tion of bans shall be abolished; and that the notice, to 
be lieuccli»ill‘ given of all marriages, shall he l>y the 
oarhes giving in tfieir names to the di.strict registrar, to 
he inserted by him in a honk that sliul^ be open t8 
public inspection. \Vitli a license, the parties may be ■ 
inanied m eight days after this notice; otherwise, not 
till alter tlie expiiaiion of' twenty-one days. There can 
be no doubt, in the first place, that this will be a much 
more ellectual publication of the marriage than the pre- 
sent piactice; and if the new Pill went no farther, it 
uould be a valuable amendment of the existing law. 

1 hen, instead of all persons being obliged, as at present, 
to be married in one of the churches or chapels of the 
Ivstablishment, and according to the rites, and by a 
clergyman, of the Clmrch of England, parties w 
to be allowed to have tlie ceremony perfbsiiied, at 
their own choice, citlicr in this customary nuHle, or by 
a clergyman of any dissenting coniinunion, in u chapcF 
duly licensed for that purpose, on the application of 
twenty hoiibelioldcrs, and in the presence of the regis- 


trar, or simply before the registrar, according to a form 
prescribed by the Bill. Provision is thus made for the 
case of each of the three Classes of jiersons into which, 
in so far as this matter is concertred, the population is 
divided, — namely^, first, the meml>ers of the Ghurch of 
England ; second, those Dissenters who prefer the reli- 
gious ceremoliy ; and, last, those wlio consider inar- 
I riage to be merely a ciyil contract, and object to its 
I beng entered into with any religions solemnization. 
No objeclionB were stated to the principle of the mea- 
sure in the House, and it will f>r()bubiy prove gene* 
rally satisfactory. While it preserves and accords its 
sanction to the ancient forms fornhose who may volun- 
tarily adlicie to them, it makes the law, in fact, as 
liberal as \t well can he made for the rest of the com- 
munity.'' It does not do violence to the opinions of 
any class, by declaring marriage either to be or not to 
be essentially u religious institution ; hut, omitting any 
declaration upon tl^at point, ratifies equally the religious 
and 4he civil ceremony, acc6rding as parties may make 
their choice of either. In this way, in fact, it really 
demands no more than the civil ceremony ; but it 
accepts of a religitius solemnization ns its substitute from 
those who deem such essential. The religious solemni- 
zation, as itAnust he conducted, uciunlly involves in it 
the equivalent of the civil contract. To have gone fur- 
ther than this, and to Jiave in^sted in all cases upon a 
civil form entirely separated from any religious cere- 
mony, would certainly have outraged public fealmg as 
.il at present exists in tlijs country, it bus, indeed, been 
recently observed,. in regard to the contract of marriage, 
that “ few rational men think that the religions cere- 
mony is of any importanoe:” but, however this may 
be, it is iinqucstiouable that the great majority of our 
countrymen and our country women are Hot yet converts 
to the doctrine here stated. Its proclamation, by the 
law, wonld^^probubly shock the generality of Dis.seiiters 
quite as much as it Would the ndhereiits of the Esta- 
blished C hurch; nor would any object of practical 
importance be thereby gained tfiaf is not as elJectu*^ 
ally secured by the measure as it stands. From the 
diversity of feelings and opinions on the subject^ abso- 
lute uniformity of procedure cannot be enforced. But 
altlioiigh there is a diver.sily, tliere need be no conflict 
of opinions and feelings. The Bill has been framed on 
the ’fair principle of leaving ^very man to his choice of 
the mamier in which he will hiinself be married, but at 
the same time of Tint permitting him to force his own 
preference upon others. It has been framed, us it might 
have been if each uf the three classes wc Ivivc indicated 
had been left to draw up the part of it uHecting them- 
selves, and the Hirec schemcH had then been embodied. 

In that case, the churclinian would have said, — 1 am, 
fur my own part, contented with the present law; I 
wisli the mode of celebrating marriage to remain, for 
myscl/i the same us it now is. The new law permits it 
so to remain, in Iso far as he is conccrnefl. The case of 
the person who considers a religiou.s ceremony of any 
kind unneces.sary, is likewise a very .simple case. He 
ilernundfi to have a mode of marrying appointed for his 
use, in which the contract shall he reduced to a mere 
civil act. Such a mode is appointed tor him, and 
is made as good in law as any other mode. 
The case of the Dissenter wlio, while ol^eciing to . 
the religious form of the Established C’luircli, would 
still be married according to another religious form 
of his own, is somewhat more difficult to deal witli. 
But still it is, we think, completely met by the 
present Bill, Such a Dissenter wishes the Let^is- 
latiircjjn fact, to rec(^iiise and sanction any religious 
form of the celebration of marriage whatever. To tliis 
demand tfie former Bill proposed by Sir Robert Peel 
replied — “ No; there can bo no such indiscriminate re- 
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cognition all sorts of f(»rms by the Legislatiire ; but 
no form at all will be either recognised or insisted upon, 
if you object In the form of the Established Church.’* 
The present rneasuie offers this alternative also to the 
Dissenter; but it offers him another, and one which 
undoubtedly V ill be more generally accepted of, along 
with It. Jt meets tfic demand just stated by saying, 
“ Yes, you shall have a recognition by the State of any 
form }on please ; only let the ceremony, be it what it 
may, be performed in such a manner as to satisfy the 
Slate that it has actually been performed, and that it is 
a ceremony really approved of by some religious congre- 
fiation.” To ensure these two objects it is pro\ided in the 
bill that such marriages shall take place in a chaj^el which 
twenty householdetB sliall have recommended to he 
licensed for that purpose ; and that they shall take place 
in the presence of the registrar as a public functionary. 
These restrictions are no greater than those imposed 
upon persons choosing in be married according lo the 
forms of the Established Church. The marrijige a 
churchman can take jdace only in a parish church or 
chapel ; and the ceremony can be performed only by a 
clergymiin of tlie Church. 

A Bill was this day bniught Into the Ufjper House, 
by the Lord Cjiancellor, for I lie reform d id consoli- 
dation ot‘ the Ecclesiastical Conils, llic number of which 
Ihioughoul the country rvas staled to amount to no 
fewer than 386. Jt is proposed that the loct^ courts of 
this dL'S(;riptioii shall be all abolislicd, and their place 
Mip])lied by one general Court in London. The cccle- 
siusiical jurisdiction is also to be altered in various 
respects. This is a very important and valuable mea- 
Huie ol reform, and we shall lake an early opportunity 
of giving a detailed account ol it. 

On Monday, the J5th, the House of Commons was 
necujiied during the greater part of the sitting in dis- 
ciisHiig a motion, submitted by Mr. Roebuijk, for the 
appointment of n Select Committei* to inquire into the 
udiiiinislration of justice in the Mauritius. 1'he Ho- 
nourable and Learned (ienlleman introduced his propo- 
sition by a forcible statement of abuses which he asserted 
to prevail in lhat colony ; and few, if any, of his nllc- 
galions appear to have been contradicted by Ministers. 
But it was urged lhat the transactions upon which he 
bad diluted liad all taken jjIucc some time back, and 
tluit un examimition into t^em now would be attemied 
by niKscliiet rather than good. Mr. Roebuck was sup- 
ported by Dr. Lushington and Mr.* Buxton; but the 
motion Was negatived by a mnjorily of 227 to 69. 

On Tuesday, the 16lh, the case ol Mr. O’Connell, 
as implicated in an alleged engagernwit with Mr. Alex- 
ander Raphael, to procure the election' ol that gcntle- 
inivn, in June last, us one of the representatives lor the 
county of Carlow, in consideration ofhis paying the sum 
of 2000/., WU.S, after various j)relimimiry proceedings 
on previous days, at length regularly brought before the 
JIousc of Coinmous by Mr. Hardy, fhe Member for 
Bradford, who propetsed that a Select Committee should 
he appointed lo inquire into the transaction. No oppo- 
sition being made lo the motion, the debate was scarcely 
extended beyond Mr. Ilardy’.s opening .sj)eech and Mr. 
O’ConneU’s reply. Ele\en Members were appointed 
to comiHise the Committee, along with Sir Frederick 
^ Pollock and Mr. Serjeant Wilde, ‘who were nominated, 
the tormer on the side of the uccusation, the latter on 
that of the defence, to conduct the examination of the 
witue.^^ses, but without having the right to vote. 

This evening, also, the Ministerial Bill for the reform 
of municipal corporations in Ireland was brought in by 
Mr. Serjeant O’Loghlcn, the JrHh Altorney-Cieneral, 
luid read a first time ; but it was agreed that the dis- 
ctm^on ot the measure shoitld be postponed to the 
seooad reading. 


On Wednesday, the l7th, an important principle wus 
recognized by the House of Commons in a vote upon 
Mr. Ewart’s motion for the second reading of his Bill 
for allowingjhe assistance of counsel in addressing the 
jury to prisoners tried*on criminal charges, in the same 
manner as that assistance has always been allowed to 
defentjants in civil actions. Although the motion was 
warmly opposed by some Honourable Membeis, it was 
siqqmrteirby the most distinguished authorities on "{)olh 
sides of the House, including the Attorney-General, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Dr. Lushington, Mr. O’Connell, 
and Mr. Lynch ; a#d, when the division took place, 
there weie 179 votes for the second reading of the Bill, 
and only 33 against it. It was then agreed that the 
measuce should be referriMl Jo a Select Committee for 
the arrangement of its details. 

Another division took place in a later part of the 
evening on a motion submitted by Mr. Ilawcs, that it 
sh*ould he an in.struction to the Cominittee on the new 
Houses of Parliament to in‘?pcct all the plans that )j:ive 
been submitted to his Majesty’s Commissioners, and to 
receive the estimates of the said plans Iroin such uiclii- 
tocts as might he willing to furnisli them. ’Die motion, 
after a short conversation, was rejected by a majority ot 
120 to 48. 

On Thursday, the 18th, a multiplicity of subjects 
engaged thfi attention of the two Hou'^es. A Select 
Committee to inquire into the slate of agriculture was, 
on the motion of Lord Wynford, apiiomlt^d the 
Lords, in imitation ot what had been done by tlie Com- 
mons;* Ministers engaging to give every as'^istauce iii 
their power to facilitate the inquiry. J^ord Asliliurioii 
well remarked that the farmer, at the present mcmeiit, 
possessed a monopoly, and Parliament could do nothing 
more for him. The iiarl of Wmcliilsea declined to 
allow his name lo he placed on the C’oniinillee, if it 
W'as to be understood that the currciicv question shouhl 
.be excluded from consideration. 

In the Commons, j^ord Morpeth submitted the new 
Ministerial Bill for the establishment of a eonstuhulary 
force in Ireland, being very nearly the same measure 
which was last Session thrown out by tlic Isolds, d'lie 
Rill proposes to take the appointment ol petty constables 
oui ot the hands of the local magistracy, and lo place it 
in those of the Lord-Jiicuteiiaiit ; and tins ehaiige was 
vvarmly condemned by various Opposituin Members in 
the debate that lollowed, until Sir Robert l*eel lo^'C and 
declared that, looking to the peculiar state of Ji eland, 
he thought it the best arrangeinenl. After Ibis a Com- 
mittee was appointed, on the motion ot Mr. C. Bnller, to 
inquire into the conduct of the C’oinmissioiiers ol Ibiblic 
Records, and into the state of those records ; and cei lain 
Resolutions were moved by Mr. W ard, and agreed to, for 
taking down the names of Members on divisions. The 
most animated debate ot the evening, however, was 
that which arose on the motion submitted by Mr. Sbeil, 
\6r a Return J‘ of all processe.s wliicli have lately issued 
out ot the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, in causes tor 
the recovery of tithes; and also for copies of any orders 
made by the Irish Government in 1823, 1825, and 
1833, re.specting the employment of the jiolice in tlie 
service and execution of suits.” The legality of the 
proceedings of the “ Lay Association for the I’rotection 
ot the Property of the Established Clinrcb,” which has 
for some time been in active operation in irelaml — the 
right of the Court of Exchequer to issue, as it has licen 
lately doing, commissions of rebellion against all per- 
sons whatsoever refusing to as.sist in the service ot its 
suits-— ai|fl the conduct of the Irish Government in set- 
ting the Court at defiance in regard to this exercise of 
its authority, — all these, and several other minor points, 
drew forth much keen and some vehement oratory fioin 
both bides of the House. The Return wa.s ordered, as 
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amended on the motion of Mr. Serjeant Jacksoti, after I he contemplated. In all his conduct he hud done 
tlie discussion had lusted till near two o’clock in the nothinir inconsistent with honour ; in leavinir the 


mornirifi^. * 

Oil Friday the 19th, in the Commons, a ^motion by 
Lord Dudley Stuart, for the production ^of the Treaty 
ol JIoonKiar Skelessi, concluded at Constantinople 8th 
.Tuly, 1833, and of other papers connected yvilh^us- 
aiiin and Turkish affairs, gave rise to a debate of consi- 
derable interest. Tlie object of his Lordshili’s ad- 
dress was, to impress upon the HoUsS a sense of 
the dangers to be apprehended from the encroach- 
ing spirit of Russian policy ; amoilg the past achieve- 
ments of which he reckoned the formation, or insti- 
gation at least, of the new German Commercial 
Lciiaoi! ; and whose ultimate designs he cnnsiflered as 
coinpi ehending not only the conquest of Turkey, of 
Persia, ami of India, but the acquisition, also, of further 
influence and doininioii towards the west, by the gradual 
cuvelopinent ol' Austria, of I'russm, au^ of Italy. Lord 
l\iliiHMstou ami Mr. Poulett Thomson, who replied to 
his Loidsliij), treated these speculations as wholly 
visionary, ami c\pressed their conviction iliat there was 
iiodung 111 the conduct or iiilcnlioiis of the Czar to 
(*\( it(‘ either hosiility or alarm on the part of this cotin- 
tty. 'The (iLi imin Cominen ial J^eague they S[)oke of as 
more ]ikel> to be beneficial Ilian injurious to our coni- 
ineue ami maniilaclnrcs. We may also notH'C lliat Mr. 
I'lioin^on, in the course of his speech, took occasion to 
cliaractense the allcgcil lliissiaii iSlate Papers, that have 
recently been published under the title of the ‘ Prirtlblio/ 
as ab uiid iinprivitious. Tlie authenticity of these docu- 
ments, howovei, is still, we believe, strongly maiutained 
in (juaiters wIkmc good means ol forming a jiidgineut 
on the mailer ought t(j exil. Only apart of the papers 
linked lor b> Lord Dudley Stuart was granted. 


FRANCE. 

'rni: ]\Ii)nHf‘vr of the ISth of .Tanuary contained a royal 
Drdinanet', stating t[;.itllie King had accepted the re‘-ig- 
iiatioir ol ^1. Ifumanu as Munster of Finance, and that 
tlie Count D’Argout’* Inul been a])poiiite(l to succeed 
liim. (hi the same day, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. liumaiiii explained the motives of his conduct and 
resignation, 'flic latter, as was foiesecu, arose out of 
the (lue^tion ol reducing the .5 per cents, to 3 per cents, 
lie said that the e\])lanulions deimimhd from him, aft 
I’lnaiici' Minister, could not now be given, ami that Ite 
mu‘ 1, thcicloie, express him.sclf merely as a Member of 
tlie C'bamber. Ills conviction had always been tlie 
same upon the necessity of a measure for the reduction 
of the RnUcs, lor be believed that such a reduction 
would be the best iiieans of equalizing the national 
veLCipts ami expenses. His conscience had prompted 
iiim to use every ellbrt to bring about that result. Ue 
lioped be should not be accused of a breach of prd*- 
priely in the line of conduct be had ailoplAl ; his resig- 
nation was not meant to interfere with any of the plans 
of (invei iiineiit — the sentiments of res( cct he enter- 
tained for his late C’olleagues were in no respect altered. 
As far bac k as 183*2 Ids opinions touching the 
were the same as now; and wlieii the King placed him 
in the Ministry lie maintained the same ideas, tiud (mped 
to get them adopted by the' rest of the Cabinet. No 
later than last jear be expressed the same wish in the 
Cliamher. When he had finally made up his mind bn 
the jn-oject of reducing the Rentes, he encotintercd a 
number ol objections on the part of his Colleag|]e(j| who 
proposed to adjourn the question for a whole year ; but 
when, at last, he came to speak about the Budget for 
1637, he thought he was bound to prepare the pttblic 
mind, beforehand, for the important financial changes 


Ministry, he still entertairted the same good opinion of 
his Colleagues, and felt convinced that they were all 
men of honourable principles who had acted to the best 
of their poiVer for the defence a constitutional 
monarchic GiArernment. 

It was soon seen, however, that the causes which had 
produced M. Ilumann’a resignation would bring about 
an entire dissolution of the Cabinet, us the Opposition 
seized upon the conversion of the 5 per cents, as their 
grand point of attack, and gained over on that parti- 
cular question many Meitil^ers vvllo were otherwise dis- 
posed tif'vote with Ministers. Of the nine Bureaux 
into which* the Chamber was divided for the con- 
sideration of the project, six ])ronounced in favoitr of 
the conversion, and three adjourned the consideration of 
the question to the end of the Session. The practice 
of the French Cliamber.s, with respect to Bills that are 
to bdbtaken into* consideration is this : — The Bills, as 
soon as received, are referred to ihi; Bureaux, or Stand- 
ing Committees up-stairs, which Bureaux or Com- 
mittees are fixed by ballot at the hegimiing of every 
month, and *lhe total number ol* which is nine. The 
whole Chai^lier is divided in equal nut^bers into these 
nine Bureaux, and the business of each Bureaux is to 
examine the Bill received, uiud tlieii name one of its 
own mimliii* to foim part of a Special Committee, con- 
sisting thus of nine Members, whose duty tlien is to 
, discuss the merits of the Bill, and report upon it to tlie 
Chamber at a public sitting. 

M. Goniii, in the seveiilh Bureau, was the most ener- 
getic and successful champion for the conversion. In 
the ninth Bureau, M. Ilumann, the ex-minister, ex- 
pressed his opinion with much freedom, “ He showed 
that, since 1830, France had been obliged by circum- 
stances to increase her debt by about 800,000,000 of 
►francs, or 40,000,000 per aiiuiim ; that every year there 
was a deficit in her finances which, in 18.34, had umounlerl 
to 167,000,000; in 1835 to 38,000,000; and in 1836 
to 21,(i00,()00. The budget of. 1837 presented, he said, 
an apparent bonus of more than 2,000,000; hut the 
Ministry would, nevertheless, be under tlie necessity of 
demanding of the Chamber an extraordinary supply of 
17,000,000 'of francs Ibr* that year. The 30,000,000 
taken off the tax on liquors ^as sorely felt by llie Tr(<a- 
sury, and the manufacture of^lhe beel-root sugar, which, 
in 1835, hud occasioned a diminution of 15,000,000 in 
the duties on that of colonial produce, would, in all 
probability, deprive it, in 1830, of 20,0q0,000 more. 
A minister who felt his responsibility, and was at all 
aware of bis situation, could not, be said, remain iiulif- 
fereiit in the presence ot such facts. He should at once 
come to a resolution; and as an increase of the faxes 
would he an unpopular mode of remedying the evil, lie 
preferred reducing the interest of the public debt, which 
constituted the f^rincipal burden of the State. Tlie 
minister then pointed out the imineiise profits the ron- 
tiers hud so long enjoyed, to the jirejudice ol the tax- 
payers. ‘ We still pay some of them,’ he said, ‘ 6 francs 
80 ceulimjBS for 100 lranc.s. Would they be luincd, 1 
ask, if we were now to pay tliem but 5 francs 80 cen- 
times?’ M. Humann then observed, that he had oficii 
w'nrr.eci his colleagues bf the imminent necessity of tlie 
measure he had recommended to the C3iarnber ; and 
that, two months ago, he had lianded to the President 
of the Council a project of law. accompanied by consi- 
(ferations much more positive, much more energetical, 
than the few guarded words that had fallen from him on 
presenting the budgct.i* Hence, he concluded, his opinion 
on the subject was well known to the members of the 
Cabinet ; and whut hud occurred some days ago could 
not have been so unexpected as was said. He would 
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^ly adtl that, when he made that communication 
M. tie Broj>lie, ilie latlcr did not enterlain the same 
oimuoii on (i,e suliject as he Jiad expressed Irom the 
In bune. He merely remarked that that ffrai.d onerutioii 
did imtcomcide well with the difficulties of the African 
tiuesiion ; and that reason, he said, would have had 
hullicieut «eif.|it to prevent his brinfring it forwuMl. if 
he had MO cottccived those difficulties to have been 
nearly set at re. / He added, that several of Ids « I- 
eaffoes m office had, at first, approve.! of Ins JL 
he Iiointed out, as on! of iig beneficial result" the 
n mnense lulvuntagea tobe derived from it by enterr risea 
canils, bri.lges, r^dwS,T 


COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER 

Mahch, 

Oil the 30th of .January, the Peers began the trial of 


Hi.™ ”i*' **'*, P approved b» the whole 

lliidgx" to appoint him Commissioiierof ibe 

o. o" 1 February, M. Ooiiiu fi.rmully presented 
h p l cem? ll.ein./rL.lfth.: 

‘ "‘‘“'e days, and on 

111 ng to a division there was a majority ol twcaa-ainsl 
Monsters, 192 voting for the a.ljonrument of ll“” nro 
position as they recommended, and J94 opposing it ^As' 
soon as this result was known, Ministers w%nt in a body 

r“ »,"• 'heir resiginiiinns, which 

Loins I hihppe was obliged to accept for theVeseiil 
though his einh:irrassmu« as to how lie should replace 
V' have been very-great. mJTZ. 


le ttKMissiii Fiebchn who appears to be u low-inijideil 
dissolute ruffian, canied away hy no entliusiam or iioli- 
tical preelection of any kind, but acluated by a mere 
.esire ol making so "many francs by n job of murder 
he result of which wiw, to kill or cruelly maim about 
P* however, an eje to dinmali.- 
ffimbi iioloriety, exaggeruling, no 

toubt, to that end hi. own detestable crimes. Some 
parts ot his- examination remind us of Holloway the 
nitcher, who murdered his wi'e, some three years and 
uear Hrighton, and afterwards cut lier u)) as he wnuh 
^ve done an „*. When tha* wretch was lying h, prison 
thno^hoi'e of escaping the law’s severilv, one of those 
artists who cater for the taste for the horrible so hu-ely ' 
spread among certain classes of the English peoph? 
went to draw his portrait; on which Holloway eagerly 
applied to have the elothes in which he was dressed 
*hen he “ did the thing,” as flmt would make his 
piciuie «o much mote intcrestiiiii- ami strjkino- • Tliis 
made a worthy phrenologist remark,— Unit Iflilloway 

Imli !* “PP'-'>>>ali<'li largely dese- 

1? ■ / i'® “'“5’’ Ficschi has shown much 

anxiety about having Ins portrait painted, and has siiidied 
he ,mrt he had to play in court, hkc an acU.r. Durin- , he 

ntiJr f * -* I- 'vatc 

.motive— frotti no political hatre.l, or any kind ol 


Messieuis Diipiii, Monlalivet. Huniann, and the Huk.' « * r ■ »"'.v kiuo oi am- 

jX’caaes visited the King, hut they came lo^o arrattS Tor,?!! . J-‘<>yilFh.hppe. but merely because h,s 

s [ I accomplices, Pepin and I" do n. 

llis ,'t*v«lations, however, are not wholly 
upon, as his vanity seems nearly alliei) to iujuImcss. 
'J’he manner in wiiich he ab^nrhefl the nlLention of the 
presswg'ave him ^reat satisfaction. 

The detbnee of Fiescin and his fellow -])risoners was 
concluded on the Utli of Felvuavy. 'fhe Piocmcnr- 
(uMieral called upon the Peers to awaitl sentence of 
death to Ficscln, Morey, Pepin, and Ponean. As le 
guarded the fifth prisoner, Jicseher, the Cmwii called 
ibr no parlicnlar jmlg’incnl, l)nt, abandoning; the capital 
part of the charge, — namely, thal of Ins biMiig a )>iin- 
cipul accessory, it left his case lo the di.seretion of 
the Court. Lastly, Boiieuu 'It as veeomini'iuhMl to 
nierey. 

On the 15th the Court sentenced Fieschi to be put 
to deatli as a parricide— that is, To be coiuincted to the 
scatTold barefocjted, and covered with a shroud, and 
Pepin and Morey to be guillotined in the n.sual way 
Boireau was sentenced to twenty years’ inijn isoinneni, 
and Bescher was acquitted. The three executions took 
place at the Place St. Jacques on the niorinng of the 
19th, in the presence of a vast innltitude of spcclulors, 
but without any disturbance. 

No discovericB of any general importance have been 
obtained in the course of Ibis trial. Jt ap])ears, how- 
ever, that Morey, who is a staunch republican — ii 
hjeniber of the Society of the Rights of Man. 8cc. &c,, 
was the contriver of tlie whole jjlot, and that Fieschi 
was engaged in it, on account of Ins mechanical mge- 
luiity and knowledge of the use of fire-arms. 


.Tim defealad^iniati, I vilmib'-"''"”* 

^-J^^yfake jui7heutea to hold their 
poiWifffi.f* .itf 'alia' yet (Peb. 23rd) no oflicial 

announcement of the formation of a new Cabinet lias 
reached this country. It is understood, however, that 
the task of reconstructing the adimiiistrntvoii has been 
entrn.stcd to M. Thiers, who will be placed a^lhe head of 
it, with the portfolio of Foreign Affnirs, and will be as-v. 
sociated with MM. dc Montalivet, Passy, and Saii/et. 

These events have had an unfavourable effect on the 
French funds. 

Some minor decisions of the Chambers arc worth a 
brief notice. 

On the I9ili of January the Chamber of Deputies, on 
tlie score of the expeime it would occasion, rejected a 
proposition for repairing the roads in France, and the 
discussion was adjourned sine die. Surely the expense 
would soon be made up to the nation at large by the saving’ 
in the wcar-und-tear of veliicles and horses, to say no- 
tliing of the increase of comfort ami of speed. The main 
roads are rough and bad enough, but the cross country 
loads, whicii are now so excellent all over England and 
Scotlainl, are utterly detestable in nearly every ])rovince 
in Fiance, witliout 5ven excepting the neighbourhood of 
the capital. We cannot help thinking that Rome mil- 
lions of francs annually would be better spent in making 
good roads at home, than in making and maintaining 
unprofitable conquests in Algiers. 

A few days after, the Deputi^ rejected by a majority 
of 17(i to 96, a \ote of about sterling to the sur- 

vivors of the sokliers and officers who returned with Na- 
poleon from Elba in 1815. Considering the mischief 
these men helped lo do to France and all Europe, we arc 
not surprised at this rejection. ' 

Tlie Chamber of Peers have been occupied with ilie 
slate trials. The long process of the Paris republicans 
and conspirators was concluded on the 20lhof January. 
No single sentence of capital punishment was passed. 
'I \vo of the prisoners only were acquitted, and some 
nineletu or twenty were condemned to transportation 
for life or to different terms of iinprisonmetit. The 
pr^Miiers who escaped from Paris were condemned 
en iDontumacc* 


SPAIN. 

Finding himself unableTo manage the turbulent oppo- 
sition party in the Cortes, Meiiilizubiil offered to tlie 
^een Regent the alteniatlvc, that she should either 
accept bin resignation, or ihssolve the present Cliambeis. 
On the ’27th of December ber Majesty announced, by 
a decree, the dissolution of the Cortes. This measure 
seems to have taken the good people of Madrid hy sur- 
prise i and it is said that the Queen’s best friends were 
made very uneasy by so decisive a step. The imme- 
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diatc iiiotive that actuated Mendis^bal when he proposed 
the dissolution, wus the vote of the Cortes upon an 
article ot the electoral law — a vole most hostile to his 
cabinet. As far as we are infprmed, this minister has 
not yet revealed his grand hnancYal plan by\hich he is 
to rosoue Spain, and restore her to her rank among the 
])rosperous and powerful nations of Europe. Jn the 
absence of the real thing, many' speculations iare in 
circulation as to what this plan will be. ^ We haVe, 
among others, the following— J * 

I. England is to advance 3,000,000/. Sterling; for# 
wliich she is to have an ndvantageAs cornmercial tre^y," 
and possession of the Balearic Islands' ^ Security for 
the debt. i# * * 

IT. In 1H23, the unnaal amount pf collected 
ill Spain was cslimated at 500,000,000 ofv reals. It is 
])ro])osed to ca[)italize this revenue, by relieving pro- 
perly from its payment at the rale often years* purchase. 

Ill- — The home debt, without intet^est, amounta^to 
iieaily eight milliards, or billtons, of V^ls ; and me 
foreign debt to three milliards without filterest, making, 
logvther, eleven milliards, or billioha, gf reals* (These^ 
seem iVarlully long luimbeis, but our readers must 
recollect that reals are only fourptuiny pieces). It^fs 
proposed to convert these into active debts; .and in 
oriier to obtain an inscription of this mituref each of.-the 
old cre<litnrs will have to deliver oiie-ilii^d iit ssgurjties, 
without interest, and two-thirds in money. -w 

The two last of these arrangements seem to us" very| 
probable. It is asserted, liowever, in other <ju!irter8, , 
that Meiidizabars jiredomiuant idea is to^provid^., Spain 
with lesoiirces from lier own liosom,- — to mecj|^ tl^ll pre- 
sent cMgenees, and lay up slock for futt|reideitta«ds,4)jr 
means ol tile domains which formerly belonged to tl# 
moiiK^i, blit winch have now become the propSl^ty of the 
State ‘‘ 'To lorm an idea of the extent of tliismopustie pro- 
pel ty,’ sa\ tliese reasoners, “ we have only tolouk at that* 
ulsich itieily belonged to the monks of the E^curial. 
Tlu* domains of the Escurial itself are ivorlh 22,940,000 
re.Js : in the valley of the Bnroma they liave ])roperty 
vvoitli (),()00 000 reals; at Avilu, 4,000,000; in Estre- 
m iduia, 5,000,000 ; tit Segovia, 4,000,000 ; in Madrid, 
10 , 700 , 000 ; ami thr huilduujs' of the Escurial are 
estimated at 7o,000 1)00, making ti^.-graiid total of 
1 22,(i l0,0tM) reals. This is sulTicient to shov^ the extent 
ol uealili Ml land, (S:c., still possessed by Spain.’* But 
we would a^k, — where are the purchasers to comefrom ? 
\> li.it host of’ individuals, or associaled companies arej 
Iheie in Spam rich enough to pay a tenth of this 
ainoniiL? Where is there a full confidence in the r^ht 
of tli(‘ sudden seizure of this propeity, and in the security,., 
of Us temirc? Perhaps MendizabuTs party look to 
foreigners; but, at all events, they are obliged to make 
the lolhiWiug admisbiou; — 

“ This landed property, at present in sfAatl relfueMt 
because affairs do not appear to bn sufficiently stable, 
will rise coiisideiubly in value, as soon as the Uovern»»^ 
meiit IS fii miy esttjbhslicd.” 

This is rather awkward. Tlie Government ha vO 
no stability until the civil war hi tenttinateil# *'4 The 
national debts are wholly, or in good part, off; but 
the wai caiiuot be terniinuted,* the debtls^catinot be^paid, , 
until the monastic property is sold, and that property 
cannot hud purchasers until the war is terminated^ deg. II 

The buildings of tlie Escurial fqrm a eiirious iUnUn ’ 
Ibis thorough-going revolutionary account. Ifi tlie valued 
calculated upon the materials? Is this immense, ira- 
(x)bing, though not throughout tgsieful palace, ~thi8 
boast of the Spaniards, who hold it to hi one of the 
world’s wonders, — to be knocked down for the sake of 
the mountains of stone, marble of all dies, timber of all 


qualities up to the ripest that ever grew in the forest, 

• — for the flake of the iron, brass, copper, and lead that 
may l)e included in itsf coii.siruction ? A Madrid paper 
that does not like this notion, and yet cannot see any 
probability of finding a purchaser for «uch an enormous 
edifice, says it may very nicely bC converted into u vast 
serias of manufaciorieB, Spain being such a very mauv- 
facturing country! ^ We can scnrodly imagine a more 
violent antithesis than » stcam-engii^' -and spinnjng- 
jefinies in the glorious Pantheon of tlie ^Escurial, a 
complete obngeries of excpiisif'e marble and jasper, crystal 
.ami wrought silver; which is Ikihd all over with jasper 
curiously carved in figures, ButrUowers, and imagery ; 
and which contains the awe-insiiiring tombs of the 
Emperor Charles V. and Doriim Isabella his queen, with 
a loiTg succession of Spanish sovereigns. 

The operations in the field have not been very bril- 
lia^ successful on either side. In Catalonia old 
Mida has been sbiSotiug more prisoners, but he has not 
I)ee* able to suppress the Carlist insurrection there. 
Towards the middle of January, General Evans stormed 
and took the Qaittlc of Ouebara in advance of Viltoriu; 
and Genert^l Palarftn gained some .successes over the 
Carlists of ljuilez and Cabrera, taking from them 400 
men rftid ifcO horses. On the 1 6th and 17th of January 
there was some hard fightiug at Arlaban*..a place about 
two leagues from Vittoritt; vWbt a plan of joint attack 
failed, an8f the combats were attended by no important 
results.^ The plan was- this : Generals Cordovas Espar- 
’tero, and Evans werl'to adyi^tnce from 'Vittoria in three 
separate columns, and upon three different points of 
attack ; they wetfe- to keep ^tp communications, to 
appyyer each other in case qf need, and to concentrate 
at a given point. Had this triple movement been well 
executetl, it appears probable that the country would 
have been cleared of the Carlists, who must have taken 
refuge across the frontier; bul all such combined move- 
ments, where a want of jirccision ip one column endan- 
gers all the army, require grout skill in their execution, 
and are seldom safely intrusted to raw troops. As well 
as wc can make nut from the account of the operations, 
the communication bcl ween the tfiree corps was lost; 
General Evans's English cfilumii udvaiiced loo rapidly, 
and came into action a little too soon on the right, while* 
the Spanish columns in the centre and on the left ad- 
vanccfl a little too slowly, and were not at hand to sup- 
poiL the BritisJi. Even when Cordova heard a heavy 
firing to the right, he did not march in that direction, 
but coinmeiiced an attack in the centre. Tliis is attri* 
billed by some people to the rash impciuosity of his 
troops-, but others openly accuse him of jealousy and of 
a desire of ruining the Biiiish auxiliaries and their uii- 
questioiKibly brave General. The British came into 
action oil Friday, the 15th of January, at 2 p.m. ; they 
drove back the Carlists, and continued to advance, tukipg 

{ ibsiticm after position, and keeping up a brisk fire on 
he enemies* columns till night-fall, ’fhe cavalry and 
^artillery had little to do, on account of the mountainous 
nature of the ^ouiid. ^^The whole column bivouacked 
on the the midst of snow and in a dreadfully 

cqld ni^t|/the effect of which has been a great deal of 
si^ness tllenl. On the next day, while Evans 

was continuing his advance, he learned, by chance^ that 
Cordbva was in full retreat upon Vittoria, This left 
a very critical position, for, during two days, the 
enerny gathered round him in force four times greater 
4han his own, According to nn officer of the British 
Legion, who was with him, “Cordova had taken no 
pains communicate With General Evans, who, having 
no orders, knew not what to do.** After keeping the 
ground he had gained for three whole days, and seeing 
nothing of Cordova or Efipartero, Evans turned the 
head of his column towards Vittoria. He broke 
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through the Carlist bands, and then retreating in beau- 
tiful order lie reached that ancient city, scarcely losing a 
man on the way. ' 

We sec anolher explanation is given of Cordova’s 
very mysterions conduct. It is said he is afflicted with 
a cancer in the mouth, and that during his movemeqt 
he was suffering such intense agony, thdt, instead of 
attending to the business of the field, he was frequently 
seen rolling on the ground. It appears the Government 
liave since recalled him from the supreme command, 
and Cordova (to use their oVn favourite expression) 
makes the seventh bull |he Carlists of the North have 
baited, and foiled, and then driven from the^ blood- 
stained arena. * 

As we hear no more about it, we conctucleMic insur- 
gents liave given up the siege of Bilhoa. 

By the last accounts, Madrid was tolerably irai^uil, 
hut in the religious world there was much agitatioh'i|iom 
the following circumstances.. , ‘ 

The Archbishopric of Toledo lias become vacant, **htrd 
in consequence of the violent ineasmc.s agaiiiKlthe Monks 
and the Carlist, clergy, many of* \vhorn have fled to 
Uomc, it is apprehended that the J'ope will not fill the 
archbishopric, or sanclioii its being filled b^the Queen 
Ucgeiit. ^ 

, 


‘ GERMANY. 

On the ith of Febrnnry, an official document was issued 
by the Bnrgoinnsler and Senate of Frankfort, declaring^ 
that hencel’orlh the foreign imports jnto that free city 
and its territory are to be subjected to the same Tariff 
as has been adopted by tltc great German or Prussian 
commercial league. Thus, one after tlie other, all the 
Slates of Germany seem to he joining this league, 
which, eventually, by checking (lie freedom of trade, *51 
must prove injurious to lliemselves as well as to foreign 
nations. Even Hamburg has followed the general ex- 
ample; and there is now a talk of obtaining the acces- 
sion of Holland to this jealous and exclusive system. 
On the other hand, it is said that France is negoliating 
with Belgium to get up an analogous syfrtem of their 
•own. The Americans finding their trade cliceked ju 
noi them Germany by these new devices which originated 
ill, and ai^e Jufendedfor the special advantage of Prussia, 
are said to Imve remonstrated in strong terms, but what 
they can do in tlie matter further than remonstrate we 
are nt a loss to conceive. According to an article fh 
Tho Times newspaper of the 11th of February, Mr. 
Wheaton, th^ir active and Intelligent envoy at Beilin, 
has intimated to the Lcuguer.s tliat their Turilf, on the 


meiit of the debt and interest owing by France. He 
expressed indignatibn^ad contempt at the crooked, mean 
conduct of the French diplomatists, and ended by defy- 
ing the power, of Frabce. . - ' 

In the (^ehate, howi^rer, which ensued in the Senate, 
M. Calhoun warmly op|k»ed; the project, and all notion.s 
of a war with the French. He asked what would l>e 
the result of ext rem# measures. * “ We go to war,” said 
he “ for these 5,0()0,00p' of dollars ; the first discharge 
of cannon wilfbe ftill for ihe debt, — and to 

whom will the greatest injury l*eBult ? The commerce 
bf.France, betters otJbi — her means of annoyance are 
greater tlian burs— rit t^ilTcost her little to prepare for 
war,>hysf tp us the cpst will he immense. We can 
inflict rto|fijuiT on Prance, but she can inflict tremen- 
dous injui^ qii we should suffer more in a war with 
Fran(?e thatl'fevejf in a war with England ; and a war 
w^th Franee will throw into the hands of Enr/fand all 
those commefeial advantages which wc have liillttrlit 
et^oyed," , 

^Mr. Cufhhe^ft osked if tlie States were to refruiii 
l^rooi arms, through a dread of the enemy? Were tliey 
^ to submit to wrbngs and 'insults, and remain with their 
atins ^^bldedf The language of Mr. Calhonn was 
enotigh to make eVery American’s blood boil in his 

veib«.. . ^ 

Jhiis gifijyecial metw^age was ordered by the Senate to 
be ^eferi*ed to the Committee on Foreign Afliiirs, and 
printid# Three thbusafid' extra copies of the iiu ssage, 
with «ofliC‘laV docufntints bearing upon the sulject- 
matter^ >v^e prjnted forthwith. 

As^aiiicer^ Ibyers Pf peace, and well-wishers to both 
na|ion^, rejoice that the mediation of Great Britain 
•Itas been acebpfed by France; and we still cling to Ihe 
Jioj e ihats^tliis quarrel may be settled, without recurring 
to the logic of cannojii-balls. 

JVbeant^^hile the Americans are making i»reparations 
for the worst. On the 21st of January tlie Semale 
voted 600,000 dollar^ for the construcliuu and ecjuifi- 
ment of floating steam-halteries, and ])assed a Bill for 
the increase of the corps of engineers. They resolved, 
moreover, that whutsoaver Sums may be Judged neces- 
sary for^lhe defehpc of the country, rIuiII be ]>kieed at 
the disposition oi^. the Executive. On the Fivnch (pies* 
tiou, Mr. Juliu Quincy Adams goes hand in hand with 
the President. Tlie tone of ihe majority of tlie Ame- 
rican papers is, liowever, pacific. 


TEXAS. 


principal jiroductions of the United States, such as rice 
and tobacco, will beioicraied no longer,^* 

In tlie present condition of the Continent wc are sure 
of our SovereignV heredi^ry dominions .of Hanovet;, 
and BruiiSwickdirmly rejects the Prussian system ; birf' 
with the exception of thesp two State.s, all northenf 
Gernmriy may bo said to be arrQfpd ugalhsCus, 


UNITED STATE^i 

On the 16ih of January the Fi^esUlent sent a special 
inessuge Ip Congress on the subject of the never- 
fiidiii.g dispute with France. He rmcominended, in 
energetic language, that the States shobld close their 
ports against the flag of France, and prohibit the fur- 
ther introduction of her inanufnctures. He stated his 
dtMermiiiation positively to refuse a word of retractation 
or explanation with respect to anything (ie may have 
said a\)oui the French ; and he suggested that reprisals 
should be made on French property, to be kept in pay- 


The insurgents of this vast and fertile jiruvincc of the 
Mexicali Republic are making head ; the information 
whigli follows is extracted from several United Stales 
joiirqab. The Texiaus, after some hard fighting with 
t(ip troops ^f^tlle Kepii'blic, took Sant Antonin de Bexar 
by btorih, and JtU that were left of its Mexican 
fiefendcfS 6^ of the river. General Cos 

is said to hAy^^beeii ^ixmciiig the slain. Nearly every 
oflicerwa^ kHlie4 - Colonel Mac Comb, who 
a^rii^ ajt;: from Texas on the 2Stli of 

DecemberMi^t, brought the news that not one armed 
Mexican: reifiaiddd on4he'Texian territory. The loss of 
Ifexian^ aj^'peafs-ief' have been considerable, and the 
' hope rff Colonel Hulam Xtf cflTzen of the United States) 
one^teff .yiie killed. In some subseipieuL 
'moveAefit^of thf Tertians'', twenty-eight of them were 
made pfisbiier$ hy tbk Mexicfios^ who immediately shot 
them. afi. HoW deep is the spirit of wvenge — how 
large tlie tliirst fiir blood-r-atiioiig'^all these peoj^le of 
Spanish and Portuguese racw I r 
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DOGUMENT& AND ABSTRAGTa 


OPENING OP THE SESSION .OP PARLIAMENT. 

Thb seision of Pitrliament ww mtffttS. on Thursday, 4th 
February, by the Kin^r m His Majesty entered 

the House of Lo^s ,abb^ two c^lock. The number of 
peers and peeress^t apd Of th^ Ibrpign ambassa^m who 
were present was tiniwufmy4arge. ^ ^ v 
The Conimona> having ^ been summoneit» appea^ at 
tlio Bar; and the King *^dy}rered the following 
Speech:— , ^ J 

” My Lords and GaNTL^tN^ * 

“It is with much satisfaction (hat t.flfgain meat the 
great Council of the Nation assembled mJPtfrligment. -I 



proceed without delay or mlerruptidn loathe dalm exami 
nation of those measures which will be^submitt^ to ydur 
consideration. * 

** I continue to receive from my^All^a^ apd gj^nerally 
from all Foreign Powers, assuraitdef^l^thdir unaltered 
desire to cultivate with me thbse'^filjfciMjrrel^ioiis whicl#|. 
it is equally my wish to maintain and the 

intimate union which happily subsets,, between thj^S 
country and France is a pledge to E^riope 6f theLCjih- 
tinuance of the general peace. * vj, 

“ Desirous on all occasions to use ray friendljrendeavourf 
to remove causes of disagreement between othen Po\^^, 

I have offered my mediation to compose the difference 
which has arisen between. France and the United States^ 
This offer lias been accepted by the King of the French, 
The answer of the President of the United States hks not 
yet been received ; but I entertain a conftdent liope 
that a misunderstanding between two n^t ions, sp, Enlight- 
ened and high-minded, will be Settled itia.mftilhe| satis- , 
factory to the feelings and consistent with theJionour oL 
both. ' 

“ I have still to lament the continuance of thecivil con- 
test in the Northern Provinces of Spain, ^ The^^measures 
which I have taken, and the engagements 4nto which 1 
have entered, sufficiently Ittowb my deep finxiet 3 ^for its 
tcrniiniilion ; and the prudent <and vigorous conduct of the 
present Government of Spain inspires me with the hope 
that the authority of the Queen w’illsoon be established in 
eveiy paitof her doniiiuons ; and that the Spanisl^Nation, 
so long connected by friendship with Great Britain, will 
again enjoy the blessings of internal tranquillity and union. 

“ I have given directions that there be laid before you 
the Treaty which I have concluded with the Queen of 
Spain for the suppression of the slflive-trade. 

“ Gentlemen of the House o? Commons, 

** I have directed theKstimates of thE ^ar tp be pi'e-^ 
pared and laid before you without delay. They have been 
IVamedVith the strictest legard to a well-considered eco- 
nomy. ' , [ 

“ The necessity of raaintalniug the maritime^ strength of 
the country, and of giving adequate protection lo the ex- 
tended commerce of my submty, haE,ocoasionEd sorai^ in- 
crease in the Kstimatesof tne naval branch of th» public 
service. ^ < V" 

** The state of the commproc abt) thantifaptures oS? tlffi^ 
United Kingdom is highly i^atisfaotpry. '' t ^ ^ 

** 1 lament that any mass ofo^ BU|h|^tS should ^It soffiar 
distress; and the difficulties ^ich co^^i^|o be felt in 
important branches of agricuttu^ ’lriay (Weerve 
quiry, with a view 'of asopFtainihff Wqe(nE?th^re are Inyt^ 
measures which Parliament can a^imWg4^til^^adbpt,^fpr 
the alleviation of this pressure. - ^ u " 

“ My Lords and X7I»itl,XMRK, .' V 
“ I have not yet received thettuttb^ 9e]^rt of the Coin- 
mission appointed to ePpsiber of th^several 

dioceses of England and Wales ; bfut 1 have reason 4o lae- 
lieve that their recommendations npbq moaio^fhe import- 
ant subjects submitted to them at^ fiearly prepared* They 
shall be laid before you without delayf ahd^oli will direct 
your early attention to the Eeclesiaatical Establishment, 
with the intention of rendering it more^eiem for the holy 
purposes for which it has been instituted. 

“ Another subject which will naturally occupy you, is the 


state of the tithe® in England and Waleij; and a measure 
will be submitted to you, having for its end the rendering 
U^iis mode of providing for the clergy more fixed and cer- 
Ain, and calaulated to relieve it from that flucUiation and 
from those objections lo which if hitherto been 
subject. ' > 

The principles of toleration by which I tta"^ been in- 
variably guided, must render me desirous of removing any 
cause of offence or trouble to the odnscience® of any por- 
tion of ipy subjects ; and I am, therefore anxious that ymi 
should consider whether measures may npt be framed.^ 
which, Vhilst they remedy any grievances which aftent 
those who.dissent from the doctrine or discipline of the 
Established Church, will also be of general advanlage to 
,,thc whole body of the community. 

he speedy and satisfactory administration of justice 
ilrst and mpat sacred duty of a Sovereign ; and I 
itly recommend you lo consider wdiether better pro- 
Mislphs may not made foi* this gi-eat purpose, in some 
of the departments of the law, and moi;e particularly in 
the £!oui-t of (iJhancery. 

* ' 1 trust thaf ^omwill lie able to effect a just settlement 
of the question-^f Tithes in Ireland, upon such principles 
as'ot^ll tend, at length, to estahli.sh harmony and peace in 
that country. 

“ You are already in possession of the Report of the 
Commission ajipointr^ to Vh^uire into the state of the 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland ; and 1 entertain the 
hope that it will be in your power to apply to any defects 
and evils which may have been shown to exist in those 
inKlitutions, a remedy founded upon the smme principles 
as those of the Acts which hava- been already passed for 
England and Scotland. 

“ A fuilher Report of the Cpmmi»sion of Inquiry into 
thife condition of the ^^Porc^«las8es of my subjects in Ire- 
land will speedily be laid before you. You will approach 
this subject vi^th the caution due to its importance and 
'difficulty, dnd the experience of the salutary effect of tlie 
Act for the Amendment of the Laws relating to the Foor 
in England and Wales, may in mahy respects assist your 
deli!)orations. 

** J rely upon your prudence and wisdom, and upon your 
determination to maintain, as well as to amend, the laws 
and institutions of the country ; and T commit these 
questions of domestic policy, to which I have deemed it 
my duly to direct your attention, into your hands, per-' 
suaded that you will so treat them, as lo increase the 
happiness and prosperity, by promoting the religion and 
morality, of my^eople.'' 


r ANALYSIS OF THE BILL FOR THE COl^fMUTA- 
*TlON OF TITHE IN ENGLAND. 


Thk Bill provides three methods of commutation : — 
1. By individual voluntary agreements; 2. By parochial 
agreemeiifs, voluntary in the majority, bi\J, binding qn the 
minority, if unappealed against ; 3. By compulsory awards. 

^ \,^Jiidivi dual voluntary Agreements. 

This part of the Bill enables any individual titbe- 
OWner contract with any individual land-owner 'ftjr the 
conversion of tithe into a rent-charge- 

Several owners may.^ncur in the same contract, and 
heghardiaais of minors and other representatives of per- 
bns under tegal disability may contract in their names. 

Tile tetAs of such contracts are left entirely free to the 
poatraqling^ parties, except that the rent-charge is to be 
estimated in grain, as ga ovided in a later part of the Bill, 
^andns^to-be liable to , all county and parish sates as the < 
tHne was which it supersedes. 

Such contracts (in^he case of ecclesiastical tithe) are to 
^expir^ with the incumbency of the tithe-owner^ unless 
^confirmed by the patron,, and Bishop, or by the Commis- 
' sioners provided in the Bill, to whom an appeal is to bo 
given from objections raised by the patron or bishop 
against the Rgreement. If so confirmed, the conversion is 
to be perpetual. 

The fermer may become n party to the contract, and in 
that case is to be bound to pay the amount agreed to be 

E 
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paid to the tithe-owner by the landlord as an addition to 
ins r('nt. IT the farmer refuse to join in the contract, his 
landlord is to sueceed to the, rights of the tithe-owner 
during Ins tenancy, either of taking lithe in kind, or any 
composition into which he may have entered, as the case 
may be. 

All these voluntary agreements are to be authenticat|d 
l)y the Commissionerr, who are to satisfy themselves thftt 
tho parties had a right to contract, and the recitals in 
agreement so authenticated are to be legal evidence of the 
facts stated therein. * 

The rent-charges an^ to be recoverable by distress and 
entry only : any lands in the benefice whicn are occupied 
by the owner, or under qne landlord, may be distrained 
upon to recover arrears due on account of any other lands 
occupied by tlie same owner, or under the same landlord ; 
but no distress shall be taken for more than* two years* 
arrears. 

The rent- charges are to be converted into equal value of 
wheat, barley* and oats, at the time of the commutftioii, 
on an average of the prices of the seven previous yeavi^ 

The Comptroller of Corn Heturus is to publish An- 
nually a similar average of tfic seven preceding years^ and 
the value of tlie estimated quantities of grain to be payable 
every j oar. » ^ 

All these provisions of k general nature apply to every 
commutation under the Act, whether voftintary or com- 
pulsory. ^ ^ 

2. — Parochial agreements, p^tly voluntary, partly com- 

Instead of attejsnptiiiff individual agi^eements, or simul- 
taneously with them, the tithe-own(!Ts may attempt to 
procure parochial iigieemonts. 

With this view, the owner of at least one-fourth part of 
the tithes may call a meeting of land-owners by public 
notice and advertisement, and an agreement exoeuted bv 
three-fourths in point of value of the tithe-owners and 
three-fourths in point of value of the laud-owners or their 
proxies to be binding on the whole parish, approved by 
the patron and bishop, or conmiissionors, as in the case of 
individual agreements, and if not appealed from within 
three months. Parochial agreements, though appealed 
IVom, to be still good as to the remainder not a])pealmg. 

I 'osls of appeal to be paid as the Commissioners to whom 
the appeal lies may direct. In case of unreasonable appeal, 
the appellant to pay all the costs. Parochial agreements 
to be authenticated by Commissioners, and fheir recitals 
.to be evidence. Powers are to be given to ecclesiastical 
persons, and others having estates less than the fee-simple, 
to charge their benefice or estate with the costs of commu- 
tation, to be i>aid off by instalments. The proceedings of 
the Commissioners on appeal will bo precisely the same 
as in the case of a compulsory award, except that they 
may prepare to adjudicate on appeal immediately after A 
parochial meeting, but are not to proceed in on Original 
compulsory a^Vard,*until after six months after the passing 
of the Act. 

:i. — Contpid^ory Awards (includins; also similar proceed- 
ings on appeal is). 

If six months elapse without any individual or paro- 
chial agreement, eitlier land-owner or tithe-owher may 
apply to the Commissioners for an award. The principles 
on which such awards are to be made, constitute the dis** 
tinctive features of the Bill, as it may be expected that 
they will guide the paHies in their individual and ^ro- 
chilli agreements. 

The Commissioners are to value the tithes ^ composi- 
tions received during the last seven years, makiiyi; a pro- 
per deduction for the expenses of collection where they 
liiLvc been taken in kind, and adding tho amount pf local 
rates and dharges, if they have been compounded for, on 
the principle of the composition being paid clear of all 
such charges. The averf^^e sum so'twcenained to be the 
money-rent that is to be turned into grain as before men- 
tioned, at the average prices of the same seven years, one-"^ 
third in wheat, one-thud in barley, one-third in oats. In 
I very case of awards, public meetings will be held under 
the authority of the Cfommissioners, to dispose of objec- 
tions to Ihonu 

Jf either party give notice to the Commissioners that 
this average is aU unfair one, they are to value the gross 


amount of the tithes, as if they had been taken in kind 
during the whole period of seven years, without making 
any deduction on account of the expenses of collection or 
any other ; and whenever the^ sum iafhich has been ac- 
tually received (with the addition of local charges, if paid 
free from them) shall exceed 75/. per cent, of the gross value 
so ascertained, the commutation is to*be bi'Ought down to 
that proportion ; if it fall short of 60/. per cent., it i$ to be 
raised to it ; if it fall between these proportions, it will, of 
course, continue unchanged. 

IJop-grounds, orebaras, attd market *»gardens are ex- 
cepted out of this clause, wid ure specially provided for 
as follows : — 

With respect to tlfo hop-grounds, orchards, and gardens 
now in cultivation, if < noti^ to that effect is given to tho 
Commissioners, they ere to estimate the commutation ac- 
cording to that which appears to them to have been the 
average rate of composition during seven years for siq^ilar 
lands in the sanxe district. 

The limits of the district to be fixed in each case by llie 
Gpmmissioners. This appears a large powers but any 
attempt to define the limits would be mischievous, from 
the very variCus character of this sort of ciillivution in 
districts often little separated from each other. 

Hop-groundkbuhught into cultivation after the conimu- 
tfttion, tp he cbai’ged with 15 j. an acre above the rent- 
charge fixed oh them in Iheir previous state; but tins 
addition loot to be made during the first year, and only 
hatf during the second. Hop-grounds going out of culti- 
vinibli to b^ charged as other lands of like qiuilily a))])t‘ar 
to be in the neighbourhood ; the amount to he cletonnincd 
prdspecftvely by the Commissioners at the lime of the com- 
niutation, if not agreed between the parties. 

A change of cultivation of orchards and g-artlons offers 
more difficulty, because of the variable nature of their 
cultivation, and consequently the varying periods at w hich 
new grounds would come into hearing. No good expedi- 
ent offers itself on this part of the subject. 

Tht^ provision for a change of cnltivalion of hop- 
grounds is, in fact, nt variance w'illi the sjiirit of the Bill, 
which professes to effect a commutation on the basis of 
tlie present state of agriculture; but the extraordinary 
capital laid out in these cultivations is thought to justify 
the exception. The hop-growers are alarmed lea.st they 
should be saddled with the extra tax on their hop- 
grounds after they have ceased to bear hops; and if re- 
lieved from tliis on the one hand, provision niqst be made 
.on the jpther for new plantations. 

The only point remaining is the constitution of the 
Board of Commissioners. They are to be three, two ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, one by the Arclibishop 
of Canterbury, and all three removeable only at the joint 
pleasure of the Secretary and Archbishop. They me to 
be a body corporate, but to be appointed only for five 
years. They may appoint any number of Assistant-Com- 
missioners, not exceeding nine, without the consent of the 
Treasury, and may delegate any of then’ pow^ers/to tlieir 
assistants, except the acts required to be under their seal, 
such as confirming and authenticating agreements and 
awards. See, The Commissioners are to report to the 
Secis^ary 6f State, and to lay an annual account of their 
progress before Parliament. 

The, Assistant-Commissioners t^ay attend parocliial 
meetings, if reqrte»te4> (on the plan suggcsteil by Sir 
^bert Peel, ^ast Session), merely to give advice, and ex- 
pl|iin the proper principles of agreement. When appealed 
to, or applied to m an original award, they may hear and 
determine all, disputes between the parties, but cither 
party may appeied from their decision to a court of law or 
equity on^k feigned issue, or case stated, or the parties 
may agree fo refer their difffercnce to other arbitrament. 

(5lau!^ haye 4)een prepared for the redemption of the 
rent-charges so created ; but as these belong to a distinct 
branch of the subject, it has been judged better to separate 
them ft’Om the commuting part, and they will be brought 
forward fCtauch, time and in such manner as may appear 
most advisable. 


MUNICIPAL RRFORM ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

The following is an abstract of the Bill which the Attor- 
ney-General has brought in for the purpose of amending 
the Municipal Reform Act 
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Elect ioiyi not to be eet aftide beoauuc held on the wrong 
day ; nor in consequence of defects in the title of presiding 
officer ; and the election of aldermen and councillors to be 
good, though the whole number may ti&t have been elected 
at one time. 

If no mayosi the councillor elected by the greatest 
number of voUss to convene a meeting for supinlying 
vacancies among the couhcillcrs. Mayor or connciilor to 
convene a meeting of the council to supply vacancies in 
the office of alderman or mayor. If the counoilTail to 
elect, the burgessea to ele^ the n^pr and aldermen. 

Elections before mayoror eouneillor alone, until election 
of assessors, to be valid. Clauso.8 in pari Repeals 6 and, 
0 Will. IV., c. 76, s. 43; two vevf^ng li^iMMisors to be 
chosen as the burgesses* two Aditors area 

If councillors were elected withoutveonte^t, the council 
to decide who are first to go out of o$be. Corporate 
offices may be resigned on* payment of ^ fide for non- 
acceptance. Power to the council to remit sqch fines. 

Sessions of the peace rightly holdeii until w of May, 
1836, although no justices of the quorum present. The 
provisions of the 121h clause will enable tb® council to try 
jirisoners at borough sessions, notwithamhding that the 
gaol, in which such prisoners ohall hlive been confined 
liievious to trial, be situate more from the» 

tiorough. There will not, therefore, bq, any ttecessity for 
erecting gaols in the new boroughs at a cost of from 
20,0(K)/. to 30,000/. Proceedings on QUO tporranlQ and 
mundamiin may be discontinued on payment of costs. ; 


IMPORTANT INFORMATION TO PERSONS 
DESIROUS OF EMIGRATING. 

UPPER AND LOWER CANADA. ^ ‘ 

The following information is chiefly extracted from letters 
which have been recently received from A, C, Buchanan, 
Ksq., Iiis Majesty’s Chief-Agent* resident at Quebec, for 
directing and superintending emigration in UplKr and 
Lower Canada. 

“ At present I could provide immediate empjoyment for 
20,000 persons of the working classes. Public improve- 
ments arc much retarded for want of hands. The rate of 
wages, particularly in Upper Canada, are unusually high, 
and progressively advancing as settlement increases ; and 
I do not anticipate, for very many years to come, the pro- 
bability of the Canadas being overstocked with agricul- 
tural labourers, domestic servants, and 1radc.srauu of all 
dt nominations. FariTi labourers readily obtain dn the 
Up])er Province from 25/. to 30/. per annum, with board, 
lodgings and washing; and day-labourers, during the sum- 
niei, get Iroin 3^. to 4®. Labourers, also working about 
the wharfs and timber-yards, and^on board the shipping 
in Quebec, obtain from 3^. 6</. to 5^. a-day, with provi- 
sions. The class of persons chiefiy required in the Canadas 
are farm and common labourers to any extent, small capi- 
talists, mechanic.s, and domestic servants— female as well 
as male. ’ 

The opportunities for emigrants obtaining suitable loca- 
tions, if they are possessed of means to go upon lands, 
are considerable; — either by purcliase from tne Qijpwn, 
the land companies, or private proprietors. 

All mnnie.s intended for the use of emigrants in the 
colonics, sliould be transmitted through the medium of 
the Government Agent-General in London, fubject to tj>e 
cognizance and control of the Government Emigration 
Agents in the colony to which they may proceed ; and the 
amount, or any portion of it, will be pgid to the person 
for whom it may be intended, in any part of the provinces 
of Upper or Lower Canada free of expense thereby 
ensuring them the full benefit of the aid . intended, free 
from the temptation of improperly exp^rtcUng J|; during 
the voyage, and from the risk of loss after anrii^ in the 
colony. # 

The operation of the new “Passengers A cl for en- 
suring proper regulations at sea, and the great increase in 
the facilities of conveyance which exist ih fthe ndloniek*- 
paiticularly from Quebec and Montreal, have greatly in- 
..creased the convenience and economy of, transport. 

Emigrants dependant on immediate employment Ibr 
support, should be possessed, on landing at Quebec, of ai 
lea.st from 20#. to 25#. in money, to defray tneir convey- 
ance to those districts where their services are in demand. 


The season for emigration to Canada commences in 
April; and it is expedient that the emigrant should em- 
bark os early as possible, .that he may have the summer 
before him, and leisure ;to settle his comfortably 

before Ibe winter sets in. Emigfahiis on arrival at Quebec, 
should immediately apply to A. C. Buchanan* Esq., chief 
agent foremigration in that cityr from whCih they may 
rely on obtairtmg the most accurate inforpiation and pro- 
tection. 

His Majesty’s Government, have apupflinted J^genta for 

emigration atLiverpool, Bristol, Dublin, Cork, 

Limerick, Leith, and Greenock. J.Depham Pinnocft,Esq., 
has been appointed the Government Agent -GenpVal, (resi- 
dent in London,) for the furtherance of emigration frpm 
Englan(l to any of the British colonies, by affording all 
facilities and information. All letters on this sunject 
should be <iddressed to Mr. Pinnock, under cover to the 
Colonial Secretary of State. 

The price of conveyance from England to Quebec, in- 
cluding maintenance and medical attendance during the 
voyage, is for an adult .>/., cliildren under fourteen about 
hau that sum, and for those under one year no charge is 
made ; — so that .“inclusive of’ the expenses liom Quebec to 
that part of the province where they may be located, a 
5fum of?/, w'ill defray the expense of an .adult emigrant 
from England to auy part of the provinces of Upper or 
Lower Canada/^ r 

Van DfiiMEN’s Land and New SopTH Wales, 

The following document Jkaa just been issued by the 
“Emigration Depnrtnient, CeJonial Office’*; — 

“ In conseipience of the great demand fbr mechanics 
|ind agricultural labourers in the Australian Coldnies, the 
following statement (obtained from Returns, transmitted 
from the respective districts of the colony to the Governor, 
and by him forwarded to this office), shewing the average 
wages bf mechanics and Otl^era in the Island of Van 
Diemen’s Land, together ^ith the aggregate number of 
each description required, is laid before the public for 
gencial information. No statement upon this subject has 
been received from the Governor of New South Wales ; 
but it may be fairly inferred that a corresponding demand 
for labour exists in that colony, and a proportionate remu- 
neration afforded for it.” 
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Bread and Biscuit Bakers 
Butchers 
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Brewers and Maltsters . 
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Collar- makers . . . »' 
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Cart-nftkers .... 
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Coach-makers 
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Candle-makers . . . 
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Cabinet-makers . . 

8 

0 
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1 
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G 

8 

11 

Cheese makers . . . 

4 

0 1 

2 

6 

32 

10 

0 

11 

Coa;:h Spring lieu. . . 

8 

2 

5 

9 

;r,o 

0 

0 

5 

Cooks (Men) . . . • 

3 

5 

1 

10 

124 

8 

(J 

40 

Ditto (Women) . . . 

2 

9 

1 

4i 

71 

3 

4 

60 

Colliers 

No role gtvAD 


, , 

'16 

0 

0 12 

Coppersmiths .... 

5 

9 

4 

0 

40 

0 

t 

)! J 

Cutlers 

4 

6 

2 

G 

31 

0 

0, .T 

Dyer^. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3G 

0 

o' 2 


E 2 
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Tbapt. or Calling. 

1 

li 

a |e 

1 

u 

.9 

! 

0 

1 

£ 

y Ira 

ii 

P #*Ei) 

sg-g 

1 

i 

1 

0 

li 

£‘3 

H c 



s. 

d. 

V. d. 

£ 

s. d. 



Daily Women , ♦ . 


2 

G 

1 2 

1G 

8 

G 


66 

Distillers .... 


G 

0 

4 0 

50 

0 

0 


2 

Engineers .... 


10 

G 

8 0 

57 

10 

0 


3 

Farmers 


3 

lOi 

i 6i, 

32 10 

0 


75 

Farriers 


8 

0 

G 10 

90 

0 

0 


16 

Fellmongers . . . 


4 

3 

2 1 

30 

0 

,0 


2 

Gardeners .... 


4 

4^ 

•2 4i 

29 

2 

G 


48 

Glaziers 


G 

G 

4 7 

45 

C- 

0 


10 

Glue- makers . . 


Pfo rnlu.lfircd. 

, , 


, 



10 

Gilders 


7 

0 

5 0 

50 

0 

0 


1 

Gunsmiths .... 


G 

G 

4 3 

iC 

10 

0 


5 

Hair-dressers . . . 


3 

9 

2 3^ 

2G 

13 

0 


G 

Harness-makers . . 


5 

10 

4 4f 

43 

15 

0 


12 

Joiners 


7 

0 

4 !)4 

52 

0 

0 


«4 

Leather-dressers . . 


5 


3 4 

41 

13 

4 


9 

Lime-burners . . . 


4 

8 

3 1 

31 

IG 

0 


21 

Locksmiths .... 


5 

10 

3 . 9 

42 

10 

0 


1 

Labourers \ . . . 


. 3 

10 

1 G 

22 

10 

0 


139 

Millers 


4 

7 

2 8 

13 

a 10 


23 

Millwrights . . . 


7 

1 

4 8 

6G 

10 

0 


15 

Milliners 



G 

1 3 

17 

10 

0 


11 

Milkmen 


8 

2 

1 7 

23 

0 

0 


8 

Nurserymen , . . 


4 

6 

2 6 

33 

0 

0 


8 

NailcriT 


5 

0 

3 G 

18 

15 

0 


13 

Painters 


G 

f> 

4 2 

4 1 

0 

0 


9 

Pump-makers . • . 


6 

G 

4 9 

50 

0 

0 


3 

Plough-makers . . 


G 

10 

4 10 

19 

10 

0 

1 

15 

Potters . , . . . 


5 

0 

3 0 

15 

0 

0 

I 

»» 

Plasterers .... 


6 

7 

5 0 

G2 

4 

0 

3G 

Ploughmen .... 


3 

7 

1 10 

25 

8 

8 

i 

88 

Plumbers .... 


G 

4 

4 (; 

45 

0 


C 

Printers and Pressmen 


5 

0 

3 C, 

50 

0 


2 

Quarrymen . . . 


4 

9 


29 

0 

' 

26 

Kope-niakers . . . 


6 

0 

1 0 

50 

0 

0 

o 

Saddlers ..... 


6 

7 

4 10 

51 

15 

( 

; 

15 

Shoemakers . . 1 


5 

H 

^ 4 

40 

8 

( 

1 

47 

Sawyers . . . . 


6 


4 7 

57 

IG 


61 

Shipwrights. . . . 


8 

0 

(> 0 

70 

0 

o! 

4 

Stone Masons . . . 


0 

lot 

4 8 

40 

3 

4 


48 

Ditto Cutters . . . 


7 

1 

1 G 

45 

10 

oi 

21 

'Slaters and Shinglers 


0 

7 

4 0. 

45 

0 

c 


22 

Shepherds . . \ . 


3 

3 

1 7'^ 

25 

0 

0| 

78 

Sheep-shearers . . 


G 

9 

5 2 





6G 

Sit* VC -makers . . . 


G 

G 

4 0 

35 

0 

o' 

5 

Straw-plaiters . . , 


3 

0 

1 6 

15 

0 

o' 

2 

Straw Hat-makers . 


3 

0 


20 

0 

0 

4 

Turners 


5 

3 

3 0 

31 

0 

o; 

8 

Tanners ...... 


5 

1 

3 4 

35 

0 

o' 

21 

Tailors 


5 

6 

3 G 

12 

0 

0 

19 

Tin-plate Workers . 


5 

4 

3 9 

54 

0 


1)'’ 

6 

Upholsterers . , . 


7 

.3 

4 4 

47 

10 

0, 

6 

Wheelwrights . . i 


G 

9 

4 10 

56 

0 

0 

21 

Wool- sorters . . . 


6 

0 

4 0 

50 

0 


0 

14 

Wood-splitters . . 


4 

7 

2 10 

37 

IG 


4' 

52 

Watch-makers . . 


G 

0 

4 G 

55 

0 

‘'1 

11 


With a view to enable such persons, provided they are 
of industrious uiul steady characters, to emigrate to the 
Australian Colonies, his Majesty's Government are grant- 
ing a bounty oi' 20/. to those who intend taking their wives 
and families with them ; but in order to supply the great 
demand which more ipmediateJy exists, arrangements 
have been made, l^jn^bich a limited number of families 
will be conveyed toroch of the Australian Colonies, in 
ships enjnged by the Government for that purpose, at a 
charge of 10/, only for a man and his wife, Ireyond the aid 
a Horded by Government, Children under five years old 
will be charged 6/. each, and those above that age, 1/, for 
each additional year. Infants under one year will not be 
charged for, 

ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTiCS (IRELAND). 
The following suimnary is taken from the Appendix to 
the First Hepogli^he Commissioners of Public Instruc- 


tion (Ireland). The total population of Irelai||4 in 1834, 
was 7,954,100; of which 6,436,060 were Eoman Catholics, 
853,160 members of the Established Church, 643,058 
Presbyterians, and 21,882 belonged to other religious de- 
nominations. It re$uy;B from this statement, that the 
proportion per cent, of each denomination to the total 
population is as follows: — Roman Catholics, SOiVVVj 
M embers of the Established Church, lOiVsV; Presbyte- 
rians, To' fnr ; other Protestant Dissenters, 

The number of places of worship in Ireland is 4502 ; of 
which 2109 beiong to Roman Catholics, 1537 to the Esta- 
blished Cluirch, 452 to the Presbyterians, and 404 to vari- 
ous other sects. 

The total number oT parishes or ecclesiastical districts is 
240s, and of this number 2351 possess a provision for the 
cure of souls, and 67, containing 3030 members of the 
Established Church, are without any such provision. 

The total number of benefices is 13S7, viz..' 908 consist- 
ing of single parishes, and 479 being unions of two or more 
parishes. In 87 of these unions the parishes are not coii- 
ti^nious. A glebe-house is attached to 851 benefices; to 
the other 53(1 no glebe-house is attached. 

Tlie number of benefices in which there is more than 
one church is 118; in which there is only one church, 
lu59 ; in which there is no church, 210. 

The incumbent is resident on 890 benefices ; in 3 10 the 
incumbent is non-resident, but divine service is pen-formed 
by him or a curate in a place of worship ; and there are 
157 benefices in which the incumbent is non-resident, and 
no divine service is performed. 

i In 5 benefices the population is not more than 100 ; in 
7, is between 100 and 200 ; in 30, between 200 and 500 ; 
in 94, between 500 and 1000; in 308, between 1000 and 
I 3000 : in 278, between 3000 and 5000 : m 100, between 
5000 'and 10,000; in 125, belwcLMi 10,000 and 15,ooO ; m 
39, between 15,000 and 20,000 ; in 21, between 20,000 and 
30,000; and in 8 the jiopulation exceeds 30, oo;). 

In 41 benefices IherQ is not a single member of the 
Established Cvhurch ; in 99, the number is under 20; in 
121, there are more than 20 and not more than 50 ; in 
161, there are between 50 ami 100; in 224, hctwi'en 100 
and 200 ; in 286, between 200 and 500 ; in 210, between 
500 and 100(1; in 139, between 1000 and 2000 : in 91, be- 
tween 2000 and 5000 ; and there are 12 benefices in which 
the numlier of members belonging tu the Established 
Chufcli exceeds 5000. 


EXCISE ESTABLISHMENT OK THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

An account was ])resGnted to Parliament during tlie last 
Session exhibiting the .stale of the establishment of Kxcise 
of the United Kingdom, together with the reductions and 
alterations which bad been effected in the department 
since 1831. *The following is an abstract of the most in- 
teresting portion of this document: — 

The expenditure of the Establishment for tlie year end- 
ing January 5lh, 1831, amounted to 1,212,161/., and the 
amount charged on the financial accounts for the year 
ending January 51 h. 1831, was reduced to the sum of 
1,078,902/. The Parliamentary Paper gives the items on 
which reductions and alterations were effected, 
o In 1830, the “ Board” was composed of 13 Commis- 
sioners, wh 05 i 2 yearly salaries amounted to 18,778/. Six 
Commissionerships have been since abolished, and the 
salary of the remainder having been reduced, wdth the 
exception of the Chairman’s, the annual cost of the Board 
is now only 10,606/. 

The expense of the Secretary's department, which for- 
merly comprised 37 individuals, viz., lor England 21, Scot- 
land 9, Iraland 7, has been reduced from 9038/. to 
7248/. by the abolition of the Irish and Bcotch depart- 
ments, and the reduction of 1 clerkship m England. 

In 1830 there were employed 14 correspondents in Eng- 
land, and 12 in Ireland. On the alterations in the Secre- 
tary’s department l)eing made, a portion of the iiersons 
formerly employed therein were lemoved to London, and 
retained to conduot the correspondence with Ireland and 
Scotland. The cost of the Corres trending department, in 
1833, was 6147/., being about 600/. more than in 1830. 

The services of 27 solicitors were required by the Board 
in 1830, when the salaries of the English branch of this 
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departmegt wag revised, aini fixed by the Lords of the 
Treasury. The department cost II, 7J8/. irtl 833, and the 
reduction which it apparent under this head is ’Ohiefly 
occasioned by the solicitor, t receiving half a-year^# salary 
in advance at the period of the revision. In the folloWin«: 
departments the ct«t does not materially diftVr from the 
year 1830, when ft stood as follows: — 15 Receiver-Ge- 
nerals, 6 Commissioners of Appeals, and 3 clerks in the 
Hesislrar's oflice, the salaries for 1 833 being respectively 
3787/., 922/., atld 6G7/. 

The number of clerks in the Accountant’s Department, 
in 1830, was 9G ; but in consequence of the repeal of duties, 
13 cleikships have been abolished in the English branch, 
though, on the other hand, t|^e salariej^ of the Scotch and 
Irish branches have been increased. 

The Comptrollers* Department comprised 46 individuals 
in 1830; the Scotch branch has been abolished, and also 
the Comptroller-Generalship of England, and two clerks 
have been reduced. 

There were 12 persons employed in the Auditor’s office 
in 1830, since v^’hieh period the Auditor’s office in Scotland 
has been abolished : it consisted of an auditor, an assistant- 
auditor, and 2 clerks. 

In 1830, there were employed 3 Comptrollers of the 
Cash ; 8 individuals in the Security Office; 19 in Store- 
keej)er’s Office; 6 in the Diary Office; 2G permit exa- 
miners ; 2 housekeepers ; 7 doorkeepers ; 10 messengers; 
2() watchmen and fire-lighters; 3 warehouse-kecjiers for 
seized goods; 1 register of seized goods; 1 engineer at 
the revenue distillery; 2 inspectors of the Permit Depart- 
ment ; and 86 persons in tlic Tea Department, 

The recliictiorfs and alterations effected vvith regard to 
these services have been unimportant. The Surveyor-^ 
bhip of Stationery in Ireland, and the Storekeeper’s Depart- 
ment in Scotland have been aliolished ; also the office of 
Clerk of the Diaries in Scotland : and the abolition of the 
Irish Hoard has caused the number of messengers to be 
reduced. * • 

The Surveying Department, London, consisted, in 1830, 
of 10 general surveyors, 48 surveyors, 8 examiners, 3G3 
biirveyini! ofiicers, 18 expectants, and 1 sorter of old books; 
1 geenial surveyor, and 6 surveyors have been reduced. 
There have been 12 principal surveying officers at 115/. 
each, and 48 officers at lUO/. a-yeav each, reduced since 
1H30. There has also been a gradual diminution 'bf the 
allovvances of 10/. a-ycar to officers of this department, 
alter ten years* service. 

In 1830, the Import and Export Department consisted 
of II siiiveyors, 4 gaugers, 108 officers, 3 tidesmeii and 
boatsmen, 1 7 watchrnen, GO surveying-general examiners, 
90 collectors, 103 collectors’ clerks, 477 supervisors, G2 
examincis, 39J!) officers, 242 hop assistants, 579 expect- 
ants, 5 warehouse-keepers for bonded spirits; 3 assistants 
to ditto, 313 permit-wu’iters, 141 dropt officers, 3 com- 
manders of revenue cruizers, 3 mates of ditto, 79 seamen, 
and others employed on board, and watchmen, tidesmen, 
and perboiis occasionally employed. 

The reductious effected in the above department arc — 
4 surveyors and 22 officers discontinued ; the salaries of 
those remaining of the latter class have been reduced ; a 
, boatman employed at Bristol discontinued; 2 watchmen 
employed at the Import Office, Tower Hill, discontinue^l ; 
the salaries of the fourth class of surveyiqg-general exa- 
mineis reduced on vacancies from 300/. to 250/. per 
annum ; 4 collections abolished, and the salaries of 9 
collectors reduced; 3 collectors* clerkships discontinued; 
10 supervisorships discontinued ; a reduction of about 244 
officers occasioned by repeals of, duties ; and 6 permit- 
wntei ships have been discontinued. The salaries of col- 
lectors’ clerks in Scotland have been assynilatodjo the rate 
of payment for the same class in England. 

Considerable reductions have taken place since 1830 on 
the miscellaneous expenditure of the establishment. The 
allowances for special services and travelling charges have 
been reduced from 22,009/. to 14,200/., chiefly in conse- 
quence of the allowances to resident Commissioners at 
the Local Boards having been discontinued. On the 
other hand, the expenses attending the revenue police in 
Ireland has increased from 27,602/. to 35,010/., owing ^to 
attempts being made to effect the suppression of smug- 
gling. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION (IRELAND.) 

The Second Report of ihe^Commiss^ners of Public In- 
st ruction is, like the firsf, purely of a etatistical naluie. 
The Commissioners state they did not eonMcr that it fell 
within the scope of their inquiry to investigate the cha- 
racter or competence of tiie teachers, thejr menner of im- 
parting what they professefftO teach, the treatment of the 
children, and their general proficiency^ aiid such other 
minute inquiries as would alone enable tqlm, to pronoupcc 
an opinion upon the comparative effeO^eiim "of, ^acli 
school, and the manner in which it is administered. u T^ey 
observe, that the due execution of such an irtqiulVfnto 
each of the 9657 schools on which they have repof^d, 
W'ould have occupied many years ; and besides, kn mmiilJPy 
of this^jxtensive nature was not called lor by the Com- 
mission under which they acted. The results of tlje in- 
quiry aie ‘presented in a condensed form in the folbwipg 
summary: — ' “ * 

Total number of daily schools in Ireland ... 9,6?7 
Number of daily schools supported wholly by 

payments from the children 5^653 

Number of daily schools supported wholly, or in 

part, by endowment or subscription 4|b"04 

Number of daily schools, of which the books, 
containing lists of the children, were produced . . S^8d6 
The number of schools in connexion with,, or re- 
ceiving support from, the National Board is 892; 
in conncxif>n with the Association for Discounter, 
iianciiig Vice, 203 ; Erasmus Smilh’s Fund, 115; 
Kildare-strect Society, 235 Vi London Hibernian . 
Society, 618. 

Number of male scholars on the books of those* 

• schools which produced lists of the children . *. 353,809 

Numbei ulT'e male scholars 223,900 

Number of .scholars, sexes not specified . . . 6,700 

The total number of scholars is theiefore . . 683,413 

The number of schools of which no lists were 
produced is 771 ; and the computed number of 
children under daily instruction in such schools . 50,886 

making the com])uted total number of children in 
Ireland under daily instruction 633,946 

The total population ol Ireland in 1834 was estimated 
at 7,954,100. The proportion of daily schools to the iwpu- 
lation is, tlierdbic, as 1 to 824. In the ecclesiastical pro- 
vince of Armagh it is as 1 to 098 ; province of Dublin, 1 
to 774 ; province of Cashel, 1 to 1008; proviifbe of Tuam, 

1 to 994. 

The proportion per cent, of children under daily instruc- 
tion, to ilic total population, is, according to the total on 
the books, 7 , V‘(r ; to the population of the province of 
Armagh, J province, of Dublin, 7iVir; Cashel, 5iVr» 

'ruani, 6 I g jf. 

The “ computed total” is made by multiplying the hukn- 
ber of schools jn which no list was produced by the 
average of chilaren on the books of each of the other 
schools. Taking, therefore, this computed total, the plio- 
portion per cunt, of children under daily instruction, to the 
total po])ulation, is somewhat higher than the above, 
viz. — 7iVjy. In the province of Armagh it is 1 in 
« jVo ; Dublin. B/oV ; Cashel, 6 ; Tuam, 6 

'The Commissioners remark, that in applying these pro- 
portions, it must be borne in mind that probably about a 
seventh part of the whole population (or 14 per cent.) are 
of the age of from 7 to 13 inclusive, and that this may, 
therefore, be assumed to be the utmo.st number for the 
education of whom provision is required ; and that the 
number possessing the means of education (as collected 
from the entries in the books of the daily schools) mu»t be 
deemed ample or deficient with reference to this propor- 
lion. 

The number of children in Ireland between the age of 
seven and thirteen, taking the above'Veturns fiirthe ewcu- 
lation is 1,136,300 ; the number of Children under instmo- 
lion 633,946. , ' ' , . 

Ijt appears from the Report that there are many lDne- 
fices ill which there is no evidence of the eidstCnce'df such 
parochial schools as were provided to be hept under the 
Acts 28 Henw VIII. and 7 will. HI. The Cq^mitsioners 
remark,—’* We must at the same thad. etete^ that the 
parochial schools have by no means i^ratinct charac- 
ter; many which are so called, being in connexion with 
various societies, and the correctness of the designation 
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frequently uncertain- Wherever the incumbent ia 
found to contribute pecuniary aid in suppott of a school, 
to the amount of not less than ^l, per annum, it may be 
presumed that such school is a parochial school, under the 
meaning of the above-mentioned Acts ; but this is by no 
means sufficiently certain to enable us to enumerate such 
schools with the requisite itccuracy in eur summary.’* 
The Commissioners advert wh satisfaction to the nume- 
rous instances of contributions from individuals in support 
of schools, of which evidence is afforded in the Special 
Reports inserted in thd* Appendix. 

Tlie reault of a comparison of the number of daily 
schools with the total population in the several dioceses, 
exhibits the following diversity In the diocese of Down 
there is 1 school to 694 persons ; in the diocese of Ardfert 
and Aghadhoe there is only l school to 1342 persons; and 
in the dioceses of Emly, l-imerick, Killalla, and Clonfeil, 
the proportion is flfeaicely more favourable. There is a 
diversity e^ally to be deplored in the number of children 
on the DOOKs of the daily schools m the diffeient dioceses. 
Compared with the number having the means of instruc- 
tion in the dioceses of Lei^hlin, Kilmorc. Down, and 
Ardagh, the proportion in tluMlioccses of Emly, Limerick, 
Ardfert and Aghadoe, and Killalla, appears to be defi- 
cient. 

It is much to be lamented that th^iic arc 4 10 parishes 
in Ireland, the aggregate population of which amounts to 
342,198 persons, in winch there is no school ; u^d although 
many of these parishes are small, yet tlierc arc among 
them 122 containing each a population ol not less than 
1000. The population of Iffe parishes in the province of 
Armagh, in which there is no school is 3 1,859 ; of those 
in the province of Dublin, 92,363 ; in Cashel, 180,802 ; in 
Tuara, 28,114. 

Tlie following Returns relate exclusively to the National 
system of Education in Ireland, and have been laid before 
the House of Commons in pursuance ol a motion of Mr. 
Andrew Jobnston, the member for St. Andrew’s : — 

1. A return of the paiticulars of the 789 schools to 
which the Commissioners have granted aid ; siiecifying 
where such schools are situated ; the number of sebolars 
in each; the names of the patrons, managers, and visitors; 
the sums granted to each ; the person or persons to whom 
paid ; and whether any, and what, sum has been paid or 
expended oq account of any or which of said schools, by 
local subscription or contribution. The detail of these 
particulars occupies twenty-six pages. The certificate of 
the local manager is the voucher for each sum expended, j 
and the Commissioners remark that they cannot set forth 
the number of subscribers in each case, and consequently 
the amount of each individual subscription is not given in 
the return. The column headed ‘Local Contributions ’ 
shows that 320 schools haNe been aided by this means. 
These local subscriptions amount, in a great number of 
cases, to suras under 5/. The sub.scnptions m support of 
twelve schools are from 50/. to lOU/. ; six seliools have been 
similarly aided by sums of from JOO/. to 200/. The sub- 
scriptions in support of the Ijaldoyle school amount to 
235/.; Dundalk boys’ and girls' schools to 275/. ; Aitane 
school to 498/.; two schools at Shgo, whicli are at- 
tended by nearly 400 scholars, have been aided liy private 
subscriptions to the extent of 8484'; and one at Druin- 
chffe, county Clare, to the amount of 603/. 

2. Return of the Reports of the Comrai.ssioncrs’ inspec- 
tors, relative to Hfty-two schools to which the Commis- 
sioners liad discontinued their assistance. The grounds 
on which the Commissioners acted were, in four cases, 
that the school was held in r house of worship ; in seve- 
ral others, that the school was held in the teacher’s dwell- 
ing-house ; in some, that the school was in connexion 
with other societies, and the managers refused to comply 
With the reg'alatious 6f the national system; in one school 
the master was irregular in his attemlance ; in another the 
teachers were insubordinate ; in three the mastere were 
incompetent; in one the teacher was a man of immoral 
conduct; and in one or two others the school had been 
disgracefully neglected. The assistance of the Commis- 
sioners was refused, in several instances, owing to the 
school being held, in unsuitable places,— in “ a wretched 
cabin,” in “ a barn,” in “ a granary,” in the “ kitchen 
apartment of a small cabin,” and also in consequence of 
the school being in the immediate vicinity of other schools. 


8. Return of the names of 199 schools to which the 
Commissioners have promised assistance, and the amount 
of locfld subscripliops promised for each. The local contri- 
butions, which are chiefly towards a buijding-fund, appear 
in general to be on a liberal scale ; in one caSe amounting 
to 400/.; in two from^ 300/. to 400/.; in seven others 
others from 200/. to 300/.; in eleven from 100/. to 200/. ; 
in thirty-six from 50/. to 100/.; and in twenty-nine from 
25/. to 50/. 

4. A return stating how and in what manner the num- 
ber of scholars <10 7, 042) mentioned m the Report of the 
Commissioners as in attendance at their schools has been 
ascertained, whether by inspection or by any other, and 
what check ; whether this is the actual attendance or the 
number on the school-rolls. It appears J’rom the state- 
ments of j,ha Commissioners, that the number of scholars 
was originally ascertained by Replies in the query-sheet to 
the following questions 

How many scholars are there usually in attendance — in 
summer, males, females— in winter, males, 

females ? 

Is a register kept in the school, recording the daily at- 
tendance of the children, and the average attendance of 
each w^eek and each quarter? 

How many children have been present on the average 
every week of the last quarter of a year — males, 

females? 

The numbers thus ascertained were, with regard to the 
large proportion of the schools, in making up the Report, 
corrected by, the reports of the inspectors, who gave the 
numbers on the school-roll ; but a direction had previously 
been is.sued by the Commissioneis, that all children who 
may have been withdrawn from any school dunngthe past 
or second half-year, should be struck off the roll at the end 
of that half-year. Thus, in the greater proportion ot the 
schools, the number of children reported by the Commis- 
sioners, was the number on the school-rolls, subject to the 
directions previously givepto correct the school-rolls, so as 
to make them, ns lar as possible, correspond with the num- 
ber in actual attendance. 

5. Return of the jiarticulars of the expenditure of the 
sum of 28,84 2/., mentioned in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. The following is an abstract of the accounts : — 

Modrl fichnol and Trainina; Drpartmfint. 

£. s. f/. 

Salary U) Superintendent, at 300/. per annum 543 *1 3^ 


1st assistant in boys’ school, at 90/. do. 75 0 0 

2ikI ditto ditto at 70/. do. 12 U 0 

3rd ditto ditto at 24/. do. 4 0 0 

Mistress of female school at 90/. do. 67 10 0 

Attendant of ditto at 2o/. do. 19 13 4 

Female servant at per week, 54. 2 0 0 

Travelling expenses of superintendent while 

on inspection 40 0 0 

Lodging allowance to mistress of female 

school 31 13 4 


Alterations, repairs, and fitting up of schools 1044 0 8 

Mathematical instruments, philosophical ap- 
paratus, maps, &c 170 10 6.i 

Hooks, paper, and other school requisities . 150 15 9 

Working niatenuls for girls’ school . . 32 16 6i 
Brushes, rubbers, fee., for servant , . 318 

£2196 9 IJ 

Grants of Aida to Schools, viz. 

Towards building school-houses , . 3,850 14 

Towards fitting up schools . . . 2,83.i 8 0 

Towards salaries of teachers . , , 7,391 11 0 

School requisites at half-price • . . 2,011 4 8 

£ 16,088 18 6 

Inspection Department, viz. 

Salary and travelling allowance to eight in- 
spectors of national schools^ at rate of 
300/. per annum . . , . . 2160 14 0 

Travelling expenses of additional inspector . 5 4 2^ 

£2165 18 2} 
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Printing and Publuhing School Bookc^ viz. . 
Salary to literary assistant, at rate of 120/. 

per annum 204 ti 6 

Compilation i\ 6 

Books for library . . ^ 217 15 4 

Paper, printing, and binding . . . 2625 13 4 

£3244 15 10 

Rev. James Carlisle, per Treasuiy Minulo 225 0 0 

General Expenditure connected witfi all the 
Deportments. 

Rent and taxes, 4321. 5s. Crf.; falary to 
secretary, at the rate of 600/. per annum, 

1013/. Os. 5hd.\ five clerks in secretaries 
(three at 100/. a-year, and two at 80/.) * 

59‘J/. G^. 8i/. ; and sundrjTiteins detailed in 

the return £4921 0 0 

G. This return contains the names of schools to which 
the sum of l‘2,GG4/. 2v. 4t/. was gWtnted, and distinguishes 
the sums paid to each. 

7. Is a similar return of the sum of 3110/. lU. Sd. 
irranted for the filling up of schools. It appears that 
the number of schools benefited by this grant was 1U5, 
and the sum which each received, therefore, averages 
about IG/. The lowest sum granted was I4.v. and the 
highest 14 7/. 

8. Return explanatory of an item, for which it appeared 
by the Report the CoDimis.sioners were liabl^. 

[) Copy of Corres])ondoncc of the Commissioners of 
Education with the Synod of Ulster, or persons on behalf 
of that body. This correspondence does not appear to 
have terminated satisfactorily, as the last letter from Ihq^ 
Secretary of the Hoard, to the moderator of the*Synoil 
of Ulster after referring to a previous minute of the 
Hoaid in which their views were fully expressed, “says 
that the Board decline further correspondence on the suli- 
ject.*’ The Secretary states that*the Uonunissionert“ must 
decide upon the applications of members of your body, 
as they do upon those of all others, according to the 
merits of each case, and the principles of the regulations 
under which they act.” 

10. Return of the names of such (dergymen of the 
Established Church, and of such Presbytciian and Roman 
(.'alhohe clergymen as have received grants from the 
Board in aid of schools, and the names of such schools’, 
and where situate, ayd whether such schools, and which 
of them, are now in connexion with tlie Board, and if not. 
why not. This return occupies neaily twenty eight pages, 
bill no summary is given showing the relative proportion 
of applications from each religious denomination. 

1 1. A list of all such books as are distributed or used 
under the direetioii of the Commissioners of Education, 
with the full titles thereof. Three school books contain 

* Scripture Bessons ’ from the Old and New Testament ; 
SIX are ‘ Books of Lessons,’ adapted for various stages of 
the pupil’s proficiency ; one ‘ Elements of Geometry ; one 

* Treatise on Practical Geometry, Mensuration, (Jonic 
Sections, Gauging, Laud Surveying,’ &c. ; one ‘ Treati.se 
on Arithmetic, m theory and pmcticc ; one * Key to Ditto;* 
one * Elements of Book-keeping, in a series of short ex- 
amples ; one ‘ Key to Ditto one ‘ Murray’s Abridgment 
of English Grammar, greatly enlarged, with an Appendix 
containing Rules for Composition,’ &c. ^one ‘Concise 
Introduction to Geography with spelling and arithme- 
tical tablets and copy lines. Every school is now supplied 
with a stock of the above works, to be used as class- 
woi ks. 

12. Return of the denominations of the children in the 
bcliools under the superintendence of the Board, The 
Secretary of the Board states, that “ it forms no part of 
the duties of the Board to inquire into the religion of the 
children in attendance upon the schools under their super- 
intendence ; nor have they any information upon the 
subject, which, would enable them to give the Return 
above required.” 

13. A Return of the amount and particulars of any 
grant to schools connected with, or under the superin- 
undence of any nunnery, monastery, or other religions 
institutions or houses*; and also of any grants to 

* The number of grants to such schools is twenty-five. 


schools kept ilt RoUMWi P.ftthuUo chapels or buildings, 
formtiig or wiiluu the 

precincts of said ouapcj|f, where sueli 

IRISH WASTE LANDS. 

Thk Second* Report of itiS fifolect Committee on .Public 
Works (Ireland) is chiefly devoted 

lands, and the policy and practicabUify4f^®^W®t^K^®W- 

According to the Report of the EmigraTOh 

1827, the quantity of land m cultivation ii|’®kland is 

12.000. 000 acres ; and the population being nearly^, 000*060# 
there is a proportion of one acre and a hal^'to each pe^H. 
The export of agricultural produce from England exOtMa 

8.000. 000/. per annum. It appears, also, that Ireland (foa« 
tains about 5,000,000 acres pf waste land, capable of being 
improved. Their improvement has dlready uooupied tho 
attention of Committees of the House of CorntnOtMi^imd 
Commissioners appointed by the Crown. In 1809 a 
mission was appointed to inquire into the nature and extent 
of the several bogs in Ireland; and though various Reports 
have iwinicd diit the advantages which the state, tlie 
community, and paiticularly the labouring classes, both 
in England and Ireland, would derive from reclaiming so 
much land, at present of no advantage to any class* yet 
little effort has been made toT’calizo these advantages, 
notwilhslayding it has been clearly demonstrated that rto 
obstacles, of a nature which may not be readily overcome, 
stand in the way of such desirable improvements. The 
Bog Coramis.sioners ^ade l?ur separate Reports, from 
which it appears that this description of waste land oom- 
piLses l,.'j7(i,000 acres of flat bogs, and 1,254,000 jtiauntain 

' bogs, being a total of 2,830,000 acres of bogs capable of im- 
])rovemenl. Since these Reports were made, the popula- 
tion of Ireland has increased 33 per cent. 

Dixon Holmes, Esq., in his examination by the Com- 
mittee (p. 108), remarks * Ireland is in a singular situu- 
[ f ion ; her nobility and gentry have no 1 ‘dady mon^ to aid 
in the colonization of the unreclaimed lands, ana 'which 
are fettered by entails and settlements. The farmers who 
have money cannot employ it, because the landlords cannot 
give them a sufficient interest m the .soil, and, consequently, 
the mere labourer finds no employment; hence the exten- 
sive misery which pervades that country. The principal 
cause of all the disturbances in Ireland is tliq„ difficulty of 
obtaining land whereon to employ their energies and sup- 
port their families. Thus, here is rich land without Occu- 
pation — a large diffused capital without cmployment-^and 
a starving population in misery for want of combining the 
best elements of a nation’s wealth and prosperity by pro- 
dilctive labour.” 

The waste lands of Ireland are of four kinds—viz., the 
red bog, the black bog, mountain land, and land inundated 
by rivers. 

The ReiKirt states that the utmost expense of reolainaing 
tho red bog, according to the best evidefice which the 
Committee could obtain, is 13/. an acre; and one of the 
witnesses examined valued land which he had reclaimed 
at an expenditure to that amount, as being worth a rent 
of i/. an acre. To relieve th^e low blfcck bog lias required an 
outlay of G/. an acre ; and the same mdivicTual (Mr. Fether- 
stone) considers jt .vy^gth a rent of 2/. an acre for meadow* 
or 3/., if in a district requiring much meadow land. The 
expense of reclaiming mountain bog consists principally in 
the charge for cutting drains, the expense of which is 
inconsiderable. When thd* drains are formed, the soil is 
at once brought into cultivation by burning the surface 
peat. The cost of reclaiming flooded lands must depend 
on the extent of the river causing the inundations, or of 
the value of the mill or fish-weirs by which tlic overflow is 
occasioned. One of the witnesses (Mr. Griffith) states-^ 
** 1 know instances where several hundred acres of valuable 
meadow land are rendered almost, a waste in consequence 
of a common mill-weir, which mill is not worth 20/. a-'^ear ; 
eel-weiisalsopiresent impediments that should be removed.’’ 
Immense tracts are wasted by inundations of theSbttnnon 
and its tributary rivers; but the expense of recl4niittg them 
depends on the extent of natural obstnictfons to bo 
removed for the purpose of giving a free to the rivers. 
Colonel Conolly, a member of the Commit^, stated that, 

* Twenty gxaoU have been mads to sokools of this class. 
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an outlay of only 27/., a drainage been effected' on 
hie estate in the county of Donegal, which had enabled the 
grand-jury to form a neW and levfel Ime of mail-coach Toad 
through a mountain district ; that ** the climate had been 
much improved, and a great quantity of land brought into 
cultivation by deepening, straightening, and discharging 
the small lake.s and rivers.**^ , 

The Committee remark thilt^they have already recom- 
mended (in their Firi^t Report) the adoption of measures 
lor extending lines of^ad through uncultivated tracts, 
and the erection of piers and quays for promoting industry 
permanently, and providing immediate employment for 
the peasantry of the remote districts; but they observe 
that'-thtfse works wpuld not lead to the complete accom- 
plishment of their object, without being accompanied or 
succeeded by very extensive operations for reclaiming 
waste lands. It may also be noticed that these operations 
would employ the peasantry without drawing them far from 
their present habitations, or unduly augmenting the popu- 
lation of any one district, which has often been the result 
of Ordinary public works. 

The Committee adduce mapy reasons to shew the ad- 
vantage of increasing the quantity of arable land. One 
effect of this increase would he, the breaking up of the 
densely-populated cottier settlements on the lands now in 
use, and of abating those fatal contentions which have 
been incited among the peasantry by comjietition for land. 
The increased demand for labourers would induce a large 
number to abandon the cottier holdings — prelernng to 
work for hire, with a reasonable certainty of continuous 
employment, rather than be .subject (o a rent which leaves 
them only a acanty subsistence as their compensation for 
a year’« labour; 

The Committee do not concur in the opinion that the 
social disease of . Ireland is produced by a real excess of 
population. They doubt rather whether the country con- 
tains a sufficient quantity of labour to develop its resources. 
In 1728, when the number of the people did not exceed a 
fourth of the total now existing, there appears to have 
been, comparatively, as much distress, occasioned by want 
of employment, as there is now. Primate Boulter, in his 
published Correspondence with the British Government, 
as one of the Lords-.Jiistices during the absence of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, made the following Report on the state 
of the peasantry at that period: — “ When 1 went niy visi- 
tation last year, barley, in some inland jilaces, sold for 6?. 
a bushel to make the broad of; and oatmeal, which is 
used for the bread of the North, sold for twice or Ihricc the 
usual price; and we met all the roads lull of whole fami- 
lies that had left their homes to beg abroad, since their 
neighbours had nothing to relieve them with. I fear many 
hundreds parished by famine. Now, the occasion of tliis 
evil is, that many persons have hired large tracts of land, 
of 3000 or 4000 acres, and have stocked them with 
cattle, and have no other inhabitants on their land than so 
many cottiers as are necessary to look after their slieep 
and black cattle; so that, in some of the liiiest counties, 
in many places there is neither house nor corn-field to be 
seen in ten or fifteen miles* travelling ; and daily, in some 
counties, many gentlemen (as their leases fall into their 
hands) tie up their tenants from tillage.’' 

The (^omniittee point out the impprtarit fact, that an 
extraordinary increase of the population is evident in those 
districts where most poverty exists,, as compared with 
the increase in parts of the country where the ])easantry 
axe in impmved circumstance^, and proportimiably provi- 
dent. Betw’een the years 1821 and 1831 tlie population 
of Mayo, Galway, and Clare, increased 24 ami 25 per cent., 
notwithstanding an extensive emigration to America; 
while, during the same period, the population of the 
bettCi'-conditioned counties of Down and Wextbrd increased 
only 7 and 8 per cent,, although there had been less emi- 
gration from* these latter counties than from the others. 
The peasantry of the eastern districts do not migrate 
to England, although they are much nearer than the 
peasantry of the counties of Mayo, Galway, and other poor 
wetlicrn districts, which annuallv supply England with 
labourers in such numbers. The Committee are of opinion 
that a comparatively trifling increase in remunerative 
employment would detain them at home. Mr. Griffith 
stated, in hU examination, that he was enabled to stop 
five hundred labourers in the preceding year, who were on 
their way to England, by giving them employment on 


public vrorics« If the lolKmrera were provided vfrith em- 
home, by the cultivation of Ihe waste lands 
being^iehcplmiged, settled habits of industry would be 
promoted among them, and local trade vrould oe enlarged, 
creating new sources lof profitable labour. At pre- 
sent, the greater part of the peasantry in the western 
districts acquire their annual stock of subsistence by work- 
ing in the summer. Their earnings in England, and in 
the eastern Irish counties, enable them to procure some 
clothing, and to pay the rent of their cabins and potato 
land ; but if the iH)tato crop be a failure, its produce is 
coasumed long before they can acquire new means of sub- 
sistence, and then a famine ensue.s. Thus, the present 
system not only creates poverty, and rapidly augments the 
population, but also entails on the country all the horrors 
of famine. It is also a fertile producer of crime, by giving 
to a large portion of the population months of idleness in 
every year, which cannot possibly be well spent by an 
uneducated, miserable, and excitable peasantry. The 
evidence, appended to the Report, contains abundant tes- 
timony of the happy change effected in the habits of these 
poor people when provided with regular employment. Mr. 
Fetherstone says, — “ My property became safe when I 
commenced these large works. I never had a sheep taken 
from me, or suffered any of those trifling thefts which they 
were in the habit of committing when unemployed." 

Alter lamenting the indifference with which tlic ma- 
jority of Irish landlords regard the question of ileveloping 
the sources of public and private wealth, by bringing the 
waste lands into cultivation, the Committee express their 
fear.s that ihe greater part of these lands ivill remain 
neglected^ if left entirety to private enterprise and the 
disposition of landowners. The Committee also allude to 
other causes w^hich obstruct improvements, — the want of 
experienced undertakers in whom landowners and lease- 
holders could confide, both as to their skill and their esti- 
mates of the outlay ; the want of co-operation among the 
owneis and holders of adjoining properties, occasioned by 
disparity of interests, and the apjirchension of difficulties 
and litigation in ultimately adjusting them and allocating 
the outlay ; and the very general existence of encum- 
brances, which prevent borrowing for the purposes of 
improvement. 

On a mature consideration of these and other diffi- 
culties, the Committee submit the following propositions 
for enabling the Legislature to deal with the question in 
a practical manner: — 1. The Board of Public Works in 
Ireland to have power to undertake/on the requisition of 
the proprietors of two-thirds of the property to be im- 
proved, drainages of bogs, embankments, and the removal 
of obstructions which cause inundations in rivers. 2. .luries 
to be formed for valuing mill-sites and fish -weirs, and also 
to ascertain the increased value of the lands drained, freed 
from inundations, or otherwise improved, and H])portion 
the outlay to the several properties, according to the 
benefit derived to each estate or interest. 3. The outlay 
apportioned to be a charge upon the estate or interest 
benefited. 4. The Board of ,Works to be compensated in 
money, or a sufficient portion of the waste land improved, 
and powers to be given for that purpose ; and, also, either 
to sell or mortgage a sufficient part of the whole estate, 
any portion of which shall he benefited. 5, Tenants for 
life to have power to charge the inheritance with an outlay, 
to Ihe amount of three years* value, under the directions 
of the Board of Works, for the drainage, embankment, or 
other permanent imp^;pvement, save buildings ; the Board, 
in the first instance, to make a Report, in which the fea.si- 
biiity of the improvement, when projected, shall be certi- 
fied ; this Report to be laid before a Master in Cliancery, 
with an application from the party to the Court, and the 
Mkster to make due investigation, and if he approve of 
the project, as being of such' utility to the estate that the 
inheritance should boar the charge authorized to be placed 
on it, then to certify the same to the Court, and the certi- 
ficate to be enrolled for the purposes of title; and the 
tenant.^ for life to have power to sell or mortgage, to the 
amount of such outlay, any part of the estate which, or 
any portion of which, is to he improved. ' 6. Tenants for 
life, paying any portion of the outlay with their own 
monies, or out of the rents and profits, to be entitled to a 
charge of that amount on the inneritanco, but to be bound 
40 keejj down the interest of such charge. 7. Where lands 
are mortgaged, the waitee to be valued, and the eticum- 
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bmnccs to have opfi«Hcm4ro ttt0b poi!tblja;aa 
amoimt only of the value ascertitined im- 

provement ; that is, if the wastes prove wcuyti^ ^^the 
tnortRagee to have a lien on*them only to that and 

the enhanced value to be susceptible of new encumbrance 
for the purpose of improvement. B. Mortgaged lands, 
where the rent-'to be received in respect of which will not 
exceed 2«. an acre, to be let by the proprietor under the 
approval of two arbitrators, one named by him, nnd the 
other by the mortgagee ; and in case of default of naming 
such arbitrator by the mortgagee, then to let under ap- 
proval of the Court of Chancery, to be obtained in a 
summary way by petition, 0, Enlzyged powers of leasing 
to be given to the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the Hoard of Commissioners of the Schools founded in 
Ireland by Erasmus Smith. 10. Ueclaimed wasi^es, which 
shall be conveyed to the ^oard of Works, to be sold in 
small lots of not Jess than ten acres, or more than two 
hundred acres, Statute measure. 

Under the above regulations animpoHnnt change w'ould 
griulually be brought about in the number of persons pos- 
sessing land. Mr. K. Griffith, civil engineer, who la most 
inlimiitely acquainted with the condiUon of Ireland, in 
reply to the question, — “ Generally s])eaking, there is 
scarcely such a thing as a proprietor in fee, among the 
])oor or middling classes, in that part of Ireland ?” said • - 
1 am not aware of any instance of a man having an 
estate of forty acres, or anything so small, who lives solely 
by the cultivation of his estate.” 

The Appendix to the Report contains “^Observations 
on the UecJamalion of Waste Lands in Ireland,*’ by Mr. 
Pouletl Scrope, who thus alludes to the benetits, moral 
and political, wliicli would be occasioned by any measure 
that would raise up a numerous class of small landowner^ 
or independent yeomen “ In Ireland (he remai-ks) the 
number of landed propnetois is smaller than m any other 
country in the world. In France more than twenty mil- 
lions, or near two-thirds of the entire population, belong 
to the class of landed pioprielors; in Norway andlSweden 
about one-third ; while in Ireland, with a population of 
eight millions, there are considered to be under 10,000 
landowners; and a considerable number of these are 
neither natives of, nor resident in, the country. The abso- 
lute prostration to which the law of Ireland condemns the 
cultivators of its soil beneath the irrespon-sible and uncon- 
ditional ])Ower of its proprietors, I believe to be at the 
bottom of all the misery, turbulence, and disoiganizalion 
which desolate that unhappy country. Concede the just 
claims of the mass of the jieople to maintain themselves 
by the cultivation of the fertile soil of their country on 
equitable and reasogiible terms, and their religious differ- 
ences will be no more likely to create political or social 
dissension among them, than is to be found between Pro- 
testant and Catholic fellow-subjects of Prussia, Belgium, 
Austria, and other States of the Continent.” 

Mr. Poulett Scrope has announced his intention of in- 
troducing a Bill “to provide for the utilization of the 
Waste Lands of Irehiud.” Tlie ‘ Observations' from which 
we have already made extracts contain, we should sup- 
pose, the principles of the ]}roposed measure. The first 
principle on which he proceeds is, that the waste land of 
any country, upon the soundest views of natural rights, 
is the property of the people collectively, i. <?., of the State ; 
and that the State is not justified in conferring upon* or 
continuing to any individuals an exclusive property in 
extensive tracts of waste lands, wjuch they are neilhci 
willing nor able *0 reclaim or cultivate, whilst there are 
other individual members of the community in a slate of 
destitution from the want of employment, wlio might 
maintain themselves upon such lands, if permitted to re- 
claim and cultivate thorn upon their own account. He 
would propose the appointment, by GovernmeaL of a 
“ Waste Land Commission'* for Ireland, which, after 
making compensation to the owners of sucm lands on 
some defined plan,— such, for instance, as tha’. contained 
in the ten propositions already noticed,— should, on the 
reclamation being effected, offer the land for sale on the 
following terms:— “The Commissioners to proceed to 
divide the land into lots of not less than five, nor more 
than 100 acres, of which they shall offer, in the open 
market, perpetuity leases to such ))ersons as shall unoer- 
take their further reclamation and onltivation; e^aging. 
to fence them and erect a house end proper^farm buudiogs i 


oneMl^ quit-rent, which shall be 

sufficaent, at least, to cewjt.t^e^interest of the sums 
expended by the landowner's 

rent-charge, if any,— and to mainti^, the roads, 

main drains, and other neces^ry worlcS’Orpldrlic benefit 
ojwn the land. The l^a^l^ld, I imi^hie, be eagerly 
taken by those of the peastf|i|ry and middle who 

are possessedof little capital,wHich they now have ho mean.s 
of employing safely and productively^thaexceilrt^ eom- 
petition for land, at present, placing f eihimslah^lh^flllercy 
of fht'ir landlords, who, after sqneezii^ Jfittle 

capital from them, may, and very frequently do^^st ttiom, 
to put in another competitor, who is treated in turn in 
same manner. Where capital is wantihgi; it 
supplied rapidly from the economy which would bo 
forth by the opportunity thus held out of obtaining^ (lukt 
most generally-desired of all objects of human longiim^ 
a farm of ones own ; or it would be supplied by^loan^^bm 
loan-funds, or by individual ca])italists in towita, or fbhm 
England, upon the security of the lease.'* ; 

Mr. Poulett Scrope concludes his observations ohl«:|»hM 
interesting subject by a glance at the benefits whi^hfhis 
plaW w'ould secure to every portion of the comm 
“The double object would beobtainedof profitable cm pldjy- 
mentlur both the capital vvlneh is now lying idle, or vcty 
low interest throughout the country, and the labourers, 
of whom such numbers arc in a state of extreme and 
almost coiy»tant suffering, entailing a heavy burden upon 
the industry of the country through their want of work. 
Those who know with wh^ extraordinary ardour and 
energy an Irish peasant will labour when working cm 
own account in the improvement of land m which he pos- 
sesses a durable and permanent interest,, what extreme 
industry and economy is everywhere exhibited by liim 
under such circumstances, will ajipreciate the extent 1o 
which these qualities and their valuable results must be 
developed by a measure which will place in- this most 
desirable position a body of very many thousand persons, 
who are now leading a life of const raltied idleness ancl 
poverty, probably accompanied by their usual followers,— 
discontent, insubordination, and crime. The entire class 
of tenantry throughout Ireland must share in the advan- 
tages derivable from an enlargement of the field of agri- 
cultural industry, and a diminution of the excessive and 
cruel competition which now prevails for even the inse- 
cure and temporary occupation, on the most extortionate 
terms, of any acre of cultivable soil that may be in the 
market.’* , 

To return to the Report, which closes with the followlrnff 
suggestions : — That the Reports of the Irish Bog Commit 
siuners appointed in 1 and the maps belonging to them* 
b5 deposited in the British Museum and several public Jibiie 
ries for general rel'erence ; and that such of the maps as 
have not been published be prepared for publicatioti- 
The Committee recommend to the notice of the House a 
suggestion made to them by Mr, Griffith, for transfening 
the fiscal functions of grand juries to Bawny Boards, , for 
the purpose of promoting measures to secure employment 
to the peasantry on roads and other public works, when 
farming employment is diminished. 


OPERATION OF THE FACTORIES’ REGU-. . 

ILATION ACT. 

By the 45th section of the Act, the inspectors of factories 
are required to make yeariy Reports to the Secretary of 
State, which are aiterwards laid before Parliament. The 
chief objects requiring the exercise of the Inspector's 
authority and vigilance are as follows:—!. To prevent 
the employment, in mills, of children under nine years of 
age. 2. To prevent the employment of children under 
eleven years of age, and in subsequent years (commencing 
March, 1835) ofthoHc under twelve, and atterWards of theww 
under thirteen, for more than nine hours in any one <lay, Or 
forty-eight hours in any one week, 3. To require th^tfore- 
said class of children to attend a school for two W^rs in 
each day. 4. To prevent young persons, betwieeW' eleven 
and eighteen years of age, being employed more 

than twelve hours iu any one day, or hours 

in. any one week. To take care fhe time for 
meals be duly granted ; 6, and that tbejivqiiiM number 
of holidays in each year be observed. 7. That the 
ages of the obildren and young t pereons above re- 
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ferred to aie properly certified, fc Tp caim th^ 
lion of the certificate system. !>. T6 ife^ th$ pertnisr 
BioD t€i work up lost time, under i&erfain regulations, be not 
abuB^. 10. To see that the interior walls of mills be re- 
gularly whitewashed. 1 1. To require an abstract of the Act 
to be hung up in mills; and l^,to attend parlicularjy to 
the time-books of each mih. The following are extracts 
fr<Mn the Reports last presented 

l^eport of Leonard Horner ^ Ew.— towards the end of 
September (1834) I returned to Glasgow, which, toge- 
ther with the adjoinirfg neighbourhood, is the principal 
seat of manufactures in my district. From thence I 
went to Dunfci'inline, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, Mont- 
rose, and Aberdeen; Mr. James, the superintendent, who 
acta under my directions, visiting, at the same linje, other 
factories in the counties of Fife, Perth, and Forfar. Early 
in September I Mr. James to Galashiels, Hawick, and 
J^burgh, and to different places in the counties of Dum- 
fries» Wilton, Cumberland, Northuml>eilaiuI, Durham, 
and the north-eastern part of Yoikshire. lu December 
he went to Belfast, and to nearly all the other jdaces in 
the north of Ireland where factories, subject to tins Act, 
areailuated. /The result of h*is observations are inclined 
in the following statements ; — “ Witli the exceptions 
which I shall presently notice, I did not find any factuiy 
working a greater number of hours in the day than the law 
allovrs; but Mr. James met with one instance, near Belfast, 
where a mill had been working scventy-tw'o, in place of sixty- 
nine hours in the week, with young persons under eigliteen 
years of age : tlie propiieloMiromised that he would foilh* 
with conform to the lavi*. TVie except ions to wliiehl allude 
were cases of making up lost time irregulaily, by working 
more than eighteen hours in tlic day, when the time lost had 
amounted to less than Ihiee hours. As lar as I have been 
able to ascertain, 1 believe that working in tlie night with 
young persons Under twelve years of age, has been wholly 
given up in my district.” J\lr. Horner repoits that the 
relay system is found to work veil, when a fair trial is 
afforded it; but, in other instances, wliero it has been 
partially tried, without any prapcrly-arianged plan, with 
the master not only taking little or no charge of it, but on 
the contrary, suflering the dislike of it on the ]mrl of the 
adult spinners, who employ the children, to counteract it 
in every W'ay, it is not surprising that it should have been 
represented as iinsuccessinl, and even im])iaclicahle. The 
relay system is regarded, both by masters and adult 
operatives, as interfering with the clauses respecting 
school attendance. Mr. Horner ndds— “ 1 am sorry to say 
that, from very recent inquiries, 1 have reason to fear that 
even in those places where the want of suitable schools is 
most complained ol, such as Glasgow and ]3undec, and 
WherCj by* a little co-operation on the part of the miil- 
o^ners, this obstacle to the relay system could be easily 
overcome; very little has yet been done, eillur upon the 
plan I suggested, or upon any otlicr.” 

Report of R. J. {^au?idcrs, Esq. — Mr. Saiindeis inspected 
the Hcveml mzlls in the counties of Hants, Devon, So- 
merset, Wills, Berks, Bucks, Herts, Xoithampton, 
l^eicester. Derby, and fitltid some in London and 

the neigliboiirhood. Mr. Muggeridge, the snjierintcndent 
employed under Mr. fiaiinders, visited the mills in Not- 
linghamsliire, i)art of Derbyshire ; and at Louth in Lin- 
colnahire, and Hull in Yorkshire, ami also the mills in 
Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. The Report remarks that 
but little care appears to be ^ken by the mill-owners to 
protect persons irom injury by. the machinery, and notices 
the effect of the cducatioil^^ clauses and of the relay 
system, which contribute nraotically to exclude from 
factory employment all children under eleven years of 
age, wdienever a snlficicnt supply of older harid.s can be 
obtained. 

Report of T. J. Howeli, EAq.— At Newtown, Montgo- 
mciy»hire, the princi])al seat of the Welsh flannel manu- 
facture, it became necessary, from repeated and general 
infractions of the law% to proceed against various mill- 
owners, and seventeen convictions were the result. In 
l^Ir. Howelrs district the project of working by relays of 
children (upon the feasibility^F which the plan of uniting 
daily employment in a factory with daily tuition in a 
school, is founded) is generally pronounced impracticable 
by the milLowners. In only two mills Jn this distrl0t has 
the plan been attempted, and in one it been BqbsC'* 
quentJy abandoned ; the other is a fiax mill At Shrews- 


btnyi belonging to Messrs* Marshall and O., of Leeds, 
andlhe sobool is in the factory, tn , the town of Trow^- 
are several womlen factories, and (their 
ihacimik^ oeing impelled by steam) these are not situated 
at inconvenient distancjes from each other, as is the case 
where the moving power is w^r. In this town an ex- 
cellent school has been established, And when the Fac- 
tories' Regulation Act had passed the Committee, it 
afforded the mo^ cordial aid in attaining the objects to 
which the enactments of the Legislature had been directed. 
This will appear, from the following extract from the 
Committee's printed Report for the year 1834: — “The 
Legislature having provided, that all children who work 
in lactories, under eleven years of age, shall be educated, 
our Committee hgve endeavoured to promote that object, 
y admitting such children to attend half time^at half 
price— namely lid. a- week ; and they trust this arrange- 
ment will induce many parents, who cannot afford to lose 
the whole of their children’s earnings, to ^ive them .some 
education, by sacrificing a part. The particular attention 
of manufacturers, also, ii» called to this new plan, as, by 
using relays of children, they may afford an opportunity 
to all such as work in factories, and whose minds have 
hitherto been too much neglected, to avail themselves of 
the benefit of education.” But iiotwilhstanding the low- 
ness of tlie price, the excellence of the school, and ils 
vicinity to the factories, Mr. Howell states that out of .IJ.i 
scholars, only two were employed in factories, and that 
these were brothers, working with and for their father. 
The experiment of combining employment in a factory 
with attendance at a school has here, it is remarked, been 
tiled under the most favourable circumstances, and yet 
without success. At Frome, however, Mr. Hoivell visited 
a large and very good national school, the master of wdiich 
liad lound that the number of his scholars had been in- 
crea.sed by the operation of the education clauses of the 
Factory Act. The Report concludes, by noticing that, 
more particularly in the smaller and older mills, the ma- 
chinery is by no means sufficiently guarded to prevent the 
danger of serious accidents. 

Report of R, Richani\\ /.’sq-' -Mr. Rickards exposes the 
frauds ami aliuscs practised in the procuring and use of 
certiticates, and shews that .still greater fraud.s would be 
practised, lull for the piesont regulations under which 
certificates arc granted. In support of this opinion, ho 
states the following facts: — 1. Of children employed in 
nulls, I have loundmany under nine years of age working, 
contrary to law, twelve houis per day : these, of course, 1 
have caused to be discharged. '1. I liave obtained various 
convictions against mill-owners for working children with- 
out certiticates, and in other respects contrary to law. 3. 
At Skipton. a young girl of fifteen years of age, was proved 
to have been worked from ten minutes before five in tlie 
morning till nine o’clock at night, and obliged to take her 
meals in the mill this was a common practice in that 
quarter, until corrected. 4. A mother, in Manchester, got 
employment for a sickly child of nine years of age to work 
in a mill fortw'clve hours per day, unilor a false certificate, 
which she got, by sending a fine healthy child of suitable 
flge to a doctor s house to procure it. 5. In some in- 
stances false baptismal regi.sters have been produced: in 
many others, mothers would readily forswear, to get their 
childien to work in mills longer hours than allowed by 
lav'. G. Before the appointment of surgeons to grant cer- 
tificates, 1 found them given, in one instance, by a drunken 
ale-house keeper, who, in addition to his proper calling, 
had set himself up its a medical practitioner; and, in 
another instance, by a person who had been brought up 
as a druggist’s apprentice. 7, In Huddersfield, 1 disco- 
vered a large mill, where the children had once been cer- 
tified by the appointed surgeon, but, whether from igno- 
rance or negleci, the certificates had been given up to the 
childrCTi. When the certificates were called for, none w'ere 
forthcoming ; and as changes freqiienily took place in this 
mill, and no one could tell whether tne new hands weic 
certified or not, it became doubly impossible for the in- 
spector to ascertain who, among these children, were 
working according to law, and who were not. 8. I have 
now before me a certificate-book belonging to a mill in 
GIossop(vvell knowm for tvorking fourteen and fifteen hours 
per day), from whence I have extracted upwards of sixty 
egses young persons, oertified in February 1834, to be 
twelvf^'and from that to sixteen years of age, to be up- 
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ward!^ of eighteen in ft iWftlvBmonthy and some 
twelvemonth afterwards. By theans of tha ooftitoftfe 
system, therefore, these and various other abuses 
detected, and children aret in may instanceii^i^|t^^fl|iSitjfd. 
Mr. Rickards stronirly recommends the mill-owners to take 
upon themselves the chftrgc of paying for the children’s 
eertihcates. In some towns — in Leeds, moi'e especially — 
many mill-owners have agreed to give the surgeon who 
attends their mill an annual stipend, for, -which the surgeon 
not only certifies the children, but attehds to the health 
of the workers generally. , 

The Reports of the Inspectors were prepared early in 
18.S5, and previously to the Act coming into more com- 
plete operation. They were not, hftwever, ordered to be 
printed until towards the close of the last Session. 


STATISTICS OF THE 'REPUBLIC OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

This republic of Central America, formerly called Guate- 
mala, is situated in the Isthmus, which connects N(ft(h 
with South Americta, and extends from 8 to IG degrees of 
N. Lat., varying in breadth from 120 to 250 nnles : ii is 
hoLinded on the North by Mexico, and on the South by 
Now Granada, possessing a line of coast upwards of 600 
miles in length, washed on the western side by the Pacific 
Ocean, and on the eastern by the Atlantic. 

These States arc at present divided into six Provinces, 
namely Guatemala and San Salvador, on the Pacific side, 
Vera Paz, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa*Rica on that 
of the Atlantic, comprising a tcriitory of upwards of 

26.000 square leagues, with a population of nearly two 
millions of inhabitants. Chiupa also formerly belonged 
to Guatemala, but is now claimed by Mexico. 

Central America is watered by several large livei's.somo 
of which are partially navigabje, besides lakes of consi- 
derable size and dejitli, particularly that of Nicaragua. 
A chain of thc-vAndes traverses the country, and amongst 
these mountains are upwards of 20 volcanoes, many of 
, which arc m constant action. 

The present capital of these States is New Guatemala, 
situated on the river Vaca, in Lai. 14°. 26'. North, a short 
distance from the Port of La Independoncia, on the Pacific 
Ocean : the population of Guatemala amounts to about 

20.000 individuals. 

There are five ports of entry on the Pacific side, namely 
La Independencia, Aeajiitla, La Lib^rtad, Conchagua, 
Ilealejo, and San Jnan del Sur: the bay of Conchagua 
forms a safe and commodious harbour. The ports in the 
Atlantic are Isabel, Omoa, Truxillo, San .luan, and Car- 
tago. Isabel is situated in Golfo Dulce, a safe and good 
harbour. 

The grand project of uniting the Pacific Ocean with the 
Atlantic, by rendering the River San Juan on the Atlantic 
side navigable into the Lake of Nicaragua, requiring a 
lockage of 200 feet m about 17 miles, and cutting a canal 
from the lake into the Pacific Ocean, a distance of barely 
20 miles, has been several times under contemplation by 
the government of Guatemula : but the magnitude of the 
undertaking, added to the disturbed state of the country, 
have hitherto prevented this important project from being 
seriously gone into ; and it still reniaVns for individual en- 
! terprise to carry into effect this magnificent woik for the 
future benefit of the commercial world at large. • 

Guatemala is placed in a most favourable position for 
commerce, possessing a soil admirably adapted for the 
more valuable products, with a regular degree of tempera- 
ture as regards climate, particiilarty soon the western side. 
The principal articles, the produce of her soil, are cochi 
neal, indigo, dye-wood, and medicinal drugs, besides cocoa I 
and tobacco, whilst her coasts afford mother-of-pearl and I 
tortoise-shell, and her mountains abound with the precious 
metals. ‘-f 

The largest plantations of Nopal trees, on which the 
cocliineal insect subsists, arc met with in the plains near 
the city of Guatemala, where the quantity of cochineal 
collected in favourable seasons has amounted from 200 to 

250.000 lbs. weight, worth on the spot from two to three 

dollars a pound. Guatemala cochifieal is considered larger 
and superior in quality to the Mexican. The crops of in- 
digo may be estimated at from 500 to 750;000 lbs. Wj&ight> 
worth from one to two dollars ii pouhd. . 

The mines of Guatemala wero but little encouraged 


tllft although adventurers 

OecftSionally they were generally 

obliged to give up working ** yj^ter made its ap- 
pearance in the mine. Tlie si^r ™aes are mostly 
situated in the province of Skn Miguel* easy of ac- 

cessi# being only a short 'djeti^ce from the Gold 

is chiefly found in the of Cofiitft 

l?Vwa7icf«.-»-The ordini^ eiMperiditure of tBft gorftrnment 
of Guatemala has of late years not exceeded dollars 

a-year, (170,000/. sterling,) exchisive, 
serve for the interest due on her debt.' Ttie 
entitled to interest, amounts to somewhere abovvMmUions 
of dollars, besides npwaids of a milUi^- of uYim^mftted 
claims. In the year 1825*^ the Governn^nt, 
meet the deficiency in the revenue without 
new taxes, contracted a loan in England for seven: 
of dollars* at the rate of 7 per eent. p not more, h^^ftVer, 
than 167,000/. sterling of tnese bonds were isnued td tJie 
public, the intciest on which up to August, 1828, Wftft^, ad- 
vanced in this country, since when the arrears Imve fticw- 
mulated to the extent of 80,000/. In the year 18^^ the 
expenses of the army araftunted Jo nearly one miUmu of 
dolkirs, but they have since 'been reduced to about 6i^OJ)0O 
dollais, whilst the othi'i* expenses of the government, do 
not exceed 250,000 dollars a-year ; nutwithstnndinff iHi® ap- 
parently trilling charge, the expenditiii'e of Gua,tg^l^has 
exceeded her revenues to the exiertt of 200,000 fcT'Inn^OOO 
dollars a-year, and the government has conscquehfijt bOen 
unable to Vcmit anything on account of the interest dtie 
on her foreign debt, althou^i it docs not require more 
than .'lO.OOO dollars (qr 10,00(lf.) a-year. 

The duties levied on imports and expoits in Guatemala 
arc more moderate than those of any other of th6 DOW 
States of America, not exceeding 14 per cent, on cotton 
goods, and ID per cent, on ino'^t other avticles, whilst the 
produce of the soil only pays 2 per cent. 0li importation, 
notwithstanding which, the ^^hole amount of duties col- 
lected at the various custom-houses does Udt exceed 

350,000 dollais (75,000/.) a-year. The next chief source of 
revenue arises fiom the iporiopoly on the sale of tobacco, 
which yields a gross relurn of 450,000 dollars a-year; 
nearly half this sum is however absorbed in the cxpcn.ses 
of administration. 

Guatemala is a federative and representative state, 
governed by a president, vice-jiresidcnt, 1 1 senators, and 
42 representatives— the executive power being intrusted 
to three persons. Each province defrays the expenses of 
its local adniinistrat 11 ) 11 , having n provincial assembly of 
its own, and which .sends members to the general Con- 
gress 

PARLIAMExNTAUV REGISTEIf. 

LIST OF BILLS BROUGHT IN. 

{Ej' chin we of pH rate Hills,) 

House or Lords. , 

Feb. .5. Bill “ to amend an Act for abolishing cajdtal 
punishments m the dftses lettor-stcsiling and saorL 
lege.’’— AW (f Shn/tesburifi 
— 12. Bill “to consolidate the jiiilsdiction of the several 
Ecclesiastical (Courts in England and Wales into one 
Court, and to enlarge the powers and authoiitiel* Of 
such Court ; and to alter and amend the law in certain 
inalters ecclesiastical.’’ — The Lord ChanceHor, 

Bills. 

p>b. 9. Petitions for, not to be received after the 261h 
of February instant; nor any Report from tlift Judge.? 
thereon after the 201 h of April next. 

15. Time for receiving petitions for, enlarged to Friday," 
March 11. • 

House of Commons. 

Fob.H. Lighthouses Bill, “for vesting lighthouieil knd 
•lights on the coasts of England in the of 

Trinity House of Deptford Stroud, and for. ifialOTife; pic- 
visions respecting lightbousc$; lights* 
and sea-marks, and the tollk and jpftykble in 

respect thereof.” — Mr, Hume. 

— ^ Election Expenses Bill, “ to regulate expenses at 
eUetiohs <Jf Members to serve in PBrliament for Eng- 
' land and Wales.”— Afr. Hunie, 
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Feb. 9. Bill •* for Ihe regH,lr(itk»ii«r eiiolOT* in EnglMd* 
and ■Waies.’'— Afr. Hume, ■ , ^ 

— Bill “ to render the i^ister of electors final. —Jar 

Hume, r 

B 411 <vto exclude Ihe borWtgh of Stafford from sending 

biirgcfcses to Rei’ve in Parliament.*’ — Mr. Divctt. ^ 

Bill to autiiorize the consolidation of trusts of 

turnpike roads in Kngland.”— if/r. Tot Mauh. 

— Bill **• ior vesting certain offices in tlie Forest of Dean 
in the €ommibsioners of Woods and Forests. 

R. Gof^on. 

— 11. Bill " fosij.lho commutation of tithes in Knglarld.” 

Lprd Jvhn Rue^L 

— Bdl the more effectual registration of persons cn- 

tkled\:to vote in the election of Mcmbeis to serve in 
Paiiiaiinent in England and Wales.’* — The Ationtey- 
Om^L '.(>1 A 

12, Bill “ for^imbling prisoners to make tlieir defence by 
counsel or attorney.”— A/r. Kwmt. 

15. Bill ** for the better regulation of backncy-carriagcs 
and of omnibuses used in and near the metropolis, and 
of the driveis and aUendants thereof.”— iV/r. Aklcrmayi 
Wood. 

Iff,' 'Bill “ for regulation of municipal corporations 
and borough towns in Ireland.*’ — The Attorney- General 
/of Irel^jid. ^ 

17. Biir “lor registering bij1h.s, deaths, and marriages in 
England .** — Lord John Russell. 

— Bill “to amend the laws lelating to the celebration of 
marriages in England and Wales.’* — Lojd John 
Russell. 

18. Bill “to consolidate and amend the laws relating to 
the constabulary force in Ireland.”— Lord Morpeth. 

— Bill “to provide for the relief and employment of the 
destitute poor in Ireland.” — Mr. Poulett Scrope. 

20. Bill “for the appointment. of overseers and mainte- 
nance of the poor in exlra-parochuil places.*’ — Mr. 
Jervie. 

— Bill “for facilitating the distiibution and payment of 
compensation fur slaves .” — The Chancellor oj the Ex- 
chequer. 

PitivATK Bills. 

Standing Order (i8th June, 181 1) read. 

Resolved, — “That no Private Bill be read the fiist time 
after Monday, the 2Kth day of March next.” 

Resolved, — “ That this House will not receive any 
Report of such Private BiU after Monday, tlic 01 h day of 
Juno next.” 

Feb. 18. — Divisions of the House. 

]« Resolved^ That, u]K)n every Divi.sioii, the House be 
entirely cleared ; the Ayes and the Noe.s being sent loilh 
into two separate Lobbies. 

2. That four Tellers and four CHerks be ajipointed ; two 

of cacb to be stationed at the entrance of llie respective 
Lobbies. V 

3. That the doors being simultaneously opened by the 
Speaker’s order, the names 6f the Members be taken dov\ n 
by the Cleiks on nilC'd paper, with numheied lines (or 
marked off upon a printed list), as they re-enter the House 
by the opposite doors; the Tellers counting and announcing 
the result at the Table, as at present. 

4. That ihe Lists of the Division be then brought up to 
the Table by the Tellers, and deposited there for insertion 
in alphabetical order ni the Vote#. 

LIST OF COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 
{Exclusive of Committees to consider Bills.) 

House of I.orr.s. 

Feb. 12. Corimitlec “ to inquire into the state of agnciil- 
lure, and into the causes and extent of the distress which 
still presses upon some important hranchcsflhereof, and 
to i-eport their observations arid opinions thereon to the 
House;* 

‘ ' \ l» 

House or Commons. 

Feb. 5. Committee “ to take into consideration the 
best means of appointing, and transacting business in. 
Select Committees.” 


8. OommUfec ^ to-in(piire into Ihe state of agriculture, 
and Icfto the cihses and extent of the distress which 
sti!l''p^'^^^ upon some important branches thereof, and 
to lepftft their observatiorts and opinions thereupon to 
the House." 

[Names of the members of this^^Committee:— Lord John 
Russell. Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham. Mr. S. 
Lefevro, Marquis of Chandos, Mr. Cayley, Mr. G. Heath- 
cote, Mr. A.#anford. Mr. E. Denison. Sir E. Knatch- 
buB, Lord Stanley, Mr. Miles (Somerset), Earl of Lincoln, 
Mr. C. A. Pelham, Sir R. Price. Mr. R. Clive, Lord 
Francis Egerton/Sir W. Molesworth, Lord Howick, Mr. 
Evans (Dublin), Mr. Cooper (Sligo), Mr. W, Gordon, 
Mr. S. Herbert, ](fr. B. Baring. Mr. Poulett Thomson, 
Mr. Old (Newcastle). Mr. Clay, Mr, Handley, Mr. Mor- 
rison, Jill. James Lock, Mr. Dunlop (Ayr), Mr. Young 
((?nvan), The O’Conor Don, and Mr. M. Attwood. Sir C. 
Burrell and Mr. Wodehouse added to the Commillee.] 

9. Committee ** to classify petitions." 

— Committee “ to assist the Speaker in all matters 
which relate to the printing executed by order oftliis 
House, and for the purpose of selecting and arranging 
for printing Returns and Papers.*' 

— Committee “ to inquire into the best means of extend- 
ing a knowledge of the arts and of the piincij»Us of 
design among the pcoj)le (especially the manufacturing 
population) of the country: also, to nupiire into tlie 
constitution, management, and effects of institutions 
connected with the arts.” 

— Committee “ to consider what measures oiiglit to be 
adopted with regaid to the native inhabitants of coun- 
tries wlieie Bntish settlements arc made ; and to the 
neiglibonring tribes, in Older to secure to them the due 
ohscivanee of justice, and the protection of theirrights ; 
to promote the spread of civilization among them, and 
to load them to the pcalfccful and voluntary reception of 
the Christian icligion.” 

— Committee “ to consider and repoit on such plan as 
may be most fitting and convenient for the peiinancnt 
accommodation of the Houses of Parliament.*' 

— Committee “ on exjiiring laws, for the purjiosc of 
inquiring what temporary laws of a public and general 
nature arc aliout to exjarc during the present Session, 
or at any penud intervening between tlie termination of 
the present Session, or on or before the 1st of August, 
1837.” 

— Standing Committee of sixteen ^members renewed to 
assist Mr. Speaker in the direction of the Lii)iaiy. 

10. Committee “ to inquire into the changes that have 
been jecommended by the Select Committee on Printctl 
Pajicrs, and to considei; what compensation shall be 
given to certain officers oftliis House.” 

— Committee “ to inciuire into the condition, manage- 
ment, and affairs of the British Museum.'* 

15. Committee “ to inquire into the stale of the port of 
London.” 

— Committee “ to examine into the state, funds, and ma- 
nagement of the diocesan, royal, and other schools ol 
public foundation in li eland, as also into the sy.steni of 
education pursued therein, with a Mew to increasing 
their utility, and to inquire how far it may be practie:i- 
ble and expedient, and in what manner, and from what 
resources, to imjirove, extend, and permanently main- 
taior academical education in that country, and to report 
their opinion thereon to the House.'* 

1C. Motion made, and question jiioposcd — “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into the ciicum- 
stances of the traffic and agreement alleged to have 
taken place between Daniel O’Connell, and Alexander 
Raphael, F.sqrs., touehing the nomination and return of 
th^said Alexander Raphael for the county of Carlow, 
at the last election fot that county, and to report the 
minutes of evidence taken before them, with their obser- 
vations thereon.” — Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘ county,* to insert the words — “ and the application of 
the monies said to have been received, and the cir- 
cum,stances under wltliti the same were received and 
expended.”— Question, “ that these words be there in- 
serted” but, and agreed to*— Main question, as amended, 
put, ana agreed to,— Mr, Ridley Colborne, Lord Francis 
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Egerton, Mr. Banncmwn, Mr. Bamefey* Sig.IUmi 
Ferguson. Sir J. Y. Buller, Mr. Qr6, (NosMudi^ < 

C B. Vere. Mr. Wnrburton, Sir .&le7wKMr. 
H. G. Ward, were appointed Memberi oSi^MnCoin* 
niittcc ; and Sir F. Pollock, and Mr. Sergeant Wilde, 
were nominated to seme on the \aid Committee, to exa- 
mine witnesses, without the power of voting.— Power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

IS. ('!ommittee “to inquire into the Management and 
alfairs of the Record Commission, and the present'state 
of the Records of the United Kingdom.*'* 


20. Committee “ to consider the most effectual means of 
preventing bribery, corruption, and intimidation, in the 
election of Membeis to serve in Parliament.** 


— Committee “ to inquire into the total amount of all 
fees, gratuities, pnqiiisitcs, and emoluments of every 
l\in(l, not fixed salaiy, which are now leceived in the 
several pulilic offices, (courts of law excepted), and by 
all public oflicei s in the United Kingdom, for any ser- 
vice done, on every appointment or commission, and to 
ascertain the expense of collecting, and the authdlity 
under which those fees are paid, how much to each, and 
lor what purpose ; also the amount of fixed salary to 
cvciy person receiving any portion of fees, and charged 
ill peisoii and in duly: also to report what measures 
have been adopted in the seVeial offices lespecting the 
leduction or abolition ol fees since ‘i.'i (tCo. HI. c. 19, 
and to lepoit evidence, and their obscrvatjoiis thereon.” 


NKW MFMHKRs, 

Devisee . — James Deans Dundas, Ksq , vice Sir P. C. fl. 
Durham, accepted Uhiltern HunJieds. 

Sto/ic-jfjjoti-Trrfif . — The lion. George Anson, vice Ri 
ITeathcote, Ksq., ditto. 

Cof/fcmow///.— Edwaid Ilorsman, Esq., vice F. Dykes, 
Esq , ditto. 

Mu^iori . — John Walbanke Childers, Ksq., vice £/ir C. C. 
Pcpjs. 

(jAisgoir. — Loul William Dent nick, vice Colin Dunlop, 
Esq , accepted Chilteni Hundreds. The election as con- 
tested. Lord Williapi Bentinck polled 1093 voters; Mr. 
Mills, DO.'l— Majority, 1092. 

Wilts have been issued for Clonmel vacant by the 
death of Doniniick Konaync, Esq. ; and tor Leicester 
count V (southern diviMon), vacant by, the re^-ignation of 
Thomas Frewen Tiiraer, Ksq. 


Bankruiaiff 

Boarding-house keeper, 1 ; ^pokl^lhiterl 1 , bookseller, l ; 
boot and shoe dealer^ and b^acuit maker, i ; 

brewer, 1 ; builders, 2 ; ^abmet-ioak^, \ ; caip^nter.s, 3 ; 
carpet-manufacturer, 1; M^fI<Hialesm'en^,J 8 ;^l 5 heis«monger, 

1 ; chemist, 1 ; clothier, oloth (fancy) ^ J 

coach'proprietor, I ; coal-merchants, 4 ; 0orn*49W|iw^^' ^ ’ 
cotton cloth mahiifactiirer, 1 ; dealer, 1 ; dresi/j|mfcer« 1 ; 
druggist, 1 ; factor, 1 ; flour-dealer, 1 ; ^roceiwJPfefciaWer, 

1 ;* horse-dealer, I ; house- painter, I ; 

(carriage) manufacturer. 1 ; lime-huri^l^v.^) 

7 ; merchants, 6 ; miller. 1 music-seBei^ 

facturer, 1; provision-dealeis, 2; pnpter '(farnmpl^' I ; 

scrivener, 1 ; ship owner, 1 ; shopkeeper, 1 ; 

1 ; victuallers, 8 ; warehouseman, I ; vyatohmakifr; 
merchant, 1 ; woollen-draper, 1 ; wool-stapler, 

78; from the 28th of December, 149. 

- .. s ^ f 

Corti and Grvn//.— Average prices per quarter irf‘^i8ng- 
land and Wales, irom * The London Gazette,' Of lYMay* 
Feb. 19:-- * * 

Wlu'iit. llnilev. Outi. p>o. 

s d. ». d. » d. I d. 4. . St 

WerkomlinirFel) 13 7 39 0 J9 8 37 6 ^ T'iiP 3 

4*1 InMt i . ,SS 4 2^ 4 19 8 3R ll jiM 9 

Duty oil fuiLM}(ii cum 48 8 19 10 l8 8 30 3 18 3 

Price of Co/isoh , — The following are the prices 

of the Three per Cent. Consols for Account on each 6f the 
lollowing days : — 

Jan. 30. Fob. C. * Feb. 13, Feb. 20. 

94 \)\\^ 91| 91J 

*riie average prices of Bri>WD or Musepvado 
] Sugar per cwt., conqinted from the Returns published in 
I ‘ The London Gazette,' have been as follows for '(he 
I Weeks eiuluig ^ 

Jan 20. Feb. 2. Feb. 9. Feb. 16. 

39 a . 9it/. 39 9. 2d. 385. 6d. 31s. lOjd. 

PH rate Partk\' and Joint-Stock 7?anft.9.— The aggregate 
amount of notes cireuhitod in England and Wales, ny pri- 
vate banks, for the quarteis endins: September 27th, 1834, 
December 28th, March 28lh, ISJr), June 27, and September 
20th, was reaped ivcly as follows : — 8,370,423/.; 8,537,033/.; 
8,231 ,200/.: 8, 455,1 14/ ; 7,9 J 2.587/. By Joint-Slock Banks for 
the same periods : — ^1,78.»,089/. ; 2,122,1 73/.; 2,188,954/.; 
2.481.687/.: 2,508,030. Total of notes cirtuilated by Pri- 
vate and Joint-Stock Banks 10,154,112/. ; 10,059,828/. 
10,420,100/.; 10,939,801 ; 10,420,623. 


C HUONICLE OF (K'CURUENCES. 


TMr. Aldam, of Tiinity CoWego, fourth on the list of 
W’ranglers in the Cambridge Bachelor’s Commencement, 
being a member of the Society of Friends, is dehaned horn 
taking a dcgieo, and also from competing lor the Smith's 
piizes, to which the taking of a B^eA, degree is a requisite 
pielirninary. 

J*cusions granted liy Lord Melbourne to Mr. Banim, 
author of “ Talcs of the O’llaia Family,” of 150/. a-year; 
and to Mr. B. Thorpe, the translator of Rask’s Anglo- 
Saxon Gvanimar. of lOO/. a-year. Ixird Melbourne has 
also directed 1.50/. to be paid out of the Royal Bounty 
Fund to the widow of the Etlnck Shepherd. * 

Jan. 29. — Lord Stowcll, elder brother of the Earl of 
Eldon, died a^ Early Court, Reading, in his 9 1 st yean He 
])U‘sided for many years over the Consistory and Admiralty 
(.\)urtv. 

— Mr. Monteliorc, a higlily respectable Jew, elected a 
governor of Christ’s Hospital, by a majority of 32 to 20, 

30. Mr. Sidney Taylor moved that the rule for a crimi- 
nal information against Mr. Haywood, of Sheffield, for a 
libel on Colonel Fan man, should he made absolutOli Mr, 
Austin and Mr. C. Buller stated that ample affidavits had 
been prepared to shew cause against the rule, but that, 
owing to Mr, Haywood’s death, it must drop as a matter 
of course. 

31. The young Queen of Naples, after giving birth to 
a son on the ICth of January, di|»d of a biliou.s fefver. 

The Dublin Society, which is supported by aFarlia- 
mentary grant, some lime ago refused to admit Dn iVJur- 
ray, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, as a 


member. Loid Morpeth, in an official letter addressed 
to the members of the society, called their attention, in the 
first place, to the opinion of a Select Committee of the 
House of thnninons in 1829, to the effect that the ** prin- 
ciple of admission by ballot in a society niainly sqpported 
by the public purse is objectionable, and ought to be dis- 
continued ;” and secondly, to a Ticasury Minute of No- 
vember the 1 1th, 1831, expressive of their Lordships' con- 
currence in the above opinion. Lord Morpeth proceeded 
to state that the lord-1 leiitenant could not recommend the 
Government to continue the grant to the society, unless 
some modifications were introduced into its rules; and 
his Lordship being anxious to carry along with htitl, in 
any projected vemedie.s, the assent and assistance of the 
memher«»,'’ suggested that the society should appoint a 
Committee to confer 'with the Irish Government on the 
subject. 

Feh. 2. Died, at Rome, Madame MariaLaditiaBonapartei 
mother of the Emjieror Napoleon. She was born At Ajac- 
cio, t’orsica, August ‘Jllh, 1750. 

— At a numerous meeting held at Guildford, which 
was attended by Lord Albert Conyngham, M.P,^ W, J. 
Denison, Esq.,M.P., J. M^u;les, Esq,,^M.PM W^&pwford, 
Esq., M.P., an association was formed for ttjMm^tection 
of the liiieral interest in the western division 

3. At a Court held at St. James*l^ aj^^timktion was 
oidered for tlie issue of a new silver c<Sn Off the value of 
fcmrpence. ^ 

The western roads rendetied impajMfable for several 
hours in consequence of a heavy fall of snow, which pre- 
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COMEATrtON TO THE NEWSPAPER. 


March, 


vented several Members reaching ill 

opening of Parliament. ' ! 

5. Cleave, a publisher of IjMon, 'convicted on the 
suit of the Crown in penalties of for issuing a news- 
paper without a stamp. The venders of tmstamued news- 
papers in several of the large provincial towns haVB^ also 
been subjected to legal procasainga .. 

Thfi GazeH€ contained the appointm&ntfi of Lprd 
Segrave as lord tlieuten ant and cuatoa roiulorum of the 
county of Gloucester ; of Capel H anbury' lieigh, Esq., as 
lord-beutenant and emtos rntulorum of the county of 
Monmouth ; and of Henry Williams, Esq., as loixl-lieute- 
nant of the county of Brecon. 

11. A depiitatlqri waited upon Lord Melbounu* to ask 
for the ^tire abohtiqin of the newspaper stamp. Dr. Birk- 
beck, Mr. Hume, Cfelonel Thompson, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. 
Grote, Mr. R4^|>uo^, Mr. Brotbeiton, Mr. \\ uUace, and 
Mr. Buc]|cin|(^]|f|| spoke in favour of the measuie, and 
Lord Melbourne, after alluding to the impoitance of the 
question as it affected the pursuits, habits, feelings, and 
opiniCng of the people, said that the reasons adduced in 
favonr of abolition slioul^ meet with that serious and anxi- 
ous attention whicli they certainly desei ved. , 

An orderof the Speaker ol the House of Commons 
appwed in directing the re-asscmhhng of 

the Dublin Election Committee on the; 29th of February, 
1o take into considerelidn tiie Report of the Ctmimission- 
ers appointied to examine evidence in Ireland. i 

15. The Court of Peers passed sentence of death on 
Fieschi, Pepin, and Moiey • Boircau was condemned to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, and IF'Scher was acquitted. 
Fieschi and his tvyo accomplices were executed on Fiiday 
February >9. 

17. A fire which broke out in the spire or belfry of Spi- 
talflelds church Occasioned the destruction of the interior 
of those portion® of t he edifice. The woodwnik which sup- 
ported the peal of twelve hells, one of whieli wemhed d4 
cwt., having been consumed, they fell one by one willi a 
tremendous crash, Tlie tlaniage is estimated at 400t‘/. 
The organ, which cost IHOO/., was injured by the water 
thrown by the engines, and narrowly escaped destniction. 

— At a Court of Common (k)uncil 200 guineas were 
voted towards the expenses of the expedition Tor ruscning 
the ice-bound whakn-s. Tlie sum of J 00 guineas was after- 
wards proposed to he voted to the Irish clergy, and an 
amendment being made to increase the sum to 200 guineas, 
it wa® carried by 57 to 47. The grant was accompanied 
by a Resolution, regretting that the resistance of one 
branch of the Legislature hSa placcd the Irish clergy un- 
der the necessity of appealing to private benevolence; 
which was carried by GO to 52. 

— T|ie claims of the maritime officers of the Fast India 
Company, wlio, not having been on actual service within 
five years prior to the month of August, 182.2, were ex- 
chided from comjieii.sation by the Hoard of Direclojs, — 
were Ihw day qegiilivecl in a Court of Proprietors, by a 
majority of 25. About 500 proprietors voted. 

18. The Jane, one of the missing whali'rs, reached Hull, 
having got clear of the ice on the 31st of January, in 
lat 58® N. long. 50® 40*' W. The captain reports that the 
Middleton, of Aberdeen, was lost on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, and the crew, 49 in number, were taken on board the 
June, which then contained 98 men : 22 of the Middleton's 
crew were afterwards put on boaid the Jletrjhrth, of Aber- 
deen. The men on hoard the Jam weie placed on sliort 
allowance on the 2nd of November. Tlie Mewfoi'th 
reached Btroninesstlie day after ihtJune, the crew having 
endured great sufferings, and 14 of them had been huiied 
at sea. There are now only two vessels detained in the 
ice, itnd it is hoped that Captain Ross will he enabled to 
afford th6m timely relief. 

19. Rev. R. D. Hampden, D.D. appointed to the Regius 
Professoi’ship of Divinity in the University of Oxibrd. 

21. Deal^h of Dr. Van Mild^rt, Bishop of Durham. 

The following paragraphs respecting the state of trade 
are taken from Jii'ovinciRl papers:— The silk trade in 
Lancashire witii never so brisk at present Manufacturers 
arc seeking weavers in the coutttiy every day.**—** With 
a few exceptions, the linen manufacturers of Bpnftley 
have cheerfully agreed to anew list of prioe® which the 
weavers had presented to them.'**— Xeea« Mercury, 


ftuK were lately broiufht to mai- 
i aet in the country, and sotialbr exporta- 

tion tb/Sngland and Scotland, at 3/. per cwt., thus realiz- 
ing 12,000^.’*— JmA Paper .- — ^*‘ We have heard that an 
eminent master in Glamorganshire has an order for 2000 
tons of iron for Africa.'*— ShepieldMercury.— — ** The iron 
works in the neighbourhood of Bradford are in a stgte of 
almost unexampled activity. An additional blast has 
lately been ^recte^ at Bowling ; and the supply of work- 
men is not adequate to the demand. Orders are, in con- 
sequence, accumulating.** — Leeds Mercm’y.— A con- 
siderable advance has taken place in the wages of jour- 
neymen nail-makers in all the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of llulherham ilrid Barnsley " — Sheffield Mercury. 

“ The whole of the Helper (Derbyshire) horse-nail- 

make rs are nowin work, at an advance of 4 J.per thousand, 
aflcr having been out on a strike for six weeks.” — Sheffield 
Mercury. — — “ We hear that the price of iron was raised 
2/. per ton, at the TiOW Moor and Bowling iron works on 

Monday last.” — Leeds Mercury, Feb. G. “ The file- 

majfcrs in this town, with some exceptions, last week gave 
over working, en masse, in order to compel the mksters to 
give an advance ot wages.” — Sheffield Mercury. Feb. 12. 

■ One of the manufacturers of Sheffield has issued an 

address in which it is stated that the advance claimed by 
the men is equivalent to 20 per cent, on the present 
wages, which arc already higher than was ever given in 
Sheffield, while the prices of food, &c. are rcmarKably 
low\ It is conceived by many that some of the processes 
ol lile-inaking niighl be com])letcd by mechanical means, in 
whicli case the men would, for a time, assuredly be losers. 
The present strike is eiilculal eel to bring about tliis change, 
as the inaslers assert that they are undersold by the file- 
makers of Wolverhampton and Birmiiigliam. On Friday, 
Fell. 12, several disputed cases of iile-makeis' wages W'ere 
hi ought belore the magistrates, and after an excellent 
address fioni the beneh by Mr. Parker, tliey wer#, with 
one exception, remanded, in the hope tliat an oniicable 
settlement of the differences between the masters and men 
would ho effected. The case on which the magistrates nd- 
jiidicated, was a summons by one of the file-makers for his 
week’s wages, amounting to 22.v. ; and to witness the de- 
cision tile Sessions-voom was attended by hundreds of men 
who might have been taking advantage of the present 
flourishing slate of the trade. The Sheffield Mercury 
states Diat “ the Sessions-room w’as crowded to excess in 
every part. In fact, we never saw it more full either on 
the occasion of a public meeting or a quarter-sessions.” — 
” The milling districts of Derbysliire are in a complete 
slate of activity. Lead has advanced from 9/. ])cr ton to 
upwards of J8/. and there is a steady demand. Fresh 
ground is fixed upon ready to be l)roken inlo. — Sheffield 

Mercury, Jan. 30,- ” British pig-lead at this moment. 

hears the high price of 21 /.'per ton, being an advance of 
nearly lUO per cent, on that article within the space of 
twelve months, and with the prosjiect of tlie yirice increas- 
ing.” — Leeds Mercury, Feb. C. “ At Rochdale, manu- 

facturers have great difficulty in getting w'orknien to sup- 
ply their orders, and if the demand continues, an advance 

of wages is almost certain.” — Leeds Mercury “ There 

has been another brisk market at Bradford to-day (Feb. 1 1). 
The .stocks in the manufacturers' hands are small; some 
have none beyond the produce of their looms for the week. 
Thp farmers are beginning to demand extravagant prices 
for wool.*’— Jcc'/.v Mercury. — - “ The cotton trade of Scot- 
land continues to increa.se eveny year, Jyast year the in- 
crea^f^was more thnn 3800 bags. Total consumption, 
nearly 100, 000 bags, 32,000,0001bs. at 9rf. ; value of yarn 
spun, 2,130,000/.; of which above one-half was expoiled. 
Left for manufacturing, 1,000,000/.; expense and profit of 
manufactuiing, 1,200,000/., making the value of manu- 
factured goods, 2,800,000/,*’ — Glasj^ow Chronicle. '* The 

incre^ of Customs' duties at this port for the past year, 
as edmpared with tlie preceding, lias been 106,580/.” — 

Bristol Journal, “Tne corn trade, which lia.s been .so 

long depressed, ha.s at last begun to look up again. 
Since the rise in prices commenced, there has been an 
advance of about ij. aj?ushel on wheat in the Liver- 
pool market."— Zu’erpoo/ fimes.Feh. IG. “Corn has 

taken an advance in Biifliby 'market of 2s. per quaiter.” — 
Leedi Utereury, Feb. 20.— —A reference to t he returns from 
* Tbe Gaiijtttc/ in another column, will show that 

this me of prices is general. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


the metropolitan OftlTlS<liifH)REIfl^il CLOTIilti^ establishment, 

• Z.ONI>QN. ' 97 . 


SS ; g 

IB reroarkiD^ on bif 

fIRST-RATE QUALITIES, 

G. D. T). re«pectfuUy SddrBtie* Gentlemen 
who hare hftherto found it necemaiy lo 
piy extiava|(antly high priCM fur really 
Firat^rate Clpthei , to >uch ho guarattUeea a 
DRESS COAT of any colonr— aa atyliaU 
lu make, bm taaUful and tali nied la cuE 
tiud at) good in qimllty, a*! any bctiing the 
iiamei ot the moat^oeniivc and lavr uritc 
tuHliionahk Hoiiara, Air ^3 O 


Surlouta, including, of course. Silk 

huings 310 

Black and Blm 10^ cxlriuiiiiLli 
Buckskin Iroubcii, on G D 1) 'a 
new nriiicinles of Maaaurtiutnt. 1 8 

Waist! inU 14 1 

Lillies’ Biding Habits. . 6 8 

These will l>c found ot that character 
which Ills raised this ] Nlililishiiicut tu 
such eminence in the ealiin^tiuii iif the 
higher (inles, whne uulhiiig shoit ct 

easy gentlemanly elegance 

^could he tolerated f-y 


^ THE fECONO-RATE QUALITIES 
Avr especially ncoinaicntkcd for Bust* 
nesa and Travelling ClotliH , al<K), to 
^ ECONOMIST tii«y are found uri-. 
fomble lo the Aral on aecouAl of thur 
Superior Hurability, whllr m appear, 
unce none but tlin CouBuisseiir could 
discover a dlflcrence, excepting hy 
ooiiipuiiaoii , III short, tiny arc frr 
ntiLutlv Buliititut! d at c tlicr liuasC'. 
for tile Hist The Pi lira an. tor 
DRESS COATS, ot any colour (Style 

iiiid 1 It kiiat Hit! ) A *2 5 

Sill louts, including Silk lininga, 2 lO 
Blu k or Blue, m each extia 

I ruubcrs *»., 1 1 

WaisLroita 10 

The Aiiny Blui ^aiitah Cloak, 
fniiniitg u ciraTe of 9 cards 
round till iiotliroi — til! lubt 
TihvMIiiii rioiikthal im m trie 210 
A g xul ( lulh ditto with i ui 
Cirll tr iud( Ipi — n vds louWd 3 3 

IMilled IMunh iin tiU it ( oit^ 2 2 ^. 


CONTRACTS PORPmST.QUM^<^11^ 

Aa generally adopted, aie ollyeclhM)ldb^4hHliS■S 
thes cuiiiiiip (ititiiinrii to one particU}Ar JuMm 
I liUiect them to cuuaukialdA Extra cUmum* 
6,11 Il.’g MbUiii miioies thU diShMily byldS^lv 
at the oBiion pf the Cuituipcr cbciOQi M 

wear, whether Snriniit-! or , 

louiid Of Black, hisPiBei, IncfwNllig all ^ 

(ixK pliiig \ I Ivel Colluni},jyiai 

Tac) Suits pi I Anuutt«4.,.,4r$|0 O’-/ ^ 

1 hret ditto ditto 14 n 

FourdUtp cldto I I® ISi .v/ I 

and so oil in proportion to the Jof minL I 

Each Suit to neteturiied on the de)|vpry of itijim* 
ccHsr r (lentil men who t ike thr^A fit mnrd 6fiitf 

e r Annum au illowed two Ruita m wear dunicR 
r whole teini i thua in a contiact for iSreo St^iU 
a 1>i( su Suit atitl nil Undress Suit trs auppHei 
gcthir. lha Dress Suit lo be kept foi twclVS 
month!!, ind, at the expiration of six nioiithi, ttN 
Undiit.!! Suit iM'rcturued, and another Xapplird to 
loiitiiiiii to the end ot the term, the coutnijBC 
umoiiiit ii r I icli Suit being paid owdclivery, CbAw« 
traeta lor the second quality would be niuCB 


.£3 18 6 1 

CCS ( iiiiiot Ite I 


slated, on areount of tin variety ot M iti nils hut a vi ry sup mu ntii h loi 
SUMMER TROUSERS arc enlarged lOs. p* r pm. lud WA'STCOATS, 


A Suit of kirst rite Liveries ..... ..*••• £3 18 6 (j D D itsj ectiully informs COUNTRY OENTLEMEN, thkt, oh AC- 

I >r WASHING TROUSERS ind WAISTCOATS ditimtc puces < inuot l»e count ul tin nuimrous invititions he his received to make PaHodtCld Cir- 
slited, on areount of tin variety ot M iti nils hut a vi ry sup mu ntii h loi i mis lluon^h i ngliiid, his Trnvillei will wait OU uiihu oceaiiOpkliy, or 
SUMMER TROUSERS arc enlarged lOs. p* r pm. lud WA'STCOATS, \villnin<rid Sin it to my uiirt when time or more OcbIb (according to 
6 b. eutli Ih* distiiiK } I Hour him with their Addresses. 

TERMS ish on Dlllv^r^, without l>*sroiint (i»niiir> ()id« is iniist he iicoin|nuicd hj a^eteiencc in Town. 

THE FIRST HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR DRESS WAISTCOATS. 


'10 nil- NOUII.n V. fi)'MIlY ANDIUiUO 

/ II fan 18 f« 

I ^AABLIFS or DISTINmON, AtuUinttas l.. the MWoh 

I (»1 s a| 0 Kf Ih s Se iMin fri i|in ntly experietx i gieat diiranlty in aiifking 
II insi lies with hill III 1< I or Unfni iiisiii d llouae*! uiritig to tl e great dniiand 
fill rc‘s|o*i rinlli iiifnniied that ev«r\ asMiat iiKe will lie iitfi ided m ihhHOLSh 
vi\D 1 ^J UJ \(jJ \C\ DKPAHliMI Nl ol Rfnhv I* C uffh m otitimiing 
1 1 (hxii >i.iii^ </ ihi! sHine oi in the belling, I^attiug, or Valuli g any deairq tioii 
< f Pio| c il\ m Jown 01 ( ounlr> 

If III tic ( iiral sitiiilions of the > st illiShinents in their reapec li\o eoni 
n (id I g 1)1 iliiiis esety Uiiiif> is rendcrid to Families hoonmifig Ui< House 
M ilh tin ir insti ii tioiiH, niid odering (he advaningo ul a iluuhlu Bt^lsler, us tally 
rephti with iligi lie piopeitiea 

I Ik giiUM cl iniroil utioii uf Plate Gla^iH fur V.'jndiUF, CtltiMift*’''* 
t Mis, litiiiiHl D( 11 itionfl &c . li.iH iiidui ed H L C to antux a 1 iritT ol 
Si/( H adaidi d to hose uses, with Prices ex< c < dingly luodeia't li ir of n Quality 
not lo hi txiollel An oiitlw t of his gtiii ral huftineaa also m ii I lid. conipriaing 
He ( ilutii r I plolstery, luid Deiurit \e Di pat tin4|i8, iii edeli of Which the 
niostc infill iitlmtioH is puid«l) itli lo Quality uiidpoit. 

JIJ Nliy I fOOPER, 

^latc Ciliisfi antr ^fuimturr 919 !Iri rl^oudcs. 

9J, BlsilUPaGAlh bJUJJ I WllHlN, 

AMI 

WLSTKRN BRANCH fi7, CONDUIT STBPR'’ 

(Nin> Dooms vkom KaoFNr STnrvr, LtvrTiAKn smr ) 

' Among the \ ani ty ofArluleB above mforred to, will he found lAlOKINGt 
GI AsSl 'i ot Ciei) denoud nation iiiid si/e, \Hiyiug from cne foil to iighty lee 
tiiid upwards I'LAlh-til ASS foi Windows, Carnageb, , which pObSeb** 
KM <1 advantages over eiuwo, And when recjuired fur exportation, a conal 
1 I (Ilk di culiai K ol (Hill I 

Annexed are tiu Pi k i a of Cm rent Sizes of Plate gUsb, for Sabhea, ice. 
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Or any sizes contumiig from 3 feet to 8 fed, at 9l. per fool, thni a pbUt 
being do inihes by 1*^ iniliis tuntAina 3 feet 9iii(hes siiperiiciMl meabure, »od 
costa 1/ 13s. 9d , ns per aboie tarijT. All ttntfffS feet auperhoul m « radne- 


SBCQND hand LOOKiNA^QUSSFiS. 

Several superb Glasaea, varying in aiae 3 feoL 9 feet, 10 feet, Ritd 
loneih, by 6 feet and 6 feet A inchei m tiidth, nt a oonaldeMblt reiliietioii liwil 
the pi esent tariff pricea. Or lent on Hire by the nontb ot MMon, 


CARMNG AND GHDlNd IN ALL ITS BRANCHKS. 

In this dipHriinent will he found a very fletf*nt aqd extapfiVe variety af 
Clmniiey and Piei (ilass Frames, Corniiis fur SMndow% iQtluuhental Taulee 
anlKurntuu and rnhly Ornauented hrimea in vatiovn ateef fpr Portraita. 
Paiiitiiigs, *(m Painiings and Prints mounted, framed, AaauLff*lL 

I’APhll HANGING and INJ I RIOR DPCORaYIONS, 
in all Its liraiM hes, fiom the most siinple to the hrst Style of Kleganec. A rich 
\ ir I tv of 111 n Palti rns on sliow 

^ IN IHI UPHOISIJ RY AURANQEMrNT 
til I rc itisf ittont on is paid to init* ilegime nilli emnuiny m character for 
the Diawing roiu^Boudoir Dining room I.il larj, and Bed ehainher, from the 
iiMstipint to iluranst ousth aiyle In itc larluua articles of Cliinlaeu, Mo 
reens Dainask HRh n great earn (y of the most aph ndid and noiel atyles 
an loi Htditlv on miu, of Liiose <] laiities uhnh tin alone ensure pariitanunt 
hit s( II (ion iheix(riiii( ilibpiiR) ot i ii es m (hi so articles, mainly arlaea from 
the ink 1101 iiy oi ti c Ubiic 

C^niNl 1, CHAIR, AND SOFA WORK 
miiniifiu fiired of the most siasoned inKtenalH In (hn hnisli of Chaika, Sofiiv, 
Ac iniii Ii ilepends on (I i i|imltty of ttiq ualermls used uiid the vvorkm ttiship 
It Ul 11 noLbi iiiiwoithi ot runiiik, ihiU I eiinllai effeot mav he jwodacedat p, 
havir g ol I '*iily one half Itirvilinhin the wear must ovenlually prove a aeri* 

( us dis «] pc It tmi n< (o ihi puiih isei 1 his upplien also lo Ihn Mtanufaoture of 
( ahinet (nods, iihiih, tium lieing niadi of unseasoned inaterfaU |^nd UnMinud 
w uk (tl it cannot he dete< idly tin i^hU il ol bei \ el ) i aniiot be of tha^ aei- 
vice end diinihil tl soenhintlal H L 8, fogs to add that he mMUkTaCtaieM 
them on his own pninisi b and h is alw cy^ on h iiida 1 iigi stui k uf M ell-aeAHOUed 
miiteriiils, which ct ahliM him to prodmi work at the lowest pjaslhle ratH*, tad 
of a Hiiperior ipiilitv 

SJFAM AND SAIIING VF^^KIS PKOMPILY Flin D UK 
Cahill hurnituri auU Passingers lliipiibiips Solid and Pm table Funiilnre, 
Be I ling. Mils I Hill Hsngings Sec for Koieign Cltm iti s F'iniilies going abroad 
will nil ive ( \( ly nifi iiiiAiinn leSpecting the Arliden hist adapted for their 
pailn III ii dtstiiiatioii M« ichnntH, Captauib and Dealers su^ plied witb the Ut. 
most ilihjdtih on the luosl re isonuble terras 

( ARPKTING 

of Ihi fibril rspenUly m ide for tlu first upholstery houses vu -*Briiife)ii, 
Kid lerminsicT nn 1 Venetian , al o i (iw otthi innih adiimed \ ilvet PUei!ibir. 
PlIs, Hi irlh Rugs DniggnlS, Baize, Unor Cloths, &( 

BEDDING, BLANK LIS , 

well seasoned rcalDinizu Kiatheis, also i q i till r reparad Hrtt downy Fea- 
tlers fi rs lond ino H id lafaBek, 1 Uhlic Npnng II Hr and Wool MatTresaea, 
real VAiiiiey, line Bilh and \ ork Blimkels M irM iJlcs Qu Its and Coilhler- 
panes In the artn h s 1 1 Bedding, Blaiiketh Ai so esseiiiiall V linportgnt to 
#11, H. L C IS dtfii iinuieJ that uo trader shall aupidy them on belter lerraa. ^ 

HOUSl^ AGhNCY. 

ARepitor h kept at both F at lUisI ments f>r the dispo*tl or proeuring of 
every <b s< riptmn of llmises, F uitiishcd or Uufurnished, F slates, 3ti . Propenies 
siuiiyc I, ,ind Fixtures appfaiNid 

* FUNI RALS 

furnidad and conducted w ith the griatest propriety, and wiib evety oOMUtenP 
reganl to eronomy . „ , 4 . * 

®»rnijiea RKhe Country may command the moat approved 1 oate, by WOf 
waited Ml AilllfHi<k«i*h I'aiiemii— Mi)|d Designs made on the VWfotifttM 
to bannoaur \Hlh the plans, prorarut^ix* and decoratbus >tid 

ikeir Orilfrs (k|»«red. gtiA tiled db forms forming A 
first cost by the syatc m adopted by ihti Concern. ^ 

With this short ! numeration of th« lending artfoliM very 

fav mrabli terms qo which he underUkri to eiifwly iHM^flllln^'CoOper ap. 
peula to all cUsaes for A coiitinaAtKn of lbtt,t flaitynng nrmvnoo biiherto 
afforded lo hii House, 98, BiNMkadkTfodmitT WitAif ) Wlll^Air BaaFch, 
87, nr dobra from Ksomoi^T uiKr, ^ 

H. L* U brga napectflf^Iy to aolicti particular atteniHiD to 6i« Address 
>1.8. Any Aifioio will b« rm banged ihou^d a fait objccuon arise, thus 
•ecanng the httblte 8ot& ImFoaltion. • 
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OF 

BANK AN0 OTS 

IH 


S H A R -E S, 


Dai^eHptlon 
of Sdii^roi. 


Biufk of Nin«r SiMfii WoWii 

Ao^tra® . f?, . .. . . , 

Cumtaariibl Baoiclpg (^^pany of Sydney 

.... 

Aiuttti^aA Agricn^al Company 
.. ' .a i o w ^Sleam ^4teyat)co Company 
* » ^ ■»* - ."*>i'Maftii^aam‘aaat> Company 
r^Flo'oir Qoiovaiiy 





H WA<.&& 


Anu>uv4 

to 3dtb June, 

laatt. ^ 


£ 

70.000 A 
70,00() B 

5:.oo4 c 
5.000 
240.000 
2.000 

14.000 

a . 000 


rreralum. 


/ According tu the 
I {sum iiaid U]H)n 

\ the fteveraW 

I Bhiurs. 

£14 

35 per cent. 

17 „ 


Dividendi. 


Rate per aim. 


fil 4 percent. 

24 

15 I, D 

p'irat l&s., declj 
14 


J, 


rnyable. 


Jan and July. 

»» H 

l« •* 

lured in ImjihIou 
J iin, and July 


]i of 8/. 155. ikt shurc (tu equalize aharet to 30?.» 40/., or 50/.), allowed to be made till 31 si December next. y 

HI thU rate is for the first eiRlit months to 30th June, ollto deducting a pioiiottioii of the extniordinnry expenses of this new esta- 

^^Tbo'^vfilend on Bank Sltafes is upon the Sum paid ; at the present rate of Vremlum it offards un interest of upwards of ICZ. per cent, iier aiin., 

^Jyn«iByluvaal?d. 

W. BARTON, Accountant and Agent, 

■ ' " Macquarie Pi.aCE, Syuney. 


Further particulars Wn. Henry BARNAnn. New llo.ud. racinR the Maryleboue Workhouse. 


, NEW Sy&TfiM AT BULL’S LIBRi^BY. 

19 HOLLES-STREET, 

^ Four doors froflC (hi^endialj^-Hquure. ' 

TOE NEW SYSTEM now adopted by EDWARD 

** 'IKJLI^ at id^ qj^nsive Library, is not only to iiiaHre more mimedi.ite 
a<V[q;lle« of all tltUiI9ew.Fublu:uliuUH uiul Stiuidurd Works fui \KMiisnl. iu the 
It^lUh and Fottdfn Langnaqes, 24 wdumes at i\ lime, for £l\ Gs the year, 
boTto allow > Subscribers to gratis, any of the New Works Iboy wish to 
putaess to iba, atopisut of iTwu Ciuuke.ts, and Cultvlugitos, IVuxns, Ike , free ol 
oavewto. BoeiUdtoS ^ suppUod tu alt parts of the kluKiiom 

AddT0SB;io EDWARD BU LL, LUirarian, 19. Holies street. 


OECOND EDITION of FRASER’S MAGAZINE for 

O J \N U ARY Is now ready. Thm Number h.-it heeu reniiuted to enable 
new Siibsnibcrs to eitmmeiu-o tlie Volume whieli be^iui with lliu year 1836. 
The cost IS only jalfa-tTon n monthly. 215, Regept-streot, London. 


Tii] 


COrNTY IILFOHM 

'TliU day i^ pullll^iu<d, pru e 4d , lur diatributioii, 

the magistracy of ENGI.ANl), itj^-Abuses, :uul 

A Al...!.. 1.. I,'!....! II. ^ IITMIIO ffip' 


Jtlioir Remedy in Vopiilur Llcetimi — 11 > 4. IIINOB 
.Second I'dition, vith Addillul9|^ 


.MEK, Lmi 


A. I'rieo SKpeiioe each, 

' thoughts DIH)N the ARlvruCllACY OF ENGLAND. Parts 1. 
ttuaiI,-By ISAAC TOMKINS, Gent. 


U. HOOPER, 13. Pall.mull K.ist. 


Second Edition, price Jj , 

J^ETTSks on the CORN LAWS, and on the Ri^lils 

of the Working Classes, orkflnally inserted in tlie “Morning Chro- 
nicle t” slioning 1li« iiijiisliee, ana also the tm]ioru’>, of ein|M)\\<>niig those 
aumug II piHiple, »hi> luiie nbluiued the jnoprielaiy {missi-hsiuii of the iuuds/if 
a country, to liiereiihe, urtifleially, the money \iilue of then exelusivu e'.lateH. 
by means of arbitrary charges, nuidc ou the rest of lh« people, fot the 
necessaries of life.— By 11. B. T. 

HENRY HOOFER, 13. Fall-imill East. 

k 


Second Kdition, price Ih , 

rpHE HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of BANKING. 

X Jly JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, Geuorul M.iuuger ui the I.amdou 
and W^estmuister Bank. 

** Cpmbiniag a clear appreciation of the anonre orilnnkiiig nitli the best 
liraCiltial knowlcdgo of his biisimMs, we have Heen noaork on this sill ijoct 
whk’b better uesort'es to be consulted aud studied than Mi. Uilburt’s to- 
luron.'* — Literary Onrolte. 

*' Ifti In fully roiiNter of tlio dotuUl, itod ascends with equal ease tQthe ex- 
-* athliintion orihw elementary principlei .^Atlai. 

,**Tiiis suld^t, Hbieli is geilurnHy ruusidaNNl ahslruKO and rerimdite, hne 
by Ibn Gltbiut reudutyi so plain Unit the most ordinary 

, may^ad^ uompnihcud tk The * History niid Ftiiu-iplvs of Banking* 

;'|^mibldbe iu thohatuU of*evcry^an who wislu/s tu he acquiviiited with the 
iniimef lu which tlie money trAnsoclious of ihti great cuuutry nre c.urrioil 
iHt,*V-WHt«rford CUtoiuelu. , 

** His work may iio ndvontageously cuiisulti'd fbr a Draclical knowledge of 
’bankulg iH'%U ajicpes, from tlie Itauk of Enghipd tlam^to liMin Imhks, and 
the to liicfhtate the piiicbase of '^pttetator. ■ 

*' Wuhttve been highly pleased wltli its ngrn^tilnmtlillnstnicitWr cliuradikr, 
aud^Vdi thntk that iM» man connectetl udjUi tra(^ sn^d M^RMral; tltis book.'* 
-Mm^tkb Ketiew.^ ‘ ^ TT^ .. ^ 

** U Is n (ffltfilir uork, ahd illusl ha^ been wi^n bvji perilli 

endowed .with a and an iniiihiltiil inlnd.^<^eWihimitan magasl^. 

*■ A ntore comidillf accurate work, with less' iirelcTant mutior, wo 
* never rtad^'MlaMmiri Magazints 

Alsfi^'^bY lamo Attlltof, ** A 'Fractkxil Traaiise^on Banklag^iil^^ 
?K ‘'‘V?* KW* A vulua^iie and useftil Uitto wort/’— M'GultodK ifeVa 
>VWoalilidCNaDo»SA ' ' / 

Itoudon ^LoNOjiaM and Co., 39, FatoindaWtaw* 


E NEW FLAT GOLD WATCHES.— 

The price m pold e!i>.e», \iith meur.viely-fmlsluMWerlii.il nuumneiits, 
7/.7k . Ditto, uiiii the MeU-llnlshed liori/iuiit.il movementh, in douhle-hoUomed 
evigtne-tunuMl cases, yevielWdvu four holes, with ullvor diivl.9/.V)< — T. Cl>\ 
SAVORY'*^ Wotkilig Sllwthmvtli and .leweller, 47, Conihill, l.uiidfqp 

Hiti. k '•'vvu'ty <R‘ second Aland HlUet Watches may Vhj selected tium, all 
.ilTno Gnineiu each, wi^rrantod. 


i:LE(FANCirA’Nl>*C^’OMY AT THE CITY CLO'i’HING J 
EUTABLISIIMENT. 

A GOOD FIT, Gi'^d AVorkraanship, anti Good Mate- 

rials, having g.uued fot V, V. DOHDNEY at»d SDN a (iood Name and 
exieiisue p.itronage lor upn.uils ot half a century , iu preheiiliug tlu-ii iinpn- 
raUeled Low tor Fnldic Inspection they beg to sUte Ibat tlio three 

esHMitiulB to a GoocBGarihetft hIuiII sUH haiolheii umeinil img .aieultoii, il 
being thiMr ambition idjb'iiji^re jvi increasing bnsineKs, .uui nient the iippella. 
tion of bo^ng *‘ TJio Buslii^||^ n ell us the C'heupest. 'I'uilors 1’* 

4' A EASH J'RIl I A 

Atni|H*r t'lulh Gout . T^lMflers, and WuiHlcoat, rushinunhly made, per 

MUt,.... 3 0 

Ditto Sp.imsli .‘4ui>«ttlWi ditto j 4 4 0 

Ditto extr.i Imperial SaxOfiy. the Intst thiitjs in{idi<. ditto 4 15 0 

Superiine FroPR CootSilmlk Fneiugs 2 10 0 

Slimmer WiiHteontB, WrautlfUl jmtlihrxis. 7* each, or three for 10 0 

Caiiioou Drill (&e.) Trotters, l0$. Od. per jiair, oi three pair for. ... 1 10 0 

Moruuig GouIh and Dicssitig Gowiis 0 15 0 

Cloth Travelling Trou«iurH, 0 13 G 

Foutraun's .Suil of Livery, i^mplete 3 3 0 

(WN'iuArT piiterH, 

(The old suits to he returned.) 

Two Suits per year £7 7 0 

'I’lic* best that ir made 8 G 0 

Three SiiitH pei year 10 17 0 

The best Inal lb m.vde ../ , 12 5 0 

Four SuiIh per year ... H G U 

The best Ui.it IS 15 IH 0 

BOYS’ (’LOTIIF.S (ta<«t«*rn11y and fashionably miide^ SCRFRISINGLY 
LDW 1— Skclelob Suits, ISf. j Tunic Dresses, 25*‘.; Huasar Suits, 365. 

The Si City Clotlnng l^stalAlishment” has long been celebratctl for haviiig 
(he Beat and CheapcRt Aesortineiit of Shooting Jorkets und Pishing Crdils, 
Oredt CoatiL add Cloaks iit uvary make, all sorts ot Goiters. Miul-buuts, anil 
(iatnlindoei^ India-rubber Waterproof (Moaks, Capes, Air Cmsliioiis, Travel- 
lliw Bags, 8fc. /ke4» 

Gentlomeu reqairing Outfits, on u eouiparison with the Sltyle, Qualities, 
aud Pikkki of other Houses, will proVb the advantages to bo ilerivoil fiuiii 
giving ^eir Orders Jo 

K. F*IlOIJDNEY,Bnd HON, 49, Lombard-street. 

It “ EstabiiiiUed Fifty Years. 
v(»- *.», . ’ 

'' ^J '"I" I .. I 1 

T^'b^^cit <^ike Socielif it at 13. PatUmat/ Katl, 

Mr, T. W. I'ABKiis. 

^ ^,.'..,I,0Nb6N: 

». tUDOATE-STKEKT. 

"C' . , V — : 

'Fiiaijii|idib^%. CimVks and l^ 0 KB« 8^^ 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 09 THE SOClETr FOR, THE 
DIFFUSION OFJnitTICAD SNOWlRDeE, 
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H-V, IX 

tic of the EaUbligheil Chun Ii 
111 Drigland uiid Waleti viitli 
nhiouce to L( clrsiueticul 
Ihities iind Kc\t.>nue - 79 

Mihtarv Puuibhtni>tit4 - - 8i 

RojKiit o( tho ( allow election 
( uuiuilttoe • - - 83 


CONTLMs. 

PA(^ 


ItoholutioiH of ihn Iloiise of 
( ommoiiei on Rail» t)H *63 
Past ami Prment State ol 
Ceylon *■ - - - - 83 

Acciilotitg ill Minos • - * « 

Medical rdiinitioii - - - 87 

Ldiualion and 1 o^islatiio Pro 
Msion-t ioi Eilui itiou lu the 
iriiili d '^tatO's 

PailuiiuciiUiv Uoi,dstor . 

Ab'.triu t**oi Uotuiiiii iircMOulcd 
to Purliunioiit 

Migiellai culls . . . • 

('hruiiiclo ol Occuiii 'ici a 


HISTORY, CONS riTUTlON, AND STATISTICS 
OF DENMAIUC. 

Tnrjic is Scarcely anollw coinitiy in Europe wliicli, lor 
many \eurs past, has heem so little intereslnig’ m a poli- 
tical point of \ie\v as Deiunailv. Since tlie cnitailment 
of the <lominioiis of his Danish Majesty uhovit ivveiity* 
^ears a«o, fiist by the vSeparalion of Norway, and soon 
utter by itic excbaiioe with Prussia of Pomerania lor 
Luuenlmiai the name ot the country lias scarceW bet*ii 
mentioned in an English newspaper. The spirit of con- 
stitutional reloim, however, whicii has spriinj^mp since 
the termination o( the war in so many other states, in< 
eluding some ofilie toiemost as well a*v some of iheinost 
subordimue in the European confederacy, has at length 
nuuUined also iii Denmark, the government of which 
has for iieaily two cental les had the distinction ol being 
theoieticallY the only peiUclly absolute monarchy in 
C’hiisteiidom. A sIkiU sketch, therefore, of the past 
history and existing condition of this kingrlom, may be 
acceptable at tbe present uioment. The Insloricul and 
statistictd details whildi we shall now present, will be fol- 
lowed ill our next Number by an account of the recent 
changes which have been adopted in the constitution. 

The peninsula ol Jutland, which forms iii point of ex- 
tent the ])rincMpal part ol modern Denmark, was known 
to tlie Ancients by the name of the Ciinliric Chersonese, 
that is, the peninsula of the Cimbri The Cimbri are 
famous in Roman history for their invasion of Italy 
about a century before the commencement of our era, 
alter they luul already repeatedly defeated the Roman 
'tunnies m (iaul, on one occasion, it is siiid, with the 
slancrhler ol 80,000 soldicis, and about half that number 
of followers of the camp. They had even. In conjunction 
with their allies, the Ten tom, advanced ncaily to the Po 
befiorc their fiiither progress was pul a stop to by the 
great victory obtained over them by Marius. Who the 
Cimbri were, or whence they originally came, is a ques- 
tion that must be left almost to mere conjecture, although 
several probabilities may seem to support the common 
traditionary account, that they and all the ^Uther German 
tribes were of Asiatic descent. Tacitus ^fneniions the 
Cimbri in his * Germany,* as Uv»ing ac^geent to tiie 
ocean, and as of great renown for their'lormer power, 
although reduced to a small stale in his time. As fpr 
the name Jutland, which the district where the Cimbri 
dwelt afterwards obtained, it means the lapd of the Jutei^ 
which appears to he only aiiotlier form of 
or Goths. The Goths and other tribeg geeht to have 
eventually supplanted the Cimbri in these regions, or at 


least to have established a name theie which lefhf 
more ancient renown in the shade. Svvcdcn, also/^ 
lea^t a laigc part of that country, came be 
Gothland, and retains ihe name to ihis day* 

Ainonir the tribes whose residence he seettid tO[ 
nejy* the Elbe,, Tacitus mentions the Angli. Eng 
latmg them along with vatious neighbouring tribal, he 
describes the entire chislrr as encompassed w^H^the 
natural defences btiiveis and forests, and us chteSy dis- 
tmginshecl for their eoiuinon worship of the goddess 
II( t thum^in Mother Eai th. Tlie Apgti, along with the 
Saxons and the Jnles, formed tiie combination of in- 
vadeiswho courpieied SoiitliiPrilaiii in the fifth century, 
and fioin whom the*English people of thepiesent day 
aie cliK'fly ilesccuded. It is (lorn ihe .^nglcs ijmt Eng- 
land takes Its name, and with some reason; since, although 
llie Saxon kingdom of Wessex eventually obtained (he 
ascuiduiiey among the slates of the Ue^tairchy, the 
1)01 lion of ihe country originally ovenun aitft settled by 
the Angles was grcaily more extensive than that taken 
possession of by llie Saxons! All England to the north 
of the Thames, with the exteption only of the county of 
Essex, was people«l m the Anglo-Saxon times by the 
A ngles, records, that the original seat of the 

Angles lay between the districts inhabited by tfie Jufes 
and theSiixons; and he adds, that it was in his lime 
(the eaily pail of file eighth century) still called Angulus» 
and that it was said to have remained waste or uninha- 
bited ever since the tiincMt hud poured its entire population 
into Ibiteni. “ Seejiii».’' say s CamHeii, “ between J‘uit- 
land and IJolsatia, the ancient seat of the there 

is a small province ol the kingdom of Denmark, under 
the city of called at this day* .//n/jie/, which 

Liiidcliergius, in Ins Epistles, terms Little England, I 
am pretty well a^suied that 1 have found the ancient iCUt 
ot our foictatlieis, and tiiat Irom this veiy^ place the An- 
gles came into our ishiiid.” “ I'iie fainoii's tract of 
land called Awjeln,'' says Buscliing, which is five 
Danish miles iii length and four in bieadth, (about 
twenty nnles English by sixteed) lies between thj^ 
gulf ot Flcn^hnrtf and that called the Slty. It iticlUtjjQB 
the Haides ot Iluesby, Nu\ with a great pait of that Of 
Utjqcl ill the prelectuie ot / leusburg ; part of the terti- 
toiy ot Glucksbiu the piovostship of Geliingcn, and 
the HarciPs of Strurdorf and Schluss, in the prefecture 
ot Gottor/y The following notice of the modern state ^ 
ot this district is given by Dr. Edward Clarke, vVlio 
passed through Jiitlaiul in 1799 (‘Travels, Part 
4to. London, Ibl9*): — ‘‘ The part of the Duchy of 
Sleswick which a traveller must pass in his route fr^Ui • 
Plensburg to Apenrade is particularly interesting to 
lishnieii, because the very name of their country,** Iho 
features of its inhubitunts, and many of it$ 
hmiee deiived. It is called is 

[^pronounced exactly as we pronQuncf^ 
lond(f. We were giirpris^ at thq nuw^'^Enghsli 
faces wo met; and rcsemblanee^ k not to fea- 

tures, Many at^Ucleacf dress and* many euetoma are 
common to the two countries. The method of culti- 
vating and dividing the land is the same in both ; the 
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medduwH bounded by quickset hedgies, or by fences tnade 
ol ititertwi«U*d bmi^hs, reminded us of Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex. The naturul appearance of the country is also 
like.tbc sotJih of England, being diversified by numerous 
hills and valleys, adorned vvilli flourishing ^voods and 
fertile fields,” The Angli, however, it may be added, 
are believed to have been originally a colony df the 
Angrivarii, a nation who occupied modern Holstein 
and a part of Westphalia, and who w€fre themselves a 
brnneh of the Saxons. They are also mentioned by 
Tacitus. 

Jt is now generally agreed that the term Deiirnaik is 
a oomponnd of /?a/m, signifying Lnv\ and Mark^ sig- 
nifying Fields — two words still in use in the dialect of 
flolstein. The name, therefore, means tlie Jow cn* flat 
country. The Danes begin first to be lieard of, under 
that name, in the ninth cc idriry ; but it does not appear 
to have been jqrplied with much precision; the bands 
of pirates, from the whole of the north-east of Germany 
and Scandinavia, w lio then commenced inaking descents 
upon the coasts both of France and England, and who 
eventually effected exteiisi\e settlements in Ijotli, being 
indiscriminately called either l^anes,,(>r Lombards, (that 
is, men wearing long beards) or, generally, Normans — 
that is, men from the noitli. 

Tlic early part of the history of Denmark is exceed- 
ingly obscure, and one or^wo events make up all that it 
coulaiiis of much interest or importance in more leeenl 
limCvS. The Danes remained Fagans till the tenth cen- 
tury; but their old cliroiiiclcrs giv<! the country a suc- 
cession oflviiigs from some lime before the commeiicemeiil 
of the C'liristian era; the first of these being Skiold, the 
son of Odin, from whom tlie succeeding kings took the 
name of Skioltungs. At the same time, it is very im- 
Cdrlain over wlml extent of tciiiiory ifiese ancient so\e- 
reigns lield sway; and, even, wlietliei the ro\al dignity 
was hereditary or flecli\e. It ajipears to have at last 
become tfie custom (o elect to the vacant tin one tlie 
son, or other near rchition of the deceased king, who 
was thought fittest to succeed. Margaret, the daugliler 
of Waldemar 111 ascended the tlironc on the death of 
her father in En5. This pimoess bad lieeu pieviously 
married to Ilatiuin, King of Norway, and by him Inul a 
«oii, Olaf, or Olans, who on tlie death of IJaquni suc- 
ceeded to that kingdom. Olans, luiwever, died m eailv 
youth in l.'kS7 ; upon wliicli the crown of Norway iell 
to bis mother., Two years alter, she also obtained that 
of Sweden, cm Albeit, tlie king o( that eonutry, being 
dejmsed liy his sniijects. 'The llnee kingdoms weie 
ttilerwaids formally united by tlie Act of the Slates 
assembled ulX’almar, in Sweden, on the 17th of June, 
1397, lly this arrangement, dt was agreed that tlic 
ihr(‘<' kingdoms slionld choose’ the king in succession ; 
that if the last king should have left only one son, he 
should he eleeled ; it several sons, any one of them might 
be fixed upon ; if only danghteis, “ the States,” said the 
Act, ‘'will follow III tliis respect what the law ordains” 
Finally, if the former king should have died childless, 
“ then,” it was declared, *' the Seiialois and the States- 
dcpnlies of llic three kingdoms in concert, with (he 
Divine assistance, shall elect him wliom they believe 
before (lod to be the most vvoithy, as most capable of 
the (TOvtMiimcnl.” The king, it was moreover decreed, 
should govern according to the laws and customs of each 
kingdom. ' 

Margaret, at her death in 1412, left her triple crown 
to Erie, Duke of Fomerania, a grandson of her sister. 
The muon of Calmar, however, was at length dissolved 
iu 1523, when the Swedes, having expelled Christian 
n., chose a king for themselves in the person of their 
countryman, the famous Guata^ua Vasa. 

For more than a century after this time« the royal 
tmthority in Denmark continued to be subject^ as it had 
alw^j/8 bcLMi, to the control of the States of the kingdom, 
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composed of^the Nobles, the Clergy, and the Commons. 
But in 1660, in the reign of Frederick III., the clergy 
and the commons having united with the king against 
the nobles, who had come to*exercise by far the greatest 
sway ill the state, ajnd had long irritated the other 
classes by their insolence and oppression, the old consti- 
tution was wholly abrogated, a,nd in its place was esta- 
blished a monarchy, hereditary both in the male and 
female line, and invested with absolute power. From 
this time, down to the late change, the whole constitu- 
tion of Denmark wa.s contained in a hex Jleyia^ or royal 
law, which was dra\yn np and subscribed by Frederick 
111. on the 14th of November, 1665, aiul was first pub- 
lished by Fredc'i ick IV. on the 4ih of September, 1709. 
It consists of tbrty articles, which are wholly occupied 
with the rules to he observed in the descent of (he crown, 
and with an exposition of the unlimited character of the 
royal authority. 

•Norway remained united with Denmark till 1814, 
when, by the arrangements of the general peace, it was 
made over to Sweden, his Danish Majesty being obliged 
to aicept of the very inadequate compensation of 
Swedish Fomerania in exchange for it. Swedish Po- 
merania was suhscqnently exchanged with Prussia fur 
the duchy of JiUiienburg and a sum of money. 

In their present stale, the dominions of the King of 
Denmark cpnsist of Jutland, the duchy of Slesvvick or 
South Jutland, the duchy of Holstein, thP duchy of 
Lauenburg, the islands of Zealand, Fiincn, Langelancl, 
I'alster, Laalaiid, Foinholni, and others, in the Baltic, 
and op the west coast of Jutland , the island of Iceland, 
the Feroe Islands, West Greenland; the islands of St. 

1 Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix, in the VV\‘st Indies ; 
tlie settlements ol’ TraiKjuehar and Seiainpore in the 
East Indies; anil the forts ot Christianhorg, Eredciicks- 
horg, and a lew others, on the west coast of Africa, 

According to the last census, taken in 1827, the. 
population of the Danish dominions in Euiopc was as 
iollows : — 


DonmarkFioper, including Sleswick 

1,. '>2 1,270 

Duchy ul Tlolslcin . . . . 

:i7-l,7-40 

Duchy of Lauenburg 

35.040 

Feroe Isles . . . 

5, .500 

Total .... 

1,937,150 

which may he added — 

Iceland 

49.820 

Greenland 

5.710 

West India Islands . . . . 

‘10.290 

African Possessions 

25,0(10 

Tranquebar and Soramporo 

01,000 

Total .... 

2,125,000 


According to the English translation of Malle Brim’s 
Universal (icograpliy (Vol. VlII , Edinburgh, 18^43), 
from which we take tiiese details of the population, 
the Danish army amounted, in 1825, to 60,000 men, 
alid the navy consisted of four snips of tlie line, 
seven fiigates, and eighteen vessels of inferior size. 
The same authority states the public revenue at 
40,000,000 francs, and the debt at 270,000,000. ^ 

From a Report addressed to the King by the Copen- 
hagen Society for Elementary Jnstrnction, an exinict 
from which was published in the ‘Revue Enc\clo- 
pedique’ for April, 1828, it appears that the number of 
primary schools in the country at that time was not le^s 
than 4500. Tjie instruction afforded by these schools 
comprehends hot only reading and writing, and in- 
struction in religion, hut also history, geography, and 
natural history. Popular education may, probably, be 
considered to be in as advanced a state in Denmark as 
in any country of Europe. 

TbiB ino&t ample details we have met with respecting 
the present condition of Danish commerce are those 
given in the Official Tables o^V the^Board of Trade, as 
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abstracted from the communications opi the 
Consul at Elsineur (Folio, 1R34, pp. 556 — 561). We 
shall subjoin a few particulars st'lccled from these Tables. 

The nuFiiber of vessels, from all countries, which en- 
tered the port of Copenhng;en tn 1826 was 1266; in 
1827, 1280; in 1828, 1227; in 1820, 14(ft ; in 1830. 
1606; and in 1831, 1505. Of the 1505 in 1831, 309 
were from Sweden, 305 from Prussia, 208 from Norway, 
160 from Groat Britain, 137 from Russia, and 90 from 
Finland. Froft Chinn and the East Intiies only one 
ship annually appeals to have arrived throughout the 
period over which the stuteyfieut^oxtends ; and from 
Africa not one all the time. We gather, indeed, from 
another Table, that the entire tonnage employed in the 
colonial trade of Doiirnark^in 1831, as estimated by the 
vessels that entered the port of Copenhagen, was only, 
with Iceland, 6052 tons ; with the Feroe Islands, 678 ; 
with Greeninnd, 1002 ; and with the West Indies, 5772 : 
in all 13,504 tons, divided among 81 vessels. 

The total number of Danish vessels that departed for 
foreign parts from all the porta in the kingdom, in the 
year 1830, was 4044 ; of which the total tonnage was 
225,344. 3’he principal importations were coals, salt, 
piece goods, and Colonial produce from Great Britain; 
piece goods, tobacco, unci colonial produce from Ham- 
burg and Bremen; linen, flax, wood, staves and timber 
from Prussia; iron, tar, deals, timber, fish, luTriiigs, 
and train-oil from Sweden and Norway; liemp, tlax, 
ashes, tallow, seed*;, and tlrnher from Kiissia; piece- 
goods and colonial produce from the Nciherlands; and 
wine, salt, and piece-goods from France. The eifports 
in 18.31 consisted of gram, malt, meal, peas, and beans, 
to the value ol 4 16,0.37/. ; rape-seed (o that of 1 57,4.30/.; 
Imtter to that f)t 21)8,076/. ; cheese to that of Glol/. ; 
brandy, salted and smoked beef and pork, skins, ox 
* and horse bides, wool, horses and cattle, and herrings, 
to tliat of 324,598/. ; Eidcr-dow'ii, featliers, swan (jiiilis, 
lub [tub?] (isli, (hied fish, sheep and lamb skins, rein- 
deer hide's, seal skins, train oil, whale oil, tallow, woollen 
slockings, nlt)\cs, jackets, and Iceland wool to that ol 
50.648/. ; and sugar and rum to that of 43,<<9l/ Total 
value of the exports, 1,295,01 1/. 

The declared value 'of British and Irish produce and 1 
manufactures exported from this country to Denmark 
in the year 1827, w:t^s 104,916/ ; in 11L8S0/.; 

in 1829,95,217; in 1830, 116,813 ; in 1S31. 92,29 1/. ; 
ill 1832, 93,396/.; and in 183,3, 99,951/. For the 
siilvc of comparison, we may mention that the declared 
value of Briiish and Irish [irodiice, exported in 1832, 
to tlie United Slates of America, was 5,468,272/ ; to 
Germany, 5,068,997/. ; to theNetlierlands, 2,789,398/. ; 
to Italy, 2,361,772/. ; to 'I'lirkey, 915,319/. ; to France, 
671,791/. ; to Portugal, 540,’! !)2/. ; to Spain, 412,926/ ; 
and to Kussia, 1,587,250/. With tlm exception of 
Sweden and Norway, there is no country in the world 
to which the United Kingdom sends so small a f|naii- 
tity of its produce and maimractures as »to Denmark. 
In 18.32, the declared value of nvir exports of dome.stic 
produce to Sweden was 64,932/., and to Norway, 
34t528/. 

The articles of British and Irish produce which were 
exported in most considerable (inantitics to Denmark, 
in 1632, were the following: — coals, culm, aiirl cinders, 
62,786 tons, of the declared value of 17,753/. ; cotton 
maiinfactures, 295,658 yards, value 5702/. (the smalle.sl 
quantity imported to any country in thewworld, with the 
exception of Sweden and Norway) ; cotton tveist and 
yarn, 71,680 Ihs., value 2.320/.; earthenware, 592,924 
pieces, value 4920/. ; glass, 1008 cwts., value 4490/. ; 
hardware and cutlery, 765 cwts., value 3988/. ; iron 
and steel, wrought atid unwrooght, 1850 tons, value 
14,664/. ; and salt, 1,003, 7t6 bushels, value^I 2,7 84/. 
Ttie following is an Recount cif the quntriUles df all 
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exported from the 
assiB lignea. 


the forelgb ahd'col 

United Kingdom to DenmafitTtt c 

22,668 lbs. ; cochineal, ^029 lbs. ; }9fl45 lb.s. ; 

coffee, 106,493 lbs. ; ginger, 61 qwts. j (gum), 

2930 lbs. ; indigo, 17,248 lbs.; mace, nut- 
megs, 710 lbs. ; pepper, 5144 lbs. ; pimento, Iba-; 

rice, 313 cw^s. ; saltpetre unrefined, 6^ cwi^felftellJ, 
64.422 gallons; brandy, 1671 gnlloMifr; OenJ'Vj4';?yi^2 
gallons; siigar^ unrefined, 7524 cwts. ; tin, 
tolycco unmanufactured, 94,929 lbs. ; wines 
sorts (principally Portugal and Spanish), 5141 
and raw cotton, 45,881 lbs. f " 

The gnantitie.s of the different articles imported 
D(Mimark into tht^ United Kingdom, in 1832, as 
pared with the quantities imported from all parts of 
world, were as follows: — .Ms'S 



At Helen. 


Impcittod from Denmark. 


Totol Imp 


Barks for tanning or^ 
dyeing . 

8,000 cwts. out of 

774.41.|-'?;;| 

ArtV ' ' ' 

Butter 

8,012 cwts. 

If 

130,93» 

Wheat 

qrs. 

»* 


Barley ... 

54,850 qrs. 

ff 

95,a3t' 

Oats . . . ^. 

7.002 qrs. 

ff 

28f3M 

Peas and Bcan.s 

7,044 qr.s. 

If 

41,98^ , 

Flax and Tow . 

23 cwts. 

ff 

982,516 V 

Bear Furs .• 

0 furs 

*f 

21,565 

Hides iintanned 

7,250 cwts. 

ff 

166,680 

Pig Lead . 

2i tons 

If 

1,090 

trover Seed 

1,271 cwts. 

fi 

64,601 , 

Flaxseed and Linseed 

252 bush el 8 

If 

1..995.072 

Rape Seed 

41 5,729 ])usbels 

ff 

582.145 ^ 

Taie Seed . 

28, li> 7 bushels 

ff 

68,274 

Skins, Calf and Kip, 1 
lint an nod . 1 

32.'! cwts. 

If 

50,042 

Coat, untanned 

513 skins 

II 

240,028 

Kid, undressed. 

)7 skins 

ff 

91,4f)|2 

Seal, imdiOHsed. 

10 skins 

ff 

280,073 

Brandy 

C gallons 

If 

2,671,828 

Geneva 

10 gallons 

fi 

270,580 

Tallow 

1,^47 cwts. 

ff 

1,177,814 

Tar . . . 

401 lasts 

ff 

9,809 

Timber, battens, and 1 
batten ends ^ 

0 gt. hds. 

ff 

UfUS 

Deals, and deal 1 

1 qr. 



erid.s . . 1 

„gT. 51,263 

Fir, Oak, and j 

niioniimcrated 1 
8 inch square, | 

340 loads 

If 

547,428' 

. and upwards J 

Bees’ Wax 

9 cwts. 

II * 

4.,349 . 

Wool 

302,818 lbs. 

* 

28,128,97.3 

Wine 

,35 gallons 

II 

6,018.480 

Linen Yam, raw 

208 cwts. 

II 

13,593' , 


There was also imported about 20/. of Ikicn cloth out 
of 417,049 lbs., 36,519 pieces, 48,781 square yards, and 
10,7.37/. worth entered at value. ^ 

These statements sufficiently sbejw tlic irisignificanoaYv 
of our commercial iiUci course with Denmark. FroB9i;iy 
(he last table it appears that ihcie is not one article o/, V' 
which we receive the bulk of our imports from 
country, with the single exception of rape seed ; and , 
even for that we are not dependent upon Denmark 
the cultivation of rape being now carried on to a consi- .y 
derrble extent in England. The only other articles of 
which Denmark sends us any considerable portion of'V 
the whole quantities that we obtain from abroad, ard 
tare seed, wheat, and Ij^arley ; but of all these our entifa\ 
importalion.s are quite imimportunt. • ■ 

Altogether the manufactures and commerce of DeiwS 


mark are in a very backward and stationary condltio^y 
nor have the natural advantages of the countryi 
consist, however, hot so much in its pfiodii^tye powerti^ 
as in its favourable position and its eXltiil||U||^a-eoaat, 
been turned to anything like tbf might 

have been in the creation of uaUpud 
J lpng period JO^niih Qovei^^l S'^lptotied the 
•roisltfkdrt ^t!cy of endeavouring to call forth and stimn- 

F 2 
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lale Uie ^Uo^al industry by means of a forcingr system, 
audi^kmg^ to plant and rear up particular arts and ma- 
nufactures, not with any regard to their aduptaliou to the 
nature and resources of the country, but by fighting 
against nature with all sorts of restrictions and prohi- 
bitions. King Frederick IV., and liis son and successor 
Christian VI., styled the Solomon of the North, whose 
reigns occupied the first forty-six years of the eighteenth 
century, have the credit of being the fathers of tliis 
system. “ In the last century,” says Bu.sching, writing 
nearly a hundred years ago, “ tlieic were scarce any 
manufactures carried oii in Denmark; for they were first 
introduced l>y Frederick IV. and (’lirislian VI., and may 
possibly, in tunc, be farther improved. Hero are artists 
of extraordinary skill at Copoiiliagen ; and at present 
every branch of the mechamc arts is well executed in 
Denmark. Gold and silver lace, silk stalls, and velvets, 
cloths, coll on and uoollcn stiilfs, stockings, tapestry, 
hats, bastard and geiuiiiie porcelain, and fire-arms, are 
also manufactured in this kingdom. Here are, besides, 
paper and copper-mills, dillereiit sorts of iron wares 
made, one silk and two cotton printing-houses, witli 
manufactories of soap, steed, starch, glue, latdier, tobacco, 
sugar, SiC. Tlie lace of Tomlerii and the gloves ot 
Handers and Odensee are wtdl known to be exeelicnt in 
their kind. No foreign manutactures are allowed to be 
imjuu’ted into Denmark ;^aiul, since llie }ear 1736, the 
wearing of jewels, gold and siWer sluH's, and foreign 
lace, lias been prohibited. In 1738 a general wurelionse, 
or magazine, was opened at the Exchange in (’open^ 
Imgeii, to which manufacturers bring all the wares which 
they cannot dispose of in otlier towns, and are paid 
ready money for them ; and from this warehouse the 
goods are delivered out on credit to retailers.” 

"W^liatever expectations may have been entertained in 
Bnsching's time of the benefits likely to arise from this 
system, its miscirtevons eflects were not long in becoming 
evident to intelligent and impartial observers. For in- 
fitnace, in a volume entitled “ Observations on the ])rc- 
seut State of Denmark, Russia, and Switzcilaiid,” pub- 
lished ill London in 1781, and the letters composing 
which are dated 1777, tlic writer, after describing the 
wretched state, both of the inaiiulactnrcs and agricnl- 
‘lure of the country, and the slow progress they had 
'made, not witlistaiuling the many laws and regulations 
that had been enacted during the late reigns for tlieiren- 
couragement, proceeds to remark — “ But amidst all their 
s}slems of jioliey, the absolute prohibition of foreign 
manufactures seems to be a totally inisiakeii one ; it has 
forced tlie indusliy of the country into ehanuels it is 
unfit to pursue, and vai ions articles, Irom ditfcreiit coun- 
tries, only come loaded with the additional expense of 
smuggling. I need only instance their manufacture of 
superfine cloth, iiiiil that of silk. Owing to the iicce.ssity 
they are under of purchasing all the materials fiom 
foreign purls, and high wages paid to foreigners for 
their snperinlcndenee, the goods cannot be .sold in the 
country under hO pei cent, dearer than the .same manii- 
factuied goods from other nations, charged even with 
the risk of smuggling. The eHecl is the same with re- 
gard to articles of walcliiiiaking, Biriniiigliain goods, 
paper, leather, &e.” 

Ill recent limes, however, the prohibitory’ system 
appears to have been occasioiiully relaxed, and again 
resorted to. According to the English edition of 
“ Miilte Bruirs Geography,” published at Edinburgh 
in 1831, there were, in 1826, in Copenhagen, 240 dis- 
tilleries, 50 brew houses, 30 manufactories of tobacco, 
20 of woollen cloth, 15 of cotton goods, 18 of hats, 
24 of gloves, 80 of linen, 29 tan woik.s, and other esta- 
blishments of a sii;nilar kind, *emplo}iiig in all more 
than 11,000 workmen. Since then, however, it is stated 
a system of new restrictions and prohibitions has laid 
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prostrate all this activity and prosperity. The manu- 
facture of brandy, in particular, and the commerce with 
India, both of which had been in a flourishing condition, 
arc represented as iiaving greatly fallen off. It is added 
that there is no longei^ almost any foreign trade — that 
all busineBs has been concentrated at the free j)ort of 
Altona-— and that, at Copenhagen, houses have come 
down to so low a value that the proprietors are forced 
to sell them from inability to pay the taxes. 

Under the present law, as stated by^ Mr. M‘Cullocli 
(“ Dictionary of Commerce,” second edition, article 
Coj)atfutge/i), foreign woollens and cottons “are not 
ahsoliftely prohibited, but arc admitted on condition of 
their being stamped, and put up to aucliou by the 
Custom House, wliich, after retaining 30 per cent, of 
the gross produce of the sale, ^ pays over the residue to the 
importer, who is generally the purchaser. This oppres- 
sive regulation reduces the legitimate irufiortation of 
these arlicle.s to next to nothing ; but the illicit impor- 
lalioii is very considerable, ]iriiicipally by the Elbe and 
the Holstein frontier.” Mr. M‘Cnlloch afterwards 
observes — “All. or nearly all, the branches of industry 
carried on, in the kingdom are subjecled to the govern- 
niciil of guilds or corporations ; no person can engage 
ill any line of business until he has been authorized by 
its peculiar gudd ; and as the sanction of tins body is 
rarely obla'uied without a considerable sacrifice, the leal 
effect of the s\s!ein i.s to fetter eoiuiieljlion and improve- 
ment, and to perpetuate nimiojioly and roiitim^ 

It would he idle to imagine that a coiiiitry wliich has to 
impo-l coni, should, however favourably situated in 
other respects, be able to maiiulucture cottons, woollens, 
&c., at so cheap a rate as they may be imported from 
others enjoving greater natural facilities fur their pro- 
duction. Hut wlicii, to the pliy^ical obstacles iii the 
w'ay of maiiuractures, we add others, not less formidalde, 
of a political nature, the attempt to force them into 
existence by diiit of Chistoms' duties and regulations, 
becomes absolutely ludicrous. The port cliaiges and 
transit duties are also exceedingly lienvy ; and the 
Sound duties, being cliarged on native as well as foreign 
ships, operate as an inland duty on the trade between 
different parts of the coniilry. We are glad, however, 
(o be able to slate that the more intelligent poition of 
the Danish people are ipiile aware of the mistaken policy 
on which they are now proceeding ; and there is reason 
to believe that it will, at no distant period, be rendered 
more in accordance with the spirit of the age, and more 
conducive to the iniprovemeiit of the jieople. In 1832 
a petition, signed by almost all the merchaiils of 
Copenhagen, was addressed to tin; King, containing an 
able and distinct exposition of the circumstances wliich 
depress Danish commerce. Tlie petitioners pray for 
the emancipation of commercial pursuits from all the 
restrictions laid upon them by guilds and corjioralions ; 
or, in other words, for the lieedom ol* industry, for a 
revision anti reduction of the transit diUie.s, and a change 
in the moile of charging the Sound duties; I'or a reduc- 
tion of the tonnage duties, and a remission of the 
charge on accoiml of liglil-money on ships arriving at 
Copenhagen that have already paid for the lights at 
Elsiiieur ; they furllier pray for the abolition of the East 
India Company’s monopoly, and the freedom of trade 
to the East Indies and China ; and for a reduction of 
the duties on several articles of domc.slic produce when 
exported, and of foreign produce when imported. What 
is here asked is so reasonable, and, if granted, would 
add .so much to the real prosperity of the country, that 
we trust the government will earn for itself a new title 
to the public esteem, by honestly endeavouring to meet 
the wishes of the petitioners.” 

The treaties of alliance and commerce between 
Denmark fm4 England^ in old times, were very nutiie- 
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roua; and, from the middle of the fifteenth century, 
many of them are still on record. One which was 
agreed upon in 1490, betiveen our Henry VII. and 
John, King of Denmark, is remarkable on account of 
the provisions it contains for the security of^the posses- 
sions and property of Englishmen residing in Denmark, 
while no allusion is made to the circumstance of any 
^ Danes being resident in England. The fifth article 
declares that the English may freely possess and enjoy 
all their 1 and s,<ipl aces, and tenements, jft Bergen, in 
Norway ; at Lnnden and Landskroon, in Schonen ; 
and in the Isle of Zealand ; also fti Loysn, in Sweden, 
and other parts of the Danish King’s territories ; and 
^ that they may fieely repair tlie same, and alienate them 
at pleasure. The sixth article is as follows: — “The 
English residing at Bergen, and other parts of the 
Danish monarchy, shall he at full liberty, according to 
custom, to erect themselves into societies, and elect 
governors or aldermen amongst themselves, for govern- 
ing all the English there, and for determining all con- 
troversies amongst themselves. And if any Englishman 
there shall refuse to submit to the determinations of 
those governors, or aldermen, he ’^hall forleit all the 
P^riglisli privileges there.’* Other articles provide for 
the neiirest of Kin, or in his absence the aldcrrntn, ad- 
ministering to the etfeels of Englishmen dying intestate 
in Denmark, and for Englisli merchants bringing packs 
of woollcii cloth, or other niercliandise, into the Danish 
territories, having liberty freely to unpack, sell, and 
exchange their goods at pleasure, w'ithont the presence 
of a Danish odieer. “ And the said merchanU,’** it is 
added, “ may, in the Ports of Copenhagen, Malinoe, 
and Landskroom, appoint their agent and factors for 
their beiiefu wlien absent, who may sell tlieii* cloth 
either in entire pieces, or liy retail. The ninth article 
^ provides that the English residing or being in Denmark, 
shall not he arrested nor sued for any debt for wdiicli 
they are neither ])rlncipals nor hail, nor for any trans- 
gression done by others ; and that even in cases where 
they are ])i iiicipals, neither their persons nor goods shall 
he arrested or (leliiij.t-d. firovided they give security (o 
stand to justice. Eiinally, il is declared lliatlhis present 
'J'rcaly i*^ not to derogate from any of the privileges and 
iinmniilties granted by former ''J'reaties to the lOnglish 
in the Danish terntogi-s. 

A not her of tliese 'JVeaties is curious for the terms in 
W'liich it adverts to a (‘luim on the part of the King of 
[ Denmark, which is generally supposed to have been 
long before abandoned ; for few people, probably, are 
aware that tlicic was any doubt about Orkney and 
Shetland belonging to (Jreat Britain in the year 1039. 
Yet, in a Treaty of Peace and commerce between 
Charles I. and Ins Danish Majesty, Christian IV., con- 
cluded in that year by Sir Thomas Rowe, at Ghickslad, 
‘ the nineh’eiitli article runs as follows: — And because 
the isles of Orkney and of Shetland cannot well l^e 
omitted to he tnenlioned in this Treaty, it is now agreed 
that, during the li\es of both Kings, and the life of the 
longest liver of them, iiolhiiig .shall be moved or treated 
of concerning tlicni : saving alwajs, nevertheless, the 
lights or pretensions of their Majestie.s’ successors.” 
We are not aware that the c|niesccnce to which the 
mutter was thus solemnly consigned was ever broken, 
or that this strange claim has been hinted at on any 
more recent occasion. The Orkney and Shetland Isles, 
which were in the actual and uninterrupted possession 
of Scotland, from the dale of the battle of Largs, in 
1263, in the reign of Alexander III., are commonly 
stated to have been expressly made over to Alexander 
by Magnus IV., King of Norway in 1266, for a perpe- 
tual annuity of 100 marks. This annuity (which ap- 
pears never to have been paid) was, with all arrears, 
resigned by Eric X. to James 1., of Scotland, id 1426, 


and again, in more expflSSs fewftrf, & Y4'68, in the con- 
tract of marriage between James III* and Margaret, 
only daughter of Christian I., King of Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. 


THE FUNDS. 

(Continued from No, 39.) '*■ 

The fundholder, or the national creditor, as he is sonMt^^ 
iimts called, is differently placed from an ordimity 
creditor in this re.spcct — that he has given np the rigd|^ 
of ever demanding the repayment of his money froilAkjv^ 
his debtor. In fact, he has, properly speaking, not leitjt>'^' 
his money, but invested it — lie has purchased with it a , 
perpetual (in some cases, indeed, only a terminable) ^ 
annuity, which annuity, moreover, is subject to the C 
peculiar condition that it may be redeemed on certain 
terms specified at the time of granting it, w’hcnever ■ 
the party it has been originally purchased from shall V 
think fit. • ‘ t 

The person, however, who has tlins advanced his 
money to the State may sell to another person what he 
has purchased irotif tlie Slate — namely, his perpetual 
or tcrininahle annuity ; and this he might do at any 
time, e\en Were there no particular arrangements made 
by the State to facilitate such tiuiisactions. The Stale, 
however, will, it is oUvioiis, did its own operations in 
raising money in the way of loan, by providing some 
pimple, easy, and unexpensive method of recording 
and legalizing transfers of slock. Tlie annuity is made 
more valuable, or, in other words, will obtain a larger 
sum for the Slate, by its being made thus readily nego- 
tiable. Accordingly, the arrangements established for 
the general management of the national debt com})re- 
hend both the regular payment of the dividend^, and 
the muinteiiaiice of an apparatus by which sales and 
purchases of stock may be always effected with the 
utmost possible expedition and security. 

The management ol* the national debt is partly con- 
ducted at the l?ank of England, and partly at the 
South Sea House, which last establishment is now 
kept up solely for that purpose. For this service the 
Bank of England has, since 180S, been paid at the^ 
rate of 340/. a million r)n (i00,000,()0{)/. of the deht^ 
am[ of 300/. a million on the remainder; hut by the 
lale charter, granted in 1833, it was tn.icted that 
120,000/. per annum should in f uture he deducted from 
the amount of these allowances. The entire cost of 
managing the national debt for the year 1833 was 
271, 3a2/. 14s. lOAf/-; at present, tlierel'ore, it is about 
150,000/. 

We shall now give a list of tlie different funds, or 
descriptions of stock, at present existing, with the ' 
umoiint of each on the 5th ot Jannary, 1834 ; — 

1. South Sru Sioc/c, divided into the Company’s Stock, *' ■ 
or trading capital, amounting to 3,662,784/. Ks 6 Jr/ ; , 
Old South Sea Annuities, 3,497,870/. 2v. 7r/. ; NeW' 
South Sea Anmiities, 2,460,830/. 2s. lOr/. ; and South 
Sea Annuities of 1751, 523,100/. These ditllTmt^^* 
desc/iplions of slock have all been created out of the, ; ' 
capital of the famous South Sea Company, by suc-|’^' 
cessive Parliamentary arrangements, whielr it is uiine-^ 
cessary for our presepl purpose to detail. It is sufii-\ 
cient to state that the interest paid by the ^tate upcni ^ 
the whole amount of this stock is now 3 per ceut.i ^ 
although the dividends received by the proprietors u 
the 3,662,784/. S.y. 6j^d. of Company’s trading stock 

3j percent. The additional half per cent, is obtained 
from certain fines to which the Company are, ewtitleft 
from ships trading within the bounds of (Charter, 
and from the allowances ipade by 
manugement of this portion of 

2. Debt due to the Sank of EngtanS^ amoutUing to 
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14»686»800^. Thi!» ts money which has been advanced 
at dfiSerent times by Jiank to the ])uhlic ; the Bank 
reoefves interest on it at the rate of 3 per cent. 

8. Bank Annuitivs^ ci'catcd in 1726, amounting to 
849,1'14/. This slock was originally 1,000,000/., which 
Was raised in 1726, by lottery, to ])ay ott' arrears that 
had accumulated on the Civil List, anS for which 
Excht‘(jiier hills had been previously issued : it l>ears 
interest at 3 per cent. 

4. Consolidnlrd Anmtiliesy commonly called Tierce 
per f'c/if, CouhoIh. This is by lar the largest of the 
puldic funds, its amount, in January 1834 having been 
347,389,429/. 3.y. Ojd. It was originally formed by 
the niiion of several funds which had before been kept 
se|)araie, in llie year 1751. At this its eommencc- 
meiit it amounted only to a little above 9,000,000/. 
Tlie inlerest paid upon this slock, as its name imports, 
is also 3 per cent. 

5. Three pt r Crnt, Reduced A /uutilie^, amounting to 
123,664,029f. 3,s'. Gd.. Tiii?. slock comasts of var-ous 
sums which have been originally borrowed at a higher 
rate of interest, hut on wtiich the interest has been altei- 
wards reduced at ditrerent times to per cent., which it 
now is. I’lie first of these reductions as made by an 
Act of Pailiauieut jiassed in 1749, and Pie seveial 
funds so reduced weie consolidated into one cajiital m 
]7.'i7, at which time tliey*uinoiinled altogellier only to 
17,57 1, ;)74/. 

Tliese are all the funds (exclusive of the Irish stock,, 
to he afterwards noticed) which at present hear an 
interest of only 3 ])er cent., the lowest that is paid 
upon any portion of the piihlie debt. 'I'lieir total amount 
on the 5lh of January 1831 ^^as 496,733,987/. Ov. fi'ih/. 

(i. Annuities at 3.^ per Cent.^ 1818, amounting to 
12,218,850/. 12s'. L/. 'Idiis stock was formed in ISIS, 
partly by the funding ol a (pianlity of Excheipier hills, 
and partly by ilie conversion of certain 3 per cent, con- 
solidated and 3 per cent, reduced annuities; the 
holders pnrcliasing the additional half per cent, by a 
money subscription, which was paid ovei in aid ol the 
Sinking Fund. To this extent, in point ol tact, tiie 
Innisaction amounted to the raising of a new loan. 

7. fled need 3.^- per (\'nt. AnnvUus^ ainomiling to 
62,851,418/. 1,?. \d. This stock was formed iii J821, 
l)y the coineision of a foi nier stock called llie Old I’mir 
per (h’lits. 

8. Nan 3^ jter Cent. A ninntics, amonnling to 
137,488,501/. lOv. Ih/. Tliis stock was formed in JR30 
out of the lormer stock called the New Four per (’enls. 
— (See ‘‘ Comp. in. on,” No 39, ]> 36, cob 2). 

These three arc the only British funds at present 
bearing an inleiest ol 3A per cent. 

9. Four per Cent, Annuihcs, created 1826, amount- 
ing to 10,708,961/. This slock was toimed by the 
funding of E\clie(]\ier hills in 1826 and 1829. U is the 
only British stock at piesenl heaiing an iiiteicst of 
4 per cent. 

10. Neiv 5 per Vent. AnnuilieSy amounting to 
'^462,736/. 13y. \d. Tins slock nas lormed in 1830, 
by the same arrangement out t'f which the New .3j^ 
per Cent. Annuities then arose. — (See “Companion,*' 
No. 39, as above reteriod to). 

The following are the descriptfoii.s of Irish Stock at 
jiresent existing, with the amount of each on the 5th of 
January, 1834 : — 

1. Bearing intere.st at 3 per cent.: — The Irish 
Consolidated 3 per Cent. Annuities, amounting to 
2,847,917/. 10.?. Id. ; and the Irish 3 per Cent, Re- 
Annuities.^ amounting to 149,255/. 0i‘. 2d. 

4®|^earing interest at 3j per cent. : — The .3^ per 
and Stock, amounting to 14,407,957/. 
a . tbe /jedweed 8| ptn' Cent, Annuities, amount- 
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ing to 1,173,846/. Os. Bd. ; ’and the New 8^ 'per Cent, 
Annuities^ amounting to 11,558,389/. 2s. 6d. 

3. The only 4 per Cent. . Irish stock is The 4 per 
Cent. Debt due to the Bank of Ireland, amounting to 
1,615,384/. 12^. \d, ' 

4. Bearing interest at 5 percent: — the New 5 per 
Cent. Annuities, amounting to 6661/. !«. Od. ; and the 
5 per a nt, Dedd due to the Bank of Ireland , amount- 
ing to 1,015,384/. 12s. 4d. 

3'hc total amount of the Irish debt on the 5th of 
January, 18.34, was 32,774,295/. 12.9. Bd. 

Bes’^cs tliesc several stocks, there are the different 
descrijitioris of terminable annuities, all of which are 
als(» matter of purchase and sale in the money market, 
'fhese, with the charges upon each for the year 1833, 
are — 

1. The Lon (j Annuities, occasioning an annual charge 
of 1 ,192,666/. 4 j, Od. These have been granted, at 
difl’erent limes, chiefly as premiums or douceurs to the 
subsciibers to loans, and all expire on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1860. 

2. The Annuities per ^ Geo. IV. rh. 22, commonly 
called The Dead JF’ciffht Ainnnly. This is an annuity 
of 585,740/. paid ever\ year hv tlie public to the Bank 
of England, and to he paid till the year 1867, in con- 
sideration of advances to the amount of 1 3.089,419/. 
made by tlnfl eslahhshmeiit between the yeais 182.3 and 
18:/8, both inclusive, for the payment of the pensions 
to naval and military oflicers which had become due at 

, the close f)f llic war in 1814. By this aiT.arigemeiit a 
jiortion of tlie burden of these pensions — which, in 
J 814, amounted to nearlv 5,000,000/, per anmim — is 
spread out over a considerably longer ])erioil than that 
to which it would otherwise natnially have been con- 
fined, ami its pressure upon th(‘ im)re hunted s])ace 
lightened ace()r(iini>l\ . 

3. Jjife Anmnlie^ per 10 Geo. IV., cfi. 24, occasion- 
ing a chariiC of 790,125/. I3s*. 3'hcse are annuities 
upon the lives of indivKliiaN, which the C’ommissioners 
lor the redemption ot tlu* National J)('bt were oiiaiiuilly 
empowered lo grant by an Act passeil in 18()8, in 
exchange for so iniic.h stock in interminable uniniities 
as was calcnlalcd to be of eipii valent valiK', -iceording 
to a scale \Lir\mg with the flncliiations in tlie jirices of 
stocks. Ill lS29, li()\\e\ei, Mr. Fmlaison, the (govern- 
ment actuary, tliscoveied that the tables which liad been 
all along used in these calculations were so enoiieons, 
at the present impioved value ol human lile, as actually 
lo he occasioning an annual loss to the public of not 
much under 100,000/. On this tbe \c‘t ol ISOS, and 
other Ads vvhicli harl been sntiscqnently passed on the 
same principle, weie imimuiiatel} rci)ealed, and tlie Act 
upon which the annuities ar(* now granted substituted 
lor them. 

4. A ninnlte.s for terms of years, under the same Act^ 
ol wliieh the pieseiit charge is 960,012/. l:2.v. Tliese 
annuities are granted for vaiions terms of ten years and 
njiwards. 

5. Tliere are certain Tontines, and other Life Annuities 
granted by various Acts, of which those forming part 
of the Englihli debt occasioned, in 183.3, a charge of 
22,043/. 7v. 3^6/., and those iorming part of th^ Irish 
debt, a charge of 34,230/. S.v. Id. 

To this list we may add the two following descriptions 
of stock, as, although not forming portions of the public 
debt, being yet funds or capitals which are constantly 
operated n[)on by the sale and purchase of shares, in the 
transactions of the money market : — 

1. 87oc/r, being the trading capital of the Bank 

of England, or that upon which interest is paid to the 
proprietors, amounting formerly to 14,553,000/., but 
since the last renewal of the charter, in 1833, to only 
10,914,250/. The interest paid upon this capital to the 
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shareholders was for sometime — namdy, from 1807 to 
1823 — as high as 10 per‘cent., and it is still 8 per cent. 
Extra distributions of profits have also been occasionally 
made. 

2. East India Stocky or the capital belon2,i!ig to the 
East India Company, amounting to 0,000,000/. Ever 
since 1793 the interest upon this stock has been lOJ per 
cent. 

Besides these English funds, sliares in many descrip- 
tions of foreign stocks, which have been created by loans 
raised in this country, are constantly for sale in the 
money'market, as are also sharas in railway, canal, 
mining, and numerous other similar speculations? But 
to these it dties not belong to onr present purpose more 
particularly to advert. * 

Tile se\eral c'stablishments at which the diflerent parts 
of the national debt are muiiagcd are the Bank of Eng- 
land, the South Sea House, the Bank of lielaiid, and 
the National Debt Olfice in the Old Jewry. At Hie 
Bank ol li eland are paid all the dividends on Irish 
stock ; and at the National Debt Office are paid the life 
annuities granted under lOth Geo. IV., and also the 
English and Irish tontines and other life, annuities 
grunted under various Acts; the dividends on the 
(liflcrent descrij)tions of South Sea Slock at tli** South 
Sea House; and those on all the lemaiiiiiig (lescn)iiionM 
of jinblic stock at the Bank of KiiglainU "J'lic divi- 
dcncLs on India stock are jmid at the India House. 

Tlic flividciuls oil all descriplions ol i4ock are paid 
half yearly, either on the 5(h ui .Jaiiiiury and the .')th ul 
July, or on the rnh of April and the lOlli of Octol)er. 

For eacfi desci i|)tion ol' stock also arc appointed cer- 
tain days ol' the week, on which only translers may be 
recorded in the books kept at the (iillerent es^ablish- 
incnts uheie the dividends are paid. 

'Jdie following is a list of the Stocks managed at the 
Bank of England, the South Sea House, and the 
India House, with the transfer days for each ; and also 
the davs on wliich the dividends are used: — 


HANK OF ENCILAND. 

Dnutonils rjij.ihle. I’mnsffi Diijm. 
.ith Jnn. fc 5 th July { Tu^^^jWeU.rtmrs. 

r 'J’ues.Wed.Thura. 

I I'lid. 

^ ,, Tues Wed. Frid. 

,, Tucs. Thurs. 

. .'ith Ai)i il& loth Oct. Tucd.Thura. Fnd. 

r Tucs WiMl.Thura. 

'■ I Fiid. 

,, T'jcs. Thurs. Fnd, 

. 11 , 1 r Tues. Wed. Thurs. 

.’•i pei Cents. Keduced . ,, | Fnd. 


N.iini’ of Stficlv 
3 jier C'eiil. Consols . 

New per Cents. . 

New o per tJents, 
Fank Annuities, 
liankSlotk. . . . 

.3 pel Cents, lleduced 
3i per Cents. ISlH , 


j 


Mon. Wed. Fnd. 
Tucs. Thurs. Sat. 
'FiTCs. Tliurs. 
rnh Apiil & loth Oct. Mon. Wed. Frid. 


4 pci Cent. IWiiO. ... „ 

LoiJir Annuities ... ,, 

SOOTH SEA HOUSE. 

New South Sea An- 1 

nuitjcs , . . . J ” 

South Sea Annuities, { 

ITf)! ... 

Old South Sea An- 
nuities .... 

EAST INDIA HOUSE. 

India Stock. . . . .'ith Jan. & 5th July Mon. Tues. Sat. 

G^erally speaking, the price of a certain nominal 
amount of stock in any particular fund w ill hear to its 
price in any other fund the same relation which subsists 
between tlic rates of interest in the two fn.uls. For 
example, if 100/. in a 3 per cent, stock cost 90/., the 
same amount w ill cost 105/. in a 3i per cent, stock, and 
120/. in a 4 per cent, stock ; for each of these invest- 
ments will yield the same interest— namely 3/. 65. 8fi. 
j)er cent. The price of any one description of stock, 
therelore, may be usually taken as a pretty sufficient iii- 
dicatiou of the prices of the rest. 
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There are peculiar ^fcumstane^tt; however, which 
sometimes do elevate or depress the market prices of 
certain kinds of stock beyond the degree to which they 
ought to be affected merely by the unequal rates of in- 
terest. Thus, a stock, the interest of which is likely to 
be reduced, either immediately, or sooner than the sumo 
operation wiW probably be attempted on.any otlier stock, 
will not generally bear the same price in the market with 
another ^lock ns to which such an apprehension is iiqt 
entertained. Hence, stock of a high denomination may 
pusually be bought tlieapcr than that of which 
nominal^nterest is lower. Agnin, slock in which, eithet 'i: 
from its small amount, or some other cause, there^ ^ 
compartitively but little sjieculation, will not in general 
sell at so high a price as that in which more frequent | 
If uctiiatioiih offer a greater lure to the gambling pro- , 
pciisity* Thus tlic slock called the 'Fliree per C ent. 
Bank Annuities i>f the eiiliie amount of which is 

considerably under 1,000,000/., has usually been at - 
lea^Jt 1 per cent, lower in })iMLe than the 'Three per Ont...,'^ 
C’oiisols. In other cases, however, it is extremely 
(lifficLilt to assigm any cause, beyond the mere ca])rice of ; 
tlie jniblic mind, fiv the preleience gixcii to one species 
of stock over anoliier. 

As lor ^he causes whicli alTeit tlie pi ice of stocks 
generally, the leading ami most permaneiillv influential 
must, ol course, always lie tj^e current late of interest, 
winch again is detci mined by the common lateol [irolits; 
if, indeed, w'e should not rather say, that th^ rate of 
•profit, wherever it aiises from Ihe employment ol capital, 

IS dependent u])on the rale of interest, and that upon 
the proportion between the supply of capital ami the 
deinaml for it, the action of the great princijilc of supply 
and demand thus regulaliiig the price of money as it 
regulates all other prices. In ordinary times, the public 
funds, from the certainty and regularity in the iiayment 
of Ihe dividends, and tlie great facility vvitli which trans- 
fers may he made, otfer as advantageous an investment 
as any other w hich is open to eajiitali.sts ; and the 
price of stocks, accordingly, will crimmonly he so high 
as not to affoid the piiichaser more than the current 
rate of iiiterrst for money lent upon good Security. 
The chances of fluctuation, Iiowcvcr, will, in general, 
prevent the price Irom ii‘'ing much beyond thi.s'jroiiH* 
On the other hand, it will he apt to he dejircssed to a 
loVver level, not only by any actual derangement in (lie 
|)uhlic finances, hui also by whatever may he siipjiosed 
to have ever so indiiect or ien>ole a tendency to affect 
the ability of the Slate to liiltil its pecuniary engage- 
ments. Whenever a new loan is laisecj, inasmncli as 
the biinlcn of tlie debt is thereby increased, the ])rice of 
stock is generally lowered for the moment. Again, it 
is usually lower in time of war than in time of peace; 
and during an iiiiiortunale than dining a siiccesstiil war. 

It IS often affecfeil by Ihe ajiparent stability of the ad- 
ministration as dependent n]>i)n the i^sue of the jiarty 
contests in Parliament. Sometimes Ihe price ot 
funds has been brought dowoi by the inijiosition of }gu 
tax, sometimes l;y the ri'peal of one. In the former , 
case, the delicate and apjirehensive pulse of the moiiey-*^ ^ 
market maybe supposed to liave been acted upon, coin- . 
monly^ either by a dread of the public impatience under 
a new liurden, or by the view taken ol'tin* measure as an 
indication of increased financial difliculties on the pari dfc 
the State ; in the latter, by a feeling ol tlie security of the^ 
fundholder being in some degree diminished, ilt 
sequence of the extinction of one of the usual sotif^a 
from which the dividends, together with the other, 
peiises ol' the Governirn nl, have been paid. Biir' ijt 
would be scarcely possilile to arrange, under any i^tU- 
ber of general heads, all ‘‘ ihe sky^ influences’^ that 
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ev^ry breeze of popular exhilaration or nervous de- 
sppodency, by every fit of suspicion or confidence, by 
every hope and fear, almost by every passion, ima«ina- 
tiOn, and caprice of the human breast. It may be ob- 
served, however, that in the iluctiintions of the funds, a 
full of prices by what we may call a start or a leap, 
has been a much more frequent phenomenon than an 
equally sudcleu rise to any considerable extent. The 
depression which is at once produced by a panic is 
generally recovered from only by degrees. 

Mr. McCulloch (“ Dictionary of Commerce,” 2nd 
Edit., p. 589) has given the following sinnmary of the 
history of the fluctuations of the stm k forming the prin- 
cipal part of the public debt: — “ rrom 1730, till the 
rebellion of 1745, the Thiee per C’ents. were never 
under 89, and were once, in June, 1737, as high as 
107. During the rebellion they sunk to 76; hut in 
1749, rose again to 100. In the interval between the 
peace of Paris, in 1763, and the breaking out of tlie 
American war, they a^eraged from 80 to 90 ; but*to* 
wards the close ol the war they sunk to 54. In 179*?, 
they were, at one time, as high as 96. In 1797, the 
prospects of the eonnlry, owing to the sueeesses of the 
PVencIi, Ihe mutiny in the fleet, and otfier adverse cir- 
cumstances, were by no means lavonriihle.,* and, in 
consec|ucnce, the |)rice of'l'hree per events, sunk, on the 
20lh ol September, on the ^itelligence transpiring of an 
attempt to negotiate with the Freneli Itejnddic having 
failed, to 47g, being the lowest price to which they 
have ever fallen.” 

Dr. Hamilton (|note.s the follouing statement as that 
which has been given of the higlicsl and lowest prices 
of the stocks since 1720 : — 

IIicuKST Pricks. 

Three per Cents June, , £l07 

Four per Cents August, J7U1 . . lo7.1 

Five per C(Mits August, 1701 . . |22' 

Bank 8toek 1-Vbruary, 1792 . . 219^ 

South Sea Stock .... May, " 17()H . . m 

India Stock December, 1708 . . 27f;JL 


Lowest Prices. 

Three per Cent. Consols . . Januaiy, 1798 . • 47 J 

Three per Cent. Reduced . June, 1797 . . 47 

Four per Cents January, 1798 . . 59j 

Five per Cent. Navy . . . January, 17ft8 . . C9| 

Bank Stock January, 1782 . . 91 

South Sea Stock .... Februaiy, 1782 . . 62 

India Stock January, 1784 , . 1 184 

The following is an account of the average prices ot 
the Three per Cent. Consols in the months of February 
and August of each year since 1820, inclusive 


1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 


1824. 


1825. 


182G. 


1827 


1828. 


February 
August . 
February 
August . 
February 
August . 
February 
August . 
February 
August . 
February 
August . 
Fehniary 
August . 
February 
August . 
February 


681 
67^ 
73 i 
76 ft 
7Ht 
80 g 
73 
82j 
92^ 
93J 
93^ 
871 
77J 
79jl 
824 
864 
8 . ‘5 7, 


1828. 

1829. 

1830. 
1£31. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 


August 

February 

August . 

February 

August . 

February 

August . 

February 

August 

February 

August 

February 

August 

February 

August 

February 


874 

86 } 

884 

914 

90} 

77} 

81. 

824 

874 

88^ 

913 

90 


'^rhe number of individuals directly interested in the 
public funds as proprietors of stock is very consider- 
able, as the following statement, which was laid before 
the House of Commons in tlic Session of 1S33, will 


shew. It is entitled ‘‘An Account of the total number 
of persons to whom a half-year's dividend was due at 
the last half-yearly payment thereof on each desenption 
of public stock, and on each description of terminable 
annuitie.s ; cbstinguisliiiig the miinliers respectively of 
those whose dividends for the half year did not exceed 
10/., 50/, lot)/, 200/., 300/., 500/., 1000/, 2000/., 
3000/., 4000/., 5000/., ami the number of those whose 
dividends exceed 5000/, ; distinguishing also in those 
above loot)/., the dividends due to any inilJic Com- 
jiany, or to more than a single name.” 


NtIMIlKIl UF IM'.KSO.NS TO WHO’S! DIVIDKNDS WFRK PWAULE. 


Jsot cxronling 


£10. 

£r»o 



£100 

££00 

£:joo 

£.500. 

£1000 

£2000 

u 

*** -s’ 
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1 

6 

1 

e* ' 
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If 

u 
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ty 
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SI 

< _* 

'-M 

u ^ 

c 
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il 

M ^ 

Tot AT.. 

Uivtdrndx Payahlr \{)(h 
o f Ucfo'ier. 

On 5 per Lent. Reduced 
Annuities .... 

10 , 34 ; 

4,745 

11,6SI 

.3,473 

2,175 

742 

4.53 

231 

53 

24. 

9 

5 

r, 

3 

12 

33,958 

On 34 per t’ent. Reduced 
Anmntiea .... 

7,019 

4,362 

10,173 

2,909 

1,.561 

411 

251 

112 

15 

3 

21 

5 

4 

nil 

1 

5 

26,849 

On 34 Cent. Annui- 
ties, 1818 .... 

19H 

162 

,399 

211 

127 

57 

38 

.30 

3 

nil 

nil 

nil 

1 

3 

1,232 

On 4 per (’ent. Ann., 1826 

1,601 

993 

2.01 1 

.512 

:iL 

92 

59 

15 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

nil 

nil 

nil 

5,636 

On Long Auiiuities 

9,078 

4,212 

8,361 

1 ,5 1 b 

351 

72.5 

187 

99 

34 

4 

1 

1 

J 

1 

nil 

21,221 

On Annuities fvir terms 
'of years .... 

1,519 

787 

1,632 

178 

56 

32 

20 

4 

nil 

1 

2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

2 

1,583 

DividrndK Vaynhie 5//i of 
Janmiry. 

On 3 per Cent. Conso- 
lidated Annuities . . 

28,722 

13,749 

32,601 

9,612 

6,286 

2,141 

1,424 

709 

153 

18 

16 

20 

7 

13 

21 

^^555 

447 

On 3 i»er Cent. Annuities, 
1726 

120 

74 

! 180 

40 

27 

4 

2 

nil 

nil 

nil 

. 1 
nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

On New 3^ per Cent. An- 
nuities 

26,881 

1 

14,698 

! 29,370 

6,648 

3,129 

765 

431 

204 

28 

20 

4 

1 

<2 

4 

9 

82,194 

On Nfw 5 per Cent, An- 
naiuei • . . . . 

35 

31 

107 

36 

20 

3 

4 

nil 

1 

nil 

nil 

ml 

ml 

nil 

nil 

237 

Oa Annuities fur terms 
of }’ear8 .... 

1.656 

833 

1,757 

333 

161 

37 

34 

12 

1 

nil 

1 

3 

nil 

1 

ft 

4,839 

Total . 

87,176 

1 44,648 

98,30.5 

,25,641 

14.701 

1,495 

1 

2,827 

1,367 

266 

151 

40 

35 

15 

24 

60 

•279,751 


The most reiri^k able feature in this statement is the a comparatively small amount to bear to the whole 
large proportioi^li^hich it shews the holders of stock to number of persons having money invested in the funds. 
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Instead of the fundholders, as is popularly imac^ined, 
being generally persons of great wealth, it appears that 
the J early dividends of aboUtathirdof themd^ not exceed 
10/. for eachjperson, and that those of very nearly five- 
sixths of them do not yield mo^e than lUU/. a-year to 
each. But further, as Mr. M‘Ciillocli has remarked, 
“ it is evident from this account, that the number of 
persons having a direct interest in the funds is much 
greater than it represents. The dividends upon the 
funded property belonging to the Eipiitable and other 
insurance Companies, the different bunking*' Compa- 
nies, &c., are paid upon single wasrants, as if they were 
due to so many private individuals ; whereas, they are 
really paid to these individuals only because they act as 
factors or trustees for a vast number more. It is con- 


sequently quite absurd to pretend, as is sometimes 
done, that any interference with funded property would 
affect only 2HO,000 individuals out of a population of 
25,000, OUO. Any attack upon the dividends would 
really be destiiictive, not merely of the interests of 
those to whom dividend warrants ore issued, but of all 
who depeiict upon them ; it would destroj^our whole 
system of insurance and banking, and overspread the 
country with bankruptcy and ruin. Not only, there- 
fore, is every proposal for an invasion of the property of 
^llic fundholders bottomed on injusliee and robbery, but 
it would, weie it acted upon, be little less ruinous ta 
tlie community than to the peculiar class intended to be ' 
plundertd.** 

• (^To be concluded xn next Number), 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR MARCH, 183(5. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The second month of the parliamentary Session has 
not produced so many announcements of new measures 
as the first ; nor has any considerable progress been 
made ill the course of it even in the (liscus.^ioo and 
settlement of lliose measures which had lieen previously 
introduced. It has been marked, liowovct, by some 
interesting debates, and votes. 

On Monday, llie 22n(l of February, in the Lords, the 
Bill for the Abolition of the J.^ocal Kcelcsiastical (^nirls* 
was read a second time, and tlieii referred, on the 
motion of Lord f^llenborongb, to a Select Coirunittee. 
The principal, and, indeed, almost tb& only, opposition 
tbiil Inis been nuide to ibis measure, is directed* to the 
single ])oint of its iiilcrfcicnce with the arrangement at 
present •“iibsisting, by wliieli wills are allowed to be 
registered, and probates to lif* taken out, in the counties 
as well as in London. A good many petitions liave 
been presented, praying for the preservation of these 
local facilities. 

In the Corrimnns, this evening, it w'as agreed, on the 
motion of Mr. PonleM TIiottisom, that the second read- 
ing of every railway Bill lieforc the House should he 
deterred tor a w'eek ; and tliat, in the nnanlime, a 
.Select C'oniTnitlcc slTonld he appointed to rejioit wiiat 
lilies it would lie desirahle to lay down for the guidance 
of the House in dealing w ith such Bills. The inipreee- 
denled number of railroad Bills introdneed in the ]ire- 
.sent Session — more than one, in some instances, being 
lor the estublishmeiit of railroads between the same 
places — was conceived to render tliis course necessary. 
Lord Cicorge Lennox opposed Mr. Thoinson’.s propo- 
sition, and moved the.t the Bill for the London and 
Brighton Baiinmd, upon Mr. Stevenson’s line, should 
be then read a second lime ; but, on a division, the 
motion was negatived bv a majority ot *271 to 75. '^Ttic 
Tithes Commutation Bill was then, on \lie motion of 
Lord John llussT?!!, read a second lime, alter a debate 
of some length ; in the course of wliieli some Members I 
complained of the measure as giving an unfair advaii- 
tuge to the clergy at the ex])ense ot the landed interest, 
whil^^tlic deduction proposed to be made from the 
present legal amount of the tithe-owner’s c airn was 
objected to from other quarters, as a traiisierencc to 
the owners of the soil of what properly belonged to the 
public. It was agreed that tiie more particular discus- 
sion of the provisions of the Bill should be deferred till 
it reached the Committee. 

On Tiie.sday, the 23rd, the Lords were occupied, 
during the greater part of the sitting-, by a debate on 
the subject of the late appointments of borough magis- 
trates by Lord John Russell, ou t)ie recommendation of 


the ‘’new town-conneiN, to which the attention of the 
Hoii^e was called by Lord Wlianiclitfc. As was natur- 
ally to be expected^ aiid as, indeed, may be considered 
to liavc been unavoidable in tfie circumstances, tlie 
names submitted to fjovernment by the. town-councils, 
lor appoinfments to the magistracy, have, in general, 
been evclnsively tiiose ul‘ per^ns belonging to the party 
of the majority of lilt council; there have been a few 
cases of exception, in which the majority has not exar- 
ci.sed its powers to the lull extcnit, but there ciln be no 
doubt that, for the most pail, the opposite course has 
lieeii taken. Jnvaiious instances, it appears that the 
controlling authority of the, Home Secietary has been 
applied to liberalize, in some degiee, this rigorous par- 
tisanship, by the subf^titntion of other names for some 
of lbo“iie in the lists. Usually, however, in conformity 
with the pledge be gave piibliely last Session in Parlia- 
ment, (be Noble Lord has adopted, w'itliout any altera- 
tion, the names submitted ly the council. It certainly 
IS not <lesirable that the funetioiiaries intrusted with any 
part of the Inisiness of administering the law, and dis- 
jKMising jnsticc, sliniild lie splocted lor (heir important 
olfice with a reference cliiefl} to their jiarly opinions in 
politics ; hot, as was urged by Ministers in the present 
dehah’, tliis is a state of ihingl^ which it may be hojied 
wiH not continue long, but, in all prolialiility, give 
j)lace to the ojicralion of a more salutary jirmeiple, 
when the exeilemeiil occasioned by the struggle between 
the oUl and the new systems of municipal government, 
ami by the recent victory of the latter, shall have passed 
away. It is clearly, at all events, quite in Vain to expect 
that that Iranqiiilhty and general contentment, wliicii 
arc the best fruits of good government, as they arc its 
truest signs, will ever he produced in our boroughs, so 
long as the numerical minority ol’ llie inhabitants shall 
fnul their feelings and voices entirely overborne and dis- 
regarded by the majority, in regard cither to this parti- 
cular matter or in the general management of public^ 
atl’airs. It is of the very essence of the representative 
jninciple in politics, that a due rcj)reseiitation should 
always be secureil of the minority as well ns of the 
majority. Of course, in the final decision on any dis- 
puled point, the majority must prevail ; but the minority 
are equally well entitled to be heard in the discussioa 
of it. Where, therclore, the deliberative aitd executive’ 
departments of government are separated, the eXQ(Mjllbe 
is properly left in the hands of the majority 
but, in the deliberative, the minority also i.s entitleoto 
n share. 

The House of Commons, for instance, would not de- 
serve the name of a representative assembly, if it did not 
represent the minority in the nation as well as the majo- 
rity. 1 1 would be very easy to construfit^udi a ayatem of 
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repmentetion as shonld not leave the minority the 
pciprfir of Muming to the House a siiiflrle Member : all 
tm would be necessary would be to enact that the 658 
Members should be all elected by the whole community 
actiiif^only as one constituency. But would the House 
in that case really represent the country? Would it be 
that, on l)eiii(f which it has been affirmed thaf its “ virtue, 
spirit, and essence depends/’ — namely, “ the express 
imas^e of the feeling;s of the nation?" An image of 
anything is the representation, not of a part of it, i.ot 
evcMi of the larger part, butofttie whole of it, and of all 
its parts. Now, the iown-cmiiicils, under the new con- 
stitution, partake of the deliberative character of the 
House of C’ommons. The great measure by wliicli they 
were established recognized ihe princif)le, ^.hat lliey 
slujuld represent ihe whole community — the minority 
as well as the ma jority — by the division of all the larger 
boroughs into wards, for the purpose of the municipal 
elections. And surely this was, in every point of view, 
a fair and wise arrangemeiit : it was svirely light ^nd 
proj)er tints to provide against ti mere majority ol the 
inhabitants, however narrow', monopolizing the entile 
management of allairs. If a mii/only, rcsjiectalile 
cither from nls numbers, its jiroperty, or its inlelligeiiee, 
could, liy lieing Kejit out ol the tovvn-conned and the 
inagislracy, he wliolly sileneed and jiolilieally annihi- 
lated, although we think t/^at would lie a result griev- 
ously to be deplored in its i eiiring upon all the interests 
of social liberty and good government, still the attempt 
to c\cliitle them inighl be defended on intidligible 
grounds; it would be an attempt having, at least, a 
])rac(tc;ible ohjeet in view, vvhether it was a desirable 
one or not. lint a minority is not to be so sileneed and 
disarmeii ; it is only by such treatment exasperated and 
made dangerous. You cannot destroy the mitiViP ele- 
ments of si l ength, belonging to any political party, 
by depriving it of a legal jiohtical .s/u/uv or place in the 
ailitieial edifice of the (’onstitut'on : this is tlie sure 
way, iis has ofien been exemplitied, of turning a minority 
into a inajoritv — of nonrisliiiig and roaring u[) a party 
that will eventually lriuni[)h over aud throw down all 
jour aitificial arrangements. It has been soinetiiiies 
coiifeiitled, that the mmonty has nolliing to ilo with tin* 
management of public* affairs. A falser or more perni- 
cious tloclrinc, in our opinion, never was maintained. 
Tn so far, especially, as the general government of the 
country is eoneernc'd, the re])rescntalion of the minority 
is, we think, just as essential as the re])re^entali()ii ol 
the iinijoiiiy. We can conceive no source of diseasr 
wtiich might be expected to act with more s])',?edy oe 
more fatal etlect n|)on the vitals ol a State tliaii the 
existence in it of a iiatmally powerful ]>arty, whether 
'J’orv, Whig, or Radical, or of wliatever denomination, 
which, having freedom of the press and of speech, and 
the command of all the other oi dinary means of swav iiig 
public opinion, should jet be dejirived of its fair share m 
^lh(‘ Legislature. The rule ot the donuiianl j)arty, belt 
either aristocralical or popular, is not made better by 
this absence of op])()sition. 'J'he tvraniiy cd‘ a majority 
is us oppressive and as lialefnl as any' other tyranny'. 
And severe laws and a harsh government arc, besides, 
made necessary by the discontent and disaffection vvhielj 
the exclusive character of the constitution generates. 
In fact, we believe that, under such a system, aiiyflting 
lik« freedom could not long exist. The Coii.stitmion 
cou^d only be maintained by the liberty of the pres^, 
and the right of holding public meetings, ami all otliei 
such rights and liberties being extingnislied. \\ bile 
these survived, that contest of parties, which had been 
banished from the floor of tbe Hou.so of Commons, 
would liud on Ihe hustings, in club-rooms, in debating 
1 halls of political unions, a thousand 

^ ‘T arena! be any question, whether it is 


out on the free and elevated stage of Pari i amenta or 
that, confined to these lower platforms, it should become 
a vulgar warfare of noise and violence, jnly servings 
with its incessant dm atid fierce exasperation, to disturb) 
inflame, torment, and corrupt society ? 

In the House of Commons this evening, after the Bill 
for compensating Mr. Buckingham for the losses sus- 
tained by him in India had been thrown out, on the 
second reading, by a majority of 125 to 81, a series of 
Resolutions were submitted by Mr. Hume, condemna- 
tory of the system Orange Lodges, and pro])osing 
•^m Addre.ss to the King for the removal ot every 
Oraiigeiium, and every member of Riband J.iodges or 
other Secret A.ssocialions, from tlic army, the navy, the 
courts of justice, and every l^iranch of the public ser- 
vice. In tile course of the speech with vvlneh he in- 
Itodiiced his motion, the IJoiioiirable Member read a 
number ol’ piivate letters from Colonel fViiman, Lord 
i Kenyon, Loul Wyiil'oid, and otiier individuals con- 
I necled with Orange Lodges, which W'ere in all respects 
i ol the most extraoidiuary character, and certainly dis- 
I played on the part of the. W'riters the most marvellous 
I i’olly, if nolliing worse. Mr, Hume did not state how 
I he obtained jiossession of these comm^nicatiou'>^, but 
tlieii aiiiiientKily has not since been denied or called in 
(pic.stion. 'I'hc elfcct produced by them in the debate 
was such, that no speaker either ventured to dclgnd the 
wi Iters, or altenijiteil to avert the verdict ol' nnipialified 
coiidemnaliim which it was profiosed to pass on llie 
system»w liich ajipcared to n()uri''li, and to hi* sii])|)orted 
hysnch fanaticism and mrulness, Isvcm the Orangemen 
in the House, admitted that it could not any longer be 
maintained ; and vfhih* tli(‘y expressed llicirovvn niteiitiou 
ot vvitlulravvingfroin tlie Society , called upon tlieir brethren 
throughout the cm])ire to follow llieir example, l^veii- 
tually an amendment, modifying the terms ol Mr. 
Hume’s Resolutions, hul nearly the same in sniistaucc 
and ellect, was unanimously agreed to. The Duke of 
(hiniberland has since resigueil his olfice of (iiand 
Master ol the Oiange Lodges ol Circat Biilaiii and Ire- 
land ; and allliongii the governiug bodies ol the SociiMy 
have not vet met, little doubt can' be enteiiained that 
it will not snivive the secession of his Royal Higliness 
and all its other most distingnished leaders. 

On ’riinrsday, Ihe 23lli, among a multiplicity of 
matleis brought before tlie House of Commons, tlie 
most imjioi taut was tin* defective and objectionable 
iialiiie of the present mode of settling disputed elections, 
'File ajipnintmeiit of a Select (’omuiiitee to iiifniiie into 
this subjeet was moved by IMr. Charles Buller, in a 
speech ol distinguished tihility, and unanimously agreed 
to. Ill the course of the debate, all parlies admitted 
the evils ol the pri‘seiil jiractice. The House was after- 
wards kept sitimg till a cjuartcr past four in the morn- 
ing, 111 con.seipience of the opposition made by the 
mihornv, by ryjieated motions for adjournment, to the 
discussion of a motion submitted by Mr. Blackbunie 
loi Ihe a])pnirilment of a Select (’oinrniltoe to iii(|uire 
into the circumstaiiecs attending the late election of 
the mumcipal council of the borough of Poole. From 
the fli visions, the strength of the majority in the use 
seems to have been three times that of their opponents, 
The lormer, however, at last gave way to a resistance, 
which neither strength of numbers, nor strength of 
argument, could heat down. 

A discussion on the policy of Ministers, with regard 
to the civil war hi Spain, was brought on in the House 
of Commons, on Friday, the 26th, by Mr. Maclean, but 
led to nolliing. 

On Monday, the 29th, in the Commons Mr. Ser- 
geant O'Loghlen moved the second reading of the Irish 
Municipal Keform Bill, and explained at length the 
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provisions of that tnensure, the pnncipat feature ofllaidon the table of the Lords by Viflcoiint 

which is, that in the seven larsre towns of Dublin. Melbourne, and oh that of Ae Commons by Lbrrl John 


Limerick, Belfast, Kilkenny, Waterford, .Cork, and 
Galway, the constituency for electinp^ the members of the 
municipal council is to consist oV the inhabitants occu- 
pyinrr houses of the annual value of 10/., and in all the 
other borou^lis, of those ooenpyinjr houses of the annual 
value of 5/. In the debate which followed, Sir Robert 
Peel stated that he did not mean to •ro to a division on 
the (juestion then before the House, but ftiat he should, 
on a future day, move an instruction to the Committee, 
the effect of which, if adtjpted, v\^juld be to substitute 
for the provisions of the Bill as it at present stood, * 
a penorul enactment, extiniruishiiifir the Irish pmnicipnl 
corporations altogether. ,The announcement of this 
sweeping measure of destruction from the Conservative 
leader was heard with no small amazcnuMit by the 
House. 

On Wednesday, the 2iid of March, the Bill for allow- 
ing prisoners to he defended by counsel on trials for 
felony, was discussed in (Committee iii the Commons, 
when divisions took place on several of the clauses. 
The second clause, allowing the prisoner’s coun.sel the 
right of final reply, was o]>j)osed by the Attorncy-tic- 
neral, hut was carried by a majority of 134 io 50. 
The third, which proposed to iillovv defence by counsel 
to persons accused liefore justices of the* peac(‘, wa • 
negatived by a majority of J 10 to 93. 3’h(‘ fifth, giving 

to prisoners tlie right of inspecting, without ])ayment 
of fees, the de])ositious against them, was carried by a, 
majority ol I5S to 51. After this, llie adjourned tlcbalc 
on llie Poole municipal election was resumed, and the 
motion for the ny>p(Miitmcnt of a Committee of Jiupiiry 
carried by a niajonly of I8H to 70. • 

Cbi 3''lmrs(l;iy, the 3rd, the Rill for the disfranchise- 
ment of tlie borough of Staflbrd was road a second time 
in the J louse of Commons, after a division, on which 
the numbers were, 53 for the motion and 6 against it. 

On J^^iidav, the 4tli, the Navy CsMinates were laid 
before the House by Mr. C’harles W(K»d. 'riicy exhi- 
bited an increu'^e of exjienditure, ns ctnn|»;ocd with 
those of the last \ear, ol 2S7,O00/., occasioned by 
tlie emplovment of .5000 additional •seamen, 'i'he Re- 
solutions gave rise to a didiate of some length, but no 
opposiiioii was rriiub* to them, although Mr liiimeaiid 
other Members expressed their di^^sciit tioni tlic pio- 
jiosilion that there was any ncces^iU for tiie coalcm- 
])lated aiigUK'iitation of the iia\al fince. IMinistcis, in 
tlie first iiistaiiee, professed to .isK the Note almost ex- 
elusivelv on the ground of the iMa(le(]nacy of the pie‘-ent 
force to protect the foreign eomnu rce of the eountr) ; 
but it appeared to be afterwards admitted, that it was 
also deemed jirojier to be fully prepaied to meet any 
designs of hostilily or encronchmeot which other Powers, 
might entertain. The menacing or ambiguou.s attitude 
of Russia WHS particularly pointed to by different Mein- 
bers ill the course of tlie debate. • 

On Monday, the 7th, in the Commons, the plan for 
abolishing liish nuiiiicipal corporalinns, wliicli had been 
announced by Sir Robert Peel, was moved, in the form 
of an instruction to the Committee on tlie Ministerial 
Bill liy Lord Francis Egerton. The debate which arose 
was continued by adjournment to the following evening, 
and terminated at four o’clock on the morning of Wed- 
nesday by a division, when the numbers were found to 
be, 243 for Lord Franci.s Egerton’s motion, and 307 
against it. is the greatest parliamentary victory 

wiiich the present Administration has gained since it 
came into office. 

On Thursday, the 10th, the Second Report of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to consider the 
stale of the Established Church in England and Wales, 
with reference to ecclesiasticiil duties %nd revenues, was 


Russell. We have given an abstract of this important 
document in another place. In the Lords, after Lonl 
Melbourne bad given a summary of the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who is one oV the Commissioners, shortly addressed the 
House; but the debate was not further prolonged. In 
the Commons, a short conversation followed^Lord John 
Riissell’s explanation, wjien Members from both .sides 
of the House expressed in Avarm terms their approbation 
of the proposed reforms. In the latter part of the eveii:^ 
ing a jlivisioii took place on a motion by Mr. Divett, 
that the House should rc'^olve itself into a Committee on 
the Act of lust Session, imposing an additional duty of 
54 per cent, on retail spirit-licenses, with the view of re- 
pealing the duty ; when the motion was rejected by a 
majoritv of 1(55 to 155. 

On Fiidny, tlie 1 1th, a Rill, which had been brought 
intttthe House of Lords by I^ord (ilcnel^, for improving 
the administraiioii of justice in the AVest Indies, was 
lead a second time, alter its provisions liarl been ex- 
plained by his ].(Orriship. In t lie Comnions, the Report 
of tlie Committee on the affair of the Carlow election 
was bron^it up by Mr. Ridley Colbfirne, who slated 
that it expressed the unanimous ofiiuioii of the Com- 
mittee. It Avas a copijilete iCi|nillal of Mr. O’ConneH; 
After this, the Army Estimates were In ought forward by 
Lord Houick. They exhibited, as compared with Ifiosc 
of last year, a saving ot 93dK)0/, ; Init attempts Averc 
matlc by ditferent Members to reduce them to a still 
greater extent. Mr. Hnmc first ])roposed to reduce the 
mnnber of men to be voted by 5000 ; but only 13 Mem- 
bers supported his proposition against a niajonly ofl3(i. 
Sir William Molesworth then moved that th(‘ loot-guards 
should he pul, in respect of pay, upon the same footing 
with the infantry of the line, Avliich Avould effect a 
saving of 9000/. ; hut this anienduuMit, after a debate of 
some length, aaus also^lost on a division, the numbers 
being 4(> for, and 217 against it 

On Monday, the Lltli, the Irish Municipal Reform 
Rill Avas consideied in Committee in the House of 
('ominons, and the first fbriy clauses were agreed to. 

On Tnesflay, the 15th, in the LokK, the Bisliop of 
Exeter moved, according to a notice whicfi he had 
«iven, some dajs liefore, th.il a Seiect (’ommittee 
should he ap])ointed to iii(]nire into the whole suhjee* 
of the ])ra(tical operation of the new system of edneat’ 
m Ireland, of the conduct ot the Commissioners in 
administration of tlieir funds, and of the. cxpcMliciicy^j^^ 
adopting their recommendation lor the extension of u. ^ 
system. The Right Reverend I’relate ])rel'aeed his mo- 
tion with a long speech, and a delnUc of con-iderahle ani- 
mation followed, but it ended m tlie motion being with- 
draw n. 

This evening, in the Commons, after the House had 
resolved itself into a Committee of Sii[>ply, the Clian-^ 
eellor of the Excherpier proceeded to amioiince what 
the intentions of the (roveriiment were on the im- 
portant subject of the newspaper stamp duty, which 
had, for some lime past, excited so strong an interest 
in the public mind, and also in regard to the .stamp 
duties generally. It yvas proposed, he staled, to revise 
the whole of the present law respecting ^amp duties/ 
first by consolidating into one statute llie hundred|j|J^ 
fifty Acts of Parliaments over which the law 
present distributed ; secondly, by the appottionwTit 
of the various rates on a new principle — namely, 
by the simple and uniform rule of making the 
price of the stamp in «vcry case correspond to the 
pecuniary value involved in the transaction for which it 
is required. The ctl'ect of this change would be to 
reduce the stamp duty upon indentttfts of apprentice- 
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ship, UBb of lading, and many others of the more tion of the stamp dnly as proposed hy Government. It 
common instrnnients, and fo increase it somewhat upon is desirable that this should be the case for various 
mortgages and convejaiices of large amounts of y)ro“ reasons. On the one hand,ihcreis thereby preserved a 
perly ; but it was not thought that it would make much constant circulalion ofnublic feeling between the heart 
diflercnce upon the entire produce of the duties. The of the State and its renintest extremities. ^On the other 
Consolidation Act which was in pre])aration, it was in- hand, the newspapers of the metropolis, by thus having 
timated, would contain no fewer than 330 sections ; but the whole of the kingdom thrown open to them, are kept 
it was suggested by some Honourable Members, that up, in respect of their quality, at a point at which they 
it might probably he found a more convenient plan to could not be sustained with a more circumscribed sale, 
divide all this matlcr into a short scries of Acts, one These two invaluable advantages, it appears to us, 
each class of stamp duties. would both be destroyed by the scheme of a postage, 

With regard to the stamp duty on newspapers, which would (end to localize every paper piddislicd 
Mr. Rice stated that it was proposeil to reduce it *throiighoul the kingdom, those published in the metro- 
irom its ])reseut amount of 4i7., with the discount, polis not excepted ; that is to say, to confine the range 
to Id. without discount. This is a reduction of exactly or sale of each of them prirvcipally to the immediate 
2^(1. on all newspapers sold for 7d. or less, and ot ucighbourhood ot the ]dace in which it was printed. 

or rather more than on all sold for more The London newspapers, wliich at present are the 
than 7(L A portion varying helwecn Iwo-tlnrds and ncwspajiers of the whole empire, would, under this 
three-fourths of llie whole tax is lliiis at once svvcjit s\sPem, be reduced to somethmg little belter than what 
a^ray. ^ country ncw^papcis arc iiow^ ; they would become to a 

There are, wo believe, a few of the more zealous great extent the iiewsjvapers only of a district; they 
friends of the diffusion of knowledge, who, resolved to would be deprived of a large portion of the advantages 
be satisfied with nothing less than tli- total abolition of of their pie^ nl eonunauding position, whieh advantages 
the stamp duly upon newspapers, regard this coiicesMon are what enable tliem to be ])apers of the superior kind 
by the govei nment of so large a portion of their ilcmand wliicfi tliey now' are, aiul without which, also, they 
us a loss rather tliaii a gam — as less and worse than would cease to perlorin one ot the most important of 
nolfiing, because jt is not everything. 'fJi is seems to ns, tlieir pu sent ' inneiions. A full exjmsition of this view 
wc must eon/ess, carrying a dislike to halting fiy the ot the snl>|cct will he found in the pamjildef, entitled 
way very fur indeed. However, we can understand. “ The Ne\^ simper Stamj) and the J)iilv on I’aper 
Ihougb we may not agiee with the man who is really 'viewed ni iclation to their cllects upon the Diffusion 
for an utter abolition of all taxes upon ncwspajiers — not of Knowledge.” 

ti mere commutation of llie stamj) duly into a tax of 'J'hc objection to the stamp duty, grounded on the 
only another foiin and anollicr name, but a complete alleged nnfainiess of making tlie people of London pay 
removal and extinction of all government imposts affect- a jiait of the eo^l of transmilting new'spajiers to the 
ing either the publication of the ncwsjiajier, or, eoimtiy is, as already ob.servcd, .snfricienlly disposed of 
wiiat is iudi spew Sell do to its usetwlness and to its very by the fact that the jiostage plan is liable to an objec- 
existonce, its transnussion by the jiost Ibrongb all parts tion of jirecisely the same kind. Rut we deny Unit llieve 
oi the country. Wo can understand the argument by ‘s itny niiliiiniess in making the peoj)\e of London con- 
whicli it IS contended (hat it is (he <lnly and interest of tnhute to tlie cxiieiise in iiU(*slion. We might contend 
the Slate thus to afibrd evei y jiossibic facilily for llie tlml liie in-mrMde «very ‘^ilonal estalilishment neees- 
dissemination of jiolitical intelligence. J^ven if i>, not lliaf each j^articnlar liranch shall JLie sup- 

priiH'ijile wi're to be admitted, l)<)v^ever, W'O (hat (nirted by (he locality when* it is jilaccd, or w'hcre it is 

Ihereare diflicnliics in tlie way of its "h»k 1 dncclly beneficial; but that ‘the whole shall be 

rmild If.irdly be o\ereonie. ' regarded as a common concern, and be maintained by a 

Rut as vet, it has seareeb’ Jiroposed (bat (be general lax. Otherwise we might have district %)r 

Go^eriimcni should go length. Almost all lliost* jiansli iiistitnlions, but no national institnlions. Take 

who object to (lie ^1‘^‘ pi’iiny stamp duly arc the case of the rost-OffiLe itself, in its chid capacity as 

i*?. siihiec*- ncwspajiers to the jiaymeiil of a jiostagc an eslablishnieiit for the transmission ot letters; is it to 
. - nf llie stamj). Now, for jirderiing (his .scheme be insisted either that the rate put ujxni every letter 
^yjiJnit announced by Mr. Rice wc can see no reason shall be exactly proportioned to the aciual expense of 

coii\ eying it, or even that every station where an office 
It is ndmillcd that (be jieiiny stamp duty inny lie for the receijit ami delivery of letters is ojicned, .shall 
'considered as really a postage — a jiayrnent for the privi- contiihnte an aminal revenue corresponding to the aii' 
lege enjoyed hy newspajiers of being transmitted by the niial cost at wliicli it is kept np? In point of fact, we 

post. Tlic diflercnce between the penny stamp and a lieliCNe there are many stations in reinotc and thinly- 

postage, then, is simply, that jiajiers whidi did not jiass jicojiled paits of the country which do not jiay their ex- 
ihrongh the Rost-Ofliee at all w onld be excmjited from peiises ; on jirjiK ijile, wc are sure there are cases in 
the latter cliarge. On llie other fiand, it is not aticmjited w hich such an objection ought not to prevent the station 
to he denied that, as a gradiiatcil po‘^lage is manifestly fiom lieing niaintained. It, then, it is (Fesirable that 
qui4e out of the question, tlie gross inequality would still the hu‘-incs.s of conveying newspapers from one part of 
remuin, of the jnijier that is sent a distance of filly miles, llie coniitry to another should be left to a public csta- 
through the post-office, being charged as much as that blishinent at all, why should not thecxpeiisc be assessed 
which is sent five hundred — of as large an addition in tlie same manner as that of every other public esta- 
being made to the price of a London jiajier, for instance, hlishmcnt, that is to say, iijioii the whole public ? Rut in 
oy being Iransmitled to Windsor, as by being con\eyed this pailicular case, the jiioposed exemption of tlie me- 
all the way to the Land’s Knd. - tropolis from its .share of the burden would seem to be 

This last eonskleralion puts down at once the jiretcn- e'^pecially unreasonable, i^urely the share winch, by 
sions of the postage scheme to snpeiior fairness or jiis- means of the stamp duty, purchasers and reader# of 
tice. On grounds of expediency, it seems to he quite newspajiers in London are made to contribute to tbeex- 
as iniicb without any claims to preference. pense of tlicir transmission to the remote parts of the 

At present, to a person residing in any of our pro- kingdom, is a small consideration to jiay kir the atlvan- 
vincial districts, a London paper 15 as cheap as a merely luges London eiijoyB over the provinces in this very 
local paper; and it will be the same under the icdut- matter of access lotpublic intelligence, us the constant 
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seat of Government and of the Lep^islutnre, and the 1 
centre of tlie whole political system of the country. The 
acquiescence of the rest olT the country in the preference 
tlius shewn to London, would seem to be cheaply pur- 
chased by the Inhabitants of the ifictropoIiK bein«; mereh 
called upon to bear their fair proportion of the expense 
of diffusiiijr that iiitcllig^ence throiij»;hoiit the community, 
to which they themselves are always the first and mosi 
abundantly served. 

The difficulties belonging to the practieul opplicalion 
of even the simplest plan of a postnne upon newspapers 
appear to us to be very great. »lf“ slumped wrappers 
were to be issued, they could not be provided in the* 
quantity that would be required without cousiderable 
expense. Then, how much would the iiecessfty of pio- 
ciiring one ot these wrapjiers on every occasion m which 
a newspaper was to bo transmitted to liie couuliy, em- 
barrass all such Iransmissioiis, especially such ns would 
be made only occasionally and by piivnte iudixidimls ' 
Every man having at any time occasion to send off a 
newspaper to a tneud by the post, wouUl liave to Keep 
a SLijiply of wrappers always liy him. Jjesidcs-, with the 
stamp, a newspaper may be sent tliroiigh the I\>st OHice 
ns olien as any person' pleases, and, in point of fact, 
^hc same newspajicr is olteii repeatedly so tiansmitled ; 
is it proposed, on the ])lan of a postage, that theie shall 
be a distinct postv\gc ]>aid fur every such t^-insniission ? 
Is tiie reader of a. London dady paper, in l^dihhingi!, 
to |)ay a jicnny on receiving it tlieie, and then is fiis 
fiiend, at Aberdeen, to whom lie sends it im-ward the 
next (lay, to pajy a second postage lor it ? Can there 
be any conqiai ison helweeu the pcileet I'acilities alfoided 
by the stamp duty, and the clninsmess and inaniiold 
iiic()n\enience ol such u system as this? It would be 
very mncli better, in our opinion, that, the J^egislatnre 
should he called upon at once to make proMsion h)i 
the tree eonveyanee of neuspapeis throughout tlic* 
couidiy, wUhoui cither postage or st;unt> duty. 

At the same lime, ue sliould hardly tliink tins last a 
fair deniaiul, ('veii if then? vveiT any chaiioe ot‘ its being* 
acceded to, and although all the (lillieiilties could he got 
rid ot llifct stand in the way of carrying the plan into 
etfect. We do not ^ee that all tlie lav, our and l.ieihties 
accorded by the Slate to the dilfusiou of Knowledije 
shoidd be monopolized by the newspapers, ^V e would 
relieve as lar as possible not newspapei knowledge oiil), 
but all other knowledge, fiom the taxes tiial impede it.!» 
dissemination among tlie jieople. Now, of these taxes, 
the duly upon jiaper is one mncli moic exlensjvtly in- 
jurious than even the ])resent stamp duly upon news- 
papers, since it atlects not newspapers oulv, hut all 
literary works whatsoever; ami Lhereloie we would look 
to the rejical or reduction ('f that duty as the lemoval 
of one of the most serious impediments that exist to 
the din‘nsion of knowledge, and as an object to wliiclT 
the fust and most streimons dibits of those who desire 
the intellect ual improvement ot the pcopje ought Uf he 
clireeted. '^I’his p ut ot the subjecr, also, will be found 
fully disensstsd and dlnslraletl in the pamphlet on 
“ The Newspaper Slumj) and tlie Duty on Paper,” to 
which we liave already leferred. 

Neither the House ot lairds nor the House of Com- 
mons met on Wednesday, the Kith, and ou 'riiursday, 
the 17lli, nothing of public importance (»ccnned in 
either. 

On Fiiday, the 18th, in the House of Commons the 
subject of the recent military occupation of Cracow by 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, was bi ought forward by Sir 
Stratford Caimiug, on a motion for the liouse going into 
a Committee ol Supply, and gave lisl to an animated 
debate. No new fads, however, were diciied ; Lord 
PalmUrston slating that Ministers had not yet received 
any official information on the bubjet;^, Aflcr this, the 


Irish Municipal Corporai^^f<^9W further consi- 
dered in Committee, and Ifo Causes from 43 to 81, 
inclusive, were agreed 

FRANCE. 

The MonUfhir of the 22nd of February contained the 
long-expected list of the new Cabinet. It stood thus — 

M. Thiers, President of the Council, and Minister of 
Fiireign A (lairs. 

*M. Sauzet, Keeper of the Great Seal, and Minister of 
Justice and Religion. 

M. jVloiitalivet, Minister of the Interior. 

M. Pussy, Minister of Commerce and Public WorkSv 

M, Pelet, Minister of Public Instnictioii. 

The former Ministers of Marine, Finance, and War, 
— namely. Admiral Diipcrre, M. d’Argout, and Marshal 
Maison, retain their otfices. 

On the day in which these changes were announced 
to ^(he jmblic, ^M. Thiers, .as Premier, made what tlie 
French call Ins “ profession of luitli” to the Chamber of 
Deputies. He frankly confessed that the new Cabinet, 
of which he was ,the head, had been formed for the 
express purpose of conciliating the majority of the 
Chamber: and, in fact, this Cabinet includes three of 
the Viee-i*resi(lents of that Assembly — Messrs. Pelet 
de Lozere, Sauzet, and Pa say. 

M. Thiers then expresscdliis regret iil the retireme<|it , 
of his late colleagues from office, and declared^lie would ’ 
not have separated from them but on the grounds of an 
absolute necessity. i^He had full coiihclence in his new 
associates, and they in him : they all perfectly agreed as 
to the leading points ami principles of government. 
Wilhout giving the Chamber any more specific pledge, 
he wished it to understand that no change would be 
made m the policy which the Freiicli Cabinet has fol- 
lowed since the death of M. Casimir Perrier. He said 
he wished to be juvlged by bis acts, and not by bis pro- 
fessions or promises; jiud he ydedgod himself to resign 
wheiuner h.i« Administration should be found in a 
minority in the Charnher. 

J’he cold maniK r in which IM. Thiers’ address was 
received hy the Chumliers, was iieitlier very (lattering to 
him nor indicative of the durahility ot his Cabirit*t. 

On the 21ifi, M 7’liieis rejieateil in the Chamber of 
Peers a speed i vvhieli scnreely ditlered in an)thing from 
his addless to the Charnher of Dojiiilies. The Peers 
are said to have received him even more coldly than the 
Deputies. 

A few days after this, in discussing a question in the 
C hamber of Dejnilies, it was observed liTat some of tho 
member^ formerly on the Mmislerial side sjmke against 
the Mmisleis of the day, while some of those usually iii n 
opposuion supported Mimsters. 'll apjiears, however, 
to us, that the (jne'^tion, though imjiortant, was not oUOi 
to try ])ai ty strength ujioii, but rather a matter on which 
every member might he desirous ot expressing freely 
his individual opimoii, without oireiiding or committing , 

I the pai ly vvliose general line ol ]»oliey he adhered to. 

I It rcgaulod a projio'-itioii for the clearing of woods mad 
loresls, and dimiinshing their number. 

The I^IoniU'iir of tlie 2bth of February contained the •' 
following commmncation, received by telegraph frorii 
Toulon : — “ Marshal* Claiisel reached Algiers on the 
2()ili, after having again defeated Abdel Kadir. 

Emir hud with him 3000 auxiliaries from M()rocco,®^ 
fought with some degree of order. He had procmjPllM 
ill jierson to attack tlie people of the desert of An^ra^ 
and ii-ad vampiished and stripped them. The Bey Ibra* 
him (a partisan of the French) took possession of the 
camp at Tremeseii, marched towards the desert, met 
Abdel Kadir coming back loaded with spoils^ beat him, 
and gave him chase tor a long time, without, however, 
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**<> come ifp wKh V active and 

iiifiMeniial. lientenantM td .BfV have been kiiletl.'* 

Wje derive two facts (l^tli^l^^fnvourable to tl)e French 
;iiiteresia at Al^yiers) froin this brief bulletin, — 1st, that 
the \ictory over AbdeJ Kadir, at Afascara, where the 
Duke of Orleans was present, and of which so much 
talk was made at Paris, was not at all' the decisive 
aifair it was represented, seeing that the Emir was able 
to take the field an:aiii a few weeks after it ; 2ndly, that 
the ‘‘iihjecls of the Emperor of Morocco, a fierce and 
brave peo]jle, are making common cause with the Arabs 
()1 Algiers. The tiexi very probable event is, that the 
Ijardy Kab} It s, descending from their mountains in the 
rear of Algiers, will fall en masse on the French, who 
will, in that case, certainly have tlicir hands full. 

Acconling to later accounts, which are not altogether 
odicial, the French army marched from Treinesen on 
the 9th of February, and reached Oran on the 12tli ; 
Claiisel having leit 500 French, and 1500 mixed Maho- 
inedan troops, with provisions lor seven months, to gai- 
rison Tiemesen. During their short campaign the 
Flench had hud two serious engagements with the 
Arabs; Abdel Kadir, in one instance, alluckiiig with 
7000 men, and bravely maintaining the fight for seven 
ijoiirs. 

At present the whole aspect of affairs on the north 
Alrican coast is as niijiroit^ismg us it well cun be. The 
MonUeur ofthe 14lli of March contained a sad despatch 
from vVlgiers of the 6th in*'!. It iinnonnced that a re- 
hellion liad becMi attemjitcd at Ilona, the object of wlindi * 
was to sci/e njion the jiiiblic nioiiex nnmdst the tumult 
and coiilnsion to be created. Unomcial accounts, how- 
ever, stale, on the contrarv, tliat the object ol tlic con- 
spirators, who were chielly otlieers and luni'Commis- 
fcioiifd ollicoi s, was of 11 hinlior and more jiohtieal nature -- 
being,in short, nothing less than to ])roclaiin the iiulejien- 
denee ol Uona, and to hold that Iraclion ol the Algenue 
leriitoi N imtil the jiroclaiuatioii ami estaldishmeut of a 
Ilejnihlic in France. The jilol broke out on the night 
of the 27th ol Febniary, Init was iiistanlly put down. 
Some ol the ringleadeis were placetl muler airest, and 
one ol them, a certain ibriard, snhdieutenant of the 
African clias'senrs, is said to have been shot while gal- 
lojiing' through the streets and shouting “ Vive la AV*- 
yuhliqiie r 

Oil the 27ih of February, Ministers attended the 1 
Committee ajipoinKHl to delilierale on M. (iouiii’s i^ro- | 
position for coiiNerting the Five per Cents. They main- 
tained that the piesent was an awkward moment lor 
ell’eeling it, but agreeil in tiie utility of the measure. 
M. 'I'hiPis, moreover, ])ledged Iiim.sclf to inlioduce, 
next Session, a IJill for the reduction of inierest to 
4{ per cent. i 

The elections in tlic Chambers of presidents and 
vice presidents .seem to have gone on in favour of Mi- 
nisters. 

On the 9th of March, a debate on supidies obliged 
Ministers to give some explanations as to their foreign 
policy. T^py had asked for a sujiplemenlary credit of 
7,&00,000 francs, or about 300,000/. sterling, to be aj)- 
plied to tlie naval department. M. Salverle opposed the 
grant, merely for the purpose of eliciting explanations. 
Jn lepljiiig to liim M. Thiers said, ‘‘that he thonglit 
such explanations would be morl' seasonable and pro- 
" duclivo of inVire utility when the discussion of the budget 
o]r foreign alfuirs should he brought forward. (Hear! 
Heor!) But at the .same time, lie did not mean to 
withhold certain explanations relating to the motives 
which led to the nece.ssity for these demands of credit. 
France and the whole world were aware of the unfor- 
tunate misuiiderslunding which had arisen between thrs 
country and the Diutetl States of America; the appre- 
henskm collision liad rendered it indispefiiably 


necessary to increase the armaments in the ports, so as 
to be prepared to protect the commercial interests of 
France against all casualties: such was the object of 
fitting out a certain number of vessels, which had been 
placed under the corrrmand of one of tl|e most distin- 
guished officers in the service. The most of those ves- 
sels had already proceeded to their destination, and there 
was no longer a ])ossibility of stopping the expenses 
required for this pnrpdf-c. Several were still in port, 
parlicnlarly at Brest ; but, as the policy of France was 
a policy ot observation, the government, under the pre- 
sent state* of the aflairs of nations, had thought it ad- 
visable to maintain the armaments upon the present 
footing. On a fiilnre occasion — namely, upon the dis- 
cussion ofthe budget of the , navy, the Ministers would 
prove the necessity for giving a greater development to 
this branch of public force; the train of events evidently 
showed that it was lor the advantage of France to adopt 
airinijiosing nthtiide, not only upon the Continent, but 
also to hoist its standard at all points of the glotie, in 
conjunclion with that of Great Britain. He was, there- 
fore, of opinion that the Chamber could not do belter 
than to accede to the grant of credit now required for 
the service of the navy. As to the general question, it*' 
miglil be carefully examined when the budget of the 
navy should he discussed. ’ 

In aiiothar reply (made to M. Maiigiiin) the ISlinis* 
ter for Foreign A Hairs stated, that the disjuilc of 
Fiance with the Cnited Slates was the immediate cause 
of the extinoidinary iiicieaso of her navy ; bill that now 
that indortiinnti* inisiinderstanding v/as drawing amicably 
towaitls a close, so nineh so indeed, that he believed 
there only remained certain questions of mere form to 
lx* disposed of. 

The money demanded by Ministers was voted by a 
majority of 2()(> against 1 I. 

All tins, we are glad to say, looks very pacific. 

On Saturdav, Marcli the I2lh, a somewhat atormy 
debate took place in llic Chamlier ol Deputies iqxm a 
motion Ic/r rerei\iiig a nnnihcr of jietitions in lavoiir of 
a general amnesty lor jiolitical olfenders — an amnesty to 
include I’rinc’e I’olignac and the other Ministers of 
Chailes \., now prisoners in the Citstle of Ham, as well 
as the republicans lately tiled and condemned. M. 
Sair/.et, the new Minister of .justice, opposed the motion, 
upon the gronnil that in the prerogative of the Crown 
alone lay the riglit ol taking the initiative in acts of 
aiunesly. 4'he (diamlier dec ided in favour of Govern- 
ment by a large niajoiily. Only some lilty or sixty of 
the Uhra J.iheral parly voted in favour ol the ipiestion. 

I'lie ^Ci/.nie, by the [joiicc, of some arms and gun- 
|x)w<Ici in Ikiris, has led In the report that anotlier plot 
against the King has been a- loot there. A good many 
arrests have been made “ on suspicion," but only half- 
a-dozen vagabond students lia\e lieen directly incul- 
pated, 

SPAIN. ^ 

In the middle of February the Carlisls, who were still 
besieging St. Sebastian, were driven olf by a tremen* 
dons fire ojiened upon them by the garrison. They 
retired in the direction of Krnani. In the direction of 
Jbibcm the ('ai lists wore more successful, having taken 
the town and castle of Balmaceda, wherein there were 
above 400 ( hristino soldiers. This great achievement 
was pertorrned under the orders of (jeiierul Eguia, At 
the same lime, though utterly incapable of s^iiig 
down before that city, or prosecuting a regular siege, 
the Carlists continued to infest the environs of 
Bilboa. 

A certain Carlist priest-soldier, the Canon Batlneros, 
wlto is, 110 doubt, ft great hero and commander in ihta 
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dcRpicable Warfare, was defeated on the 19lh of Fe- 
bruury, ut Trillo, within eighteen leagues of Madrid, 
and his band, in which were many unhoused monks 
and bejvgared priests, wasoispersed with pjreat. slaughter. 
Such is the Cj^vernment account of this great affair, in 
which, in real truth, there weie probably about two on 
three killed, and about twice as many wounded. 'Xlieso 
bulletins remind us of the Irish officer dnrpig the 
American war who, having to rqiort some trifling skir- 
mish to his superior, said — “ It was a very bloody battle 
while it lasletl, and our serjeant of murines lost his left 
arm.” We should rejoice if this game of war could be 
carried on, and brought to a decision with so little ex- 
penditure of hninun blood ; but that cannot be, and 
unfortunately these Spaniards are in the “habit of 
destroying as many lives in a town bioil, f)r in the place 
of confinement of their prisoners, as might snflice for a 
gallant onset, and good stand-up fight in the field. 

The Queen's army in the north, being sorely in want 
of money, received from the Government, some time in 
February, about 240,000/. sterling; and Ministers 
announced their hopes of “ raising money on the con- 
fiscated Church jiroperty and the revenue of lobacco.’i 

Towards the end of February tlie Canon Batanero*^, 
of whom we have jnst spoken, reapyieared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madrid, where lie succeeded. in intercvpl- 
ing desyialchcs, and making some j)risone»;s. Among 
his captives was an Ilononrablc JMernber — one of the 
Lower ('luimher, or Iboiairadores — a Senor Manritjue, 
whom lie sent from Guadalaxaia to the head quarters 
of Lon Carlos in Navarre. As the Senor was uiie of 
the very large majority that voted the perpetual exclu- 
sion of Don Cailcs and his heirs and successors from 
the throne of Spain, we arc atiaul that, before this lime, 
maliei's have gone haril with him. 
y The negolialioiis for recognising tlie independence 
of those precious off shoots ul Spam, the South Ame- 
rican States, have been going on, Init they cannot he 
brought tf) issue hefori* tin' iiieeliiig ol'Ihe Cortes. 

Tlie (ioverniYiciit (lazetle of the 5lh of February in- 
formed (lie good people ol Madrid (hat M. Meiidr/ahal, 
whose (•neratiug proee'^s remains so long /// peifOy 
lifipcd to he able, within the montly, to salisly tlie 
wishes and the wants of the nation ; but, as 1/ this were 
saying too niiicli, the same organ of government care- 
fully explained what* we suppose was a hidden truth to 
the Spaniards, tliat there was a great dilfereiice between 
hnpiirj; and proninnup and that “ men and things aie 
all liable to accidcuils.’* 

The (ia/ette of the 17lli of February contained a 
de( rce, appointing a Commission to consolidate and 
litpiidate the home debts ol Spain. The Committee 
was to consist of three persons, who were foitliwith to 
examine the state of the claims made upon the Goveni- 
inent, and to coiTes]K)nd with Committees in the pro- 
vinces that have been appoinled to foraaid monthly 
4 Reports to the Minister of Finance at Madrid. Accoftl- 
iiig to the decree, all these claims must lie sent in on 
(jr before the 4ast day of the current year, when the 
accounts will he closed. Memlizabal did not tiiink it 
necessary to state whence the funds for the liquidation 
of' this home debt are to proceed ; but, according to the 
Revista, or Madrid Review, the debt is to be puifU out 
of tlie property of the monks. 

A second decree, a pendaid to the first, appeared on 
the 21.st of February. It authorizes the immediate sale 
of church, or monastic property, and all other property 
whatsoever that may tall into tlie hands of the State. 

Tlie first and, capital article of thi.s decree is as 
follows : — “ From this day all properties, of whatever 
kind, are declared for sale which may have belonged to 
religious coryiorations extinguished, and all others that 
may fiave been adjudged to the nation, by whatever 


title or motive, ^ong to 

it hereafter by tlic act * 

From this specifi- 

cally exempted all bdlldi^viJestinlpd for the public 
service, all monuments of art, or others raised to com- 
memorate the national glory; These two decrees 'are 
said to have^iven great satisfaction to a largtSf and now 
predominant party in Madrid, and especially to the 
gentlemen of the press and of the stock-exchange there 
established. 

the elections of Members for the new Cortes are said 
to be, in general, favourable to the present Government. 
But, ill no inconsiderable portion of Spain, the mere^ 
name of a free election is a tiling to laugh at. Mini 
for exaiiifjje, is to be returned for Navarre, a province^ 
out of which he was beaten by the Curlists, not many 
luonlhs ago, and in which he could not show himself 
ill the niumier u candidate ought, without meeting with 
that death he So liberally deals to otliers. 

()iit of a series of reverses which the Queen’s troops 
are said to have sudered in the north, we extract the 
following, which seem to he well authenticated : — 

On the last day vf February 6OO of them were sur- 
prised by .‘lOlJO Carlists in the defiles of Olana, and 
either killed or mad(‘ prisoners. On tlie IsL of March 
another corjis v\'as beaten by tlie Carlist Generals 
Bmjo andTiislani, near Rijyll. On the otli of MarcK ' 
4000 ('arlisl foot, with 100 horse, were pressing on the 
loan of Rejeerda. 'I'lie poor peasants of t}ie plain 
•were fl>ing in consternation and confusion to seelcsafely 
across the French guiltier. About this date (iencral 
Evans stated to the Ooverumeiil, that through sickness 
and other casualties he could not bring above 6000 of 
his auxiliary force into the field, (leiieral Coulova, on 
whose conduct we reflected last month, liad not been 
removed from the conimaiid, though strongly suspected 
of (’arlisni, or miserable incapacity, or both : it appears, 
however, he has since lieen recalled. 

The most disgusting atrocities have been committed 
in Catalonia, where that man of blood, the gross and - . 
brutal old Mina, is Caplaiii-tiencral fin* the Queen. A 
(’arlist pailisan named ('ahiera, had taken prisoners 
and sliot two constitutional alcaldes, or magistrates, and 
commitled other acts of vengeance of the same ’kind.* 
ITuahle to cateii this insurgent, the Brigadier Com- 
nuindant General of Lower Arragon mdored the execu- 
tion ol liis mother, and tlie arrest uf his three sisters 
who were living quietly in the town of Tortosa. The 
(lovernor of Tortosa, revolting at the idea of shooting a 
poor, defenceless old woman to expiate atrocities com- 
mitted by her son, delayed the execution, until positive 
ordcis came from old lilina that the deed should be 
done. Accordingly, at nine o’clock on the morning of 
the I6th of February, the Scnorfi Calirera was shot! ' 
Her three daughters, with their husbands, and many ^ 
ntar relations were detained in close confinement. 

As soon as intelligence of this murder reached 
Madrid, the Queen- Regent and the Ministers hastened 
to convince the public tlial they had had no jiand in it ; 
and the whole weight of the infamy was laid upon 
Mina, who we believe deserves it, iiotvvilhstanding the 
exertions made by some of tln‘. Spanisli journalists and 
reviewers to piove that Meiidr/abal has approved of his 
System of rigour and Oxtermiiiation. ^ 

A savage lielore, the insurgent Cabrera became 
with a thirst for blood when he licard of his pareiJm|: 
death, and he issued a decree of retaliation, by which' 
the wile of one oi tlie Queen's eolonels, and thirty oth€r 
ladies, were ordereil to be shot ! lii fact, we believe 
that four ladies, whose husbands belonged to the Con* 
stitulional party, were at once led forth and executed. 

We see it is new confidently stated that the plfaipo- 
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teiitittries of the South American States have left 
Madri(l» ,tlie ne^otiutitms m which they were eng^gejd 
having fallen to the ground, oft their ^positive and defi- 
nitive refusal to make Spatft any compensation for her 
acknowledgment of their independence. The needy 
Spanish Government wanted large amounts of gold and 
of silver for what would now be a mere ‘formality — a 
piece of paper or parchment ; and the turbulent Stales 
of South America have very little money to spare even 
for things more intrinsically valuable. 

One of the grand financial projects of M. Mendizabal 
was produced early in Mareli. Our nows|;apers have 
summed it up as follows : — “The Government will con- 
solidate, in T) per cent stock, 

The jjaper debt, with interest, at 3 1 per •cent. 

The vales, not consolidated .... 3.‘j „ 

And the debt without interest . . ‘Jo „ 
in portions of one-.si\ih part for the nex^wx years, ac- 
cording to the rate at wliich the 5 per stock may be in 
the Madrid market in the mOnth of .June of each }ear ; 
so that, taking an average of tliree years for the whole, 
u per^'Oii liolding to-day two bonds of debt v. itbout inte- 
rest, vakie each uill, at the fnd of tliree jear.s, 
receive a fi ])er cent stock value lo-rlay 5(b 'I’hus (he 
two former will cost 30, and the latter r>0 ;• but at (he 
end of three years 15 interest will be received, 5 per 
cent, for each year, whirf,! will reduce tlic 50 to 35 
This project has been nnfavonrably received at Madrid.” 


rOllTlKMU 

Tiir prominent subject at T^isbon for some lime lias 
been the new tariff of Customs 'flie Committee, euil\ 
in February, intiodiiccil an important change whidi 
went t(» reduce the valuation. 'I’be iMiiaiice Minister 
obtained a vote of confidence, antlmnzing bim to issue 
Exchequer lulls to the amount of about 500,000/. — a 
sum idisolutely ivijiiircd to ineit llie immediate exigen- 
cies of the Government. A Report, signed by the Mai- 
qiiis of Louie, which announced tlic adjustment of the 
differences that had arisen between the Courts ol Lisbon 
and Turin, througli the tnondly mediation of his JJri- 
taiinic Majesty, was pnhbslud oflicually in .h\‘briiary- 
Lisboii was tlieh calm, lint the Chamber of Deputies 
very stormy. More than once the President ot (he 
Chamber, having rung his hell in vam, and being unable 
to restore oider, adjourned the debate. In other lesjjecis 
than in noise, a ilebale in the Poituguesc Commons 
bears a close re.semblaiice to a debate at J5illmgsg,ile. 

'I’ownrds til 2 end of February they were discussing a 
project for the rc-iiuklellmg and re-organi/iug the army, 
and they much annoyed the >oimg’ Queen by ])assing’ a 
law lliat no sncli ollige as that of (bumnaiidei -in-Chict 
fihonUl exist in time of peace; and that when it became 
necesNary, in case of war, tlie ollicc •'liould be filled by 
a person responsible to the nation. i\’ow, Doi^ta Maiia 
liad, by a regular contract, given the lauk ot Coin- 
inander-in-Cliief of llieaimicsot Portugal to her new 
husband. ^ 

Petitions were pouring in from the officers of the 
navy, who conqilained of not having been paid for the 
lust six months. 

''i. 

I'HE AFFAIR OF CRACOW. 

The ancient Polish city of Cracow', with a strip of 
surrunnding territory, was creeled into an iiidcjiendent 
sHJfTe by the Congress ofViemia in I SI. 5, alt the Allied 
, PowcM's, among which England was one, guaranteeing 
its rights and independence. Cracow is inclavf^ or 
shut ’Itif un all sides by teriilories, once part of the 
kingdrattv^of Poland, but now belonging to the great 
Kussia, Austria, and Prussia. As such a 


tiny stale was scarcely Rufficient to sii])|^t a King and 
Court, Cracow was allowed to govern herself accord- 
ing to Republican forms, ,and in this mode matters 
proceeded very well, until the llevolutioii at Warsaw in 
1830, or rather, we iiiay any, until the total Overthrow 
of that Revolution, and the wholesale proscriptions of 
Poles of the Duchy Warsaw and elsewhere by the 
Russiatfs in 1832. Since that lime the miniature Re- 
public has been kept in a state of constant uneasiness 
by the turbulence of strangers resorting to her, and by 
the jealous fears of the three great Powers that hem 
her ill. As an iudejicndeMt State, many of the Polish 
refugees tliought slie could extend protection to them, 
and lliey Ijierefore look up their residence in the city 
of CraciAv. 'riie number of these men irritated sus- 
picion, and it was soon said, with more or less, but 
always with a good deal of truth, that the refugees, 
availing lliem^ielves of its geographical position, made 
Cracow the centre of a great conspiracy, the object of 
which was (and were it only feasible it were praise- 
worthy) to renew the revolution in Poland, and recover 
all that partitioned country from the gras[i of Russia, 
Prussia, ami Austria. The three great co-part ilioners 
sav that these refugees not only committed the Irau- 
qinllity of ilieir Polish provinces, but were guilty of 
many cmtrngt's and disorders in C’racow itself, 'fhey 
therefore diimamled their ex])ulsion from the territories 
of llie Republic. I'hey go on to allege that the 
President was slow in complying with their demands, 
and lliai tins bud them under llie iieeessily, i\s pru lectors 
(by tke Treaties of Vienna) oftlu* Repulilic of Cracow, 
to march troops into its territory. Accordingly, in tlie 
month of IVbnuiry troops were sent by tliem into a 
'^late that liad u lormal guaianlee from the Congress 
of Vieiiiui, that no foreign armament shoulil ever 
mole.st, or iiilerlere with licr. 'flic troops that have 
lakeu possession of Cracow are cluelly Austrian, 


UNTTEl) STATES OF AMERICA. 

I’ki sidiont Jackson has aci'iqiLed tlie mediation ofGreut 
Rrilam in the i[iit\-.iiou at ishiie between France and the 
United Slates. 3'he President’s decision was made 
known lotbingiess on the Stli of I'Vhrnary, in ii Message 
from which we extract tin* princiji.'d clauses: — 

“ To the Sc iKile and Ilon^'e of Representatives. 

“The (lovernment of (Leal Riitain has offered its 
mediation for the adjustment of the dispute bi'tween the 
United Slates and France'. Caiefnlly guarding that 
jioiiil m the eon li oversy wliieli, as it involves our honour 
and iiidependenee, admits of no compromise, 1 lia\e 
cheerfully accepted the offer. It would he obviously 
improper to resort even to the mildest measures of a 
eompiiKory cliaracler until it is ascertained whether 
I'hanee has declined or accepted the mediation. I, 
tlierelbre, recommend a suspension of all proceedings on 
tlial part ofioy Special Message of the 15tli of January 
last, vvlneli ..jiroposes a partial non-interconrse with 
France. Whde wc cannot too highly appreciiitc the 
elevated and disintercsletl inu'.ive.s of the oiler of Great 
Hntain, and liave a just reliance upon llie great iniluence 
of that Power to restore llie relations of ancient Iriend- 
shipjbetween the United States and France, and know, 
too, that our own pacific policy will be strictly adhered 
to until the national honour compels us to depart from 
it, wc should be insensible to tlie exjiosed condition of 
oiir country, and Ibrget the lessons of experience, if we 
did not efficiently and sedulously prepare for an adverse 
result.” 

The Message concludes by repealing the recommend- 
alion already made, to place the seaboard in a proper 
slate for defence, and to provide full means for the pro- 
tection of navigation and commeice. 
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DOCUMENTS AND AB^fRACT^ 


STATE OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES WITH REFERENCE 
TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVE- 
NUES. ^ 

The principal portion of the First Report of the E^clesias- 
tical Commissioners v^as giVen in No. 28 of* the “ Compa- 
nion and Ihe Second ReportJiaving been just laid before 
Parliament, we present the following abstract of it, making 
use, for the most part, of the word^of the Report. The 
Report is arranged under the heads of Territory and 
Revenue ; but for the purposes of distinctness we have 
increased the number of subdivisions. The intricate ques- 
tion of church patronage will be made the subject of a 
sepal ate Report. The measures recommended in this and 
the First Report, which it may be determined to adopt, will 
doubtless be carried into enect by Commissioners con- 
stituted for that purpose. 

Territory, — The Commissioners recommended that the 
city and siiburbs of Bristol sliould be united to the diocese 
of Bath and Wells, and that the remaining part of the 
diocese of Bristol, situate in the county of Gloucester 
siiould be added to the diocese of Gloucester. That part 
of the county of Glatnorgan, which is now in the diocese 
of St. David's, may properly be added to that of Llaodaff; 
as well as those paits of the counties of Monmoiitli .^nd 
Brecon which are specified in tfieir First Report. The 
transfer of certain parishes in the county of Suney from 
the diocese of “Wincliesler to that of London is recom- 
mended ; also the union of the bishopric of Sodor and Man 
to that of Carlisle. The Isle of Man contains only eigh- 
teen parishes, over which the archdeacon, who is resident, 
and nas a respectable income, can exeicise an effectual 
superintendence. 

The new division of dioceses will render necessary a 
corresponding change in the airaugemcnt of archdeacon- 
rus. The Commissioners propose to cieato six additional 
aiclideiicons, which will involve a change in the limits of 
some of the archdeaconiies already existing. Jurisdiction 
should be given to such of the mchdeacons as are at 
XJiesent merely nominal officers, . 

If the ruial deans are to be made efficient officers, as it 
is conceived tliey ought to be, it will be desirable that 
they sliould receive spme small annual payments, sufii- 
cicnt to defray the expenses incurred by them in their 
visitations. The future arrangement of rural deaneries 
will be most advantageously settled by the bishops of the 
several dioceses. 

Some of the iu*o])osed tenitoiial changes may lie cfTecled 
immediately, with the consent of the bishops concerned; 
others only as pailiculur vacancies occur, or until the 
funds necessary for carrying them into execution shall 
become available. 

lievenue , — According to the most recent Returns tlie 
annual revenue of all the sees is about 14H,87j/. ; a sum 
sufficient to provide incomes for all the bishops, including 
those of the two new sees, without tlie addition]of any pre- 
fei meut in commendam. But the peculiar manner of leasing 
the episcopal estates occasions great variations of incomes 
from year to year, according as a greater or less amoimt 
of fines IS received. There would be an obv^ioiis difficulty, 
therefore, upon the occurrence of a vacancy in one of the 
richer sees, to require the future bishop to pay a certain 
annual sum towards the augmentation of the poorer see. 
One mode of rendering those incomes less uncertain would 
be, to allow the existing leases, both for lives and for terms 
of years, to expire. But this would involve tfwi necessity 
of borrowing money upon the security of tn^ episcopal 
estates, the practical result of which would be, ' o transfer 
to the parties lending their money, that interest in the 
episcopal estates whieh is now possessed by the lessees. 
The Commissioners do not propose any genera measure 
to meet the difficulties of the case, but recommend that 
facilities should be afforded for the conversion of leases 
for lives into leases for terms of years. 

The following statement shows the present amount of 
the income of the larger sees, and the reduction which it 
is proposed to make in them ; — 


• 

Eslinmtod Income 
acourdliifi to tlie 
Flint Report. 

Future proposed 
Income. 

Excess. 

Canterbury . . . 

London 

Durham 

Winchester ... 

Ely 

Worcester .... 
St. Asaph '. . . . 
Bangor. , . . . 

£ 

17.000 
12,200 
17,800 

1 10,700 

11.000 
G,500 
5,2001 
3,800) 

15.000 

10.000 
8,000 

7.000 
5,500 

5.000 

5,200 

1 

£ 

2,000 

2,200 

9,800 

3,700 

6.500 

1.500 

3,600 


84,200 

55,700 

28,600 


This reductidin, when carried into etfcct, will furnish an- 
nually a sum of 28,500/., to which is to be added the 
inedtne of the see of Bristol, amounting to 2300/. The 
total sum thus obtained, of 30,800/., being divided amongst 
the thirteen bishoprics, which require an addition to their 
present revenues, afid the two new sees will provide an 
income for each, varying from 4000/ to 5000/. per annum, 
according t 9 the circumstances of the different gees. The 
sums to be apportioned to each cannot yet be determined. 

In tlu' .seej$ of York, Bath and Wells, Norwich, and Salis<^'^ ' 
bury, it is not proposed to make any alteration. 

For the purpose of ensuring the regular payment of thd' 
sums winch may be allotted to the poorer sees, it may be ^ 
cxpeduMit to ])rovide a fund, "by allowing the sums which 
are to be deducted from the incomes of the richer bishop- 
rics, to accumulate for a certain time. There are estates 
belonging to some sees, which may, perhaps, be advan- 
tageously sold, under certain restrictions. T.ho produce of 
such sales may constitute a fund, out of which the bishop 
may receive compensation, either for foregoing a fine, in 
order to facilitate the conversion of a lease for lives into 
one lor a term of years, or for waving liis right of granting 
a concurrent lease, when a le.ssec will not renew. 

The Commissioners approve of the plan of detaching 
.secular functions from the bishopric of Durham, and re- 
commend that a similar separation of civil jurisdiction 
.should be effected in the province of Yoik and in the see 
of Ely. 

It will be necessary to provide residences for the bishops, 
of Manchestor, Ripoii, Lincoln, TJandaff* ’’and Rochester. 

Catfwdrals and Collegiate Churches . — peeping in view 
the recommendation of the (hown, to approach thia 
branch of the inquiry with a view to give increased effi- 
ciency and usefulness to the Established Church, the Com- 
missioners have endeavoured to accomiilish two objects: — 
one IS, to improve the condition of those benefices, the 
population of winch is of considerable amount, but v^hich 
are now so scantily endowed as not to yield a competent 
maintenance for a cleigyman ; the other is, to add to the 
niinihers of clergymen and cliurches, and so to make a 
more adequate provision for the religious instruction of a^V 
lapidly inci eased and increasing population. y 

It appears, from the Report of the Ecclesiastical Reve- 
nues Commission, that there arc no less than 3528 benefice# ' ; 
under 150/. per annum. Of tliis number 13 contain each 
a population of more than 10,('00 ; 51 a population offrom^ 
5000 to 10,000; 251 a population of between. 2000 and 
5000 ; and 1 125 have each a pojiulation of between 600 
and 2000. On every one of tliese benefices i^ is desirable 
that that there should be a resident clergyman ; but unless 
their value be augmented, it will in many cases be impose 
^le 1o secure this advantage. The necessity of such 
augmentation will be greatly increased bij^vtlie 
recommended in the laws relating to pluralities and 
dencc. The means whicii can be applied to effect the 
pruvement are very far short of the amount require 
Even were no addition to be made to the income of bi^«< 
tices having a population below 500, it would take uo leMi, 
a sum than 235,000/. pfer annum, to raise all benefice*' ' 
having a population of between 500 and 2000 to the annual 
value of 200/.; those having a population of 2000 and 
upwards* to 300/*, and those having 5000 and ^ wards, 
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to 400/. per annuno. Of the benefices included in this 
enumeration, there are 1052 4“ private patronage, and 
1258 in public patronagfe. The latter are, in the first 
instance, the ])referable objects, of assistance from the 
funds to be rendered available to the purposes of aiig- 
inentation ; and those funds will be very far from adequate 
to the improvement even of this class of pic ferments. 

The most prominent, indeed, of those defects, which 
Cripple the energies of the Established Church, and cir- 
cumscribe its usefulness, is the want of churches and 
ministers in the large towns and populous districts of the 
kingdom. The growth of the population has beep so 
japid as to outrun the means possessed by the esfablish- 
ment of meeting its spiritual wants ; and the result has^ 
been, that a vast proportion of the peojjlo are left desti- 
tute of the opportunities of public worship and C’hiislian 
; insWetipn, even when every allowance is made for the 
V^ertions of those religious bodies wliich arc hot in con- 
nexion with the Established Church. ' 

Looking to those parishes only which contain each 
a population exceeding 10,000, it is loimd that in London 
and its suburbs, including the parishes on eitlicr hank of 
the Thames, there are four ])arislu's qi (list nets, each 
having a population exceeding 20,000, and coutamnig an 
aggregate of 100,000 persons, with cliurch-ioom lor 
8200 (not quite one-twciitietli of the whole), and only eleven 
clergymen. 

There are twenfy-one others, the aggregate jiopiilal ion 
of which is 739 , 0 ( 10 , \'\liile iJie cluirch-rooni is lor 
66,155 (not one-tentli of the whole), and only foily-five 
clergymen. ^ 

. Tnere are nine others, with an aggregate popnlation of 

232.000. and church-ioom for 27,327 (nut onc-eighlh of tlie 
whole, and only nineteen clergymen. 

The entire ]iO])iila(i()n of these ilnity-four panshes, 
amounts to 1,137,000, while there is church-iooni only for 
101,682. Snp[)osinglhat chureh-room is requned for one- 
third, there might to be sittings foi 379,000 persons. 
Theie is, therefore, a defieieney of 277,318 sittings — oi, if 
we allow 25,000 for the numIuM’ of sittings in propiietaiv 
chapels, the defieieney u ill he 2i2,3 1 m. 

Allowing om* chnich for a popnlntion ot 3000, fheie 
would be required, in these ])auslh's, 3 79 ehiirc lies, u hereas 
^ there are, in fuel only f»9, or if jnopnitury ehnpels be 
added, about 100, leaving a deficiencj of 270, while there 
are only 1.39 cleigymen in a poinilatiori exceeding a 
million. 

In tlio diocese of Chester, there are thirty-i'ight parishes 
or districts in Tiancashire, each with a ])npiilation exceed- 
ing 1,0,000, containing an aggregate of 810,000 souls, with 
church-room for 97,700, or about oue-eigbth, the propor- 
tions varying in the different parishes from one-sixtli to 
onc-twenty-third. 

In the diocese 01 Yoik, there are twenty jiarislies or dis- 
tricts, each with a population exceeding 10,000, and wntli 
an aggregate of 402,000, while the church accommodation 
is for 48,000, the proportions varying from one-sixtli to 
one-thirtieih. 

In the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, there arc six- 
teen ]mrishcB or districts, each having a population ab«ne 

10.000, the aggregate being 235,000, with chnrch-room 
for about 29,000, the proportions varying from one sixth to 
one-fourteenth. 

Many of the chapels wdiich contribute to swell llic 
actual amount of cluirch-room have no ])articnlar districts 
assig^ned to them. The (lurnniissioners consider the 
alignment of a district to each cburch or chaiiel to be 
necessary to the ends of pnstoral instruction, and to carry- 
ing into full eflect the parochial economy of the Established 
Church. While the evils which iluw from a deficiency 
in the means of religious insti uction and \)astoial super- 
intendence ai*e the most urgent of all, they re precisely 
those for which a remedy can be least easily found. The 
X’Osources wditjfh the Established ('hurcli possesses are 
evidently quite inadeijuate to the exigencies of tlic ease. 
All that can be done is gradually to diminish the intensity 
of the evil. 

Partly by the application of first fmits and tenths, 
"Wtly by the aid of liberal Parliamentary grants, and 
Mly by, the exertions of individual beneficence, addi- 
tional church-^room has been secured within the last 
C twent y jj^r s, for at least 600,000 persons^ and some hun- 
clergymen have be^n stationed in 
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populous districts, which were before de^xtute of the ad- 
vantages of pastoral care and instruction. But all that 
has been hitherto done in this way falls very short of the 
necessity of the case. 

If the endowments of cathedral and collegiate churches 
should appear to be larger than is requisite for the pur- 
poses of their institut'mn.the surplus ought, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners^^ be made available for the aug- 
mentation of poor benefices, and the creation of new 
ones. large immediate accession of funds is likely to 
be obtained fiom the above source; but it is hoped that 
the .sacnficey’ which the cathedial and collegiate churches 
will be reepmed to muke will have the effect of stimulating 
individual benevoleiv>e to contribute towards the funds for 
improving and creating benefices. 

The eatheilial chaplers are divided into two classes — 
first, tht deans and cliapteis of the old foundation ; 
secondly, those of the new ff.uijidRtion. The former term 
coriiprenciids all those cathedral establishments which 
were founded at difibient periods before the reign of King 
Henry VIll.; the latter, those which were founded by 
Idteis patent fronij^thc Crown, confirmed by Paiiiameiit, 
about the time of the lleformation. 

The old foundations comprise, not only the dean and 
canons residentiary, wlio compose the chapters of each, 
but various other prebendaries, who are not required to 
Keep any ri'sideiice at the cathedral, nor to perform any 
other duty, except that of jn’i'iicliing one or two sermons^ 
HI each yeiu. The dean, and each of the resiJentaries * 
has, licsidos a sepaiate endowment and a small fixed 
stipend, a shaie of that jioition of the corporate revenues 
which lemanis after the jiaynT-nt of those stipends and 
othei general expenses. Of this portion, which is called 
dwulend, the dean recc'lves no larger share than any other 
memhei of the ehaptei : except at Lichfield, where a 
different sealc of division is piescrilied by a local Act of 
Parliament. The prelKuidaries, who aie not residentiaries 
Inivc no share of the corporate revenues, except in some 
cases, small fixed ])av meiits, but in most instances possess 
each a separate endowment. 

Ill the chajdeis of the new foundation, on llu? contrary, 
there aie no preheiidiii les besides the rc'sideritiaries ; and 
exci'pt at Dm ham ami Ely, they have no separate 
estates. Tlie dean, mdcpemleni ly of statutable allow- 
ances, upon a materially laiger scale than those of the 
lireiiendarios, leieivcs on the division of fines a twofold 
share. 

Tlie chmclies to whieh the nieasures now' about to be 
lecoinmendetl will apjdiMnv — 

()1 the old foun bitioii— Tlie cathcidials of York, London, 
Lliicbester, Exetm*, Hereford, Lielifield, Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and WedU, and Si. Cleorge's cdiajud at Windsor. 

Of the new -I'lie cathedials o( (binlcrbury, Durham, 
Winchester, Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, Ely, Gloucester, 
Noiw’ich, Oxford, Pelerhorough, Hocliester, and Wor- 
cester, .and the collegiate church of AVestminsler. 

In all these chuiches the daily jierformance of the 
choral service is maintained out of the revenues of the 
dean and chapter, wlio also, in most in.stances, sustain 
and repair the liihric ; and many of these bodies have of 
late years devoted very large sums out of those revenues 
to the rci>aration and improvement of the buildings in- 
trusted to their care. But in the opinion of the Com- 
missioncis, the most important objects of these institutions 
may be secured, and continued consistently with a reduc- 
tion of the present cathedral prelermenls. and the appro- 
priation of n considerable ]}ortion of the revenues towards 
m.nking a belter ]novi.sion for ilie cure of souls. 

Withlliese views, the Commissioners recommend that 
no new appointments shall in future he made to any of the 
stalls of the old foundation, w-hieh are not residentiary; 
with the cxct‘plion of .some, the income Of which is little 
more than nominal, and which, perhaps, it qjay be deemed 
expedient to retain, as marks of distinction to be bestowed 
on deserving clergymen. 

The number of prebends affected by this recommenda- 
tion is about .368. In a few cases the income is regulated 
by some local custom or statute ; but the greater part 
are endowed with a separate property under lease, cither 
for twenty-one years, or (as more frequently happens) for 
tliree lives. 

The proceeds of estates with which the deans and 
residentiaries of the old foundations, and those of Durham 
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^ and Ely, are eil^owed, sepnmtely from the corporate 
property of the chapters, should, as vacancies shuU occur, 
oe received and dealt with in the same manner as is pi*o- 
po&ed with rep^ard to the proi?erty attached to the prebends 
last mentioned. , 

The chapter, in each of the churclies enumerated, hoto 
of the old and new foundation, consist hereafter of 

a dean and four canons, the e^®)lishment at jiresdttt 
actually existinj? in the cathedrals of York, Chiche|t^r, 
and Carlisle ; that one, at least, of these canonries, wnetfe 
they may be in the patronapce of the Rishc^), should 
made available towards a better pioyision for'the ofHce of 
archdeacon ; that until the ejuslin^ chapter shafit," be 
reduced to the proposed number, no n^ew election nor ap^ 
pointmonts take place ; and that the income icsult in*; from 
stipends, dividends, or oilier sources, which woyld have 
been payable to each rosideytiary exceedinj; the number 
of four, should, as the stalls become vacant, be paid by the 
chapter clerk to the treasurer of Queen Anne’s bounty, as 
m the case of the separate estates. 

An exception to this rule niipfht vvitl^ p_ropi*iety he ma4e 
in the case of Chester, vvliere the incefee of each of the 
six prebendaries does not exceed 12Q/«oh an average of 
the last seven years. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the tciiii of resi- 
dence of each dean should he nine months, and of each 
canon three months ; and that the resideiitiaicjs, instead 

4iof being elected by the eha[)ter from among the other 
prebendaries, should be appointed directly by tlie R*shop, 
except in the case of the (Jathcdial of Hi. Paul's, where 
three out of the fouy canonries should be in theliornination 
of the Crown. 

If the recommendation of the Commissioners for the 
erection of two new sees lie adopted, the two collegiate 
churches of Manchester and Ripon, which already ptkssess 
an establishment nearly similar to that jiroposed for the 
cathedrals of the new Ibiimlation, may lie made tlie cathe- 
drals of the two new sees. The endowments beloniring to 
the collegiate establishments of lleylesbnry and IVftddle- 
liain should he applied for the purpose of providing lor 
the parochial cleigy in the places with which those esta- 
blishments aie connected. 

Ojffwo of Archdeacon. — The reinuneiation of these offices 
arises principally from small payments made to them at 
their visitations, under the name of pniciirations ; the 
amount of which is the same as it was sevt ral centuries 
ago. The total of llien enioJunients is, in most cases, not 
adeipiate to defray the Uv-cessaiy ex [)e uses even their 
oidinary visilatioiis, stilf iess those of tlieir paiochial cir- 
cuits, tile regular perfonnanee of winch is the most cssen- 
lial of their duties In eaeli cathedral, wliere such an 
arrangement is pr.icticTlble, one at least of the stalls should 
he applied to the \)iiipose of making a better provision for 
this iinjjortaiit office. An instance of sneh an airangement 
already exists in the c.ithedral of Jloeliester. 

As it IS desirable that dignities in cathedral and colle- 
sriate chiirclu's should he bestowed upon those only whose 
qualifications have been proved by a ecrlain period of 
service in the ministry of the church, the Commissioners 
locommend that no person he Iiereaftercapableof reeeiviiig 
the appointment of dop.n, archdeacon, or canon, until he 
shall have been six years complete in priest's orders. 

Minot Canons^ Vicars Choral, Priesi-Vicurs or Chap- 
/aw.— These are the ministers of the eatlicdral and colle^- 
' giate cluirches. The service is peiformed.by them, or 
some of them, m till these chinches twice, and in some 
three times a day, throughout the year. The number in 
St. Paul's Cathedral is twelve; in otheis there arc eight, 
six, four, and in the collegiate clnnch of Manchester two. 
The emoluments are almost as vaiious as the numbers. 
At Durham some of the minor canons receive as much as 
1 70/. a-year ; in some chinches they have not more than 
30/.; but the majority receive from ’lO/. to 70/. In conse- 
quence of the smallness of tluMV salaries in almost all the 
cathedrals, there is a prevalent custom of giving to these 
ministers chapter livings, which tliey hold together with 
their places in the cathedral. The Commissioners are of 
opinion that the interests both of the cathedrals aiul o^ 
the parialhB.s would be consulted by retaining only so many 
of these ministers as are sufficient for the sci-vice of the 
cathedrals, and giving iiiem such salaries as may preclude 
vtecetn^y of their Wding benefices together with their 
offices in tim^hedra!. 
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In most of the foundation, these 

subordinate ipinisters ibnn ie^rporation, subsist 

upon the separate fund.s tHerro belohging, and exert the 
same i^ower of leasing tliiferr property as other ecclesiastical 
bodies. The consequent fluctuation and uncertainty pf 
income, arising from fines received upon ^newal of leases, 
in different ye|rs, which is found very inconvenient by the 
holders of lnurgcr preferment, must occasionally become a 
source of disiress to those whose average subsistence it 
very slpnder, Commissioners allude to the expediency 
of making some arrangement for placing the property of 
thesfi minor cQt*poi'|.tibns upon a better fooling. 

Beam and Chapten. — The Commissioners rMOmmend' 
lhat such regulations s^uld be adopted as may leave it 
in the power of deans and chapters, under certain restfh^ 
tions. to give pr^eferment idr the menjbers of their OVfS 
body, and tn the minor caooni^'who may reasonably 
to them for rcw'ard after a oeKain' period of service ; 
that where the presentation to any benefice in their gift SI 
not required for these purposes, it should pass, in some' 
cases to the Crown, and in others to the Bishop of tiia 
diocese in which cither the catliedral or the benefice may 
be roBpectivcly sltuute. Tins reegmmendatibn is not to 
be regarded as extending to Christchurch, and must, of 
course, be considered as subject to modification in parti- 
cular cases. • 

pie Commissioners recommend that, in general, the 
livinirs, the patronage of which lielongs to the pretends 
which are \o cease, and those of the deans and reaiden- 
fianes, in right of their separate estates, shall, after the 
])reseTit incumbencies, fall toth#presentation of the respeq;; 
five Bishops. , 

The oidinary expenditure of the corporate revenues of 
(.feaiis and chapiters, the Commissioners find to be in 
"general econonueai and moderate, and such as is required 
lor the due performance of choral service, the care and 
maintenance of the fabric, and the decent propriety of a 
cathedral establishment ; but they point out some diiter- 
ences in the scale of this expenditure in dittereiit places. 

Stnernre Pcrlories, — Tlie total number of these prefer- 
ments is seventy-one, of which above thirty are in the 
patronage of the Crown or of I'cclesiiistical corporations, 
Tliese sluuilil he suppressed, and the resources arising from 
them should be ajiplied towards uugnieuting the. existing 
provision for the cure of souls ; due regaid being had, in 
the first instance, to tlu^ WMiits of those dioceses in which 
the sinecure reeloiu's aie siluale. 

With respect to the pioliable ext<*nt of the fund appli- 
cal)le to the purpose of increasing llio present provision 
for the iiarochial clergy, winch may be deriv«'d from the 
different soinces pointed out m tins Jteporl, allliough it iy 
not possible to torni .in accurate estimate until tJie points 
winch are leserved lor linther consulwatiou shall have 
been finally settled,! he Commissioners entertain a confident 
exjieclation that the amount ^^lll ullinirtlely not be less 
than 130,000/. jier annum. 

It appears by the Liber Regis, compiled .ni the reign 
of King Henry VI IT., that in several parts of England 
theic are Jiospilals of ancient Ibinidation which were at 
that time decmeii promotions spiritual, and as such were 
charged with first fruits and teiitlis,’ although partaking, 
also of an eleemosynary character. These establishment^” 
aie, from the increase in the value of their possessions, 
capable of affording, m some instances, after amply satis- 
fying the objects of the founders’ bounty, tlie means of 
making a better luovision lor the cme of souls, in 
parishes with which they are connected. The attention of 
tin* (commissioners, howcvei, having hut recently been 
called to them, they have no precise mt'ormation either of 
their number, of the value of their possessions, or of the 
exjiemlituie necessary for their pioper maintenance. 

.Pluralities.— \i appei^s that of 10,-17H Tjl^nefices, front 
which returns have livum received, T.)l are 50/. peif 

annum; J()29 are between .')«)/. and 100/. per annum ; anj| 
l(;o2 are between 100/. and 150/. : so Uiat there are 1025 
Inuiefiees under lOO/. per annum, and 3.528 under vJ 50/., 
not taking account of the reductions even of thw stnaB 
values which have taken place since the return* wer€ made) 

On many of these benefices there is no glebe r.hotwe, new 
do ihcy furnish the means of erecting any. diffiicmlt 
in many cases, to provide for the perfmmai^e^^thjB spi- 
ritual duties of yety .^poor Ijiyi^H, 
them to Ule dtergymih of iKimen^hb^itin^ %'itif 
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however, whl^t^rt^jrlJe supposed to result from 
,'l#U<!h bj^j^ate of things, fhereisthis advantage— that it fur- 
i^lmployment for young (Hen, upon theiir first enter- 
into the ministry, in the character, of . stipendiary 
^tes ; a regular supply of whom is iildilrpensi|d)le to the' 
^Jciency and gpod ordc^ of the Etabiished^hurclf.^ 

, vertheless, it has long been admttt^thbtplatl|(^itl<is, if swt 
wholly abolislted, should lie .reB^ct^tJiJ!liMii|i fts liaitewl 
limits as the oetual of Ihb 
it IS not unreasbnabldW^Xpecm^ jtt^MW 
.lead to the ftugfnentdti)E>ri^^4taui|iy 
partly from private 

'which the operafion^itftllj^^ by the Com- 

ini ssionera may raodef ' 

In determmlng;.,4^'^ 
of beneficem in 
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.partly to distance, jjdiey 

pinion, Ibatj^if :d;tr^>n)gumbent tie’permitted to k 

^benefices* each^ther not more than ten 

miles, he wijl b^;aole, Without inconvenience^ to exercise 
an occasional superintendence and control over the bene- 
fice upon wHidh betdoeji not' reside ; Hie regular dut-es of 
which will be petl^rin^ by his curate. AVith respect to 
value, the Comraisiioners recommend that no benefice of 
greater annual value than 500/. should be held m plurality 
with any other benefice, except in cases where the small 
valueor large population of some neighbouring benefice may 
render it advisable that it should be held bj the incum- 
bent of a better endowed living. In such cases they re- 
commend« that upon a stutement made by the Bishop of 
the diocese to the Archbishop, and transmitted, with the 
sanction of his approval, to the Privy Council, it shall be 
lawful for the King in Council to allow such plurality. ' 
The*^ Commissioners recommend, that not more than' 
two preferments of any description he hejd by the same 
person, except in the case of an archdeacon, who may be 
permitted to hold one benefice with cure of souls, and one 
canon ry. They arc of opinion, that the operation of a law, 
embodying llieie provisions, will, at no very distant period, 
have so far reduced the number of pluralities, as to leave 
no just ground of complaint on that score. 

fjninn of Sff7ull Livifigs ; Jhfi.^olutii)n of f\risttnir Unions, 
—Where two benefices are contiguous to each other, each 
being of small value and population, the Commisaioners 
think that it may, in many cases, be expedient tounile them, 
so as to form one benefice. This may now be done, under 
ceitain restrictions, by the r3isbop, with the consent otHhe 
patron; but there exists a degree of unceitaiuty as to the 
circifnistanees under which it can be legally done, which 
it is desirable to remove by a moie stiict and precise lunita- 
tioii. On the other hand, some instances are to be found of 
unions, the constituent members ol which are so circiun- 
stniiced, with resjiect to value or population, as to render 
it desirable that they should he separated limn each other, 
and made independent benefices. The Oonmiissioncrs 
think that tlip King in Council, upon the recommendation 
of the Bishop, certified to his Majesty by such Commis- 
sioners as may be appointed for the jiurposes connected 
w ith the objects of this Report, Should have the power of 
declaring that such separation shall take jilace, either im- 
mediately wdh consent of the incumbent, or if such con- 
sent be not given, upon the first avoidance of the benefice. 

Power shouid be given to the King in ceihun cases, 
W’.tli the advice of the Privy Council, and with the consent 
of file Bishop and patrons, to alter the boundaries of 
])arishes contiguous to each other. 

ResidimoA , — With respect to residence, the Commissioners 
are of opinion that il is not necessary to depiirt from the 
general principles of the statute 57 Geo. 111., c. 99, which 
c( nsolidated all the pievioiis Acts relating to residence, 
and the employment ol stipendiary curates by non-resident 
incumbents; ^iJut tliey think it expedient to make fuither 
provision iftr the enlorcing of residence, by diminishing the 
luiiuher of exemptions, and the grounds of license ot non- 
vesulence, which the Act in question allows; by limiting 
the period of legal absence in cert ai Kinases, and by giving 
additional pow'ers 10 the Bi^ps, wph respect to tlie ap- 
and payment of repairs and 

' i of glebe ‘houses. 

reuuence to these subi ur alit ics, residence, 
^employment of stipendiary the Commis- 

prepared Bill embaying th^ suggestions 
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alluded to; repealing the present stttiftte-law, and re- 
enacting its principal provisions, with such alterations anil 
additions as y>pear necessary to carry those suggestions 
into effect. But they think it right to state explicitly 
their opinion, that the residence of the parochial clergy, 
to the extent which the inlerests of religion require, can 
only be s^owred;, by priding the means of augmenting 
poor beneftoit^.ieffia 01 ® ing glebe-houses. There are not 
less than (2870l)enefioes on which there is no house of re- 
eideitce, and 1728, the houses upon which are unfit for 
U^sidence. . 

The Commissioners deem it right respectfully to repeat 
theSii>bservation made in their first Rep6rt,that in all their 
<pfpposals they asstmJci fnat vested interests will be re- 
spected, so far as regards the revenues and profits of per- 
sons actually holding any of the offices which will be 
affected by those proposals. ^ 


MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

T'^s Commis^onUp have presented llieir Report on the 
subject of militarramiishmcnt, which has been ordered 
to be printed, TOc wmmissioners directed their atten- 
tion to the following points 

“ 1. The regulations which have been adopted of late 
years in order tO render the infliction of that punishment 
more^rare than at former periods, and to diminish the 
extent to which it may be carried by the sentences of 
court s-martial. 

“ 2. Whether some alteration in regard to the minor 
punishments now inflicted J?y the authority of the com- 
manding-officers of regiments, both as respects the sum- 
mary and effectual application of those punishments, and 
their power of submitting a wider range of offences to the 
judgment of a regimental court-martial than is at present 
permitted, might not tend to diminish the supposed neces- 
sity of recurring to corporal punishment in many instances, 
without endangering the maintenance of proper discipline. 

“ 3. Whether the punishments that are now resorted to 
as substitutes for corporal punishment appear to have 
been effectual, and whether their substitution is likely to 
render an immediate and entire abolition of that punish- 
ment practicable and safe, or to hold out a hope that by 
a more stringent application of them, the necessity of its 
continuance may be gradually removed. 

4. Whether the infliction ol corporal punishment may 
not be confined witliin si ill narrower limits than at present, 
both as to the number of lashes in the jiovver of courts- 
martial to award, and as to the offences to which it may 
be applied; wdielher those offences may not be more 
clearly defined than they ngw are, and, also, wliether the 
power of inflicting that puriisliment may not be limited to 
eases where the culprit has, for some previous misconduct, 
been in some way publicly degiaded. 

“ 5. Whether sDuie system ol lewards to the good and 
well-behaved soldier while in the service, either by pro- 
motion to commissions, by honoiary distinctions, or other- 
wise, or by the prospect of some civil advantages com- 
bined with pension, or all of these, might not liave the 
effect of inducing the parents and friends of the young 
men, of a belter and more educated class of life than that 
of which the army is now composed, not only to consent 
to, but even to encourage their enlistment, and of thus 
Improving the moial character of the army, so as to render 
the use ol corporal punishment unnecessary.'* 

The Committee conclude their Report in the following 
terms : — 

“ There now only remains for us to submit to your 
Majesty the conclusions which, in our judgment, are the 
results of the whole evidence. 

“ ]. That it IS the opinion of almost every witness 
whom we have examined, that the .substitution of other 
punishments for corporal punishment in the British army, 
upon actual service and m the field, is impracticable, and 
il practicable, would be insiiflBcient for the maintenance of 
proper discipline in your Majesty’s service, 

“2. Tliat the abolition of the power of awarding cor- 
‘’^ral punishment, by sentence of court-martial in the 
British islands and the colonies, and during peace, and 
the retention of the ])Ower of inflicting that punishment 
when the army is on service and in the field, appears to us^ 
for the reasons we have slated, manifestly unjust. 
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** 3. That it does not appear to un that the punishmenfa, 
^^hich have been resorted to as substitutes have hitherto 
had such an elTect as to render it safe to abolish altoge- 
ther that power in Great Britain or the colonies^ noi^lif^Vie, 
any other punishments been suggfsted to tis that apH’diur. 
to promise a more favourable result. 

*' 4. That it appears to us^ supposing t^Kt^ 

some effectual substitute might Wd^viil$dv^> that 
now in use might be made more ^eotuaU^ld as to nend# 
corporal punishment ultimately unnecesssTyv it Woi4a ^ 
be unsafe to proceed at once to abolish efitirelg, dyli 
that even in that case its a^lifion should be gradual.^ ^ 
Tliat in order to give full effect to the p^ah-l 
mcnts now in use as substituted for ^csorporal punishment^!’ 
considerable alteration must be made iaithe means^ of 
rendering solitary confinement in the several barracks 
more effective, and that a certain number of prisons ex- 
clusively for military offenders should be provided as soon 
as possible. 

“ 0. That, although we have been unwillingly convinced 
of flu* necessity of still retaining the pq^yver of corp^al 
punislimcnt, and in proportion to adl’^nviclion of tnat 
necessity, we earnestly recommend pains may be 

spared to endeavour to make its infftiction less Irequent. 

“7. That, with the view of dimidishing theTrequcncy 
of this punishment, the offences to^hich it is limited, and 
the occasions upon which it should be resorted to, should 
be more clearly defined. .. 

“ 8. That, with the same view, more discretion should l^e 
vested in commanding officers, as to the power of .making 
use of minor Ipunishmcnts ; and in detcrmiifing on the 
offences which shall, under their orders, be tried by a regi- 
ment til court-martial. 

“ d. That it appears to us that the extent of the sen- 
tences in the power of the several desCrijitions of ciuirts- 
rujiitial to award may, without danger, be more limited 
tlian at present. 

“ 10, That encouragement should be given in the way 
of honorary reward and distinction, both to the gallant 
and to the well-conducted soldioi. 

“11. That no consideration of expense within reason- 
able bounds should be allow'cd to stand in the way of 
attending to the comforts of the soldier while in the service, 
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The following Report WM preeented to the Houee of 
Commons on raday, Matoh 11:— 

^ " Jt appeari^ your Committee that the subject 
Mtiinged unTfer iwo h^ds, th^ tot ai irelatinjg; io Any 
AnMt fir ug^metit; Mr* RaphsU aitd Vfr. O’Con- 

meU fdr a saatM Fwamejjta and: sedoiul as ta the ap- 

I);, does to be, neoessaiy 

fof* them of fh|sev},A 

delrn^ dnunr the attentiou^of 

the 



- twhounty of Carlow for 26^® 

was concl^ed; the Oomotfttee ''caithat . help obscMn^J 
that the wRola>tone aadH^or Of tlfis better was calculat4w 
to excite lAneh suspicion^and' gravorintimadversioti* bdi^ 
they must add. that upon a very dkKcful, inveatigationf 
app^red that previous conferenoeshand communications 
had*taken place between Mr. Rl^phael. Mr, Vigors, and 
other |iersons connected with the^county of Carlow, and 
that Mr. O'Connell was acting on this occfhiion at the ex- 
press direction of Raphael, *aad was only the medium 

betw’cen Mr. R. ami Mr. V. and the |)olitical club at Carlow. 

“ It appears that the money was placed to Mr. O^Con- 
nell's geneAl aci oiint at his banker’s in London. It was, 
however, advanced, the moment it was callfd fcr, to Mr. 
Vigors ; and though some of it was paid in bills, the dis- 
count w*as allowed ; the amount, thefefore, wa3 available 
whenever wanted, and no charge of pecuniaiy intSirest can 
be attached to Mr. O’Connell. 

“ It appears also that this money had been ex*pended 
under the immediate direction of Mr. Vigors, and others con- 
nected with the county of Carlow, in what may be called 
legal expenses, or so unavoidable, that your Committee 
sec no reason to question Ihoir legality ; and that the ba- 
lance was absorbed in defending thereturiiof Mr. Raphael 
and Mr. Vigors before the Committee appointed to inves- 
tigate, on the 281h ol July, 18.15.’' 


and of a sufficient pension for tlie good and deserving man 
alter that service has been iierformed, I 

“We cannot close our Repoil without assuring your 
Majesty that we find anijilc evidence of the earnest desire, 
and the most strennons efforts, upon the pari not only ol 
the siijrerior officers, but of officers of all ranks, so to 
conduct the discipline of the army as to render corporal 
punishment as rate as iiossihle ; and more especially wp 
observe that the conmiandiug officers arc fully aware of 
your Majesty’s gracious wishes in that respect, and we are 
satisfied that they w ill persevere in giving the fullest effect, 
liy tlie stncte.st attention to the moral discipline of their 
legimenls, to those wishes. 

“ How far the result of the inquiry in which we have, 
by your Majesty’s command, been so long engaged, will 
lend to remove or mitigate the feeling which now prevails 
against the use of corporal punishment in the army, we 
know not ; but we can assure your Majesty that we have 
endeavoured to sift the questions submitted to our inquiry 
fully and fairly, and without prejudice, and that we have 
formed our opinions upon the result of the very best ey- 
dcnce that could have been obtained upon the question. 

“ Finally, w'e feel it to be our duty to your Majesty to 
state our conviction, that if it were possible to introduce 
such a system «>f discipline as that of France into your 
Majesty’s army (a system which in its effects we believe to 
be far from being as successful as that of Great Britain), 
it could only be by the establishment of such a' rigorous 
conscription of all ranks as we believe would not be endured, 
and by a change in the whole tone of this country, as to 
the military service, such as we have no expectation ol 
seeing effected. 

“ We humbly submit this, our unanimous Ii,eport, to 
your Majesty’s royal consideration. 

“ Wharncliffe. R. C. Ferousson. 

** James Kempt. £. Barines, Lieutt-General. 

“ Sandon. T. Rbynbll. 

“ E. Hyde East. 

India Board, March 15 , 1836 /* 


RESOLUTIONS OF THK HOUSE OF COMMONS 
ON JUILWAV BIJ.LS. 

Oiv tlio 2*2ntl of February, a Select Committee W'as 
appointed “ to inquire into the best modes by which infor- 
mation can be afforded to the House on the different^ 
Railway Bills and, on the 29lh of February, the tJom-* 
mittee presented its Report. It appears that there have 
been presented to the House filty-seven petitions for 
railways, involving an estimated outkiy of upwards of 
28,000,0(M)/., and most probably an actual expenditure of 
many millions beyond this sum. To these iietitions there 
appear 36,978 assents, 6575 dissents, and 7-175 neuters. 
The Committee observes, that “ the immcosc amount of 
national capital which is thus proposed to be embarked, 
as well as the great sacrifices which various landed pro- 
prietors, or occupiers, whose properly may he affected by 
the projiosed schcme.s, must he called upon to make, 
render the decision which Parliament may ultimately take 
u|)on the*.'e various Bills a matter of the utmost national 
impoitance.** The calculations upon which it lias been 
determined to apply to the Legislature may turn out to be 
lallacious, or the capitals siihscrilied, when called for, may 
not be forthcoming. The Committee remark that “it 
sterns to be absolutely necessary that the House of (Com- 
mons should, either by itself or throiigli its Committees, 
institute a more ligid inijuiry, than has hitherto prevailed,^ 
into the different ])lans ; and that whilst no discourage- 
ment should he cast i\j)on enterprise, which, if properly 
directed, cannot fail to he beneficial to tfae^nation, the 
character of these undertakings should not be permitted 
to be sacrificed, nor the national capital thrown away, 
undei the temporary excitement of the public mind which 
appears to prevail at this moment, through any Want of 
due attention by the Committees, or of information in the 
House.” Upon these principles the Committee framed a 
series of Resolutions, which were adopted the House 
on the 1st of March, /ffd will henceforth foriA the ground- 
work of legisltfiiig upon Railwws, Tbej^lut^ of the 
House w^ to the following 
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Jl^lway do inqilire into the following matters, 
imd report specially thpr^^pon, when they rq)oit the re- 
tt^tivo Bills to lliu flouse.’ Xhen follow the Resolutions 
^the Committee, which we subjoin : — 

- As to the proposed capital of the Compfiny formed for 
lo^xeculion of the project, and the amount 6£ any loa^ 
wnibh thewmay be empowered to raise BUI; iw 

amount of shares subscribed for, arid thftJpSpo^its pdal 
thereon, the names and places of residenl!t| w the direcliora. 
or provisional Committed, with the amodmof. shares taken; 
by each ; the number of shairej^^pwers i^h^iiaay'be jibonsi-, 
dered as having a local interest -irij^dlipe^ana the amontit 
, of "capital s\ibscribe£l for by^m, and 1& nittnber of other 
parties, and the capitaLJiycieri: by ,4^ a ftta||ment4>f 
the number of for fiOOoA j,nd 

;4pw^ircls, with their Iiatrie«riftri4r^id^nc’es, and the‘ araoiint 
, m tjvhich thi^ haveaubfWibied. > 

IS. The sumci^,^ by msufdcienty for agricnluiral, com- 

S wal, irianv|^ctiidrig or other pu^oses, of the present 
ns of coh¥%ai«{^ and of cdmmunicat ion between the 
W)feed terminit stwing the present amount of traflie by 
t or water, the ^barges made for passengers 

end goods, and time occupied. ^ ^ 

.1. The number of passengers, and the weight and de- 
scription of thas^oocls expected ui)on tlie ^iioposed railway. 

4. The timount of inepme expected to arise from the 
conveyance of passengers and goods,, and in what propor- 
tion ; stating also generally the description of goods from 
w'hicli the largest revenue is anticipated. • 

5. Whether the proposed railroad be a comjdctc and 
integral line tfctwcen llie termini specified, or a part of a 
more extended plan now in conteinplation, and likely to 
be hereafter submitted to Parliament, and to what extent 
the calcudalions of rcmimeiation depend on such contem- 
plated extension of the line. 

C. Whether any, and what, competing lines of railioad 
there are existing, and whether any, and w’bat, aie in pro- 
gress or contemplation, and b) state, so far as c*ircuiii- 
stancos will permit, in what respects the pioposed line is 
siipeiior or inferior to the (dlier lines, if there he any. 

7. To state what [daiies on the railway aie ])roposed to 
be worked, eitliei by assistant engines, slalionaiy oi loco- 
motive, with the respective lengths and incliimtions of 
such ])lancs. 

8. To advert to any ])echliar engino(*ring diflicultios in 
the proposed line, and to rejiort tlie manner in which it is 
intended they should he overcome. 

y. To state tlie lenglli, breadth and height, and means 
of ventilation, of any jn-oposed tunnels, and wliether the 
litrata through which they are to p^ss are favourable or 
otherwise. 

] 0. To stat(' wild her, in the linos ])roposod, the gradients 
aud curves aic geiieially favourable or otherwise, and the 
steepest gradient, exclusive of tlie inclined planes above 
referred to, and the smallest radius of a curve. 

11. To state the length of the main hue of tlie proposed 
line of the railroad, and of its hianchcs r(*spuetivLdy. 

12. To state generally the tit ness, in an engineering 
point of view, of the projected line of raihoad. 

13. If it he intended that the railroad .should pass on a 
level any turnpike-road or Jiigliway, to call the ]miticiilar 
attention of the House to that circunistance. 

14, To slate the amount of the estimates of the cost or 
other expenses to he incurred up to the time of the com- 
pletion of the railway, and wliether they appear to be 
supported by evidence, and to he fully adequate lor the 
purpose. 

15. To state what is the estimated charge of the annual 
expenses of the railroad when completed, and hoiv far the 
calculations on which tlie charge is estimated, have been 
sufficiently proved. 

Ifi. Whether the calculations proved in evidence before 
. the Committee have satisfactorily established that tlie 
revenue Is ftkely to be .sufficient to sup])ort the annual 
charges of the maintenance of the railroad, and still allow 
^i^t to the projectors, s 

The number of as.sents, dissents, and neuters upon 
>e lm«^ and the length and amount of property belonging 
} each class traversed by the said railroad, distinguishing 
FownersTrom occupiers ; and in the case of any Bill to vary 
the orij||n||lme, stating the above particulars with refev- 
ence hjHjftlpartics only as may be' affect^ by the pro- 
poB«nm|pn« 

the name or names of the engineers 


Arm, 

examined in support of the Bill, and of those, if any, 
examined in opposition to it. 

le. To state 4fie main allegation of any petition or peti- 
tions w'hiqh may have been referred to the Committee in 
opposition to the preamble of the Bill, or to any of its 
clauses ; and whether the allegations have been considered 
by the Cominittee, an^^.if, not considered, the cause of their 
not having been So. 

20. To state,[r in addition, any circumstances which, in 
the opinion of the Committee, it is desirable the House 
flhduli^ be informed of. 

‘TJriless specific replies be received to each of the fore- 
going questions^ the Hou.se of Commriris will not enter 
upon the coii'^ddratiofi of any Railway Bill. The Clerks 
of Railway Bills arc in future to take down the name of 
every Member attending the Committee on each day, and 
the nameW every Member voting on any division of such 
Committee, disliugui.shing th& side of the que.stion on 
which the vote is recoided. The result is to be given in 
with the Report on the Bill. 

.The following^is a list of Railway Hills for which petitions 
have been presenteit during the present Session, with the 
amount of cajutal proposed to be embarked in each 

Title of Bill. Capitnl. 

Arlu'oath and Forfar £000; 400 

Aylesbury 50,000 

Birmingham, Ihistol, and Tlmmcs .Timet ion . 150,000 

Birmiugham and Derby .... 530,000 

Birmingham and Gloucpstor .... 0-15,000 

B^ton and JAMgh .3,400 

Brandling - 07,000 

Bristol and Kvoler 1,400,800 

( 'helinsfortl and Great Norl hern . . . 200,000 

Cheltenham and Grreat Western . . . 750,000 

Deptfqid (.0,01)0 

Dulihn and Drogheda (j00,000 

Dublin and Kilk(*iiny 710,000 

Dundee and Arbroath 00,800 

Dundee and Newtyle 

Duiham .mnei urn \ m nr»/i 

Durham South- West Hiiilwny . . . / 

Kdinhui'gh, Tieitli, and Newhaven . . . 00,700 

Fi'stimog 1,500 

Garllienie an<l (’!oathiMdi:e .... G,()()0 

Gateshead and Durham (or Great North ofl 

England) ) 0(4), 000 

(hiteshead and Monkwearmoiilli . . . ISO, .300 

(Basgow and Airdrie (i8,300 

Gl.isgovv and Falkirk .liinctioii . . 1.38,000 

Great Northern 3,000,000 

Great Western (No. 1) 

Great Western (No. 2) . . . ' 

Ilaylc 03,000 

Hull and Ri'lhy 485,000 

Leeds and Derby (or North Midland) . . 1,500,000 

London and Blackwall 000,000 

Loudon and Blaek\vall ((Jommercud) . * 100,000 

London and Brighton 1,000,000 

T.ondon and Biigliton (direct) . . . J,2()0,()00 

London and C.ambndge 1,200,000 

London and Cioydon 

Loudon and Dover (South-Eastern) . . 1,4()0,000 

London and Grav(‘send .... (i0(),000 

London and Norwich (Eastern Counties) . 1,500,000 

Ta^uidon Grand . I unction .... GOO, 000 

Loudon, Slioreham, and Brighton . . . 804, GOO 

Manchester and Cheshire .... 700,000 

Manchester and Leeds 1,300,000 

Merthyr Tydfil and Cardiff . , . 300,000 

Midland Counties 1,200,000 

Monklarid and Falkirk .... 200,000 

Newcastle and North Shields . . . 120,000 

Northfleet and Dover .... 1,000,000 

Polloc and Go van 

Preston and Longndge .... 30,000 

Sheffield and Rotherham .... 90,000 

South Durham 150,000 

Stockport and Manchester .... 230,000 

Stonebndge Junction .... 100,000 

Thames Haven 450,000 

Ulster 496,000 

1 Y^ork and North Midland .... 370,000 


Total 


£28,224,000 
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A ScJeet Cotntnitfee has been appointed “ to co^sid^r 
the Standing Drders for Railroad Hills, and the conditiofis 
which it may be advisable to recommend introduction 
into such Bills^ with a to a future Session of Par- 
liament.’* . ) 


PAST AND PRESENT StSJTB OP, OEYLON., z ' 

Under the aiispiees of the present QoVWidr Of Ce;^4 
a series of ameliorations have been introdntifed into iti 
government of that colony, which are cal^nUited, 
tant period, to prince resUlts of the most gratifying oi- 
Hcription. A feW years ago, ahnojf evej’v circumsfance 
which can depress a nation, and sti8c tn6 germs of it^i 
prosperity, existed in Ceylon in all the vigour of un- 
restrained abu.sr. These evils hove snbsequepfly'^en 
attacked at their root ; ayd a very brief interval has 
served to bring into gral living contrast the former and 
present condition of the Cingalese. The change has 
simply been effected hy a wise application of enlightened 
principles to the sources of mismanatf lament and injust||fi;' 
and a political and social lesson or lib small value niay 
be learned by investigating the recent history of the 
island. From a pamphlet, entitled' 'An Apjcal in behalf 
of the Inhabitants of Ceylon,’ Wiitten some time since, 
wc gjitlier tlie following details of the circmnstances 
under which they were entitled to elaiin the beneficent 
sympathy of the niother-eniintrv. The fact*! we have 
selected are not extracted in the onler in which tiiey stand 
in the ‘ .Appeal,’ hut are obtained horn different portions 
of the painjihlet. • 

The island of Ceylon is sitnato at the w’estern extremity 
of the Thiy of hengal. Its oxtieiiie length fiom noith to 
south, is ‘270 miles; its average hreadtli about 100, and 
its greatest breadth Clj miles. The superficial aj-ea of*| 
the island is 24,(h;t squ-ire nnh's, and it is tlierelbre nearly 
half the .^ize of Englaiul. Tlie luinihv'i of inhabitants is 
under one million, the pioporlion to each square mile 
being aliont 40. The most lapid incvi'ase of poj-Rilalion 
takes place in the maritime (list nets, in which the nundier 
of inlnihitants was:- in Isl 1, aliove 47.'j,000; in 1824, 
.')0'»,10:) ; and in 1H31, 001 , 1 ) 00 . 

(Jcyloii IS descrihed liy Hic writer of the ‘ Appeal,’ as 
endowed “with a groat and more than ordinary portion of 
natmnl advantages,— with infinite varieties of soil, climate, 
and sit nation, — with vcgetaldc^ and olhoi mdigenons pro- 
ductions, exeellont in quality, — with naviganle rivers, safe 
liarboiirs, and every facility ol‘ internal and foreign com- 
nmnicatum.” All Ihcsoincesof a widely-extended pros- 
])erity were at hand, but tlii'y remained incapable of good. 
In the ‘ Appeal ’ it is earnesllv asked, “How comes it to 
pass that CVylon sholild continue poor ? that its popula- 
tion should be so scanty ? its comniena* so contracted ? its 
agriculture so depressed?” Tlie re^dy is, that niisgovern- 
ment, a long-continued system of Idind monopoly', and 
arbitrary exaction, have caused these evils. 

The revenue for 18.31 amounted to 3S!,142/., and the 
following w’cre among the taxes (imposing it: — Salt, 
27,891/.; land rents, 20,807/.; fish ditto, 7,773/.. sea 
customs, 04,1 02/. : cinnamon, 106,43 1/, 

The tax on salt was fioin 800 to 1000 p(>r cent, above 
the cost of its iModiiction. The land assessments and fish 
rent w'cn? farmed out to sjieeulalors, and by them collected 
in kind. Tlighi export duties were imposed on varii^us 
articles of native growth and rnatiii fact lire ; heavy taxes 
on the importation of food and clothing ; harassing tolls 
on all goods iransported from one jiart of the island to 
anotlier; capitation taxes ; licenses lor canying on parti- 
cular trades ; licenses for gambling, &c. &c. 

The operation of the s;ill-tax was ]iarticularly ^jurious ; 
it interfered with the free enjoyments of the peo])lc, with 
the employment of many, ami with the subsistence or 
comforts of all; it checked the iislienes, burdrned agn- 
cultmo, and dried up a neli source of commertial enter- 
prise and public revenue. We learn from llie re])ort of 
Colonel (!olehrook, that “in the salt districts of Ceylon 
the formation is most abundant in the driest sea.sons, 
when the crops are most liable to failure.’’ At the period 
to which the writer of the ‘ Appeal’ alludes, some districts 
which were once populous and thriving had been nearly 
deserted, owing to the restrictions on the salt, trade. 
Ceylon abounds with salt, and these restriction.^ were, 
therefore, peculiarly unjust and impolitic. “Ahflost every- 
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where along fhe coasts, the^feljtT dryhesi of 

the atmosphere at certain Beartms, and the rapid evaporai 
tion which always takes place after tain, ibitinations of sfilt. 
abound. From the deposits or ** leways” of Hambantottd 
alone, where it crystailiies apontanedusly^; add is 
•^Wst <iua^y, any quantities might be <^lected, fdfl- 
nt to su^iy not only the whole of OArlon/ but (a^, in- 
jdj 1* supjfosted to naive been forme% the case) the 
fiBite p^rt of the Jffalay fsjimds- Nof is te cost of col- 
lecting an^ stdrmg it gifckt."'. In the 'Vahgane district it4fv 
oiirly IW. a phrfhh <54^s^y, And with atteirdsiht 
do» not exceed jCdousbo united isha«S|| 
amount to : iij; TWnccihialeei to lid, ,* ail4^ at Ja 
to-only ^ >■!« 

'JJbe land-rents we'r§, id fact, a tUfte Or tenth of the 
produce, assei^sed on all lands in grain, and were an^ 
farmed oat*to the hipest bidder^ whom they were f 
lected in kihd, and often* id a most impressive 
Some idea^may be formed of the injunoij|^,4?peratici 
this impost, by the fact, fhat on its Commuted 
a fixed payment in the provinces of Bahar and OrLsi_ 
Bengal, the result was the doubling of the revenuej 
incr«as(» of the kidirect taxerf nearly twclve^fold ; and 
vate properly, which has been previously unsaleable, 
came worth sixteen years* purchase. ’This beneficial 
change was effeclecl in 1703 ; the population, which wag 
then 24,fl(M);00(), had increased to 34,000,000 in 1822. 

The fish-rents were -also a tithe, and were farmed out in 
the same nfenner as the land- rents. From the perishable 
nature of the article, and from the fishermen being forbid- 
den to dispose of, or eyre, their fish, until the farmer had 
taken his part, this tax was also a most oppressive one. 

In 183] the (Customs amounted to 64,102/.; about twO-* 
•thirds of which arose from impoits, and the remainder 
from goods cairied coastways or exported. Of the imports 
more than three-fourths eonsisted of grain and cotton 
cloths ; and the duties levied on them amounted to about 
14-7 per cent. The exports, subject to duty, consisted of 
aitieles of native growdh and maniifactiue, and had to pay 
a duty of about .3o per cent. One product, however, Areka 
nuts, was charged as high as 75 ])er cent. 

The various monopolies established by the Dutch had 
bi’en most prejudicial to the real interests of the Cingalese, 
as the following facts, adduced by the uiiter of the ‘ Ap- 
peal,’ will show. The cost of jirodncing cinnamon is about 
6r/. per lb. The Dutch were accustomed to purchase it at 
this price, and sell it lor 11.9. per Il>. in the European 
markets. ( tompetition, in spite of every effort to preclude 
or restrain its growth, increased. Malabar cinnamon and 
cassia, from Iheir superior cheapness, began to vie, and at* 
longlli sii])pl'iiit, the finer products of Ceylon ; and the 
annual (piantify exported from that island was, by degreeSi 
reduced from u])wards of 1 ,000,000* Ihs. to less than 
.500,000 lbs. The high duty on Aivka nuts had alHO driven 
thetiadciii this article from the island; and they were 
procured in great quant dies from Sumatra, though of an 
inferior quality. The revenue, levied on thorn in Ceylon 
declined, in consequence, from 10,329/. to .5301/. From 
the same cause, the revtuiue on the export ol Chawa roots 
(a sort of (lye) fell from 2000/. to 200/ : and that on the 
(fiiaiik fisheries, whicli formerly amounted to G700/., be- 
came reduced to .37/. a-yoar. 

Among other causes which contributed to depress the 
interests of Ceylon may be named the following: — Injudi- 
cious ri'giilations imposed on its port-s and productions by 
Orders in Council and Acts of Parliament in the mother- 
coiintiy ; and also the high duty imposed on every species 
of the produce of Ceylon wlien imported into Great 
Hiilain. 

To these fatal cheeks to the progress of industry may 
he superadded the existence of a sysUmi of personal exac- 
tion anTjOunting in its ciinsequcnces to evils nearly as great 
as those resulting fiom complete slavery. jThe natives 
were .subject to becaileil upim to contribute tneir services, 
almost gratuitously, for the construction of public works; 
to assist in transporting the baggage of any civil or mili- 
tary authority who might happen to be travelling ; and, 
generally, to serve at the caprice of any native chief ixi* 
vested with authority, through whom alone the drders fbr 
comnulsory labour could be distributed. Mr. Tiifnell, 
who has recently^ipliced, in an incidental manner,'*' the 
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Tt i« hardly possible for you, who 1 
li1#|hS this free country, to conceive the horrible oppres- 
which this system of peUy tyranny grave rise. It 
ni^ibe the time of harvest, when a short absence from 
tlVk^mlds would cause the failure of the crops; yet this 
vi^^|«a.san mi^ht, perhaps, induce a chief to gratify son^ 
grrudge against an unhappy labourer, by coitunanding hit' 
attendance, and thus destroying the fruits or a hard sea- 
son of toil. Could it be wondered at (Mr. Tufnell wks) 
that a people who had no security for enioying the reward 
of their industry, and were thus deifrived of the chief mo- 
^e for exertion, should relapse inti a state of thoughtless 
indolence, and look forward to nothing beyond providing 
ibr the means of daily support ?** 

The present Governor of (Ceylon, Sir Robert JVilipot 
Horton, was appointed to that office in 1831. Many 
abuses have been removed since his arrival, and many 
Avise reforms introduced. Justic^ is better administered, 
and the laws have been improved. The law nq^longer re- 
poj^ises distinction amongst the different classes of sub- 
jet^ts. The cinnamon monopoly has been abolished, and, 
nifhaps, the most important change of all, compuhory 
labour was abolished by an Order in Council, dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1832. The natives are now eager to improve 
their numerous resources, and to follow in the track of 
civilization. Mr. Tufnell says, “Hoads have been no 
sooner opened than they were crowded with the vehicles 
of commerce. The establishment of a savings’ bank, al- 
though an institution of an entirely novel nfdure, was 
soon found out to be a safe and ready deposit for the 
sitvitfgs of industry. The vsrf no sooner felt himself a 
freeman^ than cultivation rapidly spread through the 
different districts : and, unless checked by some misfor- 
tutte beyond human calculation, it is not too much to pre- 
dict, that the once despised inhabitants of Ceylon will, m 
the course of a few veais, attain a pilch of prosperity, 
which the most 'sanguine philanthropist could hardly have 
dared to anticipate.” 


ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 

In the last session of Parliament a Select (Committee was 
appointed to incjuire into the nature, causes, and extent of 
the lamentable catastrophes which have occurred in the 
mines of Great Britain, w'ith the view of ascertaining and 
suggesting means for preventing the recurrence of similar 
fatal accidents. Tt appears that the Committee did not 
obtain complete returns of inquests held by the Coroners 
on parties wlio bad met with untimely deaths in the 
Ihines of England and Wales, but such as were laid before 
them gave a total of 954 iiorsons who had perished by 
accidents in mines during tlic last twenty-five years. In 
the county of Chest^u- there had been 7 lives lost by fire- 
damp and choke-damp; in Cumberland, 140; in Derby, 
It); in Gloucester, 3; in Monmouth, 3 ; in Notts, 18: in 
Salop, 89; in Somerset, 1 ; in Stafford (one district), 104; 
in Warwick, y; in York, North-Ruling, 29 ; York, West- 
Riding, 23 i)y choke-damp, 93 by fire-damp; 230 other 
accidents not specified; in Brecon 1 5 ditto, 3 by explo- 
sions ; in Flint, 39 by choke-dam]) and fire damp; in 
Lancashire (no returns for several districts), 13,'), by choke- 
damp and fire-damp. — Total 954. The counties of Dur- 
ham ij^nd Nortliumlierlaiid, it will be observed, are omitted 
in thiile returns, although they have been the scene of 
some of the most disastrous mine accidents. Indeed, 
while the Committee was silting, a catastrophe of this 
kind took place at Walls-end colliery, between Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and Sbields, by which, in an instant, 101 men 
and boys were killed. It apjiears, from “ Local Records," 
a vrork published by Mr. John Sykes, of Newcastle, and 
which, it is believed, docs not contain any overcharged 
statement, that, in the mines on thq Wear and Tyne alone, 
there have perished, since 1710, not fewer than 1,000 per- 
sons, 1,479 by explosions of fire-damp; 84 by 

inundations; 37 by other casualties. Of these, 1,125 
lives have been lost since 1810 ; which, added to the pre- 
vious list obtained from the Coroners, defective as it con- 
fessedly is, shows that the number of fatal accidents du- 
ring a period of twenty-five years has been 2,070. 

It is computed that, during a period of eighteen years 
previous to the introduction of §ir Humphry Davy’s 
sulrty-lainp, 447 individuals lost theit Wfesin the counties 
of Nortitq'mberland and Durham. The safetylamp name 


into use in 1816 ; and, during a term of eighteen years 
since 1816, the number of fatal accidents in the above- 
mentioned district is stated to have been 538. The in- 
crease is accounted for in thb following manner in th‘) 
Report Th^ quantify of coal rais^ in the said 
counties has greatly ineVeased ; seams of coal, so fiery as 
to have lain unwrought* have been approached and 
worked by the aid of thi'^ safety -lamp. Many dangerous 
mines were successrnlly carried on, though in a most in- 
flammable state, and without injury to the general health 
of the people ejnpfoyed in thexm^ Add to this the idea 
entertained, that on the introduction of that lamp the 
necessity for former precautions and vigilance, in a great 
measure, ceased.*' * 

While fully recognising the rights of property, enter- 

E rise#and labour, and confessing that the public interest 
as been served by the opening of the more dangerous 
mines, and the competition tneir working has created, 
the Committee ask the owners of these mines how far any 
j object of pecuniary interest or personal gain can justify 
I the continued exposure of men and boys in situations 
whlre science and mechanical skill have failed in provid- 
ing anything like adequate protection ? They suggest the 
expediency, in cases of accidents attended by tlie death of 
a large number of individuals, of a lit person or persons 
being selected by the chief justice of England, His Ma- 
jesty's Coroner, in order 1o attend at the investigation, 
“From such a proceeding ( the Report adds) results the 
most valuable to science and humanity might be ob- 
tained ; the aim of justice would be still better secured ; 
i and to the yublie (particularly the relations of the de- 
ceased) the verdict would be delivered under tlie best 
possible recommendation, and with the highest sanction.” 

The means of preventing accidents arising in mines 
from the presence of noxious gases may be cliviiled into 
three heads:— I. Ventilation; 2. Safety-lamps ; 3. Maps 
or Plans. 

1. Ventilation, by which is meant an adequate .supply 
of atniosj>herical air, sufficient as an active agent to dis- 
place or change the character of deleterious ga.ses. On 
ventihalion, .and the dady, unceasing, strict discharge of duty 
by every person engaged al)(Mit the mines, from the scien- 
tific professional viewer down to the * trapper,* (often a 
boy loo young and thoughtless, who manages the air- 
door,) depends the safety of hundreds of men and boys, 
from minute to minute. One act of omission of assigned 
duty, one solitary, momentary neglect, may cause the 
instant destruction of life and projierty to an indefinite 
extent. The Committee reprobate t'ne ])ractice of jilacing 
wooden partitions or brattices in the ventilating shafts, as 
the .^lightest explosion may lemovc them, and destroy the 
whole sy.stem of ventilation. In pitj where the seams of 
coal be horizontally, or nearly so, a greater number of 
shafts for the injection of pure air, and the rejection of foul 
air, arc required. It appears from the evidence ttiat the 
foul and free air courses are frwjiiently too near together; 
the communications not adequately protected ; and the 
lengths of air-coursing being excessive, give opportunities 
for leakage, interruption, and contamination. The tem- 
porary and imperfect nature of the stojipings, sometimes 
mere heaps of small coal, inevitably produce dangerous 
con.seqncnces. 

2. Safety-lamps ; by the aid of which the miner i.s 
enabled to pursue his operations in situations where no 
naked light could be used. Many invaluable seams of 
coal never could have been worked without the aid of 
such an instrument. An ignorant and improper reliance, 
however, iijion the safety-lamp, in cases attended with 
unwarrantable risk, has it is believed, led to disastrous 
consequences. The miners do not doubt its protective 
character, but complaints are made that it affords too 
bttJe light. The use of tlic lamp ought, in all cases, to 
be compelled by owners of coal-mines. Many improve- 
ments have been suggested calculated to extend the 
principle of the safety-lamp. One of these improved 
lamps, by Mr. Ayres, contains a suspended extinguisher, 
which descends on the flame immediately the ens inside 
the gauze is ignited. This lamp cannot be op^ed or in- 
terfered with without pta)ducing extinction. Another 
lamp, by Messrs. Upton and Roberts, appears, says the 
Report, to provide against all or nearly all the contin- 
pneies attending the Davy lamp. The novelties in this 
lamp are-^tbe shape of the glass, the collar which regu« 



lates the lidmission of air or pjas to the cotton wick, and 
1 he double tissue of gauze beneath the wick, which prevents 
tiring backwards. 

3. Maps or Plans, aecdrately deiimtiDf not only the 
mode of constructing the air-courew, but the 'entire of the 
workings; pointing out also th^ poeition of adjaceill 
abandoned mines, which may luMm become reservoiiiw 
gas or of water. ^ 

In addition, * Roberts's safety-hood'Vtnaybe mentfan^ 
as a means of preventing the loss ofUfh innomeeas^.of 
explosion. Ttiis instruifent^is made of Wagh leather.mnd 
stutfed with wool and horse^hair, so as to make it pliable 
i*ound the neck, and impervious to the foul air from under- 
neat h. From the mouth there is •an elastic pipe which 
comes a little way down, and at the end of tlie pipe a 
vessel containing a chemical preparation, calculated to 
neutralize even carbonic^ acid gas, so that* a person 
might live for a whole day in an atmosphere winch, with- 
out such apparatus, would be fatal to him in a couple of 
minutes. The practicability of saving life by this instru- 
ment, after explosions, when no hope remained, has been, 
says the Report, fully demonstrated, . * 

The Committee confess that they have, in a great mea- 
sure, failed in devising ade(]uate remedies for the painful 
calamities they have had to investigate. They abstain at 
present from giving an opinion on ihe suggestions which 
were made to them on the expediency of continuing their 
inquiry in mining districts, by competent individuals, 
acting under authority. Although their Report does not 
suggest any particular plan by which the accidents in 
question may be avoided with certainty, gre»t advantages 
will, no doubt, result from the ciicuJation of the mass of 
evidence they have collected. The diHiculty of making 
any legislative enactments lor the protection of the miner 
]s very great. The Committee express an opiniqn that? 
*' the great dissimilarity of the mineral stratifications of 
the kingdom, the constantly varynig circumstances of 
paiticular mines, render it impossible, at present, to lay 
down any precise directions, or to form any rules of universal 
application.*’ 

The lollowing extracts are from the concluding para- 
grni)]is of the Report “ Your (kimmittee are glad to find 
that increasing attention is paid to the moral culture and 
education of the mining population. From the establish- 
ment of associations similar to the Polytechnic School 
recently formed in Cornwall, as named by one or more 
witnesses, and the opportunity thus afforded of cultivating 
native talents, great advantages may he anticipated, ♦ ♦ 
The Committee canifot express the sense they entertain 
of tlie responsibility incurred by the owners of mines ge- 
nerally: in their hands are the lives of a vast multiliide 
of thiur fellow-creatures, industriously contributing to 
their ])ersonal,and our national, aggrandizement. It is the 
liounden duty of owners carefully and constantly to ex- 
amine into the stale of their mines: if this is not per- 
sonally ])racticable, they ouglit to call for written daily 
reports from their subalterns, of every circumstance and 
event connected with the juoper ventilation of the mine. 
T M* ♦ * pivery possible exertion should be made, every 
effort employed, to bring the workmen acquainted with 
their individual responsibilities, and those theories and 
princijdes, both as regards the lamps and proper ventila- 
tion, upon the observance of which their personal cx 
isteiice and that of their comrades are at stake.” 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

In compliance with an Order of the House of Commons, 
a Return has recently been made of all the instructions 
which have been issued by the Company of Apolliecaries 
in London, from the year 1815 to 1H35 ’inclusive, for the 
observance of those students in medicine who have been, 
or may become, candidates for the license of the Company. 
It will be seen that the regulations have gradually become 
more strict, and that much has been done towards im- 
proving iind rendering more perfect the education of 
medical fnen. . , . , , 

The first Regulation noticed m the Return is dated 
July, 31st, 1815, and requires evidence of candidates 
having served an apprenticeship ; also testimonials of good 
moral character, and of having attained the age of twenty- 
one years. Testimonials of having gone through the fm- 




lowing cemne Of thaoretieal were 

henceforth to be reqiiired(*of ctwxidif^fjjlrtjwrting thent- 
selves for examination one course elWpttres ou 
mistty, one on materia medica, two on'aiMWoafny and^l^hy^ 
siology.'two on the theory and praOtiee of medicinO| m 
months* attendance on the medical practice of a 
^ inhrmOry^^r nine months on that of a dispensary. 

A resolution of the Court of Examiners, passed in Sep- 
tember, 1827, regulate<l the order in which attendance 
should be given to the above courses of instruction, 
prescribed, Jn addition, an extra course of lectur 
chemistry, and the introduction of botany in the 
on materia medictu 

A resolution passed in September, 1828, increaseil^J 
number of lectures both in chemistry, and materia 
with botany to two courses on each. The attendance K 
qiiiNitc to be given on the physician's practice at a hosp^ 
was increased to nine months, and at a dispensary i 
twelve m^ths ; and tw'o new courses of lectures were/” 
stituted,-^n midwifery, and the diseases of women ^ 
children. 

In October, 1830, the Court directed that candid,^ _ 
shc^ild produce ^iroof of having devoted at least two 
to an attendance on lectures and hospital practice. The, / 
following changes and additions in the courses were made ; 
— one course was .instituted on forensic medicine, one 
distinct course on botany, and therapeutics was included 
in the two courses on materia medica. The number Of 
lectures \^dlich each course should include was define^ 
and students were earnestly advised to avail themselv^ of 
instruction in morhul anatofly. The Resolution ofi^ 
Examiners also declared that candidates must also h^ir# 
attended for twelve months at least, the physician's prats-, 
tice, at a hospital containing not less than sixty beds, aUd 
wliere a course of clinical lectures is given ; or for fifteen 
months at a dispensary connected with some medical 
school recognised by the Court. 

In April, 1835, the Court of Examiners issued the fol- 
lowing regulations ‘.—That students whose attendance on 
lectures shall commence on or after the 1st of October, 
1835, will be required to produce proof of having attended 
during three winter and two summer sessions, lectures in 
the following order, and medical practice from the com- 
mencement of the second to the termination of tlie third 
winter session. The winter medical .session commences on 
the 1st of October, and terminates in the middle of April, 
with a recess of fourteen days at (^hnstmas; the summer 
session commences on the Isl of May, and ends on the 
31st of July. The course of the first winter session must 
be devoted to chemistry, anatomy and physiology, tinat^ 
mical demonstrations, materia medica, and therapeutidl^ 
First summer session— botany, and such other branchet 
of study as may improve the student'^ general education; 
second winter session— anatomy and physiology, anato- 
mical demonstrations, dissections, principles and practice 
of medicine, medical practice of a hospital: second 
summer session — botany (if not attended during the first 
summer session), midwifery and diseases*of women and 
children, forensic medicine, medical practice of a hospital: 
third winter session— dissections, principles and practioa 
of medicine, midwifery with attendance on case.s, medical^ 
practice of a hospitM or dispensary. The sessional course 
of instruction in ,each rcsjicctive subject of study is to 
con.sist of not less than the following number of leotures : 
namely, — 100 on cliemistiy, 100 on materia medica and? 
therapeutics, 100 on the principles and practice of medi*, 
cine, CO on midwifery and the diseases of women and chil-i- 
dren, 50 on forensic medicine, 50 on botany. The number 
of lectures on anatomy and physiology, and of anatomical 
demonstrations, must be in conformitv with the rcgulationa 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. The lectures requii^d' 
in each course respectively must be given on separat^^ 
days. Students must* present testimonials of having 
ceived instruction in practical chemistry duftng theii: ajfe'i 
tend? nee upon lectures on chemistry, materia medica* 
forensic medicine, and also of having attended a full courac 
of clinical lectures, and such instructions in morbid 
tomy as may be afforded them during their attendance at 
a hospital. Students are required to attend the,, medical 
practice of a recognised hospital from the coimnen^ment 
of the second ^nter session to the termination of the 
second summer and ^rom that Utne to the end of 

third lenibn at d lMMi^4iemg^d4iipen* 
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my* Eveiy hencefbrth fo be required to produce 

ptjtjaif df the whole body once at least. 

the ionnif November, 1830, very strict rules were 
iySRHill reepectinff the registration ot lectures, and hospital 
dr diepensary attendance. The student is required to 
l^ajlKter every course of lectures he attends, until he has 
attended the required number. The registrar's to see the 
atudent write his own name in the proper space ; he then 
exasnincs the tickets which the student offers for registra- 
tion, and enters the name of each lecturer in the column 
as^gned lo the branch of medical science on which he 
lectures, as well as the date of tickets, and the day^'of 
registration, each in its appropriated place. 


EDUCATION AND LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 

f’Oli educ;atioM in the tjnitkh states. 

The Appendix to Mr. Crawford’s vaUmhh; Report on the 
Penitcnliaries of the United States contains soTT|jfei interest- 
-mg notes relative to education, and the public provision 
.made for support of common schools in that portion of 
America. The following are extracts : — 

** There are three distinct kinds of IcLri'^ative provision 
ibr ,lhc support of common schools in tlie United States, 
first, \fy taxation; secondly, by appropriation; and, 
thirdly, by the combination of both tli^se resources. 

“ The j)lnn of taxation has been fulopted from the com- 
mencement by the TiCgishiluros of New Hampshiic. 
Massachusetts, and Vermont. In New Ilampshiie, the 

g overnor spates, that * the eftcct has been very salutary. 

carcely a single native citizen under forty years of age, 
of either sex, can he found, who has not been fanghl to 
read and write his native language. It has (he says) ede- 
vated the character of our jiopulalion in point of intelli- 
gence and moiai habits.’ 'these rcmaiks e(]ually ajiply to 
the State of Vermont. Of the common schools in Massa- 
chusetts, Governor Liueoln leports, ‘ that the practical 
Operation of tfe laws has Itch to secure, m every district 
and village of the comruonw'calth, the moans of rccular 
instruction to childien m the element aiy l)ranches of 
learning; and where tlioic was wealth and population to 
justify the occasion, the establishment and sup])ort ol 
schools of competent character to jiieparc youth for ad- 
mission to colli'ge, or to enter upon the active business of 
life. (Certain it is (he adds) that tlioie has never been any 
want of interest miinifesled here, cither in raising asidlici- 
ent amount of money, or in attending to its most iiselul 
application.* 

“ Connecticut and Rhode Island present illustraiions of 
the .sedond plan, the effect of w Inch has been thusdesciihed 
by Dr. Waylariil, flu; res]K*eted president of Hrowu Uni- 
versity, PrOvideiiee : — ‘ It is generally siqiposed that legM-.- 
lative ettbrt should , he diiected to the accunuilation and 
disiriljution of large rnnds to lie appropriated tor this ob- 
ject. I am disposed to believe that this opinion iseiro- 
ncoiis. Knuds are valuable in this ease, as a condiment, 
not HS an alintenl. 'fhey should mwer he so large as to 
Tender a coiisuleiahle degree of personal effort tm the pail 
of the parent unnecessary. The universal law ol Divine 
Providence m the distnhulion of its favours is the qunf 
ph> quo. The adoption of any other, excejd in the case of 
absolute helplessness, is, so far as I have oh‘*erved, perni- 
eiouil^, vA fund is only nselul in this sort of case, in so lar 
if ftiSnees men to help themselves. If they will lielj) 
themselves without il, so much the better. As soon as 
they are aware of the value of edueation, and it has ele- 
vated them to a certain point ol moral acquisition, they 
ill not want it ; nay, if it he continued alter they have 
arrived at this point, 1 think it may he injurious in its 
effects.’ This view of the effect produced by the establish' 
xnent of permanent funds lor tlie support ot schools is also 
confirmed by the exjiciicnco derived in Connecticut. ‘ A 
public fund (observes a distinguished member of the.^je- 
giiOature — the Hon. R. M. Sherman) for the instruction of 
youth in common schools, is of no comparative worth as 
a means of relieving want. A higher value would consist 
in its betiqpnadc an instrument for exciting general excr- 
for tfiTaltainment of that important end. In prOpor- 
^n as it excites and fosters a salutary teal it is a public 
may bave, on any other principle of applica- 
tioo> Mrawry tendency, and become worse than useles.s. 

questioned^ Ih^st^bool fund has 

^beelMP|BBe in ConneetVeut. It has fuhiishtfd Aat^y 


where there was no deficiency. Content with the ancient 
standard of school instruction, the people have permitted 
the expense of sustaining it to be taken off their hands, and 
have aimed at nothing higher.* They expended about an 
equal sum before the school fund existed.^ 

** New York, by the 'combination of both plans, has ad- 
vanced more rapidly iqMucation than any other State ift 
the Union. This systera^id.s those wdio tax themselves, 
exactly in proportion to their contributions. 

“ The plan of providing for education by means of funds 
or annual grants from the treasqfy has been adopted by 
several States. In the west, a section of land in each 
township is appropriated to the support of schools, either 
by the. State or by the united States. 

“ Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, and Louisiana 
have made annual grants for the instruction of the ‘poor.* 
This distinction in favour of the/ poor’ has been considered 
invidious and fatal to the success of the system. On .this 
])oint the *jnperinterident of common schools in the State 
of New York observes. ‘ the radical difference between 
our school system nnd the provihions for instruction in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia is, that ours embraces the 
whole population, and theirs only the ‘poor.* To this, 
more than to any single cause, may be subscribed the suc- 
cess of our plan, and the failure of theirs.’ 

“ Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, in a discourse on popular 
education, delivered at Ibincclowm, New .Tersey, states, that 
Virginia and New Yoik almost at the same moment pro- 
vkUmI nnd set apait a permanent fund for primary or corn- 
man schools. In Virginia, a sum of 15,000 dollars is an- 
nually appropriated to the counties, and a portion for each 
county IS jilaced at the disposal of the commissioners, an- 
nually ajipoiiitid by the res peel ive courts, and charged 
wilh the applicntion of tlie sum received by each, to the 
(‘ducal ’on, liy such schools as may be lound to exist, of 
Ihe children of those parents who an‘ unable to pay for 
their instruction. The cnl ire number of children benefited 
by the fund, (lining certain portions of the last year, is but 
about 10,000, being less than a moiety of the total number 
re])oited to lie in a condition to require, for their educa- 
tion, public Slid/ In New Yoik, with only double the sum, 
education is ]n'ovided (oi 500, 000 cluldrcn. 

“ Tile success of the New Yoik system is in no small 
degiee fo be altrihuti'd to tlie appointment, by the govern- 
ment, ni nil officer to attend to tlie management and dis- 
tribution of the fund. Tfie example ol New A'ork has, in 
this respect, been lollowed by the State of Maryland, with 
every prospect ol success. 

“Although in every State somi' 'legislative provision 
exists for elementary instrnetion, its extent is, with the 
exception ol’ New England and New York, far from being 
adequate to the w’ants of the population, and even whL*re 
selinols abound, tlieir uselulness is not unfreqiicntly im- 
paired l\y defective management and the incompetence of 
teachers.” 

The following facts, taken fiom the detailed reports of 
the educational system pursued in each State, illustrate 
tlm truth of the above remniks on the operation of eaeh of 
liieth roe ditleient modes of instituting a provismn for the 
purposes of education. In is.^3, public opinion becoming 
dissatisfied with the existing system of education in Penn- 
silvania, .a joint Uornmittee of the two Hoiwes of Legis- 
lature was appointed to investigate the question. In the 
Reoort which they puhlislied, the ('Committee stated that 
the number of voters in the State unable to read had been 
computed .at 100,1100, and that about 2500 persons become 
voters annually, who were equally ignorant. Assuming 
the census of 1H30 as a basis, they say- -“We have 035,849 
children under twenty years of age ; between 400,000 and 
500,000 ol these are by tlie constitution placed under the. 
gnaidianship of the Tiegislatnre. Of these, by official 
ictnrns made last year to the secretary of the common- 
wealth, only 17,102 are now receiving (and that nominally 
perhaps) instruction ffratis'* The cause of this was the 
invidious distinction between rich and poor. The feelings 
of the poorer classes would not permit them to enrol them- 
selves pfufpfTff, in order that their children nnipdjt receive 
their education froip the charity of the State. The aver- 
age number of cliildren at all the schools in the State in 
any one year was only about one in three. 

In the State of Kentucky, a thirty-sixth part of each 
township has been granted for schiool purposes by the 
United States* government, by the sale of which a consi- 
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durable futid has been accumulated, but no j>art either of 
the capital or interest has been applied in promoting Iho 
education of the poor. In 1830 tnere were 143,738 chil- 
dren in this State between the ages of five and fifteen, and 
1 03 , 3.37 of them did not attend argr school ; and according 
to tables drawn up from official sodices by President Peei‘8, 
of Lexington, it appears that inieti counties of this Stattv 
containing about 10,000 childreiKbf the above-mentioned 
ages, the proportion at school was as follows:— Morgan 
county, none in 893 ; Russell, 10 in 300; Clay, 10 in' 180; 
,A .on. J4Q. Lj^urel, ;o m 140 
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Perry, 10 in 180; Pike, 
lam, loin 130; Knox; 


Har- 

in 100 ; Cumberland, 10 in 00; 
Carey, 10 in 95. In ten other counties of the same Stale, 
containing about 28,000 children, #ged from five to fifteen, 
the proportion was as follows— 10 in 23, 20, 28, 30, 34, 34, 
.36, 36, 40, and 10 in 42. These counties contained the 
largest proportion of children at schools. 

Mr. Crawford repeals, on the authority of the American 
School Agents’ Society, that in five States, viz., Pennsyl- 
vania and Kentucky (the two above-mentioned), with Te- 
nc'ssee, Indiana, and Illinois, there are at least 600,000 
children who have no ordinary means of elementar^ in- 
struction, making, on the average, fiearly nne-fifth of the 
whole population of these States. The adolescent popula- 
tion of Maryland, Virginia, North and South (Carolina, 
and Ohio amounts to S03,219, and it is believed that the 
numbers instructed in these Slates do not exceed the aver- 
age proportion of those in Pennsylvania and Kentucky, 
and this would leave two-thirds, or 462,000 chiblren, with- 
out schools. Mr. Crawford remarks; — “ TIow fur the 
employment of private instruction amnn^ the higlier 
classes of some of these States may vary this estimate, it 
is im])()ssihlc to judge." “ The reniaimier of the Western 
States and territories,’’ he continues, “ cannot be supposed 
to he bettor supplied than Tencsscc and Intlii^na : of 
190,000 children in these States, above 150,000 are stated 
to be destitute of elementary insi ruction. According to 
this principle of calculation, tliere is reason to believe that 
there were in 1830, in the Stales south and wesUof Now 
York, 1,210,000 children without tlv benefits of education. 
VVilIi the rapid increase, of those States, amounting to 15 
or 50 per c(*nt. in ten years, the amount cannol be cor- 
rectly estimated at less than 1, 400,000 in the whole United 
States.’* 

The children of the coloured population are not included 
in tins estimate. In Ceorgia, wliere the slave population 
amoiinis to nearly a quarter of a million, they aio pro- 
hibited by law from receiving any degree of education : and 
it is not more than three or four years since a few clorgy- 
meii were committed to the penitentiary, for endeavouring 
to impart religious instruction to people of colour. *Tbe 
slave population of^South Carolina is 315,665, and the 
number of children under ten yeais of age above 100,000, 
who aropiecluded by the law from participating in the 
benefits of education. Mr. Crawford states, in his Report, 
lhat““ A law has recently passed, even iii Connecticut, 
discouraging the instruction of coloured children intro- 
duced from other Slates ; and in the course of last year 
(1834) a lady, who had with this view established a school 
for such children, \mi.s prosecuted and committed to prison." 

The slave population amounted, six years ago, to up- 
wards of 2,000,1)00 ; and Mi. ( 'raw ford computes the num- 
ber of their children, and those of free persons of colour, 
at about 500,000. If this number be added to the 1,400^000 
children already mentioned, it will be foumlthat the youth 
entirely destitute ol instruction in the States south and 
wc.st of New York, do not amount to less than 1,900,000. 
Wlnlc, therefore, in the six New England Slates the be- 
nefits of elementary education nre universally diffused, in 
the other parts of the American Union, scarcely more than 
one-fifth of the rising generation, of a suitable age, have 
the opportunity of attending schools. 

PARLIAMENTARY REtUSTER. 

LIST OF BILLS PROUGIIT TN. 

* {Exclusive of Private Bills.) 

House of Lords. 

Bills which have received the Royal Assent 

1. Exchequer Bills. 4. Tehilchagoff’s Naturali- 

2. Transfer of Aids. zation. 

3. Dean Forest. 5. Slaves’ Compensation,^ 


6. Cap 



;]^?iiion Gas, 
'^jWlosnre. 
'^■turalizatron. 



Amendment Act. 

7. Farnborongh Road. 

Bills brought 

March 1. Bill for imposing certain resfrlclibhs pp the 
renewal of leases by ecclesiastical persons.— Afcli' 
biehop of^Canierbury, , 

— 4. Bill to make provision for the better administration 
of justice in certain of his Majesty’s West India 
Colonies.— I. orrf Gleneig, 

— 1 17. Hill to simplify the transfer of property .- 
Lyndhvrst. 

• Bill for the amendment of the laws with respect, 
executors .and administrators.— Li/ndhurst. , I 

— Bilk for the amendment of the laws with rcspe0tj| 
wills.— Zorrf Lan"dalc, 

— 21. Bfll to facilit.'ilc the conveyance of sites for scho 
rooms. — The Bishop of London, 

House of Commons. 

Feh. 2.3. Bill to prevent Ilireats and intimkU^ion in | 
election of JMemhcis to serve in Parliament.-” 
Poutter. 

— 27. Bill to enable bastsirds in Scotland to make ' 
ments. — The J^ord-Advocate. 

— Bill to aboli.sfi the Commissary Court of Edinburgh, ■ 

and to regulate the mode of taking proofs in consistorial 
causes Seollard, — The Lord-.ldnorate. 

— Bill to amend and regulate the law as to erasures in 
instrumcnis of sasine, and of resignation adremanentiai^ 

— The T,ord-Adv()etifo. 

— Bill for more effectually preventing bribery and cor- 
ruption and unnecessary chaigc and expertsy in the 
election of Mi mbe; s to serve in Parliament. 

— Bill to repeal so miieli of an Act of the nineteenth year 
of King CTCorgo II. as make void all niairinges cele- 
brated by any Poj)i.sli priest between Protestant and 
Papist. -Ml . L.yuch, 

— Bill to amend an Act for the preservation of the 
salmon lisheiies in Scotland. 

March 1. Bill 1o facilitate the formation and establish- 
ment of public walks, ])lay-groiiiids, ballis, and place.s 
of healthy recreation and nmiisement in the open air, 
in the neigliboiiihood of Mich cities, boroughs, and 
towns as may require (he same for the use and accom- 
niodalion of th-Jir inhabitants. — Mr. Jiurkingham. 

— Bill to facilitate the formation and ertablishment of 
pidilic institnnons for the diffusion of literary and 
scientific information, including libraiics and museum#^ 
with cornmodioii.s halls or places of public meeting 

jiistniction and entertninment within such cities 
towns as may require the .same for the use and accom- 
modation of their inhabitants. — Mf. Buckingham, 

— 4. Bill for the administration of certain civil affairs nf 

a local naiure by (Jounty Boards in Ireland . — Sir i?. 
M us grave, ^ 

— Bill to ameml the Seamen’s Fund (Bhetland) AcLt-t, 
Mr. J C. Dundas. 

— II. Bill to amend the law ndativo to the, registration 

of votes m Ireland, and to taking the poll at electidW<l. 
in that part of the United Kingdom. — The Attorney ,, 
General for Ireland, ^ 5 

— 15. Bill to regulate parochial assessments. — 

lett Sc rope. ' /.Jiy 

— 16. Bills to amend the laws of Scotland relative 
bankruptcy; for regulating the sequestration of tbb ' 
estates of bankrupts in Seotland ; and for regulatin]^,* 
the process of cessw honor urn in the Court of Sessipb* 
end for extending the jinisdirtion of sheriffs in Scol.^ 
land to such cases. — The T.ord- Advocate, 

Bill to provide for the division of Ireland into distrlb^'^ 
)t the purpose of local assessment, and to give reUiffi, 
certain cases to the poor within districtl^*^ 

Ml, (TBneit. 

— 19. Bill to authorize the identifying or assert 

the boundaries of manors aod lands where such, min- 
danes arc confused or unknown.— The Attorn^'&ejfierat, 

— Bill for aliolishing customary modes bf descent, ahd this 
taking of heriots in specie,— TYie Attorney-^enifaJlc 
■ Bill for the amendment of the law of escheat and the 
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ing to Rnd)git)i<yat UlMiAa, and 

copyhold lands severed 
(Bnaolicg his Majesty to make 
(its chattels in certain cases . — The AU 

y^Omeral, %; 

LIST OR COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

{Eacclueive qf Committees to consider Bills), 
House of Commons. 

Feh, 22. Committee “to inquire into the best modes by 
which information can be afforded to the House on the 
different Railway Rills.” 

Committee “on the law relatine: to the deterrni- 
.imtion of the right of voting, and tlie trial of controverted 
.'elections.** 

March Committee **to consider the Standing Orders 
for Railroad B^ls, and the conditions wlin h it may be 
advisable to recommend for intiodnction into such Rills, 
with a view to a future Session of Purlin nient.** 

— Comiiiittec “to inveslipfut^i the subject of lolls and 
. .iil|i;ppike%iists in Creat Rntain and li eland.*’ 

Committee “to inquire into the supply of salt for 
^British India.*’ 

— 11. Committee to consid<T of the expediency of 
amending the laws relatijitr to piispns, and to leport 
their opinion thereujion to the House.” 

— 22. Committee “to nupiue into the working of the 
apprenticeship system in the colonies, the cfvidilion of 
the apprentices, and the laws and regMlalions ailed mg 
them which have been passed.” 

— Committee “to impure into the jillcLred defieionev of 
protection for shqis on the north-eastern coast of Eng- 
land, and the propriety of admitting of contrihntion of 
Classing tolls for the nmintcnance of harbours of refuge 
on that coast.” 

NKW VlKMIlERS, 

ftouth Leiccsiprshin. — C. \V. Paedvc, Esq , in the room 
of T. F. Turner, Ksep 

Cto7imeL — N. Ball, Esq., in the room of J. I). Ronayne, 
Esq. 

Paislet/.^ — Ilastie, Esq., in the room of Captain A.O. 
Spiel s, accepted Chiltern IJundreds. The election w'us 
contested, and the poll dosed as lollows: — Mr. llastie, 
C80 ; Mr. Aytoim, ,029 : majority, I. 01. 


ABSTRACTS OF RETURNS PRESENTED TO 
PAHEIAMKNT. 

State of the Inquiry into Public Chart ites . — The follow- 
ing is an abstract of a Return relative to the Public Chan- 
ties’ Inquiry in England and Wales, dated May, 1 83 j, w Inch 
was ordered to be printed on the day previous to the closi* 
of the last session : — The total amount of the nioiu y 
which has been paid by the Treasury, on iiecount ol the 
Inquiry’, from 1M8 to 1836, is 208,527k 13.v. The proceed- 
ings under the Commission have terminated in twenty- 
eight counties ol England, and six of Wales. In the coun- 
ties of Berks, Dorset, Essex, Kent, Middlesex, and Sussex, 
tJie Inquiry is not yet completed. In Berkshire, Kent, ami 
Su8se}U;1he chanlMis for education only have been invest i- 
gate^^iSn Dorsetshire, ,55 parishes, townships, and cha- 
pelrief%ave been investigated; in Essex, 52; and in 
Middlesex, 88. The Return states that there are no 
.means of forming a definite opinion as to the extent to 
which these counties are unfinished. In addition to the 
above-mentioned six counties, the cities of London ami 
M^estminster, and the clianties under the nianageincnt of 
the chartered companies of London, are not finished. Tii 
jcity of London, the chanties of Lit) paiishes, ami the 
adiicktlon charities in two others; and in the oily of W^t- 
^inster, the ebarities of three parishes, nnd tlic educatron 
charities of four others, have been investigated The eh.i- 
rilies under the management of the corporation of London, 
and of tbu'ty-nine chartei'cd liompani^, have been investi- 
gated. I«v the following counties 4he Inqiiiry is not yet 
commended : — in England, — Cambrige. Chester, Corn- 
wall. Hereford, Leicester, Lincoln; In Wales, — Brecon, 
Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgm^Mon^omery, Radnor^ The 
of chaririesiuVdmjjo^^ in each county in Eng- 


Cumberland, 311 ; Derby, 1,053; Devon, 1,736; Dorset, 
172; Durham, 345; Essex, 324; Gloucester, 996; Here- 
ford, 17; Hertford, 698 ; Huntingdon, 226; Kent, 139; 
Lancaster, 1,181; London — parishes, 947; also charities 
under the management qf the corporation of London, and 
of the chartered comprfnies, 665 ; and in Middlesex, in- 
cluding the city of Wesitimnster, 925 ; Monmouth, 235 ; 
Norfolk, 1,710; Northan^ffon, 721 ; Northumberland, 170; 
Nottingham, 567 ; Oxford, 849 ; Rutland, 70 ; Salop, 743 ; 
Somerset, including Bristol, 1,621; Southampton, 653; 
Stafford. 1,124: Suffolk, 986 ; Sj^rrey, including South- 
wark, 8.37 ; Sussex, 90; Warwick, 1,030; Westmoreland. 
355; Wilks, 750; AVorcestcr, 930; York, 2,603; general 
charities, L3.~Total, 2o,7.51. In Wales— Anglesey, 277 ; 
Cardigan, 36; Carmarthen, 139; Carnarvon, 192; Me- 
rioneth, MO; Pembroke, 196. — Total, 890. 

National }\iccinr Institution, — The last report fniin 
this establishment contains the' following information : — 
The deaths from sniall-pox within the Bills of Mortality 
were only 334 in the ])receding year; a number consi- 
derably le.ss than any year since the introduction of vac- 
einauon, and falling short, by at least 4,000, of the 
average of deaths annually by small-pox before the pro- 
tecting influence of the cow-pox was promulgated, even 
when the population of London w’as at least one-fourth 
less than its present amount. 

E.vpnrts of British Produce and Manufactures from the 
United Kin li^dom- An Aeeount of the Exports of the prin- 
cipal Arliclfs ef British and Irish produce and Manufac- 
liires. 111 the Year ended 5th January, 1836, compared with 
llie I'’vpt)its el‘ the preceding Year, ended 5th January, 


1835:-- 


AnTH i.ius. 


Dcclaied Value of the I'Aiiortntions 
in the ypftis ended .V+h J»n. 


18.3.5, 


]83i*i. 



.€ 

£ 

Coals a»id enlm 

. 220,746 

212,369 

(Jotton Manulactuies 

15,302,571 

16,. 394, 590 

Yarn 

. 5,211,01.5 

5,709,044 

Eaithenvvaie 

493,382 

53S , 426 

Class ' . . • 

496,872 

6 10,867 

Hardwares and (Jiilleiy . 

. ], 485,233 

1,835,142 

Linen Mamifaetnies 

. 2,579,058 

3,226,394 

MetaK: vi/..- Iron and Steel 

. 1 , 106,872 

1,680,750 

('op))erand Biass !)6 1,823 

1,081,554 

Lead 

112,513 

197,474 

Tin, in Bars, fee. 33,327 

3.3,238 

Tin Plati's 

.321,559 

368,429 

Salt 

. 152,127 

143,695 

Silk Manulactuies . 

. 63M98 

972,031 

Sugar, Hefint'd 

916,391 

852,459 

Wool, Sheep’s or Lainhs’ . 

19J.I76 

387, 4JG 

Woollen Miinalacl uies 

. 5,975,415 

7,046,829 

Total of the loregomg Articles X'3() , 5.3 1 ,878 

41 ,350,707 

Produce of (tnsfoin.s Du tic. 

\ in the United Kmn^dom . — 

An Accoiini of the gross and net Pioduce of the Duties of 

Customs, in the A' ear ended i 

>th Januarv, 1836, compared 

with the Produce of the preceding Year, 

ended 5th 

January, 1835 : — 



Ye.irfi ended Oth January, 


18.35, 

ls36. 


dC 

£ 

Gross Receipt of Diuies In- 
wards 

1 20,827,579 

22,878,809 

■ ■■ ^ Duties Outwards 

110,825 

112.068 

Total Gross Receipt ofi 
Customs Duties . j 

£20,938,404 

22,990,877 

Payments out ol Ciross Receipt : — for 


Dl•:l^^ backs and Bounties : - 

-VIZ. 


On British Relined Sugar 765,280 

709,410 

Ol her Articles 

175,213 

220,088 

Allowances on t^uautities 1 

over-entered, damages, Sce.f * 

66,022 

Total Payments out of 
Gross Receipt 

A 

} £1,006,717 

996,120 

Net Receipt of .Customs 

'Duties 

}£19,931,687* 21,994,787 


* Exclusive of £1,455,457, collected by the Excise for tea sold 
befox^ t^e 22nd bf April, 1 834. 



1886. C0MPANI0>> TO TlfE 

Ves^el^ Employ t^d in th^ Foreign Trade qf the United Ktngdo^^^^n Xb 
Vessels, distinpfaishinir the Countries to \vhich they belonged, ivhioj^ cntereu 
Yeai, ended 5th January. lS3fi, compaiedwlth the Entrances and Clearances in tWt 
January, 1H35; stated exclusively of Vessels in Ballast, and of those employed in the Ci 
between Great Britain and Ireland, 



Tonnage of 
ards in the 
ended 5th 
;tho 'IHde 





LNTflUnD 

inwards. 

- ■ 

HHH 


^ouQtrle• to which tho VoMslf 



Yoaw fuded 6tU Januiry, 


Yenri fSMUury, * 

belonged. 


1935. 


IHTb 

1885 

r 

1836 

■ ■ 



SlUJIH 

imhii igu 

Ships 

^ 1 OllII igt 

Ships 

iunnogti 

Ships. 


United Kingdom and its 
Dependencies . . . 


11,6ft 

2,108.492 

1 1 , 740 

2,203,020 

9,734 

1,040,271 

10,158 


Russia 


196 

54,458 

201 

5'>.S91 

77 

10,820 

118 


Sweden 


111 

15. 7155 

1 30 

16.839 

73 

8,305 

116 


Norway ..... 

» 

711 

119.151 

734 

115,914 

138 

16,800 

209 

23,415*-’ 

Denmaik 


679 

a'),i77 

6 30 

55. 307 

490 

41.899 

671 

62,324^ 

Piussia 


545 

117,009 

572 

121.815 

28 3 

59,4) 1 

376 

74,3««. 

40,550’ 

Other German States . 


5)2 

41,880 

nos 

38,333 

.391 

;i4,576 

145 

Holland 


3 36 

31,942 

, 295 

27. 372 

474 

.55,711 

.370 

. 41,561^ 

Belgium 


275 

26,918 

282 

29. 24 5 

318 

31,546 

2 86 

30, m ’ 

Fiance 


829 

35,411 

769 

• 32, 058^ 

• 5 30 

'29,86 5 

695 

46,060 ' 

Spam • . . . 


33 

3,269 

.3 3 

5,007 

40 

4,675 

30 

5,44}-' , 

Portugal 


28 

3,2 37 

60 

6,530 

23 

2,725 

37 

4,89# 

Italian States 


C > 

15,2 6 

25 

5,5 36 

•&J 

12.167 

33 

8.6^ 

Olhci Kuiopean Stiles 


1 

298 


, 

1 

292 

, , 

• * 

Unittd States of Amenta 


505 

208,802 

516 

2 38,1 12 

551 

222, 31 S 

517 

237.074 

Other Stales in Amt iica, j 
Africa, or A&ia . , i 


4 

1,053 

• 

6 

1.866 • 

,3 

660 

2 

437 

Total . . 


16.548 

i.h n , J7S 

16,531 

2,952,854 j 

* 

13,181 

2,181,099 

14,093 

2,370,033 


Military Disciphnt — A “ conti(Uiili il (lunlii ’ \^.ls i‘k- 
siud iioni the IJoisi (tuakIs, in \ne;ust, IS I t.to alf offitcis 
comm Hiding legnnents, callinsr tin it attintion to tlu* sub- 
lect ol Loipoial piiriisliment TIk .iicular was to tlu* tol 
lovMiig tfft(t —“His ’Nfajesty s CJovoinrnent havijig signi- 
1i(d to the General commanding in ohiel the Kings com- 
mands, that, until tuithei urdiis, corporal punishment 
may be applied to the lollowing oUenccs only. I have 
the honoiu to exnuss Lord HiM’s desiie that you guide 
voni sell ACC ordingV* taking caie that, ercept in the in- 
stances heipin specified, the said pnnislmuA^ shall on no 
account be inflicted, — namely, ist Foi niiitin), I’l^uboidi- 
nition mil violence, oi using oi ottering vioU nc t to supc 
inn ofliceis , 2nd Drunkenness on duty , hd Sale of, oi 
ninking awA) VNithfiims, iniinunition, ac routic ments, oi 
nccessAius, stealing lioni coinrAcles, oi otlui ilisgi Acelul 
conduct’ The eiiciiUi added ‘ It v\ill, cloubtJess, occui 
to you, that tlie obj«*c 1 ol tin se instiuclions is not to lendei 
the iriilutiun ot coi]H)ial punishment, loi tlu Intuic*, moie 
liecjnent Ol nioie c c itAin tli in il is At piosc^nt, t vi n in the 
cases to which it is now to he lestiicted , hut, on the coii- 
tiaiy, that the intention is to lestiain it as much as it 
may be possible to do so with siicty to the disiiphiic ol 
tlu army * The aliove ciicnlai was laid before the House 
ot Commons, on the motion o‘ Mi Biadshaw, the Member 
loi Beiwick, who at the same time moved lor a Retuin of 
the iiumbei ol coiiits rnutial v\hich liad taken plate toi 
eighteim mqntlis pitvioiis to its being issued, and a like 
retuin lor the eighteen months subseepu nt thereto, also toi 
a Ketuin ol tlie number ot non commissioned ofliceis and 
soldieis confined in gaols and Houses ol coircction ioi •acli 
1)1 the aioiesaiu peiiods The lollowmgfs an abstiactot 
tliise Retains. — Niimbei ot couits-maitial in the eighteen 
months pieccdmg the month ot August, 1S31, 70*27 , m 
tlu eighteen months subsequent theieto, 7630 Number 
ot non commissioned ofliceis and soldieis confined in gaols 
and houses ol correction during the toimei peiiod, 1035; 
dining the eighteen months subseciuent to the circular 
being issued, 30 iw. 

Attestation oj Will$, — A Parliamcntaiy Keturn has been 
printed, exhibiting the nnmbei— fiist, ot unatte‘ted wills, 
second, ot wills attested by one witness only, which weie 
proved in the several Provincial Diocesan and Aichidia- 
conal Courts of England and Wales, m the years 1832 and 
1833. The lollowing abstract compnses the number ot 
both classes lor the two years Asaph, 3 ; Baiigor, 8 ; 
Bath and Wells, 3; Bristol, 9; Canterbury, 1,156 ; Car- 
lisle, 3 ; Chester, 49 ; Chichester, 7 ; St^ David’s, 6 ; 
Durham^ IG; Exeter, 5i ; Gloucester, 7; tlereij^rdf >4^; 


Llaulaff, 2, Lichfuld and Coventiy, .10, Lincoln. 11; 
l.ondori, 5K , Norlolk, 1 , Noitliampton, I ; Norwich, 14; 
Oxioid, 1; IMirboiough, none, Rochcstei, 1; Sails- 
bury, 7 , Suffolk, 8 ; Winchestoi, 5 ; Woiccster, 2 ; York, 
51 — ^Total, 1,j13; oi 756 lor each ytai. The unattested 
wills to those attested by one peison only, are, m the Pro- 
log ative Couit of Canteibury, in tlu proportion ot about 
2 to 1 ; VIZ,, m 1H33, 399 ol the louiicr, and 202 of the 
latter. 

English Aid to f>patn — The storey, kc, fuinished by 
the English Govoinment to that ot Spam consist ol 220,200 
muskets, 10,000 swoitls, [0,000 cai bines, 1000 rifles, 360o 
pistols, and 8,000,000 small aim caitiidges; 900,000 Ibi, 
powdei in 27,78 1 chests and bands , one IS-pounder iron 
gun, six 18])oundei canon ides, 30 muskets, 40 pistol s» 
lOswoids, immiinit ion, shut, Kc , lor the schoonei Imbellai 
two IS ponndei non guns, loin 32 pomulei carronades, ilt4 
musket ■», 24 pistols, ‘2J swords, arnmimition, sl^ot, &c , fiyjr 
the steam-sliip Citif of Kdmbnigh , six 32-pCundei iron 
guns, SO muskets, 10 pistols, 100 sv^oids, 40 pikes, with 
ammunition, shot, &c., loi tlic steam slop IsabHIa IE 
The sloies, &c, lurtiished to the Auxiliary Legion are— r 
15,000 muskets, 1200 caihines, 850 pistols, 1000 swordi^ 
600 rifles, 5,280,000 small aim cartiidges*, 16,720 cannott 
cartiidgcs, IS hi ass gnus, 9 36 lockcls, 10,892 lusees, 12,l<Kk 
shot and dulls, 5 4 carnages toi guns and lockets, 29 wag<< 
gons and caits, 392 sets ol hainess, 15 tents, with 
ding, &c The value of these articles is 386,777/., no 1 
ol the p.iyment ot which has been leceived by tfa 
iianec Department. 

Coahiifig Trade of the United Kmgdom — ^Theminub^*' 
of vessels employed in the inteicouise between Great 
tain anJ Ti eland, entered inwaids in 1834, was 10,040^ 
tonnage, 1,100,389 • in 18 35 llieieweie 1 0, 1 1 G vessels 
nage, \1JS,147. The numbei ot vessels cleared outwanMlT 
in 18 34 was 1 4,500 , tonnage. 1,140,617; in 1835 the 
were i4 , 608 vessels, tonnage, 1,473,235. Of other eo 
ing vessels, 112,114 enteicd inwards ib 1834; tonn 
9,U50,769 . in 1835 tlw number ot vessels entered inv 
wSd 11,213 , tonnage, 9, 050,7G9.. Coasting vessels ( 
outtHaids in 1 8 34^ 1 16,13 L vessels tonnage, 8,8922 
1835. 115,1 14 vessels; tonnage, 0,187,075. Total, 
coasting tiade nt the UmtedKingdom;— in 1834» i 
inwards 122,440 vcssdi; 4onjiage, 9,874»714 
1 2 L3 29 vessels; tonnagOt JjO, 188,9 16. "Cteared ou^warda 
in 1834,— vessels, "i;W,f»9l2 10«333»240; ic 



i29.75;aUeiSaels ; tonnage, 
Spirit Deab 



in 1834; 

(Of the 
indfited 
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by the Act of Totar nutnber dealers 

bcitbllted in , Kingdom, 81,635 ; total amount of 
relief, ; namely, in JEngland, 17,483 dealers 

relieved aitiouni of 28,172/. IGf. ; in Scotland, 159C 

dealerif relieved —1853/. ISa. 6 c/.; and in Ireland, 2616 
dealers — ,310l/. Ojs. Sd, Tiie number of dealei-s in the 
United Kingdom whose licenses have been chi^irged 2/. 2«. 
instead of 3/. 3^., is 13,502 ; 4/. 4^. instead of G/. 6s., 685.3 ; 
fj/. Ca'. instead of U/. 9.v., 598 ; U. 7s. instead of 1 Cc/., 

20^; 8/. 8a. instead of ]2.y. 12 a., 216 ; 9/. 9.y. instead of 
14/. 3a. (id,, 77 ; and 10/. 10a. instead of 15/. 122. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Corn and Gram.— Average prices per quarter in Eng- 
land and Wales, from * The London Gazette,* of Friday, 
March 1 S : - 

Wheat. Uarlcy. Oats. 11 >e. Beaiw, IVai. 
g. d. $. d t d. 9. it. 9. d. ». d. 

V.Vrk emlinjf Murelill . . . 4fi V 29 4 21 ft 33 6 35 5 33 11 

A\eiH»e uf lul<ttf^ix WLH'ks . 42 t) 29 3 29 7 29 9 84 8 83 8 

J)nty fill foreijfn corn 44 8 18 4 16 9 26 9 18 3 19 9 

In till* lii4 ‘Companion’ the list? in the prices of corn yvas 
briefly iiiludi^d to. A comparison of the average prices 
puidishcd during the present year will show, that since the 
1st of Januaiv, a rise of 9s. per Imperial quarter, or 25 per 
per cent., has taken place in wheat. The weekly averages 
publisliecl in llu- ‘ Gazelle’ of Jan. 1, were 36a. iier quarter ; 
Jan. 22 , :17a.; Feb. 19, ».9a. 7d.; and March 1ft, 45a. 


Bankruptcy Analysis from Ft^b. 20 to March 20. 

Banker, 1 ; ^^ilt-bioker, 1 ; boarding’honse keeper, 1 ; 
bookseller, 1 ; boot and shoi^ mukei, 1 ; l)i ewers, J: brick- 
maker, 1 ; builders, 2 ; butchers, 4 ; button-makci, 1 ; car- 
penters, 2 ; carrier, 1 ; cattle-dealer, 1 ; clock-maker, 1 ; 
cfolhierH, 2; coach-maker, 1 ; coal-merchant, 1 ; collier,! ; 
corn-deal^rti and merchants, 4 ; corn and coal merchant, 1 ; 
COi’ti’-milleH 1 ; draper, l ; druggist, 1 ; drysalter, 1 ; ealing- 
keeper, 1 ; factor (Hirinnigham), J ; iattor (Hlack- 
'VMl Hall), 1 ^ furrier, 1 ; glass'inannfaclurer, 1 ; glass and 
^Whenw'are dealer, 1 ; gioceis, 2 ; halteis, 3; hemp and 
dealer, 1 ; horse-dealer, 1 ; noiijCounder, i ; hon- 
)S|6nger, 1 ; lamp-dealer, 1 ; linen factor, 1 ; livery-stalde 
keeper, 1 ; linen-factor, j ; merchants, 2 ; millwnglil I : 
oHitten, 2; plumber, 1 ; rope-maker, 1 ; sackingtmamifac- 
turer, 1 ; scrivener, 1 ; seed-meivliant, 1 ; ship-agent, J ; 
slnpwright, 1 ; sugar-reiinciQ I ; surgeon, 1 ; tailor, J ; 
tanner, 1 ; tobacconist, 1 ; wine-mcrchants, 5 ; wine and 
])orler merchant, 1 ; woolstapler, 1 ; victuallers, 4. — Total, 
86 ; from the 28th of Deceinbor, 235. 


Bank of Eni^land. — Account of the Liabilities and 
As.sets ol llic Hank of England, from the 15th December, 
1835, to the 8th March, IB.'tG, inclusive: — 

Li.iliilili-s Ab.sisfci. 

Circulation X 1 7 , 739 , 000 Securilies £29 , 806 ,000 

I Deposits 16,900,000 HiiJlion 7,701 ,000 


1 £31,705,000 £37,507,000 

I Pnee of Consols. — The following arc the Closing prices 
ul the Three pei Clout. Uonsols lor Account on each of the 
! unilei mentioned days; — 

' l''eb. 27. March 5. March 12. March 19. 
j 92 91^^ 91 h 91J 

j Si/^ar. — Average \)rice of Hrowii or Muscovado Sugar 

I jier cw't., compuled from the returns published in the 
' London (Jazette : — 

\Veckb*encling February 23, . 38 a. 7\d. 

„ Maicli 1, , , 40 .V. 8|r/. 

„ Marcb H, . . ‘IOa, ‘.\\d‘ 

„ Mai eh 15, , . 394. 2A^. 


CIIRONICLK OF OCCUHRENUKS. 


— Death of Sir William Gell, the clas.sic antiquary 
m topographer, at Naples, aged 59. 

24.— At the annual general ineelmg of the ])ropnelors 
of the London University, it was staled, that the delay of 
the proposed charter had been solely occasioned by the 
de.sirc of Ministers to airange llie details with the requisite 
degree of care. It was announced for tlie first time since 
the formation of the Institution, that the receipts for the 
past year were more than sufficient to cover the e.Kpenses 
noth ordinary and ext inordinary. A second donation of 
1000/. had been presented liy an unknow^n friend of the 
lJnivcrsny.tob(‘ cmjiloyed, as the preceding one, iii accord- 
abce with the suggestions of Lord Hrougliam. 

/J/arcA 3.— The i»ro])osit ions ol the land-Lienlenanl for a 
modification of the rules of the Dublin Society weie taken 
into consideration at #? gencn-al meeting of t he members. The 
proposal that a majority of membeis, instead of two-thirds, 
should be sufficient for the admission of candidates, was 
reweted ; and the proposition lor a “governing coun- 
cil,” instead of ‘‘ house committees.” was also reject eil by 
9. C^jority of G1 — the numlnTs being 79 to J8. All the 
other material j)roj)ositions of tlie Government were like- 
tvise rtjected. In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, 
« Udarch 23, a Select Committee was apiiointed to “ impiire 
;jW|tO the administration of the Royal Dublin Society, with 
it ft wider extepsion of the advantages of the an- 

nu^TWBIiamenlary giant to that Institution.” 

4.— At a meeting of 151) of the principal newspaper 
dealers in London, iho following, among other resolutions, 
war© agreed upon: — That if the stamp-duty were totally 
repealed, it would be necessary either to create a new and 
expensive machinery for circulaling news])apers Ihioiigh- 
out the kingdom, or to charge a po.stage for their turns- 
mission through the Rost-Olfiee. That from a long prac- 
acquaintance with all the detays connected wiili the 
transmission of newspajiers, this meeting is of opinion tbat 
^ny plan of eWarging postage upon a n^ewspaper, exoept 
ftirough tlic medium of a stamp upon tl^ newspaper itself, 
vlU shackle and injure the free circulation, and will lead 
many evasionsof the postage ; while, on the other hand, 
IJlhc postage be included in the stamPi ftO that a ^tamped 
^vspaper may be sent postofje free Jo every pa^ of the 
■ytish dominions, the circulation of newspapers j^fll be 
Wkled, and the Trt^Ufjr will be protected frtfm los.s, 
■w isMolutiou statedt tbuse newupsq^il* (Mi? 

m the towns where they are printed, a vety ' 


proiiorlion are sen! by post from one friend to another ; 
and it IS conceived, that as a ])ul)lic measure, it would not 
be just, by im[)u.sing a jiostage on new>pa})ers, to sacrifice 
the coneenieneu of many for the benefit of a lew. 

7. — A luglily-respectable meeling, composed of about 
4000 individii.ds, \mis held at t lie Guildhall, lor the purpose 
of ])etitionuig Pailiannmt for the repeal of the newspaper 
stamp-duty. The platfoim was ojciipied by the four City 
Membeis, Mr. ()’< !onrielI. Mi. Ilunie, Mr. HoebueK, Mr. 
AVallaee, Mr. Riodvingliaiii, Mr. T. Dnneombe, Colonel 
Thompson, Mr. Sebolelield, Sii Wilbam Molesvvorlli, Mr. 
Ilurnphery, Mr. Wilks, Dr. Howring, and Mr. Wakley, all 
Memliers ofPai lianient. 

J J.— At the heeiising meeting for Marylcbone, the ma- 
gistrates refused to giant licenses to all dram-shops within 
tlie parish not having tap rooms. 

12. — A publie meeting, expressive of sympathy for the 
late conflagration at New York, was held at the Free- 
mason’s Hall. The meeling \\as addicssed by TiOrd Dud- 
ley Stuart, Colonel L Stanhope, Messrs. O’Connell, 
Buckingham, Ewart, Dr. Bowring, and Mr. Sheridan 

Knowles. 

13. — The Lady Jane, one ol the missing whalers, arrived 
at Stiomness, having on boaid the crew of the Mary 
Frances. The crews of the two vessels, which consisted in 
December of 61 individuals, had liecri reduced by death to 
42, of vvliom 30 were in a condition of utter helplessness. 
The IFiNiam To/r is tlie only vessel now unaccounted for. 

15. -—The appointment of Dr. Hampden to the Regius 
Prolessorship of Divinity in the University of Oxford, having 
excited an unusual degree of feeling among a portion of 
the re-iident members, a convocation was summoned for 
the purpose of proem mg the adoption of a resolution, sus- 
pending, dming the pleasure of the acadeinic body, the 
privilege of the Regius Professor to form one of the belect 
Board lor appointing University preachers, and examining 
into the opnnoiis expressed in the University pulpit. The 
charge alleged agaiuft Dr, Hampden was, that ne enter- 
tained heterodox principles, but his inaugural addresiji on 
Thursday, March 17, contained ample proof of the ftdlacy 
of such notion- Moreover, th^ proctors of the Uoiv^ity 
have put their veto on the proceedings of coavocatiop. find 
thus the strong opposition which the appointment had ex- 
cited in the minds of some members of the University hps 
not been p^'oductive of ^any pract^aJ res^ti tkr as Dirf 
Hampden ia oohe^i^ned. 
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PENT, 



m 


lo remarking ou liii 
FIRST-RATE QUALITIES, 

O. D. D. mpectfullj wldreifaei Gcnllcnicn 
who have hitherto found.lt neceaaary to 
pay extravagantly Ifigh pricca for lenliy 
First-rate Clothes ; to inch ^le guarantees a 
DRESS COAT of any colour— as fjiylisli 
in make, ai tasteful and talented in cu?, 
and as gMd in quality, as any beHnn;; llir 
names of the most dknvnaive and favourite 

Fashionable Houses, for £3 O 

Surtouts, including, of Course, Silk 

linings 310 

Blut k and Blue, 10s. extra on p.k li 
Buckskin Trousers, on G. I). L).’s 
new principles of Me.isuieuicnt, 1 Q 

Waistcoats 14 

Ladies' Riding Habits 6 6 

These will be found of that Lliaracki 
which haa rulaed this EMlal)ll^llUllMll to 
such eminence in the csliniation ot the 
higher circles, where nullung alioit ol 

cagy gentlemanly elegance 
could be tolerated. 


■mm 


THE SECOND-RATE QUALiTtCS 

Are eapecialiy vecommeoded for Busi- 
ness and Travelling Clothes; also, (u 
thf ECONOMIST tney are found pre- 
fi'r.ilile to the first on acron^ of Uicir 
Superior Durability, while in apprar. 
aticc none but the Couuoihhuiii could 
discover a diffi-reiice, cxripting by 
lonipaiiBon, in short, they are fic- 
(juently substituted at other Houses 
U>r the Best. The I'ru fs are. for 
DRESS *COATS, of any colour (Style 

and Fit First-raie) £2 B* 

Surlouts, inrludingSilk Imiiigs, 2 lO 
Black or Blue, .*13. ca« li cxiia 

Trousers 1 1 

Waislroats lO 

The Aiiny HI in* Syuuish Cloak, 

It (irele oft) yards 
rouiiil the 1i ittoin — tin* best 
Travelhnf; Clonk that is made 2 lO 
A good Cloth ditto, with Pur 
Collar. indCape — ') ycU louiid 3 3 

^Milled I'uttrrilraiii (iieal Coat.. 2 2> 


CONTRACTS FORFIRST-QUAUtYCLDTHES 

As generally adopted, are olpctiouublo, because ' 
they (oiiGiir Ccnileinvii lo one particular lillpas, or 
BolMiri them lo Loiisulerable Extra 
<* U D.'s system removes this difficulty bjflcnviiig' 
at the ojilioii ol ilir thislunirr wh.it he chooses to 
wear, uhether Surtouts or Dieis Coats, either Co- I 
•ouird or BIstk; Ins Puces, iiirluding nil extras ■ 
(except I ng Velvet Collars), lieitig for J 

Two Siiit^ per Aniiuiu jfflO O . 

Thiec ditto ditto 18 I 

Tour ditto ditto 19 12 

aud so ou in pioporlion to the unmber ot Suits, 
list I) be returned ou the delivery of iis sue- 

censor. GFiitlemcu who take three or more Suits 
pir Aiiuum are allowed two Suits in wear during 
the whole ^rm I thus in a coritraet for tiuee Suits 
a i)i Cbs Suit anti an UudrcbsSuil are sujiplied to- 
gether. The Dress Suit to be kept for.lwelva 
months, and, at the exinration of six months, tlm ^ . 
IJiulress Suit is Returned, uud another euiiplied 
•loiitmuc lo the end of the term, the coiilra*! F 
amount for raeh Suit being paid on delivery. Con- ' 
traits for the seeoiid quality would he much lower,. 


A Suit of pirsUrate Liveneh i'3 18 6 

For WASHING TROUSERS »ud WAISTCOATS d. finit. pitub lai.m.t i.. 
stated, nu Account of the vaiietv of M.ileiiul-^ , Iml .i \uv mmi< iioi .uti. I. i.m 
SUMMER TROUSERS are tliaiged lOs. p^r pm, aud WAISTCOATS, 
6S. laih. 

TERMS. --f'.i.sh on iKlivrr), M illiout r.iM.Ji.iit Coi 


j fi. D. D resi*cfilully ifiG.rms COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, that, ou ac- 
toiiiir of lilt iiiinuroub iiivit.itiuus lie h.is received to make Periodical Cij- 
I eintH throiigli Ihiglain], his Traveller will wait ou them occasionally, 

I wil* piiKiedylireet loony part wliere Ihicc or more Gcuts, (according 
I ll.i distance; Uv..ui liini nitli tlieir Addnsses. 
nil \ < >id. IS must l.e a. i oinpami d hy a Refereuce iu Town. 


THE FIRST HOUSE m' tWC-LAfi^D FOR DRESS WAISTCOATS. 


(’inT,l)HKN-S CAHRTAGKS, Liglit, Kasy. Safe, 

Slioiig und Durnlde ; a huge Assortnitnit lo.idj lor IiKiieetiuii iitid '".'ile, , 
-INV \ l.1 1) Wn 1C1')L IT I A Il{.>, toi Ml and oul d.iors. in gre.it Vjiib*lies, tor 
Sale.. I llii.* — FI.UWKK STANDS, and (i AKDKN SllATS .uid CHAIRS, 
in pKiliiM iiMi( Sli.ipes 110)1 iiiiiiiinei.ibl.- in (humility, Rellinp \eiv eheap at 
INCH MSI iind S()NS M.mnlaetiiry .uxl Dixe.al V'uiniinrc AVarelimmo, 
No Cil\-iuud, near Flnsbiiiy squure, T.oinVtn. 

Tit E N K VV FLA T G O L])*’ AV A T (; 11 K S.- 

The pilcu in gold (iihps, fMlIi ii< curateU-liinsliod Aeilie il luoveiueiiU, 
7/ 7'» ihitii, willi till* W)*]l-tliiDhed lion/i.nt.il mOM'iin nl.. ui doubh* bnlloiiied 
I'ligiiie Imiied eas^*^, jenollodin iuui holes, \Mtli hiher iImI, *,»/ ^ — T. ('0\ 
SAN Dili's Working Silversmitli mid .l(\\.lK'i. I J". (.'o' iiliill, i.ondoii 

N 11 A \ai'lL*ty ot‘rii'pond-lnii(l Silvei N\ Uc l-e . ninj h<» <-eh*) ted bom, .ill 
at Tivo (lUiTiens oaeli, warranted. 


TO THK NOBILITY. (.iLMRY, AN!) PUBLK^ 


^ Jji.iuion, ISnt*. 

I j^.VMIUES OF DISTINCTION, an<l Visiftis to the Metro- 
polis at this SeHHOri, who lie.|iienlly exiieiieiue gte il ddheilJly in huiling 
Uieniselves wilh Furinnhed oi Uiilui nislii'd Hoie-es, eiiiiig to iliegre.it tlemand. 
me ii'speelfully iiiforiiied tvery aileiiluin will lie jiir.iukd m |lw HOtJ.SK 
an D Ks I'aTK A(iKNC Y DKI’All 1 MKN 1 oi IDnhv I. Coohir m nhtuiiung 
Ol disposing of Mie same, or in ilie Sellnig, Lettiiig, or N’liliiin,; any debcription 
ol I'inperty in Town oi Counlry. 

Finiii the central bitimtioiis of the Kstalilishinents in ilieir rrhpe. nve eoin- 
tl'iinding localities, every facilit) is lend* ml tn Kaimhes hoin.iiring liu House 
mill their uibtriirtions, and onfeiing tlie a.lv.uii.ige ol a d*)ulde R**gibter, usuully 
r. plelu with eligible nniperliux. 

The general introduction of Plate Glass t*M Windows, Cam, igcs. Conseri a- 
lories, iiileimil Decorations, .‘se , has uulined H. Jj C to imin‘x a 'I inlf of 
ST/.es adapted to those usea, with I’ri.-es eM-ecliiigly moderii'e. bul of ji Qii.ility 
Hot to he exei'Iled ; also is added, an oiitliin' of Ins gj-neiHl Iniuness eoiiifinsmg 
the Gabinei, Upholstery, and LVeuiulive Departinenls, iii e.U'h of which the 
moat careful atlcntiuu is pnul b i(h to Quality and Cost. 

HKNIIY L. (Hlol'KK, 

$Iate aiili .*fFunulinT ffiard)ou<irB. 

93. BISHOPciCAl’K SlllV.KT WITHIN, 

ANII • 

WliSTKUN BRANCH. 57, CONDUPP s niKHT, 

(Nink Doors fbom IIioim’ Sinn-r, Li-n IUno Siok.) 

Among the variety tif Artii.lPH uliovc referred to, uill he Iniiiid LOOKING- 
fiLA.sSHS of every driiuminution and si/e, vuiyuig from one toui to eighty feel 
uinl iipw.iids. 1*LATJ';-GLAS.S foi Window,, ('rtrri.iges, , viliuh po'.scs-, 
great udvantngea over erown, und wlieii retpiiicd for eipoi i.itiuii, u eoiisi- 
deiuhio drawlt.iek uhtiuned. 

Annexed are the Prices of Cunent Sues of Pl.ite gl iss, for Sushei, &r. 


In. 

Inches. 

15 

Inclitfi. 

_18 

Indies. 

so 

till Ilf., 
on 

Incfips. 

25 

ItilIii’K 

In* lies. 

30 


£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d 

£ t. 

d. 

£ 

r/; 

if $. 

d 

/C J5 

ri. 

f V. d. 

10 

0 7 5 

0 9 

a 

0 10 

6 

0 11 

9 

jj. 

a 

0 1ft 

G 

0 16 11 

12 

0 9 3 

0 11 

6 

0 13 

0 

0 14 

G 

0 Id 

II 

0 19 

8 

1 i G 

14 

0 U 3 

0 13 

9 

0 16 

6 

0 17 

t> 

1 0 

9 

1 3 11 

1 G 1 

16 

0 13 0 

0 16 

0 

0 18 

6 

1 0 10 

1 4 

7 

1 8 

0 

1 10 0 

IB 

0 14 11 

0 IB 

9 

1 1 

6 

1 4 

3 

1 B 

i 

1 11 

6 

1 ill 9 

SO 

0 16 11 

1 1 

6 

1 4 

6 

1 7 

6 

1 11 

3 

1 18 

0 

1 17 6 

S6 

1 S 8 

1 8 

3 

1 11 

3 

1 14 

5 

1 19 

1 

2 3 

9 

3 G 11 

30 

1 8 3 

1 13 

9 

1 17 

G 

2 1 

3 

3 6 11 

2 IS 

6 

3 16 8 

34 

1 U 10 

1 18 

3 

2 2 

6 

2 6 

9 

2 13 

2 

2 19 

6 

8 3 9 

33 

1 15 7 

9 3 

9 

2 7 

6 

3 19 

3 

9 19 

4 

3 6 

6 

3 118 


Or any sizes containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9«t pit thua a plati-' 


.being 3t) indies by IH inches contains 3 f«'et 1) inrlies siiperGcial ifieastire, and 
t«»st«* 1/. 13i. dd., as per above tanif. All uiiJer 3 feel suprrGcial at a reduc- 
tion. 

CARVING AND GH.DING IN ALL ITS DRANCHEB. 

In this dep/irlment will be lonnd a very elegant and extensive variidv of 
Chimney .mil iTei Glus^ Friune>. ConuoeH for Windows, OriUimental *Fau^^ 
and Kiirnitiiie, aiul rn*hly mouiited Fi.inies in v.uions sizes f*ir Portrattki* 
P.i nrings, i^e. Paintings and Pi)iit.s mounred, Iruined, and re-gilt. ' 

PAPKU-IIANGING AND INTERIOR DKCORaTIONS, 
m all ilh Br*irieh)‘s, fiom tlie most simple lo the first Style of Elegance. A rich 

v. iiiet) of new PHiteinson s|\ow 

IN THK UPHOLSTKRY ARRANGEMENT 
tin* greilesi ’illenfion is p'li.l to unite «‘l('pinee w’llh m onnmy in character for 
tlie Dtawing rooio Bund. nr. Dining-room, labi iirv, .uid Bed -ehatnbers, from ihi 
most ijiiK I to the most eusllv styles In t>ie various articles of CliiiilieN, Mo- 
re-ii'. Dam isk Silks. *V. . a great r.inely of the most splendid and novel styles 
are * oiiHt inil\ on \i«*w, of ll.O',** .jiiaiities whi<*h ran .'done eubure (HTmaneiit 
s itisfaerion , iheexiremi'disp irity ol prnes in these arijeles, mainly arisos from, 
tlio uifcf lolity of lilt rihric. 

CABINET, CHAIR, AND SOFA WORK * ^ 

mannfai lull'd of ll.t' most * e.isoned maleriiils. Intho hnish of Chairs, Sofft!),,^ 
Sir . niii( h .lept‘ni!s on the (jiiaiily of tlie maienals iiM‘d nnd the ivorknianshijbvi, 

It itiav not he nnwoitii) of u iii.ii k, lliat a similar cllei'l may be pioduced at » 
s.iMii^ ol ne.iily on*.‘ halt, but whi. h in the wiini ii.iiy/ eventually prove a Seri- 
ous dis.ippoititmt'hl lo the pimh.ispi 'Mu’, a[ipliL*k also to the manufauttirtf 6(/. 
Cabinet Good,, which, lioin being made of uriHeii'-oiied uiatcilsls and UiiHOUl^n' 
wi>ik ( that < iiiiimt he detuitSd hy the eusiial obsprvei), run never bo of that 
vice and dui.ihility -so es,enlial. H ],. C h.-gs lo add. tiint he manufactqit^' 
them on his ow ii premises, .md has ihv’iys on hainl a largo nto* k of well-Heasdlt^A .. 
inulenals, whiel enables him lo proJuee work ul the lowest possible rale, ■w''" 
of a superior <|nality. 

STEAM AND SAILING VESJ^ELS PROMPTLY FITTED UP 
with Cabin Furniture and Passengers' Ri'cpiisiles. 

S01,ID AND roRTAlil.K Ff*IRNriURE, 

Bedding, Mijsijuito Hangings, for Foreign Climates. KniniliSS gOlOg 
w ill receive eej-ry iiifui Illation i.s|ieeliiig the Artii'les best adapted^ 
partn ubii (h‘s(inntioii. M(‘rehanls, Captains, uud DciilerH suppliuu 
most denpuleh, on the most iilier il teims. 

CARPETING 

of the fabric e.speeially m.ide lor the first npboMeiy lioiises. viz. — BruMw 
Kiddernnrislcr, and Veneli lu , ul-*' a few of llie mn.'h'admired V^elvct Pile C 
pels, Hearlh Rags, Druggets, Baize, Floor Cloths, I'vu. .j; '1+^ 

BEDDING, blankets, *le., ' - 

w. *U reasoned, reiil Daiitzie Feathers, also upi.illy pi-eparwl light *Wny ^Ffl|- 
lliers foi seeoiid aii«l tloul-rale Beds, ElaGie Spring Hmi' and Wool Mutlieie*'^ 
n ai u Itii.*>. line Balli, iiml York Bl.inkeH. Mai M'llles Quills nnd Conn 
paiies I I'ihe ariiiles of BeiWing, Blankets, Ae.. so es’.eniiaUy importattL, 
all, ^L. C ih deiei milled that no trader sh.ill supply them on belter t«rmv. 

Families 111 the Country may lommnnd the moat approved Tails, by f 
waited*o.i at Ibime wiili Paltermr— and Design* mads on the spot, 
to liuriii’iiiize With the plans, prnporliona, mid decuraitutis of ibfl 
Their Or ler* dehveied. and fixed on terms fnrininif a very smiiU addHiD)||L'|j ^ 
first eoiif by the syMcmi adopted in this Concern. .< 

M'lih (ilia short eipiiiier.'iiiou of the leading nrtialcK of bis trade, aod (lif. vdry. 
favoiirnble terms ou which he findertakes to supply tiiem, Henry L. Cooper 
paals to all classes for n euntinuHtiou of that llatterlnft pruTtpeaco hUherto 
afforded to his House, 93, BiaiiorsoATK-if'raKXT M'lwiw ; WxvTKRir BaAKa|t^ 
67, CtM)OJtT-STnEXT, nine doors from 

H. L- C. iHtts respect NUy to Addrsss; also 

that any AtDm wJU bf atehanipd tkbi aacuring 
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THE LIEKARY FOR tttt YOUNG. 

UNDER THE SUPERTNTENDKNWE OP THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFl L KNOWI.EDtlte. 

HISTORICAL PI CTUKES.-KNOtAND. 

Periotl the Serond. Inrludinp tin- M'nrs ot the Koseii. 1450. tc» ilie 
Great UebnUiun, 1642. Willi Foily Woodcits, alter DobigUH by W. llurvey. 
Price 3s t»rf. hound in i loth. 

Xondon : CHAULES KMGII J , 22, l.iidi,'ate-6lri-et. • 
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h* In n few iluyH w ill l)r |inldislM‘il, * 

T’HE CHINESE: a C^ncial Do^oriplon of Ihc 

•* KHPIKF. Ill' CHINA anil I I !» JMIAIIITAN'IV. 

By .lOHN FRANCIS DAVIS. H«<| F-IUm h»le llw Majesty n Chief 
Siijicriliterideiil in niiiin. 

In Two VolunieH Pint Octavo, n itli iiiiim nin'* ^Voo^^c^tH. 

"The Iblhiwiu;; Work owm its origin lo a njUectinn ol notes which the 
author made while ri'sident in China. A rchulciice o| umre than twciit\ 
years (^wldeti tuiniinatcd in lln* nutlmr mieecediiiK, Im swiue nioullis ]iie\ious 
U> Ms final reliTenieiit, the lute anil. ilile and iiiirorliinale Lord Nmner as Ins 
hfajesly's chief! aitlhuritN in C.hiiiu ) hini iierliuys been nilcubiled tu matii^'and 
“'(Hirrect those uplDioilN of the conntr^ uml |ieo|ilc w Inch be had rortiied.iiHii ver\ 
man. ill nceutniiaiiylu” Lord Amheisl on the Eiiihass\ In IN'kini; in 
If some uciiiiuiiilanec, hesulert, witli the lun;;ua{{C* and litei.ituie ot the 
enipire has not been ol consideiuble ussii^taine to biin in iiieie isni;' 
'1^ esUeut and UCCIUIUW of Iiia inroninilinii. it must liuie been Ins own fanll 
- and not uu^ w.mt ol‘ oj,])oitiniitieM and iiieaiis.” — I'.xtiuct froui 

IlitV^khiction. 

fiyv' London: ClIAULl'.S KNKillT. 22. Lud^jale-strijot. 




rook societies, and families in every 

^ PAUr OF THE KINGDOM, 

nro regnlarly sunulied with WORKS for PERUSAL, including all the NFAV 
and STANDARD FUBLICA I IONS. MAGAZINES. &c.. upon the most 
AdvantnFoous Terms to them, acconUng'lo the New System just [rianneil and 
conducted by EDWARD DULL. Librarian, 19, Holies -street, four doors 
from Caveiidish-pquare. 

Full partieulart can he had on application^ or sent by post. 


Seamd Edittbb, liTice Pi.. 

npHE HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of BANKING. 

X Dy JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, General Manager of the London 
and Westminster Hunk. 

“ Combiiiin:' o clo.ir appreciation of the science of Banking with the best 
]iiucticul knowledge of ills bujuness, we have seen no work on this subject 
which belter deservun to la> imDsulUid and studied than Mr. QUburt's vo- ' 
lume” — Literary Giirettc. * 

•* He IN fully niustei of the dcbiils, and ascends with equal ease to the ex- 
iiinitiiition of the elenientary principles — Atlas. 

“ TIiin Niiipert, which i<* gciiuriilly conhidered abstruse and. recondite, has 
la-eii liy the pen of Mi. Gilbart reudcrefl so plain tliat the nunl ordinary 
eap.udty roaj eaHily eomprelieiid it. The * History and Principles of Banking* 
i-houhriiH in the iia?Mi8 of every man who wishes to be aequmuted with the 
niuiii er in winch thb moucy Iransuetious of this great country are curried 
on Wati*rford Chronicle, 

His work may In* advantageously consiiUeJ for a praetical knowledge of 
hanging lu all shapes, from the Hank of England down to loan biiiikH, un 1 
the new law to fueilitate the pnrch.iKo ol snnill uniiultics.”— Spectator. 

*• We have been highly pleased with Its agree.ible and instructive churneler, 
and we think that no man conneeb'd with trade sliuuld be willunit this book." 
— Monthly Review. 

“ It is a clear wcdl-wrltten work, and must have been written by u person 
end<iwcd with a luciil bead and an inip.irliul mind.” — Metnjpolil.in .Maga/.iiie. 

“A more compleU* uiid luenr.ili' woik, with less irrelevant matior, wa 
never leuiLj^— (lentleman's Mugiv/iue 

AKo, by the same Author, "A Pr.ulual Treatise on iLiuking” Third 
cditMii, ]ince — " A v.iluuble and uselul little work.”— M'Cililoi h’s Suutli’s 
Wealth of Nations. 




This day is ]inhliHheil, Part 1 , pri^e ‘Js., of an ctilire new \\oik. entitled 

THE ENGINEERS ANb MECIIANKrS ENCY- 

, CLOPiFlDlA, eoiri|ireh4>iiding Prailu il I IlnuliaUoiis ol the M.ielnin ii 
aiid PruceiWH einploved in e\er) deHciiplion ol Munnl.iclure in the llriiiNli 
Empire. With lu-ailv 20t)(t I'.ngi.iMiigN II) Lokv 11 p iikui . ('i\i 1 LngiiiMo , 
Bditnr of the HisUuy uiul UrogreAs of the Sie.'ini-EiigiiK*, Kcgtblci ol Ait>,.in«i 
Juuriial of Patent liiveulioiiv, 

To be corapleteil in SiMecu Monthly P.irtN, jnieo 2r. e.uh, oi Ni\t\ loui 
S^peuny Nunibe,rH. foimiiig two thn'k H\o volumes. he.nitifiilK and f iosch 
with tt Ty]ie ciiKl on purpose f<ii this \\«iik The l.ugr.iv mg-. 4in 
(about 20001 w ill III itili‘ih|ieiseil with the desi'iiptive L« Iti t-pieso 

THGMAS Kl!Li.Y, I,', I'.itei nosier ruw , sold b\ all Hook-.) llei\ 


' THE PENNY SUNDAY RKADKH. Edited by the 

‘ ' llev. J. E. N. Moi.Kswoii'i II, Rector o( bit. M.u tin's, and one ol the six 
yn*aohers of the Catlicdrul, C.uiieilmiy, 

' Vuls. 1. uiid n, ut the Above Work, loi 18.i.t, tie.iting of the ('olloets. i'.pis 
tlaSi and (tuspels, also contuiinng \arioiis .Vuhjects ad.ipled (oihe peius.il ol 
flD'iigOS and Classes on the Loid'slJay, aie now Lompleled, and may In* h.id. 
prh'oSs.Fd. eucli. neatly liontul in clotli. 

The Work, fur 1H36, will be coiiluined in W'eekh Nninheis, Iru iiig .is the 
lending Bubjeft the Fiopei Leshons for eaeli Sunday , ofwhieh not only .i 

J daiii andpriiclical but an oiigin.il vn w will be taken, allowing the Ueasmia 
iftliuir NiJecliuit, Mild their Ilariiioiiy with the .Sen ice ol the Day 
Buhl by RlVlNOTUN.s, St I'anrr* tdimdi ymd and Wateiloo plaec, Lon 
^nt’tibiall other Dooksellers. 
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.THE CHARMING W DJIA N Mrs Jll.iokwoiMl 

Oil ! GIVE ME NEW r VIM NLRS .... Mi>v ^hendan 

ONCE MORE GODl) .NIGHT Ditto 
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THE ITALIAN (JIRL.^’ HYMN TO THE Y IIUHN . DiUo 
MY GENTLE CHILD . (Mfi HeinanK) A. D. Uoi he 

DEAN, 14H, New Hond stieet. 


"Just published, III one thick voliiiiie, Sixlli Ediliun, ]irice Ibt. 

Every Disease iii thm laliiiuii has reiei\ed .nldiiiiuis, uml the whole ii> much 
iniiirovi'd. 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a popular 

** .• l^ntii.u, uxhlhlting the SMiipionis, C.iuNes, mid most eflic.ieioiib Tieiit- 

lUrtlit w Diseases, with n (opiomi C.olleclioii ol ii|ipioved Piescnptioiib. 
Mt'diful MauaKeiiieiit of ('hildieu, Nc 'I'lie whole loiiuing .i coinprcheiisiie 
Medical Guide for the Clergv. Fnmilies, and IiiviiIiiIn. 

I ^ H> T.’ J GRAHAM. M.D , itc. 

"It Is very Ihr aliove the reh-bruleil Hiu'Ii.iii'h, mul we hIi.iII inesene it ns 
the advice of an iiivalnalde Incnd, to whieh we i in relci. in the hum of 

Xieedi witliout any doubt of Is'ing liuuelited by Un wnidoin.” — Liierary 

Clironiole. 

D is ahogeilier deserving of pcrnmneiil popnlaniy.''— Loudon YVeekly 
. Review, 

"It In cim* of the very liesl and most useful books publiKhed in modern 
time.” — Monthly Dim. 

" 'I'he imhlie ileniiind for this Will k is a proaf th.it its v.iliie is duly appre- 

* rtaled. Every disease that ilesh ih lieir tu, witli its lenieihes, mu no mittutelv 

d«st^lbed, lhai itiistake Uhi-arcely posbible.'' — liristui .loiirn.iI 

Also, by tlie same Am hoi. in Hio., price KL. boards, 

9. ON THE DISEASES OF FEMAliEs*; a Treatise illnslrutiiig their 
Symptoms. Ciiuses, \ ariutius, and Ticutiiient. With miiueroiiN insirneLiie 
Casm*. Inelnding the Dtttoasos iiud Managenieiit of Fregnaiil uml Lynig-m 
Women. Desigued as a Companion tu the Author's " Modem DoinoMtic 
Metliriue.’’ Containing an ApjiendU on the propur Principles of tiiu Trout 
meiit of EpilepsyL 

"It IS lui adiuifablo performance, and should And a place in evury fiiiniiy 
OsiablislimenL”--Uath lieruld, 3rd May. 1834. 

•* A most desirublo acqUisMkui.”— Ueuriing'Merenry, 2nd Juno. 

Douduii: PuidiMhod by SIlil^IUN »tid MARSHALL, aud UATGIIARD 
had liOK. . Ikrb) by ail Boolucilera. 

* ^ ' I , 


Ltxulun ; — Longman and Co., 39. Puternustcr-row. 


PLATED HASH DISHES, with strong Silvei- Ederps 

and Handles A Set of Imir Fl.iti d H.ish Dishes and Coveih ure olleied 
lor Ten Gmue.is The Handles take oH the Covers, so us to foini eight 
Dibhes, when ii‘((Uiu‘d. 

T. CD\ SAVORY’S, Working SihcrsinitU and Jeweller, 47, Conihill, 
London 

NBA vaiiety of Sei omi h.ind Silver Watches may be selected from, all .it 
Two Guiut*aK eaeh, w.ur.inted. 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY AT 'i’HE CITY CLOTHING 
F.STARLISHMENT. 

A GOOD FIT, Good WoiLmansbip, and Good Muft^- 

rials li i\ iiig g.oiiiMl l(»i r, 1’ DOCDNEY' and SON a (bind Nairn* .itid 
extensile p.itroii ige itii iijtwards ol hull .i century, ill prcbeiiting llieii nii|i,t- 
r.illeled low l‘ii(e'V ioi Fiililie liispei lion ihev heg to sl.ite Ih.il tlie thi(*e 
eN<) >nlialb to a GooJ G.unieiit sh.ill slill h.ivetiieli iinn'iililiiiig .itteiilinn, tl 
heiiig then anihitioii to ensure .'ll! iiiet«*,iMiig IniBiness, and merit the appeil.i. 
tioii ol being" The Dust, as well .is the I'lie.qiesU Tallois !’* 


( ASH VKIt y s 


A super Cloth tkut, TroUHcrs, and W.iibteont, fashionably miule, per 


‘.mi ‘ .£3 .3 0 

Ditto Spiigiah .Snpvi tine, ihtlo 4 4 0 

Ditto exti.i lnipeii.il <.ixoii\ , the best that I*, m.ide, ditto 1 Ij U 

'su|M*rliu<* I'roek, Co its. Silk I'auiligs 2 10 0 

.'sniiimer W.iisleoals, lioanliliil paiteriiH, 7 n eaeh, or liireo lor 1 0 0 

Cuiilooii Dull t^^ce ) Tioiisers, ios tid. )iei p.iii, or three pair lor ... . I 10 0 

Morning (amts and Dressiiig Gtiw ns 0 1!» U 

Chilh riavellilig I'loilseiH U l.t (• 

luutman'b Sail of Lively, eoini>lete 3 3 () 

coNriiArT i*ni( t s. 


(The old Milts to be returned.) 


Tw'o Smib per year «... 7 0 

’i'lie In*bI tli.il is made 8 ii 0 

Three Sun H per ye, ir. 10 17 h 

'J he best tli.il M made Ig o 


Four .‘'lilts ]ier ye. u |4 (j u.. 

The best lh.it is made lb IH 0 , 


D()Y.S’ CLtYTHES (la'ilefiilly and I isliion.ibly made) STHtPR ISINGL V 
LOWl — Skuleluu Suits, IWf. i Tunic Dtesses,^.; Hiisiur Suits, 30.1. 


The " City Clothing EstahlUhnieiit ” h.is long been erdebr ited fur Iiaving 
the Rest and Cheapest AsHortiiient ot Shouting Jackets and FiHhing Coals, 
Great Uo.iO and Cloaks ol eveiy inaki*. all sorts uf Gaiters, Mud-boots, .iii.L 
(Luiiliadues , India-mbher Wulerpruul Cloaks, Capes, Air Cuiliiotib. Trav eU 
ling Dags, Jk’r. Ac. 

(•eutknieii requiring Ontlits, on a cumparismi with the Style, (Jn.-ilities, 
and Piices of other Houses, will prove the advantages to be derived fioui 
giving their Urdeis lo 

E. P. DOUpNEY' and SON, 49* Lombard*ftreei. 
lEsti^libhed Fifty Years. 


Tfte Office qC the Society is at 13, Pall-malt Ea$t» 

ae»vf, Mr. T. Wi Paukes. 


LONDON ; 

C U A ULES R N r G H T, 22 . L U D Q a T E -S T U E E T, 


Fiiated by W. Cmwcb abd Soirs. Stamfbid-street. 
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PROPOSED REMEDIES FOR IRISH 
POVERTY. 

THIRD REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR INQUIRINO 
INTO THE CONDITION OF THE POORER CLAS.SES IN 
IRELAND. 

There can be no question that the root of the rottenness 
which there is in the state uf Irolauvl is the poverty of 
the great mass of the people. However much tin irri- 
tation of political grievances may have frequently 
inflamed the disease, this is the poison-.spring which 
has fed it, and kept it alive. And if all the constitu- 
i tional reforms that have yet been proposed were carried 
into effect, without something being done to diminish 
this evil which is spread over the land, we might 
possibly have some abatement of speechifying, and of 
what is called agitation in Ireland ; but we should have 
no less either of misery, or of crime, or of turhulenee in 
that unfortunate country than we now liave. 

In England, befor^ the late Poor Laws Amendment 
Act came into operation, the support of our poor swal- 
lowed up an annual revenue of about 7,()()0>000/. 
sterling; and the number of persons wholly or partially 
relieved by their parishes has been reckoned, we be- 
lieve, to amount to one-tenth of the entire population. 
When this calculation of the extent of pauperism in 
England was first laid beiore the public, it was very 
generally received with incredulity and derision. Per- 
sons who had not inquired into the matter could not be 
permaded that it was anything else than an exaggera- 
tion of the most wildly extravagant de.scriplion, to sa^ 
^at every tenth individual in the country was a pauper. 
They maintained that an error of a cipher, at least, 
must have been made in casting up the numbers, and 
that one pauper in every hundred of the population 
must be much nearer the truth. Rut that calculation 
would have allowed about 50/. a-year from tlic rates to 
every individual — man, woman, and child — receiving- 
parish relief. The first announcement, however, of the 
real slate of the case — that the parish paupers formed a 
full titlw of the population of the country,— was suffi- 
ciently fitted to astound and stagger belief. But this 
is nothing to the slate of p%pperisrn iu Ireland^* In the 
Third Report olThe Commissioners Tor Inquiry-Into the 
^Btute of ine poor in that part of the kingdom, which is 
now before us, the number of labourers out of employ- 
ment there during thirty weeks of the jear, and o^f those 
dependent upon them, is set don^n at npt than 
2,385,000. This is not much under a third of tlie whole 


population t)f Ireland ; so that in that country not everyJ 
tenth, but every third individual, is a pauper or 
beggar. 

But furllier, if English pauperism, in its widest pre» j 
valence, affords no idea of the extent of Irish povertyVv 
still jnore imperfectly does it shadow forth, by its cha^ 
racier and degree, the extremity of destitution 
WTetchedness which is endured by a large portion 
labouring popnlatioil of Ireland. The earnings of a 
English agricuIturHl labourer average from 8.?. to 
a-week. Whenever his income is below that amouql^ 
he has been accustomed to apply for assistance to the 
parish. This, then, n^ay be 'considered to be the lowest 
rate to which the expenditure of the lioorest class of.;- 
families is ever, except in extraordinary cases; depressed 
among ourselves. 

In Ireland, the earnings of an agricultural labourer 
are stated in the present Report to average only from 
2.9. to 2s. iyd., or thereabouts, if spread over the 
That is the common rate of living of about two-thirdir' 
of the whole jiopulation ; for the whole number bf agri- 
cultural labourers in Ireland is 1,131,715, — the wholes , 
number of families in the country being only about 
1, 600,000. Some of these families of labourers, no 

doubt, are better ofl' than others ; but by how much Ukf 
incomes of some exceed the average, by so much do 
those of other.s fall below it; so that, on the whole, 
even supposing some addition to be made to the gains 
of the family, in a few eases, by the labours of, the» ; 
mother or of’ its younger branches, we may venture ti#. 
aflirin ihut there are probably 500,000 Irish fainilics, < 
the entire earnings of each of which do not aiiioiint 
more than 2.9. in the week. Here, then, are about 
millions and a half of the population con.stantjy sunk^N 
in the most abject destitution which it is possible' toS 
conceive as forming the lot of human beings, with 
more than three iarthings a day for each to subsis^ 
upon, beside what tliey receive in alms. There are^ 
probably as many more all below the lowest grade of 
our common English pauperism. So tlnit, out of eight y 
millions of individuals, which is the entire populaUqil.^ 
of the island, we may .•«et down fi\e millions as 
in a slate of poverty which is unknown in England, a^y 
a common condition, even atnong our parish poor 
our beggars. 

The following is the description, given in the Repor^^'^ 
of the privations to which the able-bodied popu^ ^ 
latioii are habituated : — “A great portion of them are 
insufticiently provided at any time with the common 
iiecestaries of life. Their habitations are wretched; 
hovels ; several of a family sleep together upon straws,' 
or upon the bare ground, sometimes with a blunkat^ • 
sometimes even without so much to cover them ; th<^H 
food commonly consists of dry potatoes, and with thm' 
they are at times so scantily supplied as to be obliged 
to stint themselves to one spare meal in the day. There 
are even instances of persons being^driveljt jby hunger 
.40 seek sustenance in wild 
af l^erriog v.or a little 

isicept at Christmas, Easter, and ShroveUde.'* 


VoL, V. 
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Whil« sUQh continues to be the condition of the 
peoj^efi'it will produce, we mpiy be assurecl, its annual 
harvest of crime and turbulence as regularly as any 
other harvest springs from its proper seed. The grand 
remedy, therefore, that is wanted for the distractions cif 
'Ireland is the relief of the poverty of IreJand, Where 
is such a remedy to be found i — and how is it to 
be applied ? 

Jf the poverty of Ireland is the grand exciting cause 
of its turbulence, it is equally evident that the royt of 
its poverty is to be found in the character and habits of 
the people. The country itself, in natural resources is 
one of the most favoured under Heaven. But this is 
nothing. So long as a people are contented to multiply 
their spretes in the midst of such miserable destitution 
as has just been described, all tlie bounties of nature 
are showered upon them in vain. 'I bis is the jilain and 
incontrovertible truth, to which there is no use in shut- 
ting our eyes. Ireland may be the finest country the 
sun looks down upon , to be “ first fiawer of the qarlh, 
*aiid first gem of the sea,’’ is merely to be a convenient 
’figure of .speech for poets and oratoi s, without a .standard 
of comfort in the inhabitants, wiirch sluill make it im- 
possible for them to live on, without obtaining to them- 
selves a proper share of the wealtli which, their native 
land is capable of yielding. It is this that chiefly deter- 
mines the degree of the;, civilization and happiness oi 
every people. If the people of England, for instance, 
had no higher standard of comfort than the people ol 
Ireland, there is nothing which could prevent them, — ! 
neither climate, nor soil, nor mineral wealth, noi ail 
the artificial accommodations with whicli the country is 
'furnished, nor its abiindant cajiiUil, nor any lauds and 
institutions, — from falling into tlie sume depth of abject 
poverty. All these advaiiluges would go for nothing, if 
,ihfi people were only generally willing to subsist on a 
single meal a day ot dry potatoes, 'i'lie decrease ol 
their industry and the increase ol I heir iiiiinbers, which 
would go on together under such a reluNatioa of what 
we may call the main-spring of civilization, would, in 
time, overcome all the lorces that could be set in motion 
to produce jdenty of employineiit and ol hi cad. The 
social machine, with all its wheels, would come at 
length to move slowly and with laborious straining, as 
if weights were hung upon it, or the air through winch 
it had to make its way liud been changed into home 
denser element.^’ 

The thing, Uierei'ore, which is most of all required to 
be done for Irelaiul, and that without which every effort 
that may he made to call lorlh the re.sonrees of the 
country will be valueless, is to elevate tlie habits of the 
])eop1e, and their notions of what iuiinan beings re(|iure 
for their proper accoinmodalii)n and comfort. Unless 
this be ettected, there is no sound foundation on wliieh 
the ])rosperity of (lie count r> can he placed, and all 
reforms are built upon the loose sand, 'J’his alone can 
brace up and sustain any other improvement, whether 
institutional or economical, that may be introduced, and 
make it something' more than a mere temporary benefit. 
Even ft river of gold poured into the country would not 
permanently enrich it, and establish a superior social 
condition ihrougliont its boiind.s, if a low estimate of 
the necessaries and decencies of social life should con- 
tinue to prevail among the p^dple. 

t Bui nilich, iindoiihteuly, may he done to raise tlie 
[fiWtir standard of enjoyment by the very exjiedients 
icii are applied to relieve the pressure of (he cMsting 
tress. In their efficiency iu the former respect con- 
Stsls the chief value of such expedients. For example, 
^j^jiatural encouragements held out by the circumstances 
JjHBie country being found to he insufficient to attract to 
m^hnuch capital as is conskiered desirable, it may lie 
to direct in the ilis^insunce a certain quan- 
i^ilif ' n sort of forcing procei^. If 
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the effect were to end with the mere amount of im- ' 
provement which might be accomplished by the actual 
application of this capital,, little good, comparatively, 
would be done ; no permanent benefit would be con- 
ferred upon the couiAry, and it may even be doubted 
if tlie particular schemes which were set on foot with 
the money so obtained would in general turn out pro- 
fitable speculations, seeing that if they had been likely 
to do so, it would .scarcely have been necessary to 
resort to lufy extraordinary method, in order to divert 
capital towards them, and considering, alsp, the im- 
perfect economy wfth which such public pr^ects are 
commonly managed. But if the greater quantity ol 
employment, and ii5crease<l rate of wages afforded to 
the peojde l)y the ca|)ilc^ brought into operation 
among them slioiild introduce and habituate them to a 
better inode of living than that to which they had pre- 
viously been accustomed, and should implant in them 
the ambition of transmitting the advantages with which 
they had tlins become actiuaiiited to their children, the 
result would he a decided advance in the civilization 
and real welfare of the country. In tliis way it is that 
a judiciously-arranged plan for carrying on agricul- 
tural and other improvements on a considerable scale, 
by means either of compulsory asse.ssmeuts on tlic laud, 
or of loans from the public IVeasuiy, might probably 
be made tp conlrihiite inatenally, along with education 
and good govei iimeiit, to the regeneration of Ireland. 

A full detail of tfie particular measures recom- 
mended by the Couimissioiiers will he found in the 
abstract of their Ueport, which vve have given in 
aiiotlier place. We shall here confine oursidve.s to a 
few observatioii.s on .some of the general principles in- 
volved 111 their propositions. 

Tlieir plans for the direct relief of the poor, it 
will be peiceived, are wholly dissimilar to the Eng- 
lish system, the fnndameiital princi])le of vvhicfi is 
the support of the po<M in workhou.ses, when they ^ 
are sujijiorted by the Kites at all. The reasons 
arising out of the slate of Ireland, which are brougfit 
lorwaid to shew the inapplicability of the same prin- 
ciple to tliat country, appear to be of great weight ■ 
hill if you have a j)oor-]aw at ’all, it seems diflicult to 
iimlerslaiid how )ou are to do without workhouses. 
From some ot tfie exprcs.sions in the Report, we are 
not sure that we jierleclly understand the extent to , 
which it is proposed to can s the relief of helplessness 
and destitution under llie jdan whicii it recomineiids, 
111 the leading statement, iii Section 16, the cases 
enumerated us those for which it is considered that a 
legal provision should be made, and rates levied, are — 
1. The lelief and support of incurable, as well as 
curable lunatics ; ol idiots, epileptic persons, cripples, 
deaf and dumb, and blind poor, and all who labour 
under permanent, bodily infirmities ; such relief and 
biippoit to be afforded within the walls of public in.sti- 
'vutioiis. 2. The relief of tfie sick poor in iiospitals, 
infirmaneK, and convalescent establishments, or by 
extern attendance, and a supply of food, as^ well ta* 
medicine, where the persons to be relieved are not in a 
state to be removed from home. 3. The enabling of 
poor persons, who are willing to do so, to emigrate lo 
the colonies. 4. The support of penitentiaries, lo wfucli 
vagrants may be sent. 5. The maintenantre of deserted 
children. 6. The relief of aged and infirm persons. 
7. The relief of orphans, of helpless widows witn young 
children, and of the families of sick persons; and 8, 
the relief of casual destitution. Afterwards, under 
Section 27, it is recommended “that provision should 
be made, by law, towards the relief of the aged and 
infiriii, orphans, helpless widows with young children, 
a/id desiiiuie persons in general^** This lust expres- 
sion, especially, is a very comprehensive one ; it would 
seem, indeed, to take in all cases whatever of poverty 
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or waftt not included under the preceding heads, so, out any ri^ht to relief, ^ m without 

the poor-law establislied in Ireland will apparently be employment, and thos^ depen<^nt upO|t.^1|^KeiQ, epm 
merely a copy of the English, with the omission of the lute the great infws of the Irish poor|ipd iiotwlih- 
great principle of recent introduction, which alone coun- standing all that emicJTation and agricuItUittl improve- 
teracis the mischievous tendencies of the English law. ments together may "be able to accomplish for many 
It will be Uie English poor-law us it stood belbre the years, they .will continue to form a numerous class. , A 
passing of the late Amendment Act. If the right to jdau f<^ tlie relief of Irish poverty, in which they ahoald 
relief is to be extended to destitute persons in general, be left out, would indeed be the play of Hamle^ witi;t;|be 
without the check of workhouses, the expense, caleu- part of Hamlet omitted. But a plan, on the oAerhiitod, 
lated in the Report at 4,000,000/., o4‘ building and cti^npreheucling their case, and like the EAglisH poor-law 
lilting up workhouses, will indeed be saved ; but all giving a legal title to relief to all who, from 
the re^ of the burden will havc^to be borne which it cause, are in want, would seem, from all theory and^^ 
is shewn would be imposed upon the country by the in- experience, to require the nccorn^iauiment of the 
troduction of the English system. Will not the 585,000 house system as its indispensable balance and correcUva* 
persons who are stated be without employment for One Uung is very remarkable in the measures of dtrec$^ 
tliirty weeks ol the year, with the 1,800,000 more de- relief proposed bv the Commissioners — the ubsenoe..|^|^ 
pendent upon them, i)e entitled to support as “destitute” any recommeudation on the subject of ba.stardy, whick^^ 
for the whole ol’ that period ? And without workhouses gave rise to so much discussion in the arrangement 
they will scarcely be supported at the small expenwi of the English law. For anything tliat is said in the Rw^ ’ 
2^d. a-(lay for each jierson, which is assumed, in the pojt we are lelt to concluck*, that it is intiinded to allow 
Report, as the cost at which they might be maiiitaincd, the burden of supporting her illegitimate offspring 
on the experience of the IVIeiidicily Kslablisbmciit ol remain with the mother, except only in the case of 
Dublin. The 5,000,000/. a-) ear, at which the burden actual desertion ofthem, when they will be sent to nnfBtl 
is calculated in the Report, will not siilbceii,, All the by the Board ol Guardians of the district, “ to Bomn re*" 
effect which might be ])roduced by workhouses, besides, mote phu^e, under such regulations as Parliament 
III Keeping down the number ot api)licants tor rebel, think proper to appoint, and when of a suitable 

will be lost ; and the number will be lett^ree to grow removed to an emigration c^p/^1, from w’hence they may ^ 

to any height to wtiich it may be lorced by llie .stunidiis, be sent to an institution in some Britisli colony^ wliich.^ 
now to be for the first time applied, of a legal light to shall be ajipointed tor receiving such children, and traili*- 
support. It may swell, in these circumstances, even ing or ajiprenticing them to useful trades or occupa- ’ 
very tar beyond its pieseiil amount, • * tions.” Ileie, again, the want of the workhouse, which 

It is true that other recommeiidatious of the Cotnmis- in England is open to receive both the mother and her 
siouers may operate in checking liu* grow th of ])auper- child in every case in wliich the former chooses to resptt 
ism, and diminishing the numbers ol those >j'ho will to it, seems to allbrd no alternative to the woman who 
have to be supported hy Hum ales. But this does not bear may be unable to support her child, except to leavl ft 

upon the point we arc at present considering. What in the streets. , 

we mean to state is, that llie pro\ision giving a legal All this seems forcibly to shew that the only Rcienf 
right of relief to destitute pel. sons ill general, vvitliout the tific poor-law. if we may so exjircss ourselve.s, is that 
check of workiiouses, may he expected, in so far as its whicli has the workfiou.se system for its basis andgovi^- 
operation merely is ooiiceined, to augnuMit tlie number of iiig principle. With that grand instriinieiit of protec- 
paupers ; and, tlierehue, tluit provision reniaiuuig% we lion, a legal right to supjiort may with little risk lie 
doubt if unytliing will be gamed b\ avoiding the expense freely accorded to all who choose to declare themselves 
of erecting workhouses, b) winch alone the pei lueious 
tendency in question can be countciMCted. 

We have observed, however, that we are not certain 
what it is exactly tli!it the Comiiiissiouers iiieuii by llieir 
proposal of extending rehet to deslitute persons in gene- 
ral ; and possibly they may iiUeiid by it iiotliing more 
than the relief of what they have beture called cases of Report tor the indirect iniLigatioii of poverty in’ I relai^j,; 
casual destitution. But whatexer their meaning be, the by the general improvement oi the country. In 
’real and only important question is, what do they con- fiist place, the aim of llie curntive process here . 
template doing, in their scheme lor the relief oi the Irisli much iioaicr to the source of the disease than any ap- 
poor, with the 2,500,000, or llieieabout, of ])er.sous plication can be said to do which attempts merely to 
whom they describe in their Report as at present with- relieve actual cases of want. It takes ni hand tbc, 
aifi employment for thirty weeks in the year, or with so morbid consiitulioii of society, in so far, at least, as thftt 
many of them as their plans lor increasing the quantity is dependent upon physical causes. Itsecksiiot tolkirOli? 
of employment in the country, and tor promoting eftii- in the disease, but to throw it olf. 

gration, may not absorb ? What are they to do with The character of the whole scheme, however, we atre^ 
the man who is neither a lunatic nor an idiot, nor deal weP aware is such as will cause it to be looked upot)'. 
and dumb, nor blind, nor a cripple, nor sick, nor aged, with considerable jealousy by a large class of politician^ 
nor a vagrant, nor willing to emigrate, and who yet lias It is a system of iiiterferenee on the part of the Gbvern- 
nowork; and with the woman who has a family of inent, in its compulsory capacity, witli many iiiatter^'^ 
chUdren which she cannot support, and yet is no widow ; which are generally oonsidered to be best left to the 
and with the young children who are neither orphans voliiiilary exertions arfd care f)f individuals, acted upoitiA 
nor founcllingK, and yet have no means of subsistence ? only by tlieir own views (if tlicfu* own interest. OT 

Are^uch persons to have a legal claim to be s ipported Undoubtedly, the ieeliiig ol seU-interest is the 
out of the rates, or are they not? Whatever i\ may be efficient of all the motives by which men can be 
intended that we should understand by the language used enceJ, and where it is butliciently enlightcned| 
in ihe Report as to this all-important matter, we would may be trusted to it. But if it could accomplish 
state frankly, that in our apprehension, no scheme for thing in the regulation of social economy, any goveirn- 
the direct relief of the poor can be attempted to be set in ineiit at all would be unnecessary. Evep in the moAt 
operation in Ireland with any chance of success, which liberal scheme ot a national 

shall leave the descriptions of. persons in question with- t^een devised, and wjjiare t^^ supremacy 
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to be III want; without it, the right to relief can hardly, 
be extended to any description of mere poverty 5r dea^ 
titution. without more misery being created than is 
relieved. 

We are disposed, we confess, td expect the 
beiielit lioin some of the measures siigirested in thfe:; 
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18 gitefl io ibe|» 0 ]|Mi 1 ar will, it has been found necessary 
tOJUUiumcf that nearly one-half cf the people may some- 
tillies be blind^to their true interests, and to make pro- 
vision for ^»ucI^ a case whenever it may occur. The 
most poj)uIar of all possible governments is, after all, 
l^t the government of the majority of the peo^de — it may 
^ of ilie bare majority. Kven under such a govern- 
ment the people may be divuled into two parties of 
nearly equal numerical strength; and then the rule 
which declares that the o})inion of the majority hIkjiII 
prevail does, in etfect, declare, at the same lime, that 
the view of the national interest taken by the minority 
has been a mistaken one. This amounts to an admis- 
sion, if not that an absolute majority of the jumple may 
take a wrong view ot their own interests, at least that a 
portion of them constituting all but a majority may do 
This much we say the theory of the (jovernmeiit 
. itself expressly udmilsaud avows ; a larger philosophy 
might go somewhat further. Since nearly half the 
people may be sometimes in the wrong, it seems h/ird 
to conceive at a full lialf of them may not be so on 
some occasions — that, in sliort, the majority may not 
possibly lake the erroneous view, and tlie minority the 
correct one, when the two parties are pretty clearly 
poised. We venture not upon that in«‘-e daring 
line of speculation which W'ould lead to (|uestioii the 
perfect certainty, in the iii:'St advanced state of society 
to which any ])eo))le has yet attained, even of a very 
large majority beitig always in the right. It is indis- 
* putable, at any rate, that even in the most civilized of 
existing communities right convictions upon political 
subjects always begin among tlie lew, and do not bc- 
tiome the faith of the tnaii) till after a long struggle ; so 
’tljtal, if the majority becomes the wisest ])art of the 
jVfliou at last, it has very often been taught its wisdom 
minority. 

Thes^, couajderations ought, perhaps, somewliat to 
4ibate or temper the over-coiiridence wc arc apt to place 
ill what is commonly laid down as an axiom or first 
principle in politics — namely, tliat the people are always 
suflicient, of themselves, to take care of the whole of 
their own social interests. Tlic people here meant are 
merely a majority of the. people; and their voice, 
although it determines the inutler, is often opposed by 
another voice which it is neither impossible, nor very 
improbable, may frequently be the sounder of 'the 
two. 

But something also must surely be allowed in the 
application of this maxim for the. degree of intelligence 
and social advancement to which the ])eople have 
attained. It cannot be ])retended, with any semblance 
of reason, to be applicable alike to all communities, 
— highly civilized, or only impeifectly civilized, or not 
civilized at all. The view of the general interest taken 
by the majority will not be tlie same in tliese dilferent 
conditions. If it is a true view in one case, it will be 
a false view, or a less correct view, in another. One 
I>eople, therefore, may be fitted to govern itself, while 
another may not ; one pcojile may be better titled to 
govern itself than another. Although the ])eople of 
England, or of America, for instance, may be capuhle 
enough of managing their own utlairH, the people of 
lrelan(jj|inay not be so capable/,^. In the Report before us. 
, that country is broadly utfirmed !o be still in a state ot 
Bemi-barba'fism.’' 

Perhaps, however, even in the general case, wc are apt 
^ to be somewhat too jealous of the Government stepping 
beyond the narrow province of a mere cnnlrolling power. 
Undoubtedly, much mischief has been done by inter- 
ference, on the part of Governments, with matters 
better left to take care of themselves ; in affairs of trade 
this mlerfereiice has been especially pernicious. But it 
' t follow, because it has t^eir Uius abuseil by 
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misapp^ation, that the protective system, properly 
guarded, and carried out in other directions, might not 
be made essentially to advance national prosperity and 
civilization. The government of a community, in its 
purest form, is a grand system of co-operation ; it is 
the co-operative principle brought into action on the 
largest possible scale. Why might not the vast powers 
obtained by this, the only union which comprehends 
the whole peojile, be taken advantage of for ejecting 
some »)lber ends, besides simply those of preventing one 
man from cutting another’s throat, or putting his hand 
into another's pocket > For our own parts, we hold a 
great state to be essentially something more and higher 
than a mere eslablishinent of [lolice. Applying to this 
mighty association of men tha same rule that measures 
the duties of every individual man, we would seek the 
limit of its obligations and uses only in the limit of 
its powers. Wlmtevcr good it can do it is bound to do. 
Shew us, clearly, in any particular case of proposed 
interference, that a national benefit is likely to be the 
result which w ould not be otherwise obtained ; and we 
certainly should not be disposed to forego the real 
advantage within our reach out of deference to any ub- 
.stract dogma. 

We cannot here go over and examine, one by one, 
the particular measures recommended by the Cominis- 
siouers ; a detail of tliem will be found in our abridg- 
ment «)f the Report. There is one other jioint, however, 
on which we will add a few words. 

The proposal of forcing the general cultivation of 
waste iunds by public authoiity, and by advances of 
public money, may lie expected to be looked upon with 
considerable suspicion. To % certain extent ibis mea- 
sure nay lie regarded as having mCrely the character 
ol a geiicial inclosiire Act, and as being called for by 
the same considerations oii which such an Act has been 
often recommended JMuch ol the land is held by such 
connichiig or diverse righls of [>ropriclorship as, what- 
ever may be its cajiabilities, must continue to lock it up 
from cultivation, witlioiit some such interference of the 
J.cgislalure. In other cases, tlie ])roprietors both of waste 
and of impertectly cultivated land cannot themselves 
command the capital necessary 1br ils improvement, 
even although it would in all probability wcdl repay 
whatever might be laid out on it. This arises partly 
from the stale of the country, and partly from the in- 
volved ciicumslances of individual landlords. The 
public aid here will clearly accomplish an important 
public and private good, which would not be accom- 
plished without it. But it may very reasonably be 
apprehended that, of all the laud thus to be farmed, us 
it were, by the Government, a considerable portion 
may not be culiivaled at the usual profit. In ordinary 
circumstances, it would be uuadvisable to attempt the 
cultivation of such land at all. But in |.^je peculiar 
circumstances of the present case, there may still be a 
gain even in this expenditure of labour. If, in any 
country, the able-bodied poor who cannot find employ- 
ment under the operation of the natural demand for 
labour, are to be entitled by law to be supported at 
the public expense, it is better that they should be kept 
tloing any work, however small the return, than doing 
nothing at all. You have, we will suppose, on the one 
hand, ten thousand paupers to feed throughout the 
year, and, on the other, ten thousand acres of land. Let 
the quality of the land be so indifferent as that a year’s 
labour on it of each man shall not produce a return in 
value sufficient for the maintenance of the labourer for 
more than six months. Still, by the paupers being set 
to cultivate it, the public saves half the cost of mainthiii- 
ing them in idleness. It is the same thing as if half 
the sum necessary for the support of the poor, instead 
of being raised by the rates were to come down In a 
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shower from heaven. In fact, if not drawn from the 
sky, it mig;ht be literally said to be dug out^^ the 
earth, which is the .same thing. * 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TflE KINGDOM OP 
THE TWO SICILIES. 

Our attention has been drawn to this rich and bcau> 
tiful country, by a very interesting statistical work, 
which,, though published some time ago at Naples, has 
only just reached us in London.**^ The* production of 
such a book as the Commander i^fan di Rivera's in such 
a place is, in itself, a very favourable indication ; for 
though abounding in talent and quickness of per 
ceptioii, the Neapolitans, in the absence of all whole- 
some stimulus, and in •presence of that incubus, a 
censorship of the press, have not. of late years, been 
accustomed to do much in any of the serious depart- 
ments of literature, while they have especially stood in 
awe of subjects of public economy that might commit 
them wilh a Government, which, liowever mildly admi- 
nistered at present, is still an absolute monarchy. 
Soinetliing of this fear and reserve peeps out in our 
Coinmimdor’s volumes, hut less than might he ex- 
pected; and he deals fairly witli large facts, and with 
figures, that, after all. are the things tliat convince and 
decide. The Neapolitans may almost be called tiie 
fathers of political economy, for their* Serras, and 
Tnrbolos, who wiote on subjects connected with that 
siience about the year 1615, and the Broggias, 
Galianis, and Genovesis, who wrote from 1743 I 9 
1760, preceded our Adam Smith and the Freiicli Eco- 
nomists, and actually came to many of the conclusions 
which are now admitted as bases and corner-stones of 
tlie science. TliiS is an honour of which they ought 
not to be depiived ; and we indulge in the hope that 
the Neapolitans, following out the researches of their 
predecessors, may soon lake their place with the tlis- 
tiiignished economists of Eurojie and America. The 
inuierials and the capability exist amongtliem, and in no 
country that we know of is there a finer field tor carry- 
ing enlightened theory into practice, which very prac- 
tice. being carried pn on a large scale, may gradually 
recld'y what is wrong or deficient in theory. 

'file greater part of Afaii di Rivera’s book is occu- 
pie'l by snggestious <d improvements, and plans to be 
niiderlaken in fuhtro. All this is very interesting, and 
the projects, trom what we know of the country, we 
should generally call judicious ; hut as we must set 
ourselves limits in an article like this, we prefer con- 
fining onr attention to works already executed, or at 
least actually commenced, and in progicss. 

Wc rejoice to tie able to say that the general 
conp-d'wtl wc have taken of lire condition of the country 
0 ives a favourable and consoling result ; and that though 
Still much behind some of the most civilized of Euro- 
pean nations, and though occasionally checked ^and 
driven from its course by revolutiorisf counter-revolu- 
tions, and wars, in which Italian blood was shed for the 
ambition of foreigners, the kingdom of the two Sicilies 
has made a prodigious step in advance during the last 
hundred years, and is still moving forward slowly but 
surely. 

Not to go further back, or touch upon the bloody 
reigns of the sovereigns of the Aragonese and Angevin 
dynasties, from the year 1.501 to 1734, Naples and 
Sicily were the worst governed and most wretched 
countries in Europe. Wc shall probably ex olain every- 
thing, by merely saying that for more than two cen- 
turies of that time they belonged to Spain, and were 

♦ Congiderazioni su i Mezzi da Eestituire il valor propria 
a’ Doni che ha la natma largamente conceduto al Reguo dclle due 
Sicilie ; dal Cummendatorc Carlo Afao de Rivera. 


governeci by bigoted/ and rapacious 

Spanish viceroys, who drainW^iil^Mfet'R blood of the 
nation, and gave it abaololely ndtlmg in return gave 
religious intolerance, a degrading gupersdtion, convents, 
monasteries, disease, and the plague. 

In 1734, better times came with Prince Charles of 
Bourbon, ^ho took and kept possession of the United 
Kingdom of Naples and Sicily. When this prince, 
who i.s known in history by the name of Charles itl., 
ascended the throne, the population of the continental 
dominions had dwindled down to 2 , 100 , 000 , and a large 
•proportion of this number were friars, nuns, priest^ 
beggars, and brigands, who, committing every atrocBj^,' 
over- ran the country in all directions, infesting even the 
suburbs of‘ the capital. The feudal system existed in , 
all its rigour — the peasants were serfs to their ignorant, 
tyrannical barons, who had the power of life and deatfaj^, 
over them. Nearly all the Ihnded property that ‘ 
not belong to the barons belonged to the Church, 
is said to have possessed, in 1734, nearly a half of , 
whole kingdom. Charles* began, by makinji^ many wigO,'f'; 
hut moderate and slow reforms, both in Church and 
State. Had he attempted loo much at once, he would 
have plunged the country into a civil war, and, in all 
prohahility, lost his throne, lie, however, pul strong 
legal chegksori the tyranny of the aristocracy, prevented / 
the constant How of property into the hands of the 
Church, limited the.numbog of monks and priests, and 
eventually contrived to put mucli of their lands in pos- y, 
session of laymen and plebeians. lie, in shovt, laid thei .'V 
foundation of a iicra viaU a third estate, or middle cla^ ' 
of society, of which tliere scarcely existed a single ele- 
ment before his time. ' • 

The sea-ports, the arsenals, the fortresses had been 
permitted to fall into ruin, and in the course of two cen- 
turies the Spaniards had hardly made a road., s 
mountainous provinces of Naples could scarcelyxom- 
municate wilh each other, or with the capital; and Hiei 
island of Sicily, in this respect, ns in a.}! others, was in 
an infinitely worse condition than her cbntincntal " 
neighbours. Charles III. made fine carriage-roads from 
the cajiital to Capua, Caserta, Venafro, Persano, and 
the Bridge of Bovino, a most important point, and the 
key to the provinces of Apulia and the Terra d’ Otranto. 

All these roads are excellent, and those to Persano and 
Bovino, winch cross the Apennine Chain, are truly 
nuiginficeiit works. Cliarles also j*cstorcd several of 
the sea-ports and forli esses, tnrnislied the arsenals and 
dock yards, and even built a small fleet to protect hia 
coasts and the trade of Ins sul)jects from the Alge- 
rine and other ]ji rales. Besides all ihis^he built several 

splendid palaces, aqueducts, and public edifices. Hia 
nninerons works gave constant employirient to a valu- ^ 
able pait of the nation, among whom money obtained 
by their industry and ingeiinity now began to circulate 
copiously. 

In 1759 Charles ascended the throne of Spain, and 
was succeeded on that of the two Sicilies by his young 
son I’erdinaiid IV. The spirit Charles had awakened 
among llie Neapolitans survived his reign, and during 
the first quarter of a century that Ferdinand reigned, 
improvements were carried on with more or less acti- 
vity. This latter prince, as the world well knows, waft ^ 
neiiher distinguished by ability nor by application to 
business; still, however, he liad a good sort of rudf'; 
common .sense, he let cleverer and more induslrioulK 
people work for him, and his love of agriculture 
domestic animals was really of important semce 
Stale. ^ 

Let us suy a word more in favour of an tttilUekj^ 
king, of whom few have spoken well, and who ifr not 
likely to go down to posterity a very brilliant 
reputation. From a|l*tliat we could fflt^anin tbe country 
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flrom contempbranes, we fed 

conyfcS^^i^llwt, ^fife confounded by* the 

drem^ events of the French' Revolution, and his 
IimA Acted upon by his vindictive queen, Caroline of 
sister to the murdered Queen of France, he 
^.tlcerely loved his country, and desired the pood of 
ms siibjects. In all the earlier part of his* reign, he 
wlis frank, open-hearted, accessible, and jovial with all 
da«ses. 

Under the guidance of Bernardo Tanucci, the old 
and favourite minister of his father Don Carlo, Ite 
abolished some humiliating concessions and ceremonies 
paid to the Court of Rome, and he still fui ihcr restricted 
the power and influence of the nobility. In this la'jf 
direction he went almost far enough. The ‘yioliation 
and degradation exercised, at a later period, by tlie 
Ffcpch on the Barons was at once a moral crime and a 
pd^cal blunder. The great want of the fertile C'ain- 
plj^ia Felice, around the city of Naples, was water- 
thi'^government of Ferdinand turned its attention in 
this directioiA and set a jiood example. Waterwori\s 
erected on the river Volturno raised a great volume ol 
the precimis fluid, which \va.^ coiiveypd, by means of a 
enna), to irrigate the roNal j)aik, fauns, and grounds of 
C'arditello, between A versa and Capua I'tie waters r»f 
the royal canal of Sarno were also employ(‘d fn exten- 
sive irrigations. To improve the breed of sheep tlic 
king imported a large nutfther of* the best meiinos 
from Spain; and cows of the flnest quality were pur- 
chased for him in Switzerland, Holland, and England. 

Between the epoch of Ferdinand’s accession in 175!), 
and the troublous date of 1798, a most important ])ro- 
gress was made in road-making. The route which 
Charles III. left short at Capua was c-arried on to the 
frontiers of the Roman Staler- ; tin* road that ended at 
V^nufro was earned on to I senna, and thence boldly 
over a lofty ridge of the Aponmnes, through the table- 
•land pass, called Jl piano <h nnijiu (the plain of 

*five miles), to the city of Solmona, llie biitb-place of 
the poet Ovid, in the very licvirf of the Abruzzi -tin* 
Higldands of Soiitheni Italy. We have travelled this 
particular road more than once ; — it is inagnilieent. In 
other directions an old road that had stopped at Sora 
and Ceprano was rendered practicaljle for eurriages as 
far as Arcc ; the road wliieh Charles HI. had carried to 
the bridge of Hovmo was prolonged to tlie impoitaip 
city of Bari ; that vdnch lie lelt at T’ersano was conti- 
nued to Bosco, and even beyond Lagonero in C’alabna ; 
the old road of Aiilelta was continued as far as Foteiiza ; 
that of Kvoli ns far as Lavello ; and a fine route through 
the country of the ancient Samnites was cut from Mad- 
daloni as far as I^’errarise. A glance at the map will 
show the extent and importance ol these rout(*s ; but no 
mop can explain the irvimense pliysical ditlicullies that 
were encountered in most of the lines of road. lu)lIow- 
ing the traces ol an ancient Roman road, which sc\eii- 
teen centuries had not wliolK destroyed, tin* engineers 
of King Ferdinand opened long tracts of a cai riage-road 
between the city of Bciieveiito, on the livers Sabato and 
Galore, and the city of 'JVoja, in Ajnilia, near to the 
shore.s of the Adriatic Sea. 

In Sicily le.ss was done, even in proportion to its 
minor importance and extent ; b^t, there, a good road 
was cut from Palermo to 1’ormini,«and several others, 
feuding into the interior of the island, w*ere begun. 

The government of Ferdinand also attended to the 
draining of those marshes a^nd bogs, near to the .sea- 
coasts, that are an annual sonree of malaria fevers and 
J^rialit)\ The neighbourhood of Baja, though far 
being thoroughly drained, was much improved ; 
And the case was the same wiih the low, swampy, 
grounds near Foiidi, Pescara, and Brindisi, and in the 
valley of the Tanugro. Attention was paid at the same 


• 

time to the dock-yards and sea-ports of the kingdom. 
In Cas^amare was established the fine yard for the 
constrheiion of ships-of-war, ^ The port of Naples was 
enlarged and improved, and spacious magazines were 
added to the arsenal. .Both at Palermo and Messina 
arsenals and ship-yards were established for the repairs 
and arming of men-of-war. In Calabria, on the shores 
of the Ionian 8ea, additions were made to the port of 
Cotroiie; and, on the slmres of the Adriatic, consider- 
able repairs and additions were made to the harbours of 
Bari, Trani, Barletla, IVIolfetta, GioveUazza, and Bis- 
cegl^Ur— six ben iitifiil maritime cities, that succeed each 
other at very short intervals along the smiling coast of 
Ajmlia. At the very month of the Adriatic (iult consi- 
derable sums were spent in clearing out the ancient 
poit oi‘ Brindisi ( Rrundusium), whence the military 
expeditions of the Komaii Emjiire sailed tor Asia, and, 
III later times, tliose of the Crusaders tor the Holy 
Land. 

This celebrated port consists of two basins or liar- 
bonr.s, connect'd with om* another by a short and 
narrow passage. The general form may be compared 
to an lioui-glass. Strabo, and other ancient writers, 
ha\e rmmitely (lesci ibed it. In depth, capaciousness, 
and seeiirifv, the basins remain unaltered; but the 
shallowness of the entiances render these advantages of 
almost no avail. In ancient times there was only one 
entiance, and this, in the course of centuries had beeoine 
completely blocked up with sand and mud. Ferdinand, 
in the year 177t>, began to cut a new entrance, which 
was completed in two Vi ars at a heavy expense. The 
old Roman passage* ran in an oblique direction, wliich 
made* l^ratilli, the engineer, tlljnk he could avoid the 
evils of a raj)i(l acciinmlatiori '8f sand by cutting liis 
canal en'iite straight. The new passage, however, was 
soon blocked U]) like the old one; and vvlien we wx*re 
last on the spot (lS'H),this truly magnificent harbour 
was accessible* einly le> vessels ohvery small tonnage. 

On tlie semlliern eoasl eil bu ily, which fae*es Ainen, a 
strong nmie was threiwn out tei preitect the road-stead 
ofOirgenti ; and ein both sides of the Faro a consider- 
able iiiirnhe'r eif budges vveie built and some reiads 
begun. C’ontemjioi’aneously with these operations, the 
cxcavaljoiis of lleiciilaMe'um and Pompeii, begun by 
Cdiarles I [ 1 ., wei e* ceiiilinueel bj Ferelinanel. The little 
royal navy vvhiedi hail been cieateel was (juite sutlieient 
to jirotect the coasts aiul trading vessels; anel the light 
Neapolitan frigates and giin-boats, mider the command 
of the brave Caiaceioli, heal the Algerines and Tuiiisisen 
whenever they met them. An indubitable jiroot ot tile 
rajpid progress maile in jiulilic ])rosperity was the pro- 
digious increase of the population, which had more than 
doubled m sixty-two years. In 1734, as we have stated 
on the authority ut Alaiieli Rivera, it stood at 2,100,000 
— ill 1790 it bad ascendi’d to 4,850,000. These jvere the 
golden da} s ot Naples: all classes were prosperous; 
and if eeiucalion diel not make all the progress it ought 
to have done, tliere was galhereel in the capital a bril- 
liant htlle kno.t of men ot s( ie*nce and letters, such as 
the kingdom has never .'.e*eii since. But the sun of 
these <lays w as about to sutfer a long and terrific eclipse. 
Ill I79(i l erdinand got iavolved in the war with the 
French, who, in J79H, drove him out of Naples to Sicily. 
The king hud nearly draineel the country of its money — 
the Republicans completed that operation. Then fol- 
lovv<*d inlernal Warlure — a dislocation of society, a 
counter-revolution, the return of the Bourbons, and the 
executions on the scaffold of 1799. Linder this anarchy, 
and the state of weakness and despondence tliat fol- 
lowed it, every improvement was stopped. Naples was 
a party to the peace of 18U1 ; but she was obliged to 
submit to have a French army stationed along tier 
coasts on the Adriatic, and even to pay for the support 
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of DieBe her oppressors. In 1806 Ferdinand wsiis ^ew fidnses Wisi# «di6c<^3 con- 

driven to Sicily, when Joseph Bonaparte BBcen<|Q|^he verted into con fortablewell-mlHiP^^M^^Tlieiihinense 
Neapolitan throne. During the short, stormy, ^(qyet influx of Eiij^lish travelleM,ifr(ii!fwl^|jPB^K^poiHan9 
voluptuous reijrn of Josej^, very little progress was reaped a fine harvest year after year, introduced the 
made in public works of any kind^ In July, 1908, he knowledge and the use of many English domestic fioin- 
left Italy to take possession of the Spanish throne, and forts. In 1816 it was diflicult to find a house n^ith a 
Was succeeded on that of Naples by his brothcr-in law, fire-place ; — 4t would be now difficult to find a house of 

Joachim Murat. Murat, though an iiniustructed soldier the better class without one; and the disagreeable an^., 

of fortune, had a taste for grand civil undertakings ; and pernicious practice of heating the rooms in winter by 
we may^afely assert he contracted a love for his beau- meaiisof copper pans of ignited charcoal is fallingrapidj^r 
tiful kingdom, and a strong desire to render the people iphf desuetude among respectable Neapolitans. Cj, 

happy. But Napoleon kept hijji continually in 'PKing Ferdinand had carried the Abruzzi road 
camp, away from his proper post ; he exacted from iiirh Chieti nearly as far as Pescara, on the Adriatic bHoiS^ 
immense sacrifices both in men and money; while his he had made llie branch from the Apulia road passabW 
precious continental system was a complete •millstone for carriages all the way from Bari to Taranto, and h^t 
round the neck of Naples.* Still, however, and in spile was slowly* proceeding with other works of the 

ot all these adverse eirciitnstances, .loachim actually did when the revolution ot July, 1820, and the events 

a good deal in the way of works of public utility ; and followed it, paralyzed all efForta, and threw 
in his omitting to make any mention of these, we must into eonfusion. On the eve of their ill-augiired, ins^SHI^ 
accuse the Commandei At'un dc Rivera of timidUy, Spanish constitution, which lasted just nine months, 
servility, and injustice. Old King Ferdinand himself thea expired, the laughing-stock of Furope, , the Nejj® 
was more just to his LUiemy ; for, on his second re- politans were in a hap))ier condition than they had kno\f®> 
turn from Sicily, in 1815, on seeing the improvements for many years. The aged ahsukitisrri of Ferdi^nd was 
that hud been made, tlie excellent condition of the not o]»pressive ; on*t he contrary, much liberty of action 
[)aluces, <S:c., he said, with a smile, “ Well, it must be and license ot tongue were allowed ; and as Don Luigi 
confessed that I have had a good steward iii Mr. Murat Medici, tli« Finance Minister, had liquidated nearly the 


during my absence !’* 

But Afan di Rivera’s silence cannot inakt? his tellow- 


whole of tlie national debt, there was a reasonable hope 
that government woiild soqiQ be enabled to reduce the 


citizens forget that to Murat they were indebted for the rate of taxation. But the Austrian army, that upset 
completion of the beautiful promenade of the Villa .the constitution and restored Ferdinand in 182*1, had to ^ 
Reale, for the magnificent roads of Posilippo, Capo di. be paid an enormous price for its services, which werjji , 
Monte, and theCarnpodi Marte ; all three in the nnme- not dispensed with until they had fattened on the counti^y 
(liate neighbourhood of the capital, and in beauty and lor more than five years. To meet these and other 
convenience not ty he ftlSrpassed by any country in the si( rrl ohltirations i\\di liad all arisen out of the revolu- 
world. Tliese, indeed, were lar^e contribution^ to the tion, the Neapolitan government was obliged to 
comfort, amusement, and well-being <»f all classes of tract loan after loan, until (considering her size and im-* 
Neapolitan citizens, and the way iu wliieh these roads mediate resources) the nation was saddled with a veiry 
arc erowdetl on holidays liy people in carriages, on heavy debt. Old Ferdinand escaped out of these troii- 
horseback, arui by light-hearted pedestrians, m aeon- bles In dying suddenly at the beginning of January, 
stant tribute to the man who planned and executed the 1825. He was succeeded by liis .son, Francis I., who, 
works. But iu other respects, too many to enumerate, in spite of his financial ilifnculties, contrived to employ 
Murat improved the city, and rendered Naples botli considerable sums anuually in road-making. On the 
more heautiful aiid»more salubrious. Under him the royal road of Calabria alone he expended, from the 


excavations of Pompeii were carried on with a spirit b< 


1825 to the Ix'ginniiig of 1828, about 


and activity that liad never liceii known before. In the 1,200,000 Nea[)olilan ducats, or 200,000/. sterlings 
provinces several Works were executed. Tlie road of b^iiig nearly at the rate of 70,000/. jier annum. In the 
Apulia, which Fcidinand had left at Bari, was cut as immediate neighbourhood of the capital he finished 
far a^ Molo di Bari, and woiks were in progress to ex- Murat’s heantilul Slrada Niiovadi Posilippo, carrying 
tend it by Ostuni as far as (he city of Lecce, and it down the precipitous lace of a higli hill to the plain of 
thence to the iinportnnt oil mart and ])ort of ruilli- the Bagiiuoli, opposUe to the island of Nisitn, so that 
poli, witli branches from this main route, extending ^ timid travellers can now go to Po/ziioli,, Baja, and the 
one direction to Otranto and Biiiulisi, and in another to interesting scenes and antiquities there situated, without 
Taranto. 'J’he Ahriizzi road, which stopped at Solmona, passingtliroiigh the long, dark, subterranean tunnel, called 
was carried (ui by Popoli to the populous city of (Miieti. the (irottadi Posilippo. Francis yilso brought to atermU 


The alujost constant pre^'Cnce ol’ Engli.sh cruizers 
obliged him to [)ut Mis sea-board in a state of defence; 


nation an immense pile of hiiildings, destined for the recep- 
tion of all the ministerial residencies, and public oflices of 


and in building Marlello towers and forts, Murat spent the kingdom, and finished some other edifices begun by 


much money that would have bpen moit profitably ern- 
plovcdin road-making and draining. 


his father. Francis l.died in November, ] 8M0. llisson 
i and successor, Ferdinand 1 1, (tlie j)reseiit King), was 


The general peace of JH15 was a prodigious and an not quite twenty-one jears when he ascended the throne, 
immediate benefit to the city and to most ot the provinces The young Prince’s education had been confided to 
of Naples, where, notwithstanding numerous errors of priests and monks, who seldom turn out a good kiiig^ 
government, a mistaken system of political economy, i)uL his natural ability and disposition arc well spokeii 
and the presence of a strong Austrian army which was of; and if he has inexperience of youth, he hag 
paid for enormously, prosperity again began towppear. also its ardour ami sanguine hopes. Soon after hig 
We attentively watched on the spot tlie progress made accession he directed his attention to the t>yo cftpitgl 
between the years 1816 and 162(1, ami can affirm that it wants of his states — roads, and the draining 
was very consiilerahlc. The government which, from inursliy lauds. In April, 1832, he ordered the “ Gener^ 
the King downwards, was composed of old ^iiid indo- Direction of Roads and Bridge.s,* at the head o(!^|lich 
lent men, did not perform much, but tlie people began Afan di Rivera is plared, to draw up and preiiltljl^ IG 
'to do for themselves, which is always a better thing. In him a scrie.s of projects bearing on drainin^^ Af 
the capital, and in some of the chief p^vincial towns, as the same lime he ordered worlff to be begun foi 
SentaMariadi Capua, Avelliuo, Salcrtio, Foggia, Chieti, the restoration, of the ancient port at of NWta 
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which IB to be concerted into alazzaretto — an accommo- 
da«^^R l^^h 4 il 1 iy^ge to say, the maritime undcommer- 
oiat ^^iy of Napl^ did not possess before. Ships ar- 
-iWi^ from plapfiic countries were not admitted at all, 
^tei ohlifred tn to Leghorn, or some other distant 

* )tI out of the kin^rdorn that had alazzaretto, and there 
rform their quarantine, after which they could be 
ceived at Naples. Theinconvenience,dclay,andex- 
. Pen e lice resulting from this strange system, had long 
been very serious evils. ^ 

{Tu he C 07 itinuftl.) ^ t 



PRESENT STATE OF THE DANISH CLAIMS. 

In the Slst Number of the Companion (for July last) 
Ive slated, at some length, the origin and nature of 
these claims, and recounted the history of the succes- 
sive attempts that have been made l#y the claimants to 
obtain compensation for their losses. A very short 
tccapitulation will be snlFicient to introduce a notice of 
the position in which the ease now stands. 

^ What atue called the Danish Claims arc the claims 
made by British subjects on account of losses sustained 
by ther# through the measures rt-sorted to by tlie 
Danish Government in retaliation for our sudden attack 
upon Copenhagen in 1S07, when, without ai^}' declara- 
tion of war, or other announcement of our intentions, 
the two countries being a^^ peace al the time, we bom- 
barded tliat city, and seized tlie Danish fleet, haxing 
previously also laid an embargo on all the Danish 
vessels in the Thames, wliich, to the number of three 
hundred, were afterwards sold by us with their car- 
goes, and produced to the Treasury a sum of nearly 
1,200,000/. sterling. We have here nothing to do with 
the question of the right of tiio Britisli Ciovenunent, in 
the circumstances, to make that attack, which was 
justified by Ministers, on the groi iul that tlie Danish 
fleet would otherwise have been delivered over to, or 
would have fallen into the hands of, the French. It is 
perfocfly clear that, if this danger made so unprece- 
dented a measure necessary, it did not entitle the 
country to jmrsue its own objects, either of safety or 
convenience, at the expense of any particular class of 
individuals. Whatever loss or damage was occasioned 
by tht? extraordinary character of the proceeding fell 
in all fairness to be borne by the whole community. 

The Danish Government, in jioiiit of fact, endea- 
voured to avenge the attack on t'o|)eiihageii, by seizing 
the property of British subjects wherever they couhl 
lay their hands on it. To adopt the classification given 
in a Rejiort of the Commis.sioners for investigating the 
claims, whicli flie House of C’ommons ordered to be 
printed on the 3rd of April, 18.35, they first gave dis- 
charges to their subjects for all book-debts owing to 
British creditors ; sccdridlj, they seized and confiscated 
nil goods belonging to the subjects of (ircat Britain, 
which were found anywhere on the soil of Denmark ; 
and, tliirdly, they did the same with all British .ships 
and cargoes which they could find, cither in port or at 
sea. Tlie whole property of which Brili.^h subjects 
were dc[)rived, in these several ways, appears to 
have amounted to above 540,000/., belonging to some 
hundreds of individuals. 

We are here also relieved altogether from the 
consideration of another question — the right which 
Denmark had lo act in this manner, in the cir- 
cumstances ill which she was placed. Whether she 
was or was not entitled, by the law of nations, to 
make all those seizures, in the predicament into which 

S e was thrown by the aggression on the part of the 
ritisli Government, in the first place, the principle 
of justice and of common sense which we liave already 
stated again interposes to protect individuals from 


sfifferittg any part -of tl?e loss arishiff out of the unuiual - 
ari4 te^gular nature of the proceedings, .and to throw 
the wt^le upon the public; and, secondly, the *di^ute 
that might have existed belweeii the English and the 
Danish Governments,. as to the legality, in certain 
respects, of the conduct of the latter, has been settled 
by a treaty of peace, concluded in 1814, between the 
two, ill which it was not stipulated Jhat Denmark 
.should either restore, or make compensation for any 
property belonging to British subjects which she might 
have improperly confiscated. After this, the British 
G^^vernment must, of course, be considered as having 
taken upon itself the obligation of satisfying all just 
claims by its own subjects, on account of injuries sus- 
tained through the acts, however irregular, of the 
Daiii.sh GovcM umeut, which were provoked by our attack 
oil Copeuliagcii. 

Wc contend, indeed, that these claims ought, in the 
first instance, to have been immediately satisfied by the 
BHlisli Govern ment, whatever was the opinion enter- 
tained as lo the eventual re.spoiisibilily of Denmark. 
That responsibility remained to be enforced, if it was 
thought pmper/or found convenient to do so, at the 
termination of the war ; the claimants, as such, had no 
concern with its enforcement or non-enforcement what- 
ever. In the case, indeed, of an injury sustained by 
individuals fiom the act of a foreign Power, which had 
been provoked by no previous proceeding on the part 
of their own goveriiinciit, tliey would in general, we 
believe, according to the practice of nations, heve to 
wait for redress until it could be cither gained from the 
author of the wrong by iiegolialion, or extorte.l from 
him by force of arms, or, if neither of these results 
should be obtained, until the^^eniand had been aban- 
doned, .by the conclusion of a treaty of amity and 
oblivion with the olfending country, how long soever 
it might be before the matter should be arranged in any 
of these ways. 

Much might he said on the hardship and unfairness 
of such a delay, even in these circumstances ; and it 
might be very plausibly contended that, whenever u 
government sees fit to resort either to force or to negotia- 
tion, on account of a wrong done U; any of its subjects 
by a foreign Power, it should begin by at once making 
full compensation to tlie sufferers, and thus taking upon 
itself their rights, as cnlitimg it to act in the case. The 
protection of its subjects is the duty of the government, 
and this is admitted by its interfering at all : it would 
.seem, therefore, that the protection ouglit to he accorded 
in a complete iorni ; which it only can he by the corn- 
pi^nsution being made certain and instant, and not 
dependent upon the issue of a protracted attempt to 
extort it from the foreign Power. But whatever it may 
be thought tlie rule ought to be when the subject to 
whom the wrong lias been done has merely a general 
claim upon hi.s govern inenl for protection, we conceive 
there can be no doubt as to what justice demands in a 
case in which he has actually been exposed to the wrong 
by his government, for the sake of some important 
])ublic oliject which could not have been attained except 
iliroiigli the sacrifice of his property. Shall it be said 
that he is to be called upon to make this sacrifice with- 
out compensation? It would be quite as fair, it appears 
to us, to insist, when an armament is to be fitted out, 
that the merchants and manufacturers from whom the 
materials arc obtained should furtiish lliem for nothing. 

In the present case, it appears that some of the ships 
seized by the Danes may be said to have been actually 
thrown into their hands by the British Government. 
Licences were grunted to vessels about to proceed to 
the Danish dominions by the Lords of the Admiralty^ 
after the expeditiQj(]i , against Copenhagen was in prepa- 
raiiun; and in C^r instances, in reply to inquiries 
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formally addressed to the sam^ government boi^,|.^er* ! 
cliants were^distinctly assured that their ships go 

to Denmark with perfect safety. All this con^ffment 
inijrht have been necessary for the success of the expe- 
dition ; it might have been netsessary that the" Danes 
should be thrown off their guard by the maintenance, on 
the part of the British Government, ^of this shew of 
friendly intentions, up to the moment when the blow 
Was struck ; but if the deception itself may be thus jus- 
tified, that is surely the utmost length, to which the 
justification can be carried. It never can be argued, 
on any grounds of equity or of mason, that the pn&te 
individuals, through whose compulsory, or at least nn- 
conscious, instrumentality the public object was attained, 
should be denied any comjpensation for so mifbh of their 
property as was in this way made a sacrifice of to the 
public convenience. 

These persons would have bad a right to be repaid 
their losses in any event — even if the attempt, in. the 
prosecution of which they were sacrificed, had wholly 
failed. But, as is well known, so fur from having failed, 
it succeeded completely. What is more, tlie British 
Government actually obtained by its seizures and con- 
fiscations of Danish property a very much larger sum 
of money than would have been required for the full 
satisfaction of ail the claims in question. The value of 
the British property seized by the Danes amounted, as 
we have already meniioiicd, only to l)etw*een four and 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling ; but tlie Danish 
properly seized hy us produced, on being sold, very, 
nearly twelve hundred thousand pounds. Ai^d it is 
very remarkable that, instead of this money being 
allowed to fall to the Crown as droits of Admiralty, 
which is the common aifd regular destination of revenue 
so acquired, it was thought proper, by the Government 
of that day, that it should be paid over to the public 
service, on the ground, as was e\pressl) stated by Mr. 
Penieval, in his place in Parliament, on the 30tli of 
May, 1810, that “ there were certain ineichanis who 
claimed compensation out of it for the losses tliey had 
sustained, arising from the manner in which the war had 
broken out.*' In those words we have a distinct adniissioii 
that “ the manner ii>whieh the war broke out” makes all 
the difference in the woild between the present case and 
that of merchants wliose properly has been seized liy an 
enemy, after the breaking out of a war wliicli has been 
preceded by the customary announcements and warnings. 
Here the British merchants who lost their property were 
nothing less than decoyed into the .sacrifice of it by their 
own Government; and on this ground stands the whole 
of their case. They ask compensulioii for losses 
tained, not by any negligence, or rashness, or other 
imprudence of their owm, hut through the credit they 
gave to the .solemn assurances of the Government, and 
the absence they evinced of all suspicion or apprehen- 
sion of being deceived in acting under its express licence 
and authority. • 

In fact, the Government has at lengtif partially made 
compensation to what are called the first class of the 
claimants, those, namely, who claim for hook debts that 
were due to them by subjects of Denmark, and which 
were confiscated by the Danish government. These 
have obtained the principal of the debts of which they 
were thus deprived, after a deduction of 2 per cent, for 
the expenses of the Commission for the settlement of 
the affair. No interest has been allowed for t‘ie period 
of between twenty and thirty years, during which the 
money, now acknowledged to be justly due, ha^ been 
withheld. It is also understood that the case of tfic 
second class of claimants — those who claim for goods 
seized on shore — will probably receive the like measure 
of favourable consideration, ^ 

In this long-deferred concession;' tipwever, it does 



noV' appear that the any degree 

given in to the view of the “which we have 

here adopted. The claimanU on account of took - 
debts are to be compensated, because the confisMon 
of these debts is held to have been an illegpil act on 
the part of Jhe Danish government ; an 4 | it is fur the 
same reason that lliose who claim on account of goods 
seized on shore may expect to be reiilunerated for tlliir 
losses. It is considered that, according to th^ 
praciici^ of nations, these confiscations never ought to hffce 
^tcen place ; and, therefore, the two classes of claimaiitf., 
Hi question were entitled either to have their clhhi^V 
enforced against Denmark at the peace, or, that 
having been done, to have them satisfied by their 
Governnvjnt, which had so chosen to conclude a ti 
of peace with Denmark, without insisting upon tl 
acknowledgment hy that power. 

Efforts are still making to obtain at least the 
imperfect justice for the third class of claimanti 
those who claim on account of ships apd cai 
tal^en at sea — which has been, or is about to be, acc( 
to the rest; and tlie subject, we believe, will be agaltl 
brought before Parliament in the course of the present 
Session. *J'he ciilirc amount of this last description of 
claims does not exceed 150,000/. The ground upon 
which thdy stand appears to us to he at least as strong 
as that on which the others have been placed, although 
it may not, perhaps, be so efiHy to find any express dictum 
in the books which meets the circumstances. But this,- 
it is to be reincinbercd, is not a case to be decided 
any of the rules commonly laid down as constituting 
what is called the law of nations. The whole affair ot’ 
the attack upon Copenhagen was one of a peculiar and 
novel character, the circumstances arising out of which 
that code, us usually deduced and staled, m'ght very 
well be excused for not contemplating or providing for. 
But the law of nations professes to have for its priii-* 
ciple and foundation not usage merely, but also reason 
and justice ; and in these last its decision must be 
sought for whenever usage offers no guide. In so far 
as the recognized practice of nations is concerned, all 
tliat it is here necessary to show is, that the claims are 
not opposed lo that practice ; and that follows from the 
fact, which will scarcely be controverted, that the case is 
altogether without any precedent among those Irans- 
actions from which what is commonly designated the 
law of nations has been extracted andcompiled. But, in 
truth, the law of nations has comparatively little to da 
with the question. Whether Denmark, in the circum- 
stances ill which she was placed hy our attack on Copen- 
hagen, had or had not a right immediately to seize and 
confiscate, as she did, all British ships and cargoes at 
sea upon which she could lay her hands, the justice of 
the present claims appears to us to be exactly the same.* 

If Denmark acted illegally, she ought to have been called 
to account for her comluct hy the British Government at 
the peace ; or if good reasons were thought to exist 
against pressing the jioiiit, the persons who had been 
unv/arraiilably dejirived of their property ought to have 
been compensated for their losses by their own Govern- 
ment, whicli had thus thought fit to release the parly 
that had inflicted the injury. If on the other band^ 
Denmark, as can hardly be doubted, was quite justified 
in making the seizuras, tlie claimants come at once upon 
their own Government, which induced and^nticed them,* . , 
for the sake of an important public end, to place their 
property in circumstances insuring its destruction ; and 
it would surely be in violent opposition to all our esta- 
blfshed notions of right and wrong, and of the duties* 
which a government owes to its subjects, if, after haVIO^ 
thus had their private means, as it were, taken from 
them for the public scryjee, they should not be repaid the 
full amount of their losses. 
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THI) FUNDS. > 

, {Concluded from No. 40.) 

‘"Wi shall MOW conclude what we had to say upon this 
SVtt^eCt by a short account of the mode of transacting* 
business in the Fund-Market. 

In former times all transactions in the sale and pur- 
chase of stock used to take place in C'hanp:e Alley, or 
The Alley, as it was commonly called. This ^as the 
centre of the excitement and bustle of the famous South 
Sea bubble in the year 17:20. Afterwards, these bant^^ 

f ains came to be made in the room in the Bank of 
Ingland buildings, called the Rotunda ; and some 
business is still done licre by a ceriain description oi' 
persons. Bargains in slock by the regular broker*;, 
noWever, are now transacted in the building called the 
New Stock Exchange, at the upper end of (’ape 1 Court, 
which was erected by the Committee in 18o4. Brokers 
and jobbers, who are not members of tlu* Stock f0\- 
nhange, assemble in the o[)Cii court in fioiit of tf.e 
btlildding. A jobber is a per^^oii wtiosc business it is 
to accommodate buyers and sellers with tlie exact sums 
they want. 'Phe jobbers .aie, in general, possessi’d of 
considerable property iu I lie funds 

Almost all tiausfers of stock are effected through the 
agency of brokers, nil the more respectable of whom are 
members of the Stock Fxfliange, into which associa- 
tion th*ey are elected annually by ballot The Com- 
mittee ot the Stock Exchangi* is the governing body of 
the establishment, and consists of twenty-four members, 
elected by ballot. A broker acting for anotlier parly 
must be authorised to do so bv a ])ou er of attorney 
granted by bis princijnil, 'Pins warrant, which is on 
a stamp tluit costs I/, l.v. (id , may ho so drawn as to 
empower the bioUer both to buy and sell slock, and also 
to receive the dividends for the iiersoii b.y whom be is 
commissioned. Many poisons, however, who wniild 
not venture to sell or ])iircliase slock except throui^fi 
the medium of a broker, aie in tJie lialiit of calling at 
the Bunk for their dividends tfiernscives. 

In the money-inuiket, as in any otliei market, there 
are, of course, always one set of' persons inclined to 
buy, and another to .sell, the commodif> dealt in, what- 
ever may be its price at the momeiU. Trie very ineaii- 
ing of a market jnice is, a rale at vvliieh there are both 
buyers and sellers ; it is a point up to which the value 
of the commodity Tk foict'd hy the demand for it, hut 
beyond which it cannot rise without the sale of the 
commodity being put a stop to altOMctlier. This is the 
only price, properly so called ; lor a price at wbieb 
there are no dealings is no price at all, for any praetic il 
end, and it iiiallers not what may he its nominal amount 
-—whether it bo any paiticnlar sum, or a Imiidred or a 
thousand times as iniich. At whatever point, then, to 
which the price of slock is brought by this balance 
between the supply and the dcniand, it there be any 
business done in llic article at all, there will be in tlie 
market' both parties ready to Imy, and oilier parties 
desirous to sell. The business of llic broker consists in 
selecting the particular moment at which it is most ad- 
vantageous to buy or sell. This, of course, he has to 
hy e\ercisiiig Ids judgment both upon the pioluhle 
lirtovemont of the jirice of llie slocks, and u[)()ii tlie parti- 
,culur circumstances and exigencies of the case in which | 
he acts. ’ I 

.M.AVheii a bargain in stock has been arranged between | 
two partie.s in the market, they must resort to tlie Bank 
or the South Sea House (according to the rnnd) for the 
ratilicatioii of their agreement and the actual transfer- 
ence of the stock. For this purpose/' to ipiote the 
detail of the forms us given by Dr. Hamilton, “ the seller 
makes oat u note in writing, wltich contains the name 
and desig^natiou of the sellef and purchaser, and the 


sum and description of the stock to be transferred. He 
deliveri this to the proper clerk,* and then fills up a 
receipt, a printed form of which, with blanks, is obtained 
at the office. The clerk, in the mean time, examines 
the seller’s accounts; and if he find him possessed of 
the stock projiosed to be sold, he makes out the transfer, 
Tliis is signed in the hooks by thc^ seller, who delivers 
the receipt to the clerk ; and upon the purchaser’s sign- 
ing bis accej)taiice in the book, the clerk signs the 
receipt as witness. It is then delivered to the purchaser 
iij>on payment of the money, and thus the business is 
completed.” 

The established rate of brokerage is one-eighth per 
cent, (or 2s. (id. in the 100/,) upon the amount of stock 
transferred, 'riiere is no stamp. duty, nr tax of any kind, 
upon transfers of (io\eniment Stock ; but the transfer 
ot Hank .Stock under 25/. costs 9.?., above that amount, 
I2s\ ; of South Sea Stock under lOffl, 10^., above it, 
12v.‘; and of India Suick, of any amount, 1/. 12.v. 

The dividends, it is to he observed, are not actually 
paiil till some days (usually about a week) after they 
have become due; and the hooks at the Transfer Offices 
are always sluit for about six weeks previous to the 
days of payment, diiriiig wliieli ]^eriofl no transfers can 
he regularly made, (iood Friday, C hristmas Day, and 
the 1st of May and 1st of November, (or tlie Monday 
following* eit^UM’ of tliesi* two lasl-rnentioiied day*;, if it 
should fall on a Sunday), are also kept as holidays at 
the South Sea House aiul the Transfer Office in the 
Bank. The holidays in those establediments foimerly 
amoiinled to forty-four in the year. At tiu‘ India House 
the only holidays are flood Friday and Olirislmas Day. 

in eveiy of stock, the jmvehaser. at wdiatever 
time tile sale nvl^ he made, purchases, a’oiig wiili the 
stock, tlu* di\iden(ls upon it lor tlic current half-) ear. 
In tonseipiciice of this, every description of stock, wdiat- 
evei otlici ciieiimstances may affi‘(‘L ils actual price in 
the niaiUet, rises in real value cvt iy day from lerin to 
term ; and, if the action c)f all other cu'ciimstaiu es were 
to be c\cbi(!('d, ilv pm e would, in point of fat (, continue 
so to ascend. A person piircfiasing 100/. 3 per cent, 
consols, immediately before the shutting of the books 
for the dividends in .luly, acqiiiies piei'isel) the same 
amount of projierty as if he had made a similar jnir- 
chasc at the 0 |)emiig of the books iiiinicdiately afier the 
payment of the dividends in the preceding .Imiuary ; but 
as he has saved ncarl) hall-a-year’s interest upon liis 
money by so del’erring liis investment, he will be willing, 
of course, to pay a correspondingly higher price for the 
asVnck at the one dale than he would liaxe jiaitl at the 
Other. Supposing the mtcr\al between the two dates 
to be four inoiiths, and tlu* current rate ot interest to be 
3^. per cent., the Three per k’ent. (’ousels, when that 
stock is at 90, should lie worth about 1 per cent, more 
at the sliiittiiig than at tlu* opening of the liooks. 

In addition, liowever, to the actual transfers nego- 
tiated in the nra’iner wc have just explained, a vast deal 
of business is dom* in the numey-markel, both when 
the hooks are open and when they are shut, in what are 
called bargains for frmr. In tlie'»c transactions one 
party engages to .sell to aiioihcr for a certain sum a 
certain amount of stock on a certain future day, the 
calculation of the seller being that hy the day in (jucs- 
lioii the inaikel price of stock will he lower, that ot the 
buyer that it will be higher, than the price agreed upon. 
If the b.irgain thus made were to be actually carried into 
eHect, the seller, iu case of the price turning out to be 
below that stipulated for, could purchase the requisite 
quantity of stock in the open market fur a less sum than 

* The letters of tlMJ alphabet are placed raiind the room, and 
tl £■ Hellor must upply. to the clerk, who has his station under the 
initial of his name, lu all the offices there are superv^ing clerk* 
who join in witnessing the transfer. 
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he would have to receive for it, and would, theref^i^ be 
a gfainer by the diflTerence between the two sums, 
the buyer would be a loser, by the same difTerencn : in 
case ot the price rising; above that stipulated for, exactly 
the reverse would happen. The*- matter, liowever, is 
usually settled without any actual delivery of the stock, 
but simply by the losing; party paying^ the diHTcreiice. 
“ These bargaifts,” says Dr. Hamilton, “ are usually 
made for certain days fixed by a Committee of the Stock 
Exchange, called settling days, of’ which there are about 
eight in the year, — viz., one in eacli of the months of 
January, Fehniary, April, May, .Ii^ly, August, October, 
and November ; attd they are always on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Tliursday, or Friday, being the days on which 
the Commissioners for tin; reduction of the "National 
Debt make purchases. The settling da^s in January 
and July are always the first days of the o])ening of the 
Bank books for pid>lic transfer; and these days are 
notified at the Bank, when the books are slnit to prepare 
for the dividend. Tlic ])riee :\t whieli stock is sold to be 
transferred on the next settling day, is culled the price 
on account. Sometimes, instead of closing the Hcc(»nnt 
on the settling day, the slock is curried on to a iiilure 
(lay, on such terms as the parties agree (ni. This is 
called a amlin nation.'' 

These practices are evidently nothing else than a sort 
of belting, or gambling in the public funds ; and as such, 
they have been discountenanced by tlie J^egislaturc, and 


endeavours have been made by means 

of prohibitions and penalties. As these attempts; how- 
ever, have wholly failed of their design, it may be ques- 
tioned if there be any Wisdom in pei*sisting in them. 
Besides, it is by no means clear any mischief is 
really done this kind of speculation in the funds. 
Tfie consequence, however, of the denouncement at 
such transactions by the faw is, that bargains for tin^ 
cannot be enforced in tlie.courts, and the parties, there* 
fore^are only to be held to them by a sense ofhtfnouri 
aj^ by such restraints in the wuy of exposure and de- 
gra^ation*as a private society like the Committee of 
Stock Exchange may apply to its members, Partiea 
not fulfi fling their engagements cease to be members of;; 
the .society, aiul arc incapable of being re-ad mi t|tie<|^ 
their names arc also posted up for a certain time in thm 
Great Room. In this way tlieir credit on ’Change 
of course, eflectuully destroyed. Such defaulters, 
the language of the Stock Exchange, are called Latn^ 
Ducks. In the same technic al dialect the ^Uer, in 
barjfain for time, is termcrl a Ihnir, and the buyer 
Ball — ill allusion, it is comnioiily said, to the natur^ 
of the opposite interysls of the two parlies — that of the 
seller being to beat down prices, as the bear tramples 
aiiYthing- under its feet — that of the buyer, to elevate 
them, as ilfii bull is accustomed to toss the object of its 
attack into the air. 
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CJREAT BRITAIN. 

Both Houses of l*<irliamcut iiiei on Monday th*c 21st 
ofMarcli, wlien the [A)rdssut in Ooniiuitlee on the Bill 
for tlie belter administration of justice in the West 
ludie.^'; and tlie ('onunons in a (’ommitU*e of Supply, in 
which ^arious grants for the service of the navy were 
agreed to. 

On lkie‘«day, the 22nd, in the Commons’, on the 
motion of Mr Buxton, a Committee was appointed to 
inquire into the workfiig of the fqipreiiticeslnp s}steni 
ill the colonies, into the condition of the apprentices, and 
the laws and regulations rcsjjeeiing them. The motion 
gave rise to a short vUbiite, in the course of which it 
ajipeared to be general ly admitted llial the working of 
the great measure for the emancipation of the negroes 
had been In the highest degree satisfactory. Tt was 
contended by Mr. Buxton that it bad improved the 
circumstances of ttie planters as much as the condition 
of the negroes; but be complained that the former, 
though many of them had been saved from ruin by the 
money which it put into their pockets, had by no means 
shown any strong* inclination to perform their part of 
the bargain, fn this view of the conduct of the planters 
Sir George Gre) concurred. A motion, l)roui»ht f(*r- 
ward by Mr. Peter Borthwick, for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire how far Ihe planters of 
the Mauritius had entitled themselves to compensation 
by their treatment of the negroes, was eveiitnally with- 
drawn, in favour of an amendment moved liy Sir 
George Grey, “ for an Address to tfie Crown for copies 
or extracts of any despatcli or document respecting the 
measures adopted by his Majesty’s Government, since 
the Report of the Commission of Eastern Inquiry, in 
1828, on the subject of slavery in the Maiiritiu.s.” The 
House afterwards went into Committee on the Irish 
Municipal Corporations* Bill, when the clauses from 82 
to 140 were agreed to. 

On Wednesday, the 23rd, the House was occupied 
with one Irish subject aTfter another, to,4he exclusion of 
almost all other business. A petition, from 850 of the 
tenants of Colonel Bruen, the Member for Carlow, epn*^ 


tradieting certain allegations against the conduct of that 
gentleman, contuined in a previous petition from Mr. 
Vigors, led to a somevvhal violent altercation between 
Colonel Briien and Mr. O’Connell. In the end, Mr, 
Wallace, tlie Membtu* for Greenock, by whom the sub- 
ject was first brought before tbe House, engaged to fix 
an early day for its full and final discussion. The 
House them resolved itself into Coininiltec on the Irish 
Municipal Corjioralions’ Bill, when the postponed 
clauses and the seliednles were agreed to. After this, 
the Irish ConiUy Boards’ Bill, and the Irish ^Civil 
Courts’ Bill, were both read a second time. The Irish’, 
Coustabiilury Bill was also read a third time and passed. 
Mr. W. S. O’Brien llieii moved for a Select (Committee 
to iiiqiiire into the administration of tie Boyal Dublin 
Society; when, after a short debate, the iriotion, which 
was supported by Lord Morpeth, was earried by a 
majoritv of 49 to 13. In the eonrse of the ^ame fiveniiig, 
the English Municipal (hirporations’ Act Amendment 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

On Thursday, the 24tli, the ’J'odqiordeii InelosnrcBiU 
was, after a short debate, rejected on the third reading 
by a majority of 77 to 3H. The 0 ])j)()sitioii to 
measure was grounded on its allegcfl sacrifice of the 
interests of the j)ooi to those ol' tlie lord of the manor. 
Mr. Hobinson then brought forward Ids motion for a 
new scheme of taxation, incliuling a property-tux, in a 
scries of eight Resolutions, which, after some debate^ 
were all negatived without a division. . 

Oil I'^ridav, the 2.‘)tli,lhe Report on the Tithes* Conj^ 
mutation Bill was taken into fnriher consideration, wheii/* 
the IIon.se agieed to the first twelve clause^ of the Bill, 
which, however, do not alfect the principle of the mea- 
sure. Ill the course of the discussion which arose, ft 
suggestion was thrown out by Mr. Blamire, the Member 
for East Cumberland, which drew much attention, ns at» 
efficient and practicable medium between the 
schemes of a compulsory and voluntary co^muttltioil^. 
Tbe Honourable Mernhgr said, he would recom^o^j^d that 
they should fairl;^ ascertain the value of lheK4ktlt|klTk eaph 
particular parish^ or benefice, or titbidg district, as the 
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cvk^ililgl|t ]^ ;v4lDd hAVingf aitcert&ined the reasonable 
on which to assess the litheV-he woi^ld 
to the parish, benefiee, or tithing district, to 
>n or applet the amdtint of rent-charge among 
ves, Tt?W mode, he added, was frequently 
! in the 'North of England, and by means of it 
'matter was, in general, arranged without difficulty. 

^ . On Monday, the 28th, the thiid reading of the Irish 
Municipal Corporation Reform Bill was moved by Lord 
' John Russell. Mr, Shaw moved, us an amendment, 
that the Bill be read a third time that day six monVhs, 
on which a long and animated debate arose. The most 
remarkable speech delivered was that of Mr. Shell, the 
brilliant eloquence of which appeared to make an extra- 
ordinary impression on the House. A division at len» tli 
took place at nearly two o'clock in the moruiiig, when 
|he numbers were found to be for tlic original motion 
460, for the amendment 199. This is a still greater 
victory than that which Ministers obtained on l..nrd 
Francis EgertoiVs motion for strangling the Bill in Com- 
mittee, although that, as we remarked last month, was 
the greatest they had till then obtained from the com- 
mencement of the Session. In tlie picseiit division, 
when only 459 Members were present, instead of the 
actual majority ofCl, a majority n/‘54 would Jiave been 
as large a proportional majority as that of (idfvi as in the 
House of 550 Members, wbicli divided on Lord F. 
Egertoi/s motion. * 

On Tuesday, the 29th, another long debate took place j 
on the sdbject of the conduct of the Home Secretary inj 
the late appointments of magistrates for the new miini- j 
cipal boroughs, which was brought before the House by 1 
Sir Robert Peel. Tlie discussion, bowever, wliich was 
enlivened by two successive episodes of personality, in I 
which the first figures were Sir Richard Vyvyan and 
Mr. Richards, led to no result. 

On Wednesday, the 30tli, two divisions worth record- 
ing took place, on the motion for the third reading of 
the Hull and Selby Railway. The first was on (’olonel 
Sibthorp's motion, that the bill should be read a third 
time that day six months, which was negatived by a 
majority of 128 to 9. Mr. Lawson afterwaids, on the 
question “that the Bill do pass,’’ moved the inserUon of 
B claiise, prohibiting all travelling on the railway on 
Sundays. After a conversation of some length, this 
motion was also rejected by a majority of 101 to ] 1. | 
Tlie subject of the appointment of Lord Briidfiiell to the 
lieutenaiil-colonelcy ot the 1 1th Light Diagoons, after 
his removal two years ago from the command of tlie 
15th Hussars, was then brought before tlie IJ oiisc b) 
Sir WilHum Molesworlb, when Lord llowick and Lord 
John Russell explained, lliut iiidividnal apjunntinents m 
the army mn.st be considered to be made on tlie respon- 
fiibility of the Commander in-(’Iiief alone; Ministers 
were only responsible for retaining the Commaiider-iii- 
C^jpef in office. At the same time both Noble Lords 
stated, that as to the particular appointment in question, 
they .saw no grounds on which it could be objected to. 
Admitting Lord Briidenell to have been properly re- 
moved from his command, it did not follow that he 
should never again serve his Majesty in a military 
capacity. On the contrary, it was distinctly understood 
from the first that he should, after some time, be re.slored. 
Sir William Molesuorth, however, gave notice, that he 
should move an Address to his Majesty on the subject, 
shortly after the recess. Various questions on foreign 
affairs were then put to Lord Palmerston by ditferent 
Meml>€rs. In ins answers the Noble Loid stated, 
junong other things, that he had as yet Iiad no commu- 
iP^cation with the authorities of Cracow on the recent 
^Ibiliiary occupation of that State by Russia, Austria, and 
;>iPi*U88ia; that he had received no official information of 
^ <)uaraiitine said by the public journals to have 


been recently enforced by Russia at the mouth of the 
Danube ; that the negotiations for a new commercial 
treaty with Portugal were not yet brought to a satis- 
factory termination ; that a new convention, which would 
shortly be laid on the. table of the House, had been made 
with Frankfort, permitting that town, as it had requested, 
to join the great German commercial union ; and that 
no loan had been negotiated with the Queen of Spain 
which had been guaranteed by the Government of this 
counliy. The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was then read a 
third time and passed ; and the Roman Catholic Mar* 
riages Bill went tliro.ngh Committee. 

Tliis day the two Houses adjourned for the Easter 
recess, the Lords till Tuesday the 12th, and the Com- 
iiioiis till Monday the 11th of April. 

On the last-mentioned day, tlie Ordnance Estimates, 
uhidi exhibited a diminution of 52,610/., as compared 
wilb those of the preceding year, were voted in a Com- 
mittee of Supply wdthont oppositiotr. On the Army 
pAtimates, however, being afterwards taken into consi- 
deration, Mr. Hume opposed the motion for a grant of 
106,211/. 6.V. 8(/. to defray the charge of the volunteer 
corp.s ; but the amendment was rejected, on a division, 
by a majority of 53 to 9. The Stamp Duties Bill was 
then read a second lime. 

On Tuesday, the l*2tli, a debate of some lengtli took 
place in the JiOrds, on (lie second reading of the Irish 
Constabiila'y P’orce Bill, wliich was moved by Lord 
Duncaiinoii. 'J'he opponents of the Bill, however, did 
not divide the House, although some Noble Lords ex- 
piessed their intention to oppose certain olanses in the 
Committee. 

Ill the Cominims, a debate of considerable interest 
arose on Mr. l']w art’s motion, for leave to bring in a 
Bill, p.oviding, that in cases ot’intestacy, and the absence 
ot ail} settlement to the contrary, landed property should, 
like jiersonal properly, be (‘(pially divided among the 
children, or other next of km of the deceased. The 
motion w as opposed by Ministers, and lost on a divisitm, 
the numbers being 29 (or, and 45 against it. It is ob- 
\ ions that the true question to be considered here, was 
that ot the ])ropriel} of the aiil given by the law, sought 
to be abolished, to llic preservation of landed property 
in considerable masses. This is a question, in the first 
place, of constilnlional pohc} ; and, secondly, of poli- 
tical economy. Jn other words, lli.* law in question is 
to be looked to, first, in reference to its effects upon 
die woikiiii^ of the Government; .secondly, in reference 
to whether it promotes or retards the creation of national 
wealth. Without at all adverting to the.se larger views, 
however, the change ofllie law is frequently urged upon 
certain sentimental considerations, better fitteil for fur- 
iiishiiig one a tlourish of rhetoric, than for satisfying an 
imdersiandiiig at all capable of surveying the subject in 
its whole extent. “ If the posses.sor of landed property 
die without making a will,’’ says a weekly newspaper of 
distinguished ability, in an article in defence of Mr. 
Ewart’s motion, “and there be no settlement, the eldest 
son inliciits the property, and the other children are 
hv^ijars, or dvpendcnh on hia bounty. Mr. Ewart has 
proposed to lemedy this cruel injustice, &c.” As for 
the injustice, we really cannot see that anything of the 
kind is chargeable ou the jire.seiit law, any more than it 
would be upon the proposed new scheme. The only 
case ill which it can be pretended that injustice is done 
by the law as it now stands, is when a landed pro- 
prietor who intended to divide his property equally 
among his next of kin, is cut off by death before he 
has curried his inteiitioh into effect. But, if the law 
were altered, precisely the same injustice would be done 
wlicnever it happened that a person who intended to 
leave his whole landed property to his eldest son, died 
suddenly without having made his will. So that, in 
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regard to this point, the existing law and its proposed 
alteration are ou a par. They may both occasfohally 
lead to the defeat of the •possessor of the property’s 
intentions. But the injustice spoken of is, perhaps, an 
injustice assumed to *be inflicted by the present law 
upon the younger brothers and sisters of the person who 
inherits. Now, we cc^ld understand the principle of a 
law wjiich, out of a proposed regard to justice, should 
in alt cases compel an equal division of the landed pro- 
perty of a person deceased among his chiMren or other 
nearest relatives. This would be for the law distinctly 
to say that a man's property wa? his own only while 
he lived, and that^t belonged to Ins children or next of 
kill after his death. It would be to affirm that his 
children or next of kin had, as such, a right to his 
properly after his death. But the proposed new law 
does not lay down .this doctrine, or anything like it. It 
in no respect dcriiat the actual possessor of the property 
the right of devising it in any way he chooses. • It 
asserts or recognises no right in his children or other 
next of kin to a single farthing’s worth of it. It 
allows him to leave the whole of it, if he please, 
to a stranger, or to make any other disposition of it 
tliat may suit his hninour. It acknowledges, in 
short, just as completely as the present law does, 
that no part of it belongs, in reversion, either to his 
eldest son, or to his younger children, or t^o any of his 
olhet relations. It maintains, just us the present law 
does, tliat the projierty which a man has earned, or 
otherwise come legally into the possession of, is his own, 
to dispose of as lie pleases alter his death as during* 
his life, and that no other person whatever has anything 
to do with it. How can it be said, then, that the pro- 
posed law would remedy the cruel injustice alleged to 
be perpetrated by the existing law ? If what is meant 
be the disposition by a father of bis whole property, or 
the bulli of it, to his eldest son, it does not regard that 
as an injustice, for it does not, in the least degree, 
attempt to prevent it. The principle, wheLlier sound 
or the reverse, that a father ought to be compelled, in 
all cases, to make all his children equal sharers in his 
property alter his deatli, is not asserted by it. It does 
not pretend to maintain that there is, necessarily, any 
injustice in a distinction being made by a father, as to 
this matter, between one child and another. The 
justice of tlie existing- law, therefore, cannot, in any 
view, be admitted as an argument for the proposed 
change; for that change would leave the injustice, if 
injustice there be, the same as ever Whether the 
change might tir might not be advisable on other 
grounds, wo shall nf)i, at present, stop to inquire; it is 
u \ery large and complex (|uestion. But upon the 
point of the alleged injustice and cruelty of tlie wliolc 
estate of a landed proprietor going after his death to 
his eldest son, we may observe tlmt it has been some- 
what strongly slated. All people, whose fathers die 
without leaving them anything, are not^necessarily^efl 
beggars. This is, in fact, the case of by far the larger 
portion of the community. Probably not one individual 
in fifty of the present population of the kingdom has 
derived, or will derive, any pecuniary beneftt on bis 
father’.s decease. The younger children of the landed 
proprietor, therefore, where the whole estate goes to his 
eldest son, are really no worse off tliaii the great body 
of their fellow-cilizeiis ; and it might be difficult to 
make out any right they have to be better off. 

On Wednesday, the 13th, the Tithe Coir mutation 
Bill was re-committed, on the motion of Lord John 
RnsseH, in order that certain alcrations might be made 
in it. “The Bill,” his Lordship said “ origintlly pro- 
ceeded upon the principle, that individuals, in the first, 
instance, would have to make voluntary arrangements, 
which afterwards were to be combined in one genera) 
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iiUng such vo- 
^ulsoty regula- 
tions were, in the same to to the pro* 

perty of each particular pfmony and to Whole 

parishes. But in consequenqe 6f,^|{^>^^jfRcultiea to 
which it waii found this would give'^ii^, l^hd owlll 
also^ very much to what had been stated fay" 
mire, he should pro|)ose that a certain numfeei? 
ovvers-^say two-thirds — should be empowered Up 
poj^e a voluntary arrangement. The Bill would pwvk 
that this shdulcl be binding on the parish afterWfl^i^' 
but that lhat should not take place before the 
October^ 1837. The Coniinissioncrs might theij^ ^ 
they thought fit, order a like commutation fof th 
whole parish. In either case tlie landowners 
appoint two valuers, one to be appointed by a majoiti 
of the property, the other by a majority of the numbe^j 
to upplot or apportion the whole sum to be paid t 
the parish, according to the extent of particular^ 
farms.’* . ' , 

l&ajor Fancourt, then, on the Order of the 
being moved for the House to resolve itself into a Com* 
iniliee on the Mutiny Bill, moved, as an amendment — 
“That it is tfie opinir>ii of this House that the punish* 
inent of flogging should be entirely abolished in the 
British army.*’ A long debate followed, in which the 
motion was ojiposed by Ministers, and which ended in 
its rejection, on a div^ision, tjy a majority of 212^to 95. 
Several Members who exjiresscd themselves as opposed 
I* to the punishment in (juesfion, and of opinion that it 
might be got rid of in course of time, drained to vote 
for its cniire abcditioii immediately ; others thought 
tliat it might be dispensed with in time of peace, but 
not dining war. Sir Ronald Ferguson is reported to 
have declared that, after foily years’ service, he could 
not agree to the entire abolition of military flogging, 
tliougli he would say the less of it the better. Tliis 
seems to have been the sentiment of the majority of the 
House. Since the debate, an order is slated to have 
been issued liom the Horse-Hiiards, by which the 
number of lasfies that may in future be inflicted is 
restricted to 200 by a general court-martial, and to 150 
by a district coiirt-murtial. 

Whatever objection may lie against the punishment 
of flogging on other grounds, it must be admitted, at 
least, to ansv\er its main end — that of maintaining the 
discipline of tlie army. And this, iie it remembered, 
does not mean merely the preservation of an important 
instrument of national strength in a serviceable con- 
dition — the inainlonance of the army in such a state as 
lhat it may at all times be ready load with the greatest^ 
effect against an enemy in the field. What is 
more essential than that is, that the army should be 
kept in order and subjection, when it is not engaged 
with an enemy ; that it should be effectually restrained 
from turning its strcnglli against the peace and seciifi^ 
of society at home. This perfect subordination is 
cessary lb prevent it from being a curse to the county 
instead of a protection. 

Until, therefore, some other means shall be diScd* ' 
vered, which can be perfectly depended upon as equally 
efficient with the present system for this great end^ in" 
abolish flogging would certainly be an experiment of tllr' 
utmost hazard. The. advocates of the abolition do not 
seem to have yet worked out this essentialjpoint of th^ 
case in a satisfactory maiiiier.. No other punisht^en^ 
has been pointed out which appears, on exaniihaUd^^. 
to he, in all circumstances, an adequate and praetHAdiV' 
applicable substitute for flogging; Attempts, inde^, 
have been made to shew that the necessity 
punishment might be g'ot rid of by such a course 
change in the constitution of the army Would b(^h 
fill its ranks wjth a wholly differsut 
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firom that sf wjiioh the^-44w.!toaliBt, aodl wauld also 
place ita «r(fieai» in a dijfissent relattea to their 
lelloM^citiaens Wm that they actusaly stand. 

4n organic revolutidli!>v as this, however, will 
be res<^ved upon, unless it be held to be called 
fitr by much Vri^ightier considerations tlian any that 
bdong to the present question ; nor can \he proposi* 
lion be examined, to any useful purpose, by bcinn* looked 
to merely with reference to the desirableness of gettiiijj 
rid of the punishriient of the lush. 

On Thursday, the I4th, Mr. Bohinson moved ®lhe 
appointment of a Select Cominiltee to consider the 
practicability of admittini** loreijj^n corn and flour in 
bond to entry for manulactnre, on conditioir that it 
should be afterwards exported The motion, however, 
was opposed by Ministers, on the 'ground that the thing 
proposed could not be allowed without lisk to the 
revenue ; and, on a division, it was negatived by a 
majority of 77 to 40. After this, on the bringing up of 
the Report on the Mutiny Bill, Mr. Lennard revived 
the discussion of tlie preceding evening, by moviifg — 
“That no court-martial held in the ITnited Kingdom 
shall be authorized to award the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment, except in lime ol' war;” but this 
motion, also, after another debate, was rejected by a 
large majority, the numbers being (>‘i for it, and 135 
against it. 

On Friday, the 15tli, in the Lords, on the Marquess 
of Clunricarde moving the second reading of the Staf- 
ford Dibfrancliisemeiit Bill, Lord L}iidhiirst moved, us, 
amendment, that the Bill should not be read a 
second time till witnesses had been examined in proof 
of its preamble, and till, also, the electors of the 
borough, who had petitioned against it, should be heard 
by llicmsclves, llieir counsel, or their agents, on the 
matters contained in tlieir pciilioii. This auiendmeiit 
was carried, without a division. 

In the Commons, the Dissenters’ Marriages Bill, and 
the Bill for the regulation of the bishopric of Durham 
weie both read a second time. 

On Monday the 18th, the second leading of the Irish 
Municipal Reform Bill was moved in the House ol 
Lords by Viscoimt Melbourne, when, although the mea- 
.hure was allowed to pass through that stage without op- 
position, Lord Lyiidliiirst, speulving as the leader of' (lie 
O|)posilion, announced, that when it should come into 
Committee, he iiif^iided to move an auiendmeiit similar 
to that which had been proposed by Loid Francis Kger- 
toii in the Commons. In other words, the Opposition 
have made up their minds to biave all the consequences 
of refusiug lq,^uss the measure, at least for the jircseiit 
Session. 

Ill the Commons, Lord John Russel I, in answer to a 
question from Mr. Roiilelt Scrope, staled, that it was 
not thought expedient liy the Oovernment to bring in a 
series of measures in the jire.seiit Session, embracing all 
ti)e reeomineiidatioiis contained in the la.st Rejiurt ut the 
Irish Poor Law Commissioners ; hut it was po.ssible 
that parts of the Report might be taken into considera- 
tion, with a view to some practical measure. The Re- 
^tration of Voters Bill then passed tlirough Committee, 
after a tnotiou by Mr. T. Duncombe, that the Commit- 
tee should be instructed to introduce a clause, repealing 
, that part of the Reform Bill whicli requires the paymeiil 
of poor-rutea and asse.ssed tuxes as a qualification for 
voting ill boroughs, had been negatived by a majority 
of 154 to 51. 

On Tuesday, the 19th, in th0 Lords, the Bill for regu- 
lating plurality of benefices in the C'hurch and residence 
of the clergy was read a .second time. In the Com- 
mons, Mr. Harvey '.s motion /or tlie appointment of u 
Select Committee to revise the Pension List, with a 
. ascertoin, iu the case of each pension^ whi^ther 


its continued payment is justified by the circurnttmees 
of the original grant, or the present condition of the 
party, gave ri.se to a long debate. The motion was re- 
sisted by Ministers, chiefly on the ground that to atmtni - 
to it would be a breadi of the compact made with ihe 
Crown at the last settlement of the Civil List ; and it 
was iiegulived on a division by a majority of 216 to 146. 

On Wednesday, the 20th, Mr. P. Stewart brought 
again before the House the subject of the alleged ag- 
gressive policy of Russia, in a motion for an Address (o 
his Majesty, })ia}ing him to send a diplomatic agent 
forthwith to Chacow ; and also to take such steps as 
may seem best adapted to protect and extend the com- 
mercial interests of Circat Britain in Turkey and the 
Euxme. ^ In the course of an interesting debate that 
followed. Lord Palmerston stated, that it was the inten- 
tion of Government to send out a consular agent to 
Cracow immediately ; and feeling, rdll he staled, that his 
obiiect was substantially attained by this and other as- 
surances of the ISoble Loid, Mr. Stewart, in the end, 
withdrew liis mol ion. 

The only event of the month in domestic politics, 
apart from the proceedings of Parliament, that requires 
notice, is the vole lo which the llrand Orange Lodge 
of Ireland came, nfter a debate of two days, on Friday, 
the I4tli. The Soc iety has agreed to dissolve itself by 
a mujonly of H2 lo 612. At llie same time, it is slated 
that many of the district Jjcidges have since held their 
meetings as usual ; and that the ininoritv of the asso- 
ciation generally deny that (hey are lo be considered as 
* hound by the decision of the iiiajority, and threaten that 
nothing short of an Act ot Parliament shall put them 
down. 


FRANCE. 

Thk debate on the cjiiestioii of the reduction of the Five 
per Cents, commenced iu the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 2 1st ol March, and was resumed the next iluy. 
Ministers consented lo a reduction at some future, 
fitting peiiod, l)ul tliey claimed to he the sole judges as 
lo which sliould he the most ht luonient. They also 
proposed to change (he ongiual s* heme of a reduction 
of one per cent, into one ol a half per cent. ; so that 
al some definite [leriorl the J'’reiicli Five per Cent. Slock 
will be converted into F^oiir and a Hall per Cent. Stock. 
What the new Ministry u anted was, to put utl the 
decision, and gain time ; aiul lu this they conqiletely 
succeeded, having obtained a Iriumjdiant majority in 
their favour. Tlie Cliamber oi J)epulies adjourned all 
further consideraliun of the question until next year; 
and even M. Houin, tlu* champion for the reduction, 
agreed in tins ileeisioii, on tlie condition that the prin- 
ciple should he established. The Cliamber lias thus 
borne out M. Thicis in doing very nearly the .same 
thing for the atleinptmg of which they drove the 
D|,»ke de Broglie from office ; hut, us we have frequently 
had occasion to remark, there is no sate speculaiiiig on 
the votes of French Deputies, or judging by what they 
do to-day what they will do next month. 

Some interest iug debates followed on the Ministerial 
demand for secret service money, which led to a declu- 
rniioii of principles on the part of the new Cabinet. 
M. Sauzet declared oflicially, for M. Thiers, (hat the 
existing Ministry was neither that of the J 1th of October, 
nor that of the 13th of March, — but the Ministry of its 
own date, with its own view.s, and standing upon its own 
merits. M. Guizot delivered a good speech in defence 
of the juslf milieu princijde, whicli he maintained would 
not go backward with the ultra-Royaiists, nor rush 
madly forward with the Jacobins and Republicans. He 
insisted that neither of those extreme parties were 
wholly suppressed. Those who assert the coittrary,” 
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said he» ** might as well say a man was dead because he edect of Qaasel’^ltaMj^^ up the country has 

had fallen to the ground.” been fo.^nnite agalpgi^^iyilli^^ tribes who 

M. Sauzet, the Minister of Justice^ is reported to were formerly in a stiite ^*tli one 

have promised to submit a request for commuting to another. ' ‘ 

banishment for life, the pcrpetu&J imprisonment of the . According to the ** Journal the 

lour Ministers of Charles the Tenth, now in Ae Castle French Cabinet has agreed lo n^Klp^'illfi advance of 
of Ham. 1,000,000 francs (about 40,000/.) on tha inst^inaat of 

The trial of the low rudiuns for tin attempt to assas- the'^loan about to fall due to the Governmdht of OvOecc, 
siriate Louis Philippe on his road lo Neiiilly, in June which seems to be in a deplorable state of 'pOiMMiy, 
last, came on before the Court of Assizi^ ut the end of while a considerable part of the Moiea is again in insurt 
March. Boireuux, already condemned to twenty years* rcifction agakist it. ’ ' 

imprisonment for the Fieschi aHuir, is also foremost in The Moniteur,’’ of the .^)ih of April, stated that.tho 
the Neuilly plot. The trial occupied several days, new urranoemeut entered into between the French ahd 
Some of the accused were convicted, and sentenced to Enghfdi Pustuiaf'ttTs- General was signed in Pari^* qi|;< 
long imprisonment, but ^loircaii was acquitted. the 29lh or March, by the French Minister of FoTeig]|:,< 

Long discussions liave taken place in the Chamber Adairs and Loid Granville. The stipulations iiiclude|[? 
on the new tariff and t)ie beet~root sugar manufacture. in this convention lorm a supplement tr) a lormer ^<>1© 
On the 9th of April certain petitions lor the recall of veiilion signed on the l Uh of June, 1833. 
the proscribed membei’s of the llonajiarte family,, and Louis Philippe has lately despatched the Baron 

the removal to France, from St. lleleim, of Napoleon’s Mortier lo the Hague, to press the King of Holland 
remains, gave rise lo much animated discussion. It (ohee more!) into a final settlement of the Belgian 
was the prayer of the petitioners that the ashes of the disputes. 

man who liad conferred so much glory on France 

shouhl repose under his own bronze pillar of victory SPAIN. 

and of triumph in the Place Vendoine. A 11 jiarties seem The affairs of this unhappy country are still in an 
to have been convinced that the Hritisb Government nnsettled’and doubtful state. In the seat of war in the 
would readily open the alien tomb near tlie willow, ami North none but paltry affairs have taken place, and they 
give up ils conlents to the French people. Ministers seem lo have been a^ offen^in favour of the Carlists as 

evaded the decision of this piuL of the prayer with their of the Clinstiuos. The cruelties we have ho often 

usual address j and the other petitions for tlie recall of. shuddered ut have been ‘ continued by both parties, 
the Boiuqmtle family were disposed of by the ChpmberV who have shewn theinselvcs more brutal and san- 
passiug the Order of the Day. The following is an g;uinary than the Moors and Kabylcs of the African 

extract liom a speech delivered on the occasion by roast. Here is n proof: — 'flic t'arlist chief, Tris- 

M. Thiers; — taiiy, made prisoner a National (inardsman, from 

“ (Jenilemeu, the exyil.iiiations I am about td submit whom lie demanded (iOt) gold ounces as a ransom ; 
to you shall be short and frank, and shall express the the unforlunate man not being able to comply 

feeling of the Cabinet No one nu're than myself can with such a demand, was shot on the spot ! In 
sympatiuze with the feelings of the peiiliouers. I par- atrocious retaliation, the ('hristinos sei?re(l and put to 
take them without ai\v mental reserve, leaving to history Heath Trislaiiy’s father and brother ! It has, however, 
the luuiiful task of finding out wfiat tlieie may be of vve are ba})})y lo add, within ifiese few days, been stated 
weakness and of eiror, by the side of' grandeur and of on the Ingficst anthoritv, that the Convention effected 
genius, lint theie is something more elevated and iin- lust year b»*tweeii the two parties by the mediation of 
portant than even g^ory or misfortune, and that is, the tlsis country lias been observed in that part of the 
country and its interest — that wliich governs all other ^canie of the war to winch it originally had relerenoe, 
interests. As far as I am concerned, may I live to see and alsj) that it has been recently extended to Catalonia 
the day when all \^ho bear a Fieiicli name may return ^md other paits not at first contemplated, 
lo the French soil! -I desire it with ardour. But, In the capital Meiidizabal lias fuid tlie greatest diffk- 
Gentlemen, yon cannot push foiward time; — time cnlties to contend with. Istunz and Ferrer, witli whom 
marches as (?o(l tells it to niaicli If is for lime to he opened negotiations, showed a determination not to 
restore to France tlie family of the great man whoadopled accept office under liim or with him. When this wan 
it. Hasty, imprudent ineasijies, such as those |)roposed, known at Madrid, it was expecteil that Mendizabal; 
may revive troubles which are calmed, and culpable would be obliged to resign, and make way for the ullm- 
liopes which should he stifled. The name of this family liberals, w'itli Istnriz as their head. Some of the mem- 
— this name so sympulhized with and so often abused — bers of t!ic new C(>rtes began to arrive at the Capitnl 
might furnish new pretexts for bad-intentioned persons, about the middle of March ; these were mostly ult||r; 
I do not think that France is at all disgraced, and I bberals — men who flo not conceal their preference Jw 
protest against any such expressions. France hi^ no the democratic Ciinstitution of 1S12 to the one they UoW 
occasion for shame, and is disgraced nowhere. France enjoy. A change, however, came over the dreams^^^f 

is glorious and respected, as she onglit to be.” Istunz. who, a few days after, was said to be readjj;j^> 

The preparations in the naval arsenal of Toulon accept office as Minister for Foreign Affairs. On 
are still proceeding. Unluckily, llie Trocadero, a him- 17th of March the Cortes held their preparatory niMf* 
dred and twenty gun ship, that had recenily entereil ing when Istnriz was elected temporary President of 
the basin to be fitted for sea, lias kieeii burned by the C hamber of IVocuradores, by a majority of 73 to 
accident. The temper of the Clinimber, at this time, seemed ho^l^ 

The Paris papers have published a letter purporting to Meiidi/.abal. Tiie following individuG^H were spot^jp|;v 
to be from Marshal Clause!, who complains that the of as members of the Cabinet yet lo be composed;^; 
difficulties of liis position at Algiers are not properly Rodil,war; Ballcsa, justice ; Solarte, finance ; Qaliaitf^ 
understood at Paris, and that he does not (obtain from^ puldic instruction. 

Government the assistance he has a right to expect in On the 22iid of March her Majesty deli Vered^^ 
his perilous enterprises. We can readily Indieve that Speech for I he opening of the Cortes. 
the Marshal has just grounds flir such comjilHinls ; bi|j, c.anses of the Address are of no imporMioeT In 
even at their pre.sent rate of supply and assistance, the third is the followii^ passage: — Your ^ill 

French pay dearly for this Algiers whistle. The natural be particularly called to tha foot 
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with the States of Spanish Awei^cau It ia .^£h time 
that two efi^tries, sisters by nifya^ shovj^^come 
eternal and that tni^er-^ipd more lasting ties, 

grounded cm reciprocal advabtitj^, should succeed those 
of sU^dination antidependence.” In the fourth clause 
h^<^/|lsJeBty said that both France and England con- 
to afford Spain all the aid the country rec|uired, 
ei&d mentioned the entrance into Castile, of the Portu- 
guese division, which was joining her own troops, and 
<jb-operating with them. The sixth clause attributes the 
want of complete success in Biscay and Navarre to the 
extraordinarily hard and long winter; and .speaks of the 
trinmpiis ^which must ensue when the 70,000 recruits, 
said to be already levied, shall be clothed, arixied, drilled, 
and sent into the field. The eighth danse is curious 
and important. “ The former Cortes granted with per- 
fect frankness the vote of confidence demanded by my 
Government. The Government, in demanding it, had 
in view the object of strengthening itself in the public 
opinion by a manifest harmony amongst the powers of 
the State, thereby to smooth the difficult task it had in 
hand. It also depended on not having recourse to this 
great confidence but in the sight, with the support, and 
under the influence of the Cortes. This failed it, and 
it was obliged to resolve not to make use of its extraor- 
dinary powers but with the greatest caution and reserve. 
The promise of ameliorating the condition ofllie State 
creditors was received by Ihte pubHc with enthusiasm, 
and its fulfilment was looked upon by my Government as 
one of its fnost sacred obligations. Such was the origin 
of the decrees published from the middle of February to 
the commencement of the present month ; they all led 
to tins iinportunt end, and some of them to the advan- 
tage of increasing guarantees to the public debt, liesides 
satisfying a national wish. Tbcre is no doubt that tlie 
monastic institutions have, in former lime.s, rendered 
great services to the Church and to the State, but as 
they arc not noW in harmony with the progress of civili- 
zation, nor with the want of the ago, tiie public voice 
demanded their siippre.ssion, and it was neither just nor 
convenient to resist ft.’' 

In the next clause tlie llegent enlarged on the sub- 
ject of reforms and imiirovemeiits in the dilfereiit branches 
ol' the rFinunce department. 

A day or two alter the opening of Cories, an address, 
expressing entire approbation ol IMendizahal, was pre- 
sented to the Que^h Regent; it bore tlie signatures of 
500 of the principal and most respectable in habitants of 
Madrid. If this class were to decide, that Minister 
would reinaiu in power; but though wc earnestly hope 
it may turn out«olherwise, wc arc not without our fears 
that the decision may lest with those who are re.specl- 
able only in numbers. To the surprise of most people, 
however, wlien it was known that Isturiz had again 
Ranged his mind, and definitely refused to join the 
Calflnet, Mendizabal contrived to prevail over liim in 
the Procuradores, where, in spite ot the immense majo- 
r^y which had elected him temporary president, iu the 
d^tion for the permanent presidency, he was the last 
of five candidates. Gonzales wa.s elected president, 
and Arguelles vice-president. Both tliese senors are 
said to have been very instrumenUil in conciliating 
the House in favour of Mendizabal. The address 
to the Queen Refloat was afterwards passed, in terms 
<kcldedly favpO^le to Mendizabal, The Proceres, or 
Peers, however', in their address, very properly stig- 
matized the detestable cruelties that had been com- 
mitted, and were sttll committia|f/in the Queen's name in 
the northern provinces. The Procuradores had omitted 
this clause, and Arguelles and Count Almodovar de- 
fended the execution of Cabrera’s old mother, on the 
that she was engaged in a conspiracy to deliver 
to the Carlists. When Spaniards of this 


quality can talk in this manner, we need not be sur- 
prised at the atrocities of the rabble. On the 5th of 
April, Mendizabal frankly avqwed to the Chamber, that 
he had sought, in vain, for persons in whom he could 
trust, to po-operute and form a Cabinet with him ; and 
that his only reliance was on the support of the Cortea. 

Fresh riots and assassinations have been perpetrated 
at .Saragossa and elsewhere. On the 6th of March 
some shameful disorders look place at Valencia. The 
Carlist (larlisan, Cabrera, with a numerous and resolute 
band, had approached, or was said to have approached 
that city ; and this luew.s had such an effect on the 
Valencians, that, with the usual wisdom of Spanish 
mobs, they cried “ treachery,” and rose against their 
own governors. The national guards took part with 
the populace, who demanded the head of Caratela, the 
(’aptaiii-Geiieral of the province. The civil Govern- 
ment and the oflicers of the national guards in vain 
attempted to (]uiel the tumult, and in the end Caratela 
was obliged to resign his command and fly for his life. 
About the middle of March, Mina marched from Bar- 
celona with vaunting promises, of which not one has 
been kept. 

The letter of the British commodore, Lord John 
Hay, and the co-opcralion it distinctly promises on 
the part of England, is likely to benefit the cause of 
the Queen much more than anything Mina is capable 
of doing. '1‘liis letter, which is printed in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of Madrid, and the authenticity of which 
has been acknowledged by Ministers in both our Houses 
of Parliament, is to the following effect;— 

“ Head-quarters, Vittoria, March 24. ^ 

“ On board his Britannic Majesty’s ship Castor, 
Santander, Marcli 22. 

“Excellency, — I hasten to announce to you that his 
Britannic Majesty’s Government has just ordered me to 
alibi’d your Excellency and tlie troojis under your com- 
mand the most efficient assistance, in order to prevent 
the Prctcncler’s troops Iroin taking possession of the 
fortified points on the coast still displaying the flag of 
Queen Isabella the Second, and to wrest from those 
rebels such of those fortified points of which tliey may 
have already obtained ])OSse.ssion. 

“His Britannic Majesty’s .squadron has received a 
considerable reinforcement of ships and troops that 
have come from England with a view of seconding and 
protecting all such operations as your Excellency may 
deem jiroper to undertake on this part of the coast. I 
ikcwise inform your Excellency that all the ships of 
my Government are instructed to receive on board of 
them the troops of her Majc.sty the Queen, and to 
convey them on such part of the coast as may be 
designated. 

“ 1 have delivered to the bearer of this despatch the 
most detailed information respecting the number of 
troops that each ship can receive. Your Excellency 
may rest assured that the forces composing my squadron 
will actively co-operate in the movements of the Spanish 
army, and that I shall personally feel much pleasure 
in fulfilling the wishes that your Excellency may convey 
to me. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Sighed) ' “ Hay, 

“Captain of his Majesty’s ship Castor, and 
Commander of the squadron stationed 
oil tile northern coast of Spain* 

“ To General Cordova.” 

The object of General Alava’s recent mission to Paris 
is said on all sides to have been to request the armed 
interference of France, and it is pretty generally reported 
and believed that this kind of assistance has been 
decidedly refused by Louis Philippe. 
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COMPANION TO THE NEWSPA^- 

DOCUMENTS AND ABSTRACTBe^ 


RELIEF OF THE IRISH POOR., 

The Commission appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the poorer classes in Ireland, have presented their third 
Report, in which they point out the remedial measures 
which appear to he required in the case of tlie Irish poor. 
The evidence on whicli the Commissioner liavc iornied 
their opinions is contained in scvcial bulky vplumes, and 
constitutes a mass of iniormationisucli as was, perhaps, 
never before hroiiglit to bear upon any question of social 
interest. It is needless to say that the existence of deep- 
seated distress in all parts of Ireland is amply proved 

In the introductory parfc of the Repoit some important 
positions are established which render the consideration 
of the wliole que^rtion much more clear and distinct. It is 
slated that tlicre is not in Ii eland the division of labour 
that exists in Gieat llrita':. ; llie body of the laboming 
class look to aufiu-ultiiral eiiipluyinent, and to it only, for 
siqipuit ; the supjdy of a^iieulUiral labour is thus so con- 
siderable, as givatly to exceed the demand for it : hence 
come small earruiigs and wide-spiead miseiy. The Com- 
missioners fuilhi'i’ remaik. that while in Great Hritaiu the 
airncMltiinil families constitute little more than a fourth, 
in Irelaiul they constitute aliout two-thiuls of the whole 
jiopiilatioii ; that there were, in J ,055,982 an:ricul- 

tuial liiliouicMS 111 Gloat Rntain; and in Ireland, t,i:tl,715, 
while the cultivalcil land of Great Rntaiu* amounts to 
about d aeies, and that of Ireland only to about 

14,000,000. Tlieie are in Ireland, therefore, about tive 
as^neultural labourers for I'very two that liiere are lor the* 
same (jiiantitv of land in Great Ilritain. * 

It IS slated by the Cominissioneis, vMth respect to actual 
produce, that the aLn'icultuial produce of Great lintain is 
more than four times greater than that of Irelaiuj; that 
agneuUural wages vary fiom Gd. to 1 . 9 . a-day ; that the 
average ol the (*ountry in gcneial is about B^r/. : ami that 
the earnings of the labourers do not amount, on an average 
of liie whole class, to more than fioia 2.y. to 2a‘. Qtl. a-weeU, 
or t hercabout.s, for the year round. 

It is not possible, under such circumstances, for the 
able-bodied in general, to provide against sickness, or the 
tompor.iry absence ofcrnjilovm nt, or against old age. or 
the destitution of then widows and children in the con- 
tingent event of their «wn juvniature decease. 

The application of remedial measures to sucli a slate of 
thing.s is niit less necessary than difficult of introduction. 
Wretcdied as are the^’ages of the Irish labouier, they yet 
seem to afford to liim as ^reat a share of the jnodiice lie 
raises as falls in Great Ihitaiu to the labourer Iheie. For 
as llie Irisli labourers exceed the Rritisli in uunibei’, and 
the pioiluceof Great Ilritain exceeds that of Ireland by 
tbret-lburths, if a jiropoitional sliaie of the produce of 
each count ly were given to the labourers of each, there 
would be more than four-times i\s much for the Rritish 
labouicr as for the Irish. The ecimings of an agricultural 
labourer in Great IJrit.iiri average Irom 8.y. to lti.s. a week, 
while in li eland they average Irom 25. to 2s. Gd. only, if 
spread over the year. If it were attemjited to give the 
Irish labourer a laigcr share of the pioduce of the land 
than he at preseiff receives, without, at the, same time, its 
quoductive jioweis being increased, tlie land might be 
thrown out of cultividion, and not only the landlords anil 
tenants, but the labourers and the whole community be 
involved in general destruction. 

The English ])oor-lavvs are sliowui to be inapplicable to 
the circumstances of Ireland. Workhouse^ could not in 
Ireland contribute to the same ends as these institutions 
do in England ; for tlie difficulty in Ireland is not make 
the able-bodied look for employment, but to find iiiofitablc 
employment for the many who seek it. It is necessary 
again to consider, that there are in Ireland a greater num- 
ber of labourers abs(dutcly than in the wliole of Great Bri- 
tain, more than double the number relatively to cultivated 
land, and more than four times the number relativcdy to 
produce. The number of persons in Ireland out of work 
and in distress during thirty w’eeksof the year, is estimated 
by the Commissioner.s at not less than 585,000, and the 
number of persons dependant upon them at not less 
than 1,800,000, making in the whole 2,385,000, This, 


therefore, is about the number it WC^uWbe ne- 

cessary to provide accommodation in workhous^^, ‘:if all 
who require relief were there to be relieved. The ‘^m- 
rnissioners consider it morally and physically impoEsfbJlfao 
to provide for such a multitude, or even to attempt it 
safety. The expense of erecting and fitting up the neceVr 
swy buildings w'oiikl come to alioul 4.000,000/., and all6wg; , 
ing for the m.iinti uance of each person only 2id. 
the cost of supporiiiig the whole 2,;t85,000 for thirty W'eeks 
anniialjy would be something more tliaii 5,000,0(n)/. a-year; 
whereas the. gross rental of Ireland (exclusive of towns) is 
estimaled,at less than 10,000,000/, a-ycar; the net income 
of the landlord at less than 0,000,000/. ; and the public 
revenue is only about 4,000,000/. In otlier respect.s, the ^ 
state of things in Ireland is ju.sl that in w'hicli llie work- 
bouse system is not applicable ; for thouglitlie regulation^ 
of a vvoikhoiisc would be especially iiksome, yet in Ireland 
the labouring class aic eager tor work, wliicli they cannot 
obfain, and they are therefore, not from any fault of their 
own, in permanent want. If, on the contrary, work was 
easily to lie obtained, and the reiuignaiicc to workhouse.s 
coutiuued general, then lu-door relief could bo afforded to 
the few wlio might from time to time fall into distress, and 
vet no tonijilalion be otrerecl to idleness or improvidence. 
The (Commissioners come to the conclusion, that if work- 
houses were eslabli^hed, and^ant should scud some of the 
labouring class into tliein, the strict discipline which, as in 
England, it would he needful to enforce — separation of 
‘families and so forth — would produce vesisUince ; that 
tumults would ensue: and that after much trouble, ex- 
pense, and mischief, the system w'Oiild necessarily be aban- 
doned altogether. 

Relief, coupled w'itli out-door employment, would scarcely 
he attended with fewer difficulties. Tlie numtier of per- 
sons for whom work must be provided is immense, and the 
experitMice ol England is against such a mode of rcliel. If 
the farmers were compelled to lake more men than they 
chose, or thought they wanted, they would reduce the 
wages of all to a mintmum. On the other hand, wages or 
alJovvaiices, if framed by magistrates or local authorities 
could not he fivoil at a low er rate th.intlie bo/^ fide wages 
of the (li>lrict; nor would anything loss enable the 
labourer to suj))ioit hinisell in such a manner as any person, 
undertaking to provide ])crmancntly for liuman beipgs in. 
a civilized countiy, could say they ought to he satisfied 
with. Acting upon tins priuci[)lc, it would be necessary 
to fix difierenl scales of wages, or allowances, which would 
average lor the whole of Iieland ahcftit 4y. Gd. a-week. 
This w’ould be to double llie juesent earnings of the body 
of labourers, and those appear to amount to about 
fi, 800.01)0/. a-year. The additional charge lor labour would, 
therelore, come to about that sum. The tciiantry are not 
in a condition to hear this burden, oven if the labour 80 
employed wne likely to make a profitable return, which 
the Commissioners are of ojunioii would not he the case, 
as there would he five labourers fof every tw'O employed 
on the same extent of cultivated land in Great Britain 
and the labourers not being freely cliosen by their erh- 
ployeis, and not being found to give satisfaction, or lose 
their employment, would lesson the productiveness of hisi,'{ 
exertions. The charge must therelore come upon the. 
landlo’-ds. To this the objections are ol the most weighty 
character. At^ proseiit the rental of the country goes to 
fi*ed comrneiTcolo give employment directly or indirectly 
to profitable lai/ourers, and to keep society in a healthy 
state. If any considerable portion of it were devoted to 
the support of unpruduative labourers, it would be in 
great degree consumed williout being veproc^iced ; com*; 
mcrcc must decay, and the demand lor agricultural pro* 
duce and all coinmo hlies (save potatoes and coarse cloth- 
ing) must immediately contract ; rents must therefore 
diminish, while the number of persons out of employment 
and in need of support must increase, and general ndlibo 
the result. The whole oflreland would soon hj|X»wliEl| 
pn Great Britain for support. The experience WmimlEhe* 
land uas had of the ill effects of the allowance system, ivUl 
not sanction its introduction into Ireland, where jtal toil 
would probably operate even on a more extensive scale. 
It is said that England has flourished with poor-laws, while 
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Ireland, without them, is in a stfite of semi-barbftvism. 
Bui because extraordinary strenfftjti has willistood poison, 
it does not follow that poison ahoulJ be prescribed as a 
remp<ly for weakness. The object is not to jjuarantee to 
the labourer pauper support, hut to render him indepen- 
dent of it. 

■VVifli Ibis view the Commissioners call for tinactments 
calculated 1 o piomo^e Ihe improvement of the country, 
which, by extcTulins: the demand for free and profitable 
Jaboui*, slinuld foun an essential part of any law for ame- 
liorating: tin' condition of the poor. And, for the jjame 
reasons, while they feel that relief should he provided lT»r 
the impotent, tlicy consider it due to the whole eommumty, 
and to the laluninnj; class in ]);nl lenlai-, that such of the 
ahl(’-ho(Iu‘d as may still he nnahle to find free and'protit- 
ahi(‘ cmph^ynient in Tieland ^lioiild he secured support 
only thi'oiurh emigration, oi as a in-chminary to it — /. c., 
those who desne to emiufiale shnuUl lie furnished with tlie 
moans ofdoim: so iii sriletv, ami with immediate support, 
when tln-y stand m need of it, at emip:ralion dejmts. It is 
thus, and t hns only, that the market of labour in Ireland 
can lu- rohcNi'd Irnm the wcijrht that is now' upon it, or 
thc‘ Ifihourer ho laised from liis present prostrate stale. 
Until this IS < ir<H‘t(’d then' cannot be such a degree ol cam- 
lent, oi of praco ami order, ('stahlished, as can alone 
cncomag(‘ cnti i jnise, or diaw the* ovtiflowing capit.il ol 
Knglaml to those conmicrcial imdei f akitiirs m Ircl.md for 
whicli the eoniitry in gemnal, if pacified, would afford 30 
wide and so jnomising a field. It is only in the degiee in 
which there is a dornaml for ]nofitahle labour by those 
to whom, in the natuial eoiiise of thi.igs, the lahouier looks 
for em])IoYmont, that he can have seem ity even foi such 
suppoit as may prevent the cxtu'mity of W'ant. In Kiig- 
land itsell', when a pressure ol’distiess eoine.s — when there 
is a supply oriahoni for which there is not a demand, the 
])oor laws afford no guarani ee against misery of the most 
cheadlul desenplion. As to eniigialion, the leelings of tlie 
sulf'img agneultiival lahourets lu Ireland are most deci- 
dedly in favour of it. They do not d'-sire woikhouscs, hut 
they do desire a liee passage to a colony where they may 
have tlie means of living by th(‘ir industry. The Rejioits of 
llie A’-sishint -( 'iiniinissioners ahiimhintly coiifirin tins fact 
The (Commissioners ()bs(‘ivc that they do not look to emi- 
jcration as an ohjis t to ho jmrsueil njion any extensive 
scale, nor by any means as tlic main relieffor the evils ol 
Ireland, hut. for the ])resent, as an auxiliary essential to a 
coinmeneing course of amelioration. 

Having 1 1 ms ex])lained the genonil views of the Com- 
missioneis, we shall now cnnmeiate the iccommendations 
which they submit for the improvement of lielaiul, and 
the relief of the ])Oor theie. 

It is ( hiefly thiongh their occupation as agricullurisls 
that a geneial impiovenvmt can he piimarily wiought in 
the groat mass of the Iiish peoide. But, in ])iupoition as 
the oaimiigs of tlu' agiienttiual lahoin or extend, so will 
his consumption of eoninindities produced by peisuns 111 
other 0('eiipatft»ns. Tiadi's ol dilfeieiit arts will thus be 
encouraged; and in the natuial, ami therefore eeitain, 
coiiise of things, Unit division of labour inav he expected 
to take place m lieland which exists m England, and 
which IS at once an acting and leactmg cause and conse- 
quence of the wealth of nations. 

The laws w’hieh form the const itiition of the Bedford 
Level (’‘oi jioialinn m England alt’ord inineiples of legisla- 
tion (Ineetly suited to 1 iu‘ pui'iiuse which the Coiiimis- 
sioneis have in view in lefercnce to inijnovernents lu the 
lands of Tii'hind. These laws enforce iiiiprovenieiils in 
propeity at the expense of the ])rope v>^ ^'juproved. In 
order to aeconijilish the same end in liel.'’^ , ihe Comniis- 
sioneis recommend that a Boaril shall lie appointed, with 
the necessary poweis for eairymg into etiect a toiiiprelien- 
^ sive. system of national lmplovel^^ent ; and that it shall 
consist of a^piesulent and vice jn-esident, liaving suitable 
salaries, and of such other menihers as shall he named 
with them. The jnesident and viee-president, with tw'o 
of the Judges, tTi onler that alf legal questions which may 
be raised by the proceedings of the Board shall be 

f 'omptly and jusl'y decided, me recommended to be eoti- 
ituted a court of leview and lecord, with jiower to hear 
id determine ceitain matters laid before them with or 
ithout a jury, 01 todiieei issues of fact where it may 
think proper. The Board of Improvement shall be autho- 
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rizeil to appoint Commissioners, from time to time, to 
make a survey, valuation, and partition of any waste lands 
in Ireland. The Board of Iniprovcnumt will he vested 
with powers for bringing tlu'se lands into cultivation; and 
considering the embarratsed state of landed property in 
Ireland, the extent to wfiicli it is in the hands of creditors 
and courts of jn-st ice, and the difficulties which would aiise 
from confusion of rights, if any particular assent were 
required before a commission of partition could issue, the 
Uonimissioncrs further recommend that tlie Buard shall be 
authorized to ii-sue a commission of its own motion in any 
case in which it may tliink pro])or, provided due notice be 
given of its intention ti^ the parlies interested, who may 
file objections to the same, winch w'ill be heard anti dis- 
posed ofhy the Court of Review. 

The Report proposes that main drains and roads wliich 
may be reqiuied in or 1 hrougli, lands partitioned by the 
Conimissioneis of Partitions, for the puipose of lieing 
brouglit into immethate enllivation by the Board of Woiks, 
whieii, in consideration thereof, shall have an iillotniLUit of 
a cc,vtain part tif each waste made lo it in tinst lor the 
public; the extent to be ]jro]K)ilioned to the eliargcs in- 
curred in making the survey, pailition, drainage, and 
roads. The annual aereahle valin' ol tin* land comprised 
in each allotment made by the (finnmissloners ol Pa 1 tit ion 
is to be staled in their award ; and it is leeommended that 
each ])ropiietor, whether he have a limited estate only, or 
hold subject to charges or ineumbranees, shall have a 
light to make a lease of the shaie assigned to him, or of 
any ])ortion of it, at a rent eipial to the animal value so 
fixed, for a turn of sixty-oni' years, to a tenant undoitaking 
lo inelosc and enltiv.ite the lu’cinisi's jn suc'i uiairur as 
shall be approved ol hv the Boaid of Inqu’ovcment ; and 
cadi parly authorized to make such lease shall a\o ho 
anlhoi/zed to contract for the transfer in fi'c ol pail of the 
allotment made to him, to any person 01 eoinjamv that 
shall undiMtake lo inclose and hiing the residue into good 
cultivation, provided the contract he imulo \.ilhthcap- 
jnohatioii of the Board of Tuiprovi'iiieut ; and, v^ hen the 
vvoi k is satislactoi ily ])erfeeted, a iirojuT deed nl liaiisfer 
shall ho executed, which shall lie good against all parties 
whatever. 

The Commissioners also recommend that the Board of 
Works he aiithoiized and leijinieil to eansi' eaeli allot ineiiL 
made to it to bo fenced as well as diiimcd, and to sell or 
let it in such ])Oitions, and Mihjed to such conditions, as 
the Boaid ol Im])rovemeiit shall thin 1 : exju'difnit ; and, 
will'll reipiired so to do so by ilie saul Board, to cause any 
pari of such allotment to he ini])iovi'd, and hamlets lo be 
built thereupon as model-hamlets, and to etleet any other 
improvement thereupon that the Boaid of luqnov craent 
may tlnnk ])io])er. 

The (lommissioncis jirojiose that the provisions of Mr. 
Moie O’Eei rail’s Act, winch mniiown'r^ landed ])ropnetors 
in Ireland to I'mhaiik and remove olisti netions m viveis ; 
and also the piovisions of the English Sew 01 s Act, which 
IS one of the laws of the Bedfoid Level, hut is ap]iheablc 
to the whole of England, should be modiFu’d, mcor|)orated, 
and extended, so as to cause' all laiuls to h(‘ kept duly 
fenced and drained. They recommend that both draining 
and leiicing, wherever necessary, shall be enforced by Jaw, 
and that the Board ol lm]jrovement sliall he authorized 
to appoint Local (Jommissioriers for any distnct they may 
tli'.nk projicr for the purpose,- such Commissioners to be 
a Court ol Record for their distiict ; and that, an engineei 
shall be named for each district by the Board of Works, 
who shall inspect all parts of the district before the 
periodical meetings of the Comnnssionets, and make, a 
leport upon the vvoiks which are requiicd, such Report to 
be printed, and cnculated throiiglioiit the district. The 
picsentments made m open Court by the Local Commis- 
sioners, with the aid of a jury, to be earned into execution 
by rates levied for the pm pose, hut not bclore the time 
for making objections against them has expired. As the 
presentments might reqiiin' a sum which it would not be 
possible to raise by a single rate, it is suggested lliat if 
rates beyond a certain amount per cent, were made ])ayal)lc 
to the Board of Works, and the Board, in consideration 
thereof, were authorized to advance the requisile sum at 
once, the Board ot Improvement would be kept in funds for 
continuing ojierations. Puwer.s are proposed to be given for 
enforcing the rate by entry and distress ; but the rate may 
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be redeemod by the proprietor payinsf off, within a certain 
time, the sum in respect of which it had been laid on, and 
when redeemed it may be Iransferred. 

As every outlay ot money that has taken place in the 
making of roads, facilitating fwtercouise, and opening 
remote districts in Ireland, has not only tended to great 
local advantage.s, hut, hy improving the condition of the 
people, to a very great increase of the public revenue, the 
Commi.ssioners lecommctul tliat the lund placed at the 
disposal of the Hoard of Works, to he employed for tlicsc 
and similar purposes, be considerahlv incrt^ised. 

The Commissioners consiiler it advis.ible tliat tlie Hoard 
of Improvement should he enabled, as lar as ]) 0 Ssihle, to 
make provision for the occupants of caluns whieli may he 
nuisances, and, when such provision is made, to eansc the 
cabins to be taken down ; and that landlords* should be 
required to contrilnite tovv^irds tlie expense of |■(‘movmg 
the occupants and iiroviding lor them. It is tiierelore re- 
commended that, nl the instance oT the Hoard of Improve- 
ment, the T/'cal Conimissionei s and jury shall iiresent as 
Tinisaiifes any cabins within the distiiet which may appear 
unwholesome, or ealenlated to generate or continue disease, 
and to jiresent a certain snin tor each; and that a portion 
tlieieof shall be raised otf the jirojinty of the immediate 
landloid of tin' timant, and tlie residue off* the di trict at 
largo; that it be paul to llu* Hoard of Woiks, and tliat 
the said Hoard, under the directions of the Hoard of Im- 
provement, do kt to each tenant whose e.ibm shall be so 
presented, a e(Mtain (piantitv c)f land ont of some of the 
allotments to be marie to it as aioiesaid, fgr .siicli term, 
and at sneh rent, and snhj(‘ct to sneli eonditions as the 
Hoard of 1 nipiovenieiil .''hall aj)j)iov(‘ of; and that it sliaJI 
assist Inm, lo tlu' exti'nt at least ol' Hie sum piesented lor 
bis use, in eieeting a cottage thereiqion, and shall t‘aus(« 
the presented ealiins to l>e taken down. 

ocTUpieis ol laml who do the work of it tlunn- 
selvi's iimonnt to about oiH'-half of the whole* class of 
labourers: theyaieat times em])lo} ed on their owi hold- 
ings - at oilier^, tlicy woik l‘oi hire. At piescnt, they arc 
so utterly iinacquaintr'd with any good eonrse of cultiva- 
tion, that it IS sn])p()s<'d th(‘y do not make Hie land they 
bold \ leld one-Hnid of Hie pioduee it might, under proper 
management. Tliey liavr* no notion of alteiiuHc cropping, 
nor ol house-keding, nor of the viilne of iinnure, except as 
applied to a potalo-gaKbai. The (tornmissioneis ohse: vr* 
that Hie ext 1 aradinai improvi'nienl that has been 
wroughl in 11 im hoblings, whore pioper attention has 
been paul to tlu m, alfoids the hO)a* tliat, by bringing 
agncultnial instrii'-tion home to llieir doois, and affording 
Ibem examples o)' order and cleanhness, and goorl cottier- 
luiHiandrv, a gem'rfll eliange will be effected iii their 
habits .It'd eireuinstanecs, and the whole of Ireland lie 
esscriliallv inijno\ cd Tliey^ tiierelore ])ropose, llial an 
agricnll nial niodel-sehool shall be estabhslied lor Ireland, 
and that a sclinnl, IniNing four or five acres of land 
annexed to it, shall be estaldishetl in each paiish or other 
district that may be ajipointed bv the Hoard of Inqirove- 
menl ; that tlK'in.ister sliail givi* instiaiction in lelteisand in 
agrienltnre ; that he undergo due examinaliuii tis to botli 
belore lie be ajipc'uiled, and that he be re([Uired to pursue 
an ajiprov^^d course of ero])[ung on the land annexed to 
Hie school. Tim local rommissiorirrs and juiy shall jire- 
se it, at tlu* instance oC the Ikiard of Impiovement htf a 
site for the erection of a school w'ltli the requisite quan- 
^tity of land, with the rent to he jiaid for the same in 
lierpetuity. 

Tlie (-’ommissioners are of ojiinioii that improvements 
may ho very exiensiv el\ , though indin*ctly, promoted hy 
airpropiietois of lands who are tenants lor Ijle, or (junsi 
tenants for lile, lieing auHiorized to gropt Jerscs for 
tliirly-one ^e^ls tlieieof at the imjiroved rent, and .vithont 
fine.'jiiovided each lease he made with the a]i])r<)l)ation ol 
Hu* Hoard of Improvenmnt, and contains cuvena.nt.s for 
due management: and they pro])(\sc that proprietors, as 
ahove-mentioned, shall lie ]iernntted to charge th * inhe- 
nlanec to aeeitain extent, with any sum which they may 
ex) end on lasting improvements, piovuledthc expenditure 
he made vvitli tlie approbation of the Hoard of Iriqu-ove- 
ment, and tint it do not exceed the amount ol Ihree 
years* annUc\l Nalue of land ; and that it do not extend to 
ornamental works, or any buildings, save larm-houses and 
such out-officcs and homesteads as may be required for 
tiiem. 


The Commifision^M the fiscal powers 

of grartd-juries be transffffed to COfirity boards, the itiem- 
ber.s of winch should be #npsen by tHose whom they shall 
be authorized to tax. They the|'efol'6 propose that a 
fiscal Hoard shall he established inSVwy county; that the 
number of^tlie Hoard shall not exceed thirty-one j and 
that each county be divided into as many districts p 
there are quarter-session towns therein, and that a certain 
number oi the Hoard he chosen from each district. Tha 
])iovisions for the constitution of the Hoard, and the mode 
ii^vvhicb its o])eiations aie lo he conducted, are detailed 
in flu* HepoH, and appear to he of a liberal and comprC** 
liensive characler. Tlu* Hoaul, wh(*n constituted, is to 
exercise the power of making present monts tbr public 
woik.s which IS now pcmscssed hy gi aud-jurics, and to be 
invested yvitli the ]) 0 \vcr ol (*n Unci ng ik jueseutments, 
suliject lo the levision of the ('ouit ol Review. A certain 
number of tlu* Hoaul to go out ea(‘h year in lotation, and 
to he icphiced, by election, as in Hu* iir.sf instance. The ’ 
])iocecds of the county Hoards arc to he laid before Par- 
liament, and due firovisiou is mad(' to ensure Hie just and 
equitable exercise of their functions. 

The Commissioners, hi'foie entering ii])on the consider- 
ation of tlu* measure neccssaiy to he adopted lor affording 
direct reliel to Hu* jioor, notice two widely-diffused notions 
as to the injoiioiis (‘tfrets produced in Euglaml hy the 
intioduction of Irish corn, oi other agncultnial ])roduce, 
and the u^gration of lush laboiners. 'J’hey .shew tliat, as 
Hu* import of Irisli ])joduec in England has increased, .so 
has Hie import ol Kjiali‘>'li^nannfcietures into IielanJ; 
and in releience to Hu* oHier )Hunj , t hey direct attention 
to Hu* valuable Hejioit of(l. E. T.ewis, Esi; , on.the state 
of llu* Irisli poor in Gieat Hrit.im, whicli shews that the 
lush I.ihouicis, who settle in towns in England, and idher 
parts of Or-'Ht Hntain. do not cause a ledundaney, but 
su;)])ly a ilcficiericy ol labour; that they keep work going, 
not wages down; and that without them, capital could 
not ineieuso and fiuetify as it diies to the gencial good of 
the conimumty. AVlH*rc the Irisli are. most numerous 
there waiges are higliest. Then, as to the labourers who 
arrive in Great Hntain at the lime of harvest, il is noto- 
rious that tlu* crops, in many places, could nol be .saved 
wilhout their aid. 

Mnn//fcs <\f iino(t ReheJ J or tho Ponr. — Afler great 
oonsideratior], flu* Gomnussioriei adopt Hie ojunlon, that 
a legal piovisMu should lu* made, and rates levied as here- 
inafter mentioned, loi tlu* iclicfaiul support of incurahle, 
as well as cuialde lunatic*, of idiots, e])ileptic jig-son.s* 
Clippies, d*af and dumb, and blind poor, and all who 
labour und<*r ]) *nriani'nl bodily mrirmities, siudi relief and 
suppoit to be atlurded within Hie wuills of ]udjlic institu- 
tions ; also I’ortlu* lelu'f of Hip sick •[xior in hospitals, 
infirmaries, or eonv ali'seent est ahlishrnent s', or liy extern 
attendance, and a supply of food as well .is medicine, 
wdiore the pi'rsons u'JicNeil areimt in a st.iteto be removed 
trom home; also loi Hie ]iur|)Osi‘ ol emigration, for the 
sujiport of ]u-nitent lanes to wliieli vagi ants may be sent, 
and lor the r.iaintencinee of descrleil children; also toward 
the lelu'f ot aged and infiiui jK'rsous; of oi'jihans, of 
lu'lpless widows will) young children, of the families of 
sick persons, and of casual destitution. 

'J'o chect tile sevei.H purposes above stated, the esta- 
blishment ul’ a Hoard, consisting ol (Joiimiissionei's, with 
power to appoint Assi.stant-f/Ommis.sionei s, is recom- 
mended, the .said Hoard to caiiy into exeeulion all such, 
[u'ovisions as sliall ho made hy Jaw for the relief of the 
poor in 1 1 eland. 

After the eonnfry has been partitioned into relief dis- 
tricts, the lamls in each arc to he suiveyed and valued, 
and lists |)re]):ue(l of the names ol all -jirojirietors of houses 
or lands wit Inn the district, and id' all lessees and occu- 
piers Iheieof, w iih lull ]):iiticnla!s of tin* nature of their 
respect .ve tenures, and the annual value of such houses 
ami lands lesjieciiveh' ; and .such lists are to he placed in 
some public office \vitirm.|^c distiict ; and objections to 
the list shall he lieaid hefotc an assistant-barrister, whose 
decisicm shall he final, if not appealed against tt 

certain penod. 

Tin* I.oeal Hoard of Guardians for each re- 

commended lo he clcctiid hy the rate-payers, who are 
proprietors, lessees, and oq^u piers. A certain number of 
the Hoard to go' out each year, and other persons to be 
elected in their stead, andthe list of rate-payers to be altered 
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from year to year. Tlie Board of Guardians to have the 
direction of all institutions for the relief of the poor which 
are supported by lo«al rules, and it shall be their duly to 
cause them to be upheld and maintained. 

National establishments arc proposed to be formed of 
the followinp; description Asylums for the, relief and 
support of lunatics and idiots, and for the support and 
instruction of the deaf and dumb and blind poor; depots 
for rcceivinj^ persons willing to emigrate, and penitentiaries 
for vagrants; for the maintenance of which the Commis- 
sioners shall ])c autiionzed to assess a national rate upon 
the whole of Ireland, and to require the Board of Guardians 
of each distncl to raise a proportional share thereol, — 
regard being had to the annual value of each distuct- 

The iormatiou of iuslilutions in each dislncl is recom- 
mended for the suppoit and relief of cripples and persons 
afflicted with epilejisy, or oilier jiermanenl disease ; also 
an infirinaiy, liosjuta!, and convalescent establishment, 
and such number of dispensaries as mny he necessary ; 
each district being bound to provide for those instiUilions 
by local enacliiients. 

On the principle that the Ibnlcd Kingdom mnst. ^oc 
benetlled in a very great degree, anil \iai1ieularly in ])Oint 
of 1 even lie, by the iin])rovement whicli extensive emigra- 
tion, coming in cut ol a geneial course of .'inielioration, 
cannot hnl to iirodnce in Ireland, the Commissioners pro- 
pose Hint one half of the expense sliould be borne by the 
general hinds of the empire. And, considering ihe paiti- 
ciilar benefit w-liieli Ireland will derive Irom it, and espe- 
cially I hose landlords wlio nAiy thus lie relieved from a 
stai vmg ])Opnlation, they propose that the otlun* half he 
defrayed ])arlly hy the national rale, and ])arlly by the 
owners of the lands from which the emigrants remove, or 
iVom wliieli they have been e|ecled within the preceding 
tw’elve nioiilhs, provided lliat they previously lesided 
llieieiipon lor a jKU'iod ot three years. 

Lessees who liiive sub-let to tlie emigrants shall bo con- 
sidered tlie Inndloids liable totheeharge : the contiMbutron 
thus paya\)le to be added to the portion of the national 
rate alloealed to eacli district ; and the district at lai’ge, 
in ease of iionqniyni' nt hy the laiidloid, to lie answ'crable 
lor it. Laiulloids of the luial di tricts only to conliibiile 
in the aforesaid manner. 

It IS ])ioposecl that, lor the ])iii poses of emigration, the 
Po('r Law (lonmiissioncis shall have the power of borrow- 
ing monies lioiii tlie Kxeheqni r Bill C^irmmssioners ; and 
that sii range ments tie made lietween the Commissioners of 
l®oor-Laws and tlie Colonial Oflice, by which all poor 
persons, wdiose ciicmiislances shall require it, shall be 
furnished with a Iree yaissage, and with the means ol 
settling themselves in an aiipiovcd Biilish colony to which 
convicts are //ot sent. 

The (Commissioners likewise ])ro]iosc that the means of 
enilgraliou shall be inrtvided loi the deNtitute ol every 
class and dcsciiptiou who aie fit subjicls lor emigration ; 
that depots slih.il be established, where all who desire to 
emigrate may be received ; tliat those who ai-e fit for enu- 
gialioii be there selected for the purpo.-*e, and that those 
who aic not, bo ])rovuk'd for under the directions of the 
Poor-- Law (hmimissioners. 

The Commissioners recommend the establishment of 
licnitentianes to whicli vagrants may be sent, and instead 
of being liable to tiaiisporlatioii, as at present, that they 
shall l>e lemoved as free laboureis to some colony; but 
tlrat Hie wages of all able-bodied adults amongst them 
shall he attached m tlie colony until the expenses of their 
passage he defrayed, ami that those who may be unfit for 
removal to a colony shall remam for a certain time in tire 
penitentiary, and he there kept to such woik as may 
jicieafter he delernuned upon. Thus, hy means of the 
, piOMsions re‘^jK’etl^g emigration and vagranev, all poor 
per-^ >ons wlio l^annot find the means of support at home, 
and who are willing to live by their laliour abroad, will be 
furnished with the means of doing so, and with interme- 
diate support, if fit to cmigtfHe,— and if not, will be 
otht'i wise provided lor; while the idle, who would rather 
bctrlhsin labour, will be taken up, aud the evil of vagrancy 
sunpi^ged. 

,^|&i^blishmcnt of loan funds is le^eommended, to be 
^JiiiKstercd under the chrcclioir of the Poor-Law Com* 
‘^Vsstoers. The operation ofMhesc institutions wnll be 
^>^c^Hpgly beneficial, as the poor, \\hen Compelled to 


purchase on credit, are fr equently compelled to pay double, 
or nearly double, the market price. 

A revision of the Act e.stabUshing regulations for pre- 
venting contagious diseases in Ireland is recommended, 
and the transfer of the. powers which it confers to the 
Board of Guardians of each district, who shall elect officers 
of health for every parish within their jurisdiction. The 
officers of health are to be authorized to grant tickets of 
admission to the next emigration depot to any poor inhabi- 
tants of their parish who may, on behalf of themselves, or 
of themselves jiird their farai]ie.s, demand such tickets irom 
them, and also, wliere necessary, to procure means for 
passing such persons to the depot ; and it shall, also, 
form part of their duty to pass all persons, whom they 
may lake up under the provisions of the Act already 
relerred to, to a penitentiary ; also to cause all foundlings 
to be sent to nurse to some remote place, under I'egulat ions 
to he hereafter determined upon by Parliament ; such 
foundlings, when of a suitalde age, to be removed to an 
emigi’ation depot, from whence they may be sent to au 
institution in some British colony, where they shall l)e 
trained and apprenticed to useful trades or occupations ; 
orphan children to he provided foi in like manner ; and 
Hie fiiuds for each of the above purjioscs to be raised by 
local assessments. 

The lutes lor the relief of the poor are proposed to be 
levied in the following manner,— that is to say, one-third 
on the occupier ot each hoii^e or tenement of land above 
the value ol :>/, in lespeel of lus ncciqiation, anil the re- 
maining tw’o-thirds in respect of the beneiicial interest 
therein ; the whole to he jiaid, in the fust iiistiinc'e, hy the 
occiqner, who, if he be not the ]ni)piietor, shall he re- 
pi'ised as to tlie two-lhirds payalile in lespect of the bene- 
ficial inleiest as follows, — that is to say, if the rate be If. 
in the pound on the annual value, he shall be eutiPed to 
deduct in the ])Ounfl li’oin wliatever rent be pays to his 
immediate landlord; and il‘ such landloid he a lessee, he 
shall be entitled to d (‘duet tin* like jioundage liom any 
rent which may be payable by him, and so upward, whei’c 
thei-e are several lessees. The Commissioners further 
i*ecommend, that if ihe immediate occupier he a lenant- 
at'Will, or fioin year to year, and hold a tenement of less 
value than a/, a-yeai, he shall be entitled to deduct the 
whole rate from lus own immediate landlord, wlro sliall not 
he entitled to deduct the d^/. in the pound pavable in 
i-espeel of the occupation fiom the person, il any, under 
whom he may hold. 

Tlie (‘ommissioncis endeavoured th ascertain if it were 
not ])racticable to reniler tin; rate payable out ol‘ evei-y 
description of property ; but the dillieulty of effect ing this, 
exccjit through very imiuisitonal ])i c.*eeduigs, compelled 
tlierri to recommend that the laud slamld be the fund 
charged in the fii instance with it. The gioss landed 
rental of Ireland amounts to less than 1 0,0U0,(><I0/. ; ex- 
penses and losses not less than 10/. pei cent., 1 .0<i0,000/. ; 
aminities anti the intere-,! of chaiges payalile out of land, 
3,000,000/. per annum ; so that the total net income is less 
than 6,000,000/. Tlie landed pio]K*i! y oflu land bcungdeeply 
incumbered, the Commissiomus think that the incum- 
brancers should be called upon to liear a projiortional share 
of the biuden, the security of their investments being 
bound up with Hic productiveness of the land and the 
well-beingof its inhabitants. Tlie individual w'ho receives 
buf a minute ])oitiou of the rent is not to be made liable 
lor taxation as aitecting the whole. A person paying any 
annual charge in respect of any beneficial interest in land, 
is to be authorized to deduct Hie same sum m the pound 
tlicreout that he pays to the poor-iate, as in the case 
already put of successive lessees. 

Tlie Commlasioncrs recommend that the original rate 
shall never be raised by moi’e than onc-fifth, unless for 
the purpose of emigration, save liy the aulhonty of Par- 
liament. 

Tlie (jommissioners, at, the conclusion of their Report, 
advert to some general matters connected with the objects 
oftbeir Commission. In llie tirst place, they allude to the 
baneful eifects experienced by every class in consequence 
of the inordinate use of ardent spirits; aud as such a bar- 
rier to improvement, both moral and ])hysical, cannot be 
removed by direct legislative enactments, they state that 
the chief hope of amendment lies in flic impioved state f)f 
moral feeling which may be expected to grow out of Ihe 
improved condition of the people. The Commissioners 
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•trongly depreoafe the mischiefs arising from the two 
licences of publican and j^rocer beinjc combined; and 
trust that no question of jnerely fiscal policy will be suf- 
fered to interferR with the ijrent and paramount object of 
reforming the moral habits of the .country, and thus afford- 
ing the best guarantee for its future prosperity. 

The Commissioners suggest the following plan for 
creating a national fund that might be made available 
towards the charitable purposes for which a national rate 
must be raised, and which would render such a rate much 
less burdensome than it would otherwise ha to the country 
This plan is founded upon the contingent settlement of 
the tithe question. The Commisaioners observe, that the 
tithe composition payable for the whole titheable land of 
Ireland amounts to a])out 6C >,000/. a-year ; of this about 
555,000/. is for ecclesiastical, and 110,000/. for lay tithe. 
The highest value set iiiron tithe composition ha.s been 
sixteen years' purchase. The whole tithe composition, 
purchased at sixteen years' purchase, would amount to 
10,f.J 0,000/. A government annuity of .152,000/., .sold at 
the present price of three per cent, consols., would province 
somelhing more tlian I O.O^O.OOO/. Thus, if the Govern- 
ment purchased up the tithe composition, it would pay lor 
it 10,0 10.000/, and it eouid raise tins sum by the sale of a 
peijietiial amuiity of 3 Vi, 000/. Th(‘refuie, if the State 
nircliased the tithe composition, and then vested it in the 
^ooi-i.aw CoTiinnssioncrs as a fund for the relief of the 
poor, charged with an annuity equal to that which the 
State had to grant in order to raise the money for pur- 
chasing it, there would be a surplus of :{ 13,000/. a-year 
applicable to Ibe purposes of the nahonal rate ; while llie 
10,G 10,000/. might be invested in the purchase of rent- 
charges in Ireland, which would fend to reduce liie inte-. 
rest ol inoney, and enable landlorils advantageously tp 
l)ay off incumljrances iqion their estates. The uaifi would 
result entirely fioni llie difference in value between a 
government annuity and tiihe composition; the former 
being worth thiity ycais’ purchnse and the latter sixteen. 

The Hcpoit of G. L\ Lcw'is, Esq., on the Insh^Poor in 
Great JJntain, is quoted in proof ol the happy effects that 
may he piodueed upon the Irish of the labouring class by 
treating them kindly. There are, in li eland, bindlouls 
who think ol tlicir tenants, and whose eslatf's aiipear as 
green spots in a desert. The Gomniissioncrs oireive that 
absentee landlords may, in souKi degree, conipcMisalo for 
their non-residence by putting in their place and .stead 
active agents, who will led that it is Ihcir duty, not merely 
to compel the teiiiint*1o p.ay his lent, but to take caie that 
he may he enabled to make it. There are such agents in 
Iielaml, and where these are, the tenants are comfortable 
and the landlord's rA*!!! is secure. 

The emjiloymcnt of agiicultural stew'ards, too, is now 
becoming general ; they mix continually with the tenantry, 
and reloim both their cottage economy and their hiis- 
bandi 3 \ '1 liis is a most benuticial jiracticc, and intinitc 
good may be augured from it. 

Tlie following are among the conckuling paragraphs of 
the Repoit ■ -- 

“ We have now proposed sncli remedial measures as we 
hope will tend to amelioiate the gLUieral condition of the 
Irish ]) 00 v ; hot, wliatevcM* may he their tendency, their 
efficacy, under ProMdence, must depend mainly upon 
those who possess power and influence in the coiintry. It 
is only through these that the poor can put lutopifiper 
courses of industry, taught the value of conifoits, or ani- 
mated to exertions to ])rociire them. In projiorlion as 
such persons are raised high, they have high duties to 
perform; they are endowed wit h wealth and intelligence, 
not as means of self-indulgence, or for effecting any soidid 
object of ambition, but as trusts for the of 'heir fel- 

low-creatures, and which they administer Under an awful 
responsibility. We earnestly ho])e that this may be felt 
and remembered by all who are elcvaUMl above the poor, 
and that they niayaet accordingly. Those who aie un- 
civilized cannot civilize themselves; it requires external 

aid to enable them to improve Upon the 

whole, we think there is a rising spirit of improvement in 
Ireland; but it must be stimulated by sound legidation, 
or it cannot speedily relieve the country from the lingering 
effects of the evil system of former times. What ought to 
bildone, we trust will be done ; the improvement of Ire- 
land is of the deepest importance to every part of the 
United Kingdom; at present, with a population nearly 


equal to half that of Great Britain^ she yields only about 
a twelfth of the revenue to the StAte that Great Britain 
does; nor can she yield ipore until more she has to yield. 
Increased means must precede increased contribution ; and 
to supply Ireland with these is the great object of our re- 
commendations. We anxiously hope that they may con- 
duce to it, dnd that Ireland may at length become what 
Sir William Temple so long ago stated, that under good 
government she might be made ‘one of the richest coun- 
tries in Europe, and a mighty increase both of strength 
apd revenue to the Crown of England.* 

“ Ru. UxmLiv, D. Murray, James Carlile, F. 

Hort, John Corrie, J. W. U. Napier, W. 

13. WuuHiTsoN, Killeen, A. R. Blake, J. 

E. Hk'hkno.” 


EVIDENCE REPORTED IlYTITE COMMITTEE ON 
THE STATE OF AGllKjlJl/rURE. 

Thk appointment of a Committee to inqinie into the state 
of Agriculture, and into the causes and extent of the dis- 
tr«;s which affects some oV its interests, vvas noticed in 
the “Companion” for March, and at the same time a list 
was giv(!ii of the Members conii>osing the Committee. 
Fifteen witnesses, Conversant with tlie affaiis of agricul- 
ture, had been examined lip to the peiiod at which the 
Committee repoited the jirogiess tliey had made in the 
inqiuiy, \^hich is still pending. In giving publicity to the 
minutes of evidence already taken, the ( ‘oinmittei- do not, 
of course, express any opinion on tlie subject lo which it 
refer*^, but postpone their Req^ort until the investigation is 
hrouglit to a close. Tlie following is an abstiifct of por- 
tions of the evidence • — 

W. Jacob, Esq , Couqitroller v)f Com Returns, examined. 
“♦Mr. Jacob {idvance.s the opinion that the consumptiou 
of wheat, relative to population, has been gradually de- 
clining lor the last twenty years. The extent of land 
planted witli potatoes has been gradually inereasing, and 
within the last seven years to an ustonisbiug extent ; and 
the low price of wheat, to what extent it is impossilde to 
say, may be paitly altiibutecl to the incieased consumjition 
of potatoes. This view is not the result of any accurate 
calculation — it is a mutter of uiiceilainlv and guess. 
TiOoking at the jiopulation in the noilhern districts, which 
are the most densely peopled, and the extent of pol.itoes 
cultivated in those counties, Mr. Jacob imagines there 
must be at least 2,000,01)0 (>1 the inhabitants of England 
whose duel vegetable lood is polatoes. Tie is ac(|«ainted 
with land cultivated fomierly to ’.vheat and beans, v^’llicll 
is now cultivated to potatoes, esprciallv m the vicinity of 
towns; but be is not able to state tbaMhe number of acres 
under cultivation to wheat is loss than it was some years 
ago. There is a practice lately intiodiiced ol sowing vyheat 
alter ])otatoes where manure is ^deiitil'ul, so that tlie Same 
piece of land produces food lor tiiiee peojile which formcily 
was only capable ol alloulmg sustenance hir two. "Within 
his recollection the lahuunng class, as well as every other, 
has uniu'uveJ in a most rcmaikable degree as compared 
with t)ther count lies. The higher classes certainly live 
moie luxuriously, but the lo\\er classes live nmcli more 
luxurioiisl) , according to tlieir rank in life. Tiieir circum- 
stances aiu better, their food is belter, and they live in 
houses of a different description. Theie niver was a 
period, for any length of time, when a labourer with em- 
ployment could command moic of the coinfoit and conve- 
meiices of hie, in respect of dwelling and clolliing, and 
provisions and fuel, than at llic ])rosent time. Employ- 
ment is more abundant than it ever Nvas, and there has 
been less fluctuation m the last ten years than formerly.. 
In re.spect to agrieultnre there has, on llie whole, been aA 
improvement. An imVroved system, called the four coiirsfi' 
husbandry, places the. interests of a farmer^m a more 
larged baUs. Mr. Jacob, being asked if the lour-coiirse 
husbandly could be maintained if wheat .continued at itn 
present low price ? repli^Nfc-'l'hat must depend upon other 
circumstances. In the four-course system the turnips are 
converted into mutton and wool, and much wiU^^^refore 
depend upon the price of mutton and woo^,4ft^f^' .first 
year. The second year comes the barley tfmffts of 
that year depend upon what the brewers and distillers give 
for the barley. ‘The third year comto cbver ; if it be used 
for fattening bullocks or sheep, farmers vyill look to the 
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price of beef, hotter, or cheese for their profit. Then the 
fourth year comt^s wheat, to winch, in lormer times, the 
form<9if looked for his remuneration; and if he gets but 
half the price lor the wheat, and gets an additional price 
onl^riey or oats, and a high price for meat, wool, butter, 
chei^e and bacon, the fai-mcrs could still go on with a low 
price for u heat, seeing that the wheat occupi'Cs but one 
year in four. 

Mr. John Brickvvell, of Leckliampstead, Bucks, exa- 
mined. — Mr. Brickwell occupies 700 acres of land, l.'iO of 
winch are arable, .md the remaining poitum grass. lie 
gave in a statement of llie expense ot growing wheat per 
acre on strong clay land, and shewed lhal, under the ])rice 
whieh he was tlum leceivmg fur the produce, a loss of 
2/*. 17a\ an acre was sustained. The cultivation (/I stifl 
clay land is much more expensive thiiu a lighter soil. Four 
horses are required to break it up bom the stubble against 
a lull, and the second and third plougliings in the summer 
are performed by Ihree hoises. Tlie cost of culiivatiiig 
poor laud, which ]n'odiiees only 20 bushels an aeie, is the 
same as good land winch produces .to luishels. Where 
the land is all arable the low piiees of wheat are the most 
ruinous. Only l.U) acies of Mr. BrickwelTs is under the 
])lougb, and it reiiniiiis iallow one year out of four : the 
remaining r)50 l)eing grass hind, aud more i enumeiative, 
enables Inm to pay a lair lenl. lie oecmpies a larger por- 
tion of grass land Ilian larniojs generally. Since the de- 
preeiatioii in the prices of agi leailtuial ])io(Iuce, many 
j'arnicis have driven llicir I'arnis to cany whcati’to imikc 
money to pay their i cut, lieeiuise w heat was selling liigher. 
They grew wheat wlien iiaiicy-ought-to have been grown, 
and thus impoverished tlic sod. Mr. BiiL'Kwell attiihuted 
the recent -.uKanee in the )»iiee of wheat to the fact that 
it had been used lor feeding cattle to a great extent. 
Within the last twelve nionths wheat has been lower lliaii 
beans, in I'aet about 2.v. a liiishel clieaper, and lienee it has 
tieen cliea]H'r to giv(' liorses wheat tli.iii to give them 
beans. Tlie price of beans is stated by this witness to he 
too high. 

Mr. John Houghton, an extensive farmer in Bt'rks and 
Bueks, a receiver of rents find laud valuer, slates that on 
the heavy clay lands tlie distri'ss ol the larmers is ver\ 
great- more than il is on the tuiiiip and liailey lands or 
glass land. 'J'he enllivator ol‘ light lanils, having an oj)- 
poi’tunily ()J‘ growing sloek and wool, winch obtain hidtei 
jinces than wheal, is in a much more comloitahle condi- 
tion. Wheat can he grown at, a imich lower ])rice now 
tlian it used to he when it was giovMi on the heavy soils. 
On the w'hole of tlie lauds bom Lout li to BostonuiJnn- 
colnsliire, where, thirty or forty veais ago, wheat was 
scarcely known, it, is now extensively cultivated Tliere 
have been improvements by drainage on the heavy soils, 
but not to tlie exliml to winch they have liecn earned on 
light soils. Ill cases wlieic money has been horrow'ed on 
the hCRvy lands, tlie larmers have, in many iiistanees, been 
swept away. This witness is ol opinion tlnit the clleel ul 
the rot in sheep, wdiicli was so disastiously expeiieiietul 
a few years figo, is now’ got o\er; and Ileal ihe pieseiil 
high ])i'iee of W'ool is owing to the prospeious .state of llh‘ 
manufacturers. He suggests that lelicl' niiglit he ntloided 
to the agrieiilt mists, and without injury to the West India 
interests, by allowing a liberal drawhaclN on the expoilation 
of spirits distilled from British grain. The prices of tiailey, 
oats, and beans, are considered reinnnerating at tlie jire- 
sent time, taking tlieni all together. In the witness’s ease 
he makes a considerable profit on rye straw’, tor wdiicli 
there is a great demand for thatching, hnckmaUing, and 
collar-making. The amended system ol poor-laws is spoken 
Qf as the best thing w’hieh has been done for the farmers. 
Mr. Houghton is of o}nmon that, in eonseiiuenee of the 
low price of wdieat. the lahourers consume a greater pio- 
portion than at any previous time. The eoiismnptioii ol 
potatoes has koI occasioned a decreased consumption of 
wheat. He says; “I am certain it lias not, in places 
wheire I have per^^onal knowledge ; and ] am continually 
viMting tJie cottages, and turnini|Hmy attention to the state I 
of the ))Oor, Tiiere is more wheat used now than when it 
was very dear.” In consequence of the Jow' price of w'heat, 
Wiorses, liilfSi b^iisU have hetm fed njion it to a great 
extent. protits of thp handicraftsmen 

employwyhlp^"' farmers do not bear the proport jon which 
of the ftirmer and farmdabourer. Mr. 
Hpugh|Purtates that he hoyjfiduced his blacktsmiths* bills 
very mlth, knowing what|||^ ought to charge; but there 
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are many small farmers who do not know what ought to 
be the blacksmiths’ charges, and are paying them at the 
same rale they did some years ago. 

Mr. John Rolfe, a farmer, an a])piaiser of farming stock, 
and a land-valuer at Beaconsfield, Bucks, states that, in 
the district with which lie is aequainted, several farmers 
have latterly been obliged to give up their farms, and 
there arc a great many now on the brink of nun. There 
is a difficulty in getting tenants on poor soils. AVithin the 
last few years rents have generally been reduced about 
one-lbuith. Tim business of a farmer was never one it) 
which great fortunes could be made. During the war, 
farmers, by being verj; careful and industrious, might 
realize property, and many did so. The distress of the 
larmer is to he attributed, in many cases, to the loss of his 
.sheep-stock .which he sustained a lew years ago. Not 
liavmg capital to obtain a liesh •stock, the ciops have not 
been so good as when a flock w'as kept on the liirm, and 
tlie fanner has depended more upon the ])ricc of wheat. 
Tlie wages and jirolits of wheelwrights and blacksmiths 
have, not come down in proportion to the price of corn. 
Tradesmen are jiaitl better in proportion to the jirice, of 
produce than they ever were. The condition of tlie agri- 
cultural laliourer m employment is consiilercd at present 
to he very good, and l>nt few are unernploved. 

Mr. .lolin Kemp examined : - Is .m uecup'.ei ol oOO acies 
at Soulhminster in Essex, and has been on Ins farm eight 
vears, and during this ]H'iU)d In* slated, that liis losses, if 
he vNcie now to leave it and the stock to he taken at a 
valuation, would amount to .3000/. The soil ul this farm 
IS good, neither heavy nor light, but of a mixed (jii.ility, 
and 100 acres are arable and lOO me in pasture iiiiirsli 
land, and the whole is taken at an average rent ol ;!(.y. an 
acie. Tlie Ibliowing is a statement of the ex[)eiises and 
the ])ioduee ot tlie larni 120 aeres of wheal, a\e. aging 
three (|uarlers two bushels an acre, at 50.v. a (ju utei, equal 

1 l‘)2/. : :S0 aiM’es of barley, at loui (juaiteis six liiisliels, at 
.Ul.v. ai|U.irter, etpuil 213/. lOv.; :io aeies of oats, at six 
(|uar1ers an acie, at 20s. a qu.iiter, eipial IHO/. ; 30 aeies of 
beaus, at t hr<*e (juaiters one bushel an aeie, at 329. a([uar- 
ter, e(pial l.b)/ ; 30 a'-res of peas, at two fpiarters six 
bushels. in acre, at 3.ss. a (luailei , equal 1. ')!)/. 15.v. ; 00 as* res 
ofelovei, at 3/. ])i*i aeie, <'(jual Iso/ : ])igs .iiul jioultry, 
00/.; total 20.32/. lOs. Then .is lo expenses: — Tiaiids at 
.3(Ks. ail aeie, goo/, ; lltlie Os. Cid. per aeie, 130/. ; labour :30 a’. 
]) r acie, 000/ ; poor-iates about ao.v., I'ljual 100/. ; eluircJi 
late 1.')/.; liorse-keej) lor sis;tei'n hoises, at Jo/, ahorse, 

2 10/.; allow w ar and 1 'ur ol lioi ses,'* ;3/. ])er horse, equal 
18/. ; wheel wj ight ’n l)dl about l.s. bd. pei aeie, equal 30/.; 
hlacksniith’s hill 2s. per aei e, 10/.; collariiMker’s hil 1 10a\ 
pel burst*, 8/ ; malt and hops jO/. ; eoMi faetoi’s etuinnis- 
sion, freight and inetage, lOO/. ; inteiesl onca])ilal oDaOO/., 
equal 175/., and a |)ei‘ cent, more for skill and industry 
1 75/. more, inakuig a total ol 2201/. Instead ol gelling 
10 per cent., he had for the hist thice years been receiving 
only 2/ pel cent, lor his laluuir, skill, ande.ipital. A month 
previous toihe examuialion of witnt'ss wheat was lrom‘l2.v. 
lo IJ.s. pel (ju.ukr, hum I 2.v. to 1 l.s. ])er tiuarU'r less tlian 
meiitiuiiuil 111 the above estimate, wdiicli is the avi*i‘age of 
the piceeding seven ais; hut at the ]>enod ol giving his 
evidenee il had iisen from 8-s. to I0.s. per (|uartcr. A de- 
duction ol oiie-tlurd of the rent would enable this farm to 
realize ten jier cent., or 3.50/. per annum, on a capital of 
.3.500/., and a less pt*r centage would not, in witness’s esti- 
mation, enahlea I'aimer to cultivate the land to advantage. 
The palish contains 0000 acres; the poor-rates were for- 
merly KiOO/. nnnum; last year tliey amounted to 
1200A; and the Poorliaw Amendment Act is slated to be 
woiking t'avouraldy. Four or five years ago the supply of 
labour was ledqpdarit. The farmers are in a better con- 
dition now tliriirt' lliey weie thiee years ago, and conse- 
quently have been enabled lo employ mure men. The 
labourers have been very fully employed lor the last three 
yeais, and they are as well off now wuth wMges at J0.v., as 
when they were paid ^26'. w'hen corn was dearer. They 
eonsume quite as much bread as ever they did, and of a 

' good quality. The farm servarihs Jive in cottages, a^d not 
with the farmer. Two of them who are single, lodge in the 
cottages of olhers who are married. This witness was 
unable to .stale on what particular portions of the farm his 
losse^s had been sustained. ‘ ♦ . 

Mr. William Thiirnall examined ;-^Re.sidence at Dux- 
ford, Cambridgeshire; occupies a farm of 400 acres, and 
is a maltster, miller, oil crusher, and general corn mer- 
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chant. The soil of his fariti is light, and last year he lost 
the whole of his rent, and the year before 300/. The pro- 
duction ot wheat per acre on an average of years is twenty- 
five bushels, and of barley nearly five quarters, but the 
Quanlity ol barley last year did#not amount to mote than 
halt this average. Instances Ifave occurred where the 
crop of grain on this farm has been good, and six miles off, | 
on the wet and heavy lands, there have been deficient 
crops. The labourers, in proportion to the value of corn, 
arc receiving better wages tlian formerly, but their moral 
and ])liysical condition is described as having considerably 
deteriorated owing to the want of employment. The wit- 
ness adds “ I will venture to s^y, that I could take my j 
horse to tlie district in which I reside, and put the whole | 
of it in a state of revolution ; and any other farmer who is 
well known could do the same.” Two or tlij;ee fires had | 
occurred last winter but«one, and in the year and a-half 
previous to that there had been thirteen in one village. ’ 
The last winter there had not been one, as one of the 
stack-burners had been executed. It was Stated that the j 
Poor Law Amendment Bill had scarcely come into opera- 
tion in the above distnct. ^ 

Mr. Charles Pago examined. — Rents a farm of about 
1100 acro'j, chiefly arable, at Southniinster, in Essex, and 
has lost money every year since ho coramonood iarming 
in IS‘21. The same labour is employed upon the farm as 
there was ton jears ago; wages have diminished, an(i are 
now Irum O.v. to 10.v. ; and tlio land is bettor cultivatid 
than it \MLs live or six years since. Farming has improved, 
but the; larmor has deteriorated. There has he<‘n no land 
out of occujialion at Soutlmiinster, hut a ♦'real quantity 
in tlio n^iglihouring parishes was m the hands of the 
landloids two or three years, chiefly land of a very heavy, 
leiuicious kind, expensive to cultivate, and requiring three 
horses instead of two. Borne of these farms are again let, 
at a lovvir rent, and uthois are still in the hands of the 
landloids. In the opinion of witness the malt-tax had 
not been the cause of the farmer’s distress; and when 
asked what was the prevailing opinion of the ftirmers as 
to the caus(‘ of the low prices ? ho stated that “ there has 
been very little, opinion entertained about it,'* and that 
“ no' ody ]ne1eiids to give a reason for it.” Accounts are 
kept of tlie sales and outgoings of the farm, —an account 
of stock IS taken once a-year, hut the accounts are not 
kept in a manncM which shews on what portions of the 
faini a loss or jirofit has accrued. 

(L Sinallpiece, Esq,, examined. — Occupies 500 or 600 
acres of land of a ^ncat variety of sod, chalk and sand 
principiilli , ncai Guildford, and is also a land-valuer. In 
nis Opinion the condition of the fanner has been improved 
ill the last lew )e;irs, and the profits upon witness’ larm 
have hien greater this year than they were last. The ex- 
penses of cult i\ atioii have been diminished; but though 
tlie puce ol labour is less, it has not fallen m ])ioportion 
to the (h’cliric m the ]nice of corn, and the labourer was 
never better otf. The poor-rates have been very much 
diininished in some jiarishes in Surrey, and aveiage about 
10 per cent. Farmers who have great numbers of sheep 
upon tlieir farm-s, and who farm light barley land, arc 
doing toleiably well ; l)ut the looses sfistamed by the rot 
have not Ijeen made up. All other grain but wdieat is at 
a fiur remunerating price, and the low price of wheat is 
attributed to 111*" increased consumption of potatoes. In 
many paits of Surrey, where only one acre of potatoes 
was foimorly grown, there are now ten. The labourer 
now subsists more upon potatoes than he did formerly, 
and tlie children live very much upon pottitoos; and this 
practice has increased more pm-tici daily within the last 
two The labourers have allotments of land, and 

Mr Smallpicce adds, — “I have not a labourer wlio has 
not his 20/. worth of potatoes and jiigs % him, generally 
speaking ; this is not the case at present, as this year is a 
bad one.” The poor-law has done a great deal of good. 
The following given as the average number and jirice of 
lambs, bought by \vitne.ss and hi.«f*brother, for the last ten 
ye^i.s__j 7 j 4 lamb.s at JSa-. ll-ii/. each, namely: — 

d. s. d. j 


1825 , 

. 23 1 

1831 . 

21 

7 

1826 . 

. 13 9 

1832 . 

17 

5 

1827 . 

. 18 0 

1833 . 

22 

10 

1828 . 

. 20 8 

1834 . 

23 

i 

1829 . 

1830 . 

. 16 9 
. 15 10 * 

1835 . 

16 

jS 


Mr. Robert Babbs^XtAin^df^Oocupilfea# a farmof 228 
acres In Essex, 221 of which are" arable, and the rest in 
grass. Thu rent is 14^.* an acre, and seventeen years 30*-, 
was paid for it. The soil is a heavy strqhg loam, and has 
borne a very good crop this year. It is under the six- 
conrso husliandry, namely — 68 acres of wheat, 14 acres 
of barley, 20 of oats, 17 of peas, 17 of beans, 34 of clover, 
and 34 aeros of fallow. The witness read a detailed 
statement of his sales and expenditure oh an average of 
.seven years, from which it appeared that the former 
amounted to 108‘J/. lbs., ami the latter to 1282/. 4.y, 3rf., 
ftie difference being a loss on each year of 202/. 6s. 3d. 
The capital employed is 2000/., the interest upon which is 
reckoned at 5 per cent., and .5 per cent, is added for labour 
and wpcrinteiidericc of the occupier. It appears that the 
rent in this average, which commeiices witn 1828, is put 
down at*2ls. an acre, although, in 1830, it was lowered 
15 per cent. The rent paid in 1829 amounted to 802/. 8f„ 
or 21a-. per acre ; in J830, an abatement of rent was made^ 
and 2*2.5/. was paid, instead of upwards of 300/.; in 1831 
only 200/. rent was paid; in 1832, about 250/. ; in 1833, 
the same ; and m 1834 the rent was reduced to 14^. on 
acre. The grass-land, amounting to 64 acres, upon which 
three-score sheep are kejit, is not included in the esti- 
mate. The following extracls from the Evidence shew 
some of the difficulties of the present inquiry ; — 

*'?/;• James Graham, — Do you keep regular books ? — 
No ; 1 do not keep regular hooks. 

Do ydli take stock once a-year?— No. 

IIow do you ascertain yoiu* profit and loss, if you 
neither keep hooks, .nor tkke stock?— 1 take accounts of 
the sales of the pioduce of my farm, and of the ex- 
penses. • 

If you do not annually take an account of the improved 
condition of your stock, liow can you say whethei yon are 
a gainer or loser by you farm?— 1 do not take a valuation 
of the farm, but 1 keep an account of the produce of the 
farm, and the charges upon the larm ; but I do not go 
into a valuation to know whether the land is improved. 

Do you, as a practical farmer, say that it is iiossihle to 
know, year by year, what is' the precise amount of your 
loss, without keeping regular books, and taking stock 
annually ?— I cannot stale the precise profit and loss 
i annually. 

Then, when you say you have lost 200/. a-ye.ir, is not 
that more conjecture than matter of fact ascertained? — 
No ; I do not think it is. 

The Chairman, The total amoiiril of the reductions, 
upon your larm, in the expenses h.ive been l 74/ witUiiji 
the last three years — that is to say, the labour of 84/. 
less (per annum), and tlie rent 90/., therefore there bUtf 
*bcen a reduction of J 74/. in the expenses of your farm in 
the last three years ? — I think it may be somewhere there- 
about. 


Do you consider tliai there has been a corresptindinff 
reduction in the value of your produce in that time? I 
do, in the value of the produce. • 

Witli respe<;t to the price of barley, has there been any 
alteration in the price of liailey in that peHod?— No ; 1 
think the price ol bailey is about the same. 

The price of oats ?-*Thai is reduced. 

What IS the difference between the price of oats now 
and three years ago? — The price of oats now is 2\8. 
a-quarter; m 1832, in wa.s 20^. .5c/. 

In all other articles of farming produce, except wheat, 
has there been any material reduction of price within 
the last three years?- No, 1 think there has not — it has 
kept about the same. 

You have put down nothing for the pi-ofit upon 
sheep?— No ; I have not taken the account of the ahe^. 
into the question. 

Mr. Evans— \n ybur estimate of profit and loss, do yA 
give credit for the maintenance of your 4’amily? — I 
sider that I keep my family upon the charge of per centufi 
upon my capital. . 

The OConor 7>n.-4*%hen you state that yourci^tifl 
is les.sening year by year, how can you now bo better off ? 
— J have had the good luck to bring money 

into my business; and 1 think 1 have con- 

dition of my farm by the outlay of that 
Mr. Xliomas Bowjer examined : -I, jftv at 

J? df ddfidiw of land, half 

of whicb B atabla aod* tlie other half iji grass ; paid 
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for labour on hw farm, Jn 1632, 430/. and for the 
last three years al)out 350/. His rent has also been 
redjtieed 10 per cent, since 1832. All other articles 
bekr nearly asJiigh prices now as in 1832, with the 
exception of wheat ; the low price of wheat did not 
make up for a difference of 80/. less in labour and 10 per 
cent, ahatemcnt on the rent. Of the tenantry ojT Hunting- 
donshire it is said that nearly half of them have almo.st 
not hinsr— they are at a veiy low ebb. The soil of Hunting- 
donshire consists of a stionij: clay, turnip-land and light 
woodland. The best turnin-land would pay a rent if corn 
were a bushel; hut with that price, ancl other article! 
of produce in proportion, two thirds of the cfiunly would 
go out of cultivation. Mr. Rowyer states that the number 
of. acres ^own viith wheat bears no ])ioporlion to what it 
did twenty years aoro. In the last three yeais there have 
been three acres of wheat to one of barley ; and, previously, 
it was three acres of wheat to five of barley. Then, the 
extraordinary produee ol' the last three years, owing to 
the not less unusual occurrence of thiee successive dry 
seasons, will account lor the low price of ^^heat. But not 
only has the produce been licavy, but the wheat has 
been of a quality which pave an increased quantity of 
flour. From the low price of wheat, the labouier is 
receiving double the amount of food which he formerly 
did. 

Mr. Henry Thornton, of Denham, IMuldlesex, examined : 
— Rents about 2000 acres, none of which is cl.ty land, in 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire states that liglit lapd farms 
will let, but that others will not. If the jirice of wheat 
were to be not higher than G^. a hiishel, and barley in 
proportion, tenants could be fMuid readily for lands that 
will bear turnips on a four-course system. Upon the 
grazing part ol' witness’s fiuin, tlieie lias been a profit 
rather than a loss since Ib.'J.'t ; on the arable part the Joss 
has been on the wlicat crops ; for hailey there has been a 
fair price. A faim, consisting of land of an average qua- 
lity, would command as good a pi ice now as in 1833. 
Looking forward to the prospect of alleviations of local 
burdens, county-rates, and ])v'Oi’-iatcs, it would eonirnaud 
a rise of J.v. oi 2s. an acre. Witness had lost, during the 
last Ivvo years, the interest of capital cmjiloycd upon his 
farm. One hundivd men and bo^s are empl(*yed ujion Mi. 
Uiornton’s farms— two-tliirds ol whom receive lO.v. a- week, 
and onc-thiid 1*2^. and 13 a'. a-wcclc. The labourers weie 
never so w-ell off as at jiroserit. Wlum a man earned los. 
per week, it took the whole of it, or nuirly the whole of it, 
to buy him a bushel oi flour. The labourers do not use so 
much bread ns when it was much dearer They do not use 
so much now by one-fouvlh as they did tllioe or four 
ears ago. Their wages aie not lowcied to the ))riec of 
read ; therefore the man who has a large family and goes 
and buys his three pc'/ks offlour, tinds that it takes less of 
his weekly w^ages than formerly, and he is enabled to buy 
meat and beer for bis family, ancl does not, in consecpience, 
require near so much bread. I’hey eat the best .sort ol 
bread ; they will not cat the second bread they used to do, 
nor fat bacon : they are much changed wilhiii the last 
two years in this respect. 

Mr. P. Sheiborn examined. — Occupies, w’ith his brother, 
160u acres near Staines. - The farms are stocked as well 
in this district as they formerly were, but the farmers arc 
stated not to he so well off. In consequence of the line 
harvests of the last three years, the average weight of the 
wheal per bushel has exceeded that of the three preceding 
years. Tlie wheat never made more flour than it does iit 
resent, and this circumstance may. to a certain extent, 
ave atfeeted prices. The price of meat has been low, 
and the labourers having consumed more, have required 
less bread. The food of the laboureis is of finer quality 
to what it w'as formerly. There never was a time when 
they could command so large a jiroportion of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life as at present. 

Mr. J. TjllyeL an occupier of IGOO acres at Ilarmonds- 
worth, attimjtes the low price of wheat to a succession of 
heay^oropC The produce of 1834, the largest ever known, 
at t&same time was much damaged, the effect of which 
w^d be to lower tfle general average price. M r. Tillyer pro- 
viAs lodginjgs for his labourers, but they find their own 
victuals, however, their employer nresse.s for them ; 

he also gl]gj|Ljaway GO quarters of malt, and at Christmas 
50 stonedH|Aat. They have a fire and a tu^ of beer 
*^^*^^* labourers were nevef so Well off as 


at priMent within his recollection, ^ages are about I2e., 
one or two labourers get 13j., .some 14ff. and J5j., and ohe 
man 1 8*. The poors’-rate, which bad been 4s. 6d. in the 
pound, was expected to be reduced this year to 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Evan David, who occupies 730 acres near Cardiff, 
produced a statement of a'gricultiiral expenses and profits 
of cultivating 650 acres of land (450 arable and 200 pas^ 
tore) in Glamorganshire, at three different i>eriods, viz., 
1790, 1813, and 1635. Expenses in 1790 amounted to 
792/. 8^. ; produce, 1852/. 185. Expenses in 1813 were 
1G35/. 25.; produce, 3408/. 165. Expenses in 1835 were 
1231/. 125.; prdduce. 1984/ IGv. Balance for rent, in- 
lere.st of capital, and superintendence and skill, 1060/. 105. 
in 1790 ; 1773/. 145. in'i8l3; and 753/. 45. in 1835. He 
alluded to a large manufacturing establishment, employ- 
ing a capital of 120,000/., and 600 persons, which only 
contributed *J0/. for poor-rate, ro^d-rate, county-rate, and 
land tax, being only l5. 6d. per cent . ; w'hile on bis farm 
of 730 acres, which only employed a capital of 4000/. and 
25 men, the .same taxes amounted to 185/., being rather 
more than 4/. 105. per cent., or sixty times as much. 


TREATY OF UNKIAR SKELESSI. 

Thk following is a Translated Copy of the Treaty of 
Constantin()])lc, of the 8lh of July, 1833 (called the Treaty, 
of Unkiar Skelessi) : together with the Se])aratc Article 
of the same date ; printed by Order of the House of Com- 
mons, on the motion of Lord Dudley Stuait 

Treaty of AbiP.nce concluded between Hus»*ia and Turkey 
on tbe 26l]i of.lune (8th July), 1833, communicated to 
his Majesty’s Government by the Piince of Lieven, 
on the (>th of January, 1834. 

Translation. 

His Imperial Majesty, the most high and most mighty 
Ernpeior and Autociat ol ail the Riissuis, and his Highness 
the most high and most mightv Emtieror of the Ottomans, 
being equally nniiiuited with the sineere desire ol niain- 
laitiing the sv.stem ot peace and good harmony happily 
established between the t^^o cnqiires, bave resolved to 
extend and streiigtben tlic pmlect fiiciulship and confi- 
dence u Inch reign between them b) the conclusion of a 
Tmaty of Defensive Allianci*. 

Their Majesties have accoidmgly chosen and named as 
their Pienipotentiai les ; that is to say, his Maji'sly tlie 
Emperor of all the Riissias, the most exeellent and most 
honoiiiable Alexis ('lount Oilotf, Ins Ext raordinarv Ambas- 
.sador at the Sul dime Ottoman Porte, and the most excel- 
lent and most liononrable Apollinaire Bonlcnett, his Envoy 
Extraordinary anti Minister Plenipolent’.ary at the Sublime 
Oil Oman Porte, 8j.c. &e. 

And bis Highness the Sultan of the Ottomans, the most 
illustrious and most excellent, the most ancient ol his 
viziis, Ilosiew Mehmet Pacha, Seraskier, Commander-in- 
Chief of till* Ri gnlar Troops of the Line, and Governor- 
General of tkinstantinople, &c. See., and the most exeellent 
and most lionourahle Fcrzi Akhmet Pacha, Moiichir and 
(’ommand'or of the Guard of Ins Ilighnes**, Sic. &c., and 
the most excellent and most honomable Hadgi Mehmet 
AkitF ElFendi, actual Reis Etfendi, &c. See. ; 

Who, after having exchanged their full powers, found 
in good and due lorm, have agreed upon the following 
Articles : — 

Article 1. There shall be for ever peace, amity, and 
alliance between his Maje.sty the Emperor of all the 
Russias and his Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans, 
Iheir em])iies and their subjects, as well by land as liy sea. 
This alliance having solely for its object the common 
defence of their dominions against all atiai k, their Majes- 
ties engage to come to an unreserved understanding with 
each other upon all the matters which concern their re- 
spective tranquillity and safety, and to afiord to each other 
mutually for this purpqtie substantial aid and tlic most 
efficacious assistance. 

Art. 2. The' Treaty of Peace concluded at Adrianople, 
on the 2nd of September, 1829, as well as all theljfther 
Treaties comprised therein, as also the Convention wgned 
at St. Petersburg, on the 14th of April, 1630, and the ar- 
rangement relating to Greece, concluded at Constantinople, 
on the 9th and 21st of July, 1832, are fully confirmed by 
tlie present Treaty -of JDefensive Alliance, in the same 
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manner as if the said fransaotions had been inserted in It 

word for word. ^ 

Art. 3. In consequence of the principle of conservation 
and mutual defence, which is the basis of the present 
Treaty of Alliance, and by reason.of a most sincere desire 
of securing the permanence, maintenance, and entire inde- 
pendence of the Sublime Porte, his Majesty the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, in the event of circumstances 
occurring: which should ag;ain determine the Sublime Porte 
to call for the naval and military assistance of Russia, 
althoup:h, if it please God, that case is by no means likely 
to happen, engages to furnish, by land and by sea, as 
many troops and forces as the two high contracting parties 
may deem necessary. It is accordingly airreed that, in this 
case, the land and sea force*, whose aid the Sublime Porte 
may call for, shall be held at its disposal. 

Art. 4. In conformity with what is above stated, in the 
event of one of the two Powers requesting the assist- 
ance of the other, the expense only of provisioning the 
land and the .sea forces which may be furnished, shall 
fall to the charge of the Power who shall have applied for 
the aid. * 

Art. 5. Although the two his:h contracting ’fiarties sin- 
cerely intend to maintain this enjjagement to the most 
distant period of lime, yet, as it is possible that in process 
of tune eiiciimslances may require that some changes 
should be made in this Treaty, it has been agreed to fix its 
duration at eiglit years from the day of the exchange, of 
the Imperial ratifications. The two parties, prevumsly to 
the expiiMtion of that term, will concert together, according 
to the state of affairs at that time, as to the renewal of the 
said Treaty. 

Art. r.. The present Treaty of Defensive Alliance shall 
be ratified by the two high contracting parties, and the 
ratifications thereof sliall be exchanged at Const aiUinoplc* 
within the space of two months, or sooner if possible. 

The present lustniment, consisting of Six Articles, and 
to be finally completed by the exchange of tlie lespcctive 
ratifications, having been agreed iqion beiwec*n*us, we 
have signed it, .and sealed it with our seals, in virtue of our 
full powers, and have delivered it to the Plenipotentiaries 
of the Sublime Ottoman Porte, in excdiarige for a similar 
instrument. 

Done at Constantinople, the 2()th of June, 1833, 
(the ‘20tli oft Ik* moon Safer, in the I‘.i4{)lh year 
ol the Hegiia). 

(Signed) Comte Alexis Orloff. 

• A. BoUrEISEFF. 


Separate Article o& the Treaty of Alliance concluded 
between Russia and Turkey, on the 2(jt h of June (8th 
July), I83;t, cominuniealed to Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by the Prince ol Lieven.oii the IGth of January, 
183-1. 

Translation. 

In virtue of one of the clauses of the first Article of the 
Patent Treaty of Defensive Alliance concluded between 
the Imperial (Joint of Ruasna and the Suldinie PArte, the 
two high contracting ])artics are bound to afiord to each 
oilier mutually substantial aid, and tiie most efficacious 
a'-sistance for the salety of their respective dominions. 
Neveitheless, as his Majesty the Emperor of all Jhe 
Russias, wishing spare the Sublime Otkinian Porte the 
^ expense and inconvenience which might be occ.isioncd to 
it. by affording substantial a d, will not ask for that aid if 
circumstances should place the Sublime Porte under the 
obligation of furnishing it, the Sublime Ottoman Porte, in 
the place of the aid which it is bound to furm.-sh in ca.se of 
need, accoi ding to the principle of reciprocity of the Patent 
Treaty, sliall confine its action in favour of the Imperial 
Court of Russia to closing the .strait of the Dardanelles, 
that is to say, to not allowing any foreign vessels of war to 
enter therein under any pretext whatsoever. 

The present separate and secret Article shall have the 
same force and value as if it was inserted word for word 
in theCreaty of Alliance of this day. 

Done at Constantinople, the 2f)tli of June, 1833,'" 
(the 20th of the moon Safer, in the 1249th 
year of the Hegira). 

(Signed) Comtb AifSXis OiiLbFf* 
R, Bouteni^f. ^ 


m& NBWSPAP&It 

EXCISE DUTY QN SOAP, 

The following i* a summary ofTfie recommendation* 
of the Seventeenth Repoft of the Commissioners of Excise 
Inquiry : — 

1. That the present .system of Excise survey on soap 
manufacturers be discontinued, and that they be at liberty 
to manufacture the article in any way, and of any material, 
they may think proper, subject only to such general super- 
intendence of the officers of Excise as may be deemed 
necessary for the security of the revenue, such superin- 
tendence not to extend to any interference with the process 
of ^ftnufactutt. 

2. That the auty on hard soap be reduced from ]^<to 

Id. per lb. ; and on soft soap from }d. to \d, per Ib.^ ^ 

3. That the charge for duty be made on the soap wheA' 

flamed, and that previous to fiaming reasonable notice (to 
be agreed «pon between the traders and the Excise) shall 
be given by the manufacturer of his intention to so 

that an officer maybe always m attendance during the 
operation of cleansing the soap from the coppers into the 
frames. 

4. That the duty be extended to Ireland, and that the 
regulations be tj||a same in bt)th countries. 

5. That a meeting should take plnce between the depart- 

ment of Excise and the manufacturers, for the purpose of 
discussing the qiiesUon of shortening the tircsent period 
allowed for jiayment of the country fluties.and for settling 
some other points relating to facilities to be given for the 
making ot^expenments, for the purpose of improving the 
manufacture. , 

C. That the allowances manufacturers be rencweiL 
before the period of their expiration, with a view of repeal- , 
ing, if possible, the allowance on soft soap, and materially 
‘diminishing that of hard soa]). 

7. That the penalties for broach of the laws affecting 
soap be revised, and more equally adapted to the offence* 
committed, and that all laws relating to the manufacture 
be consolidated into one Act. 

8. That the duties on various vegetable oils be raale- 
nally reduced or repealed. 

Lastly, — That the present survey of Excise on tallow- 
melters be reduced to an occasional superintendence, vs'ith 
a view to its final abolition. 


STATISTICAL NOTICES OF THE ISLAND OF 
CUBA. 

Cuba is the largest of all the West India Islands, being 
about 670 miles in length, and 110 m bieadth in thu nar- 
rowest pari ; and possessing a line of coast nearly 52tt ! 
leagues in extent. The superficies of the island is up- 
waids of 3600 siiiiare le.igiies. 

The importanec of Cuba consists not only in its vast 
extent, the feilihty of its soil, and its convenient harbours, 
but also in its population, being composed of three-fifths 
of free people, ivhilst its fav-nirable geographical position, 
adjoining Haiti and Jamaica on the south side. Cam- 
peachy on the west, and being wdhin a few days* .sail of 
Florida and the Bahama Islands on the north, renders it 
in a great measure the key to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The climate of (Juba is considered (|iiite as healthy as 
that of any other of the West Inclia Islands, although 
situated almost within the limits of the Torrid Zone; tho 
hottest months in the year arc tho'-c of July and August, 
and the most tempeiatc December and January. Hurri- 
canes are not so frequent in Cuba ns in other parts of the 
West Indies, but the north winds blow occasionally with 
great violence. A chain of mountains which runs through 
the whole length of the island divides it into two equal 
parts; the elevation is, however, not considerable. 

The chief rivers of Cuba arc the Guines, Canto, 
mo, and the Sagua, besides several rivulets, some of which, 
are navigable lor boat*? a few miles from their mouth*. ^ 
Cuba is divided into four districts, the«w'e.stern part 
being v/ithin the jurisdiction of the Ilavannah, whilst 
eastern .side comprises the districts of Puerto Rrinci|g^ 
Quatru Villas, and Santiago, containing altogether 
t«»wns. including two bishoprics. The whole popuUt^lJ 
of the island is estiqaated at about 720,000 ' 

%hom one-half are whites, onc-third re- 
mainder free people of colour. ' 

The principal sea ports are those Of 

I taiuu on the north Sust'n^ iiff liuldBd on 

I the Mttth. ' ^ 
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The city of Havannah, the icapltCd of Ctiba, is situated 
ia 23"^ N., on a promontory formed on one side by the 
aeii^'And on the other by a large bay nearly two and a-half 
in width: the entrance to the harbour is narrow, 
and deCended by the Castle of the Moro on the east and 
Puntal (^n tlie west. The city is surrounded wnth walls 
^nd strongly fortified, being defended on the south side by 
the arsenal, on the north by the fort of Puntal, and on the 
west by three castles. The principal buildings coiisist of 
the cathedral, government liouse, dock-yard, arsenal, and 
the tobacco warehouses. The houses are mostly built of 
stone, but the streets arc narrow and ill paved. There 
are two public walks, one within the walls called the 
Alameda, in which there is a fine statue of Charles 111., 
.and the other without the city: there is also a well laid - 
out botanical garden in the vicinity, and on the borders ol 
the ])ay are numerous counliy seats, to which the inha- 
bitants retire in the hot and unhealthy .seasons. The 
population within the walls amounts to about -15,000 m- 
liabitants, of whom one-half are people of colour and 
slaves, Nvliilst the suburbs contain about 10,000 more 
inhabitant.s. 

Sugar is the principal ailich* of pioducain Cuba; there 
are upwards of 800 sugar ])laritatioiis iii tlie island. The 
exports of sugar in 18:14 amounted to -108,000 boxes, and 
in 18:31 to 40(1,000; each box vvci>rhing about dVewt. 
Thcie arc three (piiililjcs ol‘ .sugar made iii the island, viz., 
llie white, mixed, ' and muscovado; the proportion being 
five-ninths of the lust soil, thrce-iiinths of the second, and 
one-ninlh of the last. A sugai estate in (Jul)a, to produce 
2000 boxes, iLapures 300 negj^ocs- able-bodied ncirroes aic 
valued at Irorn 4r)0 dollais to .OOO dollais eacli. and then- 
keep costs 4 5 dollais to 50 dollars a->car. It is cstimateil 
that sugar jihintations return on an iivcragc a net ineoine 
of about 0 per cent. ])ei' anniiin ou the capital emplo}ed. 

Cotfee js the next iinpuitant article ot jirodnce, and 
there Hie Jibout 800 eoftce plantations. In J834 the (‘X- 
]X)i’t.s of coitee amounted to 3.1,000,000 lbs. weight, and m 
1835 to 28,000,000 Ills. 

The civllivation of tobacco, altliough the ( tuba tobacco 
is leckoned su])criur ni fiavoui to that ol any other country, 
has greatly decreased of late yea is, as the preference given 
to eotl'ee-idantmg has occasioned the rental ot land to in- 
^ crease nioic i ijiidly than the inciease of capital. Tiie 
average quantity ol toliacco grow'ii in (tubais 10,000,000 Ib.s. 
weight, one-liall of winch is consinned in the island, :ind 
about 2,500,000 lbs aie annually sent to Siiain. The other 
principal articles of cxjjoit aie wax and liide.s ; of the 
former npwai d.s ijf 500,000 lbs. are annnalJy exjiorled, and 
of the hitler about 00.000 lbs. 

A valual^le source of mineral wealth has arisen in the 
discovery of some copper mines, situaled near the towfn'ol 
Colre, about ten i.tile.s distant from llie poit ol Santiago, 
in the eastern ])ait of the island, and which li.uc been 
worked by some individuals foi the last five or six years. 
A lease ol tins mine in peijictuity was gi anted bv the King 
of Spam in exempting the inodiiec i’loni dues for the 

first ten yeai.s, after which iienod a duty (»f 5 per cent, is 
to be paid on the value <4' t he co])pcr contained in the ore^. 
Up to the close of last yeai u])waids of 800 tons of copper 
ore had liceii imporled into thi.s country lioni Cuba, the 
price of which averaged 21/. per tun. 

Of all the* Spanish colonial jiossessions, Cuba is tliat 
wliicli has been the most prospeiou.s : the leveniie of the 

1. slund for several years ])ast has not only exceeded its 
exiicnditure, but has also added to the resources of the 
•mother country in the late struggles with its colonies. 
Spnin still defers recognizing the independence ol Mexico 
and Columbia, and obliges Cu^a to keep up a large mill- 
lary force, as a protection against any attack on the part 
of those States, and at the same lime draws from the re- 
venues of Cuba from 1 ,t)0(),0U() to J, 500,000 dollars every 

' year tor her own wants. 

PARLIAMKNTAKV REGISTER. 

LlSf" OF HILI.S BKOUGIIT-IN. 

(Exclusive of Private MitJs.) 

IIousK OF Louns. 

Bills which have reoeivod tlie Royal Assent : — 

L Slaves Compensation. farnborough Roj^d. 

2. Capital Punishments Act 4. Reading* Union Gas, 

Amendment. 5* Hardwick’s Inclosure. 


d. Bteiner^ Natoralizatioti; - 19,20, 21, Rili£g*8> Bar- 
Slave Treaty (Spain). thez’s, Focke’s, and Mi- 

8. Indemnity. chaelis’s Naturalization. 

9. Clifton Suspension Bridge. *23. Mutiny. 

10. Exeter Commercial pas. 24. INtanne Mutiny. 

11. Reading Gas. * 25. East Sti Hoik County 

12. Bridgend Market. Hall. 

13. Middle.scx Hospital In- 2.5. Cornwall Assize Hall, 

corporation. 27. Macclesfield Small 

14. Rochdale and Ealand Debts. 

Road. ^ 28. Birmingham and Glou- 

15. Biickinghani and New- cester Railway. 

port Pagncll Road.^ 20. Bristol and Clifton Gas. 

Ifi. lladclitle Roads. ' 3{). IMancliester Imprdve- 

17. AVootton Common. ment. 

18. Ol well Common. 31. Riehmond and Reeth 

Roads. 

Bills biought in : — 

March 22. Bill to amend the law's i elating to bankruptcy 
in Ireland..— 7.077/ Plunkrt. 

— 21. Bill to liliolish cerium offices connected with the 
Court of Chancery in Tivband. — Lord Ptanhel. 

— 20. Bill to repeal the several Acts now in loice relating 
to biead to be sold out of the (hty of London and the 
Liberties theieof, and beyond tlie Weekly Bills of Mor- 
tality, and ten miles ol the Royal h^xcliangc ; and to 
provide otlicr regulations for the making and sale of 
liread, and for preventing tlie adultei ation of meal, 
liour, and bread, beyond the limits atoiesaid. — Puhi of 
liichmoiu^ 

April 12. Bill to abndg(.' and regulate the bolding of bene- 
iices in ])Iinalilies, and to amend llu; laws relating to 
the residence of the clergy, and to the apiiointnient and 
liayment ol stipendiary cmates in England. The Arch- 
bishop of Canto rh nr If. 

— 25 Bill to grant certain powers to heirs of entail in 
Scotland, and to •authoiize the sale of entail lands for 
the payniLMit of debts afieclmg the same. — Lord Rose- 
hen/, 

IloUSL OF Co]\IM(.)NS. 

March 24. Bill to enalfie persons to mak'e deposits of Stock 
01 E\clie(|uer Bills, in lieu of giving security by bund to 
the Postinastei-Cei.('ral,aml Commissioners ot Customs, 
Excise-stamps, and taxes. 

— Bill for the leliefof persons elected to nnmieipal offices, 
and entertaining conscientious object ions to subscribe 
llie declaration ])rovi(led and enjoined by an Act made in 
the 9lh Geo. 1\ ., for repealing so much of the several 
Acts as imposes the necessity lor"r(-ceiving the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Siqiper as a qualification for certain 
offices and employments.— M/’. Paines. 

— Bill lor th(', lietter regulation and ])i()lection of the 
lislu n<*s, on the coast ol England and Wales. 

— Bill to remove difficulties which may aiise from the 
confusion between calendar and lunar months in the 
computation of time. — Mr. Pryinr. 

— 25. Bill for the moie ])eifeelly uniting to the Crown the 
county palatine of Diiiham. - Lord John Russell. 

— 29. Bill to consolidate and amend the laws relating to 
the stamp-duties. — The Chancellor of the lurchequev. 

— Biil to regulate the navigation of slearn-vcssels upon 
curiam parts of the river Thames. — Mr. Alderman ^ 
Jf ood. 

— Bill for tlie amendment of the law of laniUord and 
tenant in Ireland. 

— 30. Bill to render effectual powers of a former Act for 
enabling heirs of entail in Scotland, in possession, to 
burden their estates for the purpose of making turn- 
pike roads and bridges thereon. 

Apn! 21. Bill to promote the observance of the Lord's 
Diu. — ISir Andrew Agnew. 

Declared by the House, “ That, according to the esta- 
blished rules of Parliament, the Chairman of a» Select 

Committee can only vote when there is an equality of 

voices.” 

The elevation of Mr. Dominic Browne to the Irish 
Peerage has occasioned a vacancy in the representation 
•of the county Mayo. 
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hm OF OOMMIOTIIS APPOINTED. ^ 
(Eitclusive qf Committees to cokeider Bills.) * 
Hougi^,oF Lords. 

iarch 30. Committee to inquire into the existing facili- 
ties lor intercourse between ttte United Kingdom and 
the colonies of North America, and the expediency and 
moans of improving them. 

- Committee to consider of some additions to the Library 
of the House, and of other matters relating thereto. 

- 12. Committee appointed in the last Session of Parlia- 

ment to consider the Hill, intituled, “A^ Act for ena- 
bling prisoners to make their defence by counsel or 
attorney,” revived. • 

House op Commons. 

larch 23. Committee to consider the state of ^he salmon 
tisheries in Scotland. • 
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Astnuor of tho NaTPwmiJb* ei fiivtitua of Grkat 
Britain, in the Yean andP Quarters oaded^th m April 1S3&. 
and 5ihof April 1830, showing the Itcreuwiw Pecrease on 
each head thereof. ' o- 
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ABSTRACTS OF RETURNS PRESENTED TO 
PARLIAMENT. 

Potter Looms.— ^ Parliamentary Return gives the fol- 
iwing as llie number of power looms m use in the various 
mnufachniiig districts visited by the lactory inspect- 
rs : — 111 Lancasliiie 02,084, of which 01,176 are employed 
1 the eotloii inaiiurael ui e, and the remainder in the woollen 
lul silk manulaetuieN, vi/., 1142 in woollen, and 300 ui 
Ik. Thenunibci of pouer looms in Manchester is 15.000, 
liny 1)301, Bhiekbuiii 4250, and Ashlon-uuder-Lyrie 40 1 8. 
'he returns 'do not show the ]nopoition for ether places 
Dmprised in the Macclesfield district. The number of 
owir looms in Yorkshire is 7809, of which 3885 are em- 
loyed ill the cotton niaiiufaeture, 3123 m worsted, and 
01 in woollen In (vheshire ihere arc 22,913 looms— »22,491* 
ottoM, 41 1 silk, and 8 woollen ; in Derbyshire 2403 looms 
-240.U‘ottuM,iind J(h) silk , iii Staffordshire 346, all of which 
r(‘e(»ltoii looms; ni AVestiiiorelaiid there are 8 woollen 
loriis 111 l)evoih-,lnie, 80 silk looms ; in ELssex, >06 silk 
)oms ; in Kent, 12 flax looms; m Leicestershire, theie 
re 40 cotton looms and 89 woollen and woisted looms: 

1 ]\li(ldlesex, 8 cotton looms and 300 silk looms; in Nor- 
)ik, 24 silk looms ; in Somersetshire, 7i woollen looms and 
32 silk looms; in VVarvvickshire, 25 looms are used in the 
laniilaetnre of i;irths, Iv'lts, braces, garters, &e. ; ui Wor- 
estcMsliiic there are 7 riband looms; in Cloucestershire, 
v^oo]le!l looms; in Montgomeryshire, 4 woollen looms ; 
iWatiroid, .3.30 eotion looms ; m Wexfoid, 07; in Kil- 
are, 52 ; aiui in Dublin, ‘2 i cotton looms. In Scotland 
lie nuiiilier of ])o\MU looms in use is 17,721, viz., 17,531 
otton, l()S linen, and 22 woollen. The numlnn of Colton 
)onis 111 Cllasgow is *13,253. In tlie north of Ireland there 
re 935 cotton looms and 100 linen looms; and in the four 
01 1 hero count les of England the number is 221 ; 186 cot- 
au looms aT Carlisle, and 29 linen and G woollen looms at 
the:' places in these counties. The total number of power 
MMiis 11 use in the United Kingdom is 117,151; viz., 

1 England, 9,-5975 ; iii Wales, 1939 ; in vScotland, 17,721 ; 
nd 111 hel.ind, 1516. This number is likely to be in- 
I eased, as it is stated tliat in the manufacture of several 
iticles the |;uwc'- loom liad only been experimentally in- 
roduced, hut that its success would occasion many more 
) he einplo\ed. 

Puntslimcnts in the Army. -Within the five years, oiid- 
ig December .31st, 1835, there had beefi punrshed by 
he lash 1110 men belonging to regiments and depots in 
rreat Britain and Ireland, and 9591 had been impri- 
oned. Coiporal punishment was inflicted on 1227 sol- 
lers once only; on 172 twice; on 32 three times; on 
four times; and on 2 five times. Of the 1440 who 
eceived corporal punishment, 825 were also imprisoned, 
291 once; 203 twic»* ; 170 three times ; 88 four 
imes; 46 five times; 10 six times; 8 seven times; 4 
ight times ; 1 nine times ; and I ten times. During tlie 
bove five years, 415 men belonging to th# Ro>al Marines 
eceived corporal ])unishment, namely— 332 once; 70 
wice; 12 three times ; and 1 five times ; and 1115 men 
lad been imiu’isonod, namely — 869 once ; 171 twice; 56 
hree times; 17 four times; and 2 five times. Of the 
115 who had been imprisoned, 263 had also received cor- 
loral punishment, namely — 46, previous to iraprisonment : 
73, subsequent to imprispnnient ; and 44, botq before and ^ 
iter imprisonment. ^ 
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JbOii{ The fdloMvinfl is a oamet list of all 

iht Scm Stock J^nlcs which have been established under 
the.4ot 7 Geo. IV., together with the number of partners 
3ank of Birmingham, 227 partners; Bank of 

vefpool, 441 ; Bank of Manchester, 552; Bank of South 
Wales, 7 ; Bank of Walsall, 112; Bank of Westmoreland, 
154; Barnsley Banking Company, 118; .Birmingham 
Banking Company, 311; Bradford Banking Company, 
173 ; Bradford Commercial Banking Company, 160 ; Bris- 
tol Old Bank, 8; Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Bank- 
ing Company, 98 ; Commercial Bank of Knjrland, 444 ; 
Coventry and Warwickshire Banking Company, 261 ; 
Cumberland Union Banking Company, 52 ; Darlington 
Bistrict Joint Stock Banking Company, 247 ; Derby and 
Derbyshne Banking Company, 204 ; Devon and Ck)rnwall 
Banking Company, 146; Dudley and West Bromwich 
Banking Company, 190; East of England Bank, 534; 
Gloucester County and City Bank, 2.!; Gloucestershire 
Banking Company, 265 ; Halifax .Joint Stock Banking 
Company, 178 ; Hampshire Banking Company, 141 ; 
Holywell Bank, North Wales, 7; Huddersfield Hanking 
Coflipany, 335; Hull Banking Company, 247 ; Knarcs- 
bOrough and Claro Banking Company^ 160; Lancajiter 
Banking Company, 127; Leamington Bank, 157: l.ca- 
mington Pnois and Warwickshire Bank. 135 ; Leeds 
Banking Company, 451 ; Leeds and West Hiding Banking 
Company, 161; Leicestershire Banking Company, 101; 
Leith (Carlisle) Banking Company. 9 ; Liclitield, Riigeley, 
Tamworth Banking Company, 98 ; Lincoln and Lindsey 
Banking Company, 230 ; Liverpool Commercial Banking 
Company. 263; Liverpool Ti]^desm(jn’s Bank, 542 ; Man- 
chester and Jdverpool District Bank, 1054 ; Mirfield and 
Huddersiield Banking Company, 263; National Piovin- 
cial Bank of England, 485 ; Norlolk and Norwich Joint 
Stock Banking Company, 125 ; North of England Joint 
Stock Banking Comjiany, 571 ; Northern and Central 
Bank of England, 1204 ; Noith Wilts Banking Company, 
162; Nottingham and Nottinghamshire Banking Com- 
]pany, 272; Paie’s Leiccstershiu; Banking Company, or 
the Leicestershire Union Banking Company, 15; Saddle- 
worth Banking Company, 114; Sheffield Banking Com- 
pany, 225 ; Stamford and Spalding Joint Slock Banking 
Company, 85 ; Stourbridge and Kidderminster Banking 
Company, 223; Stuckey’s Banking (Jonijiany, 34; AVol- 
verhampton and Staffordshire Banking Coinjiany, 238 ; 
York City and County Banking Company, 2»»7 ; York 
Union Banking Company, 277 ; Yorkshire District Bank, 
680; Wakefield Banking Company, 192; Warwick and 
teammgton Banking Com])any, 122; AVest of England 
5nd South Wales District Bank, 469 ; Whitehaven Joint 
Stock Banking Company, 236 ; Wilts and Dorset Banking 
Company, 299. 

British Muse The usual accounts of the Income 
and P^xpenditurc of the British Museum for the Year 
1835 ; of the estimated (Charges and Expenses for the 
Year 1836, and of tlie Sums necessary to discliarge the 
same; and an* Account of the Number of Persons ad- 
mitted to view the same have just been jmblislied. 

, No. I, exhibits a General Aeeounl of all Receipts, from 
Christmas, 1834, to Cluistmas, 1835, and is as follows: — 

£ s. d. 

248 3 3i 


Mav, 


4, 254 


Balance in hand, December 26, 183 1 
Fourth Instalment of Parhamciitary Grant 

for 1834-5 

Parliamentary Grant for 1835-6 . £17,796 
Fourth Instalment for Qr. ending 
** Lady-day, 1836, not received . 4,449 

13,347 

One Year’s Dividends on 30,00(J7. Red. Ann. 000 
©0. on 12,972/. 15«.7rf. Three perCerit.Cons, 

; bequeathed by the late Earl of^Bndge- 
, ^ water, for the purposes named in his Lord- 
ship's Will' 

Bent of a real Est^e also bequeathed by the 
iwidEarl of Br^ewater, lor the purposes 
named in luit^i^dship's Will 
Cash received by the Sale of the Synopsis 
Cash by the side of other Museum Publications^ 120 
BalauceMtlmprest to Mr. Baber returnecU . 
fiot jp i p if ikeu expended • , • • ^ 

1 '£18,603 
Amei 


3S9 15 8 


26 

303 


6 8 


No. shews the actual Bbtpenditure iVom Christmas, 
1834, to Christmas, 1835, and estimatOd Expenditure iVom 
Lady -day, 1836, to Lady -day, 1837. 

1835. 


1836. 


6 0^ 


Salaries of Officers of the old Estab. 4,400 
Salaries of Assistants . 

Salaries 'and Wages of Attendants 
and Servants . . • • 

Salaries of Librarians for the King s 

Library 

Salaries of Oflicers for the Bank- 
sian Collections “ 

Attendants on Stoves, & Labourers 198 5 0 

Supernumeraries employed on Ori- 
ental MSS. ; on Greek Papyri ; 
and in indexing Minutes . , . 

.SLipernumeraries employed on vari- 
ous Catalogues of Printed Books 
Rent, Rates, and Taxes 
Coals, Coke, and Faggots 
Candles, and Gas Light Company 
Incidents for sundry Articles of 
J) imcstic Use, &c. , 

Repairs, fitting up Shelves, &c. not 
paid by the Board of Works 

Stationery 

Bi nd i n g of B ook s , f in d M an use ri pt s , 
and Portfolios, and uniolling and 
framing Papyri 
Purchase of* Manuscripts 
Purchase of Manuscripts pursuant 
to the Will of the late Earl of 
Bridgewater .... 

Piireliese of Manuscripts, special 
lor tins year .... 

Purchase of Printed Books . 

Purchase of Mincials and Fossil 
Reniuins . . . * . 

Purchase of Zoological Specimens 
Cabinets, Spirits of Wme, &c., for 
])reserving the Mineralogical and 
Zoological ('Collections 
Purchase of Specimens to continue 
Sir J. Banks's Botanical Collec- 
tions 

Cabinets for Botany 
Purchase of Coins, Medals, and . 

Antiquities .... 

Cabinets foi Coins and Gems 
Purchase of Prints and Engravings 
Punting and stitching Synopsis . 

Printing List ol Additions, Tickels, 

Rules, 8ic. . • . . 

Printing Catalogues of Manuscripts 
Printing Descnjition of Ancient 

ISIarbles 

Drawings from Ancient Marbles . 

Engravings from Ancient Marbles 
Drawings and Engravings of Egyp- 
tian Inscriptions 

Towaids making Moulds of Elgin 

]\l:irbles 

Lav' Expenses .... 

Treasury and Exchequer Stamps 


Totals 



a. 

d. 

£. 

i,400 

0 

0 

4,400 

1,254 

17 

0 

*1,520 

00 

8 

0 

*3,350 

740 

0 

0 

740 

500 

0 

0 

500 

198 

5 

0 

200 

*90 

14 

0 

*400 

620 

4 

0 

*950 

198 

9 

7 

200 

462 

6 

0 

460 

86 

11 

8 

100 

236 

17 

41 

, 250 

.371 

15 

1 

.350 

180 

19 

6 

200 

963 

5 

6 

1,200 

540 

2 

9 

500 

3 

19 

3 

— 




. 2.000 

1,969 

15 

8 

2,000 

4 )9 

15 



19S 

14 

o| 

. 1,150 

288 

8 

4 . 


11 

17 

9 

80 

• 

• 


100 

497 

13 

0 

800 




50 

372 

0 

6 

250 

"313 

13 

6 

300 

87 

7 

6 

100 

155 

19 

0 

250 

153 

13 

0 

100 

179 

11 

(1 

150 

212 

11 

0 

400 

16 

16 

0 

— 

. 



500 

31 

13 

0 

50 


— 


— 

19,076 

4 

23,^0 


Tiie Balance available for the service of the year ending 
Lady-day, 1 837, is 1 G26/. 1 8^. Ad. ; and the amount required 
21,074/. Of a vSpecial Parliamentary Grant of 6000/, for 
the purchase of Egyptian antiquities, the amount expended 
IS 5081/. IG.y. ; and there remains with the Lords of the 
Treasury unexpended, the sum of 918/. 4s, 

The number atf persons admitted to view the General 
Collections in the British Museum was 71,336 in 1829 ; 


• The additional charge in these it^ms is to be attri- 

hutod chiefly to an increase in the number of AMiatants and At- 
tendants, and to a provision for an increased number of Copyists, 
tor the purpose of furniahjQe the Public in the R^ing Rooms 
with a complete Catalogue Prints Books within the curi 

rent Year, 
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99,912 in 1830 * 147,8^8 irttsi } Ail4 ’the Mfotrihg k 
detailed return for the last three years 



1833, 

1834. 

1^35. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

January . 

16.318 

•, 16.977 

17.431 

February 

12,464 

16,639 

15,309 

March 

. 17.738 

16.181 

17,918 

April 

12,994 

16,232 

20,355 

May 

. 19.485 

19,057 

37,054 

J une 

28,821 

36,032 

35,565 

July 

36,191 

36.4 85 

50,951 

August . 

. 28,260 

26,144 

35.151 

September 

207 

• 485 

463 

October 

19.932 

29,160 

32,466 

November 

. 11,626 

12,216 

13,882 

December 

. 6,459 

11,088 . 

12,559 

• 

210.495 

237,366 289,104 

Number of visits made to the Reading Rooms 

for the 

purpose of study 

or research, 

about 1950 in 1810 

; 4300 

m 1815 ; 8820 in 

1820; 22,800 

in 1825 ; 31,200 in 

18;i0; 

38.200 in 1831 ; 46,800 in 1832 

; 56,800 in 1833 ; 

70,266 


in 1834 ; 03.406 in 1835. 

Number of visits, by artists and students, to the Gal- 
leries of Sculpture, lor the purpose of study, 4038 in >83] ; 

4 740 in 1832; 4l00inlH.<3; 5645 in 1834 ; 60S 1 in 1835. 

Number of visits made to the Print Room, about 4100 
in 183.»; 2030 in 1833 ; 220 tin 1834 ; 1065 in 1835. 

Iniprnal Corn Tradp. — The Ajipcndlx to the Evidence 
taken by the Select Committee on tlie Stale ^of A^ncul- 
turc contains an account ])reparcd by the Coin pi roller of 
Corn Returns, of the total number of ([uarters of wheat sold 
arinuallyineacholthe UO maikets from which Ret urns aic 
made agreeably to the Acts of 7, S, and 0 Geo. IV. : and* 
also an Account of the airprc^ate number of quailcrs of 
wheat returned durinj^ the last three >ears, which latter is 
as follows : — 

Years. (Quarters. Bushc-U. ^ 

1833 . . , .3,570,0.53 . . 1 

1831 . . . 3,708,602 . . 0 

1835 . . , 3,027,020 . . 5 

The markets in which the quantity of wlfcflt sold in 1834 
exceeded 30,000 quarters per annum, are the following: 
and the quantity sold in each of the two previous ycjn ■» is 




ih:v2. 

1833. 

U.U. 

Birmingham 

. 69.139 

07,508 

60,104 

Boston 

/8,173 

9-2,9-25 

i:n„{70 

Biistol 

30,042 

43,770 

43,342 

Bury 

. 35,406 

40,897 

38.907 

Cambridge 

. •25,216 

42,5s8 

48,536 

(JantcM-bury 

35.681 

41,0 73 

4 1,737 

Chclmsiord 

. 56.9 27 

63.231 

(17,338 

Chichester 

32 ! 194 

37,475 

33,959 

ColcllPStiM' 

. 48,603 

53,' 6-2 

51,008 

Fakenhain 

22,604 

27.822 

32.810 

Hertford 

33,895 

38,011 

31,119 

Hull 

34,989 

53,302 

47,572 

Ipswich 

. 53,325 

01,396 

57,400 

Leeds 

. 128,4 73 

136,179 

105,69,3 

Lincoln 

4-2,801 

46.107 

65,228 

Liverpool . 

. 108,170 

153,032 

155,155 

London 

. 362,495 

373,730 

409,2 1 1 

Lynn 

. 92,199 

95,704 

931594 

Manchester 

01,120 

54.109 

60,550 

Newaik 

28,877 

35,581 

40,768 

Newcastle 

. 64,101 

59,740 

03,207 

Nort hamptmi 

. 28.814 

30,452 

33.391 

Norwicli . 

, 95,310 

94,929 

84 009 

Nottingham 

. 51,414 

46,127 

14.393 

Heading . 

32,897 

36,113 

32,759 

Romford . 

. 31,908 

40,901 

37,038 

Uxbridge . 

39,325 

40.822 

35,952 

Wakefield 

. 183.400 

202,1.19 

263,117 

Wish each . 

. 08,188 

86,231 

122,198 

Woodbridge 

. 32.608 

40,805 

42,228 

York 

. 43,179 

53,014 

54,168 


Consumption of Rape-seed^ Rapp-ca,he,and Linseed cahe, 
and of Runes, us Afa/attre.— The lollowing is an abstract of 
a Return pieparert at the Cuslotn-house for the use ol the 
Comra.Uee on Asricuhure. Ttie OTpbrt«tiom»&r Scotia# 
are included in tmB Keturn fdt ^iicn of ine aodv^ articles; 


but Withoiif it may be 

sufficient to stiite that thf to he 

comparatively unknown in that pan Britain— 

that the consumption of linseed and otni^i^^j?akea ave- 
rages not quite one-eiffhth of the quantity^ffidti^rted in 
England; and that of the bones imported, w^ch are 
intended to used as manure, nearly One-fohrth ar^ 
employed for that purpose in Scotland. The ftillowing 
table has reference entirely to the importations into Eng- 
land: — 



RnpA-geed, 

Oll-rakei, 

'BoneA 

Ycnta. 

i\X*. 

owl*. 


1821 

. . 9.091 

110,030 


1822 

. * . 30,963 

75.019 


1823 

* 16,902 

1 70.540 


1824 

. 74,561 

488,872 

43^iEj^W^ r't, 

1625 

. 60,637 

673.957 


1826 

/ . 73,449 

510,824 


1827 

. . 03,378 

' 479,006 

77,^»'’;' 

1828 

. 53,587 

478,886 

59,7a» 

1829 

. 47,287 

350,037 

49,741." 

1830 

. . 66,195 

298,979 

58,233 

1831 

. 50,891 

419,155 

65,629 

18.^ 

72,744 

398,253 

. * 77,847 

1833 

. . 74,079 

41 0.09 7 

, 97.903 

1834 

. . 0^,733 

537.307 

118,121 

LS35 

. 94.304 

344,762 

127,131 


The duty paid on rape-seed, imported into England in 
1825, exceeded 55,000/., and, in 1835, amounted 10 4316/.; 
duty on oil-cakcs, in 1825,5018/.*; in 1835,2918/.; duty 
on bones as maiiiirc, in 1825^805?.; in 1835, 1309/. ..s 

Vap;raitts . — A Parliamentary Return shews the 
pciises incurred by different counties in Engliwid in re- 
moving poor persons to Ireland, Scotland, and the Isles 
of Man and Scilly, during the year 1834. In the coun^ 
of lledford, 36 Irish and Scotch paupers v ere removett 
at an expense of 7/. 19.v. ; Berkshire, 1 ])aupcr{ 3/.; Cam- 
bridge, 51 Scotch, 11 /. 2s. 9c/.; Chester, 64 paupers, 
92/. ius. Bd.; Cornwall, 1 Irish, 3/. 12«. 3(/. ; Devon, 6 
IrSh, G/. 8.V. G(/. ; 26 Scotch, 5/. 14.v. 3d.— Total, 12/. 2v. 9d. 
Durham, 375 paupers, 19/ 2.v.; Essex, 15 Irish, 27/. 13^. 5d.; 
Gloucester, 14 Scotch, 11/. Ha*. 4d. ; 23 Irish, 15/. 14^. 3d* 
— Total, 27/. 5v. 7d. Liuica.ster, 1,873 Irish, 49 Scotch* 
683/. 16,v. 9d. ; Leicesliu*, 15 removals, 34/. 19.9. 7d. ; Lm*. 
coin (return imperfect), 1 removals to the Isle of Man^ 
]'}/. l.v. ; C'lty of London, 84 Irish, 1 Scotch, 90/. 8^.; 
Middlesex, 709 lush, 25 Scotch, 1,112/. U.; Monmoiuhi , 
li.5 Irish, 122/ 8s.; Northumberland, 10 Scotch, 5 Irish^ 
22/. 11.9 4d. ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 12 paupers, 2 ^. 8^. : 
Oxfoid, 11 Scotch, 12 Isle of Man, 5' I.sle of ScilTy; 
77/. I.5.V. 7d. ; Rutland, 6 Irish, being 2 removals of the 
sa'ine individuals, 24/. 13s. lOd ; Somerset, 4 Irish, 6 /. 9s.; 
Stafford, 10 men, 26 women, and 67 Children to Ireland 
II men, 27 women, and 89 children to Scotland; to tbtt, 
Isle of Scilly, 32 men and women, and 145 cliildretl. , 
616/. 17 a\ Od. ; Siiholk, a man, his wife, and eight childrB^ 
to Ireland, 28/. 7.v. 6d. ; a man and six children, 23/. U. 
—Total, 51/. 8a\ 9d. Surrey, 61 removals, 70/. 19^* ' 

Westmoreland, 5 Irish, 5/. 19.v. 5d. ; York, East Riditlgi ' 

6 ])aupcr.s, 10/. 8a-. 6d.; A"ork, North Riding, 9 panpert,| 
York, West Riding, 242 removals, all Irish but 
436/. 29. 5d., includuig the expenses of prepai'ing a vagnmilf 
depot at Wakefield; Yoik City, 3 Scotch, 5. Us. i 
Tlic expen.ses are charged on the county rate bv 3 & A" 
William IV., c. 40. This Act has considerably , 
diiccd Mic costs of removing vagrants. When the nuleajji 
was higher, many individuals were constantly moving frinS,; 
one place to another, solely for the purpo.se of obtainingp’ 
the allowance. The mileage in Kent, as established byjJ^ 
inagistiatcs in 181G, was .so high, that in sending a 
his wife, and four children, from Dover to Canter^, 
isxteen miles, it wrs« 10^. more than a post-chaise 
four would have been. In 1832, the surg ,chargft<|5^* 
the county rates in England for the removj^ ’of 
amountedi to 28,597/. ^ 

. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rankrupf^ Analysis from Manh 

Agent I ; auMioneerji. ;i2 ; 2; 

; htas.'f-dhundjeif* 1 ; /buiMigk* 2 ; ; Ahndler. 1 ; 

€heaxist, l; che^Bemo!tgers>2; etothier» 1 ; coach-makers, 


V 
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3 ; ccwa-merohanls, 3 ; «ord-wainw.« ; eatte^Hipinnff. 1,5 Sugur^AtBVKs^ 
draperJi, 8 ; dyer* 1 } earthenvirfre manufacturer. 1 ; fwlpt per cwt^ computet 
(Birmiitghatti), 1 ; flax-spipper, f ; ft'uiterer, l ; grocerg. 8; London Gazette 
hat-mamifaeturera, 2; horse-dealer, 1; hosier, 1; iron- Weeks end in 

fpander, l ; Jeweller, 1 ; joiner, 1 ; lace-dealer, 1 ; linen- i. 

miinufacturer. 1 ; livery-staWe keeper, 1 ; lodging-house .. 

keepers, 3 ; marmcr, 1 ; miller, 1 ; mercer, 1 ; merchants, 3 ; *. 

oilmen, 2; packer (Manchester), I ; painter, 1 ; plumber, 1 ; .* 

printer, 1 ; rope-maker, 1 ; saddler, 1 ; schoolmistress, 1 ; cr,W/.M — Th^ W 

scrivener, 1 ; sliip-owner, 1 ; silvermith, 1 ; tailors, 2; timber- , ^ V 


Stf^cr.-'At^arage price of Bvo^A or Muscovado 8in;ar 
er cwt., computed from ihe returns published in the' 


Weeks ending March 22, . . 38^. Ojrf. 

„ Marcli 29, . . 38v. 2^^. 

„ April 5, . . 38#. Ad. 

., Apiil 12, . . 38#. 

„ April 19, . . 38#. %id. 

Sweden. — The following details are taken from tables 


scrivener, 1 ; sliip-owner.l ; silvermith, 1 .tailors, timber- jmye been recently propareclby the Sweilish Go- 

merohanl, I ; victimllers and innkeepers, 8; vernment :-Plnm January, 1822, to December. 1834, the 

iJ wine-merchants, 4. Total, 91, frftm property of the nobility had decreased to the 

lj »9 28th of December, 3-b^ amount of 631,362; tlfkt of the middle class had increased 


„ , by 360,176/. : and that of the peasantry had increased by 

Com a»r/ Graiii.-Avcrase prices 1’^'' 271,599/. The unredeemed mortga-cs of the property of 
land wd Woles, irom ‘the London Gazette, ot tiidny, 4,,^ „„bfii,y 

April 22: '■ 2.511,661/.; iniddleclass.2.222,774/.; peasantry.2.247.3r5/. 

, d. s. d .V rf. ^ d s d s. d All transleis of land are rc*gistered, and all individuals 

WeHteniiiriK April 1 ').... 48 8 .1^ I ill 1 2 '.» 7 35 7 I divided hv Jaw' into these three edassos ; .so that the 

'^0 7 el 7 » fl accuracy of the above calculation may be relied on. 

Ullij on t^lsn ruin 40 s l(. 1 15 .1 SI . 1 J 1 Hot/, (Old . — We learn from official documenls, that the 

Bank q/ - Quarterly Average of the Weekly population of Holland, on the Isl of January, 1835, was 
Liabiliticfl' ^nd Assets ot the Bank of Knghind, from follows: — North Brabant, 335,1.50; Gelderlaiul, 
January 12 to A]>n] .5, 18.10. intdusivf, ])ubhshed piir-snant ;r23,lC7; North Holland, 420, .315; South Holland, 

to Act 3 and 4 William IV., c. 98. • 492,918; Zealand, 140, .342 ; Utrecdit, 134,304 ; Friesland, 

MabUities. Asscib. 217,882: Ovorysscl, 186,00-2 ; Groningen, 106,104; 

Circulation £18,003,000 Seeiintics £27,927.000 Dronthe, 07,230— total, 2,503,024 souls. In the year 

Deposits 14,751,000 Bullion 7,801,000 |k 34. there were horn in the Northern Nctlierlands. 


Welk ©mliri^f April D ... 
84100 perloil Iasi year. . , . 
Avttjrasa of w^^ks 

l>lpy on t^lun roLii. . . . 


Wli 

kmI. 

Oats 

H jp 

UCIIIIN 

IVjK 

Jf 

d. s. d 

.V rf. 

V rf 

s rf 

s. rf 

.. 48 

8 1 

ill 1 

29 7 

35 7 

:)d 1 

. 3H 

10 3J 

'j.t 

.12 r> 

.10 0 

.<0 0 

. 4G 

1 iiO 7 

ill 7 

;{o 0 

3.'» l 

.'15 f) 

,. 40 

s l(-> 10 

15 .1 

21 .1 

10 if 

10 9 


Bank qf England. - - Quarterly Average of the Weekly 
Liabilitiefl' ^nd Assets ot the Bank of Kngland, from 


J.labiUtioA. 

Circulation £18,003,000 


Deposits 


14,751,000 

£32,814,000 


Price of Consoh. — The following are the cdosing prices 
of the Three per Cent. Consols for Account on each of the 
undermentioned days: — 

March 26. April 2. April 9. April 10. April 23. 
912 91f 92 9H 9]g 


49-2,918; Zealand, 140,342 ; Utrecdit, 134,304 ; Friesland, 
»• 217,882: Overyssel, 186,00-2 ; Groningen, 106,104; 

£27,927,000 Dronthe, 07,230— total, 2,503,024 souls. In the year 
7,801,000 1 ^ 34 , there were born in the Northern Nctlierlands, 

87,392 children ; the deaths were 08,121; the marriages, 

£35,728.000 21,281. 

dosing prices Canton of Luzern, Stvitzerfwd. — The ofTie'.al UeUirns 
>11 each of the for the year 1834 state the revenue of this canton to have 
been 3i).5,l81 Swiss francs (about 24,350/.), and the e\- 
April 23. pcnditure 357,524 Swiss fiancs (about 23,354/.) 


(HlllONlCLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


The Postmaster-General and the Commissioners of the ^ 
Board of Excise have respectively issued oiders prohibiting j 
all persons having connexion with these establishments : 
from belonging to Orange Lodges. | 

It is understood that the Convention recently entered 1 
into between the authorities eonneeled with the French | 
and English Post Ofllee will take effect in the month of 
J,ane next. Newspapers exchanged between the two 
countries will bC subject to a postage of one halfpenny in 
England, and four centimes, oi- about the same amount, in 
France. At present twouonct! is paid in England, and ! 
iivepence in France, on a newspa])er transmitted from ' 
London to Pans, while in futuie a postage of only one 
penny (one halfpenny in England and one halfpenny in 
France) will be charged on newspapers destined for either 
country. The oosl of a daily newspajier on the Continent 
it enormous; but the proj-osed reducdions, lioth in the 
stamp-duty and postage, will doubtless occasion a great 
increase in the number of English newspajicrs circulated 
in France. 

A meeting ba.s been held at llie London Coffee-House, 
IhcfLord Mayor in the Chair, to establish a society for the 
protection of life fiom fire. It was stated that, within the 
last twelve montli.s, fourteen lives had been lost at fires.- 
The ** Cygnet,’* vrith tlie first party of emigrants to the ' 
nev^ colony of South’ Australia, has sailed from Giavcsend. 
Eight gentlemen have gone out as surveyors, taking with 
them upwards of twenty arlisahs and labourers, a surgeon, 
steward, Rnd harbour-master. 

At the last Limenek assizes, the high-sheriff, Verc dc 
Verc% Esq., presented Judge Perrin with a pair of white 
'gold-fringed gloves, sentence of death not having been 
passed on any prisoner tried. 

M^rch 22. Death of the Right Reverend Christopher 
Bufson, Bishop Killaloe and Clonfert, aged 89. 

At a meeting of the newsjiaper propriftors of Ire- 
land, a Committee was appointed to draw up a petit ion to 
the House of Commons, iind a memorial Chancellor 
of the Excheqtkjr, wyriuff that, in case ^ penny ,d^y 
should be £n$lan& W ia Irelaiia 

should be JHPby. At a meeting ‘Of the Tradeii' 


Political Union,’ ]\Ir. Lawless moved a resolution to the 
effect that the equalization of the duties would be “a 
complete exlingiusber ol llie Iiish press.*' No allusion 
was made at this meet mg to the existence of .5f) newspapers 
in Scotland, although tliey ])aid the same duty as the 
newspapers jniblished in England 

31. Death of the lion, and Right Reverend Henry 
Ryder, Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, aged 59. 

— Death of Mr. Rnthven, M.P. for the city of Dublin, 
aged 63. 

April A. The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Ely 
(Dr. S])arkc) died at VAy Hoiisi*, aged 77. 

— Dinner given to Mr. O ConneH at Nollingham ; and 
in the same week the Honourable Member \isited York 
and Hull, by invitation, where public dinners were given 
to him. 

7. Death of William Godwin, aged 81, author of a wmrk 
on “ Political Justice,” tiie novel of “ (^aleb Williams,” 
and other works. 

8. A little after midnight the statue of King William 
the Third, on horseback, on College-green, Dublin, wes 

1 blown up by gunpowder. The statne stood 011 a pedestal 
eighteen feet m height, surrounded by an inclosure of iron 
railing, the summit of the statue being about thirty feet 
from the level of the street. It was situated almost in a 
, central position between the Bank of Iidand and the Col- 
' lege, and nut more than ten or a dozen yards from some 
houses. The report was heard for a considerable dist.ance in 
' the neighbourhood, and the lamps in the streets w'ere cx- 
j tinguisiied by the concussion. The figure was of lead, 
and, though weighing several tons, was blown up some 
distance in the air, and fell a few paces distant from the 
! pedestal. The authors of the plot have not yet been 
discovered. 

; 12. “The Gazette” announces that Dominic Browne, 

, Esq., M.P. for the county of Mayo, has been raised to the 
' dignity of a Baron of that part of the United Kingdom 
^ called Ireland, by the name, style, and title of Baron 
Oranmore and Browne, of Carra Browne Castle, in Oian- 
more,in the county of dalw«>yj and of Castle Mao Garrett, 
in the county of Mayo. 



ADVEBfISBIfENTfi. 


/ 


THE ABOi.rrioi3 ^‘ *nd 

MENT mr DEBT CONSIDEARD, In Six uddrenwd to - ^ 

ton§lUucut. By B. IIawkm. Jnn., M.l*. 

B. Kki.eowxs. Ludgftte- Street. 


A SURGEON in a respectable Practice in the Country, 

littM Two VacapcicB for ARTICLED PUPILS. Ana ninpennerie kept 
the time of the Pnml* will bo chiefly devoted to tho Acquircitieut of Genenu ‘ 
and ProfoBnional Knowledge. 

Apply (if by Letter) post paid, to Mows. Cotbynand Company, Chemiste, 
300, Holbovn. 


TO THK NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND PUBLIC. 

• London, 1830. 

I ^AMILTKS OF DISTINCTION, and Visiters to the Motro- 

nolia Rf this Sejuon, who freriuently expeiiencft great difBeuUy In Milting' 
themKHlves with Fll^Nl^ll(*d or Unruriiishcd Boiibey, owing to the gre.<t. demand, 
nre respei-lfiill y iiirnijTiecl every Httention will bo Afforded in«the BOUSE 
AND ESTATE AOENCY UKl’AlllWKNT ol Henky L. Cooper in obtaining 
or diKposing of the .sami*, or in the Selling, Letting, or Valuing iiny deboription 
of I'roperty in Town oi Country. 

From tlio eentral situations of the T*!staliHslnnents in llu’ir reiipeeiivft eom* 
m.uidiiig loefilitlv'., every f.ii ility is leiidired to hoiu.unng hi« HoVai* 

with their instriKtions, and otferiiig iho advantage of a double Register, nsimlly 
replete with ellgilile propet ties. • 

The general uitroduetion of Plate Olasa for Window®, Carriagea, Connerva- 
lories, inteinal Dceor.ition8, ire., lina indueed H. L. C. to annex a Tariff of 
SizoH adapted to those uses, with IVieeN exceedingly moderate, but of a Quality 
not to be exeelled ; also is added, an oatline of his general Imsiness eomprising 
the Cabiiier, Upiiolstery, and Decorativu Depni tinerits, in each of wtiudi (he 
niOhC earefnl atieiitioD is paid bolh to Quality and Cost. 

HENRY L. OOOrKR, 

^latc (Silatffi awh .jFuviiiturr Jltaaveljouflw, 

«3, UlSHOPSCAl'E SIKKET WITHIN, 

AND 


VVESTiaiN BRANCH, ft?, CONPCIT STREET. 

(Nink Boons FROM Rsoknt SriirFi', Li - ft Ham» 

Among ihe vanei V ol Ai tu les almve lelerred to, will be found I.(»f>KIN(}- 
ni.AsSl'i?! of every deiiomiim lion an 1 size, vaiying from one foot to eighty feet 
and upwards, PLA l'E-(iIiAhS for Wimlows, CariMgen, Ac , which possess 
great iidvaiiiages over cioun, and when nupiirod for espoitatinri, a coniti- 
deralile dr.iwltai k olil. lined , 

Annexed are tin* Pi ices of Cun out Siyes of Plate gU«s, for Sashes, <%e. 
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Or any sizes containing fiom 3 feet to 8 feet, at O', per loot , (liiih n pl ite 


. beiuif InehAlbf |8 iieW eMltlM Mipprficial inwisuh*. and 

p«^rbcial at a red lie- 

CARVING AND AILdInO 

. In thU depilrtmmt will be found A rety variety of 

Chimney and Pier Glnaii Frames, Cornioee for Wlndo*nv|ftjpiawt^ Tablen 
and Fiirnimre, and rielily-inonntMl P'ramee in vnrioua _ .PjMrtrailii, 

PAintihfi, drr. Pain lings and Prirtte j^nnted, frain^;r4todte^ll|fi^'<' 

PAPERtHANOINO AND INTERIOR VEtOnATtCM^^ 
in all Itft Brnnehes, from the most simple to the flrst Style of JfflhlfWOlk' A rich 
variety of new PatternH ^n ehow. ’ 

IN THE UPHOT,STERY ARRANGEMENT ' 
the greatest attention is paid to unite elegance with eronomy in obtyMliei, 
the Drawiiig-rouni, Boudoir, Diuing-room, Librnry,nnd Bed-eb%yj^n‘ 
inosf quiet tu the most costly styleii. In the various articletfn^^*^ 
reeoH, Damask Silks, fee., a great variety of the most spleirdiirin ,, 
are conataiitly on view, of those (juaiitieH which ran alone 
•a tis faction ; the extreme disparity of prices tne«.o articles; mainly ai 
(he inferKifity of the fabric. 

CABINET, CHAIR, AND SOFA WORK ; 

manufiyiliired of the most seasoned iii.itenals. In the finish of Chnlr^ 

&c , much depends on the quality of the mitienal.s used BUd llic wmkind _ , 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that a similar effect mav be produi eU jit ji . 
saving of nearly one half, but which in the wear must eventually jirove 
ons di^appovitment to ihc purclmsor. 'Ihis applies also to tlie mauiifactb^W 
C.-ibinet (roods, w'hicli, from lieing made of imseasoned materials and nrt'ilfdiin, 
work (that cannot be detected by the casual nl)server), can never be of Jlbat^MHy 
vice and durability so essential. H. L, C. begs to add, thnt he mMiifaet^^ , 
them on his ow n jireimseH, and has ahvays ou hand a large blot k of well-aeasdUAd 
iiinliiriaR. which enuldes bun to product; work at the lowest posaib^o rate, Ojra . 
of a superior (jiwlity. i . ■ 

STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS PROMPTLY FITTED UPa'^ 
with Cabin Fuiuiture and l|jisNengers’ UeijiiiMies. 

SOr.lD AND PORTABLE FURNITURE, 7, ’ ' 

Hedding, Ma«:rpii(o II rngings, 8re. for l<*oi-eign Climates. FamimO going abrOnd 
will receive every iiifonn.ilion respeelmg the Articles best adanted mr (heir 
jiartieiilar desBnation Merchant^, Captains, and Dealers Htipplied with the UU 
most despatidi, op the most liberal terms. 

^CARPETING 

of the fabric especially mil da for tlicTirst upholstery h(Mae*. viz. — Hnitsdls, 
Kidtlenniiister, and WneilHn ; aLo a few of the much-admued Velvet PlltCtir* 
pets. Hearth Rugs, DruggeiK, Baize, Floor Cloths, &c. • 



BEDDING. BLANKETS. «fc., 

well seasoned, real Duntzie Keatlicis, also equally prepared light downy 
tliers for seeond and lliird-rate Beds, Kluhtie Spring Haii and W'ool MattretoM, 
real Witney, hue Bath, and Yoik Blanket,, MarhOilles Quilts and Counters 
panes. III the articles of Ledilmg, Blankets, &c., so esHenlially important to 
all, 11. 1/ G IS determined that no trader hliall supply them on better terina. 

K.Hinilieii in the Country may (oinmnnd the most nporoved Taste, by behg 
waited on at Home with Pat terns — and Designs made on the spot, c.ili'ulatad 
to harmonize with the pi ins, propnriioi.s, and deroratioiiH of tlie romna > hnd 
iheir Orders delivered, and lixed on terms forming a very small addition to the 
first Mist by the system adopted in this ('oneorn. 

With thi3 short ennineration of the leading articles of iiis trade, and thoTiry 
favourable teniw on whu’h he nridertakes to siipjily them, Henry fi. Cooper ap* 
peaU to all classes for a ror.tirniaiioii of that flattering prelerinfc hilherlO 
iifforded to his House, ‘13. Bishopsoat I'-strkkt WnniN ; Wkstexv Bhanqh, 
57, CoNDUir sTHsrT, nine dooi . (lom JtKOKN’i -sTUHiT, 

il. I,. begs respeetlully to solu i( pariuiil ir arlenlion fo the AddreM; allO 
fh'ir arty Articie will be ex. n.ingcd should a fair objection arise, thus aecarraf 
(he public from risk. 


THE METROPOLITAN BRITISH & FOREIGN CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 

PLEET-ST. 



In remarking on Ins 
FIRST-RATE QUALITIES, 

G. D. D. ic-jp'clfully luldresses (deiitlcincn 
who have hitherto louiid it m cessary to 
pay <«xti.avaginitl,y Ingli prices for really 
First-rate Clothes', to mtli ho guarantees a 
DRESS COAT ol any colour — as styli-sli 
in make, as tasteful and talented in cut, 
and as good in qu.ilily, as any bearing iiie 
names ol the most expensive and favourite 

Fashionable HouseH, lor .^3 O 

Surlouts, iiuludiiig, of «’our»e, Silk 

linings 3 10 

Black and Blue, lOs. extra on eaLli 
Buckskin Troupers, on G. D. D.’h 

new pniiciplefl ol Measurement, 1 O 

Waistcoats 

Ladies* Ridmg Habits 6 6 

These will hr found of that cliar.icler 
which has rinsed tins Estublislimnit to 
fluch efnincn(-'o in the pstimation of the 
higher nrtlcs, wlnTc notlnng short ol 

easy gentlemanly elegance 

....could he tolerated. 


CONTRACTS FOR FIRST- QUALITY CLOTHES 

As genrliillv ii(b'|itr<l, :irc nbjpr linn ible. berniHfl 
llicN emifme (b i.liemen tc» one piiitienl ir Diess, or 
MilijKt (brill to « (uisnlAr.ilih' L.xtri Clurgcst 
(r b 1) 's ■^ysiem lernnics this d frn nlty by leaving 
.il tlie I nit inn ot Hit* Ciistoir^r wli.it Up chooscS to 
wear, wlirt her Siirl<mts or Drcts CVmtx, cither Co. 
t'liired nr HIh( k ; Ills Pi ices, inclndlng ill c.vlras 
(i xcopting V».*lvpl Cnll.irs), being tor 

Two Suits per Aniuiiu :t*10 O 

'I'lin e ditto ditto 14 18 

Four ditto ditto 19 12 

and {in nil in propoitmii to the number of Suits, 
I'bieh Soil til be iftnriird on tlie di llvcTy of its sue- 
rissoi. (•ciillcmeii who take lilt cP oi ninre ,SuUa 
pi r Annum .arc allowed two Suits iu wear diifiig 
ih'^ whole rirm ; thus in a coutriu t for (hiee Suits’ 
n Diets .Suit .ind an Undress Suit are supplied to^ 
gethcr. 'i'lii Dre.-n* Suit to hr k' pt lor tvyetvi , 
montliK, and, iit the expiration of six tuonths, 
Uiidrem nuit is returned, and another 
coutmur Lo the end of (be term. iJb^, 
nii^uut for eaeli Suit being paid ou Og^; 

tracts lor the bccond quality would b^MlUitl 


THE SECOND-RATE QUALITIES 
Are espccmliy lecomincndcd fui Biisi- 
iicis mid 'Li.ivelh ig Clothes. aUo, to 
the ECONOMIST tin y ere found pi.- 
fer.ilde to the lirsl on aei-ninliil llieir 
Supriioi Diir.ibilily, white in .ippe.ir. 
nnee none but tin CounoisNCiii louUl 
dl^tover n difIVi|me. cxeepting l»y 
t l^mpaiiHDii , in ■dioit, they .uo lie- 
quciitly Mibslitutid .it ethey llomies 
lor the Best. The Pines aie. tor 
DRESS COATS, of any colour (Style 

and Fit Fii'.Ur.Ui ) £2 5 

Siiitouts.iiii liidiiigSilk linni;:s, 2 lO 
Blni k Ol Blue, .0*<. i m b exti i 

TioumT'* 1 1 

Waist I 0.1 Is lO 

Tlie Aimy Blue Spuiisli Clo.ih, 
forming .i cin Ic o( 9 yards 
loiirid the Imtlnm — the liest 
Tr.iveIliiigClo.ik that is made 2lO 
A good Cloth ditto, with Fur 
► Colhii, aiidf' ipe — yds round 3 3 

^Milled 1^'tetfchani (Lc.it Co.it.. 2 2 

.£3 16 6 1 G. D. D rcsjic afnlly inform** COUNTRY CEN _ 
count of the iiumeroua inVlltttions he 1 ms received tO i 
mils till ough Buglnnd, his TrAvcIlor will wait on 
will proernd divret to any pflcrt where three or morf ffcMT *“ 
the distance) ^voarhHn their Addresaet. r" 

Country jQiJlrifc must he wwoinpanii^ jbj a aefeuncip 


For WA8HIN(5 \rOUSERS and WAISTCOATS tiefinitc prices ''annot be 
fule* «n"rco«nt of Iho v.i.oty of M.tmal, , Lot a ''f>;7Jy";':Vlf;oATS 
SUMMER TROUSERS are charged lOs. per pair, uud WAISTCOATS, 

6a. each. . . 

TERMS.-CmIi on Delivny. fiftont H.ioovnt, VSSiii" 

THE FIRST HOUSE IN, ' ENGLANHO FOR OREISS WAIStOIIATB. 



ADVERTfSEMENTS. 


NEW WOaKB PUHLISIIKD HV JAOJ^N AND WALFOUD. 

18. ST. TAUI/^ CHURCH- yard. . 

In Tw Voli.RdBUb<n» CWth* 

; A SeocMiit WUlon V? 

k NARRATIVE of the VI^IT to the AMERICAl? 

CHUHUUKS, by tHe'Dfpuiaiion from thu Coni^gatlonal tiuiou bf 
* r. .X I Matkmok, D.D. 


FimIiItH aoU WaiUa« Ry Andri.\v Ukkd^ D.l).. and 
lb KooUmp Rm.'iSf. Cloth, 
THR MANNER DFvPILAYEU. JSi Inquiry rd 


I I nquiry rolntiTo tft the beet meant 

duHet of mibUn und luml dovoiiun. By W. WAtruBO/ 
lute Tutor in the Acnuemy ut tlomerion. 

' In FoulKcup bva, with Portriill. St. Cloth, 

THR return to FAITH; or, the Aulobioj|rnphy of WIUdAM 
KOKLiLNRK. a Gorman i*rote»tant Divine. Tronalatod iroin the dermnu. 


by Bamuai. •IaqRmim, Rtq., Trunulator of “ Hoiurivh Stilling, *’ &c., &:c, 
r, IblSino , U. 6d.,)t;ioth, 

RA1!« OE life, faithrully exhibited, and alTectionately recom- 
moibbia to the Young, on their goipg out into the World, liv Juun 
CM r^« LL.D. 




i^UST 


. S2, Ludgvite Street, 1836. 

W BOOKS,- 

PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


Vndtr the Supermtendencr of the Sodett/ for the Diffusion of 
I Ihejui Knowledge. 

■ THE SCHOOLMASTKR ; Kssiiys on Pi.icticnl EdiU'uDoii, 

telee led from the WuiUh i>i AsCh\.m, iMii.TitN, IaK'ke, hikI Biiri.ru; litmi 
' tiib Qimiterlyioiirniil ol KdiifMium , nnd rinm J.ei-|iii(‘h di iivi-ied boi.a^ tin* 
AmerivHii fatlilulu uf Jiihtrucliun. 2 VoU. l-Juio. i'Jf. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ; its Present Stale .nnd Pro^.peds. 

Ry ihlKDEiiicic Hill, g l^niu. 

A DISCOtmSK or NATUKAr; XHIiOLOOr ; tliowiii- 

the Nnlurt* of llmt JCvulenc** nnd Ihu AdiMiilairph of tin* .Stml', ihc 

Fiist Vuluiiii- of 1*AL>'Y Ii.luiiIuaiilU. B) Hlnuv Lord Uhouquam. Fuuiih 
FIdition, post Bvo. Bs. 

PubliJied Ay Direction o Tin Mujcsti/ > Pnunpnl Scentan/ of Slate for the 
Home Deimrtinent 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POOR LAW COM- 

MISSIUNJCIIS Kt)ll KNGLANl) AND WALES. \\ nh the Aitekdicss. 
Seeoud ICditiun, Bvo. 6s. 

V. 

AIko liY Ihe viime Autliontv, 

REPORT ON THE STATE OF TIlE IRISH POOR IN 

QRh'Ar BRITAIN. By OronoK Cornkwall L>\vih, Ekq. Being Ap- 
IHmdig 0. of ihe Report of the CumniihMouerh uf Irikh Foot la 4 uiry. Bvu. 2s. 

veWad. 

LIBRARY FOR TilK YOf^NG. 

T/nder the Superinlcndcnrr of' the f^ocieb/ Jur Ute Vjfu^ion of 
b’^efol KnowleUffe. 

i; HISTORICAL PICTUUK.S,— ENCJLXNI). Pi.uiod niu 

SrooNP Wnrn of ihr Roscm, U.'iO, to ih«* Oreal Ri'bdiioii. 1G42. With Forty 
Wood-cnlM, niter DeHigus by Hau\ ky, price 3s. CtV. Ftmnn xiiii hiKsr, uni- 
formly bound, iiiiiy hIku be imd, pru c 3s. 

2. THE ELDER BROTHER Illustrated wilh W’ood cuts. 

It, 6(1. 

* vn. 

A TAMILIAR ABRIDGMKXT OF TIIF: MUNICIPAL 

CORPOHATIt)NB ACT, 5 '»nd fi WiHiam IV , c, 7d ; inieful^d ns n Guide to 
Cltiiwnil.and Burgemeet wWh n Table ot IVnods, Nole.s, tnd a copious Index. 
Second edition, levhed; to ivhicb is aibled an Iiiiroduc tiou and an Appendix. 
By RoflXRr Guepy, K.sq,. Barribterat-Lavv. Ss. hewed. 

A FAMILIAR ABRIDGMENT OF THE GENERAL 

Highways aim’, 5 and 6 WiIIhuii IV., c. SJ; with a copiuuK lifdex. By 
A, A, Kkv, Ebq., Barnutor-at-Liiw. Is Grf. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE KINGDOM OF* 
THE TWO SICILIES. 

(Continued from last Number.) • 

An additional interest is given to the restoration of the 
postol'Nisita, by the circumstance that the works under- 
taken there are little more than a rejiairing of wjiut wifs 
lelt by the ancient Romans. In the classical soil of the 
two Sicilies, where the splendid remains o( inonuineiits 
of an ancient civilization everywhere awaken great recol- 
lections, tliere are probably no wprks that hafe better 
withstood time, neglect, and the violence of the barba- 
jiaiis, and the tempests of eighteen centuries, than the 
great Mole of Pozznoli, commonly called the Bridge of 
Caligula, and the Moles of Nisita and Cape Miseno, 
whicli places were the PortsmoiUhs and Ply mouths of 
the Roman Empire, while Pozzuoli was the great com- 
mercial port for the trade with Egypt and the East. 
These works, throvfn boldly out into a sea where the 
Sirocco gales frequently exercise a trciiiendoos vrblence, 
though damaged, still preserve a wonderful solidity, and 
not only serve as a model for new constructions of that 
kind, but by being repaired, are quite capable of per- 
forming the same valuable offices for which they were 
destined by the Cffisars of old. The ancient engineers 
and builders employed on these works ayailed them- 
selves of the favourable sites and other advantages 
offered by nature with a felicity truly admirable, and 
whicli leaves the modern architect little else to do than 
follow their example. The piles that form the base of 
the moles, and which are the most difficult and expen- 
sive part of those works, are, in general, %o well pre- 
served, that with a little repairing they can serve a 
foundation to the new masonry. Ri this manner,” 
says Afan de Rivera,”* as heirs of our remote ancestors, 
we can make use of the treasures which were the fruit 
of their industry, and can profit, at the same tim^ by 
their experience and ability.” Many of these piles, of 
materials wliich seem almost indestructible, are driven 
into the sea where there are sixty /w/mi of ^ater. Vi- 
truvius has left a description of the method in ^hich 
these sub-marine works were executed, and this method 
has been precisely imitated by ATan de Rivera and his 
colleagues. After commending the^^yolCanic production 
called Pozzuolana, which is a sofl,' light substance, 
something between a stone and an earthy and easily 

* Printed by mistake, in last Number, di ftivenu'' The name 
is not Italian, but Spanish. 


pulverablc, Vitruvius goes on to say, that being fttixed 
with one-third of lime, it forms a cbmpost or mdrtar, 
which not only renders all kinds ofbuildingsexccedfagly 
strong, but in a special manner binds and consolkmes 
such as are constructed under water. The wood l^lc 
used in fixing the piles, ought, he says, to be good bale, 
to be driven firmly Into* the bottom of the aeo, and 
secured by chains, so as to form a hollow fratne, wHhia 
which (the water being pumped out) the masons were 
to build with their stone, and their mixture of lime and 
pozzuolana, which sdon hardens. The pcflcZuo1ana» to 
be goodf ought to be dug in the places situated between 
Curna and Cape Minerva, ngw Cape Campanella, et 
the extremity of the,Sorreptine promontory — a tract of 
country which embraces the whole of the NeapoUtatn 
gulf, and following the sinuosities of the shores may be 
thirty-five miles in extent. With deference to the S%h 
authority of Vitruvius, we are inclineii to believe that 
the ten a pozzuolana, difiering in no essealial.,Tesp^ts in 
quality, is to be found in many other parts of these 
volcanic kingdoms ; but, confining it even to his limits, 
there is more of this valuable material than the industry 
of man will ever exhaust. The territory around Mount 
Vesuvius, the hills of Posilippo close to Nisita, and Monte 
Nuovo, the SoH’atara, and Monte Barbaro, immediately 
in the rear of the town and Port of Pozzuoli, would 
fiiniish pozzuolana enough to set piles and bridged for 
the w'orld. Here, llicn, the Neapolitans have an inva- 
luable material cjose at hand, and the forests of the 
kingdom, of whfcli the Asironi, and Mondraggne ar© 
not far from the Buy, abound in the very oak that 
Vitruvius recommends. 

Strabo also attributed to the quality the Neapolitan 
PozzUolanarfhus of taking a. quick and fast hold in waheVy 
t||e fobikty with which the ancient inhabitants of these 
tegions buiK moles and piers, and made deep and safe 
ports ; but in more modern times the successive ehip- 
tions of Mount Vesuvius have furnished a substmice 
called Pozzuolana di Foco (Fire Pozzuolana), which 
Afan de Rivera and other experienced engineers Con- 
sider even better for making the mortar which is tc {ie 
under water. ^ # 

It was the dread of the cholera and the number of 
foreign vessels arriving at Naples from countries infected 
vfiih, or supposed to be liable to that malady, which 
hastened the restoration of the ancient Port of Nii^, 
and the formation of a general lazzaretto. The dpera- 
tions were intrusted to Signor de Fazio, an li^teUtgeat 
engineer, who, for many years, had devoted lilipself to 
the study of the comUruction of the posts made ^ the 
best days of the Romans, and Bie ; works weige.|iLC^Vcly 
cogj'ngij^iccd'oiifthe 26ih of April, IBdjF.: ; 
and defend^ the existing Port two. 

•r-tlie one to the east^ and the other w 
which had existed in'ancient times. 
first of th^He the old pilcS^-S^^ 

sunk and iojmedy. that, it 

mike hittfeh pf to 

mole were so^ firm end well i 


bperaiUoki» itf 


VoL. V. 


[Printed by WiLiua Cioinis and 8o;ii, Stamford SCe^t.) 
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once bewail to rebuild upon them, and so to re-produce is the Lacue, Fucinus of the Roment, the Lego d 
the ancient work. These pilei|, that had been many Celano of modern times; the present name bein^ 
centuries under water, ana particularly the layers derived from the town of Celano, which stands on a hill 
pozzuolana cement that enter so largely into their com« ^Aat overlooks the whole lake. The vale in which the 
position, were as hard as granite: thAy perfectly well lake lies, and all the lower part of which it fills, is of an 
supported theponderoiiB ardbts thrown acro^ them«and irregular but somewhat oval form ; its greatest length is 
in a short space Of time this inole was finished. It pre- from south to north, and it is surrounded by mountains, 
sents the appearance of a bridge with low arches and or very lofty hills, tliat allow of no channel or passage 
massy pilasters, and sufficiently breaks the force (]^^.4he for the accumulating water. It is a complete concha, 
waves in that direc^ron to allow of^^ood riding ground or hollow, deep shell; and may be compared to the 
to fihips of a high tonnage. enormous emter of some volcano, the lips of which have 

The eastern mole, which was to be almost entirely not fallen in. The ratn, the melted snows, most of the 
a new Constmetion, was commenced fn the middle of springs of an elevated region 400 miles square, pour 
June, 1882; and the piles, after the manner of the themselves into this basis, and were it not for the calca- 
ancients, wete d|lvcn in deep water, 6xed, and built reous, porous nature of part qf the surrounding Apen- 
upon, without any serious accident. During the exe- nines, which allows some of the water to filter through 
oution of the more exposed and dangerous parts, under the rocks, the increase would be rapid and constant,— 
water, the men worked night and day, incessantly, fresh the supplies far outbalancing the decrease produced by 
gangs rtUeving those who were fatigued ; and, altoge- evaporation during the heats of summer ; which heats, 
ther, the energy and activity .displayed reflect honour on moreover, by melting tlie snow on the loftiest inoiintainB, 
the people and govenunerit. These qualities have dot act with two- fold effect. But, besides the filtration, there 
been considered inherent in the Neapolitan character, are several deep caverns which penetrate into the sides 
but they have only lain dormnnt from want of encou- of the surrounding hills; and, from the eddies and 
ragement and circumstances fa vpurable to their develop- whirlpools made by the water as it rushes into these 
ment. The result of these labours of six months, and caverns, it is supposed that a portion of the fluid finds 
the restoration of parts of the Roman works, ‘has been its way, through the bowels of the earth, into the valley 
an excellent port in an advantageous situation, wherein of the Liris, or into that of the Pescara — the lake, when 
there is much less swell of t^ie sea, and ships are much at its lowest ebb, being much higher than either of those 
less laboured in rough weather than in the ports of rivers. It has been observed by the old inhabitunts of 
Naples and Genoa. In the month of November, very the country, that though, taking a long period, the 
shortly after the two arched moles were finished, a volume of water has very sensibly increased, yet the 
violent tempest set in and lasted lor several days, but increase has not been regularly progressive, year after 
during its continuance the ships at anchor between year; but that, on the contrary, llie lake, after rising 
themi though crowded rather closely together, suffered fi^r several years, has sunk for as many successive ones, 
no inqonveniencc. Signor Afan dc Rivera quotes ibis People have endeavoured, thougli not very successfully, 
example as a triumphant refutation of the arguments of to account for tlus alternation of increase and decrease by 
those who disapprove of the ancient Roman method of the difference of tfie seasons, the greater or less I’all of 
making moles or piers with open arches that allow a rain, snow, &c., and the greater or less facility afforded 
passage to the waves. These open arches, he seys, by tlie surrounding rocks and mountains to the filtration 
guarantee a port from that accuiniihition of sand, earth, and passage of the water. Whatever may lie the eanses 
which has choked ufi the splendid harbour of the plienorncnoii, it is quite certain that no fall of the 
of Brindisi^ and so many other ports in Italy ; and he lake has ever red need its su])erfice8 to the extent to wfiich 
insists that the portion of water wfoch finds its way it was cuofiiied in former ages, when ^orn-fields flourished 
through the arches, encountering the mass ot still water and towns ami villages stood where there Is now deep 
within the port, does not, even iii the roughest weaiber, water. 'J’he Fiicmus, imleed has never sunk low enougn 

pn^uce any uieonvemenl swell. lo allow an opportimity of discovering the sites of the 

Signor Alan de Rivera proposes that the Neapolitan aneieiit submerged cnie**. Wfien we were on the spot 
government ''hoiild erect Nisita into a Porto Franco — a few years back, the lake was on tlie increase; — it bad 
a pmpose for which, from its situation, compact size, and rolled its beaulitul hut destructive waves over one field 
the hicilily with which smuggling might be pievented, and Vineyard after another; and many of the inhabit- 
that small island is admirably adapted. Hitherto the ants of Avezzano — an ijgreeable, industrious liitle town 
kmgoomol Naples has had no Porio Irmico; and the at the head of the lake — had lost some of their be.st 
one which existed in Sicily (at Messina) was lieprived lands by its encroachments. An ohl fisherman, whose 
^ most of its privileges about ten years ago. On the boat we engaged at that town, showed us a spot, far 
Mediterranean side ^ Jialy the advantages of the Porto from the then shore of the lake, where once stood the 
ranco syMern are confined to the jnirts ol Leghorn and house in which he was horn, surrounded by the fields 
Genoa, and on the Adriatic shores to Trieste and Venice histfaiher cultivated. 

■—which latter city wa.s allowed the privilege by its As early as the time of Julius Ccesar the rising of 
Airtlrian masters aqme five or six years since. Lacus Fucinus atlraclcd atteniion, and that extraordi- 

But we must look to another part of the kingdom, nary man occupied his active mind in devising means 
remote fi^rn the capital. fi>r the most curious, interesting, for the prevention of the evil. Of some works he began, 
abd praiseworthy improveihent, undertaken and per- to drain the lake, no traces are found. About eightv- 
sisted ui the Neapolitan gov^nment. Here, too, .six years after the death of Julius Ciesar (A. D. 42). 
we are earned back to the days of antiquity, and find aroused by an extraordinary rise of the lake, which had 
our contempqraries only following tjjjf traces of the swallowed up a great extent of the most fertile lands of 
Homaus, «od repairing and renew % wh«t was opn- the Marsi. a Germanic race who had settled near the 

before ^ Eucinus, in a country checkered with forests, the Em- 

■'f*ry heart of the mounMO^a regions of the peror Claudius resolved to cut a great subterraneous 
be conswJ^M®if .l^ighlanda of passage, or tunnel, through the mountains, which should 
thirtv-fivemiles carry off the water to the bed of the river Liris,, and pre- 
Sv... w., 1 . nu».eruo. u pSqturesqOq, vent its usurpations for the future. The magnitude of this 

THK PRlLOSOPtty OF augmentations « undertaking will be itmferstood when we mention, that 

D -‘"Z co«*nda on its banks. This it is more than three EngUsh miles from the head of the 

wiih Wood'Cui. unU sfierl Pluiw, ’ Poit evo^ 
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lalce to t}M valley cf Liriii that the iatervenklg 4^ 
tance is occupied liy mimnlailiiir tbit ilie Mejbf 
Monte Salviann, which shelves down to the waief«|H^ 
Uiroiigh which it was necessary to cut, is compq^^ 
good part of hard rocks, At^tlie will of the itiaaiier of 
the world, however, a prodigious host of artisans a^d 
labourers, freedtnen and slaves, crowded to the usiiaUy 
<}uiet shores of the lake, and began their excavations 
Under Monte Salviano, at a short distance from the spot 
where the town of Aveszanonow stands. ^^The excava- 
tion was then continued stmoUaneoiWly at several points, 
the direction of the tunnel bein^ properly defined, and 
shafts to admit air sunk through the body of the moun* 
tain from its sides and snmmrt, at regular distances, 
down to the level and course ot' the passage. Seutonius 
tells us that part of this excavation was made by digging, 
and that part was cut out or chiselled (excisa), and we 
observed in some portions of the tunnel, where the ma- 
sonry had been destroyed, evident marks of the chisel, 
which must have been wielded upon such masses of rock at 
a tremendous expense of time and human labour. Many 
of the cuniculi, or shafts, were not sunk perpendicularly, 
but in a sloping direction, and up these inclined planes 
the earth, stone, and rubbish dug below in the tunnel, 
were carried on men’s shoulders. When the extent 
of the work, with its numerous accessories of shafts, and 
the want of those arts in modern engineering which so 
materially economise labour, are taken into considera- 
tion, the assertion of the Roman writers that it took 
.30,000 men eleven years to complete the tunnel becomes 
perfectly credible. • 

According to Tacitus, the giganticlubours of Romany 
years were thrown away in a moment by the puerile 
vanity of Claudius who, anxious to produce striking 
effect, got up a grand f^'te and spectacle on the lake, and at 
a given sign, had the dikes and sluices which retained the 
water at the mouth of the tunnel removed at once, with- 
out any precaution, when an immense volume of water, 
with a terrific roar, rushed into the passage, breaking 
up and destroying the tunnel, and shaking the hills like an 
earthquake. It has been doubted from this account whe- 
ther at the time a drpp of water reached the Liris, but had 
the works held good against such rash violence, the valley 
of that river must have been inundated and ruined to a 
great extent. A passage in Pliny, if correctly trans- 
mitted and understood, explicitly says that Claudius 
failed in giving a current to the water through the tun- 
nel, and that his auccessor, Nero, abandoned the work 
out of hatred to his name. Hence several Roman and 
national antiquaries have concluded that this grand tun- 
nel was never (^' any use ; but an inscription discovered 
at Avezzano seems to setUe the fact that, at least, in the 
time of Trajan, the work which had cost so much, served 
the purposes for which it was destined, and carried off 
the surplus water of the lake to the river on the other 
side of the mountains. 

The ancient relict here alluded to recqrds the gratitude 
of the people to ilie Emperor for his recovering the 
fields and possessions which the Locus Pucinus had de- 
vastated. An equally convincing proof that the tunnel 
•at one time or other performed its office is found in a 
thickish stratum of the sand of the lake, which lies on 
the floor or bottom of the passage, ami has evidently 
not been left there by one inrush from the lake, but 
deposited quietly and gradually by many successive 
sU^ms. 

In the ruin of all good and useful things that took^ 
place in the dark ages, it was natutal that this tunnel 
should be abandoned and become useless througli want 
of attention, but there is some evidenee to paove that in 
later aoee atttsmptB were made to^vesCkm it. « a re-^ 
gister kentt in the CanieVa drila Sdnrttnaisia (the Nea- 
peliUitv Twaniryt of old it Hocordad thiMr 
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Frederic II. ^ whnMnriiiMd m the thirteenth century, 
and one of whoiift^ dM friends was the 

Count of Ce]atia« thlddNm % l^ke and sur- 

Touhding country, undertods repair the 

tunnel' of Cla^ius, ot« .M M , . ^Ikd in 

Italian, the Asserted 

on pretty good grounds by soihelo^l mpmnis, that 
Alfonso I., of the house of Aragon, msi^pti^iil^lar at- 
tef|ipt in the fifteenth century. BUt conOl^wlivlillp^nce 
tjiat some such e^iys have beeh by 

the tunnel itself, where, in several 
of brick wall of a construction al togethc^^ dfl BA M F ro 
the old Roman Vails and vaulted roof 
meant to continue and support. Moreover, idf d^ing 
out the shafts the workmen employed in restoHl^ ikfo 
tunnel have discovered a number of copper ves^ew and 
iron tools, which clearly are not Roman, but of a fksftch 
more recent date. The awkward manner in whicii the 
latter repairs were executed, preclude the idea df thehf 
having been of much or indeed of any use. 

I From the middle of the fifteenth to the latter part of 
the eighteenth century it appears that this tuntid Was 
wholly neglected,* In 1786 the lake began to fh^ with 
alarming rapidity; many thousands of acres pro- 
ductive land were inundated, and some villages 
either submerged or threatened with speedy ruin. A 
priest of the country, the canoU Lolli, who had long and 
attentively observed* the tflaiidian emissary, called the 
attention of government to the increasing calamity, and 
maintained that it would not be a difficult undertaking to 
restore that tunnel. Ferdinand, the grandfather of the 
present king, lent a ready ear to these suggestions; and 
shortly after the work of restoration was commenced by 
his orders. The worthy canon, however, was more of 
a philanthropist and antiquary than engineer, nor were 
his deficiencies supplied by those who were ihtrusted 
with the actual execution of the work. They began 
without any fixed plan of operation — every one, even 
down to the common labourer, seems to have had a plan 
of his own ; and, after committing various blunders, and 
causing an enormous expense, they were stopped in 
their progress of folly in order that government might 
have time to devise, or consider, and adopt, a wiser planf 
of proceeding. The calamities of wars and revdlunoUs 
alluded to in a former part of these notes interrupted 
the whole atfuir for more than twenty-six years. In 
1816, a year after the return of Kihg Ferdinand from 
Sicily, Signor de Fazio, then at the head of the royal 
engineers, was charged to make a report, and on a cate- 
fiil examination of all the parts of the tunnel that were 
accessible, he gave it as his opinion thaf it would not be 
a very difficult undertaking to clear it out, and perfectly 
restore it. At the same time he drew up an approxi- 
( mative estimate of the expense. ’The old restored go- 
vernment had little money and imt much enterprise: In 
default of these it was attempted, to get up one of those 
companies or associations of chpital in shares, that have 
done so much, and, in fact, almost everything for the 
improvement of modern Britain. But the plan of such 
joint-stock societies was altogether new in the kingdom 
of Naples, and after some landed proprietors to the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the lake, and three dr four 
; patriotically-disposed gentlemen in the capittd had set 
down their names, *no more subscribers them- 

selves, and the^iphAtne fell to the grounds* 

I'srdincrfifi then thought of undertoklti^, ^^#brk on 
his own d^jdouitt, and he employee^ n .Hhihtut' at^iHect, 
Signor Pfetrd- Ferrari, to examine 
up an efri4mQte^^ itfe expenses. IM&de Hfe 

estimBte iMMlit to^^3.463 

>400,000^ «' to 

#D6r satisfied 

ewith Feirart’si' ^aaipo# operatiolk Ka) 13S&, after the 
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death of Ferdinand, Francis I., his successor, charged ' 
Signor Afan de Rivera"^ with a commission to eiiamine j 
and report on the tunnel, and this he did with so much 
success, maintaining that the ancient work might be re- 
stored with comparative ease, and showing the means by 
which the repairs might be effected, that government 
immediately placed a fixed sum of money at his dis- 
posal, to do a part of the work as an experiment and a 
sample. Accordingly, in the spring of 1826, the long- 
talked-of labours were commenced under the immediate 
direction of the Cavalier D. Luigi Giura, inspector of 
roads and rivers. 

Nobody had attempted to clear out the shafts,, and 
descend by them into the intermediate spaces, but the 
subterranean channel had often been entered and 
examined at its two extremities, and as both on the side 
of the lake and on that of the river it waa found to be 
cut, as far as people could safely penetrate, in a hard, 
calcareous rock that almost perfectly preserved the form 
given it by the Homans, it was rather hastily concluded 
that the same material would be found all through the 
mountain, and that there would be little more to do than 
clear out the fullon walls, rubbish, stones and sand, that 
blocked up the passage. But w'hcii the workmen had 
proceeded 2388 palmif from the mouth of the tunnel on 
the river side, they found it was cut through a calca- 
reous concretion that had very little tenacity, and 
required walls and arches to support it. This soft 
matter, as was afterwards ascertained, extended for a 
tract of 4276 palmi ; beyond it the tunnel was cut in 
the hard, calcareous rock for the distance of 3500 palmi, 
and then followed a tract of equal length, that reached 
to the lake, of the calcareous concretion. In some 
parts the Roman walls and arclied roof, erected where- 
cver the rocks did not occur, were found in \)erfect jirc- 
servation, in others they were mucli injured. In cutting 
through the long tracts of rock the Homans had occa- 
sionally come upon caverns and crevices, some under 
foot, and .some branching off from the .sides of the 
tunnel; and all these chasms they had closed up with 
admirable masonry, which in most cases remained good. 
I'he greatest errors they committed were in departing 
from the straight line ; in one place the tunnel turns olf 
almost «^at a right angle, and it is crooked in .several 
other places where the cuuiculi or shafts are the farthest 
apart. 

A long line of iht tiiimel lying under Monte Salviano 
had been wholly inaccessible for many ages, and as 
both ends of this tract were blocked up, one of the 
assistant engineers (Signor Mascari) resolved on the 
bold expedient of getting at it from above. Having 
sounded, and found that that part of the tunnel was 
nearly full of water, he lowered a small boat through 
one of the shafts, and in this, alter being lowered 
from the crest ot the mountain, lliiough the narrow 
shaft to the level of the water, lie embarked with 
the contractor for the works and one or two la- 
bourers, and in darkness and at a great risk, pene- 
trated for nearly half a mile, wlieii the earth that had 
fallen in, through another shaft slopped fiis further pro- 
gress. There was scarcely a space of three palmi 
between the surface of the water and the roof of the 
tunnel, and in some places they were obliged to lie flat 
in the boat, in order to have room to pass. This 
gloomy voyag^, in the very bowels of the earth, with a 
mountain over their heads nil the way, may'indeed be 
considered as striking and romantic, us Afan de Rivera 
calls it. It conveyed the consoling certainty that for 
lialf a mile, or oiie-sixth part of the Entire length, the 
tunnel was open, and required few repairs. Subse- 

• Ihis gentleman had published an ingenious work on the 
Emissary and the draining of the Lake ot Celano in 1823. 

T A Xseapohtan Palmo is about ten English Inches. 


quently, on cutting through the earth and rubbish that 
blocketl up the lower end of this space, the water sunk 
and flowed on to the Liris. 

“ In excavating, a shield, copied from the ingenious one 
invented by the excellent Mr, Brunei, senior, for the 
Thames Tunnel, was used ; and Afan de Rivera admits 
that, without this invention, the work in many points 
must have stopped as wholly impracticable. The poor 
peasants of the mountains, who were chiefly employed, 
had at first a ‘great dread of working under ground, 
with no light but that furnished by lamps and torches, 
but, seeing the safety afforded by the shield, they gra- 
dually became accu.stomed to it, and laboured very 
cheerfully. In forcing their way from one end to the 
other of this remarkable emissafry, not a single life was 
lost. The greatest danger arose from foul air, which at 
some points extinguished all the lights, and held the 
men in check; but by opening the ciiniciili or shafts, 
and sinking two new ones, and by allowing a small 
current of water to run almost constantly at the bottom 
of tlie tunnel, a supply from the wholesome atmosphere 
of day was admitted, and a current of air created. 

We should far exceed onr limits were we to detail all 
the ingenious contrivances and expedients resorted to, 
hut the result of them was, that after a labour of eight 
years, which we regret to think was too ofieii checked 
or carried on languidly through the want of a proper sup- 
ply of funds, the ancient Roman work was so far restored 
and rendered available as to earry off a constant though 
not voluminous stream of water from the lake to the 
river. 5t was calculated that this .stream would suffice 
to keep the lake to its present level, and prevent further 
encroachments; but the plans of Afan de Rivera em- 
braced a much greater olijcet, — namely, that of reducing 
the lake to the limits it had in the year 1745, since 
which it has encroached upon and drowned more than 
10,000 acres of the most fertile land in the Abnizzi. 
The value of this land he rates at 1,000,000 of Neapo- 
litan ducats, and the expense of the woiks necessary to 
reclaim it he calculates cannot possibly exceed 500,000 
ducats, one-half of which would be spent in the interior 
of the tunnel, and the other in exterior works on the 
lake. Supposing liis project carried into effect, he 
estirtiates that, in addition to the 10,000 acres which 
would be thoroughly reclaimed, there would be 8000 
square acres of land which would be under water only 
a part of the year, and excellent, by reason of the very 
inundation, for the production of Indian corn, sown 
grasse.s, &c., during the other months. 

We do not know what progress has been made in 
tliis honourable undertaking, our information ending 
with the interesting volumes of Signor Afan de Rivera; 
but we will endeavour to procure further details from 
some friends in the country, which, together with a few 
notes on the ])resent state of agriculture, trade, and 
manufactures in the kingdom of the two Sicilies, may 
fbriiFthe matter of anotlicr paper. 

The slightest indication of reviving enterprise and 
civil improvement in any corner of the world is matter 
of congratulation, but these beautiful and classical 
regions have an extra claim on our sympathies. Con- " 
sidered merely as a relic of ancient times, the tunnel of 
Claudius is a highly interesting object. When we were 
.on ihe spot we could not sufficiently admire the beauty 
and duralnlity of the bricklayers’ work; the bricks, 
compact aUd sharply cut, were os hard as granite, and 
the cement or plaster was still harder. The only part 
of the ancient tunnel we had an opportunity of examining 
was that opening from the head of the lake, and there 
it was with great difficulty we penetrated about a hundred 
feet. At this point the height of the vaulted roof was 
above thirty feet, the breadth of the tunnel about twenty- 
eight feet. It appearsi however, that these dimensions 
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are materially ditpinished as the subterraoean passage 
advances towards the Liria.* 


CHANGES OF ADMINISTRATION AND HIS- 
TORY OF PARTIES. 

(^Continued from No, 39). 

The operations of the war and the other transactions in 
America, during the summer and latter part of the year 
1778, may be summed up in a few words. The Eng- 
lish Minister, with the view of anticipating the arrival of 
the treaty of peace with France^had sent off to Congress 
rou^h drafts of his bills of conciliation at the same time 
that they were first introduced into the Hcjuse of Com- 
mons. They reached America about the beginning of 
April, and before the end of that month, they had also 
arrived in the shape of Acts of Parliament, along with 
the three Commissioners, Lord Carlisle, Mr. Eden, 
and Mr. Johnson, and their Secretary, Dr. Adam Fer- 
guson, appointed to carry them into effect. In neither 
of the two forms, however, in which they were sub- 
mitted to them, did the new propositions of the British 
government make any impression upon that of the re- 
volted provinces. The Commissioners were distinctly 
informed from the first, that no terms would be accepted 
or listened to until tlie King of England should have 
acknowledged the independence of the Spates, hy with- 
drawing his fleets and armies. At length, after pressing 
their object in every way they could devise, and in .some 
instances with considerably more zeal than discretion, 
finding all their efforts in vain, they took thetV leave of 
the country in the month of October in an angry mani- 
festo, in which they declared that th#*. policy, as well as 
the benevolence, of Great Britain, had, hitlverto, pre- 
vented it from carrying the war to extremes ; but that I 
now that America professed the design of mortgaging 
herself and her resources to l^Vance, the whole contest 
was changed ; and the question was, how far Great 
Britain might, by every means in her jiower, destroy or 
render useless a connexion conlrived for her ruin, and 
for the aggrandizement of her enemy. “ Under such 
circumstances,*’ it^was added, “ the laws of self-preserva- 
tion must direct the conduct of Great Britain ; and if 
the British colonics are to become an accession to France, 
will direct her to render tliat accession of as little avail 
as possible to her enemy.” ^ 

Meanwhile, on the 14th of April, General Sir William ' 
Ilowe, who had, for some time past, .solicited permis- 
sion to resign his command, on the ground that he did 
not feel he possessed, in a sufficient degree, the confi- 
dence of the Ministry at home, (his opinions, in fact, 
were opjiosed to the policy oi the war, or, at lea.st, of 
the measures that had icd to it), wa.s allowed to come 
home, and was succeeded as coinmander-in-ehief by Sir 
Henry Clinton. On the 2nd of May, Mr. Deane ar- 
rived in America with the French treaty. On the 18tli 
(if June, the English troops, in obedience to Orders 
from home, evacuated Philadelphia, and proceeded to 
New York. Eleven days after, the French Admiral 
D’Estaing arrived off the mouth of the Delaware, with 
a fleet of twelve ships of the line, and three frigates. 
No important action, however, took place in the course 
of the summer, either by sea or land; but in the state in 
which affairs now were, every day that passed without 
a blow being struck by the British, added strength, both 
material and moral, to the American cause. 

In these circumstances Parliament re-assembled on 
the 26th of November. The debates on the Address in 
both Houses were long and interesting. In the Lords, 
the very unusual course was adopted by the Opposition 

* The Liris is now called the Garigliano. The traveller, in 
Koing from Rome to Naples by the usual high road, crosses it at a 
Lwer part of its course. 


of moving a direct negative to the Address proposed by 
Ministers. In the eoume 0f the debate strong observa- 
tions were made on the Conduct of | 4 ^ Sandwich, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, for bis afleged negligence, 
in not having the naval force of the UMdom in a state 
of better preparation for the crisic iirliw had arrived, 
and especially for having, the preceding sent out 
Admiral Keppel at the head of a fleet, inferior in 

strength to that which the French had, ^ time, 
lying ready for s/ea, at Brest. Ih point of faift, when 
Admiral Keppel was appointed to this command in 
March, he found, on his arrival at Portsmouth, only six i 
shipg of the Line fit for service ; on his earnest repre- 
sentations the whole armament was, afler some^time, 
made up to twenty ships ; and by great exertions, in the 
course of about four months, the twenty were increased 
to thirty. This was the whole naval force the British 
empire was then able to put to sea. The French fleet 
at Brest consisted of thirty-two sail of the line. On the 
27th of July, the two fleets encountered off Ushant, 
when an action took place which lasted for some hours, 
but was prevented from being so decisive as it otherwise 
probably would thave been by Sir Hugh Palliser, one 
of Keppel's captains, not being able to bring up his 
ship with the rest in the latter part of the fight, at the 
Admirfil’s signal. The ship had been greatly damaged, 
and the Admiral did not profess to have any charge to 
make against Sir*Hugfl; but the latter, in order to 
vindicate himself, thought proper to uttack^the conduct 
of the Admiral ; and in the end each was brought to a 
court-martial. No events of the kind ever excited so 
great a popular ferment as did these trials. The issue 
of that ol* Admiral Keppel, which lasted for thirty days, 
was his accpiiltal of every charge brought against him 
ill the fullest, clearest, and most honourable terms, the 
court also declanng that the charges were malicious 
and unfounded. Palliser was also acquitted, with a 
slight expression of censure tor not having exerted him- 
self to assist hiR commander to the utmost of his power. 
Admiral Keppel’s tnal did not terminate till the begin- 
ning of February, 1779; but from the first agitation of 
the afliiir it was made use of as a powerful lever in the 
Parliamentary attack upon Ministers. The popular 
feeling, all along, espoused the side of Admirsd Keppel 
with the warmest eiithusiasin. The Ministers, on whom 
— ami on Lord Sandwich in particular — the public laid 
the original blame of all that had happened, were gene- 
rally considered to have shown the greatest want of 
delicacy in the precipitate manner in which they went into 
the proposal of calling to account, as a criminal, the 
man whom their own mi.smanagemeilt had previously 
deprived of adequate means of doing justice to himself 
and his country. On his acquittal this feeling broke out 
with extraordinary vehemence.* The. general, public, 
and unusual rejoicings,*' says the Annual Register, 
“ which took place in such various and remote parts of 
the kingdom upon this occasion, seemed to afford a 
strong presumption, that the people in general consi- 
dered this business to be at least as much a public as a 
private concern ; and, indeed, the whole manner of 
celebrating this event seemed rather as if it hod been a 
great national deliverance than that merely of an indivi- 
dual. The rejoicings and illuminations in the cities of 
London and Westminster were of such a magnitude, as 
has scarcely been exceeded upon any^ public oc^asio* 
wbatevefr The excesses committed by the populace-^ 
the latter, which were directed against the^i^'ind 
persons of those whose supposed &are Ja ft lliviaion. 
lion had drawn on them the odmiUMtfgan to he in ail 
were indeed furioitt, u^d had a Hto tafety of the king% 
disgust many of those who paTitie dagi«o« itilled the 
general joy. Even the iroUiaurei of the Session 
the Admiralty were notaufficien by Ministers into the 
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ing from receiviop: Rtron^ marks of the popular indigna- 
tion ; nor were some of the fpreat officers of state fVee 
from sufficient cause of alarm^ until the troops were' 
broij{irht forward to their protection.*’ It may be added, 
that the disreputable private character of lx)rd Sand- 
wich helped to sharpen the popular hatred* which hia 
politics excited. 

Ill the debate on the Address his Lordship observed, 
that althoug^h he had been almost forty years a Member 
of the House, he did not recollect another instance ip | 
which a similar course had been pursued by the Opposi- 
tion. He admitted that he had stated in the preceding 
Session, that he would undertake, at all times, to have a 
naval force eqpial to cope with, or superior to any which 
the united eflbrts of the House of Bourbon would be 
able to brinp^ against it ; “ but then,'* he added, “ it 
must be considered that this general opinion had rela- 
tion only to the home defence ; besides, it did not intend 
to imply any assertion that we had such a naval force, 
but that we ouglit to have a force at all times equal to 
cope with that of the House of Bourbon. I am still of 
the same opinion, that we ought; nor do 1 hold myself 
responsible, as an nfliciul man, that we have not. I act 
merely ministerially, under the direction of his Majesty's 
councils, and can never, therefore, be deemed further 
responsible, or bound by any engagement, than so far 
as I am enabled to perfortn it.” Here we seem to have 
the particular Minister, again'st whom the accusaiinu is 
directed, throwing the blame upon the general body of 
liis colleagues — an indication of the state of the Govern- 
ment that must have been sufficiently iulelligihle. His 
Lordship concluded by declaring that he would never 
give his consent to any concession whatever, and by 
(very characteristically and appropriately, it must be 
acknowledged) recommending unanimity, and the most 
decisive end vigorous exertions. 

Lord Shelburne, from the other side of the Hou.se, 
attacked the policy of Ministers with j^reat warmth and 
acrimony* He admitted, however, that the conduct of 
France was, “ beyond all instance, treacherous and un- 
justifiable.” In the conclusion of his speech he recom- 
mended a union of all parties in the House for the pur- 
pose of acting with etfect against the administration. 
IJe said® that although he himself was of no party, (the 
cause of which, he presumed was, because he did not 
come into public life under the wing of any party), and" 
although he preferred, and ever should, measures to 
iTiLMi ; yet that the conduct, temper, und apparent dispo- 
sition of the present Ministers, were so strongly marked 
with infamy, weakness, and wickedness, that he would 
cheerfully co-oprfirate with any set of men to drag them 
from their sii nations, and make them examples for the 
time to come, by punishing them in u manner suited to 
their crimes and notorious demerits. At this period a 
proposition to turn a set of Ministers out was not 
unusually accompanied by another for bringing them 
to the block; but, practically, tiie latter was much about 
as mere a of speech as it would he now. On a 

division the Address ivas curried by a mujoi ity of 67 
to 35. 

Jn the Commons an amendment to the Ministerial 
Address was moved, pledging the House to the support 
of such measures as might be necessary for the defeuce 
of tlie kingdom and for frustrating th^ designs of France, 

“that restlesr Power,” as it was calM, “which has 

often disturbed the peace of Europe,” — but adding 
consii.^^ Would think it one of their most important 
./‘"’dre at the same time by what fatal councils 
Id a mile, or o Ki^aght to the state in which she now 
tuimcl v,a8 open. of thte amendment, Mr. 

• This gentleman had Majesty might have Bpared hiljl- 
Emiasary and the draining d taken to «hew that there Wiis 

t A Neapolitan Palmo la against Prantc ; I® cause, 

aid he, “ to go to France 


Jtnrfc, ^ 

— there was cause enough lon^r ago.” So that, upon 
this point, there was a perfect agreement among alt 
parties in the oiHinlry. Mr. Fox, in some remarks which 

not reported, on theerecent publications respeeting 
tne scheme projected by’DoclorB Addington and Wright, 
of a union between Lord Chatham anefthe Earl of Bute 
(See “Companion” for March, p. 41), appears to have 
taken occasion to intimate his conviction, formed upon 
the letter of Lord Mountstuart, that Lord Bute no 
longer possessed any of the influence at Court which 
had been so long attributed to him. From this conclu- 
sion, Mr. Wilkes, who afterwards rose, expressed his 
decided dissent. “ Is the heir,’* he said, “ of that 
noble family being lately created an English Peer, a 
proof of the father*s now retaining no influence? Is 
the lieutenancy of a county, given to the same noble- 
man, to be admitted as evidence that his power is extin- 
guished ?*’ “I rejoiced,’* he added, “that the heir of 
that tioble family was created an English Peer, for I 
thought that the young Lord’s unspotted reputation, 
intrinsic merit, and great as well as amiable qualities, 
would reflect back more honour than he could receive 
from a modern peerage of this country ; hut I was per- 
suaded that he owed liis English peerage, no less than 
his birth, to his father.” Very little doubt, however, 
can now he entertained as to the gronndle.ssness of this 
favourite popular imagination. At two o’clock in the 
morning the House divided, when the original Address 
was carried by a majority of 226 lo 107. 

On the 4th of December the subject of the ManifcFto 
of the American Commissioners was brought before the 
House of Commons by Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, who 
moved an Address to the Crown, beseeching his Majesty 
forthwith publicly to disavow the Paper. The motion 
was negatived by a majority of 209 to 123; but the 
debate was rendered interesting by one of the Ministers, 
Lonl George Germaine, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
being directly accused of mismanagement, and put upon 
his defence, by Sir William Howe, llie late American 
Commander-in-Chief. “The war,” Sir William said, 

“ had not been lett to his management ; and yet, when 
he applied for instructions, he fre(|ii''ntly could not get 
j them. The Noble Lord at the head of the Treasury 
had, indeed, supported him; but the Noble Secretary 
for the American Department had not used him well, — 
had often left him without instructions, to shift for him- 
self, at the opening of a campaign, without sending 
information how to act.” Lord George Germaine, of 
course, defended himself against these general allega- 
tions by explanatory stuteineiils, wliich might or might 
not be a sufficient answer to them. But it was at any 
rate remnrkable that the Ministers should now find 
among their political opponents so many of the principal 
persons whom they had employed in both services in 
tile conduct of the war. In this very debate, Lord Howe, 

Sir William’s brother, who had recently returned from 
the cimmaud of the naval force in America, seconded 
his brother’s demand for an inquiry, and proposed that 
it .should comprehend in's own conduct as well as that 
of Sir William and that of Lord George Germaine. 
General Burgoyne next rose, and also spoke and 
declared he should vote against them ; and Admiral 
Keppel, also a Member of the House, they had in like 
manner, as we have just seen, contrived to disgust and 
alienate. 

On the 7th of the same month an Address, similar to 
that moved in the Commons by Mr. Coke, was proposed 
to the other House by the Marquess of Rockingham. 
The motion was negatived, after a long debate, by a 
majority of 71 to 87. On this occasion the young and 
ardent Lord Lyttelton was agoin^^ as he had been for 
some time past^ the boldest and most thorongh -going 
champion of Ministers out of their own ranks, on whicn 
account he was described by the Duke of Grafton as 
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** the Drawcenefr ef Adiiunistraiioa, ready to uodei^ke 
Hfl defenee at. all timefs e^n wHen they were alhain#d 
to attempt it thetiiBelvea/t His Grace, in the course of 
his speech, called apoci Lord Stormont, who had 
ambassador at Paris when the late treaty betWhA 
France and America was 8i|rned, to account for the 
eatraordinary fact which had been stated in the last 
Session by Ministers^ that they were without any iiifor- 
matioB of the existence of such a treaty a month after 
it had been signed (See** Companion" fonMarch, p.^O). 
Lord Stormont* being thus called upon, distinctly stated 
both that he had had himself th# earliest intelligence of 
the treaty having been concluded, and that he had not lost 
a moment in acquainting Lord Weymouth, the Secretory 
for Foreign Affairs, with the fact. Lord *Weyraoulh 
was now called upon to inform the House why a com- 
munication of such singular importance had been with- 
held, and why, especially when he had been expressly 
asked if any information of the signature uf the treaty 
had been received, he had answered in the negative. 
His Lordship’s explanation was sufficiently curious, 
lie recollected very well, he said, the question which 
had been put to him on the 5th of March last. **and 
were he now questioned in the same manner, he should, 
he believed, return the same answer ; fur though the 
Noble Viscount did give him an account of the treaty 
being signed in the manner related by ^jim, he mvst 
coTifess it did not brin^ home tonviction to his mind 
that the fad was so." This apology was justly treated 
by those who spoke after his Lordship as defying all 
commentary, and indeed as a palpable mis-statement Sf 
the motives by which he had really been actuated. 

The storm to which Ministers were exposed in con- 
seciuenee of the affair of Admiral Keppel begaji imme- 
diately after the announcement of the verdict of the 
court-martial. On the 12th of February tlie thanks of 
the Commons were given to the Admiral, on a motion 
which was carried with only one dissentient voice ; and 
on the Ifith the (hanks of the Upper House were voted 
to him unanimously. On the 23rd a motion, by Mr. 
Fox, in the Commons, for copies or extracts of all letters 
and papers receive^ by Ministers respecting the state of 
the French fleet which liud been equipped at Brest,.was 
only negatived by the comparatively small majority of 
134 to 97. On the 3rd of March, in a House so full 
that every seat £elow was occupied, and above fifty 
Members were obliged to take seats in the side galleries, 
Mr. Fox moved a resolution of strong censure on the 
Admiralty for having sent Admiral Keppel to sea in the 
preceding June with so inadequate a force. At half- past 
one in the morning the House divided, when the num- 
bers were found to be, for the motion 170, against it 
204. “ This,” observes the Annual Register, “ was an 
unusual division on the side of the minority, and the 
Minister shewed a degree of passion and vehemence, in 
diflerent parts of this debate, which was not at all cus- 
tomary with him. It was observed byfSdhie, who^rom 
long experience think they may form an opinion on the 
appearances of things in that House, that the question 
would probably have been carried in the affirmative if 
the Noble Lord at the head of the Admini.stration, 
having equally perceived the same indications, had not 
immediately applied himself to prevent their effect. 
For that Minister, observing strong marks of defection, 
particularly among that part of the country gentlemen 
who supported the Administration, recalled both them 
and his other wavering friends to the standard, by 
openly declaring that the motion of censure against 
the First Lord of the Admiralty went directly to him- 
self and to all the other Ministers ^ that there could be 
no discrimination ; as they were all equally concerned 
in the conduct of public affairs, they were all equally 
liable to answer for the consequenceB ; there could be 


no aeparate ^praise or censure; whatever reached one 
roust reach tte offer, however, Mr. 

Fox returned to the charge, in g substantially 

the same in import, but varied iU Us so as to 

express a general censure upon Ihe on tlie 

ground of. the unprovided state at the 

breaking out of the war with Fhiiicfe# this 

day was still fuller than it had been on 
occasion ; but the accession of numbers appeal^ hsve 
consisted principally of the adherents of MinimSIft lor, 
wnen a division took place, at one in the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 249^ l74« 
Both jL*^rd Howe and Admiral Keppel took paHin iMs 
debate. The former said that, as for his own case, 
was deceived into his command ; that he was deceived 
while he retained it ; that, tired and disgusted, he desired 
permission to resign ; that a thorough recollection of 
what he had suffered, induced him to decline any risk 
of ever returning to a situation which might teraiinate 
in equal ill-treatment, mor.tification, and disgust. Such 
were his motives for declining any future service so 
long as the present Ministers remained in office; for 
past experience had sufficiently convinced him, that 
i>esides risking his honour and professional character, 
he could, under such counsels, render no essential 
service tfc his country.” Admiral Keppel concluded ^ 
long speech by pronouncing* the Admiralty Board., 
“totally negligent, •misirfTormed, and every way uii-\| 
equal to the administration of the naval affairs of the | 
country.** 

Still persevering in the attempt to improve his first 
advantage, or at least to regain the ground on which it 
had placed him, Mr. Fox, on the 22nd, moved a third 
resolution of censure on Ministers for their neglect and 
misconduct in not sending out reinforcements in the 
preceding June to America, and a fleet at the proper 
time to the Mediterranean. This motion was negatived 
by a majority of 209 to 135. On the I9tli of April he 
moved an AddreiA to the Crown lor the removal of 
Lord Sandwich from the Admiralty, when the division 
shewed a still further fulling off in the strength of the 
assailants of the Administration, the numbers on this 
occasion being, against the motion 221, and for it only 
118. When the same motion was made in the^ Lords, 
on the 23rd, by the Earl of Bristol, it was rejected by 
n majority of 78 to 39. On the 15th of June, Mr. 
Thomas Townshend, in the Commoifs, moved an Address 
to his Majesty imploring him to defer the prorogation 
of Parliament, which was negatived by a majority of 
more than two to one, the numbers being 70 for the 
motion, and 142 against it. • 

I Two days after I his last division a Message from the 
i King was delivered to both Houses, conveying the 
alarming information that S{miii had followed the 
example of France, and declared war. To the Address 
in answer to this Message, which was proposed by 
Ministers in the Lords, two amendments were succes- 
sively moved, the first by the Earl of Abington, calling, 

I in very strong terms for the dismissal of Miniaters; the 
I second by tlie Duke of Richmond, representinj^ ill much 
' milder language the necessity of a change of sy^em as 
the only means of resisting the powerful hostile combi- 
nation now threatening the country. The former was 
rejected by a majority of 62 to 23, the latter by a 
majority of 67 to 32. In the Commons the minority 
appear to have been discouraged by t)iC result of their 
recent attempts from any further trid of strefigthi and 
the Ministerial Address was voted Without a division. 
The apprehensions, Indeed, that now began to be in all 
quarters seriously entertained for the of the kingvi 
doro, had for^ the moment^ in ahtne xtagree^ stilled the 
agitation of party. The last measures of the Session 
were two Bills tiiat werd^rought by Ministers into the 
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House of Commons, the one for doubling tlie militiii, 
the other for more speedily manning the navy, by 
taking away for a limited time the exemptions from im- 
pressment of certain descriptions of seamen and sea- 
faring persons. In introducing the former measure, 
Lord North expressly grounded it on the danger there 
was of an invasion, and the necessity of guarding 
against the consequences of such an event. No division 
took place upon either of these Bills in their passage 
through the Commons, but the debates were occasion* 
ally characterized by much violence and personality. 
In reply to many accusations of corruption, and threats 
to bring him to trial and to condign puiiislimeiit. Lord 
North, on the second readitig of the Militia Bill, ‘spoke 
as follows : — “ Tliere is nothing, at a proper time, 1 
more ardently desire than a public trial, nor anything 
T less fear than public punishment. I have been pub- 
licly accused in this House in the face of the nation; 
justice requires tliat 1 should be indulged with an op- 
portunity of exculpating myself. I shall insist upon 
the exercise ol' that justice ; I hope I shall not be refused ; 
1 shall and must be tried, be the event of the present 
measures what they may. . . . It is , well known that 1 
accepted my jiresent situation with great reluctance ; 
that I have remained in it much against my owu judg- 
ment and liking; that 1 feel in the same manner at the 
instant I am speaking ; and wlien the period arrives that 
I can resign with honour to myself, and consistently 
with the duty 1 owe to my sovereign and my cmjytitry, 
1 shall quit my present office with singular satisfaction. 

. . . , When I came into office my private fortune was 
not very considerable; and 1 can affirm, be it what it 
might then, whenever I quit iny present situation, now 
or at any future period, 1 shall not be richer.” 

In the Lords, however, a strong stand was made 
against some parts of both measures ; and on the 
30th of June the Ministry were beaten on the most 
important clause of the Militia Bill, that empowering 
his Majesty to double the number of that descrip- 
tion of force, which was rejected by a majority of 39 
to 22. No report of the debate which led to this j 
decision is given in the “ Parliamentary History,” further | 
than the statement that it lasted till ten o'clock ; but, i 
accorebng to other authorities, the rejection of the clause ! 
was occasioned by a speech of the Duke of Richmond, 
ill which he displayed great military knowledge, and 
pointed out with much force of argument the objec- 
tionable character of the Ministerial proposition. It is 
also stated that the two Secretaries of Slate, Lords 
Weymouth and George Germaine, and Earl Gower, 
the Lord President of the Council, all voted with the 
Opposition on this occasion. Wlicii the Bill came down 
again, thus mutilated, to tlie Commons, a proposal 
was made to reject it altogether, on the ground that, 
being a money Bill, it ought not to he suil'ered to be 
altered by the other House; hut this attempt not being 
supported by the Minister, failed. Lord North however 
.shewed, by the manner in which he expressed himself, 
liow much annoyed he was by the conduct of the Lords, 
and especially by the desertion of his colleagues. Coni- 
plirneiiting the Coinmous upon what he called “the 
spirit and unanimity" with which they had passed the 
measure in its original shape, — a spirit and unanimity, 
he said, which did them the highest fionour, — he added 
that he could ijot speak of the proceedings of the other 
House with the same degree of applause. “ He was 
exceedingly sorry that any of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
or any one member of the Cabinet, should differ in opi* 
iiiou from him, but he could not help it, . . . . He wished 
mosthearti/y the whole Bill had been suffered to stand : 
as it tmd’/jot, he must take the remnant, and pick up 
eveii#fiie crumbs which fell from tl^eir Lordships’ table.*' 
MjlJteXf had observed that the opposition, iu the other 


House was chiefly made by the lord-lieutenants of coun- 
ties, and was understood to insinuate that the Premier 
had mismanaged the affair by jiot securing their appro- 
bation of the Bill before bringing it in. “ Ought he,” 
Lord North asked in refly to this charge, as a Mem- 
ber of that House, and one of the representatives of 
the Commons of England, before he suggested the 
measure to the Commons themselves, to go and ask the 
opinion of such of the Lords as happened to be lieu- 
tenants of cqpnties ? He thought he should have 
degraded himself and insulted that House if he had 
ever taken any such step.” 

This long Session wn.s brought to a close on the 3rd 
of July. The subject of “ the rebellion in North Ame- 
rica” was dnly adverted to in the concluding paragraph 
of the Royal Speech, and then in doubtful and almost 
desponding accents. It was impossible to speak of its 
continuance, his Majesty said, without the deepest con- 
cern,; hut he must still hope that the “ unhappy pro- 
vinces will not blindly persist in preferring an unnatural 
and dangerous connexion with a foreign power to peace 
and reunion with their mother-country.** 

Early in this Se.ssion — on the 7th of March — Lord 
Suffolk, one of the Secretaries of Slate, had died ; and 
the business of his office had ever since been conducted 
by Lord Weymouth, whose own situation, according to 
the division of the duties that then prevailed, was that 
of Secretary Vor the Southern, as Lord Suffolk had been 
Secretary for the Northern Department. This arrange- 
ment subsisted till the 27lh of October, when Lord 
Suflblk*£> place was given to David Murray, Viscount 
Stormont (in the Scottish Peerage), and afterwards 
Earl of Mansfield, in which British title he succeeded 
his uncle, the celebrated Lord Chief Justice. Lord 
Stormont, who was the father of the present Earl of 
Mansfield, had lately, as we have already noticed, been 
ambassador at the Court of France. He had spent his 
li(e, indeed, in a diplomatic capacity at different Courts. 
On the 24th of November, both Lord Weymouth, and 
Earl Gower, the President of the Council, resigned, 
when the Earl of Hillsborough (See “ Companion*’ for 
December, 1835, p. 535) was again taken in, and ap- 
poiiffed to the place of the former, and Earl Bathurst, 
the late Lord Chancellor, to that of the latter. On the 
(Hb of November, also, the office of First Lord of 
Trade, which had been for some years conjoined with 
the Secretaryship for the Colonies, was again separated 
and given to Frederick Howard, Earl of Carlisle (the 
father of tlie piesent Earl). 

These new arrangements were just completed, when 
Parliament re-assembled on the 25th of November, 
Up to this time no material change had taken place in 
the aspect of the war, which both in America and 
Europe continued to be actively waged, but without 
any event which threatened to be of a decisive cha- 
racter. In the speech with which he opened the Ses- 
sionf his Mojest]j urged the prosecution of the contest, 
the object of whicli he described to be the defence of 
the country, with all the energies of the national spirit 
and strength. The Address proposed by Ministers in 
both Houses adopted as usual the tone of the Royal 
Speech. Without dissenting from the determination ex- 
pressed to resist to the utmost the hostile combination of 
France and Spain, which was indeed a national feeling, 
the Opposition renewed their demands for the removal 
from the conduct of affairs of the men whose incapacity 
and rashness had, us they alleged, brought the king- 
dom to the alarming condition in which it was. An 
amendment to the Address was moved in the Lords 
by the Marquess of Rockingham, in which his Majesty 
was told that if anything could prevent the consumma- 
tion of public ruin, it could only be new counsels and 
new counsellors without further loss of time — a real 
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change, from a sincere conviction of past errors, and 
not a mere palliation, which must prove fruitless. The 
debate that followed was, long and animated. It Was 
noticed by the Opposition as something very remarks 
able that, in the course of the PToyal Speech, the war iff 
America was not so much as mentioned. It seemed 
now to be understood on all sides that the object of 
recovering the revolted provinces must be given up as 
hopeless, and that all the efforts of the country must be 
concentrated upon the more pressing tContest with 
France, and Spain. Among their opponents the 
Ministers now found their forrfter zealous champion 
Lord Lyttelton, who, making a singularly sharp and 
sudden turn, spoke in this debate as strongly against 
their whole policy as cveahe had done in support of it. 
The people, he said, expected a decisive administration, 
not an administration of jobs and jugglers — they would 
not be satisfied with changing the balls, and putting 
out this man merely to take in that A Noble Lord 
whom he saw present (Earl Gower), had gone out. 
Why? Was it not because the Noble Lord could not 
get an administration to meet his wishes, and come to 
some fixed rule of conduct ? Administration was to 
the world the best instance of its own want of firmness; 
it was a rope of sand crumbling away, day by day, till 
it came to nothing. He went on to say, on the subject 
ot the late appointment ol'Lord Stormont as one of the 
Secretaries of Slate, that he hoped the public would 
thereby derive the benefit of “ the councils of an old, a 
noble, and a learned lord (Lord Mansfield), whom 
he had, from his childhood, been taught to rcverenctf 
and admire, and to regard as an oracle of wisdom.** 
After all this, and having observed that it was true he 
had a ])liicc, and perhaps he bhoiild not very long hold 
it, ids Loidship concluded by saying that “ he Imd, for 
the seven years he had been in Parliament, given Mi- 
nisters Ids support; that he was free to correct past 
errors, but that he did not mean to retract any of his 
tirgumcnts resj)ec(ing the legislative rights of Great 
Britain over Ainciica. He still remained firmly of the 
same opinion, but as he was convinced, by experience, 
of the improbability of attaining the desired end of the 
war, it appeared to turn to be absurd to pursue so ex- 


pensive a measure further.’* The opinion th us expressed 
by Lord Lyttelton bad bcc^ine ^ general convic- 
tion of all men of all partied, there can be 

Jittle doubt, the Ministers tbemMftves.' 

A great part of this debate, and also of mimy subse- 
quent discu^ions in the course of theS^Oi^ i?D upon 
the extraordinary and alarming appearance whlidb public 
affairs hud suddenly assumed in Ireland. The 'manu- 
facturing and commercial, which were the popular in- 
terests in that country, had for some time Imn addl^ss- 
iiig urgent remonstrances to Government on the su!^ct 
of the restrictions by which the trade of the countrjf was. 
cramped and depressed, but without gaining any atien-'^ 
lion. It seemed to be felt by Ministers that the conduct 
of Ireland in this instance was nothing else than a dan- 
gerous imitation of the example set by America, and 
therefore the last thing in the world to be encouraged. 
The Irish, however, now took advantage of the crisis to 
press their demands in another attitude and tone. Un- 
der pretext of making reatly to resist the threatened in- 
vasion of the country by France and Spain, associations 
were formed for calling forth and organiziiigthemilitary 
strength of the people, and in a few weeks there sprung 
up in this way an army of between forty and fifty thousand 
volunteers in arms, W ith such a power in their hands the 
popular jArty did not affect to conceal tliat their object was 
as much to wrest the redress of rkimcstic grievances from 
their own Government us m repel foreign violence. In 
everyUiiiig, in fact, but the mere form, and almost even 
in that, it was nothing else than an insurrection. It had 
far more of that character than the remonstrances of the 
Americans had at first assumed. We may conceive 
how greatly the embarrassment of the Ministers must 
have been increased by thus finding themselves with a 
second colonial rebellion upon tlieir hands, while they 
were every day more and more losing hope of being 
able to make head against the first. But, whether 
made wiser by experience, or forced by the necessities of 
their position, they fortunately resolved upon taking 
another course in this case than they had followed in 
the former. 

(To be continued.) 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR MAY, 1830. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A PORTION of llie Parliamentary proceedings of the past 
month has been of unusual importance, though at the 
monieiil at which wc write llie fate of the measure about 
which the greatest interest has been felt still remains in 
suspense. 

Our last Retrospect brought down the Chronicle of 
the Session to Thursday, the 21st of April. On that 
day nothing was done in the Upper Jlouse, but^he 
( ommons were occupied with two curiou.s businesses — 
Sir Andrew Agnew once more on the Sabbath, and 
Mr. Hardy again on the Carlow election. For the 
moment a delusive show of success, or at least an escape 
from immediate defeat, was permitted to lure on the 
efiorts of both the Honourable Members. The motion 
for leave to bring in n Bill for the better observance of 
the Sabbat li was carried, after n short discussion, by a 
majority of 200 to 82 ; and the debate on Mr. Hardy’s 
Resolutions, which went to affirm that the agreement 
between Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Raphael, to which 
Mr. Vigors was a cognizant and consenting party, was 
a high breach of the privileges of this House, w'as 
at a late hour adjourned till the following day. In the 
mean time Lord John Russell had met the motion by 
moving, as an amendment, the whole of the Report of 


the Committee on the Carlow election, reduced to the 
form of a series of counter-resolutions. 

On Friday, the 22iid, the debate was fesumed, when 
Lord Joliii Russell’s amendment was carried by a majo- 
rity of 243 to 169. Lord Stanley afterwards moved the 
following additional Resolution That it appears that 
there was between the contraMing partiesjn this ease a 
distinct understanding that any surplus which should 
remain after providing for the legal expenses of the 
election of Mr. Raphael, should be applied, first, tede* 
frajing the expenses of the previous election, atid in the 
next place to the fund of the Carlow Liberal Club; that 
such an understanding called for the notice of the 
House, as liable to abuse, and as a dangerous precedent 
lending to suff^ert the freedom and purity of election.” 
This Resolution was opposed on two grounds ; first, by 
Mr. Warburton, who denied that its statesniint of facts * 
was sustained by the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee; secondly, by Lord John Russell, who argued 
that, however the facts might stand, the House vrpuld 
act with the greatest discretion and wisdom in not going 
beyond the Report of the Committee. His Lordship 
accordingly n^ ed, as , an ameudmeni;— 7^^ That the 
Order of the Bay he« now read.” On this question 
another division took place, when the numbers were 
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found to be, for Lord Stanley *eRas6(titfon 166, for l^ord 
John RuftselKs amenclfneot being nenrly the fiame 
with those on the prevtoitt votei^ 

On Monday the *25tb, the ministerial measure for the 
settlement of the tithe question in Ireland was brought 
forward in the House of Commons by LordF Morpeth, in 
a Committee of the whole House. It was stated by his 
Lordship that the present measure differed from that in- 
troduced last Jeat, principally in an arrangement being 
now made, by which no parochial benefice would the 
a It^ether suppressed. It was now proposed, that in all 
parishes where the number of resident Protestants was 
below 50, the incumbent should have an income of 
loo/.; one of 200/., where the number of Protestants 
was below 500; one of 300/., where the number was 
below 1000 ; and one of 400/., where the number did 
not exceed 3000. No parochial living would be above 
500/. in annual value. According to this scheme his 
Lordship calculated that the annual remuneration to the 
clergy would amount to 361,938/. This sum wajs of 
course to be obtwined from the tithes, which it was pro- 
posed to commute into a perpetual rent-charge, payable 
by the owner of the first estate of inheritance, a deduc- 
tion being made from the present amount of the burden 
to the extent of 30 per cent. This, it was calculated, 
would afl^ord a revenue of 459,550/. ; so that the differ- 
ence between the receipt and expenditure would be 
97,612/. The present mohon was merely preliminary 
to the bringing in of the Bill, and an assent to irVvould 
not pledge any Member to the principles of the mea- 
sure ; but ins Lordship observed, that the Government 
felt they could not abandon the declarations or shake off* 
the engagements they had made on entering office, and 
that therefore they sUll adhered to the principle of what 
was called the appropriation clause in the Bill of last 
year, and should propose that if, in the future disposition 
of the revenues of the Irish Church, any portion of them 
should appear to be superfluous for the legitimate and 
becoming uses of the members of her community, it 
should, after the satisfaction of all existing interests, be 
applied to the religious and moral instruction of the 
whole Irish people. The Noble Lord concluded by 
moving, “ That it is expedient to commute the compo- 
’silion of tithes in Ireland into u rent-charge, payable by 
the first estate of inheritance, and to make further pro- 
vision for the better regulation of ecclesiastical duties." 
After some remarks from Sir Robert Pod, Lord Stanley, 
Lord John Russell, and other Honourable Members, 
this resolution was agreed to, and leave was given to 
bring in a Bill founded-Upon it. The House then went 
into Committee on the Registration of Voters' Bill, and 
proceeded in the discussion of its dauses as far as to 
the forty-eighth. 

On Tuesday the 26th the Lords assembled in great 
force to do execution, as threatened, upon the Irish 
Municipal Corporations Bill. On the Order of the Day 
being moved for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill, Lord Fitzgerald, in a long speech, 
moved “ That it be an iiistrnclion to the Committee to 
make provision for the abolition of the corporations, and 
for such arrangements as may be necessary, on their 
abolHlon, for securing the efficient and impaitial execu- 
tion of justice, and the peace and good government of 
cities and towns in Ireland." The principal speakers 
in the debaK^ that followed were. In support of the 
tnotidn, liords Abinger and Lyndhurst; and, in opposi- 
tion to it, the Lord Chancellor and Lords Holland and 
Melbourne. Their Lordships divided at near one 
o'clock in the mornings when the numbeys were found 
to be — for Lord Pittgerald’s motion, 208 (inchlding 70 
proxies) ; against it 119 (including 47 proxies). 

S eeing, in the Commons, the Great Northern 
Jill was thrown out, on the -second reading, 
rity of 99 to 85. Mr. Rippoii then brought 


forward hts Reaoltitioti, the aitetidance df Ihd 

Bishops iti Parhameyit is prejudicial to the eau.se of 
religion which, after a short debate, was negatived 
by a majority of 160tQ,53. 

On Wednesday, thb 27th, the great strength of the 
landed interest in the present House of Commons was 
shown on occasion of the motion df the Marquess of 
Chatidos, on the subject of agricultural distress. The 
Resolution proposed by his Lordship was — That in 
the application of any mirplus revenue towards the 
relief of the burdens of the country, either by remission 
of taxation or otherwise, due regard should be had to 
the necessity of a portion thereof being applied to the 
relief of the agricultural interest.'* Lord John Russell, 
in opposing the motion, pointed out the various ways 
in which the burdens of the proprietors and cultivators 
of the soil had been of late years diminished, and dwelt 
especially upon the important relief which it was una- 
ninlously agreed they had obtained through the new 
poor-law. The result, however, of this first side-blow 
aimed at the proposed reductions of the newspaper 
stamp and the pUper duty, was calculated to give rise 
to some apprehension as to the fate of these proposi- 
tions of enlightened policy ; for Lord Clmndos’s motion 
was only negatived by a majority of 20S to J72. Thus, 
in a House of 380 Members, the exertion of ail the 
strength of. Government appears to be able to beat the 
combination of the landlords by no g»-eator a majority 
than 36 ; and on this occasion both Sir Robert Peel, 
^Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham deserted the op- 
position, and voteil with Ministers against the motion. 

On Thursday, the 28tli, in the Lords, the Lord Chan- 
cellor explained the Ministerial plan for the new regula- 
tion of, his own ofticc, as contained in two Bills which he 
presented, — the one to provide for the better adminis- 
tration of justice in the Court of Chancery, the other 
respecting the appellate jurisdiction of their Lordships' 
House. By these measures it was, he stated, proposed 
that ill addition to the Lord Cliuncellor, there should 
in future be another Judge, styled the Lord Chief 
I Justice of the Court of Chancery, who alone should 
preside in that Court, the Lord (Chancellor remaining 
only at the head of all the ultimate appeilnte jurisdic- 
tions of the country, by presiding at appeals in error 
before the House of Lords, and also at appeals before 
the j^rivy Council. The new Lord Chief Justice 
would, like the other Judges, be appointed during life 
and good behaviour, and be removable upon an address 
from the two Houses of Parliament. It was also in- 
tended that the House of Lords, sitting as a Court of 
Appeal, should, notwithstanding any prorogation or 
dissoliiiionof Parliament, be always accessible to suitors. 
Appeals from the Vice Chancellor and from the Master 
ot the Rolls would he made in the fir^sl place to the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Chancery, and not directly 
to the House of Lords. These are the material provi- 
sions of the scheme, to which objections were made by 
various Noble Lords, and among others by Lord Lang- 
dale, the new Master of the Rolls, who, although he 
admitted that the two Bills were calculated to effect 
much good, yet regretted that political and judicial 
functions of the greatest importance would still be left 
united in the Lord Chancellor. For the mere purposes 
ot deciding causes, and administering justice, a Judge 
altogether onconnected with the politics of the day 
might probably be the best. Yet in such a profession 
as the law, the man of eminent abilities will in general 
have disimgnished himself in public life and party 
politics, as well as in his profession, and his having 
done so has scarcely been held as an -objection to his 
appointment to a seat on the Bench. Thither, how- 
ever, he of course carries with him his political parti- 
alities and connexion^ even although he should not be 
actually invested with political functions. It has also 
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€quendy bayiptMii that iim ethaa Judgei have as fmll 
i the Lord Chanicelior been ennohlad, and ma^ 

Ltors ; and whenever that* baa beeil'^ aaeOt althdug^ 
ley may not have held any gifadaterial offiee, tiny, 
avc usually been as Btea% aiip|M|iera of their 
ny other Membera of Parliament. Lord Manafteld 
the great Chief Jueiiee), Lord Den^a, Lord Langdida 
imaelf, are all examples of the union in Oiie way of im» 
ortant judicial and poktieal functions. The iate i.(H4 
l^llenborough at one time, while Chief Jtistice of the 
Ling's Bench, actually held a place in the Cabinet, 
lere, then, we have various degrelsof tliai which in all 
is forms appears to be condemned as an abuse by tho 
fhjeciion which we are considering. How (ar is our 
idmission of the force of iliat objection to carry us ? Are 
re only to have no Judges holding Cabinet offices P Or 
;re we also to lay it down as a rule that no Judge ought 
o have a seat in either House of Parliament ? Or are 
ve to go still further, and to insist that no decided peli- 
ical partisan, no man, that is tO say, who has acted a 
;on6picuous part in public life, shall ever be elevated to 
he lleiich ? Such a rule of exclusion as this last seems 
o be of impracticable application even if it were sound 
n principle, hut its wisdom is at least as questionable as 
ts practicability. Yet give up this, and you abandon at 
Me same time the principle, and at least a great part of 
:he reason, of the other proposed exclusions.. 

But, upon tlie wliole question, it may be observed, 
that it is scarcely to be decided by the single consi- 
deration of whether tlie holding of a political office by 
a particular head of the law is favourable or the re- 
verse to his performance of his judicial functions. 
We will not say that there may be a higher or more 
important object than this to be contemplated pi the 
right settlement of the matter; but there may be other 
o!)jecls which a comprehensive arrangement will not 
overlook, and for the sake of attaining which it may 
1)6 well to sacrifice a very small portion even of that 
which must be regarded as the essential and pri- 
mary purpose to be kept in view. It is not the 
character of the primary purpose of any political insti- 
tution to exclude the gonsidcration of all other ends but 
itself, or even to be so inviolable and monopolizing 
as never to admit, in any circumstances, of the least 
abridgment out of regard to such other ends. It is a 
great, though a common mistake, to assign this rigorous 
character to political institutions, and to reason respect- 
ing them accordingly. Such reasoning has, no doubt, 
the attraction of great directness, simplicity, and appa- 
rent clearness; but if it lie indebted for its freedom 
from complexity, and the ease with which it may be 
folbwed, merely to its not taking in the whole of the 
data upon which the solution of the question depends, 
these qualities are manifestly of no value whatever. 

In the particular case before us, while it is admitted 
that the chief design of the institution of the office of 
Lord Chancellor, and the end which is to,be, in the fffiit 
instance, and most directly, aimed at, is the right admi- 
nistration of justice, it may, at the same time be con- 
tended that that is neither the single object to be kept 
in view, nor even the one with which no other is ever 
in the least degree to be allowed to come into competi- 
tion. Another object, very inferior in importance on the 
whole, and therefore by no means to be sought at the 
expense of any considerable sacrifice of the primary 
object, may yet be so desirable as to be worth the 
securing at the expense of a very slight sacrifice of that 
other. For instance, it may be deemed expedient thftt 
some high testimony of respect and honour should be 
rendered by the State to the profession of thn law, by 
the head of the profession being maintained in a station 
of eminent rank and splendour. It may be thought, 
well in this way at once to elevate the law in the public 


bitd jto Bteilhi|bKioii of its mem- 

hm. Agisin* lutittd dlifcotinecting the 

lAw from politics, ahd barrier 

^Ween the forum arid aitoatC tt ^ 
abetter poiKy tobe^p the tif AlftW 

constantly in* communicatioTi with, ih* in- 

fluenee of, the spirit of its establhilied this 

view, it may be considered proper thift 
taw should be always, in right of his btfhe; ri memtiei* bf 
the^execulive government. Once morOi 
where distinctions of rank exist, and, wfetfe 

the aristocratic principle is preserved in great 
as an dement of the constitution, by the mamtetianbe 
of hereditary honours, and the assignment to thefr 
holders of* privileges extending to a large share in 
the government, it may be conceived that the cotlti- 
teracting force of the popular interest is material}^ 
invigorated, and that a valuable provision is made Ibr 
keeping up the general health of the body politie, 
by f power beibg lodged in the Slate, and being in 
I common exercise, by which the man of the humblest 
parentage may at any time be raised to a position, even 
in the artificial edifice of precedency, as high as or 
higher than that occupied by him of proudest ancestry. 
The Lord^Chancelior, placed as he is at the head of the 
peerage, is yet the people’s peer, the peer both iaken 
from among the people and mad& by the people, for he 
must have been raised* to eminence by the public voice 
before’he can be ennobled by the King's patent* Such 
considerations as these would seem to make it desirable, 

* that in (he aitengement of the office of this head of the 
law, something more should be'kehi in view than the 
placing him merely in the best possible position for the 
hearing and deciding of causes. If even a slight dimi- 
nution of his efficiency in that respect were found to be 
necessary for securing the other objects which have been 
i indicated, it might still turn out that the gain would be 
worth the cost. 

On Friday, the 29th, the House was principally en- 
gaged ill Committee on the Registration of Voters Bill. 
On Clause 51, Mr. T. Dnneombe proposed un amend- 
ment, to the effect, that where the landlord of any house 
shall compound for the payment of any poor-rates or 
assessed taxes, the tenant in occupation should be entf- ' 
tied to l)e placed on the register of voters ; but the 
mdtion was opposed by the Attorney- General, and 
negatived on a division, by a majorfty of 135 U) 3ft. 
Some opposition was also made to the 52nd clause ; the 
object of which is, to put an epd to the system of 
creating voles by means of what may be called fictitious 
or fraudulent tenures, such as the erection*on a piece of 
ground of a mere hovel or pigstye, and then claiming a 
vote for the tenant as the occupier of a tenement and 
land together, of the yearly value of 10/. ; but the clause 
was at last agreed to without a division. 

On Monday, the 2nd of May, the Lords were chiefly 
occupied with the Irish Constabulary Force Bill. The 
measure was strongly denounced by Lord Roden and 
other Noble Lords, but the motion of Lord Diincannon 
that the House should go into Committee on it, was 
eventiinlly agreed to. In the Committee, however, all 
the amendments proposed by the opposition were carried 
without a division. 

In the Commons, the Edinburgh Poor Rates Bill 
was read a third time; and passed. The Houfte then 
went into Committee on the Tithes Qommutatlon BUI, 
wfai^n the first thirty three clauses were agreed to. 

OnTri^day, the 3rd, a petition wrs presented Id the 
House of Commons by Mr. QotUburn, from the pro- 
prietors of foiir London daily papefh| cbriij^laining of 
that part of theiplan proposed by the ^Ihcellbr of the 
Exchequer for regulating the slamp-dhltes, which im- 
poses an Increased duty upon nawspapets exceeding a 
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certain size. In liis explanation^ Mr. Rice completely 
vindicated himself from the « supf^tion, if soch could 
in any quarter have been entiertained, tliat in limiting 
the size as he had done, he had been actuated by any 
view of injuring the papers belonging to the petitioners, 
which happened to be all opposed to the Government, 
and also to the only papers which were in the habit 
of publishing sheets exceeding the assigned dimensions. 
Blit if it is considered necessary to impose any limita- 
tion of size at all, it would certainly seem to b/*. the 
faiier plan to make the allowed size sufficiently large to 
comprehend the largest of the papers which are now 
published, all the arrangements connected wjth which 
have of course beei^formed upon the till now universally 
entertained conviction of the permanence of the exist- 
ing The Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, 

appears to have proceeded upon this feeling, when he 
enlarged the number of superficial inches at first pro- 
posed, upon learning that there were certain country 
papers now publislied of greater extent. Why not 
have enlarged it so far as to take in the largest 
of the present town, as well as the largest of the 
present country papers? As for the circumstance 
that the large sheet of the Timei^ Herald^ &c., 
goes by the name of a double paper, that cannot 
be considered as of any importance. It is*, in point of 
fact, a single paper just as much as the Leeds Mercury 
is a single paper, only thafc it happens to be din’erently 
folded. Several of the acknowledged siiigle«*papers, 
too, are folded in the same way. The only thing that 
could reasonably be regarded as making a distinction* 
as to this matter between certain of the existing news- 
papers and others, would be, that the former exceeded 
the size of the latter in some very remarkable degree — 
that they were of double, or nearly double, dimensions. 
In that case it might be said that, the stamp-iluty being 
in lieu of a postage, it was not fair that a paper of 
twice the ordinary weight should be carried by the mails 
for no more than the ordinary charge. But the dilfer- 
ence between the York Courartt^ for instance, which is 
within the Chancellor^ limits, and the large sheet of 
the Times, which they do not comprehend, is nothing 
of this kind, — it is only a very few inches. If the one 
is to be conveyed over the country at the ordinary 
charge, so ought the otlicr. 

On the principle of a limited size, indeed, the limita- 
tion must be fr^ed somewhere; but tlie proper point 
evidently is, where it would take in all the existing 
papers — not where, taking in all the rest, it would 
exclude only some three or four, whose extent was but 
a few inches more than that of the largest of their 
favoured rivals. What reason there may be for standing 
out against tliis^ proposition we cannot perceive. No 
good purpose cin possibly be served by putting down 
what are called the' double sheets of The Times, Herald, 
Post, and Sfaudard. On the contrary,. the public will 
be thereby deprived of a cheap comrj^dity, and the 
revenue will he atTected by the dimini ^i ^consiuiiption 
of paper, uiid probably, also, by the the adver- 

tisement duty being less than thejCjpthefwise would be. 
What benefit we are fo have in cofi^nsaiion for these 
evils we are quite at a loss to conjecture. 

Tliis evening a Resolution, moved by Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley, for the admission of dadies to the Gallery of 
the House hear the debates was, after a short discus- 
sion, carried by a majority of 132 to 90. It does not, 
however, seem to have been arranged very precisely in 
what manner the project is to be carried into effect. 
Sir William Molesw'orth then brought forward his mo- 
tion for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of the Commander (ff the Forces, in 
appointing Lieutenant- Colon el Lord Brudenell to the 
lieutenant-colonelcy of the 11th Regiii^ni of Light Dra- 


V-. 

goons. The motion was supported by Mr. Hume, but' 
was negatived on a division by a majority of 322 to 42. 

On Wednesday the 4th, a short discussion took place 
on a series of resolutiqns brought forward by Mr. Poulett 
Scrope, recommending that no time should be lost in 
taking such steps as might tend to relieve the poor of 
Ireland from the calamitous situation in which they were \ 
described to be in the late Report of the Commissioners. 
The resolutions were eventually withdrawn on Lord 
Morpeth luaving moved the previous question, in a 
speeoji in which he assured the House that his Majesty’s 
Government were dot leaving this question at rest — 
that on the contrary they were now engaged in deter- 
mining the proper and necessary steps to be taken for 
its adjustment, and that at tlie first moment when they 
were in a condition to propose such a general measure 
as they could recommend to the adoption of Parliament^ 
on their own responsibility, that moment they would do 
so without subterfuge or delay. The House was after- 
wards counted out while engaged with Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s motion, for the second reading of his Public 
Walks Bill. 

On Friday the 6th, in the Lords, the Report on the 
Irish Constabulary Bill was brought up on the motion ^ 
of Lord Duncannon, when an amendment to one of the 
clauses moved by the Duke of Leinster, for the purpose 
of exempting freemasons from the provision obliging a 
constable or sub-constable to swear tliiit he did not be- 
long to a secret society, was rejected on a division by a 
majority of 44 to 4L 

In the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer brought forward the Budget in a Coinin'ttce of 
Ways and Means. After going over the general coii- 
clitioi;i of the country at great Ijpugth, the Ri«lit Moriour- 
able Gentleman stated that the-income of the eurrent 
financial year was in round numbers 46,9^0,000/ , and 
the expenditure 46,318,000/.-, leaving a surplus of 
662,000/. With this surplus he proposed to reduce the 
duty on first class paper, after thelOtliol October, from 
3(/. to i mid to abolish altogether the duly on staiiu'd 
paper, from whicli he calculated upon a loss this \eiir of 
125.000/.; to remit the South duties, amounting 
to 10,000/. ; to reduce the duties on insurances of farm- 
ing stock, from which there would be a loss of 20,000/. ; 
to reduce the duties on taxed carts, from whicli the loss 
would be 5000/. ; and to reduce tfic newspaper stamp- 
duty from 4r/. to Ir/. without discount, after tlie 5lb of 
July, from which he calculated that the loss on the pre- 
sent year would be 150,000/, There would also be a 
loss of 20,000/. occasioned by the proposed alteration of 
the probate duties, and of as much more on the revenue 
of the Post Office under the new arrangement with 
France. The total amount of the repeals which lie pro- 
posed he estimated at 351,000/. for the present year, and 
.520,000/. when they should all come into operation. Tt 
is understood that the Right Honourable Geiillemiui 
hfds since coiigeuted to reduce the stamp-duty on Irish 
newspapers to Jc/., being, as at present, half the amount 
of the English duty. 

On Monday the 9th, the Lords went into Committee 
on the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, when an 
amendment, moved by Lord Lyudhurst on the second 
clause, which raised the whole question between the ])lau 
of the reform of the corporations, as proposed by Minis- 
ters, and 4hat of their destruction brought forward by 
the Opposition, was, after an animated debate, carried 
on a division, by a majority of 107 to 53. All the rest 
of the clauses to the Blst inclusive was then struck out, 
on the motion of Lord Lyudhurst, except the 3rd and 
10th, which were agreed to. On the 22nd clause, 
which Lord Lyndhurst also proposed to strike out, the 
Duke of Richmond proposed an amendment, which went 
to allow corporations to the larger towns ; but Lord 
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[^ndhnrst’fi motion was eTcntually carried by a majority 
at 98 to 45. The remaining clauses, to the 87tb, were 
then agreed to without discussion* 

In the Commons a long deb|ite took place on the 
second reading of the New Factbry Bill, which waA- 
moved by Mr. Poulett Thomson. In his speech the 
llight Honourable Gentleman stated that the object of 
the Bill was to place the law regarding factories in the 
Same situation as that in which it stood previously to 
the 1st of March last. By the law, as it stands at 
present, children under the age of thirteen yea.|v are 
prohibited from working jn factdi'ies for more than 
Bight hours a-day, and the object of the Bill is to allow 
children between the ages of twelve and tliirteen to 
work, if they were so incliaed, for twelve hours a-day. 
Lord Ashley opposed the Bill, and moved that it should 
be read a second time that day six months ; but this 
amendment was negatived, on a division, by a majority 
ufl78tol7G. 

On Tuesday, the 10th, in the Lords, the Irisli Con- 
stabulary Force Bill was read a third time, and 
passed, after the oath to be taken by constables had, 
on (he motion of Lord Kllenborough, been amended so 
as to exempt freemasons from the words of exclusion 
directed against the members of secret societies. The 
House then went into Committee on the Church Plu- 
ralities Bill, when, on the first clause being read, whith 
prolubits persons from holding two livings situated at a 
greater distance than ten miles from each other, Lord 
IVynford pioposcd an amendment to the effect, that 
the distance should continue to be forty-five inilas, as 
at present. His Lordship, however, eventually acknow- 
ledged that he was convinced, by the arguments he had 
lieard that he had taken a wrong view of the point, 
and wiilulrow Ids arncudmciit. He afterwards moved 
another amendment on the 4t!i clause, to the effect that 
no sjiiritual person should hold two benefices with a 
cure of souls where the united value of the two livings 
evceefled 1000/. a-year, instead of .500/. a-year as pro- 
posed in the Bill ; but this was rejected, on a division, 
iiy a majority of 20 to 7. The House then adjourned 
till Friday. 

In the Commons, j\tr. O’Connell’s motion for leave 
to bring in u Bill to regulate the Dublin Steam Packet 
Company, iiotwitlistanding that the Standing Orders hud 
not been eoin[)lifd ^^itll, was carried by u majority of 
lOG to 05. The House afterwards went into Committee 
on the English Tithes Commutation Bill, and agreed to 
a modification of one of the original clauses proposed 
by Lord John Bussell, to the effect that instead of the 
actual produce of the tithes for the lust seven years 
being taken, the composition during that period should 
be deemed the actual value, only adding a fair equiva- 
lent in cases where the tithe-owner has b^en induced 
to take a smaller sum, in consideration of his being 
exempted from all burdens. Some other amendments 
were rejected. % 

On Wednesday, the 11th, the third reading of the 
Roman Catholic Marringes' Bill was carried by a ma- 
jority of 100 to 91. Various other Bills were also 
lorwarded a stage ; after which, the House went into 
Committee on the Civil Courts (Ireland) Bill, when the 
clauses up to the 3Btli were agreed to. 

On Thursday, the 12th, on the motion of Mr. Clay, 
a Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the present law respectingjoint-stock banks. 
An addition to the motion proposed by Jlr. Hume, that 
the Committee should be instructed to inquire into the 
effect of the clause in the charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land authorizing country bankers to pay their engage- 
ments in Bank of England paper, was rejected by a 
majority of 98 to 12. The House then went again into 
Committee on the Commutation of Tithes’ Bill ; when 


the d4th clause^ fixing the of (he rent-charge 

at 7&L and the minimum ai d0L« rise to a long 
dischssion, which Was aoi'^lerminateofVrhjna the House 
rose at near one in iheifitirning. , - 

On Friday, the Idth, the House. rgptie again 

into Committee on the Tithe Bill, the after 

several other amendments had been rejetted by consi- 
derable majorities, was carried, against a 
Wrightson for its entire omission, by a majority W W 
to 71). The remaining clauses, up (o ihf 49^ were 
then agreed to, with the exception of a few the contf^ 
deration of whicli was postponed* " 

On ^tnnday, the 16th, the Lords went into the re^ 
consideration in Committee of t,}i* Irish Municipal 
CorpuratioiW Bill, on the motion of Lord Lonsdowne, 
after Lord Lyndhurst had declined moving its re-com- 
mittal ; and the several clauses were agreed to with 
some unimportant alterations. 

Tn the Commons a division took place on the motion 
of Mr. Bannetman to refer bpek the Aberdeen Schools’ 
Bill to the Select Committee that had already reported 
upon it, that they miglit re-coiisider their objections to 
the preamble. The# motion was carried by a majority 
of 158 to 107. Mr. Roebuck then brought forward his 
motion for the House resolving itself into a Committee 
to take intd consideralion the present constitution of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils of the Canudas. Sir 
George Grey, however, "in tHt course of the debate that 
followe4i^ having declared that it was the anxious desire 
of Ministers to conciliate the Canadians, and that when 
^he Report of the Commissioners now in the colony was 
received, he did hope that, without superseding the 
King’s prerogative in any way, measures might be 
taken, with respect to the remodelling of the legislative 
council, which would remove the existing discontent, 
the motion was withdrawn. 

On Tuesday, the 17th, a motion, submitted by Mr. 
Wallace, for a Commission to proceed to the county of 
Carlow to inquire into the alleged coercion and intimi- 
dation of voters in that county was opposed by Lord 
John Russell, and negatived by a majority of 123 to 
52. The House was afterwards counted out whilst 
engaged in considering the Lords’ amendments on the 
Irish Constabulary Bill. • 

On Wednesday, tlie 18th, the Irish Municipal Corpo- 
rations Bill was read a third time in the Lords, on the 
motion of the Marquess of Luiisdowne. A debate and 
division took place on an amendment of Schedule A, 
proposed by the Duke of Richmond; the object of 
which was to give municipal institutions to Dublin, 
Belfast, and five more of the principal Uwns of Ire- 
land. The amendment was negatived by a majority of 
141 (including 61 proxies) against 82 (including 37 
proxies). The Bill was then passed. 

In the Commons the Over Inclosure Bill was thrown 
out on the third reading, on the motion of Dr. Bowring, 
by a majority ot‘ 88 tp 84. Sir Andrew Agnew then 
moved the second reading of his Sabbath-day 
ance Bill, when Mr, Ward moved, as an 
that the Bill should be read a second time that duy^Mt 
months ; and, on u division, the amendment was 
by a majority of 75 to 43. Afterwards the HuiiseljiMt 
into Committee on the Tithes Commutation Bill, wKi, 
on the 76th clause being read, Mr. T. Duncombe m*ed 
that after the passing of the Act all tithes oj‘ fisi) or of 
fishing, and all personal tithes, should c^ase mid^deier- 
mine; but the motion was negatived by, a majority of 
96 to 50. 

On Thursday, the 19th, the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill was brought down from (he Lords, when the 
re-appearance of the metamorphosed measure produced, 
as was to be ex];^cted, a .considerable sensation. In the 
course of an aniijiated conversation which a^se, Lord 
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John Rumil expressed his deoided diMent from the 
Lords’ amendinenta, which moved should he prhtod, 
and taken into coftsideration oO the 2nd of June. 

On Friday, the 20tb, tiie Grovesend Pier Bill was 
thrown out on the second reading hy a majority of 93 
to 14. Mr. O’Connell then presooted petition from 
certain electors Of the city of Dubljti atrainst the siliiiig 
Members A>r that city, ^ i^uestii^n of printing which 
gave rise to a debate of some lengthy which was even- 
tually adjourned till the 30th instant. The Tithe Cont- 
mutation Bill and the Stamp Duties Bill were then con- 
sidered ifi Committee^; fnd the severSl clauses agreed 
to ; and the R^jlbrt oh fbe Registration of Voters Bill 
was further considfmd. 

At their rising^ ffith Houses adjourned to Mondayp 
the 30th of May. 


FRANCE. 

THeRB have been some long debates lb the Chamber of 
Deputies on the new CiisUxms’ Tariff BtH. On Monday 
the 18th of April some reductions were satictionc'd in 
the duties on foreign iron, cotton yarn or twist, and a 
few minor articles ; but from the «general tone of the 
debates, it does not appear that the free-trade system 
has gained many new converts amdng French Icghk 
lators, or that ministers are disposed to give up the 
principle of protecting duties. Among (he warmest 
adherents to the old restridlve system are many of the 
uHra-libprat party, whose prejudices^ ore Incurable. 

The whole of the new Tonff* Bill was carried, in the 
Deputies, on the 2jpith Of April, by a majority of 283 ‘ 
to 22. In some resjf^et the trade of England will be 
benefited by Itt but, for the interest of both countries, 
the reduction of duties ought to have gone further* and 
included other commodities. On iron the reduction wa^ 
only from 22 fr. 65 c, to 20 francs. 

In the Chamber of Peers there was some warm 
debating, towards the end of April, on the unnappy 
affairs of Spain. The Marquis de Deux Breze criticised 
the Quadruple Alliance, which, he said, hud put France 
in a position in which 4he was obliged to afford protec* 
lion to anarchy and. misrule. He then Inquired what 
line of conduct ministers meant to purine with reference 
•to Spain in future. In reply to the Marquis, the 
Minister of the Interior merely said, that neither his 
colleagues in office nor the members who voted with 
them in the Chatfibers would ever think of aiding and 
supporting an anarchical system or a republfcan party 
in Spain. He declined giving any more informatton 
than this. 

Considerable interest was created by an announce- 
ment that the two eldest sons of King^ Louis Philippe 
— the Duke of Orleans and the Duke of'^emours — 
were about to \iMi the northern courts with objects at 
once political and matrimonial. The itiinistefral paper, 
the Journaf den DebatSf said, on this important occasion, 
“ Hitherto the miuiat^'ra and ambassadors of France 
have trwted only with governments : the Duke of 
Orleans will now treat with kings. The Duke will per- 
sonify at the German courts that spirit of enlightened 
cmeiliation and prudent decision which is the spirit of 
nejMJrrance ; the government has caused the revolution 
of aKy to be raspected — the Dullte of Orleans will caus^ 
it to be understood,'' We should have thought that, by 
this time, tli^ affair was intelligible enough to the com- 
monest^ capacities $ but the* simple meaning of these 
fine words seems to be lhajj Louis Philippe, wba has 
made the constitution of Frdhce worth next to mthingT* 
is to put himself on the most friendly footing with the 
sovereigns of countries that have no eonstitutlott at all ; 
aud that he is sending his sons across the Rhine in 
order that their formal receptior^ by the northern Powers 
should look like, and stand for, an indireet recognition 


of his right to tbv fhrQoa ha occupies, and of the right ^ 
of his chUdren to succeed him on it. 

On Sunday (he Isi of May, Louis-Philippe’s ffiie,the 
usual diplomatic compHineiits and ministerial addresses 
were made to his Majesty. Count Appony.the Russian 
ambassador, was orator iW the diplomatic body ; and 
the Baron Pasquier aad^ M. Dupin were principal 
speakers for the French cabint^t. Count Appony praised 
“ the wise and enlightened government of the king — 
which* he SBid, was a pledge of general peace and 
Baron I^asquier proclaimed (hat the proper name for his 
Majesty was “ LouA-Pbltippe le Sage." 

Ou the 7th of May a peiitiop was presented to the 
Deputies, praying for the^ suppression of those licensed 
gaming-houses which disg^gee Paris and the govern- 
ment that derives a profit ffom them. Several members 
spoke warqily in support of the petition, but M. Thiers ^ 
stuck to the money. These hells yield a revenue of 
5, poo, 000 of francs, and so government could not con- 
sent to their suppression. XJltimately, the petition was 
referred to the President of the Council. M. Thiers’s 
open and sordid defence of what causes infinite immo- 
rality and wretchedness will not do him much honour. 
On the 14th of May* in a debate upon the expenses in- 
curred in public buildings and improvements, M. Thiers 
was accus^ uf extravagance ; but he defended himself 
sitcoe»^lv. 

Towards the end of April, all the ships of war at 
Toulon were ordered to be got ready, so as to be able 
to put to sea at a moment’s notice. It was imderstood 
they .were to proceed to Africa to take on board the 
garrisons of Oran and Bona, which unprofitable depen- 
dencies of Algiers, it seems, are to be evacuated. Ac- 
cording to some of the French papers, this force is to be 
conveyed to Spain, and joined to the legion of Africa 
already there. 

A report has been repeated in the Chambers, that in 
July next, on thC anniversary of the revolution, two of 
the ministers of Charles X. in the castle of Ham (Messrs. 
Chantelauze and Guernon de Ranville), with other per- 
sons imprisoned for political offences, will receive the 
royal pardon. 

The two French prince.s arriveif, on the 11th of May, 
at Berlin, where, according to the German papers, they 
were received by the royal family in the most fiutteriiig 
manner. In April, the official gazette of St. Petersburgh 
contained an order for the celebration of a service, after 
high mass, on the f^te day of Louis Philippe. 


SPAIN. 

In consequence of their long and violent nltercations 
in the Chamber of Proctiradores, Senors Mendizabal 
atidf Istqritz fpught a duel, on the 16th of April, outside 
Jhe Puerta di Segovia at Madrid. Although they fought 
with deadly pistols, and not with the weapon of the 
country-^the small sword, with which, in ninety cases 
Gift ot a^hundred, Spanish duellists merely scratch one 
another, — no harm of any kind was done, and after 
SenoT Isluritz had retracted some words that were per- 
sonally offensive, the affair ended. 

^cHif^ufties encountered by Mendizabal, in form- 
ing a Cabinet, appear to have been very great, nor waa 
’ll until the 6th of May that the news of its completion 
reached London. The Spanish Government then stood 
thus; — 

Mi^ndizabal, President of the Council and Finances. 
Koda „ War, 

Count AlnmtloVBr „ Fortugn Affairs. 

Martin de las Heros „ Interior. 

Gomer Becerra „ Justice. 

On the 23rd of April the Chamber$ voted the Address 
by a large majority. Mendizabal agaiu promised 
speedy patting down of the ^ factioii ' in the north, for 
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ivhich purpose he eaid 70^000 fhithfpl troa|» were lery^ which ground ia their frout (by which 

actually marching thither, ^e wIqlo be the Britiehhed to tAteue^.iU efefj? AiieclioD. By three 

had 90 far restored the credit of Spain as to ^enehled o*cloek in the brought up 

to negotiate a loan on the*ft>reig» fiehange Upo,p hia ibi‘ce columns alpsi» 1d^lbe hne, which 

favourable conditions. On ti^ sjr^ect of the qua^u^e waS immediately pOiietFaied and Bitte 

alliance he did not say Kouchi but the little thut iall fnotO regiment thep pushed hack the while 

him went to encourage the hope that Frances es Well ai the Spanish Chapekonies, and tww Sm^{il%^hitctUs 
England and Portugal, would be faithful to ihe tredjty* advanced against fofiWid«^e#AhNl^tlf w |KXaillion. 
The great stumbling block in hill. path, aitd jlM/tuain In this attempt oh Uie centre do w«i 

cause of his difhciiltiea in ^gettiftf t(^thef a Qtdde, but many, lives were loot, A dlb^yflffi 4Mrfd 

was the disposal of monaatic properly, dqwhk!|^i|e9« bade the bead of ilie column wbkh^thi^ to 

lion thd majorities of the (^adi^r| are penetrate the line pf .the Carhste who^ frogi b^ad^lhaif 

and violently opposed to each Other.'' T||e Procei^s, 0r works, Wounded and killed wtihbul exposiiij^ their owto 
Peers, had moved a petition prayiog fdr the. revei^al 0 perBons! General Evans stood amidst- a shower nf 
the royal decree issued sorne^me since unddr Mendn balls, urging on his men, wl^o sh^edthe greatest gal- 
zubal's advice, and enjoining (he mmediateliale of idl lantry in tiiis unequal tight, but could not, .With all theif 
monastic lands, houses, &c. Whereas^ the^Procura- efrorts, penetrate the position by that point, On the 
dores, or Commons, were inclined td\go hadd in hhnd, right, however, the brigades under Colonels Chichester 
with Government, and even hurry on thjs Bills and Sbaw maile^ considerable progress, and carrying 

sary to complete the measure of coufiscatieiv . some"work#a\methe Ajuda Convent, advanced against 

On the 23r(l a Royal order, reading the liquidation the iast line oPentrenchments. 
of the nationul debt, was puhbaned. It'contained '4he This lust line cpntisted of a strong redoubt on the 
following paragraph ill relation io tjie foreign passive q^ttrem^* left, whicll was 'connected by a loop-holed 
debt. ^ ^ , , wall, with the fortified village and redoubts that extended 

It had been estimated that the amount of this debt to the right nearly a league. Three bold attempts were 
would reach the sum of 1,051,000,000 ^al8,:^but the made to eurry the redoubt, but they all failed. The 
nmoiint of documents hitherto produced in London and steep ascent — the slippery nature of. the ground, and 
Puris reaches only 1,048,640,000 reals. Oalculating, the rnud, in which, mowing to the heavy raius, the 
however, that they may amount to 1,051,000,000, the assailants sank nearly knee' deep, were great advan<^ 
sixth pari to be consolidated will be 175,166,666^." , tages on the side of the Carlists, who fought under 
The war in the iiorlh lia.s been much more a^ctive, ►cover of their works. At this moment Lord John 
though, with the exception of the atfair before St. Hay, who a short time before had landed BOO men of 
Sebastian, it has consisted merely of skirmishes, — sharp, General Evans’s legion, opened a trem^douB fire on 
and desperate in some instances, yet still too uuimport- the works, with the view of a^Bling the attacking party, 
ant to merit anything like detail. * ^elddm has aid been mor# oppdQune or decisive. Such 

On tlie 2.5lh of April, the Carlists, under General Wpsthe precision of the Vertical firing, and the effect of 
' Ejiuia, gained some advantages over the Quee^^s troops the shells thrown at a distance oF 1500 yards, that after 
commanded by General Espeleta, in the valley of Mira; killing a great many of the Carlists, they tore down an 
but on the 26th they were defeated on the heights of epotulementt and made a breach through which General 
' Larusennu by Oie Algerine legion (the French auxilia** Evans prepared to enter, lit the meantime the men 
ries of till* Queen) coininandea by General Bernelle. " Lord John Hay had (^deef mgived on the ground ; 

'J'he Carlists had for roine time been gathering in they were formed in columns of attack by General 
great force in front ot>St. Sebastian, and erecting works Evans in pSr.son, jpnd presently advancing, they carried 
whicli menaced ilrat town. For part of this time tlj^ey the reddubt through tl|js breach at the point ot the . 
held a battery at tbe con\enl of San Bar|pIome which bayonet. The Carliks all along the line then fled in 
* commanded tlieharbanr. To dislodge these oe1(*aguerersr the^ greatest disorder, and were hotly pursued as far as 
General Evans’s corps was ordered from Vitloria to St.. Hernanb* These advantages were rather bought, 

Sebastian. Tliese troops marched in good ord^r, aqd /drill |):illed and wounded General Evans lost above 
with ad rinrable rapidity, to the port of ^ntander, where 800, among whom were from 7Q. to 80 officers. The 
they embarked. The 6th and 3rd regiments, with the' only ships Lord John Hay broqght into action were 
General and bis BiiifT, landed on the morning of tbe his Majesty'^ armed steamers the “Pimnix'* and 
22nd of April at San Sebastran, which place they found ‘‘ Si^iilander." 

in a deploiable condition. The rifle brigade uiqjer The loss •!’ thfe Carlists who were so long sheltered 
Colonel de Kotteid^erg, and the rest of the corps, (with by tiudr works was less than that oi.Geiieial Evans, but 
the exception of the Cavalry), arrived ir* tjie course the death ^f the. brave Segastibelza (the best of their 
tlie two following days, and then it was di^rmi^ed edihmanders since Ziimalacarregui) who was killed by 
dislodge the Carlists. w “ muskel-ball in the inicUt of the attack, is a serious blow 

On the 5th of May a general sortie WliS mSde from to the party. Two or three other Carlist generals were 
town, which is built upon a penitisula fc^ined by bayonet or ciit down, “ it being impossible” says one of 
the river Urumea and the sea. The road to passages the Epglish reports of the buttle, to save them from 
used to be carried over the river by a bridge., bjlt the fury of our soldiers.” 

had been destroyed by the Carlists,* %ho occupied the , €6on after the victory was gained, the works of tliq 
large convent of St. Francis, and a' village on the oppo-/ i^rlists, which had cost them between^^three and four 
site bank. General Evans havings no materials for ihtf moitfhs’ labour to ereql, were demolished. They left 
construction of a bridge tried a ford down, by behincl them four out of their five pieces of heavy 

whicli tlie British, in 1813, advanced |o thj hmaoh^f jirtillery— a serious loss in their circ;umstanceB,4br (he 
St. Sebastian, but this ford was found to bo impVacflca:^ vigilance^ of Lord John Hay’s cruizem wUl prevent thq 
ble, and being thus constrained to renounce his project la^ihgl^gl^ any supplies of the sort, vThile it will be very 
of Uirning the enemies’ positions and getting in llltfir difficult ttf smuggle articles of such bulk a.pd wdiglft 
rear, he determined to attack them in front, in three across the French frontier by land. The active UtVopa*' 
^ columns. The Carlist works, through the centre of ration of our ships of war will very sdon enable iN 
^ which ran the high-road to Hethani, were very strong, Queenites to dilve the parliats from all the gea-porta 
both by nature and art, and the steep hiUtf^ihat formed and places near the coast. It appears, ihit Lard John 
the position were defended by five heavy pieces of artil- Hay’s squadron has concentrated at Bermeo, a central 
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potni, near the theatre of war, whence can promptly 
assist Bilhoa and SebastiuD if, again Aitaclced« and by 
detaching a steamer or two, drive the Carlists out of 
l^queito, which was lately taken by Casa Eguia, and 
the other little ports they occupy, in half an hour, 'fhe 
wonderful precision of our murine artillery in throwing 
them, and the instantaneous effect of our shells and 
rockets, strike the Carlists with dread, and astonish all 
Spaniards. We fear that the prospects of the young 
Queen which ate brightening on this side are darkening 
in the capital. On the I2th of May the Madrid news- 
papers pretty generally circulated a report that the Meii- 
dizabal Adminiatration Was about to be broken up. 
The mere rumour of this event, in the criticar state of 
the finances — and» Indeed, of e!V'erything belonging to 
Spain, created excitement and dismay ; and we regret 
to see that the report of this new convulsion is rapidly 
gaining ground. Our papers of Saturday, May 21st., 
copied from the Paris journals of the 19th, give th^ fol- 
lowing paragraphs : — 

‘‘A telegraphic despatch from Bayonne communicates 
intelligence to the effect, that in ^consequence of tlie 
Queen’s refusal that Generals Qiierntda, Espeleta, and 
San Roman should be Superseded in the commands 
they held in Madrid, all the Ministers have resigned. 

“ The Queen has accepted the resignutiofis, and in- 
trusted, on the ISth of May, M. Isteritz with the con- 
struction of a new Cabiuet.H «• 

Whetjiertrue or false, or premature, this newsreaused 
the Spanish stock in Paris to full at once from 4G to 
444r. In London the full has been still greater; on 
Sutuiduy morning (2 Ist) the ])anic continuing to spread, 
the price was once as low as 40, and a universal con- 
fusion involved the stock (everything connected, with 

it. This is sad news tw the Constitutionalists of Spain, 
whose cause depends more on the Stock Exchange of 
Europe, than on their armies in the field. ' 

Since the above was In type, intelligence has been 
received of the resignation or dismissal. of Mendizabaj 
and his colleagues, and . the appointment, on the 16th, 
of the following new Ministry 

Don Francisco Javier de Isturitz, President of the 
Council, and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; in 
'the room of Senor Mendizuhal.^ '• 

Don Angel Saavedra, Duke de Rivas, Minister of , 
the Interior ; in the room of Don Martin de los UeroS. 

Don Antonio fieouiie. Minister of War ; in the roQin 
of General Don Jose Uumon Rodil. 

Don Jose VeniUVa Aguirre Sol arte, Minister of 
Finance ; in the roonff of Senor Mcndizabiil. 

Don Aiitofiio Alcala Galiano, Minister of Marine ; in 
the room o/ Don J. M. Cinicon. ^ ' 

It is also understood that Senor GonsaleZ, President 
of the Cliumher, is 'to have the -office of Minister of 
Grace and Justice. , 


On the 2(Hb of April 
announced, composed of 
Duke of Feroeira , . 
Count of Villa Real . 
Gonzalez da Miranda * 
Carvalho . 

Jose Freire 
Antonio d* Aguiar 


PORTUGAL. 


,,^ftlNCE Ferujnand, the husband elect of Donna Maria, 
at Lisbon, where the royal marriage was cele- 
br^y^ on the 9th of April. Senhor Campos, tlietiew 
Finance Minister, had caused ^leat clissatisruction, by 
annulling the decree for the (inversion of the S per 
cent, stock into 4 per cenU 

;v A day or two after the celebration of the'marriage 
the Queen prorogued the Cortes, delivefing a speech in 
person. They had offended the Queen by ,not gofng 
readily into her views of appointing her husband com- 
mander-iii-chicf of the forces. On the 29lh of April, 
^however, her Majesty, by proclamation, convoked the 
. JCortes for an extraot^inary Session io commence on 
29tli of May, 


June, 

another new ministry was 

. President of the Council. 

! Foreign Affairs. 

• Navy. 

; Finances. 

; Interior. 

. Justice. 

At the same time the Duke of Palmella was appointed 
Plenipotentiary to conclude^ a new treaty vvitli Eng- 
land. , Thi8\»u8ine68, it appears, is to be arranged at 
Lisbon between th^ Dnke , and our ambassador Lord 
Howard de Wglden. 

It is said that ‘the new Portuguese ministry, which 
has been •much pressed fdr money, has had good credit 
enough to obtain conslderaole loans from capitalists, 
native and foreign, et Lisbon and Oporto. Some dis- 
turbances have taken place in various parts of the 
country, butlhcy are represented as unimportant. The 
young pri nee 4ias several times reviewed tlie troops, and 
is said to be popular with the army. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Emperor is making very considerable reductions 
in his army, and adembofficial article in the Alhjemeint 
Zeiiting^t in })raising this proceeding, dwelt upon it as a 
consoling proof that the peace of Europe is in no 
danger. The writer says that the Cabinet of Vienna, 
on higher grounds than merely financial ones, ha.s long 
been anxious to lessen the standing army, and that 
Prussia will readily follow the example of Austria. 
“On the whole,’* he continues, “ the pcacclul impulse 
given from Vienna will be followed by St. I’etershurgh 
and Paris; for however critical the situation of Spain 
may be, by which alone France might have been forced 
to maintain its warlike attitude, yet the united will of 
the great conlineiital Powers to avoid everything that 
might produce fresh misunderstandings, has made it 
possible for France to wait calmly, and wiihoul inivF- 
fering^ for the end of the catastrophe which hangs over 
Spain.’' 

The reduction of the Austrian force has happily been 
extended to Italy, where Bologna and the Legations of 
the Pope are to be evacuated, and the whole army 
beyond the Alps reduced to 30,000. When llie 
Austrian^ are no longer at Bolognn, we suppose the 
French will evacuate Ancona, and leave liis Holiness 
ouce more tlte master of his own dominions. The 
re(jent act of grace by which the Emperor of Austria 
liberated Count Frederic Goafalonieri, and the other 
Italian state prisoners, whom his father liad barbarously 
confined so many years in the dungeons of Speilbei g, 
wiU produce a favourable effect on the temper of the 
Italian people. We understand the distinguished cap- 
tives arc allowed to emigrate to America, and that the 
sequeiBtration of their property is to be reversed. 

abater number of the German paper already 
quoted from, it is observed, that “ The reduction of tlie 
Aiistriaq army fs the result of a thorough conviction, 
that war is owe of the most improbable contiiigenciei^, 
and tM it may b^ Jeft to diplomacy to settle the Euro- 
pean differences winc^ already exist, or may arise herc- 
r,after. To this feejing the valuable works of peace in 
the Austrian empire ivre indebted for their recent rapid 
progress. During the last three days, the first pay- 
ments f(^ iron tailroad shares have been made at the 
boii^e of 'Baron Rothsclyikl. The applicants were as 
cag^er as if thoy had to receive money, instead of paying 

This is all very consoling, and as it should be. We 
will return to the subject of the internal improvements, 
the navigation of the Danube by steam-vessels, &c., on ' 
an early opportunity. 
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DOCUMENTS AND ABSTRACTS^ 


CRIMINAL OFFENDERfi-^ENGLANB AND 
WALES: • 


A SERIES of elaborate tables has been prepared and laid 
before Parliament, exhibiting the following interesting par- 
ticulars: — 1. Table, showing the total niinabipi of persons- 
committed for trial, or bailed,^Qhar^d with each» desorip^ 
tion of offences, and the result of theprocseediags- 2.’TdDle. 
showing the age, sex, and degree of instruction of ^he total 
numl^r of persons committed fbr tiHil or bailed, si^^able, 
showing, in each county, the total number of persons com- 
mitted for trial, or bailed, and the result of the.proceed- 
ings. 4. Table, showing, in eachvconnty, tha.a^» sex, and 
degree of instruction of ,tlTe total i^pmber of persons qom-., 
mitted for trial, or bailed. 5, Table, showing* at one view', 
the counties in which the different description of offences 


were committed, with which the petiotia, cbm mitted for 
trial, or bailed, were charged. 6.., Tabte^l>6wing, in each 
county, the proportion of persons for trial, or 

bailed, to the population; the proportion males and 
females, the proportion of offenders a,! periods 

of hie, the proportion of offenders who had received in- 
struction, and the proportion of offenders charged with 
cash class of offences ; and 7. Table, showing, in each 
county, the Courts before which the persons committed 
for trial, or liailcd, were tried, or discharged without trial. 
—These tables occupy 12G folio pages. 

The lollowing is an abstiaet of part of the sixth table. 
It shows the proportion of offenders to the population, 
calculated* on the census of 1831 ; the centesimal propor- 
tion of ofienders who liad received instruction, ; and the 
,centesimal proportion of offenders of each class • 


COUNTIES. 


rrdpovtiou of - , 


Nciihe/ 1 Inutniotlon'* OAVheo* Offf;n«>es Fmneiv ami 

Kwd miiM Win.t ■ T ?Vr Dtlen,,..; 0Tr,.,u.,.H 

li.,r 1 Both.. 11,., T 

Pltsoij Willi niitM willi- (■nrrf.nt.v 

ltr«,ou. outVioWnec iu>j ClaswB.; 




•22.88 40,59 
25.45 29.79 
24.18 34i.lO 
24.8') 30.56 
14.29 55,04 


England and Wales 
Hnstol (City) 
Middlesex 
Warwick . . 
Surrey . . . 
Laiieastcr . . 

Gloucester 
Kent , . . 
Essex . . . 

Bod lord , . 
(Jxford . . . 

Statibrd . . 

Noifolk , . 
Sonieisct . . 
llertfoid . . 

Ghester . . 

Suffolk . . . 
BucKingham . 
<Jiuu])iidgo 
Soiilliain]ilon 
Leiei^stei , . 

Wills . . . 
Sussex . . . 

Worcester 
Berks . . . 

Huntingdon . 

Ho re lord . . 

Monmouth 
Dorset . . . 

Devon . . . 

Salop . . . 

Northampton 
Rutland . . 
Cornwall . . 

Durham . . 
Cumberland . 
Northumberland 
Westmoreland . 


,, The total number of persons comm\tte<L for trial, or 
in Enirlandand Wales, in 183.5, wa» 20,731 (17,275 
mates and 3450 females)^namely, 2016 (1790 males and 
226 females) offences against the persbn ; 1354 males, 
and 68 females) oft'ences against property cpmmitled with 
violence ; 15,478 (12,554 maleS and 2924 feyffales) offenqgS 
against propei-ty committed without vidjence; 156 ^40 
males and 16 females) malicioils offences agaittsfproperty ; 
368 (279 males and 89 feihales) forgery, tna oneiicesj 
against thoicurrency ; And 1859 (1226 tnalds^and f33fe-" 
males) other offences, not included in tbf above classes. 
Of the above 20,731 efBenders, sentence bf death ^was 
recorded against 523 for capital offehces,^ of whom 34 
were executed; 356 transported for life; 52 transported 
for 14 years; 44 for 7 yeafk; 3 imprisoned for periods 
above 2 -and not exceeding 3 years; 22 imptisoned 
above 1 find not exceeding 2 years ; 35 imprisoned 
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above 6, months and not exceeding 1 year; 22 impri- 
soned G months and under; and 5 received a free pardon. 
The number of offendeis Iransported for life was 746 f 
for 14 years. 554 ; 7 years, 2325 ; and 4 for other periods, 
exclusive of those whose capital sL'iitcnccs were com- 
muted. Of the offenders sentenced to imprisonment, with, 
in sdme cases, wliippirtg, fine, &c., there were, for .periods ^ 
of 3 years and aljove 2 years, 11 ; 2 yearj and abovd' 1 * 
year, 290; 1 year and above 6 months, 1543 ; f> months 
and under, 8071. The number sentence.d to be, whipped 
was 58; fined 351 ; discharged on procuring sureties 242; 
and 11 received a respite and pardon : making the num- 
ber of persons in England and Wales who 4 /veire actually 
convicted 14,^29, exclusive of 4 found to be insane on 
arraignment, fi|nd 21 acquitted -.on"' the ground of in- 
sanity. • 

The total mynber of persons acquitted was 5977 ; of 
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■whom 4034 were found not puilty on trial 5 1526 no bill 

found ; and 417 not prosecuted. , 

The table shewing the ages of offenders offers the fol- 
lowing results: aged 12 years and under, 295 males, and 

51 females; aged 16 years and above 12, males 1707, 

females 303; aged 21 years and above 16, males 5257, 

females 890; aged 30 years and above 21,^ales 5524, 

females 1093; aged 40 years and above 30, males 2371, 
females 533 ; aged 50 years and above 40, males 1042, 
females 327; aged 60 years and above 50, males 514, 
females 159 ; aged above 60 years, males 212, females 57. 
The ages of 353 males and 43 females could not be ascer- 
tained. 

Ofthe 20,731 criminal offenders, 7896 males, and 906 
females could read and write ; 3159 males and 1162 fe- 
males could read only; 5745 males and 1325 females 
could neither read nor Write ; and the decree of instruc- 
tion of 475 males and 63 females could not be ascer- 
tained. 

The following are some ofthe general results shewn by 
these valuable tables : — ! 

There has been a total decreahe in the numbers charged 
in 1835, as compared with the preceding year, of 1>20 
persons, or nearly 8 per cent. 

In thirty English counties there was a decrease. This 
decrease was most marked in the following counties:— in 
Northamptonshire, it was nearly 100 per cent. ; in Here- 
fordshire, above l-3rd; in Berkshire, Cheshire, Hampshire, 
and Worcestershire, l-4th; and in Durham arfM Shrop- 
shire, l-5th. In Middlesyex the decrease was 17 per cent., 
in Surrey little more than 4 cent., in Yorkshire 14 per 
cent, and in Lancashire 4i per cent. In Wales the total 
di'croasc, •!! the twelve counties, was 27 per cent. * 

In the remaining eleven English counties, and in Bristol, 
there was an increase^ which was pioportionally greatest 
in CxlouccsUTshire, where it amovmted to 19 percent., in 
Kent to 15 percent., in Warwick to 14 per cent., and in 
Staffordshire to 10 per cent. In Essex the inciease was 
above 8 per cent. 

The decrease does4)ot appear to be confined to any one 
class of offences, but to be spread pretty equally over thie 
wliolo,— being however rather the greatest on the more 
heinous offences, — thus the offences against the person 
bore the proportion to the whole — 

In 1834 of . . , 10*94 per cent., and 

In 1835 of . . . 0'72 per cent, orlly; 

and the violent offences against property — 

In 1834 of . . • 6’53 percent. 

, ,ln 1835 of . . . 6*50 percent. 

Milking the comparison with the average of the preced- 
ififr fn^e years^ there is an increase in the offences against 
llu! person (exclusive of assaults and assaults on peafce 
officers, which wer^ not then admitted into the calcula- 
tions) of 7 per cent. But in the violent offences against 
juoperly a decrease is shewn of above ir25 per cent. ; and 
in the malicious offences against pioperty of 137 per cent. 

Hesnining tl^e comparison with the year 1834, the de- 
crease whi<’h took place sliews the following results on the 
number sentenced : - 

lueUiding the conunulations, there is a decrease in the 
numbers trausjiorted of 414, and in llic numbers impri- 
soned of 7S4. In the capital convictions there is an in- 
crease of 4.3 persons, winch arose chiefly in the numbers 
charir<dwith robbery and burglary, though the increase 
ill the latter offence may be probably attributed more to 
the recent alteration in the law of house-breaking, than 
to an increase in the number of burglaries. — The numbers 
cxccuti^d are the same in both years 34. | 

The ilecrease b&s not only been proportional on the 
juvenile offenders, but in that than in the other 

classes. The proportion of o®enders aged 12 years and 
under was — • 

In 1834 . . . 1*78 percent. 

Iiil83^ . . • 1*67 per cent. only. 

Of offtniers aged 16 years, and above 12 — 

In 1834 ’ . . . 9*82 percent., but 

In 1835 . . . 9*70 per cent. only. 

Vrom the^ew table, shewing the Courts before which 
the prisoners were tried, it appears that — 

28 J9 were tried before the new Cent ra^ Criminal Court, 
340s betore the Circuit Assiae Courts, 
i0,737 (above hall) before the County Quarter- Sessions 
Courts, and 

37^l^^ip^e Local Courts. 
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As the different offences tried before each of these Courts 
are described in the tables, it will fie seen how greatly 
the recent abolition of tlie capital punishment, in many 
cases, has tended to increase tne jurisdiction of the ses- 
sions. Last year these Oourts tried — 

132 prisoners for house-breaking, 

14 for cattle-stealing, 

62 for horse-stealing, 

108 fpr sheep-stealing, and 
41 for larceny to the value of 5^. in dwelling-houses. 
All of which pffences, while the capital punishment ex- 
isted, were tried at the assizes. The Acts for the ^Conso- 
lidation of the Crimii^ Law passed in 1827, also greatly 
I increased the severity of the sentences which it was in the 
power of the sessions to pass, and transportation for life, 
theretolore^ot a common sessions punishment, is now of 
constant recurrence. • 


POST-OFFICE INQUIRY. 

Th^ Fourth Report of the Commissioners appointed by 
a Treasury Minute of 9.th May, 1835, to inquire into the 
mode of conducting the business of the Post Office De- 
partment, contains the following suggestions: — 

“ We have had under our consideration the general 
management of the post, and we feel convinced that 
it would be itbpossible for us to propose any substantive 
alteration in the number of clerks employed, the mode of 
conducting the business, or any of the complicated ma- 
chinery of the department, without, in fact, putting our- 
selves in th€*situation of Postmaster-General, and devoting 
many months to the investigation. We liavc, however, 
sufficiently informed ourselves on this subject to be salis- 
fed that an alteration in the present system is absolutely 
ri^cessdry, and that the supervision of a Boaid proiierly 
constituted, and subject to the control of the Tieasury, 
would tend much to a more regular and satislkctory dis- 
charge of the business of this important depart men;. 

“ It appears to us that it is the strong tendency of the 
present system to place all the duties and ])owcrs, both of 
control and execution, in the hands of a single subordinate 
officer; and, although we are not disposed to undervalue 
the services of Sir Francis Freeh ng, yet we cannot llimk 
that this is not the proper and satisfactory constitution ol‘ 
any public department. The Duke of Kiohmond, indeed, 
broke througli thepractice he found established, of leaving 
the management almost entirely in the hands ol the 
secretary, and was in the habit of constantly attending 
and transacting business in person ; ami we have reason 
to believe that his successors have followed bis example. 
But the public has no security agnins/ a leeuiience to the 
former a>slem; and when we eonsider how ineft'ectual any 
control over such a department must lie, without an inti- 
mate knbwledge of its details, wc leel satisfied that, as 
long as it is vested solely m a high offiecr ol State, liable 
to be removed with every change of Administration, it is 
not likely that it will be mucli more than nominal. 

“ We, therefore, recommend that n. Board of (Jornniis- 
Vioners, with a responsible chief in Parliament, should be 
substituted for the office of Postmaster-General. We 
propose that the Board shall be constituted on such a 
principle as to make it necessary for the department to be 
under the immediate control of tlie Commissioners: and, 
witli this view, we reoommend that all correspondence, 
except y^hai relates merely to matters of detail and ordi- 
nary occiirreace, shall pass through them by letters signed 
by therasqlves, and that no money shall be paid but by 
diafts with their signatui*es. We are of opinion that all 
the officers of the department, whether surveyors, super- 
intendents, or comptrollers, should act only through the 
Boaid, and that no clerk or officer should hold any other 
situation, or receive any pay, fee, or emolument, but the 
actual Slim put down against his name, and considered 
I commensiirSlte to the duty 'be performs. We also recom- 
mend that VI record of all official acts done by the Board 
shall be regularly kept, and that an annual report be 
made to the Treasury of any alterations in the preceding 
year, of new expenses incurred, and ol the general state 
of the revenue. 

** It may be said that a Postmaster-General can do all 
that is here recommended ; but looking to the other de- 
partments, we are convinced that, in practice, it would 
nut be done by an individual. We consider a Board to be 
pccubarly calculated to conduct the management of such a 
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department as the Post Office^ which requires ^ajly at- 
tendance, constant supervision, and a general control ofthe 
various branches conneclefl with it; and we express this 
opinion with the greater conhdene<;, as wc hnd that all those 
who have preceded us in thwr inquiries into this subject 
have arrived at the same conclusion. We refef especially 
to the Report ofthe Select Committee of Finance presented 
in 1797 ; to the Ninth Irish Report of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry into Fees and Gratuities, in 1809;’ and 1o the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Reports of the Commissioners 
of Revenue Inquiry, in 1829. We agree with them in re- 
commending that the Board shall be composed of a chief 
and subordinate Commissioners; m.it we are of 'bpinion 
that three ofthe latter would be sufficient, one of whom 
mmbt occasionally visit Dublin and Edinburgh.* 

“We are not without hopes that when tlfe Commis- 
sioners have made themselves practically acquainted with 
tlic machinery and various duties of the Post Office, they 
will feel justified in proposing to your Lordsliips a reduc- 
tion in several branches ofthe establishment ; and we are 
satisfied that such suggestions can be most safely fifcted 
upon when they come Trom those Whose experience gives 
great weight to iheir opinions. We believe, therefore, Jhat 
wc shall most usefully discharge our duty by proceeding to 
investigate those larger branches of the subject to wdiich 
we Inive not yet duected our attention, such 41 s the Steam- 
packet Establishment, and other questions of a general 
nature; l)ut we are persuaded that your Lordships will 
iigree with us that very dangerous consequences might 
ensue, if, on the examination of a Commissioi^ temporarily 
aj’poinied, your T.ordships were induced to make reduc- 
tions in the establishment m London, which, in practice, 
might be found inapj)lieablc to the service required. 

“ It IS with these feelings and upon the best consider^ 
at ion that we have been able to give to the subject, that 
we recommend to your Lordships, even in the present 
Session ol Pailiameni, to give diroction^that a Bill may be 
prepared winch will enable the Treasury to ap^jomt a 
Hoard of Coiumissioneis for the management of the Post 

0 flice. 

(Signed) Dungannon. 

II. Labouchbre. 
Seymour. 

“ Office ofWoods, July 23, 1835. 

“ Wc have appended some evidence to this Report, 
which lias been n’ceivcd at different times horn various 
oflieeib ol the Post Ofljce. We think it advisable to post- 
jione expressing an opinion on the subject to wduch it 
refers, until your Loidshijjs have taken into consideration 

the recommendations which we have now made.'* 

• 

Tlie Fifth Report oftlie (’oramissioners is devoted to an 
inquiiy into the practicability of giving facilities for the 

1 i.insinission of commerc ial lists or Prices Current through 
the Post Office. Tlie Report says : — 

“ Hy the Act 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 44, tlie Paymaster- 
General is authorized to contract for the conveyance of. 
certain nnstaniiied pnbliciitions, formerly circulated under 
the puvilege of the e.lerks of the roads. Very few publi- 
cations have, however, been sent under his autjiority, and 
the rates of composition which have been demanded by 
the Poslmaster-Cieneral arc so higii as to amount alrj^ost 
to a pioluliiiion, , 

“ We find tliat, in France, and generally on the conti- 
nent, the circulation of Prices Current, atalow charge, is 
piiconiaged by the government, and we are of opinion that 
any facility which can be given for the transmission of 
mercantile information, must tend to promote the com- 
nieicMl interests of the country. We therefore beg to 
lecomrnend to your Lordships, in the firsl place, that 
Englisli Prices Current, and publications af a similar na- 
ture jiiiblished in this country, be permitted , to pass 
through the medium of the Post Qffice wifhqut the impa- 
hit ion of a charge so high as to impede llieir general cir- 
culation. ; 

** * Since this Report was presented to your Lordships we have 
completed the inquiry we proposed to make relative to the Post 
Office Packets, and have considered it expedient to recommend 
that this branch oi the establishment should be transferred to the 
Board uf Admiralty; if our recommendations are carried into 
effect, wc are of opinion that two subordinate Comnussioners will < 
be 8ufflcient.“ 


“ We are aware, that from the unmense correspondence; 
the number and size oiT hewspapert, the heavy bulk 

of parliamentary and docum^ius^jt would be im- 

possible. under the present arrangements.. of tl^ Post 
Office Department, to give to all meajpstrtjSls publications 
that facility»which might otherwise Vd never- 

theless, we are of opinion that the oqnyeyance.b^ post of 
Prices Current, uncicr certain restrictions, wilt nOt mate- 
rially add to the weight of the mails, or oocaiiipi^ much 
inconvenience by the additiohal duW which will b® 
pifsed on the clerks of the Inland Office.** 

Loid Lowther, who has given much consi(lera|:.i0n to 
the subject, recommended that Prices Current ehould be 
permiUed to pass free through the Post Office, if printed 
on paper bearing a reduced stamp. The Commissioner 
agree in this view ; but, taking into consideration the re« 
duction which is contemplated in the stamp-duty o;i 
newspapers, they feel it may be deemed inexpedient, at 
present, to permit the transmission ol Prices Current for 
a. less charge than that which is imposed on newspapers; 
otherwise they would have been inclined to sugge.st that 
the charge should not exceed a haltpenny ; and they ex- 
press a hope that, after the proposed change in the news- 
paper duties has taken effect, and been some time in ope- 
ration, Pi ices Current bearing a halfpenny stamp may be 
freely transmitted by post. 

The Commissioners are decidedly opposed to a postage 
instead a stamp lor tlie free Transmission of Prices 
Current. A charge in the natine of a stamp would be 
collected with much greater facility and certainty than 
a postage, which would, besides, they remark, impo.se 
much additional duty on the Post Office. It i^proposed, 
in order to give to the recommendations contHined 

in this Report, t^hat the Commissioners of Stamps should 
be authorized to fix a stamp bearing a certain duty on 
“ Prices Current*’ intended for circulation by post (such 
publications, when unstamped, not to be made liable to 
any penalty), and by giving *a ‘power to the Postmaster- 
General to allow them to go free of postage, if so stamped: 
it being left to the Postmaster-General, with the concur- 
rence of the Loids of the Treasury, to define what publi- 
cations shall be permitted to circulate as Prices Current, 
and to make regulations with respect to ihe form in which 
they shall be received. To prevent publications of this 
clas.s becoming voliicles lor advertisements, the names and 
residences of t lie sellers of the various articles of which 
the prices are given should be excluded. 

This Report is dated the 11th of April, at which neriod 
the Convention with the French Post Gllice had not been 
settled. The Commissioners stale that when the negotia- 
tion then proceeding was completed, they should then 
feel inclined to take inlu consideralionPplans for the trans- 
mission of foreign Prices Current. 

The Sixth Repoit on the management ofthe Post Office' 
rglate.s to the paeket establishment. Witl^oiit taking into 
account the original cost of the packets, amounting to 
27.3,0 18f., the total annual loss in this department has 
averaged 38,739/. ‘3s. during the last four }ears. Tlie na- 
ture of the control exorcised by tlit) General Post Office 
over the management and expenditure of this branch of 
the public service, luisbeen hitheito extremely defective. 

It was fuuTul that at Dover the accounts were not examined 
with a view to ascertain whctlier the stores charged had 
been actually supplied. The agent at Dover acknowledged 
that the only check be had was “ his dependance upon 
thclionour of the tradesman not to charge for more thailr 
has been actually delivered.’* At Holyhead various in- 
iBtances were discovered in which articles bad been sold 
from the dock-yard by the resident engineer and store- 
keeper, and no accoiint«rendercd to the Post Office of Iho 
produce of these sales. It has been impossible to trace * 
the extent to whicli peculation has been*carried. Mr, 
M’Knight who was despatched to investigate the matter, 
states, that the accounts ofthe receipts ’and issues were 
so complicated, as to afford no check on the remains in the 
store; not one half of the things in the store being made 
any retain of whatever. An overcharge of 1000 ton.s 
of coals a-year|lo the packets has been clearly proved ; 
and with respcci to oth«;r stores, the books or accounts 
were in so imperfect a state that they did not show what 
ou^ht to have retnained. 

The control exercised over the steam-packet cstablis]i« 
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ment on Ibe part of llic General Post Office- having been ! 
found comidctely niicatory, the Commissioners, as a re- 
medy, propose, in ilie first place, that the performance of 
this servieo should he contracted for to as great an extent 
as possibU*; and, secondly, that the remiiinder slioiild be 
placed undiM- the maniigcmcnt of the Board of Admiralty. 
The (Joinniissioners follow up this rccommendJtioii by the 
subjoined remai ks ; — 

“ tVe :iif* so convinced of the advantages \vhich a system 
of confracd, must generally secure to the public over one 
of establishment, however -well conducted. Unit we wish 
we could have fell justified in recommending tlial it should 
be universally and immediately adopted. But wi‘ ar(‘ 
salistii'd tliai notwithstanding the great and lapid exlen- 
sion vshieh has taken place in the jirivate steam irtiviga- 
tion of this country, it would not as yet be sate and expe- 
dient to throw o])cn to comiadition at once ah the mx 
stations which are now^ maintained at the public expense. 

“ It has been stated to us lliat much inconvenience lias 
been fell by the pulilic tmm their not. knowing the time 
fixed for the departure ol tli(‘ Post Office packets, and 
that when persons are at a distance trom the station, this 
intormalion is witli difliculty’piocured. Private coiiip«i- 
nies usually make thiur lioms of departure known by 
means of advertisenients, but llie l*ost Office has a great 
advantage in Ibis respict, since if pos^rsses in cveiy town 
and many village's a liouse wlicn-, w’lihuuf any additional 
ex])ense, this mlornialion might be deposited lor the con- 
venience ul flic publu*. 

“ With j'cgaul to the, [lassnge farc^> at the difTcrcnt 
stations, wheiever the servn-e^ is canclucded by a jmblic 
establishment, we would recmninend that the rates should 
l)c fix(‘d by the Post Office with the concurrence df the 
"J'reasury, and that no ii'cs of any kind, in addition to the 
sum so fixed, slioiild be allowed to be leeeivcd. We are 
also of opinion that Ilie salaries of the officers of the ])ackct 
service ought to he revised by tlu? Loi tK ui the Admiralty, 
and that lliese charges as wi'll ;is the lest of llie expendi- 
ture incurred hy them for the Post Office, should lie annu- 
ally suhmi'tevl to l^u’liament in llic Na\y Kstunates. 

" We desiie, 1:1 conclusion, to stale to }our Lordsliijis, 
that if llie sleain-juicket dejiartnionl is liaiisfcrred to the 
Adrniially, niid you aic disposed to act upon the recom- 
mend. ilion w’i' made in a ])rcvious lleport, to subslilufc a 
Hoard of ( 'Ommissioni'i s lur the office ol P(»stniaster-Gcnc- 
ral, we aie ol' ojunion lliat three Oommissioners will be 
sufficient to excculc the duties winch will desolve ujion 
llu'in. 

(Signed) DuNC^N^'()^^, 

If. Laboucherf., 

SkYxMOI'R.” 


ECCLEST \ST1(!AT. ESTAHlHSll MENTS OF 
IMtUSSlA AND IKKLAxM) 

Titf. analogy between the stale of li eland and of parts of 
llie kineduin of<»Prussia, in respect of llie religious and 
ccclesiasi leal lelntioiis of tlu- popidation, liaving led tlie 
( lornnii'^sionci s appoinl<-d to iu<[uiie into tlie stale of reli- 
gions and ol Iku- insl 1 ucl ion in Iit'land to liehevc that an 
aiillicntic acfoimt ol' the ecelesiastiea) stale of Prussia 
would throw some hglit 011 the matleis in winch they were 
cngagcil, a seni’s of (piestions was in conse(|iience trans- 
mitted hy Viscount l*alnici sloii to the Ihnssian (Jovern- 
menl. 4’lie in formal ion thus obtaini’d, aceoinpanied by 
an mirodnclory JU'port, lias been punted, ami piesciitcd 
to both Houses ol J^ailiainenl. 

It appeals that the ])(>piilatioii of Prussia, ni 18.11 
(leaving out llu' Jews and the IMcnnonites), consisted of 
7,041,721 Jh’olestants, and 4,‘)15,10d Gatholics. Foi the 
whole knigdoni, tliercfoie, the Protcslaiits were to the 
Catholics nearly as fiO to .17, or ^somewhat more than 
J to 2. The largi'st proportion of Pioteslants occurs in 
the proviTiees 'ul Ihamlenhiugli and Pomerania. The 
largest juMportioii of Catholics occurs 111 the Rhenish 
lirovnicc. 

'fhere is a close analogy between the circumstances of 
the Hheiiish province of l^russia ami tliosc of Ireland, as 
re-^pecis ecclesiastical matters. The original and here- 
ditaiy piovineos of the Prussian monarchy w chiefly Pro- 
testant ; the rn\al family has he^n, and is, Protestant. 
Betlin, the seat oi government, is so far a Protestant town, 
thAt, 'll! 2831, out ol a population of 22t>,843 persons, there 
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w'cre only 4295 Catholics. It is in the more recent acqui- 
sitions of Prussia, such as the provinces of Posen and 
Silesia, that the Catholics forrn a considerable portion of 
the population. In the Rhenish province, acquired by the 
Tieaty of Vienna, and wtiich, like Ireland, is separated 
from the body of the kingdom, this character is still more 
strongly marked, the number of Protestants in 1831 being 
600,540, of Catholics 1,699,002. This preponderance is 
especially seen in the three districts of Cologne, Treves, 
and Aix-la-Chapclle. The first district contains 51,975 
Protestanis, and .332,521 Catholics ; that of Treves 39,252 
ihote.stants, and 328,799 Catholics ; and that of Aix-la- 
Cliapelle 10,003 Protesfcants, and 339,025 Catholics : total 
lor the three districts, 101,290 Protestants, and 1,000,345 
Catholics. In the entire Rhenish province, therefore, the 
ratio of PriiJestants to Catholics is less than 1 to 3 (about 
.0 to 17) : in the three districts just mentioned it is nearly 
as 1 to 1 0. 

In the whole of Ireland the ratio of Protestants of all 
descnptions to Rom.'in Catholics is nearly as I to 4 ; in the 
aichiepiscojial piovince of Dublin, or the civil province of 
TAun*ster, it is nearly as 1 to 6 ; and in the arehiepiscopal 
liiovince of (jashel, or the civil province of Munster, nearly 
as I to 19. 

Tlie author of the introductory Report states, that on 
comparing the ratio of Prolestant elunches and clergymen 
to the number of Protestants in the Prote.stant part of 
Piiissia, and in the Rhenish province, it appears that tlie 
provision for religious worship isstiictly adapted to the 
actual W’ants ol the jiopnlation. The provision for the wor- 
shi]) of the rw:)teslants in the Rhenish province is not made 
on the siipjiosition that the entire iiopulation is Protest- 
ant, and without rcrercncc to the fact that tlie majority 
belong to the Roman Catholic communion. 

" In tlie province of Brandenburgh, the number of Pro- 
testants is I ,.0 12,828, and of Roman Calholies 13,082. 
The number ofPiotcstant places of worship is 2, 20(1, and 
of i'rotestant clergymen 1,203; the ratio ol the ^brm^^r to 
the number of Protestants being as 1 to 6.^8, and of Pio- 
testant clergymen lothe Protestant population as 1 to 1257. 

In the Rhine province, notwithstanding the piepomler- 
ance ol Roman Catholics, the provision for Protestant 
worship IS not mou' ample. Thi'ie the number of Protest- 
arils is 500, ami of Roman Cal holies 1,099,002 ; and the 
latio of Proleshint place.s of worship to Pioteslants is as 
1 to 970; and (J Prole.staiit eleigymen lo Protestanis as 
1 to 1109. 

In Ireland, the ])rovision for the religious worshij) of the 
people, by means of the Estabhsned CJhurcli, is made on 
llie supposition that the entire, or nearly the entire, poiiu- 
lation, IS Prote.stant, although the Roman Oathohes are 
80 per cent, of the population ; and il is arranged on the 
same principles as the Established Church in England, 
wliere this slate of things in fact exists. Even in Ireland 
a considerable discrepancy may be observed, according as 
the number of Piole.stanis in the population is great or 
small. In the diocese of Cloghcr there are 10 1,3 .j 9 mem- 
bers of the Established Church ; in Dronioie, 41,737 ; in 
Ossory, 12,301; in Ardfert and Agliadoe, 7529 ; and in 
Tiiam, 90 19. The numl^^r of Roman Catholics in the 
first of these dioceses (Clogher) is 200,241 ; in Droiiiore, 
70,275 ; in Ossory, 209,848; m Ardfert and Aghadoe, 
297,131 ; and in Tuam, 407,970. Thus in the diocese of 
Cloglier the Episcopalian Protestants form 20 ])er cent, of 
the population, and in Dromore 22 per cent., while in the 
three other diocc.ses they only form 5 and 2 percent, of 
the population. In the two first-mentioned dioceses there 
are on an average 1999 Episcopalian Protestants to each 
benefice, and 1664 to each church, and in the throe last, 
on an average, only 211 to each benefice, and 254 to each 
church. No such discrepancies as these, it is remarked, 
appear on the face of the Prussian statistical tables ; hut 
the ecclesiastical system of that kingdom seems to be 
adapted to the actual circumstances of each religious per- 
suasion, and to its numbers in any given spot,,and not to 
be arranged with reference to any hypothetical or po.s.sible 
state of things. 

We learn, from answers to the queries put to the Prus- 
sian Government, and which are printed at the end of 
the Report, that the King confers a number of livings and 
other clerical offices in all provinces among both confes- 
sions. He appoints the Protestant general-superintendent, 
superintendents, and members of the consistories. By an 
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indult, implicitly contained in a Papal Bull, the King like- 
wise appoints the Catholic cathedral provosts, and nils up 
those canonries which become vacant, in meme papali; 
but in this case the See of Rome eivcs the pravista, or the 
institution. The appointment of catholic bishops is regu- 
lated by the Bull of 1821. The Chapter has the right of 
election. Every ecclesiastic, whether he belongs to the 
chapter or diocese, or not, is eligible, even foreign clergy- 
men, but only alter a previous Royal permission. A con- 
temporary brief of Pope Pius VII. obliges the Chapters to 
elect personam regi gratam. The King ii^es the day of 
election, and sends a commissioner, who takes no part in 
the canonical affairs of the election ; but assumes, not- 
withstanding, the initiative, by declaring to the members 
of the chapter the intentions of the Crown. By these 
means, not only has the election of an individual disliked 
hy the Court been avoidefl, but the choice fa^s always on 
those whose promotion to the rank of bishop the (Jourt 
had in view. The person canonically chosen receives his 
confirmation from the Pope, and the approbation from 
the Sovereign. The Pope is required to entrust a Prus- 
sian prelate with the consecration. 

The King is the head of the Protestant Church. The. 
department for ecclesiastical affairs is the central autho- 
rity for all ecclesiastical matters. Each of the provinces 
has its consistory, subordinate to the ministerial depart- 
ment, to watch over the affairs of the Protestant Church. 
None blit Protestants are members of these boards, which 
are jiicsided over by the highest civil authority of the pro- 
vince. The consistory superintends the ecclesiastical se- 
minaries, and ap]>oints teachers to them; examines the 
candidates, and orders their ordination, and also grants 
clerical dis])ensfitions. 

The depnrlmonts for the management of ecclesiasf icgl 
affairs in the district governments stand on the sTime line 
as the consistories. It is stated, that they exercise the 
Government right of patronage in coneuvrence with the 
general-siipcnntondent of the province, manage the exter- 
nal affairs of the buildings, surpliee-fees, &c., aifd, at the 
.seme lime, together with the eoii'jstorics, keep a watch 
over the moral and official conduct of the clergyman, posi- 
tive breaches of official duty being reserved to the consis- 
tories. The superintendents are subordinate church -officers ; 
and every consistorial district is geographically divided 
into different superintendencics. The superintendent, 
wlio is appointed by the King, is himself a parson, and 
has other parsons uyder him. He visits the churches in 
his district, and has only the duties of inspection. He 
sends his report, partly to the consistory, partly to the 
G(<vernment, according to the ilifferent objects. 

Ordination, evea in ihe Catholic Ciiurch, is only granted 
upon ])roof of the right of consecration, according to the 
canonical law ; and is, besides, restricted by a regulation, 
obliging the bishops to deliver a list of the candidates for 
ordination, shewing the want of them, to the chief presi- 
dent of the ])rovince. Nobody, without a special permis- 
sion, is permitted to be ordained abroad. 

In reply to the ninth quei 7 , it is stated that there exists 
no general rules for the support of the clergy. Only the 
incomes of the higher Catliolic clergy are fixed by llie 
Papal Bull — namely, for the Archbishop and Prince 
Bishop of Breslau, about 1750/.; for the other bisliops, 
about 1067/.; for tjie dignitaries of cathedral chaplers 
respectively, about 202/., and rather more than ^00/. ; 
ami for canons and prebendaries re.spectively, 1 7.5/. 146/., 
and 1 1 7/., besides house-room. ^ The incomes of all other 
livinijB, either of the Protestant or Catholic Church, are 
very different. The clergyman receives his income cither 
in kind or money. It is paid in kind when it ari.ses from 
a real estate belonging to his benefice, which he ma- 
nages himself, or when it is paid to him by landed propri- 
etors. Of the same kind are tithes, rents, and other 
payments from lands. The money-income of the clergy 
arises partly out of the public revenues of the Crown, or of 
the parishes, either as salary or compensation for appro- 
priated lands or ground-rents, or as rents from private 
estate.s, or from endowments laid out at interest. The 
Crown has undertaken the above-mentioned payment of 
the Catholic dignitaries since their landed property had 
been appropriated to the public revenue. For the Trans- 
Rhenane part of the kingdom, where much of the Church 
property was alienated during its possession by the French, 
the Crown pays a salary to the clergy a.i a com- 
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pensation, according to a Concordat which the Pope 
entered into with Napolaon, when First Consul. 

The maintenance of the clergy proceeds in general from 
the peculiar endowments of each congregation. Where 
this is not t he case the congregation that desires the ser- 
vice of a clergyman is rcsjionsible for his maintenance. 
The Government in general is not obliged to vouch for the 
.salary of the clergy of eitlicr confession. Nevertheles.s, 
the number of parishes is not small which, in this case, 
enjoy a support out of the public funds by the favours of 
tl^ King. 

There exi.sts in both confessions surplicc-fees for mar- 
riages, baptisms, and bans. The cases where such fees are 
not levied are rare. Fees on confession are not levied 
amomj the Catholics. The surphee-fees are divided among 
the clergy, the church servants, and the church fund. 
New suri^icc-fees can only be enacted by permission of 
the Government. 

In general every church has its own funtl, out of which 
it has to defray tlic expense, of building, repairing, and 
the expenses caused by divine service. Wliere this is not 
the case, the subsiihnry obligation (alls, according to the 
difference of the piovincial or local law, cither upon the 
bencficed clergyman, if he lias more than a sufficient 
living; or tlic parish, if there is no patron; or the patron 
together with the •[larisli ; or tlic ])atron exclusively; or 
the proprietor of the chinch tithes ; or the civil commune. 
In cases ol urgent necessity, the assistance of Government 
IS accorifed, but only as a bounty, if there be no .special 
legal ground providing for it. , 

New churches can only ^e creeled by tlie permission of 
llie clerical authorities — nnmely, the Bishops or the Con- 
si.story, and with the approbation of tlie Cnown. But 
with regard to the ro-biidding or repairing existing 
churches, that conceins the interested partie.s — namely, 
the parish and the patron. As regards the budding of 
cbuicbos and schools, the civil and religious authoiilies 
concur in right of their superintendence, in examining 
their necessity or fitness. When parties cannot agiee on 
these matters, the provincial governments decide whether, 
and how tlie luulding should be undertaken, and who is 
to bear the expense, reserving the final decibion on the 
point ofcxpen.se for a court of law. 

In general every parish possi'sses a place of worship for 
it.s exclusive use. Tlie (‘xeeptioii is, when two congrega- 
tions of diflereiit eonfessions arc* enlitli'd to the use of the 
same building lor divine worship, is vi'iy rare, and then, 
in many cases, dejiends on old usage. In the Trans- 
Hhen.'ine part of tlu* kingdom it is lorbidden J^iy law. 
Prosclytism is iiroliibitcd hy law, but only puiiisbed in 
case discord bi'tween parents, cliiUhen, or manied peojde, 
*sbail have been (‘aused by it. In this respect the Iilierty 
of change of leligion is open to everybody ; but the clergy- 
man receiving the ]jroselyte into his congregation is 
bound to notily it to llie (lovernnient. Controversial ser- 
mons are forbidden by law, and arc punished liy a fixed 
term of imprisonment. In the provincisil school boards, 
spiritual and lay niemhcrs of botli confessions are to be 
found united, and also in the same manner iii the school 
and poor communions ol the towns. 

The Report concludes with the following summary: — Ac- 
cording to the Prussian ecclesiastical l:iw, iieillier the Pro- 
testant nor the Catholic Church is cuiisuh'ied .is enjoying 
any legal precedence of the other, or us hi'ing in exclusive 
connexion with the State. Tlu; King is the head of the 
Protestant Church, and, in viiluc ol the episcopal power 
which ho enjoys as sovereign, lu* goviniis this Church 
Ihrougli authoritif's appointed liy Imnself. 'J'iie Protestant 
Church of Prussia is neither episcopal nor Ihesbyterian, 
consistorial (if such an e.xpiession may ho allowed); 
it is neither governed by bishojis at the liead of each 
diocese, nor by a gwieral asscrnhly, synods, and presby- 
teries, but by cniisistuncsy or boaids ajipoiiitcd by (ioverrf- 
ment, at the licad of each pioviiice. •'Ihe Protestant 
clergymen are in some cases elected lu' their congrega- 
tions, in others they are named hy the patron of the living. 
The Catholic Cliiuch of Prussia is governed like the other 
branches of the same Chinch in other oountrie;?. The 
bishops are nominally elected by the chapters, but are 
virtually (in ^jonsequence of an arrangement with the Sec 
of Rome) appointed by the King, who sends his Commis- 
sioner at the time of election, like the congf d’clire ad- 
dressed by the King of England to the cathedral chapters. 
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The parish priests arc appointed by the patron of the 
benence, where there is an endowment ; where the church 
property was confiscated by the French, they are ap- 
pointed by the bishops. In general, throughout Prussia, 
the clergy of both persuasions are maintained by an en- 
dowment belonging to each parish or congregation; or, if 
Buch endowment should be insufficient, or shq^ilil be alto- 
gether wanting, the Government in such cases furnishes 
assistance. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT OF DIOCKSES. . 

Another Report from the Commissioneis appointed to 
consider the stale of the Established Chuic-h, with lelcr- 
ence to the ecclesiastical duties duties and revenues, has 
just been presented to Parliament, and forms the Third 
Report which has been made since the (‘siablishment of 
the Commission in Fehniarv, IHar*. The object ol the 
present Report is to render conijdcte one branch of the 
inquiry — namely, the new arrangL’nicnl of dioceses, and 
the adjustment of cpiscotKil incomes; “ liecause (d is 
remarked), inconsequence oj the number of Kpiscopal Sees 
at present vacant, any furl lu'r delay in carrying into etlVct 
the new arrangements icspcclmg ihc bishopiics will he 
attended with great inconvenience.” The final Rcjiort ol 
the Commissioners will he made al a hiture penod. The 
Third Report pi psenis, in the form o( lillv-lour distinct 
propositions, tlu' vaiious leeomniendal ions of 1 he Commis- 
sioners contained in this and the two previous J-leppits. For 
the reasons upon which they lire founded, and statements 
of an elucidaloiy nature, n k pence may t>c made to Nos. 2H 
and 40 of the “ Comjianion.” This' Report is dated May 
20th, 18 . 10 , and is signed liy the following Commissioneis : 
— W. Cant liar, Cottenham ((X), K Kbor, Lansdowne, Har- 
rowhy, Mellionrno, J. Hussell, C. .F. TiOndun, J. Lincoln, .7. 
H. Gloucester, T. Spring Rice, II. Hobhoiise, Herbert 
Jenner. 

PROPOSITIOVS. 

1. That Commissioners he aiqiointcd bv Parliament, for 
the purpose of t)re\)a,»ing, and laying belore your Majesty 
in Council suc.h sclumies as shall appeal to them to be 
best adapted for carrying into efii'cl the following recom- 
mendations ; and that your Majesty in Council he em- 

owered to make orders, ratifying such schemes, and 
aving the lull lorco ol Jaw. 

2. That the diocese ol Canterlmry consist of the count v 
of Kent (except tlie <Mty and deanery of Rochester, and 
those parishes which it is ])roposed to include ni the dio- 
cese of London), and of the jianshcs of Croydon and 
Addington, and the district of l/Auibelh Palace, in the 
county ol Surrey. 

1. That the diocese of T.oudon consist of tlie cityof I.on- | 
don, and the ciuintv of Muldlcscx, of tin* t)aiishcs of Park- 
ing, East Ham, West Tlam, Tattle Tlfoid, J.ow T/.iytmi, i 
Walthamstow, Wanslead St. Mary, Woodford, nndt’hm- 
ford, in the county ol Ks^^cx, all lu the pies»Mit diocese of 
TiOndon ; of the parishes of (Munlton, l.ce, TiC\'isliam, 
Greenwich, Woolwich, hilt ham, Pliimstcad, and St. Nuho- 
las Deptford, in the county of KimiI, and St. I^aul, Dcj>t - 
ford, in the counties of Kent and Suiicy, all now in the 
diocese of Roclicst Cl ; of the iiorough ol Soiitliwaik, and 
the parishes of Patteisea, Rermondscy, CnniherwcIl,Chiist- 
chiirch, (^Inphnm, Tiamladh, J^otherhit lu'.Streal liani. Toot- 
ing Gravency, AVandswoi th, lMcrton,Kew, and Richmond, 
in tlie county of Suirev, and present diocese ot Winches- 
ter; and of the jiarishcs of St. Mary Newington, Itarnes, 
Putney, Mortlakc, and Wmildedon, in the county of .Sur- 
rey, and in tlic ju-cuhar jurisdiction ol the Aichbisliop of 
Canterbury: together with all the extia paiochial phice> 
locally situate within tlie limits of tiie ]>arishcs above 
enumerated, cxcc])l the distiid of Lamhctli Palace. 

4 . That the diocese ol Winchester he dimimshed, by the 
transfer of the parish of Addington to the diocese ol (Can- 
terbury, and of the hefoie-riuntionud paiishcs to the 
diocese of London. 

6. That the w hole of the parish of Redminster he trans- 
ferred from the diocese of Rath and Wells to the diocese 
of Gloucester and Rristol. 

6. That the city and deanery of Bristol he united to the 
diocese of Gloucester; and that the southern part of the 
dioceso of Bristol, consisting of the county of Dorset, be 
transferred to the diocese of Salisbury. 

the diooose of Ely be increased, by the counties 


of Huntingdon and Bedford, now in the diocese of Lin- 
coln, by the deaneries of Lynn and Fincham, in the county 
of Norfolk and diocese of Norwich, and by the archdea- 
conry of Sudbury in the county of Suffolk and diocese of 
Noiwich, with the exception of the deaneries of Sudbury, 
5I0W, and Ilatismere, dnd by that part of the county of 
Carnhiulge, which is now" in the diocese of Norwich. 

8. That it be declared, that the Scilly Islands are within 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Exeter and of the Arch- 
deacon of (JornwalJ. 

9. That the sees of Gloucester and Bristol be united ; and 
that the diocese consist of the present diocese of Glou- 
cester, of the city and (J/?anery of Bristol, of tlie deaneries 
of C’ncklade and Malmesbury, in the county ot Wilts, and 
now in the diocese of Salisbury, and of the whole of the 
pansh of Bedminster, now in the diocese of Bath and 
Wells 

10. That •the diocese of Hereford be added to the 
deanery of Bndgcnoith, now locally situate between the 
dioceses of Hcrclord and Lichfield ; and that those parts 
of tlie comities ol AVoicestcr and Montgomery, which are 
now in the diocese of Hereford, he iranslerrcd to the 
dioceses of Worcester and St. Asaph and Bangor, respec- 
tively. 

1 1. Tliat the diocese of Lichfield consist of the counties 
of StafFoid and Dciby. 

12. That the diocese of Lincoln consist of the counties 
of Lincoln anil Nottingham ; and that the latter county, 
now in the diocese anil jirovince ol York, be inchuJed in 
IJic ])rovinc(‘ ol ( 'aniei l)iiry. 

Lt. That tlj(‘ diotese of Norwich consist of the counties 
of NorloJk and Suffolk, exccjit those paits which it is pro- 
posed to transfer to the diocese of Ely. 

14 . That tlie dioeese ol‘ (_)xford he increased by the 
ciunt}' of Buekingham, now in tlie dioeese id Luietiln, 
and by the county of Berks, now m the diocese ol Salis- 
bury. 

l.j. 7 'hat tlie diocese of Peterborough he incrc.ised by 
the county of Leicester, now' in the diocese of Jancoln. 

R>. That the diocese of Rochester consist uf the city 
I and deanery of Rochester, ol the coiinly of Essex (except- 
ing the parishes w Inch it is proposed to lea\e in the diocese 
of London), and ol the whole county ol Herlfoid. 

17 . That to the diocese of Salisbury, reduced according 
to the loiegoing piopositions, be added to the county of 
Dorset, now in tin* dioeese ot Biislol. 

J8. That the diocese of Worcester consist of lh(‘ whole 
counties of Worci'ster and ’Warwick ^ 

19 . 'I'hat tlu* Sees ol St. Asaiih and Bangor he united; 
and that the du^eese coiisisl ol the whole of the two t‘\ist- 
Jiig dioceses (except that pait ot the dioeese of St. Asaph, 
which is in the county of Salop), and 01 those jiarts ol the 
county of Montgtimoiy, winch are now in tlie dioceses ol‘ 
St. David’s and ITerelord. 

20. Thai the dioee.ses ofLlandaff consist of llie whole 
enmities of Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

21 . 'I'hat the dioeese ol St. David’s he altered by tlu* 
tiansfer of those parts of the counties of Montgomeiy, 
Glamorgan, and Monmouth, whicli it is proposed to in- 
clude in the respective dioceses of St. Asa[)li and Bangor, 
and Idandair. 

22. That the diocese of York consist of the county of 
Yoik, except such parts thereof as it is proposed to include 
in thq new diooesc' of Ripon. 

23 . That the diocese of Durham be increased by that 
pait of tlie county of Northumberland, called Hexhain- 
slnre, which is now in theriiocese of York. 

24 . That the Sees of Carlisle and Sodor and Man he 
united; and that the dioeese consist of the present diocese 
of Catli‘'le, of those pints of (himbt'i laiul and Westmoie- 
land winch are now in Hie diocese of (’best or, of the 
ilcanery of Fumes and (Jartmel in the county of T.ancaslcr, 
of tile paiish of Aldcston, now in the diocese of Durham, 
and ol llic Isle of Man. 

25 . That llie diocese of Chester consist of the counties 
of Che.ster and Flint, and of .so much of the comity of 
Salop as IS not in the diocese of Hereford; and that the 
whole diocese be included in the province ol York. 

26. That two new Sees be erected in the province ofYork 
— one at Manchester and the other at Ripon. 

27. That the diocese of Manchester consist of the whole 
county of Lancaster, except the deanery of Fumes and 
Cartmel. 
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28. That the diocese of Ripon consist of that part of the 
county of York, which is now in the diocese ot Cheetei* } 
of the deanery of Craven, and of such part of the deaneries 
of the Ainsty and Porilefract. in the county and diocese of 
York, as lie to the westward of»the following districts— 
namely, the liberty of the Ainsty,* and the wapentakes of 
Barkston Ash, Osgoldcross, and Staincross. 

29. That all parishes which are locally situate in one 
diocese, but under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of another 
diocese, be made subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of the diocese within which they arc locally situate. 

30. That such variations be made in*the proposed 
boundaries of the different diocQpes as may appear ad- 
visable, after more precise information, respecting the 
circumstances of particular parishes or districts. 

31. That the Bishops of the two newly-erected Sees be 
made bodies corporate, and be invested with all the same 
rights and privileges as are now po8<*essed by the other 
Bishops of England and Wales; and that they be made 
subject to the metropolitan jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of York. 

32. That the collegiate churches of Manchester and 
Ripon be made the cathedrals, and that the chapters 
thereof be the chapters of the respective Sees of Man- 
chester and Ripon, and be invested with all the rights 
and powers of other cathedral chapters ; and that the 
members of these, and all other cathedral chapters, in 
England, be styled, dean and canons. 

3.3. Tliat the chapter of Carlisle be the chapter of the 
united Sec of Carlisle and Man. 

34. That the Bishops of the See of St. Asiipli and Ban- 
gor be elected, alternately, by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Asaph, and by the Dean and Chapter ot Bangor. 

35. That the Bishops of the See of Bristol and Glou- 
cester be eleetcd, alternately, by the Dean and Chapter bf 
Bristol, and by the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

3G. That power be given to determine the future mode 
of confirming such acts of the Bishop, of either of the 
united Sees, as may require confirmation, by a dean and 
chapter. 

37. That upon the first avoidance of either of the Sees 
of St. Asaph and Bangor, and of Gloucester or Bristol, 
the Bishop of the other of the Sees proposed to be united, 
become, ipso facto. Bishop of the two See.s, and thereupon 
become seised and possessed of all the properly, advow- 
sons, and jiatronage, belonging to the See so avoided. 

■ 3H. That the jurisdiction ot the Bishop’s (-ourt. in each 
diocese, be co-cxterfljivc with the limits of llie diocese, as 
newly arranged. 

39. That such arrangements be made, with regard to 
the apportionment of fees payable to the officers of the se- 
veral iliocesan courts, as may be deemed just and equi- 
table, for the jiurpose of making compensation to those offi- 
cers w'ho may be prejudiced by the proposed alterations. 

40. That such alterations be made in the ajipointmcnt 
or exchange of ecclesiastical patronage, among the several 
Bishops, as shall be consistent with the relative magni- 
tude and importance of their dioceses, when newly ar- 
ranged ; and as shall afi'ord an adequate quantity of patron- 
age to the Bishops of the new Sees. 

41. That none of the proposed alterations, affecting the 
boundaries or jurisdiction of any diocese, or the patronage 
of benefices with cure of souls, belonging to any See, the 
Bishop of which was in possession on the 4th day in March, 
1835— take effect until the next avoidarfbe of the See with- 
out the consent of such Bishop. 

42. That in order to provide for the augmentation of the 
incomes of the smaller bishoprics, such fixed annual sums 
be paid to the Commissioners, out of the revenues of the 
larger Sees respectively, as shall, upon due inquiry and 
consideration, be determined on ; so as to leave as an aver- 
age annual income, to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
15,0UM/., to the Archbishop of York 10,000/., to the Bishop 
of London 1 0,000/., to the Bishop of Durham 8000/., to the 
Bishop oj,' Winchester 7000/., to the Bishop of .Ely 5500/.. 
to the Bishop of St, Asaph and Bangor 5200/., and to the 
Bishops of Worcester and Bath and Wells respectively 
5000/. 

43. That out of the fund thus accruing, fixed annual 
payments be made by the Commissioners, in such in- 
stances and to such amount, as shall be in like manner 
determined on ; so that the average annual incomes of the 
other Bishops, respectively, be not less than 4000/. nor 
more than 5000/. 


44. That at the expiration of every seven years, reckon- 
ing from the 1st day of January, 1 636, a new return of the 
revenues of all the bishoprics be made to the Commission- 
ers; and that, thereupon, the scale of episcopal payments 
and receipts be revised, so as to preserve, as nearly as may 
be, to each Bishop, an amount of income, etmivalent to 
that which !shall nave been determined^ in tne first in- 
stance, to be suitable to the circumstances of his bishopric ; 
and that such revised scale take effect, as to each See re- 
spectively, upon the then next avoidance thereof. 

45. That if, in determining the mode of regulating the 
e|flscopal incomes, either in the first instance, or on any 
future revision of them, it shall be deemed expedient to 
make the alteration required, in any case, by’ the subtrac- 
tion Of addition of any real estates, such real estates be 
transferred accordingly. 

46. That, out of the property of the See of Durham, 
provision be forthwith made for the completion of those 
augmentations of poor benefices which the late Bishop 
had agreed to grant, but which he left uncompleted at the 
time of his death. 

47. That the Bishop of Durham do in future hold the 
Castle at Durham in trust lor the University of Durham, 
and that all expenses of maintaining and repairing the 
same be defrayed by the University of Durham. 

48. That so soon as the relative values of the several 
Sees, under the new arrangements, shall have been ascer- 
tained, ^)portionment be made of the sums to be there- 
after paid hy the respective Bishops for first fruits, so as 
to leave the aggregate amount payable trom all the Sees 
to the bounty of Queen ibnne, the same as at present; 
and tjiat the Bisht)ps who shall, on the present vacancies, 
succeed to the Sees of Dm ham and Ely, be relieved from 
the excess beyond their due proportion payable for first 
fruits: and that the residue of the sums due be paid by 
the Commissioners out of the surplus funds arising from 
those Sees. 

49. That the tenths to be hereafter payable by the re- 
spective Bishops be regulated by the amount of the first 
fruits payable under the preceding propositions. 

50. That no ecclesiastical dignity, office, or benefice, be 
in future granted to any Bishop to be held in coinmendam ; 
but that such of the endowments ol certain prebends in 
the cathedrals of Lincoln, Liclifielcl, Exeter, and Salisbury, 
as now belong to the Bishops of the respective dioceses, 
continue annexed to the respective Sees. 

51. That fit residences be provided for the Blshops'*'of 
Lincoln, Taindaff’, Rochester, Manchester, and Ripon ; and 
that for the purpose of providing the Bishoji of any diocese 
W’lth a more suitable and convenient residence than that 
Vhich now' belongs to his See, sanction be given for ])ur- 
chascs or exchanges of house or larMs, or for the sale of 
lands belonging to the respective Sees; and also, where 
it may be necessary, for borrowing, by any bishc)[), of a 
Slim not exceeding two years’ income of his See, upon 
such terms as shall appear to he fit and proper ; and that 
the governors of the Bounty o( Queen Anne be em- 
powered to lend money, upon mortgage, to siicli Bishops. 

52. That so much of the sum^of 6000/., recovered hy 
the late Bishop of Bristol, for damages done to the epis- 
copal residence at Bristol, and ol its aeeumlalions, as may 
remain after deducting proper expenses, together with 
the money arising from the sale ot the site of such resi- 
dence, if sold, be applied to the pnrehase, or erection of 
a residence, for the Bishop of the See of Bristol and 
Gloucester. 

53. That new Archdeaconries of Bristol, Maidstone, 
Monmouth, Westmoreland, Manchester, Lancaster, and 
Craven, be created, and that clislncts be assigned to them ; 
that archuliaconal power be given to the Dean of Roches- 
ter, within that part'of Kent, which will remain in th^ 
diocese of Rochester; and that the limits ol the other 
existing deaneries and arehdeaeoniies, be newly ar- 
ranged; so that every parish and extra-parochial place 
be v/ithin a rural deanery, and every deanery within an 
archdeaconry; and that no archdeaconry extend beyond 
the limits of one diocese. 

54. That ^11 the archdeaconries of England and Wales 
be in the giftof the Bishop of the respective dioceses in 
which they are situatd ; and that all archdeacons have and 
exercise full and equal jurisdiotioni within their respective 
archdeaconries. 
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2511; Kerry, 1212; Kildare, 1152; Kilkenny, 1262 ; 
Kinp:’s County, 1514; Leitrim, 1437; Limerick, no return; 
Londonderry, 2658; Longford, *1681 ; Louth, 904; Mayo, 
1682 ; Meath, 1617; Monaghan, 2172; Queen’s County, 
1692; Uosoommon, 1864*; Sligo, 804; Tipperary, 2369 ; 
Tyrone, 1250; Waterford, 1478 ; Westmeath, 1525 ; Wex- 
ford, 3567 ; Wic-klow, 1679. Boroughs -.—Belfast. 2137 ; 
Lisburn, 134 ; Armagh. .541; Carlow, 307; Carnckfcrgiis, 
1431, of whom a considerable number arc duplicates; 
Ennis, 238 ; Bivndoiibridge, 293; Kinsale, 221; Mallow, 
474; Yonghall, 338; Coik, 4161; Downpatrick, 525 ; 
Newry, 1134 ; Dublin, 7113; Drogheda, 651; Enniskillen, 
215 ; Galway, 2062; Trafee, 1 74 ; Kilkenny, 599 ; Limerick, 
2976; J.ondoiulcrry, 703; Coleraine, 320; Dundalk, 376 ; 
Ikularlington, 156; Sligo, 691; Clonmel, S05 ; Cashel, 
325 ; Dungannon, 197; Dungarvon, 707; Waterford, 1173; 
Atliloiie, 274 ; Wexford, 373 ; New Boss, 221. 

('aunt If Ehrtors tn Srotland . — Number of persons qua- 
lified to vote at any election which shall take place at any 
time helorc November 1st, 1836: — Aberdeenshire, 2894 ; 
Aig^ieshne, l.JiJt) ; Ayrshire, 39 13 ; Banffshire, 670 ; Ber- 
wiclvshiie, 1 195 ; Buteshire, 334 ; Caithness. 267 ; Clack- 
iiuiunanshiri', 688 ; Duiiibartonshire, 1073 ; Dumfriesshire, 
1139; Edinburgh County, 1518; County of Elgin, 615; 
l’’ileshire, 26 15 , l^'orlarsliiiv, 1720; Haddingtonshire, 675 ; 
Inverness, 689. Kiucaidineslure, 910; Kinross shire, 157 ; 
vtiuvail}' ot IvirkcLidhriglil, 1166; T.anarkshire, 3714 ; Tan- 
lithgou sluH', 692 ; N airusliire, ]06; Orkney and Zetland, 

I. j7 ; Peehles, 155 ; Perthshiie, 4027 — namely 203 old roll, 
and ,1821 Kefoim Act ; Kentrewshire, 2007, of whom 1883 
ueie created by the* Bel* rm Act, the remaining 124 being 
on the old roll ; Boss and Cioriiarly, 621 ; Boxburghshire, 
1863. SelkiiK'-hire. 162; Stirliugshire, 2088; Sulherlaiul- 
sliire, 125; Wigtonshu t‘. 875. 

P A B [ . I A M j : NT A V B G ISTEB . 

LIST OF BILLS BBOUGIIT IN. 

( Errln^ivr of Pnrntr Bills.) 

Hous]-, OF Loiiits. 

Bills wliieli liave leceived the Boyal Assent: — • 

1. Aliens Begistrahou ]L!1. 28 J.anaiksliire Boads Bill. 

2. Slalfoid Witnesses’ In- 29. Ej)j)ing and Harlow 

demiuly Bill. Boad Bill. 

3. W'lii -is to the Signet .30. St. Leonard's and Se- 

W'ldows’ Fund Bill. dleseomb Bond Bill. 

4. lAiniily Endowment So- 31. Holiington and HasU 

ciety Bill. ings.lttiad Bdl. 

5. Biilish Alkali Com])any 32. Ashlord and IWaidstonc 

Bill. Boad Bdl. 

6. AVeslniin.SLer Ho.'.pital 33. Poole Boads Bill. 

Bill. 3 4. Tot mss Boads Bill. 

7. Glasgow (tourl House 35. Kyan’s Discovery Bill, 

and Bridewell Bill, 36. Hicks's Name Bdl. 

8. J^eicesler Small Debts 37. Hodges’s Divorce 

Bill. Bill. 

9. Arbi oath and Forfar 38. North Bnneton (Nor- 

Bailway Bill, folk) Inclosuie Bill. 

10. Great Westinn Railway 39. Alveston (Gloucester) 
Bill. Inelosure Bill, 

II. Birmingham and Derby 40. Alstonefield (Stafford) 

Railway Bill. Inelosure Bill. 

12. Ulster Railway Bill. 41. Abbotsley (Hunt.s) In- 

13. Dundee and Arbroath closure Bill. 

B&dway Bill. „ 42. Godmanstonc (Dorset) 

14. Bi 1 st ol and Exeter Rail- Inelosure Bill. 

way Bill. 43.Liebncht,Marcus,Wur(z- 

1 5. Aylesbury Railway Bill. burg, and Heymann’s 

16. Exeter Gas Bill. Naturalization Bill. 

) 7. New .Mills Gas Bill. 44. Steinkellei s Naliiral- 

18. Henley Bridge Bill. ization Bill. 

19. Leeds Bridge Bill. 45. Constabulary (Ireland) 

20. Cieditoii Improvement Bill. 

Bill. 46. Bankrupts (Ireland) Bill 

21. "Wearmouth Docks Bdl. 47. Division of Counties 

22. Southampton Dock.sBill. Bill. 

23. St. Katherine’s Docks 48. Forth and Cart Canal 

Bill. Bill. 

24. Forth & Clyde Canal Bill. 49. Bolton and Leigh Rail- 

25. Aberystwith Harbour way Bill. 

Bill. 50, Wakefield and Sheffield 

26. Teignmouth Harbour Road Bill. 

Bill. 51. Steppingley (Bedford) 

27. Nottingham Cemetery Inelosure Bill. 

Bill. 
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Bills brought in 

April 28. Bill for the better administration of justice in 
the High Court of Chancery. — The Lord Chancellor, 

Bill for the making better provision for the hearing 

of appeals and writs of error in the House of LClras, and 
of appeals in the Privy Council . — The Lord Chancellor, 


House of Commons. 

April 29. Bill for the better regulation of ecclesiastical 
revenues, and the promotion of religious and moral in- 
struction in Ireliincl. * 

May 3.* Bill to enable persons to recover debts contracted 
lor spirituous liquors. 

— Bill to enable persons holding licenses to sell beer, 
spirits, and other Exciseable liquors, in Scotland, to 
obtain a renewal of thoif licenses from the Excise. 

— 7. Bill to amend an Act for the better administration 

of justice at the holding of petty sessions by justices of 
the peace in Ireland. ' 

— Bill to repeal such portions of all Acts as impose 
prohibitory tolls on steaui-carriages, and to substitute 
other tolls on an equitable footing with horse-carriages. 

— 10. Bill for granting an additional rale of jiostage on 
letters between Great Britain and Ireland by w’uy of 
Millorcl and Waterford. 

— Bill lor the more effectual recovery of small debts in 
Scotland. 

— Bill to indemnify the Governors and others of several 
of the West India islands for having permitted the im- 
portation of certain articles duty free, • 

— Bill to amend the laws relating to loan societies in 
Ireland. 

— 12. bill for facilitating the inclosure of open and 

arable fields in England and Wales. • * 

— Bill for facilitating the recovery of the posse.ssion of 
tenements after the determination of the tenancy. 

— 1‘1. Bill for investing 111 Government securities unem- 
ployed cash belonging to bankrupts’ estates. • 

— 17. Bill to amend an Act for the encouragement of 
building of chapels of ease in Ireland. 

— 18. Bill to ])rovide for tlio appointment and election 
of magistrates and councillors for certain burgli.3 of 
regality and baron}', and incorporated towns in Scot- 
land. 

— Bill for consolidating and amending the laws relating 

to the presentment of public money by grand juries in 
Ireland. • 

— 20. Bill for carrying into effect the Ropoits of the Com- 
missioners appointed to consider the slate of the Esta- 
blished ( Munch 111 England and Wales, with reference 
to ceclesiaslical duties and revenues, so far as they relate 
to episcopal dioceses, revenues, and jiatronage. 

— bill for cxlinguisliing the secular jurisdiction of the 
Arehbisho]) of York and Bishop of Ely in certain liber- 
ties in the counties of York, Nottingham, and Cam- 
bridge. 

— Bill for the better administration of justice in the 
Cinque Ports. 


New Mem he Its. | 

May 16. Dublin Election Committee. — House informed ' 
tiiat the Committee liad determined that Daniel O'Con- 
nell, Plsq. is not duly elected a citizen to serve ir> this 
present Parliament for the city of Dublin : that Edward 
Southwell lluthven, Esq. was not duly elected a citizen 
to serve in this present Parliament for the city of Dublin: 
that Geo. Alc.x. Hamilton, and John Beatty West, Esq rs. 
are duly elected, and ought to have been returned citi- 
zens in this present Parliament for the said city of Dublin: 
and that the petition of the said Robert King, .John 
Mallet.and others, does not appear to the said Committee 
to be frivolous or vexatious : that the opposition to the 
said petition does not appear to the said Committee to 
be frivojous or vexatious : that the said Committee have 
altered the poll taken at such election, by striking off 
(here a list of 373 names is given) : House also informed 
that the Committee have come to the folbwing resolu- 
tions: — That the Committee feel it tube their duty to report 
to the House, that eight persons, viz.— Matthew Madden, 
George Osborn, Patrick Finucane, Oliver Richards, 
John Forsyth, Charles Dempsey, James Baldwin, and 
Andrew Hutchinson, were struck off the poff as having 


voted undet iv corrupt expectltlon, and having subse- 
quently received money; out the Cootmittee are unani- 
mpusly of opinion* that there is no evidence that Messrs. 
West and Hamilton, for whom they voted, were either 
directly or indirectly implicated in such corrupt prac- 
tices. Tl\p.t the Committee further consider it their 
duty to make known to the House, that they have found 
a very general irregularity to prevail in tiM assessment 
and collection of municipal taxes in Dublin; and that 
from the absence of all public notice of their impceition, 
4he uncertainty attending their collection, aiid^ihe lia- 
bility to payment attaching in many instances to various 
occupiers of the same premises, the exercise of the 
franchise is frequently subject to impediments and diffi* 
culties, which the Committee cannot believe were con- 
templated by the Legislature.-^To be entered in the 
Journals ; Clerk of the Crown to attend forthwith to 
amend the Return ; Clerk of the Crown attending* 
amended the Return accordingly. 

Essex . — There is a vacancy in the representation of the 
southern division of this county, occasioned by the 
decease of R. W. Hall Dare, Esq. 

KtikPMiiy City . — Daniel CrConnell, Esq., duly elected, 
without opposition, in the room of R. Sullivan, Esq. 
who has accc])ted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

Mayo County. — Robert Dillon Browne, Esq., in the room 
of Mr. Dominic Brow'ne, now Lord Oranmore. The 
election was contested. Final close of the poll :— 
R. D. Biownc, 599 ; John Browne, 305 ; majority, 294, 


LIST OF COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 

{Exclusive of Committees appointed to consider Bills,) 
House of Commons. 

April 28. Committee to inquire into the management of 
Dover harbour and the dues received, and to report their 
observations thereupon to the House. 

May 12. Committee to inquire into the operation of the 
Act of 7 Geo. IV., c. 46, permitting the establishment of 
joint-stock banks, under certain restrictions ; and 
whether it be expedient to make any alterations in the 
provisions of that Act. Ordered, tliat the Committee 
136 a CM)mmittec of Secresy. Names of the Members : 
— Mr. Chancellor of the Exclicquer, Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, Sir James Graham, Mr. 

Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Baring (Portsmouth), Mr. Loch, Mr. 
Morrison, Mr. John Abel Smith, Mr. Pattison, Sir John 
Wrotfesley, Mr. M. Attwood, Mr. Strutt, Sir T. Fre- 
mantle. Power to send lor persons, papers, and records ; 
five to he the quorum. • 

— 16. (Joinmittee on the affairs of the city of Edinburgh 
and port of Leith. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

The Twelfth Report, dated April 25th. 


Parliamentary, 

Ballot, in favour . . . . 

Ecclesiastical. 

Church of Ireland, against appropriation 
Ecclesiastical Leases Bill, against 
Lord’s Day, for belter observance . 
Marriages Bill, for alteration 
Maynouth (College 
Protestant Dissenters 
Tithes Commutation Bill, praying that it 
may not pass 

Tithes (Ireland), for abolition 

„ „ for re-val nation . 

„ ,, for alteration 

„ „ for final settlement, from 

th^ clergy of the Cinurch of Ireland 
Colonies. 

Mr. Buckingham's claim . 

Salt (East India) . . . ■ 

Taxes. 

Attorneys’ Certificates 

Fire Insurance, repeal of duty 

Grand Jury Assessments (Ireland) 

Marine Insurance, repeal of duty . 
Newspaper Stamps, repeal 
Spirits . • • 


Nn of 

No, of 

Pelltloui. SIgi. 

2 

1,364 

1 

2 

6 

197 

.535 

76,731 

1 

4 

2 

2 

45 

13.487 

58 

2,383 

54 

30.907 

4 

111 

2 

134 

1 

5a 

85 

22,099 

3 

207 

36 

035 

1 

18 

1 

620 

10 

675 

208 

170,260 

1 

1 
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[The petitioner (ihe Rev. J. Maurice, clerk) considers 
that the cheap rate at which splits can’ be procured is 
greatly prejudicial to the health and morals of the country ; 
he therefore prays that no measure inay be entertained 
which is calculated to increase the evil.] petitions, siu^. 
Spirit Licenses, repeal of additional duty . 134 1 3,666 

Statute Labour (Scotland) . . . *7 1,330 

Miscellaneous, 


Accidents in Mines . . .1 

Agricultural Distress . . .83 

Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill, against . 2 

Copyholds, Manorial Boundaries, and 
Escheats Bills, against . . .9 

Corporal Punishment . . .8 

County Rates . . *. .10 

Criminal Laws, against eapital punishments 
except in case of murder . . 9» 

Factories Regulation Act . . .19 

Handloom Weavers’, protection of their 
labour from unnecessary depreciation . 21 

Medical Practitioners, remuneration for at- 
tending coroners’ inquests . . 25 

Poor-Law Amendment Act,- increase of 
time to repay building-loan for new 
workhouses . . . .36 

Sale of Beer, for placing retailers ©n a 
footing with licensed victuallers . 2 

Turnpike Trusts Consolidation Bill . 5 


1 

33, ^.33 
45 

2,800 
• 1,880 

68S 

6,845 

17,363 

1,612 


715 

38 

35 


ABSTRACTS OF U-KPORTS AND RETURNS 
PRESENTED TO i^ARLlAMENT. 

Revising’ Barrister^.— In 1832 the number of revising- 
barristeiK was 165; 160 in 1833 ; 170 in 1831; and 174 in 
1835. The aggregate number of days in which the whole 
of them were employed W'as 3662 in 1832; 2632 in 1833 ; 
2585 m 1834 ; and 3838 m 1835; “I he total cost being 
for each of the above years, respectively, as lollows: — 
30,400/. 5.9. 9d. ; 23,182/. 1 19. 3rf.; 22,.V20/. 109. 100?.; and 
32,08()/. 5.^. 2r/. 

Bankers: No/r9.— The aggregate amount of notes circu- 
lated 111 England and AValcs by private banks and joint- 
stock banks, m the quarteis ending ist October, 1835, Isl 
January, 1836, and 1st Ajnil, 1836, was as Ibliows vi/., 
10.420,623/ ; 11,134,414/.; and 1 1,447,9] 0/. viz , for the 
quarter ending October last— by private banks. 7,9 12, .56 7/., 
by joint-stock hanks, 2,508,036/.; quarter ending Ist June, 
1836— by private banks, 8, .334, 803/. ; joint-stock banks, 
2,799,551/. ; (juarter ending 1st Ajuil by pi i vat e banks, 
8-,3;)3,H94/.; joint-stock banks, 3,094.025/. 

Corn. — The uvei'-age juices ot coin lor 1835 have been 
struck by the Comptroller ot (?oin Returns, and aie, for 
wheat, 399. ‘Id . ; l>a»'ey. 299. lid. ; and oats, 22.v. per quar- 
ter. The average, loi the seven years pieceding 183(), aic 
— for wheat, 56.v. Wd ; barley, 319. 9c/. ; and oats, 22 a. 

Joint -Stork Banks in Jrr/and . — 3'heie are eight joint 
stock banks in Inland viz, the Iliheiiuan Joint-Stock 


Company, established tiy a special Act in 1825, and wduch 
has 225 ])aitncrs ; the Norlluun Banking Company, 208 
partners; the Provincial Bank of lieland, 644 partners; 
the Belfast Banking Oimpany, 292 paiincrs: the Agricul 
tiiral and Commeitial Bank ol Ireland, 2 1 70 jiartners ; the 
National Bank ol li eland, 250 partner.s ; tlic Limenck 
National Bank of Iiciand, 523 partners; and the Ulster 
Banking Company, vvhicli has 117 paitners. The lour 
last have been established since September, 1834, and the 
other lour in 1824-5-6. The Provincial Bank and the 
Agncnltiiral Bank liave each a great number of branch 
establishments. 

Blctr Houses of Parhmnent . — It is staled in the Second 
Repoit of the Select Committee of the l.ords on the 
Rebuilding of the Two Houses of .Parliament, that the 
expense ot the wdiole ])uilding may be expected to ajjount 
to 724,984/., luchuhng 14 per cent, to cover contingent 
charges, and any iirobahle change in the value of mate- 
rials ; to which would be to be added about 60,000/. for 
the purchase of ground in Abingdou-street, and 30,000/. 
for fittings and fixtures. 

Ui^Uiand Roads and Bfddgrs . — The Twenty-second 
Repoit states that the Commissioners h^ve ordered a 
survey of the wliolo line between Perthshire and Inverne.ss, 
in order to ascertain the best niod$ of shortening and im- 
proving W road, and thereby prevent lha chance of in- 


curring expense upon portionf of this line, which may by 
future alterations be superseded. The sum expended last 
year was 9353/. 

Beer Licenses. — Return for 1835 of the number of houses 
licensed under 1 Will. IV. c. 64, and 4 and 5 Will. IV. 
c. 85, for the sale of beer, to be consumed on the premise.s, 
35,536; not to be consumed on the premises, 4118. — 
Total, .39,654. 

Window Duty. — Amount of Window Duty paid by 
twelve towns which contribute the largest amount, except 


London : — 

« 

1834. 
X'. t. 

ct. 

1835. 

£. ‘ 9. 

d. 

Bath 

18,029 

12 

6 

18,035 

5 

3 

Birmingham 

6,290 

9 

2* 

6,570 

1 

0 

Brighton 

10,644 

2 

6 

10,778 

2 

9 

Bri.stol 

11,197 

2 

7 

11,386 

16 

1 

(’ambridge Town, &c. 

3,749 

14 

OJ 

3,761 

9 

3 

Cheltenham 

4,873 

8 

.3 

5,156 

7 

10 

Clilton 

4,4 91 

14 

1 

4,632 

17 

7 

Leeds 

4,190 

11 

2 

4,335 

17 

2 

l..iveVpool • 

19,722 

0 

5 

20,189 

15 

6 

Manchester 

11,055 

5 

9 

11,551 

13 

2 

Norwich • • 

4,86.3 

15 

10 

4,791 

16 

9 

Portsmouth 

3,830 

18 

5 

3,635 

9 

3 

Taxes. — Return of the 

Gross 1 

and 

Net Amonnl of all 


Taxes repealed, expired, reduced, and imposed in each 
of the Iasi Five years : — 



Taxes Repealed. 

Taxes Imposed. 

Customs. 

Gros.s. 

Net. 

Gr(»ss. 

Net. 

18.31 . 

Xl, 070,9;, 1 

£1,048,854 

£626,206 

£626,206 

1832 • 

. '247,746 

247,746 

22,976 

22,076 

1833 • 

. 349,14 7 

346,740 

ml 

ml 

1834 . 

. 307,364 

305,817 

17,39 1 

17,304 

1835 . 

. 31,939 

31,877 

7 7 

75 


£2,007,1K7 

£1,981,0.34 

£066,653 

£656,051 

Excise. 





1831 . 

£2,108,000 

£529.000 

£ nil 

£ nil 

18.32 . 

. 483,500 

476,500 

ml 

ml 

1833 . 

• 809,000 

626,000 

ml 

nil 

18.34 . 

• 531,900 

5l)J,200 

181,000 

181,000 

18.35 . 

. 188,000 

1.31,000 

ml 

ml 


£4,120, 100 

£2,267,7 00 

£j 81,000 

£181,000 

Stumps. 



>> 


18.31 . 

£ ml 

£ ml 

£ 210 

£ 210 

1832 . 

7,2.34 

7.162 

21,5x0 

21,5.30 

1833 „ 

. 159,020 

156,800 

ml 

ml 

18.34 . 

.31,618 

31,201 

' ml 

ml 

1835 . 

(/annot be given. 

ml 

ml 


£ 197,872 

£ 195,166 

£ 21,760 

£ 21,760 

T.1XC5. 





1831 . 

. £ 3,28.3 

£ 3,152 

£ 1,170 

£ 1,170 

1S32 . 

44,61.5 

42,879 

ml 

nil 

1833 . 

. 419,14.5 

402,588 

ml 

ml 

1831 . 

. 1,27.3,224 

1,222,295 

ml 

ml 

1835 . 

. ml 

ml 

mi 

ml 


£1,740,317 

£), 67(1,01.1 

£ 1,170 

£ ],I70 

PoBt-OfficC. 




18.31 . 

. £ 25,000 

£ 25,000 

nil 


1832 . 

. ml 

, , 

ml 


1833 . 

. nil 

, 

ml 


18.34 . 

1,600 

1,600 

1,500 


183,1 . 

• nil 

• • 

ml 

• • 


£26,600 

• • 

£ 1,.500 

• • 

Summary. 



— 

1831 . 

£3,207,274 

£1,601,006 

£627,586 

. £627,586 

1832 . 

. 763,145 

774,287 

44,526 

44,526 

1833 . 

. 1,736,312 

1,532,128 

. , 


1834 . 

. 2,145,706 

2,064,516 

199,894 

198,394 

1635 . 

. 219,939 

162,877 

77 

75 

Totals £8,092,376 

£6,134,8)4 

£872,083 

£870,581 


Customs and ExcUs Duties {litlxnd ), — The following is 
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an account of the duties of ciutoma (excludm^ casual and 
miscellaneous receipts) collected in each district in Ire- 
land in the years 1,834 and. 1835 ; and also an account of 
the amount of the duties of excise collected in each revenue 
district in Ireland for the same tvTo year : * 


Ports. 

Customs. 


1834. 


1835, 

Dublin 




£ 761,832 

£ 

914,946 

Baltimore . 




1,031 


2.059 

Belfast 




288.756 


357,645 

Coleraine . 




2,046 


3.271 

Cork . 




196,519 


216,446 

Droghcfla . 



• 

15,347 


9,443 

Dundalk 




«l.460 


3,598 

Galway 




38,185 


31,065 

Limerick . 




136,775 


I42i636 

T.ondonden-y 




87,022 

• 

99.631 

Newry and Strangford 

• 

50,028 


53,902 

bllgO 


, 


.34,679 


35,506 

Waterford . 




124.920 


135.751 

M'cstport and Newport 


508 


413 

Wexlord and Wicklow 


4,083 


4.917 





£1,746,199 

£2,009,234 

Districts. 

Excise. 


1834. 


18.35. 

Armagh 

, 



£ 76. .506 

£ 

69,076 

Athlonc 




36.681 


37.927 

Clonmel 




76,514 


7.5,520 

Gok’iaine . 




44.577 


4 6.878 

(\)lk . 




251,875 


252,^52 

Drogheda . 




79,471 


75,00; 

Dublin 




415,490 

# 

381,58.') 

Dund.ilk 




105,417 


1 12,189 

Foxioid 




1 r,‘224 


18,722 

Galway 




47,283 


^50,11.% 

Kilkenny , 




69,137 


*70,665 

Limenek . 




86,050 


71,616 

Lisbnrn 




165.373 


189,590 

Londorderry 




64,458 


^ 78,942 

Mallow 




93,055 


* 87,630 

Maryborough 




81,923 


71,479 

N aas . 




57,208 


63,575 

Shgo . 




31,171 


44,180 

.Tialee 




11,4.33 


1 1 ,26.') 

Waterford . 




68,349 


60,8.15 

Wexford 




81.852 


76,453 



9 


£J,9(; 1,057 

£I,93:>,742 


Sahirifis in PuhUc Offlreff . — A reduction of 128 ])ersons 
V'fls ettccted in the public offices in 1835, whose salaries 
amounted to 44,G14/. 9.f. Rt/. per annum. In the same 
period the diminution of expenses, under the head ol 
emoluments, was 705/.; retiied allowances,! 7,44 I / 13.9. : 

and exjienscs 4903/. 1 5.9. ; — malvinc: a total reduction ol 
07,754/. IK.9. Ad. The reductions effected in the Tieasury, 
and some departments immediately connected vilh it, 
such as tlic Comptroller ol the Exchequer, have amounted 
to 40,470/. in the last two years. An increase, in the ' 
number of persons employed in some of the public depart- 
ments took place within the above period, amouniinir 
altogether lo 152 persc’ns, of whom 1 j9 were required foi 
the service of the Post-Office. The expenditure has, in 
consequence, lieen inereased 13,71 1 /. 3^. 1 If/, in salaries; 
omolument**, 1204/. Mv 7d.\ retired allowances, 
32,552/. 7a-. Jf/. ; expen.ses, 10,707/. 9^. making a Total 
of .58,23.5/. 15 . 9 . 4f/. 

Ne^rn Hduratio?! — A statement has been laid before 
Parliament, shewin.^ tbe appropriation in detail of Ibesum 
of 20,000/. voted in 1835 for promoting tbe education ol 
the neirroes in tbe West Indies. The Society for the Pro- 
pacfation of the Gospel received 7500/. of the grant, to 
which the Society added 3750/., being a total of 1 1,250/., 
with which they propo.sed to erect 52 schools, capable of 
accommodating 7395 scholars. Tlie Church Missionary 
Society received 2500/., to which 1250/. w’as added by the 
Society fof tbe purpose of building 15 schools, which w'ill 
hold 2400 scholars. The Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
added 1.500/. to a grant of 3000/., the result of which will 
he the erection of 19 schools for the accommodation of 2740 
scholars. The London Missionary Society received 3000/. 
of the grant, and by private aid increased the amount 
to 455.3/., with which 16 schools will be built, and 2000 
scholars accommodated. The Moravian Missionary So- 
ciety, with t grant of 1500/,, and 750/. added thereto by 
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private donationf, iprlW b^uld 8 ichools capable of contain- 
ing 1790 acholart* MUsionary Society re- 

ceived 1100/., tdded^ 1270/. to that and will erect 4 
schools. The Ladies* ''Negro fiduciatipn Society, the Go- 
vernor of Trinidad, and the trustees Of ¥ ^atity, received 
1400/. among them, on condition of bidding 1245/. ; and 
with the tol5l, amounting to 2645/., 10 schooi^ will be 
built, and 1670 scholars provided with school accomipoda- 
tion. Altogether the number of new schools to be erected 
will be 124; estimated number of schools 16,665 
of grant and voluntary contributions 31,318/. The'^m of 
500/. was placed at the disposal of the Governor of Tlihi- 
dad in consequence of only one society having included 
that island in its estimates ; and this amount will be In? 
creased from local .sources to 7.50/. Some societies, it is 
understood, did not make applications for a portion of Ihie 
grant to an extent commensurate with their means oftjo- 
operation with the Government. The grant of 5000/. voted 
by Parliament in 1835 in aid of normal schools for the 
purpose of training teachers, ha.s been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Marquess of Sligo, the GovL'rnor of Bahamas, 
and the trustees of the'Mico charity. Each society to 
wluim a portion oft he grant* was appropriated was called 
j upon to pledge itself not to withdraw any portion of its 
I funds heretofore devoted to negro education. All such 
I schools as may have received aid from the Parliamentary 
I grant will be subject to the inspection of an officer ap- 
pointed by the Government for that pur[)OSP, who will 
report u]#)n their st.ite and efficiency. It is not intended 
to interfere with the religious instruction given in the 
schools, hut only to ajjeert^n that they really conduce to 
the moral and religious etuication and improvement of 
thene^ro population, and thus answer the end. for which 
the public money has been advanced. 

Lirerpool. — From the 1st of January, 1835, to the 1st 
I of January, 1836, there was imported into Liverpool 491,271 
bales of cotton, in 396 foreign ships; and for the same 
I period 180,870 bales, m 157 British ships. The number 
of American ships entered inwards at the port of Liverpool, 
fiom New York, in 1835, was 121; tonnage. 63,520: the 
number of British ships entering from New York was 13 ; 
tonnage, 42.57. 

A Return has been published, shewing the 
amount of capital on which the several rales of legacy- 
duty h.avc been paid in Great Britain, in the years 1834 
and 1 835 — namely, 


U.iIp of Duly. 

]8:u 

18.55. 

1 per cent. 

. £ 22,109,303 

£ 22.085,931 

21 do. 

J 60,338 

206, .593 

3 do. . 

12,400,9 73 

11,931,662 

4 do. 

36,792 

16, .549 

.5 do. . 

1,55H,^75 

1,642.198 

6 do. 

309,872 

• .300,998 

8 do. 

91,5.38 

91,844 

1 0 do. 

. 4,915,934 

4,813,882 


X -)l,57‘l,r«‘JR 

£ 41,092,660 


For the two years the cn\)ital amounts "to 8-2,60 7,288/. 
A similar Return (or Ireland exhibits tbe extraordinary 
difference in the circumstances of the two counl ties ; the 
amount of capital on w hich duty wias paid being, for the 
two years, 4,545,765/, 

1834. 1835. 


At JO.?. 

per cent. 

. £ 1.243.471 

£ 1,55-2,892 

2'..s. 

do. 

. 606.059 

597,406 

40?. 

do. . 

. . 8.3,912 

68, .391 

,50?. 

do. 

. 81,983 

4,382 

100?. 

do. 

. 163,792 

14.3,377 


Glass Duly.— In the last Session the duty on flint glass 
was reduced to one-thiid of the lormer latc. The fol- 
lowing returns of the amount of duty charged on such 
de.scrij)tion of glass, with the diawback on eijportation for 
the }ears 1834 and 1^35, exhibit a comparative view of^ 
this branch of industry. The redact u^n alluded to 
amounted to 155.000/. ; and the duty for 1834, on flint 
glass, produced 233.317/.; and for 18, 3 s the gum of 
188,813/. In 1834, the duties on all descriptions of glass 
made within the United Kingdom amounted to 92$,05B/. ; 
in 1835, to 966,136/. The amount of drawback allowed on 
exportation was 257,855/., in 1834; and 322, 789/* 1835. 

An increased domestic consumption has therefore taken 
place, the exports have been greater, and the revenue, 
instead of sustaining a dimtnutign has begn considerably 
improved. 
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King of the Belgiam.^-k Paper embodying the follow- force, and 4739/. allowed to 7 stipendiary magistrates, the 
ing Returns has recently been presented to Parliament large sum of 350,635/. 15#. Id, The amount chargeable 
<1.) A Return ofthc sums received by the trustees in each to counties is 143.060/. 9^. ; tho remainder is defrayed out 

of the seven quarters, from July, f834, to February, 1836, of the Treasury of the ynited Kingdom, 

inclusive, on account of his Majesty's annuity : — Metropolitan Po//ce.— Receipts and disbursements on 

September 3, 1834, the quarter due July 5, , account of the metropolitan police, made up to the 31st of 

1834 £12,500 0 0 December, 1835. Amount received from parishes 151,759/. 

October 22, 1834, the quarter due October 10#. 10c/.; from the Treasury, 49,489/. 14#. ld.\ total, 

10.1834 12,500 0 0 201,249/. 5#. 5«/. The receipts were augmented to 210,428/. 

January 19,1835, the quarter due January ' 3#. 8f/. by the following payments: — further sum out of 

5. 1835 12,500 0, 0 the Consolidated Fund in addition to one-fourth of parochial 

April 20, 1835, the quarter due April 5, 1835 12,500 0 0 I warrants, C258/. 14#. lOt/. ; and voluntary payments for 

July 1 1, 1835, the auartcr due July 5, 1835 12,500 0 0 attendance at theatres, races, fairs, sales of condemned 

October 19, 1835, tne quarter due October clothing, fines for assaults upon public constables, &c., 

10.1835 12,50(( 0 0 2920/. .3#. .5t/. The amount out.standing from parishes was, 

January 22, 1836, the quarter due January 16,154/. 19#. fic/. ; from tlie Treasury, 26,908/. 0#. 4r/. ; 

5, 1836 I2;500 0 0 total, 43,062/. 19#. 2rf. ; from which the sum of 32/. 7#. 4^/. 

is deducted for official buildings, making the balances 

87,500 0 0 outstanding 43,030/. 12#. (id. The following arc the chief 

Deduct Stamps for Receipts 3 12 6 items under the head of disbursements: — salaries to .siiper- 

intejidents, (200/. per annum) — inspeetors, (1/. 18#. Gtf. per 

Balance Received . . £87,496 7 6 week)— seijeants, (22#. Oc/. di).)~and constables, (19#. (ki. 

(2.) An Account of the sums paid by the trustees on ‘ac- do.) — 169,745/. 15#. JU/. ; clothing, 16,302/. 0#. 5(/. ; police 
count of Marlborough House in each quarter : — premises, 9868/. 6#. 6c/.; coals, 3607/. 5#. 3c/. ; lamps and 

For the quarter ending July 5, 1834 . . £943 4 lOi gas-lights, 1444/. lO.s. 6c/, ; medical attendance, 1 1 15/. 9#. ; 

For the quarter ending October J 0, 1 8*34 . 785 6 11 stable expenditure, 2548/. 1 9#. 8c/. ; total amount of dis^ 

For the quaiter ending January 5, 1835 . 799 0 14 biirsements, 208,221/. 19.s’. 9c/. ; all of which, with the ex- 

For the quartei ending April 5, 1835 . 888 4 Oj ception of 6257/. 4.v. Id. had been actually paid witfiin the 

For the Remainder ofthc Term of the Lease, ' year. 

ending June 4, 1835 693 19 1 Irish Ecclesiasti''ul Commission . — The Annual Report 

For amount of Dilapidations oliMailborough of the Gomriiissioners for the year ending August 1 st, 1 835, 

House, paid to the surviving trustee of , lias only just been luiiiteil. The allenlion of the (Jom- 

the Duke of Marlborough, and by him to missioners within the above period has been occupied prin- 

the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, ^ipally in — 1st, the exaniinalion of the items and si. ms of 

December 15, 1835 . . . 1,645 0 0 money required by the estimates for pioviding tilings ne- 

cessary for the eelebralioii of Divine service in the several 

£5,763 15 91 parislies in Ireland: 2ndJy, the investigation of outstanding 

(3.) A Return of the annual amount reserved by the claims on account of the vestiy cess for the year 1833, and 
King of the Belgians by the Deed of Trust, to be applied of arrears of cess lor preceding yeais : 3rdly, the exami- 
by the Trustees in payment of the salaries, annuities, nation of the estimates furnished hy the provincial archi- 
allowances, and chanties, as specihed in a list signed by tects for the rejiairs of chuiehes and chapels ; 4thly, the 
his Majesty, and delivered to the Trustees on their ac- sale of iierpctuities ; 5thly, demising and setting the sec- 
ceptance of the Trust : — £9263. houses and mensal or demesne lands of or belonging to 

(4.) A Return of tlie sums paid in each of the Quarters the bisho])ric8, the temporalities of which b.ave become 
by the Trustees into the Exchequer : — vested in the Commissioners ; 6thly, the susjionsion of the 

The first payment was delayed in conse- appointments of clerks to siieli benefices as became vacant 

quence of the appointment of tlic Trus- within the year, and in which Divine worship had not 

tees not being completed, so that no one been celebrated for the three yeais next preceding 

cou,\d act, and other unavoidable circuiii'- February, 1833 ; and, 7tlily, in the several other important 

stances, until March 31, 1835, when was matters iii connexion with tli(‘ execution of the trirsls 

paid into the Exchequer the sum of £25,000 0 0 rejjosed in tlieni. The Commissioners have paid the sum 

April 28, 1835 . ^ 5.000 0 0 of 29,816/. in salaiies to cleiks and spxton.s, and for ]>ur- 

July 17, 1835 9,000, 0 0 poses connected with the celebration of Divine service; 

November 28, 1 835 ..... 7,500 o 0 10,268/. on account of ai lears ol vestry cess: making the 

February 6, 1836 ..... 8,600 0 0 total exjiendilure incorn'd uiulcr this head since the 

opening of the Coimmssion, amount to 46,259/. The 

, £55,000 0 0 ComiTii.ssionL‘rs have also paid 1 1,366/. on account of 

Abstract of the above Keturns : — repairs of churches, being part ol the sum of 75,000/, 

Received in respect 

ofthe Annuity £87,496 7 6 
Sum.s Bpecified on 

the other side 76,444 2 3 

Remainder expend- 
ed hy the Trus- 
tees for seven 
quarters, includ- 
ing the Balance 
now standing to 
the credit of the 
Trustees at the 
Banker's. . £11,052 5 3 

Irish Constahulary Force . — This force consists of 4 in- petuities, making 270 since the establishment of the 
spectors-general, 1 superintendent county of Dublin, 10 Commission. The sum received on account of the Per- 
resident magistrates, 155 chief constables, first class, in- peluity Purchase Fund is set down in the annual account 
eluding sub-inspectors, 59 chief constables; second class, at 89,552/. The see-estates which had fallen into the 
1232 constables, 6233 sub-constables: total number of CommissiontTs’handshadproducedthefollowingsums: — 
individuals 7594, and 277 horses. The total annual expense Waterford and Lismore, 2773/.; Clonfert, 366/.; Killala, 
18 314,071/, 18#. 3</. Besides the Constabulary Force there 3760/.; Raphoe, 1613/. The fines on the demise of the 
is the “ Peace Preservation Force,’* which consists of mansion-houses and demesnes of Killala and Clonfert 
10 magistrates. 9 chief constables, J 09 constables, 492 sub- were 2000/. each. The other sees which have more recently 
constables, and lo horses. The annual expense of this been vested m the hands of the Commissioners have not 
force is 31,624/. 17#. 4d.; making, with the constabulary yet produced any available income. The sum of 4000/. 


Paul in respect of which they have deemed it indis|)en.sablo to devote to this 

Marlborough object. Applications have been received for aid in order 

House . . £5,763 15 9 to enlarge several ehuielics wlieie the accommodation is 

Paid Pensions insufficient, and also for the lebiiilding or erection of sixty ^ 

and Annuities 15,680 6 6 churclics ; the parlies expressing their willingness to con- 
Paid into the tribute sums varying in amount from 60/. to 600/. The 

Exchequer 55,000 0 0 Commissioners state that some churches had been wantonly 

injured ; and that in such cases where the amount of injury 

£76,444 2 3 was sufficient to juslily the expense necessary to he main- 

tained, they had, under the jirovisiuns of the Statute, 
applied to the grand-juries of the respective counties in 
whicli the churches were situated for compensation, to be 
levied by presentments. During the year 164 appli- 
‘ cations had been received relative to the sale of perpe- 
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had been paid by the Bishop of Deny, under the provi- 
sions of the Act for regulating the revenues of that see. 
Under the peculiar circuipstances in which the clergy 
have been placed, the tax on benefices has not been very 
productive. In three benefices •havinsf neither church, 
gleb^-house, or glebe, and in which Divine service had 
not been performed for three years preceding February# 
1833, the appointment of the incumbents had been sus- 
pended by the Commissioners, with the consent of the 
respective diocesans. The spiritual duties have been 
committed to the care of curates of adjoining parishes, 
nominated by the respective ordinaries, anfl at stipends 
fixed by the Board. These her^fices were— Dnnbyn, 
annual value, 290/.; Erry, 77/.; and Kilteynan, 320/. 
There are 5.3 Protestants in the parish of Erry, and 80 in 
the adjoining benefice of Bally shchan, whijh has no 
church, nor is there one within lour miles of the parish. 
Tlie Commissioners express their regret that the smallnes.s 
of the income of the benefice of Erry will render the 
erection of a church, ujion whicli they have decided, a 
woik of cumsideralile time. 

Misrellanroiis Eslimatps . — We select a few of the it*ems 
of expense under this head for the ciirrenfyoar. For the 
Polish refugees, 10,000/.; the Eu])hrates expedition, 8000/. ; 
for scliool-hoiises in England. 20,000/.; captured negroes, 
20,000/.; convict expendiluie, Australia, 171,000/.; re- 
vising-barnsteis, 40,000/. : Commissioners of Religious In- 
struction in Scotland, 10,000/. ; in Ireland, 3G,000/. ; Port- 
patnclc harbour, 12,22(i/. ; Kingstown (Dublin) harbour, 
15,000/.; British Museum buildings, 25,800/.; National 
Gallery, 31,1 12/. , 

Insh Miscpllanooufi Kshmatps, — lliidcr the head of 
** Chantable Insbtutions,” an aggregate sum of'y7,345/. is 
put down : of winch themost miportant items are, schools 
of educat ion, 35,000/.; Fouiulling Hospital, 1400/. ;*Housc^ 
of Industry, 20,00(t/. ; Catholic ('ollege, 89i8/. ; Royal 
Dublin Society, 5300/ ; Royal Irish Academy, 300/.; Bel- 
fast Academical Institution, 2375/. Under another head 
lliereare, for nonconforming and other ministers, 2^,579/.; 
for the police ol' Dublin, 17,900/.; for criminal prosecu- 
tions and low chaiges, (15,000/.; househohi of the Lord' 
Jiieutenaiit, 12,400/. The whole amount for these and 
otlier charges for Ireland is 282,574/ 

■ Columal Mt^cdhineous Efilunalrw — Tliese amount to 
200,988/.. Among the items are — edergy, Noith America, 
J4,J10/. : of tins sum the Catholic Bishop of Quebtc re- 
ceives 1000/.; the Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland, 75/.; 
five Presbyterian mfliisters, 375/., and the rest foi the 
clergy of the establishment, ineluding 3000/, totlie Bishop 
of Quebec. The expense for the Indian department in 
Canada is 20,000/.^; lor justices in the slave colonies, 
09,950/.; and for education in the slave colonies, 2.5,000/. 

The documents, of which the following are abstract.s, 
\^ere introduced by the Chancellor of the Excheciucr, on 
bringing ibrwaid the Budget: — 

Eediicti()7i VI Poor-rates by the operation of the new Bill. 




A^^’rap^■ 

.<.i\ 

"'f? 

('(tuntics. 

Ksliiiiatcd 

AriiiU'ii 

A ntiiitil 
Expeadiliirc, 

Oil Aniiii.'il 

Kate 


1 833 4 5. 


pLT Ont. 




E^prridilun' 

on 


£. 

£. 

X. 


Norl hampton 

31,629 

77,505 

45,876 

59 

Oxford . . 

18,201 

45,556 

£7,355 

5^ 

Bucks . . . 

10,117 

36,516 

20,099 

58 

Suftblk . . 

02,700 

141,0.56 

78,290 

55i 

Kent . . . 

71,021 

165,229 

91,208 

55 

Berks . . . 

54,989 

114,820 

59,831 

52 

Bedford . . 

42,427 

8.3,532 

41,105 

49 

Dorset . . . 

8,969 

17,290 

8,32] 

47 

Herts . . . 

36,060 

07,059 

3(j,993 

46 

Sussex . . 

110,102 

198,039 

88,537 

44^ 

Essex . . . 

43,333 

77,669 

34,326 

44 

Wilts. . . . 

29,009 

51,440 

22,43 1 

43 

Hants .* . . 

83,081 

130,296 

53,215 

39 

Gloucester . 

11,582 

19,096 

7,514 

39 

Cambridge . 

16,722 

27,164 

10,442 

39 

Totals 

639,314 

1,258,867 

619,553 

49 


Savings' Banks . — In the summary of depositors, and 
the amount of deposits in savings’ banks in England, 
Wales, and Ireland, the increase or decrease since Novem- 


ber 20th, ] 834, is shown in the third column ; and in the 
last the amount invested ^ class of depositors on 
the 20th November, 1835, The increase in the number of 
depositors is about 7 per cent,* and in the arnount depo- 
sited about 6 per cent. Tlie deposit of charitable insti- 
tutions and friendly societies are not iftclUded. 



• 


Increaie or 

Amount of 

ncposilorg. 



DociTHse. 

Investment. 

Not exceeding— 


£. 

£• 

281,038 

20/. each. Increase 

19,745 

1,963,810 

15^,171 

50/. do. 

do. 

9.644 

4,765;291 

61,780 

1 00/. do. 

do. 

4,483 

4,448,600 

21,228 

150/. do. 

do. 

1,119 

2,563.387 

11,049 

200/. do. 

do. 

627 

1.679,061 

3, 12i5 above 200/. do Decrease 

90 

781,256 

536,691 

Depositors in 1835 



16,421,60} 

501,163 

Do. in 1834 


• 

16,430,814 

35,528 

Increase. 


Increase 

£990,791 


Insolvent Debtors . — The number of persons discharged 
as insolvent debtors in *1832, was 4G48 ; 1833 — 4583 : 
18.^4—4275; 1835—3890. • 


British Produce of Manufactures Exported. — The de- 
clared value of the exports was, in 1833—30,531,000/. ; in 
1835 — 41,350,000/. ‘Increase 4,819,000/., or 13 per cent. 
Out of 17 articles there has been an increase on 14. The 
only articles on which a decrease has taken jdace are tin 
plate.s, .salt, and refined sugar. The exports of the five 
great staples of manufacture havg been as follows : — 
Linen, 1834— 2,579J)00/.i 1835-3,220,000/. Increase 
047,000/., or 20 per cent. 

Cotton, 1834—15.302,000/.; 1835 -10, 394, (M)0/. In- 

crease 1,092,000/., or 7 per cent. 

Hardware and cutlery, 1834 — 1,485,000/.; 1835 — 

1,835,000/. Increase 350,000/., or 23 per cent. 

Silk, 1834- 037,000/.; 1835— 972,000/. Increase 

335,000/., orO per cent. 

Woollen, 1834— 5,975,000/. ; 1835—7,040,000/. Increase 
1,071,000/., or 18 percent. 

Cotton Wool. — Home consumption in 1833 — 
293,682,000 lbs. ; in 1834 -302,935,000 lbs; in 1835 — 
333,080,000/.lbs. Increase in 1834 over 1833—3.15 per 
cent. ; 1835 over J 83 4— 10.3C per cent. ; 1835 over 1833— 
13.48 per cent. Tin* average consumption for the ten 
years from 1810 to 1825, was 138,120,000 lbs. ; anil from 
1820 to 1835—255,975,000 lb.s. Increase 85 per cent. 

Saving effected in the Public Offices. — In 1815 the num- 
ber employed in the public- departments was 27,305: 
number employed in 1835 — 23,578. Salaries paid in 
1815 —3.703,100/.; ditto in 1835 — 2,780,278/. The 
akual reduction is, in salaries, V/GJfOUl.; and in the 
number of persons employed, 3787. The reductions 
since 1825 have been : - Treasury, 27,421/.: Exchequer 
and Paymaster of Civil Services, 58,994/.; War-Office, 
including Military Boards 29,509/.; Ordnance, 122,174/.; 
Admiralty and Naval Departments, 30.>489/. ; Excise, 
152,301/.; Stamps and Taxes, 103,929/. ; Audit Depart- 
ment, 54,078/.; Vice-Treasurer’s Office, &c,, 23,805/. 

Estimated Income and Expenditvj'c for 1836-7 : - 
Total income estimated for 1830-7 . . i*46,980,000 

Total expenditure for debt and other 
charges on CJonsolidated Fund, 
exclusive of charge for West 
India grant .... 30,620,000 

Supplies for 1836-7 . . 14,585,807 

Total expenditure, exclusive of 

charge lor West India grant 45,205,807 

Surplus . . 1,774,193 

The utmost amount of the liabilities 
that can occur in Ih^ year 1830-7 
for the charges on the West In- , 

dia grant will be . . . 1,454,604 

But the probable amount of the 
same, for which payment will be 
required in this year, is only 1,111, 863 
If, therefore, the latter amount be 

deducted from the above surplus . , ^1,111, 863 

The remaining amouift of surplus of income 
over expenuture will be . . . £662,330 
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TRADE, STATISTICS, &c.‘ 

Algiers.— Yrom StatiHtioal Tables recently published in 
Ihe French journals: European population on the 1st of 
December last.— Algiers 6649, Oran 1212, Bona 1154, 
Mostapanem 41 ; total, 9056. In March, 1S35, the lands 
in cultivation in the district of Algiers were i 5,000 acres, 
or 25 square miles. The total revenue raised in the colony 
in the year was 100,000/., about one-fifteenth part oi the 
expenditure. The ships which entered the ports ofjihe 
colony in 1835 were 2090, their burden 1 36,000 tons, of 
which only one-fifth belonged to France. Tlie imporlffof 
the colony were 1,040,000/. 

United Stales.—Th? revenue of the quarter ending the 
31st of March, was 10,725,000 dollars --namely. Customs, 
5,006.050 dollars; Public Lands, 5,439,650 dollars; and 
Miscellaneous, 2&0,00() dolliiis. The amount 'of public 
money in theTrcasuiy, on the 31st of Marcli, was 3 1,895, 155 
dollars. 

Public Instruction. — “ Institnleur,” a French 

journal devoted to education, states that theie are in 
France 43,951 primary schools, having together 2,453,254 
scholars, two-tliirds of whom are boys. 

Grain cons unit'd in Dishlleries. — An approximate 
Return Inis been prepared by the Kxcish Office, of the 
total quantities of gram used in distillenes in th'e thiee 
kingdoms, by eslimating 1 quarter of grain to every ll? 
gallons of spirits, if made lioni mall only, and the like 
quantity to eviuy 19 gallons, where mixed gram is used, 
including barley, wlieat, oats, anjJ sueli piopovtion ol 
malted giain as may be necessaiy. Upon the.se princi- 
ples of ioipiing a calculalion, it \^ould appear that the 
consumjilioii hu llie last thiee years, ending October lOlh 
in each year, bus been a.s iollows : — 


Yeai s. 

Quarters. 

18.13 . . 

, . l,22l,(iU7 

is:!l . , 

. , 1,238,017 

1835 . . 

. 1,294,224 


Price of Cow^o/*.— The following are the closing prices 
of the Three per Cent. Consols for Account on each of the 
undermentioned days: — 

April 30. May 7. May 14. May 21. 

9lJ 92 92^ 91} 


Average price of Brown or Muscovado sugar 
per cwt., computed from the Returns published in the 
London Gazette : — 


"Weeks ending April 26 
•, May 3 . 


^ay 10 


ay 17 


. 39^. 8c/. 

. 40 ^. \^d. 

. 40#. 9tf. 

. 40#. 8^i. 


Corn and CrVai/z.— Average prices per quarter in^ Eng- 
land and Wales, from the London Gazette ol Fiiclay, 
May 20 : — 

^ .. 1. . I. If....,- 


— ■ 

W lii'ut. 

bniley. 

Outs. 

11 ye. 

lllMUS. 

roiK. 


S. fl. 

s fi 

.s 

d. 

s d 

S. d 

s d. 

Week ouflintf M.iy 17 .... 

•10 :j 

!> 

23 

1 

33 4 

38 9 

40 10 

Avcmi'c of lu»t hIx weeks , 

, AH 5 

312 C 

22 

4 

3L 0 

30 10 

38 11 

Duty«uu furei};!! cum.. . . . 

. as B 

13 10 

13 

9 

22 9 

15 G 

12 (! 


Bankruptcy Analysis from April 24 /A to May 22nd . — 
Agent, 1 ; bill-broker, 1 ; bone-dust manufacturer, 1 ; 
bra.ssfounder, 1 ; brewer, 1 ; builders, 2 ; butcher, 1 ; 
carjienter, 1 ; cheesemonger, 1 ; cloth-mercbaut, 1 ; coach- 
builder, 1 ; coHch-propnetor, 1 : coal-merchant, 1 ; cooper, 
1 ; corn-mercbanl, 1 ; cotton- doubler, 1 ; cotton-spinner, 
1; dealer,!; drapeis, 2; dyei, 1; iactor ( birmiTigham), 
I ; flax-spinner, 1 , lisbmongers, 2 ; glass-manufacturer, I ; 
grocers, 4; .harclwareman, 1; hotel - Keepers, 2; iion- 
lounder, 1 ; iioninonger, 1 ; machine-maker, 1 ; niereei, 1 ; 
merchant, 1 ; needle-manufacturer, 1 ; paiier-rnaimiac- 
turer, 1 ; pastry-cook, 1:1; plumliers, 2; potalo-.lealt*r, 
1 ; poulterer, 1 ; ]>nntor, 1 ; serivetiers, 2 ; silk-spinner, 1 , 
slater, 1 ; stable-keeper, 1 ; stationer, 1 ; Miigeon, 1 ; 
tailor, I ; timber-meichant, I ; victuallers, 3; w'lne-mer- 
cliants, 2. — Total G1 ; from the 28th of December, 38 7, 


CHRONICLE OF 

May 2. In the Court of King’s Bencli, the parties con- 
victed of bribery at the Ip.swich election were bi ought up 
for judgment. \V. 15 Fmeli was sentenced to lie im- 
prisoned four months; ,1. M. Dasent, two niontiis, and 
fined 100/., and to be further imprisoned until paid; W. 
Filg ritii, SIX months ; and ,1 (>ooke, four months. 

5. A new statute (or excluding Dr. ITampden Irom one 
vote out of five in the appoirilment of select preachers loV 
the University of Oxlord, was this day brouglit forward m 
Convocation, and agreed to; the numbers being 474 to 
94. Tlie number of members who liave the piivilcgc of 
voting lu Convoeation is 2,')00. Sij' John Campbell and 
Dr. Luslungton have given it as tlieir opinion, that the 
Convocation do not jiossess the power of curtailing any 
privilege lielonging to Kegiiis Professors. Tlie niidei- 
grad nates weie not admitted to the Iheatie on the ])resent 
oceasion, their uniuly conduct at llic iucmous meeting 
having been stiongly eensured. In eonsiajueiiee ol being 
excluded, About H(M) ol them assembled outside, attempted 
to lorce the iloors. l)i()ke the windows, and kept up an 
incessant disturbaiiee dining the meeting 

— It was stated by the loul-mayor, while presiding at 
the annual festival ol tlie City of ’London Seliuol of In- 
struction and Industry, tlial there were in Loudon400,000 
children totally destituie ot eilucation. 

13. A public meeting, numerously attended, was held 
in London, for tlie purpose of forming a Colonial Mission- 
ary Society, to supply tlie great deficiency that now exists 
in the means ol religious instriictiou in the colonies ol 
Great Britain. 

14. At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Protestant 
Society for the Pi ot eel ion ol Civil and Religious Jjiberty, 
it was moved, that the grateful tlianks of the meeting 
were due tp^Lord Melbourne's administration for munici- 
pal reform ;^Rnd the Dissenters were called upon at the 
next general ^ection, to insist upon this one pledge, from 
cYcr^ candidw^ lor their suffrages—*' Justice to Ireland,’* 


OCCURRENCES. 

Edward Baines, Kscj , M.P., in seconding the above reso- 
lution, .said, “ that the great principle on winch the 
government of this country was at prt.‘sent conducted was, 
that every man should be ])l!ieed upon a foot mg of equably 
w'ltli regard to all civil and religious rights ; and it was 
tlieir glory that they were arriving, perhaps somewliat 
slowly, at the establishment of this prireiple in every part 
of tin* eriipire.” 

1(». The thirty-first anniversary of the British anti 
Foreign School Society w'as held at Exeter-hall, Loid 
Morpeth in the chair. While .an encouraging report was 
made ol tlie exertions of the institution, it was stated that 
111 the preceding year tlie expenditure had exceeded the 
income to the amount of nearly .500/. A donation of 100 
guineas was announced from lii.s Majesty. 

17. At a preliminary meeting of the reipiisitionists for 
calling a pulilic meeting ol tlie citizens of Dulilin, on the 
rejection ol the lush Municipal Reform Bill by the House 
of Lo^ds, H. Grattan, Esq., M.P., in the chair, Mr. Shell 
insisted that the -time was arrived lor “a strenuous and 
simultaneous movement of the ])opLilar masses." “ From 
every district,” he said, “ petitions to Pailiament, demand- 
ing justice, must be poured in ; Thousands must assemble ; 
and above all, the active system of organization devised 
by O’Connell must be strenuously, immediately, and 
simultaneously supplied. Call it by what name you 
please — association, hoard, committee, anything — let us 
have the weekly meetings, the appeals to tlie people, the 
exciting eloquence, the enthusiasm, the devolcdness — and 
again and again we shall be. it down eveiy obstijcle before 
us. We arc sure that the House of Lords can be hiought 
to reason, and be ])i*rsuaded to be just. But for this pur- 
pose the energy and determination of the people must be 
made manifest." An open committee was formed for 
obtaining, from all parts of Ireland, petitions for a mea- 
sure of municipal reform founded upon the same prin- 
ciples of popular election and popular conti*ol already 
c](.teaded to England^ 



ADVERTISEMENTS 


ROOK SOCIETIES, AND FAMILIES IN EVERY 

PART OP THE KIKODOMT, 

are regularly supplied with WORKS ibr PERUsAL, laoluding all the NEW 
an.l STANDAHD PUIILICATIONS, MAGAZINES. &c.. Qtion the raoft 
Ailvanlngeong Terms to them, aceetdlng to the New System just plabued atad 
conducted by EDWARD DULL, Libroriitb, 19, HuUes'Street, lour doors 
IVom Cuveudish square. 

Full particulars can be had on upplicaiion, or sent by post. 


TO THE NOBILITY. GENTRY. AND PUBLIC. 

Londont 1836. 

F amilies of distinction, and visitors to the MotfU- 

imliK Rt thiH SeaKoij, who freiiuently experience great fliffieulty in suiiuiK 
themHelveK with Kiirnibhed or Unruniished HouHes, owing to the great demaiiu. 
are rospeptfnlly inlortned every nrteiition w'ljl he atforded iii the HOUSE 
and Estate AUKMCY department oi Henrv L Coowa io ohtuiDiiig 
or tliii|)osing of the or in the Selling, Letting, or Valuing auy defcuriptiuii 
of Property in 'J'own or Country. 

^ Fiom the central sitiintions of the Ehtalilishmentii in their P's^ieotive com- 
manding loCHluies, every f.i«-ility isVeridcred to Kaiiiilies huiiouniig hin Hou^e 
with ihflr inslnirtion-t, hiuI ofFeniig the udvuiitugc of a double Regl^te^. uaualJy 
replete with eligible properlieii. 

The general introdnetion of Plate Glass for Windovv-, CarriagCH, Connerva- 
tories, iiiteinal Derora lions, Ac, has induced H. L. C. to unnex a TanflF of 
Sues ndiipted to those uses, with Prices exceedingly moderate, but of a Quality 
nut to lie exeelled . abo i^ added, an outline of his general liusineHs comiitising 
the Ciihiner, Upholstery, mid Decorative Uepaitmenis, m each of which the 
mobl careful attenliuu is paid both to Quality and Cost. 

HENRY L. COOPER, 

Ullate (irrlasfi anh ^iFunuture ffiareTjouees, 

93, BUSHOPSGAIE STREET WITHIN, 

AND 

I. WESTERN BRANCH, b?. CONDUIT STREET, 

[fNiKX Doons KKOM Rk-OENT SlllFET, Lk K'l HaNU SiDE.) 

P^Ainong the viinely id Articles above referred to, will li« found LOOKING- 
GLA! 5 Sh.*> of cvciy ilenoiniiiation and sue, varying (lom one loot to eighty feet 
and iipwanis , Pl.A T1 v(jI<A>iS for ^^'l^(lovvs, Carnages, , which poshess 
great iidMintiiges over crown, and when rei|uued for expuriation, a consi- 
derulilc drawlitiih olituiiied. 


Annexed are the Prices of Ciineid Sues of Plate-glass, for Siishes, Ac. 



Or liny sizes eoiitainiiig from 3 teet to H feet, at 9i, per foot , thus h plate 
being 30 inches iiy iS irn lies conlaiii.s 3 feel 9 iiiehes siipeidcisl lueiuture, and 
costs i/. 13i. 9d., as per abov# tarilT. All under 3 feet superliCial at a reduc- 
tion. 

CARVING AND GlLDINfJ IN ALL IT.S BRANCHES. 

I, In thi'-' depaitment will be louiid a very elegant and extensive variety of 


Chimney and Pier’GlsNR FramcH, Comical for Windowi, Omamentnl Tahiti 
and Kurnitiire, and riehly-^nouniMl Framfl iff rarioui liiea for Portrait!, 
Painttiifif, Ac. Pamtings and Prijiti HibaBUfd* framed, mad r«-gilt. 

PAPER-HANOtNO AND INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 

in all Its Branches, from the most ilmpll to tb# firft ^ 

variety of new PaUcrau on ihow. 

IN THE UPHOWTERY ARRANOEBIBNT 

the greatrut attention i» paid to unite elegance with icoatUnF ahAricter for 
the Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Library, and Bod-ebambar, from the 
most ijuiet to the most costly etyleii. In the various articles of Ghiirties. Mo- 
reen^, Dainask Silks, &c.. a great variety of the most aplendid and novel itylei 
nre^-nriMtHtiily on view, of those qualilieH which ran alone eoinr^ pertiianent 
KHtiiifaetioti , the extreme diepanty ol pneen in tne-<e artioiei, mainly iri^l from 
the inferiority of the fabric. 

CABINET, CHAIR, AND SOFA WORK 

• 

mnnnfactured of the most kesNoned materialK. In the finish of Chain, Sofhi* 
Stc . miiph depends on the (jiiHliiy of the niaiennls used nnd the workmansbilS 
It muy notbe,unwortliy of remark, that u similar clTect may he produced at A 
saving of nearly one half, hut which in the wear iiiusl eveniually prove a eerir 
oils disappoiiitment to the pun baser. 'I his applies also to the iimnuraoture ot 
Cahinet Goods, which, from being made of iinsemuned inalerlals and nnsoand 
work ( that cannot he delected by the casual observer), can never be of that ser- 
vice and durability so essential, H. L. C. begs lo add, that he mannfactarei 
them on his own preiniHes, and has always on hand a large htimk of welUseaioncd 
materials, which enables him to produce work at the lowest poisible rate, aad 
of a superior quality. 

* STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS PROPERLY FITTED UP 
with Cabiu Furniture and Passengera’ Requibiteii. 

^ SOLID aVD portable FURNITURE, 

Bedding. Miisqiiito IfangingH, &c. for Foreign CJimntes. Families going abroad 
will r<*e«*ive every infoririaiiou icHiiectiiig ihe Articles best adapted lor„their 
partii ulai d^Tmutions Merch.ints, Caplaiiis. and Dealers SUppll^with the ttU 
must despatch, on the uiubl liberal terms 

, CARJ’ETINa 

of the fabric ehppcially made for the first upholstery houses, viz, — Brnnela, 
Kiddei iiifiistei , and VcncMiin ; also a few ol the miu h-admired Vglvet Pill Car' 
pets. Hearth Rugs, Druggets, Baize, Floor Cloths, ike. 

BEDDING, BLANKETS, Ac, 

well seasoned, real D.infzin Kealhers, also eqii illy prepared light downy Fea- 
thers foi xecond and third-rale Beds, Elastic Spring llalr and Wool Mattreiaev, 
real Witney, fine Bath, and York Blankets, Marseilles Quilts and Counter- 
panes. Ill the articles ot Bedding, Blankets, ike., so esseniiully important to 
all, 11. L. C. iH deiermined that no trader shall kup[ily them on better termi. 

Familica in the Country may command the most approved Taite> by being 
waited on at Home with Patterns — and Designs niiide on the spot, calculated 
to harmonize with tlie plans, proportions, and decuiatioiis of the rooiiia , and 
tlieir Orders delivered, and fixed on tcims roiming a very suiall addition to the 
first cost by the system .idupicd in tliia Com cm. 

With thn short enumeration of the leading articles of his trade, and the very 
favouinhlc trims on which he midei lakes lo supply Ihein, Heriiy L. Cooper up* 
peals to all classea for ii con I in nation ol lliiit niUeiing prelercuce IdlhcriQ 
afforded to liis House, 93, HtsiioPsoAi s.srKKk i ^>'iiitiN ; WxhrxaN Branch, 
57, CoNHUi’i-siiiEzi, nine doors fioin Rkoinj siiiKkr, 

H. L. C. begs rcsjiectCuIly lo solicit piirticular aiteiition fo the Addreu; alio 
that any Artuie will be exchanged should a lair objection urine, thuaaecarinf 
the puUhc fiuiii risk. 


THE METROPOLITAN BRITISH & FOREION CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 



lu remarking on his 

FIRST-RATE QUALITIES, 

G.D D. lespcilfiilly addresses Gentlemen 
wiio have liitherlo found it necessary lo 
pay extiavagautiy liigii iirices for leally 
First-iate Clollies , to tueli he giiuiaiitcea a 
DRESS COAT of any < olour— as stylish 
III uiake, Hs tasleful and talented iii cut, 
and as good iii (pialitv, *‘S any bearing the 
names of the most exiiensive and favourite 

Fashioiiahle Houses, for ... ^3 O 

Surloufii, lucludiiig, of cuumc, Silk 

linings 

Blark and Blue, 10s. extra on each 
Buckskin TTouners, on G. D. D.’a 
new piinciples of Measurunieiit, 

Waiolroals 

Ladies’ Hiding Habits 

Tliesc will he found of that character 
which has ranted tliia EftahlnihineDl to 
aneh em^iencc in the eHtiiiiatiuu of the 
iiighcr circles, where notliiug short of 

easy i^eiitlemazay elegance 

-Lould be tolerated. 
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1 8 
14 
6 6 


THE SECOND-RATE QUALITIES 

Are rNpecialiy recoiiiiiiendeiJ foi Busi- 
ness and Travelling Clothes ; also, lo 
tlie ECONOMIST they me found nre- 
li-rablc to the ftPsl on arcoiiiiL of llieir 
♦Juperiot Durability, while iii appear- 
ance iioue but the Cuuunisscur could 
discover a differ enee, excepting by 
conipurison ; in >liort, they are fre- 
queutly aubatitutcd at other Ilouaes 
h»r the Best. T’Ue Priees aic, for 
DRESS COATS, ot any colour (Style 

and Fit Fiiflt-rnte) £2 5 

SiirtoiiU, including Silk lininga, 2 10 
Black Ol Blue, ha. each fXtra . 

Trouawii 1 1 

Waistcoats lO 

The Army Blue Spanish Cloak, 

■le of II yiirda 


furmiiig u Cirri 
round .he bottom — thr' lies! 
Travelling Clonk that is made 2 lO 
A good C'loili ditto, with Fur 
Collar, r.nd Cape— 0 yds round 3 3 

^Milled retersham Great Coat. . 2 


CONTRACTS FORFIRST-QUALITY CLOTHES 

As generally .ulonlcd, arc uhjrrtioiiable, because 
they iuiifiiie Gentlemen to one pui titular Dress, or 
sufiject them to cunKidcrabb- Extra Chargrsi 
G. D.D.'b syslcm lemovi’s tins difficulty by leaving 
at tile option of the CiisIuiimi wliat he chooses to 
wear, wnelher Kurloiifs or Dipbji Coals, either Co- 
lour'd or Black, his Puces, including ill extras 
(excepting Velvet Collurs), heiiig lor 

Two Suits per Aniiuin 4^10 O 

Thiee ditto ditto 14 16 

Four ditto dtllo 19 12 

and 80 on in propnihoii to the nnmhir of Suits. 
Earh Suit to herotuiiird on the deliveiy of its sue* 
lessor. Geutlenien who take three or inoie Suits 
per Annum are allowed two Suits in wear during 
the whofe trim ; tliiih iii a roiitruct for three BulW 
a DrehS Suit am) an Uiidie)** .Suit are xiipplled to- 
gether. I'he Drons Suit to Ire liwpl for tvrelve 
months, and, ut Ihe ixpiration of mx tuonths, tbs 
Undrens Suit 18 letni iied, and another supplied to 
loiitiiuie to the eud ol toe Hrm, ths contract 
niriount for riiih Suit being paid on delivery, 
trails lor the Neiuud quality would be much 


A Suit of First-rate Liveries £3 IS 6 

For WASHING TROUSERS and WAISTCOATS definite prices cannot be 
stated, on account of the variety of IVUlrriais ; but a very supernr artlrlsfor 


'■m 


stated, on account of the variety of IVUlrriais ; but a very supernr article for 
SUMMER TROUSERS are ebargsd lOl. per pair, and WAISTCOATS, 

6 S« each. . . 

THE FIRST HOUSE IN ENGLAkVID FOR DRESS WAISTCOATS. 


O. D. D respectfully informs COUNTRY GENTLEME|l,('|]Mt. on ic- 
counl of thr iiuinexous invHutions he has leceived to inalte rstiodical Cir 
cults through hngiand, his Traveller will wait on tbottt dcSAtsloually, or 
will proceed direct to any par^ where three or more Gsuts, (according to 
the distance) favour him with their Addresses. 
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ilKlOJlM OF THE SCOTnsIl UNIVER- 
SITIES. 

Tills Is a s'lljjccL to vvliich, for sonic* }car.s past, the at- 
lenhou both ol' llie j)u\)lii* and of the* lcnisla*tijre has been 
a iiood (U'al diieclc'd. No incinii> or interference with 
the I J ni\ eisities of Scotland, on the inirt of the Stale, 
liad Liken place since the yearlbt’O, when, ntider a*n 
Ad parsed b\ iln* Scottish Parliament, entitled an “ Act 
toi- Vi itation ol Universitic's, CV)llei;cs, and Schools,” 
cm tain j)ci muis theiein named weie constitnjed and 
ji|jpoint{‘d visito!'-, nilli full jiowci and coinmi'sjon to 
consnlci the loniidalioiis ol' llu'se institutions, \\ itli the 
rents and ic\enncs thereof, and how the same had been 


these rneasure.s, however, was withdrawn after it had 
passed thronj*;!! the Committee, and the latter after the 
second readinj;-. 

Within these few days, however, a general measure 
on the Ridiject has at length been submitted to the 
House of Lords by Viscount Melbourne, in the form of 
a Bill entitled an “ Act lor the Visiliition and Regula- 
tion of the lJuiveysities of Scotland.*’ We shall, in the 
first place, briefly state the leading provisions of this 
])n)posed measure. 

ThefBill begins by reciting lliat the rules and regu- 
lations established hy the; visitojs under the Act of 1640, 
“ have ])ioved insnfllcie^ for the objects in view, or 
have.not been dnly observed and that the late Com- 
missioners suggest in tlieir Report, “ that the most 
expedient lorm of introducing the necessary changes in 
reference to the said Universities and C’ollcges which 
might 1)6 found »u)t to be within the existing powers of 
the Crown, was for Parliament to grant .special powers 
to his Majesty in regard to the same, and that it was 
expedient that Royal visitors should he ai)pointed, with 
aiilhoiity to siipei intend the execution of the regula- 


;Kl,nii„si(U‘,l r.iKl nuu.;...o<l, mul to ‘^tt down n.lcb and i '•> l>y Ins Majosly in the Report of the 

1 , said C%)mmissi()uci s, and to modily or extend such re- 


'niclliods tor llu' good management llieicot in fullin’ 
likewise ioi oidciing liicsaid Univci.sitics ami t’ollc 


I giilalions, as circiimslances might appear to recpiirc.** 
and tin- ,n„l.ss,„s un.l manner of leacinnn- therein, ami j lawful for his Majesty, 

all (bine s el o .e!a(ino (herein, as they' shm.ld ,h„,lj '1 ''e 'i'. ", ''!l 'l‘‘' 

nna( nn 'et and e.mr enient, aeconlnifr to the lomnlalions j V .s.lors to the several UmversitiM 

(here.,!-, and eons, slendy with the e.slabhshed p..vern- I <>l Andrews t.lasnow a,..! I'.dml.nr.rh, am -to the 
men! of finnel, and S,Le. A dispute winch a,»se in | l/-«;r.sil.es ol k,o^ s Collene and Manschal College, of 
between the Senatns Aeadenucus of the I iinve.s.K -Aberdeen ; and sneb lloai'ds si, all respectively (inelud- 
,.r Ivln.InnO, and (be town-eouneil of that cts, indneed , 'i"’ cousntneni members tbereotMierem alter norm- 

l,alh p,,rt,es to apidy to Government for a ro(al ^is,la- "■"‘‘'D ^'■”^''’1 •;-> .hvc, or more thau 

t„,n; an.l Ibe emorsinenee was the ap,.o,nl,nent <,f a -m'mbe.s and sba I subsist lor a penod of hvc 

Commissn.n lor v .sitine- and iminirinff imo the cond- 1 <>”•■> •“”> appm,, men thereol. By 

tmn, nol onlv ol (be n.etiopoblan lliuveisitv. bat alsn.if ' >s enacted tl.a th« 1 rmcipals of 

eaJ, ol ,ms,.e, estabbsbments. The o.iamal coin- ' '•'^^ve. ul 1. m vers, Uesjor the time be, 0,^ shall be con- 
missnms weie date.l the -i.-bd of Julv, and rysih of Sep- "'‘''"''S''- " . Boards ol \ .s.tors 

lemher. I r :■(! -, and aber the accession ol Ins prc^enl j -“'”.1 ma,o„ty ol the membetV ol each Hoard shall 
JMiijeslv the iiDwi'is ol’thc Uommissioncrs weie renewed 1 t'<>»‘^tilule u ipiorurn, that the eliiiiiman, who shall be 
by anoihei eomnnssion, dated the Pith ol' October, 1S30. i ‘'i' me.nbcrs, slial have only a castlllfr vote 

■ ■le.Commisshnieis ’ 


On the :2blh et the same month the 
iiave in :l gcneial lieporL ol great length, having sejia- 
rate Reports on eaili olThe Universities a])pended to it, 
together with a knge mass of cvideiiee. Thesedoeu- 
nii'iils were some time alter, laid, by order ol his Ma- 
jesty, before the House of (annmons ■ and the .several 
Repoits, but williout the evidence, were orders?'! by that 
lloii'^c to be prmled ou the l:2tb ol Marcli, Tbe 

volume lorms No. ItlOofthe 1 louse ofC’onimons’ papers 
of that Session, and contains 4:I6 folio pagc.s. 

No stej* having been taken by ihe Ciovernnient to 
cairy tbe recommeiulations of the Commissioners into 
( {feet, two Bills vvcie introduced into tlic House of 
Uommons in lS34,by iiidividnal Member.s of Parliament 

the one by Mr. Oswald, for the regulation of the 

Ibiiversity ol Glasgow, — the other by Mr. Bannerman, 
for the union of the two Aberdeen Colleges intcj one 
Uaiversily, with a new constiUilion. The former of 


occurring in any ol the Boards, it may be tilled up by 
tlic Crown. 

It is llieu provided, “ 1’hat the several Boards of 
Visitors to be ajipointed as aloresaid, .shall constitute a 
Court of Review m the University to which such Boards 
so appointed respectively; which Court shall have 
fiitl power ami aiitliofity to euteilaiii and determine all ^ 
cpjestions which slndl la* brought befotg the same, ill 
relation to the regulation and discipline of the Univer- 
sity, the inanngemcnt and distribution -of the property 
and funds (hereof, or under their adiijiriistration, and 
generally, in airqncstioiis toucliing the aflairsond in- 
teiests of such Universilies, of whatever kind or descrip- 
tioa.’’ Appeals, it is added in another clause, may be 
made to the said Court of Review, by any person 
cfoinccled with, the University, ** against any decision, 
deliverance, or regulation made or pronounced by tlie 
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Senatiis Acndcmicu^, or Rectorial C’oiirt of such Dni- 
versity, or l)y anv nlficr court, bo(]y, or person, possess- 
ing:, or clainniiji to jiossc'is, any jurisdiction, control, or 
authority in rei^ind to tlie rep,-ulation, discipline, pro- 
])rrly, and adminislration of, in, or concerning* such 
Universdy.” 

The iiiiliinilcd laniiua»:e here made use of would seem 
to eo the leiijrth of even supersedinp; the authority of 
the ordinary couits of law, and p:ivin^' a rii>‘ht of appeal 
i!) :mv matter eonnecled with the Scottish lTni\ ersiti^s 
from the liifrhcsl h'ojil trihunal in liie couiilry to the^-e 
Courts of Review, llu' memhers of wliich at the same 
time appear to he hound to the observance of no*tules 
oi statutes whatever beyond tlms<' whieh they may 
jdeasc t() lay down b^ their (jwn anlhorilv ’JOven in 
denlinp: with questions of property they seem to he 
authorised to dispense, not onlv witli foundations and 
charters, bnt also with Acts of Parliament, and all the 
estahlislied principles of law. 1'here are many rij^hts 
both of ]irnporty and of c)lh^r kinds wliioii individmds 
possess, or lav claim to, in eomicyion with tliese ITm- 
versities; surely it never can hcMutended that all such 
lights and claims slionld l)e thrown in a heap into tlie 
hands of tlie new royal coiiiK, lo he treated just as they, 
arliiifi' without either eontiol of law oi respovsihdily, 
shall think lit, to he abriil^ed or exlended, confirmed or 
exlin;^:uis}icrl, without rcpird, to nn>lliin»* except the 
view of n^eneral expediency that may chance to be taken 
by this aibilrars supreme jui i^diclion. Indeed, it we 
have rinht!\ umlerslood the terms of the elanse, it may 
he safely aHiimed that these proposed Hoards will form 
a s]iec‘it*s of courts, with powers far transcend in;.> any 
that were ever belore delegated by Parliament. 

The authority to be exercised by the Hoards of Vi- 
sitors, ii) makln'i: leoulatums respectiup; the internal ar- 
rarificments of the I biivt t as couveved bv '^ubse- . 
(piont clauses, is of (be same nmple (b--cripti()n with | 
that w'hich i.s eoiifeiied upoji tlii'iji m llu ir capacilv of | 
(’oiirls of Review ; oiib thal it is pio\i(led b\ ihe ; 
clause, that all siicli r<‘^ulalioiis vvliieh thev may make \ 
shall, within one nioutli after tlu’ same sh ill be trained I 
and setlled, be snl)inil(<’d (o his Majestv's Privv C’ouncil j 
for rev>isiMii and appiobation. ^riu* supreme authority j 
here, therefore, is divided lielweeii (lie lloaids of \Wi i 
tors and the C’rowii. The former arc* aUo r(*(|uiied, in 
trumiiiij,’ their ord<?r.s, to take into coiisideration ilie , 
representations of the Seiiatus Acadenueu^, the patioiu>, j 
and tin* professors, and to have u*';ar<l to the Repoils ol 
the late Commission of ^’lsll.lllou. V> illi tliese slinht i 
TCstrielions — they at all deserve liial name- -the 
Hoards are aiitlionzod to make such iep.iilations in 
relation to (he jrovernment, discipliin', and svsteni of 
cdncation in the Universities, and to the management 
and distiibution of (he jiroperly and limds thcieol, as 
they shall think most conducive to the improvement ol j 
education in such Universities, and to the benefu ial ad- | 
ministration of the alfaiis ol' the s:im<» mid futtliei, 
“ to make sncli rcLrulatums refiardm^' the aluilitinn of 
pi ofossorships w ilhin llu’ ninver*'ities to which tlicv shall 
he ap})ointc*d, or lo the institiilion of new professorships 
theiein, and also rc{>'ardini; (lu* (*n(io\un('nt ofprofes-or 
sliips instituted, or to he institnled in such Uiiiveisities, 
out of the lunds of the same, a^ ‘-fiall ap]a*ar eah-ul ited 
to promote tln| jirosperitv and success ot such I nivcisitv, 
aud the interests ol science and learning-/’ Of course, 
they arc restrained fimn inlerlerm”’ vvith anv exislino- 
pi olessorship dnriii'>“ tiie lite of the juesent incninhenl 
or lioldcr, and fioni injurin';’ or afi'ectinp: the leizal 
vested liirhts or interests, or the pecuiiiaiv or olliir 
cmtilnmenis or advanta«cs derived by in>y sucli pre'^ent 
professor, tiom or out of the properly or funds of the 
Uliiyersiiy. Hut (he rij^lits of patrons and all other 
parties coiiaocted with the Universities, except the pro- 
fessors, seem to be lelt at their iiiercv. 


Hy subsequent clauses the rights of patron.s arc di- 
rectly interfered with. In the first place, it is enacted 
(hat in no case shall it he lavv'i’ul to fill up a vacancy in 
a piofessorshiji until thc^ expiration of two months, at 
least, alter the fact of th(‘ vacancy sliall liave been inti- 
mate'! by the Princiiial of the U nivcr.sity to the Board of 
Visitors. And then, in all eases in which the profes- 
''ors arc jvatrons ot the vacant chair, no prolcssor who 
has been appointed hy the (’rown since (he )ear 1832, 

IS to he albiwxi'fl to vote, but the Hoard of Visitors are 
to nominati* a person p) act as elector lor, tmd iii lieu 
of (he professor, or s(‘veral professors, so excluded from 
votin';, and sik-Ii person shall have a vote for each pro- 
fessor, in vviiose place he shall he so appointed to vote 
and act. In other words, the palronat’C, m all thesi* 
case.s is to l)e transferred fiom the piofessors to the 
Hoard of Visitors. Provision is afterwards m-ule lor 
{gradually extlri^iiiOnno- alton-ether the rij;}!! of patron- 
aire *at present heloiipn^- to professors, and vestinf^ it 
in the (’row n, I'lnless Parliament shall interfere lo make 
another disposition of it. 

Of llie remainin';’ elanses, one directs (lie Hoard of 
Visitnis to he nominated to the llniv(‘rsities ofAherdeen 
to consider and rejiort upon the jtropricty ot uniting’ 
Kino’s Colleofo and MarKchal (dollep;!- ; and anolliei 
enacts, that m case tin* olliee of Ibiueijial (d'the United 
Colleo’c of 8(. Andrews shall become vacant before the 
expiration of the (’ommission appointin';’ a Hoard of 
Visitors to that Dniversitv, it shall he lawful lor the 
s’lid P»oard to nominate any of llu* professors of the 
said liniversity to such vacant office, audio :ippro[)riatc 
the salary of tin* said Principal, either ))arlit\Ily towards 
an additional salary of the pioh'ssor so lo l)L*come Pnn- 
cqial, nr* towards the endow menl of a new professorship, 
or to provide for its accumulation lowai'ls tin* creation 
of a juu'l loi the jiavinent f)f sudahle retiring’ salaries 
to the ])rofesM)rs of the eoPetie, who, fiom aoe or 
sickiK'ss. inav be unable to discharge (be duties ot their, 
respective ollices, 

'hie only other danse of anv importance is the llMh, 
which enacts that the Hoard ot Visitors shall anmiall}, 
on or bdore (he Isl ol Ajrnl, ma'lvi* Reports of tlieir 
proceedings to tlie Secr(*lar\ of Slate foi the Home 
Department; which R(*|)orts sliall, vvillim one montli 
theiealter, be laid before both lUmse . ol P.iiliamcul, il 
Pailiarnent shall he then a .semhli d, aud, il not, llu u 
vviiliiii a month after (he meeting ol Parliament. 

This Hdl then may hi* shoitlv de-'Ci ibcd as a pio])o- 
silion for throvvin:\ tin* enliie busmens ol i e^ulatin^,’ t In* 

1 Universities, and, w it h scarcely anv e\e(*])l ion, tin* setlle- 
ineulof tin* ri^lits and claims ol' all llu* pai ties coniuu-ted 
vvdii them, into (lie bands of fjvi* Hoards, to ((msisl of 
I bom I w'eiilv-fiv e t') lliirtv -seven individuals, all, except 
four, nominated by the Crown, not liable lo be removed 
(*ven by tlie power Hint has aiipoinled them, and re- * ^ 
lease’ll from all ohli^alion lo decide tlie questions tliat 
may come before tliem aceoidin;;' to anv other law than 
j that of their own pleasure. Sittiiqv as coiiits siqierior, 

I in re'^arrl to the nuilteis over which tlicv have jm isdtclioii, 

I to eveiy otlior court in the kiup^dom, they aie not even 
j bound lo hc'ld their sittings in ])ublic. Nor is any pro- 
vision made lor ensurin';’ nmfoimity in the decisions of 
so many separati* and indc]u*ndent tribunals. lOacli is 
left both to settle the disjiutes of the ])arties that may 
appeal lo it, and to form a new cnuslitntiou lor tiie 
UiMversitv thal is to l>e o)ven nj> to it, accordin'; to iis 
own ])artieiilar views or fancies ; and the probability is, 
that in both ta>ks the most contradietory jirinciples will 
he hroug’lil into oj)cration in the different cases. 

It does not appear whether or not salaries are to he 
paid to the visitors ; but from tlic number of per.sons 
to be appointed, it is likely that their services arc lo he 
j^raluitoiis. In that case each Board must he compo.sed 
of sucli individuals willing lo undertake the duty, and 
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liaviniv leisure to perform it, as can be founrl on tbe 
spot. In this way there seems reason lo apprehend 
that the field of selection will be very inconveniently 
narrowed, and that the ofTica will not always fall into 
the hands of those most compelent for its discharg’e. 
Besides, the system of having- public services rendered 
without pay is vicious in principle. It is not to be 
expected that people in p^eneral will really g'ive their 
time aiid labour to the piibhc for nothiiij:^ ; if they are 
not paid in salaries, they will take caae to be paM in 
some other way. They will, least, have considera- 
tion and authority if they caiiiiot f^et money — more 
consideration and authority than it is rii^ht they 
shoiild liave ; or, they will ])eiform tlie business assigned 
llicni, not with tlie dfligenee and submission to rule, 
of persons feeling tliat it has n fair claim upon 
their best exertions, but rather in the notion lliat, 
as they arc doing the public work for nothing, they 
may do it in tlie way that best suits their hunftmr or 
convenience. 

W hile upon the subject of the powera.,prop(>sed to be 
conferred on the visitors, it may be proper to men- 
tion that some stress appears to be laid on the privilege 
aecorded to the Senatus Acadcmiciis of prop(»siiig the 
retor.iMs to the Board in the first instance ; but <lie 
visitors are iii lu) resjiect bound to adopt the sugges 
tions tlms subinilted to them, ar.d tlie provision, there- 
loie, does not in the sliirhiesl degree interfere with their 
alisolute authority, it gixes them the advantage of the 
advice of the professors, in so lar as (liey choose to fiijve 
it, and that is all. 

V\’e conlevs that the five se|nra(e Hoards seem to us 
to ht' a niLichincry, beyond all ueiessitv or use, exten- 
sive and einnbroiiv. Surely, altei the long awd minute 
exLimniaiion ol'the subject by tlie late ( 'oinmissioners, 
U'lio spent iK'ailv tour yeais in invesiigaliiig and cousi- 
deniig It in all us details and all its (‘xtent, and who 
}ja\(‘ lecordt'rl in a series of voluminous leports, both 
lh<* f.ict'^ ascei lamed in the coni'-e of then uutoines, 
and a full detail of the vai ions measiii es of iel«>rm vvhicli 
they deemed lo he advisable, it cannot repmre the 
lalioiirs ot five additional Boards lor live yeais more, 
merely lo cairy the pioposiiioiis ihns made into effect. 
'^I'he new Boaiils, indeed, ai<‘ to be autlioii/(*d t«» begin 
t!ic 1 iive^ligat i()ii«aiu’v\ , li it slnill so please lliem, and 
to '^iibstiliiic altogether iiew^ arrangeniejits ol their own 
for those pioj^osrd b> their ])re(leces^()rs. What is ex- 
perti'd to }>e gcUiK'd in tins way wc are at a loss (o 
c<'i!cei\c. '! here seems to be no reason for anticipating 
that tlie \icws and conchisions of the new Boards will 
be, upon the whole, soundci or beltei considcied than 
tl lose of the old juie. If the plans ol tlie latter, there- 
(oie, aie not tlioughl deseivingid’ i. ntioii, wliy is it 
to l)c‘ assumed th.al llnise ot the four. ’1 necessarily 
})e So much wiser, that T'ail lament n ‘cly, beloie- 

hand, sanction their being at oncecaincd into execution 
by tlieir aullio) s, subject (/idv to siicli amendments or 
ol/|ectinns as may he ollcicd b\ tlie ('rowii? 

I'lie Bill has all the lijok ut a lazy expedient fur re- 
lieving the (lovermucut liom the trouble of laKiiig tlie 
anaiigcmeiit of the biisiuess into its own hands, as we 
cannot lielj) thinking it was bound to do, at leu.st in 
regard lo the Inndameiital j)riiiciples and ^rcat outlines 
of the relonn to which tlie Universities aio to be sub- 
jected. Jbit it the whoU' ol tins task must be devolved 
upon aiittw bofly ol C’omini^sioncis, at tlie saiin timetliat 
the investigations and i ecommcndatioiis of the Coin- 
missiun which has uhcady nuimrcd into the matter are 
lo go f«)r nothing, we are decidedl> of o])inion that one 
Board would answer the jmrjiose piiitc as well as, and 
indeed much belter, iluin the live whicli il is proposed 
to ap[)onit. We see no chance, as we have already ob- 
served, of fit persons being found to compose so many 
Boards. Most certainly it is altogether improlnvble that 
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each of these local Boards will bring to its task any- 
thing like the ainoutit of ability which might be con- 
centrated in a single Board, or which was actually 
embodied in the former Commission, whose judgments 
and recommendations, nevertheless, the new visitors are 
to fie eiftitled to throw overboard at their pleasure, 
their own views and the enactments founded upon them, 
which they may substitute, becoming final, and having 
all the force of law. Then, you are likely to have as 
<nany different systems as you have Boards^ and the 
reform of the Universities, when it is completed after 
this mode of proceeding, stands a chance of being a 
shapeless mass of ( ontradiction and confusion, like any 
other production ut many hands w'orking without con- 
cert and without a common head. 

It has been stated tfiat the Bill, in the generality and 
vagueness of its enacting clauses, and the large powers 
it confers upon tlie royal visitors, is in conformity with 
the recommendation of the late Commissioners them- 
selves. Blit this stateme-nt is not quite correct. The 
Commissioners say in their Report (p. 14), “ We beg 
leave humbly to suggest that, in framing any Act of 
Parliament, it may be expedient that it should not con- 
si.st of positive enactments, emliraciiig the details of the 
partiL^^lar changes mUMiiled to be introduced, but should 
rallier confer oii your Majesty, by legislative provisions, 
full power and authoritv to make, in the exercise of the 
riglit ot visitation, the special alterations recommended 
in tTiis Report, and to embody them in the Statutes of 
Visitation, which are lo form the code ot laws for flic 
government of tbe Universities.’’ To pioposc that his 
Majesty shtmld, by Act of Parliament, lie authorized to 
make certain alterations in the constitution of the Uni- 
\er.->itieK wbiclt are distinctly specified, is a very diflerent 
flung from proposing that the legislature should sanc- 
tion by anticijiation, and give the force of laws to any 
chiinoes whatever that may oblajij tiie approval of his 
Majesty on the recommenflalioii of any one of five Royal 
Boards, which are nol yet appointed, and all the niem- 
bcisof wiucli arc piohably yet to be sought out. 

There is aiu ther point which deserves to he noticed, 
ll appears 1>^ the words already quoted from the Bill, 
that the loyal visitors are lo be commissioned tq act for 
five ye.irs, noi is any provision made for the cessation 
of tlie luiK'tioiis of any one ot them, except only in the 
event ol his death. Wouhlit not be |vuper that theC'rown 
should be einjiowcred lo willnlraw its commis.sion in any 
case in whieli il should see occasion — unless, indeed, 
this discretion be ahcailya part of the prerogative in 
regard to all royal cominissions. If w/* rightly under- 
stand tlieir words, the Ch)mmissioneis who have already 
iiupiiied into, and reported u|»oii, the state of these 
U luver.'^r.ies, consider their powers as iii existence up to 
the present lime ; and unless their commission can be 
armulled, they may dispute the management of the 
liu.siiiess with the new Boards. Towards the conclu- 
sion of their Reporl, they say — “ In regard to the code 
of laws or statutes of vi^ilalioii which are submitted to 
your Majesty along with this Repoit, we are aware that 
various altcralioiis may he jiioposed betbre these sta- 
tutes can be lin.illy issued, which it may be necessary 
lo ;olopl, in older to render them better adapted for 
practical operation,, and that many additional regula- 
tions may become necessary, in onler to carry into 
effect ^oine of the i ecommcndatioiis a\id suggestions 
which wo liMvc made. A> your Majesty’.s Commission 
continues the powers conuniticd to us as visitors until 
these Statutes s’hall be finally issued, and the other pur- 
poses of our ajqiointincnt shall be accomplished, such 
ad.ditions and alterations may be carefully considered by 
ns, and sutnnitted fot; your Majesty’s approbation, nftei 
your Majesty’s ploasiire in regard to our recommenda- 
tions, has been notified lo us.” It is ])laiii, fiom these 
expressions, that the authors of the^llcport were not at 
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all prepared wlien lliey drew it up for the task which 
they had begun, and carried on bo' far, being taken out 
of ilieir hands, and made over to be finished by others, 
in the manner that is now proposed. 


CHANGES OP ADMINISTRATION AND HIS- 
TORY OF PARTIES. 

(^Contxnuetl from No, 42). ' 

\Vf. resume our account of the debate in the House of 
l.nrds on the Address of Thunbs, at the openinjj of the 
Session wliicli commenced on the 25th of November, 
177J). 

In his speech, Lord Lyttelton, who stated that he had 
lately returned from Ireland, drew a forcible picture of 
the extraordinary attituile the peo])le of that part of the 
kingdom hud taken. ‘‘ lieluiul,” he said, “ is ready to 
part from us. Ireland, my Lords, is armed, and what 
is her lan^uuGe? * Give us fiee trade;* and not only 
that, tny Lords, but they add somethings more, ‘ anc], 
give ns the free Constitution of England, such as it was 
originally, such as we hope it novy continues and will 
remain', tlie best calculated of any iti fhe known world 
for the preservation of Ireedoni.’ This language, niy 
Lords, is not the language of an idle mob, it is thf loud 
voice of the whole kingdom of Ireland, who thunders il 
ill your ears, and who will be hcanj. The j\irhament 
itself Ba}s — (iovernment there, my Loids, as well as 
here, has a majority at command, hut tliat majority dare 
not dissent from the popular opinion in this pailicular ; 
it is therefore the unanimous voice of Parliament, and 
llirough them of all Ireland — that nothing less than a 
free trade will content them, and that they v\ill have il.” 
Of the associations he said — ‘‘They arc now, at least 
the greatest part of llicni, disciplined, and have not only 
received the thanks ol their comities, hut of both llou’^es | 
ol' Ihuliamcnl, and of the l.<or(l-Liciilen:int, in whose 
prinlofl sjieecli mui will find those thanks.” “Let me 
also, my Lords,’’ he added, “recite to }ou an expression 
whicli 1 heard fiom a gentleman in the Irisli Jlouse of 
(h)intnons, jind wliieh sliuck me very forcibly : talking 
ol the situali(yn of Ireland, her necessities, and lier just 
rights, *, W(’ liMve, ^ir,’ said he, addiossing himself to 
the S])eaker, ‘ onr back towards England, and our face 
towards America.’ ” 

Lord Hillsborough, in reply, professed to be sur- 
prised at hearing the Noble J.»ord give so exaggerated 
an account of the situation ofallairs m Ireland. “ He 
had been in that kingdom as well as the Noble TiOrd, 
ami he behcvedjnore leeeiilly; and he had never seen 
or heard of any of those forerunners of tumult, sedi- 
tion. or revolt, w hich had been so strongly described by 
the Noble Lord ; lie was salislied llie ease was exactly 
the reverse; that the peojile of Ireland were not only 
loyal, but affeetionate ; and that it was as abhorrent to 
their piiuciples as it was alien to their hearts and incli- 
nations to employ tlio^e arms winch were })nt into their 
hands for their safety, protection, and sell-defence, in 
endeavouring to dissolve the ancient and constitutional 
comie.xion by wbiLh both kingdoms were knit together.” 
'file new Secretary, however, admitted that the situation 
ot Ireland was, to the la^Nt degtee, miseiable and dis- 
hccised — liiat the peojilc were starving and uncmplo)ed 
— and that measures of relief were become Inghly nece.s- 
sary. Such measures, therefore, it behoved the Legis- 
lature to adopt, ” not from any motives of compulsion 
nr threat, sneh as had been held out by the Noble Lord, 
l)ut upon solid and substantial grounds Mif good policy 
and mutual benefit.” 

'file, controversy upon the subject oflrekand between 
Lords Lyttelton and Hillsborough was continued through 
.several additional speeclies, in wliich the former Noble 
Lord, whose abiUlics were of u very high brdcr, greatly 
distinguished himself. It was the lust uppeuruuce tins 


J ULY, 

young Nobleman ever made in Parliament. lie died 
suddenly on the 27th, in the thirty-sixth ^ear of liis age. 
Everybody has heard of the story of the ghost that is 
said to have announced ids death to him three days 
before it took place, and which has been often quoted 
as one of the most extraordinary and seemingly best 
authenticated relations of the kind on record. 

In the preceding August, the combined fleets of* 
France and Spain, amounting to nearly seventy ships 
of the line, besides a great number of frigates and fire- 
ships, had entered the British Channel, and while the 
British fleet commanded by Sir Charles Hardy fled 
before them, liad approached the town of Plymouth, 
and threatened a de.scent, wliich, if they had executed, 
there can hardly be a doubt that that important place 
must have fallen. This subject was now taken np 
l)y tlic Duke of llichmoml. His CJrace frankly ex- 
pressed his astonishment that the Noble Jjord at the 
head ofthc Admiralty (Lord Sandwich) was not ashamed 
to stay in nlhec, when eveiy day’s ex])erience allbrded 
fresh prools of Jiis loial unfitness foi his impoitant sta- 
tion. He then alhub'd to the fact, that all the most 
di.stm gill. '-bed naval oflicers belonging to llie country — 
Keppel, Howe, Hailand, Pigot, Jhirrington — to men- 
tion no other names, — had distinctly declared , their de- 
termination never to serve under Ins TiOid.ship ; and 
lliat, he obscr^ved, it no other reason existed, ought to 
be a suflicient motive to induce the Nolile l.iord to 
resign. He went on to remind him of his constant 
an^swer on former occasions to all who expressed any 
apprehension of either a French or a Sjianish war, — 
“ that any First I.«ord of the Admiralty who had not 
always in readiness a fleet eipinl, if not superior, to the 
House of Hnnrbon, ought to lose bi> bead.” ^Vas the 
fleet in the ('hannel, asked bis (irace, eipiiil to cope 
with the united Heels of J^^ance and Spam in the late 
campaign? He llien inibimccl tlie House, tlial be was 
ill tile ueighbnnrliood of I’lvmoutb at llie lime ol’ the 
sudden te rror excited in the minds oi the inliahilants 
by the presence ol’ the enemy, ami he was never more 
ustomshed than when he beheld the weak and defenee- 
less condition of the ]d:ice. “ Thc’re vtere gnus aiul sJiot, 
but neither the one nor the otlier answeied; hnl ii iheie 
were gnus and shot, all jfieees of what are called small 
stores were totally wanting ; lliere weie neither hand- 
spikes to w'ork llic guns, or give them the necessary 
direction, nor wailding, rammers, sjxmgcs, spriiig- 
holtoms, nor, in slant, any one jiart ol the a])paratus tit 
to receive an enemy. The peisons who wcu* to wink 
and direct llicin, wcie still, if possible, les.s alile to answer 
any one pinpose of defence ; they consisU'd, m the 
whole, of llintv-six or thirty-eiglit persons — most of 
them old and infirm.” llis (irace comjniled tliat 
besides the possible injury wbicli the inhabitants of 
the town might have snlfi'ied in the loss of propertv, 
the stores, shi])ping, docks, Ac., might be well estimated 
at a loss equal to .>,000, 000/ , attended uitli Ibis circum- 
stance, that the mere loss of property was not the object, 
but the diflieulty, if not impossdiility, of lepairing it in 
due time. From whence could vve procure the necessary 
supplies of limber, stores, guns, sails, ligging, Ac. i 
Tlie utteiiqit would have been impracticable; and, tliough 
wel^ad not lost a single sliip of tlie line or frigate, the 
capture of Plymouth, or rather its destniLlion, would in 
fact amount to an amiiiiilatioii of the navy of England.” 
'file delmle lasted till half-past one in the riiorniiig. 
when a division look place, and the amendment of tlie 
Maiquis of Kockingham was negatived by a majority 
of exactly two to one, the numbers being, for the amend- 
ment 41. against it S2. 

Ill the Commons, an amendment to the Ministerial 
Address was also proposed by Lord John Cavendish, 
and gave rise to a long and violently personal de- 
bate, in which nearly the sunic topica were urged by 
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tile assailants the Government as in the House of called “ the hasty expressions*’ he had thus given way 
Lords. The original Ajldress was eventually carried by to, declaring that he now considered his censuies to be 
a majority of 233 to 134. This debate is memorable, totally unfounded, and directly contrary to the real 
as having occasioned a duel Ijetwcen Mr. Fox and Mr. opinion of his cooler moments,, as he never had any 
William Adam, Member for Gatton, in which the reason fos entertaining such sentiments respecting the 
former was wounded. Early in the debate Mr. Adam, Noble Lord. He imputed his diatribftio a natural in- 
who had till now voted with the minority, had intimated finnity which sometimes suddenly hurried him beyond 
his intention of supporting Ministers ; and his desertion Ijie limits of bis Judgment. With his usual good 
was made by IVtr. Fox the text of some very severe humour, Lord North thanked the Honourable and 
remarks. * Learned Gentleman for the very handsome manner in 

The contest that had tliusScommenced was carried which he had expressed himself, and begged to assure 
oil Ihronghont the lemaiiuler of the Parliamentary him.that the whole matter should be from that moment 
cariijiaign with the ardour that was to be expected from forgotten. 

this first encounter, a^nl with a flnctiiatioh of fortunes On tjie 7tli of December the Duke of Richmond 
that renders the prcseiii Session one of the most brought forward a motion in the Tiords for an Address 
remsirkable in the history of parties. We can afford to his Majesty, humbly recommending a reduction of the 
only to iiuticc, \ery shortly, a few of the most memo- Civil List; but it was negatived, on a division, by a 
rablc occasions on which the opiiosing bands, made majority of 77 to 36. 

trial of their strength. On the 13th Lord North came down to the House 

The first gronnd that was taken up from which to df Commons, and, in wise compliance with the demands 
make an attac k upon Ministers, was tile state of Ire- of the people of Ireland, moved a series of Resolutions 
land. This subject was brought before (he House of for the relief of /he trade of that counliy, v^high were 
Lords on the Ist of J)ecember ])y the Earl of Slid- agreed to without a vote. Three Bills, founded ypon 
hunic, who concluded a long speech, by moving that the.se Resolutions, were afterwards hrought in, and 
it wlis lifglily criminal in his Majesty’s Ministers to jiassedf 

ha\e neglected taking effectual measures for the relief Tlie next debate of importiwice which took place was 
ol Ireland, and to have suffered the fliscitnlcnts of that that in the I.ords, ftn Ibe niotion of llie Earl ofShel- 
country to rise to sneli a height as to tlireaten a dis.so- burue for a Committee of both Houses to iiujuire into 
ItUioii of (he constitutional connexion between the two the Public E\|>endittirc, which was brought forward ou 
kingdoms. In the couisc of tlie discussion that arofie, the 8th of February, 1780. In this debate the Mar- 
I'biil Gower said tiiat he was fully convinced the qnis of Carmarthen (afterwards Duke of Leeds), who 
ch'cirge urged against IMinlsteis was strictly true ; but had some years before been summoned to the House of 
he should vote against the inolinn, on tlie ground that Peers, in the lifetime of his father, us Baron Osborne, 
the\ had desiied a few ilays to aeiiint themselves, and declared his secession from the party of the Ministers, 
the dignity and wisdom of Parliament was interested in to whicli he had hitherto belonged. “ He said he had, 
giving them the shoit lihie they asked. On a division, a few days since, resigned a ])lacc in the Houseliold 
the motion was negatised by a majority of 82 to 37. (Vice-Cliamberlain to the Queen) the occupying of 
A similar motion, made in the Comnouis on the which he should ever esteem one of the greatest honours 
6tli, by tlie lOail of Upper Ossory, gave rise to a of his life. Wh> had he resigned hi Because his 
long and animated debate, followed by a division, in duty to bis Soverc’igii and bis country, and u regard to 
which Minisleis their ojipoiieiits by a majority his own honour, would not permit him longer to retain 

of J92 to Jtttl. 3'liis was (he first oceasioii on which it. He could no longer give his siijiport to a MiiiLstry 
Mr. Fox had nppeare*! in (he House since liis duel which had, after a seiics ol* repeated trials, •provnd 
witli Mr. Adanij and both he and Mr. Bnike greatly tliemsi Ives piisillaninions, iiieiifiahle, and eorrnpt — who 
disfmg’nislKil tlieinselves in (lie deliate. The latter, by diad brought the nation to the brink of destruction, and 
the part wbieb he took in supporting the demands of still jiersisted to plunge it deepei* into calamity and 
the Irisli for tile release of tbeir trade fiom tlie restric- danger. The) were the curse of this country, and he feared 
tiOMS that liad been imposed upon it liy various Arts of would prove its ruin, — one ol them from his deserved 
the English Pailiamenl, so.ijeeply olVeiided his consti- igiioniiiiy, and another, I’lomhis criminal indolence and 
tneiits at Bristol, that at the next election he lost his neglect (he was supposed to mean iJords Sandwich 
seat for that city. A short passage lioni ihe report ol and North). * * ^ While lie remained in office, he 
one of the speeches delivered on the ([uestion may show did not (huik it decent to oppose Government, lie 
the extraordinary heat and animosity with which the could not, in conscience, abs'Vmt himself from his 
discussion was carried on, and illustrate the liabils of duty at so momentous a crisis ; the only method which, 
parliamentary warfaic at tliis jieriod. Mr. Archibald therefore, presented itsilf to him, (o get rid of the em- 
Macdonald, one of the Members fo^ lliiidoii faficr- barrassmciii, was to re:>ign. But what had been the 
wards Sir Arehihalil Maedonald, and successively consecpiencc of his moderate conduct? That of dis- 
Sohcitor-fjJeiuMal, Attorney-Cieiieral, and Lord Chief inissuig him, that morning, fiom an office he held under 
Baron of the Excheipicr) liaving begun by decluriiig the Crown — the IjOi(l-I.iien(emmcy (»f the East Riding 
that although he believed the charges against Mi- of the county of Abu k. He did not pretend to say wlio 
iiisiers to be perfectly well founileil, be co ild not, it was that advised tin's measure ; but let it have come 
as a Member of Parliament, give his agpent to the from whom it might, he despised the little, mean rcscni- 
inolion, unless its allegations were supported by prH^er ment which gave it hirtli, laughed at the folly, and felt 
proofs, ])roceede(l to indulge in an nnmea^ure I invee- the injustice and intended insult as he. ought.’’ One 
tivc against the personal character of the Premier, thing very observable in all these desertions of the ad- 
‘‘ He aceflsed him,” sa)s the re])ort, “ of being lizy, in- herents of the North Ministry, is the extreme Initerness 
dolent, and incapable; of being evasive, sliultling, of feeling wliiclijthe parlies manifest in, reference to those 
cutting, and deceptions — of being ])hiu.sible and artful, with whom they have been recently connected. It has 
mean, insolent, confident, and cowardly — of being a all the appearance of an explosion of long-cherished, 
poor, pitiful, sneaking, snivelling, abject creature, fraught though suppfessed resentment, the growth of accunui- 
with deceit, and one whom no man of honour could late d provocations. There is no expression of regict 
.support or trust as a Minister or an individual.” When at the separation from old friends, — no syllabic of Iu‘si- 
the House met again two days after, indeed, Mr. tation as to the propriety of the step which has been 
Macdonald apologized to Lord North for what he taken, — no admission even that Uie policy dissented 
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from may have been directed by honest motives, — I 
nothing but the foulest imputations and the keenest I 
indignation and coiiteinpt. The present motion was 
negatived by a majority of 101 to 55. 

On the J 1th of February, Mr. Burke sub^iitted to 
the House of Commons his “ plan for the better securing 
of tlie independence of Parliament, and the economical 
refonnalion of the civil and other establishments,” in 
motion for leave to bring in a Bill for carrying it into 
effect, which he prefaced by one of his greatest speeches. 
For some weeks previous an extraordinary fermentation 
had pervaded the public mind, which began inadetivaiul 
f()r a diminution of the public expeiifliture, but had 
latterly risen in many places to llic expression of a 
strong desire for a reform, in addiiion, of the Parlia- 
mentary representation. Since tlie Ijegiiining of the 
year public meetings had been lu-bl imd numerously 
attended in almost every county pf England, at which 
petitions for one or both of, these objects had been 
agreed on, and committees appointed to organize and 
join in n general national effort for their accomplish- 
ment. The petiiion of the great connty of York, which 
had been Die first to meet, liad been piescntcd to the 
House of Commons on tlic Slli of this month by Sir 
( leorge Savile, vvlio stuled in his s[)cccli tluit it hail been 
first moved at a meeting (rJ ODO genllemcn and upwards 
— that in tlie hall where it wa ; voicd there was more 
property than there was within the walls of the Com- 
mons* House — and that it bore the subscriptions of 
between 8000 ami 9000 individuals. The Committee 
appointed at the meeting consisted of sixty-one gentle- 
men, of whom fourteen were clergymen, including two 
dignitaries of the church. 

Mr. Burke’s plan of economical reform was mainly 
intended, us be has himself stated, to avert the cry for 
organic changes in the Constitution, which, both to him 
and to the other cliicfs of liis party, appeared piegnaiit 
with danger ; and it umloubtedly, in a considerable 
degree, answered that end. In Ins Letter to a Noble 
Lord on his Pension (written in 1799), he 1ms said, after 
drawing a striking picture of the elements of agitation 
that were gathering over the eoniitiy on the one hand, 
and “ tlie unnerved, confounded, and in a nianiier sus- 
pended,*' eomlition of the (ioveriimenl on the other, — 

** At that time I was connected nilli men ol iiigli place in 
the community.. . I'lfe liberty they jiursued was a liberty 
inseparable from order, from vn tne, from morals, and from 
religion; and was neillier bspoeritiially nor (unatu*iilly 
followed. *l'iiey did not wish that lilu-rtN, in ilselt one 
of the first of blessings, should, in its perversion, 
become the grealesl curse that could fall upon mankind. 
To preserve the Coiistitntioii entire, and practieally 
equal to all the great ends of its relortnatioii, not in one 
single part, but in all paits, was to them the first object. 

By what accident it nialtcrs not, nor upon what 

desert, but just then, and in the midst of that hunt ol 
obloquy which ever lias pursued me with a full cry 
through life, I had obtained a very considerable degree 
of public confidence.. . . f cndca\oincd to tiini that 
short-lived advantage to mysell' into a permanent benefit 

to my cotintry In that period of difficulty and 

danger, more c^^^peciaUy, I consulted and smeerely co- 
operated with melfw all parties, who seemed disposed 
to the same ends?, |^r to any muiu part of them. NoDiing 
to ])revci)^- lW)rder was omitted; wdieii it appealed, 
nolhii<g^toJisubdiie it was left imcouiiselled nor unexe- 
cuted;* far as f could prevail. At llq.* time I speak 
of, and having a momentary lead, so aided and so en- 
courugi»d^ and as a feeble uistrument in a miglity hand, 

I do not say I saved my country — 1 am sure I did my 
country important service. Tlicre were few indeed that 
did not at that lime acknowledge it.*’ 

Mr. Burke's Bill for cronomical reform, however, 
although, as will be afterwards seen, it was eventually 


carried through both Houses, was matepally curtailed 
and mutilated before it passed into a law. The present 
motion was only opposed by Lord George Gordon, who 
however insisted upon dividing the House on the ques- 
tion. “ On this, liord George,” says the Parliamentary 
History, “ was appointed ojie of the tellers for the noes ; 
but no other Member remaining in the House to be a 
‘»econd teller for the noes, the ayes returned into the 
House, and the Speaker declared the ayes had it.’* 

One of the inost animated debates and closest divi- 
sions of the Session took place a few days after this on 
a motion by Sir'Gcorge Savile, for an account of all 
pensions granted during ])leasure, or otherwise. The 
motion was made on the 15ih, Imt tlie debate, in con- 
sequence of the Midden illness of the Speaker, was 
adjourned to the tHst. Lord North did not directly 
oppose the motion, but moved, ns an amendment, tliat 
the nevount should lie confined to those pensions which 
were paid at the Exchequer, contending that over those 
jiaid out of tlie privy jmrsedhe House had no control. 
Even tlii.s amendment, though supported by a speech 
of great jiower from the A ltorne\ -General, Wedderbnrn, 
was only carried by a rnajorily of 188 to 18(3. The 
Pension List liad been one of the lavoiirite topics of 
declamation at the county mtelings. 

Tli(‘ discn’^sioll on the particniar eiiactmeiiis of Mr. 
Burke’s Bill began on the Stli of March, wlieii the first 
clause for abolishing the recently-created office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, gave rise to’ a debate 
which las-ted till nearly threi* o’clock in the nioriong. 
The House then divided, when the danse was nega- 
tived, but only by :i majority of 2t)8 to 201. On the 
1 3th anotfier great contest took place on the clause for 
abolisliing the Board ol Trade; and tins lime the vic- 
tory remained with the opposition, the danse being 
carried, at a quarter past two o’clock in the morning, 
by a majority ol 2t)7 to 199. Mr. Burke snjijiorted 
his projosilion in a sjieedi which, in rich and over- 
flowing humour, appears to have been one of the most 
effective he ever jironoiinced, but of which no adequate 
report has been pieserved. “ 1 can never foiget,”says 
Gibbon, who was jircsent, and was liiinsi'lt one of the 
members of the Iloard, “ the delight witli which that 
<liirusive and iiigeiiion& orator, IMi'. Bmke, was heard 
by all sidemif the Mouse, and even bv Diose whose ex- 
istence he prescribed. 3’lie Lords ol Trade blnsJicd at 
their iiisigmlicaney, and Mr. Eden’s appeal to the 2,.S00 
volumes ol onr lleports, seemed only to excite a general 
liiiigh.” This nnfot Innate illustralion ol tlie laliorioiis 
duties of the Boaid was eagerly seized u|iou by Bmke, 
and made Ilie theme of the rno^t merciless merriment. 
The ])resent debate is further meinorahle for a warm 
alteicalioii which took jilaee in the cmiise of it between 
Lord North and the Speaker, Sir Fleldier Norton, 
who, in a long sjieech which he dedivered on the ques- 
tion irom Ills place as a Member of the House, ex- 
ju’essed himself with strong letdine; in regard to the 
trealineiit he had lately received from the Minister. 
“ The Noble Lord and he,'’ he said, “were notliiends; 
he was not a friend to the Noble Lord, and he had re- 
peated jirools that the Noble Loid was no fiiend ol Ids.’’ 
He imputed the feeling which he had experienced to a 
speJcli wdiich he had addu'ssed to his i\lajcsty. on pic- 
sentiiig some money bilK at (he Bar of the Hou^e of 
Jiords, so long ago as the 7th of IVlay, 1777, wlien he 
was understood to lia\e given great olfence ih certain 
quarters, by describing the revenue which had been 
then grunted by the Commons as “ great beyond ex- 
ample — great beyond your Majesty’s highest exjiense.” 
Ever since then he declared that the Noble Lord had 
withdrawn even the appearance of all friendship and 
confidence. “ Tlie Noble Lord and he,” he added, 

'* from B recent transaction, must henceforward stand 
upon the most unequivocal terms ; his Lordship’s con- 
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duct was such as to put an end to every appearance of 
mutual goodwill and friendship. The time was not yet 
arrived when it would 6e proper to make the circum- 
stances of this transaction public. If the Noble Lord 
did not do him justice he would state the particulars to 
the House, and submit to it how far he was bound to 
remain in a situation where the perfoni^iug the duties 
annexed to it was the pretext of doing him a gross and 
flagrani injury.** JLTpon Lord North declaring his utter 
inability to conceive what Sir Fletcher alluded to, the 
latter^ explained that he had accepted the ottice of 
Speaker, upon the express condition that he should not 
be taken out of the line of his profession, but that, as 
he exjiressed it. “ the way, whenever an .opportunity 
ottered, should be kept* open for his return to WcBt- 
minster Hall. ’ Tn plain language, he meant that he 
was to have the first place on the Bench that should 
become vacniU. He hud, howevtT, lately heard, from 
the best authority, that a negociation was in prdgress 
for getting the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (Do 
Grey) to retire on a pen.siorl, and putting the Attorney- 
Geuerid (Wedderburii) in his place. Many violent 
personalities followed which we c:iunot stop to detail. 
But it will be seen tliat the arrangement mcntiuiied by 
Sir Fletcl»er, in so lar, at least, as regarded the ofbce.s, 
soon alter actually took jilace. And thus the Minister 
contrived to disgust and alienate another pf his nalurul 
adherents and supporters. 

On the 201 h another contest took place on the clause 
of the Bill, winch proposed to abolish the honselujd 
olliee of Treasurer ol’ the Chamber, and ciidccl in the 
rejection of the clause by a majority of 211 to 158. 
Tins blow, coming so soon after the success of 
their last ellbrt, seems to have (or the moment stag- 
gered the Ojiposition, and on the division being an- 
nounced, Mr. Burke, in a jiassion ol disappomtmeiit 
and dejection, declared that having lost this point he 
was indidereiit as to what became ol the rest of the Bill, 
lie was strongly exhorted, however, siil! to persevere 
with the measure by Mr. F^u.s, who, nut so easily thrown 
down by a sudden shock, obseived, that even if they 
could obtain no inorc tlian the abolilion of the j even 
Lords of Trade, he should think that well worth tlie 
struggle, weie it only lor tins, that when they leiiewed 
the Bill session •after session, as they sliould eertaiiily 
do, till Ihev had tully effected their purpose of' hringing 
within due liinits the overgrown iiifluence of the Crown, 
they would have seven ol’ the eiieiii) less to fight against. 

On the (ith of Ajiril, another series ol attacks against 
the Ministry, whicli were waged with all the strength 
and skill ol opposition, aild at one time tlireateiied to 
|)rove fatal to Iheir existeiuv, was commenced by Mr. 
Dinming in his f’aiiu'us motion, hi ought lorw aid in a 
Committee of llie whole House, for taking into consi' 
ileration the Yorkshire counly petition, ‘That it is the 
opinion of this (’ominiltee that it is necessaiy lockxlaie 
that the influence of the Oown liaT, increased, i«i in- 
creasing, and ought to be dimniislied.’^ After a debate, 
whieli lasted till twelve o’clock, tli^ motion was carried 
by a inujority of 2.‘^3 to 2 1. 5. It was followed up by 
other two resolutions in the same spirit, which were 
agreed to without a division ; and in spite of Lord 
North’s vehement appeals to tlie House to proceed no 
farther in a course which he denounced as violent, arbi- 
trary, and niiusnal, a foiiilh motion, that the resolniions 
should 1 k' immediately rejiorted, and a fifth, that the 
Report .should be received, were insisted upon, and 
carried by tlie remorseless majority. 

On the 10th, another resointioii, brought finward by 
Mr. Dunning, to the effect, that for preserving the in- 
dejiendeiice of Parliament, exact accounts of all dis- 
Imrsements of the public money should hi future be laid 
before the House within seven days after the opening of 
each Session, was agreed to without a division. The 


same Honourable and Learned Member then moved, 
that it was incompatible with the independence of Par- 
liament, that persans holding the offices of Trea- 
surer of the Chamber, Treasurer of the Household, 
Cofferer of the Household, and bin olerkt Master of 
the Houslhold, and the clerks of^ thi^ Green Cloth, 
should be entitled to sit in ParliumeuU if atich places 
should be permitted to exist ; and this resolution was 
also carried, though only by a inaJonTy of ,21 5 to 
i>13. On (he 13ih of the sume mouth, the tnofioii for 
the second reading of a Bill for disabling riivenue offi- 
cers from voting at elections, which was opposed by 
MiniMers, was only negatived by a majority of 224 to 
H)5. Meatiwliile, in the Upper House, also, the old 
ministerial preponderance seemed to be giving way. 
On the 14th of April, a Bill brought in by the Duke 
of Bolton, for restraining any Member of the House of 
Commons from being concerned in Government con- 
tracts, and which Miidsiers opposed, was only thrown 
o^t on the second reading by a majority of 61 to 41. . 

From this point, however, the tide turned. On the 
2 till, a motion by Mr. Dunning, in the Commons, for 
an address to the*Kiiig, not to dissolve the Parliament, 
nor prorogue the Session, was negatived by a majority 
of 254^ to 203. On this occasion Mr. Fox declared, 
wiih great heat, that “ it was a scandalous, treacherous, 
and disgraceful vo^e.” He “threw no blame on the 
regular supporters of AilTni lustration. “ But who could 
contemplate, williout surprise and iiulignulien, the con- 
duct of another H't of men in that House, who, on a 
former night, resolved that the iiifluenec of the Crown 
was increased and ought to he diminished, and that the 
grievances and complaints of the ])eople ought to be 
redressed; and who pledged themselves to that House, 
to the nation, to their constituents, to the people at 
large, and to themselves, that it was their duly to redress 
the grievances complained of; but who, on the only two 
oeca.sioiis that offered, sharnerully fled from that soltMun 
engagement, by rejecting the means proposed! It was 
shameful, it was base, it was unmanly, it was trea- 
cherous. 'rile gentlemen he alluded to surrounded 
him ; they sat on his side of the House ; he was sorry 
for it . ... He was taken in, deluded, and im- 

po.sed on. He uckiiowdedged it; for in his cuiiscience 
ho thought the assistance of such men did more harm 
than good.’’ On the 28th, the chyise in Mr. Burke’s 
Bill, for abolishing the oflices of the Great Warbrobe, the 
lUMiiovmg Wardrobe, the Master of the Rohes, and the 
Jewel Ofhee, was thrown out by a majority of2l0 to 1C2, 
and that for aholishiiig the Board ol W or|^s, by u majority 
of 203 to llH. On the IStliof May many oilier clauses 
weie iiegntived by mujonlies some of which were 
(wo to one. In relcrcnce to tj/cse divisions, Mr. Al- 
derman Sawhriilge observed, that ever since the vote of 
the 6lh of April, which denounced the growing influ- 
ence. of the crown, that influence had bc.Mi in a pro 
giessive stale of increase. Some measures for tlie 
purpose of following iij) that vote were proposed in the 
course ot the ensuing week, and a few country gentle- 
men or county Members, lunn what motives he would 
not pieteiid to say, seemed or alleeted to be staggered ; 
tliey divided fioiii their friends, or ab.seiited themselves. 
Blit this was <nily ijic forerunner of the sudden altera- 
tion which was ahoul to take place. T(ie Speakers 
illness caused a ri cess of a few dayf, and what was 
(hen before in embryo, in the interim grew into full 
mutnrity. ’Idie Minister brought over persons of a 
doubt Inl ilescrii>tion so successfully,* that, by the time 
the House met again, so many new converts Were made 
a.s to ensnre,the Noble Lord a decided majority. * * ^ 
The moment was critical ; the accursed system which 
directed the affairs of the country to the very brink of 
ruin, was on'the very point of dissolution, when by the 
art and management of the Noble Lord, it was esta- 
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from may have been directed by honest motives, — 
nothin**: but the foulest imputations and the keenest 
indignation and contempt. The present motion was 
negatived by a mnjority of 101 to 55. 

On the J 1th of February, Mr. Burke subeiitted to 
the House of Commons his “ plan for the better securing 
of the independence of Parliament, and the economical 
reformation of the civil and other establishments,’* in a 
motion for leave to bring in a Bill for carrying it iiitpj 
effect, which he prefaced by one of his greatest sj»ceches. 
For some weeks previous an extraordinary fermentation 
had pervaded tl»e public mind, which began in a demand 
for a diminution of tlie public expenditure, but had 
latterly risen in many places to the exprcssnui of a 
strong desire for a reform, in nddiiiou, of the Parlia- 
mentary representation. Since the beginning of the 
year public meetings had been held and numerously 
attended lu almost every county England, at which 
petitions for one or both of , these objects had been 
agreed on, and committees ap]>ointed to organize and 
join in a general national effort for ilicir accomplish- 
ment. The petition of the great eowntj' of York, which 
hud been the first to meet, had been piesentcd to the 
House of Commons on Ifie Sih of this rrmnth by Sir 
(ieorge Savile, who st(dcd in his speech (hat it liaU been 
first moved at a meeting of (iOO gentlemen and upwards 
— that in tlie hall where it wii • voied tlierc was more 
property than there was within the walls ol‘ the Com- 
mons* House — and that it bore the subscriptions of 
between 8000 and 9000 individuals. 'I he Committee 
appointed at the meeting consisted of sixly-one gentle- 
men, of whom fourteen were clergymen, including two 
dignitaries of the church. 

Mr. Bttrke’s ))lan of economical reform was mainly 
intended, as lie has himself stated, to avert the cry for 
organic changes in the Constitution, winch, both to him 
and to the other chiefs ot Ids jiarty, appeared pregnant 
with danger ; and it undoubtedly, m a considerable 
degree, answered (hat end. In his Tjetter to a Noble 
Lord on his Pension (written in 179(J), he has said, after 
drawing a striking picture of tlie elements of ugitalioii 
that were gathering over the country on the one hand, 
and tne unnerved, couloundcd, and in a manlier sus- 
pended,” condition of the Government on the other, — 
“ Atiliattimel was connected with men of high place in 
the community.. . Tl/e liberty tliey pursued was a Idierty 
inseparable from order, from virtue, from morals, and from 
religion ; and was neithei hypoenlically nor lanutieally 
followed. They did not wish tliat Idieiiv, in itselt one 
of the first of l)Ies^illgs, sliould, m its j)erver.sion, 
become the greatest curse that could fall upon imuikiiid. 
To preserve (he Constitution entire, and piactically 
equal to all the great cutis of its reformation, not in one 
single part, but in all paits, was to lliem the first object. 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what 

desert, but just then, and in the midst of that bunt of 
obloquy which ever lias pursued me with a full cry 
through life, 1 had obtained a very eonsiilerable degree 
of public confiilence.. . . I endeavoured to turn that 
short-lived advantage to myself into a permanent benefit 

to my country In that period of difficulty and 

danger, more especiully, I consulted and sincerely co- 
I'perated with luelrw all parties, who seemed disposed 
to the same endi^, pr to any main jiart of them. Nothing 
to prevei^' 'vas omitted; when it appeared, 
iioihijtefttf^iiubdne it was left inicounselled nor nnexi- 
ciilcdT® far as I could prevail. At thp time I speak 
of, and having a momentary lead, so aided and so en- 
couraged, and as a feeble instrument in a mighty bund, 
I do not say 1 saved my country — 1 am sure I did my 
country important service. There were few indeed that 
did not at that tune acknowledge it.” 

Mr. Burke's Bill for cTonomicul reform, however, 
although, as will be afterwards seen, it was eventually 


carried through both Houses, was matejially curtailed 
and mutilated before it passed into a law. The present 
motion was only opposed by Lord George Gordon, who 
however insisted upon divfding the House on the ques- 
tion. “ On this, J^ord George,” says the Parliamentary 
History, “ was appointed one of the tellers for the noes ; 
but no other Aiember remaining in the House to be a 
second teller for the noes, tlie ayes returned into the 
House, and the Speaker declared the ayes had it.” 

One of the most animated debates and closest divi- 
sions of the Session took place a few days after this on 
a motion by Sir George Savile, for an account of all 
pensions granted during pleasure, or otherwise. The 
motion was made on the 1.5ih, but the debate, in con- 
sequence of the sudden illness of the Sjieaker, was 
adjourned to the 21st. Lord North did not directly 
oppose the motion, but moved, as an amendment, that 
the account should be confined to those ]>ensi()ii.s which 
were paid at the Excliequer, contending that over tho.se 
paid out of the privy purse^the House had no control. 
Even tins ametiilinciit, though supported by a speech 
of great ]>owcr from the Altornev-Gcneral, Wedderbiirn, 
was only carried by a majority of 18H to 180. The 
Pension List had been one of tlie favourite topics of 
declamation at the county meetings. 

The di.scussioii on the parlicular enactments of Mr. 
Burke’s Bill began on the 8th of March, when the fiisf 
clause for abolishing the recently-created office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonics, gave rise to a debate 
which lar ted till nearly three o’clock in the morning. 
The House then divided, when tin* danse was nega- 
tived, but only by a majority of 208 to 201. On tlie 
13th another great contest took place on the clause for 
abolishing the Board of Trade; and this time (he vic- 
tory remained with the opposition, the clause being 
carried, at a quarter past two o’clock in the morning, 
by a inajririty of 207 to 199. Mr. Burke supported 
his propo^'ilion in a speech which, in lich and over- 
flowing humour, ai)])cars to have been one of the most 
effective he ever pionoimced, but of' which no adequate 
report lias been preserved. “ I can never foi get,” says 
Gibbon, who was present, and was liimscdf one of the 
I members of the Board, “ the delight witli wliidi that 
diffusive ami ingenious orator, iMr. Bmke, was heard 
1)\ all sides of the IJonse, ami vww bV those wliose ex- 
istence be ])r<!scrjl)ed. d’bc Isolds of ’J’rade blushed at 
theii iiisigmficaney, ami Mr. faleii’s appeal to the 2, .'IOO 
volumes ol our Bepoits, seemed only to excite a general 
laugh." This nnlorlimate illustration of the lal)i)rions 
duties f)f the Boaid was eagerly sei/etl upon bs Buikc, 
and made the theme of the most mcicili'ss merriment. 
The present debate is further memorable for a warm 
alteieafioii wbicli took plate in the comse of it lietween 
Cord Noitli and the Speaker, Sir Fieicbcr Noiton, 
who, in a long speech wfiicli he delivered on the ques- 
tion from Ins place as a Member of the House, ex- 
pressed himself with strong feelimj,- in regard to the 
treatment lie hail lately received from llic Minister. 
“ I'he Noble Lord and lie,” lu? said, “ were not friends ; 
lie was not a friend to the Noble Lord, and he had re- 
peated jiroofs that the Noble Lord was no fiiend ol Ids ’’ 
He imputed the feeling which he had exjierienced to a 
spefcii whicli he liad addu'sseil to his Majesty, on j)re- 
senting some money bilU at llic Bar of llie Horn, e of 
Lords, .»'0 long ago as the 7th of May, 1777, when he 
was understood to have given great offence lb certain 
quarters, by describing Uic icvenue vvliicli had been 
then grunted by the Commons as “ great bejoiid ex- 
ample — great beyond your Majesty’s highest expense.” 
Ever since then he declared that the Noble Lord had 
withdrawn even the appearance of all friendship and 
confidence. ” The Noble Lord and he,” he added, 
“from a recent transaction, must hencefm ward stand 
upon the most unequivocal terms ; his Lordship’s con- 
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duct was such as to put an end to every appearance of 
mutual ^oodwiR and friendship. The time was not yet 
arrived when it would Be proper to make the circum- 
stances of this transaction piihlic. If the Noble Lord 
did not do him justice he would state the particulars to 
the House, and submit to it how far he was bound to 
remain in a situation where the perfornj^in”; the duties 
annexed to it was the pretext of doing him a gross and 
llagrani injury.’^ JJpon Lord North declaring his utter 
inability to conceive what Sir Fletcher alluded to, the 
latter* explained that he had accepted the otlice of 
S|)eaker, upon the express condition tliat he should not 
be taken out of the line of his profession, but that, as 
he expressed it, “ the way, whenever an .opportunity 
otl'ered, should be kept* open for his return to West- 
minster Hall.’’ In ])lain language, he meant that he 
was to have the first place on the Bench that should 
become vaciint. He had, however, lately heard, from 
the best authority, that a negociation was in prdgress 
lor getting the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas (l)e 
Grey) to retire on a pension, and putting the Attoriiey- 
Geiiertd ( Wed(lcrl)nni) in his place. Many violent 
personalities followed which we c.iunol slop to detail. 
But it will he seen that the arrangement mentioned by 
Sir Fletclicr, in so tar, at least, as regarded the otfiees, 
soon alter aelually took place. And thus the Minister 
contrived to disgust and alienate another pf his natural 
adherents and supporters. 

On the 20th another contest took place on the danse 
of the Bill, which ]irop()seci to ubjilish the houschqjd 
ollice of Treasurer of the C'humber, and ended in tlie 
rejection of the clause by a majority of 211 to 158. 
'fins blow, coming so soon after the success of 
their last ellbrt, seems to have fir the moment stag- 
gered the <)p|)ositioii, and on the division being an- 
nounced, Mr. Burke, in a passion ol disappointment 
and dejection, declared that having lost this point he 
was indilferenl as to what became of the rest of the Bill. 
He was strongly exhorted, however, stdl to peisevere 
with the measurt* by Mr. Fox, who, not so easil> trirowii 
down liy a sudden shock, observed, lliat even if tliey 
could obtain no more than the aboliiiou of tiie seven 
Lords ot Trade, lie should think lliat well worth the 
struggle, weie it only toi this, that when they leiicwed 
tlie Bill session ^Iter session, as they should eeitaiidy 
do, till Ihev had liilly ell'eclcd their purpose of bnugiiig 
vvilhiu due limits the overgrovvn uitlueiK e ot the Crown, 
they would have seven of the enemy less to fight against. 

On the tith of April, aiujtiier series ol attacks against 
the Mijiislry, which were waged with all the strength 
and skill ol opposition, and at one lime threatened to 
jirove fatal to tlieir existence, was commenced by Mr. 
Dnniniig in liis laiiious motion, brought lorwaid in a 
Committee of the wliolc House, for taking into coiisi- 
derulion the A’^orkshire county peiition, ‘Idiat it is the 
opinion of this thmimittee that it is necessary tock’claic 
that the intlueiiee of the ( 'lown ha?, increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be dimniished.’' After a debate, 
which lasted till twelve o’clock, llig motion was carried 
by a ma|ority of 2:i3 to 215. It was followed up by 
other two resolutions in the sann* spirit, which were 
agreed to vvilhonL a division; and in spite of Lord 
North’s vehement appeals to the House to procee^l no 
farther in a conise which lie deiionnced as violent, urbi- 
trary, and nnusDal, a fonilh motion, that the lesolinions 
should l#e immediateh lejxnted, and a fifth, that the 
Report should be leceived, were insisted i pon, and 
carried by the remorseless majority. 

On the 10th, another resolution, brought forward by 
Mr. Dunning, to tlie effect, that for preserving the in- 
dependence of Farliumcnt, exact accounts of all di$- 
bnrseinenls of the public money should in future be laid 
before the House within seven days after the opening of 
each Session, was agreed to without a division. The 


same Honourable and Learned Member then moved, 
that it was incompatible with the independence of Par- 
liament, that persons holding the offices of Trea- 
surer of the Chamber, Treasurer of the Household, 
Colfeier of the Household, and hie olerk* Master of 
the rioiiH*bhold, and the clerks of^ the Green Cloth, 
should be entitled to sit in Parliament if eoch places 
should be permitted to exist; and thie resolution was 
also carried, though only by a majority of ?15 to 
1^13. On the 13ih of the same month, the motion for 
the second reading of a Bill for disabling revenue offi- 
cers from voting at elections, which was opposed by 
Ministers, was only negatived by n majority of 224 to 
195. Meanwhile, in the Upper House, also, the old 
ministerial preponderance seemed to be giving way. 
On the 14th of April, a Bill brought in by the Duke 
ol Bolton, for restraining any Member of the House of 
Commons from being concerned in Government con- 
tracts, and which Ministers opposed, was only thrown 
ojit on the second reading by a majority of 61 to 41. , 
From this point, however, the tide turned. On the 
24th, a motion by Mr. Dunning, in the Commons, for 
an address to the^Klng, not to dissolve the Parliament, 
nor prorogue the Session, was negativcil by a majority 
of 2.54^ to 20.3. On this occasion Mr. Fox declared, 
with great heat, tliat “ it was a scandalous, treacherous, 
and disgraeelnl vo^e.” He 'threw no blame on the 
regular supporters of AdTninistration. “ But who could 
contemplate, witliont surprise and indignation, the con- 
duct ol another ^et of men in tliat House, who, on a 
former night, resolved that the influence of the Crown 
WU.S increased and ought to be diminished, and that the 
grievances and complaints of the people ought to be 
redressed; and who pledged themselves to that House, 
to the nation, to their constituents, to the people at 
large, and to themselves, that it was tlieir duty to redress 
the grievances complained of; but who, on the only two 
occasions that ottered, shamefully fled from that solemn 
eiigagemeiil, by rejecting the means projioscd ! It was 
shameful, it was base, it wiis unmanly, it was trea- 
cherous. Idle gentlemen he alluded to surrounded 
him ; tliey sat on his side of the House ; he was sorry 
fc)r it He was taken in, deluded, and im- 

posed on. lie acknowledged it; for in his conscience 
he thought the assistance of such men did more harm 
than good.’’ On the 28tii, the disuse in Mr. Burke's 
Bill, lor abolisliiiig the offices of the Great Warbrobe, the 
Heiiioving Wardrobe, the Master of the Robes, and the 
Jewel Office, was ihrovMioulby a majority of 210 to 1G2, 
and that foi abi'lisbing the Boaid ofWor|^s, by a majority 
of 203 to IIS. On tlie l8tliof May many other clauses 
were negatived by majorities some ot which were 
two to one. In reference to tl/ese divisions, Mr. Al- 
derman Sawbriflge i»bserved, that ever since the vote of 
the 6th oi' April, which denounced the growing influ- 
ence of the crown, lliiit influence had been in a pro 
gressive stale of increase. “ Some measures for the 
purpose of following up that vote were proposeil in the 
course ot the ensuing week, and a few country gentle- 
men or county Memberh, fi<im wliat motives he would 
not picteiul to say, seeim d or aPected to be staggered ; 
they divided iiom their friends, or absented themselves. 
Blit tliis was only tjic forerunner of the sudden altera- 
tion which was about to take place. ’J’ne Speaker® 
illness causedra recess of a few da>-f, and what was 
tlieii before'^embryo, in the interim grew into full 
maturity, ’fhe Minister brought over persons of a 
donbttul ilescrjj)tion so succe.ssfully,* that, by the time 
the House met again, so many new converts were made 
as to ensiire,the Noble Lord a decided majority. * * 
'fhe moment was critical ; the accursed system which 
directed the affairs of the country to the very brink of 
ruin, was oii*thc very’ point of dissolution, when by the 
art and management of the Noble Lord, it was esta- 
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blished upon a firmer and more permanent basis than I 
ever/* I 

In reply to Lord North’s warm protestations, that 
the charge thus made against him was wholly un- 
founded, the Honourable Member reiterated his asser- 
tion in more direct and unqualified terms than before. 
He said — “ He was satisfied that the Noble Lord had, 
during the Speaker’s illness, influenced or corrupted 
several of the majority of the 6th of April ; and he waTi 
convinced that he had tampered with many. He wa# 
ready and fully prepared to go iiih) the proofs of the 
tampering, or of oflers having been held out to inflii 
ence some of the Members of tlnjt House to Vote 
against their former o])iniona, their ])ert'cct conviction, 
and the interests of their country.” Jt is right' to add, 
liowever, that these proofs were never actually brought 
forward.' On the 26th, on Mr. Dunning m()\ing to report 
the Resolutions which had been carried on the Kuli 
of April, the motion was negatived by a m.'ijoritv of 
177 to 134. • ' ’ c 

The last month of the Session was cliadly neenpied 
with proceedings connected with (he petitions of the 
Protestant Association, and u ith the dreadful riots which 
arose out of the meeting ol that body in St. (leorge’s 
Fields on (he 2nd of June, ainl (or that and tlii* three 
or four following days kept the iiietiopolis of (he cm)>irc i 
ill subjection to all the horrors of mob dorniiiatioii. With | 
these events, however, we have here nothing to do. | 


Parliament was prorogued by a Speech from the 
Throne on the 8th of July. “ Such,” says the “ Annual 
Register,’^ was the end of this unusually long, and very 
extraordinary Session df Parliament — a Session in 
which almost every day produced a question, and every 
question a debate, which in any other would have been 
deemed highly^ interesting, but which were frequently 
lost ill that glare of still greater matter, which was so 
continually thrown out in this — a .Session in which 
iinexpccled virtorics and unaccountable defeats ulter- 
j nately raised and sunl^ the hopes of the contending 
' parties from the’ highest pitcii of exultation to the 
; lowest state of despondency. The ])oint of decision 
I seemed more tliun once quivering <ind hanging only bv 
I a hair. Upon the whole, it maybe said xxilli confi- 
dence, that so great a number of iinj)orlant atfaiis 
vveie never agitated in any one Session. The riot, in 
the close, threw a general dani}) njion all endeavours 
whale\er for redbrmation, however iinconneetcd wilh ils 
particular object. Popular ^fliry seemed, for that time 
at least, the greatest otall possible evils; and Adminis- 
tration then gathered, and alterwards preserved, no 
1 small degree of ])ower, from a tmuiilt which ajijieared 
to threaten the snhversion of all government.” 

On the Lst of September the ParlianiL'iit, \.'hieh had 
now completed its sixth Se.‘^si()n, but mighl have eon- 
(iiiued ill existence (or anollicr year, was suddenly and 
unexpectedly dissolved. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT FOR .TUNE, 


(lllEAT imiTAIX. 

Both Houses of Parliament reassembled, ])iirsuaut to 
adjournment, on Monday, the ,S0lh of May ; but (lie 
business in the Lords was confined to the presentation 
of a Jew petitions. In the Common^, the debate on 
the Dublin Election Petition was resnnicd ; but on the ’ 
Atliorney-Cjeneriil stating that he had, although with j 
much reluctance, come to (he conchisiou (hat the ])eli- 
tion could not be received by the House, it was with- ; 
drawn by Mr. (VCor.nell. A strong o])inmn, liowever, 
was expressed by the Speaker, and appealed to be 
generally concurred in by the House, that the Com- 
mittee, uUhougb it might be nnaihisabU* to tlistuib 
their decision, ha.l committed a great eiror in dcclaiing 
the sitting Members duly elected, wliile they refused to 
examine (be charge of biihery bionght against them. 
After this, Mr. (iiove I’rice witlidicn the motion ol 
which lie had given notice for expunging from the ! 
Order Hook Mr. O’tbnnell’s notice of motion relating ' 
to the reform of the House of Loids. Lord John ' 
Russell expressed himself very glad that the Honour- | 
able Member had determined upon taking (his course, ' 
and stated that had (lie motion been pei severed m, he | 
slionld certainly have voted against it, as he should also I 
do against that of ]\Ir. O’Connell, 'riie House then' 
went into a Committee of Snpjdy, when a con^itlerable 
portion of the Miscellaneous Estimates was voted In 
the course of the discussion that look place, upon some 
of the votes, Mf* Rice obseiA'ed tlitit, /jv qi^ ojunion, 
it was very desirable tlie British MuiUn slionld be 
kept open both on holidays, and also, if po‘5‘jible, on 
Sundays. He likewise announced that he intended to 
I.iy before the House a small supplementary Estimate, 
for the pmpose of establishing a School of Design, 
wilh a view generally to the cnltivation of the popular i 
taste, and to the practical improvement of our manu- 
factures. I 

On Tuesday, the the Lords went into Com- . 


inittce on (lie Jamaica Slavery Abolition Bill, on the 
motion of Lord Hlcnelg, who, in slating to the House 
the nature of the measure, explained that it was a Bill 
tor carrying' into etlect eerlaiii of the pioMsions of the 
Emancijiation Act, and that it had become neee‘-saiy 
that it should be subinilted to the British Pailiamcnt in 
consequence of the C’olonial House of Assembly not 
having come to an agieement in favour ol a similar 
measure before being dissohed. 'fhe remaimler ol the 
sitting' was occupied in the discu'''-ioii of tlie Bill Ibr 
abolishing the civil jurisdiction now posse^seil by the 
Bishop ot Durham, which was eventually read a second 
time, without a division 

111 the Commom, an interesting debate took place on 
Air. Thomas Duiicombe's motion lor an Addiess to liis 
Maje'-ty, Imnibly submitting the prcqiriely ol his Ma- 
je^lv using his good ofliecs with tlic King ol the Fieiich 
lor (tie libeiation of the Prince de Polignae and the 
other state prisoners coiiiined at Ham. 'J'he feelings 
which had flietated (he motiou appeared lo be generally 
jiarUci’puted in by the House ; but it was finally willi- 
drawn by Mr. Duncoinbe, in the conviction that he 
should best commit the interests of the paities whose 
cause he had taken nj), by not pressing its adoption. 
Lord John Russell then intimated tliat he should, on 
Thursday, move that the consideration of the Lord’s 
amendments to the Irish Mnnicij^al Corporations Bill 
should be postponed till that day week. A motion for 
certain Returns, by Mr. Hannerman, afterwards ga\e 
lisc to a sboit eon\ersation on the claims to an incica.se 
of jiay, ora brevet promotion, of naval aiul ^military 
oflicers of long standing, in the course ot wliieh Lord 
IJowick slated that, ulthough Cio\ernment did not feel 
at liberty at present lo propose a general brevet pro- 
motion, they were prepared, with the least possible 
delay, lo look into the general state of the army, with 
a view to a better arrangement of the whole system, and 
and that this would mo.st probably be done next Session. 
On Wednesday, the 1st of June, on the Order of the 
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D.iy for the secanci reading of the Irish Tithe Bill being 
read, Lord Stanley rose, and after having, in a speech 
of great length, explained his own plan for the settle- 
ment of the question, concliltied by moving, ns an 
amendment upon the Order of the Day — “ That leave 
he given to bring in a Bill for the conversion of tithe 
composition into rent charges, and j'or tlj^ redemption 
thereof, and for the better distribution of ecclesiastical 
icvcnues in IrelundJ* Lord Stanley intimated that he 
was, he might venture to say, empowered, on the part 
of the *Churcli, to offer the proj^»Ritions which he did, 
and that his plan would, he had reason to believe, meet 
the concurrence of those who never could, and never 
' would concur in the pHnciples of the Hill alroady before 
the House. Of course the leading feature of his Lord- 
ship’s scheme was tlic preservation to the Irisli Church 
of all its present revenues, and the consequent negation 
of what has been called the appropriation principle in 
the Ministerial measure. Jjoid John Bussell, who 
rej)lied to Jiord Slimley, nested his o])posilion on the 
distinct ground lliat in legislating for Ireland with 
regard citliei to tlie ^irescnt, or any other matter, it was 
right and necessary to consull the interests and feelings 
of the great body of the people. 'J'his is, no doubt, the 
considciati(fu which goes most directly to meet the pie- 
tensions of the general pidicy ot‘ the Tories in regard 
to Ireland. On the other hand, the weakness of the 
])()sition occupied hy Ministers consists in the undeni- 
able insufficiency of tlieir [imposed measures to satisfy 
the, ])rinclples upon whicli tliey are brought forward 
and defended. To take, for instance, the present ques- 
tion, if the Irisli Cdiurch is henceforth to be regulated 
simply according to the fashion that shall best suit the 
taste of the majoiily of the inhabitants of Irelufid, it is 
manifest that the mere abstraction, as proposed, of some 
9(),0t)0/. or lot), 000/. >cail> from its present revenues, 
w ill not at all attain that object, ''rhere is no denying 
•the tiuth of the charge that, upon the jjnnciples asserted 
by JMiiiistcrs, this conccssipn can only be rationally 
legaided as the fiisl iiislalmeiit of a vastly larger debt, 
as but the iusei lion^of the sharp edge of the wedge 
whieli is e\eutually to leave no Protestant Established 
C’lmrcli ill Ireland at all. This uuiy or may not be a 
desirable result ; hut the awkwardness of the case lies 
ill this — that wlietrter it he the one or the other, it is at 
any rate a result vvliich the Ministers do not profess to 
contemplate, while yet it is the legitimate and inevitable 
consct|uenee, if not of the measures they bring forward, 
at least of the principles on wliicli their measures aie 
by themselves ^ indicated and urged. Lord John 
liussell put the question upon the true ground, when 
he stated that llie controversy, both with regard to the 
Church and the corporations was, in fact, nothing else 
than a controversy about the system on winch Ireland 
was in future to he governed — whether it was to be a 
S' stem ot Protestant supremacy as licretofore, or a 
sNstern by wlncli tlie control ofllieir ovvii alfairs should 
be left in the hands of the majority of the people. Hut 
while all ibis was very clear!) and etiectively put, 
there remained to he given any satisfactory explanation 
of tiow llic rclorm ot the Cliurch i)ruposed by Mi- 
nisters offered even the remotest chance of settling the 
question on the principle which they themselves as- 
sumed. Neither, in default of this explaiiatifin, was 
there any admission of the final result to winch the 
piinciple thus assumed must really lead. The debate 
was continued, by adjoununeMts, over the two following 
nights, and was terminated by a division at a quarter- 
past three o’clock on the morning of Saturday, the 4th, 
when the numbers were found to be — for Lord Stan- 
ley’s amendment 261, against it, 300. Lord John 
Russell’s Hill was then read a second time. 

On Thursday, the 2nd, in the Lords, the presentation 
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by Lord Clare of petition for an equalization of the 
duties on East and WeSt India sugars, from a meeting 
of East India proprietors, which was, however, in the 
end withdrawn, on account of an informality, gave rise 
to a short conversation on that subjeot* in the course of 
which Lord*Melbournc said that his Majesty's Ministers 
entertained the deepest sense of the importance of the 
subject, and the strength of the claims Sfjt forth by the 
petitioners ; and he trusted that when they had com- 
mtlliiicated with the various parties, whose interests 
were concerned, they would he enabled to introduce a 
measure that w^ould prove satisfactory to all. 

On Triday, the .3rd, the third reading of one of the 
Railway Rills having been moved by the Marqpess of 
Clanricarfle, the motion was opposed by the Duke of 
Wellington, on the ground that before any of these Rills 
I were passed, a general measure should be introduced, 

[ securing to Parliament ihe power of periodically revising 
the arrangements made, to prevent the railways be- 
coming perpetual monopolies ; and Lord Melbourne 
having concurred in this view of the subject, the third 
reading of the Rill was deferred. 

On Monday, the*6th, in the Commons, in answer to a 
cpiestion from Mr. Robinson, respecting Ihe slate of our 
commonjial relulioiis witli Portugal, Lord rulmeraton 
said that negotiations for a new commercial treaty were 
now in j)rogreHs, Ini^ while in progress he could not 
state to what ptiint they had yet arrived. Mr. Robinson 
bad particularly called attention to the fact, that the Por- 
tuguese government had recently raised the duty on 
British produce from 15 to 21) per cent, in some of the 
ports of the kingdom, in violation of an assurance given 
to our Minister, Lord Howard de Walden, tliat no in- 
crease of duty would be made by the government of 
Portugal without due notice being given to this coun- 
try ; but of this ])Oint lift the case Lord Palmerston, in 
his reply, appears to have taken no notice. Afterwards, 
on Lonl John Russell moving the Order of the Day for 
the further coiisideralioii of the lleport of the Registra- 
tion of Births and Marriages Hill, Sir Edward Codring- 
toii atlenqucd to bring forward, by way ot amendment, 
a motion on the subject of certain naval and military 
oflicers who had been deprived ol tlicir half-pay wjthout 
trial by a court-martial; but on Lord John Russell dc- 
dining to discuss the rpicstioii thus raised at that 
moment, Sir Edward withdrew his m^ition. The House 
then went into a Committee on the Registration Hill, 
when the clauses up to the 27th were agreed to, with 
the exception of a few that were [lostponed. On the 
27th clause being read, Mr. (joiilburn ol^jccted to cer- 
tain expenses connected witli ihe legislratiou being paid 
out of the parochial funds, and contended, that as the 
object was a nutioiial one, the ex4HMiscs should be de- 
fraved out of the general funds ol the country; but on 
a division the clause was carried by a majority of 71 to 
2H. The remaining- clauses to the 33rd inclusive were 
then agreed to. 

On Tntsday, the 7th, the Lords were engaged 
for .lome hours in the discus ion <jf a matter of 
certainly as singular a nature as has lor many a 
day been brought before Pailiaincut — a petition 
presented hy Lord Lyndhurst from a Homan Catholic 
priest ill Ireland fgr redress against Ins diocesan, 
i)y wh.im he Jjpd been turned out of Ills living. IJis • 
Lordship, iii^ufeseriting the petition, vtent ul great 
length into the cfetails of its allegations, and took all 
manner of pains to make out a strong case for the atten- 
tion of Hie House. In this course he -was followed by 
Lord Wicklow and the Duke of Wellingtqn, both of 
whrm not only contended stoutly for the reception of 
the petition, but expatiated on its high importance and 
the extraordinary claims it had upon the notice of their 
Lordships. Ttie disingenuousness of all this has not 
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been often matched. On the question, indeed, of 
allowing the petition to lie on the Table, if that had been 
all, there ini^ht fairly have been room for a difference of 
opinion. 'I'lie friends of liberty will naturally be in- 
clined to open the doors of Parliament as widely as 
possible to the peiitious of the people ; and' if the Rev. 
Mr Mulholland should take it into bis bead to draw up 
a pathetic representation, humbly setting forth that he 
had for many months past been subjected to grievous 
sufferings from toothe-ache in one of his jaws, or gOut 
in one of his great toes, and praying that, as be had 
been unable to obtain relief from any other (pjarter, their 
Lordships would be pleased to take his case intb their 
merciful consideration, it might be as well not absolutely 
to refuse to hear the petitioner, however obviously im- 
possible it might be to grant his reipiest. In truth, 
such a petition as we liavc just supposed would not be 
a whit more preposterous than the one actually presented 
by Lord Lyndhurst. In the eye ol the law the R«)man 
Catholic Church in Ireland is a mere voluntary assoga- 
tion, over tlie internal arrangements of wliich the State 
has no more control than it has over those of ilie society of 
Freemasons. 'J he ease of the Rev. Mr. Mnlliolland is, by 
his own showing, siin])ly that of a member ot this volun- 
tary association, whom the otiier members do iigt ciioose 
to rectJgnise in a particular chaiacter or position which 
he wishes to assume or to retaip. For it he should 
please still to call himself pricU of the pai ish from which 
lie has been dismissed, he is at perfect liberty to do so ; 
he has, in the eye of the law, as much right to that title 
as (he person who has been appointed by the bishop to 
take his place. Ot what, then, is it that he has really 
been deprived? Of the income of the uppointineiit, 
perhaps it will he said. But this is altogether the 
voluntary contribution ol the people, which, it (hey shall 
clioose to refuse it, Ins successor cun no more eniorce 
than he cun. It is probable, no doubt, that tiiey will 
pay the money to hi.s successor and decline paying it to 
him ; hut that is entirely tiieii own aii'air; the law does 
not insist that the money shall be paid at all, either to 
the one or the other. It the whole Catholic population 
of Ireland were to resolve to-inorrow never to contribute 
idioth^r farthing for the support of tlieir priests, the law 
would have nothing to say in tlu'case. In such circum- 
stances, would any one of these priests be listened to if 
he were to come tu^ Parliament, and ask il to compel his 
parisliiouer.s to jiay him as formerly ? Above all, would 
Lord Lyndbursl betlie man to present and support such 
n petition ? Vet the petition which his Loidship actu- 
ally presented, 1 min Mr. Mulhoiluiul gnies even Imther 
than this, it calls upon the Legislature to compel the 
Roman C'atholies of a certain parish in Ireland to pay a 
certain sum ol money, annually, not to the poison regu- 
larly appointed to be tlieir priest according to the rules 
and forms oftheir C'hiircli, hut to another person whom 
their Chinch has rejnlaily deprived ol that character. 
A more impudent ajiplication never v\as made. It is, 
in fact, precisely the same thing as if a rnerehunt’s clerk, 
who had been dismissed at the end ot Ins engagement, 
should petition the House of Lords to compel his mas- 
ter to reinstate him, because he had been turned otf, and 
his place given to another, without any other uasoii 
being assigned than his employ er^s gooil pleasnie. It 
■is curious enough, however, as was remarked 

by JiOrd HollAucl, that Lord L\ndhuf%*of all men, 
should have brought this matter before tlieir Loidships; 
because if the House could have been prevailed ujhjii to 
interfere in the case, the Stale miglit Almost be said to 
have thereby for the first time recognised the (.’atholic 
Chiudi, and taken it in some degree under its super- 
Jiilciulence and protection. The act would have gone 
far to place that Church on the footing of a legal esta- 
blishmeitt. But it was with no such vie^, we may be 


sure, that the proposition was made ; and, indeed, the 
real design of the proceeding was much more transpa- 
rent than creditable to its movtrs. They were compelled 
to admit in the course o^f the debate, that the case stated 
ill the petition was one in which nothing could be done ; 
that, in fact, in so far as resjiecled the purpose avowed 
oil the face of it, the reverend gentleman’s application 
wa.s a piece of ahsnrdily and nonsense. It was the 
same thing as il he had asked the Jtlonse to make him 
Pope or Graitd Lama. Yet the story he had to relate 
was taken up, and produced in the most imposing form, 
iVith a view to the elfect with which the e.r parte state- 
ment might tell in inflaming the public mind against 
certain f)actie8 to whom it rel'ened. It is iriijiossible to 
consider such a proceeding as any thing else than a gross 
abuse of the jirivilege of Parliamentary dehute. No- 
thing can be more detninenlal to the character and in- 
fluence of the House ol Lords, and especially of the 
part^' in that House which aitcmpts to attain its objccU 
by expedients so toituoiis and iintair. 

In the Commons, on occuhion of the prcseiilalion, by 
Mr. Ewart, ot a petition foi the redress ol grievances 
from the iidiahilants of Malta, ami of another from the 
Maltese merchants by Mr. Holland, Sir George Grey 
stilted that Ministers had detei mined to scndanjl a Com- 
mission to impiire on the spot into the several points 
which were,,inude matter ot conijilamt. On Mr. Wal- 
lace being aliervvurds called iijion by tlie Speaker to 
bring forward his Rc'^ohition on the subject (d' the Post- 
Office, Mr. Spring Rice lose, and inlimaled that it was 
the inuhition of Government, in the course of the present 
Session, to introduce one or more Bills founded upon 
the recommendations of the Commissioners who had 
been a]>j)oinle(i to intpiire into that estahlisliinent ; and 
upon tins assurance i\lr. Wallace consented to abandon 
Ins Resolution A llesolution moved by IMr. Tnlk, lor 
granting compensation to Mr. Bnckingham, incompli- 
ance with (lie bVport of the Committee v\'hicli investi- 
gated his claims jn 1S3L was then, alter a sliort debate, 
negatived by a majority ()l‘92 to (iU. 

On Wednesday, the 7lb, Mr. Laboucherc, the Vice- 
President ol the Hoard ot Trade, on Ins attention being 
called to ihesniijeel by Mr. J^och, slated that llie (lei)art- 
ment ot the (iuvernment willi winch lie W'as connected 
Wiisrull, nnp’Tssed with the impoilar.ce ol giving eveiy 
possible eiiconiagemenl and ])roteclion to the fi.slieries of 
tile cinintiy, and that no time should lie lost in making 
sneli repi esentatioMS to Rnssia, which now imposed 
almost a pmliibiloiy duty n|)on Biilisli lici rings, .is lie 
liojicd would be attended with a benetieial lesnlt. Mr. 
Ward alieiw'aids withdrew Ins motion for the a[)point- 
nienl ofa Cmniinttec to iiKjnire into the diH'ercnt modes in 
which land has been and still is disjKised of in the Bri- 
tish colonies and in the Cnited Slates ol Nortli Anieiica, 
on Sir (ieorge (jrey consenting ilial the Comiiiillec 
^hoiiild be appointed, provided Us iiicpiines were limited 
to our Anstialiah colonies. Tiie House then went into 
Committee on the Bribery at Klections Bill, when the 
first three clauses were agreed to ; (lie llli, proliihit- 
ing the giving to voters any sum of money as a consi- 
deration loi loss of' time, in liavelling to or fiom, or 
attending at the election, was carried against an amend- 
ment ol Mr. Koehuck, which went to jirohibit the giving 
ot money altogeiher, by a majority ot Go lo GH ; ami the 
5th, v\hit li inniosed a fine ol 50/. upon any person who 
shtnild “ by himsell’, or by or with any person, ..or by any 
ways, means, or devices, or any colour, excuse, or pre- 
tence vvlialsfiever, directly or indirectly give, pre.sciit, 
allow, provide, or procure, or promise, engage, or agree 
lo give, present, allow, provide, or procure, any meat, 
drink, entertainment, or provision, to or fur any person, 
with the intent or for the purpose of thereby corruptly 
influencing such or any other person to give or refuse 
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his vote in any such election, or for the purpose of cor- 
ruptly recompensing such or any other jierson for having 
given, or refused, or forborne, to give his vote in any | 
such election,” was negatived by^a majority of 40 to 83. 
Afterwards the Poor Pate Bill was recommitted, and 
several of the clauses were agreed to ; Sir R. Musgrave, 
Mr. W. S. O'Brien, and Mr. P. Scrope, severally with- 
drew their Bills for the relief of the poor in Ireland, on 
an understanding that the subject would he taken up 
by the Government; the Bill for the Reco>rery ofTeiie- 
ments, the Chapels of Ease (Irelariil) Bill and the Copy- 
right Act Amendment Bill, were read a second time;* 
and the Fisheries Bill, and the Oyster Fisheries Bill, 
were amended in (’omnptiee. Divisions took'' place 
upon several of the clauses of the two last-mentioned 
measures, wliich, however, were all carried by consider- 
able majorities. 

On Tlinrsday, tlioOth, the \Vaste Lands (Ireland) 
Bill was read a second time in the Lords, on the motion 
of the Earl of Devon, who stated that the object of the 
measure was to raise money by shares, to be ti])plied to 
tlic cullivalion of traels of land in Ireland which were 
at present iinprodiictivc, hut vvtiicli were capahle of iin- 
proveiiieiit if cajdtnl could lie found to exjiend upon 
them. The*Mai ipiis of Dowiishire expressed in warm 
terms his approhatioii of tlie measure. 

In the C’ommonH a short eonveisalion, followed hy a 
division, took place on TVIr. Buckingham’s motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill to protect the copyright of prints 
and engravings in Ireland. The motion was caiyed hy* 
a majority of 169 to 80. Lord John Russell then pro- 
ceeded to move the Order of the Day for the furthercon- 
sideration of the Lords’ arneiidmeiits to the Irish Muni- 
cipal Reform Bill, and to explain the views wliii*li were 
taken of those amendnients by Ins Majesty’s Ministers. 
II is Lordship, alter minutel\ detailing the destructive 
provisions introduced into the Bill by the other House, 
declared emphatically, and amidst the tiininiliious cheers 
()1 those around him, tliat to these piovisioii.s he n#*vei 
could, and never wouhl, agree, lie objectctl altogether 
to the principle of sii^isiituling for the local government 
ol‘ municipal coijioi aliniis the single antlionty of the 
supreme central exccinive It was, therefore, (piite im- 
])Os5-ible for him to C(inc(Mit either to the fust pait iif 
their Lordslnjis’ BHI, which pi()]iosed lo destro> corpo- 
rations; or to the second jiait ol it, which placed such 
exti aordinary ])oweis in the hands of ( ’oniiinssumers 
nominated by the Lord-Lieutenant. He would not 
piopose that all the original clauses of tlie Bill, which 
the Lorils had slriiek out, should bi* lestoied lo it, tor 
lint would lead to its certain n'jcclioii ; but wduit he 
should projiose was lliii — that all the great towns 
which originally stood in (he iiist and second schedules 
ol (he Bill— namely, Belfast. (Joik, Dublin, (jahvay, 
Kilkenny, Limerick, VVatertord, ( loiimell, Drogheda, 
l..rnd(mdciT\, airl Sligo, and also I htri icklergnjt; 4iB 
being a county of a town, sliouUl be jilaced in one and 
the same schedule, and that all the clauses tor the go- 
vernment of corporate towns, which their Lordships liad 
erased, slionld be restored to the Bill, and applied to 
these paiticnlai towns He proposed furtlier, that (he 
provisions of the Act of the 9th (leo. IV., by which 
the l.oid-Tiientenanl was c.ujmw ered, mi the application 
of the inhiibitaiils of towns, to permit Commissioners to 
be cleeled by them tor pa\ ing, watchinir, <Si;c., slmiild be 
applied infinedialely to (weiiiy-lwo towns, and t.iat the 
Commissioneis should be clioseii by tlie five-pound 
householders. As to all the remaining boroughs-, they 
should be left lo adojit that Act or not as they chose; 
and if it should after some time appear that any of them 
had declined to adopt it, ho should then have no objec- 
tion tliat in these the corporations should be wholly 
abolished. His Lordship concluded by moving, in the 
first place, that the House disagree to the Lords’ amend- 


ments on the 4th clause of the Bill, that being the first 
provision of importance which had been struck out. The 
debate which followed )(vaB adjourned till the next day. 

On Friday, the 10th, in the Lords, evidence was 
examined Counsel in support of the second reading 
of the Stafford Disfranchisement Bill. The Report on 
the Bishopric of Durham Bill was afterwards Sg^reed to 
on the motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the clauses 
having been struck out which abolished the local 
coiftts. 

In the Commons, it was intimated by Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, that after the division which took place on 
the Factory Bill the other evening, it was not the in- 
tention of Government lo proceed further with the jnen-< 
sure in the* present 8e.ssion. All that the Government 
had now to do, he ndded, was to see the provisions of 
tlie existing Act duly enforced. After this the debate 
on the Lords’ Amendments to the Irish Municipal 
(Corporations Reform BiH was resumed, and continued 
till •nearly four o’clock in the morning, when, on a 
division, the numbers were found to be — tor Lord John 
Rnsselfs motion 324, against it, 238 -- miijority for 
Ministers, 86. In the course of the e\ening, Sir Fre- 
derick Trench and Mr. Rigby Wason were both 
ordered tp be taken into the custody of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms, on a Report from the South Dm ham Railway 
Committee, that somvthiijg of a personal nature hud 
taken place that day in the Committee between the two 
Honourable Members. • 

Oil Monday, (he 13th, the second reading of the 
Court of Chancery Bill was moved, in the Lords, by 
the Lord Chancellor, when a debate arose which lasted 
till a late liour. A division then took place, when 
Lord Jjyndhurst’s amendment, that the Bill should be 
read a second time that day six months, was earned by 
a majority of 94 to 29. The principal speech delivered 
in favour of the measure was that ot Lord Laiig- 
dule, which however was, for the greater part, directed 
to the advocacy of cliuiiges which the Bill did not con- 
template. His Lordship even disapproved of some of tlie 
provisions of the proposed ])lan of reform ; but he 
stated that, as it was not likely lo present any obstacle 
to what he deemed desirable, and as, on the whple, it 
would alibi'd considerable relief, he should vote for 
tlje second reading. His own views l^ord Langdale 
explained as follows: — ‘‘ Jle ihoiigliU that there ought 
to be a Lord (Jhuncellor in (he Court of' Chancery 
apjiointed by letters patent, withom delivering to him 
the Great 8eal. Thus he would he exempted from all 
political duties, and from sitting as a Jiulge ot‘ A]jpeal 
in the House of Lords. ’J’he Lord Chancellor in the 
Court of Chiuieeiy should be precluded from re-hearing 
the decisions ol the Master of the. Rolls and the Vice- 
Chancellor ; so that he would, in fact, be converted 
entirely into a J lulgc of original jurisdiction. He would 
have the Great Seal delivered to a Lord Keeper, and 
would annex to that office all the political functions, 
numerous and important as they were, at present dis- 
charged by the Lord ( haiicellor. He further thought 
that provision slioiild be inadclor th<‘ constant, regular, 
and due administiation of justice in the House of 
Lords, and that th(‘re should he appointed by his Ma- 
jesty a Lnrd-Frcsident or Lord-Speaker of the House 
ill Judicaliire, who should he a iiermanent Judge,* 
unconnected with politics, and to be assisted by persons 
called Lords-assistants.” His Lordship, however, after 
giving a detail of the various changes which had been 
made in the conAitution of the Court cTf Chancery since 
its creation, and adverting to the alterations which had 
been contemplated and proposed at diff'erent times by 
various persons with, respect to the administration of 
justice in the House of Lords as a court of appenl, and 
to the shifting views with which even the eminent pro- 
jectors of those alterations had regarded the subject, ob- 
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served that it would ill become him, 'after this stutement, 
to express ony confidence in any views which he had 
himself formed, seeinp: the p^reat diversity of opinion 
that had prevailed even amono; the most able and ex- 
perienced persons. Of coiir.se the present decision also 
determines the fate of the other Ministerial Bill — that 
for rci^iilating the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords. 

The House of Commons met this day at twelve 
o’clock; but the greater part of the morning sitting was 
occupied in debating the afliiir between Sir Frederick 
Trench and Mr. Wason, both of whom were brought 
lip in custody of the Serjeant-ut-Arms. Both pnrtiesnt 
length expressed themselves satisfied with each other’s ex- 
planations and willing that the matter shonld gono fur- 
ther, upon whicli they were ordered to be discharged from 
custody, on the payment ol’ the usual ices. After this 
the Lords* amendments on the Irish Municipal ('orpo-^ 
rations Bill were taken into fiifthei consideration, when 
most of the original claiist^s, up to the Kfith inch is We, 
were restored without alteration, aiitl with .•‘caicely any 
discussion. Sir Bobert JVel slated that, after the deci- 
fiive majority which had supported Ministers on I’^iiday 
evening, lie thought it would be vexations for the mino- 
rity to carry their oi^posilion further. When Hk' House 
met again at five o’elo9k, Mr. Bannerman stated (hat 
in consequence of the (’rvmn|ilUa (the second to whicli 
it had been referred) having decided against the prin- 
ciple of tliv Aberdeen Public Schools Bill, ho would not 
proceed further with the measure this Session, but he 
would, next Session, assuredly biiiig the subject again 
before the House. In answer to a (piestion from Lord 
Francis Egerton, Mr. Spring Bice explained, but onl> 
in general terms, his intentions vvitli regaid to the 
manner in wliicli the reduction of the ])aper*(liiiy would 
be brought into operation. He intimated that, with 
regard to llie duty on stained pap(‘r, he was jircpaied 
to allow the reduction to take place in .luly, instead of 
in October, as at first proposed. As to liisl-class ])apei, 
be remained o])])osed to the projio'-ilioii of allowing a 
drawback iqioii stocks in hand. *!’() give increased 
facility,^ liowever, to the nnnufaclure, he was in- 
clined, to grant the privilege ol manufacturing in 
bond, under certain regulations, and also tlie power 
of placing, under certain regulation*', dut\-])aid tirsf- 
cluss paper in th? hands ol stationers ; and in the 
event of any surplus of jiaper reniaiinng on the lOtli 
of October, an allowance of llie amount of duly 
would be made — he did luit mean a diawliack on paper 
generally, button jiaper under the ]iarlienl:ir regulaimns 
wfiich would he provided.” ’I'hc |]onse then resolved 
itself into a (hnumittce on the L’o.'Visiiation of Birlfis and 
Murriagea Bill, wheu the clauses lioni 34 to 42 in- 
clusive, and also llie schedides, wcie agreed to. After 
this the Marriages Bill was considered in C'oinmittee. 
The first fourteen clauses were agieed to al’ier some dr 
bate; but on the loth, relating to the legisteriiig of 
dissenting places of worship Ibr tlie celehiation of mar- 
riages being projKiscil, J)r. Bow ring moved that llic 
signatures of ten, iusteatt of Iweiilv, linnseholdns be- 
longing to the congregation should be snlhcienl to 
entitle the chapel to be registered ; and the Committee 
having divided upon this motuxn, the danse, m its 
•original form, was curried by a majority of 12S to 22. 
Another division look place on the I8lh clause, which 
enacts that any .person who may object to marry in a 
U'jrtstered building may contract marriage at the office 
ol the registrar. ' The omission of this duu.se was moved 
by Mr. Poulter, who objected to it that it would alter 
the whole marriage law of England, by icparating the 
^Contrucl of marriage from a religious sanction. To 
this it was well answered by Dr. Lushington, that to 
expunge the danse would be contrary t6 the principle 
upon which thciwjiole Bill was founded. The clause 


was eventually carried by a majority of 123 to 58. The 
other clauses, up to the 28th inclusive, were all agreed 
to. On the proposition of Dr. Nidioll, the 17th danse 
was amended, by its 'being enacted that each of the 
parties at a marriage, in addition fo saying to the other 
— “I call upon these persons here present to witness 
that I, A. B., do take thee, C. D. to be my lawful ^ 
wedded wife (or husband) *’ should make the following 
declaration ; — “ I solemnly declare that I do not know of 
any lawful iiffpcdiment why I, A. B., should not be joined 
in lioly matrimony loKhee, (b D.’’ The Learned (leii- 
flemaii observed that he thought (his declaration would 
be offensive to the conscience of no man. It may be 
oonsidered, however, from t)ie phraseology employed, 
as ainomitiiig to a recognition of the religiou.s character 
of the marriage contract. 

On Tuesday, the 1 llli, in the Lords, the Maupicss of 
Lansdovvne having stated that the Ciovcrnmciit were 
not prepared l.o bring forward any general prop()sitif)n 
on the suljcci of railroads, although they were fully 
alive to the great importance of the suggestion whieli 
had been made about preventing these undertakings 
from becoming ]iermaneiit monopolies, the Duke of 
Weiliiiglon said that he should propose the iuseilioii 
of a clause in every Bailvvay Bill which s^ioidd come * 
before the House, jiroviding that the railroad to he 
formed should not be esempted fioin the operation of 
any general Act or Acts for the regulation of lailrfiads 
wliich might he jiussed, w'ilh a vitwv to the advantage, 
protection, and security of the ]>ul)lic, beliire the expi- 
ration of one year alter the ])assing of the Bills, or, if 
Parliament should not then be sitting, before the end 
of the next Session of Parliament. Afterwards the 
Dublin’ Police Bill was read a second tunc, and the 
Bisliopric of Durham Bill was read a tliiid tune, and | 
passed. 'I'lie Jbll for the regulation of the Universities ' 
ol Scotland was then read a second time, on the motion 
of liord Melhoiirue, who ex[)laineil the ualuie of tlie’ 
measure at some length. We have given an ncconnl of 
it in another part of the present mimher. 'J'he second 
leading o( the Bill was luit oppov-d, although it was 
admitted tliat it conferred extraordinai y ]M)\vers. On 
the suggestion, however, of the Duke ol Wellington, the 
Archbishop ol Uanleihnry, andlhej^jiil of 1 1 addingtoii, 

— the latter of whom observed tlial the subject had 
excited the greatest ])()ssihle interest in Scoll.uid, and 
he thought that time ought to he given lor tlie promnl- 
gatioii ot the Bill in that loimliy, and for he.mng the 
sentiments of the Universities upon its provisions, n 
was ag.reed that 1 he considei ation ol the iiK’asuie in 
Committee slionld lie fixed loi tiiat day torlniglit. 

Ill the Commons, the coiisideratioii of the Loids^ 
ameiidiiieiits to the Tiisli Aliinieipal Corporations Bill 
was resumed, when most ol the oiiginal clauses were f 
restoied to tlie Bill witlioiit opposition. ’J'he only de- 
lmle”tliat look ] dace was that which arose (mi Mr. S. 
Ciawford’s motion, to aild the town id' Baiuloii to those 
ill which corpoiations were to he estahlislii d, a proposi- 
tion which the Honomable IMember made with tlic iii- 
tciilion of following it nj) by similar motions for the re- 
storation of all the small towns which it W'as originally 
intended to endow w ith corporations. This amendment, 
however, alter having been discussed with an extraor- 
dinary display of warmth and much bandymgof person- 
alilie.s on the pait of certain Hononrahic JMernhers, was 
, eventually thrown out by a majority of 14S tto 8. Tlie 
I House then went into Camimittec on the I\Iairiages Bill, 
when the clauses from the 27th to the end were 
agreed to. 

On ’I'hursdky, the Ifilh, in the Lords, on the third read- 
ing of the London Grand Junction Railway Bill being 
moved by the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Duke of Wel- 
lington moved the clause which he had given notice 
that he should propose to insert in that and all future 
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Ilaihvny Bills, and after considerable discussion, it was, 
Avilh a slip^ht modification, carried on a division by a 
majority of 33 to 15, altltbiigh various reasons were 
strongly urged against both its expediency and its equity. 

In the Commons, a Committee was obtained on the 
motion of Mr. Alderman Wood, to consider the most 
etfectnal j)lan for raising money for certain extensive im- 
provements in the metropolis, a sketch of which was 
given by ibe Honourable Member. They were stated to 
embrace the formation of a new street fron^ Southwark 
Biidge fothe Bank of England ; oj another from Water- 
loo Bridge to the North Road; of another from the 
Bank through Lothhury to the Post Office ; of another 
‘from the Post Office to Simtlifield; of anothei; from St. 
Paul’s to Blackfriars’ Brid!\-e; of another from llolborn 
to the Strand; of another from Westminster Abbey to 
Belj^rave-square ; and of another througli Southwark; 
besides the purchasing of the interest of the proprietors 
of the Waterloo and Southwark Bridges, that they irtay 
b(‘ thrown open for the use of the public, fice from toll. 
Tt was ealenlated by the Honourable ]\1 ember that all 
this might be accomplished at an expense of ahbut 
1 sterling. The House afterwards went into 

ConiiinUee on llie Registration of Voters Bill, when the 
first Hweiileoii clauses were all agreed to, or carried by 
consult ruble majonlies. The (jiiestioii of luljouniment 
was then twice moved by the minority, on thy pretext of 
an aversion to inidniglit legislation ; but was negatived 
on the tiist tlivision by Ji majority of .Sh to .39, and on 
the seeoiid bv ainajoiilyol S3 to 30. It was eventually 
agieed, however, on the motion of Mr. Rice, that the 
Ch 111 man should leporl, piogress. A misiiiiderataml- 
iiig, whit li i(n)k ])lace on the debate on one of the mo- 
tions lor adjounmumt, between Sir John lloblioiue and 
Coloin I Sihlhorp, was anunged on the iiilerptisition ol 
the Mouse, by tlie loiiner (l(u buing lliat be bad not iii- 
leiultd any per'onal ollence by llie words which were 
tjb|ec'eul to, and the latter iiitimaliiig that Iih was per- 
il cllv satisfied. 

On f^iiday, the iTtii, in the Lords, the Mniiieijial 
Act AnuMidiiient Bill was read a third time, and 
jj.is'^cd. The Chaneeflor of llie I'lxi he(nier and other 
Meini)crs of the Mouse of Commons llien aj>peared at 
the Bar, and reipiested a coiilerence on the subjecl of 
llu'ir Lnidship’s awu-iidnients to llie liish Mniinijial 
('(Mporalion Rtl’onii Bill The conleienee liaving 
taken place, the fiords who had heen ap|M>inte(l to 
inane.ge it repoitcd that the Commons liad commnni- 
• ealed, in wilting, their reasons lor not agreeing to tlic 
amendments. It was then agreetl, on the motion of 
Lord ^lelboiirne, that the leasons of the Commons 
shoiiUl he taken into con.-iideratioii on that day week. 
It wa'^, hovvevei’, aitervvaids arianged lliat the (piestiou 
should b(' delerrcd till Mondav, the :27th 

III the Ciimmons, w lien the Clianeellor of the Ex- 
checpicr presented, at the Bar, the Report ot tlie C<^iu- 
imllce appointed to draw u]) the reasons he ollered to 
tlu* fjoids for iif)t agreeing to tlieir Lordsliip’s amend- 
ments on the lush t'or])()ralion Betorm Bill, Sir Ro- 
liert J’eel ])rolested against being supposed to concur 
in tbe Keiunt, lliongb he ollered no o|)j)osition to its 
being leceived. It was admitted by Mr. Bice, that the 
reasons weie to be considered as only .‘’peaking the 
.HMise ol the inajoiiLy. 

The II oiise iiaviiig then resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee (ill llKi Tithe Commutation Bill, two iTevv clauses 
were adopted on the motion of Lord John Russell, 
materially modifying the rule originally laid down in the 
Bill tor fixing tlie amoniii of the commutation. They 
•^novided that, on notice being given to the Commis- 
sioners, either by any landowners or any titheowners 
liaving an interest to the extent of not less than half 
the lands or tithes of any parish, the Commissioiicrs 
phall have power to diminish or increase the average 


derived from the payments of the last seven years by 
any sum not greater thafi one-fifth part of its amount ; 
that cases appearing to the Commissioners to be 
fraudulent or collusive* shall be reserved for separate 
adjudication^ and that the Commissioners shall make 
a Report to the Secretary of Slate befoiri^ the Ist of 
May, 1837, stating in what manner the discretion dms 
vested in them ought in their judgment to be exercised, 
vvhi^h Report, and all other Reports given in by the 
Coffimissioiiers, shall be laid before Parliament within six 
weeks after they shall have been received, or afler 
Parliament shall have met. The Church of England 
Bill, tbt object of which is to carry into eftect the recom- 
mendations of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners respect- 
ing the aheration of the extent of dioceses and the 
incomes of Bishops, was then read a second time. After 
this the House went into Committee on the Registration 
of Voters Bill, when the clauses np to the 66lh were 
agreed to, after several amendments proposed by the 
Opijosition luul been negatived by large mnjorities. 

On Monday, the 20lh, in answer to a (]ueslion from 
Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell slated that he should 
not be able to briiTg in any Bill upon the subject of 
chnrcli-ratfs during the [iresent Session; but whenever 
he did intyodnee such a measuie, it would be founded 
upon llie principle which lie had always maintained — 
that it was the duty oj the Stafe, either by means of 
rates, or of some other pftblic fund, to maintain the 
buildings set apait !)y the State for divine worship in 
good and sufticient repair. The House having then 
resolved into (’oinmittee, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved that the duly now payable on news- 
papers should be reduced to L/., subject to such pro- 
visions with respect to the size of the newspapers as 
may be enacted by any Act passed in the present Ses- 
sion. As an amendment on thi.s Resolution, 8ir C'harle.s 
Knightley moved that the duty on hard soap he reduced 
from lof/. to L/., and that on soft soap from id. 
to one farthing jier Ib. A long debate followed, in 
winch the principal speakers were Mr. Spring Rice in 
support ot ih(‘ icdnclioii o(* the n(*vvs|)aj)er duty, and 
Mr. (loulbni n for the reduction ot tlic lax on soap. 
When the C'ommitlce at length divided, the nffhibers 
were found to be — lor the original motion 241, for the’ 
amendnu lit The ijiicslion of the reduction of the 

ne’w.spaper stainj>-i)nlv may now, Ih^relorc, be consi- 
dered sale. Some otlici Bills were altervvards advanced 
a stage 

On Tuesday, the :2 Ist, in the Lords, among some 
other business of less importance, the I^uhliii Police 
Bill went through C'ommitlee, and a Bill was brought 
ill by the Lord Chancellor, and read a first time, for the 
im))io’iement ot chinch discijdine. 

In the Commons, in aiiswei to a (juestion hy Mr. 
Oiolc, the Chama'llor of the Exchequer staled, that in 
order to relieve the tea-dealers as lar as possible from the 
pressure occasioned by the circumstance of the duty on 
Boheas being to be augmented from 1.?. 6(L to 2.v. !</. 
per ll). l)y llie Isl of July, it had been determined to 
permit tlie payment of tlie duty to be dclcrred to any 
time not exceeding thirty (lays after that date. In an- 
swer to another (picstion lioin Sir George Clerk on the 
subject of the duty on Jirst class paper, Mr. Rice made 
the iollowing statement : —In the interval before the * 
icdiiclioii of the dnt>, (on the lUlh ot OctAher), paper- 
makers would be allowed to pass paper into the stocks 
of their customers under the direction of the Board of 
Excise, the duty having been paid before it was iasuecl 
from the mills, and any stock of that paper unconaumed 
on the loth October in the hands oft atati oners, 
would entillc them to a return equal to the excess of 
the old duly over the new. Mr. Uume afterwards ob- 
tained leave to bring in a Bill for separating the admi- 
nistration of tbe financial from that oHlie judicial aifuirs 
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of counties. During: the remainder of the evenip: the 
House 8ut in Cominittee on the Registration of voters 
Bill, when b good deal of discussion took place on some 
of the clauses, and several amendments were proposed, 
all of which, however, were negatived. The clause 
directing iiie poll to be taken in one daySvas omitted, 
on an understanding that the point should be^made the 
subject of a separate Hill. An amendment was pro- 
pus^ hy Sir James Graham, with the view of prevent- 
ing the creation of county votes out of leases conferling 
votes fur a town ; bill at this point it was moved timt 
the Chairman should report progress, and the motion 
was carried, on a division, by u inajnrity of 63 to 49. 

On Wednesday, the 22nd, on the further coiisidera* 
tion of the Report on the Metropolitan Suspension 
Bridge over the Thames being moved hy Mr. Tennyson 
D*Eyncourt, Mr. Tooke moved llrat the Report should 
be taken into consideration that day six mouths;^ but, 
on a division, the amendment was negatived by a majo- 
rity of 109 to 30. Mr. tiiilly then, in support Qf a 
statement which he liad made on a former evening, read 
a letter, addressed by Mr. Hardy, the member for Brad- 
ford, to one of his supporters in that place, in which the 
Honourable Member had used the following words : — 
** 1 always felt bound in honour, though much against 
my conscience, to pay the head-money to those who 
voted for me, and whi^li was, in many instances, taken 
by those who ought to haVt been ashamed of such a 
thing.’* .In a long reply which Mr. Hardy made to 
Mr. Gully’s speech, and in which he entered into very 
full explanations of various matters alluded to in the 
letter, he appears to have passed over this the most 
material sentence in it, without observation. Mr. Hume 
atterwards moved that the letter, which hud been laid 
upon the table of the House, should be printed, but 
the motion was negatived hy a majority oi 136 to 97. 
The House having then res()l\ed itself into a Committee 
of Ways and Means, the Cliancellor of the Exchequer 
moved a resolution, ot which he had given notice a day 
or two before, for equalizing the duties on East and 
West India sugar. Altliougli some ditliculties and ob- 
jections were started hy one or two Honourable Mem- 
bers, ®is important proposition appeared to be gene- 
rally received with much gra lift cat ion hy the House. 
The resolution was agreed U) without a division. A 
division then look place, alter u short debate, on Mr. 
Wakley’s motion tor the second reading of tlie Parish 
Vestries Bill,-- the object of wbieli is to repeal the 28th 
of Geo. Ill,, commonly called Sturges Bourne’s Act, 
which gives a plurality of voles in \esiry to propeity; 
when the numbers were found to lx*, Ayes 42, Noes (iO. 
After this the Municij>al Corporations (Scotland) Bill 
went through Committee; and the Bribery at Elections 
Bill was also considered in Committee, and several of 
the clauses agreed to. 

On Thursday, the 23id, the Lords were for some 
time occupied, as they had been lor several days pre- 
viously, in bearing evidence in support of the Statibrd 
Borough Disfranchisement Bill. Lord Jjyndhurst 
then moved the second reading of a Bill for allowing 
(he aid of counsel to prisoners in making their defence 
in coses of iclony, which had been some days helbre 
introduced by the Lord Chancellor. The motion was 
agreed to without a'^iwn. 

In the Coiniupff^jjrlhe que.siion of the ballot was 
again brought by Mr. Grote, in a motion for 
leaxe to brm(/iQ''a BHb providing' that the votes ut 
elections fc^ffa^mbers of l^liamei^t' should be taken 
by that The motion was supported by Mr. 

Leader, Bowriug, Mr. £waii, Colonel Thompson, 
Mr. Villiers, and Mr. Roehet htiid opposed by X^rd 
Dahneny nnck Mr. Robinson. 'On the division it was 
negatived,.by^ majority of 139 to 80. Lord John 
Russell, obtained leave to bring iu a Bill for 


the more convenient division of countiea into polling 
disiricia for the eleetion of Members of Parliament, and 
for taking the poll in one day. A debate and a division 
then took place on a motion of (he I^ord Advocate, for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better regulation of the 
office of auditor of accounts in the Court of Session in 
Scotland, and for the appointment of two accouiitants- 
general in the said court. The motion was opposed by ^ 
Sir William Rue, Sir George Clerk, and Mr. Goulburn, 
but was carr.ied, on tlie division, hy a majority of 93 to 
69. The Lord-Advgcate also obluined leave to bring 
ill a Bill to regulate the constitution, jurisdiction, and 
forms of process bf sherills* courts, and the civil juris- 
diction pi sheriffs' burgh courts, in Scotland. Mr. • 
Thomson obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the 
better regulation of light-house'^, founded on the Re- 
port of the Committee which had lately inquired into 
that subject. 


FRANCE. 

The affairs of Algiers have occupied the attention of the 
Chambers, and caused considerable embarrassment to 
government, which feels more and more the weight of ^ 
that useless conquest. A party proposed that the army 
of Africa, , as it is called, which is 23,000 strong, and 
costs an enormous sum, should be forthwith reduced, 
hut this was opposed by government; and Marshal 
Clausel, the governor of Algiers, who was present at 
the debate, staled plainly, that instead of being in a 
condition to maintain himself aguin^ the Arabs and 
Kabvles with lewer men than he then had, he actually 
wanted reinforcements. The Marshal, mor6()ver, gave 
it as his opinion, that in order to ensure the prosperity 
of the Airicaii colony, government ought to prevent \ 
both the civil and military functionaries from occupying 
themselves, so much as thev have been doing, with the 
purchase and ciiltiviilion of land for their own benefit, 
and lecjuire them to devote themselves solely to the 
siipi ort of French influence in Algiers and its dcjien- 
deiicies 

We sup[)ose this means that both civil and military 
functional les — the colonist who goes thither on his own 
account, as well us (he paid servant of government, — 
should be eonstaiitly in arms. On Ihe very day of the , 
debate iit Paris, news arrived that General Arlaiiges 
required re-enforcements on the river Tufiia, his en- 
Ireiuhed camp there being sui rounded by clouds of 
Arabs. 

Jt ii|)peHrs that General Arlanges has since succeeded 
ill getting back to Oran, and that considerable re-inforce- 
nients were landed at that place from the ship of the 
line “Nestor.” on the 4th of June. Admiral Ilu^on ^ 
was expcctetl to arrive with fresh forces on the 7th or^ / 
BUh and, after landing yiem, to proceed to Tripoli with ' 
his squadron of observation, to watch the proceedings 
(»f the Sultan’s Beet. Mahmoud, it seems, is deter- 
mined to reduce the Bey of l^ ipoli, and this the French 
are anxious to prevent. 

The subject of the tolal abolition of slavery in the 
French colonies has been again introduced in the Cham- 
ber^of Deputies. No specific motion was made, but 
Ministers declared that they warmly desired the eman- 
cipation of all slaves, and were studying the means of 
accomplislting that important measure. As compen- 
sation must in justice be given to the French slave- 
holders, we hope that when that word is mentioned the 
aeal and liumq^ity of the deputies will not evaporate as 
they did last year when treating of the same subject. 

On one or two matters of no great moment the Cabi- 
net has been defeatejd in the Chamber of Deputies. At 
the end of May a majority of 163 to 148 voted again.st 
Ministers, who were fur keeping the salaries of the 
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prefects of tlie departments in statu quo. The whole of 
the proposed reduction amounted to about 4000/, sier^- 
ling: ! • 

On the let of June, the DukoKle Fitzjames, a ftmitic 
absolutist of the most hopeless description, who was 
formerly a peer, but not choosing to take the oaths to 
Louis Philippe, threw up his peerage, and now sits in the 
lower house, delivered there a long and most ferocious 
tirade agtiinst England, the uatiirul, the eternal enemy of 
France. This uljra- royalist imitated th^ reasonings 
and style of the Jacobins and tjje worst of the Bona- 
partists, scarcely omitting a single term of abuse coined 
between 1790 and 1815. To strengthen his declama- 
tion he bad recourse to falsehood, misrepresenting a 
speecii of Mr. C.'anning’s, ?tnd the feeling, of the Engllsli 
people, which at this moment is anything but hostile to 
the French. We wish we were quite sure of the reci- 
procity of this good feeling. The speech was interesting 
only inasmuch as it led to a declaration from M. Thtera, 
the head of the present Cabinet, who said in reply, that 
a good understanding and the beat of feelings eyistelF^ 
between France and England, — that the alliance 
England was not only, under circumstances, the very 
best that France could enter into, but also the one likely 
to last .longest, and he treated as a vulgar absurdity the 
Duke's assertion that the people of France and the people 
of England are, and ever must be, irreconcilable enemies. 

On the 2iid of June some questions were^pnt to Mi- 
nisters with respect to their projects for the third series' 
of the Greek loan, and some other points of foreign 
policy. The first question was altogether evaded, but 
after deprecatiuif a too busy interference in the affairs of 
other nations, M. Thiers said, with reference to the oc- 
cupation of the free city of Cracow by Priissiap, Aus- 
trian, and Russian troops,' ** That there could be no 
doubt that tlic Treaty of Vienna guaranteed the free- 
dom of (Vacow ; but he found by Article 9 of that 
.Treaty, that it was laid down, that the fre^ city of Cra- 
cow should not be made an asylum, and the centre of 
plots and operations, for individuals proscribed by the 
neigliboLii ing States. ITc said it appeared that a num- 
ber of Polish refugee^ had taken up their residence there 
— had formed an extensive conspiracy, and caused dis- 
turljuiices in the town; and that, ajiprizcd both of the 
plot and the riot, *llie Three Great Powers had <ieter- 
mined to occu])y Cracow for the avowed purpose of 
preserving tranquillity.” 

Ill this case the accusers make themselves witnesses 
and judge‘<. It is very probable, liow'ever, that some 
imprudent men may have been renewing at Oacow the 
desperate measures by which the Poles have occasioned 
Switzerland so mucli trouble. 

The debates in the cluimbcr of de])ulies on the 14th 
and 15th of June- were rather remarkable, though they 
led to no results. M. Lafitle, who consulers himself 
an ill-used man, and a victim to Louis Philijipe’s dgpji- 
city and ingratitude, deiioiincen the extravagance of the 
present government, which, it appears, co.sts the nation 
much more than the government of Charles X. Ac- 
cording to his showing, during the six years immedi- 
ately preceding the expulsion of Charles, the receipts 
of the Treasury had been 5,500,000,000 francs, — in 
the six years that have since elapsed the recei[)tfi»fi4iave 
been swelled to 7, .500,000,000 francs, — in the first of 
these six years, a deficit had ulwu)s existed, and in 
spite of the increase of revenue, a deficit equally to 
be remarked now. He said, in conclusion, “ If this 
deficit continue whilst the existing high taxes are main- 
tained, I shall feel bound to ask parfjop of my Ged 
*- and of my country for the part I took in the revolution 
of July.” 

M. Lafitte, the liberal, was followed in fiis line of 
reasoning by M. Berryer, the ultra-royalist, . who said 


thot^he budget qf •1837 exooed«d thftt for 1829, by 
105,000.000 frnwea. * 

A mission has been despatched by Lnuis Philippe^s 
government to the Emperor of Mofoco. some of whose 
subjects have fought along with Abdel lEed^r against the 
Freneh, in Ihe neighbourhood miS' 

slon to the Pasha of Egypt is 6pE»k^;nf.^ ; < 

Louis Philippe^s sons — the fvd the 

Duke of Nemour — have been as fitwwjfrablyi hy 

tht> Austrian as they were by the Priiasmil^deiife H»s 
Royal Highness of Orleans is said to much 

aflected as he stood before the tomb clf the Duke of 
Reichiftadt, the son of Napoleon, in the imperiai vaults 
of the church of the Capuchjhis, — and well he might 
be, if he recalled the many ficissitudes crowded within 
a few years ! 


SPAIN. 

FiCom the hard fighting in front of St. Sebastian, on 
the^5th of May, which we .described in our last retro- 
spect, no operations of any consequence took place until 
the 24th of the same month, when Lord John Hayi 
our naval commaitder on the station, who seems to 
have become the hero of this war, ran down the cc^ast 
as far as Fontnrabin, which town, together with the 
town of Passages, he reconnoitred with the view of 
subsequently making un attack on the Carlists there. 
One of his steamers got^a-ground near to PassageSr 
and l^y exposed lor some time to the musketry of \be 
Cai lists, whojined the cl ills above the sea, but the 
vessel was got off without any serious injury, and no 
lives were lost in her. While the men on the clifis 
were firing, several women were seen clxargiiig the 
muskets and handing them to the men ; but these 
Amazons, us well as their companions, were puttoilight 
by a few of Lord Johi/s shells. On the 28th of May, 
the Carlist entrenchmenls on the right bank of the 
Urumea were attacked by land and water by General 
Evans and Lord John Hay, and after some sharp can- 
nonading, the town and Port of Passages were taken 
possession of for the Queen. These operations were 
greatly lacilitated by Caj)tain Maitland, of the Tweed, 
who succeeded in laying a bridge of bouts aerbss the 
broad and rapid Urniiieu. If General Evans had had 
such a bridge on tlic 5tli, some liiindreds of his men 
who then fell miglit have been sparec^. 

The Carlists gathering in force made a bold attempt 
on the (ith of June to recover all the ground they had 
lost since the 5tb of May. In ten battalions they at- 
tacked ail along the Christino lines, from the works 
opposite St. Sebastian to those at the soufh-west of the 
Port of Passages, but they were beaten at every 
and gave up the attempt alter losing 300 men. It will 
snrjirise those who took the most lavourable view of 
General Evans’s successes, that they should have beea 
in a state to attack at all. On the 9th, however, they 
fell on the lines again, or rather on an advanced post to 
the cast of Passages, principally defended by British ; 
but he.’e again they were driven back with loss, StiJl 
it should seem ihat they keep fhe Queen’s forces close 
to the sea line, and maintain themselves inland. The 
Queenites hud received u re-enfbrcemeiit of 2000 men 
on the 8th. 

In Lower Arragon the £Jarlist bands have been . 
more successful, and Cabrera^ whose old motlier was 
foully murdered by the ChriftUnos, seems to ba tak/of ft 
fearful vengeance. In cpiyunction with m)me other m- 
8urg«nt chiefs het Surrounded the far infeiior foljOft of 
^Jolonel Valdez, and cu|h it to pieces, ttvilt sported 
dial, after hiatViotqj^i^ 4lls shot 70 of thc pri- 

soners, ftifnid mftftiiwiitinns of much delight, and to 
the sound of music.^ Valdez himself escaped with 
great difficulty.^ 
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There ivas some fighting at Ariel liear Vi^ria, 
on the 23rd and 24th of May, when the insurgents 
tried the lines of General Cor^ofa^ but instead of 
carrying them they were beaten back, and are said to 
have lost some fortified works of their own.. The 
Queeuites lo$t 250 men in killed and wounded ; the 
loss of the CarltsU was more considerable.^ A few 
days after Cordova r^aired to Madrid. 

Turning from ^tbe deld ^of actual warfare/ we find 
little to raise our hop^ for this unhappy country. On 
the 22nd of Ajpt^ Catfliagena became the scene of dis- 
graceful d^orders which lasted three days, during which 
some twenty ^ofenceless individuals — government clerks, 
priests,, and notables of the town, — were seized and 
massacied io the publip square. The Govcrndr-Generul 
O’ Daly and>4he National Guards arc said to have re- 
mained passive spectators of these atrocities, which 
were committed by almutv a hundred nitrians, crying 
** Death to the Carlists.” The civil authorities were 
panib-struek, and did nothing. At Sariigossa an ,aU 
^ tempt at a similar riot was put down through the tirm and 
proper conduct of General San Miguel. A revolutionary 
junta, formed at Malaga, dissolved ‘itself at the end of 
May, finding it impracticable to organize a powerful 
insurrcctfbii in favour of “ the spirit of volimited 
democracy. ** 

Some uneasiness was* created nt Macb id among the 
moderate party (if we can call any party in Spain 
moderate) at the admission into the ditferent public 
offices of a number of persons notoriously attached to 
the movement party; but it is said in defence of Istu- 
rilz, the new MmistcT, that these appointments were 
made by his predecessor Mcndizabal, a few days befbre 
quitting office. It was considered matter of great con- 
gratulation for Isturitz that the pr()vincial deputies from 
Leon, General Palarea from Valencia, General Uoten 
from Alcaniz, and a lew other officers, had explicitly 
declared (hat they would support his Miniblry. The 
Premier himself, however, does not appear to liavo 
much confidence in its stability ; and certain measures 
of suppression and prohibition be lias adopted agamsf 
the journals in opposition to him, added to tlie reaciiuess 
with \vhich he has recourse to the military, have much 
iucreaked his unpo|)idarity. In the hope ol gaining 
strength for him, the Queen Regent has ilissolved the 
(brtes;'but it is much doidited whether, in the new 
e.stutc of Procuradores, he will have more friends than 
ill Uie old one. As for the Proecres, or Peers, they aie 
expected to be against bun almost to a man. 

Cordo^v^a,,vyho had left his army unpaid and in perfect 
inactivity at ViUoria, was still lingering at Madrid^ 

The Madrid (iazvtlc of the 7th oj' June contained a 
royal decree respecting the iion-consohdated debt. By 
a previous decree is.sued by Mcndizabal, one-third of 
that kind oT debt was secured to the holders, and the 
15th of May lost was fixed as the latest term on which 
claims to that advunluge could be niudc. Only oue-half 
of the holders having presented themselves by that day, 
one-third promised to those who had lodged their claims 
was paid them (in casli,*it is said), and the other one- 
third not claimed was secured to them ; the non -claimants 
being for ever disrpialified. The decree .set forth that 
the paper debt was tu be paid integrally. 

Another decree, jwi^slsBd b) the same official organ, 
is inteuiled toVeguliUe the sale of church and tnouastic, 
or,iw it ia called, “nationaP' properly. It ofters still 
nfbre facilities aud uccommodations (ban the decree on 
the same subject MendizaUM, but capitalists 

and' purchasers coiitinjl&to be iwantiff g or diffident. 

The new Cortes aro^nytt^d^tbe ^OthofAtigust. 
The elections nmde^’%:ond^U^|i6cDrding^ to the n’ew 
^ scheme proposedf^^ltlfl^ legislatuj'e in the ministry of 
but whi^ had not been passed into a law 


when the late Cortes were dissolved : this is something 
new in the history of constitutional governments. The 
Exeheqiiei^ Is represented empty ; but as far as in- 
clination goes to keep ^ood faith, Isturitz is favourably 
regarded by the foreign creditors of Spain* , 

PORTUGAL. 

The political atmosphere of Lisbon has b^en stormy) 
and is still very threatening. On tire 29th of ^ay the 
Queen opened the Cortes with great ceremony, and 
seven days after she dissolved them with the shortest, 
or without any notice. The tniijoriiies against Ministers 
were overj)owering in both Chambers, and in both the 
debates had been carried on with much violence and 
gross personality. The chief bone of contention seems 
to have lieen the ajipointment of Donna Maria’s hus- 
band, now .styled Prince Don Fernando, to be Coin- 
man<ier-in-ChLef of the Forces. The meeting of the 
New Cortes now stands apjiointed for the 15th ' of 
August. The finances are in disorder. 

SAXONY. 

The King, Anthony Clenu nt Theodore, died at Pihiitz 
on the 6th of June in the eighty-second year of his age. 
He succeecSed his brother Fiedeiick Augustus (the 
most steady pf Bonaparte’s allies) in 1627, and he is 
now in his turn sncceciled by a nephew (another Fre- 
deric Am gnstiis) who ever since 1830 had been asso- 
ciated with him in the Government, under the title of 
co-regent. This interesting but very limited Stale has 
had but little influence in tlie. alFuii’K of Germany since 
the Congress of Vienna, when, in jiunishment for their 
Sovereign’s having been the last to (jiiit Napolean and 
join the allies, a million of the Saxon peo[)lc who had 
all along disapproved of the tergiversations oi the King, 
andi his de\otion to the French, were given over to 
Pru.ssia, and the territories they occupied (about half of 
the kingdom) incorjiorated with the Prussian dominions. 
Since then the King of Prussia h: s cxeicised an inllii- 
eiice over the whole, and receiilly Saxony, in opjiosition 
to her best interest, s, has been induced to become a 
jiarly to Ins exclusive trade-lengiii's. 

The people have paid dearly for the fault of tlieir 
ruler, and yet, uccoiding to ^1. de Talleyrand, the only 
taiill to be attiibuted to the old King in not seceding 
troni llonaparte tjuiie as soon as some other allies of 
the French, w'as Ins having allowed his clock to be a 
quarter of an hour slower lhaii Ins ncigbhonrs. 

The new King’s first proclamation is as brief as nei d 
bc^it merely summons all public fniiclionui les to |ak^ 
the oath of allegiance to him. ' 

SOUTH AMERICA— MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

If we cun place faith in news icccived from more than 
one quaiter, the Texians have entirely defeated the 
Mexican army sent against them, captured or killed 
Sautu Anna, the Mexican Picsideiit, and achieved, for 
the time, th^ir iiide|)endericc. Nearly all the names 
that wj)])ear of those in command on the part of the 
lexians hav^c u xery English sound! The Secretary - 
of- War signs “ Thomas Rush.” 

As the President refused to interfere, C),r take the 
field on Government account, Brother Jonathan got 
up a joiut-fitock war against Mexico on his own ac- 
count. 'The spinets of the United States are nume- 
roifs in Texas, and if they have the lead, they are likely 
to settle down into a quiet and durable State mucii 
sooner than the turbulent repulilicans of Spanish, 
in South 
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DeClTMM^ AND ABSTEA^. 

REASONS OP THE COMMONS FOR DISSENTING ^ Great fliitwn, 'refonidng tW 
FROM THE IRISH MUNICIPAL BILL SENT but piwldlnjt a permanent »yrte«s;w;«fl|TO 5 J|#rern- 
DOWN FROM THE T.nH.TW. ment, th^ Commons are not pr«ww (M^lpl^toany 

^ venActments fpr Ireland irrecom^ilprilA ' i^md 

In the discharipe of the hi^h trust committed to, them by pAnciples which have p^iveii the 

^le Constitut ion 0 / this realm, the Commone of the United ilfliabitants of the corporate citiea,ajid.i^(Mip'OM Bri- 
Kin^jdom of Great Britain and Ir|lAnd feel it to be their tain, and have been conducive to 
duty to fniard agrainst the establishment of any precedent Because it appears to the Commons essetimii&iieeM 
inconsistent with the maintenance ofthat pood correspond- to the best interests of Great Britain andlrefO^ fLOd to 
ence and undeistaudinp between the two Houses of Pap* the maintenance of the legislative union bAW^' the t#0 
liament which is essenliaj lor the framing and* enacting^ countries, that the same geniBral principles of 
pood laws to the ease and contentment of all classes of the should be applied tolboth partial the empire^ pol^tto 
King’s subjects, and jhe security, honour, and dignity of such modifications as local circumstancei may venm li^ 
his Majesty’s Crown. dispensable or expedient. 

In considering the amendments made by the I^rds in Because if the rights, immi^inities, and franchisee giwtad 
the Bill for the regulation of municipal corporations in and continued to municipal corporations in Great Br^ain, 
Ireland, the Commons are bound to advert to the mode of are in Ireland abolishecl or withheld, the Commons are 
procedure adopted in the other House of Parliament. „ apprehensive that a spirit of distrust and^iscontent wiK 
The Bill passed by the HouSe of Commons provided for be produced in Ireland, lessening the confidence reposed ' 
the regulation of municipal corporations and borough- in the decisions q/ Parliament, endangering' the. public 
tov\ ns in Ireland, and was framed upon the principle of tranquillity, and thereby impairing the strength, the 
reforming existing abuses, but of preserving within cer- resources, and the security of tne British empire, 
tain cities |iid towns in Ireland a system of municipal go- Because the Commons consider the dischaf^ Of looal 
vernment. duties, and the enjoyment of local privileges, under a 

It appears from the Minutes of the House of Lords, that system of sclf*government, as cstablisned in. the Aotl for 
■ in pursuance of an instruction from the Hitusc, the prin- the reform of the muilicipnl corporations oftjhreat Britain, 
ci])lc of the Bill has been altogether altered in Com- to be*amonp the most efficient guarantees and securities 
railtee, and a change of title has been consequently ren- for peace and good order, and contentment, abdtoaiford 
dcred indispensable. , • the surest m^ans of directing the active ambition of the 

By the Bill returned from the Lords, it is proposed to free subjects of a constitutional monarchy to just and 
abolish municipal corporations throughout all Ireland, legitimate objects, thus ensuring obedience io 4hc laws, 
and to place the management of all corporate property and an attachment to the constitution of the realm*^ 
under Commissioners appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant of Because the conduct of the several corporations in Ire- 
Jreland, and holding their offices during his pleasure. land, as set forth in the Reports presented to Parliainent, 

The Bill, as amended, founded on a new principle, bear- has been such as to render it wholly inexpedient to con- 
ing u new title, and varying in its enactments from th^ tinue in office, by one general enactment, all the servants 
Bill sent to the other House of Parliament, must, there- of such'corporations, intrusted as they are with the per- 
. fore, be considered as an original measurf*. The Com- formance-.of duties highly important to the mercantile 
mens are far from questioning the undoubted right of the and commercial interests of the several cities and towns in 
Lords to exercise tlieir undisputed powers and privileges Ireland. 

in modifying or rejecting legislative measures .submitted* The Commons disagree to the amendments of the 
to them ; but as tho»diie and careful examination in each Lords, by which members of the corporations other than 
House of ParlinmeBt of the principle and details of all the officers ot such corporations may claim to receive com- 
legislative enactments jiassing thiough the various stages pensation. • * 

as proscribed by the orders, ancient usages, and constitu- Because the grant of such compensation, without refer- 
tioii of Parliament is essential to the making of just laws, ence to duties of office performed by the party claiming ** 
and as such due and careful consideration is rendered compensation, is unprecedented, and* likely to lead to in- 
difficult, if not wholly impossible, if original Bills are jurious results. 

transmitted in the form of amendments from one House Because the payment of pensions, alowances, and annual 
ofPailiament to the other, the Commons trust that the sums, without reference either to the time Bi^ which sifch 
course ])ursued on the present occasion by thq Lords may pensions, allowances, or annual sums were granted, or to 
not be drawn into precedent. any . public services rendered bv the persons to whom 

But while the Commons have felt it to be their duty to sitch grants have been made, wnether supported by an 
state the reasons which preclude them from agreeing to alleged established usnge or a previous resokition, may 
^ thill Bill as amended, yet, from an earnest desire to main- ehtail on the cities and towns of Jreland charges created 
' €ain undisturbed that good understanding and correspond- contrary to law,' unsupported by any just authority, and 
enee between the two Houses which they consider as mayMhqs continue and sanction aouses of trusts, ^aug- 
essential to the well-being of the British monarchy, and menting the .local "burdens, and diminishing the revenues 
from a conviction of the evil consequences of leaving applicaot^ ib the common good. 

great and admitted grievances without present and adc-" Because these enactments of the Lords, if not amended, 
quate remedy, th^ have proceeded to take into their are tholly at variance and irreeoncilable with the facts of 
consideration the Lords’ amendments, in an earnest hope the case, as appearing on the face of the Report of the 
that such a measure maybe thereon founded as shall Commissioners presented to both Houses of Parliamanh 
meet the concurrence of the other House of Parliament, Because, if the malversation and abuse of trust byexist- 
as shall be consistent wiili the principles of legislation ing corporations be such as to impose an obligation upon 
adopted in the reform of the municipal corporations of the Legislature to extinguish or remodel all such corjiora- 
Great Britain, satisfying the just exjpectatioi;^s of his tions, a continuance df the existing corporators m the die-; 
Majesty’s subjects in Ireland, and thereby maintaining charge of their duties is inexpedient and ynjust. * 

and strengthening the union between Great Britain ana Because the property of many of the existtfi|r eOtpora- 
Ireland. • tions has been granted in trust ibr paying and Unpe^g 

Because the Commons cannot consent abolish a teteral of the cities and 1 <^bs Ireland| and^^oAer 
branch of the institutions of this free coap^, which is public usem add cons(S(pi#i»tly these aiiaminay|||(;jarosild 
coeval with the earliest connexion bohveen Gfeat Britain. gontinu6thepoidgrsof m«?u*Ung^rpoigH^^|^^ the 
, and Ireland, which is founded upon cbaxtfTa by /governing ^ 

his Majesty’s royal predecessors, and is recognudd which proposed theii^ dbiotlxU abbliuon and 

itatute law of the realm, at various periods, niore parti- eklinction, / ^ , - 

oularly in the Act of Settlement and (he Act of Union Because these endbtttienle would, in tome cases, hare 
between Great Britain and Ireland. the eflbct of converting a terminable trust or office into an 1 

Because, as the Imperial Parliament has passed laws office or trust for the lue of the parly, and that not m the 

N 



no 

case of persons appointed or elected sucli intent^but 
for the benefit of such as are casually in ofifice on a given 
day^. 

Because such enactments might' create an impression, 
that whilst the Legislature proposed to abolish the exist- 
ing corporatiopSt care was taken to continue and to sanc- 
tion the powers and authority of the existing coipprators. 

Because the estates and personal property of corpora^ 
tions being granted for local purposes, will be most aavan- 
tageously administered by these who are at once locidly 
interest and locally ies]^nsible. « 

Because in so far as these corporate funds are applicable 
to the purposes of paving, watching, and lighting, and 
other analogous public services, which must otherwise be 
provided for by local taxation, it is just that the parties 
authorised apa empowered to impose these local taxes 
should also bi^ intrusted with' the management and appli- 
cation of the oor^rate estates. 

Because the effect of placing the management of these 
estates and fundi in the hands of Commissioners, holding 
office during the pleasure of the. Lord-Lieutenant, would 
be the creation of an undue ir^fluence in the several cities 
and towns in^^pnsistent with their freedom and political 
independence. 

Because the transfer of the right of , nominating various 
public servants and officers from a local authority to Com- 
missioners, holding office during the pleasure of the Lord- 
LieiUenant, will increase the patronage of the Crpwn, Un- 
supported by the suggestion of any adequate grounds 
eitner of necessity or of expediency. 

Because the enactment that sucii surplus revenue may 
be applied to the public benefit of the several towns is 
vague and indeterminate, and leaves too wide a discretion 
■to the nominees of the Lord-Lieutenant. 

Because it is proposed in this enactment to sanction the 
appropriation of corporate revenues to the uses of local 
boards or trustees, acting under a statutable authority, 
and the public revenues of the cities and towns may thus 
be applied to purposes of limited usefulness, by which the 
general interests of the inhabitants may not be promoted. 

Because this enactment may sanction a misapplication 
.of the corporate funds from the public purposes to which 
they were oiriginally destined, and to which, for the benefit 
of the country, they should still continue to be applied. 

Because, if the conduct of the existing corporations in 
Ireland has been such as to render their abolition not only 
expedient but indispensable, the continuance in office of 
the nominees of such corporations, without reference to 
their character or qualifications, cannot be justified. 

Because such offices are connected with, the administra- 
tion of justice in Ireland, and should therefore be removed 
Born local influence, and placed under the immediate 
authority of the Crown. 

Because the efiects of the Lord.s’ amendments would be 
td give to several of their officers a more permanent title 
in their several offices than that which they now possess. 

Because the eftect of such an enactment would be, to 

g ive to the officers in qne.stion a more extended interest in 
leir offices than that which they now enjoy. 

Because the officers appointed by or under the authority 
of the existing corporations of Ireland, arc not in ail cases 
the best qualified persons to be continued in the exei^cise of 
functions connected with the administration of justice. 

Because such officers have been appointed by the cor- 
porate bodies* whose abuse of trust is proved by the Re-' 
port of the Royal Commission, and is admitted by both 
oranches of the Legislature. 

Because such offices relating to the administration of 
justice ought not to b« exposed to animadversion or sus- 
picion 

Because the effect of the Lords’ amendment will be, in 
some cales, to conyert an office held during pleasure, or 
by annual wppinttnent, into an office held during good 
behavlou^'' creating a new and extended title, for 
^ of existing oorpoeations. 

ThetibBitnoninave felt it tope ino^mbent on them to 
state the foregoing reasons Iheir ^Hsagreement with 
certain of tbe amendments them by the Lords. 

In the Bill, jfA now amende Camnmne have con- 
sented to conQ^ the establial^gqllll^^ bf town-counmls to 
twelve considerable cities and toei^i of which the wealth 
and importance render them weUvSaUed tp such a system 
of locil fosernment. The Commona have tether pio* 
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vided for the local government of twenty cities and towns 
of lesser extent and population, hy applying to them the 
enactments of a statute specially relied upon in the amend- 
ments of the Lords. Within these several cities and low ns 
it cannot be doubted but that the wealth, the intelligence, 
and the public spirit of the inhabitants, will supply both a 
constituent and a representative body fully qualified for 
the performance of local duties. The Compdone have ex- 
cluded from the immediate operation of the Bill, as re- 
turned to the Lords, eighteen towns iq which the necessity 
of legislative interference is less apparept. 

The Commons have thus endeavoured to maintain a 
good understanding between the two Houses, by not in- 
sisting on many provisions contained in the Bill as it ori- 
ginally passed their House. 

The amendments to which the Commons have still felt 
it their duty to refuse their concurrence are such as ap- 
pear to them to be wholly irreconcilable with the principle 
of the Bill as introduced, and no less at variance with the 
principles adopted in reforming the municipal corporations 
of Ciheat Britain. 

From these leading principles the Commons think it 
would be expedient, unwise, and unjust to depart. In an 
Address carried by both Houses to the foot ol the Throne, 
a determination was expressed to preserve inviolate the 
legislative union, but at the same time to remove all ju.st 
causes of complaint, and to promote all well-considered 
measures of improvement. Were the present corporations 
I of Ireland, or the governing bodies thereof^ to be continued 
I in the exercise of their functions, proved and admitted, as 
has been, thfbir scandalous abuse of trust, the Commons 
feel that a just cause of complaint would remain im- 
1 removed ; and if a Bill were permitted to become law, ex- 
i tingiusfiing m Ireland all traces of those municipal insti- 
tutions, which have existed for upwards of six centuries, 
and which at no former period, even during internal com- 
motion and civil war, it was ever proposed to abolish, the 
Commons do not conceive that enactments of such an un- 
precedented nature would come within the description of 
those well-considered measures of improvement which 
Parliament has pledged itself to promote. 


POST-OFFICE TREATY. 

CONVKNTION DETWEKN HIS MAJESTY AND THE KING OF THE 
FRENCH, FOR EXTENDING THE FACILITIES OF COMMUNI- 
CATION BY POST, BETWEEN THEIR, RESPECTIVE DOMINI- 
ONS, SIGNED AT PARIS, MARCH 30, fc83C. 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and his Majesty the King of the 
French, being desirous of extending the facilities of com- 
munication by post between their respective dominions, 
and to accomplish by means of a convention this import- 
ant object, have for this purpose named as their Plenipo- 
tentiaries, that is to say : — 

His Majesty, the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Right Hon. Granville Earl Gran- 
ville, a Peer of the United Kingdom, Knight Grand Cross 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, a Privy Coun- 
-cillor, and his Majesty's Ambassador Extraordinary ar^ 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of France : — 

And his Majesty the King of the French, M. Louis 
Aldqlphe Thiers, Commander of the Royal Order of the 
Legion of Honour, &c., a Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Departments, Minister Secretary of Slate 
for the Department of Foreign Affairs, and President of 
the Council of Ministers : — 

Who, after having exchanged their respective full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles : — 

Art- 1. Persons desirous of sending letters either fh)m 
France to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,, and to those British colonies or possessions where 
the Post Office of Great Britain has established post-offices, 
or from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the British onlonies or possessions, to France, shall 
have the option — First, of allowing the whole of the 
postage of such letters to be charged to the receiver ; 
•eeendly, of paying the postage in ^vaiice to the place 
of destinatioii ; thisdly^ of pajring the postage only as 
far as the frontier of the eoimtry to which the lettefrs 
are sent 

Art, IL The system of ophmmlpayflmnt of postage spe- 
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(rifled in the preoedmg article, in fkvonr of ordinary letfen 
from the two oountHea^ihaH be ap^tcable ta^lettera ana 
packets containinij patterns of merchandii^ 

Art. III. Letters and paokdts oontatiling pattema of 
merchandise, which shall be forwarded from one eonntry 
to the other, either paid or nnpaid, shall be conveyed at 
Buch reduced rates of postage as are alloifl^d for such arti- 
cles by the laws and regulations of each country. 

Art. IV. The inhabitants of the two countries may send 
from one country to the other, letters termed revered or 
recommended letters. The postage of siitJh letters shall 
be fitted according to the combin^il rates of both countries, 
and shall always be paid in advance to the place of desti- 
nation. 

Art. V. The postage of a single letter (fof which the 
post-offices of the two countries shall account to eaeh 
other), for ordinary letters, paid or unpaid, is fixed as fol- 
lows ; that is to say : — 

FOR THE FRENCH POST-OFFICE. 

1. Between Paris and the frontier of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, one franc. 

2. And with respect to any other part of the French 
territory situated on either side of Paris relatively to the 
frontier of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, a charge in proportion to the rate of postage above 
fixed for the conveyance between Paris and the said 
Irontijer. • 

FOR THE POST-OFFICE OF THK UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. * 

1. Between London and the frontier of France, lOrf. 

2. And with respect to any other part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland situated on either 
side of London relatively to the frontier of France, a charge 
in proportion to the rate of postage above fixed for the 
conveyance between London and the said frontier. 

Art. VI. The postage of a single letter, tor wjiich the 
French Post Office will have to account to the Post Office 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
regard to letters arriving from the British colonies and 
possessions, or from other countries beyond sea, destined 
for France, or from France for the British colonies and 
possessions, or other countries beyond sea, which shall be 
conveyed by the regular packets of the Post Office of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is fixed as follows ; that is to 
say • 

1. From and to Jamaica, Barhadoes, Martinique, Gua- 

claloupc, St. Domingo, the British settlements and islands, 
the mails for which are conveyed by the Jamaica and 
Leeward Island p;fckets,the United States of Ameiica and 
Bntish North American, 2s. 3d. i 

2. From and to Portugal, 2s. 7d. 

3. From and to Madeira, the Azores, and the Canaries, 
2.f. Sd. 

4. From and to Carthagena, La Guayra, and Honduras, 

3^. \d. 

5. From and to Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, and all other 
places in South America, the mails for which are conveyed 
by the Brazil packet, 3s. 7d. 

With respect to such of the above-mentioned letters as 
shall be conveyed by merchant-vessels leaving the ports 
of the United Kingdom of Great' Britain and Ireland, or 
arriving at those ports, the rale for which the French 
Post Office will have to account to the Post Office of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is fixed as follows ; that is to 
say: — 

For letters destined for France, U. 6rf. for each single 
letter. ^ 

For letters coming from France, 1 j. also for each single 
letter. 

The postage of the letters from France for the c^pUntries 
beyond sea, mentioned in the present Article, which shall 
be conveyed by merchant-vessels leaving the ports of the 
United Khigdom of Great Britain and Ireland, shall be 
paid in advance, agreeably to the practice wi^h respect to 
the letters sent from the United Kingdom, v 
Art. VI L The two Po?t Offices shall mutually account 
to each other for the postage received on Icttdrftt whofber 
paid or unpaid, forwarded: from* one office tO' the (rtheri 
according to the scale of postage in foroein that one Of the 
two countries to which the account is to be rendered. 
Neverthelesa# the Post Office Of the United lOngdom of 


1^1 

Gi^t Britain aiffi Ireland shkll to the Post Office 

of France at the rate of a sin^e rite of postage for each 
quarter of an ounce, ^ letters addressed, tp France^ post 
paid, to their destination. 

Art. Vin. English newspaper^ I 
Kite newsffapers coming from .other i , 
correspondence with France, and llkil 
in France, be subiect to a rate of only 
each newspaper, to be paid by thcTeoeiver ; e 

tsi.. L. : tTuIa 



e^lly, French newspapers deefiriedlb^the Uhittlj 


oe shall, 
c-affiees in 
e^h^ra 
{S Ihr 

Great Britain and Ireland, sh^ll Ba subjecst om to a 
postage equivalent to that of four centimes, 
by the English receiver. The whole, howev^V'hpCfii 
eondftion that on both sides the newspapers ihitl fee 
printed in the languHge of the country In which tfeiFsh^ 
nave bewi published ; and that„ with respect to i|iO 
laws and decrees which regulate' their publication apd^itjf* 
dilation shall have been duly complied with. , V ^ 

With regard to newspapers coming from foreign coun- 
tries through the French territory, and destined Ibr 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the SOgtmh 
Fpst Office shall pay to the Fiench Post OfficCi ffir tbo 
conveyance of those newspapers tlirough FranoejR postage 
of four centimes on every printed sheet. * 

Art. IX. His Majesty the King of the French promises' 
to use his good offices with the governments Of those 
countries, of wliich the Post Offices are in relatipU Mth' 
the Po^ Office of France, in order to procure fort^ Inha- 
bitants of Great Britain and Ireland, whose correippod^ 
ence with tliose countries passes* through the'French terri- 
tory, the option reserve by Article I, of the. pren^nt 
convention to the correspondence between Prohoe End the 
United Kingdom. 

Art. X. Letters misdirected, or mis-sent, as well as let- 
ters addressed to persons who have changed their resi- 
dence, shall he returned without delay to one of the offices 
of exchange belonging to the Post-office from whidh they 
have been forwarded, for a return of the ])OStage at Which 
they were delivered by that office to the office of the other 
count ry. 

Art. XI. Dead letters of every description shall be mu- 
tually returned by each office at the expiration of every' 
month, or oftenor if possible ; and tho-se letters which shkll 
have been charged in account, shall be returned for the 
same amount of postage winch was originally charged for 
them by the office from which they were sent. 

Art. XII. Independently. of the respective offices for tht- 
exchange of letters for the two countries, which are esta- 
blished at Dover and Calais by Art. I. of the cont^entiem 
of June 14, 1833, and through which principally the cor- 
respondence between Great Britain and France shall cott- 
tinue to be forwarded, it is agreed thtft bags may be lUadk' 
up for the transmission of local correspondence bet weeii' 
Brighton and Dieppe, Southampton, and Hkvre, atidFH' 
other places on the coast of each of the two countries, for' 
which such direct communications may hereafter be deemed 
necessary. 

The inhabitants of the places above-mentioned shall 
have the option of paying in advance, or not, the postage - 
of the letters which they may forward from one country 
to the other by the above-mentioned channels, in the samS 
manner as stipulated by Art. I. of ibe present Conventidn. 

Art. XlII. The transit postage through France on let- 
ters from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to those countries to which Franc© is the channel of 
communication, and from those coimtries 16 the United 
Kingdom, shall continue as fixed by Article IXi df the 
Convention of the 17th May, 1802, with the exception of 
the undermentioned modifications, that is to say 

1. Letters from Austria, and from the Lomhardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, shall p^y for eveiy 30 grammes, net weight, 
independently of the .sum of 1 franc 50 centimes, stipulated* 
by the before-mentioned convention as •transit pewtaige 
through France, the sum Of 1 franc 80 centimes, as a m- 
imbursement to France of the sum paid to the Attitrtdii 
Port-office for Che conyejmnce of the sajd letterf 
Switzerland ; mCking, in'all, 3 francs arid 30 

2. Letters from from the LSV«^ feigns (he 

Archipelago, And dMMN eeer shall pkj; Wery 30 
jgrammeii, net wrtgbHjnendently of the iQih of 3 francs 

( stipulated by the s9|Hnentioned convention as transit 
pottage through Fram, the sum of 3 francs 20 centimes* 
as a reimbursement to France of sum ^aid to \m 
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A| 9 !itnan Posi-cffice for the conv'eyanccToC the said letters 
tlirough the Austrian territory and through Switzerland ; 
making, in all. C francs, 20 centimei.r^ 

3. letters from the Ionian islands shall pay for every 
80 grammes, net weight, independently of the sum qL3 
li^cs, stipulated by, the above-mentioned contention as 
transit postage through Prance, the sum of 2 francs 40 
centimes as a reimbursement to France of the sum paid to 
the Austrian Post-office for the transit of the said letters 
through the Austrian territory and through Switzerland: 
making, in all, 6 francs 40 centimes. 

With respect to those foreign governments, the transit 
postage of whose correspondence is now paid to France by 
the Post-offioe of Great Britain, both going and returhing, 
the French government engages, in the event of the re- 
newal of any |*{>8t-offioe conventions with those govern- 
ments, to dethand that they should bear the charge of 
one of the rates of transit. 

Art. XIV. The Post-offices of Great Britain and France 
shall, every month, balance their accounts for the mutual 
transmission of letters; and those accounts, after having 
been examined, compared, and.seltled by the Post-office^, 
shall be liquidated at the expiration of every three months 
that Post-office which shall be acknowledged to be in 
debt to the other. 

Art. XV. The form in which the accounts mentioned 
in the preceding article are to be made up, as well as 
the mode of verif^ung the account oi the postage to be 
mutually accounted for by each office, and all other 
matters of detail which are to be arranged by mutual con- 
sent for ensuring the execuliofi of the stipulations con- 
tained in thp present convention, shall be sell ed bet ween 
the Post-offices of the two countries as soon as possible 
after the exchange of the ratiiicalions of the said conven- 
tion. 

It is also agreed that the measures of detail mentioned 
in the present article, may be moditied by the two Po.st- 
offioes whenever, by mutual consent, those Post-offices shall 
have decided that modifications would be beneficial to the 
Post-office service of the two countries. 

Art, XVI. The high contracting parties engage to re- 
commend, with the least possible delay, the one to his 
paj’liament^ and the other to the chambers, that they 
should be empowered to carry into execution such of the 
stipulations of the present convention as may not now 
bo in conformity with the laws of the two countiies re- 
spectively. 

Art. XVlT. The present convention is concluded for 
ait inde'Anite period. If, at any future time, circumstances 
should render desirable any change or modiBcation in any 
of its articles, the high-contracting parties will concert, 
upon the subject ; but it is understood that, unless by 
pOUtual consent, neither the convention, nor any of its 
stipulations, shall be invalidated or annulled without a 
previous notification of six months. During that term of 
six months, the convention shall continue to be fully and 
entirely carried tnto effect, without prejudice to the settle- 
inent and liquidation of the accounts between the two 
Post-offices alter the expiration of the said term. 

Art. XVIII. The present convention shall be ratified, 
end the ratifications exchanged at Paris, at the expiration 
of three mohtbi, or sooner if possible. 

In witness wherebf the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present convention, and have affixed thereto 
the seals of their arms. 

Done, in duplicate, at Paris, the 30th day of March, in 
the year of our Lord, 1836, 

Granville, (L.S.) 

A. Thixus, (L.S.) 


CIRCULATION OF COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 

A RXTtrm^bas been publishedxf the number of stamps 
issued month by the stamp Office for all the 

newspi(pers in Ol^ai ]9ritain« frsin 30th June, 1835, to 
30th of April, 1885, specifying e|eh nev^paper by name, 
and the ^pniber of stamps issueci^h fnonth during the 
above penod, The pri^lple c|H|||^h the Return has 
Meh made is ohviou^y better it ifierely; shewed 
fPl aggregate supply, a8thea.pp|^HIlrculatioaofa.Biagle 
temsspeper cannot be swelled DjHe xeceipt of a laige 
*4uanuty of stamps just previous to. accounts being 
made tiuL Nevextbeless, the prmnt Return is not 


eptirely perfeett and in the subjoined list we have made 
corrections of m aggregate supply in the case of the 
“Manchester Gi|ardTan,”^ “ Liverpool Mercury,” ‘*Leeda 
Times,” and.*^ $heffield MAcury It will be seen that in 
several instances blanks occur an cases where the papeie 
have nevertheless been in existence during the whole 
of the period qdpeh the Return comprises. It is stated 
that “ this can dnly be accounted for by supposing they 
were included in the number of stamps taken out and 
returned as issued for other papers.” A large number of 
stamps taken ont by the “ Liverpool Mescuiy ” were supr 
plied by an agent who fignisbei the “ Age ” with sta*mps ; 
and that paper has probably an excess of stamps put 
down in its name. The blank returns for sume of tl>c 
country papers maybe accounted for in. several cases by 
the fact of tneir being partly printed by a London news- 
paper proprietor at his office in l.ondon. These papers 
are of very small circulation. The following journals 
are published on this plan: — “Blackburn Standard,” 
“ Chatham Standard,'* “ Dover Telegraph,*' “ Graves- 
end Jburnal,'’ “ Greenwich Gazette," “ Greenwich Guar- 
dian," “ Leicester Herald," “West Kent Guardian, '* and 
“ Devonport Standard.” The defective nature of the Return 
is by this means in some degree satisfactorily explained, 
and becomes move worthy of aitention. The number pf 
country newspapers lor which Returns are made is 
lf)5; llie total number of stamps supplied to them is 
7,019.047. This yields an average circiiliifiou »Df 9 G 6 per 
week; but as 67 newspapois have a ciieiilation of from 
1000 to upwards of 5000 per wecU, the lemaitider have a 
much lower average wecUly circulatioti than 960. The 
“ l.eeds Mercury,*' “Stanilord Mercury," “Manchester 
Guardian,* and “Liverpool Mercury,'* all papers of the 
same political cornidexion, are at the head of the English 
provincial pi ess, and rank in the order in wliicli they 
are placed. There are 4 papers uhose average weekly 
circulation exceeds 3000 ; 1 1 ciiculate 2000 and under 
3000 per week ; 12 above 1500 and under 2000 ; and 29 
1000 and under 1600. The Returns of the London and 
Scotch newspapers will be published in a succeeding 
Number. 
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SUlUpB. 

1a Hull. 

Bath Chronicle . • 

• 


6J ,000 

],16D 

Bath Herald . • 



39,000 

663 

Bath Journal 

, 


22,600 

611 

Bath and Cheltenham Gazette 


37,600 

852 

Bath Guardian , , 



36,000 

796 

Berkshire Chronicle 



27,500 

622 

Berwick Advertiser 



, ,19,000 

431 

Berwick and Kelso Warder 



14,000 

311 

Birmingham Advertiser 



20,860 

473 

Birmingham Gazette (Aris*s) 



110,000 

2,500 

Birmingham Journal 



67,000 

1,290 

Birmingham Philanthropist 



18,325 

416 

Blackburn Gazette 



» $ 

f t 

Blackburn Standard 



f $ 


Bolton Chronicle . 



9,000 

*204 

Bolton Free Press 



9 f 


Boslon and Lincoln Herald 



7,500 

'iVo 

Bradford Observer 


• 

35,000 

796 

Brighton Gazette 


• 

39,000 

866 

Briahvon Guardian 


• 

32,000 

727 

Brighton Herald ' 



22,000 

600 

Brighton Pat i lot 



19,000 

43] 

Bristol Gazette 



20,000 

451 

Bristol Journal (Felix Farley’s 



61,000 

1,386 

Bristol Mercury 



36,600 

629 

Bristol Mirror 


0 

79,500 

1,606 

Bucks Gazette 


0 

11,600 

26 L 

Bucks Herald 


• 

13,600 

309 

Bury and Suffolk Herald* 


m 

16,000 

363 

Bury and Norwich Post 


• 

60,000 

1,363 

Cambrid^ Chronicle 

Carlisle Journal • • 


• 

50,200^ 

1,14^ 


• 

55,000 

32,950 

1,250 

Carlisle Patriot « 


• 

746 

Chatham Standard • 


• 

f 9 


Chelmsford Chronieje • 


• 

8S,0«0 

l!^l 

Cheltenham Chronicle ^ 


• 

84.,a»0 

G«6 

Cheltenham Journal • 


9 

16.000 

3i3 

Oheltenhai^Free P^eaa 
Chester Chroniole « 


! * 

9,000 

64,000 

sm 

Chester Courant 

• 

• 


»7 
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Colchester Gazettis 
Cbrnnbiatj (Falrttoath) 

Cornwall Royal Gazette 
Cornwall WAt Briton 
Comity Press (Herts) 

Coventry Herald 
Coventry Mercury 
Cumberland Pacqnet 
I)erby Mercury * . 

Deiby and Chesterfield’ Reporter 
toerbysbire Courier 
Derbyshire Chronicle (commenced 1636) 
Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette 
Devonport Independent* 

Devonport Telegraph 
Devon (West) Standard 
Devonshire Chronicle 
Doncaster Gazette 
Doncaster Chronicle (commenced 1836) 
Dorset County Chronicle 
Dover Chronicle 
Dover Telegraph 
Durham Advertiser 
Duriiam Chronicle 
Essex Herald 
Esseic Stnfidard 
Exeter Flying Post 
Exeter and Plymouth Gazette 
Falmouth Packet 
Gloucester Journal 
Gloucester Chronicle 
Gravesend Journal 
Greenwich GHzelte 
Greenwich Guardian 
Halifax and Huddersfield Express 
Halifax Guardian 
Hampsliire Advertiser 
Hampshire Chronicle 
Harapshiie Independent 
Hampshire Telegraph 
Hereford Journal 
Hereford Times 
Hull Advertiser 
Hull Observer • 

Hull Packet 
Hull Rockingham 
Huntingdon Gazette 
Ipswich Journal , 

Kendal Mercury 
Kentish Chronicle 
Kentish (Gazette 
Kentish Observer 
Kent Herald 
Lancaster Gazette 
Leamington Spa Courier 
Leamington Chronicle 
Leeds Intelligencer 
Leeds Mercury • • 

Leeds Times 

Leicester Chronicle • 

Leicester Herald • 

Leicester Journal . 

Lincolnshire Chronicle • 

Lincoln Gazette 
Lincoln (Stamford) Mercury 
Liverpool (Gore’s) Advertiser 
Liverpool (Myers) Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser . • 

Liverpool Albion • 

Liverpool Chronicle 
Liverpool Courier . 

Liverpool Journal • 

Liverpool Mercury . 

Liverpool Standard (twice a-week) 
Liverpool Tiroes . 

Macclesfield Herald 
Jtfaidstone Gazette 

Maidstone Journal . . . . 

iiianchestet and Salford Advertize « ^ 
Manchester Chronicle • • 

Manchestaif Conner t # 


Animt. 

Iwwrf 

'Ww,.. 

.WjfWy 

Cltoii* 

i6,ooe‘ 

4^,000 

Mo 

90 

‘26. 300' 

579 

51,300 

1,165 

mooo 

454 

11,000: 

^508 

16,000 

340 

20,000 

454 

39,300 

893 

27.000 

16.000 

611 

363 

9,000 

0 * 

26,600 

602 

20,000 

454 

21,376 

465 

« > 

t • 

15,900 

361 

63,000 

;,432 

3,000 

» t 

*98,200 

2,231 

5,000 

113 

22*025 

» • 

500 

8,000 

181 

53* loo 

1*206 

44,500 

1,011 

67,025 

1,523 

22,000 

500 

63,000 

1,431 

47,500 

m 

1,079 

12)000 

• , 

272 

12)250 

t » 

278 

14,000* 

318 

61 ,000 

1,386 

44,000 

1,000 

45,700 

1,038 

117,000 

2,659 


57.800 

31.000 

56.000 
7,500 

30,500 

20.000 
69,825 

127.250 

22,000 

6,300 

33.000 

30.000 

54.000 

18.000 
25,050 
18,000 
80,000 

355,000 

52,000 


73.500 

44.000 
23,600 

220,000 
77,300 

} 29,500 

97.500 

36.500 

40.500 

43.000 
159,960 

75.000 
-40,000 


1,311 

704 

1,270 

170 

G93 

454 

1,359 

2,892 

500 

168 

750 

681 

1,227 

409 

569 

409 

1,819 

5,795 

1,181 


' 


«o;ooo 

90,000 

04^400 

22^000 

Sk 


1,670 

1,000 

534 

5,000 

^1,750 

671 

2;211 
829 
920 
9^7 
S;635 
$52 
00.9 

l,4i4 
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Manchester Guardian • * 
Manchester Herald • i 

Manchester Times r: • V , 

Monmouthshire Merlin . . 

Newcastle Courant • • "" 

Newcastle Chronicle . • 

Newcastle Journal • • 

Newcastle Tyne Mercury • 

Norwich Mercury ... 
Norfolk Chronicle • . • 

Northampton Mercury . 

NorAampton Herald 
Northampton Chronicle . « 

Nottingham Review 
Nottingham Journal • • 

Nottingham and Newark Mercury 
North Devon Advertiser . 

North Devon Journal 
Oxford Journal . ‘ , . 

Oxford Herald . . ' • 

Plymouth Herald . • 

Plymouth Journal . 

Preston Pilot • . 

Preston Chronicle . 

Reading Mercury 
Reformer and Herts 
Rochester Gazette . 


Salo^^ian Journal ; 

Sheffield Mercury . 

Sheffield Independent 
Sheffield Iris • . 

Sherborne and Yeovi 
Sherborne aiid Doij 
Shrewsbury Chrot 
Staffordshire Advl 
Staffordshire (Nor 
Stockport Advertisl 
Suffolk Chronicle . 

Sunderland Herald . 

Surrey Chronicle . ‘ 

Sussex Advertiser . 

Taunton Courier 
Warwick Advertiser 
Western Luminary (Exeter) 
Western Times (Exeter) . 
Westmorland Gazette i 
West Kent Guardian 
West Riding (Wakefield) Herald 
Whitehaven Herald 
Windsor Express . 
Wolverhampton Chronicle 
Worcester Herald . 

Worcester Journal . • 

Worcestershire Guardian 
York Herald . « • 

Yorkshire Gazette • • 

York Courant . • 

Yorkshireman • • 

York Chronicle . • 

Yorkshire Racing Calendar 


AggjPMalfl 
Supply of 
SUmpi. 

209,940 


■■'ills.-- 

l90,-iP 

1!!9,49? 
«2,409 'i 
2i;o90'' 
80,090 
72,000 
68,000 
48,90 d 
10,800 ' 

63.000 ' 

46.000 
36,600 , 

7,500 

92)600 ' 

31.000 ' 
21,500 

17.000 

16.000 


178 

Clreii' 

latton. 

4,566 

2)*il3 

687 
f 1,496 
' 8,634 
"'* 4,420 

i?l36 

\]m 
: m 

170 

9!t02 

4is 

.3^16 

Mo 


• • 


11,000 

250 

• 


88,000 

2,000 

/ertiser 


19,900 

452 

. • 


2,000 

45 

Herald 


25,000 

068 

r Journal 


110,000 

2,500 

• • 


43,000 

977 

. . 


44,968 

1,002 

• • 


31,375 

713 

. • 


22,200 

504 

lercury 


28,000 

636 

hr Journal 


» 1 


1 . 


74,000 

1,681 

■ 


105,000 

2,386 

■cury 


18,500 

420 


24.000 
1,000 

42.000 

18.000 

37.000 

22.500 

35.000 

15.000 

lilooo 

17.000 
27,600 

36.000 

^46000 

21.000 
13,050 

75.000 

67.500 

50.000 

29.500 

14.000 
I365O 




CHARGES OF COLLECTION ON THE PUBLIC 
REVENUE, 1835. 

Excise. 

The total expenses of the Civil Department arel ,067,1061. ; 
salaries and allowaflces are 747,455/., viz.-*-|idajdeil;4o 
officers on the establishment, 704 i 729/4L sd^peis to in- 
cidental officersi 18,330/.; salaries and allovtatidet^feni- 
jwrary, 24,395/. The da]r»|^ay (6 

tidewaiters, watermen, sitters, eiffd 
lowsnces ibr special sOrtiiaes and' 

17,611/.; sitting exfjirns^ bf the ' 

severalplacef wnesOTl feju tief are cl , 

mOn'0 Bills, Bcc. IhBMp 5/., viz.— repairs 
of buildings, 2998Ct jB Pb and catimei, ; printing 
permits and paper Ifijpi, 7274/. ; oihet Wits, 5994/. The 
rent of offiedo rates, tatoi^ and is 15,646/.; la# 
charges, 11,173/, Btitioxmry, Jf6tt«ge, Kc. coBt29,l0tf£« 



July. 


if* eOMlIlBPW TO THE NEWSFAPBB. 


vii.— RtatioTwry, fi54/. ; postage, j0,429i. ; carriage, ferri- 
ag(^, &C‘m 8195/. Siiperannna}ion» or retiring allowances, 
09,311/.; fiupeianriuation, or retiring allowances to Irish 
officers rcsidinir in England, 867/.; compensation allow- 
ances u])on abolition of office* per Act 3 Geo. IV. o. 113, 
12,437/.; compensation allowances to Irish officers resid- 
ing in England, 2969/.; incidents, being allowances to 
superannuated worn-out inferior officers of Excise, per 
Act 52 Geo. III. c. 81 and 82, 321 /i Total superannua- 
tions, allowances, &c. as above, 115,927/.; from whi6h 
deduct amount arising from abatement made from salaries 
of officers appointed subsequently to 4th August, 1829, 
and applied towards the payment of these allowances, 
1831/., reducing the sum to 1 14,096/. The allowances for 
offices abolished is \B,0H2/. ; and gratuities and compensa- 
tiims, 360/. Other payments, 83,744/.; of which the 
principal are:— Expenses- attending the revenue police, 
39,191/.; expenses for suppressing illicit distillation, 
4270/. removal of country officers, 3,832/. ; payment.s on 
account of sales, being the officers shave, expenses, &c., 
13,437/. ; expenses incurred on unproductive sei7A\res and 
searchers, 6903/., and stamps for the use of the revenue, 
4353/., &c. &c. The total ex])ensc of cruisers is 5225^. ; 
and tho.se of the Civil Department being 1,067,166/., 
make the total charges of collection on Hie Excise revenue 
of Great ilritain 1,072,392/. 10 a-. IJ jr/. 

St AMI’S. 

Salaries and allowances, 86,797/.; poundage te distri- 
butors, 59,820/. ; allowances for special .sen vices and tra- 
velling charges, 6216/.; tradesmen's bills, 2305/.; rents, 
rates, 1axc.s. and tithes, 706/. ; la^ charges, 6216/. ; postage, 
carriage, &c., 15,215/.; sui^erannuation, or retiring allow- 
ances, 7602/. ; compensation to officers for lo^s of offices 
and for office abolished, 9114/. ; other payments, 9821/, 
Total charge on the stamps revenue, 203,815/. 18a-. 9lrf. 

Taxes. 

Salaries and allowances, 38,Afl|^^)oundage and per- 
centage under Acts of ; allowances 

for travelling and other ; tradesmen's 

bills, 36/.; rates and taxe?, 4Sy!^pw charges, 2414/.; 
postage and carriage, 4408/. ; supeminuation, or retiring 
allowances, 3588/.; comp* nsatioti to officers for loss of 
office, 23,801/. ; other payments, 2574/. ; church and cor- 
poration land-tax, 240/. Total charge on the revenue, 
209,372/. I5s. 6ic/. 

Dost Office. 

Salaries and allowances, 244,5(i9/. 13 a- 4^(1. Salaries 
to the ppstmaster-genei al, officeis and clerks in the London 
and Edmburgli offices, and wages and allowances to letter- 
carriers, messengers, &c.;also in t lie Dublin office, 89,252/.; 
salaries and allowanees to deputy-postmasters and agents' 
in Great Britain and" the Colonies, &c., also in Ireland, 
114,576/. ; salaries and wages to officers and letter-carriers 
in , the twopenny post-office, 40, oho/. The allowances for 
apecial services and tiavelling charges are 9039/. The 
conveyance of 41111 i Is, transit postage, and jiayments for 

9 letters cost 260,539/. 11a\ lOjf/., viz,— Hiding work 
expresses by the deputy-postmasters in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 96,341/. ; mileage to mail-coaches, wages to 
mail-guards, and othe/ mail-coach expenses, 101,503/.; 
tolls j)aid on maU-coaches^ 28,075/. ; ruling work and con- 
veyance of mails in, Canada, Nova Scotia, and Jafnaica, 
12,672/. ; riding work of ijie twopenny post-office, 4219/.; 
transit postage through fpreign countries, 9160/.; ship- 
letter payments, 8567/. The expense of the packet ser- 
vice, including Port dues, is 109,987/.; the tradesmen's 
bills, buildings and repairs,. amount to 9975/. ; rents, taxes, 
and tithes, to 4U85/. ; law charges, to 6912/.; stationery, 
printing, and postage, to 3539/.; superannuation allow- 
ances, to 15,071/. ; and with deductions, to 14,312/. ; the al- 
lowances foryxf^ccs abolished are ll,ti7U/. ; and the allow- 
ance to SeoSfeUiT of State's clerks, in consideration of the 
loss of their privilege of franking newspapers by the Acts 
of 9 GeOi 111. c. 25, and 25 Geo. III. 0. 60, is 2500/. ; there 
are other payments which amount to 1565/. 10^. 
mdjcing the charge of collection 678.837/.(4$. 4id. 

TUHNPIKE TRUSTS In ENOJAND AND WALES. 
A Bill has been introduced iritdtffce House of Com- 
poons <0 authorise the oonsdidatlan of the trusts of 
twrhpike roads in £nglaiid» ** in order/’ as The preamble 


states, **to lessen the expense of the management 
and maintenance of turnpike roads.” It is proposed 
by this Bi4 lo.appoint a Board oT Commissioners, who are 
to have a common seal, and to be entpowered to unite so 
many turnpike trusts as they may think fit to be console 
dated, the management of such consolidated trusts to be 
placed in the hands of the Commissioners.* In order to 
show the financial state of the present turnpike trusts, 
there has been printed, by order of the House of Commons, 
An Abstract Of the General Statements of Income and 
Expenditure of the several Turnpike Trusts in the dif- 
ferent counties of England and Wales, fiom 1st Janury, 
1834, to 31st December, 1834.” We shall give, in the 
first place, the aggregate amount for England and Wales 
under the various items exhibited by the abstract, and 
aflerwards the most important items for each of the 
counties aeparately. The general state, of the turnpike 
trust.s, as exhibited under more than forty heads, is de- 
duced from separate accounts, eqiially minute, of each of 
the 1108 trusts of England and Wales. The number of 
surveyors employed in Erigland'is 857, and there are 764 
treasurers and 716 clerks; in Wales, 65 surveyors, 55 
clerks, and 58 treasurers. In 1830, the number of trusts 
in England was 956, length' 18,244 miles; in Wales there 
w’ere, as at present, 69 Iriists, and their total length was 
2631 miles. 


income. 

England. 

Wales. 

Balance in treasurer s hands, 1st Jan. 

£ #) 

. £ 

1834 

266,149' 

13,997 

Revenue received from tolls 

1,364.284 

66,784 

Parish composition in lieu of statute- 



duty 

55,345 

2,732 

Estimated value of statute-duty per- 
• formed • • 

70,473 

5.284 

Revenue from fines 

500 

16 

Revenue IVom incidental receipts 

33,045 

1,932 

Amount of money borrowed on se- 
curity pf tolls .... 

132,766 

20,377 

Total income . . £1,656,417 

£97,127 

expenoiturk. 

Balance due to the treasurer, 1st 

£ 

£ 

January, 1831 

121,401 

5,614 

Manual labour .... 

362,760 

-21,673 

Team labour & carriage of materials 

128,815 

3,127 

Materials for siiHace repairs 

, 210,942 

6,105 

Land purchased .... 

19,272 

912 

Damage done in obtaining materials 

9,651 

366 

'IVadesmen’s bills .... 

64,975 

2,123 

Salaries of treasurers 

. 6,230 

494 

Salaries of clerks .... 

21,204 

1,409 

Salaries of surveyors 

50,775 

3,842 

Law charges .... 

26,565 

2,323 

Interest of debt . . . . 

271,183 

18,192 

Improvements' . . . . 

190,266 

26,885 

Debts paid oti* . . . . 

105,280 

2,530 

Incidental expenses 

56,848 

2,196 

Estimated value of statute-duty per- 
formed 

70,473 

5,284 




Total expenditure . £1,725,647 

£103,083 

DEBTS. 

£ 

£ 

Bonclwl or mortgage debts 

j6, 655, 483 

412,791 

Rate of interest ptir cent. 

4 to 5 

4 to 5 

Floating debts . . ... 

258,075 

15,861 

Unpaid interest 

964,249 

38,006 

Balance due to treasurer, 31flt De- 
cember, 1834 . . • , 

102,936 

5,966 

Total debts , . . £7,980.744 

£472,646 


ARRHARS OP INCOME. £ £ 

An’ears of tolls for current year . 33,556 6,910 

Arrears of parish composition for 
current year . . .. , . 8,913 < 228 

Arrears of other recripts for current 

year 15,679 1,022 

Arrears of former years . . . 31,761 6,502 

Balance in treasurer’s Jmds, 31st 
December, 1834 . ^ 299,854 14,027 

Totalj^ssets « » ^ * £389,769 £27,69} 

* The Bill hu been withdrawn for the present Seiaion. 
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ENGLAND. 


No. ot 
Trusts. 

Bedford Id 

Berks 1& 

Bucks 14 

CHmbricige^ ..... 13 

Chester 35 

Cornwall 13 

Cumberland.... 14 

Derby... 40 

Devon 423 

Dorset «17 

Durham 19 

Essex U 

Gloucester..'..,. 43 

Hants 36 

Hereford 14 

Hertford II 

Huntingdon .... , 7 

Kent ' 50 

Lancaster 62 

Leicester 24 

Lincoln 29 


Middlesex , 
Monmouth .... 

Norfolk 

North am nton ,. 
Northumnerland 
Nottingham .... 


7 

11 

14 

26 

13 

22 


oeived Hrpia 
XoUs. 

15,813 • 
18,334 
13,099 
51,366 
14,351 
14,458 
81,084 
49.398 
1^,937 
£7«9a3 
29,178 
67,669 
24,637 
15.ai3 
36.601 
9,255 
60,839 
123,126 
24.381 
28,265 
91,760 
11,223 
9,797 
32.424P 
16,143 
16.218 


Total 

linooiiie. 

£18,903 

22,228 

81v028 

13,848 

K 

1^.366 

38.920 

61.374 

28,002 

38,199 

B4,504 

76,705 

28,03.5 

19.418 

29,641 

12.176 

68.754 

141.175 

29,307 

86.138 

96,744 

13.962 

14,016 

38.999 

24,376 

19,7.51 


Total 

Ei|itnilituv9, 

£13,932 £59,215 


Total 

Debts. 


18.657 
M«,W 
i2>62l 
68,456 
23,395 
17,655 

-"41,819 

6L783 

24.281 

86.614 

89.657 
80,123 
26.560 
20.978. 
28.581 
ll,909f 
.65,688 
162.881 
33,987 
33.962 
101.498 

• 16,011 
13,322 
40,531 
23,050 
24,215 


59.923 

58,995 

47.097 

» 

128,1116 

4ld.«10 

477i5H 

182,901 

129,963 

24,322 

386,679 

153,265 

57,'202 

69,393 

25,089 

307,832, 

946.189 

97,105 

128.229 

1^.335 

90.944 

54,976 

140,992 

166,599 

130,360 




RutUncl 

4 

3.757 

6.406 

6.081 

12,307 

Salop .,.,0...., 

39 

36,298 

38,720 

38,541 

73,185 

121,318 

Somerset ^ 

22 

52.933 

69.654 

329.658 

Stufford 

48 

48,5.53 

57,151 

68,263 

30.5,014 

Suffolk 

ir> 

9,925 

13,271 

1L620 

36.159 

Surrey 

20 

57,011 

69,283 

69.822 

193,074 

Sussex 

. 60 

44.609 

51,089 

55,271 

.34') ,398 

Warwick 

33 

26.785 

33,116 

32.611 

117,481 

Westmorland 

10 

6,873 

7, .538 

10,068 

62.:vd 

Wilts 

32 

32,672 

37,147 

39.276 • 

206.080 

Worcester 

22 

29,644 

39,847 

42,525 

128,178 

Yoik 

117 

147,599 

182,997 

201,098 

1,116.651 

WALES. 

AnRlcsey 

2 

5,838 

6.375 

6,266* 

18, .540 

Brecknock 

1 

4,174 

5,006 

5,500 

38,454 

Cuei iiarvoii . . , . 

4 

4,059 

4,778 

4.734 

21. .5.58 

Caidigan 

o 

2.595 

2,721 

2,757 

13.796 

(’armai then . . . 

11 

10,616 

22,367 

22.569 

95,550 

Denbigh 

6 

3,492 

4,034 

3,906 

13,356 

Flint 

It 

10,706 

13,918 

16,211 

81,384 

Cilamoigan 

12 

10,281 

10,734 

12,752 

77.008 

McnouLth 

6 

2,843 

3,628 

18,139 

3,982 

1.5,393 

Montgomery . . . 

, 5 

8,835 

18,856 

62,126 

Pembroke 

4 

1.757 

2,074 

2,2i0 

18,236 

Radnor 

2 

1,582 

3,347 

3,318 

17,233 


2. The forai^ ^xwrt of lioal amoirated to 615,255 
tons in 1634— declarea ralua, 220*746/.; in 1835, to 
736,050 tons— deckr^ taloe, 


Principal cootitries to which expdrM), Tons. 
Holland • . . . 

Denmark . . • .72,lw • 

Guernsey, Jerseys* Alderney 8c Mai) 63,182 
France .... 59,690 

HHtish North American Colonies 03,201 

CNrmany • 50,258' i 

British West Indies . . 43,617 

United States of America • 39,835 

Russia , . ...» 35,214 

Prussia. . . . <23,781 

Portugal. Azores, and Madeira . id, 714 
Italy . . . .12,587 

Sweden . . . 110,658 


iaH5. 

Tons. 

115,138 
83,109 
68,482 
104,136 
^,566 
438,1155 
01 ,054 
19,085 
42,4161 
4^,878 
11*881 
ii877 
16*076 


3. Ports th>m whence the largest quantities were ex- 


Newcastle 

• 

• 

1834. 

Tons. 

230,342 

1838. 

Tons. 

3]3,10r7 

Sunderland 



149,956 

154,63k 

Liverpool 


• 

59,078 

61,542 

Borrowstoness 



22,273 

23,640 

Swansea 



20,419 

23,741 

.Whitehaven 

• 


18,121 

19*606 

Londod 

• 


17,056 

20,358 

Greenock 

• 

• ^ 

14,710 

13,998 

Hull, * 

• * 


12.161 

10,078 

26,84p 

Stockton 

• 

• 

9,988 

Bristol . 

• 

• 

5,340 • 

7,294 


THE COAL TRADE. 

A scries of Accounts has been published in a Parlia- 
mcntaiy Return, shewing — I. The quantities of coal, 
culm, and cinders shipped coast wavs at the different 
ports of the United Kingdom in the years 1834 and 
1835. 2. The quantities exported in the above years, dis- 

timruishing: the countries to which the same were sent; 
also— 3, distinguishing the ports of the United Kingdom 
from which the same were shipped. 4. The rate and 
amount of duty on the quantities exported in 1835; and 
5. An account of the quantity of coals brought coastwise, 
and by inland navigation into the port of London in the 
years 1 834 and 1 835. The following is an abstract of these 
Accounts, omitting places of secondary importance. — . 

1. The Export3 coastwise to other pOrts of the United 
Kingdom cpnsisted of 5,822,561 tons in 1834; and 6,117,093 
tons in 1835 ; and tiie chief places of shipping were— 


4. The duty on coal, cinders, and culm exported in 
^British ships, or ships of countries with which a treaty of 
reciprocity has been concluded, is— to British possessions, 
ffee ; to foreign countries, 10#. per cent, ad valorem; if 
exported in foreign sHipl, vnut entitled to the privileges 
conferred by treaties of rfiteiprocity, the duty is 4#. per ton, 
whether to foreign counirtes or to British possessions. At 
the rated duty of f». ^er ton, 5,480/. 14#. 9d. duty was 
paid in 1835 ; and the duty of 10#. per cent., ad valoreidfit 
produced 747/. The distinction between large and smdl 
coals has not been obseiTed at the Custom-house since 
August 6th, 1834, when an Act came into operation* ^ 
which the duty chargeable on both description^ was ma& 
the same. 

5. The coals brought coastwise, and by inland na?)ga'- 
tion into the port of London, in 1834, were 2,080,647 totif; 
in 1835, the quantity was 2,299,816 tons. 


Newcastle 
Sunderland 
Stockton 
Newport 
Whitehaven 
Swansea 
Irvine, fJorth Bi 
Cardiff 
Borrowstoness 
Goole . 
Llanelly 
Glasgow 
Grangemoqth 
Chester 
Air ^ 


tain 


*> 


18S4. 
Tons. 

2.022,226 

952,087 

623,484 

427,681 

354,524 

345,367 

l. 22,949 

m, 774 
117,130 
103,618 

94,130 
87,083 
80..88(L 
75,16r 
56,189 


1836. 

lV>n«. 

2,286,531 
929,187 
677, *941 
443,651 
354,098 
361,417 
147,049 
123,279 
110,616 
121,445 
66,080 
77,913 
76,675 
79,207 


CUSTOMS' DUTIES. i., 

The gross amount of Customs’ Duties colleoied in 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, for the years ending JanTn* 
1835 and 1836, was as follows 

1B35. • 1986.' 

England . . £17,912.978 £19,614,974 

Scothind 1,441,245 1,529,810 

Ireland . . 1,757,142 2*016,149 

The net receipt exhibits the firoduce after deduotit^ 
re-payment of trade vouchers, officer s expenses, and uis? 
denial charges. The net amount remitted in the aboYO 
years was os follows 

1S85. 1836. 

England • . £15,918,843 £l7,579,960 

Scotland . . 1,090,485 1,199,292 

Ireland . . 1,494,988 ,1, 74^642 

The following was the gross receipt at the 
ports named in the above-mentioned years 


London 

Liverpool 

Bristol 

Hull 

Newcastle . 
Gloucester 
Plymouth • 
Dovor 

Portsmouth *« 
Falmouth . 
Southampton 
Stockton { % 






53 *482 1 Sunderlsnd 


188S. 
£10,697,263 
3,846,306 
1,072,106 
682,008 
286*914 
131,105 
94*495 
60,897 
55,lt8 
21*561 
4d.8«5 
47*67« 
65*284 


18^ 
£11.773,616 
4,272,84V 
1,177,687 
720,870 
k89;508 
160*484 
93,462 
52,714 
' ' 51,887 

19,157 
49,806 
51,467 
62,62k 



m 


commmmTo ths newspaper. 


Jut«» 


Whitehaven 

Yarmouth 

Greenock 

Glaiifi^w 

Port Glasgow 

Jifith 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Dublin 

Belfitst , - 

Cork ' , 

Limerick 

Waterford < 

Londonderijr 

Newry ^ 

Galway , * 

fcJiigo 



1835, 

, 

86,063 

482, US 

6^4,410 

* 

27«.«<r 

f893,889 

140,284] 



386,905 


54.581 


48.592 


768,632 

0 

289.024 

• 

198,089 

• 

136,910 

* 

125.028 

« 

87,469 

e 

51.083 

• 

38,308 


34,915 


» leaa. 

96.079 

66.8J4 

449,6611 

848,524 

Wim] 

488.854 

58,835 

45,609 

918.601 

357,9M 

217,788 

142.843 

135.844 
100,088 

^ 54.081 

' 31,133 
33,703 


. JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 

The following Circular has been addressed by the 
Chancellor of theJExchequer.'as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Common? on Joint Stock Banks, 
to the Directors of.eaoh of these Establishments: — 

(Copy). Downing-street. May 21, 1836. 

Gentlemon,— In pursuapoe of a Resolution of House 
of Commons, adopted unanimously on the 13tb irritant, a* 
Committee has been appointed “ to inquire into the ope- 
ration of the Act 7th Geo/IV.cap. 46, permitting the esta- 
blishment of Joint Stock Banks rmder certain restri<Jtions. 
and to examine whether it be expedient to make any 
alterations in the provisions of that Act.” Of that Com- 
mittee I have the honour to be Chairman, and at the lirst 
meeting 1 was requested to obtain from tKe joint stock 
banks such information as may enable the Committee to 
execute the duties confided to them by the Legislature.^ 

As it was considered just to the parlies conoerned that 
the Committee appointed should be one of secrecy, for the 
purpose of avoiding any disclosure of private transactions 
not required by the public interest, m place of addressing 
to you the usual order of the Committee, issued under the 
power and authority of the House of Commons, it has 
been judged more advisable this communication should 
be addressed to the joint stock banks by me as Chairman, 
and that your reply should be addressed, under cover, to 
“the Chancellor of the Exchequer,” and marked “Confi- 
dential Bank Returns,” 1 enclose two papers, calling 
your attention to the particular points on which the Com- 
mittee require information, and you will be so good as to 
fill up the Ileturna vrith as little delay as possible. 

The amount of Linbilities and Assets (No. II.> should, 
if possible, be furnished from the three last half-yearly 
periods to which your accounts ere made up ; and the an- 
swer to the questions in No. I., may be made in reference 
to your period of balance. This may, I hope, diminish the 
tHJttble imposed upon you, and the returns called for may 
also limit the examination qf witnesses. 

You will not hold yourself precluded from adding any 
explanation not coming, within the seope of these inqui- 
ries ; and I can assure yon that while 1 place every confi- 
dence in the seal and readiness with which you wiU pro- 
mote the objects of this inquiry, it is at the same time the 
earnest desire of the Committee so to govern their pro- 
ceedings as most to conduce to the convenience of all par- 
ties concerned. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

(Signtfd) T. Spring Rick. 

No. I. 

1. Name of the bank and date of commencement. 

8. Number and situation of branches, and distance of 
each from the parent establishment. 

3. Amount ofitiominal capital. 

, 4v Number of shares and nominal value of each share. 

^ ; 'SrNUmber of sh^S issued. 

-6. Amount of paid up capital. 

7. Date of the several calls for paid-up capital, and 
amount of thc several inatalmentamtd up. 

share^ if any, whmtnay have been fbr- 
leitfa for non-payment of instalmemta* 

% ^te of declared dividend. 

. L- ija rate of dividend* and date of aucb vai- 


11. Date of deed of settlement and number of persons 
who have signed such deed. 

12. C!opyo^cd of settlement when it has imn printed 

and published. * 

13. Copies. ^ tlie last reports and aecounls laid before 

I the propnetors. A statement of the nature of the audit 
and examination to which the accountdare subjected, and 
! of the responsibility under which such reports are pre- 
pared. V 

14. Statement whether the Bank hplds anynnd what 
I amount of its own shares or stock, either in trust as secu- 
I rity for advances, or in ij.s own right. 

15. Places at which promissory notes and bank poet 
bills are made payable. 

16. At what date or sight bank post bills are issued. 

17. Rate.bf interest paid by the bank, whether on de- 
posits or balances of accounts. « 

.18. Variations in such rate, and date of such variations. 
19, Date to which the account^ is made up. 

, No. II. — Liabilities. 

Amount of promissory notes payable on demand £ 

Bank post bills 

Other original bills drawn or accepted by the 

Bank 

Bills bearing the endorsement, or guaranteed 

by the Bank 

Deposits.— !. Bearing interest, and at what rate* 

2. Not bearing interest 

Balance of accounts current due from the Bank 

1. 'Bearing interest, what rate 

2. Not bearing interest 

' r Total liabilities . £ 

Assets. 

Cash, in coin and Bank of England notes . £ 
Stock.—). Government Stock, Exchequer Bills, 

Bank Slock, India Slock, or Bonds 
2. All other slock or shares in public 
companies, distinguishing the 
amount (if any) of its own shares or 
stock, held by the Bank itself, or 
in trust for the Bank . . . 

Bills of Exchange— distinguishing the amount, 
if any,tover due 


Total assets , . £ 


ECCLESIASTICAL REVENUES (IRELAND). 

The following documents were introduced by Lord 
Morpeth, in tjie course of his speech on Irish Tithes, 
June 3rd 

I. Church Temporalities Act, 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 37, 
Revenues as at present contemplated to arise from 

1 . Produce of suppressed sees . . . £50,780 

2. Reduction of the bishopric of Derry, im- 
mediate and prospective . . . . 6,160 

.. 3. Future reduction of Armagh see . . 4,500 

4. Glebe -house loan instalments, repayable 

for the next fifteefi years .... 7,500 

5. Tax on continuing bishoprics , , 4,600 

6. Tax on incumbents of benefices . . 7,300 

7. Interest at 4l. per cent, on 1,050,000/., to 

arise from sale of perpetuities . . . 42,000 

N.B. Of the 1,200,000/. calculated tO' arise 
from sale of perpetuities by the ecclesiastical 
commissioners (but estimated by Mr. Fin- 
laison, the Government sfetuary, to amount to 
1,507,050/.), there has been realised and dis- 
bursed by the commissioners 150.000/.; but the 
ittlerest of the residue thereof, amounting to 
l,050|0p0/., will, at the rate of 4/. per cent^, pro- 
duce an Unnual permanent sum, as above spe- 
cified. 

8. luoome of benefleeSi suspended under the 

non-^qelebration service clause, for the three 
yean to Febpsiy, 1833 • • • . 


OarriedlbrWard’ 


Nil 



X8S6j 


Bronght fbfwtrd. * 
II. Act to alter and aiiend OfruRCB Tm- 
wniALiTHs Act, 4 and^ Will. IV, o. 90**.^ 

9. From 38 dignitios, without cure, and 49 

prebends, without loare of souls, Rfbhrdediictkig ^ 
theaxpenses of oolteetion, and Budting other 
abate&ienta and deductions . ^ • • 

N.B. This Act provides that in the case of 
any person holding any dignity or office luider 
the rank of an arcddsishopiic or bishopiio, and 
n<^ having cure o£ souls in any partsn apfi^ 
priateA thereto, the appointnient^o suoh diip^ 
nity or office may, on the neat avoidance# be 
suspended, which is the case of the aforesa 
38 dignities and 4^ prebends, ^ 

III. The Present Tithe Bill. 

10. The 77th clause saves existing interests, 
but vests the property belonging to minor 
canons and vicars choral in the ecclesiastical 
commissioners (some of which offices ate re- 
ported by the revenue commissioners to be 
complete sinecures) ; and alter providing for 
such of these offices as have*duties, and are 
necessary to be upheld, authorises the surplus 
arising from such estates, amounting to an en- 
tire sum of 22,624^., to be carried to the general 
fund, whicls surplus is estimated to amount to 

11. The 79th clause provides that the sine- 
cure tithes disappropriated from al/ dignities 
(having cure) may, instead of being given to the 
vicars or perpetual curates, if otherwise suffi- 
ciently endowed, be carried to the general fund, 
under the administration of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; the revenue arising from which, 
after making all necessary deductions and 
abatements, is estimated to amount to • 


TOtTHff 

£182»840 


m 


^130,840 

3 - 


4,000 


5,300 


139,140 


Tlie Revenues contemplated to arise from the combined 
provisions of the Churcli Temporalities Act, the Amend- 
ment Act, and the present Tithe Bill, therefore, amount 
to 139,140/. 

Application of this Rkvenue. 

The charges which the foregoing fund of £139,140 is 
designed fb meet will be as follow : — 

1. When the churches shall have been put 
into complete repair, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
niissioneis report tliat the future repair of them 

will require an anftual sum of ... £25,000 

Other expenses formerly defrayed by vestry 
cess, they slate, will require .... 35,000 

2. Expenses of the Commission . . . 10,000 

3. Interest on 100,000/. advanced theEc 9 )e- 
siastical Commissioners in way of loan, at 4 per ct. 


4. Building of churches, as estimated by 

Earl Grey 

5. Building of glebe-houses, as estimated by 

Earl Grey 

C. To repayment of the loan of 100,000/., 
by annual instalments, for the neffi. five 
years, of 


4,000 

£74,000 

20,000 

10,OOQ, 


Tlierc will remain, therefore, to meet defi- 
ciencies in the items as above specified, which 
must increase as the building of churches in- 
creases ; for the other objects of the (Commis- 
sion, and for the additional clerks which the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners are authorised to 
employ to carry the pirovisions of theTUhe Bill 
into effect, a residue of . • • ^ 


20,000 

£124,000 


15tl.40 


£139.140 


By the Report of the Como^iswonen of Pub}|q l^i^ytino- 
tion, it appears that there are 1,385 eoclesiagtio^ benc^fto^ 
in Ireland at the present time; but should a^ew dutn- 
bution of ecclesiastical benefices take place, H is proposed 
to redeem the nupiber to U350» wit^ai^ average net income 
of 294). i3e. 4d, Of these 1,385 benefices there are^ 


WlOidnl 

ProteitMta. 


CIass t. 
. * 41 


U— j;,; 

When tba PfctMtoot Populvtlon 4oei not escoad, ^ 
, it tow th«n 


5 

Tetmmt, 
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Class II. 
20 
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ClasUII.1 
23 


Class IV, 
31 


so 

Itorwui. 


am V. 


n 

Feromif.', 


C1IIS9VI. 

’ if- ' ' 

I : 


^he details of the proposed 1,250 benefices# 
average amount of clerical incomes under the prOsent'BiiU 
are these. There will bt^ ^ ’ 

675 benefices, eonfainlng more than 50 and 
less than 500 Protestants, to each of whiclx 
may be^ assigned an income of 200/. arising 
fi'omrent-oharge, and 45/. arising from thirty 
statute acres of glebe, valued at 30tf.* per ■ ^ 

acre ; thereby making the gross income re- . 
qiiired for benefices of this class amount to— 

Rent charges. . £135,000 
Glebe lands . . 30,373 


Total . . 

211 benefices, cont/iining more than 500, and 
less than 1,000 Protestants, to each of which 
may :be assigned an income,, of 3.00/. from 
rent-charge, and 45/. from thirty statute 
acres^of glebe, valued ^t per acre ; 
thereby making the gross income required 
for benefices of .thiifclais, ahiount to— 

• Rent charges . . £63,300 

Glebe lands . . 9,49^ 


£^65,3713^ 


Total • . 

190 benefices, containing more than 1,000, and 
less than 3,000 Protestants, to each of 
which may be assigned an income of 400/. 
from rent-charge, and 46/. from thirty sta- 
tute acres of glebe, valued as before ; thereby, 
making the gross income required for bene- 
fices of this class, amount to — 

Rent charges. . £76,000 
Glebe lands • • 6,550 


£72,796 


Total . . 

51 benefices, containing more than 3,000 Pro- 
testants, to each of which may be assigned 
an income of 500/. from rent-charge, and 
45/. from thirty statute acres of glebe, valued 
as before; thereby making the' gross in- 
come required for benefices of this class, 
amount to— 

Rent charges . • £25,500 

Glebe land . . 2,29s 


£84,56C^ 


Total . • • 

And if to these be added the 123 benefices, 
containing less than 50 Protestants; to each 
of which may be assigned an income of 100/. 
from rent-charge, and 45/. from thirty statute 
acres of glebe, valued as before; thereby 
making the gross income required for bene- 
fices of this elass amount to 
^ Rent-oharge.s • £12,300 

Glebe lands • 5,535 

Total * • • t 




17.835 


1250 benefices requiring an entire sum of . £346,338 

thereby making the average net income of the 1250 bene- 
fices amount to 294/. 1 3«. 4d. per annum. < # 


Englandand Wales 
Scotland . • . • 
^esbytertons of Ul- 
ater .... 
EaUblUhed Cbarcb. 
In Ireland . « 


Ueao* 

fiem. 

Of In- 
come. 


Aom. 

kquere 

Kltoa. 

10,718 

£285 

'I.0M 

8,400 

'' r 6 

000 

240 

2,770 

21,040 

■ 82 

m 

: 165 

2,500 

1«,90» 

40 


295 

• m 

.IO.OM 

13 to 14 


* The value of the alebe-landa U taken at statute acre, 

astheBld>Mta«twait^B«6tlM4Btot|srwfilje6tt8lstvdMny of pro- 
fitableland, rent-free, which la about the average icreable vilae 
of the profitable glebei in Ireland at pveMnt. 
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The preceding table is given for the pawort of comparing 
the incomes. &c , of the Irish clergy under the Ministerial 
with the incomes of the English and other clergy« 

PUBLIC PETITIONS. 

The Sixteenth Report of the Committee Od Public Peti* 
tions has been printed, and compriaes. from the 16th to 
the 20 th of May^ up to which period the following is an 
account of petitions presented since the coauaeneement 
of the Session t 

Paflumenta/ry. 


the newspapeil 




KOiOf 

PetUloQt. 

1 

516 


Carlow County Elecitioti 
Registration of Voters 

EccUaiaatical* 

Bishopric of Durham Bill, against , 20 

Church of Ireland Bill^ against 2 

Church Building Matericus, for remiision 
of duty on . ' . . .11 

Church Rates . . ' .5 

Jews, against relief . ‘ . .1 

Lord's Day Bill, in favpur . 909 

Marriages and Registration of Births, &c.. 

Bill . . . • 1 

Tithes (Ireland), for abolition . 73 

Colonies, 

Canada, from the Commons of I.ower Ca- 
nada, signed by the Speaker • 1 

East and West India Produce e ' . 10 

East India Salt . • .7 

" Taxes, 

Building Societies . . • 1 ^ 

Charitable Bequests .• . . 4 

Cotton Wool .... 1 

Joint Stock Banking Companies . 1 

Land Tax (Scotland) . . .1 

Marine Insurances . . .37 

Newspaper Stamps, repeal of duty . 436 

Post Horses and Carriages . • 2 

Spirit Licenses . . .152 

Stamp Duties Bill, for alteration . 2 

Statute Labour (Scotland) . . 8 

MisceUaneoiis, 

Bankrupts' Estate (Scotland) Bill, against i 
Cit'il Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill, against 13 
Coal Trade ... . .1 

Copyhblds, &c. Bills, against . .13 

Criminal Laws, for limiting capital punish- 
ments . . . .41 

Danish Claims “ . . .2 

Excise Licenses (Ireland) Bill, in favour 20 
factories Regulation Act, for amendment 74 
Herring Fishery . .1 

Joint Stock Banks . . .1 

Landlord and* Tenant (Ireland) Bill, in 
favour . . ^ . .11 

Medical Practitioners, coroners’ inquests 29 

Patents for Inventions/ for an alteration of 
the law .... 2 

Poor Law Amendment Act, relative to 
workhouses . . .47 

Poor Laws (Ireland) . . .8 

Poor Relief (Ireland) . . . ] 

Prisoners (Scotland) . . .8 

Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) . 3 

Salmon Fisheries <Scotland) Bill, against 38 
Spirit Licenses (Ireland), against grocers 
having spirit licenses . . 9 

State of Ireland . . c • 1 

« Steam Navigation Companies . 1 

Turnpike Trusto Consolidation, for oom- 
pensation . . . . i 

Turnidke Trusts OohsolidalionBill, against 15 


No. of 

201 

975 


7.836 

51 

2,669 

3,126 

• 1 

130,455 

19 

. 42,843 


1 

873 
. 947 

624 

197 

53 

2 

I 

4,128 

210,237 

47 

1,595 

42 

1,489 

1 

1, 340 
7 
65 

3,383 
268 
1 .971 
100,398 
27 
1 

16,070 

1,684 

16 

918 

4,485 

244 

39 

6 

1,480 

659 

933 

60 

17 

172 


LIBRARY OP THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

In .1834 il was resolved that a Standing ^Committee of 
sixteen Members be appointed, and be renewed at the 
oommaneemenl of each Session, to assist the Speaker in 
the dimo^ion of the library. The Report bt the Cemout- 


tee appointed in February last has recently been printed, 
and is as follows 

“ The limited space allotted to the Library in the present 
building hat prevented dhy extensive purchase of books 
during the recess. Siich additions have, however, been 
made as were more urgently required ; and no opportunity 
has been allowed to pass of procuring works which were 
more particularly of a Parliamentary nature. Some law 
books and works of general history have also been added. 

It is the opinion of the Committee thakMr, Speaker should 
continue, at his discretion, to replace the books lost by the 
fire of 1834, in such a planner as to ensure an adequate 
Library by the time that any new building shall be erected : 
this arrangement being the best plan for ensuring an eco- 
nomicaLsupply, and a choice>of the best copies which may 
come into the market during the intervening period. 

“ An arranged set of Reports of the Commissioners on 
Charities, divided into counties, and accompanied with an 
Index to each county, has been placed in the Library, and 
affords the most ready method of rendering available the 
infQtmation contained in the twenty-nine Reports which 
had been presented up to the time when the Act, 
under which those Commissioners were employed, expired 
in 1834. 

“ Your Committee’in 1835 reported that the Index to the 
Acts from 1800 to 1834 had been destroyed. Of that work 
the. portion from 1800 to 1829 was in print, and the portion 
for the subsequent years was added in MS. <This Index 
has been recompiled, and a copy in MS. is now on the 
Table of the House as well as in the 'Library. This work 
has been pel'fornied in pursuance of the orders of the 
Committee. 

“ The Librarian was directed to resume the compilation 
af the Index to Local and Personal Acts, which was also 
destroyed in the fire of 1834, “as soon as circumstances 
would permit.” Some progress has been made in the 
work, but not sufficient to enable the Committee to consi- 
der that, the Index can be printed befoie 1837. 

“ Considerable progress has been made by Messrs. 
Hansards in the Index to Reports, and Indexes to several ^ 
subjects have been printed. They will, when liuished, be 
the means of opening easily the information contained 
in the Reports of the House of Commons, to which at pre- 
sent the access is difficult, owing to the absence of any 
means of reference. 

“ In pursuance of the Report of the Library Committeo 
in 1835, the Librarian, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Speaker, has been employed in preparing for publication 
the General Index to the Journals, 182U to 1834, for which 
purpose HU office has been taken, and several clerks en- 
gaged. Such progress has been made in Iho w^ork as 
renders it necessary for your Committee to establish the 
mode of payment. 

“The Select Committee appointed in 1818 reported — 
“That a General Index to the Journals from 1800 to 1820 
should be formed ; that Mr. Speaker should appoint a 
person to carry the same into effect; and that the best 
mode of payment was a fixed payment per volume; and 
that 600/. per volume, (or 12,000/. for the whole work) was 
a proper remuneration. The sum to be advanced partly 
during the progress of the work, the balance on the pro- 
duction of the volume.” This plan was considered the 
best paode of ensuring expedition and economy. 

“The opinionsVabove slated were sanctioned by the au- 
rity of a Select Committee in 1825. Both Committees 
reported on the necessity of the Index being in future 
compiled annually. 

“The Library Committee of 1835, having examined the 
state of the work, reported that it had become desirable 
that the Index should be printed, as the bulk of the 
volume, owing to the increase of business from 1820 to 
1834, would exceed considerably in extent the General 
Index to the Journals from 1800 to 1620. The following 
Table proves this fact : — 

Number of Pages in Annual Indexes to Journals, 1800 to 
1820, compared with those in 1820 to 1834 

180010 1820 .... 

1820 to 1834 .... 

Average for the twenty years* ) 

1800 to 1820, i 

Average lor the fifteen years* \ 

1820 to 1834* ) 


1050 pages. 

1382 „ 

52 pages per annum. 
98 
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*^The Select Cowtnitteeof 1825 proposed ascale of pay- 
ment which would have produced the volume now under 
consideration for the sum of 3600/.; and this might pos- 
sibly have been effected had not the following causes dis- 
turbed the calculation on which such apij^timed result 
was founded : — . . 

" ist. The labour of the Index haS been nearly 4pbbled 
from the increase of business transacted in the House,-*-a 
fact reported on by the Library Comnyithee of last year; 
"and proved by refeiwce to the preceding TablO. 

“ 2n^. In the fire of the Houses of f^rtiatnent, in 
though the volumes of alphabetical Index were saved, tfte 
digested headings of proceedings of the Hbuse, whibh 
were necessarily kept separate, were destroyed | as also 
papers of reference and queries for alterationi^ Which had 
arisen from time to time. • The loss of. the digested head- 
ings has rendered it necessary to re-compile that portion 
of the Index. The loss of the papers of reference has in 
like manner entailed a tedious re-examination of the whole 
work. 

“ An arrangement has been made which leads to* the 
following gratifying result While the Index from 18uo 
to 1820 was formed at an expanse of 12,0002., the present 
work, if completed on the same plan, would, taking into 
consideration also the increased matter, have required an 
expenditure of nearly 16,000/.; the volume now in prepa- 
ration, exhibiting a much larger quantity of Index matter 
than that iif the preceding volume, will be completed for 
cooo/., including the cost of compilation. And it has been 
practicable to enter into this arrflngement, lyjt withstand- 
ing the destruction of a considerable portion of the MSS. 
by the fire.*’ 


PAPER DUTIES. 

The following Resolutions, moved by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, were agreed to on Tuesday, June 21. The 
Com mil lee of Ways and Means was empowered to make 
provisions therein pursuant to the first Resolution. A 
Hill on the subsequent Resolutions was ordered to be 
brought in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer;— 

1. “That the duty now payable on newspapers shall he 
reduced, and that the following duty shall be paid and 
payable thereon — that is to say, for every sheet or piece of 
paper whereon any newspaper shall be printed, a duty of 
Id., subject to such provisions respecting the size of news- 
papers, and the printing of supplements, as may be pro- 
vided by any Act to be passed during the present Session 
of Parliament. 

2. “That the duties and drawbacks on paper printed, 
stained, or painted, in the United Kingdom, should cease 
and determine. 

3. “Tliat the duties now payable on paper, and other 
articles of paper or materials of the first class, made in 
the United Kingdom, should cease and determine; and 
that, in lieu thereof, the duty now payable on paper of the 
second class, shall be charged and paid on all paper, 
glazed paper, sheathing-paper, bultonboarti, millboard, 
pasteboard, and scaleboaid, of whatever kind or descrip- 
tion, nuide in the Ignited Kingdom. 

4. “That the allowance and drawbacks on paper, 
glrtzed paper, shCathing- paper, button-paper, buttonboard, 
millboard, pasteboard, and scaleboard, aj^dV)n books? now 
payable, shall be reduced to the amount of the duty now 
payable on second-class paper. 

.'5. “ That for every dozen square yards of paper, 
printed, painted, or stained, in the United Kingdom, which 
shall be exported as merchandise to foreign parts, there 
be granted and paid, in respect of the paper-duty charged 
thereon, a drawback of 2d, 


SUGAR DUTIES. 

In a Confmittee of Ways and Means on Thtirsday, June 
23rd, the following Resolutions were moved by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and agreed to, A Bill for carry- 
ing the same into effect was oi^ered to be brought in ^ 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ^ 

“ That, towards raising the Supply granted jlo lili Ma- 
jesty, the following duties shall be paid pn the importa- 
tion of sugar on and from the 6th day of July, 1836> for a 
time to be limited, and under auch regulations and condi- 


tions as sluM Iwt jpint^rided by any Ant be passed in this 
Seseion of Parliament (taat is to say> : 

Sugar, viz,— , £• s. d 

■ - Brown, or Muscovado Or Clayed Sugar, 

not being refined, the'CWt. ..330 
— the growth of any British Posses* 
si6n in America, and itnj^ihted ftom 
thenee^ the cwt . . ,.140 

— the growth of any British Poss^ 

^ Sion Within the limits of the Bast , 

•• India Oompany'sCharter, into WhiOh 
the importation of Foreign Sugar 
may be prolubited by law, and im* 

• ported from thence, the cwt. ,14 0 

— the growth of any other British 
. Possession within those limits, and 

imported from thence, the cwt. . 1 12 0 

— — Molasses, the cwt 13 9 

the produce of and imported 

fromany British Possession, the cwt. 0 9 0 
Refined, the cwt. - . • . .880 

Candy, Brown, the.cwt. . . . 6 12 0 

* White, the cwt. , . . . 8 8 ,0 


• RAILWAYS. 

CLAUSE PEOP08ED BY THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON TO BE 
^ INSERTED IN RAILWAY BILLS. 

“Provided always, and be it further enacted, that 
nothing herein contained shall 'extend or be construed, 
deemed, or taken to exlend to exempt the railroad to be 
formed under or by virtue of the powers in apd by this 
Act contained and given, or any branch thereof, from the 
provisions of any general Act or general Acts for the 
regulation of railroads which may be passed with a view 
to the advantage, protection, and security of (he public, 
before the expiration of one year from the passing of this 
Act, if Parliament shall be sitting at the expiration of 
such period of one year, or (if Parliament shall not then 
be sitting) before the end of the then next Session of Par- 
liament.” 


FACTORIES’ REGULATION ACT. 

The following notice is taken from The London Gazette, 
of June 24tli : — 

“As all the clauses of the Factories’ Regulation Aoi 
are now in full operation, the inspectors of factories deem 
it expedient, in order to remove any doubt as^to tlje 
ployroent of children subject to restricted hours of labour^ 
to issue the following notice : — 

‘ “ 1st. No child under nine years of age can be 
in any cotton, flax, or wool factory. — Sec. 7. 

“2nd. No child between nine and thirteen years of a'ga 
can be employed, or even allowed to remain in such |aft¥ 
tory. without the certificate of a physician or surg^^iflt 
countersigned by a magistrate or . inspector of 
certifying in the form set forth in the 13th sectiotiine 
strength and appearance of vuqh child. — Secs. 1^ )|[f 
and 13. 

“3rd, No child between nine and thirteen years of om 
can be employed in such factory, without pi oducing weekly 
a schoolmoster’a certificate that the “ child has, for two 
hours at least, for six out of seven days of the week nett 
preceding, attended his school, excepting in cases of siek- 
liess, to b4 certified in such manner as such inspector 
may appoint, and in case of any holiday, and in case of 
absence from any other cause allowed by such inspect or, 
or by any justice of the peace in the absence of the in- 
spector.”— Sec. 21. 

“ 4th. No child between nine and thirteen years of age 
can be employed, or eVbn allowed to remain in such factory . 
longer than forty-eight hours in any one week, and not* 
more than nine hours in any one day.-^SeSs. 8 and 24., , 

“ 5th. No child under thirteen years of age can ,be em- 
ployed in any silk-mill more than ten hours in any qno 
day. • 

“ Tbe above, and, tU* provioiona of Ihev Factories’ 
Regulation Aqj[, togetbet with all orders and regulations 
issued by the ipspeotors in their several diatrkits under 
the authority of thia»Act (Sand 4 WUk IVi cap. lua, 
passed the 99th of August, 1 633) must btetriotly observed 
m the mille and faetoties subject to tile Md Aet.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY, RHOISTER, 

BiLI.8 which have HECBITB9 TBS RoYAl AmSNT. 
June 7. ' 


Cbusolidafed Fund Bill. 
West India Judicature Bill. 
Slavery Abolition (Jamaica) 
Bill. 

Seamen’s Fund (Shetland) 
Bill. 

Universal Life Assurance 
Society Bill. 

Birmingham Coal Compahy 
Bill. 

Imperial Continental Gas 
Association Bill 
Brandling Railway Bill. 


Bukinfleld Water Bill. 
Teignmouth Improvenient 
and Water Bill. 

Carlisle Docks Bill. 

Dundee Rarbbiiir Dill. 
GrampoiVnd Road Bill. . 
Mackenzie’s Estate Bill.*' 
Gartside's Estate Bill. 

South Pethefton (Somerset) 
Inclosure Bill. 
Claremont's Naturalization 
Bill, 

f21. 


Postage Duties Bill. 

Ecclesiastical Leases Bill. 

Bastards Testaments (Scot- 
land) Bril. 

Wandsworth Chapel Mar- 
riages BUI. 

Perlcthorpe Chapelry Bill. 

London and Dovor Railway 
Bill. 

Bishopric of Durham Bill. 

Lrtter Stealing (Scotland) 
Bill. 

Insolvent Debtors (Ireland) 
Bill. , 

Bristol Damages Compensa- 
tion Bill. 

Tweed Fisheries Bill. 

Newcastleand NorthShields 
Railway HiH. 

Cheltenham and Great W est- 
ern Railway Bill. 

Birmingham« Bristol, and 

i Thames Junction Rail- 
way Bill. 

York and North Midland 

, .Rsilway Bill. 


Greenwich Improvement Bill 

Hungerford Market Bill. 

N«wport (Monmouth) Har- 
bour Bill. 

Gloucester Water Bill. 

Cow Cawzey and Buckton 
Burn Road Bill. 

Birstall and Huddersfield 
Road Bill. 

Earl of Murray’s Estate Bill. 

Midland Counties Railway 
Bill. 

ITull and Selby Railway Bill. 

Merihyr Tydfil and 'CfardiflF 
Railway Bill. 

Deptford Pier Railway Bill. 

Newton Abbot Road Bill. 

Newry Navigation Bill. 

Ulster (3anal Bill. 

Beverley Pastures Bill. 

Newton Bushell Road BiH. 

Teignmouth und Dawlish 
Hoad Bill 

Mnrlborough and Salisbury 
Road Bill. 

White's Estate Bill 


LIST OF BILLS BROUGHT IN. 

House of Lords. 

'June%. Bill for the visitation and regulation of the 
f; Universities of Scotland, by Lord Melbourne. 

^81. Bill for the more effectually enforcing Church 
discipline, by the Lord Chancellor. 


House of Commons. 


30. Bill to facilitate the recovery of certain arrears 
jQf highway-rates and composition in lieu of statute- 
duty. 

June 2. Bill to amend the law in ecclesiastical matters, 
1 and to consolidate and amend the Courts for the pro- 
bate of wills, and granting, letters of administration 
throughout England and Wales. 

^ 0. Bill to repeal two Acts relative to the period of 
the execution and the prison discipline of persons con- 
victed of the crime of murder, 

— Bill to abolish sinecure and useless offices in the 
Superior Courts of Common Law, and to provide a more 
uniform establishment of offices, and to fix and regu- 


late the fees. , , . « . 

— 1 4, Bill for relief of his Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Jewish religion, 

IS. Bill for the ^regulation tff Benefit Building So- 


cieiiti. , . 

^ Bill to provide for the attendance and remuneration 
of medical witnesses at coroners* inquests. 

— Bill to extend the protection of copyrights in prints 
and engravings to Ireland. 

— 17 . Sill to consolidate the trusts of several turnpike- 
roads in the neighbourhood of Dublin, and to substitute 
a local rale for the preSertt tolls. 

Ai* 20. Bill to amend the laws relating to letters-patent 

' inventions, and fbr the ^tter emutagement of 
arts and manufactures. 


June 20. Bill declaring the law as to the day for present ing 
to the aecepitor or others bills of exchange which have 
been dishonoured. 

— 2L Bill to continue*for a limited time the laws for the 
relief of insolvent debtors in England. 

— - BiH for the better defining and establishing Jhe 
powers and jurisdiction of his Majesty’s Consuls in the 
Olfhman dominions. 

— 22. Bill to prcirent the fact of a previous conviction 
being given m evidence to the jucy pn the case before 
them, except when evidence to cnaKacter is given^ 

7- Bill for tne beite^regulation of the Corporation of the 
Trinity House in Hull 

23. Bill ibr the more convenient division of counties 
into polling districts for. the election of Members, of < 
ParHanlent, and for taking tke poll in one day. 

— Bill to repeal the duties and drawbacks of Excise on 
paper, printed, painted or stained, in the United King- 
dom ; and te reduce the duties, allowances, and draw- 
backs on paper, buttonboard, millboard, and scale- 
boards made in the United Kingdom of the first class ; 
and to discontinue the Excise survey on the manufac- 
turers of certain artic]es made from paper; and on 
dealers in, and retailers* in vinegar. 

— Bill for granting to his Majesty, for a time to be 
limited, certain duties on sugar, imported into the 
United Kingdom, for the service of the year 1836. 

— Bill to alter and amend several Acts fer the better 
regulation of public notaries in England. 

— Bill for vesting lighthouses, &c., on the coasts of Eng- 
land, in ’the corporation of Trinity House, and for 
making provisions respecting lighthouses, &c , and the 
tolls and duties payable in respect thereof. 


LIST OF COMMITTEES. 

House of Commons. 

June 2i Committee to inquire into the slate of the coal 
trade as respects the supply of coal to the Port of 
London and the adjacent counties, from the rivers Tyne,ti 
Wear, Tees, and other places ; and into the several 
charges added to the price of coal 

— 9, (Committee to inquire into the different modes in 
which land has been, and is at present disposed of, in 
the Australian Colonies, in the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the West Indies, with a view tg ascertain that mode 
which would be most beneficial in future, both to the 
colonies and to the mother country. 

— 10. Committee to consider of the practicability and 
expediency of adopting some plan fcjr the more carefully 
preparing, drawing, and revising Public Bills, previous 
to their being brought in, or during their progress 
through the House of Commons. 

— 14. Committee to inquire into the causes of the in- 
creased number of shipwrecks, with a view to ascertain 
whether such improvements might not be made iu the 
construction, equipment, and navigation of merchant 
vessels, as> would greatly diminish the annual loss of life 
and property at sea. 

— > 16. Committee to consider of the most efibctiial plan 
for raising of money to carry into effect the necessary 
improvements required in the cities of London and West- 
minster, borough of Southwark, and counties of Middle- 
sex and Surrey, and for the purohasing of the interest 
of the proprietors of the Waterloo and Sonthwai^k 
Bridges, that they may be thrown open for the use df 
the public free from toll. 


New Mbmrer. 

For South Essex, George Palmer, Em., in the roctn of R. 
W. Hall Dare, Esq., deceased. The election waji con- 
tested, and at the close of the poll the numbers were-^ 
for Mr. Palmer 2103, for Mr. Braufill f^27; majority ^76. 


New Wnrrs lasnxD. 

For tfae ioounty of MeriOnfeth^ in the robm hf Sir Robl^rt 
WiUiames yaug;han, Bart.^ Who has acc^ed the Cml- f 
terit Hundreds. * i.. 

For South Warwlokehire, in the robm of £. R, C. SheMdn. 
Rsq., deceased# ^ ^ 

- Mi. n.i ■* ’ - ' ' 



im. 
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AfiSTEACTS OP RETURN8 PRKSBNTH) TO . 
PARLUMENT. 

Vtctuallert and RetcdlBrtwern.^Th^ tiiiml}er of lioetised 
brewerg in Engknd is 2099, wh<y CQtllioine 16,412,440 
btitiheU of malt; of. yioluallm 64,561, of whom 26,962 
brew their own beer, and consume 9,621,797 buibeb of 
malt. There are 36,536 persons licensed tb sell beer to be 
drunk on 4 he premises, of whom 14,846 brew their own 
beer, and consumoi^,702,417 bushels of malt; and, of 
the 41 18 licensed sellers of beer not to he l^rttulc on the 
premises, 987 who brew their ownebeer cbntu:i^,2l'8,^10 
bushels of malt. In Scotland 242 brewers cObsohitf 988,800 
bushels; andoutof 17,036 victuallers therearb 336 who brew 
B their own beer, and.consume 149,380 bushels, Jn Ireland 
there are 245 brewers, Whose consumption of malt is 
];829,687 bushels. 

. Jesuits and other Religious Or^^r^.-jrOn^the motion of 
Sir Robert Inglis, a Keturn has been prepared of the 
“ uptices or statements which, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Act lOOeo. IV. c. 7, have been * delivered to the 
several clerks of th^ peace by Jesuits and members of 
otl er religious orders, communities, or societies of the 
Cliurch of Home bound by monastic vows.** No such 
statements appear to have been made in England* and 
only two in Wales ; one by a Benedictine, and the other 
by a mcmbeg of the Society of Jesus. In Ireland the in- < 
dividuals coming within the prescribed forms are more 
numerous. The “ Brothers of the Christian Schools,** in 
the county Clare, four in number, gave in tiiie required 
notice to the clerk of the peace in 1829, accompanied by 
a protest, “ that they do not come within the meaning of 
tlie Act for suppressing monastic or religious orders^in the# 
United Kingdom, inasmuch as they lire a society of lay- 
men only, and not sutiject to any foreign superior.'* 
Altogether 281 individuals have given in notices to the 
clerks of the peace in Ireland. ^ 

Tobacco mid Snuff. — The total quantity of tobacco 
■ ' and snuff imported into the United Kingdom in the 
^ year ending January 5th, 1836, was 23,816,966 lbs. — 
namely, 23,523,611 lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco; 
*294i6Ullbs. of manufactured tobacco and cigars; and 
763 lbs. of snuff. The imports from the United States 
amounted to 23,133,168 lbs., of which 24,966,41 9 lbs. were 
unmanufactured tobapco; 177,724 lbs. of manuractiired 
and cigars ; and 15 lbs. of snuff. The supply from Rus- 
sia was lG2,7941bs. ; from Germany, 197,4161bs.; from 
Cuba, 143.652 lbs., including 79,762 fbs. of manufactured 
tobacco and cigars ‘from Turkey, 27,265 lbs. The imports 
at T.ondon were 16,604,715 lbs.; at Liverpool, 5,662,695 lbs.; 
at Bristol, 1,794.598 lbs. ; and the imports at other places 
were in quantities under 1,000,000 lbs. The quantity of 
snuff and manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco 
entered for home consumption in the year ending January 
6th. 1836, was—for England, 15,222,684 lbs.; Scotland, 
2.014,166 lbs.; Ireland, 4,879, 719lb9.: total, 22,1 16,759 lbs. 
The duty amounted to 3,364,459/. 1 e. 5d. The duty payable 
on unmanufactured tobacco imported from British posses- 
sions in America is 2e. 9d. per lb. ; from other parts, 3e. 
On manufactured tobacco and cigars the duty i4 9e. per lb.« 
and on snuff, 6?. The duty paid on cigars and manufac- 
^ tured tobacco amounted to 63,746/. Is. on snuf, to 
58/. lie. Id. Of the 22,U6,756lbs. enteAdior consump- 
tion during the al^ve period, 18,385,901 Ibs^ had been 
imported at Liverpool ; 6,822,963 lbs. at London; and at 
Bristol, Glasgow, and Dublin, the quantity exceeded 
1.000,000 lbs. 


S;wn7s.— The total number of proof gdlons of British 
and foreign spirits on which duty was paid in jtlw United 
Kingdom during the year ending Januaiy Mh, i836, was 
29.528,889, and the duty was paid for.ooneqmption on 
24.710*208 gallon^. The total du^ paid. awouiUed to 
8, 140,469/. 4 6r. 7d. The number ofjallons of spirits of 
all kinds on which duty was paid, in England, 11,939,608; 
duty, 5,681,071/.: Sdotiana, 0,160^110 gallons; duty, 
1.095,340/.: Irejgnd, Ui429,l 71 gallons; 4utyj.M64.0574t 
Duty paid on JTqriogn jw the United, l^ngdqm, 

^3;04 7,350/.; the number of gallons, 4,765*7 

rum ; .It5ii4r243 hijandy-i l|M8.aeneYa^;. and 
14,149 of 'other foreign spirits. In Enrig,nd 2,218i071/» 
duty was paid on 3,2854Z3,4WUons of rum; 1,260,374 


brandy ; 12,i^76 gdtera ; and 12, 968^ gallons of other foreign 
spirits: in Scotland, 93,035/. dttty On UO.lW gallons,— 
namely,l05,198rum; 34,806 brandy; 5251 geneva; and 923 
other foreign spirits; in Ireland, 36,2j6 1/, duty on 47,948 
gallons,— nfunely, 26,295 gallons rum; 12,763 brandy; 
1622 geneva; and 268 other foreign. spirits.. 
of gallons of spirits of the manufacture of the tinned 
Kingdom on which duty was paid for the alK^e^fn^Utloned 
period was 25,763,183 ; duty, 5,093,110/. ; — namely. 
Evland, 7,316,053 gallons ; duty,^2, 743.124/. : Rcotlah^ 
6,013,932 gallons ; duty, 1.002,305/. : Ireland, 1 1,381,^ ; 
duly,. 142^05/.; Guernsey, &c., 52,975 galtons; Uto 
19,874/. The, number of gallons of proof spirits impelled 
into Eftgland horn Scotland was 2.463,295 gallonsi 
land sent 524,333 gallons to England, and imported 763,pi0a 
gallons from ScotiaTid. The duty on rum is 9r. per gallot^f 
on brandy and geneva, 22r. 6d.; and on other foreigh 
spirits various rates are imposed. The duty on spirits dis- 
tilled in England is 7s. 6d. per gallon ; Scotland. 3i. 4di f 
and Ireland, 2s. 4d. Of the spirits distilled in the UnitCq 
Kingdom, 6,2^10,840 gallons were made from malt Onlf; 
18,489,135 from a mixture of*malt with unmalted gmtn ; 
ana 10,263 j^alions were distilled from potatoes. In En|i- 
l«nd no spirits are distilled from malt alone'; and in 
Ireland only 91,308 gahons. ' 

Execuiions.~-The executions in England and Wales 
since' 1820 have been in each year as follows ; — 1820, 1C7 ; 
1821,11/; 1822. 97; 1823> 64 ; total .for four years, 372 : 
1824, 49; 1825, 60 ; 1826, 57 ; 4827. 73 ; total for fqur 
years, 229; 1828, 58,; >8^74'; 1830. 46 ; 1831,62; to- 
tal foi; four years, 230*: 1832, 54; 1833, 33 ; 1834„ 3i4; 
1835, 34 ; total for four years, 155. The executions in 
London and Middlesex, in each year, from 1827 to 1835^ 
have been:— 1627, 17 ; 1828, 21; 1829, 25; total for 
three years, 63: 1830, 6; 1831, 4; 1832, 6,; total for 
three years, 16; U36, 1834, 0; 1835* 0; total for 

three years, 2. . ; 

*Copper and TV».-**^Relrfrns for the year ending Ja- 
nuary 5th; 1836, of w copper and tin imported int<H 
and exported from» th# United Kingdom: — unwrouaht 
copper, 6389 cWts. ; partly wrought, namely, in barf, 
rods, or ingots, 1966 owt$.; plates and coin, 2 cwte,| 
did copper to be re-manutketured, 493 cwts.; cofi^r 
ore, 278,900 cwts.; of which, 84,136 from Cuba, 84,536 
from Columbia, and 76,245 from Chili ; and manufac- 
tured copper, 5353 cwts., namely, from Germany, 2903 
cwts,, and France, 2287 cwts.-* total imports, 292,755 ewtti 
The total quantity of British copper exported was, 182,226' 
cwts., and 65,456 cwts. smelted in the United Kingdom 
f^rora foreign ore; and of the latter, 41,108 cwts. were sent 
to France. Of the British copper, ^2,830 cwts. wtere 
exported to Asia; 32,538 cwts. to the United StatcOf 
26,389 cwts. to France , 8023 cwts. tp Brazil ; and smaller 
quantities to different parts of the world. The Uurge|| 
quantity of copper is exported from the port of LiverS^ 
^namely, 96,100 cwts. of British copper, an8 15,131 oww 
smelted in this countiy from foreign ore : from London, 
the export of the former amounts to 54,340 cwts. ; anf w 
the latter description, to 4921 cw4s. The quantify^, pf 
copper ore imported and warehoused during the year^for 
the purpose of being afterwards exported, or delivered fbir , 
home consumption, at the option of the merchants, ivglr 
277,133 cwts., none of which, however, was exported: too 
drawback was allowed on 55,456 cwts. of foreign copper 
smelted in this country. The tin imported in 1635, 
amounted to 19,704 cwts.: of which 10,029 cwts. were from 
Singapore, 4186 fVom Java, and "4768 from Belgium Of 
Briush tin the exports amounted to 7765 cwts., of which 
France tbok 5034 cwts.; foreign tin 23,795 cwts.; 6260 
cwts. of which were taken by Belgium, 6738 by Huvsia, 
4079 by the United Stat«i, 2386 by Turkey and OontH 
nental Greece, and the ^remainder in inconsiderable quan^ 
titiett was sent elsewhere. 


IdlSpEJ-LANEOUS. " ; 

Bank qf England. Avemgeo{tiiAlS[jeAl ' 

Uabilities and Assets fof the Batik. 

Febi^uaiy 9 U Iitoy 3, l83S,aiwlusive^ 
to Act 3 ana 4 WUUani IV4 o. 28# ^,?;}-. 

.OATS, 
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to THE NEWSPAPER. JuLYy 1886 , 


LiabUtttet. 

Circulation £18,154,000 
Deposits. 13,747,000 


£31,901,000 

Quarterly Average from 
elusive : — 

LiitblUtlM. 

Circulation £18,061,000^ 
Deposits 13,273 ,*000 


j * ^’Amou* 

Securities £2^,04^,000 
Bi)llioa 7 ,782,000 


£34,824,000 
March 8 te liCay SI in- 

AM«iib 

Secunfies £26,534,600 
Bullion 7,663,^00 


£31,324,000 £34,197,000 

Com and Gram.*— Average prices per quarter ih Eng- 
land and Wales, from the London Qtmette of Friday, 


June 24:— 

Wlieat. Uarley. 

Oats. 

Bye. 

« 

BeaiUL 

1Va«. 


1. 

d. 

f. d. 

f. 

d. 

f. d. 

«. d. 

t. d. 

Week endioc June 17 

. &1 

1 

33 1 

S4 

6 

3i 10 

89 7 

40 1 

Average of last lit weeks 

. 60 

9 

8S 11 

84 

0 

84 3 

89 8 

40 8 

Duty on foreign corn . . « , . 

, 86 

8 

13 10. 

10 

9 

18 8 

11 0 

9 6 


Price qf Co«eo/r.— The following ate the closing prices 
of the Three per Cent. Consols for Account on each oAhe 
undermentioned days . 

May 28. June 4. Junta VI. June 18. 

92^ 92o 92i 92i 


Sugar.— Average price of Brown or Muscovado sugar 
►er cwt., computed from the Returns published in the 
London Qfizette : — 


. . 40r. S\d. 

. ' . 4U. Hd. 

• 41r. 4)r/. 

. , 4lr. 6id. 

w -c. 

% 

Bonkruphf^ Analyw from May 22nd to June ‘26/A.— 
Bath proprietor, 1 ; brewers, 2 ; builder, 1 ; coal-mer- 
chants, 2 ; cotton*manufacturer, 1 ; currier, 1 ; cheese- 
monger, 1 1 cabinet-maker, I ; carpenters, 2 ; chemist, 1 ; * 
ohiiM^manufacturer, I ; drape<«, 4 ; druggist, 1 ; dealer, 

1 ; grocers, 6 ; horse-dealers, 3 ; hatter, 1 ; ironmonger, 

1 ; jeweller, 1 ; linen-yain-dealer, 1 ; leather-seller, 1 ; 
millers, 2; merdhanfs, 2; mason, 1 ; musio-seller, 1 ; master- 
mariner, 1 ; manufacturer of fancy good.s, 1 ; millwright, 

1 ; Oilman, 1 ; picture-dealer, 1 ; printer, 1 ; rope- maker, 

1 ; shopkeeper^, 2 ; shipowner, 1 ; sugar-refiner, I ; scri- 
vener, 1 ; soap-manufactiyrfr, 1 ; surgeon, 1 ; straw-hat- 
maker, 1 ; shoemaker, 1 ; stationer, 1 ; tailors, 2 ; vic- 
tuallers, 7; woollendraper, 1; warehousemen, 2; wine- 
merchant, 1— Total 70; from the ‘28th of December, 457. 


Week ending May 24 
• , 31 

, > June 7 

.. 14 

21 


J. 


CHRONICLE OP OCCURRENCES. 


Jane 1. A very numerous and respectable meeting of 
the frif^nds of Mr. O'Connell was held at the Crown and 
Anchor, for the purpose of setting on fpot a subscription 
to indemnify that gentleman for lh« expenses to which he 
had been put in defending his^seiA for Dublin. Nearly 
3000/. were subscribed at the meeting. 

*—10. The operation of removing the cataract which 
had for so long a period obslvuoted the vision of the Duke 
df Sussex, was successfully performed, and his Hoyai 
Highness has gradually been recovering ti^e use of his 
ftignt. 

^ 16. A meeting of the IViends of Mr. Buckingham. 
M.P., at which Lord William Bentineki M.P., late Gover- 
nor-General of India, presided, was held at Exeter Hall, 
fdany Members of Parliament attendee), and a series of 
Resolutions wss agreed to, declaratory of the sense of the 
iiyustice which had been done to Mr. Buckingham, and 
r^mmending a subscription to be entered into with the 
view of purchasing an annuity for Mr. and Mrs. Bucking- 
bam on their joint lives. 

— 16. The following notice was issned by the East 
India Compajiy relative to the payment of the duties on 
bohea teas: — 

"East India Housa June 16th, 1836. 
The' buyers of bohea teas at the East India Company’s 
sal4 in the present month, are hereby tnlormed that the 
Company will be prepared to advance on their account the 
duties which may be payable upon such of those teas as 
they may require to he entered for home consumption (Hre- 
viouslv to the 1st of July, provided the warrants for those 
teas shall be delivered up by them to the Company's tea 
warehouse keeper, at his in Cutler-street, on or before 
the 27th instant, in order that the proper officer of the 
Company may be enabled to pass the necessary entries 
previously to th$Jst of July, when th^ Act dth and 6th 
William IV. qii^ 32, wilt come into operation. Tlie war- 
rants will be it^elivered to the trade at the Bast India 
House on tlie.det of July, with the amount of duty stated 
thereupon, wbich amount the buyers will be required to 
pay to the Gomnatiy at the prompt day, or previously 
thereto if cleared before that day.” ^ 

— 21. Robert Rickards, Esq., having resigned his office of 
Inspector of Factories, the Secretary of State for the 

a TO. Department h^e directed Ijeonard Horner, Esq., In- 
20. Hi.Factories, to take charge of the district hitherto 
htventfiftl^^on of Mr. Rickards, vis. Yorkshire, 
arts and with, the adHacdnt parts, 

Iqgth oocuQ^ g fSsr days afterwards. 


June 23. Died, Mr. James Mill, the author of the " ITis- 
, tbry of British India,” the Treatise on the ** Klemems of 
Political Economy,*’ and also the Treatise on ‘‘The Ana- 
lysis of the Human Mind.” 

— 25. The following paragraph, respecting tl'e news- 
paper duty, appeared in ‘‘The Globe” and ‘‘ Courier *’v 
newspapers of this evening: — " We are authorized lo stated 
that a mistake has occurred as to the period at which the 
reduction of duty on newspapers will take elTect, The 
time originally intended was the 6th of July next ; but as 
it is impossible that the Bill can pass by that period, or 
for some weeks after, we understand that no day can yet 
be positively fixed upon for its commencement.” 

— 27. The following telegraphic despatch was published 
in "The Morning Chronicle” of this day; — 

" Paris, June 26th, 

" One o’clocfiv in the morning. 

"The King has just escaped from a new danger. An 
individual has fired at his Majesty, who has not been hit. 
The assassin is apprehended. Paris is indignant ; order 
everywhere prevails.” 

The same Journal contains I he following account of t his 
trapiaction, from ‘‘The Journal de Paris” of Saturday 
night, received by extraordinary express : — 

•‘This evening, at six o'clock, an assassin, armed with a 
walking-stick gun. who had lam in wait near the gateway 
leading flrom the Tuileries to the Pont Royal, fired at the 
King the instant he was passing in his carriage, in com- 
pany of the Rugen and Madame Adelaide, on his return 
to Neuilly. PrdVidence has again preserved the days of 
his Majesty. No one was struck. The King himself 
tranquiilised the assembled people. The assassin was im- 
mediately arrested, and attempted to stab himself, but was 
disarmed in time- The National Guards on duly, in the 
highest state of indij^nation, were about inflicting sum- 
mary punishment, but, after a moment’s pause, gave up 
the villain to the proper authorities, The King i cached 
Neuilly at half-past six. The ball has been found in the 
ciMiriage.'’ 

The Paris correspondent of "The Morning •Chronicle” 
says—-" It is singular enough that one of the National 
Guards on duty, who is a gunsmith, recognised tlie assas- 
sin as being employed in the trade." 

Public meetings have been very generally held during y 
the month in all the lai;ge towns in the United Kingdom, 
for the purpose of petitioning in favour of the Irish Muni- 
cipal Corporation Bill, and advocating the claims of Ire- 
land to equal la^s aid iasUtutione mUk other parte of the 
empire. 





BOOK SOCIETIES AND PAMILfES IN EVERf 

PART OP THE KINGDOM. 

artyegularlv lupnlied with WORKS for PERUSAt, Ineludlng all tiw NEW 
and STANDAttf) PUBLICATIONS. M.«OAZlNES, &o., Tipon the m<Mt 
AdvnninKoouB TonnA to them, accuriUng to the New System juit nlanned aitd 
conducted by EDWARD BULL, Libiation, 1 ®. Hollet-meet. four doors 
Irum Cttveiidish-squaroi 

F ull particulurs cdn be had on application, or sent by post. 

.TO THE NOBILITY. GENTRY, AND PUBLIC. 

, Losdofi. 1836 . 

F AMILIKS of distinction. andVisitafg to the 

uoKb Ht rhiH Season, who frS4)uently exp^ence great ib saltiag 

IheinselveH wiih FiiriiiHhed or Unfurnished Houles, owing to ihagrawt di*mana. 
are renpentfnlly informed every attentidn wril be atfhrded textile HOUSE 

and KSTaTK agency DEPARl'MENTot HwiaY UCooria iugbtaialoff 
or diNpuMiig of the same, or in the Selling, Lettigg, or Valuing any deaoriptton 
of Property in Town or Ctfuntry. * e 

Frum the central sitnations of fhe Kstablishmenta in their mapeetive eoitko 
maiidtiig localities, every facility is reudersd to Families honouring his House 
with their instractioiis, and offeniig the advantage of a doable Register, oaualiy 
replete with eligible properties. 

The Kcneral inlrodaotion of Plate Glass for Windowe.'Carriages, Conabrra* 
torie.s. Internal Decorations, Ac., hna induced H. L. C. to annex a Tariff of 
Sizes adapted to those uses, with Prices exceedingly moderate, but of aQgality 
not to be excelled } also is added, ait outline of his general buiineii comprising 
the Cabinet, Upliolstery, and Decorative Departments, in each of which the 
most careful atteatHin is paid both to Quality and Cost, 

HENRY L. COOPER, 

Vlate anU .furniture WUrr^euM. 

93 . UISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 

AND 

WESTERN BRANCH, 67 , CONDUIT STREET. 

'(Nine Doors from Reoent Street. Left'Hand Side.) 

Among ibe variety of Artirlea above referred to, will be found LOOKINQ- 
GT/A^SK') of every denuiiiination and size, varying from one to eighty feel 
nnd upwards; PLAi'E-GLA8S for Windows, Curriagea, &c.i which possess 
great advantages over crown, and when required for exportation, a codsI- 
(leruble dniwliack oldained. 

Annexed are tlic Prices of Current Sizes of Plate-glass, for Sashes, &o. 
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Or any •,l2e-« containing from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9 z. per foot; thua a plate 
being 3 U inches by 18 inches «ontnins 3 feet 9 niches superficial measure, and 
costs if. ids. 9 d., as per above tariff. All under 3 feet superdoial at a rgdac* 
tion. 

CARVING AND GILDING IN ALL ITS BRANCUKS. 

In this deparimeiit will be found a very elegant and extensive variety of 


Chinimy and | 4 ec Gliiiiii' Cera icM lot WlmitowU, Omarnenlal Tablet 
and ftrnituM, and Ftamnh ia ■narUma ^ea for Portraits. 

PaiBtiugs, Ire.. Paiatingi md^PrlnU mouaied, fiaoled. tad rc-g dt. 

PAPER-HANGING AND INTERIOR DJCOORATIONS. 
in all lia Branojms, from the most simple to thafimt Btjle of Klegaaee. A rich 
variety of new rattaroi on show. 

IN THE UPHOI 5 TERY ARRANGEMENT 

the greatest attenlioii ia paid to nnita elegance with oeoaomy Ih fihraeter for 
the i>nnring«eeoiM. Boudelv, Dtaing-room, Library, and Bed-ohaaihe^ Adm the 
motf quWl to the most oQstly Styles. In the various articles of ChinU^ M9- 
reeiii. Damask Silks, &Ch a great variety of ine most splendid and noVel Itylet 
are eoanhuftly on view, df those qnaiities which can alone ensure peruiaueftt 
aatisraetioa : ihaextreme disparity of prices in these artioles. mainly arum from 
the inferiority of the Ihbrie. 

^ CABINET, CHAIR. AND SOFA WORK 

mftnUfaotiired of ike nMwt statoned inaferials. In the finish of Chiire. SoAtti 
&C., muek deimds 00 the quality of the materials nsed and the wovkmaasblpb 
II may not be unworthy of remark, that a similar effect may lie produced at a 
saving of aearly one-half, but which la (he wear must eventually prove a aert^ 
ous dieappointment to the purchaser. This applies also to the iiianufaeture of 
Oidijlaet Goods, whleh, from being made of nnMen-oned materials and uiisoundl 
work (that eaniiot be detected by the casual obHerver), can never l>a of that seS-' 
vice an<{ durability so fistntial. H. L. 0 . begs to add, that he manufactUree 
them on his own ptomlllM,and has always on hand a large stock of welUseason«9 
matoriaU, whleh enables him to produep work at the lowest possible rale, and 
of amuperlor quality. 

STEAM AND BAILING VESSELS PROPERLY FITTED UP. 
with Cabin Furniture and Passengers* Requisites. 

SOLID AND PORTABLE FURNn URE, 

Bedding, Mnsqiiito Hangings, 6eo. for Foreign Climates. Families going abroad 
will reeeive^yery inforniaiion respeciiug the Articles best adapted for their 
particular destinations. Merchants, Captains, and Dealers snpplied with the ut- 
most despatch, on the most liberal terms. • 

•carpeting 

of the fifbrle npooially made for the first upholstery houses, gizj’^BruisoI^ 
Kidilermiaster, and Venetlau ; also a few of the much-admired Velvet Pile Car- 
pets, Hoarth Rugs, Druggets, Baize, Fluor Cloths, the. 

BEDDING. BLANKETS, ko^ 

well seasoned, real Dantzio feathers, also equally prepared light downy Fean 
there for second and Ihird-ratoBiHls, Klastlc Spring Hair and Wool Mattresses, 
real Witnoy, duo Bath, tod York Blankets, ManteiUeH Qmits and Coiinier- 
panof. lu the articles of DMdiUf. Blankets, fee., so essenilally important to 
all, H* L. G. ia determlnffa Biat ao tradir shall supply them on better terms. 

FamHiae in the Country ma^ command tlie most approved Taste, by being 
watted 00 at Homo with rattenife«-^d Designs made nn the ^pot, ralrulated 
to harmoniae with the plans, proportions, and decorations of the romns , and 
their Orders delivered, and fixed on terms forming a very small addition to Ihp 
first coat by the syatem adopted Iti this Concero. 

With this short tnumeration of tho leading articles of his trade, and fho very 
favourable terms on which be undertakes tu supply them, Henry L. Cooper 
peals to‘ all olaseea Cor a contiDuatioa of that flattering prelerence blthvitO 
afforded to bis House, 93 , Bishofsoate-strekt Within ; Wm 


S 7 , CoMK7i*MTaxxT, idno doors from Rsoknt*btkset, 


Vestehn Bbanoj^ 


H. L. C. begs reapectfkUy to solicit parrieuliir attention to the Addreu; a 1 ^ 
that any Artteia will be exchanged ehould a fair objection anse. tbns rei nriKf 
the publto from risk. 7 


THE METROPOLITAN BRITISH & FOREIGN CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT^ 

Ea©M]S)®Mo 97 , 


as- 


Id remarking on liis 
FIRST-RATE QUALITIES, 

Q D. D. loijiei'tfully addresses Gentlemen 
wbf» have bitlierlo ioU'id it necesiuiy to 
iMv extrrtvug.uitly high prices fur really 
FiiHt-iiito Cluihes ; to »uch he guaraotece a 
DRESS COAT of any culour— as stylish 
III make, os Ustefiil and talented |u cut, 
iiinl AH good III quality, as any bearing the 
nil Hies of the most ex jieiisive and favourite 

F isliioiiatiie Houses, lor ^3 O 

Surinuts, iiiciuding, of course, Silk 

linings 

BliiLk and Blue. 1(H. extra on each 
Buckskin Trou«ers, on G. D. D.*s 
nrw principles of Measuremcut, 

\Vul*ittoAts 

Laditu’ Hiding Habits 

Tlirsc will he louiid of that character 
winch hues raised this Eetahliiliineut to 
such einiiioiicc in the esiiiuation of Uie 
higiier circles, where nothing short of 
easy gfentlcmanly rlegaxioe 
cnnJd bo lulerated. 


mm 


910 


6 9 


w A Suit of Firat-rale Liveries.. .. 


THE SECOMD^RATE QUALITtU 

Are eepecially reoomines^d for DuiU 
nesB^nd TravelllBg ClotlMz; alao, Uk 
Hft niONOMIST they ere foaiid pre- 
HQ-ahle to the first oti aecoaot of their 
Superior DurahiUty,' while in appeur- 
ance iipoe hat the Counoisseur could 
diecover a difference,, exceptiug by 
04Mpapiari«eii f hk abort, theymre fre- 

S UvntJy fttbetituted gt othcr^ouses 
ir Che Rest. The Prices are, for 
PlUSi QOAtS, of wiy colour (^le 

and Fit Ftfst-rato) .. ffR 3 

8urtouta.uiduaiiigSilH Hoinge, R 30 
Bhick of Diue, dt. each extra 

Tiouuere 1 1 

waUlcoalt . lO 

The Army Dlua 48tpaaisb Cloak, 
formiug -a direfe of 9 ymdS 
round the bottoiu-~t|w heel 
T^veiliug Cloak th»t [s made % 10 
A good Cloth ditto, with Fur 
CoUar.andCape— yds round 3 3 
.MiHed Feteribam Great Coat. . 2 2, 


CONTRACTS FOR FIRST-QU ALITY CLOTHES . 

Af generally adopted, are ohjeciionable. becausu 
they confipe Genllemen to one particular Dress, of 
suluect them to considerable Extra Charges 1 
G.D.D.’s system removes this diAkulty by leering 
at the option of the Customer what he chooses to 
wear, wliellicr Surtouts or Dress Coats, either Co- 


loured or niacli i his PHces, including ril extiaa 
(excepting Velvet Collars), being for 

Two Suits per Aifiium jfflO Q 

Three ditto ditto 

Four ditto ditto 19 12 

and so on in proportion to the number of Sulti. 
Each Suit to be returned on the delivery of its iuc« 
GuDtlemen who Cake three or more Suita 


. ^ 

^or WASHING TROUSERS and WAISTCOATS definlto pneea ^not lie 


^ v'anety of MaleitMe ; but a very 

SUMMER TROUSERS are charged lOs. P«r pair, and WAISTCOATS,, 


HtxU'd, flU account of the v 


6s. each. 


E r Annum are aHowed two Suita in wear during 
e whole term 1 thus in a contract for three Suita 
a Dress Suit and tu Undress Suit are supplied to- 
gether. The Dreaa Suit to be kept for twelve 
tnouthi^ end, at theexpiratiee of six months, the 
Undress Suit is returnM, and another aupplled to 
contiuue to the end of Ue term, the couiraci 
arnmint for each SuK being paid off delivery^ Con* 
tracts for the aeeoud quality would hu much lower. 


0. D.DreatHHilfuTly Inform COUNTRY CENTUMEIJ l9etrsGA«- 
ooabt of the luimeFouli levltatieimhe haa raceived to aeuSeMMcUl Clr 
ibn^ Enghrad. hii Tmdhtler vfl) Wait on UHffi^ieedaiioeaHy, or 
wtU proceed direct to any part w^ra three or i^ere GWRii (aaeofding te 
the disuuct) Wd i aeMu, - ^ 


THE FIRST HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR DREBS NfAliYjpoi^S. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TEAS of the FINEST QUALITIEiS it the REDUCED 

PUICES. — In roiiipqiiencc o<’ Guvmnni'nt ha\iii^ reduced the Dut) on 
thi finer dearriptiuns ot Tcuii, we nrc ennblod to oiTcr us under 
U(iO(l HOund JirL'ukfiist Tt-a, 3s. (id.— Js. 8 d.— 4s. 

Common, as low ns 2s. 4d. 

Itoitcr, uiiii more tluvour, 4s. fid. 

II icli P(‘kOi‘ Souchong;, 6 s. « 

Gdoil (>reen, 3 h. Hd. — 4s. 

It ml Hyson, 5s. 

Fill!* 11 y sun, rich and fiill, 6 s — Fiunst, Hs. 

(’oircc. Is. 6d.— Is. Md — is 9d. Finest imported, Ss. 

0. T. M AN.SiuM. and Co.. Tea Importers, 2, Bucklerabury, Cheapsidev 

^ 

M AW’S DOMESTIC MEDICAL MACHINE, l.y Royal 

Lciters Patent. Hits Instrument is accompanied by a Book of In- 
srnu-llons for the propir ernployment of I^ivementH nr Injections in all CASKS 
OK INTKSTINaC I RRKnuLA It 1 1 y ; to whnh is appended, Qo|.leH of 
NlJMKItOUS TKSTI MONI AT.S from the most eminent I'rofessorh of Medu inr 
111 111 '* Kingdom. No Preparation is ie<|uired beyond the mere act of opening^ 
Hhe Case, on wbiob all the parts arc found in connexion, and arr/inged for use, 
ho as to Ti’rider the usual adjuncts of Basins, Chairs, l^c., ipiile uiinecesHary 
J. & S. M. have aUo the pleasure to slate, that they are now enabled to supply 
thi<. vaLuahlo invention at a UKOUChjJ Puic>.. Full Descriptions, with Pro- 
fessii'niil Teatiinonials of its bupcnoi ity, forwarded to any part of the Kingdom 
oil Pust-pnid applicHiion. 

Maw h Apparatus may be obtained on the same Terms as of the Mantifac- 
tureis through any llespectable Drui;i!iiit in Town or Country. But to prevent 
iniktakes, observe that these words, vi/ , 

"BY TIIK RoYaI. M'TTKRS PATKNT. , 

“MAWS DOiMKSTIC MKDICAL MACHINE, 

“ll, Ax.iikhsoate SruEkT, London," 
are Stumped on caeh. 


STIiPIIl’NS' WRITING FLUID. 

T'Hli Inventor of lliis originiil Composition foMVritinp^, 

ltc.;M to call the allciilMii of the Pulilii- to tlie following facts: — let, tbut 
the incuinemence of writing wilb ruiiniion ink h.id long been ii source of 
gciiei.il coinpl.iiiii , — giidl}, lb. It to remeeb^ tbe^ iiicuiivi'iiu'iice was IbcsiibjecL 
of bib h(‘iious ucciiputiuM uiid evjitMiiiMMit foi Hi'ici.il yeuib: — 3idly, ufler 
comjnismg a culuui luoiu huitiibli* lor wi mug, liib luitiiei luvcstiHalH.tia were 
diH'i ti‘d to iinjiiuNeineulb i ulcuinted to onsuie the utmost posaible durability 
uiul iiaii-ly , — tilily , that tlie uojoiii ni.'iy lie iiiiil.itcd by ( onipohitioiib wbicli 
uie deficient in nioil ol the lesa upp.iieut but higbly-eKNciitlal cpialilies— a 
Iticlwbicb be is iead\ to deinoustiutu by expci iment,— '5tbly, be has iiiiiu- 
uiuruble memniand.i and reeords, w iiUeu with the rcvuUa of various modeu 
ol prcpaiiilioii. towbieb In* e.in refei as stundmif pnxifi of the best coinjio 
eilion, and ol the best mode of jirepnnition 'I be Public may ibna judge of 
the superior value ol an article winch ban bad years of tiiul and expeiiiiient 
ovei hastily piepured imilal oils L.istly, 'inpiotcctcd by u Patent, lie tiusU 
to Ibe iiieuls of the eomposiiion, .nid the piehreiue and proteetioii of ii din- 
ceriiing Public, wlio. bo believes will not, winlo feeling the eouvmiienee ot 
**THE NNRITING FLUID,'* foigel the encouragement winch is duo to the 
OiiL’iinil liivcuioi 

1'be Public IS beieby a|)pri 4 ed that iiiiilationg of this article arc felling in 
gallons, topaities who botileand sell it uh improvements and originals, u l.iUe 
rmmiuieinfutuin iHUiig often given to them, by Rtating that they never 
Mipiiic to be aliuken— u good evidoiioc of dilution and dearth ut colouimg 

Ul.iteiiuls. 

Sold bv nil respcetablo Statiouers and Dealers; as also STEPHENS’ 
NEVNIV I'ORMl’lD STANibS, Contiived to jnevellt lodgniriils of dust, 
to iillord an ublnpie and more conveuieiit uccesn, with grooved lests for 
the I'eii 

, I^I'iNRY .STEPHENS, .Siumfoid Hlreet, Black fiiars* road, London, 


EEEGANCE AND ECONOMY AT THE CITY CLOTHING . 

«, ESTABLISHMENT. 

A GOOD FIT, Good AVorkmanship, and Good Male- 

Tinls, having gained for E P. DOCDNEY and SON u. Good Numa mid 
exteuilve patronage lor u\ivvatds of half a century , lu presontiug their mipa- 
rallulod Low Pritcb lor Public Insiierlioii they beg to state tbut the lliiee 
«Hf>Ulliils to a (;oi>d (lurnieiit sball still linve their unremitting uttonlion, it 
Ix'ing tin'll ambifton to ensure an inereasiug busineHi, uiid luurit the appeila- 
tlon orbuing " The BchI, uh well ns the C3ieu|H.'bt, Tailoia I’* 


T COX SAVORY, Goldsmith, &c , 4 7. Cornhill. London. 

infortuR the Public tlint he ufTern DESSERT FRUIT KNIVES AND 
FORKS, with plain ivory handles, nilve# l'errnl«R, plated on steel blodei, at 
Three Guineas per dozen pair, oj with solid silver blades, at Eight Uuiaeat 
and H Half pur dozen pan. 

N.B.— Carved ivory liamllef nt 13s. Gd. extra per dozen pair. 


LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE'SOCIETY FOR THE * 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Just published, with .‘’^ix Wood cut-fT^'ftio. 3? Crf, 

HISTORIC'AT. sketches : — STP AIN and, FOR- 

TUGAL. Vol ll..conif.1eling the Woik. 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT. 22, Ludgalc-street. 


In 2 VoU post 8 \o , with numerous Wooil-euti»\ piice One Guinea, 

pAl.EY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, with Illustrative 

Notes, by Henry Loud Brougham, F R.S, and Mcmbei of the 
National Institute of France, and Sir Chari. eh IIell.K.G II , F R S.L. & E., 
Professor of Suigery in the I'niveisily of Edinburgh, formeily ol the (Council, 
and Profeiisor ol Auntoinv in the Royal College of Snrgeum. London,, liic &e. 
To which are udded SUPPLEMENTARY DISSERTATIONS, by SlU 
CUAkLES IJei.l. 

London ; CHARLES KNIGHT, 22, Ludgate-stieet. 


In 2 Vols. post 9^0 , price One Gimni a, 

THE COTTON-MANUEAOTUHE of GIREAT 

lllUTAIN SYSTHMA'I'IPAI.I.'S INVKSTKiArKI), iiiul llln.liiitod 
by 15U t>iigin.il Figures, enguived in Wood ami Steel; with <iii liilioiluclory 
View of its (bmijiaiative Stale iii Foreign t'ountiies, ehiellv diuwn fiom 
PcMhoiial Survey. lly Andriw' Ukt, M D., F. R S., M (i S , MAS 
London. M. Atud. N.S. Philadelphia, ( 'orrespoinliiig Meinbei of the 
Pliarm. Sor. North Germany, uiid ul the Socicle liidusliielle ol MuIIiuusoti, 
Sic., &<*., Sic. 

T.o^dou: CHARLES KNIGHT, 22 Ludgate street. 


LIBRARY OF ANECDOTE AND TABLE-TALK. 

' • Tn fep Svo., price Cr , 

THE BOOK of TABLE-TALK, Vol. I., illustrate J 

with many' Wood-cuts. 

“I love niiecdoteb, J fancy niankmd m.ay eome, in lime, townie all 
nphori‘'ticallv , except in nuiialive', giow wenry of pieparatioii. and connexion, 
and illUHt|ialion, and all those arts bywlncli a big book is made II a man 
is to wait till be Weaver anecdotes into a hv'':: tern, we may be long in getting 
them, and get but few in conipaiihoii ofwliatwe might gel." — ih, Johnson 
i^BosweWs Tom ). 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT. 22, Luilg.ile street 


Under thr Supcrintendrncr of fhr Sm'trfp for the Utfusion of 
Useful Knou Irtlifo. 

HE CniNESK ; A (iiMieral Description of tlic Empire of 
China and ita Inimbil intH, By John Khani is I) is. 1* -<i| • K.K S , late 
His Majesty's Chief Siiiieriiilendeut in China. Two VoN. post 8vo., with 
Wood-cuts, 1/, Is. 

** The following Work owes its origin to a collection of notes winch tlie Author 
imiile while resident in Chiii.i, A icMiJence of moie than twenty years (which 
leriniiiHti'd in the Author bacccrdiiig, for some months iirevoou-' to his hiial 
reliieinent, the late iiiuialile and uiifi)rtiiiitf.e lord Napier as Hi*. Majcsty’i* 
chief nvuhonty 111 China) has perhaps been ealiuluied to mature and correct 
tlioM* opinions ol the rounlry and people which he hid foimcd, .is a very young 
III HU, III liccuiiipany I ig Loid Amhersi on the Eiidiassy lo Peking in IHIC. if 
Rome ncipiainlance, tiesides, with the kniginge ami liier.Hliirc of the Chinese 
etniiire has not been of consulerahle aHsixlaiicc to him in imicasing the extent 
anil accnracy of his iriforination, it must have been his ow'ii fault entirely, and 
not any want of opportuniiies aud meuns ." — Jixtiml fiom InhoduLhon. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE. .SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFPUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 



cvNit raicxM. 

A iiupcr Clotli Coat, Tiouaei^, and Waistcoat, fubliionably made, per 


“'‘d 3 0 

Ditto Spiin'mli Suporlliie, ditto 4 4 


Ditto extra Iiniierial ‘'’aMiiiy, the hcMl that ii made, ditto 4 15 U 

Superlliio Frock Coats, Silk Facings 2 10 0 

Sunimer Wniaic'iiatx, beautiful patteriiN, 7* each, or three tor 10 0 

Cautuon Drill ( &c I Tiouvem, lib 6d. pei pair, 01 three ]iuir for. , 1 10 0 

Morning Coni s ami Dre.siting Gownn 0 15 0 

Cloth Ti avelling 'J'louHors 0 13 6 

Footmuii'd Suit of Liv erv , eouiplete .,,,3 3 0 

CUN TRACT rilios, • 

(The old smlR to be reliiriied.) 

Two SultB pel year Jfj 7 Q 

The bent that ni nnule y 6 0 

Three Salts iM*r year 10 17 0 

The bcHt that is m.ide |2 5 0 

Foui Suits per year 6 0 

The bc*l that is m ule .15 18 0 

•» 

BOYS’ CLOTHES (tasUTiiUv and fashionably mode) SUUPRl.SINGLY 
LOW ! — Skeleton^ Suits, ltf.^. j Tunic Dresiats, 25*. ; Hussar Suits, 


0i 


Tlio »' Chy Clothliy? KstabliRbrnent " lias long b^^^n celebrated fur bitvlng 
the Beiil||||||lil (Mica pest AMiuitmtuit ol SliooUiig Jatkels uud Fishing Coats, 
tlreni and CIouKh ol eveiy make, all Boris of tioilers, Muikbouts, and 

OunibadoWi; Imbu-rubber Watei proof Cluakb. Capes, Ah ('ushions, Travul- 
BaksA’c. ivc. 

Oulllts. on a eorapnnson w Uh th* Stylo, Qualities, 
l‘f^ve thw advantages to bo derived from 

UOUDNEY' and SON, 49, iMinib&rd-itreet. 

Established Filly Years. 


On the 1st of July w ill be puhllbhed, 

rpHE PENNY MAGAZINE.— Part Ll. Price Crf. 

^ The PENNY Cl CLOPA£DIA.~P art XLII Priee Is 
EGY’PT1\N ANTIQUITIES — Voi. 1 1., comjtleting the Hubject, and being 
the Thnlielh Volume of the LIBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW- 
LEIE*E. Piice ^.Ccl. bound in cloth iiuifurnily wiili the .Senes, orm Parts, 
price 2 s. eacli, uJA eiK 

AlbO, on the same day will bo issued. 

The PICTORIAL BIBLE.— Pakt V. Piice 2 s. Tins Bible will contain 
the Old and Nxw Tx^rAMEN 1 nccording to theuiithorired Version, Illustrated 
with many hundred Wood cuts, icpreseuting the Historical Events, ullci the 
most celebrated Pictures; the Landbeape Srciicsi fiom Original Drawings, or 
fVom Authentic Engrovings; and the Subjeeis of Natural History, ut Cos- 
tiimo, and of Aiilitiiiities, from the Best tSuurccii. 'J'u which are udded 
ORIGINAL NOTES, chiefly Explanatory ol the Eugravings, and of such 
PuRSages connected with the History. Geography, Natural Ilislury, and 
AiitKinities of the ''•acred Scriptures un reijmre Obst'i'vatioii. 

It is also published in Weekly Numbeib, price 6 rf each. 

The MU.SICAL LIBRA K Y.-Part X\VllL Price 2 *. 

The SUPPLEMENT to the MUSICAL LIBRARY. — No. XXVIU. 
Price 6 d. 

lAiiidon : CHARLES KNIGHT. 22 , Ludgute-Bl,reet, 


Office of the Society is at 13, Pall-ma!l East, 
Clei'kf Mr. John Martin. 


LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT, 22, LUDGA’rE-STKEET. 


Priated by W, C 1 . 0 WV 1 and Sons, SUmford-stroet. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF TBS SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION Of fOl^f^Jf^OfFLEDGE. 
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COMPANION 


THE 


TO THE 


NEWSPAPER. 


VO SB oomnsvEs momtbet. 


No. 44. 


AUGUST 1. 1836. 


Price 


CONTENTS. 


tAom 

The Public Revenue . ♦ . 163 
i\duiiiteion lu the ConunoiiB’ 

Gallery f 188 

[’yliticul Ketioniect for July . 189 
lisU Municip.il I'loTporaliiui lUll 109 
DelLMice ol' PriHuiierH by Counsel 200 
\Uiiiu<'iMni>nt of llio llritisli 

20 J 
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*TIIE PUBLIC REVENUE. 

The publication, at the usual timei of the account of the 
Quarter's Revenue, affords us a fit occasio*a for layings 
jefbre our readers a brief sketch of the origin and pro- 
gress of the public income of the kingdom, together 
kvitli an explanation of tlie several items that enter into 
Lhe periodical statements as they are now made up. , 

]ii every country where any form of government is 
established, a portion of the national income, that is, of 
the entire annual earnings of the community, tnust be 
allotted to the support of the public institutions of the 
State. It will be convenient to sjieuk, as we have done, 
r)f the portion thus set apart, or abstracted, os the public 
income or revenue, and of the whole from which it is 
takeh as the national income, or the income of the com- 
munity. 

With the income of the community we have at present 
nothing to do, except to point out the distinction between 
it and the public income or the revenue of the State, The 
consideration of the various questions relating to the 
former — of the iniAiner in which it is created and distri- 
buted — belongs to the science of political economy, and 
may, indeed, be said to constitute the whole of that 
science as strictly defined. The consideration of the 
subject of the income of the State belongs to political 
economy no farther than inasmuch as it is necessary to 
lake into account the incidence and effect of taxes, tithes, 
and other public burdens, on the growth of the national 
wealth, 

The governing power in a country may receive its 
share of the iiationol income in a variety of ways. The 
amount thus appropriated will also varf ^atly accord- 
ing to circumstances. It ought of course^^ to bo.no 
gi eater than may be necessary for the attainment of 
those really public objects in which the whole commu- 
nity has an interest; and wherever the government!^ 
properly constituted, this rule will be the UmRof its ex- 
penditure and its exactiouR. Such a govei^mcnt is 
merely the organ and representative of the community-— 
a system of establishments and iunctionaries ci^idedand 
niuintaiiied for the effecting of certain purposes which 
arc held to be essential for the existence and well-being 
of the State. ‘ ^ v 

We are far, however, from here undt^rtnlpug lo 
determine who, or what portion, qf the inhabitants 
of every country are fittest to be the judges and re^ 
gulators of what the government ought to be. JEvep^ 
the theories upon this subject that have goiie tar- 
thest in the assertion of what is called the sovereigni 
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of the people, have never contemplated by that doe* 
trine anything like the sovereignty of the whola 
people. In the first place, almost all of them, by deny^ 
ing political rights to women, have begun by excluding 
from the scheme of a purely democratic government One 
entire half of the people.. Then, the remainder they 
hdve ill like manner reduced to half its number, by dis- 
carding all males under the age of twenty or twenty-on,^. 

The young man oftwenty-one years of age is considered 
one of the people, but the young man of twenty years 
and eleven months is not. In this way what is de- 
signated the people is in reality, at the most, only .a 
fourth part of the people. The reasons for excluding 
the other three-fourth^ ray be perfectly sufficient. But 
there vnay also possibly be grounds equally gpod for ex- 
cluding a portion of the remaining fourth. The expe- 
diency and right of exclusion at all being admitted, as it 
is ailmitted by the most liberal theories,' and by those 
that affect to be based .upon the simplest and purest 
principles, it is impossible to refuse at least to consider 
the propriety of any further exclusion that may be pro- 
posed, provided any reasons are alleged for it as advisable 
for the public good. It is possible that reasons as sound 
as those on account of which it has been thought fit to 
deprive all females and all males under a certain age of 
any share in the government, may exist for confining the 
political suffrage, as is done among ourselves, to per- 
.sons possessed of a certain amount of property, and also, 
from among that body, for giving more power in the 
State to one class than to another. * 

And not only may it be the best arrangement for the 
public good that the actual working of the government ' 
should be conducted upon this plan; it may be, even 
ex()edient that the original institution ofthe govexHtns^t 
should be the work only of a comparatively small poi^ 
lion of the people, and even if they should have to effect 
their purpose in opposition to the wished of the reaU 
This again must be admitted upon tlie most liberal 
theory that lias been propounded by any body. Even 
the theory which would exclude* from the exercise of 
political rights only the women and tlie males under 
age, cannot maintain itself unless it shall allovv that a 
good and legitimate government may be founded hy 
one-fourth part of the people, without the wishes of the 
otlier three-fourths being at all regarded ; for othem|0e 
the government— namely, Ihatjof the grown-up men, — 
whicli it cobsiders lo be tlie best, — might probably he 
founclin most cases to be of impracticable institution, it . 
being unlikely that the women and the young men under 
twenty would give IheTr consent to it if the question weto* 
fairly put to them, and its establishment really depended 
upon their concurrwe. Their concurrence, 
must be held not tc^e necessary. But* if theoppositioa 
of three-fourths q|f tU$ people may thu^ be properly dis- 
regarded, there be good reasone lot 

mg in this mq^tcr die opposition of a sUU larger perl^r 
of them. In short, it comes to this, that, iThe 
poriional number oiyi|| people by 

irtent is eithej oriJSv trtabli)rti,d^ ffl |* hif >ii 
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other eletneuls to uflTect the character of the government 
in various imporluiii respects, has no^l^im whatever to 
be accounted that decisive lest of a free or a despotic, a 
legitimate or an anti-national, a luiulamentally good or 
bad government, which it is ofteh assumed to be. Why, 
indeed, shou Id it be so accounted? The number of noses 
that may be reckoned up on cither side of any question, 
docs not in most cases form by any means the principal 
part of its real strength, either mor^il or even physical. 
Even in u mere contest of blows, an array of disciplined 
and instructed nien will usually be found more than' a 
mutch for many times their number of an untrained and 
unorganized nibble. Knowledge in the few is always, 
when properly exerted, able to obtain and to keep the 
ascendancy over ignorance in the many. Union, and 
preparation, and contrivance commonly in every kind 
of contest give the victory to the side in which they are 
found in the greatW perfection, no matter what may be 
the disparity of mere numbers. What reason is there, 
then, for demanding, that in political disputes the ad- 
vantage of mere numbers should be the only thiqg 
looked to, and that all those other natural and inherent 
advantages should go for nothing? 

What, then, is really the distinctibii between a free 
government and one not entitled to that name P Is not 
every government in which a particular class of the 
people enjoys the ascendancy, and that in opposition it 
may be to the wishes of ‘ the numerical majority of the 
whole people, essentially of the Isame kind withagovern- 
ment established by force or the right of conquest f Is 
not the ascendant class to be regarded precisely as a 
body of foreign conquerors holding the rest of the 
country in subjection? 

The true answer to this question, wc apprehend, is, 
that a free government is that in which, however un- 
equally political power may be distributed among the 
dilferent classes of the people, every man, in whatever 
class he may be born, finds no bar raised by the con- 
stitution to prevent him from making his way up to the 
class in whose hands the greatest amount of power and 
privilege is lodged, if lie have sufficient talent and force 
of character to conquer the natural obstacles which must 
ever oppose the ascent of an individual from his origi- 
nal position. Wc do not see that upon any other defi- 
nition than this, either our own country, or any other in 
which certain classes of the people are intrusted with 
more political power than others, can be said to have a* 
free constitution. 

Both in such a constitution os that now established 
in England, and even in others which do not affect to 
be of nearly so popular a character, it is at least always 
professed, that the portion of the national income ab- 
stracted for the expenditure of the government is not 
more than is necessary for the general good. Every 
lax or other exaction of the government is defended 
simply upon that consideration. Whatever may be the 
fac^t, it is at least never admitted that any office is 
maintained, or any payment made, merely for the benefit 
of individuals. IndivU|||||l may, incidentally, be bene- 
fited by the cxpendituif||[Phe government ; but nobody 
pretends to defend that expenditure on any other grounds 
than tliose of its public and general usefulness* This 
may now be said to be the principle upon which the 
fiscal affairs of the government ar*} prolessed to be ma- 
naged in every civilized country. 

In other ciivnmstances, however, governments have 
distinctly proceeded upon a differei# principle, A go- 
vernment, especially, that has established itself over 
a country by actual conquest, hos usually conceived itself 
entitled, in regard both to revenue and to other matters, 
'\Af!<»k to its own advantage without any icgard to the 
*^"^1 hao^ercised this assumed 
£,i»:ing its exactionMBihe utmost limit the 
T ^ country or the Jjjjjk of the people 


would bear. In this case the government has openly 
professed to be an institution established not for the 
benefit of the people, but solely for that of the sovereign. 
Elsewhere, even while it liLs been denied dial the 
right of sovereignty resided in the people, or that the 
government was to be considered as at all an institution 
emanating from their will, it has still been held, in pro- 
fession at least, that the good of the people ought to be 
the sole directing motive of the operations of the govern- 
ment. Rut in the ^ase we arc considering the sovereign 
power has acknowledged neither a popular origin nor 
any popular connexion), or obligation whatever ; i\ has 
looked upon the people and the country simply os its 
property, and has in all its proceedings frankly avowed 
no other design than that of turning both to the best 
account, with a view to its own particular profit and 
advantage. 

It was the fortune of our own country to be generally 
in the circumstances here described down to a compara- 
tively recent date in its history. When was it that we 
had for the first time in England anything that really 
deserved the name of a ,jnational government? Our 
early history is the history of a succession of foreign con- 
quests. During the period of above three ceiUuiies 
that the country was a province of the Roman empire, 
a revenue is said to have been drawn from ii very con- 
siderably exceeding the actual expenditure of the govern- 
ment. All the expedients of taxation appear to have 
been applied by the sovereign power to wring from its 
subjects the largest possible portion of their earnings for 
the imperial treasury. All arable lands paid a tax to the 
government, in the shape of a portion of their produce, 
varying from a twentieth to a fifth. The proportion 
exacted from orchards was commonly a filth )>art of 
their proKluce. In the case of pasture lands, a certain 
sum was demanded for each beast that grazed on them. 
All mines paid a proportion of their piofits, commonly, 
it is believed, a tenth. The twentieth pait of all estates 
and legacies, left by will to persons not within a certain 
degree of consanguinity to the testator, went to 'the 
State. So did a twenty-fifth part of the price of all 
slaves that were sold, All goods above a certain value 
that were sold by auction, or in the public markets, 
also paid a per centage upon the price which they 
brought. There were levied besides a poll-tax, which 
affected every individual whether ptossessed of pro- 
perty or not — a tax on the bodies of the dead be- 
fore they were allowed to be buried — taxes on houses, 
pillars, hearlliB, &c. — taxes on artists for the liberty of 
exercising iheir several arts, &c. &c. And customs were 
paid on all goods exported or imported. “ Tliough it 
is impossible,” adds the historian Henry, from whom 
we have abridged this enumeration, “ to discover the 
exact value of the Roman revenues in Britain, we have 
reason to believe that these revenues were very consi- 
derable. They were sufficient not only to defray all the 
expeiises of civil government, and to support a very 
large military est\&blishment, but also to afford valuable 
remittances to the imperial treasury. If the calculations 
of Lipsius concerning the Roman revenues of Gaul be 
just, those of Britain could not be less than 2,000,000/. 
sterling annually.'* 

The Saxon government of England partook, no 
doubt, in some respects more of the character of a 
national government than that to which the country was 
subjected while it was a Roman province. At least all 
the land of the country was now in the hards of the 
same race with its sovereignty; and the sovereignty 
was not exercised without the check of a considerable 
popular control. But wc should fall into a great error 
if we supposed that the inhabitunU of South Britain at 
this lime were, in the greater part, even of Saxon blood. 
**^The Anglo-Saxons,” as Mr. Turner has observed, 
did not, as some have fancied, exterminate the Bri- 





toTiSj though many davnstalion^ must haVa ac^otbpaaied 
their progress. The tierce warriors of Germany "Wahtifd 
husbandmen, artisans, %nd menials for domestie titir* 
poses. There can be no doubt that the majority df the 
British population was presOtved ,to be useful to tHeir 
conquerors/' And in another place he adds—** The 
great bulk of the Saton population Was in a servile 
state, and therefore without any conslitiitiohal rights. 
All the.villani, tervi, bordarii, coscete, cotarii, ami coli» 
berti, esiies at^^Hoows ; that is, all the working agri- 
cultuj^al population, and most of those wMt) occupied the 
station of our present small farnfers ; and in the bUrgha 
and cities all those who were what is called the men, or 
low vassals of other persons, analogous to dlir inferior 
artisans and mechanics^and small tradesmc\i, Were the 
property of their respective lords, and with no more 
political lights than the cattle and furniture, with which 
we iind them repeatedly classed and transferred. Two- 
thirds at least, more probably three-fourths, of the Apglo- 
Saxon population were originally in thisMate, tilt volun- 
tary or purchased emancipations, and the effects of war 
and invasion, gradually indteased the numbers of the 
free. Domesday-book shews, that, even in the reign of 
the Confessor, the largest part of the English popula- 
tion was in the servile state.” 

lirrcfer^nce, therefore, to the greatest number of their 
subjects, the Saxon Kings must be held to have 
exorc’sed not a national government, but one of con- 
quest and force. From the extent, also, of the lands 
annexed to the Crown, they were very nearly, if not 
altogether independent of the people in respecUot thdr 
revenues. Speaking of the position of the Anglo- 
Saxon inonarcli, after the whole cbiintry had been 
brought under one sceptre, Mr. Turner observes — 
“ The royal property consisted of lands in derAesnes in 
every part of England ; and thoi^ h in the lapse of time 
he had given large |)ossessions to his friends and fol- 
lowers, yet from many lie reserved rents and services 
which were a great source of wealth and power. The 
places which occur with the denomination of royal 
towns, or royal villas, are very numerous ; and among 
these we may noticeithe name of Windeshore (Windsor), 
which is still a regal residence. His revenues were 
the rents and produce of his lands in demesnes, vustoms 
in the sea-ports, lolls m the markets, and in the cities on 
sales; duties anfl services to be paid to him in the 
burghs, or to be commuted for money, wiles, or penal- 
ties and forfeitures which the law attached to certain 
crimes and offences ; heriots from his thanes, and 
various payments and benefits arising to him on the 
eircu instances stated in the laws.** It is to be remem- 
bered, also, that the royal revenues were not burdened 
with the support of the military force of the kingdom, 
which was both furnished and mdintained by the pro- 
prietors or occupants of the land.. And there was 
besides the land-tax called the DanegelcE originally im- 
posed about the end of the tenth as a tribute 

exacted by the Danes, afterwards collectid to put thfe 
kingdom in a posture of defence against these invaders, 
but eventually continued as a regular part of the revenue 
of tlie Crown, after the occasion of its driginal applica- 
tion had long passed away. At first this tax is said to 
ha\e amounted to a shilling on every h^de of land in 
the kingdom, wiiich contained in alt 243,600 hides. 
The value of the Saxon money Is very uncertain ; but 
Henry calculates that even at this, iu lowest amount, 
the tax rhust have produced a sum ** equal in quantity 
of silver to about 36,540/. sterling, and in efficacy fo 
more than 360,000/. of our money at present" It 
was afterwards raised to 2^., and at last to *7#, drt ev4iy 
^ hide of land. “This tax,** continues HemyJ 
raised so high, and collected With sd ttu&h fileveifHy, by 
King Canute, A. D. 1018, that it amotiUied lb 
digious sum of sdtenty-obe’ tShmi^ 


sidA eleven .thbtfsahd of thb iitne pounds paid by the 
city of London!**^ TbfsC c4tittmtod i^cnrding to the 
previous calculation, would malte anbui as much silver 
ns is contained in 850,000/. sterling^ br in real value, 
about 2,500,000/. of our present mooiiy* But, as for 
the assumption ihvolved in the latter cbmptiiation, that 
one pound of silver in those times would have gone as 
far as ten pounds of the same metal at present, it is one 
upon which no dependence can be placed. Tne^ matter 
^idently does nut admit of an^ precise detetmipation, 
or indeed of any determination at all. It appear^ Uiat 
houses in towns, as well as lands, were subjected tp the 
Danegeld, a house of a certain value paying the ^the 
as a hide of land. The hide is supposed to have 
tained 1^0 acre% / 

Passing over the Danlsli Conquest, which first 
jected the Saxons to a temporary foreign dominatioiiv 
we come to the complete and permanent subjugation o4‘ 
the country by the Norman invasion. The govern-' 
ment now established held itself as independent of the 
gfeat body of the people which \i kept in subjection, a| 
it did of the cattle that graze^ in the fields. During 
the reigns of the Conqueror himself and his successor^ 
the sovereignty of the Crown seems to have been 
without limit or control of any kind. The first twb 
Williams were as independent of their Norman Barons 
as of their Saxon serfs. The sevenues of the Conquerof 
were derived from Tn^y sources, and were of very 
great amount. It appears, in the first place, that he 
retained iu his own possession, or, in o*ther words» 
annexed to the Crown, no fewer than 1422 manors, be- 
sides a great number of forests, parks, chases, farms, and 
houses in all parts of the kingdom. The rents or 
produce of all these possessions fiowed annually into 
the royal treasury; but even froiii;^“‘he estates which 
were given away to the nobility, cK gy, and others, 
the Crown at this peribd derived large revenues. 
From all the holders of these estates certain small 
annual payments were collected by the sheriffs for the 
king, under the name of reserved rents. So long as 
an heir was under age, the possession of his estate, 
under the name of wardship, fell to the Crown, which 
then drew the rents, or granted or sold the right of 
drawing them to a third party. No female ward of the 
Crown could marry without the consent of the Sovereign, 
•which was never given without being purchased. Wi^n 
the heir became of age, he was ndt permitted to enter 
upon the possession of his properly until he had paid a 
fine to the Crown, under the name of a relief, vihich is 
supposed to have usually amounted to about a fourth 
part of the rent. All vassals of the Cwwn who were 
either unable or unwilling to perform military service in 
penson, were obliged to compound with th" King, as 
often as the latter chose to engage in any military expe- 
dition, by the payment of what was called scutage or 
shield-money. Such expeditions were sometimes got 
up for the mere purpose of exacting these fines. Pay- 
ments, denominated aids, were also made by every 
vassal of the Crown when the King’s eldest son was 
Inade a knight, when his eldest daughter was married, 
and for the tansom of his person, when he was taken 
prisoner in war. A branch of the royal revenue, so 
important as to have a particular court or office— -the 
Escheatry — erected fbr its management, was that deriv^^ 
from the escheats -^r forfeitures of thqjr lands by the 
vassals of the Crown. When any eccle.sia8tica)[ pftce 
became vacant, its temporalities were* seized and "Iccut 
possession of the King during the vacancy, whicn, 
in the case of the richer sees and afibeys, U wa^ not 
‘Unusual to prolong fbr several years. Extraordinary &- 
jyayinents, in addition to their annual rents, neces- 
limes arbitrarily exacted from the tettaotV as gicat 
demesnes, and the inhabitants of the, royal spying his en- 
the nathe iff ** lallagetf J*r4iich threkt»,as 
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nearly the same thing with the modern term ** excise,** 
of Latin origin, — namely, cutting$^ osobeing a certain 
proportion of the goods on which tlie tax was laid. The 
Danegeld continued to be levied ibr many years after 
the conquest. Customs were paid to the Crown on most 
goods that were imported or exported. I^oyal toils 
were exacted at bridges, and in fairs and markets. A 
large amount of revenue was derived from what were 
culled generally, fines, free gifts, and oblations. “ No 
fraticliise or privilege oj^any kind,*’ says Henry, ‘‘ could 
be obtained from the Crown without a fine or oblation 
proportioned to its value. Great fines were paid by 
prodigious numbers of people in order to obtain jq^tice, 
and that they might be allowed the benefit of a legal 
trial ; while others gave great gilts to procure the royal 
interposition for preventing law proceedings* against 
them ; and not a iew agreed to give one half, or a third 
or fourth part, of their lawful debts, to tiie King, that 
they might procure payment by his authority. No 
office, either in Church or State, could be obtained 
without a bribe ; and in smne reigns even bishoprics 
were exposed to sale, and bestowed on the highest 
offerers. There was hardly any business so coiUeniptible 
or so dishonourable in which some of our princes of 
this period did not engage for money; nor did they 
disdain to accept of dogs, hawks, hens, lampreys shads, 
and such ])altry presents, when they could not obtain 
more valuable bribes.” AmercianiAJiits for crimes, which 
were often imposed ou the nrlusL frivolous pretences, 
coiislituted another valuable species of royal pillage. 
Once in every three years every hearth in the kingdom 
paid the King a sliilling under the name of moneyage, 
to withhold bis Majesty from exercising bis prerogative 
of debasing the coin. The Crown received two-thirds 
of the dues paid on all law proceedings in the county 
courts throughout the kingdom. The iuhubitanls of all 
the royal cities and towns, as well as the tenants of the 
Crown luinls, paid annual rents to the King. Consi- 
derable sums of money were paid yearly into the Ex- 
chequer by corporations or gilds for various privileges 
granted them by the Crown. A particular office was 
eventually established, called the Exchequer of the 
Jews, for the receipt and management of the large sums 
wjiich JLhe Crown was constantly extorting in the most 
arbitrary manner from that people. Add to all these 
the royal property in all forests and mines throughout 
the kingdom, in alLtrcasures found hid in the earth, in 
all estrays or atiimals strayed, in all large fish caught 
near the shore, in all goods wrecked when no owner 
appeared, and in all goods uninherited, or to which no 
person could i;stublish a legal claim. The revenues of 
the early Norman kings derived from all these sources 
must unquestionably have been of great amount. “ We 
are assured,” says Henry, “by an author who was born 
in England only nine years after the Conquest, that 
those of William I. amounted to the incredible sum of 


1061 /. 10^. lid. per day, which (neglccling the fraction) 
was equal in efficacy to 157,915/. of our money per day, 
and to 6,806,97.5/. per year. This amount, extrava- 
gant us it may appear, is not very different from that 
which is given by Rogier Hoveden, a contemporary 
historian, of the revenues of England in the reign of 
llicliard I. When Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was about to resign the office of Jiigh justiciary, a. d. 
1196, he proved fronjjus books, that the revenue he 
bad collected in Englflfcd in the two preceding years 
was no less thg|||k 1 00,000 marks of silver. A great 
sum, equivaleriWw 11,000,000/. at the above rate of 
computation, or 5,500,000/. in one yenfr. But thoiTgh 
ti^.l should be allowed that both these accounts are exag-v 


.look 00 reason to be surprised that the 

tiy'^^Kland in this p^ipd kept such splendid and 
j .* ^urls — lived affluence— ente^ained 

^ ngbles a|||^ three gr^at feativaU^ 


endowed so many monasteries, built so many strong 
castles and magnificent churches — carried on so many 
wars — and, after all, left so much money in their treasury 
when they died.” ^ 

It is not our intention to follow up this statement by 
any deduction in detail of the changes that took place 
from time to time, in the modes and contrivances re- 
sorted to by succeeding kings to procure the means of 
maintaining their power and dignity. • The materials, 
indeed, do not exist for furnishing ai\y-fnll and accurate 
history of the royal revenues. But it^inay be observed, 
in general, that, although the gradual alienation of the 
Crown lands (notwithstanding the strict provisions made 
by the law against that practice), the charters which 
were extorted from Henry I. j^iul hift successors, the 
rise of the House of Commons, and the sentiment of a 
common nationality which in course of time united sove- 
reign and subject, tended both to throw tlie King more 
into the hands of his people and to give to the income 
and expenditure of the Government more of a public 
character, yet the power of arbitrary exaction to any 
amount remained one of the almost undisputed prerojia- 
tives of the Crown down, we may say, to the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. We shall merely, 
for the present, subjoin in conclusion a lew of the most 
important of the scattered notices that have' been - ])rc- 
served relating to the remainder of this ]>cri()d, which 
may be called* by way of distinction, tliat of our ancient 
financial history. 

Among the provisions of the Great Charter gi anted 
by King John, in 1215, were clauses regulating the 
royal prerogatives of wardship and marriage j but they 
only went the length of confining, within certain speci- 
fied limits, the exactions to be made in future under 
these priitences. The prerogatives were not abolished. 
Another right which the Crown then had, and which it 
made an instrument of the most vexations robbery, that 
of the pre-emption of all things necessary for the court 
and the royal castles, called the right of jiurveyance, wiits 
apparently taken away by the Great Charier; but this 
prerogative was in full exercise even so lately as in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James T. 

The first Parliament in which representatives of the 
commons appeared is commonly considered to have 
been that which was called together in 1265, in the 
reign of Henry III. Before this time^ the great coun- 
cil of the barons and military tenants of the Crown had 
been in the habit of occasionally making grants of 
money to the King, which they raised by taxes upon 
their lands, when u war or other national object de- 
manded an extraordinary expenditure. The weak prince 
who now occupied the throne, however, bad by his ])ro- 
digal dissipation of his hereditary revenues, and his 
wasteful mismanagement in a variety of ways, reduced 
himself to such a state of poverty, that he was obliged to 
make constant applications to his Parliament even for 
theorvlinary milintenance of his court. The Parliament 
supplied hisAvanls by grants, sometimes of a twentieth, 
sometimes of a filleenlh, sometimes of a tenth of all the 
moveable property in the kingdom. On these occa- 
sions, the books of the clergy, the ornaments of churches, 
the horses and armour of knights, and the implements 
of husbandry, were not taken into account. 

In the next reign, (hat of Edward 1., the method of 
obtaining money by scutages, which bad been much 
employed till then, was dropped; and 'the inadequacy 
of the hereditary revenues of the Crown to meet the ex- 
pensive wars in which the King was engaged during a 
great part of his reign, was chiefly supplied by parfia- 
nientary grants. Taxes were thus imposed ou the 
moveable property of .the kingdom in difterent years, 
varying from a thirlieth to a seventh, part of its value. 
YeU on 4 )ther occasions^, tlie method of arbitrary exlor- 
iioQ eipplpyed by mucbi license as 
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by any of hia prcdeoessow. “ Prom the Jews,” obs^^ 
Henry, “ he extorted firodl^ioas sums of money at dif- 
ferent times ; and at last he seized the whole possessions' 
of that devoted people, banishing the owners out of the 
kingdom. Though he was really a friend to trade, yet 
when his want of money was great and urgent he some- 
times made too free with the cash and goods of mer- 
chants. Before his departure on his expedition into 
Flanders in 1^10^^he seized great quantities of wool and 
leutijer belonging to the merchants, for tio other reason 
but that it was the most speedy and efiectual means of 
procuring money. At the same time he took by mere 
force, without any other plea but that he had need of 
them, immense quantities of corn and gredt multitudes 
of cattle for the use of his army. Nor did this prince 
abstain from laying violent hands on the property of the 
Church, however sacred it was then esteemed. At one 
time he seized all the money and plate in the mqpaste- 
ries and churches ; and at another all the possessions of 
the clergy, for refusing to grant him a subsidy.** 

Edward UI., whose wTirs involved him in great 
expenses, was in the habit of applying for supplies to 
Parliament more regularly than any of his predecessors ; 
but Hume has completely shown that in no reign since 
the Conqfiest were either the old royal prerogatives in 
general, or the jjower of arbitrary exaction in parti- 
cular, carried to a greater height. The oppre.ssive right 
of purveyance, for instance, though repeatedly cha- 
racterized by the Parliament as an outrageous and in- 
tolerable grievance, was in constant exercise by this 
Sovereign. Among other prerogatives always com- 
plained of by the Commons, but which Edward, 
nevertheless, exerted to the full, were the granting of 
mono])olies (for the first time, as far as is^ecorded) 
the exacting of loans, the levying of arbitrary and exor- 
bitant fines, &c. “But there was no act of arbitrary 
j)ower*' continues the historian more frequently re- 
peated in this reign than that of the imposition of 
taxes without consent of Parliament. Though that as- 
sembly granted the King more supplies than ever had 
been obtained by jiny of his predecessors, his great un- 
dertakings, and the necessity of his affairs obliged him 
still to levy more ; and after his great success against 
France had added weight to liis authority, these impo- 
.si tin ns became ahnost annual and perpetual. . . . The 
King openly avowed and maintained this power of levy- 
ing tuxes at pleasure. At onetime herepliedtothe remon- 
strance of the Commons, that the impositions had been 
exacted fiom great necessity, and had been assented to 
by the Prelates, Counts, Barons, and soTne of the Com- 
mons ; at another, that he would advise with his 
C-ouncil. When the Parliament desired that a law 
might be enacted for the punishment of such as levied 
these arbitrary impositions, he refused compliance. In 
the subsequent year they desired that the King might 
renounce this pretended prerogativ^;\ut his\n8Wer 
was, that he would levy no taxes wuhoul necessity for 
the defence of the realm, and where he reasonably 
might use that authority. This incident passed a very 
few clays before his death, and these were in a manner 
his last words to bis people.** It is worth noticing that 
this Prince is said to have derived an annual revenue of 
SO, 000/. from Ireland. He also, in all probab'lity, drew 
considerable sums from his continental dotninions. A 
chief part of the royal revenue was now obtained from 
the Customs. In 1831 those bf the port of London 
alone amounted to 6000/. per annum — ^that is, to 
24,000/. of our present money. In 1354, the Custom? 
for the whole kingdom appear to have amounted io' 
about 240,000/. of our money, pdneipaDy arising 
from duties on the exportation nf wool. ' Th^ tlr^'duiy 
on merchants' ships artd the taitie cff theii* cargoi^, 
called the toilnsge' and poundage dlnty, wak fdipbidd 
by Edward, without the authority of Parliament, as U 
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thought, in the^^Hr 137f . "Thislif*, from the first levied 
professedly for the guard off name afllerwurds 

to be usually granted by Parllhment ^ each King for 
his life-time. 

In th« reign of Richard If. the Ci^bwh-lands had 
from alienations become quite insuflScfetrt tU defray even 
tiie ordinary expenses of the Government- Among the 
yixes now resorted to, was one imposed by Parliament 
IP 1378 of a novel description — a capitation dr poll- 
tax, embracing the male and female poptAalidn of the 
kingdom, of all ranks, of the age of sixteen and lip- 
wards. An earl was taxed 4/. ; u baron, 2/. t an 
esquire entitled to be made a knight, 20«. ; ah esqhlre 
of less^ estate, 4 j. 7d. ; the Judges, 100«. each; the 
Mayor of London, 4/. ; merchants of the highest clhss, 
8^. 4d. ; every married man, for himself and wife, 4<l'. ; 
and every unmarried woman, 4d. This was the tax 
which occasioned the insurrection of Wat Tyler. It is 
also in this reign that’we find the first mention made of 
#he practice of levying *benevolences, which was, In 
truth; nothing else than a mode of taxing the people 
by the sole authority of the Crown, under pretence of 
only soliciting their voluntary contributions. 

The doubtibl title of the House of Lancaster served 
to augpment considerably for the time the power and in- 
fluence of the House of Commons ; and it is observed 
that neither Henry IV^ Henry V., nor Henry VI. ever 
att^pted to impose a general tax, without the autho- 
rity of Parliament. An account has been 'preserved of 
the entire ordinary revenues of the Crown, and also of 
their expenditure for the year 1421, in the reign of 
Henry V., from which it appears that they amounted 
only to 55,714/. 10«. lOd. in money of that lime. 
“This,** observes Hume, “is nearly the same with the 
revenues of Henry III., and the Kings of England had 
neither become much richer nor poorer in the course of 
so many years. The ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment amounted to 52,507/. 10c/., so that the king 

had of surplus only 3206/. 14.v. for the support of 
his household, for his wardrobe, for the expense of 
embassies, and other articles. This sum was nowise 
sufficient; he was therefore obliged to have frequent 
recourse to Parliamentary supplies, and was thus, even 
in time of peace, not alloge.ther independent of bis 
people. But wars were a monstrous expense, which 
neither the prince's ordinary revtffiue, nor the extraor- 
dinary supplies, were able to bear ; and he was always 
reduced to many miserable shifts, in order to make any 
tolerable figure in them, lie commonly borrowed money 
from all quarters; he pawned his jewels^ and sometimes 
the crown itself; he ran in arrears to his army; and 
he was often obliged, notwithstanding all these expe- 
dients, to stop in the midst of his career of victory, and 
to grant truces to the enemy.*’ At this time the cliarge 
of the town of Calais cost the Crown nearly 20,0,00/. 
a-year, and Ireland about 2000/. a-ycar over and above 
its own revenue. It has been noticed that the first in- 
stance of n debt being contracted upon Parliamentary 
security occurs in the reign of Henry VI. 

Some of the succeeding kings descended to still 
more extraordinary practices. “ Edward IV., for 
ample,** says Henry “not only carried on trade like a 
common merchant, but also solicited chariticB, which ]t|[e 
called benevolences or free gifts, likj a common, or 
rather like a sturdy beggfcr. Having expended all the 
aids granted to him by Parliament ia preparing for his 
expedition into France, a.d. 1475, he sent %ir aU.tlie 
rich lords, ladies, gentlemen, find mefehanU, bf whlom Re 
had procured a list, received them tvith"thb ittost eipti- 
vating affability, represented the 6f Ms neces- 

sities, and earnestly entreated them t<$ grbhi &m as great 
a free gift as they could affpi^, 'a^eo$t|jb;nyiag hiVen- 
treatles ivWtf end threktir, as 

he saw occasion. Being a handsowie, gallant, courteous, 
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9 Jii popular prinee, he waa eioefdingly aocoeeaful in 
hia aolioitations, particularly with the and col- 

lected a greater mass of money than had ever been in 
the possession of a king of England. This mode of 
raising money appeared to be so dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the kingdom, as well as hurtful to particular per- 
sons, who were induced to contribute more than they 
could afford, that an Act of Parliament was made 
against it, 1st Richard III., a.d. 1483.'’ A subsequent 
Act, however, passed in*the reign of Henry VII., em^ 
powered that king to levy, by course of law, alt the 
sums which any person had agreed to pay by wn^ of 
benevolence ; “ a statute by which,” as Hume has justly 
observed, ** that arbitrary method of taxation was directly 
authorized aud justified.” This last-mentioned nioaareh 
left at his death the sum of 1,800,000/. in cash, an 
amount of gold and silver equal to 2,700,000/. of our 
present money, aud in effective value niuloiibtedly to 
much more. The profusiou of hie successor, however, 
soon dissipated all this anxwusly-gathcred treasure; 
aud Henry VIII., notwithstanding the extraordinary 
resources he opened to liimseif by his wholesale confis- 
cation of the religious establishments, “and by debasing 
the coinege, died in debt. So did both his successor, 
Edward VL, and Edward’s successor, Mary. ^ 
Elizabeth paid off these debts of her father, her brother, 
and her sister, and also left more^ money due to her 
Dian she owed at her death. MfT Hume tliinks that the 
ordinary revenue of this Prince.sa could not have fallen 
much short of half a million. All the supplies she re- 
ceived from Parliament during her whole reign were only 
twenty subsidies and thirty-nine fifleenths; amounting 
probably in all to about three millions, which is at the 
rate of only 66,6(iC/. a-year. But the Crown had still 
a great variety of ways of obtaining money from the 
subject without the aRsistance of Parliament. From 
the year 1590 the Customs of the port of London alone 
were farmed at 50,000/. per annum. Mr. Hume has 
shown that nearly all the most obnoxious of the old 
royal prerogatives continued to be both maintained and 
exerted in this reign ; and of these many were largely 
pro<biclive in a pecuniary sense. The Star Chamber 
bldl possessed and exercised its unlimited discretionary 
authority of fining, imprisoning, and inflicting corporal 
puniHlirncnt. The Court of High Commission still took 
cognizance of ecclesi^astical ofl'ences, and outraged all 
sense of justice at once by the monstrous tyranny of its 
pretensions, and by the inquisitorial process by which 
it sought to enforce them. The Queen was resolved, 
she herself declared in a letter to the Archbi.shop of 
Canterbury, ‘‘ tfiat no man should be suffered to decline, 
cither on the left or on the right hand, from the drawn 
line limited by authoritj^ and by her laws and injunc- 
tions.” Martial law was still put in force by the Crown 
at its discretion. The mere warrant of a Secretary of 
State or of the Privy Council was still authority enough 
to consign any individual in the kingdom to imprison- 
ment in any gaol, and for any length of time that these 
ministers might think proper. The rack was still fre- 
quently used on the sam^ authority. The power of 
pressing and obliging any person to accept of any office 
was another royal prerogij^ve which was still kept up ; 
and money was frequewy ^extorted Ijy the exercise, or 
thi‘eatened exerjlse oPthis iniquitous power. Bene- 
volences ai^ ^M^money were still occasionally exacted. 
The country was still obliged to raise, arm, and clothe 
any number of soldiers the Crown might at any time 
demand. The prerogative of purveyance was still 
exercised almost without limitation; so was that of 
wardship. When an estate fell to a fema'e she was 
obliged m marry any the sovereign pleased; whe- 
ther the heir was male or female, the Crown enjoyed 
the whole profits of the renltsduriag the minority : nay^ 
none of tbe nobiUty cc^d without permiaaion 


from the Crown, nor could any person visit a foreign 
country without a similar license. Embargoes on meiv 
chandize imported from |ibroad were still laid on by ^ 
the Sovereign at pleasure. The Crown still exercised 
what was called the dispensing power, — that is, the 
power of declaring any statute null and of no effect at 
its discretion. A royal proclamation had still ail the 
authority and effect of law. A royal warrant was still 
allowed to stop the course of justice, g|\(ito shelter the 
person in whose favour it was issued from all suits and 
prosecutions. In short,* as Hume has observed, the 
inventions were endless which arbitrary power might 
employ for extorting money, while the )>eo|)ie imagined 
that their property was secured by debarring the Crown 
from imposing taxes.” But the power of imposing 
taxes was the only power which the House of Commons 
at this time exercised. Its general demeanour to the 
Crown was the very extreme of timidity aud abjectness, 
“ The'Crown, on the other hand,” cantinues the histo- 
rian, ** conceived the Parliament in no other light than 
a means of supply. Queeuol^lizabeth made a merit to 
her people of seldom assembling Parliaments.”. . . . 

“ The Government of England in that age,” he observes 
in another place, “ bore some resemblance to that of 
Turkey at present; the sovereign possessed every ])ower 
except that of imposing taxes ; and in both countries 
this limitation,^unsupported hy other privileges, appears 
rather prejudicial to the people. In Turkey it obliges 
the Sultan to permit the extortion of the bashas and 
governors of provinces, from whom he afterwuiils 
squeezes presents or takes forfeitures ; in England it 
engaged the Queen to erect monopolies and grant* 
patents for exclusive trade ; an invenliou so pernicious, 
that had ahe gone on during a tract of years at her own 
rate, England, the seat of riches, and arts, and com- 
merce, would have contained at present us little industry 
as Morocco or the coast of Barbary.” 


ADMISSION TO THE COMMONS’ GALLERY. 

For a long time past (he public have obtained admis- 
sion as spectators to the proceedings ot the Houses of 
Parliament, only by written ortleis of Peers for the 
House of Lords, and for the House ol CNmimoiis by the 
Sj)eaker’s order to a scat below the Gallery, and either by 
‘a Member's order, or by the payment of half-a-crown, to 
the Gallery. By a regulation promulgated a few weeks 
ago, the privilege of admission to the ( ’ominous’ Gal- 
lery by the haU-crowu payment is ubolisliefl, aud the 
WTitten order of a Member is made the only passport. 

The pretence, or thechicfpretence, lor this innovation, 
we believe, is, that it is expedient to put an end, in all 
cases, to the practice of the receipt of lees or gratuities 
by the officers of the House. But with whatever object 
the new regulation may have been made, it appears to 
be impQssible ta* Regard it as in eflect anything else 
than a materjal abridgment of an important public 
accommodation, and, we will add, of a great public right. 

It is sufficient, in order to place the matter in a 
proper light, merely to observe, that of two modes of 
obtaining admission to the Gallery which were heretofore 
available to the public, one is now wholly put an end to. 
And we shall be very much surprised, indeed, to find 
that the mode which is left has hitherto been one- 
fifiieth part as much resorted to, — in other words, has 
been one-fiftieth part us much an accommodat’ou — as 
the one which has been taken away. Fur one person 
who came to the Gallery with a Member’s order, we 
should think there must have been fifty who had no 
other means of admission thao their half-crowns. These 
last are now deprived of all means of admission what- 
ever. 

Tile system according 4o wbick the .public were ad- 
mittiad to tbo House of Lords has nlwaye been oonsi- 
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der^d as exclusive and illiberaK m oenperisoii with the 
syetem'of edmiukin to CHUery oi the Commone* 
There are many persons^ we ventim to say, yrho 
have resided in London yearst and who, ahhoiiffa 
they have repeatedly vieited the Commons' Gallery, have 
not been onoe present at a debate in the Lords* Yet 
now the exclusive system ci the Lords has been adopted 
by the Commona also. In these days of popular asoeii* 
dancy, and of ^shion of liberalizing oUfkislitataona, 
it mi^ht rather^hwe been expected that the more aooom- 
tnoduting system of the Comuaons woidd have been 
ext<>nded to the Lords. 

The objection to the practice of the docns-keeper taking 
money from the Vlsitors^to (he Gallery rests, we presume, 
upon his putting the money in bis poeket. It is eoiH 
ceived to be an inexpedient mode of paying an ofiieer of 
the House. But the half-^crowna, although received at 
the door, might, instead of going into the pocket of the 
door-keeper, be carried to the public account *Aiiy 
fraud OH the part of the person receiving the money 
might be prevented, by the same means that will have 
to be used to prevent similar frauds under the newly- 
established system. 

But perhaps the half-crown payment is disliked as 
giving an* advantage to the man who has got batf-a- 
crown over him who has not. It is an advantage, we 
(ear, which will always exist. But is it |nything else, 
after all, than mere cant to pretend that the class of 
persons who cannot occasionally spare half-a<^rown to 
y)ay for admission are those to whom it is most igi* 
portant to secure the means of visiting the Gallery ? 
Are such persons, generally speaking, likely to have 
either much leisure for going to hear the debates, or 
much taste for that kind of amusement, or sufficient in* 
formation and inlelligeriee to make them on any aecouat 
the fittest audience for a legislative assembly to col* 
leet around it ? Did not the mode of admission by 
Members’ orders, considered as supplementary to the 
ordinary mode of admission by a money payment, allow 
as many of this class of persons to find their way into 
(he Gallery as w^s desirable? However, with room 
enough, and proper regulations to preserve order, we 
should, for our own parf, have no objections to the ad- 
mission of all who choose to come, without either money 
or orders, as fieely as people are admitted into a 
church. This would be tl^e really liberal and popular 
system. That recently established, and now in opera- 
tion, has nothing whatever of a popular chdracler about 
it but on the contrary, is the most illiberal and exclu- 
sive that it is possible to imagine. 

If Members, as a general practice, are only to give 
orders to their acquaintances, it is needless to remark 
that not many of them will go to persona whom their 
poverty would otherwise exclude fi^m the Gallery 
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they Will b» fbrew wn fitidsa tho moat pa^t 

just to ihoae to ine of Wf^wrorown is least 
n mailer of any^'confrqiieiief^ 

But even to tbo aequmniauooi of Membm, or to 
persons having any au^ oC m connexion 

wHh themr ax may be aopposed to eolllle Ibem to Oak an 
order, the new system is infinitely lees eonvewient than 
the old. Formerly, when you wished la be present 
aMehale, if you dianced to meet with a Meiid»af wbm 
yfiu knew, g^ and well, yw (night have yone order 
but. if noi you got in by paying your half-erow»i 
aa the cookery tbook says of the goose, you must in alt 
cases* first catch your Member ; unless you simfieod ia 
tlmt attempt, all your time and trouble in going dowm 
to the House are thrown away. ^ 

How would it answer to cottend the principle of ihui 
rule to our other places of public resort } Would it 
deserve to be accounted an accommodation to any dasa 
of fwrsone whatever, if instead, for instance, of the 
shilling paid for admission -to the exhibition at Somer* 
set H^ae, it were to be insisted that every applicant 
should bring with him an order i'rom one of the A-cado^ 

I micians ? The dhly plan that could prevent such a 
rule from operating aa an impassable barrier of exclu- 
sion, \f^ regard to the greater part of the public, would ' 
I be the plan adopted at the Zoological Gardens, whem, 
although the adinist^ion is. \fy members' orders, the 
orders are to be liad. the askings in every groeer's 
and boufeetioner's shop. So, the only wa^ in which 
the new rule for admission to the Gallery of the House 
of Commons could he made tolerable, would be by its 
being diatincily understood that an order was no favour, 
but that you might call a Member as you would a 
coach from the stand ; and that, as a matter of course, 
they should come when you do call for them/' 

We take it for granted that, at least. Members are 
not to be restricted, under the new system of admission, 
from giving aa many orders as they please for the same 
day. If each Member is only to liave the power of 
granting a single order, the regulation, under a show of 
reform, goes as near us possible to the shutting of the 
Gallery, and the exclusion of tlie public, altogether. It 
would be a very small portion of the public, indeed, 
that would ever enter the Gallery through so narrow om 
opening as would be thus afibrded. 

By the way, admission to see thf Houses, when the 
Lords and Commons are not silting, has hitherto been 
to be had for a shilling. Is this also to be put a stop 
to, and a Member’s order to lake the place of the gra* 
tuity to the housemaid ? The practical applicaitou of 
the soundest and most salutary general ^principle may 
be carried out to a point at which it becomes both tev- 
menting and ridiculous. 

(To ie ooMtimued.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

OoR last Retrospect brought down the account of the 
proceedings of Parliament to Friday, the 24th of June. 
Both Houses met that evening ; but in the Lords nothing 
took place requiring notice. In the Commons a some- 
what warm discussion on the Liverpool Docks Bill was 
terminated by a division, by which a motion, made by Mr. 
Ewart, for throwing out ttie Hill, was carried by a majo- 
rity of 197 to 173. The matter seems to have b^n 
made a party question, the Ministerial Members generally 
voting for Mr. Ewart's motion, and the Opposition 
against it. Mr. Ewart opposed the Bill principally on 
the ground that it took the management of the Dock 
estate out of the haDda.of llm UmthoamsiL it isilW* 


derstood that this decision wiU prove a serious, if not a 
fatal, blow to the parliamentary interest of the Opposi- 
tion in tlie borough of Liverpool. The House then 
went again into Copimittee on the English Tithe B(U> 
when the remaining clauses were carried, after divisions 
had taken place on several of them. ^ motion, by Mf. 
Trevor, for the insertion of a proviso that the CoMuniB- 
sioners should be members of the Established Church, 
was tiegaiived hy a mqjoriiy of 58 to. 19 ; and onothar 
^by Mr. Hume, for an alteration of the proposed 
of taking Ih^tithes on hop-grounds and market -gardens, 
by a meyority of 104 to 23. We reeoM Ihoie divisions 
merely, as indicative in some degmw^of, Ike strength of 
parties in dm Hmiae. ; < ; , ^ . 

Tb* lioi(4s ia 
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tha IWtb, to debate the question of taking into conaideni** every elector has a vote for every member to be returned^ 
tion the amenditwnts of the Commons to the Irish Gorpo* the blues have it in their power to make the whole re- 
ration Reform Bill. Lord Melbourne having moved that presentation of their own colour. Who will My it is fit 
their Lordships should proceed to consider the amend- that in the circumstances they should have this power? 
ments in a remarkably earnest and striking speech, along But this is not all. To sec the whole absurdity and 
and animated debate arose. The opposition to the motion unfairness of the common mode of election, we must 
was led by Lord Lyndhurst, who was followed on the look beyond a single constituency. Let us take the case 
same side hy Lord Ripon, Lord Winchilsea, Lord £Uen- of a number of distinct constituencies^ each returning 


borough, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of We^* 
meath, and Lord WharhdlfFe; The speakers in suppoVt 
of the motion were the Marquis of Clanricarde, Lord 
Falkland, Earl Grey, Lord Holland, and the Duke of 
Richmond. At lengtli, after a reply from Lord ’Mel- 
bourne, the House divided at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when the numbers were found to be, for Lhrd Mel- 
bourne's motion 123 (including 4B proxies), against it 
220 (including 73 proxies) ; majority for rejecting the 
amcniimenls of the Commons, f)7. 

Lord Grey, in the course of his speech, threw out a 
suggestion for a modificaliorr of the Bill, with the vi^w 
of effecting a compromise between its supporters and 
opponents, winch we deem to be very deserving of 
notice for the sake of the principle invfilved in it, and the 
more as it does not. seem to have been well understood 
either in the House or by the public. His LorfJship is 
reported to have said — Suppose that every voter was 
restricted to voting for only half ^ he number of town- 
councillors ; the conseqiienco w6u1d be that there would 
be no exclusive party established, but that a minority in 
any corporation, of whatever persuasion they might be, 
would retain their due share ofinfiuencc. . . . It is 

obvious, that if a voter were restricted to vote for only 
half the town-councillors, unless the majority of one 
opinion could be swelled to two to one, no principle of 
exclusion could be established. What I propose, how- 
ever, is, that the voter should be restricted to vote for 
five-eighths of the town-councillors.'* 

A respectable weekly newspaper, commenting upon 
this proposition, observes — “ Lord Grey appeared in 
the character of a mediator or middle man. He pro- 
fessed to have a plan of compromise, and he attempted 
to explain it, but it was (juite unintelligible. He pro- 
posed that the electors in Irish nuiiiicipulities should 
have the right of voting for only half the number of 
councillors, in order to Insure a share of the representa- 
tion to the Protestant minority. But how this was to* 
be effected by his plan — wlio were to choose the other 
half of the council, or whether they were to be nomi- 
nated by the Crown, or in what way the body was to be 
put together-;- Lord Grey did not seem to understand 
iumself, and certainly did not explain to his hearers. 
Whatever it was, it found little favour in the House/* 
The total misconception of the matter involved in this 
commentary will a])peiir from the remarks that follow. 
We have already adverted, on more than one occasion 
in the pages of the “ Companion,** to the importance of 
seenring in all public bodies of a representative charac- 
ter a representation of the minority of the community, 
as well as of the majority. We would refer our readers 
in particular to what we ‘Said upon this subject in our j 
Political Retrospect for March last (see “ Companion *' 
for April, No. 40, pp. 71, 72). At present we shall only 
observe, llml a representation of a)l interests and of all 
•parties that may exist in the community, great or small, 
for which the fepresenlalive body professes to act, ap- 
pears to be demanded by the very principle in which 
such bodies originate and have their being. And the 
considerations of expediency which call for such an 
arrangement are as decisive as those of principle and 
eijulty. « 

^ But the common plan of electiqti is obviously unfitted 
tb secure this result. Suppose that a constituency is 
divided into two parties, as nearly equal yon please; 
^«ay that tlieresib Ipl blue md IfiO yellow voters; if 


the same number of members to sonie^common repre- 
sentative bodjt Let the number of oonstituencies, for 
example, be six, and lot each have the privilege of re- 
turning two members. It may very well happen that 
while in each of five of the six constituencies there is a 
small majority of one party, there is in* the sixth so con- ‘ 
siderable a majority of the opposite party, that if the 
whole six constituencies were to be formed into one, the 
numbers of the latter party would preponderate. Yet, 
each party putting forth its full strength, what is the 
resuH of the election ? Why, that the party which is 
really the majority on the whole returns only two of the 
twelve members, and that •which is the minority on the 
whole all the remaining ten. 

Now it is impossible, by any practicable plan of 
voting, altogether to reduce and equalize this injustice; 
it is impossible to provide that the two parties shall 
always be represented in exact proportion to their num- 
bers. But a very considerable approximation to that 
result is attainable. 

The method is, to give to each individual voter the 
right of voting only for a certain portion of the whole 
number of members to be returned. 

In the case, for example, of the Irish municipal con- 
stituencies, Lord Grey appears to have ])roposed that 
each elestor should vote for only five-eighths of the 
whole number of town-councillors. Let us see what 
would be the effect of this arrangement. 

Suppose the entire number of voters in the town to 
be 100, and that they are divided into two parties ; one 
of GO, and the other of 40 votes. Sn])po.se, further, 
that the number of councillors to be elected is eiglit; 
each voter, therefore, upon Lord Grey’s plan, would 
vote for five councillors. How much of the representa- 
tion could each party secure to itself, in these circum- 
stances, hy the most economical and eflcctive distribution 
of its forces? 

It is ])lain, in the first place, that no enudidate sup- 
ported by the minority cun have more than 40 votes. 
The whole q\iestion, therefore, is, to how many candidates 
can the majority give more than 40 voles each ? 

That question is easily answered. The entire number 
of votes which the majority can command is sixty times 
five, or 300 ; there are in 300 seven times 41, and 13 
over ; the majority, therefore, may give 41 votes each 
to seven candidates ; that is to say, they may place seven 
of their own men highest on the poll. The minority 
will able to Return the eighth man only. 

*riie major/fy v^oiild distribute their votes in the fol- 
lowing manner : — Let the seven candidates whom they 
intended to bring in be designated A, B, C, D, E, E, G. 
Then, of the 60 voters, 17 would vote for A, B, C, D, E; 
17 for A, B, C, F. G ; 8 for A, D, E, F, G ; 8 tor 
B, D, E, F, G ; and 8 for C, D, E, F, G. The result 
would be that A, B, and C, would each have 42 votes ; 
D, E, F, and O, each 41; and there would be two voters 
to spare. The 126 votes divided among A, B, and G4 
the 164 divided among D, E, F, and G ; and the lO 
votes over, make up the whole 300 votes of the party. 

It is evident that, upon this scheme, the power of the 
majority is increased directly in proportion to the num- 
ber of votes allowed to each elector. That is the reason 
why the power of the majority is greatest when each 
elector may vote for the whole number of candidates^ as 
is done under the existing system. Every diminution 
I mde ift the number of allowed to each elector 
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rftdimg the inequalHy oi^ strengftli l^etween the majority Tther one, or^fee^eie^aih'iolttl^ the majority 
and minority ; and tlM greater that dimimition, the exclusitely. 

more ia the inequality redii^. By limiting each elector In the Hoaee^of QHnmoB^ on^Mond^ the 27lh, the 
to a very small number of votes in proportion to the Registration of Voters Bill was teonstdefied in Com* 
wltole number of members to be elected, a very consi- mittee, when Sir James Graham moved t the- insertion in 
derable majority might be brought down to an absolute the Bill of a clause to preveirlfreeholdoi!i»«ad-leaae- 
equality of strength with the minority,— ^an effect which, holders of property in boroughs, which^tOn^Mrred the 
of course, it would not be desirable to produce in any privilege of voting for borougli Members^ iroiil^ Vottng 
case. But Lor^Grey’s proposition, on the other hand, all50 in right of the same properly for 
seems to err iif giving too great a preponderance to an If appeared to be admitted that the intekitioii; the 
inconsiderable majority. A minority of 40 in a consti- Reform Bill was to prevent such double voting 
tuency of 100 ought surely to possess more than an the clause was rejected by a majority of 13S to ^iOOl 
eighth part of the representation. Even an eighth part, The fenglish Tithe Bill was then, after some deltatC^ 
however, is better than noife at all— than that complete read a third time and passed, ft was proposed by 
preponderance and despotism of the majority (iiay.aswe Hume tt> strike out the 87th and 88th clauses, which 
have shown above, by possibility, of the minority), which fixed the amount of tithe to be paid for hop-groim^ 
is established by the existing system, and market-gardens ; but the amendment was negatived 

The working of this principle of proportional voting on a division, by a majority of 153 to 89. 
may be most distinctly exemplihed by supposing it% ap- On Tuesday, the 28th, a debate of some length took 
plication in a case where the number of persons to be p^ace on the question of ‘receiving the Report of the 
elected is very small. Tukejbr instance the case of the Committee on the Brighton Railway, which had do^^ 
election of Members of Parliament, The House of cided in favour of Stephenson’s Line; the motion f®r 
Commons, it is admitted on all hands, should present a receiving the ReiTort was carried by a majority of 101 
perfectly faithful reflection of the public sentiment, from to 61. The Registration o( Births Bill was then read. a 
which it isapresumed to spring. But t^is it does net do third tiyie, and passed, after an amendment proposed. by 
if it represent only the majority in the nation. A fair Mr. Goulburn to prevent the registration of the name 
representation of the minority, as well as of the majority, of the child, in ordei; that that might be only done, ae 
might be secured by a very simple plan,' and one that at present, on the perfofmance of a religious ceremony* 
seems to be free from objection in all respects. Let had bieeii negatived by a majority of 97 UxTS. Lord 
every place rrprearnled in Parliament return thr^e John Russell next moved the third reading of the Mar- 
Memhers, hut hi each elector have only two votes. It riages Bill, when Mr. Goulburn proposed the insertion 
may be demonstrated that, upon this scheme, the full of a clause, compelling parties, in giving notice of their 
strength at each party being exerted, the minority never intention to marry to the registrar, to declare that they 
could carry one of the tliree Members, unless they had conscientious scruples against being married accord- 
amounted in number to more than two-thirds of the ing to the forms of the Established Church ; the 
majority. Let us suppose them to be only half the clause was rejected by a majority of 132 to 68. The 
number of llie majority — to be, for instance, 1000, the clause requiring parties about to be m^ft‘ied to make a 
majority being 2000. In this case they would, upon a declaration of tlieir religious opiniotus was afterwards, 
])rrnci|)ie of perfectly equal justice, be entitled to return on the motion of Mr. Wurburton, who was support^ 
one Member oiii of the three. But, upon the plan pro- by Lord John Russell, struck out by a moijonty of 
posed, 1 hey would iqit be able to do so; the majority would 108 to 67. Finally, the third reading of the Bill was 
retuiii all the three. I^et A, B, and C, be three cundi- carried by a majority of 104 to 54. 
dales in the interest of the majorily, and D a candidate On Wednesday, the 29th, a petition from Dr. MuL 
in the interest of the minority. D, it is plain, can at holland similar to that presented a tew days beforJ in tiif 
most have only tlic 1000 plumpers of his friends; if House of Lords (See ‘ Retrospect ' for last month) was, 
any ot tfic 1000 should split his vote, he would only after a short discussion, received in the House . fif 

assist the enemy. But the other side will distribute Commons, and laid upon the Table. Afterwards the 

their force in tliis way : — G68 of them wil^ vote for A Resolutions of the Committee upon the House of Cam** 
and B ; 666 for A and C; and the remaining 666 for mons’ Officers Compensation were agreed to. The Bill 
B and C: thus giving to A and B each 1334 votes, and for regulating the sale of sj>irits w'us tlirowu out, ou 

to C 1332 votes. A, B, and C, will therefore be the the motion for its being considered in C7>mmitt06, by a 

Members, and D will l)e thrown out. Suppose, again, majority of 52 to 15 ; and the Civil Bill Courts (Inf- 
Ihat tlie minority amounts exactly to two-thirds of the land) Bill went tlirougli the Conunittee. ; 

jnajoiily, — that they are 2000, the majority being 3000 ; On Thursday, the 30th, in the Lords, the Report 
even in this ease they will not necessarily be able to (be Select (’ommitlee appointed to draw up reasonvfor 
secure the return of one Member, candidate D dissenting from the Commons’ amendments to the Iriiib 

will now have 2000 plumpers; but of th\3000 friends Municipal Reform Bill was agreed to. on the motion ;Of 
of the other candidates, 1000 will vote for A and B, Lord Ellenboroiigh, without a division, afler Lprd MaL 
lOOO for A and C, and the remaining 1000 for B and bourne had, in his own name, and that of his colleagues, 
C ; so that A, B, and C, will have each 2000 votes>,^ or emphatically disclaimed all participation in the course 
as many as D. D will not be returned unless the officer which the majority of their Lurd*iihips had adopted, 
authorised to give the casting vote shall give it in his The Prisoners* Counsel Bill afterwards went tbPOMgh 
faviuir. It is only, as we have said, when the minority Committee. ^ 

is in a proportion to the majority than that of The reasons of the Lords on the Irish Municipal BiU 

two to three, that, by the exertion of llieir utmost having been communicated at a Conference, were pre- 
strefigthf they could, upon this plan, secure to them- seated in the House of Commons by Mr. Spring Rice, 
selves one-third of the representation. when Lord John Russell, in an address of GOnaidfrOrblfi 

The plan, therefore, can hardly be objected to as length, which ^as frequently interrupted, by. 
giving too much to the minority. It does not give cheers of the Ministerial side of the 
them so much as they ore fairly entitled to* But still it they should* be taken into consideration that dj|,yithr©e 
is a mudi more equitable plan than lltat actvtally in months— in other words, that. the iWeeftOW tshould be 
operation; according to which, he the minority iu any dropped fpr the present Boswn. ; opposition was 
instaiice ever so near the mojorityy it is. allovted no shttife made to thio motion ; h^i, vari^mi ||{embers look occa- 
inthe whatever.^ sipo tbeir 
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Lards, which was attacked watb^ less or liiara aiperkj? 
by Mr. Humes Mr, Spring Rice, Mn O’CoBoell, Mr, 
Roebuck, and Mr. Dillon Brown, and defended by Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. J. M. Gaakell. Of the former 
speakerB Reveral directed their lemarka again;! the con- 
atitulion of the Upper House. 

On Friday, the 1st of July, the Commons, on the 
motion nt Lord Morpeth, went into Committee on the 
Irihh Tithe Bill. The only division that took place whs 
on a Resolution propo^ by Mr. Bharman Crawtorh, 
clc’olaring it to be expedient that tithes, and all com- 
poKiti(ui8 for tithes in Ireland should cease, and be for 
ever extinguished, after compensation had been made 
for all vested interests out of a tax on rents, which was 
Dpi)Osed by Mr. O’Connell, as well as by Minitflers, and 
negatived, after a short discussion, by a majority of 51 
to 18. The first forty-nine clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to; after which, the appropriation clause being 
tlie next in order, it was agreed that the Chairman should 
report progress. , 

The tug of war, as Lord Morpeth expressed it, came 
w hen t he consideration of the Bill was resumed on Monday, 
Ihe 4 th. The 50lh clause having been fead, it was moved 
by Lord Mahon that it should be struck out, on which 
a velioment and protracted debate arose. Thp most 
distinguished speeches were those of Mr. Sheil and Mr. 
OH 'onneli against Lord* Mahon's, motion, and that of 
Lord Stanley in support of iL5’ At length the Com- 
mittee divided, when the numbers were found to be, 
for the clause 290, against it 264 ; majority for mi- 
nisters 26. 

On Tuesday, the 5th, in answer to a question from 
Mr. H. L. Bulwer, Sir George Grey said it had been 
intended to bring in a Bill to regulate the legislation of 
New South AVales during the present Session, but' 
subsequent intelligence from the colony had rendered it 
necessary to the question into further consideration. 
He pledged himself, however, that a measure of the 
kind would be introduced next Session. Lord Palmer- 
ston intimated that a new aiul satisfactory treaty with 
Portugal for the suppression of the slave trade had 
been almost arranged. A short discussion then arose 
on a motion by Mr. Plumptre, for an address to his 
Majesty, praying that his subjects in the civil and mili- 
tary services abroad uia^ be relieved from assisting in 
religious ceremoniei^i to which their own tenets are 
opposed 1 Uie motion was negatived, on a division, by a 
majorily of 44 to 38. After this the remaining clauses 
of the Irish Tithes Bill were considered in Committee, 
and agreed to. The House then went into Committee 
on the Paper t)uties Bill, when the Chancellor of the 
Excliequer stated, that in order, as far as possible, to 
obviate the difficulty arising from the stock of pajier 
that would be on hand when the reduction of duty 
look place, he intended in the first place to postpone 
the reduction to the 10th of October ; and, secondly, to 
allow parties in the interim to take from the mill any 
quantity of paper they pleased, which should bear, not 
only the Excise mark, but be bo identified and distin- 
guished as to exclude all attempts at fraud ; and upon 
all of that paper that retrained on hand on the 10th of 
October, the amount of duty that had l)een paid would 
be returned. This would prevent any stoppage of pur- 
chases and of nianufucturing in the meuiiticne. 

On ThursdayVthe 7ih, in the Lords, the Bill for the 
Commutation of Tillies in England and Wales was read 
a second tima^ after scarcely any debate. In the Com- 
mons, the Bill for the regulation of the Oourtof Session 
in Scotland went through a Committee ; after which 
the House went into Committee on the Poole Corpora- 
tion BUV|iihe object of which is to nullify the late elec- 
tion of town-councillors for that borough, which a Select 
Coi^miiiee to whom the Bill was relerrod, declared 
bad been ejected thrfvugli fraud and iaku^alieiK Mr. 
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Forbfs having moved that the first clttm of the Bill be 
expunged, a debate and diviaipn took place, when the 
numbers were found to Ije, for the motion 64, against 
it 08. The chairman then T^rted progress. 

On Friday, the 8th, Lord John Russell, in moving 
the Order of the Day for the House going into Com- 
mittee on the Reform of the Church of England Dill, 
founded on the fourth Report of the Commissioners on 
Ecclesiaslioal Revenues and Duties, ^xi^lained the lead- 
ing provisions* of the proposed measure. 'The principal 
object of the Bill is toi«ettle the future incomes of the 
Bishops; to whom it proposes to all 150,000/. a-year 
1 ill all, to be divided us follows j — To me Archbishop of 
Canterbury/! 5.000/.; the Arfchbjshop Of York, 10,000/.; 
the Bishop of London, 10,000/. ; the Bishop of Durham, 
8000/. ; tlie Bishop of Winchester, 7000/. ; to the other 
Bishops incomes varying from 4500/. to 5500/. With 
these endowments Bishops are to be prohibited from 
holdihg any subordinate cathedral office with their Sees. 
The Bill also feduc*es the number of canons and pre- 
bendaries in cathedrals, and takes about 130,000/. from 
the revenues of the Deans and Chapters, for the aug«- 
mentatiou of poor livings. On Lord John Russell's 
motion being put from the chair, Mr. C. liiishingtori 
moved us an amendment that an address shotfld be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying him to direct the Com- 
missioners to^ inquire into the expediency of abolishing 
the translation of Bishops from one See to another. 
In the course of the debate that followed, the amend- 
ment was supported by Mr. Ewart, Mr. Wason, Mr. 
lluine, Mr. Lennard, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Ifoulter, and 
Mr. C. Duller, most, if not all, of whom also expressed 
their dissatisfaction with the Bill in general, as not 
going fas enough in the way of a reform of tlie Cliiirch. 
The amendment was opposed by Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr. A. Trevor, Mr. Goulburn, and Mr. 
Rice; but Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Trevor at the 
same time declared themselves opposed to the Bill. On 
a division Mr. Liishington’s amendment was negatived 
by a majority of 124 to 44. Mr. A. Trevor then moved 
that the Bill be committed that day six months ; and 
the motion was supported, though on various grounds, 
by Mr. Potter, Mr. Lambton, and Sir H. Williamson. 
It was negatived on a division by a majority of 1 42 to 
22. The House then went into CoiniFittee on the Bill, 
when the first eight clauses were agreed to, the only 
division having been on a motion by Mr. Hind ley to 
throw out the third clause, which was negatived by a 
majority of 79 to 21. These several divisions show that 
although ministers on this occasion were pertinaciously 
enough opposed, both on particular points and on the 
general measure, by individual members, they were sup- 
ported throughout by an overwhelming majority of the 
I House. 

On Monday, the 1 1th, in the Lords, the second read- 
ing of Che Bill fbi;. abolishing imprisonment for debt was 
I moved by th«(^Loifd Chancellor, in a speech in which 
he detailed the principal provisions of the measure at 
considerable length. It proposed to carry the new 
system into effect by means of the Bankruptcy Court of 
Review in London, and of Commissioners in the coun- 
try. The Duke of Wellington, however, protested 
against entering, at so late a period of the Session, upon 
the consideration ot a measure which, especially by the 
new rights which it gave to creditors over the landed 
estates of their debtors, interfered to such aa extent 
with the whole law of properly. Without pledging 
himself either to oppose or to support llK^ Bill in ano- 
ther Session, he moved that the second reading should 
be postponed to that day three weeks. The same views 
were urged by Lord Abinger, and upon a division lira 
amendment was carried by a majority of 46 to 22. 
After this the Registration oi Births Bilh and the Mar- 
riages Bill were read a secemd tnne without opponiiion. 
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but not without wtiinatioin of their ifttentioa to oppo«« 
certain clauses of both fpo^p several Peers on the oppo- 
sition side of the House. > 

In the Commons the clauses of the County 

Eleetion Polls Bill were coWdered in Committee, and 
agreed to. By thia Bill elections in counties are limited 
to a single day. The House then went into Committee 
on the 8Ump Duties Bill, when, on the motion of the 
Chancellor of the^Ejichequer, it was agreed to proceed 
at once to the part of the Bill relating to the newspaper 
stamp, and to postpone the firstftL62 clauses, the sub- 
stance of which would probably be brought forward in 
^ the shape of another Bill next Session. The only divi- 
sion that took place wai^ od a motion by Mp. Wakley^ 
to strike out from the Iddrd clause the words ‘‘ or 
pamphlets,’’ on the alleged ground, that by these words 
pamphlets were brought under the same duties and 
liabilities in other respects with newspapers ; the mo- 
tion was negatived by a majority of 69 to 1. Sdme 
amend merits suggested from different quarters were 
afterwards introduced ; among others, the 6ne on a 
person selling an unstamped supplement was reduced 
from 50/. to 20/, ; and the 175th clause imposing penal- 
ties upon persons violating the new law, by having 
unstamped Newspapers in their possession, was qualified 
hy the insertion of the words ** knowingly and wilfully.” 
Some conversation, also, passed on the projects of 
registering at the Stamp Office the names of all the 
proprietors of every newspaper, and of haying a distinct 
die for the stumps issued to each ; but both wera 
cventiiully reserved for further consideration. Some 
Members even proposed that the names of all the 
writers in every newspaper should be required to be 
rcgijitered at the Stamp Office. We may be of opinion 
that our newspapers would be raised in character and 
influence were the writers in them generally to put 
their names to their articles ; but Hits is a very different 
thing from holding that it would be expedient to attempt 
to piit down all anonymous writing in newspapers by law. 
Such an attempt we should regard as one of the most 
direct blows that cquld be dealt at the liberty of the 
press. If aivoirymous writing in newspapers were to he 
prolnhited, anonymous writing of every other kind would 
iiavc to be made illegal upon the same principle ; that 
is to say, it would«be necessary to establish a system of 
inquisition to ascertain the real authorship of every 
book, and every pain|)hlet, and every printed page that 
should henceforth appear in any part of flie United 
. Kingdom. And as a necessary consequence all anony- 
mous publications that might be imported from foreign 
parts, whether in our own or in any other language, 
u Id have to be equally prohibited. Nay, the reason 
of tlie jirohibition would include many other things as I 
well as the productions of the common printing press; 
if anonymous letter-press was forbidden, it would be 
impossible to tolerate a page of lithogrqjNiv, or even i\ 
page of penmanship, the authorship Jf wXich was not 
registered at the Stamp Office. But even if the law 
were to be confined to newspapers alone, it would be 
Ibund to be of impracticable application. Th^jprohibi- 
tion, to be worth anything, would have to cd^prehend 
all the matter of every description whatever inserted in 
the paper. Then, not a letter frdm a correspondent 
could be given until the authorship had been verified 
and duly registered at the Stamp Office. Not even an 
advertisement would be allowed to appear until the 
same process had been gone through in regard to it. 
Otherwise, the letters from correspondents and the ad- 
vertisements would soon become the most important 
.Y and attractive parts of the pubLicatron. But such a pro* 
positiou . '‘eally not worth dtscussing. It belongs to 
that itnpe^ legislation which looks only at the single 
evil to be g\ of, and ia ha reckless paecipilation 
never atopa to examine whether h is noior^ag adoaes 
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other evils hy wfimoifiiifi trying to 

remedy, that one. There is also mioUtei',. point of view 
in which this busy kw-making deaSirvbt ia he looked at 
with conaiderahle jealousy* • The ea^nasa of its au- 
thors appears to be little r^raliied by aity dislike to in- 
terfere unnecessarily with that freedom of individual 
action which in this country baa long been not only the 
soul of all commercial speculation, but the very -beeath 
of bur social existence altogether. The motives tbat 
prifbiptsuoh intermeddling may be very good ; but Uiat 
only makes the habit more dangerous. NoUiing tew 
quires to he more carefully kept within its proper prow 
vince than the law. It has a strong tendency tu ovev«j^ . 
step its proper limits, and it is exceedingly mischievoil# ^ 
when it ddes so. ' 

On Tuesday, the 12th, the Lords sat in Committee 
on the English Tithe Bill, when all the clauses wero 
agreed to without any material alteration. 

In the Commons the Lighthouses Bill was considered 
ill jCommittee, when all the clauses were agreed to, 
without 'any division, with the exception of the 41st ; 
on which Mr. Warburton moved an amendment to ilia 
effect that the Trftiity House, the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights, and the Ballast Board of Dublin, 
should ^11 be placed under the control of a Central 
Board, which itself should be under the superin- 
tendence of the, Admiralty ; the amendment was iiega-< 
lived by a majority of 63^o 7. Lord John Russell then 
moved the Order of the Day for the Houssi resolving 
itself into a Committee on the Established Church Bill, 
on which Mr. Maxwell moved, as an amendment, the 
second reading of his Hand-Loom Weavers Bill ; on a 
division taking place, the numbers were 51 for the 
amendment, and 65 againat it. Previous, however, to 
the House resolving itself into a Committee on the 
Church Bill, Mr. Jervis moved that it be an instruction 
to the Committee to receive a clause enacting that no 
clergyman not fully conversant with the Welsh language 
be appointed to any see or benefice in the principality ; 
and the motion, although opposed by Lord John 
Russell, was carried, on a division, by a majority of 74 
to 64. The House then went into Committee on the 
Bill, when Mr. Lamblon moved, as an umendmjmt to 
the loth clause, that no part of the revenues of the See 
of Durham should be devoted to other ecclesiastical 
purposes until provision hud been nu^e for the spiritual 
instruction of the people of that diocese ; the ainend- 
rnent was rejected by a majority of 88 to 8. The re* 
maining clauses were then agreed to. It was this even- 
ing ordered, on the motion of Mr. Divett, that no new 
writ should he issued fur the borough oV Slatford till 
that day fortnight. 

On Wednesday, the 13th, the Commons 

was counted out while sitting in Committee on the 
Hackney Carriages Bill, of which, however, the first 
twenty clauses were carried. 

On Thursday, the 14 (h, a debate of some length arose 
in the l^ords, on the motion for receiving the Report 
on the Prisoners' Counsel Bill, which was opposed hy 
Lord WharnclifFe. His Lordship moved that the 
Refmrt should be received that day three months ; but 
he did not press iiis amendment to a division, and even- 
I iualiy the original motion was agreed to. 

In the Commons, after the Municipul Corporations'* 
(Scotland) Bill had gone through Committee, and the' 
Greenwich Pier Bill, Ute Personal Tithes Hill, the Deeds 
Registration Bill, and the Irish Constabulary Act 
Amendment Bilk had been rend a third time and passed, 
Mr. Hume culled the attention of the House to a peti- 
tion from Calcutta on the present state of India, and 
concluded hy moving c^ertaiii resolutions ou the subject, 
which, after a short discussion, were negatived witimut 
' a division. A long debate then took place on the motion 
fr>r Etceiving the Report bn the EsIaidiBhed Church Bill, 
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as an Etnendroent on which Mr^ Hume moved that the j that he had mentioned something; of the kind as a 
Report he received that day six moutlia, Mr. Hume general rumour. On this it,wM moved, by Lord John 
wag supported in his oppositior^ to the Bill by Mr. llussell, that the next (jirder of the Day be read, which 
Cayley, Mr. Leonard, Mr. PouUor, Mr. C. Duller, Mr. was carried by a majority of 114 to 56. The House 
Robinson, Mr. Mark Philips, Mr. Buxiop, and Mr. then went into Committee On the Stamp Duties Bill, 
Warburton; but the amendment was negatived, on a when the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that 
division, by a majority of 90 to 43. On this occasion he intended to strike out the 160th clause, making the 
most of the Opposition Members present voted in the printer of a newspaper liable to have his property seized 
mujority with Ministers. * for payment of an arrear of newpp^er duty, and to 

The Report having then been brought up, Mr. TreVor alter other clauses imposing upon printers the liability 
moved the insertion of a clause, providing that the in- to penalties, by allowMig them to register their names at 
come of the Bishop of Durham should be lO.OOOZ. the Stamp Office as the printers of certain papers, and 
a*year, but on a division, it appeared that the number entitling them, in that case, to a notice from the Stamp 
of votes against the motion was 133, and that nobody Office to desist from any illegal priictice before they 

voted in favour of it. Mr. Charles Duller then moved could be proceeded against for the penalty. Such 

a clause, fixing the income of the Archbishop of Can- printers as did not register their names would be liable 
terbury at 8000/. ; that of the Archbishop of York to be proceeded against without notice. He also in- 
at7000/.; that of the Bishop of London at 4500/., tended to omit the word “pamphlets’* wherever it could 
and that of each of the other .Bishops at 4000/., until be fnterpreted p extending the duty to any publications 
such time as those parts ofthe country declared by jihe that were not newspapers. The Right Honourable 
Commissioners to be destitute of religious instruction Gentleman then moved the addition of a clause reducing 
should be supplied with it, and the incomes of clergymen the duty on Irish newspapers from a penny to three 
reported to be inadequate were sufficiently augmented, farthings. On this clause no fewer than three divisions 
The motion was supported by Mr. Villiers and Colonel took place. The motion for the second reading was 
Love Parry, and opposed by Lord John Hujsell and carried by a majority of 89 to 52. Mr. Rdbinson then 
Mr. A. Trevor. On a division, it was negatived by a moved (o strike the word “Ireland” out of the clause, 

majority of 82 to 44. The Report was then agreed to. the eflect of which would have been to extend the 

On Friday, the 15lh, the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was reduced duty to all the newspapers of the United King- 
read a third time in tlie Lords. On the question, that dom ; this amendment was negatived by a majority of 
tlie Bill do pass, J^ord Radnor moved the restoration i06 to 61. Finally, a division took place on the ques- 
of a clause which had been struck out on a former day, tioii whether the clause should stand part of the Hill, 
giving the prisoners’ counsel the last word ; but tlic when it was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
motion was negatived by a majotity of 24 to 14. 104 to 79. A clause was then moved by Mr. Grote for 

The House of Commons met this day at twelve assigning a divStinctive die to each news])apcr, and after 
o’clock, when a long debate arose on a motion by Mr. a debate of some length, in the course of whicli the 
Warburton for the appointment of a Select Committee proposition was supported by Mr. Leader, Mr. Rohin- 
to consider the case of Catherine Robson and Isabella son, and Sir Robert Peel, and opposed by Mr. S. Rice 
Ainslie, claiming to be tlie heirs of Samuel Troutbeck, and Dr. Bowring, it was agreed that the consideration 
a merchant at Madras, who died in 1785, and wdiose of the matter should be postponed. Mr. vS. l?ioe has 
property which, in 1814, amounted to upwards of since agreed to adopt the proposition. Mr. Goulhiini 
140,000/., had, in default of heirs, been taken posses- then called the attention of the Gorernment to (he pro- 
sioii of by the C’rown. The rights of the claimaiils po.sed retrictions on the size of newspapers, mid iirgcfl 
were strongly insisted upon both by Mr. Warburton and the expediency and fairness of allowing the 1530 square 
by Sir F. Pollock, Eventually the debate was adjourned, inches to be the measure, not of the whole paper, hut 
At the evening silting, on the Order of the Day being only of the printed portion of it. To this amendment 
moved for the thir^ reuduig of tlie Irish Church Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer assented. 'I he Piqier 
Mr,. Clay, as an amendment, brought forward a motion Duties Bill was then read a third lime, as was also the 
of which he hud given notice some time back, for the Lighthousds Bill. 

appointment of a Select Committee to consider the On Tuesday, the 19th, the Lords went into Commit- 
Danish Claims, in so far as they yet remained unsa- tee on the Parochial Assessment Bill, ihe object of 
tisfieil. This* is a subject to which we have more than which is to provide that the poor-rates shall be assessed 
once adverted in the “Companion” (See No. 31, p. 415, on the full rent of the property rated, and not, as is 
mid No. 41, p. lOO), The motion was, ns on former done in most parishes at present, on the value, or a 
occasions, opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, proportion of the value, as estimated by the church- 
hut on a division, it was only negatived by a majority wardens. Tiie only opposition the measure met with 
of 8 votes iu a House of 110 Members. The Church was diom thf^ ^A.rchbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
of Ireland Bill was then read a third time and pas.sed; Ellenboroug^, wVio objected to the rating of tithes at 
and various other Bills were ad\anced a stage, with the full value. The clause, however, which they wished 
little or no discussion. on this ground to strike out, or to amend, was carried, 

On Monday, the 18th, the Lords acquiesced in the on a division, by a majority of 31 to 28. 
reasons of the Commons for dissenting from several of In the Commons a debate took place on the Cha- 
their oineiidinenls on the Municipal Corporation Act ritable Trustees Bill, the object and provisions of which 
Amendment Bill, but re,solved b,y a majority of .63 to were, for the first time, explained by Mr. Vernon Smith 
•33, to insist on the clause compelling town-councils to on moving that the Rej)ort on it should be taken into 
choose their m»}ors by lot, when piu’Lies in the councils further consideration. By an Act passed last year tHife 
arc equally divided, instead of referring the choice to management of charitable trusts remains for the present 
the votes of the burgesses. in the hands of the members of the old cor|)orations. 

In the Commons, Mr. Cundy the engineer was called the Act providing that they should retain it till the 1st 
to the Bar of the House to answer the complaint of of August. The new Bill proposes to transfer it to the 
Sir Charles Burrell, whpcii he was said lo‘ have charged hands of trustees elected by the reformed municipal 
with having been influenced by corrupt motives in the constituency; and it adopts the principle to w Itich wc 
t^uppori he given to Stephenson’s Line in the have adverted at length in a preceding page, of securing 
, Brighton Bailway. Mr. Cundy de* some power to the minority in the borough, by giving 
nied that]ie any such charge, but admitted to each elector the right of voting only for half the 
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number of the trustees to be elected. The motion 
WHS opposed by Sir Robert Peel, who, besides object^ 
ing to several details of ^be Bill, urged strongly the 
uiiadvisableness of making o^r the control of chari- 
ties to bodies so much apt to be swayed by party 
feeling as the borough constituencies. Colonel 8il>* 
thorp afterwards moved that the Report be received 
that day three months ; but on a division this amend- 
ment wq^ negatiwed by a majority of 133 to 88. The 
House of Lords, may observe, by an alteration made 
by them in the Municipal Act Amenrimetit Bill, have 
])rovided for the continuance of Ihe old corporations in 
their trusteeships till August, 1837. 

Another debate then arose on Lord John Russell 
moving the third* readi;jg of the Established Church 
Bill, As on several former i>ccasions, this measure was 
strenuously opposed by Mr. Hume and other Members 
of the same section of the Ministerial side of (he 
House. It was also opposed by Sir Rtibert In^lis. 

Pinally, the debate was adjourned to Friday. 

On Wednesday, the 20tli, the Lords concluded the 
hearing of evidence against Ihe Siafiford Disfranchise- 
ment Bill, which had occupied a part of almost every 
day for some weeks past. Several measures were also 
advanced a stage without discussion. In the Com- 
mons only 81 Members assembled at four o’clock, and 
there was, consequently, no House. 

On Tharsiluy, the 21st, in the Lords, Ih^ Marquis of 
Londonderry brought forward a motion of which he 
had given notice, to delay any legislative measures 
that might uU'ect the spiritual interests of the ^iocesa 
ol Dm ham till the circumstances of the diocese should 
be further investigated by a Select Committee; but the 
motion being op{)osed on all hands, was ultimately 
withdrawn. Some atuendmciits were afterwards made 
in the Purocliial Assessments Bill on the Report being 
brouglit up. One clause introduced provided that 
“ nothing in this Act contained should alter the propor- 
tion or princijjles on which diflerent kinds of lauds or 
hereditaments are rated under the existing law. This 
seems to have been intended, in some degree, to meet 
the views of the Archbishop of Canterbury about the 
projicr mode of rating tithes. 

Ot various subjects that occupied the Commons this 
evening, the first was the, so called, Report of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, which proved to be, in fact, no 
Report at all. The Committee, after their four months' 
labours, had agreed merely to lay before the House 
the evidence they had taken. It appears* that they 
could not come to an agreement upon almost any 
one point of the subject they were appointed to con- 
Fiiler, with the exception of the preference due to a par- 
ticular descri{)tioii of plough. Nay, there would seem 
not to have been even a majority in favour of any 
positive opinion or doctrine whatever. A Report had 
been actually drawn uj) by one of the Members, but 
when a vote w'as about to be taken upoii^t, it apptared 
that there was scarcely a chance of a^pa^^rapli of it 
being carried ; and it seems to have been thought 
that no other possible Report would fare better. 

After this business bad been disposed of, Mr. Hume 
made another attempt to obtain a revisal of the deci- 
sion that hud been come to on the subject of the new 
Houses o( Parliament, by moving, that Jiis Majesty 
should be requested to direct u further competition in 
designs, without limitation to any particular sty.e of ar- 
chitecture^ blit with a limitation of the cost to a certain 
fixed sum. The jmiposition, however.inet with scarcely 
any snp[)ort, xuul was ultimately negatived without 
being pressed to a <livision. Mr. Wallace then ad- 
dressed the House, on tlie motion for the second read- 
ing of the Post Office Bill, and concluded a long detail 
of uiieged abuses in the present management ot that 
e&tablisliuAcnty by moving aseriesof RcBolntioiis incon^ 
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formity With. hl« atatemenUu Ho afterwards, however, 
consented to wllhdmw ^ili> oh 'Ghanoellor of the 
Exchequer representing that they%jdtii3fcave the effect 
of impeding mensureii thet'wetre in ^ifeparation 

or contemplation for the reihovirl of the evife cdtnplained 
of. The new Bill proposes to abolish the^flfiefe of Post- 
mastcr-Qeneral, and to transfer his duties to ai Hoard of 
Commissioners. 

Oil Friday, the 22nd, in the Lords, the English Tithe 
BiJ was read a third time and. passed. Lord Mel- 
bourne then moved the second reading of the Church of 
Ireland Bill ; and the motion was agreed to without a 
division, the Duke of Wellington intimating that he atHt 
his friends would reserve their opposition to the patts 
of the measure to which they objected till its daiis^ 
should come to be discussed in Committee. There can! 
be no doubt that the appropriation clause will be iheA 
struck out. Their Lordships then went into Committee 
on the Scotch Universities Bill, when various amend-^ 
ments were made in the Bill. Among others, it wa» 
cuaried by a majority of 16 to 8, on the motion of 
Lord Haddington, that whatever alterations might be 
proposed by the visitors affecting the course of theologi- 
cal study in the universities should be reported to the 
General Assembly, and by that body communicated to 
liis Majesty in Council, who should thereupon make 
such orders in the matter as to him should seem fit. 

The meeting of the House ol^ Commons this evening 
was Iqoked forward to vi^th much expectation, from the 
reports that had been prevalent of the strong disincli- 
nation of a portion of the Ministerial Members to sup- 
port the Government on the question of the Established 
Church Bill, or even to allow the measure to proceed 
further without resisting it to the utmost of their power. 
When the Speaker, however, took the Chair at the 
usual hour, it was found that there was not a sufficient 
number of Members present to constitute a House ; and 
an immediate adjournment of course took place. The 
House met again on Saturday, when it was ordered that 
the adjourned debate on the third reading of tlie Esta- 
blished Church Bill should he resumed on Monday, 


FRANCE. 


We briefly noticed in our Chronicle of Occurrences last 
month, another foul attempt to assassinate Louis Phi- 
ifppc. No evidence was found to CQUhect the man who 
fired the gun with any accomplices. He was merely a 
fellow ill desperate circumstances, professing republican 
principles according to the fashion of the day, atrd think- 
ing that to kill the King w as a good way to be rid of a 
life that was of no value to him or any one else. The 
notoriety given to Fieschi by the laboured details of the 
newspapers, had evidently had an qffect on his imagina^ 
lion. He was tried by the Court of Peers on the 8th 
of July, and found guilty of high treason. He was 
guillotined on the 11th. His name was Aliband, or 
Alibeuu. When congratulated on his escape Louia 
Philippe is reported to have said despond i ugly, Henrjt 
iV. escaped tweiity-lwo attempts of the kind, and was 
murdered by the twenty-third !’*• 

As the Session of the Chambers drew towards a close, 
the Finance Minister agreed with the deputies, that thta 
L should be the last jear Government would derive a re- 
venue from licensing gambling houses. Count <rArgout * 
and otJiers defended the old system of lifteiising, on the 
ground that the Government could not spare the reveniie 
it yielded, and that whether licensed or not there would 
still be gambling-houses to tempt people to ihett^ rhin. 
He referred to the example of England, whotie govet*!!^ 
menl Imd nc^er derived revenue frond sucih 
ments, and where, in ^ct, gatnbling^honsea ^^fcelllegah 
and yet he was well informed Ihtrt thaler were from 
fifteen to iweitty houftes of this sort every night in 
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L)e>ndon hldnc. On this speech the * Stamlarcl' I ordinance. At that time a report prevailed that the 


paper haa well remarked — “ We art? afraid there are 
many more than fifteen or twenty g;arniiig-ho»isea in 
London ; hut that is not the point. The French Finance 
Minister ought to know that there is a marked difference 
between overlooking the existence of n nuisance and 
openly encouraging it, by making it oonirihute directly 
to the necessities of the State. Gaming, no doubt, will 
always exist, and minute legislation on matters of the 
minor morals is seldom, if ever, attended with a befje- 
ficial result ; hut that the legislation should participate 
in the profits of vice and robbery, is in the higliest de- 
gree disgraceful. As fbr the revenue derived from them, 
it is, under any circumstances, disgraceful to insist upon 
that, wiien compared with any question of national 
honour or morality ; and in the present case, viewing it 
only in a financial light, it is ridiculous to say that France 
cannot from other sources supply such a paltry sum as 
a coiq>le of hundred thousand pounds, which is the 
whole amount. The whole revenue of France amounts 
to something more than 41,1)00,000/. sterling this year.’* 
To this we may add, that whatever be the number of 
hells or gHiiiingdiouses in London, tijey are for the most 
part difficult to get iit, and almost altogether unknown 
to ihe mass of the people. Tliis is very different from 
the open doors and glaring lumps of the Purisicn ridot- 
tas, that arc known to every man in thut capital, that 
are accessible to all, and that 4empt llie poor by a 
pompous display of silver and gold. We have oui^elves 
watched the change resulting from a suppression of 
public and licensed gaming. At Naples there used to 
be a ridotlo, open day and night, in a house in the 
Strada Toledo, the most frequented part of the city, and 
another, open all night, iti the great theatre of San Carlo. 
Tfie siiorh lived constitutional government of 1820 very 
laudably suppressed both in spite of the profits that had 
been (lerive<l from them, and tiie restored absolute 
government of 1821 liad nut the face to renew the 
license. The consequences were an immediate and 
sensible decrease of peculation, vice, and misery, among 
the classes of servants, mechanics, and the like, notwith- 
standing that the government continued a weekly lottery 
uiiotlier source of misery. Two or three houses were 
openerl in different parts of the town, where inveterate 
gamesters ruined themselves in profound secrecy, but 
thesa places were unknown and inaccessible to the 
'lhasses that had formerly been tempted to the open and 
authorized eslahlishinents ; and a master could give 
money to his servant or his workman to pay an account 
ftor him, without incurring the risk, that in the hopes of 
being lucky, ^the poor fellow would go and lose it all at 
tlie roulette table — a case that was constantly occurring 
bcfoi^e. In the course of the debate in the F'rench 
Chambers, u nieml>ekr asked, wfietiier it was not pro- 
bable that had Fieschi never been tempted into the 
public gaming rooms (where lie lost a sum of money 
that had been entrusted to him by his employers, and 
his clmracter and chunces of fionest employment with 
it,) he would never have attempted the life of the K.ing? 

General Bugemid claims some successes in the war 
of Algiers, which seems' likely to become as long and 
tedious 08 the war in Spain. The affairs of this African 
colony were ngain discussed in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the (itli of July, when it was formally announced 
'that the cruel, exierminuliug system of warfare hitherto 
adopted by the French is to be wholly abandoned, and 
a mild, but firm. principle of government adopted there. 
We are inclined to believ£J|)at the mildness will come 
too late, and that their fiifl||w will not avail the French 
in securing themselves i||B^dBe extensivp possessions 
they aim at, unless the troops are re-inforced to an ex- 
tent thut will prove y^y burdensome to France. 

The Chambers, after an unusually long Session, 
ivcrc prorogued on the 12th of July* by a royal 


Duchess of Berri had again thrown herself into France, 
and that alarming movemente were observable among 
the Absolutists ; but th*8, like so many other reports 
got up for the sake of agitation, has proved wholly 
without foundation. It is said that the King has at 
length paid to King Leopold, of Belgium, the million of 
francs agreed upon as the marriage portion of his 
daughter, the Princess Louise of Orteans, now Leo- 
pold’s consort; and that an applicaiioii.is to be made 
to the ChnmRers, next Session, for tfle refunding, of the 
money thus advanced fiy Louis Philippe. The amount 
is not mucli for so great a King, and so rich a man — a 
million of francs being only ,40,000/. of our money. 

Rumours have been afloat of other plots to murder 
the Kirf|^, and many men have been arrested both in 
Paris and the provinces. The strictest caution is now 
adopted to prevent any unknown individual from ap- 
proaching the person of Louis Philippe, who is at- 
tended with a .numerous and vigilant guard, wherever 
he goes. 

The celebrated Abbt? Sieyes died at Paris towards 
the end of last June, after having survived many revo- 
lutions and changes. At the beginning of the 1‘Vench 
Revolution he was grand-vicar to the Bishop of Chartres, 
but having already obtained a reputation by somC poli- 
tical writings, he was elected a member of the National 
Assembly, vjhere be was soon considered as the oracle 
of the Tiers-elat, and the most redoubtable enemy of 
the privileged classes. Dumont, who knew him at that 
time, speaks of him as an absent-minded, shy, dreaming 
man, who had lived a great deal in solitude, and had 
an immense conceit in his own political wisdom, and 
ability in Constitution-making. One day, after break- 
fasting together at Talleyrand’s, he said to Dumont, 

La poiiiiqve cst U7ic science tjuc jr crois avoir 
achevc^^* (Politics are a science which I believe I have 
brought to perfection). The whole of the British Con- 
stitution appeared to him as nothing but a charlatancric 
— a piece of juggling to impose on the ])eople ; he 
looked upon the English, in spite of some few }cars of 
experience, as mere infants in matfers of Constitutions, 
and believed himself quite able to give a iniicli wiser 
and better system than theirs to the French ]>eople. 
He subsequently tried, — but though he made ixhimi ji/h/ 
conHitutions, he never hit upon the practicable and 
right one ! He was successively a member of the Na- 
tional Convention, a Director, and Consul, (bt‘ing asso- 
ciated in the latter capacity with Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Roger Dneos), and on the fall of the republic he 
became a Count and Peer of the Empire. On the 
return of the Bourbons, he was proscribed, with others, 
for halving voted the death of Louis XVT. These pro- 
scriptions were removed by the government of Louis 
Philippe, on which Sieyes returned to France. He was 
eighty-seven years old when he died. His vote for the 
death of the Kiog was given with peculiar energy and 
harshness. ^While other members of the convention 
made long speeches to explain the cruel necessity of 
the case, and the purity of their own intentions, Sieyes 
merely said — La mart sans phrase, 

SPAIN. 

After a long absence at Madrid, Cordova, the com- 
mander-in-chief, returned to the army at Viiloria, upon 
which it was expected that some decisive operations 
would lake place. Hitherto, however, he seems to have 
done little more than make a series of short marches 
and countermarches, which have not even had the eftcct 
of clearing the neighbourhood of Vittoria of the Carlists, 
or checking their advance into Navarre. His rear 
guard, composed of the Portuguese contingents, having 
been removed from the good positions it o<:cupled in 
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th€ mountainp, ha« been engaged, and has suffered 
wnsidcrable losg. This General's plan of operation (if 
indeed he has one) pue^les military men who are on 
the spot, and seems to us utteijy inexplicable. 

Gumex has made farther advances in the Asturias, 
and though Espartero is following him srith much 
superior forces, he cannot, it should seem, bring the 
Carlist chief to action. 

^ Cabrera has continued his successes and cruelties in 
Lower Aragon, utt^ the Carlists are evidently masters 
of more groiitrd than they were at the opening of the 
campaign, notwithstanding theia losses on the coast of 
Guipuzcou. In the latter direction General £vans, 
though reinforced by three thousand men, remained for 
some time inactive in an^ about St. Sebastiaif, and when 
he moved from those lines he met with a seriou# reverse 
— ut least, if we may place credit in I he concurring 
accounts of several English and French papers. 

According to these accounts, he embarked between 
three and four hundred English and Spanish troops on 
the 11th of July, which iorce, covered by Lord John 
Hay’s squadron, was to puoceed down the coast to 
assist in driving the Carlists out of Fuenterrabia, which 
place, he had been most incorrectly informed, was 
weakly defended by a few battalions. The larger por- 
tion of his force, ineUiditig the British Royal Marines, 
moved from St. Sebastian and Passages by land, 
making their way by night along the ridge jof high cliffs 
that extends from Passages to Fuenterrabia. Alto- 
gether he employed about five thousand men on the 
expedition. ^ « 

'i'lic squadron got into the bay at an early hour, and 
between seven and eight o’clock the heads of the 
columns tlmt had proceeded by land began to show 
themselves on ihe extremity of the heights that look 
- down upon the town and bay of Fuenterrabia. As 
soon as they were visible, the vessels of war and 
" steamers (English as well as Spanish) opened a tre- 
. meiidoiis fire of shot and shell upon the town, under 
cover lif which the troops on board were landed on the 
sands not far from the town. On the land-side General 
Evans commenced action by advancing a body of 
Cliapelgories and two companies of the 10th regiment, 
which, descending the heights, and crossing the bridge 
ol Fuenlerrabia, gulluirtly drove the enemy before them 
along the mud that leads to St. Jean de Luz. But the 
Carlists soon rallied in front of a strong reserve, and 
throwing forward three fresh battalions, not only checked^ 
the piusuers, but drove them, by force of numbers, back 
. over the bridge they had crossid. Other reinforce- 
ments pouring in Iroin the rear and both flunks, the 
Carlists advanced as assailants, and made the engage- 
ment ii general one. Their furious attacks were siis- 
tained with aiimirablc coolness, and successively repulsed 
by the Royal British Marines, the 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 10th 
regiments of the British Legion, and the Spanish 
Chapelgorie.s. 

Tile Rocket Company, directed by lieutenant Back- 
house, did terrible execution on the Carlists, the ad- 
vance of large bodies of them being three several times 
comi)letely checked and scattered by the fall of those 
formidable projectiles. Still, however, the Carlists con- 
tinued to gather ill strength from all points; and seeing 
that an attack on ihe town of Fuenterrabia, the object 
of the expedition, was utterly hopeless under the cir- 
^ cu instances, General Evans beat a retreat about seven 
o'clock m the evening, and retraced his steps to Pas- 
sages, without disorder, and with very little loss. 

Meanwhile the squadron in front of i.he town had 
been maintaining its Are, though English and Spa- 
v^uiards were alike ignorant of General Evans's move- 
ments, being able only now and then to see the troops 
in action on the heights. The sailors, however, expected 
the General would enter Fuenterrabia, the only battery 


in which pla.ee they sHenced and dismantled several 
limes in the course ofedheday. The next morning, as 
no firing was heard on shore^ and- white caps of the 
CariislB were seen on the billet where the red coats of 
the British had been the day before^ It was reasonably 
enough concluded that Evans had retreated. I'he 
larger portion of the ships then sailed for Passages, 
where they found the General and all his staff, several 
officers on which were openly imnaplainifig of treason 
on the part of Cordova and their jSpanish allies* 

*If only half of these facts are correct, there wfll 
remain enough to prove that this t'X)>edilion, whioh 
cannot fail of having a disheartening effhet, was most 
blindly conceived, and impotenily executed. 

It is reported that General Evans, in his dispatch to 
the Minister of War, excuses his failure, by saying he 
had received false reports concerning the ntrmyth oj ihe, 
waits of Fuenterrabia / But was it not as easy, as it 
was expedient, to ascertain tiic condition of that towOf 
which is only a few miles from the lines he has so long 
ocsi^upied, before moving to its attack? 

The chief command of Don Carlos’s army is now in 
the hands of Villareale, Eguia having retired from ill 
health ; but the Pretender is said to be in treaty with 
Marshal Bonrmont. 

The ejects of this lingering, desolating warfare begin 
to show themselves in frighting colour*. The vallies of 
Biscay, once so happy and dourishing, are now filled 
with ^ wandering starving population — the villages are 
burnt or deserted, or only occupied by the sick and 
wounded— the fields lie uncultivated, and famine and 
disease threaten the entire destruction of the most inte- 
resting province of Spain^ 

At Madrid, and in all tlie large cities occupied by the 
Queenites, the public mind is filled with anxious exjiec- 
tations as to the result of the cleotione for the new 
Cortes, which is to be assembled on the 20th of 
August. 

The ministry of Isturitz does not appear to be firmly 
seated, nor doe.*^ the Queen Regent show it much 
favour. When the Premier’s decree for the removal of 
the University of Alcala to Madrid was presented to 
her Majesty, she met it with a direct refusal, and this 
is not the only instance of her differing in opiniop from 
her advisers. Isturitz, however, has succeeded in 
arranging a loan of 1,000,000/. on the special gua- 
rantee of the Queen. This mone}x it appears, is to 
proceed from the issue of Treasury or Exchequer bills, 
which are to be taken at the Custom-house, and other 
Government offices, in payment of duties and taxes for 
the present and ensuing year, with a disepunt of 15 , or 
16 per cent., and 3 per cent, commission, being in all a 
discount of from IS to 19 per cent. ! The whole suirt 
is to be paid in monthly instilments. The whole 
scheme shows the deplorable straits the Government iti 
reduced to. 

Don Carlos is at Villafranca busied in organizing s 
regular Couft and Cabinet, His devoted partisan, the 
Bishop of Leon, succeeded in crossing the French 
frontier, and joined him a day or two after the affair of 
Fuenterrabia. Although it detes not very plainly ap- 
pear from what quarters he obtains his supplies, it is 
quite certain that considerable sums of money arc 
placed at his disposukfioin time to lime, and that his 
troops are much better paid, clothed, and fed than those* 
of the Queen. Some desertions, Ihough'we believe not 
many, have taken place among the . British Legion. 
This induced General Evans to issue a proclamation 
usual on such ofcasious, but which has been misnnder-* 
stood, or wilfully misinterpreted by a certain party at ^ 
home. , - 

The Carlists continue to receive supplies from the 
French frontier. To check this, the new ministry bus 
made earnest ’representations to Louis Philippe, who 
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published a Royal Ordinance, in the ‘ Mopiteur;* dated 
the 14th of July, wherein the ipterdi^ tion decreed by 
the Ordinance of the 7lh of July, last year, against the 
transport into Spain of ammunitien, clothing, warlike 
eqiiijnneiiis, and stores and horses, by the frontiers of 
the Lower Pyrenees, is extended to the whple of the 
frontier of the Pyrenees, and all such ammunition, stores, 
horsep, &c., are further forbidden to be brought or circu- 
latfil within two myriamelres of the same frontier, without 
an express authority frpm the Minister of the Inleridr. 
Jf this ordinance could be strictly carried into effect, tfte 
Carlisis would be sorely cmbarrasged ; but the difliculty 
of watching the whole line of the Pyrenees, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
of blocking up all the numerous defiles and passes that 
occur along such a vast and wild tract ofcouiiti*}', 
must he evident to every one. The contrabaiideros, or 
smugglers, on Ibe Spanish side of those mountains, who 
are by far the most energetic class of men in Spain, 
and professionally the best acquainted with the passes 
of llie Pyrenees, incline rather to Don Carlos than ^o 
the Queen, and will carry ammunition and stores from 
France to his camp, as long us they can make unything 
hy so doing. 

\Vc willingly leave untold many acta of cruelty per- 
pei rated on both sides, but there is one atrocio^is deed 
wbich we must record. Don Carlos has recently or- 
dered the execution tif \lie venerable Doctor Mivuza- 
iiaies, whose only crime was ihat of being father of 
Senor Mnneanaros, who was constitutional minister at 
Ciubz in 1H23, and who was shot by order of Ferdi- 
nand, wlien a French army hud enabled that monarch 
to wreak his vengeance ou his subjects. The elder 
Manzanares, the victim to tlie vengeance of Ferdinand’s 
brother, was eighty-live years of age. He was shot at 
Escoriazu, before the door of his own house. 


TURKEY. 

A snaious contest arising out of an accidental circum- 
sUiiice, has gone very near to break off our diplomatic 
relations with the Porte. Mr. CJiurcliill, a British 
nicrcliaiit settled at CoiislaiiLinnplc, accidentally wounded 
a young Turk, while shooting quails, at a village near 
Sfcutaii. A crowd of Turks immediately fell upon him, 
and after treating him most cruelly, dragged him before 
the Cadi of Scutari, who, luirnindful of existing treaties, 
and of Mr. Churcfiiirs explanations, and regret at the 
accident that had happened, ordered him to be bastina- 
doed. Nor was this all. After the torturing and de- 
grading punishment had been inflicted he loaded his 
victim with diains, and sent him across the water to 
ConKtautiuople, where, to the surprise alike of Turks 
ami Franks, he was throw'ii by the Judicial authorities 
at Oalata into the Bifgnio or common Turkish prison. 

When our ambassador, Lord l^onsonby, applied to 
the Porte for the enlargement of Mr. Churchill, and 
sutisfaciion for the iinboard-of ireatment he had endured, 
he was met by the Ueis Fffeudi with evasive answers, 
nor did he obtain Ids first object (the liberation of Mr. 
riinrchill) fur some lime, 

On this, Lord Pousoiiby ceased all communication 
with the Reis Efl'emli, ami applying directly to the 
Sultan, insisted on that minister's dismissal, as one who 
bad ideimied himself with the niost violent breach of 
our treutie&an l hud oflered the grossest insult to the 
British iiut^i. The Porte tried to satisfy I he Ainlias- 
sudor, with assuhanccs that the ca<li of Scutari and all 
the subaUerns .should be severely j)unished, but Li'rd 
Poiisonby very firmly and properly insisted on the 
^’‘unishmeiit of the great oll’ciuler. Tiie»- Sultan, sce- 
tclit uJiat nil his relations with the British (Jovcrii- 

The Oil. intermixed, deputed' tive Seruskier Pasha 
were proitigueul Ponsonby* A long interview look 


place. The Seraskier staled that he was authorized 
to offer an adequate satisfaction, if his Lordship would 
accept of his mediation ; to^ which Lord Ponsonby 
replied, that he would listen to no attempts at 
reconciliation until the lleis Etfendi were dismissed. 
Matters remained in this state for some weeks, wlieii 
finally, and reluctantly, the Sultan agreed to the dis- 
missal of this favourite minister, who was forthwith sent 
to Brusa in Asia Minor — a place of erile much nearer 
the capital than those generally appointed for tlie dre- 
sidence of stati* offenders. Tlic cadi of Sfiutari, and the 
chief of the police at Galuta, who committed Mr. 
Churchill to the Baguio, are now inmates of that hor- 
rible prison, and all the inferior actors have been soundly 
bastinadoed. In the latter 1-espect, as long us it was 
confined to poor lielpless subjects, the Porte would 
readily have satisfied the most vindictive spirit; but 
Lord Ponsonby was quite right in insisting on a higher 
and more exemplary satisfaction. By our treaties with 
the Porte no British subject can be tried or punished 
by a Turkish court of any kind. France, Austria, Riis- 
siii, and other countries, enjoy the same advantage, 
without which, owing to the very summary nature of 
Turkish proceedings, few subjects of those Christian 
States would venture to trade or reside in Turkey. 
Until the entire nature of the 'rnrkisli gover.iment ami 
people be changed, it is impossible to insist too sternly 
on the observance of this essential partofoiir treaties. 
Lord Ponsonby’s firm conduct entitles him to that piaise 
which we see is liberally bestowed upon him by the 
merebants of all nations resident at Coiistantinojile. 

It appears that 8ilisiria is not yet given. up, but tii'it 
Halil Pasha, the Sultan's son-iii-law, is just gone 
thither as commissioner to receive that lortress liorn the 
Russiaiir. 


PERSIA. 

According to advices from Constantinople, Mr. Kills, 
the arnba.ssador .sent out to the Srhnli, by our Uovorri- 
inent last year, has fully succeeded in obtaining for Bri- 
tish merebants the •^anic advantageous corninercial pii- 
vilegcs as are enjoyed by Russian •merebants, — that is 
to say, a duty of no higher than 5 per cent, on every 
article of British niaiiiilacLure imported into the Per- 
sian dominions, and the same "duty on all Persian 
exports. 

Our trade with the Schah’s dominions by the Black 
Sea and the port of Trebizond, and thence over-land by 
Bnihout, l?rzeronm, and Tabriz, is somewliat ein the 
increase, though cramped by the impoverished slate of 
the people and other circumstances. The rapid and 
large increase of the exports of Turkish raw .silk from 
Brusa to England checks the trade in Persian silks, 
which are to be brought from so much greater a 
distance. 


\ PERU. 

The termination of another revolution, of whicli we 
have never known nn^||||tic^r6, is just announced in 
a manner very cbaracu|Hj|^h^se turbulent and san- 
guinary couiitrieB. 

“ ’riie civil war in I'WkHpco m pi et e 1 y at an end. Tlie 
chiefs executed are — Generals Salavcrry and Fernan- 
dini ; Colonels Cardenaz, Valciva, Solar, Boza, Esco- 
vedo, Sudres, Lagomur.'sino, Carsillo, Rivero, Salaverry, 
Rivas, Mayo, Montaya, Negron, Medina, Lcrsundi, 
Picoaga, and Arriziieno. In Lima, General Obregbsa 
caused to l>e sliot the General Bre.slameiite, and the 
Colonels Guellen and Salareria. In Iluacho, General 
Vidal shot Lieulenant-Culoncl Lusan and Major Ecovar 
— the latter a bandit chief.” This compendious ^count 
of executions is followed by a list of exiles and refugees 
who have fled from the victorious party to Valparaiso* 
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IRISH MUNICIPAL CORPORATION BILL. 

' REASONS OFFERED BY THE LOROS IN OOVFBRBNCE FOR DX8- 

SENTINO FROM THE AMENDMENTS OF THE COMMONS, 
o 

Ha^ino^ given in the last Number of the “ Companion” 
the Reasons -*of t^he Commons for dissenting from the 
Irish Municipal Bill sent down fr9m the Ldrds/* we now 
publish the following rephcatory document: — 

The Lords participate in the conviction expressed by 
the Commons that a good correspondence between the 
two Houses is essential Jo fhe well-being of The British 
monarchy, and it is always a sul^ect of regret to them 
when, in the performance of their dutyi they are com- 
pelled to lake a diiferent view of any important measure 
from that which has been adopted by the House of Com- 
mons. » 

The Lords are earnestly desirous of removing all just 
causes of complaint, and of promoting all well-considered 
measures of improvement in ail parts of the United King- 
dom. 

Impressed with these feelings the Lords were anxious 
to co-operate with the Commons in carrying into effect 
some of thei^mportant objects of the Bill for the regulation 
of Municipal Corporations in Ireland, although there was 
one' principle in that Bill in which they were unable to 
concur. y 

They assented to the dissolution of corporations, the 
practical effect of whose constitution is R subject of reason- 
able clis.satisfaction. , • 

It did not ai^ear to them advisable to establish in their 
place that particular form ot local government which was 
proposed by the Commons, but they were not without the 
hojie that llio two Houses might agree upon provisions, 
which, accomplishing at once their common object — of 
lemoving a just cause of complaint — might, at the same 
time, secure the duo administration of justice in cities and 
I towns, preserve the corporate property for their respective 
benefit, and leave their local government under acts 
vohrntarily adopted. 

The Lords coincide in the opinion that it is not gene- 
rally expedient to introduce, in the form of amendments, 
matters which may seem to require the more mature con- 
sideration which is given in its successive stages to an 
original Bill; but on thtt occasion the most convenient 
mode of jirocedure appeared to be that which enabled the 
Lords to make theriullest communication of their views 
to the House of Commons. 

The Lords remain strongly impressed with the belief 
that the system of local government proposed by the Com- 
mons would, in the actual state of Ireland, be the present 
cause of party triumph, and the continued souite of party 
and religious dissension. 

The Lords earnestly desire the tranquillity of Ireland ; 
they arc unwilling to adopt a measure which would, in 
their apprehension, supply new occasions of collision tp 
the adherents of different creeds and principles. 

They are pieparcJ to do equal justice to all; but it 
cannot always be assumed that, by the glHant of similar 
institutions to countries differing in their circumstances, 
equal justice will be done. ^ 

The Lords are unable to acquiesce in the proposition 
now made by the Commons, that corporations, as recon- 
structed by the Bill, shall be confined t6 twelve cities and 
towns, because it is in those cities and towns of larger 
population that the most extensive evils would, in their 
opinion, result from such reconstruction. 

The Lords disagree to the amendment whereby the 
existing corporations are to be continued in eighteen 
towns. They are reluctant to circumscribe' the extent of 
the general relief they deem it expedient to gratit. 

Neither are the Lords prepared tO concur in the propo- 
sition that the Act of the 9th year of the late King Qeorge 
the Fourth, to make provision for the lighting, cleansiqg, 
and watching of towns in Ireland, and to give the power 
oftaxa^n W such purpose to elective ooaumssioners, 
sbouU Wimposed upon twenty cities and towns- Anxious 
that ^ere should exist the power Of taxa^on for local pur- 
poses wherever its existence might be desired by. the inha- 
Ditants to be taxed, the Lords had not suggested any 


alteration *of that Act. Ihey had afforded pew induce- 
ments to its vdluPtary adoption by' giving the means of 
placing the surplus property of the corporations to be 
abolished at the disposal of tlie commissioners who might 
be elected in the towns with which such corporations arc 
reSb^otively connected. 

The lioros readily acquiesce in the desire of the Com- 
mons, that, whenever that Act may be adopted, the whole 
corporate property shall be at once transierred to the 
management of the commissioners, elected under its pro- 
visions. 

But the^Lords must call to the recollection of the Com- 
mons that hitherto the inhabitants of towns in Ireland 
have very generally refrained from availing themselves of 
the power of local government and taxation so offered to 
them. To render indispensable the election of commis- 
sioners, to whom would be confided the power of raising 
taifes for local purposes, would, undoubtedly, be in accor 
ance with the principle adopted in the reform of munici 
corporations in Crre^t Britain ; but tlic Lords cannK*^ 
apprehend that the proposed interventiofl of the I 
ture to overrule a manifest reluctance to be so g ^ • 

and to b^ so taxed, would not, as the Common.s . 
anticipate, have any tendency to satisfy the Jv ^ 
lions of his Majesty’s subjects ,irf Ireland, or ^ 
and strengthen the uniah»« 

Th& Lords have abstained from insisting upon several 
amendments to which the Common.s appear to attach 
much importance. 

They acquiesce in the opinion that officers connected 
with the administration of justice in Ireland should be 
removed from local influence, and placed under the direct 
authority of tJie Crown. 

They have wiljingly consented not to insist upon amend- 
ments which conflicted with the immediate application of 
the principle tims established. 

It will be a matter of sincere regret to the Lords if thc« 
adherence to the more important amendments made by 
them in the Bill, and their inability to concur in the new 
propositions made by the Commons, should have tlie 
effect of leaving a just cause of complaint without a full 
and present remedy. 

The Lords will, however, still entertain the hope That 
the two Houses of Parliament, maintaining the goocl un- 
dei standing which happily subsists between them, and 
zealously co-operating in the discharge of their common^ 
duty to the country, may at no distant •period devise such 
measures of reform in the adininistrafion of local affairs 
may give real contentment, by'effecting real improvement, 
and promote prosperity by promoting social and religious 
peace in the cities and towns of Ireland. T 

Because the retention of the preamble, as’^ amended by 
the House of Lords,.is rendered necessary by the other 
amendments on which they jnsist. 

Because the Hill, as it passed the House of Commons, 
having practicalfy extinguished all existing municipal 
corporations in Ireland, and the Lords having assentea to 
that provision, the question between the two Houses i-, no 
longer whether corporations should be abolished, but 
wh^jther they should be reconstructed. 

Because, in the present staty f Ii eland, the general ease 
and contentment of the inha ^itants of cities and towns 
therein would not be effected without modifications of the 
principle of local government, as applied to England and 
Scotland respectively, diff'erent from and more extensive 
than those which have been proposed by the Com- 
mons. 

Because the public good is the only true./)bjcct of legis- 
lation V, and, according to the difference of circumstances, 
that object is to be eqfually .attained by different measure^ 
Ml different parts of the United Kingdom. 

Because confiddhee in the decisions of Parliament follov 
the welljconsidefed adaptation of measures to the advivs 
tage of those Ibr whose benefit they are desired ; anii * 
spirit of distrust and discontent would be produced V 
instituting measures siimlar in name but dissimilar 
their rcsiuts* ^ 

Because it is similar in effect to another provision co 
tsined in a clause proposed to be inserfed by the Commoi. 

.ted under sucu ^ 
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in a subsequent part of the Bill, and th^omission of which 
is proposed by the I^rds. 

liecausc it is necessary, consistently with other amcnd- 
nienls proposed by the Lords, to make a temporary provi- 
sion for the discharge of the duties of the officers to whom 
the clause refers. 


Because the 1st and 2nd of such clauses contain regu- 
lations respecting the corporations proposed to be aW 
lished. , 

Because the 3rd oC such clauses contains regulations 
respecting property held upon charitable trusts, and whtch 
for further reasons hereinafter mentioned are insufficient. 
Because the 4tli, 5th, Gtli, and 7th of such clauses contain 
regulations for transferring trusts and powers under Acts 
of Parlitament to members of the corporations proposed 
to be abolished. 

Because the 8th, flth, lOtli, llth, 12th, 13th, Hth, 15lh, 
16th, 17th, and 18lh of such clauses contain regulations 
of police which the Lords consider to be sufficiently pro- 
^ vided for by thfe Act passed in the present Session of 
Parliament for establisliing a constabulary force in Ire- 

‘I'jd , ilecause the remaining clauses contain regulations Vc- 
o( ihicting the corporations proposed to he abolished, 
the Quto Lords have taken into their c(^isideralion the rea- 
France knbexed by Ibc Commons to the proposed ariicnd- 
by so 1. wbiclii'ensons apjily to other subsequent 

We Commons equally disagree. 

pelraled on by the Com- 

* * 4. lire V certain* trusts in certain corporations, 

beniuTi, Moes casually in olUcocoh a given day, notwith- 
standing t;bose peisons might have ceased io hokl any 
office, by virtue of which they were such trustees, and 
that the edauses objected 1o were intended to prevent the 
detriment wliicli might have arisen from the provision 
made by the Commons, that all such trusts should cease 
on a day named ; and tin* Lord Chancellor then made 
such orders as he might see fit for the appointment of 
trustees and the administration of the trust estate, if Par- 
liament should not have otherwise directed. 

The Lords are of opinion that it w'as inexpedient to 
thrrtw iq,)on the Lord Chancellor a duty lie could not satis- 
factorily discdiarge, the more esjiecially as no provision 
was made by the Commons for the security of the trust 
property, in the event of the duly imposed upon the Lord 
Chancelloi* not being in any case performed. 

The Lords therefore thought it desirable to continuethe 
several trusts in the several persons in whom they were 
continued liy the Bill, as it passed tlie llouseof Commons, 
until Parliament slioulij otheiwise provide. 

The clauses objected to contain other enactments olj- 
yiously necessary to meet cases which, arising out of the 
proposed abolition of corporations, liad not been provided 
for by the House of Commons ; hut all sucli enact ments, 
prov^eeding upon the same principle, are of a character 
subject t(^(4lic future direction of Paihanient, 

For tliAsc fbasons the Lords insist upon these several 
clauses : — 

Because it is necessary to provide for the security and 
management of corj^oratc projicrly when, by the enact- 
ments of the Bill insisted ujion, corporations shall be 
abolished. 


Because it is advisable to ])lacc the management of such 
pi’0])erly in the hands of commissioners removed from local 
influence, and responsible tor the due perftnniance of their 
duties. 

Because the management of an inconsiderable property, 
and the right of nominal ion to some offices of small value 
required lor the collection of such property, or otherwise 
necessary, cannot, in tlie apprehension of the Lords, create 
an influence inconsistent with tliQ freedom and indepen- 
dence of the several cities and towns in Ireland. 

Because thg,amendment proposed by the Loixls appears 
to them to be necessary, w ilh a view to the title to the 
lands which the commissioners are by that clause em- 
powered to purchase. 

Because the provisions to which the Commons have 
lipagrecd appear to the Lord.-* to bo necessary, on account 
jf^he peculiar circumstauce of the right 6f patronage to 
liich these provisions were intended to apply, 

^•Because there are duties to be Reformed by the officers 

whom that clause refers which the Lords agree with 
fc Commouif,in regarding as highly impoilant to the 
iei'cantik and coihmercial interests c^' the several cities 


and towns in Ireland, and for the performance of which no 
sufficient provision would other^wise be made. 


DEFENCE OF PRISONERS BY COUNSEL.— 
PUNISHMENTS, AND PARTICULARLY THAT 
OP DEATH. 

Tme Second Report of the Commissioners on the state of 
the Criminal Law is chiefly devoted to a consideration of 
what “ partial alterations may be necessary or expechetil 
for more simply and completely d'gjining crimes and 
punishments, *and for tli^» more cftVctual administration of 
criminal justice;'* and to the question respecting the de- 
fence of prisoners by counsel, to which their attention was 
especially called by the Secretary of Slate for the Home 
Dcpartmetil. On this latter point the Commissioners 
submit the following views as the result of their inqui- 
ries : — 

“ It appears (they say) to us, that, as a general position, 
the right of a party accused to be heard previously to 
condcnmalion, is founded on principles of reason, huma- 
nity, and justice, recognised by the law of England. 

“ That li is essential to this right that it slioLild, at the 
option of the accused, be exercised through the agency of 
Counsel. 

“ That no reasonable distinction, as to the exercise of 
the right, can be made between felonies and other classes 
of crimes. 

“ That the present practice is, in many respects,' detri- 
mental to the interests of justice, in regard to the convic- 
tion of the giiilty, as well as to the protection of the inno- 
cent. 

“ That, whilst it appears to us that considerable incon- 
^^enicncje might follow from permitting a full cloCence by 
Counsel on Inals for felony, wc do not think that 1 he avgu- 
I ments urged in favour of the monopoly arc sufficient to 
I warrant its continuance, 

I “ That the prisoner’s (.'ounsel should, in all classes, he 
entitled to the concluding adchess ; and that the same 
practice, in this respect, should be extended to trials for 
misdemeanours. 

“ Considering, however, the dofcrencc duo to opinions'* 
which are entitled to high respect, and tlmr the alleged . 
inconveniences of the juoposed ehaiigo w-ouKl prmcijially 
occur on trials in the inrorior criminal couris, we have to 
remark that, if it slioiild he deemed ilesiiMhle to make an 
experiment as to the probable effe?'t of the ehange, full 
defence by (Counsel might he allow'cd, in the first instanee, 
in capital cases only, and it mfght be declared that, in 
other cases of IViony, the ])risonei’'s Counsel should have 
the like privilege, in case the proseuJiting Counsel ad- 
dressed the jury.” 

(}n the other branch of inquiry, to wliieli attention was 
directed, the Commissioners, after a luimlierol tirelimnnny 
observations, remark as follows: — 

“The result of our observations being, tliat capital 
punishment ought (subject to the exercise of the Itoyal 
prerogative) to follow conviction of a ca])ital ofi’enee, ilie 
next question is, what are the otteiiees to which capital 
punishment ought to be confined? 

“It IS certain that seventy of punishment, when earned 
too far, defeats its ])urpose, and tends to impunity. It is, 
therefore, inexWdient to annex capital ])unislun(‘nt to an 
otfimcc, if the acHial infliction of it w'ould offend the sense 
aiul feelings of the geneialily of society, and particularly 
of tliose members of it, on wdiom, in the capacity of jurors, 
the administration of the criminal law essentially depends. 

It IS the presumed unwillingness of juries to convict 
ca])itally, wlierc the offence, is free from any pi*culiar 
aggravation, that commonly inspires the offender with the 
hope ot impunity, and makes him congratulate himself on 
the capital nat ure of the charge. The administration of a 
law not in accordance with the ojunions of society, and 
shocking their moral or religious sentiments, cannot but 
be precarious ; and without supposing that they break 
deliberately the sacred obligation of their oath, we may 
presume that slight grounds wnll satisfy the conscience of 
jurors in acquit ting'a party accused of infringing it. At 
the same time it is perfectly true that the public feeling 
nn subjectsof criminal jurisprudence is not alwaysdirecled 
by the mo.st enlightened views, and would of itself be no 
sufficient ground for determining the measure of punish- 
ment. 

** Considering the general principles which, in particttlar 
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instances, jujstify or forbid the resort to so severe a means 
of preventing crimes as tHat of capital punishment; Cort- 
sulering the opinions on the subject of capital punishment 
entertained by the bulk of society, and especially of those 
members of it who are engaged as jurors in the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law ; and considering the opinions 
on the same subject entertained by the executive magis- 
tracy, so far as they may be inferred from the actual 
decline in the infliction of the penalty, we think that the 
puinshment of death ought to be confined to the crime of 
high treason (hapjRly now of rare occurrence) and (with 
perliaps some particular exceptions) to offences whicli 
consist in, or are aggravated by, acts of violence to the 
person, or winch tend directly to endanger human life.” 

Capital offences? as thus limited, would, it is stated, be 
reduced to the crimes of-^st. High treason ; 2nd. Murder.; 
3id. Attempts to murder, accompanied w’itli actual injury 
to the person, to be particularly defined ; 4th. Burning of 
buildings or ships, with danger to human life, and iindt'r 
circumstances to be particularly defined ; 5lh. Piracy,ac- 
com])aTiied vmIIi actual injury to the person, or acts endan- 
gering human life, to be liarticularly defined; fith. Uob- 
bery, aggravated by cruelty or violence, under circum- 
stances to be particularly defined ; 7th. Rape ; and viola- 
tion of a female child under the age of ten years, witli or 
without consent. The Commissioners, for the present, 
exclude from consideration an offence of great enormity. 
Ill this list several offences, now capital, are wholly 
omitted, and many extensive classes of offences aj'c now 
j educed, in regard to their liability to capjial punish- 
ment, to very narrow limits. 

Tlie Commissioners arc of opinion that in all the cases 
above enumerated, it is desirable, if it be practicable, thati 
death should be invariably inflicted agreeably to fhe dis- 
positions of th*e law, subject only to the exercise of the 
loyal i)reiogative of mercy. But if, with regard to any 
one or more of the above enumerated offences, (a^ for ex- 
am jde, burglary or robbery), it siiould be found impossible 
to flame a definition capable of such invariable applica- 
tion, the inconvenience might be remedied by investing 
*4hc court with a limited power of reducing the capital 
punislimciit to that next in degree. 

Some of the witnesses w'hum the Commissioners ex- 
aniineil are of ojnnion that it is impolitic to visit the 
uffence of rape with cloatli, on account of the great diffi- 
cult v attending convnJtion of this crime ; tjie Commission- 
ers, luuM'vcr, state that, considering the enormous atrocity 
of this oflence, and its mischief to society, they do not 
vent me to recommend that it should cease to be capiUil, 
althungh it cei tanilj^ admits of aggmvating circumstances; 

the ad ministration of diugs or the perpetration of the 
oll'ciicc by mini hers. 

Alter diinimshing the number of capital offences, the 
jmmsiiment of those fiom which the capital punishment 
IS lemoved becomes an important object of attention. This 
subject leads llie (.Commissioners to notice the existing law 
and ])iactice as to the infliction of secondary punishments, 
having rcicixiice to specified gradations of crime, and 
upon a unifoi in system. They observe that the law, in 
lespect of pnnisliinents less than capital, exhibits defects 
such as natuially lesiilt from long -continued neglect and 
want of legislalivc supervision. Such inferior pu^ish- 
-nients are applied indiscriminately, are ^ffter" dispropor- 
lioned to the offences in respect of which they are inflicted, 
unsystematic, and frequently of a description ill-adapted 
1o tlie effectual prevention of crime. (3ijc of the leading 
causes of the want of discrimination in punishments arises 
liom offences not being ])roperly denned. The fear of 
punishment is thus diminished, and the more heinous are 
confounded with the more trivial degrees of crime. 

Striking instances of dispropoition in punishment to the 
nature of the crime are veiy frequently exhilnted in cases 
w'here prisoners, charged w'ith capital offences, are, for 
want ol inoOf of the consummation of a meditated capital 
offence, acquitted, and after great delay, expense, and in- 
convenience, aie convicted of the attempt to commit such 
capital offence. Having narrowly escaped the punishment 
of death, the offender thus escapes altogether, or is .sen- 
tenced as for a misdemeanor to impiisonmont for one or 
two years; a punishment wholly disproportioned to an 
offence so proximate in point of guilty intention to that 
which is capital. The Commissioners suggest that it woulci 
be a great improvement in the administration of criminal 
justice to provide, for the purpose of obviating this incon- 


venience, that in every case of capital felony, where the in- 
tention and attempt jvere fully proiTed, but the evidence 
was insufficient to prove actual consummation of the crime, 
the jury should be enabled to convict the offender of such 
attempt, fftid a punishment better proportioned to the real 
malignity of the offence should be inflicted. By these 
means the punishment of very atrocious offenders would be 
much more certain than it now^ is. It appears from the 
cnminal returns for England and Wales, that out of 134 
persons tried for the capital offences of shooting at, stab- 
bing, administering ppison, &c., with intent to murder, 
maim, &c., only sixty were convicted. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the Certainty of 
punishment would bo much greater, if, upon all capital 
charges, the jury acquitting the prisoner of the capital 
charge, nfight, wlien the evidence warranted such a ver- 
dict, find him guilty of the minor offence ; as, for example, 
if, upon a prisoner being indicted for arson accompanied 
with aggravations making the offence capital, the jury 
might find him guilty either of ar^ ‘ iiplVf or ot arson 
wiili such aggravations, rts would make the offence capital. 
In4he same manner, upon indictments for murder, juries 
at present have very frequently the power of finding the 
prisoner guilty of the inferior degree of culpable ho- 
micide. • 

The Commissioners point to the present practice of cri- 
minal courts in rarely inflicting imjirisonnient for a term 
exceedintJ: two years, as one course of the existing w'ant of 
discriniinalion in punishments. * A wide chasm in the 
scale of punishments isf^t between death and the longest 
term qf imprisonment, llie punislinieiit of transportation 
which in legal contemplation ranks next to capff al punish- 
ment, is one w hich very inadequately fills up the chasm 
between loss of life and loss of liberty for two years. The 
Commissioners suggest Ihe adoption of a less frequent 
and better regulated use of the punishment of transporta- 
tion by the infliction of longer periods of imprisonment in 
certain cases, and by a much more frequent judicious use 
of the punishment ot* solitary confinement. 

Another cause of the want of discrimination in punish- 
ments arises fiom their having been imposed or mitigated 
at various times, ancient and modem, and upon the spur 
of the occasion, and without reference to any uniform 
system. In some instances, it is remarked, misdemeanors 
are jiunishable witli greater severity than felonies ; and a 
number of examples are adduced by the Commissioners in 
proof of the unequal opei ation of the criminal law. Curious 
iiisl'iuccs are given ot punishments for particular offences, 
having undrrgonc a succession of changes without any 
apparent reason. For example, the punishment for forging 
assay marks on plate was by a Statute of Geo. 11. pecu- 
niary ; by another Statute of the same King it was punished 
with death; by a Statute of Geo. III. the punishment of 
death was reduced to that of transportation; by a later 
Statute of Geo. III. it w^as made a capital offence again. 
By a subsequent Statute of Geo. III. the punishment for 
forgery of assay marks on gold plate is reduced to trans- 
portation, leaving the forgery of the like marks on silver 
plate a capital o&nee, and as such .it remained till the 
passing of the late Forgery Act. 

In awarding punishments a most inconvenient latitude 
of discretion is allowed by the law in the case of the greater 
number of offences, yet the law is not uniform in this policy ; 
for in the case of some felonies, the ])uniahmcnt is made 
transportation for life, without any power given to the 
Court of mitigating the sentence. 

It appears to us, say the Commissioners, that it would 
be desirable, for the reasons already adverted to, that a 
scale of punishments should be established by which the 
different gradations of^crime should he more distinctly 
marked, and settled according to some uniform system. 

That tlie more heinous of such off'en cs as were not 
capital should subject the offenders to lol.gSr terms of im- 
prisonment than are now in use. rs • • i 

That the offences cognizable by the superior Cnminal 
Courts, and by Coarts of Quarter Sessionsi, should be dis- 
tinguished into four classes. 

That the first' should consist of such as were capital, in 
accordance with the principles already considered. 

That the second should'be punishable with imprisonment 
for a term of ten years or more, or transportation for life ; 
and should include burglaries, robberies, arson, rape (it it 
should cease to be capital), together with other offences 
not capital, but committed under such defined oilrcum' 
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stances of aggravation a? might fcncftr them worthy of 
th^unishment secoitfd in degree. 

That those of Uie third class should be punishable by 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding ten years, nor less 
than two years, or by transportation not exceeding four- 
teen years, nor less tlian seven years; and should consist 
chiefly of ordinary burglaries and robberies (exclusive of 
those winch arc such by mere construgtjon), together with 
Ihcl't aggravated by its extent, the time and place of its 
commission, the number concerned in committing it, thiiir 
relation to the prosecutor, or sUch other defined circum- 
stances of aggravation as might render it worthy of the 
punishment third in degree. 

That those of the fourth class should be punishable by 
imprisonment not exceeding two years, transportation not 
exceeding seven years, or tine ; and should eonsist of 
simple thefts, and of offences not included in any of the 
three preceding classes. 

That with regard to any such of the above-mentioned 
oFTcnces as should be made; punishable with imprisonment, 
solitary confinement and hard laUiiir might be added to 
the punishment, according to'deflnite rules. , 

In suggesting the propriety of a scale of punishments, 
the Commissioners profess to do no more at present than 
attempt to sketch a mere outline oi' the principles on 
which sneli a scale ought to be constructed. They are of 
ojnriion tliat benefit would result from the adoption of 
such a scale, because the process of adjusting punkihments 
to particular oflences would be much expedited by refer- 
ring to such an established scale and because the refer- 
ring offences to such a scale would tend to preserve a 
greater degree of consistency in the measure of punish- 
ments than now exists. Whilst it might, as a general rule, 
be convenient to refer to sucli a scale in apportioning 
piinishmcnls, deviation from it might frequently be neces- 
sa^ ill particular instances. 

The Commissioners advert to the shortness of the period 
limited by law between the sentence and execution of 
persons convicted of murder, and express an opinion, 
Ibundod upon several strong icasons, that the time ought 
to be left to the discretion of the Judge wlio trios the pii 
soiier, and wlio is most competent to clctermine llie validity 
of the reasons w'hich may render a greater or less interval 
expedient. 

The order adopted by the Commissioners, in pursuing 
their inquiry, is as follows : — 

1st. The Classification of Crimes. 

2?\d. The Dcfiniliou. 

1. — Of (h’lnies. 

2. -“Of Punishments. 

3rd. The Jurisdiction of Courts. 

4th. The Process of Accusation, Inquiry, Judgment, 
and Execution. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The Committee appointed in the Session of 1835, to in- 
quire into the management of this institution, and wdiich 
resumed its sittings at the commencement of the present 
Session, have agrccfl upon the following Resolulions, 
which were reported to the House of Commons, .July' 14 : — 

1. That the great accessions which have been made of 
late to the collections of the British Museum, and the in- 
creasing interest taken in them by the public, render it ex- 
pedient to revise the establishment of the institution, with 
a view' to place it upon a scale more commensurate with, 
and better adapted to, the present state and future pros- 
pects of the Museum. . 

g. That this Committee do not recommend any inter- 
ference with the family trustees, who hold their offices un- 
^der Acts of Parliament, being of the nature of national 
r impacts. 

? X That though the number of official trustees may ap- 
* })ear unnecessarily large, and though practically most of 
them rarely, if ever attend, yet no inconvenience has been 
alleged to nave arisen from the number; ^nd the Commit- 
tee are aware that there may he some advantage in retain- 
ing in the' hands of Government a certain ^influence over 
the affairs of the Museum, which may be exercised on 
special occasions ; yet if any Act efthe J>figislature should 
ultimately be found necessary, a reduction in the number 
of this class of trustees might not be unadvisablc. 

4 . That, w ith regjyd to the existing elected trustees, the 
Committee think it very desirable that the trustees should 


take steps to ascertain, whether some of those whose 
attendance has been the most infrequent, might not be 
willing to resign their trusteeships : that, in future, it be 
understood, that any trustee hereafter to be elected, not 
giving personal attendance at the Museum for a period to 
be fixed, is expected to resign his trusteeship, being, how- 
ever, re-eligible upon any future vacancy. 

5. That in filling up vacancies it would be desirable 
that the electing trustees should not in 'future lose sight 
of the fact, that an opportunity is th»is alTorded them of 
occasionally ctnferring a mark of distifletion upon men of 
eminence in literature, sAence, and art. 

6. That the extension of the collections which has taken 
place, and the still greater extension which may be looked 
for, render .a further division of dopartmenls necessary ; 
and that at the head of each dejtliitmciit there be \)laced 
a keeper, who shall be responsible for the arrangement, 
proper condition, and safe custody of the collection com- 
mitted to his care. 

7. That it is desirable that the heads of eacli depart- 
ment shall meet once in three months, for the ])urposc of 
consulting with reference to any matters of detail relating 
to the internal arrangemen^^i of the Museum, which they 
may desire jointly to submit to the trustees in writing. 

8. That whenever there may be a vacancy in the office 
of principal librarian, or in that of secretary, it is desiralde 
that the distribution of the duties now discliarged bytliose 
officers respectively, including the expenditorsinp, be re- 
considered, and that the office of secretary b(» not com- 
bined W'ith the keepership of any department. 

if. That it"ls desirable that the hours during which the 
Museum shall be open on public days, be heicafter from 
ten o’clock until seven throughout the rnontlis of May, 
June, July, and August ; and that the reading-room bo 
opened throughout the year at nine o'clock in the morning. 

10. That it is desirable that the Museum be hereafter 
opened during the Easter, Whitsun and Christmas weeks, 
except Sundays and Christmas Day. 

1 1. Tliat it is expedient that the trustees slioukl revise 
the salaries of the establishment, witli the view' of ascer- 
taining what increase may be RHpmcd tor the pur])ose ot 
carrying into oifect the foregoing resolutions, as well as of 
obtaining the whole time and services of the ablest men, 
independently of any remuneration fiom other souices; 
.and that wdien such scale ol salary sliall have lieen fixed, 
it shall not be competent to any ofEecr of the Museum 
paid thereunder,* to hold any other situation conferring 
emoluments or entailing diitii's. 

12. That it is desirable that the heads of deparlments 
do consult together as to the best method of prtqianiig on 
a combined system, an improved editio’ii of the Synopsis 
of the Museum ; that each officer be responsible lor that 
part which ,js under his immediate contiol, and attach his 
signature to such part, and that the work l>e ])iej)aied iii 
such a manner as to enalile each part to be sold sejiarately, 
which should be done at the lowest price winch will cover 
the expenses of the publication. 

13. That it is expedient that every exertion should be 
made, to complete within the shortest time, consistent willi 
the due execution of the work, full and aceuiate cata- 
logues of all the collections in the Musinun, with a view 
to print and publish such portions of them as would hold 
out expectations. of even a jiartial sale. 

14. That it be recommended to the trustees, that every 
new accession to the Museum be forthwith registered in 
detail, by the officer at the head of the department, in a 
book to "be kept for that purpose ; and that each head of 
a department do make an annual report to the trustees of 
the accessions w'llhin the year, vouched !)y the signature 
of the principal Idiranan, of desiderata, and of the state 
and condition of his owm defiartment. 

15. That it be recommended to the trustees to take into 
consideration the be.st means of giving to the public a 
facility of obtaining casts from the statues, bronzes, and 
coins, under competent superintendence, and at as low a 
price as possible. 

16. That the committee are well aware that many of 
the alterations, which they have suggested, cannot be 
carried into effect, except by increased liberality on the 
part of Parliament, both with respect to the establishment 
of the Museum, and also to a much greater extent, for the 
augmentation of the collections in the different depart- 
ments ; but they confidently rely on the readiness of the 
representatives of the people to make full and ample pro- 
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vision for the improvement of an establishment which 
already enjoys a high reputation in the world of science, 
and IS an object of daily^increasing interest to the people 
of this country, % 

17. That the Committee, in the alterations which they 
have sutrgestecl, do not mean to convey any charge against 
the trustees, or against the officers of the Museum, whose 
talents, good conduct, and general and scientific acquire- 
menls, are universally admitted ; and they are aware, that 
where imperfecfions exist in the collections, those imper- 
Icttions are mainly attributable to the very inadequate 
space hitherto available for their exhibition, and to the 
Jimilod pecuniary means at th^ disposal of the trustees, 
and they are of opinion that the present state of the Bri- 
tish Museum, compared with the increasing interest taken 
ill it by all clasises of the people, justifies ,them in the 
1 ecommendations contisined in the above resolutions. 

18. Tliat tlie Committee, having taken into considera- 
tion the ])etitK)n presented to the House by Mr. Charles 
Tilt, and referred to the Committee, which petition prayed 
for public assistance in the preparation of a work from 
llie medals in the British Museum, and having •taken 
evidence on the said subject, consider that in no way can 
they more satisfactorily discharge the duty confided to 
them bv the reference in question, than by simply laying 
liefore the House tlie minutes of evidence so taken, and 
ordemig the petition of Mr. Charles Tilt to be placed as 

an appendix to that evidence, and to these resolutions. 

• — 

PRISON REFORMS (SCOTLAND). 

Fukukrick Hill, Esq., Inspector of Prison.s (Scotland), 
has made a Rejiort to the Secretary of Staff* in which the 
foJlovMug remedial measures are proposed : — 

J . A uniform system to be adopted. 

‘J. All prisoners, except those confined for very shbrt 
periods, to be placed in large penitentiaries, 

3. The principle of entire separation of prisoner from 
prisoner to be immediately carried into effect where pos- 
sible, and to be provided for in the constructiun*of all new 
jirisons. 

4, Female prisoners to bo placed under the care of 
female otiicer.s. 

0 . All prisoners to be required to work. 

.(). Pn.-»oneis to be instructed, as far as possible, in such 
kinds of work as will enable them to earn an honest live- 
lihood on leaving prison. 

7. An increased ffirovision to be made for the mental, 
moral, and religious instruction of prisitners. 

s. A general asylum to be provided for juvenile offenders 
after the> have left prison. 

y. A lunatic asylum to be erected for the reception of 
all the lunatic jinsoners in Scotland. 

JO. The peculiar liability of ro^al burghs to pay the 
costs of creeling and maintaining prisons, and to pay the 
expense of prisoners, to be abolished ; as also the respon- 
sibility of burgh magistrates for the safe custody of 
debtors; and all persons, whether dwelling in burghs or 
not, to be henceforward upon an equal fooling in these 
respect s\ 

11. The management of all prisons in Scotland to be 
placed under one directing authority, to be appointed by 
Government, and the cost of the prisons and prisoners to 
be defrayed out of one general fund. 


FOURTH REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

This Report is dated June 24th, and was presented to 
Parliament in the first week of July. It relates to the 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches of England and Wales ; 
to archdeaconries ; to livings annexed to headships of col- 
leges ; to poitiomst livings, and some other points. 

As the immediate reduction of chapters would, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, affect the succession to 
cathedral preferment for so long a time at to afford a just 
ground of complaint to the clergy, while it would exclude 
the Crown in .some cases, and the Bi.shops in others, from 
the exercise of this kind of patronage, a plan is submitted 
for filling up certain vacancies among the canonries in 
chapters, when the number of canonries is not less than 
six. Under the plan proposed, the disposal of preferment 
sufficient to provide for members of chapters, and the 
clergy serving under them, will remain in the ^ft of such 
chapters, and the remainder will revert to the Bishops, to 


be besfowed by them only upon clergy of a certain stand- 
ing. It is recoftmended in the 35th proposition of the 
Commissioners, that ** power be gi%en to unite such of the 
better endowed canonries in the ftespective chapters as 
may be deemed properly available for the purpose, with 
the pargehial charge of populous districts within the 
dioceses in which such cnurclies shall be respectively 
situate;*' and the 37th proposition recommends that the 
visitors of the respective chapters do so alter, from time 
L) time, the existing statutes and rules, as to make them 
insistent with the altered constitution and duties of the 
ckiapters rospeclively, subject to the approval of Com- 
missioners and the King in Council. 

With respect to the endowment of archdeaconries, the 
Commissioners have already recommended that, in each 
cathedral, where it is practicable, one at least of the stalls 
should applied to tiie purpose of making a belter pro- 
vision for that important office ; and they now recommend 
the annexation to the office of archdeacon of a canonty 
either entire, or charged with a provision for another 
archdeaconry within the diocese, as soon os either of such 
arrangements can be made ; and until such method can be 
resorted to, it is proposed tlyit the Commissioners appointed 
Ibr ecclesiastical purposes should have pow'er, in cases 
where it may be necessary, to augment the income of 
archdeaconries to, a sum not exceeding 200/. per annum 
out of the properly arising from sinecure rectories, or from 
the .suppre.ssed prebends. The Commissioners add that 
they w^)uld not be understood to express an opinion that 
this amount of income is an adequate provision for the 
office of archdeacon ; but they do not think it expedient 
to propose any larger* (kid uction from the means of aug- 
meiKing the incomes of the parochial clergy to be fur- 
nished by the operation of tlie mca.sures which they have 
recommended. 

It is proposed that livings annexed to headships of 
colleges and to the regiiis ])rofessorship of divinity at 
Cambridge may be sold, and the proceeds of sale in- 
vested, and interest paid to the respective heads, — as it is 
evidently desirable, observe the Commissioners, that such 
benefices should have incumbents practically, as well as 
legally, invested with the cure of souls. 

It is recommended that, in the few parishes in which 
both the profits and the spiritual charge are divided be- 
tween two or more incumbents, each having a portion, or 
mediety, as it is in some places called, of the benefice, and 
being ebargod with its duties in turn, such benefices 
may either be consolidated into one, or separately con- 
stituted. 

They recommend also, with an especial view to the 
better care of ]) 0 ]uilous parishes, that power should be 
given to bishops, colleges, and other public bodies, in 
whom the advowsons of such parisiies are vested, on the 
recommendation of the proposed Board of Commissioners, 
and subject to the approbation of his Majesty in Council, 
to exchange advowsons between themselves ; and gene- 
rally the Commissioners are of opinion that it would be 
highly expedient that similar power should be given to 
sanction any arrangement for the purpose of improving the 
value, or making a better provision for the spiritual duties 
of ill-endowed parishes or districts* by altering the exercise 
of patronage, or by apportioning the income of two be- 
nefices belonging to the same patron, or that of one benefice 
having more than one church or chapel betw'een the in- 
cumbents or ministers of such benefices, churches, or 
chapels respectively; these powers not to be exercised 
with respecw to advowsons in the patronage of laymen 
without the consent of the respective patrons, nor in any 
case, without the consent of the bishop of the diocese 

With respect to the ancient hospitals, advertedi to in 
the second Report (‘ Companion,' No. 40), the Commi.s- 
sioners have not yek received such further information as 
to enable them to offer any distinct recommendation upt)n 
the subject. , 

In consequence of the avoidance of some of the prefer- 
ments whicn, if the recommendations already made should 
be adopted, will not be filled np, it becomes necessary to 
determine to ^hom the custody of the fund, which will 
arise from ! he endowments of those prcfermints, should 
be intrusted. It is recommended that the Commissioners 
to be appointed for eccljesiastical puiyoses should be em- 
powered to appoint the necessary officers for performing 
such duties as may arise out of transactions connected 
with this fund ; and that the treasurer of Queen Anne's 
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Bounty should pay over to the proper officer,,so appointed, 
the monies received hy him, unde^- llv* autliority of the 
Act passed in the last Session of Parliament, to which 
reference has been made in the second Report. 

With regard to the application of the resources arising 
from the operation of those measures which jffect the 
cathedral and collegiate cstahlishmenls, it is recommended 
that, except in cases where any specific appropriation has 
been suggested, the property and revenues rendered avail- 
able by these alterations, should, alter a due consideration 
of the wants and circumstances of the places in which 
they accrue, be applied to the purpose of making additional 
provision for the cure of soul% in parishes where such as- 
sistance is most required, in such manner as shall be most 
conducive to the efliciency of the Established CMiurch. 

Th(! details by wdiich the above reconimendatums are to 
be carried out, are given in fifty-eight distinct propositions, 
above forty of which relate to the chapters of cathedral 
and collegiate churches ; but as they involve no principle 
differing from that laid dovi n as above, and in the pre- 
ceding Reports they are merely of local interest. 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LONDON ANI> 
DUBLIN. 

The London and Dublin Roads fkimruitfce appointed to 
inquire into the existing means ol communication be- 
tween these two places, and to consider what improvements 
could be made therein, have agreed upon the fallowing 
Resolutions: — 

1. That the Chairman hb directed to move the House-* 
Tliat an humble Address tic pa^sented to his Majesty, 
requesting that his JMajesty will be graciously pleased to 
direct that an immediate survey be made of the Harbours 
of Liverpool and Holyhead and Port Dynllaen,an(l of such 
other points on the wostc'rn coast of England and Wales 
as may appear suitable for a direct cornniunicvition be- 
tween London and Dublin, so as to ascertain the respective 
qualifications and capacities of improvement of each as a 
Packet Harbour between London and Dublin, and also as 
a Harbour of Refuge for 1 lie track' passing up and down 
the Irish Channel, with a view to such Surveys being laid 
before Parliament. 

2. That the Chairman he directed to move the House — 
That an humble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
requesting that his Majesty will be giaciously ])leascd to 
direct a survey to be made ol' the country intermediate 
between Holyhead, nnd also between Port J^ynllaen Har- 
bours, and also between such other ports asmay ap]H'arnpon 
8n(:h sifrvcys desirable as such ^lacket station; and the 
nearest railroads already sanctioned hy Parliament, \Mth 
the view of ascertaining and repoiting tlie best and most 
convenient lines of railway communication between Dublin 
and London. 

COMMUNICATION WITH FRANCE. 

Public notice «has been given that persons desirous of 
sending letters from the United Kingdom to France will 
have ttie option— first, of sending them unpaid, allowing 
the whole of the postage to he charged to the receiver; 
secondly, of jiaying the whole of tlie iiostagc in advance 
to the place of destination ; thirdly, of paying the Biitish 
postage only to the frontier of France, as at present. 

« The optional payment of postage applies equally to 
patterns of merchandise. 

The British postage upon all letters to and from France, 
and passing through Franco, is reduced at the latr of 4(1 
each single letter, and so on in propoition for double and 
treble letters, and so forth (excc\)tthe local letters between 
Dover and Calais). A considerable reduction has been 
made in the Fiench postage also. 

-A letter consisting of one piece of paper, under the 
weight of one ounce, will be liable, as at present, to single 
MIS I, age only, so tar as regards the British rates; but no 
Otter will be chargeable with more than a single rate of 
postage, whatever the number of iiielosures may be, if it 
does not exceed the weight of one quarter bf an ounce, or 
double jiost^e from one quarter of an ounce, and not ex- 
ceeding hair an ounce, and treble postage from half an 
ounce and under one ounce weight. 

The postage m France is charged wliolly by weight, 
without refer^ce to the composition of the letter, and is 
at the rate of single postage if under a quarter of an ounce. 


and so on in proportion. A single sheet of paper, weighing 
more than a quarter of an ounce, will therelore be liable 
in France to additional charge. ^ 

Persons desirous of rcgin'eritig letterfi and packets for 
France, and passing through France, may have them en- 
tered on the letter-bill ; sueh letters will be liable to a re- 
gistration rate of 2s. ad. each, in addition to the ordinary 
British rates, and to double the French postage according 
to weight. 

The Whole payment to the place of destination must be 
made in advance, and such letters must he brought to flie 
General Post Qffice, for the purpose of being registered, 
before six o’clock in the ^t'vening on ordinal y post nigids, 
and before ten o’clock on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

In addition to the general reduction in the Britisli rates 
of postage o/’ 4d. upon all letters to andirom France, and 
passing through France, there vvili be a further i eduction 
at the rate of ^d. for each single letter, and so on iu pro- 
portion, for all letters to and from Spam and Portugal, 
passing in transit through France; and of Id. for each 
single letter, and so on in propoition, upon all letters to 
and tt‘om Switzerland, passing in transit tlirough France. 

The rate of postage on the local letters between Dover 
and Calais is reduced from Crf. to for each single letter, 
and so on in proportion. 

British rates upon a single letter from London for France, 
and for countries passing through France ; — 


Old Rate. New ligate, 
.s. d. .S', d. 

France . . .12 0 10 

Spain and Portugal 2 2 1 7 

Switzerland . .18 12 

Germany . .18 14 

It aly. Turkey, &c. . 1 11 1 7 

Dover and Calais .00 03 


Ship lettcr-hagfi will bo made up at Soiithnmpkin and 
Havre, Brighton and Dieppe, for letters jiassiiig betwf'en 
those places, to he forwarded hy the regular passage-vessels. 
The postage of such letters will be8t/. foreaeh single K'tler, 
and so on in proportion, and the payment in advance vmII 
be at the option ol the senders. 

English iirjr^jxjjifTs, addiessed to Franco, niaj^ be for- 
warded (ill coveis open at the sides, and under the usual 
regulations as to writing and inclosnri's) tree of eluirge to 
the sender : a rate of four centimes each jiaper (eipii valent 
to one hallpenny) will be cluuged upon delis I'lv in Kiancc. 
Frrnrh iinrs])apcrft, addressed to the United Kingdom anil 
the eolonies, will be liable to a charge of one hallpenny 
each upon delivery. 

The pul)lic are especially requested to observe that, for 
the present, unpaid letters can oidy he sent to ])laces 
within France, and not to any foreign conntru's ])assnig 
through France. Letters for Switzerland and Saidiiua may 
be post paid in advance to the place of destination. Letteis 
to Southern Italy may be post paid in advance to the Italian 
Ironticr of Sardinia; and letters for Austria and Venetian 
Lombardy may be paid in advance through Fiance; but 
unpaid letters to those countries cannot be torvvarded. 


RECORD COMMISSION. 

r 

The Committee a^^pointed February 18 th to inquire into 
the managemeht and aitairs of the above (]!ormmssion. and 
the present state of the Records of the United Kingdom, 
have reported as follows : — 

1. Tnat it appears horn Evidence taken before your 
Committee, that the Record Commission is, as far as can 
be ascertained, in debt to the amount of 24 , 000 /. 

2. That, as various current expenses must, in addition, 
be provided for out of the funds annually granted to the 
Commission, it is expedient tliat a sum adequate to tlie 
discharge of the wdiole of the present debt be loithwith 
granted over and above sueh sum as the Iloiisc-of Com- 
mons may think fit to vote for the current expenses of the 
Commi.ssjon during the present year. 

,8. That, in consequence of the advanced period of the 
Session, and the necessity for an immediate provision for 
this purpose in the Miscellaneous Estimates lor the year, 
the amount of this delit be forthwith reported to the 
House, with a recommendation that it be immediately dis- 
charged, under the sanction and control of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. 
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(30MPANION TO 

REPORT OF PRISONS* COMMITTEE 
(NEWGATE). 

Thr following Resolufions^have been reported to the 
House of Commons the Prisons* Committee:— 

1. That it is the opinion of this Committee that it is 
expedient to provide means foi* the separate confinement 
of prisonci-s committed for trial before the Central Criminal 
Court. 

That, for t|iis purpose, it is desirable either to re- 
ccjpstrUct Newgate, or to build a new prison adjoining the 
place of trial.. • 

3. * That the mode of carryiijjj these Resolutions into 
effect, with the consent of the authorities of the City, 
requires the immediate consideration of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ; and that competent surveyors should be em- 
ployed for the purpose ^f farming a mature decision. 

4. That it is expedient to revise the Act 4th and .5th 

Geo. IV., commonly called the Gaol Act, and to give 
greater discretion to the Secretary of State fcnd the ma- 
gistrates of counties and boroughs, with respect to the 
classification of offenders. , 

NEW CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

On Thursday, July 14, a Bill was ordered to be brought 
in by the President of the Board of Trade, founded on the 
following Resolution of the House: — “That tlie duties of 
Customs following shall be charged on all goods imported 
inlo the Ifnited Kingdom, in heu of those now payable, 
that is to say: — ■ 


Duty ])r{)]Hj},e<!. 
, ' X s. d 

Ai istolochia, the lb. . . .* 0 0 1 

Beads ol' glass, the lb. • . . 0)0 

Boxwood, the ton , • . 0 10 0 

Bugles, the lb. . . . . * 0 I* 0 

(‘assia fistula, the lb. . . . 0 0 1 


Cedar, inqinrted from the Bay of Honduras in a 
British ship cleared out fiom the Port of Be- 
lize, the ton . . . . * 0 10 0 

Chalk, viz.: prepared or otherwise manufactured, 

the 100/. value . . . 10 0 0 

('balk, unmanufactured, tlie 100/. value . 5 0 0 

Chicory, or any other vegetable matter applicable 
to the uses of chicory, viz., raw or kiln-dned, 
the cwt. . . . . 10 0 

Ditto, roasted or ground, the cwt. . 2 10 0 

Ebony, the ton • . . . 0 10 0 

Feathers, VIZ., ostrich, the lb. . * . 0 J 0 

Flower lOots, the 100/. value . . 5 0 0 

Horns and horn tips,.lhc ton . , 0 J 0 

Lignum vitic, tl^.‘ ton . . . 0 10 0 

IMahogany, imported from any foreign country, 
entered after the .5lh July, 1837, the ton 5 0 0 

Morphia and its salts, the lb. . 0 10 0 

Nickel, viz., arsenate of nickel, in lumps or pow- 

der, being in an unrefined stale, the 100/. value 5 0 0 

Nickel, metallic, refined, and oxide of nickel, the 

100 /. value . . . • 20 0 0 

Olive wood, the produce of or imported from any 

foreign country, the ton . . 2 10 0 

Opium, the lb. . . , . 0 10 

OiHuge flower water, the lb. , . 0 0 1 

Quinine, sulphate of, the ounce • , 0 0 6 

Sebadilla seeds, the cwt. , • , 1) 4 0 

Speckled wood, the produce of or irapoited from 

any foieign country, the ton . . 2 10 0 

Suceades, the produce of or imported from any 
foreign country, the lb. . , 0 0 G 

Sweetwood, the produce of or imported from any 
foreign country, the lb. . . 2 10 0 

Teeth, viz., elephant’s, sea cow, sea horse, or sea 

morse teeth, the cwt. , . 0 10 

Water, viz., mineral water, the gallon . 0 0 1 

ABSTRACTS OF RETURNS PRESENTEP TO 
PARMAMENT, 

London Police The charge of the eight Police 

Offices of the metropolis, for the year ending 5th January 
last, amounted to 54,600/. 

Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions . — The charge for the 
diplontklic service for the year ending January 5th, 1836, 
was 132,995/. ; pensions to retired ambassadors, &c., 
55,342/.; total, 188,337/. 


THE NEWSPAPER’ 

I * ' . THE REVENUE. 

I An Abstract of tffo'Nw Puoduck of tlit* IIkvkndr of Oukat 
Buitain, in the Years and Quarters ended 5th of .July, 
and 5tli of July, 183t^ showing the ItiOreatw or Decrease under 
cacli head thereof. 




Auouit, 


iMPORTB. 
Offli i.tl Valuo. 


i834,.4ri,9:)2,r)r»7 

]H3r,..48/jyi,r)i2 


Total 

ExiKirtB. 


Declnrod or 
real value of 
Exports. • 


20^ 

Tradn of the. United 

officinl vahie or tho imports three -vears endins: 

the United Kintjdom.durmseach of the threycars enam 

the 5th Januar)’, isifi; slating also the real or declarea 
value of the export. 

OrririAL Value 01- 
I'^Xl’ORTB. 

Prmlun' and 

Maniifiif’- Fort'iKn auu 
lurt-s of tlip Uohmiul 
1 lulled Mercbuudlw 
Kin^fdoni. 

riOWlW) 9 833,753 79,823,093 39,567,347 
o’.-ol^^O ll&c 8*93.587 41,649, 9t 
,9fi..48,9yi,r,.12 78,376.731 12, 797,7!« 91.174,456 47,372.270 

Trade of Ireland, exclusive of the trade with Grea 

]!S1"".:«.264 3r..^5 ^1^ 36.653 . 361.834 

!S «;: ’.:^'^32 Iftirio k 292 458.038 415.900 

prSTiiSS 

parts, calculated at the official ratps of valuation, loi 
years ending January 5lh, 

^ 1831. 

£ 

Biimstone . 202,460 

Cocliinenl, granilla, 1 287 , 926 

iitul dust . ‘ 

Orlfce . ■ . 2,068,301 

Corn, grain, meal,| 653,.229 

182,999 
34.077 


COMPANION TO THE NEWSPAPER. 

British ^fun^ed ICngdom exported 

duce and manufactures ot *. according to the real 

raS^d'S «H .d 

January, 


and Hour 

Colton, nianufac- 
tnres of India j 
J'liltoof Kurope . 

Flax und low, or] 
codillaof hempV 2, 296, .96 j 

and tVrix . J 

Ueinp, undressed 
Hides, law and \ 
tanned • * 

Indigo . • 

Iron, in hais 

Madder ScMaddtM’l 

roots . • ‘ 

Molasses . 

C)il, castor 
of (dives 
palm 


183.9. 

£ 

249 181 
.326,921 
2,971,897 
617,984 


1836. 

£ 

300,097 
3.39,769 
1 ,7/» 1,601 
333,. 389 


433,541 

881,364 

893,998 


— train,sperma-l 


cetnSC blubber 
Quicksilver 
Kice, and rice in I 
the husks . ‘ 
Seeds, clovin* 

— 11 ax and linseed 

— rape 

Silk, raw & waste 

— thrown ^ 

— maTuirflcliives\ 
of India . ^ 

of Europe 

Skins, not being I 
Inrs • . * 

Spelter 

Spu’its, brandy . 

— geneva 

— rum 
Sugar 

I'allow . 

Tea 

Timber, 8 incbesl 
&(juare fir . ‘ 
TObaeco and snuff 
Wines 

'Wool, cotton 
— sheeps' . 
lY nolle u raanu- I 
fact u res, in- f 
eluding carpels) 
The total ofticial 
value of all the 
imports mtoGt. 
Britain, from fo- 
reign parts 


171,497 
959,948 

481 , 74 7 
34,197 
247,638 
267,193 

993,772 

319,946 

^197,729 

34,272 
241,310 
79,201 
1 ,449,346 
283,348 

183,729 

537,528 

260,087 

162,788 

351,897 

28.929 
437,090 

6,142,769 

1,124,097 

3,209,783 

31 1 ,065 

213,162 

753.929 
']0, 016, 193 

1,092,958 


211,884 
56,104 

1,660,121 

945,361 
1,203,254 

935,850 

159,064 

769,122 

45.3,137 

69,299 

308,098 

270,664 

462,897 

194,672 

287,874 

46,432 
238,497 
6 1,840 
1 ,683,1.20 
2.36,416 

199,975 
617, 055 
368,524 

137.020 
427,194 
23,742 
441 ,219 
6,1.92,358 
1,420,947 
3,364,383 

343,775 

372,104 

1,023.638 

10,888,117 

1,290,708 


246,734 

71,238 

1,508,939 


Alum 

Apparel, slops &1 
negro clothing f 

A rms &am m unit i(Jn 

Bacon and hams 
Beef and pork,) 
salted . ) 

Beer and ale* 

Books, printed . 
Brass and copper 1 
mannfactifres f 
Bread and biscuit 
Butter and cheese 
Cabinet and np-1 
holstery wares » 
Coals and culm . 
Cordage 

Corn, gram, meal, I 
and flour 
Cotton manufac 
tures 
— yarn 
Cows and oxen 
Kart hen ware 6f 
all .sorts 
Fish of all sorts 
Glass of all sorts 


1834. 

£ 

2,759 

405,785 

321 ,922 
3T,039 

96,390 

203,195* 

124,265 

883,241 

9,121 

155,883 

43,417 

228,9,99 

96,919 

32,360 


13,794,992 

4,704,008 

694 


1835. 

£ 

1,515 

n 

435,297 

31‘i,980 

35,976 

99,160 

182,<)84 
' 122.292 

961,606 

7,671 

164,246 

47,510 

218,209 

90,219 

29,479 

19,281,494 

5,211,014 
I ,299 


496,188 492,72 1 


666,848 
1,023,327 

556,608 
188,0 
631,808 

390,891 
110,741 
79,862 
260,130 

463,949 

413,398 

234,542 

58,833 
234,198 
97,498 
1,899,061 
271 ,861 

220,006 

953,901 

289,268 

394,923 
282,979 
19,333 
478,874 
5,788,496 
1,067,015 
4 , 332,. 935 

444,074 

243,534 

956,397 

12,093,459 

1,136,871 


Haberdashery . 

anil millinery J 
Hardwares and I 
cutlery " . 1 

Hats, beaver Si I 
felt . . 1 

— of all other]^ 
soits 
Hops 
Horses . 

Iron and steel. 


■:} 


78,027 77,80‘3 101,244 


•44,529,287 47,908,931 47,403,609 


wrought and > 
unwrougUt J 
Lard 

Lead and shot 

Leather, wrought | 
and unvvrought j 

saddlery & j 

harness . f 

Lmen manufac- 1 
tures . i 

yarn 

Machinery andl 
mill-work . ) 
Mathematical I 
and optical > 
instruments J 
Mules 

Musicaf instiu- 
ments 

Oil, train, of I 
Greenland ) 
fisher>' . ) 
Painter’s colours 
Plate, plated 1 
ware, jewel- > 
lory, watches J 
Potatoes 
Salt 

Saltpetre, British I 
refined . ^ 
Seeds of all sorts 
Silk manufactures 

Soap & candles 
Spirits . 
Stationery of all I 
sorts . . 

Sugar, refined • 
Tin, unwrought 


234,991 

437,911 

381,905 

1,464,374 

129,820 

19,569 

27,809 

74,801 

1,403,073 

7 , 963 
129,043 

272,985 

59,110 

2,093,663 

72,006 

126,997 


200,934 

490,493 

344,519 

1,484,081 

129,044 

21,199 

18,926 

92,414 


1836. 

£ 

1,.358 

494.ft61 

40?-,489 

27,573 

104,781 

225,641 

148,098 

1,023,949 

5,405 

178,696 

91 ,903 

242,746 

79,541 

2.5,108 

l«!i,393,170 

5,700,563 

1,44.^ 

539,989 

217,692 

636.927 

516,774 
1,831,706 
135,048 

27,4.17 

16.6-1 6 
99,464 


1,404,750 1,049,939 


7,169 

142,480 

242,496 

62,706 

5,364,980 

136,312 

211,953 


11 ,881 
195,996 

278,977 

73,347 

2,838,090 

216,634 

307,316 


17,792 

21,007 

25,003 

1,092 

1,861 

1,761 

41,080 

43,213 

60,810 

36,298 

58,607 

39,073 

135,017 

122,939 

169,861 

179,219 

191,854 

231,900 

9,443 

180,580 

6,153 

149,842 

5,993 

142,411 

11,552 

30,881 

20,283 

6,681 

737,263 

342,684 

12,487 

7,115 

637,013 

245,998 

10,114 

8,549 

07:1,478 

248,803 

16,866 

209,526 

208,139 

2197,877 

562,620 

86,985 

915,693 

33,327 

851,745 

32,289 



lB36v 


Tin and pewter) 
wares, and tin? 
plates . J 

Tobacco (mami-| 
factored) and? 
sntifF .) ' 

Tonfjues 
Umbrellas and? 

parasols , J 
Whalebone * . • 
Wool, sheeps’ . 

— ol' other sorts 
Woollen and I 
worsted yarn ’ • 
Woollen manu-l 
fad u res . » 

All other articles 


Total real or de-"! 
dared value 
or the pro- 
duce & manu- 
fad ores of the 
United King;- 
doni, exported 
to foreign 
parts ^ 


COMPANION TO THBJWEWSPAPER.’ 
I EwGLArro— . 


1B34. 

£ 

1835. 

£ 

1836. 

£ 

282. 165 

336,988 

381,068 

15,775 

13,827 

13,593 

2,091 

2,898 

2,421 

43,040 

43,791 

45,461 

16,570 

326,140 

27,462 

21.4V ' 
192,175 
22,878 

12,959 

387.833 

45,080 

246,204 

238,541 

309,091 

,2'89,649 5, 

,734,017 

6,836.735 

968,228 

054,4130 1,034,142 


3 9 , 305 , 5 f 2 41, 286 ,594 46 , 926 , 370 


Forri^n ami Colo7iial Mrrrhandhn FxportefL---\Blw^. of 
the principal articles of Foreign and Coloniifl merchandize 
ex))orted Irom Great Britain to Foreign Parts in the years 
ending 5tli January, 1834-5-G, calculated at the official 
rates of valuation. In 1H34, the total value <5f foreign 
and colonial exports amounted to 9,820,585/.; in 1835, to 
1 l,r)4!),'U2/. ; and in the year ending 5th January, 1836, 
to 12,783,801/. In the following abstract, articles which 
arc imported in (piantities under the value ol’ 100,000/., 
are omitted : — 


(!assia Lignea . 
Cinnamon 
Cloves . 

Cochineal, granillct,! 

and dust . f 

Coffee . . ; 

Com. grain, meal,! 

and flour . j 

Colton ni anil fad ures) 
of India . j 

Hides, raw & tanned 
Indigo . 

Oil , t riii ri , s ])c; r maceli, ) 
and blubber . j 

Quicksilver 
Rice, and rice in the 1 

liusk , . f 

Saltpetre and cubic I 

nitre . , j 

Silk, raw, thrown, 1 
and waste. . ' 

maun Cad ures I 

of India J 
Skins and furs 
Spedter . 

Spirits, brandy 

rum . 

Sugar 
Tea 
Tin 

Tobacco and snuff 
Wines * . 

Wool, cotton . 

sheeps' 


New m.ssds An account of the number of 

vessels, \vilh the amount of their tonnage, that were built 
and registered in the several ports of the British empire 
(except Ireland) in the years ending 5lh of Jamiarv. 
1834-5-6 :- ^ 


1834, 

183.5, 

1836. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

134,154 

108,035 

143,203 

111,963 

55,023 

103,318 

54,287 

20,775 

113,086 

147,083 

258,713 

396,100 

959,244 

952,952 

833,93,5 

194,496 

327,071 

313,023 

554,631 

590,253 

488,371' 

105,084 

196,686 

278,700 

702,435 

752,91*1 

780,969 

7,167 

10,723 

104,998 

349,841 

226,848 

419,770 

65,032 

120,486 

241,700 

45,837 

155,731 

192,444 

58,407 

• 1^?,C84 

)17,.334 

261,684 

242,104 

367,076 

70,036 

69,888 

100,310 

110,457 

70,963 

173,182 

221,305 

257,784 

313,821 

571,290 

512,195 

521,925 

913,620 

1,489,692 

926,699 

38,169 

177,1,50 

323,704 

259,024 

303,451 

154,673 

154,027 

246,960 

249,843 

289,366 

295,305 

335,409 

,255,271 

1,514,933 

2,200,291 

30,435 

55,506 

281.991 


. 1834. 

541 

71,480 


1835. 

592 

80,551 


Vessels . 

Tonnage • 

Scotland — 

Ve.ssels . . 135 

Tonnage * . 13,514 j.r,ui 

IsLfis OF Gtjkrnsey, Jrrsby and Man — 
Vessels , , ' 17 

• Tonnage , . 2,969 

British Plantaxions— 


151 
17,311 


2,343 


Vessels 
. Tonnage 
ToUl-' 

Vessels 
Men 
Ireland — 
Vessels 
Tonnage 


431 
S^,47G 

, 1,124 

142,429 

» 

35 

2,218 


425 

55,817 

1,194 

156,022 

37 
2,505 


m 

1836. 

665 

92,853 

156 

21,261 

56 

5,087 

*334 

52,711 

1,211 

171,912 

39 

2,521 

1,250 

174,433 


Grand Total of the British Empire- 

Vessels , , 1,159 1,231 

Tonnage . .144,647 168,527 

• Vessels registered, — An* account of the number of 
vessels, with the amount of flieir tonnage, and the number 
of men usually employed in navigating the same, that 
belonged to the* several ports of the' British empire 
on the 3 1st December, 1833-4-5, respectively : 


England— 

1834. 

1835. * 

1836. 

Vessels 

. 14,3JS 

14,620 

14,823 

Tonnage 

. *1,805,626 

1,8.31,074 

1,853,112 

, Men . 
Scotland— 

. ‘M 04, 727 

105,198 

105,945 

Vessels 

♦ 3,288 

3,291 

3,287 

Tonnage. 

. 317,983 

324,230 

335,820 

Men . . 23,135 

British Plantations — 

23,336 

23,924 

Vessels 

4,696 

5,080 

5,211 

Tonnage 

. 363,276 

403,745 

423,458 

Men . 23,911 

Guernsey, Jersey, and Man— 

26,035 

27,911 

Vessels 

. 531 

528 

563 

Tonnage 

37,446 

37,053 

39,636 

Men . 

, 3,839 

3.761 

3.958 

Total— 

Vessels 

. 22,903 

23,519 

23.884 

Tonnage 

. 2,524,331 

2,596,702 

2,662,026 

Men . 

• 155,612 

158.330 

161.738 

Irf.land — 

Vessels 

. 1,482 

1,536 

1,627 

Tonnage 

110,246 

119,398 

131,735 

Mtui . 

. 8,388 

8,731 

9,282 

Grand total of the British empire- 


Vessels 

, 24,. 885 

25,055 

25,511 

Tonnage 

. 2,634,577 

2,716,100 

2,783,761 

Men . 

. 164 ,*000 

168,061 

171,020 


Excise Rei^enue in Great Britain and /rc/anfl?.— Ab- 
stract from the Accounts for the year ended 5th January, 
1836 : — 


England. 

Gros* Receipt. 

Net Produce, 
/ £. 

Auctions . 

215,171 

211,896 

Bricks , , 

395,080 

391,2-12 

Glass 

921,541 

611,717 

Hops 

333,856 

324.792 

Licenses . 

847,259 

847,064 

Malt 

4,321,456 

4,299,767 

Paper 

• 742,101 

681,180 

Soap 

891,047 

698,802 

Spirits 

2,155,531 

2,155,511 

Tea , . • 

59 

59 

Vinegar . • 

'25,871 

25,&71 

Total . 

£10,849,579 

£10,247,876 

SCOTLAN’P. 

£. 

£. 

Auctions . ^ . 

19,766 

19,614 

Bricks 

8,945 

8,56a 

Glass 

39,954 

20,164 

Hops 

— 

Licenses . . ’ 

124,564 

123,684 


^ Account incomplete. 
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Aufiiuflr* 


ScoTL.\Nn conthtued. 

£ 

■ £ 

Malt 

548, m? 

308,084 

Paper 

]‘26,9I5 

114,905 

Soap 

82t451 

73,835 

Spirits 

] ,167,514 

1,. 107, 497 

Tea ... * 

— 

« ' 

Vinegar 

22‘2 

222 

Total 

.£■2,418,083 

£2,196,630 

iRILAWn, 

f. 

£■ , 

Auctions 

10,8.38 

10,512 

Glass .... 

16,630 

14,754 

Lic.enscs 

146,212 

140,174 

]\l!llt . • 

260,294 

257,009 

P:i])er 

33,321 

32,878 

Spuds * 

1,436,191 

1.430,187 

Vinegar 

408 

408 

Total . 

£j ,903,897 

£1,898,581 


Post-Office linden ufi. — The rollo\»inf; A bstincls relative 
to the revenue of the Post-otTiee in Great Ih ilain are taktyi 
from the Finance Accounts for the year ended January 
5lh, 18;U; : — 

Thipaid letters outwards, anil paid luttcrs 
inwauls, iiud hhip-lefleis charijed on country 
post rnaslers : — Kn^jiand, 482, djl/. 11a. -id.; £. 

Scotland, SO', 'IfiO/. SrA 

Unpaid IclteV'j inwards^ and paid letters 
outwards, collect eil hy letter-carrwrs, &c. 
in TiOndon and Kdmburirh : England, 

■172,70.1/. ; Scotland, d8,20l/. 8?. ll^d 

I5yc and cross-road letters, &c.:— England, 

028,057/. 12«. 2t/.; Scotland, 8 1 ,442/ 15.s’. Orf. 

Twopenny anil penny post letters at 
London and I'Alinbnigb : — England, 

1 12,024/. 1 7a. Hr/. ; Scot laud, 8. .00 1/. Oc. 8^-/. . 

JiOtters charged on the poslniasters in the 
West Indies and IJntish North America: — 

England only ...... 

l*o.slage ()l h'ltors reci'ivcd hy the window- 
men of the Foreign Office, See.; J.undoii 
Passage anti li eiglh hy pucluds 
Mictdlancous receiids .... 

Total gross receipt 

Pednet for lettcis refused, luis-scnt, re- 
direcled^lctters, overcharges, and retnitcs 

Net receipt within the year . 
balances and hills outstanding 5th Ja- 
nuary, 1835 . . 


Total income 

Total payment.s into the Kxclicquer 
Charges of Collect ion, a:’d other pay- 
ments 

Jhlls outstanding 5tli Jaiuiaiy, 1830 


Pnsf-Offirr Prvenne (Jrrhnid). — The gross 
receipt for the year ended .5th January last 
was 

Dodnet re-directed, retnrncil, dead, and 
other letters ..... 

Net receipt within the year . 

balances due 5lh January, 1335 

* 

" Total income 

Cliarges of collect ion 

Payments into the Evehequer 

Balances due from country post mastery, 
Fee., mc'.uding 28,921/. insolvent arrears^ 
1,1, '•7/. Imlinces due hy deceased and dis- 
missed letter carriers and deputy-postmasters 



«3| 

,321 


510‘, 

,908 


710, 

,400 


121, 

,489 


01, 

,993 


85, 

,415 


•5*2, 

,0.38 


2, 

,009 

£2, 

,107, 

676 


84, 

,328 

2 

,023, 

,317 


133, 

,071 

£2 

,156 

,118 

J 

,418 

,000 


600, 

,245 


138, 

,173 

£ 2 

,156, 

,418 


£. 

245,664 

25,718 


219,046 

44,733 


£ 264,070 


96,327 

122,300 


46,052 


£ 264,670 


Corpo)'al Punishments (Army).-^A Return of the num- 
ber of cases in regiments and depots in Great Britain and 
Ireland in which corporal punishment has been inflicted, 
specifying the offences for which it w'as aw^arded, since 
the issuing of the circular letter, dated Horse Guards, 24th 
August, 1833, restricting the imnishment of flogging to 
certain offences indicated in the said letter: — Mutiny, 
insubordination and violence, or using or offering violence 
to superior officers, 270 ; drunkenness on duty, 80; sale 
of, or making away with arms, ammunition, aoooutre- 
ments, or necessane.s, J39 ; stealing from comrades, i?2 ; 
disgraceful coyduct, 47. — Total, 588. The above Return 
includes only cases in re^Jiments and depots at home. A 
similar statement wall be immediately called for from the 
several regiments and corps employed abroad. 

# 

Mail Coaches. — There are 54 fifar-horse mails in Eng- 
land and 49 pair-horse mails. The greatest speed travelled 
i.s 10 milesJ^urlungs per hour; slowest speed G miles; 
average .spml jier hour 8 milefi 7 furlongs. The average 
mileage paid for four-hor.se mails is \l(i. jicr mile ; for iiair- 
hoi.si* mads Lfi/. ])er mile. The number of four-liurse mails 
in Scotland is K) ; of pair-horse mails 1. The greatest 
speed travelled is 1 0 miles 4 furlongs per hour; slowest 
speed 7 miles per hour ; average speed 8 miles 2 furlongs. 
The average mileage paid for lourdiorse mails in Scotland 
IS lid. per mile ; for pair-hor.se mails ‘Z\d. ])er mile, lu Ire- 
land there are 30 four-horse mails, and 5 pair-liurse mails. 
The greatest speed travelled is 9 milis I fiirloiig^ her liour; 
slowest speed 6 miles 7 turlongs; average s])eed 8 miles 
2 furlongs per hour. The average mileage paid for the 
four-horse ml*ils is ^lld. ])cr English nnle ; lor pair-horse 
mails i;i/. per English mile. In Ireland Iheie are 97 
mail-cars employed in the conveyance ol the mads, 
TKe greatest speed at which they travel is 7.; an hour ; 
slowest 5 b miles; and the average speed is OJ per hour. 


National Debt . — The following abstract is 
the Finan/jc Accounts of the Umlcd Kingdom 
ending .'dh .Tanuary, 1836 : — 

Total Debt of the United Kingdom, 6th 
Janmny, 1836 

Unclaimed Dividends, &c., standing in the 
names of Commissioneis 

Amount of unredeemed cajntal 
Annual charge of the Fuhlic Debt : — 

Due to the public creditor . • . 

Management * . 


taken from 
for the year 


t'7{)0,29 1,554 


,i‘7 


X‘2 


l,744',(iS7 
.0 H)', h'g'g 

8,246,6607 
15(.,697 
i^8r4()3,;p)5 
3 ,'818,758 


Debt reduced in the year 1835 . • . 

Debt created in the year 18.3.), the sum i*!' 

16,734,353/.. being included in llie West 

Indies and liarbadocs loans . , £18,693,325 

Circulation of Scotch Newspapers. — Return of the 
ftggiegiite number of stamps issued hy the Stamp Office 
lVom30tli June, 1835, to 30th April, J836 ; — 

Edinburgh Advertiser 95,000|Eile Herald 


Chronicle 
„ Constitution 
„ Couranl . 

„ Gazette 

„ ^ Journal* . 

„ * Mercury 
„ N. Britain i 

Advertiser J 
„ Observer . 

„ Patriot . 

„ Post . 

„ Scotsman 

Aberdeen Advertiser 
„ Herald . 

„ Journal . 

„ Observer . 

Ayr Advertiser 
„ Observer 
Dumfrie.s Courier , 

„ Herald 

„ Times 

Dundee Advertiser 
„ Chronicle 

„ Courier . 

Elgin Courant 


0,5l)0| 

14.000 
192,500 

6,000 

59,100 

77.000 

241,510| 

50,000j 
44,000j 
39,1 00| 
134,870 


icle ) 

"1 


21,000 

17.000 

1,000 

62.000 


.Journal 

John o’Groat Journal 
[Glasgow Ai gus 
„ Chronicle 
, Journal 
, Post 

, Herald . 180,000 

, Constitutional J 8,000 


59,500 


Libeiatur 
(Jonrier . 
Guardian 
4’inies 


4, 000, Greenock Advertiser 
41,000| 


40,575 

78.000 

75.000 

21.000 

‘25,500 

Intelligencer 1 7,250 


77,500jnverncs.s Courier . 27,000 

15,500| „ Journal 25,000 

32,000 Kelso Chronicle . 17.300 

27,250| „ Mad . . 3*2,100 

5G,000;Kilmarnock Journal 1 1,250 
22,5 75 Montrose Review . 39,000 

18,000|Paisley Advcitiser , 17,000 
47,600'Peithshire Advertiser 26,500 


16,000 

ll.OOOl 


Constitutional 
Courier 


19.000 

14.000 


lO.OOOlStirling Advertiser , 22,000 
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The following in a Return to an Order of 
the House of Commons, of the amount of wholesale price 
Df one copy of each book entered at Stationers* Hall 
during the years 1833-4-5 ; — iVi 1833, 233/. 12^. 7rf. ; 1834, 
203/. 1 7 j. 4irf. ; 1835, 248/. 15^. iH 
Lead and Lead Ore. — Imports and exports of lead for 
the year endini; January 5, 183G, from a Return made to 
an Order of the Ffouse of Commons : — The imports were 
■—Pig lead, 1276 tons; lead ore, 1437 tons; red lead, 
11 cwts*. ; white lead, 13 tons— total 2727 tons. The net 
amount of di;ty received on the quantities entered for 
home consumptio/i, 67/. 18y. llrf. The .countries from 
which the above quantities were imported are — pig-lead, 
HanseaticTowns, Belgium, Spain.Gibrnltar, and New South 
Wales ; lead-ore, Spain, United States of America, Guate- 
mala, and Isle of Man (which latter place insported 1,417 
tons 5 cwt.) ; red lead, Hanseatic towns; white lead, 
Holland, Fiance, Italy (Austrian territories), and United 
Stales of America. The following is an ad|ount of the 
British lead and lead ore exported from the United King- 
dom in the year ending January 5, 1836 : — pig and rolled 
lead and shot, 1 1,082 Ions ; litharge, 454 tons ; read^lead, 
562 tons; while lead, 978 tons ; lead ore,’ 295 tons — total, 
13,372 tons. Of foreign leai^, 1208 tonS were exported in 
pigs, and 7 tons 14 cwts. 2 qrs. and 9 lbs. of white lead. 

TFanl and Woollens. total quantity of wool im- 
ported into the United Kingdom, in the year 1835, was, 
by weii;lii 42,2i'fi,949 lbs., which is rather more than' 
4,(ioO,0()0 lbs. under the importation of 1834 ; but on thS 
5tli of .lanuaiy, 1835, 6,491,206 lbs. remained warehoused 
under liond ; whereas on the 5th of Janiiaiy, 1836, there 
were no more than 2,840,014 lbs. so locked.^ The country 
IVorn which wc import the greatest quantity of wool is 
Germany. In 1835 the amount was nearly 24,000,000 ll^s. 
From Russia, to which our exports of manufactured wool- 
lens is comparatnely small, wc imported upw'ards of 
4,1)00,000 lbs.; from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Taind, taken togellim’, about 200,000 lbs. weight more than 
fivjm Russia. The next largest importations'* arc from 
Spaiii, Tiiilvcy, and Italy, w'hich, taken together, supply 
ns \Mlh ucaily 4,000,000 lbs. Portugal furnishes 683,000 
lbs., Holland <101 ,000 lb«., and Belgium 231,000 lbs. Of 
the foreign wool which we have imported, we re-exported, 
in ‘its unmanufactured slate, 4,1 01,700 lbs. during 1835. 
And of the total ([uantity imported in 1835 we relamed 
for mauiifaeUire 11,718,511 lbs. This is nearly 1,000,000 
ll)s. more tlian was laken up by the manufacturers in the 
preceding year. 

PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER 
Bills wiiini uavk ulceivf.d tiik Royal Assent. 

July 4. 

Sugar Duties Bill. Parrelt Navigation Bill. 

Revenue Securities Bill Suir Navigation Bill. 
BanUrujds’ Estates Bill. Aberavon Harbour Bill, 
Dublin Police Bill. Sidmouth Harbour Bill. 

Waste Lands (Ireland) Bill. Rochdale Canal Bill. 

Britisti North American Tralee Harbour Bill. 

Bank Bill. Bann Reservoirs Bill. 

Dublin Steam Packet Com- Wessenden Reservoirs Bill. 

pany Bill. Nene Outfall Bill. 

Liverpool Fire Police Bill. Southampton Waterworks 
Sheffield and Rotherham Bill. , 

Railway Bill. Tolcross Gas & AVater Bill, 

flayle Railway Bill. Haverfordwest Bridge Bill. 

Manchester and Leeds Rail- Glasgow Bridge Bill. 

way Bill. Sholts Road and Hamilton 

North of England Railway Bridge Bill. 

Bill. Dewsbury and Ealand Road 

I.ondoii and Cambridge Rail- Bill. 

way Bill. Shrewsbury School Bill, 

London and Norwich Rail- Earl of Abergavenny’s Es- 
way Bill. tate Bill. 

Dundee Jind Newtyle Rail- Bradshaw’s Estate Bill. 

way Bill. Thring’s Estate Bill. 

North INlidland Railway Bill. Lockhart’s Estate Bill. 
London Grand Junction Etwall Hospital Bill. 

Railway Hill. Ileneage’s Estate Bill. 

Thames Haven Railway and Milhken’s Estate Bill. 

Dock Bill. Karl of Courtown’s Rstate 

Galway Town Improvement Bill. 

Bill.“ Baldon (Oxford) Allotment 

Herne Bay Pier Bill. Bill. 


* July 14, 

Murderers' Exeefttion Bill. Preston and Longridge 

Petty Sessions (Ireland) Bill. Railway Bill. 

Chapels of Ease (Iceland) London and Holyhead Roads 
BdL Bill. 

Instruments of Sasine(Scot- Heriot’s Hospital Bill, 
land ifill. Christ’s Hospital Estate 

Benefit Building Societies Bill. 

Bill. , Rees* Natnralizatmri Bill. 

Liverpool Fire and Life In- Reiss*s Naturalization Bill, 
snrance Company Bill. Honchoy’s Naturalization 

I?lnckheath,&c. Small Debts Bill. 

BilL Schmidts* Naturalization 

London and Croydon Rail- Bill, 

way Bill. 

, LIST OF BILLS BROUGHT IN. 

House of Lords. 

June 30, Bill for facilitating the recovery of debts, the 
relief of debtors willing to make cession of their iiroperty 
for the payment of their debts, the prevention of fraud 
by debtors, and abohshing imprisonment for debt, ex- 

-cept in cases of fraud, byilie Lord Chancellor. 

Juhy 4. Bill for further facilitating the hearing and deter- 
mining of suits in equity in his Majesty’s Court of Ex- 
chequer at Wesframster, by Lord Abutf^er. 

— 13. Bill to secure to his Majesty’s subjects the free and 
quiet enjoyment of property against the claims of the 
persr>'nage for the limei being, entitled to the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, by tlije Lord Chancellor, 

» - - 

^ Housk OF COMMON.S. 

June 28. Bill to make provision for the lielfer and more 
expeditious administration of justice in the Stannaries 
of Cornwall, and for the cnliuging the jiuisdiction and 
improving tlie practice and proceedings in the courts of 
the said Stannaries. 

— 30. Bill ibv the better vcgnlation of the office of auditor 
of accounts in the Court of Session in Scotland, and 
for the appointment of two accuuntants-gencral in the 
said Couit. 

— Bill to regulate the constitution, jurisdiction, and forms 
of process of Sheriff Courts, and tlie civil jurisdiction 
of Bnrgh (Joints in Scotland. 

July i. Bill to consolidate and amend Hu* several Acts for 
the uniform valuation of lands and tenements in Ire- 
land, and to incori)oratc certain detached portions of 
counties and haronies with those counties and baronies 
respectively, wdicrido the same may adjoin, or wherein 
the SMine are locally situate. 

— 4. Bill to give publicity to the prices of weaving by 

hand-loom labour. ^ ,, 

— Bill to fix the standard qualities of gold and silver 
plate in Scotland, and to provide for the assaying and 
marking thereof. 

— 6. Bill to continue for one year, and from thence to the 
end of the then next Session of Parliament, the several 
Acts relating to the importation and keeping of coins 
and gunpowder in IroJand. 

— Bill to continue in like manner the several Acts for 
regulating the turnpike roads in Ireland. 

— 7. Bill to continue an Act relative to the administra- 
tion of justice in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
I.and. 

— Bill for granting Admiralty jurisdiction to the Court 
of Judicature of Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca. 

— Bill to continm* the provisions of the law relating to 
msolvent debtors in India. 

— Bill to amend an Act passed in the present Session, 
for consolidating the laws relating to the constabulary 
force in Ii eland. 

— 8. Bill for the establishment of a cemetery for the in- 
terment of the dead in the southcih vicinity of the 
metropolis. 

— Bill for converting the Richmond General Peniten- 
tiary into one of the prisons for the qounty of the city of 
Dublin, and to amend the law relating to prisons in 
Ireland. 

— Bill to restrain the alienation of corporate property in 

certain towms in Ireland. ♦ 

— Bill for carrying into effect the Fourth Repoit of the 
Commissioners appointed to consider the state ol' the 
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EstablUhed Church in Enp;land and Wales^ with refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical duties and reveaCes, 

July 8. Bill to transfer the collection and management of 
the duties, in Great Britain, on howeslet for hire, and on 
licenses relating to the same, from the Commissioneiti of 
Stamps and Taxes to the Commiaiioners of Excise. 

— 31. Bill for the more effectual recovery of small debts 
in the .liistice of Peace Courts in Scotland. 

— V>. Bill to facilitate the administration of the poor-laws 

in Kncfland and Wales. » 

— 14. Bill for the regulation of the medical charities sup- 
ported by county assessment in Ireland. 

— Bill to continue an Act relating to the dispatch of 
business done by the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 

— Bill to repeal .so much of the Act 10 Geo. TI. c. 28, as 
provides that no plays shall be acted but in Westmin- i 
ster, or places of his Majesty's residence. 

— Bill to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the 
conveyance of newspapers by the post. 

— 15. Bill to authorise the application of highway rates 
to turnpike-roads in certain cases. 

— Bill to amend the law relating to bankrupts. 

— 18. Bill for more effectually securing the duty on malt 

in Ireland. ' 

— 19. Bill to impose countervailing duties of Excise on 
mixtures, compounds, prejiaral ions, ^ and commodities 
made from or with spirits removed from Ireland to Eng- 
land or Scotland, or from Scotland to England, and to 
grant couni ervailing drawbacks on the removal^ of the 
same from England to Scotland or Ireland, or from Scot- 
land to Ireland ; and to repeal the additional duties of 
Excise on licenses to retailers pf spirits in the United 
Kingdom, imposed by au Act passed in the 4th and 5th 
of his preiient Majesty ; and to alter certain provisions 
in the laws of Excise relating to distillers and retailers 
of spirits. 

•— Bill to continue an Act of 10th Geo. IV., for providing 
for the government of his Majesty’s settlements in 
Western' Australia, on the western coast of New 
Australia, 

LIST OF COMMITTEES APPOINTED, 

IloiJSK OK Commons. 

July 5, Committee to inquire into existing communications 
between London and Dublin, and to consider what im- 
provement could bo made i herein. 

New Mkmukus. 

For South Warwickshire, Evelyn .Tohn Shirley, Esq., in 
the room of K. R. (J. Sheldon, Esq., deceas(-d. The elec- 
tion was contested, and at the close of the poll the numbers 
weri' — K. .1. Shirley, Esq., 1873 ; Sir Grey Skipwitli, 1354 ; 
majority. 519. 

For the county of Merioneth, Richards, Esq., in 

tlie room of Sir R. W. Vauglian, Bart., accepted (’hiltern 
Tliiudreds. Election contested; close of the poll — Mr. 
Richards, 500 ;‘Sir W. Wynn, 144 ; majority, 306. 

New Writ Issued. 

For Ncwcastk’-upori-Tyne, in the room of Sir M. W. 
Ridley, Bart., deceased. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Van Diernm's Land. — Dr. Ross’s “ Hobart Town Al- 
manac’' for 183G contains fhefollowing statements “The 
Annual Agncnltiiral Return shows an increase of 3767 
acres sown with wheat more than in the former year. At 
an average produce of twenty bushels to the acre, 074,540 
bushels will be reaped during the present harvest. This 
quantity, after deducting 76,000 bushels for seed at the 
rate of two bushels per acre for 30,000 acres am! 290,000 
bushels for the consumption of an average population of 
the year, of 37,000 inhiihitanls at the rate of eight bushels 
per head, will leave iqiwards of 300,000 bushels for (?xpor- 
tation. But taking the average ])roducc at only fifteen 
bushels, which is the return tliat some agriculturists cal- 
culate u]H)n, only half tliis quantity will be to spare, as 
^he consumption and seed are to he in like manner de- 
ducted from the smaller as the larger quantity. The 
Table also shows an increase of about 1800 acres in the 


cultivation of barley, and of 250 of oats. In live stock 
there is a decrease of 656 horses, which we cannot account 
for ; an increase of more than BOOO cattle, and a decrease 
of 21,096 sheep, which last may be accounted for from 
various causes, of which the late establishments on the 
northern coasts of the Straits are but one of the effects. 
No return has been received from Circular Head, which is 
in consequence omitted in the above account.’* 

Comparative Colonial Imports and Exports . — We take 
the following from Colonel Torrens’ work “ On Coloni- 
zation” : — \ 

0 Total Imports 

Popula- •’ Exports Per from IVr 

tioti. and Head. United limiJ. 

Imports. Kiu^'dom. 

£. £. s. d. £. £. s. d. 

New South W;iles 60,000 968,000 16 0-0 400,000 6 12 8 

Van Diemen»8 Land 30,000 600,00(^ 20 0 0 353,000 11 0 0 

Canadas 7.50.000 2,952,000 3 10 0 1,136,000 1 U) 0 

Nova Scotia 174,000 74.3,000 4 0 0 311,000 1 15 0 

Cape Colony 126,000 500,000 4 9 0 281,000 2 0 0 

Mauritius 94,000 148,000 0 116 

Cevlon 050,000 620,000 0 13 0 2S,000 0 0 7 

' # 

The Cotton Trade . — The following details give a com- 
plete view of this great branch of our national industry in 
1834 

]. Cotton w’ool imported . . . lbs. 326.875,125 

2. Value at 8rf. per lb. average . . £10,895,847 

j 3. Number of spinning and weaving mills 1,200 

^4. Number of spindles used in spinning *10, 041, 000 

5. Number of power-looms . , . 100,000 

0. Amount of capital invested, viz. — 

Of fixed cajiilal . £ 17,000,000 

Of floating capital . 17,000,000 

• » Total capital . . . £ 34,000,000 

7. Wages paid to factory operatives , £ 6,04 1,000 

hand-loom weavers . . ‘4,375,0(»0 

*■ calico printers . . , 1,1 70,000 

lace-workers . . • 1,0(M),000 

makers of cotton hosiery . 505,000 

bleachers, dyers, fuslian-ciil- 
lers, tools, See. . . , 4,000,000 

Total wages . £ 17,091,000 

8. Total value of manufactured cot/ on 

guods i £31,825,586 

9. Home consiimpton , £14, .312,000 

Foreign consumption . 20,513,000 

10. Quantity— white or plain cottons . yds. 283,950,1 80 

printed or dyed . . vds. 271 ,755,65 1 

twist and yarn . . . lbs. 76,478,468 

11. Number of persons employed, viz. — 

Factory operatives . . . 237,000 

Hand-inom weavers , . , 250,000 

(-alico printers . . . 45.000 

Lace-makers .... 159,300 

Makers of cotton hosiery . . 3.3,000 

Bleachers, fustian-entters, tool and 
machine makers, &c. , . 100,000 

Total number . . 824,300 

Provincial Nnvspapers {England ). — With the excep- 
tion of two or three newspapers, almost exclusively 
devoted to commercial matters, each of the provincial 
journals now sustains a political character. Of the 175 
newspapers published out of Loiulon (excluding those 
published in Wales). 100 are of Liberal politics, and 75 
advocate the principles of the Tory party. There are 
sixty journals, which have an average circulation of 1000 
and upwards per week— namely. 37* Liberal journals and 
23 Tory journals. The aggregate circulation of the 37 
Liberal papers is 72,193 per week, which gives an average 
weekly circulation of 1951 to each : the aggregate circula- 
tion of the 23 Tory papers is 31,606 per week, or 1374 per 

• The “ Hereford Times” should, we believe, be included m the 
list of LibeiR] papers which have a weekly circulation of lOOO and 
upwards per week; but although in that paper for June 11 its 
ciiculation is staled to be grossly misstated in the Parliamentary 
Return, no information is given as to the number of stamps actu- 
ally consumed within the period which the Return comprises. 
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week, takinja: the average of each paper. Of the papers 
which have a weekly cirottlation exceeding 

3000, there are . • 4 Liberal— 0 Tory. 

2000, and under 3000 8 „ 2 „ 

1500, and under 2000 8 „ 6 „ 

1200, and under 1500 11 „ 6 „ 

1000, and uhder 1200 6 „ 9 „ 

The following table of the proportion per cent, of the 
Tory to the Liberal papers,— first, as to the aggregate 
miinber of each, apd afterwards of those which have a 
circidation of *100(f and upwards per week ^of papers, and 
the aggregate circulation of this* rank shews, in the case 
of the Tory journals, a decline from 75 to 43^ per cent.: — 

Liberal, Tory. 

Proportion, taking the aggregate of the 
provincial papers .• . (percent.) 100 75 

Proportion of papers having a weekly 
circulation of 1000 . . . 100 *C2 

Proportion of the aggregate circulation 
of papers circulating 1000 and up- 
wards weekly . . . . 100 §431 

The following list of* the papers which enjoy a circula- 
tion of 1000 per week, having undergone corrections fiom 
various sources, including thff “ Supplementary Return of 
Newspaper Stamps,*’ ordered to be printed by the House 
of Commons, for the purpose of amending the previous 
Return, is, we have reason to believe, worthy of confi- 
dence:— • /\ 

T? Weekly f 

° Circulation. 

Birmingham (Jazetle 2500 
Oxford Jonrrfkl . 

Leeds Intelligencer . 

Bristol Mirror 
Leicester Journal * . 

Norfolk Chronicle . 
Yorkshire Gazette . 

Exeter Gazette 
Newcastle Journal . 

Bristol Journal 


Liberal. 


Leeds Mercury 
Stamford Mercury 
Manchester Guardian 
Liverpool Mercury 
Ilara])sliire Telegraph 
Salisbury Journal , 
Newcastle Courant . 
Stafford Advertiser . 
Liverpool Alliion 
Manchester Times . 
Newcastle (Jhronicle 
Reading Mercury . 
Manchester Advertiser 1954 
Chelmsford Chronicle 1931 
Norwich Meicury . 1818 

York Herald , . 1704 

Suffolk Chronicle *. 1700 

Shrewsbury Chronicle 1081 
Worcester Herald . 1081 

Nortliarnpton Mercuiy 1545 
Doncaster Gazet^. , 1432 

Gloucester Journal • 1431 

Bury I’ost . . 1303 


Weekly 
Circulation. 
. 5795 

5000 
4398 
3035 
2059 
2500 
2495 
2380 
2211 
2134 
2034 
2000 


2102 
1819 
1806 
iSn 

1036 
1534 
1523 
1420 
1380 

Hampshire Advertiser 138f) 
1330 
1311 
1206 
1159 
1140 
1102 
1070 
1022 
lOlI 


don) Gazette 

1359 

Sherborne Journal . 

1325 

Birmingham .Tournal 

1290 

Hull Advertiser 

1270 

Carlisle Journal 

1250 

Chester Chronicle • 

1227 

Kent Herald . 

1227 

Nottingham Review 

1204 

Leeds Times . 

1181 

Truro West Briton . 

1105 

Hampshire Indepen- 


dent . 

1036 

York Courant 

1136 

Bristol Mercury 

1 034 

Hampshire Chronicle 

1000 

72,193 


Ipswich Journal 
Hereford Journal 
Essex Standard 
Bath Chronicle 
Cambridge Chronicle 
Northampton Herald 
Gloucester Chronicle 
Nottingham Journal 
Exeter Flying Post . 
Dorset County Chro- 
nicle . 

Sheffield Mercury , 
Stamford Chronicle . 


1073 

1058 

1000 



Bankruptcy Analysis from June 26/A to July 22nd . — 
Brewers, 2 ; bricklayer, 1 ; broker (Russian), 1 ; builder, I ; 
cabinet-fnaker, 1 ; calico-printer, 1 ; carver, 1 ; cheese- 


monger, I ; clotbe|*de(ler, 1 ; coachmaker, l ; commis- 
sion-agent, 1; ootton-spinners, 2; drapers, 3; engine 
boiler-maker, 1 ; fan-iight manufacturer, 1 ; glass-dealer, i ; 
goldsmith, 1 ; grocer, 1 ; hatter, 1 ; hotel-keeper, i ; iron- 
mongers, 2 ; jewellers, 3 ; lace-manufacturer, 1 ; lodging- 
house-keSpers, 2 ; maltsters, 2 ; malt-dealer, I ; mer- 
chant, 1 ; miller, 1 ; milliner, 1 ; oil-broker, 1 ; rope-ma- 
ni^acturer, 1 ; saddlers, 2 ; scrivener, 1 ; silk-mercer, 1 ; 
^irit-dealer, 1 ; stationer, 1 ; straw-bonneUmaker, 1 ; 
straw -hat -dealer, 1 ; tailors, 2 ; tanner, 1 ; victuallers, 3 ; 
n%rehouseman, 1 ; wine-merchant," 1 —Total 56 ; from the 
28tU of December, 513. 


Com awd Gratn.— Average prices per quarter in Eng- 
land and Wales, from the London Gazette of Friday, 
July 22:- 

* Wh^iit. llnrlnv. Oitf. t-n 


• Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

By 

0. 

Beattf. 

Feuf. 

s. 

d. 

$. d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. d. 

B. 

d. 

Wook endiug July 1.5 .... 49 

4 

32 10 

2;i 

8 

35 

i 

39 0 

41 

6 

Average of last nix weeks . 50 

G 

32 S 

24 

1 

35 

8 

39 0 

41 

3 

Duty on foreign corn 36 

8 

13 10 

10 

9 

IG 

9 

11 0 

8 

0 


The following statement of the average prices of wheat, 
barley, and oats during each week of the half-year ending 
June 30th is taken from the account published weekly in 
the London Gazette \ — 


• 


Wlu-at. 

Barh^y. 

Oiitd. 



s. 

rf. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Week ending January 1 

36 

0 

27 

4 

18 

7 

• > > 

8 

30 

5 

27 

8 

18 

7 

» » 

J5 

37 

0 

28 

1 

18 

9 

» » 

22 

37 

HO 

28 

9 

18 

10 

» • 

• February 


39 

3 

28 

11 

19 

6 

5 

30 

7 

28 

1 

19 

8 

» > 

12 

39 

7 

29 

0 

19 

8 

» » 

19 

40 

7 

28 

11 

20 

3 

i y 

March 

26 

42 

6 

29 

il 

21 

2 

4 

41 

7 

29 

4 

21 

2 

) y 

11 

45 

0 

29 

4 

21 

5 

* y 

18 

41 

2 

29 

8 

21 

2 

y y 

25 

44 

7 

30 

5 

21 

0 

April 

1 

4b 

5 

30 

9 

21 

9 

I » 

8 

47 

7 

31 

4 

21 

9 

» • 

15 

48 

8 

32 

1 

22 

o 

y » 

22 

48 

10 

32 

1 

22 

3 

> » 

29 

48 

3 

32 

8 

22 

2 

May 

0 

47 

11 

32 

8 

22 

6 

» » 

13 

49 

3 

33 

o 

21 

3 

» » 

20 

50 

4 

33 

2 

23 

9 

» » 

27 

49 

10 

32 

9 

23 

8 

June 

3 

49 

5 

32 

10 

• 24- 

8 

* » 

10 

51 

0 

33 

2 

24 

0 

> . 

17 

51 

1 

32 

1 

24 

6 

1 . 

24 

50 

0 • 

32 

2 

24 

1 

Average price for 
half year . 

the ^ 

44 lOi 

30 

7i 

21 

H 

Lowest price during do. 

30 

0 

27 

4 

18 

7 

Highest price during do. 

51 

1 


2 

24 

8 

Average price for 1 830 . 
Average price for the 1 

39 

4 

29 

1 1 

22 

0 

.seven years ending 

56 

3. 

31 

9 

22 

0 


Jan. 1, 1836 • 


Price of ConsoU . — The following are the closing prices 
of the Three per Cent. Consols for Account on each of the 
undermentioned days: — 

June 25. July2. July 9. July 10. July 23. 

92i 921 ^2! 91 

Sugar . — Average price of Brown or Muscovado sugar 
per cwt., computed from the Returns published in the 
London Gazette : — 


Week ending June 28 
July 5 


• * 
> > 


12 

19 


. 43f. 3M. 

. . 45^, 5taf. • 

. 44s. 7 id, 

. • . 44s. 6id. 


- ■ ■ ■ — 

CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 

July 2. The annual distribution of prizes and certificates of | The annual report which was read to the meeting was ve^ 
honour took place in the Theatre of the London University ; I satisfactory. After Mr. Spring Rice had distributed the 
theHlghtHou.theChancellorortheExchequerintheehair. | prizes, he expressed the great sa^sfaction which he felt in 
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presiding on so interesting an occa^ion^ <^6 said he hoped 
that, in a week or a fortnight, the London University 
■would have not only the honour of cQmmunicating know- 
ledge, but the privilege of bestowing all those badges or 
symbols of knowledge which other Universities can confer. 
And he nmst be allowed to say, that when he haePfirst had 
the lionour ol meeting with the Professors and Council on 
the subject of ccmf iTing degrees, tjj|jey said, “Let there be 
the fullest competition for they Were satisfied they ha4 
not lung to fear from the competition of other institu- 
tions. It was deliglitful to him to scc this recognitioVi 
of a principle of ld)orality on the part of those connected 
with the London University; but he was not surprised, 
for that was the principle on which the institution was 
bused. It bad lUjordcd him great satisfaction to wit- 
ness at the lute examinations of the University of Cam- 
bridge — a University with which he was intimafi?ly con- 
nected — so many of those who had studied at tins insti- 
tution distinguishing themselves. 'fliL'i'e was one who had 
so distinguished himself as to receive the fourth honour — 
received it, did he say? he did not receive it, though he 
liad earned it, and it W'as awarded* to him. There was a 
bar when he advanced to the table -he was a Di^ 
sen ter. 

Jnhf r>. The usual form of nomination of the Hishoj) of 
llristol to the See of Kly, and of Ur. fhitler, to that of 
Licliticld aiul (.lovenlrv, ;i])])eare(l in the C4azelte. 

-- (J. hi a,le1ter to Air. Barrett, proprietor of the Duhliu 
Pilnl, Mr. O (.'oiineil developed the plan for “ The (reneral 
Association of Ireland.’’ Its olijects are — 1. To procure 
by law a complete municipal reform hi Ireland, on as large 
and effectual a basis as that ori^inaily ])ioposed by #thc 
nunisliy. ‘J. To secuie by law such a settlement of the 
tithe (jnestion as shall be lully sal isfactory to the peojile 
of Ireland. The assoeiation to stand absolutely dissolved 
tlie nic-ment these two objects are attained; and during 
its existence it is to be support ed by a rent, on the same 
basis as the CaUiolic rent. Mr. O’Connell, about the 
same peiiod, addressed a letter to the Irisli people, in 
whieli lie made the iollowing deelai atiun respecting the 
objects of llie r(‘l‘irmers: — “ 1. To lally all our exertions 
for tlie sup]K)it of the King’s Government. The safety of 
Ireland' of tlie lives and propertu's of all classes in 
Irelaiub-its lieedom Ironi tlu' liorrors of anarchy and a 
servile war. — all dejM-nds on the stability of the present 
Ministry. Let us, Ibcii, rally round the government of 
Jaird Melbourne, and give it all the aid we can in and out 
of l*arliamen1. Jfcart and Innid lei Ua aid Lord Alulgrave 
in Ireland. 2. Our second duty is to exert all the influ- 
ence we ])ossess to ]»ieserve the internal jieace of Irelaiul 
— to ]n’everit or to suppivss agrarian outrages of every 
desciijdion— to adv i^e^ eontrol, and ]n()tect the people — to 
piotect them from Ihcir own nutuial resentments, as well 
as from the insiduous, equally with the open machina- 
tions ol their enemies, o. The thud and cluefest, because 
the best instrument of the other two, is the immediate 
form.dion of an^active society, to regulate all legal and 
constitutional exertions in the jiatlis of peace and with the 
fervour ol liecdnm- a body lice fi om any legal objection 
or any moral leproacli.” In a letter addressed to the 
newly-conslitulcd association, Air. OConncll says, — 
“Meet weekly; digest in committees every point ujioii 
which lioncsl men may ditfer. J^ct every man l)C disposed 
to yield to olheis equally honest with liiinself, everything 
but princijile. Harmony, union, exertion, perpetual, un- 
remitting cxeition." 

— 14. At a special meeting of the Protestant Associa- 
lion, lield at Kxeter HalJ, the Rev. Robert M'Ghee read 
long extracts from a pampblet purporting to be a Irans- 
Jation of “A Letter of onr Most Holy Father, by Divine 
Providence, Pope Grcgoiy XVT., to the Archbishops and 
Ihsiiops of Ireland." The two principal subjects to which 
the letter reierred were the national schools, and the con- 
duct to be ]inrsuedby the Ihshops. The Rev. Gentleman 
made comments on Hie conduct of the (’atholic hierarchy 
as kc proceeded : and great excitement was occasioned in 
tlie lUL'iling by H»e aiq)aient disclosures oV the policy of 
the Fliuieh ot Jipme which the pamphlet reve.aled. The 
Jollovvmg d.iy APGhee addressed a letter the jour- 
imls, stating that the p.Hinphlet was discovered to have 
been a lubneatuin^ * 

— 13. Earl M\i|(j^ve, who is making a tour in the 
south of Ireland, 1 ms Ijeen everywhere Teceived with the 


strongest demonstrations of attachment and respect. The 
inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood of Mallow 
presented an address to his Ijordship, which contained the 
following passages : — 

MALLOW ADDRESS. 

“ We stand before you in numbers amounting to many 
thousands, and the greater part of us, even ourselves, as 
having belonged to that political parly in this country who 
advocated the repeal of the Legislatiye Union betwetju 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the eager pursuit of which 
we dismissed, ()r aided iucdismissing, from the representa- 
tion of this great county and borough in Parliament, indi- 
viduals who, on the other public questions, wx‘rc entitled 
to our respect and confidence. . As Irishmen, the love of 
our country Is paramount in our ^breasts ; and we could 
not beliold, without grief and indignation, tlie wude-spread 
poverty, discontent, and misery, the clfects of long-esta- 
hhshed oppression and misrule, which have afilictcd the 
land. We thouglit that the only remedy that could be 
devis#tl for such evils w'as a recurrence to a domestic 
legislature, when Ihe laws would emanate from our coun- 
trymen under the control of the opinions and feelings ])ie- 
vailing in Ireland. But the* experience w'o have liad of 
your Exccdlency’s wise, just, and jiaternal government, 
carrying into effect the liberal and enlightened pnnci\)les 
of his Alajesty’s present advisers, has taught us otliei wise, 
ftoiil we now ackuowledge’tluit English stulesnien, sent by 
and representing faiily the people ol’ J<higland, would do 
full and ample justice to this long-afflicted coiiritiy. Such 
a statesman w;p feed we have in the jierson ol youi Excel- 
lency, worthy your great station, and leprcsenting fully 
its generosity, its dauntless spirit, its wide gr.isp of intel- 
lect, the kindly sympathies of the heait, iiiul all tlie oilier 
qualities which dignify and ennoble the name and natvive 
of man. From the hojie that ue entertain, and on the 
condition that the princqiUs indicated by >our Excel- 
lency’s government will be earned into elfoct— namely, 
of having the inhabitants of tins country lank in the eye 
of the law on terms of perfect equality with the Biitish 
])COple, w'C tender to your Exc(dlenc\ oiir solemn a'ojura- 
tion of the question of the repeal ol the Le gislative Union, 
and of every other question calculated to jnodiiee an 
alienation of feeling between the inhabitants oi Great 
Britain and those of Ireland. We seek lor eqaahly with 
ihe British people, common interests, , and leeqirocitv of 
benefits, and to be. legislated for as a jiart ot Gieat Bri- 
tain : with less wc can never be content.” 

Juh/ \7. Gratifying accounts liave been received fioni 
Ireland respecting the general lightness of the calendar in 
tlie respective Olvcuit Courts of Assize.* At Drogheda, 
Uliief Justice Biishe expressed his saiisl'actioii at this im- 
proved state of society. At Athy, .Tudge Johnston said 
that the light •state of the calendar called for no cJjserva- 
lion from Inm. At Dundalk, the Chief Baioii Joy con- 
gratulated tlie Grand Jury on the luqiaralleled lightness 
of the calendar. At Enms, Baron Foster said to the 
Grand Jury, that he was happy to have it in Ins jiower to 
congiatulate them on the great diminution of ciime which 
had taken place in the county, conijiared with former 
period.s. In Wexford, Baron Ponnefather briefly ad- 
dres>.cd the jury: — lie was ha})py to inform them that 
little wa*^* to he done in tlie criminal dejiaitmeiit of their 
duties, and if the cakndar faithfully represented the slate 
of the county, it afforded him matter of congratulation, 
for it was really surprising to see a county of siuJi extent 
so free from crime. In Waterford, the total number on 
the calendar of the county is ten. In the city of Water- 
ford there are only two female prisoners lor trial. In the 
city of Limerick, Baron Foster, in his address to the Grand 
Jury, said,— “ 1 am hap])y to infoi’m you that the calendar 
IS exceedingly light.” In the county of Limerick, Judge 
Perrin said that the reduced state ol tlie present calendar, 
as compared wuth the last, was evidence of the p.: 3 aceful 
state of the county. At Carlow, Baron Smith, alluding 
to the stale of the calendar, said,— “ I congratulate you 
on the prospect of its being light ; for the lightness of a 
calendar is, m general, a proper subject of congratulation, 
though unfortunately there may be, as there have been, 
times and circumstances where this lightness will not 
indicate the absence of offence, but the prevalence of in- 
timidation, confederacy, and connivance. 1 hope this is 
not the ca/se in the county in ^hich I am,*’ 
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the Quarterly Journal ol Education; and from Laolureg idajLiv«.:ed .before tbs 
Amencau laetltuto of loitruction. S Volli l2mo« 18l. 


Tn 2 Voli. post 8fa*, witfc numorous Wood-ent*. price Onr Gthnilv. 

PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY, with Illustriitivc 

Note*, by Hekuy i.oun Hroiioham, F R.S. and Membei uf n„. 
National In<uitnte of France, and Sir Chahlks DELi.,K.(i H , F K S T,. Si i: ^ 
ProfoitRur of Surgery in tlic UmverHity of Edinburgh, formerly of the Conned, 
and FrofeuHor of Anatomy in the Rovnl College of SurgenriH, London,, &e Ke 
To which* are added SUFPLEML^NTARY DISSERTATIONS, by Sia 
Chaelk* Bell. 

Loudon : CH.MILES KNIGHT & Co., 23, Ludgate-slrcet. 

-SL- 

• Thi* D.iy i* publt.shed, 

•THK PICTORIAL BIBLK, Fart YI. Price 2,. This Work 

^ is also published in Weekly Numbers, price %d. each. 

THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. PnrtJCKlX. Crme 2«. 

Two New Volumes of the Musical LiUHAny have been just completed, one 
of Inatnimental, the other nf Vocal Muhic, m hich mav he had, unifmnily bound 
with the four preceding voluttion, price 12r. cin-h. AI»o a new Volume of the 
Supplement, price 7*. 6cf. 

I^ndoD : CuARLKS Kniout & Co., 22, Ludgate Street. 


In 2 VoIk. iioat 8vo., piice One Guinea, 

THE COTTON-MANUFACTURE of GREAT 

IiniTAIN SYSTKMATICALI.Y INVUSTUJATK I). ,,..<1 lll.„tratiMl 
by 150 Original Figmos. engraved in Wood aud.Sli-el, with an Introductory 
View of Its Cunipaiative .Stab* in Foieign Countries, uhiefly drawn fiom 
VerRoiml Surxey. By AnoRkw Urf, M.D., F.U. S., M *G S., M A.S. 
^nidon. M. Acad. N S. I’liiladeh*^"'^' Corrospnnding M<*niber of the 
l^arm. Sot*. North Gennuny, and ol the Socicte hidustiielle ul Mulhuusen, 
Ike.. &e.. &c. 

Also, Just Published, 

THE PHlLOSCWniY OF MANUFACTURES; or, an Ex- 
position of the Scientilie, Moral, and Coniniernal ha'onomy of the Vartory 
SyMtein. By Andiiew L'hk, M.l)., F.R S„ &f. Spcimd Kdition, corrected , 
with Wood-cuts and Steel Plates. Post 8vo., lOi 6rf. • 

*lA)ndoii : CHARLES KNIGHT & Co., 22 Lndgnte-slreel. 


Dedicated, by permission, to ^ic Rev. .T. K. Majoi, A.Vl., He, id MasU'i of 
^ K log’s College Si bool, piicc tli. 

pOPUTiAR GEOGRAPHY, dcsiijni'tl as fl Companion 

to ThomaR’s Libruiy uud Imperial Srliool AthiseR, and for the Urc of 
Schools and Fiiioilies. 

By llowLANi) Bond, Lcetmer at Iho London IriRlitution. 

*' A book lliut well Ixiars out iIk title, which efiii haidlN bo Hind of aii> olhsi 
elementary treatise on this Uhefiil biaiieli ol knowledge — Spi-ctutur. 

“ This bo<ik IS remarkable, not only loi the quuntily, but the i^uuljty of the 
information it contalniii.” — Atlas 

•' Mr. Bond has iieiiled Geo'gr.iphy as ii desevves to be tieated. c\eu in an 
elementary w'ork, as a htnenoe The. st\ lent the language also is ot aveiy 
hupoiiur disci iplion.” — Metiopolitaii Magaidne, 

London; .lOSKPIl ’fllOMAS, I . Fiiu li-hino. CornUill ; sold hy SIMFKIN 
anti MARSHALL, and all BtMiksellers. 


ICING’S PATTERN SILVER HANDLED CUT- 

LEllY, the diirabililN of whieli is ueinli, double that ol i\oiv, is noW of* 
(I'led at tho lollowiiig ledueed puces, — Sihei.h, milled T.ible Knives jgniaeus 
pel do/i‘U, Desseit Knives 2^ guineas pei do/eii , Caiveis 1 ,'ia. per pair. 

'r. (tO\ .SAVORY'S, Working (ioldMimlh, SiiNeuamlli, and VV atchmaker, 
17 , Coinliill, Lothlon. 

A pamplilet. guing a delailed list of tlie piices of Plate, ria^gd Goods, 
Watches, Chirks, Ke., may be had gratis. 


EI.EGANCE AND E(;t)Nt)M\ AT THE CITY CLOTHING 
IkSTABMSllM HN'B. 

A GOOD FJT, Good Workmiinship, and Good Mate- 
rials, having gained for E P. DOUDNEY and SON a (iood Name and 
extensive patronage for up'\.inls of half a century, in pieseiiliiig their unp.i- 
ralleled Low Piiees for Public hi -.pci^ ion they beg to sliite thul the three 
OSS 'iili.iU to a (ianiieni shall still have then imiennlting attention, il 

being their ambition to eiibUie on mcre.istiig business, u»d meiil the appella 
tiou u( being '* The Best, us well as the (dioayKjbi, Tailoral ’ 


CAHU PRICES. 

A R'lper ('loth (’oat, Tiuusers. and Wuislcout. Jiisltionably made, per 

‘'Uii j;3 3 u 

Ditto Sp.inish .Supei fine, ditto <1 4 0 

Ditto exlia Inipeiiiil Saxony, llie best that is made, ditto 4 15 0 

Sii]Yerrtiie FrfK'K (^o.'its, Silk Faelngs 2 10 U 

Siiiiiniei W’aislroalK, beautiful nallerns, 7* eueli, or three for 1 0 0 

Cnntuoii Drill ) 'I’rouHeiB, IDs. Cd. pei jiair, or three pair for. . 1 10 0 

Muniing Coats und Dressing Gowns 0 15 0 

(Moth Travelling TrouEierH 0 13 6 

Footman a Suit of Livery, complete 3 3 0 


roNTHACT VHirxa, 

(Tho old Hiiitti to {je rQtuiiied.) 


Two .Suit* per year JH 7 0 

Tlie best thill iH made H G 0 

Throe Biiitfi pel year. li> 17 D 

Tlie best lli.'il ia made.. 12 5,0 

Fui.r SuiiH per 14 6 0 

'J'lie btihi iliaL la nudo l5 iU 0 


BOYS’ CLOTH E.S (tastefully and fashioti.'ibly made) Sl'KPRIfilNGLY 
LOW ! — Skuletoii Suita, 18*. ; Tunic^)rcsses, 2,5a'. ; liiiHiitir Suita, 3Us. 


The City Clotlifag KatabliHhmeul” hn* long been celebrated for having 
the Beat nnd Clicnpeftt Assortment of ShtHiting .laekets and Fndiirig Coiitsi, 
Great CoaiH uoil Clouku of evei y iniikc, all borlsof (iuiterN, Mud-liuot*. and 
(iambadoea; ImUa-rubber Wiilerprool Cloaks, Capes, Air CiialiiotiB, Travel- 
ling Bugs, Ikc. SiC. 

(Tuiitlemoti requiring OulAta, on a eompariaon with tha Style, Quabtifn. 
and PriLe.i of uthur Housos, will provo ibo advainia|{ea to be derned hom 
giving then Orders to 

K? 1% DOUDNET and SON, 49, Lombord-straet. 

Kstubllsbed Filly i^urs. 


adveetisjSments; 


METROPOLITAN BRITISH & FOREION CL0THIN0fSTAB|.l8HI^NT, 








In reuidi'kini; on ins 
FIRST-RATE QUALITIES, 

C3. D. I). ie.4|)criruliy addrc'd^es Gentlemen 
ivlt'i iiave Intlu-kio Iduiiil it itrcetuniy to 
n.iv vxtiav.iKiuilly price* lor really 

Fiiiit-iiite C'lotiirM ; to ►ucU lie guarantceH a 
DRESS COAT of any i^uluur — as stylisli 
III lunkc, OH lasieful and talenicd in cut, 
and dM p(K)d in quality, as any bearing the 
iianiPH of the most cxiiensivc and favourite 

Fdsliioiuble Housca, lor dB3 O 

Sin touts, including, of course, Silk 

linings 3 lO 

Bkn k and Blue, lOs. extra on each 
lliirkskiii TrouscTK, on G. D. D.’s 

new priiiciplcs of MeasuieDieiit, 1 8 

W.IMtClMlH 14 

Lndies’ Riding Habits 6 6 

'J’liese will be found of that cIjqi.icIit 
which has raised this Katiildi<thmcii( to 
siicJi eminetiLc in the esLimatioii of the 
higiier circles, where nothing bhurt uf 

ea83r ipentlemanly elcganoc 

could he tolcrulcd. _ 


THE 5ECOND.RA1E QUALITIES 

j Aic especinlly recoirrneuded foi Busi- 
ness and 'riuvclliiig (Uoilics; also, to 
tile ECONOMIST they aie found iire- 
leruble to the first on account of their 
Siipeiior Durability, while in appear, 
ance iiuue but the Ouniioissciir touhi 
discover a diflcrcnco, excepting by 
coinpaiisoii , in shoit, they aie fie- 
(|iieiitly •iiibKliluled at other liouscs 
tor the Jfe.sl, The Pliers me, lor 
DRESS COATS, ol any coloui (Style 

and Fit Fi^'.l-iaie) £2 5 

Suitoulii, iiuludiiigSilk liiiiii;;*, 2 lO 
Black Ol Blue, each cxlia 
TrouHPis 1 1 

Waistcoats • IQ 

The Aiiny Blue Kpanivh Cliuk, 
hnining a iiiric of <1 van’s 
loiind ibc boll iiiif— the lici.t 

Tr.iVLlluigf'hi.ik that m made 2 lO 
A good (^loth ditto, Willi Fill 
ColJar, r.;nl f'lpr — Oyils louiid 3 3 

—Milled Prlcrshaiii (.III ai Coat. . 2 2/ 


CONTRACTS FOR nRST.QUAlllTY CLOTHES^ 

As generally udooled, are oWjrclioyiable, liccauao^ 
tliey Luiiiine Geiitleiiicn to one paiticular Dies% cr 
siil>|ect the|p to considerable Extra Charges i 
O. D. D.’s ^yNtrin removes Ihis difficulty by Ira^iig 
lit llir opt loll of the Customer what he i hoosen to 
wi'.ii, wlielher .Surtonts nr Dress Coats, eilhct Co- 
louiid or Black, hisPiiccs, including all extras 
(cxcepliug Velvet Ooll.irs), hcing<’for 

Two Suits pri Anwum jt’lO O 

Three dilio ditto 14 18 

Four ditto ditto 19 12 

and so on in pioporlion to the iinmher of Suits. * 
Earh .Suit to bcietuiiK-d on tiic delivery of its suc- 
cessor Geiitli-meii who take three or more Suita 
pel Anuuin aic allowed two Suits in wear during 
llic whole inni . thus in n contract for three Bints 
a Diess Sint and an (hidft'ss Suit aic supplied to. 
gt’lhci. The Dir«»s Suit to hr kept for twelve 
mniilhs, and, at the expiration of six months, the 
li ndress Sint is n'tuined, and another supplied to 
I mil nine to I lie end ol toe term, the contract 
aiiiDinit lot each Suit being paid on dcliverv. Coii- 
1 ^ 1 1 . Ids for the bCLoiid ipiiility would be iinuli lower. 


A Suit of First.rate I.ivenes 

For WASHING TROUSERS nnd WAISTCOATS 
Mtaled, on acioimt of the variety of MaleriaU , but 
SUMMER TROUSERS are changed lOfl. pf^i p. 
6fl. each. 


^^3 18 ejL C;. D. 1 ) ic^pe. Mully informs COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. Miut, mi ac- 

COATS deftinte piu c^caiimtt be Ytuni i»f ibe ninneiou' invitations lie has received to make Pcriodii a) Cir 
,aU , but a VI ry siiitci mr aitn l« for I Pints iliiough Eni’land, hib Tiavellcr will wait ••ii them oi i a.sion.ilIv or 
B. pPi pair, and WAISTCOATS, j will pimeed diieci to any pail where three or more Gents, (atcordnig to 
• I the dislaiiie) lavnui iniii willi tiicii Addiesses. 


THE FIRST HOUSE IN ENGLAND FOR 'DRESS WAISTCOATS. 


PI.ATH CiLASS. 

carving and GILDING, CHAIRS and CABINET 

^ WOUK, eAltPKTINli, t'lMIO[,STHKY. ami INTERtOtt PKCO. 
RATIONS ill the preaent improved atjle, on teims which fear no compelb 
tioii, at HEN U Y L. ('OOPICK'S Old Mstabli^linienta for .Snpcitor Furnilnre 
Looking (jluBseH of a quality that cannot be oxeeilcd. I'or a more doluiled 
enumeration of the Arliclea eonuecled with the Miiunfudory', ninl a Taiifl of 
Plato (Biiaa for VViiidowk, &(•., vifit' .\d\orti(iemeuts in tho Magazines and 
Newspupors for and 

93, BisliopHgalo-street Witliin. M cfllciii Brandi, 57. Condint-alreet, nnic 
doom from llegeiil-slreet, lell-luiiid shie 

II. L. C. bega respectfully to solicit particular attention to the address. 

USEFUIi INVENTIONS. 

KNIGHT’S PATENtIiACK-SPRING PEN. 

This Poll, by its huige-hke eliiNtieity behind the axis, allow .s the distance 
lietwoon the nibs and writers Ungers to vary with the pressure ol the hand, 
becoming thereby more plensiugly soil and yielding, and easier to write w'ltli 
lliau even a Quill Pen, and giving to the niuniiig-huud the ulearness, uiiifur- ' 
luity. and beauty of slow earernl writing with any othoi pen. 

It hna in itsoll a degreu of the longitudinal elasticity of Kniout's SraiNO 
Pen HoT.DhR, puleiitod with it. ami issued beloro it a vear ago, for all othei 
Pens. Tile number of attcMnpls made to eupy and approximate to ii, dibtaut 
as thny all are, sinee the spociflcatlon was enrolled, jirovus how important tliu 
Makvra have deemed the now puuciple. 

Earh Pen is masked " C. Kmoht'h Patfnt,” and each Curd bears the 
Signature, Charles A'ltioAf. 

'l^olve Pens, with Holder, 2«, Gd. 

KNIGHT’S patent SPRING PEN-HOLDER. 

The uso of Mrlalile Pens ill this country has become so genenil tliat an 
iuveutiun which «wm>ctH their derects. and remiiikably improves their useful* 
nesa. oauiiut he regarded as uuimpurtant, 

The new PATEN'l’ SPUING PEN-HGLDEU, while it rondets the act of 
writing llseir easier with any pen, i.kavTs to the Mitallic Pen all its 

AUVANTAOXS OVER THK QUlLL, AND ENTlRri.Y OBVIATES IHK DlSADVAN’rAOfcS. 
liy flowing the length of wlial may be called the axis uf the Pen, or the 
disHinee between the nilis nod the writer’s lingers, to vary according to the 
preasure made, the iiiind may descend cousideintily without umkiug the peu 
Mrnlcli tile ]iaper, and lisi* without euiisiiig liie pen to leave it. Tiie rieudom 
of motion tlms attained producea thjjso effects 

1. Tlio difticuliy of writing wkh the common Steel Pan at once euasos when 
tlie pen IS united with tlm Patent Spiiug Holder. 2, Tlic I'ltiguu iv prevented. 
ii. llie slowness is itqdaced by nipulUy. 

'1 bn elusliixty of the Holder is rugiilutnd by a^erew, so thut every writei is 
eqnbled to adjust it lo bit own habit or lauey. 

‘i'ho Instruruuut'it not in ’the limtt complicated, and not liable to be out of 
on! or. 

It mqy'he used with any of the niimerout descriptions of Metallic Pens now 
kMidn. 

It Is QoUtu expensive coiistructlot^ so that it may be attained at small cost 
ly fill* ^otleandt of persons who now use SteM P^ns. 

^j^Ku-Paiint Spring Pen-Holder is issued in cases, adapted for the waistcoat 
pOwet, wUlf'dlrcotious for use, signed by C. Knight on each, at the following 
prices: ’ ^ 

In Alhata, Ibr guy pen, 9s, 

Ditto, siiperlur quality, 9s. Gd. 

In Albata, for SHORT pen, with four pens.Si^k 
In SatrER, Lbonv Handle, for muost pent with four pens, 

1 n Silver, 1 vuEy H audio, for short pen, w ith four pws. 7f* 

Hookselltrs, Stationers, and Jow'ellers may be lupplied wholemle, on applU 


cation to Messrs. Knight atid Co., 22, Ludgato Street, oi through Die ugents 
fur the sale of their Piiblications. 

, THE PATENT LEAF HOLDKK. 

By the ineaus of a little inslrnmimt attached to tlu* bark of a Poitfolio, as 
few as two or three, or ai» many as foity m liivy '^liects, mav be liebl tigliti> 
together as if they wore boumU the voliiiiie tlms Hecnied opening with .is 
iiiiu'h ease as a sewed book. Thi; eompiosKioii can be immerli iielv with- 
di.iwii, nnd the niiiiilior or niimbeis addeilur subtracted without the sImIicsL 
diDieiili) The principle is, of course, e(|uall> applicable to niiisie, prints, 
and manuscripts. \ Patent has been taken out lor tins mveiitirni, and 
tlic Portfolios, With leather back'' ami rjoili Ridet-, m.iv now lie h.ol of the 
iollow’iiig 81 / 08 , uml at the allixed lotail piiecs 

lion Brabs 
IToldei. Holder. 


Demy Octavo, for Ike Mirror, und similar J’nblira- s. d. d. 

tions. Pumphlcls, krc. 3 G 

Post Qua it o, lot I.eltcrs^ ..... 4 G 

Ditto ( Black ) Sermon (’uses . . . 4 G 

Pot Folio, foi Penny Magaziucs aud (.'yeloprcdiu, Sn- 
tiirda) Miiga/ine, \'C. . . . . ' . 4 G 

Foolscap Folio, !'m Parliamentary Papcih, lii 
voices, &c. ....... 5 G 

Clown Fobo.J'ur Music ..... 7 G 

Double Foolse.in, foi llie Maps of tlie Society foi the 

Diffusion ol (Jseiul Ivuowledge, Piiiits, Kc. . 8 0 9 C 


l.uudou. (JIIAIlLE.S KNIGHT & Co,. 22, Ludgale Street. 


A C/UKK FOR A BAD RAZOR. — Wliereas sundry Rnzor- 

Strop Makers (m .sheer despair at the uiinviilled Mieeess an«l exientled 
sale of MECHI’S MAGIC KAZQR-S'rROPS) have abandoned their own 
OLO sHAonr pattemb, ami are eiideavouring to copy the neat and kleoant 
shape of M> chi's : 

And w’l'ereuH the skid despuinng Makers are by these deceptious meanM 
euileavouniig lo iinsleHa the Fubhc, as well as steal a blue of Mechi's well- 
earned fame; 

And where.'is the said Counterfeits possess none of the sharpening properties 
of MKCHl’rv Magic strop. The Piihlio are lespeetlully cautioned nut to 
but/ ant/ liator Strops that have not MECHl’S natnt) theieon, however much 
they may re.senible lii<, in outward appearanee. 

'They are sold by Tu-aily every re'^peetablc Perfumer in the United Kingdom ; 
and aDo at iiuiiieruus (,hemi.tlh, Baxaars, See. MHiiufaetory and Wholesaltt 
Department, 4, I.eHdeidwili Street, four doors (loiii CornhiJl, London. 

M.B. — Mechi's Manufactory will be found the best and eheapcbt in London 
for all kindri of Table Cuilery, Razois. PenkiiiveH. Srissors, best Sheffield 
plated goods, Mahogany and Koaewood Wntuig desks, DreHMiig-eH’'es, Work* 
boxeh, TeH*caddiOK, his celebrated Bagatcllo-tables, Leather Writing und 
Dr88aiDg*rHse8, Xable-inkstaudH, Liquor-oatieii, Medicine-i’he.sta, Barkganimont 
Draft, and Chess-boards, and various other articles, of winch a Catalogue may 
be had ” Uhatii.” 


Tht Office of the Societtf i* at 13, Fali-mali East, 
Cierk^ Mr. John Martin. 

LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT & CO., 82, LUDGATE-STREET, 
PeIoUkI by W, CfcowEB and Sons, StmafordHitrdetf 
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TJir: SHUTTING OF TIIR COMMONS* GAL- 
LERY TN FORMER TIMES— ADMISSION 
OF LAJ)JES. . 

Since onr last notice upon tliis subject, the nttentioif 
of ilu* lloii^e has been culled by more than one 
Member to the operation of the new rnkf, and to tlie 
necessity of a revision and alteration of it. It appears 
lliat since it has come into ojHO'alion the Gallery has 
scarcely ever been half filled. (Jan any better j^roof iTe 
desired that the rule works as ill as possible — that in- 
stead of allbrdinn^ a freer admission to the public than 
they had jireviously enjoyed, it acts dccidedly^as a bar j 
and an exclusion? It ong’ht to liave lieen clear from 
the first that this woidd he its clTcct ; but the experi- 
ment that has been made has now put the matter 
beyond doubt or controversy. Of all that portion of 
the- public to whom the Gallery was formerly open, 
one-half at least, it appears, now find its doors shut 
n|)()n lliem ; and cjnld it have turned out othervvi.se? 
Formerly all persons were admissible who could either 
obtain a Member's onler, or chose to pay tlieir half- 
crown ; the ri{:^ht, we were (i’oinp: to say, is now restricted 
to the holders of or'clers, but in tael there is now no 
lif^ht of admission ; that is wholly taken away; it has 
been made a mere affair of favour and nomination 
accordiiin- to the ])arlialities or cajirice of» Members. 
]t is of no consequence to tell us that, strictly speakin**-, 
the public never have possessed any right of adrni.ssion 
to the debates — that it was always in the power of a 
single Member to clear the Gallery whenever he cliose, 
by merely calling attention to tlie Sta'iiding Order 
against the ])rcscnce of strangers. This was tlie mere 
theory of the law; practically, the right of admission 
did exist, and the whole public were i^/tfte full ^ijoy- 
,inent of it. Tlie power which a Member possessed of 
clearing the Gallery amounted merely, it’ he was not 
supported by the majority, to a ]iower of sto[)ping the 
business of the House; it was a power which he could 
exercise in various otlier ways. But no Member had 
then a power of, at his pleasure, admitting one man, 
and shutting the door upon another; nay, the whole 
House had no such power, or never, at least, in a single 
instance exercised it. That assumption has been 
reserved f^r tlie Session which has just expired. But it 
is, we apprehend, too late in the day for the success of 
^uch a scheme. The public will not endure from a 
reformed House of Commons what it certarnly would 
not have patiently submitted to, if attempted by any 
Parliament which has sat for the last fifty years. 

Ever since a general interest has been taken in tlife 
, proceedings of Parliament, the free admission of the 


public to the gallery may almost be said to have come 
to be considered as es.sential to the utility of the Hou.se 
of Coiniifons. Even the power of occasionally clearing 
the gallcrv, which any Member may exert by calling at^ 
tenlion to the Standing Order, has for many ;^V'urs past 
been very rarely resorted to. Jf it were now attempted 
to be put in force, except in very extraordinary circum- 
stances indeed, tbc atlemptf would certainly be met by 
the most j)erlinacioiis ami determined exercise of the 
right of dividing the lJou.se on ever so many successive 
mot'ons of adjonrtiment, which also belongs to every 
Member. But nearly nil Members now leel lliat, to 
carry oy the deliates with the gallery shut; would be 
very nearly the same thing as for the House nut to meet 
at all. • 

For some years, In^ever, allbr the great const itn- 
tionaf \iclory was gained which es* blished the riglit oi* 
the publi.shers of new.spapcrs to report the debates day 
by day as they •occnried, or at least left them in nnas- 
sailed and unassailable possession ol that privilege, the 
shutting of the (lallery was very fiequently resorted to, 
the public being sometimes excluded for a whole Scs- 
fcion. The contest ou the reporting of the debates by 
the newspapers took place in Mafch 1771 (See Com- 
panion,*' No. ‘2, p. 19, and No. .30, p. IS33). Under date 
of tlie 9th of March, when tlicrc was a debate on a 
subject that greatly interested the ])ul)lic — the Royal 
Marriage Bill — we find it noted in the Parliamentary 
History, that no persons were admitted into tlie House 
of (’ominous this day I'lit Members ; the Gallery-door 
vvafi locked, and notwithstanding several nol:||eme|i 
made application fur admittance, they .could not 
obtain it.** 

* Again, on tlie 14th of March, 177J, when the famous 
Bo.ston J’ort Bill was introduced by Lord North, we 
find the following scene recorded to have taken place : 
— “The Order of the Day being called for, the House 
was silent for a few minutes, when Mr. C ornwall rose, 
and moved that the Gallery he cleared. This occa- 
sioned a vehement debate. Colonel Barrf* said (hat if 
the motion was insisted on, the ladies would he obliged 
to withdraw. Mr. C. Fox was of the same opinion. 
Mr. Grenville remarked that it was easily seen from 
what quarter the present motion originated, as he could 
perceive that applications had been making ever since 
the House met, for the purpose now intended to be 
carried into execution, though the authors did not 
cnoose to appear publicly in it Jliemselves. The majo- 
rity of the House did not seem to approve' of the mo- 
tion when it was first made ; but the interference of 
the Speaker at lepgtlijturncd the scale, pud not only the 
Gallery, but all the rooms and avenues leading to it,* 
were cleared about lour o’clock,” This^ Instance is re- 
markable, as one in wbicli llic motion to clear the Gal- 
lery appears to have been made the sulijecl of a debate. 
It is to be observed, Imwever, that the Standing Order 
was eventually enforced by the authority of the Speaker, 
without any vote of the House. Tlie modern practice, 
v/e believe, ha.s been for tlie Gallery to be cleared at 
once as a matter of course, en a Member merely no- 
ticing that strangers werel)re8etit. Afterwards we find it 
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noted lhal the Stand iii«: Order for the exclusion of strangers 

was strictly ciilorced duiing the progress of the three 
coercive measures— tlie Boston Port Bill, the Massa- 
chusetts Government Bill, and the Massachuftetts Ad- 
ministration of Justice Hill, with which Lord North 
at tliat time thouglit to put down the American In- 
Hum'ciion. 

A curious notice occurs uiide» date of the IGth No- 
vcwlier, 1775, the day on which Mr. Burke explained 
the provisions of his Bill for composing the troiildcs jn 
Aiiicnca. “No Englishman,” says tlic ‘Morning 
Chronicle,’ “cxce])t tlje Members, was admitted during 
this debate ; the only strangers in the Gallery were 
four women of qaali(>, and a few foreigners.” The 
debate, which termimitcd in the rejection of the 
motion for .leave to bring in the Bill hv a* nua Ufrrjr, 
of :11() to 103, lasted till four (fclu-J^ ' 

also ■a«>* ■■■I. I lo, the exclusion 01 strangers is 

«r"fr<!ffalcd lo hiive boon strictly enforced on the ]>ivced- 
iiig 2:^Md of March, the day on which IjiirKe delivered 
his great speech (aftorward:^ published) in introdnckig 
his Resolutions for conciliation willi America. Accord- 
ingly, no report of tliat debate lias betui preserved. An- 
other occasion on which the public w'cre prevented in 
the same manner from hearing tlic ehxpience of lliat^ 
great orator, was on the 6th of February, 1778, whcii\i 
he made his motion on the employment of the Indians 
in the American wai. “ lie buroduced the motion,” 

.sajs Mr. Prior (‘ Memoir of Rurhe*) “ by a s])eecb tlirec 
hours and a hall long, whidi excited not only extraordi- 
luiry testimonies of luliniralion, but was considered by 
all who heard him the \cry best he had ever delivered. 

. . . Strangers being excluded Irorn (lie gallery, no 

Icderal le report, or e\en abstract of it, lias e%er been pub- 
lislied, or jHTha])s preserved . . . llcattd by llie powers 
of tile speaker, Colonel Rarre, in a fit of enthusiasm, 
nllercd [proposed/] to nail up tlie ^peech, if published, 
on every chiircli^loor in the kingdom, by the side of the 
proclamation lor a general fast, (iovei nor .lohnstone 
ihonght it lorliinatc for the Ino Noble Lords (North 
ttnd George (leriiniine) that theie weie no strangers 
present, or their enlhnsiasm and indignation would 
have excited the jieople to tenr them to pieces on their 
way from tlie House. Sir CJeorge 8a^ilc said to many 
of liis li lends — ‘ he wlio did not licar tliat speech lias not 
witnessed the greatest triumph of eloquence within 
nieiiiory.’ ” 

At this lime, as may he gathered fiom some of the 
aliove notices, it was common fur ladies to attend in the 
gallciy. In a I’onncr papci (see ‘ Companion,’ No. 1, 

\). 3,) wc gAvc from Tlatselfs Ihecedeiils, an abstract of 
tlie description given by tliat writer, who was liimsell 
present, of the exlraonlinary scene that took place on 
tlie last occasion on which ladies w('ie admitted. Ilat- 
sell <l<>esiiot mention tlic day ortwcii the year when the 
alfair liappi’iicd ; hut it ajipeais to have b.en on the 2nd 
ofFelirnary, 177}-», on winch day Mr. Fox wasto make 
a moLion, which had excited much inlciesl, on tlie stale 
ol the army. “ This day,” .say s the ‘ London (’hronicle,’ 

‘‘a vast multitude' assembled in the lobby and cnviions 
of tlie House of (^omimnis, but not lieing a)»Ie to gain 
admission by eitlier entreaty or interest, they forced 
their xvay into the gallery in spite of the door-keepers. 

.The House considered the intrusion in a heinous light, 
and a m()tit>n was directly made for clearing the gal- 
lery. A particil clearing on)} look ])hice ; the gentlemen 
Were obligetl to withdraw^ ; the ladies, through com- 
plaisance, W'ere suflereil to remain ; hut (luvernor .Tohn- 
■stone obserxrd, .that if the motive for clearing tlie House 
w as a sn])posed jmipricty, to keep the staL'? of the nation 
eoncealed'lroin our eiieiiiies, he saw no rea.sfm t ) indulge 
the hulics (jr us lo make them acquainted with llie 
arcana of the State, us lie did not think them more 
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capable uf keeping secrets than the men ; upon .which 
they were likewise ordered to leave the House. Tiie 
Duchess of Devonshire, L^dy Norton, and nearly sixty 
other ladies, were obliged to obey the mand^le.” It is 
worlh remarking, as an illustration of the natural ellect 
of slintting the gallery, that on this occasion, notwith- 
standing the great public expectation, and the full House 
that had assembled (424 Members voted) no debate en- 
sued, nor was tlie smallest reply maiie lo Mr. Fox’s 
speech. “ Since that time,’* says Hassell, “ lailies, iifany 
of the highesWrank, have made sevcl*al powerful eilbils 
to he again admitted. l3ut Mr. Cornwall and Mr. Ad- 
dington liave as constantly declined to j'crmit them to 
come in. Indeed, w^as tliis privilege allowed to any one 
‘liL^^maTj^ndwevcr nigfi lieT laniV, -.or resjicctahlo her 
character and manners, the galleries must be soon 
opened to all women, who from curiosity, amuriemcnt, , 
or any otiicr motive, wish to hear the debates. And 
tliis^to the exclusion of many young men, and of mer- 
chants and others, whose comnrcrcial interests render 
their attendance necessary to them, and of real use ami 
iirqiortuiice to Ihe \)nhhc.”‘ 

This remarkable occurrence, had it been reerillected 
when tin* debate took ])lace the other day on the pro* 
posefl re-admis‘^ion of ladies U) the (Lilleiy, might have 
been brought forward with ellecl in aid ol the argument 
bywliicli the motion was resisted, jbit it seemed t(» 
be forgotten on both sides of tlie House, that the ad- 
mission of ladies had ever hcen the practice in lormer 
limes. They aj)pear, liowexcr, to have occasionally 
found their way into the (r.dlerv lioin ii very early 
period. The following notice oeenrs in Grey's Debates 
under date of 1st .lone. [675 Some ladies weie m 
tlie Gallery peeping o\er tlic gentlemen's shonkleis. 
Tlie S])eaker spying them, called out, — What Imiongh 
do those ladies serve for / I'o winch Sir \’Dlliam 
Goventry replied,— They serve lor llie Spealxcr's cham- 
ber. Sir 'riioinas Littleton said, — l*erhaj)s the SpcaKei" 
may mistake tliein lor gentlemen with fine sleeves 
dressed like ladies. Sa\s the Speaker, — 1 am siiic’ I 
saw ])etlicoats.” U would seem, therefore, tliat at tins 
time tlieir intrusion was only eonmved ak and when 
prosc'iil th(‘y were generally obliged to keep out ui sight. 
Altervvar<ls, however, they weie m the hahit ol attend- 
ing openly, and used to coinedov. n in lonnidahle nimi- 
bers on all occasions of interest. -J'lms, on occasion 
of the prolonged ilisciissiuns lhal took jilace on the L.’ilh 
and ] ilh of I'T'bniary, 1764, on the subjecL ol the sei- 
zure of Willvi's, by a general warrant of the Secrekny of 
State, wluMi the House sat lor eleven hours on the one 
day, and for tlic imprecedeiiled space of seventeen ihe 
next, we are inlormed by lloiacc \> alpole in a letter to 
Lord Hertlonl, that several ladies staid out the whole. 
(See “ Com])anion,'’ No. 2S, p. 312). He menlions 
Lady Rockingham and Lady Sondes as having le- 
miiiiied the. v. hole .of both davs ; and Lady Sondi s's 
sister, IMiss MafV l\dliam, Mrs. Fitzroy, and the Diiche.ss 
of Richmond, as liavmg been jnesent all the time on 
the second. These seem to liave been all opposition 
ladies. It is added that Lady Mary Coke, Mr.s. George 
Fitt, and Lady IVmhioke came alter the Opera on the 
second day, but did not stay above seven or eiglit houis. 
Tlie levari of PeinbrulvC, Lady 1\ mbruke’s husband, was 
aj'poinled to a regiment from which General Conway 
was dismissed ibr ids vole this very night. The House 
having sat till half-past seven in the morning ol the 
J.'ith then divided on tlie question of udjuuniing the 
debate, when the proposal to adjourn was still resisted 
by 184 Honourable JM embers, wbom, it w'oulil ajipear, 
no length of oratory could tire out. The motiou, how- 
ever, was earned. On Friday another long debate took 
place, and the House did nut divide till live o’clock on 
S^iturday morning. In nurratiug the events of this la^t 
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-clay, Walpole Raya, “ The Duchess of Richmond has 
pfot a fever with the nitendance of Tuesday ; but on 
f'riday we were forced tb unpolHe. The Amazons 
came dowti in such squadrons, that we were forced to 
be denied. However, eip:ht or nine of the pntriotesses 
dined in one of the Speaker’s rooms, and stayed there 
till twelve, — nay, worse ; while their dear country was 
at stake, 1 am afraid they were playings at loo !” It 
would seem, l‘r6m the allusion in the passng^e quoted 
abote from G/ey, Jliat the ]wactice of the ladies wailing 
to he^r the result of the divisioij^iu one of4he Speaker’s 
rooms wa.s of considerable antiquity. On the occasion 
commemorated by Walpole, the fair oppositionists, 
or patriotesses, ^s he de/signates them, were disap- 
pointed of their ariticf|)ated victory over tfie Ministry 
after all. Walpole, who was himself on the same side, 
tells iis that when the House proceeded to divide, it was 
decided by the Sj3eakor that the ministerial party should 
go forth, according to the common juaclice of the fro- 
bable minority being s^lU to the Lobby.. He altribules 
this decision of the S])caker to the deeper sound made 
by the call of No, which wfis that of tlie opposition, 
than that of (lie softer monoRvllable Aye admits of. 
“ When I heard our side (he continues) counted to the 
amoimt of^lS, \ did conclude we were victorious; but 
they returned *^32". i 

Jluring a considerable ]3art of Lord North’s admi- 
nistration the Gallery seems to have becq* opened on 
some days and slnit on nther.s,vcTy much at the discre- 
tion of tlie S|>eak(‘r ; who, n|)()M whatever prineijde he 
may lia\e acted in the matter, was naturally vnougTi 
suspected to have sometimes been guided in the exer- 
cise of his autliority liy *1 bint from the Premier. A 
cirenmstauee, however, wdiicli for some time w'^^s made 
:i ])relL\t for the exclusion ot all strangers from the 
debates in the Commons, was a quarrel between the 

, two Houses, from the history of which some curious 
])articul:irs may be gathered. 

It began on the lOth of December, 1770. On that 
day, in the House of liords, the Duke of Manchester 
was inveighing with great aiiiinalion against the mis- 
conduct of Ministers in neglecting the. prop.er iiniiute- 
nance of the naval force ot the country, when, on his 
proceeding to specify instances in snpjiort of his charge, 
he was smldenly inlefriq^ted by Lari CJower, who then 
held llie otliee of Lord President of the Connell. His 
Tjordsiiip, aeeordiiig to an account given in the “ Lon- 
don Museum,” “ desired that the House, might be 
( leared ol‘ all but tlio.se who ha(^a right to sit there. 
He observed that, when motions were brouglit on by 
surprise, and the Members of tliat llfuise bad no pre- 
vious notice to enable them to gness at vvliat they might 
consist of, and wtien iqion those motions* such things 
came out as ought not to bo ])nblicly divulged, no 
persons but Peers should hear them ; aiL in a House 
so crowded as the present, there migl^t'llr emissaries 
from the Court of Sjnun and other Powvrs. And, indeed, 
another reason why the House ought to be cleared was, 
that [lersons were admitted who took notes of wdial had 
passed ; as was evident from ii speech made by a Noble 
Tjord, which bis Lordship declared he had at that time 
in Ids pocket in print.” It was just about this time 
that the practice of reporting debates in the daily nevvs- 
j^.apers began. (See “Companion,” No. II., p. 19) 
It was objected by the Duke of Richmond, in a short 
S[)eech,that it was irregular to move to clear the House 
while a Peer was speaking; but on this, the account 
proceeds, “ immediately a violent outcry arose, and all 
hecatne clamour and confusion. ^ Clear the House ! 

^ Clear the Hou.se !’ was echoed from side to side. The 
Duke of Uiehmond’s voice was drowned in the clamour. 
Lord Chatham, shocked at the indecency of such pro- 
, ceedingB, arose, hoping that hrs age, his services, his 
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abilities, would qjaforce attention — but in vain.” His 
Lordship continue?! speaking, without being heard, for 
some time : at last left the House, and about fifteen 
Lords followed his example. No sooner,” continues 
the narrative, “ were tliese Noble Persons retired, than, 
as if the^design of the Ministry had been to tell the 
world that tlie presence of those Members was the 
only check that controHed them from the most violent 
absurdities, they insisted on the Members of the House 
ofeCommons being turned out. In the crowd some of 
the Members of the House of Commons represented 
that they w’ere in the act of their duty, attending with a 
Rill. They w'ere, however, forced to withdraw till the 
Message was delivered, and then they attended their 
Bill in a pretty large body. They had no sooner deli- 
vered the Rill than the outcry begun again ; time was 
not given them to see whether they wouM return or not 
of their own accord, but they were, in an unprectdcnled 
manner, hooted out of the House.” A strong protest 
against this extraordiiiary , proceeding was forthwith 
entered on the Journals, to which were appended the 
names of the Duke of Richmond, the Marquess of 
RocKiiigham, the Earl of Chatham, and thirteen other 
Peers ; but a Resolution was notwithstanding carried, 
That the Lord ou the Woolsack be desired to give 
strict orders to the officers' of this House that no person 
be permitted to be in any part «f the House, during the 
sitting thereof, except ^ich who have a right to be in 
tlie House according to the Standing Orders^" 

The matter, as might have been expected, was imme- 
diately taken np . with great warmth in the House of 
Commons. Tlie House was in a Committee on the 
Ordnance ]']stimatcs, when the debate was suddenly 
interrupted by Mr. George Onslow, who had been one 
of the Members just turned out of the House of Lords. 

“ As soon as he had taken his seat,” says the account 
in the ‘ Parliamentary History,’ “ he rose and said, — 

‘ Sir, I have a motion to make, and, I dare say, every 
gentleman will be convinced of the propriety of it — 
which is, tliat the House be cleared immediately; nay, 

I insi.st npf)ii it, as a circumstance has happened to me 
within tliesc five minutes vvhicli makes it necessary. I 
(le‘-ire, Sir, the House to bo cleared — Petrs and aU 
The clearing of the House was opposed by Mr. Burke 
and a majoiity ()f the JVIeniliers; but it look place at 
hist, thongli it was not c/Fected without great difficulty. 
The House was eleared at ten inimite.s past four: the 
Dukes of Richmond, Mancliestcr, Holton, and Portland, 
the Maupicss of Rockinghaip, Earl Fit/.william, and 
other Peers, being among the persons compelled to 
retire. • 

An animated debate tlien arose, it having been im- 
mediately agreed, on the motion of Mr. Dempster, that 
the Committee should break up,* and the Sjieaker 
resume the Chair. Lord Noith himself, and all tlie 
other Members who spoke, condemned the conduct of 
the Lords in the strongest terms. The only diirerciicc 
of ojiinioii was, as to whether the House should content 
itself with the measure of retaliation it had already 
adopteil, or, as projiosed liy Mr. Dimning, appoint a 
Committee to inspect I he Journals of the Lords, as to 
what proceedings and Resolutions were therein, with 
relation to the not jicrmitling any persons to be present, 
in any part of their ftonse, during the sitting thereof.* 
It was not denied that the Lords had thy right of clear? 
ing their House at their pleasure, whatever might be 
thought of the manner in wlpch they had exercised it 
on this ocensiop' and Lord Northks motion for im 
adjournment was eventually carried by a majority of 48 
to‘27. 

On tlie iSth the subject appears to have been again 
brought forward, in a* motion “ That a Conference be 
desired with tjj^e Lords, upon a matter highly coUccrii- 
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ifipf the good correspondence between the two Houses report the same to the House.’' The Committee thus ♦ 
of Parliunaent, and the mutual cMlity '’usually shewn by appointed made their Report on the 9th. With regard 
each House to the Members of thf other Houj=e but to the manner in which ^ess^ges had been wont to be 
the motion was negatived, on a division, by a majority brouglit from the Lords, it appeared that there was 
of 77 to 42. On the 14th it was moved» by Lord George one instance (31st August, 1641) of a Messacre brought 
Germaine, “ That the Speaker do write to stich eldest by a single Messenger, to which the attention of the 
sons, and hcirs-appareiit of Peers, King’s Sergeants, and Lords was immediately called. Their Lordships* ait- 
Masters in Chancery, ns are Members of this House, swer has a somewhat surly sound. They said “ That, 
and to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, and request ns concerning the sending by one Messenger only, the 
them to attend in their places, every day, at two of the business required haste, and they s<*nt a^ many as^hey 
clock* and to assist in carrying Rills to the Lords.*' had.” The^ Committee concluded this part of thefr 
The object of tliis motion seems to have been to relieve Report by stating that they found no instance of a 
all the Members of the House from the duty of going Message sent from the Lords by a Clerk- Assistant of tlie 
up with Bills, except those wlio were not ]>roliibited Parliament. As to what w' 4 s said to jjave happened on 
from being present at the sittings of the IIouscMif Lords the first day of the Session, a»d on other subsequent 
by the Standing Orders of that House. On a division, days, when Mc'mbers had gone up with Rills, they 
the motion was negatived by a majority of 104 to 3S. re|)orlcd the evidence of tlie Speaker and of four other - 
So, also, was another, by neaily the same iimnhers, Members. The Speaker, Sir F. Norton, said that, on the 
which was immediately alter pro[)osed by Lord George lirsf day of the Session, “ after leaving the Bar, and be- 
Cavendish, “ That no Member of this House shall go lore he got to the door, some persons called out — Clear 
into the House of Loids while that House, or any the House, go out, or witfidraw, Or to that effect ; that 
Committee of tlie whole House, is silting there, wilhoiit he thought it indecent, biit'cannot recollect the particular 
the leave of tliis House.” “ Lord George Cavendish,” expressions which v^crc made use of; that he took 
the account adds, “ and Sir George Savile, both de- notice of it, and was answered it was not for the 
dared that they would not go uj) to the Ijords with anyi Members, but strangers to go out; that he^understocwl 
Bills, even though tliey might relate to the eoi^nty aiKr^.the calling out came Irom below the Bar, and not fh/rn 
town they had the honopr to rcj)resenL” (lie House; if be had uuderstood otherwise, asvoMiad 

In tliis state matters seem to have continued throug-h- (lionght it., came from the Lords, probably he* shim Id 
out the Session, which tennina^led on ihe 8tli of, May. ha\e gone hack, and demanded an expkination, and 
Meanwhile much of the time of the Commons had been should cerlainly have reported it to the House upon his 
occupied in their famous contest with the newspapers, M'tuin.V Other questions winch were put did not draw* 
on the subject of the right of the latter to leport the iVom liim any more information ; and in conclusion liie 
debates, which terminated in ’the signal defeat ol* tlie observed that if the inquiry had been made sooner, b*? 
House. — (Sec “ Companion,” No. 11,, ])p. 19, 2U, and should j)rol)ably have recollected more than occurreds to 
No. XXXVI., ])p. 5.33, .5.34). It is remarkable that his meinory at that time. Nor was anything very ma- 
Ihe Lords seem to have taken no part in tliis attcinj>t terial aseertaiiied IVom the other MembcTS that were 
to restrain the press. Tlicir non-interferonce is pro- examined. 

bubly (o be attributed to the peculiar j)ositi()n in which On the Report of the Committee being read, it was'^ 
the two Houses stood in relation to each oilier at the moved that the Hills bronglit down on the 1st instant 
moment. If this was the case, we may, after all, be should be sent back to the Lords; but it was evi iilnally 
indebted to the violent exelnsion of tlie public from carried by a nnijnrity of 10.510 5.5 — “ That a Message 
their IIou.se, by the Lords, tor an earlier enjoyinont be sent to the JiOrds In acquaint ih'em that this House, 
than WT should otherwise have had of a much more having reeeivec I M essage from tlieir Lordships on 
irnpoBtant privilege tlian that of merely being pre.scnl Wednesday, the Isl instant, which was brought by a 
at the debates in eitlier House. The Commons, no Master in Chancery ami the Clerk-A^-sistant of the 
doubt, must have fell themselvef) eoiisideralily weakened House of Lords ; and being desirorts of pieserving a 
and embarrassed, Mil the battle they were lighting, by good coirespondence with their Loid^hips, that this 
the I.ords, who were ecjually interested in the matter House do lake notice of this unusual method oi' send- 
wilh themselves, and w^ere therelore peculiarly in such ing Messages to this House, and desire that the same 
a case tbelr natural allies, thus standing aloof, and may not hereafter be drawn into preecdenl.” To tin'*; 
giving themjio sign of support or eoncurrenee. Message the Ltmls letnrned (he following answer: — 

When rarliament met again, tow'ards the end of “That the Lords ordered their Message of the 1st of 
January, 1772, the ill-humour between the two Houses tliis month to be carried to the House of Commons in 
appears to have beep still as strong as ever. ^Vetind (he usual manner; and their Lordships have founds 
it breaking out in a new form on the 1st of April, when upon inquiry, that one Master in Chancery being ill, 
some Bills having been biought down to tlie Commons their MessH^ei.vas carried by only one Master in Chaii- 
froni the Lords by only one Master in Chancery, ceiy Suid the Olerk- Assistant of the House of Lords ; 
attended by the Clerk-Assistant of the Upper House, and the Lords desire the Commons may be informed 
it was immediately moved and agreed to, first, “That that the Lords have nothing more at heart than to’ 
the Speaker do not report tlie said Message to the maintain a good correspondence between the two 
House;” and, then, “ That a Committee he appointed Houses, and do not mean to introduce any precedent 
to examine into the precedents with respect to the Mes- contrary tc^jj^ usage of Parliament.” It was after- 
sengers by whom Messages have been brought from the wards moV®®'the Commons — “That a Conference be 
Lords to this House ; and to report the same to the desired wiifg^rlhe Lords on matters tending to presetrve 
'House, with what proceedings liave been had there- a good correspondence between the two Houses ;’* hut 
upon.*’ It wasF'uIso ordered. ‘‘That it be an instruction on a division, the motion was negatived by u majority 
to the said Committee that they do take into their con- of 117 to 51. So here the matter ended ibr the 
Bideration the Irealment offered to Mr. Speaker and the present. 

Members of thjs House, upon the’ first day of this The exclusion of the Members of the House of 
Session of. Parliament, and to other M(;mbers of this Commons from the Lords, however, appears to have 
House, attending their duty in the Uouee of Lords, continued for all the lime that this Parliament sat — 
during this Session of Parliament, when Bills have that is, for two more Sessions beyond the present. A 
b^en pas^ by his Majesty, or by Commission ; and to new Parliament met on the 29th of November, 1774 ; , 
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and on die 6th of Dffcember Lord Lyttelton moved, in 1776, ran in grefll jhrt on thii subject. After Lord 
ihe Bouse of Lords, iltat their LordKhi) 7 S sliould be North, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, had made his 
snmmqned for the day following, to take into consider- speech, Governor Johnstone rose, and began by oh- 
aVion a motion for dispensing with the Standing Order serving, that it was a little extraordihaty that the Gal- 
against the presence of strangers, vso far as to admit the lery shoiTld be open on that day, and shut on almost 
represeiilatives of the Commons into the House during every other, since the commencement of the' Session, on 
tJ)o debates. His Lordship is stated to have advanced which matters of importance had come under discussion, 
many reasons support of his proposition, and it ‘^lie assured the House that he was always pleased to see 
oectAsioaied a good/leal of discussion ; but it was ne- tl^p Gallery as full as the convenience of the Membei-s 
gativ4pd, on a •division, by ii majority of 56 to 28. On would permit; but the admission on such a day as this, 
iIjc ISth of the same mouth, liftwever, Lord Lyttelton which ga\e the Minister an advantage over his oppo- 
inade a second proposal to the House, recommending nents, by giving every sentiment as his own, and im- 
that the doors should be opened to the Members of the piiting any sentiments he pleased to others (we do n<>t 
House ol' Coindtons, t^e sons and brothei% of Peers, profess qjiite to understand this), fully couviriced hini 
Peers of Ireland and Sc(»tliiiul, and to sc» many of the that his Lordship's influence extended to every matter 
]niblic at large as should be introduced by English relative to the conduct and ordering of that House, be 
Peers, each Peer to have the privilege of introducing the occasion ever so trivial or important. If Strangers 
one person ; and after a short conversation, this motion ace to be shut out one day, none can be at a loss whence 
was agreed to. Me*inwhile, on the 12th, Mr. T. the mandate originated * if the Gallery was to be open 
Townshentl, in the Commons, had proposed, but with- on» another day, it was equally evident to whom the 
ont milking any motion, that*the Gallery of that House public were indebted for the indulgence.” Mr. Fox spoke 
should be ojicned to the Peers and their sons as for- next, and, aecordipg to the report, animadverted with 
inerly ; and the suggestion gave lise to a short debate, humour and asperity on tlie irregular opening of the 
Mr, Hice, coiisideiing how outrageous the conduct of Kiallery-doors, asserting that the public had fi. right to 
the Isolds iiad been, objected to the Commons beiiig^ hear in •what manner their representatives dischai’ged 
liie first, to make a concession. Mr. Huns Stanley gave their duty, mid maintaining tiiat for the opening or 
it as his opinion that all strangers who appjictl for lul- shutting of the Gallery* yi depend on the will of any one 
mission into the Gallery should he admitted whenever or t\wo persons was exceedingly unfair. “ {le dwelt,** 
there was room — a proposition certainly very far in it is added, “ a considerable time on this point, and 
advance of the time. Sir George Elliot was for. admit* after decl>iriug that he knew that the Gallery had been 
ling not only Peers and their sons, but surely very opened on a whisper from the. Noble Lord, when he was 
naturally and ver^' rcasonahly, if there was to he any piepared to say anything likely to produce a popular 
selection of classes, llie sons of Members also. Since effect, he went so far ns to assert, that in his opinion it 
the Lords, he observed, had behaved improperly, the was a breach of ilic Constitution to prevent the public 
Commons should set them the example of good man- from hearing their proceedings.” Mr. Fo\*.s remarks 
ners. On this, Colonel llarre rose, and observed that were so pointed that they called up the Speaker, wdio 
lie had been told that in the latter end of the reign of begged to ex\)laiu the reason why the doors of the 
George I., or the beginning of that of George 11,, a like Gallery hud been opened that day, and to take the 
affair had hnppeneil. The two Houses shut their doors blame, if there was any, on himself. “The Stand- 

upon each otlier, upon which John, DuktM)f Argyle, ga\c ing Order of the House,” he observed, “was known 

it as liis opinion, thafr the Peers of the land, by their birth to every gentleman, and it was his duty to enforce 

and education, ought to be more polite ’and have better it wbenever it w^us desired to be read. An Ho- 

inannors than the Coimnoiis ; and that therefore it was nourahle (xentlcmun had, at nn early period of the' 
expedient in them to set the Commons an exam[)le, and Session, desired it lobe read;^ he had ever since 
to o])en their door'k Mr. Ijmkcwas far from agreeing ]yinctihously kept to it; but, as this was a day of 
with the Hiike oi Argyle in this opinion. As lor him- money business, when it was usual td admit strangers, 
self, if he could do his duty without access to the other he conceived the House would wink at a relaxatioti 
House, he should nc\cr desire to enter it ; b* it he con- from the general rule ; he had, therefore, told the ser- 
lendcd that upon certain occasions it was absolutely ne- gcant to admit strangers into llie Gallery, as far as the 
ecssnry that the Members of either House sliould have bars which were even with the bar belovw; but if he 
iicc admission to the other. He observed that a great had gone too far, he asked pardon of the Committee.** 
coinmcreial Bill, that for regulating the inaportation of On this Mr. Fox said, ‘‘ he by no means blamed the 
]irovisioiis from Ireland, would probably have been lost, Speaker, as he was conscious no offioer acted with more 
if he had not had access to the House of Peers, to ex- uprightness and impartiality ; but he was sure the Gal- 
plain its ])rincii)les ; and tliat on the. ollief ^nd, if the lery ought to be opened, and lie heartily wished the 
doors of the House of Commons had^not been *811111 House would follow the example of the other assembly, 
“against the Lords last Session, the Bilffor the security who now admitted strangers.*’ This conversation called 
of literary priiperty would never have been rejected with up Mr. Bigby, the eccentric Member for Tavistock, wliQ 
.such contempt after it had passed the House of Com- “^wilh that rough and unpolished manner,** says the 
moiis; for if the Peers had come down and heard the Report, “ for which lie is remarkable in his senatorial 
arguments on it, they must have been convinced of its oratory, took up the subjpct, and declared he rose an 
expediency. Here, however, the matter dropped; and advocate for the Order of the House — an Order which 
' no express resolution q^i the subject was adopted by had stood the test of years, although it was now seJd • 
the House. But it is probable that after this the prac- to be a breach of the Constitution, He begged to knovir 
tice of excluding the Peers from the Commons* GaUery by what claim those who were not Members desired ad* 
was at least somewhat relaxed; and it would appear mitlance? If one stranger had a right every man in the 
that the opening or shutting of the Gallery v/as Jell to kingdom hud a right, and wliefe were the people to be 
tJic discretion of the Speaker. put? He insistea upon it, that no person but a Mem- 

Stdl neither the mode in which the public were ad- her ought to be in that House, and he wondered that, 

milted to the Commons, nor that in which Members after so violent a quarrel with the other House, the 

of the Commons were admitted to the Lords, seems to Members of this should accept so poor a compromise 
have given satisfaction. In the next Scssiott the debate as the present disagreeable sufferance to hear the de- 

t)n the Budget, w hich took place on the 24tli of April, bates in the House of Lords. If a Member of the 
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IIouRe of Commons, imlecd, had any Noble blood iu 
his veins — if he was tlie third son of a Lord, or a cousin 
to a Peer, — he stood some chance of being accommo- 
dated, as the Members of the House of Commons were 
before the quarrel ; but if he (Mr. Ib«rb)’) went there 
he WHS sure to be artronled, and to be thrust among the 
thieves and pickpockets below the bur/* From this it 
would appear that llie admission accorded by the Lords 
to Members ot the House of Commons was not yet wlyit 
it had been before tlie <piarrel. Mr. Kigbv's ilesigna- 
lion of tbe audience below Ibcir Lordships’ liar as 
tliio\es and pickpockets may seem somewhat unceremo- 
nious ; but allowance \>eing made for the manner of the 
speaker, it did not »o very much beyond the custoina 
mode of expression of tfif rniii fgi. iCr^f 
common term fin* 

in llie "^ve sliuold now call the public, 

^''also V’ Mouse of Commons, seems to have 

tiie mob,” or rather “ mob,” witliout llic article. 
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as one would speak of something having mere quiiutity, 
and not even the dignity of any the lowest form of a 
definite whole. For example, in (he Report mode by 
the Committee appointed, as mentioned above, to inquire 
into tbe treatment received l)y Members when attending 
their duty in the House of Lords, we-find the examina- 
tion of one of (he witnesses running on in this strain : — 
“ Reing asked whether, at the time the officers .treated 
Jiim in the manner he Jiad mentioned (at the Bar ofthc 
Lords), he did not see a mixture of mob a*nd Members? 
He saicl, There alwajlE; is ; that he never was there 
witliout; that there is always more mob than Members, 
&c.” Th ii^ the whole ooyi^ni uiiitK.,. excepted. 
^a‘ein'to hare been considered properly divisible into 
Members and mob. 

[In consequence of tbe length to which the Retro- 
spect. of tbe events of the Month has extended, we are 
obliged to defer the conclusion of this article till our Next. 


POLITICAL 'RETROSPECT FOR AUGUST, ia3«. 


GRKAT IJRITvXTN. 

’The rarliameuiary ])iocoe(liiigs of the last mouth of 
the Session have eliibraced an extraoidinarily ioiig list 
of subjects. We shall notice (he most important in the 
Older in which they have oeenrred. • 

On Mniid.iy, the rlhtli of .hily, the Lords went into 
Conimillee on llie Church of Ireland Bill, the transform 
inatinn oi 'which had been rescrverl for this stage of (he 
progress of tlie measure, 'llie first amendiiient pro- 
posed by Lord liyndhnrst was to substitute 25 for 
])er cent., as the deduction to be made from the present 
incomes of titlie-owners. It was carried, after some 
debate, by a majority of 12(i to 4S. I'iic chief coiite A 
of the evening, however, took jilace on tlie .50th clause 
— that involving the famous ap\)ropriation scheme. 
For this jiorlion of the measure, Lord J^jndliurst ])ro- 
posed to substitute a series of clauses, einbodsing Lru'd 
Stanl'ty’s plan for enabling the li^cclcsiastieiil (kimini.s- 
fiioners to apply, in ecrlaiii ca^^'s, pait of the revenues 
of l)eiieficeH wmlli more than .50(t/. a-year to tlie aiig*- 
mentation of the poorer livings. After a long* debate, 
in which the original clause was defended by J/mls 
Melbourne, ilollaiul, and Clanricarde, and opposed h\ 
Loril Mansfield, the Bishop of Exeter, and Lord Win- 
chilsea. Lord Lyncllmrst’s ainendineut was earth'd bv a 
uiajorily ol 13S to 47. Lord Meibom ne, in his speeeli, 
declared Unit be and bis colleagues found themselves 
lioiiiid in honour to adhere to (he Resolution of (he 
House of Commons on v>hieli the a])piopriatioii clause 
was founded — tlial they stood on the ju meiplo oft hat clause 
— that they would not resign their places so long as they 
were supported, as he believed they were, by a mnjority 
<it the ilousc of Commons and of the country — and that 
he v\as of opinion that the Resolution in question was 
not indiscreet, rash, or 'violent, but on the contrary, eal- 
ciliated to set the question of the Irish Church at rest 
on grouiii^wliieb would bo really satisfactory to the 
country. ^C^ie remaining clauses of the measure were 
altcrwards considered very summarily, and after they 
had been disposed of, tbe House rose at a quarter 
before two o’clock. 

Ill the Commons,' tbe adjourned debate on the third 
reading of the ‘English Churcli BillVas resumed, on 
t)K‘ motion of Lord John Bussell. In Mie debate that 
followed, (he measure was opposed by Mr. Baines, Dr. 
Rovvriiig, Mr. Brotfierlon, Mi. Arthur Trevor, Mr. 
Ewort, and some other Members ; but on a division, 
Uic third reading was carried by a majority of 175 to 
44, Iq the course' of the evening, L»ord John Russell 


hnnouiiced tiiat in consequence of the op\)osili(>n made 
from various quarters to the Ecclesiaslie.d Duties and 
Revcimes Bill, the object of wbiL-h was the npjdication 
of a great part of the n*vennes of deans and chapters 
to the endowment of new livings in populous towns and 
disliicls, it was not his intention to j)ersevere with the 
measure in the present Session. His Lordship also 
staled that he certainly intended to introduce a measure 
on the subject of church-rates caily in the next Session, 
all hough lie deelined at piescnl to exjilain the ju inci- 
ples on which it would be founded. AlLei the Cluircli 
Bill had been dis])()SL'd of, the New.spaper Slam]) Doties 
Rill was read a third time, wdthont a division. The/ 
Chancellor of llie iC\c!ie(]ner then brought up a clause, 
compelling every newspaper to use adistiiictivc rlie, which 
was agreed to. "J'wo cli\ isions, howevc'r, afterwards look 
place, the first on a mntion to omit the clause relating 
to the registration of all the projirietors, on wliich llie 
numbers were, lor the clause .5S, against it 1.5; llie 
second, on the motion tliat llic Hill do pass, which was 
opposed by Mr. Wakley, but carried by a majoiity ot 55 
to 7. 

On Tiiesda), the 2Gtli, in the liOrds, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury having brought u]) the Re])ort on the Irish 
Churcli Bill, Lord lijndliur'^t asked Viscount Mel- 
bomne if he had any objct'tion to fix the third reading 
for Thursday next. Loid Melbourne, replied the Bill 
miglit be rciisJ whenever it was convenient to the Noble 
and Learned Lord. His Lordshi]) had, on the jj^t’evious 
day, deelarg/1 that if the appropriation ebause were 
struck out, if'c'^sliouhl wash his hands ofllie whole mea- 
sure, and lej it drop. 

In tlic Commons this day a ])ctitioii was presented 
by Dr. Bowiiiig from a person of the name of llugli 
Craig, a magistrate of Kilmarnock, complaining that he 
had been dismissed from his office of elder in the Scot- 
tish Chinch in consei[ucnce of his having |)resided at a 
meeting convened for the purpose of petitioning the 
Legislature to separate Churcli "^aiid State. This beats 
Dr. Mulhollaiid. What is it tliat Mr. Hugh Craig 
would have? By his own statement he is ppposed to 
Parliament having anything to do with the Church ; 
and, yet, here he comes asking Parliament to interfere 
in the very matter with which he contends that it ought 
to have no concern. Would he have the Church to be 
separated from the State, and yet in all the ufliiiis of its 
internal management to be under tlie control of the 
State ? Would he have the Church to l>e a mere voluii-* 
tary association, and yet Parliament to keep in its own 
hands the appointment of the elders ? But to look at 
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the intitter in another point of view^ it puzzlerus mucl», majority of 81 40^ No very encoiiraginfr account 

w cwife?is, to understand how Mr. Hugh Craig could could be given of Ithe prospects of the new State ; but 
reasonably expect to be allowed to retain his office of it appeared to be the feeling of the majority of the 
elder when taking the part he professes himself to have House, that the doubtful circumstances in wliich King 
done. This petitioner seeuts to have quite a genius for Otho ws\p placed rather formed an additional argument 
reconciling what he calls his principles with what he for a liberal construction of the arrangements that had 
finds to be his personal convenience. First, he would been made by this country for his support. The interest 
be both an acljve assailant of the constitution of the on the sum to be guaranteed will amount only to 12,000/. 
Chyrch, and at the same time one of the officers of the After this a long disciissLoii and several divisions took 
(^hu|ch ; secondly,* he would have the State to break off pfece on certain clauses of the Charitable Trustees Bill ; 
all connexion with the Chur^, and ydl to txert i(s but the clauses were all carried, and eventually the 
authority to comped the Church to make him one of its Report on the Bill was agreed to, after which the House 
rilling elders. The petition was eventually withdrawn, adjourned at nearly three o'clock. 

The House’ nfliorwarcls went into CommUtec on the On Friday, the 29th, in tlie Lords, the second reacl-r 
Charitable Trustees Bill, when an amendment on one ing of tht Staflbrd Disfra\ichlscmeiit Dill was moved by ^ 
of the clauses was moved by Mr. Praed, to allow the the Marquess of Clanricarde. The motion was sup- 
Irecmeii iu corporate towns to vote at the election of ported by the Duke of Leinster, the MaVqiie' S of Tavis- 
IrusteeS’aloiig with the burgesses ; it was supported by tock, and Lord Duncunnon, but opposed only by 
Sir Robert Peel and Mr. I). W. Harvey, but negalived Lord Ashburton but likewise by the Lord Cdmncellor 
on a division by a majority of 65 to 48. Tlic Deport and Viscount Melbourne, bf>th of whom declared, that 
on the County Elections BilJ wnas then agreed to, after aflhough they were of opinion something was required 
divisions had taken place on several of the clauses, to be done in the case, tlie evidence did not appear to 
all of wliicli, however, were carried by large majo- them sufficient for the entire disfranchisement of the 
i’ities. borough, -VViien the House divided the numbers were 

On Wednesday, the 27lh.tbe Prisoners' Counsel Diliy found to be, for the motion only 4, against ii 53. I’lie 
with amendments, being brought down from the Lord.*#, Rdl Wifs consequently lost. Immediately after tliedivi- 
IMr. Ewart moved that the Pill be rejected, in conse- sion, liowever, Lord pianricafile introduced anew Bill 
(jueiice of the clause giving the right of.feply to the for the disfranchisement of the old burgesses only. As 
j)iisoiicr’s counsel having been struck out in the other the dtlences with which the Stafford voters re charged 
House, it was eventually agreed, however, on the arc tlic offences of certain individuals, the natural and 
lirojiosition of Lord Johti Russell, that the BHl shoiJld only just way of treating the case would seem to be to 
he’ referied to a Select Committee, with a view to coming disfranchise or otherwise punish those indivUlnals, 
to some arrangement wdtli the Peers. The House was Even their permanent disfranchisement, indeed, is ob- 
soon aflcrwiirds counted onl while in Commitkie on the jectionalde, on the ground that the numbers of the con- 
Ilaclsiiey CJarringcs Bill. stituency might, although only for a time, be thereby 

On Tliursday, the 2Slli, in the Lords, the (diurch of too much reduced. It would be easy to punish them 
Ireland Bill uasread a third time and passctl, on the sufficiently in many other ways. But independently of 
motipn of Lord Ly ndhurst, to whose care the metamor- the objection to the common ])lan of wholly <lisfran- 
phosed meaMire had been left by Ministers, The House chisiiig the borough when corruption has been proved 
afterwaids went into Committee on tiie Marriages Bill, to prevail extensively among the electors, on the ground 
wliL'ii tfic Bishop (^f Exeter moved that the declaration that it punishes the innocent along with the guilty — an 
to be made by the jiarlies, as directed by the 20lh clause, objection uliieh we aie aware has been attempted to be 
should l)e left out, witli the view of introducing’ in it.s got over by maintaining that the deprivation of the elec- 
slead another declaration, which would have the effect toral franoliise is, properly speaking, no pimishffient— 
(jf leaving niarri^ige a religious contract. The motion the coiiserpiences whiijh this method of procedure brings 
was .‘'Ujiported l>y the Archbishop of C’nnteiliury ; and * after it appear to be opposed to tlie whole character and 
iiofu illislandmg the representations both of Lord Mel- intention of our representative system. The funda- 
bourne and of Lords lUlcnborough and Bipon and the mental principle of that system is, that every town 
Duke of Wellington, that it would defeat the entire throughout the kingdom, Imyiiig a certain number of 
purpose of the Bill, it was carried, on a division, by a inhabitants, should send representatives to Parliament, 
majority of 19 to 15. On the next division, however. Tliis is the arrangement which is conceited to be best 
when the question was the insertion of tlie new decla- adapted to secure good government. Fifty years hence 
ration, the inajorilv was diminisshetl by l\?o. how will it look under such an order of things, lohave, 

Jmthe Commons, the Report of tlie Select Commit- perhaps, some half dozen of the most important places 
tco appointed to consi^ler the Lords' an^cViImeiits to the in the country without representatives ? It is Stafford 
Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, which slated, tfiaWto dej) 4 ;ivG the to-day, it may be the turn, of Liverpool to-morrow, 
jnisoncrof the last word would be mnat injurious to the But even if no other lown than Stafford should ever be 
interests of justice, was brought up by Mr. Ewart, and so dEfrancliised, the violation of the principle of the esta- 
received. The Poole Corporation Bill was then read a blislied system of representation is the same. Why 
third time, and passed. After tins the House went into should StutJbrd fifty years lienee lie the only town of its 
Committee on the Greek Loan Act, when Lord Palmer- size left without represenlatives.V Would it then be 
ston moved a Resolution authorizing his Majesty to held any vindication of such an anomaly to say, that the 
guarantee oue-third j3ortion of the last instalment of the voters of Slafford half a century before had been many 
loan without the consent of Russia, that power liaving of them found guifty of corruption? *\Vliat of thut»? 
taken advantage of an informality to withdraw from the The voiers will then be nil dead aiid^gone ; the place 
engagement in regard to this matter she had made, in will be filled by a wholly diflereni body of inhabitants ; 
conj unction with England and France. Mr. Robinson unless it shall be contended that the air is poisoned, 
moved an amendment, declaring the inexpediency of the there will be Ipngcr any intelligible meaning in the dis- 
proposed guarantee, on the ground that the Treaty of 
1832 hud not been fulfilled on the part of Greece, which 
was supported by Mr. Huino, Lord Dudley Stuart, Mr. 

T. Baring, Dr. Bow ring, and other Members ; but on 
a divisioa the urigiuid Resolutioq parried by a 


qualification, or any pretence whatever for keeping it 
lip. Permanently to disfranchise a town on account of 
the corruption of certain of the individual electors, would 
seem, in sliort, to bb very nearly as absurd as it would 
be to pudB sitnilar edict of cxcloaion on certain proper- 
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ties or certiiiii houses, in consequencLi of their having 
been once icMiantcd by corrupt voters. 

After tile Stalford DistVani'bisetnent Bill had been 
disposed of, the second reading of the Established 
Church Hill, whicli had been sent up from the Com- 
mons, was moved by Lord Melbourne, and agreed to 
idler J'Carcely any debate. The Marquess of Clunricarde, 
Jjowever, conceived that the measure did not go far 
enough ; while on the. other hand the Bishop of Here- 
ford ])rolesled against it, as striking a blow at the 
Church from which it could never recover. The Bill 
was defended by the Arciibishop of Canterbury, and 
a^so by the Bishop of Exeter, who staled, however, that 
he objected to some of the details. 

fn the (’ornmons llie County Elections •Bill and 
the Charitable Trustees Bill were read u third time and 
])assed, and the Stanuuries Court Bill went through 
Committee The House afterwards went into Commit- 
tee on the Post Ollice Bill, the several clauses of which 
were all agreed to. 

On Moiulay, the 1st of Aiigust, on the Beport of tlie 
Marriaoes Bill being brought up in the Loids, Lord 
Melbourne moved tliat the declar'ilfon inserted on a 
previous day, on the motion of the iBsliop^of Exeter, 
should l»e omitted ; and the motion was carrigd by a 
majority of 7*2 to 29. This important measure was 
thus sa\i'd from being rendered m‘iuly valueless. 'I’lieir 
Lorilhlups afterwar^ls went in'.o (!onunitlee on the 
Established CMiurch Bill, when the several clauses were 
agreed to, alter two amendments moved by the Bishop 
of Exeter, — the first to prevent the (\uiumssioners liom 
becoming a per[K‘tuul corporation, the second to prevent 
the alienation ol' the iiieome of any bisho))ric except 
that of Lurliam, — had been negatived by large majo- 
rities. 

In the Commons a debate of some lengili look place 
on a Resolution moved by Mr. Walter, on the motion 
being made (or the reading of tlio first Order of the 
Day, pledging the House to institute, eaily in the next 
Session, an inquiry into the operation of tlie new poor- 
law', particularly with regard to out door relief, and the 
scpuratioii in the union workhouses of husbands from 
their wives, and of parents from tlieir chihlivii. In his 
reply fo Mr. Walter, Lord Jolin Russell showed that in 
the expenditure on the poor for ISdti, as compared with 
that lor 1834, there was a diiuiuulioii to tlie amount of 
1,794,090/. The new law was also very ably and con- 
vincingly defended by Mr. Villiers, On a division the 
House passed to the Order of tlie Day by a majenily of 
82 to 40. The House then went into Comnuliee on 
the Customs Bill, when Mr. J\ ^riiomson stated the 
various reduclioii.s of duty wiiich it would elfect. The list 
will be found in a subse(jueut page. These reductions 
will all be beneficial 'io the consumeis of the articles; 
but most of the duties in question ought undoubtedly 
to be totally repealed withmil cdiivemeiit speed, were it 
only lor the sake ot relieving the financial system of the 
country from a multitude ol petty details witli which it 
ought never to have been embarras'-ed. It appears 
from accounts laid before the Committee of Finance 
appointed in the Sessuin of* 1828, that the w hole revenue 
collected in 1827 from tlie Chistoms diit es was derived 
from no fewer than duties on as many diflerenl 
articles. Of the^e thm. W’ere 510 which ]U'oduced alto- 
gether only Being no more than between 

1100/, and I200/,'|i®t on an average. No one of the 
number produced io much us 10,000/. a year. Of the 
articles on wliicli the duties are redncetl by the present 
measure, piinentD yielded in 1833 only 6S93/., cloves 
only C379/., mace only 2013/., castor-oif only 621/., 
verdigris only 2291/., rags on^y 2391/. “ This sweep- 

ing system of taxation,'’ it is well ob.served by Sir 
Henry FarueU in his valuable work on Financial Reform 


(4th edldon, pp. 118, 119), *‘show6 the Customs dutiee 
laws have been framed by persona but little acquhinted 
with the principles of tracl6 and finance, and who had 
not the slightebt consideration for the feelinga and con- 
veniences of individuals, or for the interests of foreign 
commerce. The effect of it is to render the accounts 
complex, and to generate smuggling. Prices are 
enhanced with little or no advantage tp the revenue ; 
the comforts and enjoyments of the people arc uselessly 
abridged; and a great deal of delay, vexation, and. loss 
mn.st attend the collecting* of duties on so many hundred 
commodities. Each of the duties on the 510 articles, 
which produce less than 10,000/, should be rei>ealed. 
If this wero done, the imports of^foreigti goods, and, as 
a necessary consequence, the exports of British, would 
be greatly increased ; the business ol collection would 
then be coniined to 56 articles, and the saving, of 
expense in the management would in all probability be 
grealer than the revenue (585,000/.) which would be 
lost by re])ealing lbe.se duties.” 

The amendments of the Lords to the English Tithe 
Bill were afterwards agreed to alter a short discussion ; 
and then the House was counted out at a quarter to 
three o’clock, on Mr. Wakicy moving the tliiid reading 
‘'^f the Medical Witnesses Bill. 

^ On Tuesday, the 2nd, in the Lords, the Papei Duties 
Bill was read a third time and pa.sscd ; and the Grand 
, furies (Jieltmd) Bill was read a second lime. The 
second reading of the Poole Corporation Bill was then 
moved by the Duke of Richmond ; but, after a sliort 
discussion, an amendment moved by Loid Redes- 
(lale, that the Bill should be read a second time that 
day six months, was carried without a division. It was 
afterwards agreed that the Universities (Scotland) Bill 
should he postponed till next Session. 

Ill the C'ominons, the Order of the Day having been 
read for taking into cousideralion the Lords’ amend- 
ments to the lusli Tithe Bill, Lord John Bn.ssell rose, 
and in an address which w'as loudly cheered throughout 
by the Ministerial .side of the House, moved tliai the 
further consideration ol the amenduu ills should be post- 
])oned to that d'ay thiee months. The principle of 
appropriation which had been rejected by the other 
House, his Lordship described as. that which gave its 
chief value to tlie Bill. As lor himself and lits col- 
leagues, “ ue are jirepared, ” he said, “ to stand upon that 
principle. We maintained that that principle was 
essential to a final settlement of the lithe question when 
we were out of ollice ; and if, while we are in olTice, 
the IIou.se of Commons think proper toallinn an oppo- 
site principle, amounting to a denial of that which we 
iis.serted, of course, it w ill be our duty to resign, and to 
pretend no longer to govern the councils of this coun*- 
try.” Lord John Russell was replied to by Sir Robert 
Peel, who corMiided his speech, by moving “that the 
Lords* amendmc'its be taken into consideration now.” 
A long and highly animated debate followed, in which 
Lord John Ru‘'seifs motion wa.s supported by Mr. E. 
Deni'.on, Mr. Hume, Mr. O’Logbleii, Mr, Sheil, and 
Mr. D. VV. Harvey ; and the amendinent ol’Sir Robert 
Peel, by Lord Sandon, Sir James Graham, and Lord 
Stanley. Mr. Sheds speech, in purlieular, appears to 
have been one of great brilliancy. The interest of the 
oecii'jioH, however, hung less on the debate than on the 
division, to which the House at length proceeded about 
halt-past one o’clock in the morning. The niumbers 
were found to be, for the motion of Lord John Russell 
260, for Sir Robert Peel’s amendment 231 ; thus giving 
Ministers a majority of 29. Thus terminated another 
attempt to settle the question of questions for the pre- 
sent. 

On W’^ednesday, the 3rd, the Handloqm Weavers* 
Bill was postponed until the next Session. The Jewish 
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Civil Disabilities Bill was then, on the motion of Mr. | 
Spriifpf jflice, read a secsnd time by a majority of 3§ to 
22, nlthoii^li stronf^ly opposed by Sir Robert Inglis, 
Colonel Sibthorp, Mr. A. Trevor, Mr. Hardy, and other 
Members. The Bribery at Eieciions Bill afterwards 
went throug'li Crxinniittec, and the Medical Witnesses' 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

On Thursdai^S the 4th, in the Lords, the Marquess 
of Clanricarde moved the second reading of his new 
Bilkon the sCibject of the borough of Stafford, the object 
of which was to difrarvchise ^nly the burgesRCs and 
freemen, leaving the ten-pound householders, of whom 
there are about 600, the sole constituency. The mea- 
sure was supported by the Lord Chancellor* but opposed 
by the Earl of Devon, the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Whurncliffe, Lord Lyiidhurst, and other Peers on that 
side of the House ; and on a division the motion for 
the second reading was negatived by a majority of 38 
to 22. So notliing can be done in this case till the 
next Session. The Commons, hoi^ever, have sus- 
pended the issue of the writ fdr filling up the vacancy 
in the representation of the borough till after Parlia- 
ment shall liave again met. 

After the Stafford Disfranchisement Bill had beerw 
tluiB disprt^ed of, tlie second reading of the Charitable 
Trustees Bill was moved by the Lord Chancellor; biit 
the Didie of Wellington having moved that the Bill 
should be read a second time that day si)C months, this 
amend rneut, which was strongly suj)ported by Lord 
Lyndljurst, was carried on a division by a majority, of 
3y to 22. Lord Claiiricarde then moved the second 
reading of the Homan Catholic Marriages (Ireland) 
Bill ; but here his Lordship was met by the oj^position 
of the Archbishop of Armagh, and a majority of 39 to 
19 decided that tliis measure also should be thrown out 
for the Session. Afterwards, on the Report of the 
Established Church Bill being brought up, the clause 
requiring the Welsh Bishops to possess a knowledge of 
the Welsh tongue was agreed to be ctruck out on the 
motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury. His Grace is 
reported to have maintained that the whole business of 
Bishops lay witli the clergy, and that they had nothing to 
do willi the people. Is the performance of the ceremony 
of confirmation, then, no part of the duty of Bishops? 
Are they never l)C expected to preach? The Mar- 
riuge.s Bill was then read a third time and passed, with 
the opposition only of the Earl of Mansfield, who, 
although he declined dividing the House, Expressed his 
belief that the effects of the measure would be different 
from those contemplated by its framers and supporters. 

The Commons this day met at twelve o’clock, to 
resume the ailjourned clcbate ou the Troutbeck peti- 
tion. The claim ol' the petitioners was opposed at great 
length by the Attorney-General ; butj.eveiitually the 
motion for the appointment of a Comrp\tee was nega- 
tived without a division. Tiiis wasuclAirly tl»e only 
decision that the House could have (?bme to in the ca.se, 
looking to ihe single point of the inconvenience and 
complete confusion that would follow from the Hoime 
of Commons attempting, as was in lliis instance pro- 
posed, to usurp tlie liinctions of the courts of law. But 
in addition to this consideration, it may he observed that 
notwithstanding all the ability and zeal with which the 
present case was brought forward, the disoiisaion it has 
undergone has by no means tended to make it appear 
that the*claim of the petitioners is so dear as it is con- 
sidered to be by those who have mixed themselves up 
with it as its advocates. Even Mr. Warburton’s intro- 
ductory statement, unreplied to, was very fur from 
being sufficient to carry conviction to a perfectly unin- 
Icrested and dispassionate judgment ; and taking it 
along with Sir John Campbell’s speech or; the other 
side, it would not, we apprehend, have obtained a ver^ 


diet on the mertte ofcthe case from any fairly selected 
j»ry. 

At the evening fitting the Customs Bill and the 
Court of Chancery (Ireland) Bill were read a third 
time and papsed ; the Report on the Post Office Bill 
was received ; in the Registration of Voters Bill the 
clause naming the chief and members of the Court of 
J^evision, and several other clauses, were agreed to; 
the Spirits Excise Bill went thr.ough Committee ; and 
ttu* Gold and Silver Piute (Scotland) Bill was reed a 
third lime and passed. l)r. Lushington afterward® 
moved the insertion in the Ecclesiastical Appoinimen't® 
Suspension Bill of a clause, providing that nothing in 
the Act should prevent his Majesty from bestowing any 
church dignity, or preferment on those chaplains of the 
House on wliose behalf addresses had been presented, 
recommending them for such preferment, and to which 
favourable answers had been returned ; but the motion 
was opposed byLord.John Russell, and was negatived 
(\n a division by a nuijopily of 31. The House was 
then counted out on Lord Morpeth moving the lldrd 
reading of tlie Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill; 

On Friday th6 5lh, in tlie Lords, the Commons* 
amendments ou the amendments of their Lordships in 
the En^glish Tiihes Bill, which had been communicated 
at a Conterence the day before, were agreed to. The 
County Elections Bill was tji^n, on the motion of Lord 
Melbonrnc, read a second time afti’r a short discussion, 
in the course of which, however, several P®ers objected 
to the part of the Bill restricting county elections to one 
day, and intimated their intention of opposing that 
miicl\ of the measure in Committee. The Established 
Church Bill was afterwards road a third time and passed. 
Finally, on the motion for committing the Small Debts 
(Scotland) Bill, the object of which was to raise the 
sum over which sheriffs have jurisdiction from HLiya. to 
10/., ami to empower the sheiiff to hold his court in 
different parts of the county, Lord Buie moved, that 
the Bill should be committed that day three months ; 
and the amendment was agreed to u’iihout a division. 

Ill the C’ommon.s, the Asse.ssed Taxes Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. A discussion then arose on 
a motion by Mr. Barlow Hoy for "an Address^ to his 
Majesty on the subject of the apprehended annexation 
of Texas to the lerrilory of the United States, which 
the Honourable Member, and al.*^ Mr. Ward, consi- 
dered it would be the duty of this country, for various 
reasons, to take steps to prevent. Tlie motion was 
eventually withdrawn, on Lord Palmerston observing 
that the proposed Address would at that moment be 
premature, inasmuch as altliough the annexation of 
Texas to the United States would be a subject which 
ought seriously to engage the attention of the House 
and the Britir^h public, yet he did* not think the events 
which had yet occurred afforded any ground to think 
that there was at present any such probability of a result 
of that kind, as to call for the interference of the 
Hou.se. A motion by 8ir Edward Cordriiigion for a 
Return of officers deprived of their Indf-pay, without 
an investigation of a court- man iai, was afterwards 
negatived without a division. TIkj House then resolved 
itself into a Committee of Supply on ihe Miscellaneous 
Estimates, when varyiussums, amounting in all to about 
170,000/., were voted. * 

On Monday, the 8th, in the Lords, after various mea- 
sures hud been advanced a stage, Lord Melbourne 
moved the Order of the Day for going into Committee 
on the Newspaper Stamp Duly Bill. The first ten 
clauses of the Bill met with no opposition ; but on the 
eleventh, enacting that the names of all the proprietors 
of newspapers should be jregistered at the Stamp Office, 
an animated debate 'arose, which terminated, in the 
I motion of Lord Lyndhurst, that thb clause should be 
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Atrnck out* bein|]C carried by a loajo^iiy of 61 to 40. 
The measure is, uncloiihledly, jrreatly improved by being 
disencumbered of this iiiquisitoriul (fnd needless enact- 
ment. 

In the Coinmons, the Registration of Voters Bill 
was, after some iimenrlnients had been agreed to, read a 
third time, and passed, as was alsotlie Post Othce Bill. 
Afterwards, on the Pension Duties Bill being brought^ 
up, Mr. llurcourt moved a danse to exempt from 
the nperntion of the Bill the Parliamentary an* 
nuity granted in the reign of Queen Anne to the 
descendants of John, Duke of Marlborough, in confor- 
mity, as the Honourable Member staled, to the prac- 
tice which had been invariably pursued in such cases. 
No fewer than three divisions look place upon this 
question ; the majority for bringing uj) the clause being 
37 to 35 — that for its being read a second time, 55 to 
.35 ; ami lliat against a motion for the adjournment of 
the IloiiHe betore it was added Jo the Bill, (il to 33. 
The House afterwards went into a Commitee of 
Supply. 

Oil Tuesday, the Olli, in the Lords, tlie Common 
Fields Jnelosuro Bill went througli a‘Coiiimittee, when 
several amendments were made in it ou Lite motion of 
Lord h'dlenborough. Tlie second reading of tlie^ Court 
of Session (^'‘"colJand) Bill was tlicn moved by the Lord 
Chancellor ; but tlie inoliou was< oj)|)used by seveial 
Peers, on the ground nt‘ the laU?“peiiod of the Session 
at which thc^ measure had been brouglit forward, and 
eventually the amend luent of Loid Bosslyii, that the 
Bill should be rend a second time that day six weeks, 
was carried by a majority of 37 to 27. Various other 
Bills were aflerwaids forwarded a stage. 

Ill the Coiinrioiis, Lord John fhissell,ns he had inti- 
mated his iuteutiou of doing llie preceding day, moved 
tliat the House should disagree to the l.oids* amend- 
ments in the Miinieipal Corjioraliims Act Amendment 
ilill, one of which protidod liial in case of no election 
of mayor being made by the town conned, tliaf oflicer 
should be ( liopeii by lot, instead ol as originally ]u*o- 
poscil in the Bill by the burgesses at huge ;audaiu)lber 
of wbieli contiiuied the meinbL*rs ol the old corporations 
for another year in the muiiagcincnl of corjioiale cha- 
rities. This latter alleralion especially, his J^oidshij) 
said, was one to which he never wuld gi\e his consent. 
He would rather lose llie Bill all(»g'etlier, and leave the 
trustees to a]ipc)jiited iu every case by the Lord 
(Muinerllor. The motion Nvas, after a short discussion, 
carried without a division-; and it was agreed that a 
free conference with llie other House slionld be asked 
for the furtlicr consideration of the subject. The mo- 
tion of Lord John Bussell, that tlio House should go 
into ('ommittee on the Plnrality of lienetices lull was 
then carried by a inajority ol (lO to 2S against the 
amendment of Air. lliime, that they should be taken 
into consideration that day three months ; and the 
several clauses were, after some discussion, agreed to. 

On Wednesday, the loth, in the Lords, several Bills, 
among them tlic Newspapers Stamp Duties Bill, were 
read a third lime, and passed ; and various others w'ent 
through a Committee.' 

The Commons^were principally engaged in consider- 
ing the Miscellaneous Estimates jii a Committee of 
Supply, when all the votes jiroposed by Ministers were 
agreed to, with. the exception of a vote of 400/. for 
making ultoratioivs in the (iallery of the House for the 
admission of ladies, in conformity with the late vote on 
that subject. After the proposition had’ been supported, 
» iu u debate of some length, by Mr, Freshfield, Mr. 

Putter, Lord Ibilmerston, Mr. Aglionby, 
Mr* Buckingham, Viscount Howiek, and Colonel Sib- 
thorp, and opposed by the Earl of Lincoln, Mr.Tooke, 
Mr. P« Howard, Mr. K Thomson^ Sir J. Hobhouae,aiid 


Mr, Goulburn, whose views were also assented to by 
the Speaker, the Committee divifled, when the numbers 
were found to be, for the grUut 28, against it 42. The 
hat of exclusion enforced against the ladies fifty-eight 
years ago, therefore, still remains unreversed (see page 
214). Afier the House had resumed, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved that the Newspaper Stamp Duties 
Bill, being a money Bill, and having been returned 
from the Louis with ameiulinenls, should be laid aside. 
This being agreed to, the Right Honourable Gentleman 
next moved tor leave to biing in a new Bill without the 
clauses for the registration of the proprietors of news- 
papers, which the Lords had struck out, the only other 
alteration being that tlie rcdUctioji of the duty would 
now be made to take place on the 15th instead of the 
1st of September. 'J'he Standing Order being sus- 
pended, llie Bill was immediately read a first and 
second time. 

On Thursday, the llih, the Frqo Conference desired 
the piccctliiig day by llic Commons was agreed to by 
the Lords, on the motion of Lord Rosslyii, and took 
place immediatels. All that was done, however, was 
the exchange, h) the Managers appointed by the two 
lUouscs, of the reasons for which they adhered to their 
Aj)posite \icws, in writing, just as at an orcliiidry Con- 
mreiice. Ou the return ot tlic Managers Ibr the Lords, 
Lord Lyntl hurst moved that the House do insist on the 
anieiulmculs ‘fuade hy it iu the JMiuiicipal Corporations 
Act Aineiitlmcnt Bill ; and, after some (hd)atc, llie mo- 
tiiyi was carried by a majority of 40 to 21). Ou this 
another Free (’onfcrence took jilace, til wbicli the nn\t- 
levs iu dispute between the two Houses were debated at 
vsomc length ; but it ended, lil.e the loriner, in no 
agrecMnen^. being come to. 

In the Commons, the Nevvsj)aj)er Stamp Duties Bill 
passed iu a few inmules tlirough its remaining' stages, 
without a Word ol’ discussion, ri’he IjouIs ainendin -nts 
in the Regislratiou of Births Bill, and in (fie Alariiages 
Bill, weie then, on the motion of Tjuid JolniRussoll, 
all agieed to, though iioL witi out strong* expressions of 
dissatislactlou vvitli some of those iu the last-mentioned 
measure from various Honourable Members. J.ord 
John Russell also ino\ed that the House should agree 
to the amendments of the Luhlsjn the Estabhsiietl 
Church Bill; hiil, although the other ajneiidmenis were 
agreed to, a division took place ou that by uliieli the 
clause making it necessary that n Welsh Bishoj) should 
have a Knowledge of the Welsh hinguagi* was omitted; 
ami the J^oids’ amendment was tiidy carried by a nra- 
jority of 51 to -15. l^oid John Russell now called the 
attention of the House to the resnlL of the two Free 
Coiiferenees with the Lords on tlie subject ol’ their 
ameiulmcnts id the Corporations Act Amendment Jhll ; 
on which it was agreed to posljione tlic further con- 
sideration of wq amendments to that day tiirec months. 
The Biil was Contfetjucutly lost. 

On Friday, the* 12tli, in llie Lords, the Standing 
Ordeis having been suspended, the Newspaper Stumj) 
Duties Bill went through all its stages and passed. 
The second reading of the Post Office Bill was aftor- 
w'ards moved by Lord Diincaimon, but llie motion was 
opposed by the Duke of Richmond, who moved that 
the Bill sliould be read a second time that day ihreo 
months ; and this amendment, after a short debate, was 
carried by a majority of 51 to 22, Tlie House then 
went into Committee on the Registration of Voters 
Bill, when, on the motion of Lord VVlrarnclifFe, the first 
clause of the Bill constituting tlie new Court of Review, 
was struck out by a majority of 57 to 21 ; and a clause 
was added to prevent j)ersoti8 having borough property 
from voting both at the borough and at the county 
elections by virtue of the same property, by a majority 
of 54 to 20. The other clauses were agreed to. 
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111 the Commons^, LonlJohn RnsseU anti^nced that 
in cnnseqnence of the atate of the public businesR, he 
should postpone the Plurality of Benefices Bill till the 
next Session. Various Bills were forwarded a stage 
without discussion ; after which, Lord John Russell 
Inning moved .that the Lords* amendments to the 
Priaouera’ Counsel Bill should be taken into considera- 
tion, Mr. Ew^t moved that the amendment striking 
o^t ifie clause which gave the last word to the prisoner, 
should l>c disagreed to, and the motion was carried 
u'illiout a division. The Hoftsc was allerwards coiinted 
out while about to proceed to the further consideration 
ofthe Report on the Bribery at Elections Bill. 

Both Houses also jTief at twelve o’clock^on Saturday, 
the 13th. Ill the Lords the Royal Assent was given 
by Commission to a considerable number of Bills. In 
the Commons, the Jewish Disabilities Bill was reported, 
and the Attorney-General brought in three new. Bills 
embodying so miuiy.porlions of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act Amendment Bill, which both Houses had 
agreed to. They were alUread a first time. 

On Monday the 15th, in the Lords, after several Bills 
had been forwarded a stage, the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Stannaries Court Bill, when various 
amend mints were made in that measure. The (’or- 
})orate Projierty (Ireland) Bill was then read a sccofid 
time on the motion of Lord Melbourne,^ Lord J^ynd- 
biirst, however, intimating that lie shouW endeuvonrto 
remodel it in various respects in Committee. 

In the Commons, Lord Morpeth moved that as ^thc 
l-<or(ls’ amendments to the Grand Juries (Ireland) Bill 
could ivot, couformably with the practice of the House, 
he accepted, the Bill should he withdrawn, and a new 
one cml) 0 (lying the aiiiendincuts immediately Introduced 
in its stead. The. motion was agreed to, ••and the new 
Bill was read a first time. The Boroughs Justice 
Administration Bill, the Boroughs Boundaries Bill, and 
the. Boroughs Funds Bill, being the three measures 
i’nirnduced by the Attorney-General on Saturday, were 
afterwards severally read a second time. Among other 
Bills that were rtlso forwarded a stage, the Pension 
Duties Bill was read a third time “and ])assed, after 
another division had taken ])lace on the clause exempting 
the |)onsion ofthe JVlm*lbuiough family, and the clause 
liiicl been fiimllj^ struck nut by a majority of.3(i to 34. 
The third reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bill was* 
aftei wards carried by a majority of 41 to 13 ; atid then 
the House was counted out while discussirfg the Bribery 
at Elections Bill. 

On 'J'nesday the Ifith, in the Lords, the Common 
Fields fnclosnrc Bill, the County Elections Hill, and 
some others, were read a third time and jiassed ; and 
the Greek Loan Bill went through T'omniil tee, and 
was reported without mnendments, although the Duke 
of VVclhiigton expressed some doubts ^tVits expediency. 
The second reading of the Civil 0fii(V*s Detluration 
Bill was then moved by Lord Dbncunnnn ; but the 
Duke of Wellington having moved that the Bill should 
be read a second time that day three months, on a divi- 
sion the amendment was carried by a majority of 43 tc 
27. The House afterwards went into Committee on 
the Corporate Property (Ireland) Bill, when Lord 
Lynclhnrst brought forward his amendments, which were 
agreed to. The Commons’ reasons for disagreeing to 
the Lords’ amendments on the Prisoners* Counsel Bill, 
which Had been communicated at a Conference, having 
then been taken into consideration, Lord Lyndhursi 
moved that their Lordships should, notwithstanding, 
insist on their amendments, and the motion was carried 
without a division. The Irish Tithe Suspension Bill 
was afterwards read a second time, on the motitm of 
Viscount Melbourne. 

In the Commons, Mr. Hume moved a declaration 


declaratory of flui ofiiiion oP the House, that the go- 
verment of Upper Canada ought to be conducted by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, with the advice and assist- 
ance of the Executive Council of the pniviiice, and 
intendocl to censure by implication the late conduct of 
Sir Francis Head ; but after a speech in reply from Sir 
George Grey, the resolution was withdrawn. A short 
, discussion afterwards took place on a motion made by 
Mr. Grove Price, for copies of the despatch of Mr. 
villiers, announcing the proclamation in various towns 
of Spain of the Constitution of 1812: the motion was 
negatived in the end without a division. The three 
Bills relating to boroughs were then passed, the Stand- 
ing Orders luiving been suspended for that purpose. 
The House was soon after counted out, while engaged 
in considering the Lords’ amendment^ on the Common 
Fields Inelosure Bill. 

On Wednesday the ITtli, in the Lords, various Bills 
were advanced u stage, with little or no discussion. 

, In the Coinmoiwi, Lord John Bussell took an oppor- 
tunity, on the jn’esentation by Mr. Wilks of a petition 
relating to church-rates, to explain a inisnnderstanding 
which had gone* abroad of a remark made by«him on 
that subject on a former evening. The amount of what 
his L^^idship said was, that whereas he hutl been sup- 
posed to have expressed an apprehension that the mea- 
sure he intended to introtfiice next Session for the 
settlement of the qitlstion of clnirch-rates, v^'Oiild not 
he satisfactory to certain Members of the House repre- 
senting llic interests and feelings of the Dissenters, his 
hope really orrthe contrary was, that the measure which 
he should have to propose would be perfectly satisfac- 
tory to those Members, and also to the great mass of 
persons out of doors who were interested in llie subject. 
Uis Lordship ^ifterwards announced that the whole of 
the 240 convicts from Hampshire, who had been trans- 
ported for niachine-breuking and riot, in 1S31, had been 
pardoned, with the exception only of ten, who were 
undergoing tumishment for offences committed in the 
Colonics. In the course of the evening, the Fnblic 
Works (Ireland) Bill, and also the Bribery at Elections 
Bill, were read a third time and passed, after several 
amendments to the latter proposed by Mr. A.,Trev^or, 
had all been rejecte<l. The House then adjourned till ^ 
Friday. • 

On Thiirsday, the I8th, in tlie Lords, it was agreed 
that the Common LiiwOtficers Bill should be postponed 
(ill next Session on the motion of Lord Langdale, who 
staled, that although he approved of the principle of the 
Bill, there were clauses in it to which he was not at 
present prepared to give liis coiicuiTenee. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in moving for a return stating what had been the 
fate of each ofthe Bills introduced into either House of 
Parliament in the, course of the Session, took an oppor- 
tunity of entering at great length into the defence ofthe 
conduct which liad been pursued by himself and his 
friei ds, and also of delivering a concluding philippic 
against tlie general policy of the Administration. The 
oration of tie Noble and Learned Lord gave rise, of 
course, to some debate, in wjiich liord Holland, Ijord 
Melbourne, and the Lord Chancellor took part on the 
one side, and the Duke of Wellington on the other. 
The motion was ultimately agreed to. Another debaio 
then took place on the motion for the •«i<»coniI readingW 
a Bill entitled the Municipal Eleclionn Bill, which had 
been sent up from the Commons, as contributing, along 
with the three other measures already mentioned, to 
form a substitiile for the Municipal Corporation Amend- 
ment Bill, .which had been lost. The present Bill, like 
the others, contained only clauses which had been agreed 
to by both Houses; ^bufc inasmuch as it did not embody 
also certain amendments which had bron made by the 
Lords, Lord LyndhntGit oontehdcd that its adoptinit 
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would, in fact, place Ihe Upper Hous/* in precisely the 
Bame posilioii as if, instead of insistino; upon their 
amendments as they had done at the Conferences, they 
had a^^reed to nhondon lliein. He therefore moved that 
the Bill sliould be read a second time that day three 
weeks ; and on a division the motion was carried by a 
mojorily «»f 30 to 14. 

On Friday, the 19lh, various Bills were read by their, 
UonMiips a third time, and passed. The Jewish Civil 
Disahilitjcs Bill, however, was post; oned by consent 
until next Session. 

In the Commons, on the niolioii of Lord John Rus- 
sell, who said that he acted on the advice of Lord 
Denman, us well as of both the Attorney and the Soli- 
citor-General, the Lords' amcmlments on the Pilsoners* 
Counsel Bill were ag^recil to. Tlie Bill is thus saved. 
The Lords’ amendments on the Stannaries Court Bill 
were afterwards agTced to without discn}^i(>*i flios'e on 
the Polls at Elections TBll, '^j^ision, in which a 

proposition hy Mr. that they should not^ 
be aj^reed to wjjL9r^"17e^ativ^^ by a majority of .^>4; and 
those on Fields Inclosiire Jtill, after a 

Mr. Potter for the insertion* of certain addi- 
tional remilutions to prevent tlic inclosure of common 
helils in the nei« libomliood of lur<>e towns had been 
deloated hy a majority of f)! to 6. 

Both Houses met for the last time on Saturday, the 
20th. In the UominpiiK, Mr. Htmie was in the midst 
of a lon*^ speech on the conduct of the Lords, when he was 
interrupted by the entrance of the Usher (»f the Black 
Rod to summon the Members to the House of Lords, 
where, after they liad made their appearance at the Bar, 
his Majesty di'livcred from the'Dirone the Speech which 
will be found m anotlior pap;e, ainl the Lord Chancellor 
afterwards, in the usual form, declared the Parliament 
to stand jirorof^ued to Tlmrsday, the 20tli of October 
next. 

FJIANCPL 

Tue of July, in commemoration of tlie revolution 

of 1830, were saddtmed by the recollection of the dread- 
ful tiiifjecly emicted by Ficschi last year, and by the 
recent attempt ol’Aliband on the life of the Kinf;\ An 
almost Universal distrust and apprehension of some 
'fresh catastrophe prevailed, and Louis Philippe (thonn^h 
it is buid not williont difliculiy) was prevailed upon by 
hib cabinet and family, not to expose his person to the 
aim of assassins, by allendinp;, as fonix rly, the review 
of the national ji^iiards or apy other ol the public cele- 
brations. It had, indeed, been rumoured that some 
hundreds of republican desperadoes from various (juar- 
lers, armed only with knives, were to make a simulta- 
neous lUsh upon tlie kiiin- und his family ns they stood 
by the triumphal arclr of L*Eloih\ at the end of the 
ChampH Ely%*esi, which has at last been completed, and 
waB to be opened in form during the fetes. In this 
asHault, it was added, that tlie inlerior officers of several 
of the ref»'iments of the line who had an understandinp^ 
witit the republicans, would join. Fiom the loose evi- 
dence before ub, we cannot pretend to say whether such 
an evtensive conspiracy,. or even any kind of plot existed, 
hut circumstances seem to have thrown much mystery 
and suspicion about this pompous arch. It was re- 
jKW'led, for examjde, that the veterans of Napoleon's 
{»uurd hud beeu summoned from iarand near to attend 
the ceremony of opening tlie arch, originally destined 
by the Emperor as u monument to their valour and 
victories 5 and in the course of (heir seg^et researches 
Louis Philippe’s police discovered forged circulars pur- 
|>orling to bcur tho seal and other official mhrks of the 
Office, unc^eiijoining the veterans to be at their 
post. The names of several mehibcrs of the Bona- 
parte family heard in significant whispers, 
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and engraved portraits of them were observed all at 
once to be very numerous. Doubts which we think 
must have been altogether uSireasonable, for those citi- 
zens desire nothing »o much as the contlnumice of peace 
and tranquillity, were entertained even of the fidelity of 
the National Guards, wlio are said to much hurt at 
his Majesty's want of confidence in their loyalty and in 
their power of protecting him — a power^ by the way, 
which can be of no avail in such attempts as those./)! 
Fieschi, or in many other modes ot^* attack likely to 
suggest themse*lves to the imagination of skilful und 
dcs])erate conspirators. 

The French attach an importance to these shows 
and parades rfiat is scarcely intelligible to”the soberer or 
duller minds of Englishmen. We should have thought 
it of small importance whether I.ouis Philippe went to 
thfi^fLlei; i)r Maid id .home, and alter all that has hap- 
pened since the revolution of July should not r(?greL to 
see (he idle celebration set aside altogetlier. But the 
Parisians fnust hive their spectacle and their king on 
horseback ! 

As the ])0])ular rumours of danger did not seem 
definite enough to them to account for Louis Philif)pc’s 
*.]^)scnting himself, the Jounialists pretty generally sup- 
posed tliut lie must liave surer inlormalion of^niischicf 
intended him, and they called iip(»ii him to convey tills 
information to his people, in oider thut they might 
know to what extcMit their traiHjuillity and prosperity 
were menaced. The king made no answer to these 
applications, hut on the eve of tlie festival, his police 
arrested nearly two hundred individuals in and about 
Paris. To conciliate tlie heroes of the old winy, a 
medal in commemoration of the opening of the trium- 
phal arch ( f L’Ltoile has been struck with this inscrip- 
tion : — “To the glory of the French armies. Com- 
menced by Napoleon, and finished hy Jxjuis Philijipe 
the First." ('fhat is to say, the arch, and not tlie 
glory). 

The arch in itself is a beautiful and grand object, 
exceeding in its sjian tlie triumphal arches of Rome, 
and all the works of the kind we know of, whether 
ancient or modern. It is a great addition to the many 
pnbhc eiTil)(‘llis)inients of Pari.s, and we only wish it 
wore the record of something more ]>leasing to huma- 
nity than Die slaughter and devastation of Europe. 

‘ Armnnd Farrcl, the editor of an ultra-liberal iiew.s- 
paper called “ Lc National" was shot in a duel by tlie 
editor of anofhor paper called “La Presse," and died 
of his wound on the rilth of July. It was resolved to 
give his remains the empty honours of a public funeral, 
and us it has been the fashion to get up a riot iu the 
streets of Paris on such appropriate occasions, fears 
were eiitertainecrfor the public tranquillity. But as every 
possible precant'vJii was taken by the police (that body 
which now mc^^.^us at every step iu France) and as a 
forinidakle force wascollecled, the ceremony at St. Maude 
near Paris, went o»Twithoul any' disturbance, although 
seven thousand persons followed the body to the grave. 
This corlcye must have been motley, as well as nume- 
rous. All the gentlemen of the Paris press attended, 
and among republicans and such opposite characters as 
Arago, Lafitte, and Beranger the poet, we find several 
ultra-royalists, with Chateaubriand at their head. The 
orations und ^logics of the deceased which stand in 
lien of our s^]pce for the dead were delivered over Uie 
grave by M^rs, Thibuudau, Scheffer, and M'iiillcfer, 
and are reported to have produced xinc forte sensation. 

Numerous arrests of suspected persons have been 
made in the departments, and particularly at Lyons, 
where a secret society, having branches in the pro- 
vinces and in the capifal, is said to have been disco- 
vered by the police. Some of the Paris papje/s state 
that the investigations of the police there have failed to 
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«^Btarb1h)h the existence of any extensive conspiracy was defeated, teken^prisoner^ and shot, with several of 
ha'^n^ for its object the assassluaUdn of the King during his officers, by*the Christiuos. In Catalonia, where 
the late festival, and that there were only two youths — Mina has establUihed a complete reign ol terror, the 
the one se^^teen years old, and the other nineteen, who Carlist chief Tristany was captured, and also shot, 
had formeu that plan. These hopeful subjects belong General Gomez, an active leader of the same party, has 
to the poorer class of workmen. been more successful. By a succession of rapid marches 

On the 7th of August, Marshtil Clausel, who is now he got through the Asturias unmolested, and entered 
on his way back to Algiers, took leave of the King. It Orensa. in Gallicia, on the 19th of July. He was, 
is reported tlfbt he has been authorized to make an ex-^ however, disappointed in his ^ hopes that the people 
p?dition agninsjr Constantine, and that the so-called •would rise and join him. The inhabitants of the towns 
army of Africa is to be raised to 40,000 men. General in Gallicia looked on in sullen indifference, but in one 
Bugeaiid, the second in command, has been promoted or two instances showed a disposition to oppose him 
as a reward for his late victory or victories over Abdel- with arms in their hands. He entered Santiago, the 
Kader, whidu should seem, however, to Jmve been at- capital of Gallicia, but, being followed up by General 
tended by very uftimportaiit results. The Moorish Espartero, lie left that place, and marching rapidly, 
chieftain has so fur conformed to the iisagc.s of what is crossed the Minho, a river which, in part of its cour^ 
called civilized warfare us to propose an exchange of forms the boundary between Spain ajid Portugal. Here, 
prisoners with the French. again, he w'as disappointed, for the Migiielile Portuguese 

The young King of Naples, who has become* a tra- did not join his standard in force, as he had expected 
veller, and is supposed to be in search of another wife, they would. In thd coyrse of several long marches 
lias visited Paris, and shown all possible respect ami ^nd counter- marches his lightfooted mountaineers con- 
affection to Louis Philippe, whose queen is his own stantly outstripped the Queen’s troops, but different 
aunt. As a member of the House of Bourbon, his divisions concenirnting from various points, Gomez was 
Neapolitan Majesty, who vehemently protested ugain^ obliged to fly in the direction of Leon, and the bands 
the charjge of the order of succession in Spain which he left scattered in the Asturias and Gallieia.were cut up. 
places his niece on the throne with his own sisl^r, Genetal Espartero entered Oviedo on the 3rd of August, 
Oonna Christina, as regent, was supposed to adhere to and moved the next^day towards Astoiga. On the 5th 
the elder or Carlist branch of the French,Boiirbons, and the Carlist Command^r-in-Chief, Villareule, was in the 
to be nltogetbcr averse to the revolution of July. But Arfiezeoas, after having suffereef a severe check ami 
his jiresent visit is interpreted into a formal recog- some loss, on the 2ml, from an attack made by Lieu- 
nitlon of the right of Ijouis Philippe, and it if? supposed teiiant-GencraJ Bernelle. 

that the smaller Italian princes, who merely out of It should appear that the Poles, whose exploits and 
affection for the principle of legitimacy, continue to cruelties in Spain during the wars of Napoleon are well 
speak of Charles X. as King of France, wjl speedily remembered by many, English as well as Spaniards, 
follow his example. This is very probable, and (con- are again figuring in that unhappy country; for Bcr- 
sideriiig the strength of those potentates) very un- nelle, in his bulletin, speaks of a regiment of Polish 
im]jortiiMt. Lancers, lately incorporated in his division, that made 

According to the newspaper rc])orts, the increase of a fierce attack on the Carlists, and “covered itself with 
assrissinalions and street robberies in Paris is quite glory.” 

dreadful. These crimes, until lately, used not lobe Gomez, after traversing part of the province of ]>on 
included to any^reat extent in the iriirnoralitics and regained the mountains of Santander, and thence making 
sins of the French cajiital. The agents of the police a sudden turn, doubled on his pursuers and appearing 
were never so numerous as now ; hut we sup[)ose tliey again in Leon, marched towards its capital, expecting 
arc so engaged in pursuit of political offenders, as to to form a junction with the Carlist bands of Glircia’cn 
liave no ieisure i(t attend to common felons. Among his way. Meanwhile other insurgent bands had thrown " 
the recent victiTns, is one Mr. Nagle, an Irish gentle^ themselves so ibrward in Aragon that ajiprehonsions 
limn, who was murdered by night, as he was returning began to be entertained for the safety of Madrid 
to his residence in the Faubourg St. Germain, by two itself. 

Tuftiaus armed with large knives. On the 24th of July the ponrt of the Queen Regent 

was frightened out of its propriety, by a report that the 
Carlists had reached within two leagul's of the royal 
SPAIN. summer residence of La Granja, and a scene ensued 

• which is described as ludicrous and disgracefitk The 

SiNCR the iiufoiUinate atTair of Fuenterrabin, the Bri- courtiers, panic struck, raised a universal Ham'ff qiiipent 
tidi Legion and other forces under GeiVral Evans have ciy. Some made up their bundles, but the fears of 
remained in inactivity behind tlie.ramjftipts of St. Sebas- others would not allow them time for that. Gnindees 
tiaii and the works thrown up at Piy^sages. Discontent of the first class, dukes,' marquesses, general, pages, 
and in>ubordination, amounting on more than one oc- footmen, favourites, and grooms, fled pell-mell, some on 
casion to open mutiny, have prevailed among the men, foot, and some mounted on asses or Uie mules of the 
many of w'hom have returned to England. The Queen’s coaches. The Duke of Hijar set off on feiot, 
General has been, and we believe still is, seriously in- carrying his own bundle under his arm, and arrived at 
disposed, — the effect of disappointment and vexation of Madrid, with several persons of the same rank, in ti 
spirit. Most of the officers seem to be persuaded that deplorable plight. Ronchi, the Queen’s confidant made 
there is deliberate treachery on the part of Cordova. | his enirc into the ca^jital on an ass, with his son-in-laV, 
In this state of things — uitpaid, suspicious of all the the Marquess of Grimaldi, riding cn behind hhn. 

Spaniards acting with them, and irritated in the extreme, The Queen Regent, however, who is. a person of spirit, 
the Legion cannot be expected to proveof much service would not stir, nor would she permit the removal' of her 
to the Queen’s cause, which recent proceedings on the daughter, but the royal baggage and valeiablea Were 
part of the Constitutionalists and Liberals have einbar- packed up to oe ready for an instnitt start in case the 
rassed more and more, alarming httelligence should prove correct. It was 

In other provinces there has been a deal of marching afterwards ascertained that the nearest point to Madrid 
and some fighting. The Carlist Genial, Lopez, who, the Carlists had shown themselves at was Sepulveda, 

' after traversing the Asturias, threw himself into Gj^lUcia, which is at jLhe distaace of about seventy miles from the 
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capital. The fliglii from La Qranja to Bome dis- 
turbanccB in tlie suhnihs of Madrul, fvhich were sup- 
pressed by the National Guards, thoir^h not until cries 
were heard ol Viva Don Carlos, and two or three per- 
sons had been killed in the afliuy. But all these mat- 
ters, with other desultory operations in the field ugainst 
the Carlists, yield in importance to events wliich show 
how sadly the Constitutionalists are divided among 
Ihemselves. 

On the 25th of July, ’a groat Spanish holiday, bcingi 
(he festival of their patron St. Jago, everything seemed 
tranquil in the city, and llie pleaBure-loviiig peo])le of 
Malaga, were to all appearance ahNorbed by the amnse- 
inenta of the day. The beautiful public promenade, the 
Alameda, was crowded iu the evening by persons of all 
classes; among whom were mixivl (he civil and mili- 
tary governors with their families, and most of the other 
employes of the Queen Regent. About eight o’clock in 
the evening this gaiety was interrupted by the sound of 
alarm beat by a single driim^ in llie iieighhonrhoocl of 
the Alameda. About a week before, St. Just, the rnili-^ 
tary governor, had issued uii Order of the Day, pro- 
hibiting the national guards aiid troops ol the line from 
playing certain revolutionary airs, or heating llieir drums 
at all after the Avc Maria, or hour of prayer. Leaving 
his wife and children on the Alameda, St. Just hastened 
to sec who hud infringed his orders, and round a picket 
of the nuLioiial guards in the p^pnlic square, with a 
drummer, and one oificer. lie mildly re(|ueste(l the 
olRcer to command the dnnn to cease. The oflicer 
obeyed, hut the meq persisted in spite of him, and 
joined tli^/ir seilitious cries to the roll of the drum. St. 
Just, who W41S in plain clothes, then attcmiited to seize 
the (Irinnmer, upon which the national guards, wlio 
prctcMuied not to know his rank, n’si'.ted, and’ struck 
inm Boveral limes, while some spectators iu tlie square 
encouraged them, and cried out, “ Beat him — cut him 
down !” Rrcscutly the alarm of tlie drum was rcj)eatcd 
ill various parts of the town, and guanh men were seen 
running to their dilicreiit quarters crying out “ Death to 
the military governor — death to tlie traitors^!" By this 
time the disUirhuuce had assumeil the a])])earanee of n 
regular and preconcerted revolt which seemeil to tlucaten 
the w'liole city. St. .Inst retired from (he square and 
went in .search of his wife and child ren, wliom he con- 
veyed home unhurt. He then put on his uniform, 
armed himself, and proceeded to the main guard in (he 
square ol the C'oustituliou, where he hoped to find some 
friends of order, and to be able to bring the men to 
reason. A\hth the many tragical and recent precedents 
before his eye** this attempt was u very hold one; but 
all ]>arties allow that the mifortimate St. Just had the 
virtue of courage in a most eminent degree. The officer 
in command at the mam-guard, to whom lios])oke,iii.stead 
of aiding him in his exertions, aiKiscd liim, if he valued 
his life, to leave tlie square immediately, and let matters 
take (heir course. St. Jii.st, liowever, persisted, and 
attempted to uddresst tlie armed inoh that now^coin- 
jdetely filled the square ; but their savage roar ami 
screams made his voice inaudible, and, liiuiug excited 
one another to the pioper point of ferocity, the Nacio- 
iiitles made a rush, in a mass, on this* single man. A 
few — and we believe very few — of the officers had the 
spirit to form a circle round their superior, in order to 
protect him from slaughter; but their men coining up, 
threatened to shoot tliem, and, on owe or two shots 
being fired, they gave way, and left St. Just to his fate. 
Struck by nmsket-ball in the thigh, he fell in front of 
the gnard-hou.se, hut had still sufficient strength left to 
crawl into that building, where he found no protection ; 
for in this detestable affair those who were not insur- 
geuts seem to liave been cowards almost to a man. 
T**e armed niob, composed chiefly of what they call 
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Naoionales mal'^intencionadoSt or, ditiafFect^ national 
guards, rushed into the guard-house, and dragged their 
bleeding victim out into .the* square, where they 
despatched him with a volley of shots and jfinumerablc 
tlirustB of the bayonet. A hellish shout wn.s then raised 
for the civil governor, the Coiule de Donadio— and that 
cry was his trial, condemnation, and* death-warrant. 
The mob went to hi.s' house, but they did not find him 
there. On learning the critical situation of St. Just, 
the Count, wlio had left his young- and«Jieaidifid wife 'at 
the Alameda, where the aj^rm first reached them, flew 
to tlie Convent of Mercy, which has been converted into 
barracks for llie regular troops of the line. Here he 
found Jsome s^x or eight hundred men, wjiom he called 
upon to inarch to the succour of Hicir commander, St. 
Just, whose life wa.s threatened ; hut they refused to 
act or expo.se themselves, replying to his carne.st remon- 
strances and prayers, lliat they hiul no wish to #ippose 
the desires of the peojile. It is said, in excuse of these 
Qiieeiiite hernes, .that they were mostly raw recruits. 
I'ear, indeed, ami not the s|>irit of revolt and cruelty, 
seems to have actuated them ; for when the Naeioiiales, 
who had tiaeed the civil governor to their barracks, 
gathered in force in the square before the convent, and 
called for his head, they attempted to favour,, the un- 
luyppy man's escape, ami disguised him in tlie niiiform 
of a common soldier. The revolled mililiu having so 
stationed Ihemselves that none conhl leave the convent 
or barracks without fallitig into Hieir hands, summoned 
the regular troops to come out into the square by the 
main g;a(e" of the building, undone by one. After a 
certain number of these men had thus defiled tlirongh 
art opening left between the masses of the insurgents, 
the C'ouiilfle Donadio followed like the rest, hut lie had 
scarcely got hi'yond the door, whtm he wa.s recognised 
ill his gi'onadior’s unifoim by a iiutiomil guard, who 
fired at him point blank, and liro.ughl him to the groniid. 
I'lie savages, then std/.ing him, dragged him iiilt) the 
Square o/'J/(7r;/, to finish his execution in Uie iisiurl 
manner. The C-oinit appt'uled to (he memory of Ids 
past political conduct, — to hi.s exertions lor the cause of 
liberty in the very .last Chutes, w here lie had sal as a 
mcinher for Mcdaga; hut (he ruffians, who were shout- 
ing “ Jiil)crt\,’’ would not listen toliim ; and while he 
was protesting, lliat if, during his 'short civil govern- 
ment, he had done anything displeasing to the pi‘ople of 
Malaga, it liad been owing to the advice of some of 
their fellow citizens, the;^ rushed upon him as they had 
done upon St. Just, and dispersing a few of their 
officeiT. who would have protected him, fired a volley 
into his body, which produced instanlancon.s dealii. 
But death was not enough ; they pierced liim Uiroiigli 
and throngli Wltli their bayonets, hacked his corpse 
w'illi their swords, and llieii mutilated it in a manner too 
gross -and horr’^Me to describe. To increase the horrors 
of this tragodf, Dointdio’s yoniig wile, who hat! only 
been nuirried a few weeks, hur.st out of her house, ami 
ran through the streets, seeking and calling for her 
husband. A few friends suceceded in making her he- 
lieve the Count had escaped out of the town in disguise, 
and rcconducted her to her widowed home ; hut this 
merciful deception could only he maintained for a very 
.sliort time. 

After exhausting their vc^igeancc on the body of their 
civil governor, the insurgents repaired to tlie houses of 
some of the principal nierchants of Malaga, whf)in they 
intended to massacre, as ])erBons opposed to the niarcli 
of liberal principles. The merchants fortunately had 
Imd time to escape before the domiciliary visitations of 
the Nacionalc.s, who next proceeded to appoint ti junta, 
and name a governor of their owu. Their choice fell 
upon one Juan Antonio Escalante, who is described as 
a commandant of Caribineers. He ordered the Immc- 
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tliatii interment of the two bodies ; and, at three o'clock' men,** and expigessi^ hie conviction that they would in 
ill the roornino:, after an exulting; j>eal liad been rang no sense be^ imilAtea by the loyal and faithful men of 
froin the cnthedrul bellsT, ih^ rioters dispersed. Cadiz. At*^ the senme time Don Bernardo Tacon, the 

As the daj^ advanced Malaga seemed to be deserted military s^overnor, issued an order that the National 
by all the more respectable part of its inhabitants, many Guards of Cadiz should not assemble witliotiA receiving* 
of whom, apprehensive of further atrocities, were flying instrucfions from him. This was on the 28th of July, 
in all directions. Upwards of fifty embarked in an On the 29th, by day break, the Nncionales^d not only 
English slearn-vcssel, that chanced* to enter the port, assembled, but joining the troops of the linejn garrison. 
At the hour noon the drums beat to arms, and at liad proclaimed the Constitution of 1812, after the ex^ 
Iw^ in (he afternoon Ihe national guards and the troops ample of Malaga, tlK)ngh, fortunately without bloodsliod. 


of the line, were reviewed togetiier on •the Alameda; 
jiiid that ceremony over, they formally proclaimed the 
one chiimbor dcmofvatic Constitution of 1812. Thus 
lias this monsUous inor\ument of political folly been 
raised again, and upon a basis of blnod anrl crime. 

On the 2Stli of July, the self-constituted junta of 
government drew iij) along “rejnesentation,” which was 
inrwarded to llie Queen llegent. This document begins 
b\ slating that tile evils of the country, which her 
Majest)’s guvorninem coulil not correct, had reaplied such 
a point that it behoved the people to throw themselves 
into the arena, and to act by and for themselves. Jn 
d(*])loring the overthrow of the late Mend izabal Ministry, 
it admits llial even that Ministry did not satisfy all the 
liopes conceived from it; nor, we will athl, will any* 
calrinel ever possible to be termed. One of tlie nioj»t 
(lelinite and imirnincnt of the complaints is, lliat men of 
liberal ])rinciples, — that is to say, nicii of their own par- 
ticular paity, have lost their employments aiul ]}lares, and 
from the notiu'ious place-hunting habits of the .S])aniards 
in g^MKMul, w^e .arc disposed to liclievc that tl>e inovftig 
spirits ol every faction arc animated rather by a desire 
of tlie honours mi l emoluments of ofiice, than by any 
])atriotism, or real attachment to any system, or abstract 
])rinciple wliatsoevev. 'J'he seeking after government 
jiliices, ol all deg U‘es, has long been a regular ]>rofcssinn 
ill Spain. IVojile arc constantly crowding tVom every 
corner ut the kingdom io (lie capital, on this pursuit, 
ayd^f, at any time, these oaiulithites and Dtiri^aulft had 
been removed all at once from Madrid, the population of 
that city iiin^t have been iniilenally and evidently 
decrciised. Though it does not attfinpt to shew liow 
the inisctiief could have been avoided, or how re- 
jiaircd, now that it lias happened, the representa- 
tion .scarcely exaggerates the recent successes of tiic 
Eaiiisls in the* fields, in stating, tliat tliey have 
broken tlirongli the boasted lines formed by the 
Queen’s Iroopr, have traversed the wljole country 
tiom Alava even to Gallicia ; that (lie “rebels” of 
lower Aragon have made themselves masters of the 
wiiolc kingdom of Valencia, with the exception of the 
capital city, and a few fortified places; — that the Chris- 
tiiio troops, exce])ting in C ataloniii, sewi to be mere 
spectators of the advance of the rebels — and, in fine, 
tliat Amhdnsia, liilherto nnt.niched, has^ieen invaded, 
and its soil stained vvitli the blood, of ifti'jojis, while in 
the direction of Murcia ‘‘ the cut-tlinials of absofiitism ” 
show themselves equally powerful, haughty, and cruel. 
As to their owm cul-lhroats, the gcmtlemeu of the Junta 
s iy very little. They assert, however, that the massacre 
of St. Just and Donadio “ which has stained the noblest 
of causes,” was as unforeseen and uncalculated iqion by 
tlie Liberals of Malaga as it was melancholy and 
lamentable. We see it is very generally asserted that 
the two unhappy functionaries had draw?i upon them 
tlie odium of the Liberals by trying to influence the 
elections of members of the new Codes in favour of the 
present Cabinet. 

As was to t>e expected, the flame of the revolt spread 
rapidly in other parts of Andalusia. When the news 
of the transactions at Malaga reached Cadiz, Hon Pedro 
de Urqninanna, Civil Governor of the Queeit, set forth a 
'proclamation denouncing the inquiiies of a handful of 


It appears that both the military and civil governor pruh 
dently went with the stream and joined in the cere;nony 
of promulgating what they had condemned only the 
day before. Hon Bernardo Tacon indeed issued em 
apologetic and ‘ counter proclamation as soon os 4ho 
movement began. It is evident that he and his col- 
league dreaded the fate of Sl.%Jnst and Donadio, and 
were not men to risk much in opposing the popular 
will. 

Almost simultaneously with these movements at Cadiz, 
the Con.stiUilion of 1812 was proclaimed at Xcres, Port 
St. Mary, Isla de Leon, Seville, and Cordova, and Juntas 
were created whojly indejiendent of the Queen’s author 
rity. At Saragosn, which has been in a stale of dis- 
order ever since .June last, some horrible oqjtrages have 
been committed on such of the inliabitaiits as were re- 
puted Curlists or enemies to Uu‘ ultra-liberal code, and 
Evariste San Miguef^lhe Queen’s general, . has joiitcd 
ilic ^uovement party with a great •show of^ ardour and 
decision. Following tlic example of Saragosa,. the ca- 
pital, Alcaniz, Caspe, Fi'aga, Sos, Mequineuza, Calata- 
ynd, Jaca, and other towns in Aragon, have proclaimed 
the Coiistitulioii of 1813. In Catalonia no decisive 
steps appear to have been taken, but it was hourly ex- 
pected* that Mina would declare for tlte new order or 
disorder of things, and proclaim the Constitution in Bar- 
celona. 'I'hc elections there have been all against the 
Isturitz ministry. Even in the Biscayan provinces, 
Bilbao has joined the insurrection, and St. Sebastian will 
have probably clone the like ere these pages are in j)rint. 
This must inevitably increase the already insupportiiblc 
embarrassments of General Evans and tlic' Jhitish troops 
under his connnund. Badajoz has unfurled the revo- 
lulionitry banner, and the course of events set»ms U) 
threaten tliat in a vcij short time, wdiat with the Car- 
lists and tlie Liberals, the Queen’s authority will soon he 
acknowledged nowhere except in M^ulrid, where, under 
such circumstances, it nuisl also fall soon. 

When the news of the insurrection at Malaga reached 
Madrid (on the 3<)th of July), a circular, in the Queen 
Regent’s name, was addressed to all th« authorities of 
the kingdom, exhorting them to exert themselves stre- 
nuously, and with good faith, in the rejiression of all 
seditious attem()ts, and announcing, that to chastise the 
dislurhers of Malaga, government relied upon the assist- 
ance and union of all good citizens, which had become 
more than ever necessary lor the preservation of the 
thronoMiand of liberty. The tranquillity of the Begent, 
a young, inexperienced woman, who evidently does not 
know where to look, or upon whom to rely lor prolec- 
licn, was further disturbed on file 2iul of August by the 
intelligence from C'atliz, Seville, &c, A cabinet council 
waSHUinmoned at midnight, and snteuniil morning, when 
it was resolved to torid a camp near Matlrid of 15,000 cr 
20,000 men, to he picked from the regular troop.s raised 
to oppi^setlie Cailists; not to march any more floldiewi 
into the revolted provinces, but to despatch there skil- 
fnl agents to brirvg them back to their duty, by the gentle 
means of floiiticnce and persuasion, and to send other 
agents into Die remaining provinces to keep them, by 
the same ]>eaceful iiistrumentR, steady to the present 
form of g'overiin>eitt, and so prevent their following the 
example of Malaga, Cadiz, and the rest. Some troops 
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that had been alrcudy sent in the dir^tion oF Malaga 
were recalled. The people of Madrid; meanwliile, were 
highly excited — the Liberal party wwent Ihroogh the 
street singing Trapala Peros (the song which used to 
terrify King Ferdinand during the Revolution of 1S20), 
Riego’s hynuj, and oilier revolutionary songs. The 
Muniuis de lus Amarillas, Count Toreno, Martinez de 
Ja^Rosa, and oilier public men of royalist or moderate 
iwlitics, were said to have prepared to fly into France 
at a moment’s notice, and everything seemed to indicate 
that ail insurrection was inevitable. An attempt, in- 
deed, was made, but it turned out a deplorable tailure, 
the citizen soldiers of Madrid shewing on this occasion, 
as they did on their rising in tlie month of August lust 
year, a very weak stomach for fighting, and decided 
antipathy to coming to an open combat with the troops 
of the line. 

On the evening of tlic Srd of August, just after the 
church'bells had tolled the Avc Maria, a drummer-boy 
of the national guards slnrling from tlie Plaza Mayor, 
hurried through the streets heating to arms. Hewn.,, 
liowever, not long permitted to give this concerted 
signal to muster. He was seized, grid conveyed to a 
^lard-lmnse, without any effort being made for bis 
rescue. Nevertheless a considernble number of the 
national guards took up their arms, and ran to the place | 
of rendezvous agreed upon, which was the Plaza Mayor 
where both the infantry and cavalry barruck.s of their 
corps are situated, and which was soon made to«ring 
with (he cries of “ The Constitution for ever,” “Deatli 
to the Carlisle and traitors,” ‘‘Down with the Ministers,” | 
and the like. It was presently observed, however, that 
these leading crie.s, loud as they were, were uttered by 
a comparatively small number of men, and only faintly 
eclioed hy the majority ; that the ranks of the infantry 
were far from being filled, and that hardly any of the 
officers of the Nacioiiales were present. Troops of 
ragamuffins — a mob, composed of the very dreg.*^ of the 
city Biid its purlieu.s, began to perambulate the streets, 
but the more respectable inhabitants shut themselves 
up in their houses, determined to take no part in the 
conflict. 

On (he ])arL of the Queen, fiencral Qnesada com- 
manded tlie regnlcir troojiH, and lie was not taken b) 
surprise, hut well jirepared, whije liis men were obe- 
dient to tlieir oHicers, luid steady to their duty, in spite, 
of many etl’orts imtde to corrupt iherii. 'J’his garrison 
marched out from its quarters in excellent order, and 
took up several positions in order to check the advanee 
of the Naeioiiales ; but \vheii those civic heroes saw 
some pieces 4)f artillery niitnasked, and lieurd cavalry 
advancing, they convertc<l the gradual dissolution, which 
had been going on in tlieir ranks from the very begin- 
ning, into a generakaiid rapid retreat, and went llonu* 
to their beds without firing more tlian two or tlirec 
muskets, by which one soldier was wanuided. This 
wa.s at. lia 11-past elevyn o’cloek ; and hacing taken pos- 
session of the barracks of the Nacioiiales, and occupied 
all their po.sl.s, the Queei/s regiments returned to quar- 
lers at two in the morning, when Isturilz and the rest 
of the Cabinet, wjio had been sitting Ihrongli tlie night, 
retired to lakei^^Jtne rest. At an early hour of the 4th 
of August a decree declaring Madrid m a slate of siege 
was posted on all the walls, unci Ministers again meeting, 
deliberated os to the choice of mem hers to compose a 
court-martial, ""and carry this decree into etfect with 
rigour and ])iotnptitnde. A series of severe measures 
were adopted in the course of a day or two j — 

1. A decree dissolving the National tiiiards of 
Madrid. « 

^.2. That military patroles should seize every person 
fififtid carrying otiks without being autho- 


3. That all assemblies of the people should.be dis- 

persed. , \ . 

4. That, m case of riot Qr sedition, all person.s found 
on the spot, whether engaged in it or not, should be 
held guilty of the offence. 

5. That in such cases the pain of deatli should he 
inflicted, as also upon thos'e who should beat drums to 
arms wiihout orders, 

6. That all criCsS of “ vivas ! ” or “ deaths ! ” jshould 

be ])unishcd. , • 

7. That the court-martial, whose sittings are perma- 
nent, shall try in a summary manner all kinds of 
otfenders that may be brought before it. 

As it appears that most of ^the Nacioiiales have per- 
mitted lliemselves to be di^-iirmed^ wo slibuld tliink they 
have little mercy to expect; tor no party in Spain e\ei* 
shows il.self merciriil in moments of great excitation. 
The journalists have also been visited by the vepgeance 
of Jntnriiz, who has suspended the publication of four 
opposition newspapers, and tlircatcMieci some of the 
writers m them with arrest and trial before the military 
tribunal. Nninerous arrests of persons of all classes 
have taken and are still taking place. Between Paris 
and Madrid tlicMc will soon be a little world in prison. 

^ PORTUGAL. 

The rapid progress made by General (loinez and the 
Carlists uiicrcr him in the Aslnnas and (>allicia, and 
their appioaeh to the frontiers of Portugal, «*ansc*d con- 
siderable alarm to thc’ Government at Lisbon, wlio 
well knowing the inindDcr of the disaffected in the 
iioitherii ]>rovinces, expected a rising in favour of Don 
Miguel, 'ihe country, how'ever, remained cjuiet. 

'J'iie Queen’s government coiiiinncs to he pinched in 
it.s finances, and, ominously eiiongli, the* ^freasiiry has 
been burnt down! This Imilding (Ibrmerly the Re- 
gency Palace) was observed to be on tire in broad day * 
light, and though all ttie clerks were there at their 'woyk, 
or moving about from room to room, the flames were 
not atteiivled to, until they had got to such a height 
that it waj» found imjKissihle to save ‘the edihee. Hence 
tlie good people of Lisbon have ventuied to hint, in 
rather plain terms, that the Treasury was purposely 
burnt to conceal sundry frauds and robberies committed 
hy Silva Carvalho, the Minister of Finance, and die 
Government clerks. How elcviUed a notion must the 
Portuguese have of the virtue of tlieir statesmen and 
public functionaries I But for the exertions of detach- 
ments c^f sailors from the Englisli and French squa- 
drons, it apjiears that the conflagratifin would not have 
slopped at the Treasury, Another building had already 
cauglit fire, aud in extinguishing the flames there a 
poor French seaman lost his life. Several other persons 
aie said to hare perished. 

To .stoji yti6 progres.s of the money-alarm, the Go- 
vernnfent immetiialely issued a notice, that the interest 
on the home debt would be paid in a day or two at the ^ 
Erano Palace, to which tlie Treasury Office was removed 
for llic present. “ Many doubtful or inconvenient 
claims/' sajs the correspondent of one of onr new's- 
pnpers, “ have been disposed of at one sweep.” On 
the same authority, there was little gold or silver to 
melt ill the Treasury, but an enormous consumption of 
iilulos or pajier-nioiiey. tbe while ashes of which fell 
like a shower of snow all over the square in front of the 
building. 

The elections for the Cortes are said to have been 
favourable to tbe existing Ministry. Prince Ferdinand, 
the Queen's liusband, has made a journey through part 
of the kingdom, and has everywhere been received with 
respect. 
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DOCUMENTS AND ABSTRACTS. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SHIP- 
WRECKS. 

• 

Thk Select Committee appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the increased number of sj^ipwrecks, with a view to as- 
certain whether such improvements mi^ht not be made in 
thtt construction, equipment, and navigation of merchant 
vessels as would* greatly diminish the annival loss of life 
and property at sea, and whd were empowered .to report 
their opinion thereupon, together with the minutes of evi- 
dence taken before them, to the House, have examined 
the matters reXerred to them, and agreed to» the following 
resolutions 

]. That the number of ships and vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom which were wrecked or lost in the 
period j specihed below, appears, by a return made to the 
Committee from the books of Lloyd's, lb be as tbllovss * — 

Number of Vessels Stranded or Wrecked. 


1816 

. . . 343 

1833 

. 595 

1817 

. . . 362* 

1834 , 

• 454 

1818 

. . . 409 

1835 

. 524 


1114 


1573 


* Number of Vessels Missing or Lost. 

t lo 

1816 

. • . 19 

1833 

1817 

• . . 40 

1834 . 

. 43 

1818 

t • • 30 

1835 . • . 

. 30 


89 


J29 


Making a total of 1203 ships or vessels wrecked and 
missing in the hrst period of three years, and a total of 
1 702 wrecked and missing in the second period of three 
years. • 

2. That taking the number of vessels wrecked and lost 

in the two periods named above at the assumed value of 
5000/. for each ship and cargo, on the average of the whole, 
tlie loss of property occasioned by these wrecks would 
amount, in the first three years, to 6,015,000/,, being" an 
average of 2,005,000/. per annum ; and in the last three 
years to 8,510,000/., being *an average of 2,836,600/. per 
annum. • • 

3. That the number of ships in each of the years above 
specified of which the entire crews were drowned, though 
the exact number of each crew is not staled, appeals, by 
the same return made to your committee, from the books 
ol T.loyd’s, to hawe been as follows : — 

Number of Vessels in each Year, of which the entire 
Crews were Drowned. 


1816 

15 

1833 

38 

1817 , 

19 

1834 . 

24 

1818 

15 

1835 • • • 

19 


49 


81 


Making a total of 49 in the first period of three years, 
and a total of 81 in the second period of l^^ee years. 

4. That the number of persons drowned in each of the 
years specihed, in addition to the abover and of which the 
number drowned belonging to each vessel is distinctly 
known, appears, by the same return from Lloyd’s books, 
to l>e as follows : — 

Number of Persons drowned in each Year by Ships 
named. 

945 1 1833 , 572 

499 1834 . . . 578 

256 I 1835 « . . 564 


1816 

1817 

1818 


1700 


1714 


5. That assuming the average number of persons in 
icach of the vessels of which the entire crews were lost to 
•consist of ten individuals, including officers, seamen, and 
passengers, it would appear, that in the first three years 
4 he number of persons drowned were 588 in the ibrty-nine 
vessels whose crews were entirely lost, and 1700 in the 
/vessels of which the exact number in each was known, 
-making a total of 2228 lives, or 763 per annum. ; and that 
in the last three jears the aumbei of persons drowned 


was 9?? in the 81 Vessels whose ctew^ wefe entirely lost, 
and 1710 in the vessels of which the efcact number in 
each was known, making a total of 2682 lives» or 894 per 
annum. ^ 

6. That among the special cai^s of loss by shipwreck on 
Darticular parts of the coast, it haS been stated that# 

The last four years 272 ships were lost belonging, to, the 
port of Tyne, averaging 08 vessels per annum; the whole 
number of vessels registered in that port being fl^ut 
1000 sail; that these 272 vesseTk measured 60,48^ tdtis; 
and assuming these to have been total losses, and the 
average«value of the whole to be 10/. per ton, the loss Of 
property from this single port would be 604,890/. in Ibsm 
years, or 151,222/. per annum, while the number of Uvas 
lost in these 272 vessels during the same period was 682 ; 
the number of widows and orphans lelt for relief was 147 ; 
and the amount of money paid out of the funds of the 
Seaman's Association at Shields, for relief of members of 
fhat society only, amounted to 193^/. 15$. 9c/. ; the ships 
employed from this port being principally colliers, which 
perform eight orpine voyages in each year, and are con- 
tinued in occupation during winter as well as summer 
along a dangerous coast. 

7. T^at during a period of 16 months, froni January 1, 
1833 to May 1, 1834, the number of ves.sels reported in 
Lloyd’s books as missing or lost, and which have never 
since been heard of, ^mounted to 95 in n umber; and 
thejse ships being principally engaged in foreign voyages, 
the calculation made on their value, and the number of 
their crews, including officers, seamen, and passengers^ 
assuming 8000/.’ as the lowe.st average value of ship and 
cargo throughout, and 1 5 persons as the average number 
of persons on board the whole, gives a total loss in these 
missing ships only, within the short period of sixteen 
months, of 740,000/. sterling in property, and 1425 lives, 

8. That these results do not embrace the whole extent of 
loss in property or lives, occasioned by shipwrecks, even 
among those vessels only which belong to the United 
Kingdom, inasmuch as these Returns include only the 
losses entered iq Lloyd’s books, from which the Returns 
adverted to were made out ; whereas it is well known that 
many vessels and live.s urc lost by wreck or foundering at 
sea, of which no entry is made in Lloyd’s books, and 
of which, as no record is kept, no Return can be pro- 
duced. 

9. That the whole Igss of property in British shipping 
wrecked or foundered at sea may therefore be assumed as 
amounting to nearly 3.000,000/. sterling per annum; the 
value of which property, though covered by insucance'to 
certain parties, is not the less absolutely lost To the 
nation, and its cost paid for by the British public, on Whom 
its loss must ultimately fall, 

10. That the annual los‘: of life, occasioned by the wreck 
or foundering of British vessels at sea, may, on the same 
grounds, be fairly estimated at not less than 1 000 persdns in 
each year, which loss is also attendcil with increased pecu- 
niary burdens to the British public, on whom (he support of 
many of the widows and orphans left destitute by such 
losses must ultimately fall. 

11. That among the various causes of shipwreck, which 
appear^susceptible of removal or diminution, the following 
appear to be the most frequent, and the mos||^enerally. 


admitted : — 

1. Defective construction of 

ships. 

2. Inadequacy of equipment. 

3. Imperfect state of nJpair. 

4. Improper or excessive 
. loading. 

5. Inappropriateness of 

form. 


6. ’Incompetency of masters 
and officers. 

7. Drunkenness tof officers 

and mail. ^ 

8. Operation of marine in- 
surance. 

9. Want of harbours of 
refuge. 

10 . Imperfection of charts. 

One of the^rincipal remedies which has been proposed 
or sugg^ted is, the establishment of a Mercantile Mlarinc 
Board, which shall be ap constituted as to embrace a com- 
petent number of experinced officers of the royal navy, 
and masters in the merchant service, united with experi- 
enced ship-ovnera and liup-buUderv assisted ^ a skilful 
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hydrographer, a professor of naulicaWstycmomy and navi- 
gation, and one or more men of eminence in the legal 
profession, the election of such membl^s to be vested in 
certain proportions in the Admiralty, the Trinity Board, 
and the ship-owners, and to be irremovable from office, 
except by the concurrence of the three bodies namdll ; and 
that to such a Board should be intrusted the power to 
car^y into effect, both in London and the outports, under 
the sanction and authoriW of Parliament, the following 
primary objects, viz, — 1# The compilation and consolida- 
tion of a code of maritime law. 2. The promotion and* 
encouragement of nautical improvement. 3. The perfect- 
ing a system of classification of ships, to the utmost at- 
tainable point of accur^cly defining, by such classifica- 
tion, the real state and condition of every ship registered. 

4. The collection of information as to the best rnetliods for 
building, surveying, fitting out, and equipping slISps, &c. 

5. The formation of certain standards of qualification in 
seamanship and navigation, to be attained by officers 
before they should receive licenses of appointment to 
particular grades in the merchant service; and certain 
higher standards of qualification in seamanship, naviga- 
tion, and nautical astronomy, *to be attained by mast era 
before they should.-^fete entitled to receive licenses of ap- 
pointment ta the command of vessels of different classes 
and for different voyages. 0. The a]fi)ointment of ex- 
aniiners in seamanship, navigation, and nautical astro- 
nomy, for the public examination of ivll candidates for ap- 
pointment as olliccrs or commanders, with pow’er to A'raand 
all who should be deficient in thp requisite dcgiee of 
know'ledge for the class to ‘widely the candidate might 
aspire, and mih a po^ftn■ also to grant licenses to office rs 
of superior still and knowledge, authorizing each class to 
wear a uniform, as was done in Die late mercantile marine 
of the East India Company, differing from the uniform of 
the navy, but at the same time sufficiently marked tor the 
purpose of distinguishing the persons wearing it as passed 
officers of the mcrehaiit-sorvice. 7. The establishment of 
savings’ banks for the wages of seamen, and suitable 
asylums for them ; for the purpose ol saving these seamen, 
as far as may be found practicable, from the misery and 
degradation into which they are so constantly plunged 
almost immediately after tlicir leturn troni sea, when, 
being made intoxicated, and sometimes stupified by drugs, 
they are robbed and ])lundered by crimps who make them 
flieir victims, and who hold them in actual bondage till all 
their wages are drained from them, when they are ofien 
taken in a state of intoxication to a ship, of the officers 
aftd crt^v of which they know nothing, and Iheir advance 
of wages, instead of being applied to the purchase of an 
outfit or the voyage, is seized by their original betrayer for 
areal or pretended •debt iiieviiTed wliile in Ins custody.' 

8. The formation of legist ly-offiees for meieharil-scameii, 
at which certificates of the name, age, capacity, and 
character of every seaman, (which, by the late Act lor 
the registration of British seamen, must be granted 
fo all scHinew demanding tlie same IVom their com- 
manders at the time of their discharge) may be deposited 
and vecoided in a register-book to be kept for that purpose. 

9. The establishment of cheap nautical schools, cither in 
ships affoat. adapted** to the puijiose, or in appropriate 
buildings on sliore, in which the practical duties ol sea- 
manship and the elements of navigation should be taught 
to the young apprentices who are training up for the sea. 

10. The armugement of a plan for courts ol inquiry into 
every shi])wrcck that occurs, as far as may be practicable, j 
with power to censure tlie owners or eoinuiandeis ; to sus- 
pend the licenses of officers ; and to reward officers and 
men, by gratuities or medals of distinction and honour. 

11. The formation of specnal tribunals for Die cheap and 
speedy termination of disputes respecting Die wages and 
discipline of .scitmcn. 

Thc*^ention of the Government is directed toanumber 
of objects, in the promotion of which they might render 
assistance towards the improvement of the mercantile navy, 
while the Mercantile Marine Board would be rmrsuing 
the same end by diffijrent means. The B^port (which has 
been drawn up by Mr, Buckingham) concludes with the 
following Resolution “ That it is, therefor^, the opinion 
of this Committee, that the earliest opportunity should bo 
taken, in the next Session of Parliament, to call the atten- 
tion of the Legislature to the present slate of British ships 
and British^eamen, with a view to the ititrodaction of 
such enajBtQlIxIts as 'may be best calculated to elevate and 


improve the general character of the British mercantile 
marine, and to ulace'it in such a slate of safety and effi- 
ciency, as to make its ships the tnost perfect structures 
that art and science can form, its officers the most distin- 
guished for their competency and skill, and its seamen as 
Vespectable in character, and as happy in the enjoyment 
of adequate remuneration foiv their toils, as their devotion 
to their country in war, and their services to commerce in 
peace, so justly entitle them to expect.” 

NATIONAL EDUCATION IN ^IRELAND. .* 

Thk Third Report of th? Commissioners of National 
Educalion in Ireland, for the year ending March, 1836, has 
just been issued. It state.s that, during the year, 150 
schools had been established, afid grants had been made 
towards the building of 7H other.s. Tlie number of schools 
in operation was 1181, and upwards of 400 applications 
had been received for aid towards new schools; but the 
Commissioners remark that “it must depend upon the 
amount of the grant which may be made for the present 
year whether we shall be enabled .to accede to any of 
them, and to what extent we shall have it in our power to 
do so.’’ , 

The national system will shortly he benefited by the 
services of an efficient and well-trained body of teachers. 
Jl’he Report, which is addressed to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
thus alludes to this circumstance, which is cali^ilated to 
promote still more the success of the national plan : — 

“ Considerable progress lias been made the buildings 
which we areiicaving erected for model and training esta- 
blishments. Vv\! hope they will be completed within a 
few inonDis, and that we sluall then be enabled to proceed 
exV-'iisivelv, and with effect, to the ])erl'eeling of teachers 
for uur several schools. This is a work which \^e deem of 
vital impoitance to the whole system of national educa- 
tion. \Ve have not hitherto had it in our power to bring 
forward tlyi class of teachers which w’e desire to raise up; 
but our training establishment will, we hope, enalile ns to 
do so, provided we can secure the services of ci'mpelent 
persons by adeipiale salaries. At ]>resent, Die salaries 
which Die funds placed at our disjiosal afford, are hy no 
means sufficient to induce persons possessing the requisite ' 
qualifications for teachers. We arc, therefore, most anxious 
that linlher jirovision should be made for the purpose, and 
we earnestly recommend the subject to your Excellency’s 
consideration.” , * 

The greater part of the Report is devoted, at the desire 
of tlic Loid-Liculcnant, to an examination of a pamiihlet 
entitled “ A Syieech delivered in the House of Lords, 
March 15th, ]S3r), m moving for a tSeleet Committee to 
inquire into the operation of the (kanmissum lor National 
PMucation for Ireland; by Henry, liOid Bishop of Exeter.” 
The Bisho}) is clearly convicted of suppressing ])assae:e.s 
in the previous Reports of Die (Commissioners to suit liis 
])urposes, and of adopting other means not less disgtace- 
Inl, in order to misitqiresent and vilify the (Commission. 
Alter a lengthened and most timmphant notice of Ins 
objections, the Report concludes in Die following excellent 
spirit: — 

“We have now gone Diropgh the whole of Die paiTi))lilet, 
and have iinsj^ered, we hope, every tangible ])arl of it. 
We have thus noticed it because it was your Excellency’s 
wish that we sho^ild do so ; wt should otherwise have 
spared ourselves so ungrateful a task. Wc accepted Die 
(kimmission VNitii which w'c are charged in the hope that 
it might enable us to pour oil on the troubled w^aters of 
Ireland, and to allay those dreadful dissensions which 
divide and distract her people : we are labouring so to do. 
We have no sordid object to accomplish, no factious pur- 
pose to servo, no bigoted passion to gratify; wc are endea- 
vouring to give a new stamp to the rising generation of 
the country, to bung children of all denominations together 
from their ini'ancy in feelings of charity and good-will ; to 
make them regard each other, not as belongiijg to rival 
sects, but as subjects of the same King, and fellows in the 
same redemption ; so that all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians may be led into the way of truth, and 
' may hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of - 
peace, and in righteousness of life.* This i.s the end wc 
seek. Wc feel that we have so pursued it as to entitle 
ourselves to public confidence and support, and that confix, 
dence and support we have the satisfaction to say we enjoy * 
and receive from many persons of different religious views 
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and of different political opinions. We, therefore, hope it 
may#not again be deemed necessary that we shftuld fjWe a 
formal contradiction to the Ascusations which prejudice or 
malice may from time to time put forth aRamst Us. If 
persons who see, or think they see, anything wrong in the 
working of the system committed to us, will communicate 
with the Board upon the subject, they will find us eyer 
ready, to the utmost of our power, to apply a remedy to 
the evil. If tl^y will not do so, and will yet assail our 
pryee'dings before the public, it may, we think, be safely 
leftjo the candou^and good sense of the country, without 
any interference from ii.s, todisoiiminate th*eir motives, and 
deal with their statements according to their deserts. 

(Signed) “ Leinster, 

. “ R1CHAR4 Dublin, . 

“ Francis Sadlikr, 

** James Carl\le, 

** July 13, 1836. “ Robert Holmes.” 

■ - I,. —1.... . . 0 I 

RESOLUTIONS OP THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON CONTROVERTED ELK(jTIONS. 

1. That the Speaker of the House of Commons do, at the 
commencement of every Session, nominate three barristers, 
of not less than seven years’ standing, to fill the office of 
assessors to Election Committees ; such nomination being ' 
suliject lo41ie confirmation of the House. 

2. That one of these shall assist at the deliberations oi 
every Election Committee, presiding as Chairman, but 
without power to vote. 

3. That in all cases in which there shall be a difference 
of opinion in the Committee, the assessor shall remain 
with the Committee, while strangers are exclutkd: th^it 
he shall, before any division, state the question at issue to 
the Committee, together with his opinion thereon ; that 
he jironoiuice the decisions of the Oomriiittee, declaring 
his own assent or dissent ; and that such assent »r dissent 
shall he reeoidcd in the Minutes of the Commillee. 

4. That the'assessors decide, under the sanction of the 
S])eukcr, which of their number shall preside over each 

^Commillee. 

5. i hat if. at the commencement of a Parliament, it 
shall appear to the Speaker that th(! numher of election 
petitions presented is so gieat that tln^ throe assessors 
will be umihle to ]v?eside at the respective trials of such 
pelilKnis, witliout causing considerahle''ineonvenience, it 
shall, 111 such ease, be lawful lor the Speaker, within Ihiee 
veeks Irom the meeting of Parliament, to nominate, sub- 
ject to the eonlii rnalion of the House, one or more barris- 
ters of not less t*ian seven years’ standing, wlio shall 
otiiciate as assistant, -assessors ; and that in case, on the 
arrival of any day on which an election petition shall he 
a]i|)ointed to he tried, none of the ihrce assessors shall be 
disengaged, it shall be lawful for the assessors, or any of 

' them, to appoint, under the sanction of the Speaker,' any ! 
one of the assistant-assessors to act as assessor and chair- 
man, With all the duties and powers thereof for the trial 
of that petit lod. 

0 . That the assessors and assistant-assessors be not 
Members of the House, and hold no, otlicct^f profit under 
the Crown, except that of recorder. \ 

7 . That the remuneration of the' assessors be an 
annual salary; and that the assistant-a'fsessois be paid in 

'proportion to their respective services. 

8. That every Election Committee consist of five Mem- 
bers, to he chosen by ballot. 

0 . That within ten days of the commencement of every 
Session, the names of all the Membeis of the House be 
formed into one general eommittee-list by publii; ballot, 
i for the purpose ol fixing the order in which they are to 
stand on the list ; that such list be pr nted and circulated 
with ihe Voles; that within one week therealter.the names 
of Members excused altogether lioni seiving on any Elec- 
tion Committees, as well as of those iietifioning 01 peti- 
tioned against, and of those holding certain specified 
official situations, be expunged there Irom. 

10. That the general list, so reduced, be then divided 
•‘into separate lists, or panels, consisting of not less than 

sixty Members each. 

11. That if the cause for expunging any such name 
lhall, at any subsequent period,, cease to ODiitate, the 
Speaker shall state the fact to the House, aha the name 


of such Member iphalf be added by ballot to some one of 
the panels from wiych Committees shall not yet have been 
struck. ^ 

12. That each panel be numbered; and that, whenever 
a day ^all be fixed for taking into consideration one or 
more election petitions, one sUch panel be tAk^n by ballot, 
from which the required Committee or Committees shall 
be struck. • 

• 1 3. That the names of the panel so taken be circulated 
with the Votes, together with notice of the day on which 
ii is anointed to attend. 

14. That if any Member, whose name is left ort any 
panel, shall die or vacate his seat, and be succeeded by 
another Member, the name of such last Memlier sbalL 
after fourteen days from his return, unless he be petitioned 
against, be substituted in the place of the former, and he 
shall be liable to be called on to serve as such former 
would have been. 

15. That on such day the pannel be called over ; tha;tno 

excuses be received except “leave of absence granted by 
the House,” “ voted at Jhe election,” or such other as shall 
appear to the House an unavoidable cause of absence, or 
of inability to serve. ,, 

16. That if a Member shall not a||swer to liis name, 
and the excuse m^Ie for him shall not be allowed, the 
House do order the Serjeant-at-Armsto take such Member 
into custody. 

17. T^at the House do not give leave of absence to any 
Member extending to the day on which the panel con- 
taining his name is orclered to. attend, except under very 
special circumstances. # 

IS.'' That from the Members of the panel tken present, 
names to compose each Committee be drawn by ballot; 
and that peremptory challenge to the number of five being 
allowed to each jiarty, the first five names drawn, and 
passing unchallenged, do form the Committee. 

19. That the Committee shall abate by reason of the 
death or absence of more than two of its members. 

20. That if at any lime during a Session it shall be 
found that each panel has taken its turn of service, the 
Speaker shall state the fact to the House, and the House 
shall appoint a day lor the formation of a fresh General 
Committee List, which shall he formed as above-mentioned, 
except that, in addition to the excuses to be received on 
such occasions as aforesaid, the names of all Members whb 
shall have servt?d on any Ek'd ion Comnuttee during the 
Session be. also expunged irom the list ; and that from 
sueh fresh General t'orninillec List the new pani^ds bQ 
formed, .and the Committee finally aiipointed for each peti- 
tion, and struck as arore^aid. 

21. Thai under such rcirulations as the House may 
adopt, Membcis be allowed to exchattk« one panel 
to another, 

22. That every Election ( Committee have pow’er, by an 
unanimous vote, to sit dining the sittings of the House, 
unless the House shall command the attendance of its 
members. 

23. That whenever ta division shall take place in the 
Committee, the names of the members voting for or 
against any Resolution shall be cnleved in the Minutes, 
and publicly read by the Ctuiirman, when announcing the 
decision of the Committt c. 

24. That in all cases in wl;ich there shall, on a division, 
be an ‘'fpial number for or against any Resolution, the same 
do not pass. 

25. That the Reports of the Committee be presented to 
the House bv such one of its rnemhers as shall be selected"’* 
by the Committee for that pnr])ose. . 

26. That the Commillee sl>all in all cases allow or appor- 
tion the costs, vvitlnnit its lieing ni cessai y for it to declare, 
wIk t fe r the peiition oralelenee he oi he n 't IVivoIons or* 
vexa’.ious. 

27 Th.tt the nsvesvor, who ])ieside'l at ’♦he trial of the 
petition, be one ol the taxois, instead of the Cleik of the 
House. 

28. That the three Chairmen shall from time to time, 
and at such times as they shall uppoiflfi, sit as a Court of 
Appeal, to hear and decide appeals from revismg-barristen 
on circuits, ly way of special case, on questions of law 
alone.~~(See Registration Bill, as amended on second tc - 
commitment, Claujje loj 

29. That nojsuch appeal be entertained unless lodged 

within after the date such decision, and 

R 2 
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arter.tne s ime period 


broueht \o hearing within 
*— (Ibid. Claiise IJ.) rt.. 

30. That the roisters he amended in pursuance of such 
decision. — (Fbid. Clause 12) 

3K That the provisions of Clauses 13. 14, 15, jf that 
Bill be adopted, for this Court, so composed of the three 
Chairmen. 

REPEAL OF A(?R1CTILTURAL TAXES 

SINCE 1815, f 

A STATEMENT introduced by Mr, Hume, M. P., in the 
debate on the Marquis of Chandos’ motion on agricultural 
distress CApril 27), oflaxes which bore chiefly on agricult ure, 
and which have been reduced or altogether repealed, since 
the passing of the Corn Bill of 1815, shewing the amount 
of relief given in each year to the ngricullural hiterest, 
and the total relief since 1817 to this time, namely, — 

Yeai'8. Amount. 


Horses. — Husbandry horses used by farm- 
ers at rents under 200/. per ann., re- 
pealed in 

Mules under 13 liands, carrying coal, 
ore, &c. . . . 

Horses u.scd by farmers, of farms under 
50/. rent, and gaining a livelihood 
principally therefrom, -but partly by 

trade 

Servants. — Labourers in husbandry 
Horses. — Horses ridden by occupiers of 
farms at less than 200/. vent . 
Horses employed in^ carrying co^, and 
wood, wheie not more than four arc 

ke])t 

Horses used by bailiffs 
Mares kepi for breeding 
Husbandry horses .... 
Horses drawing taxed carts exempted 
from lower rate of duty thereby 
chargeable at. a reduced rate of duty 

on horses 

Servants. ~ Husbandry servants, occa- 
sionally employed as domestic ser- 
vants 

Carriages. — Taxed carts at the lower rate 

of duty 

Horse.s.— -All horses chargeable heretofore 

at 3s. each 

Dogs.“ 7 Djgs kept wholly for the core of 
sheep by farmers at rents under 100/. 
per annum . ^ . 

Horses. — Horses drawing taxed carts 
exempted from higher rate of duty 
thereby chargeable at a reduced rate 
of duty on horses . . . . 

Houses and Windows. — Farrtibousesoceu- 
jiied by lidionrers, and servants re- 
tained for linsbandry (by 0 Geo. IV. 

c. 7, s. 3{\) 

Servants.— 'Husbandry or trade servants 
employed as grooms by persons as- 
sessed for carriages with less than 

four wheels 

Carriages.— Taxed carls at Uie higher 

rate of duty 

Horses.— Mules canying coal, ore, Stc. . 
Horses occasionally lent to hire by 
farmers, at rents under 200/. 
Carriages.— Common stage carts drawn 

by one horse 

Servants. — Stewards, bailiffs*, overseers, 
^ or managers and clerks under Hiem 
Windows. — Windows in farm-houses 
Horses. — Husbandry horses occasionally 
ridden by farmers at 500/. rent per 

annum 

Ditto, used occasioimlly for other pur- 
poses, or let ociAlon ally for hire 
Horses used by bailiffs, shepherds, &c. 
Dogs.— Shepherds* dogs 

In^^yanpe of implements of hus- 
■“ 1 (took .... 

. Total , 


181C 

do. 


do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

1819 

1822 


do. 


do. 


1821 


do, 

d\). 

do. 


£ 

150,110 

1,156 


CO, /1 61 
“ 5,835 


do. 59,186 


.3,938 

27.3 

3,593 

470,108 


5.0G4 


do. 34,374 

1823 9,310 


4,010 


G,87C 


do. 

1832 

1833 

1834 


5,637 

8,716 

10,110 

35,000 


Mr. Hume made thp following calculation of the total 
amount of the savings to the agricuHurists by these reduc- 
tions, reckoning from the yearChey were ma^e to the end 
of the year 1835 

Redncttd. Period. noth h»«duflvc. £ 

In 1816 £281,695. ... 10 years, via. 1817 to 1835 = 5,862,205 

1819 3,868... 16 1820 to. 1835 = 61,888 

1822 470,108., ..13 „ 1823 to 1835 = 6^111,404 

1823.. .52 792.... 12 „ 1821 to 183.5 = 6.33,504 

' 1821.*..;.. 6;876....1l J825toie35=^ 75.636 

igo 5 49,6.59. ... 10 „ 1826 to 1885 =: 496,590 

1832.;.... 8,710.... 3 ,, 1833 10 1835 = 26,130 

Jh3.3 lOrllO.... 2 , „ 1834 to 18.35 = 20,220 

1834 52,000.... 1 ,* 1835 to 1835 = 152,000 

£‘12.929,577 

It is stated, dn a note, that some of thcs&duties are ap- 
plicable to persons in trade, but to a*" small extent only,— 
tbo whole having been repealed for the relief of the agii- 
culturists. 


* NEW CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

The following Articles, in addition to the list given in the 
last “ (.Jompaniun,'* will be subjected in future to a lower 
and more favourable rale of duly : — 


(Jlinkcrs, called Dutch clinkors 
Gh(* 1000) . . 

Drugs, not particularly enume- 
rated, or charged with duty 
in tills or any other Aid 
(the cwt.) .... 
Ginger, pfeserved ; the pi'oduce 
of, or imported from, any 
foreign country (the lb.) 

Maps or charts, or parts thereof, 
namely - 

Plain (each) 

Colouied (each) , 
Marmalade, tlu; produce of, or, 
imported from any foreign 
country (the lb.) . 

Nuts, VIZ. castor nuts or seed 
(the Ion) .... 
Oil, viz. castor oil (the cwt. , 
Plate, old, not *battercd up, 
liaving been in the private 
use of the importer, while re- 
siding abroad, and intended for 
his private use iu this king- 


PropoRed 
dut> . 

£. s. d. 

0 10 0 


Preifnt 

duly 

£ f. d. 


1 




0 0 


0 0 1 
0 0 2 


0 0 6 


0 1 0 


0 10 0 


0 1 3 


0 0 6 
0 0 6 


0 1 3, 


0 10 0 


0 I’ 3 Sec Note (A). 




Silver (the oz.) • 

0 

2 

6 

0 

4 

G 

do. 

11,334 

Gokf (the oz ) . 

1 

0 

0 

3 

16 

9 



Rags, viz. old woollen rags (the 









ton) ..... 

0 

1 

0 

15 per cent. 



Rice, rough and in the husk, im- 







do. 

6,866 ! 

ported from the West Coast of 









Africa (the qi:> 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 



Rose wood (the ton) 

G 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 



Spices, viz.— ^ 







do. 

5,076 

Cloves (Ihe lb.) . 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 



* Mace (thV^. lb.) 

0 

o 

6 

0 

3 

6 

do. 

20,675 

Pepper (th‘e lb.) , 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1825 

71 

Pimento (the lb.) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 



Teak wood (the load) 

0 

10 

0 

1 

10 

U 


imported from any Bn- 


do. 10,000 


2,000 

2,000 

3,000 


do, 50,000 


£98M24 


fish possession within the 
limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter (the load) ,001 

Verdigris (the lb.) . , .006 

Wax, viz. bees-wax unbleached, 
the produce of the West Coast 
of Africa, and imported from 
thence (the cwt.) • . , 0 10 0 


Note (A). 

Oil, viz. castor (the lb.) • 

imported from any 


British possession (the lb.) 

the of, or 


imported from, any British pos- 
session (the cwt.) • • 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 


0 0 1 
0 1 0 


1 10 0 

0 1 0 
0 0 3 

V 

0 2 0 
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■ ijEW coLbrfr or south ^usTumA. 

• ^ 

South Australia, the ]>reposed site of the new colony 
of that name, lies between tne 132® and 141® of east lon- 
gitude, and from the south coast it comprehends the 
islands contiguous to the 20th degree of south latitude, 
between the Swen River antf New South Wales* an extent 
of country nearly double that of Great Britain. It was 
discovered by^ Captain Flinders, of his Majesty's ship 
*' Investigator," who, in 1802, explored the coast. 

^y Act of PaHiament 5 Will. IV. c. 95, his Majesty 
was empowered to erect Soi^h Australia into a British 
province, and to provide for the colonization and govern- 
ment therrtif. Tne inhabitants are not to be subject to 
the laws or constitutions of any other part of Australia, 
but bound by those only which shall be coifstructed espe- 
cially for their own territory. It is also enacted that nis 
Majesty shall empower any persons who shall seem tit to 
be his Privy Council, to frame laws and establish courts, 
to ’appoint officers, chaplains, and clergymen of the 
Established Churches of England or Scotland, and fo levy 
such duties and taxtfs as may be necassary for the well- 
being of the colony,— such laws to be laid before the King 
in Council with all convenient expedition. Three or more 
Commissioners to be appointed by the Crown to cany the 
Act into execution ; their proceedings to be laid before 
Parliament once a-year. • 

No person or persons convicted in any court of jus- 
tice in Great Britain or Ireland, or elsewhere, shall at a/iy 
time, or under any circumstances, be transported as a con- 
vict to any place within these limits. 

When the population amounts to 50,000* the colony will 
be entitled to a local constitution. The powers of the 
governor in South Australia are the same as otjier gover- 
nors, except in so fir as the disposal of the ])ublic lands 
is concerned, which, by the Act, is under the especial 
control of a resident Commissioner, acting according to 
the instructions of the Board of his' Majesty^ Commis- 
sioners for South Australia in London. The chief duty of 
this Board is to lake care that the lands be properly sur- 
veyed and brought into market, and that the revenue 
arising from their sale be strictly devoted to the purpose 
of supplying the colony with labourers. His Majesty has 
been pleasUtt to nominate as governor. Captain Ilindmarsh, 
ll.N., K H. A complete system in reference* to the titles 
of land„as well a^^for the registration of births, marriages, 
and deaths, and for facilitating the tuansfer of property, 
has been arranged by James H. Fisher, Esq., the resident 
Commissioner. No danger can reasonably be apprehended 
from the natives; ^nd Lord Glenelg has appointed an 
officer, whose especial duty is indicated by his title, ‘*The^ 
Protictor of the Aborigines and every exeition will be* 
made to cultivate their good-w’ill and to improve their 
social condition. • 

Clauses G and 7 in the Act relate to the sale of land, 
and provide regulations for its being brought into culti- 
vation. We give a verbatim copy of them : — 

VI. “ And be ijt further enacted, that the said Commis- 
sioners shall, and they are heieby empfljyered to declare 
iUMhe lands of ttie said province or provinces (excepting 
only portions which may bo reserved ft».r roads or foot- 
paths) to be public lands open" to purchase by British 
subjects, and to make such ordeiA'and^regulatior^ for the 
surveying and sale of sucli public lapds at such price as 
the said Commissioners may, from time to time, deem ex- 
pedient, and for the letting of the common of pasturage pf 
unsold portions thereof, as to the said Commissioners may 
seem meet, for any period not exceeding three years ; and 
from time to time to alter and revoke such orders and 
regulations, and to employ the monies from time to time 
received as the pUfchase-money of such lands^ or as rent 
of the common of pasturage of unsold portions thereof, ip 
conducting the emigration of poor persons firom Great 
Britain or Ireland to the said province ot provinces: 
provided always, that no part of the said public lands 
shall he sold, except in public, for ready money, and either, 
by auction or otherwise, as may seem best to the said 
Commissioners ; but in no case, and at no time for a lower 
price than the sum of 12^ sterling per English acre V— 
provided also, that the sum per acre which the skid Cpm- 
missioners may declare during any period to be the upset, 
or selling price at which public shal} be ^Id snail! 
be an uniform price— that is to say, the san^ prioe per acr^ 


whateTep the quantity or situation Of the land put up for 
sale : provided algp, that the whole of the funds, from time 
to time received as^he purchasc-^money t)f the said lands, 
or as the rent of the common ^ pasturage of unsold 
portions theieof, shdL constitute an “Emigtatlon Fund,'* 
and shall, t without any deduction whatsoever, ^except in 
the case hereinafter jirovided for, be emplwed in convey- 
ing poor emigrants from Great llritain or Ireland to the 
said province or provinces : provided also, that tto poor 
persons who shall, by means o/ the said ** Emigration 
"Fund,'* be conveyed to the said province or provinces 
shall, as far as possible, be adult persons of ths two 
sexes in equal proportions, and not exceeding the age hf 
thirty years. 

yil. “And be it further enacted, that no poor pSrkUh 
having la husband or wife (as the case may be), or R 
child or children shall, by means of the said “Emigratioti 
Fund,*' obtain a passage to the said province or provinces. 
Unless the husband or wife (as the case may be), or tJ\e 
child or children of such poor parson, shall also be OOIV* 
veyed to the said province or provinces.’* 

In compliance with* the gonditions of the Act of Parlia- 
Inent, the Commissioners have already sold 35,000/. worth 
of land, at 12f. per acre; the purchasers having a right to 
select their land before any other parlies. At the Ist of 
March last, the price of land w,as advanced to 1/. per acre, 
and all future sales will take place in the colony. Nothing, 
whetl^er above or below the surface, will be* reserved by 
the Crown. Investments for the purchase of land,' con- 
ferring a right to select labquflers for a free passage, will 
also be received in th^ co^ihtry ; and purchasers of land 
in this country will be allowed th^ privileQB of selecting 
servants and labourers for a free passage at the rate of 
one person for every 16/. expended in land, provided that 
the selection is’ made within a reasonable time, that it is 
in conformity with the existing regulations for the selec- 
tion of emigrant labourers, and that there is at the time a 
want of labour in tile colony. In the event of there ap- 
pearing any tendency to injurious dispersion among the 
colonists, the Colonial Commissioner shall have authority, 
after the expiration of three months from the date of the 
first sales in the colony, to raise the price of land to any 
sum not exceeding 2/. per acre. 

The lands comprised within the site of the first town 
will be divided into 1000 scc'ions of an acre each, and, 
with the exception of 437 sections already disposed of, 
will be put up to auction, one section at a time, at the 
upset price of 1/. 

Leases of the pasturage of unsold lands will be*granfed 
on the following conditions among others -The term to 
be three years, the tenant having a right of renewal in 
preference to any other applicant. Cultivation of the soil 
and the felling of limber to be disallowed. The land, or 
any portion of it, to be liable to sale, and if sold, the lease 
to terminate on a notice of two months, the tenant having 
a right of renewal to unsold portions. The yearly rent to 
be 10^. sterling per square mile to propiiiftors of land in 
the colony (each being Te.stricted to one square mile of 
pasturage for every forty acres of land he may possess), 
and 40tf. sterling per squaie mile tq non-proprietors, or to 
proprietors for any quantity exceeding tne stated allow- 
ance. No lease to contain any fractional part of a square 
mile of pasturage. > 

Any one who shall hereafter pay in advance to the 
proper officer, either in England or in the colony, the priM 
of 4000 acres of land or upwards, shall have a right, fqr 
every 4000 acres' thus paid for, to call on the Colonial 
Commissioner to direct the survey of any compact dUtriot 
within the colony of an extent not exceeding 15,000 acres; 
and, within fourteen djws after the publication of auoh 
surveys at the Land Office, to select his land froxxji 
part of such district before any other applicant. 

An accurate statement of all purchajies of land mkdf, 
and leases of pastqrage granted, specifying the quantity 
and situation in each case, and the name of the purchaser 
or fknant, will bo published from time to ilnie ia the 
“ Colonial Gai^tte." ^ 

Theinfaqt settlement will receive kbout emigrants 
daring the present season. The Surv^or^OtRneral, and his 
staff of assistant 8ui*yeyor8, sailed from Gravesdnd on the 4 th 
of May, inthe“Rapra** brig, which had been lurnished 
with a very complete set 'of surveying instruments, and 
provisions, clothing, andfOther stores for twelve months. 
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The “Cyp^net,** a vessel of 239 tons preceded the Rapid/* 
and carried out the chief assistant surveyor and a number 
of labourers. It is intended thoroiurhly to examine the 
coast, and as much as possible of the interior, with the 
view of ascertaininj? the fittest spot for the site of the fu- 
ture CHpital; and it is expected that the ground "for the 
first new town will have, been marked out before the ar- 
rival of the Governor and the mam body of the colonists. 

A clers:yman has lieen appointed as pastor of the colony ;c 
and the frame of a churoh, capable of holdinj? 750 souls, is 
to be sent out by one of the next vessels. The sum o\ 
700/. has been subscribed already, to be applied to reli- 
gious purposes in the colony. 

It is proposed to establish a school for the ediicntion of 
the children of the emigrants ; and a high school upon 
an extensive scale, for the purpose of providing the 
means of supeiior education to the colonists, not only of 
South Australia,, but of Van Diemen’s Ijsind and New 
South Wales. Madras is only six weeks* sail fiom South 
Australia, and it is conceived that many clnidien of Anglo- 
Indian ]):irenls, msteiul of lieiiiL' si'paraled fiom home for 
ears, would be sent to sc* boo) in the colony, if an esta- 
lishment of a superior kind were (ounded. A sort di 
pleasure town, or watering place, might also be esta- 
blished, which wonkl attract invalids from India, who at 
present are obliged either to make a lofig voyage to Kiig- 
land, where the dimsile IS inl'erior and less suitable than 
tliul ofSoLitli Australia, or they are compelled to u^nlergo 
the fatigue of an inland journey to a temperate noilhern 
latitude. * ^ 

Tlie first number of a weekly newspaper, entitled the 
“ South Australian GVuzette and Colonial Register," lias 
already been publisln^d in London — the capital of the 
civilized world. The second number, as the conductors 
stale, will be issued “in a city of the wilderness of which 
the site is yet unknown.*' In reference to this interesting 
part of the concerns of the new colony, the following ex- 
planations are given: — 

“It may be thought that in a colony, the population of 
which at the outset must necessarily be limited, the esta- 
blishment of a Joiirnul like the present is premature. 
That we do not think so, the fact of types precisely simi- 
lar to those vvliieh have limited what the reader now holds 
in his hands, printers, presses, pa])cr, and the wdiole m«A'- 
rifd of II newspaper, being already on shipboard, and bound 
to South Australia, sufficiently proves. But the history of 
the progress of a colony founded upon principles which 
are believed to be the true ^irineiples of colonization, ouglit, 
we think, to be a source of deep and permaiKUit interest 
to e\ery one who has at heart the welfare of our jioor and 
the increase of the prosperity of oin* country ; and as oiir 
doiiinal is inlendedtuot as a vehicle for the diffusion Oi 
political or party opinions, but as the simple record of the 
proceedings of a new colony w hie.li professes to commence 
with the. elements of society already rormed, and society 
itself to a certain extent, matured, w’ith a government or- 
ganized and ccwiplete, and to be conducted on the prin- 
ciple of selling unoccupied land to the setlJer, and expend- 
ing the price received for it in iirovuling him wnth labourers 
to render it ])rodiictiv§ and valuable, we arc led to the con- 
clusion that our Register may find its way into the hands 
of the statesman and philanthropist at home, by whom 
the importance of this experiment on society in England, 
and on the future well-bcing'of all her colonial posses- 
sions, must be at once discovered." 

Frqtfi the above facts it will be seen that the colony of 
South Australia is constituted on different principles to 
those which have liitheMochicfly been acted upon in form- 
ing new settlements. The ruin of the Swan River settlers 
was occa&ioned by gratuitous grants of land. Mr. Peel had 
a grant of 500,000 acres, and was, nearly in a state of 
starvation ; as His labourers deserted liim, and procured 
land on ccpially easy conditions and almost to any extent. 
They imagined thi^t land was wealth, forgetting that labour 
alone could give it value. This fatal ermr will be avoided 
in South Australia, and its hopes of prpsperily will rest 
upon the combinatiAof capital and labour. It is slated 
in the “ South AustRlian Gazette/* ‘that “ The due pro- 
portion between land and labour will be preserved by the 
only possible means — namely, by selling all now land for 
money* to be paid Ife/ore the purchaser obtains possession 
of it. This, too, will be accomplished without at all in- 
fringing Upon the liberty of appropriation. Any quantity 


of land may be purchaied by public aale* and at a hxed 
price, such’price not being less tha/i as at present — fiafaely, 
20s, per acre, subject, of coifrse, to advance, in case the 
present price of 20s. per acre should not be found sufficient 
for the only object with which any price is required — 
namely, the retention of hired labour in the colony ; which 
object can be attained no otherwise than by putting upon 
all new land such a price as will prevent every labourer 
from becoming a landowner until he shay have worked 
for hi re for a few years. This regulation will ensure the sup- 
ply of a proper quantity of land, and no ihore than a proper 
quantity. The field of ])rcHuotion will always be propor- 
tioned to the ii umber iff producuM’s or labourers. Hurtful 
dispersion, and separation of the colonists, or \he ruinous 
cutting up of capital and labour.into fractions, will be un- 
known.** , 

As, therefore, the Act of Parliament declares, that tlic 
whole of the fiiiuls arising from the sale of land, and the 
rent of pasturage, shall form an emigration fund, to be 
emi)loved in affording a free passage to the coloify from 
Grearlhitam and Ireland for ])oor jjersons, “ provided that 
they shall, as far as possible, l)e adult person.s of tlu; two 
sexes in equal proportions, and not exceeding the age of 
thirty years,’* any emigrant^ capitalist, or other party, 
who may be desn ons of fitting out a vessel for the colony, 
from any port of Great Britain or Ireland, w'lll he allowed 
1:0 carry out, at the charge of the Commissioners, any ap- 
proved emigrants who may offer themselves in the neigh- 
bjuirhood of such port, provided that the arrangements for 
securing the comforts and safely of the emigrants on their 
passage are ar^proved of by the Commissioners, and that 
the charge per lieacl does not exceed that for emu ’ants 
leaving the port of London. The same allowance U be 
made lor gny of the ci’ew of the vessel who are of the pro- 
per description of emigrants, provided they go out as colo- 
nisf.s to engage in the coasting trade or fisheries, and that 
satisfactory security can be given for their continuing such 
for at least three years. Provided also, that their families, 
if any, shall he resident in the colony. 

The lol lowing is from the official account given by the 
Commissioners under the Act for erecting South Australia 
into a British Province, and will best illustriile the prin- 
ciples upon which they act in reference to land. and 
labour: — 

1. “The characteristic feature of the plan of colonization 
laid down by the Act of Parliament is 9 certain means for 
securing a sntUcieivt sin)ply of free labour. 

2. “ This IS accomplished by requiring every applicant 
for colonial land, in order to entitle himself to a grant, to 
pay a certain sum })er acre to a general fund, to be em- 
ployed in carrying our labourers. 

3. “The Kmiouation Fund thus raised is placed under 
the management of the Commissioners, whose duty it is 
to regulate the rate of payment, so as to obtain neither 
too large nor loo small a number of labourers ; and by tlu 
selection of young healthy persons of good character, am 
of both sexes, in equal numbers, to render tlie fund as 
efficient i’or the purposes of llie colony fi.s possible. 

4. “This an^T'gement secures many very importan 
advantages. Fust. Having iirovided a sufficient sujiplj 

labour, 'he Act of Parliament declares that m 
corivicia shall be sent to the settlement, and thus the cola 
nists niv' ^uotecled from the enormous evils which rcsul 
from the immorality and profligacy unavoidable in a jiena 
settlement. — Secondly. As the labourers will be carrie 
out at the common cost of the landowners by means i 
the Kmigration Fund, and as they will be sufficient! 
numerous, it i.s not necessary that they should be indet 
tured to any one. Both employers and labourers will h 
perfectly free to enter into any arrangements which ma 
be mutually agreed upon — a state of things wduch exp( 
rjence has shewn to be much more conducive to eonten 
ment and prosperity than any other.— Thirdly. The cor 
tribution to the Emigration Fund being a necessary prel 
minary to the acquisition of land, labourers taken out co 
free, before becoming landowners, and thus ceasing to woi 
for others, will furnish the means of carrying out othi 
labourers to supply their places. This arrangement, tl 
fairness of whicn must be obvious to every one, is real 
beneficial, not only to those who are landowners in tl 
first instance, but to those also who may become such 1 
a course of industry and frugality ; for while it diminish 
the injurious fkeility with which, in most pew colonies, 
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persoo with scarcely any capital can become a petty iand- 
ovmer or coUier-^h temptation which few hate sufficient 
stren^^h of mind to resist? notwithstanding the state is 
one of incessant care and toil— it holds out a prospect of 
real independence and comfort to those who will patiently 
wait the very few years whi<;h are necessary to enable any 
one, with colonial wapjes* to acquire sufficient capital to 
purchase land and become a master,— Fourthly, As those 
who.will cultivate their land, and thus require many la- 
bourers, will contribute no more, to the Emigration Fund 
than those who fiay leave it waste, the non-cultivation of 
extensive appropriated districts — one of the chief obstacles 
to the progress of every colony hitherto established — will 
be greatly discouraged, if not altogether prevented. 

5. “ In determining the amount of conij-ibution to the 
Emigration Fund, the Commissioners are required, at any 
given time, to make a uniform charge per acre, whatever 
may be the situation or quality of the land granted, and 
in .no case to fix the charge at less than \2s, per acre. 
The payment is made once only. — namely, when Ihf party 
receives a grant of the land, which grant gives him an 
absolute and unconditional title to the estate, the Crown 
making no reserve whatever. 

6, As the contribution the Emigration Fund is the 
solo condition of obtaining land, tlie amount of contribu- 
tion IS described in the Act of Parliament and in the fol- 
lowing regulations, as its price. It is worthy of remark, 
liowevei^that as the Commissioners arc required to expend 
fhe Emigration Fund, without any deduction whatever* in 
carrying out labourers, the whole contribution is returned 
to those who make it, in the form of paj^age-money for 
their labourers ; and therefore, strictly speaking, it is not 
land, blit the facility of obtaining labour, which is bought. 
It is important that this principle should be steadily 4:ept 
in vii^w l>y those who may desire to understand the plan 
on wliicli tlic colony w’ill be formed.” 

The “ Soiilh Australian Gazette contains the following 
account of the spontaneous productions of the land and 
water in South Australia : — 

Sj.atk, quarries of which arc formed on Kangaroo Is 
land, which might be exported to the Isle of France, where 
no other roofing is used. 

. Coal, wj^ich has bf*en discovered in every part of Aus- 
tralia, and marts for which may be found at Calcutta, 
Madras, llombay, Java, Canton, Sincapore, and the Isle 
of FraiTce. • 

AYood, adapted for cabinet-making and for ship-build- 
ing. 

Uauk. containing the tanning principle to a highly 
concentrated degree*. 

CiTMs, particitlarly gum-arabic and manna. 

Salt, in great quantities, marketable in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, where it is much inferior. 

The Skat. Fisitery, both in furs and oS, will prove a 
\aluabU' speculation. '* 

The Sperm and Bl\ck Whale Fishery will afford 
some of t he most important and lucrative articles of export. 

Those productions which 7iow form the articles of export 
from Australia, arc — 

’Wheat ami Flour, a ready market for which is found 
in the Isle of France, and in which Ihe^acility of labour 
renders it likely that the new colony tvill supersede fhe 
supplies fium Van Diemen’s Land, wkich are at present 
sent to Sydney. • 

Fine Wool will likewise be exported to this country, 
for “ although land is uniformly to be .sold instead of being 
given away, such arangement is not meant to prevent 
the occuiiation of land for breeding pnqioses without pur- 
chase. only on the distinct iirideiFtanding tliat it shall not 
be cultivated or used in any other way.” Individuals 
thus employing their capilal in the new colony will have 
an advantage over the capitalists of Sydney and Van 
Diemen’s Land, in the greater facility of obtaining shep- 
herds, wool-dressers, &c. The Australian wools are now 
so much esteemed, they so decidedly govern the wool- 
markets, and, moreover, have been a source of so great 
wcallh to her sister colonies, that it is unnecessary to 
expatiate on the advantages which must accrue from a 
judicious selection and management of sheep in South 

Australia. , ,,, . „ ^ „ 

Hides, Tallow, and Horns will naturally follow in 

time as articles of export* ^ j .1. .. 

Tobacco, from the constant labour and altention xt ret 1 


quires, has notliitfaorto been exported from Australia, but 
it is recommended as one of the first articles [to which the 
capitalist should direct his attentioiL 

Many articles are now imported into the Australian 
colonies, which, with a combination of labour, might be 
cultivated there with profit; among these is Wine, the 
soil and climate offering peculiar advantages for the culti- 
vation of the grape. 

Flax and Hemp, which, although not indigenous, 
L might be introduced with success* The flax of New 
^Zealand is particularly excellent. 

Cotton would form another article of export, Al- 
monds, aniseed, bees’-wax and honey, barilla, cheese, for 
Ipdia and China, carraway, cochineal, coriander, d^ied 
fruits, hops, vegetable oils, olives, citrons, oranges, fte., 
&c., may all be produced, with an article first in the 
scale of importance — silk. 

The sailing distance from England jLo Port Lincoln is 
105 days : from Java, 18 days; Madras, 33 days; Cape 
of Good Hope, 40 ; Ceylon, 32 ; Sydney, 12 ; Van Die- 
men’s Land, 6. 

Every necessary irfforn^ation may be obtained by per- 
•sons desirous of emigrating, at the office of the Commis- 
sioners in London. 


CONVEYANCE OF NEWSPAPERS. 

The Dill to consolidate and amend the Lawjs relating to 

the Conveyance of Newspapers by the Post, enacts — 

L Tliat all newspiuicrs senkby the General Post, wdthin 
the United Kingdom, shall go free. 

That all newspi^ers sent through the General Post, 
and delivered by the Penny or Twopenny •Post, and vice 
vef'fid, go free. 

3. That newspapers sent by the Twopenny Post only pay 
l(i., i\nd may be sent within post towns at the like rate. 

4. That newspapers sent from the United Kingdom by 
packets to the Colonies, shall go free ; as also newspspevs 
sent bv packets from the Colonies to the United Kingdom, 

5. That newspapers may be sent from one Colony to 
another, via United Kingdom, by packet-boat, free of 
postage. 

G. That newspapers sent from the United Kingdom to 
the Colonies, by private ships, shall pay }(L 

7. That newspapers brought into the United Kingdom 
from the Colonies, by private ships, shall pay Id. 

8. That newspapers to or from foreign countries shall 

pay 2d * ; but that if any foreign State receives or sends 
newspapers to or from the United Kingdom free^of duty, 
then no duty shall be charged on newspapers to or from 
such State, if by packet-boat ; or if by other vessels, then 
only \d. ^ 

9. That lfi.be paid masters of private ships for each 
newspaper. 

10. That newspapers be sent without a cover, or in a 
cover open at the side, without writing or marks. 

11. That they be put into the Post ()fly,*e within seven 
days after date, if going out of the United Kingdom. 

12. That the Postinaslcr-General shall be authorized to 
search, and charge treble postage, &c. The sender to 
be liable to treble duty on attempt to evade the duty of 
postage. 

l.'J. Newspapers re-directed are to be forwarded free of 
postage, if not opened. 


CLOSE OF THE SESSION OP PARLIAMENT, 

On Saturday. August 20th, his Maje.'»ty proceeded in stSle 
from St, James’s Palace to tile Jloiise of Lords, for the 
purpose of jiroioguing Parliament. His Majesty delivered 
the following Speech as soon as the Com mo n*** had been 
summoned ^ 
“My Lords and GentlemeB. 

“ The slate of the public business cifkblcs me at length 
to relieve you from iurther attendance ’in Parliament ; and 
in terminating your labours, 1 have again to acknowledge 
the zeal wilh^vliich you have R|Hikd youpaelves to the 
public business, and the attention you have l>estowed 
upon .the important subjects lyhichT brought under your 
consideration at the opening of the Session. 

“ The assurances o4 Iriendly dispogitions which I receive 
from all Foreign Powers enable me to congrafiilate you 
upQQ the ptospect that peace will continue undisturbed. 
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** I lament deeply that the intemah etat'k ef Spain stiU I 
renders that country an exception to th^ general tranquil- 1 
lity of Europe; and I regret that the hopes which haveJ 
been entertained of'the termination of the civil war have 
not hitherto been realized. In fulfilment of the ejigage- 
ments which 1 contracted hy the Treaty of Quadruple 
Alliance, 1 have afforded to the Queen of Spain the co- 
operation of a pait of my naval force, and I continue to 
look with unabated solicitude to the restoration of that 
internal peace in Spain which was one of the main objects 
of the Quadruple Treaty, and which is so essential to the 
interests of all Europe. 

“ 1 am happy to be able to inform you that my endea- 
vours to remove the misunderstanding which had arisen 
between France and the United States have been crowned 
with complete success. The good offices which dor that 
purpose I tendered to the two Governments were accepted 
by both in the mofii frank and conciliatory spirit ; and the 
relations of friendship have been re-established between 
them in a manner satisfactory and honourable to both 
parties. 1 trust that this circumstance wdl tend to draw 
still closer the ties which connect this country with two 
great and friendly nations. * 

“ I have regarded with interest your deliberations upon 
the Reports of the Commission appointed to consider the 
state of the dioceses in England and Wales ; and I have 
cheerfully given my assent to tlio measures which have 
been presented to me for carrying into effect some qf their 
most important recommendations. 

“ It IS with no ordinary svitisfactian that I have learned 
that you have with great labour brought to maturity enact- 
ments upon the difficidt subject ot tithe of England und 
Wales, which* will, I trust, prove in their operation equi- 
table to all the inteiests concerned, and generally beneficial 
in their results. 

“The passing of the Acts for civil registration and for 
marriages in England has afforded me much satisfaction. 
Their provisions have been framed upon those large prin- 
ciples of religious freedom which, with a due regard to the 
welfare of the Established Church in this country, I have 
always been desirous of maintaining and promoting ; anil 
they will also conduce to the greater certainty of titles, and 
to the stability of property. 

“ It has been to me a source of the most lively gratifi- 
cation to observe the tranquillity which has prevailed, and 
the diminution of crimes which has lately taken place in 
Ireland. I trust that perseverance in a just and impartial 
system of government will encourage this good dispo- 
sition, ‘and enable that country to develojie her great 
natural resources,” 

( 

** Gentlemen qf the House of Commons, 

“I thank you for the liberality with which you have 
voted, not only the ordinary supplies of the year, but the 
additional sums required to provide for an increase in iny 
naval force. 

”T am also gratified to perceive that you have made 
provision for the full amount of the compensation awarded 
1o the owners of slaves in my colonial possessions, and 
that the obli^jations enteral into by the Legislature have 
thus been strictly fulfilled. 

“Tlie increased productiveness of the public revenue 
has enabled you to meet these charges, and at the same 
time to repeal or reduce tuxes,- of which some w'ere inju- 
rious in their effects upon my people, and others unequal 
in their pressure upon various parts of my dominions 
abroad. 

“ The present condition pf manufactures and commerce 
affords a subject of congratulation, provided the activity 
which prevails be guided by that caution and prudence 
which exjierience has proved to be necessary to stable 
piospcrify.’* ' 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The advanced period of the year, and the length of 
time during which you have been engaged in public affairs, 
must render you deswous of returning to your respective 
counties. You wiU^ipere resume those cfiities which are 
in importance inferior only to your legislative functions ; 
and your influence and example will greatly conduce to 
the maintenance of tranquillity, thqencoinageraent of in- 
duslryi and the confirmation of those moral and religious 
habits aiid.principlc!^ which arc essential to the well-peing 
of evat^ community.” ^ 


SEPTfeMBhn, 

,THE NEXT SESSION. ' ; 

Thb following are a few of thp Notices of Motions which 
now stand in the Order Ilook*of the House of Common^ 
for the next Session : — 

Mr. Buckingham, — Select Committee, to consider the 
best means of improving the forms of proceeding in the 
House of Commons, so as to ensure greater certainty and 
regularity in the order in which the various motions and 
Bills are to be brought on for discussion,^ as well as to 
secure to the public more faithful end accurate report#of 
the real business transacted by their representatives. * 

Mr, Buckingham, — Select Committee, to consider the 
best means of checking the progress of juvenKc depravity 
in the populous towns of the kinjjdom. 

Mr. Charle*? Bullcr,— Bill or Bills foundaTon the Report 
of the Select Committee on Controverted Elections. 

Mr. Ewart,— Address for the appointment of a minis- 
ter of education, regularly to lay before this House a leport 
of the^rogress of the people in education and the arts, 
j Mr. Ewart, —Bill providing that, ,in case of intestacy, 

and in the absence of any settlement to the contrwy, 

I landed property shall be equally divided among the chil- 
I dren, male and female, of tlie deceased; that such pro- 
perty shall pass, like personal property, through the hands 
pf the executors, and be liable for the debts of the deceased. 

Mr. Ewart,“-That the Strangers’ Gallery he opened 
to the public without a Member’s Order, as well as without 
fell to any officer of the House. 

Mr. E wart, -i- Bill to give in all criminal cases the right 
of the last wori to the accused. 

Mr. Gillon,— To call the attention of the House to the 
unequal rates of taxation levied upon the different modes 
of internal communication, as unjust in themselves, as 
tending to discourage free competition, and thus highly 
prejudicial to the public interests. 

Mr. Heuthcote (of South Lincoln), — That the duties 
charged on wool imported from France be raised to the 
same’ paid on English wool imported into that country ; 
unless the French duties be m the mean time iilaced on 
an equality with our own. 

Mr, Barlow Hoy,— Select Committee, to-:nquire*into 
the state ol the law respecting benefit societies. 

Mr, Hume, — Select Committee, to injiiiire into Jhc esta- 
blishment of theMjnt, and its proceedings in regard to the 
coinage ; and the laws respecting the metallic currency pf 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr. MacKinnon, — To renews the Patent Laws Amend- 
ment Bill for sociiring to individuals tlir; benefit of llicir 
' inventions. 

Mr. O’Connell, — To move, that it be referred to a Com- 
mittee, to inquire and report whether it be not necessary 
for the public weal of this realm, to leloini the House of 
Lords by extending the prnieiple of rcpiesentation in tlie 
Peerage, and altering the quality of the eleclois and the 
mode of election. 

Mr. 0’ConneH^=--To move a Resolution, that it is the 
opinion of this House that, in justice to the Protestnut 
Dissenters and Calholicsof Enghnul and Wales, all church- 
rates ought to defrayed out of the temporalities of the 
Established ChiirCh, as is the case in Ireland. 

Sir Love Parry,— To call the attention of the House to 
the state of education in the Principality of Wales, with 
a view to confer that benefit on the poorer classes so 
essential to them, and to tlie nation, 

Mr. Mark Philips, — To move the repeal of the duty on 
raw cotton. 

Mr. Robinson, — Repeal or reduction of the duty on 
marine insurances. 

Mr. Ruthven,— Bill to amend the law which obliges all 
shareholders in, and proprietors of, newspapers in Ireland, 
to be registered, so as to place newspaper property in 
Ireland on the same footing as it is at present in 
England, 

Mr. Poulett Scrope, — Bill for opening a mendicity 
asylum in every Poor Law Union in England and Wales. 

Mr, Serjeant Tulfouid,— To call the attention of the 
House to the law of copyright, with a view to the exten-^ 
sion of the time during which the interest of authors in 
their works shall continue. 
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Mr. Arthur Trevorr^Tu mme^ at ajn at^ndmant to th« 
notioe ^iven by the Member for Kilkenny relative to the 
House of I^rds, that me tame be expunged fl-onil the 
Journals of the House. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor,— That an humble Address he pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying that he ivilt be graciously 
pleased to take * into cphside ration the expediency of 
granting a charter for conferring degrees to the University 
of Durham. • 

Mr. Wakley,— Select Committee to 3nquit« into the 
nattire and eftectsTof the measures which have been pro-* 
vided in the unions and parishes of Engfand and Wmes, 
for supplying with medical attendance and medicines all 
sick persons who may be, or may have been, entitled to 
receive parochial relief under the existing, pr any former 
poor-laws. • 

Mr. Wallace, — Bill to enable the inhabitants of every 
tfwn in Great Britain and Ireland to convey their cor- 
respondence from place to place in any manner they shall 
see proper, provided the Post Office shall, on applisation 
being made, decline. to carry it at least once a-day, and 
charge only the usual legal rate of postage on the dis- 
tance by the direct carriageyoad ; also, to enable the in- 
habitants of every town to establish parcel-posts, similar 
to those in %nd around London, and to convey their cor- 
]'( spondence and parcels by stage-coaches or other means^ 
provided ^he Post Office snail decline to establish such 
posts. 

Mr. Wallace,— Committee to inquire into the corxinrti- 
nication by post between London and Aberdeen by way 
of Edinburgh and Dundee ; also from London to Glasgow 
by Carlisle ; also between Liverpool and Glasgow. 

Mr. Ward, — Bill for the better regulation of Jbe metro- 
politan sewers. 

Mr. Ward,— Bill for the sale of waste lands in the Bri- 
tish colonies, and for the formation of an emigration fund 
out of the proceeds, founded upon the Resolutions of the 
Colonial Lands Committee. 


A4oiiraUy . JljrpHPtiP”. and Chapter of Wor- 

. (Prfneeiif'Vl^atet^iTslwdi' Hstate Bill. 

&e.,) Bill. Hortod'x Eitate Bill. 

;W esUm Australia Birt. , , . * 


August 17* 


tSlave-owners Compensation 
Bill. 

Slave Treaties Bill. 

TMilitia Ballots Suspension 
• Bill. 

Registration of Births, 8cc. 
Bill. 

Marriages Bill. 

Secular Jurisdiction (York 
and Ely) Bill. 

Medical Witnesses Bill. 


Oxfbrd (St. dement's) Mar- 
riages Bill. ' 

Creditors (Scotland) Bill. 
Exchequer Office (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Valuation of Lamhi<Ireland) 
Bill. 

Sunk Island Road BiH. 
London Ceraeteiy BilL 
Lord Langford's Estate B3I 


August 19. 


Pension Duties Bill. 

Militia Pay Bill. 

Slave Treaties Bill, 
parochial Assessment Bill.. 


Tithe Composition (treland) 
Bill. 

Westminster Small Debta 
Bill. 

Anniesland Road Bill. 


August 20. 


Consolidated Fund (Appro- 
priation) Bill. 

Exchequer Bills 

(£14,007,950) Bill. 
Prisoners Counsel Bill. 
Exchequer Suits Bill.# 
Borbugh Funds Bill. 
Borough Justice Adminis- 
tration Bill. 

Lists of Voters Bill. 

County Elections Bill. 
Copyright Bill, 

Conviction Bill. 


Common Fields Inclosure 
Bill. 

Poor Law Loans Bill. 
Stannaries Courts Bill. 

Coal Trade Bill. 

Church Temporalities (Ire- 
laifd) Bill. . 

Public Works (Ireland) BiB. 
Grand Jury PresenlmenU 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Co^orate Properly (Ireland) 
Kingstown Harbour Bill. 


Mr. Rigby Wason, — That the system which permits 
Members of the House of Commons to vote in Committees 
on Private Bills, without having heard the whole of the 
e^id’ence adduced, is inconsistent with the first principles 
of justice, and ought to be altered. 

Mr. Wilks, “Biy to amend the provision of the Reform 
Act, under which tenants at 50/. per^annum are entitled 
to vote lor counties, or for extending the elective franchise 
for counties. 


PAULI AM ENTAKY REGISTER. 

Bills which iia.vk receivkd thk Royal Assent, 
August 13. 


Customs Bill. 

Spirits ( Excise) Bill. 

Paper Duties Bill. 

Sltimp Duties on Newspa- 
pers Bill (No. 2). 

Postage oil Newspapers 
Bill. 

Assessed Taxes Bill. 

Tithes Commutation Bill, 

Established Church Bill. 

Bills of Exchange Bill. 

Horse Patrol Bill. 

Foreign Lotteries Bill. 

School Rooms Bill. 

Land Tax Commissioners 
Bill. 

Ecclesiastical Leases Bill. 

Ecclesif^tical Appoint- 
ments Suspension Bill. 

Ottoman Dominions Consul 
Bill. 

Highway Rates BilL 

Lighthouses Bill. 

Turnpike Acts Continuance 
Bill. 

Ci^ie of Good Hope Offence^ 


Court of Exchequer (Scot- 
land) Bill. 

Gold and^S liver Plate (Scot- 
land) Bill. 

Cessio Bemorurn (Scotland) 
Bill. • 

Civil BiU Courts (Ireland) 
Bill. • 

Court of Chancery (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Loan Societies (Ireland) 
Bill. 

RichmondiPenitentiary (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

Copyright (Ireland) Bill. 

Owners of Vessels Liability 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Edinburgh, Leith* and New- 
haven Railway BilL 

Dublin and Drogheda Rail- 
way BilL 

Met ropolit an 6 uapension 
Bridge BilL 

Hungerford a^d Lambeth 
Suspension &idge Bill. 

Liverpool Court of Record 
BUL 


LIST OF BILLS BROUGHT IN. 


Housb of Commons. 

July 22. Bill to amend two Acts of 4 and 5 Will. IV. 
relating to the temporalities of the Church of Ireland. 

— BiH to enable tenants for life of estates in Ireland fo 

make improvements in their estates,' and to charge the 
inheritance with the monies expended in such improve- 
ments. • 

— Bill to promote the reclamation and improvement 
of uncultivated lands in Ireland. 

— 23. Bill to enable the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to make a road in Sunk Island, Yorkshire. 

— 23. Bill to prevent the advertising of foreign and 
other illegal lotteries. 

— Bill for granting relief from the duties of assessed 
taxes, and on stage carriages, in certain cases, and to 
regulate the charging of the duty payable for taking or 
killing game, in Great Britain, and to provide for the col- 
lection of certain local taxes in Scotland. 

— 25. Bill to explain and amend an Act of the present 
Session for imposing certain restrictions on the removal 
of leases by ecclesiastical persons. 

— 26. Bill for suspending appointments to certain digfd- 
ties and offices in cathedral a*nd collegiate churches, god 
to sinecure rectories. 

— Bill to amend Act 17 Geo. III., for preventing 
frauds and abuses by persons employed in the roan^fc- 
ture ofhats, and in the woollen, linen, fustian, cotton, iron, 
leather, fur, hemp, flax, mohair, and«.silk manufa^ure, 
and also for making provisions to prevent fraiids by 
^journeymen dyers. 

— > 29. Bill t(^ Establish a counci^nd auditom hi every 
county in England and ‘W ales 'the better ntanage- 
ment of county-rates, and for amending the laws re- 
lating thereto. 

— Bill to repeal so much of an Act of the 28th of Geo. III. 
as prevents more than five persons joining in the coal 
trade. * 



COMPANION TO THX NEWSPAPER. 


SEPTEtoflII, 


July 29. Bill to wnend an Act for cijiabliAir his Maje9ty4o ^ 
carry into effect a Convention (Grefik loan) made be- 
tween hi» Majesty the Kin^c of the French, the Emperor 
of all the Kussias, and the Kinj? of Bavaria. % 

Au^tsl 2. Bill f‘>r the regulation of the offices of Vioe- 
Treasuier and Teller of the Exchequer in Ireland, 

— Bill to suspend for a limited time the making of lists 

and the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the 
llnited Kingdom. • 

— 5. Bill lor carrying^ into further execution the Act Ijpr 
cum|>ensating owners of slaves upon the abolition of 
slavery. 

— Bill to authorize his Majesty by Orders in Council to 

carry into immediate execution any treaties, conven- 
tions, or stipulations made with any Foreign Power for 
the suspension of the slave trade. ‘ * 

— 8. Bill to defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and 
contingent and other expenses of the disembodied militia 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 

— Bill to regulate the landlords' right to hypothec in 
Scotland. 

— Bill to continue an Act of r)^lth Geo. III., for renderidg 

the payment of creditors more equal and expeditious in 
Scotland. ^ 

— Bill to amend an Act of 1st and 2nd Will. IV., for the 
extension and formation of public works in Ireland. 

— 0. Bill to provide for certain cases in which Sections 

have not been duly made accordmg to the provisions of 
the Act to provide fur tne regulation of municipal cor- 
porations in Knglapd and Wale*. ^ 

— Bill to extend the period for the repayment of loans 
made under the amended Poor Law Act. 

— Bill to suspend proceedings for recovering payment of 
the money advanced imdei the Act for establishing tithe 
compositions in Ireland. 

— Bill to repeal two Acts of Geo. IL, for recovery of debts 
in Westminster. 

— 1.3. Bill to legalize certain lists of voters and of claims 
and objections for the present year. 

— Bill foi the better administration of justice in certain 
boroughs. 

Bill for the better administration of the borough fund 
in certain boroughs. 

— Bill to make temporary provision for the boundaries of 
certain borough.s, 

Bih to amend an Act of 0th Geo. IV,, relative to the 
prescrvalioii of the salmon fisheries in Scotland. 


LIST OF COMMin^EES APPOINTED. 


, IIousK or Commons. 

JuJtf 20. CommittPi* to pre])nre cslimates of the charge of 
the disembodied militia for a year, to 3Jst Maich, J«37. 


Nkw Mkmukr. 

For Newcastle-upon-Tyno, ,Tohn Hodgson, Esq., in the 
room of Sir INI. W. Uidley, BiiVt., deceased. The election 
was contested, and the poll closed as fullow.s: — Mr. Hodg- 
son, 1570 ; Capt. Blackett, 1528. Majority 48. 

Nkw Writs Issued. 

For the county Down, in the room of Lord Arthur Hill, 
now Tiord Sandys, called up to the House of Peers. 

' For Sheffield,* in the room of jTohn Parker, Esq., ap- 
pointed one of the Lords’ Commissionei's of his Miucsty’s 
Treasury, * 

For the borough of Warwick, in the room of Sir Charles 
Grcville, who has accepted the Cliiltern, Hundreds. 

For the eustein division of the county xd* Cumberland, 
in the room of W. Blamire, Esq., appointee^ Chief Com- 
missioner for the Commutation of Tithes, 


The representation of the borough of Caine is vacant 
by the dc^ ol^he Earl of Keriy. • 


PUBLIC PETITIONS, 

The Twenty-second Report been issued since the 
publication of the last * ConAianion,* 

No. of No of 

. I'oUtJoD*. .Signs. 

Parliamentary, 

Ballot, in favour . • • , • . • . 11,616 

EcrlesiaaticaL 


Benefices Plurality Bill, against 
Church of Ireland Bill, against 
Church Rates, abolition of . • •• 

Ecclesiastical pourts Bill, for compen- 
sation 

Ditto, against , . . . . 

Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill, in favour 
Lord’s Day Bill, in favour / 
Maynoolh College, against any graHt 
Secular Jurisdiction (York and Ely) 
Abolition Bill, against 
Tithe on Fish, against 
Titling (Ireland), for restoration 
Tithes (Ireland), for abolition . . . 

Colonies. 

East and West India Produce ♦ • 

Negro Apprenticeship . * . 

Tares. 

Benefit Building Societies Bill, in favour 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax 
Newspaper Stamps, in favour of pro- 
• posed reduction . . . , 

„ „ for repeal of duty 

M *• „ (Ireland), against 

assimilation 

Paper Duties, relative to drawback 
Receipt stamps .... 

Spirit Licenses, for repeal of the addi- 
tional duty 

Stamp Duties Bill, for provision . 

Tea Duties Act .... 

Trust Deeds, complaining of costs of 
renewal 


2 

31 

• 14 

. 1,384 

78 

16fl09 

4 

4 

i 

23 

118 

7,554 

958 

141,447 

10 

1,431 

2 

733 

11 

. . 870 

1 

427 

410 

237,200 

17 

1,388 

18 

49,091 


620 

G 

9 

700 

1 

• 

M 

582 

130,414 

5 

1,545 

9 

370 

3 

2,277 

158 

15,3.55 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

090 


Misrelhtneotfs, 

Agricultural Distress ... 128 

Beer Shops . , . . . 

Biscuit and Flour . . ; . 2 

Burghs of Barony (Scotland) Bill, 'm 

favour 

Charitable Trustees Bill, against . 3 

Coal Trade ;t 

Common Law Courts Bill , » 1 

Cnmiual Laws .... ji 58 
Crown Lands (Wales) ... 5 

Donlan’s Flax 1 

Edinburgh Mail .... 7 

Excise Licenses (Ireland) Bill, against 2 

Factories Act Amendment Bill, agaiiist 117 

Iland'Loom Weavers . . . 42 

Joint-Stock Banks, iiraying that i)rivate 
banks be reqiUA-cd to maKt; returns to 
the Secret Committee on Joint-Stock 

Banks . 21 

Landlord and Tiinaut (Ireland) Bill, in 
favoi^r . .* .* . . . I 18 

Malt, for removal uf restriction . . * i 

Medical Piactitioners under the Poor 

Law Act y 

Medical Witnesses Bill, in favour . 43 

Municipal Corporations Act, for amend- 
ment 7 

Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, 

In favour of Lords’ amendments . 22 

„ against Lords’ amendments 534 

Municipal Corporations (Scotland) Bill, 

against 34 

,. „ „ in favour . 28 

Parish Vestries Bill, in favour . . 6 

Poor Law Amendment Act, for alter- 
ation 11 

» . .. for rcpeiil . 32 

Sale of Beer Act, praying that retailers 
of beer may be placed on the same 
footing as licensed victuallers • . 23 

Turnpike Trusts Consolidation Bill, against 1 20 


■H,085 

2,018 

138 

3,. 508 
53 
038 
1 

C) ,017 
488 
1 
7 
50 

18, 182 
31,281 


100 

20 , 00.1 


425 

1.090 

404 

13.063 

423,500 

, 11,210 
9,295 
1,835 

1,556 

8,403 


6 , 179 '' 

2,306 
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RESDtUTIONS OF THE SEI.ECT COMMITTEE' 
ON RAJLWAY BILLS* 

Amendments to the general rules on Petitions Jor BiUs> 

That the Select Committee*©! the Houie of Commons on 
Standing; Orders do hereailer consist of iifteen Members. 

That a Select Committee, consisting of forty-two Mem- 
bers, (not being’ Members of the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders,) shall be appointed at the commence- 
ment of every Session, to which shall be referred all peti- 
tiofls lor Private ^ills, except those for Bills to*continue or 
amend any Act for making, maintaining, keeping in repair 
or improving any turnpike roa3. 

That lh(i#said Committee have leave to make regula- 
tions for the transaction of business, and shall divide them- 
selves into Sub-Committees, consisting of seven Members 
at the least. 

That five be the quorum of any such Sub-Committee. 

That before such Committee the compliance with the 
Standing Orders shall he proved, and any parties shall be 
at liberty to appear and be heard by themselves, » their 
agents, and witnesses, upon any petition w’hich may be 
referred to the Committee, complaining of a non-oompli- 
anee with the Standing Ordprs, piovided the matter com- 
plained of he specifically stated in such petition. 

That when such Committee shall report to the House 
that the Standing Orders have not been complied with^ 
they do Report the facts upon which their decision is 
founded, and any special circumstances connected with 
the case. ■* 

That the Select Committee on Standing, Orders shall 
thereupon determine whether the Standing Orders ought 
or ought not to be dispensed with, and do report the same 
to the House accordingly. 

That there be seven clear days between the day on which 
the iietition for any Private Bill relating to Blngland shall 
be presented and the day on which the Committee shall 
sit thereupon ; and fourteen days, in case such Bill shall 
relate to Scotland or Ireland. * 

That three clear days’ notice be given of the meeting of 
such Committee. 

That no Committee on.any Private Bill shall have power 
to examine into the compliance with the Standing Orders, 
unless by tbs special direction of the House. 

Tfiat the said Ordeis, shall not apply to petitions for 
Bills, which, according to the rules and practice of the 
House, may not1i)e necessary to refer to a Committee. 

That all notices required to be given in the Private Bill 
Office he delivered in the said office before six o’clock in 
the evening. 

* 

Raihvitys : aine^idcd Standing Ordorsfoi' 7iext Sesftioiu , 

That when any application is intended to be made to 
the House for leave to bring in a Bill for mining any rail- 
way, or for \ ary mg, extending, or enlarging any railway 
already authorized to be made, or for continuing or amend- 
ing any Act passed for any of those purposes, or for the 
increase or alteration of the existing tolls, rates, or duties 
upon any such railway; notices of such intended applica- 
tio;i be LMven. * 

That such notices (except as hereinaftj;r mentioned,) do 
contain the names of the parishes and townships from, in, 
through, and into which any such railway is intended to 
be made, varied, extended, or enlarged ,* and if ari^ncrease 
I or alteration in any existing tolls, rales, or duties is in- 
tended to be proposed, the intention of proposing such in- 
crease or alteration be expressed therein. But in case 
any such Bill shall be for the purpose only of increasing* 
or altering any existing tolls, rates, or duties, or of conti- 
nuing or amending any former Act, solely for the purpose 
of lolls, it shall not be necessary to insert in such notices 
the names of the several parishes and townships. 

That such notices be inserted three times in the months 
of August, September, October, and November of this 
year, or^itherof them, in some one and the same news-, 
paper of every county in or through which any such rail-, 
way is intended to be made, or in whichsuch railway, already, 
authorized to be made, is intended to be varied, extended, 
or enlarged, or if there is no such paper printed therein 
respectively, then in the newspaper of some county adjoin-; 
ing thereto. ^ 

^ That a map or plan and section of the whol^ of such in^ 
tended railway* and' also of any intended variation, extett' 


idon, of any nulwmyanthonzed tobe made, 

upon a scrfle of tt(3t less than tour ipclws to a mile, Hhall 
be deposited (brpfiblio inspection at the office of the clerk 
of the peace of * every county, riding, or division, in or 
through which such railway, or such variation, extension, 
or enlargement is intended to bo made, on or before the 
30th day of November next, which map or plan shall de- 
scribe the line of such intended railway, or of such intended 
^variation, extension, or enlargement, and the l&nds in or 
through which the same is intended to be made, together 
with a book of reference, containing a list of the names of 
the owners or reputed owners, lessees or reputed lessees, 
and occupiers of such lands respectively ; and where such 
railway or such variation, extension, or enlargement, is in- 
tended to pass through any buildings, yards, court-yards, 
or land lyithin the curtilage of any building, or through any 
ground cultivated as gardens, an additional plan of such 
buildings, yards, land, and ground, and of the said railway, 
shall be laid down upon a scale of not less than a quarter 
of an inch to every 100 feel. * 

That such section shall be drawn to the same horizon- 
tal scale as tVie plan, and to a vertical scale of not less than 
one inch to every 100 feet, -and .shall show the surface of 
the ground in the line of railway marked on the plan, and 
shall abo have marked on it a line showing the railway 
line when finished (which line shall correspond with the 
upper surface of the rails), and a datum horizontal line, 
which datum line shall be the same throughout the whole 
length*<)f the railway, and shall be referred to some fixed 
point stated on the section. 

That a vertical measure from such datum line to the 
line of the railway shilll be marked in feet and inches at 
each change of the gradient or inclination, and that the 
proportion or rate of inclination between each such change 
shall also be marked. 

That the height of the railway over or under the surface 
of the ground shall be marked in figures at least twice in 
every mile, and also at every crossing of a turnpike-road 
and public carriage-road, navigable river, canal or railway, 
or junction with a railway, and that it shall be stated on 
the section, whether any and what alteration in the pre- 
sent level of such turnpike-road, carriage-road, river, 
canal, or railway is intended to be made. 

That where tunnelling or arching is intended, the same 
shall be marked both on the plan and section. 

That the clerks of the peace, or their respective deputies, 
do make a memorial in writing upon the map or plan, sec- 
tion, and book of reference so deposited with them, de- 
noting the time at which the same were deposited ;n thoir 
respective officc.s, and do at all seasonable hours of the 
day permit any person^o view and examine the same, and 
to make copies or extracts therefrom^ such person paying 
for the same the sum of Is, for every such inspection, and 
the further sura of 1^, for every hour during which such 
inspection shall continue after the first hour. 

That within one calendar mdnih from tlu‘ time when the 
map or plan and section shall have becn^du posited with 
the clerk of the peace, a copy of so much of llie said map 
or plan and section as rehiles to each parisli, through 
which any railway is intended to be made, varied, ex- 
tended, or enlarged, together witb a book of reference 
thereto, shall be deposited with the iiaiish cleik of each 
such parish in England, the schoolmaster of each such 
parish in Scotland^ and the. postmaster of the post town in 
or nearest to such parish in Ireland, for the inspection pf 
all persona concerned, at all seasonable hours of the day, 
such parson paying for each inspection the sum of U. 

That within one calendar month from the time whep 
the map or plan and section shall have been deposited 
with the clerk of the peace, acopy of the said map or plan, 
•section, and book of reference, sliall be deposited in the 
'l*rivale Bill Office of ♦his House, and that atnemoriaWn 
writing of- the receipt thereof be indorsed by one of the 
clerks of the said office upon such map<or plan, section, 
and book of referenccv 

That before any application is made to the House for a 
Bill for making any railway, pr for^y^rying, extending, or 
eniaf^ing .any railway already pi^evious application 

in wnting.be made \o the owners or reputed owners, le,s- 
sees 01 ^ reputed lessees, and be sent to their usual place of 
abode in the United I^ngdom, or, in their absence, to iheir . 
^agents resj^ctlvely, and to the occupiers of the lands 
torough which any suoh railway . is intended to be made. 
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varied, extended, or enlarg^ed, and ^hat eiieh >appiiDa4k»Qfl 
iihaU l)c made on or before the 3isf da/ of Dee^ber nexV 
and that separate lists be made ofthe names of an^ofiiieri, 
lessees, and occupiers, distinguishing which of them upon' 
such application have assented to or dissented from such 
intended railway, or such variation, extension, or enlarge- 
ment. or are neuter in respect thereof. 

That before any petition shall be presented to the House 
for making any railway, or for varying, extending, or 
larging any such railway already made, the lists mentioneef 
in the preceding lesolution, and an estimate of the expense, 
.signed by the person making the same, and a copy of the 
suljscription contract alter mentioned, be deposited in the 
private Bill Office of this House, and that the receipt 
thereof be acknowledgjed accordingly by one of the clerks 
of the said office upon such petition. 

That before any petition is presented to the H&use for a 
Bill for making any railway, a subscription to the amount 
of one-half at least of the estimated expense shall be en- 
tered into by persons under a contract, binding them- 
selves, their heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, 
for the payment of the money so subscribed. 

That no such Bill shall be reported to the House until 
it has been proved to the satisfaction of the Committee, 
that three- fourths at least of the proposed capital of the 
company has been subscribed under a like contract. 

That no such Bill shall be reported to the House unless 
provision Ue made:—!. That no such company shall be 
authorized to raise, by loan or mortgage, a larger sifm than 
one-third of their capital, ^and that until 50 per cent, on 
the whole of the capital shall have' been paid up, it shall 
not be in the power oj^the company to raise any money by 
loan or mortgage. 2. That, where the level of any road 
shall be altered in making any railway, the ascent of any 
turnpike-road shall not be more than one foot in thirty 
feet ; and of any other public carriage-road not more than 
one foot in twenty feet ; and that a good and sufficient 
fence, of four feet high at the least, shall be made on each 
side of every bridge which shall be erected. 3. That no 
railway, whereon carriages are propelled by steam, shall 
be made across any highway on the level, unless the Com- 
mittee on the Bill report that such a restriction ought not 
to be enforced. 

A number of other resolutions are adopted as amended 
Standing Orders for subsequent Sessions. 


ABSTRACTS OF REPORTS AND RETURNS 
PRESENTED TO PARLIAMENT. 

' Jurcfru . — The following is a Return, shewing the number 
of persons qua] died and liable to serve on juries in each 
county in England and Wales, under the provisions ofthe 
Act 6 Geo. IV, c. 50, in the year ending December 3 Ist,! 835. 
The jurors of many boroughs claim to be exempt from 


serving on juries for Die county : — 

Enoland. 

Bedford • . 1,469 Lincoln 

6,781 

Berks . * 


1.739 

Middlesex • 

28.584 

Buck 


2,482 

Monmouth 

1,694 

Cambridge 


1,430 

Norfolk . • 

5,178 

Chester 


,3,660 

Nortiiamptoii 

2,984 

Cornwall . 


3.747 

Nurthuinhcrlaiid. 

1,549 

Cumberland 

• 

2,810 

Nottingham 

2,689 

Derby 

• 

3,209 

Oxford r • 

2,429 

272 

Devon 

• 

6,915 

Rutland . 

Dorset 


2,537 

Salop • , 

2,886 

Durham . 

• 

2,771 

Somerset • • 

7,575 

Essex 

• 

4,805 

Stafford . • 

6,092 

Gloucester 

• 

6,316 

Suffolk • • 

4,533 

Hants 

• 

3,692 

Surrey . , 

11,042 

Hereford • 

• 

2,384 

Sussex • • 

4,969 

Kelt ford . 

• 

1,731 

Warwick . * 

5,700 

liiintingdon 

• 

• 

. 897 

Westmoreland . 

1,216 

Kent 

% 

6,146 

Wilts 

3,882 

I4inca8ler . 


17,690 

Worcester • • 

3,854 

Leicester « 

• 

2,691 

York 

14,615 

Anglesey . 


W4XBS. • 

' 7 ^. 765 Flint • • 

1,027 

Brecon • 


1,044 

Glamorgan • • 

2,048 

Cardigan . 

• 

1,051 

Merioneth • 

619 

Carmarthen - 

• 

1,365 

Montgomery « 

1,864 

CarUurvun ^ 

• 

996 

Pembroke • • 

1«296 

Denbigh 

• 

1»613 

Radnor « « 4 

• 

700 


rfflC KBWSPAflPBB. Schtbhmr 

MikHtt staffmf eaoh regiHf^t of the dis- 

e«ibodied#mi!itaa of 'Great Britiun retained under the JOtK 
of Geo. oonatitis af sV adjutants, a«sergeant4 

majors, 1243 sergeants, and 61 drum-majors. The staff 
now receiving pay includes^ l adjutants, 85 sergeant- 
majors, and 621 sgrgeant.s. The militia stgff of Ireland 
retained under the 10th of Oeo. IV. as follows :-*58 ad- 
jutant, 38 seijeant-majors, 449 sergeants, 21 drum-majors, 
and 200 drummers. Staff now receiving j)ay 38 adju- 
tants, 38 sergeant-majors, and 224 sergeains. ' ^ 

Foreign Wine . — An account of the number of galloiw of 
foreign wine upbn which dety has been paid for home con- 
sumption, and the rate of duty per gallon, ^ated in the 
Imperial measure, for the year ending the 5tii of January, 


1836:— 

• 

Quantity retained 

% 

Cape , ... 

Quantity 
niHUi wliicli 
Duly 

hna bueo paiH. 

523,528 Galls. 

for 

Home CuimumptioD, 
alter daduoiing 
the Aniuubt exported 
•uhadqUuiitiy 
to the Payment of 
Duly. 

522,041 Galls. 

French • 

293,635 

271,661 

Madeira . 

154,433 - 

2,866,015 
2,314,884 

139,422 

2.780,024 

Portugal 

Spanish • 

2,230,187 

•Rhenish . • 

51,243 

48,696 

Canary , 

53,976 

50,0,'i6 

Payal 

1,906 

1,906 ’• 

Sicilian, &c. &c. 

380,913 

374,549 

Total V , 

6,640,533 

6,420,342 


The rate of duty for Cape wine is 2^. 9d. per gallon ; and 
fo»all other descriptions, 5#. 6d. The gross duty amounted 
to 1,752,616^., and the net amount was 1,691,522/. 


Account of the total number of acres of land in 
Great Britain under the cultivation of hops in 1835, and 
the amouftt of duty in each collection : — 


CollceliouB. 






No. of Acres. 

Duty, 


Barnstaple 

• 


a 


• 


28 

16 

0 

Bath • • 


. 


• 


• 

— 

— 


Bedford • 

• 


• 


• 

26 

142 

IS 

6 

Bristol 




• 


4 

«• —— 

JL 

.... 

Cambridge 

• 





. 4 

26 

2 

4 

Canterbury . 




• 


9,800} 

98,975 

9 

8 

Chester • 

a 


• 


0 

}• 

0 

16 

2 

Cornwall 




• 


Mi! 

13 

14 

3 

Derby 

a 


• 


0 

131i 

30 

17 

4 

Dorset , 






18) 

16 

0 

9 

Essex • 



• 


9 

312} 

. 2,131 

19 

2 

Exeter . 




• 


15 

• 14 

15 

8 

Gloucester 

• 




0 


0 

6 

10 

Grantham 




0 


29 

3 

4 

4 

Hants • 

• 


• 


9 

1,490} 

4,386 

1 

10 

Hereford 






11,646.} 

22,734 

11 

10 

Hertford . 

• 


• 


9 

35 

57 

19 

G 

Isle of Wight 






1 

— 

— 


Lincoln • 

e 


• 


0 

573J 

350 

3 

4 

Lynn 

m 



• 


i 

0 

la 

4 

Northampton 

< 




0 

H 

0 

8 

6 

Oxford 




• 


14} 

26 

10 

6 

Plymouth 

• 

• 




0 

4 

5 

0 

‘ 2 

IleadinJ; • 

• 



* 


2} 

8 

1 

6 

Rochester 

• 




0 

14,187 

144,681 

8 

0 

Salisbury • 




• 


1,093 

2,464 

10 

6 

Salop 

# 


• 


9 

3 

( 

) 2 

10 

Stourbridge . 




• 


611} 

1,083 

15 

0 

Suffolk 

• 


• 


0 

^ 154 

791 

17 

2 

Surrey 




0 


12} 

3 

17 

4 

Sussex 

• ^ 


• 


0 

11.378} 

127,458 

14 

4 

Uxbridge 




0 


6 

9 

13 

2 

Wales, Middle 





9 

115} 

95 

4 

2 

Wdlington • 


p 


0 


17} 

31 

11 

4 

Worcester 

• 


• 


0 

2,041} 

3.4B0 

7 

11 

, Total 


• 


• 


53.8 16li 

409,055 

16 

3 


■"■t-' — — — ' ■■ ■ 

Old Duty, At llJi/, per lb. 235,307 2 llJJJ 
New M iid. ^ 173,848.15 3 


TqM • . £409,055 18 3 V 
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¥edmanry.^i:^ HtorfiiV mmite/ ^ in CH«ftt 

BirUajti4B33S; number of nffleeri^ or inon tdjflO; 
The expanse of all tke eolps in 1336 wna 11641 4/. i4»4 * ^ « 



owin^ 

asueff 

Fune 30, lOS^^ to April SOl fss^, is from 1^6 

Stanp Office Retupi to ait order of tlie Itbuse of Com- 
noiftt;— • ; 

Acje . . • . V. 342,669 

A^riculturiit (Com* in Jan.) • • 19,675 

Albion (Ceased in Dec.) • • 131,000 

Athenffium ^ ‘ . • • 1.090 

Allas .... 95,000 

Dell's Weekly Messenger • . 542,000 

Bell’s New Weekly Messenger • . 218,000 

Bent's Literary Advertiser • . 11 ,000 

Christian Advocate . • • 7 #,850 

Circular to Bankers • • • 13,000 

Cobbett's Kegister (Cea'lied in Sep.) ' • 9,750 

Conservative (one ippnth) .. • 250 

“County Chronicle— * County Herald • 100,000 

Courier .... 366,000 

Course of the Exchange • « IBO 

Court Jo|^rnal (to Dec.) .. • 29,200 

“C^ivt Journal — '“Naval and Mil. Gaz. (from Jan.) 35,795 
Examiner • • • . 145.756 

Financial Record . . • , 3,800 

Town and Country Advertiser . 79,525 

Globe .... 714,500 

John Bull ...» 187,000 

“Law Chronicle— '“Law Gazette . . * 4,3'V5 

Literary Gazette • . • 19,625 

London Gazette . • • 110,000 

Met cantile Journal . . « 13,345 

Mercantile Price Current . « * 1,500 

Mark Lane Express • • • 61,800 

Mediator (one month) . • 1,000 

Mining Journal (Com. in Aug.) . • 41,375 

Morning Advertiser . . 1,148,000 

“Morning CWonicle—* Evening Chronicle . 1,671,000 

“Morning Herald— *EngUsh Chronicle . 1,759,000 

Morning Post , , , 544,000 

Municipal Reformer (one month) 636 

Naval and Military Gazette (to Dec.) * . 20,875 

News and Sunday Herald , . 111,500 

Nicholson’s Price Current . . 65 

“Observer — *IJeirs Jife in London • > 761,212 

“Old England — ’“ll. Serv. Gazette — ^Surrey 
Standard (to March) • . 

Patriot . . . ^ 

Perry’s Gazette • . , 

Prices of the Funds , . 

Public Ledger , , 

Racing Calendar . . , 

g adical (Com. in March) 

^cord .... 

&tirist . . . 

JShipping Gazette (Com. in Jan.) . ^ . 

ffjiectator . . • 

“Standard— '“St. James’s Chronicle— '“J^ondon 
Packet — '“London Journal • 

Sun .... 

“Sunday Times— Essex and Herta Mereury 
(to Nov.) 

Sunday Times (from Dec.) * • • 

“Times— “Evening Mail > . • 

Trade List . • • • 

“True Sun— “Weekly True Sun . 

“United Service Gazette— “Surrey Standard 


(for April) ^ 

Universal CoqT^oporter 
Watchman . , 

Weekly Dispatch % ' . ♦ U' 

Weekly Post (Com. in March) • 

“ The asterisk denotes that the numbers ibmisheti to 
each paper cannot be distinguished, in conteipience of 
more than one papea being published hy the personi in 
whose names the Stamps are triten out* 


126.600 

103,500 

15,185 

1*00' 

90;ooo 

21,900 

6,500 

213.000 
179,600 

28.500 
J04,500 

1,402,500 

625,300 

. 150,000 
112,006 
2,180,997 

5.000 

195.000 

KVOOO 

3,787 

88.500 
iL22 1,000 

8.000 


{ hardwires and cut- 

leiT^sporM'dtom^bS^HAited lEingdbm in the year 1835 ; 
diilinguith^g the^vsemitrlts to arhiofa^exported, and the 
deekred value .thereof:-- h ‘ 


CdtiiWlat to<rhioh liapprtiJ. 

Russia'' , , , , 

Sweden.. . • 

Norway * 

Denmark .... 
l^ussia • • , • 

(jcrmanv .... 
HollandT • • . 

Belgium , • . • 

France . . , . 

Port ug|d, Azores, and Madeira 
Spain and the Canaries 
Gibraltar . . . 

Italy ..... 
Malta .... 

The Ionian Islands , 
Turkey and Continental Greece 
Morea and Greek Islands . 
Akia .... 

Africa .... 
British Colonies in North Ame- 
rica • . * . 

British West Indies 
Eoreign, West Indies 
United States of America • 1 
Brazil . • • # • 

Mexico, and the St|tes of 
Scnith America 

Isles, Guernsey, Jersey, Alder- 
ney, and Man 




: Xl««laroa Value, 


Tm. 

CwU. 


W 

15 

!?4,033 17 

$ 

18 

)An 3 

46 

15 

' hm 5 

27 

6 

2 

**48^ 

0 

3,481; 5 

670 

4 

74,4«>« 2 

302 

3 

36.198 0 

142 

13 

16.6,91 6 

314 

18 

43.872, 3 

290 

5 

33,108 ,2 

148 

16 

19,009 2 

60 

6 

5,940 U 

372 

? 

42,959 19 

42 

14 

8,432 0 

33 

10 

3,459 0 

55 

4 

7,106 10 

n 

9 

1,400 15 

1,004 

1 

105,300 12 

383 

11 

, 30,567 18 

1,202 

14 

84,259 3 

1,134 

1 

93,661 14 

721 

18 

‘48,329 18 

11,961 

10 

978,491 8 

1,143 

18 

.85,090 14 

8K* 

0 

74,893 

75 

8 

10,098 19 

20,196 

19 

1,333,042 1^5 


Total 

Temporary Houses of ParUament Expenses. 
amount expended in erecting the present tempomry 
Houses of Parliament, and buildinji^ connected with them, 
was 3],l3Bf. lOf. 7d.\ and an estimate of SOOL is made 
for works immediately required; namely, additional book-* 
cases for the Lords and Commons, an office for the sale of 
the printed papers, and some addition to the prison-rooms. 
About 200/. more has been expended in fitting up Com- 
mittee-rooms, &c., at the Speaker’s late official residence . 
The amount expended in re-furnishing the House of Peers, 
after the fire, was 4,855/. Us. id,; ordinary expenses to 
the 5th of July, 1836, were 460/. Os. 8c/.— Total 5.3 ly/. 12^. 
The amount expended in re- furnishing the House of 
Commons, was 6,376/. «4«. id. ; ordinary expenses to the 
'•5th of July, 1836, including ^eaker’s new rooms, divi- 
sion-room, prison-rooms, and (;oinmiftee-rooms 1.6 17/. 5«. 
5d. ; together 802'*/. 9s. 6d, Fitting up office in Abingdon- 
street 100. Total for supply for furniture to houses and 
offices 13,441/. Is, 6d. Total 'of erection 32,140/. Of. 7d. 
Grand total 45,581/. 2f. Id, , 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tke Manufacturing Districts . is stated in *the 
official Report of the House of Commons, “ That V?hile 
the population of all England, with the exception of Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey, Lancashire, .and Yorkshire, is only 196 to 
one square mile ; while the four largest counties, with the 
exception of Yorkshire and Lancashire, give only 156; 
the population within the three miles of the projected 
Manchester and Leeds railroad, is no less than 1849 tb 
the square mile. The line of ra*ilroad running down the 
ilimtn valley of the district, passing by the populous to6mk 
of Middleton, Hochdak, Tod morden, Halifax, Dewsbury^ 
ind Wakefields affbrde access to the factories oti 
each side, which, throttgh the whole length, swCate along 
the banks of the tributary streams. The^raw cottons and 
woollens are sent backwards and forwards akmg this 
valley for 4he various pm^ses of spinnings weavings 
I bleaching, dyejpg, and printing. *^6 export, annually, 
' of cotton -twist and manufactured gdbds, for the north of 
Eofope, the Whole of which must pass along this line, is 
st^ed by one witfiesa at 80,000,000 lbs. annually ; while 
another states the Russia alone, to be 

62sOOO,OUO lbs., or iw valuO about 1.500,000/,, ofwhioh he 
Uiself 6X^8 from 6»006^00 to 7t000|000 Ibii 
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COMPANION TO mH NEWSPAPER. September, im 


Citf Bevenufr^A Report of a an the. City 

Revenue states that the total income of the corporation; 
in 1797 was 74,ooo/., and in the year 4833 upwards of, 
141,000/., and that a further sum of 74,000/. has been re-.j 
ceived from the public in fees and other charges by various 
officers of the corporation, connected with the several 
establishments and trusts under its management and con- 
trol. The total annual income of the corporation is there- 
fore upwards of 215,000/. 


Sank Q wterly Average of the Weekly 

: ]LiahiUties ^nd Assets of the Bank of England from May 3, 
ifeo July 26, 1836. inclusive, put lisKed pursuant to the Act 
I 3 & 4 Will. TV. cap. 98 : — 


Liabilities. 

Circulation , . . £ 1 7 , 940 , 000 
Deposits 14 . 495,000 


£32,435,000 


Assets. 

[ Securities* . ••£28,31 5,000 
f Bullion.. •;•• 6.920,000 


,£35,241.000 


Port of Liveiyool . — In the month ending June 14th^ 
1835, the number of vessels entered this port were 1620, 
tonnage 1 17,783 ; for the Stime period, in 1836 the number 
of vessels entered was 1712, tonnage 209^748 ; increase in 
vessels 92, in tonnage 31,965. For the year ending June 
24th, 1835, the number of vessels entered was 13,941, 
tonnage 1,768,420 ; same period ending June 241h, 1836, 
the number of vessels entered was 14,959, tonnage 
1,947,013 : increa^ in the number of vessels 1810, m 
tonnage 179,187. 

Proportions of the leading items qf Pevenue,—lt is cal- 
culated that the Customs and Excise coulrihute 72 per 
cent, of the whole revenue; thfe stamps 14 per cent. ; the^ 
assessed and land taxes 9 per cent. ; and tne Post Office 
5 per cent. The rate per cent, for which the gross receipt 
was collected in 1835, in Great Britain, was 0/. 5.y. 6i»-; 
namely, Customs, 5l. 5s. ; Excise, G/. 13^. 6jrf. ; stamps, 
2/. ]0«. IJjt/ ; taxes, 5/. 7s. ; Post Office, 27/. 125..9a. ; 

tax on pensions and salaries, 2L2«. Oirf.; Crown ?ands, 
10/. 2s. llj(/. The rate pw cent, for which the gross 
receipts of revenue w^erc collected in Ireland, in 1835, 
amounted to 1 1/. 176*. 2^^, ; namely, Customs, 12/. 5s. 2\d. ; 
Excise, 9/. IR 5\d.\ stamps, 5/. 3^. 3irf. ; Post Office, 
39/. *\s. 2hd. 


Price of Consols . — The following are the closing prices 
of the Three per Cent. Consols for Account on each of the 
undermentioned days: — 

July 30. August G. August 13, August 20. 

91 913 yii 9li 


Sugar . — Average price of Brown or Muscovado sugar 
per cwt., computed from fhe Returns published in the 
London Gazette : — 

- 4 . 

Week ending July 26 . . 44#. Z^d. 

,,, August 2 . . 43 V. 5hd. 

9 . . 44#. Uid. 

,, 16 • . 44tf. 3i(/. 


Corn and Grain . — Average prices per quarter in Eng- 
land and Wales, from the London Gazette of Friday, 
August 19 ; — 


W'heat. Barley. 

43als. 

Uy»*. 

Bi’atifl. 

Peas. 

t. d. 

s. d. 

1, 

d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

8. 

d. 

Week endittft August 12. . . 50 4 

39 '3 

23 


35 2 

40 4 


7 

Average of hist six tveeks . 49 11 

83 U 

23 

9 

2 

39 10 

39 

7 

Duty on fureigit l-otii 37 tf 

13 10 

12 

3 

16 9 

11 0 

11 

0 




Bankruptcy Analysis from July 21#/ in August 21#/.~ 
Booksellers. 2; brewers, 2 ; builders, 2 ; cabinet-maker. 1 ; 
carrier, 1 ; cattle-dealer, 1 ; cheese-factor, 1 ; cloth-dresser, 
1 ; coal-factor, '2; corn-dealer, 1 ; currier, 4; dealer, 1; 
drapers, 3 ; dyer, 1 ; farrier, I ; fish-curer, 1 ; flax mer- 
chant, 1 ; flour-seller, 1 ; glue manufacturer, 1 ; grocer, G; 
hosier, I ; ironmonger, 1 ; joiner, 1 ; maltster, 1 ; mer- 
chants, 2 ; miller, 1 ; money-scrivencr, 1 ; painter, 1 ; 
pawnbroker. 1 ; postmaster, 1 ; printer, 1 ; provision- 
agent, 1 ; ship-owner, I ; ship-agent, J ; silk-mereer, 1 ; 
silk-throwster, 1; stationers, ‘2; surgeons, 2; tailor, 1 ; 
victuallers, 2 ; woollen warehouseman, 1 ; wine-merchant, 
1 ; wire-drawer, 1. — Total G1 ; from the 2Bth of December, 
574, 


. , CHRONICLE OF 

Aug. 1. At the half-yearly meeting of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway ^Company, it appeared from the 
Report, tliai during the preceding six months there had 
hecMi received from passengers by euaelies 57,914/. ; for 
merchandise, 47,141/. ; for coals, 4000/. : — total receipts in 
SIX months, 109,355/. The expenses for the same period 
wore 09,953/. • 

Gratifying Recounts continue to be received of the state 
of trade in the nianutactunng districts. Tlie old channels 
of commerce are all ifjiresented as extending, and new 
ones opening ; the jonit-.stock piojects arc diminishing; 
merchants, maniira^turcrs, and traders admit that trade 
was never in a sounder state, and W'ith a better prospect 
of perniauency ; agriculture is I'ecovering from its depres- 
sion; and the labouring classes aie fully employed and 
well paid. 

5. Ihe sixth half-yeaily meeting of the London and 
Birmingliiim Railway Company was held at Birmingham. 
The Report announced that the whole line would be com- 
pleted by the summer of 1838, and the first 21 miles from 
^ spring of 1837. Th*; leceipts to the 30th 

opune were 1,95,^,008/., and the disbursements up to the ; 
sSne jieriod, 1,492/. 10#. ; 

1 5. IVhttchall. — ^The King has been pleased to nominate, 
^constitute, .md appoint, the Right Honourable Lord John 
Russell, to be olie of the Ecclesiastical Commissioner.^ for 
England. ^ 

IG. A public meeting was held at the Crown and 
Anchor, for the purpose of syni pat liizuig with the recent 
atflhipts of the Spanish people to improve their politicM 
coivdition* by a renewed declHration of the Constitution of 
1812 ;^loud Thompson* M.P,» in the Cha^. Messrs* 


OCCURRENCES. 


Murphy, Carpenter, Cleave, Carlisle, and one Memlicr of 
Erirliament, were jiresent. 

Since the retrospect of events in Spam was in type, 
the following telegraphic despatch, received by the French 
Government, has been made jiublic - 

“ S1. lldefonso, 13th August, 10 o’clock a.m. 

“A niilitaTy insrrrection compelled the Queen-Regent, 
at two o’clock this morning, to iiccejit ttic Constitution cf 
1812. All is perhctly tranquil here at. this moment. The 
soldiers have re-ei tered their barracks.” 

'^Madrid, 13th August, 6 o’clock p.m. 

“The news of the events at St. lldefonso is beginning 
to circulate in Madrid. The public tranquillity has not 
yet been disturbed. The Council of Ministers is at this 
moment sitliil^ 

The Madrid Gazette of August 10, ha.s also been re- 
ceived, containing the following decrees: — 

“The Conslitut'um of 1812 is proclaimed until the 
meeting of the Cortes, which will decide upon the insti- 
tutions which shall be given to Spam M. Calatrava is 
appointed President of the Council ; — M. Fejrrtu-, Minister 
of Finance; — M. La Ciiadra, Minister of tne Interior; — 
General Seoane succeeds to General Quesada ;--General 
Rodil is appointed Commandant of the Guard, and in 
trusted with the general inspection of the Militia.— The 
state of siege is raised, and the National Guard of Madrid 
is re-organized.” 

The Constitution of 1812 has been j>roclaimed at San- 
tander and St, Sebastian* 
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In remark mi; on hit 
FIRST-RATE QUALITIES, 

^D.' D. respectlully addreases Goutlemen 
have hitherto fQMnd It neceaaary to 

P ly cxtravai^antly tflgh pricea for really 
'ir8t<raLe Ciotliea ; to Mich he guarantitfa a 
DRESS COAT of any colour—^ atyliah 
in make, a« Ustefiil and tnlenied in cut, 
and an good tu quality, aa any bearing the 
naiiieaitf the moat expenaive and tavounte 

FaNhioitahle Houjea, tor •. O 

Suriont^, >uciuding,'of cArte, Silk 

linings 3 lO 

Ulni k and Blue. Ida. extra on each 
Bucknkiu Trou,cra, on G. D. D.*b 
tliow principles of Meaaurumeiit, 1 8 

iVni strata 14 

Liidiea^ Riding Habita 6 6 

These will be found of that character 
which has raised this Hatahliahment to 
sm'h eminence in the catimatiou of the 
higher circles, where nothing aiiurt of 

easy gentlemanly cleganoo 

<^could be tolerated. 

JgU 


THE 8ECONb-RAT£ QUALITIES 

Are «apcclally recoin raeodAI for Bnai- 
oeaa and Travelling Clothea*, aUu>, to 
the CCQllOMIST ttioy are 8uQdpra» 
ferule to the firat on account of tneir 
SoperitMT DurahiUty, wlrfle in appear* 
ancci none hot the Omnpisaenr could 
diBcover a difference, excepting by 
companion | in abort, they are fre- 
oueutly aiibatltuted at other Houiea 
for tla Best. The Pricea are, for 
DRESS COATS, of any colour (8tyle< 

and Fit Firat-rate) £2 5 

Surtouta, including Silk llninga, 2 10 
Black or Blue, 5e. each extra 

Trouaera 1 1 

Waiatcoata lO 

The Army Blue ffbanialt Cloak, 
forming a cirefa of 9 yarda 
^ round the bottom— >tlM> beat 
Travelling Cloak that ienude 2 lO 
A good Cloth ditto. witliFur 
CollaTiaudCape-^yda round 3 3 

Milled Pelc^am Great Coat.. 2 


....... £3 18 6 




CONTRACTS FOR nRST-QliALITY CLO];HES 


Q. u.U.'i syattm removea thia difficulty by laAvitg 
at tlie optiou of the Cuatomer what 1 m choooeo tb 
wear, whether Surtoiita or Dress Coete, either Co* 
toured or Black) h la Pricea, luctuding all «tiM 
(excepting Velvet Collara), being for 

Two Suita per Annum <^10 O 

Three ditto ditto 14 18 

Four ditto ditto .19 12 

and BO on in proportion to the number of Suite. 
Each Suit to be retorned on the dcllverv of iti bqc- 
cesBor. Gentlemen who take thrci; or more Suite 
per Annum are allowed two SuitH in wear during 
the whole unn : thua in a contract for three Suite 
a Dreae S^t and an UndrcBB Suit are Bupnlied to- 
geth#r. The Drem Suit to be kept for twelve 
monthB, audi at the expiration of six monthB, the 
UndreBB Suit ia returned, and another anpplied to 
continue to the end of the term, the contract 
amount for each Suit laiing paid on delivery. Om- 
tracta for the aecoud quality would bu much lower. 


A Suit of First. rate Liveries 

For WASHING TROUSERS and WAISTCOATS deftuite pricea cannot lie 
si ili-d, on ncatmnt of the variety of Matenals j but a very auperinr article for 
SUMMER TROUSERS are charged lOs. per pair, and WAISTCOATS, 

"the first house in. ENGLAND FOR DRESS WAISTCOATS. 


Si 

G. D. D rM]«cctfully informa COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, that, ou ac. 
count of the numerous invitations he has received to make Periodical Or- 
cults through Biiglund, hi! Traveller will wait on them occaaioually, or 
will procmd direct to any part where three or moie Gcuts. (according to 
the uiBtance) favour him with tlieir Addreaiea. 


BUILT. l ANT PIKIl AND CHIMNEY GLASSES, Ao. 

■PAMILIES about to furnish will find many advantages 

at HENRY L. CO()l*ER‘.S Manufactory for Upholstery^ Cur petillg, 
Chair*, Cabiucl Work, nnd LcMiking Gbisai's, in design, quality, and price— 
h.'t, Bisluipsgdte-strcct: Within, and 57, Condult-Btroet, nine doura froat 
lU'geut'Htri'ct, h’R liaud side. 

Annexrd nVo the Pnoes of current sizes of Plate Glass, for Sathoa, &c. 
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12 
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8 
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6 
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0 
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6 
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1 a 

0 
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0 

29 

0 ir. 

11 

teol 

0 

1 4 

6 

1 7 

6 

1 11 3 

l 16 

0 

1 17 

6 

2.^1 
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Or any hi/ea contniniiig from 3 feet to 8 feet, at 9s. per foot. 
Propertioi) ref^ihlcred and Fixtures iippraised. 


KMPOWKRf.D BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

ARGUS LIl^E ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

3i). Throgmorton Street, Bank, London i 63, King Street, Manchester; 
5 6, hxi-lmiigc Mrt-et, East, Liverpool ; 49, York Place, Edinburgh ; and 16, 

Queen Street, Gl.ihgow. 

DIRECTORS. 


Dryden Elstob, Esq. 

Tlioinns Farneomb, Esq. 

.lohn Humphery, Es<i., Al(]m.,bf.P. 
Rupert Ingleby. Ksq., Manchester. 
'I'lioninB Kellv, Esq., Alderman, 

" Vaf, Ehi 


William Banbnrj’, Esq. 

Harry Rarreit, Esq. 

Edward Bafen, Esq. 

Lancelot Archer Biiiton, Esq. 

Tluonas (Jumi^din, E*q. 

V-"rH Chfl, Kmj. I Williiirn Leaf, Ksq, 

^loriel J F. Dyson. | Lewis I’ocoeiRKsij. 

Idifurr.— Brian Shaw Hilditch, PCsq. and William P^er Knight, Esq. 
Vhysnutn . — Thomas Dtvjes, M D , 30, New iwud Street. * 
Fitirnaon — .William rimlson, Es»q ,iJ, Fiaderink’s f^rp. Old Jewry, 
bdin// Vonnsfl — .lohn Ronnlly, Fsq. iSo//Wtor.-*Wiliiam Fisher, Esq. 
Rnulfcr^.— Messrs. Vere. Sapte. Banhiiry, and Co„ 27, Lomliard Street. 
MUCH LOWER RATES THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER OFFICE 
kwill bo found iii the original and extenaively- varied tSble* of this Company. 

' A Board with the Medical Olficera attend daily, ahd Policies may m eom- 
pletpil In a few hours. 

UeferenccB a.»d Personal Attendance not required when the Modieal Reporti 
are aali'.faetory. * 

Distiiiet ThIiIpb, at very moderate Raten, for all climates, (inclnding Sea-riik), 
—for Military and Naval Officers, and for Persona afflicted with disorder! not 
attended with iiuineUmtH danger. 

PfL'iniums may be paid Quarterly or Hulf-Yetrly. 


Age. 

One Year. 

Seven Years. 

1 Whole Term of Life. 

j 

Premium. 
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minm. 
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KDWARP bates, lUtedeiitUiM«ton 


USEFUL INVENTIONS. 

KNIGHT’S PATENT BACK-SPRING PEN. 

This Pen. bv Its hlugo-llke dustlclty behind the ifitii, allows tlie distance 
betwcott th« tuba oud writer’s fingers to vary with the ptewuru of tbu haad, 


becomfng thereby mure pleasingly soft and yicldfhg. and cnBier to write wdth 
than even a Quill Pen; and ^vlngto the running.hnnd iho Aeiiruesa, unifor. 
miiy, and beauty of slow careful writing with any other pen. 

It has ill itself a dqgree of the longitudinal ehiMlicity of EvroirT’ii Apriim 
P xN-noiiDRn, patentcu with it, and issned hefore it a year ago, for all other 
Pens. The number of attemptB made to copy and approximate to It, distant 
as they all are. sinec the HpeeiflcAtiuii was enrolled, proven huvv imporlout Um 
Makers have deemeil the new principle. 

Each Pen Is marked " C. Knioht’b Patent,'* and each Card bears the 
Siguuturo, Charles Knight. 

Twelve Pens, with Holder, Si. fid. 

KNIGHTS PATENT SPRING PEN-HOLDER. 

Tlie use of Metallic Pcdb In thin country Iirb become so general that an 
invention which corrects their defects, and remarkably improves their useful, 
ness, cannot be regarded as uuimiiortant. 

The new PATENT SPRING PEN HOLDER, while it renders the ^ of 
writing itself easier with any pen, i.f.aves no trg Mxtai.lic Pin aipPiTs 

AnVANTAOES OVER TilK QVlhh, AND ENTIRELY OSVl ATES THE niSADVAN^OI^. 
By allow iug the length ol what may be called the axis of llio Pen. or the 
distance between the nilis and the writer's fingers, tovnxy ncconiing to tho 
pressure made, the liaud may descend considerably without making the pen 
scratch the paper, nnd rise without causing the pun to leave it. Tho A'cedom 
of motion thus iitlamed produces these etiects • • 

1. The difficulty of writing with the common Steel Pen at once ceases when 
the peii Is united with the Paten4 .Spring Holt(,er. 2. Tlic fatigue is prevented. 

The slowness is rvplured by rapidity. 

Tlie idnsticity of the Holder is regulated by a so^w, so that ovury writer it 
enabled to adjust it to his own iiabit or tnney. 

'I'lie iiiHtrunieut is not In the least complicated, and not Itiiblo to lie out of 
order. 

It may bo used with any of the numerous descriptions of Metallic Pens now 
made. • 

U Iq not of exponsivo ronstniction, so that it may be attained at small cost 
by the thousands of persons who nmv usu Steel Pens, , 

Tho Patent Spring Pen.HuUlcr is issued in cases, iidapterl for the waistcoat 
pocket, with directions for use, signed by C. Knight on each, at the following 
prices; 

In Albata, for any pen, 9s. 

Ditto, superior quality , Ss. 6d. * 

In Albata, (br short pen, with four pens, 3s, 

" In Hilvrr, Ebony Handle, for suort pen, with four pens, fis. 

In Silver, Ivory Handle, for short pen, with four pens, 7s. 

Hooksellers, Stationers, and Jewellers muy be supplied wholesale, on appIL 
cation to Messrs. Knight and Co, 22. Ludgutc Street, or llixonyh the agents 
for the sole of thetr Publications. 

THE PATENT LEAF HOLDER. 

By the means of a litllo instrument attuojied to* the buck of a PortfiiIio,.as 
few ns two or three, or as many as fbrty or fifiy slieeU, may be held tightly 
together as if they woro bound, the voluma tnus secured opening with as 
much case as u sowed book. Thof compression cmiii be linmcdi<itcly wltli- 
drawn, and tlie number nr numbers addm or'subtractrd without the sHghost 
difficulty. The principle is. Mf course, wtually upplioable to miisie, prints, 
and manuscrijits. A Patent has been tukeiv out for* itiis iuveritioi^) ana 
the Portfolios, with leather backs and «;loth sides, muy now be had of tho 
fiifflowlng siKes, and at the affixed retail prices:— 


Demy Octavo, fbr the Mirror, and similnr rublica- 
tiotis, Pamphlete.Jko. ..... 

Post Quarto, for Betters • r A * • 

' Ditto (Black^Scrmon Qases . i f *• 
Pift Folio, fo^enny Magazines find OyiiopHiiUa, So* 
tuntey Magsslne, bo. . - 

Foolscap Folio, for Parliomei 
voioss, be. ^ 

Crown Folio, 

Double Fuqh 
Dii 


Iron Brass 
Holder. Holder. 
.A d, s. d. 
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& Co#8S, Ludgato Street* 







advertisements 


NEW SILVER WAITERS, 

}ialtern 

IMaiu tViilrt'8. £. S. d, 

fiilveir Waiter, 8 In. diiimetor 

l£or.. a 9i. ... 5 9 0 
Dilto 10 ditto, UOoi. a 9«. . , . 9 0 U 
Ditto J8dittu.8C.»i fl 14 0 

AIno h \aritny of Sceoud-baiid 


, Round, ^’ith elegant Shell* 

ChaaeTl Centre's. A*. *. d. 
Silver VVaiteT, bin. diameter 

12 oz. ft Ur. 6d. 5 14 0 
Ditto 10 ditte, 20 oz. a Ur. 6 d. U U 0 
Ditto IH ditto. 8 fioz. a Us. tia. 40 17 0 
», vorying iu price l^om 6 f. to 7 r» W. 


IJLT ouncH, 

'I'. SAVORY, Working GoldHmitli and Silversiuitli, 47 . Comliill. 

London. 


VITOOD and BARRETT beg to recommend the^r 
PATENT SEI.F-A( TINIJ OVEN * A N D ■ ItOl LI.H KITCHEN 
R.ANOEH uitliciut a Mup. eqaitlly nuited for tlip ( 'rtitage or P.iliire, having 
Holil 5000 by reeumrapiniiitioii tmly. Kltclu'tia vonijilelidy fitted up, with 
every' attentiun to uim, eeonomy, and eoinfoit Au elegant suiMjrtnient ol 
hl'OVE tiUATEb, on llieir nincli ii)ipro\ed rudialing principle, witli Fenders 
and Firo'iroiiti ett sude. INery dcseriptiou of Itatha tlxeil , — drawings t»eiil 
free of kxvknsc. W. H. being iTon'foinnlers, Maiiufirliirers, and UeUilers. 
are able to ex«‘eulu ull Ordeis, wliicli in Uste. (juality, economy, and despatch, 
cannot fail oi giving satUfiictiou. * 

Ranue and Stovk M anuitactobv, 247 . TotU*iiham t'ourt Road, near 
Oxford Street. Lond<,iii 


Under the Supermtendmee of thr Soarty far the JJtJ/'utwn of 
tifi- * Uirful KnoU'ltdge. 


Tliis Day is pidiliskvd, • 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LlII., Prico U. 

^ THK FKNNY CYCLOPA-IDIA, Part XLIV. Price U. Five 
Volumes are now completed, and may be had uintonnly hound in cloth, price 
7s. 6ii. eaeb. 

TKE uALLKllY OF PORTRAITS, No. LIl., rontaining Portraits and 
L'dinoirs of Lotola. Buinui.icv, and n. Imperial 8 vo., price 2 f. 6 d. 

London : Ciiaui.ls Knight 8 c Co., 22 , Ludgato Street. 


LIBRARY FOR THE -'OUNa. 

Under the Superintendrnce of the SociV/y/ for the htjfution of 
Utefui Knowledge. 

Jnst puhliithed. with Sir Wood-cut?, ]iricp 3.t. 6d., 

TTISTORICAL SKETCHES;— SPAIN AND PORTCGAL, 

Vol. U., cumplctiiig the Work. 
f London : Chahi.fm Knight & Co., 22 , Ludgate Street. 


LIURARY OF ANKCDOTK AM) 'J'AULIC i ALK. 

This Day is puldished, in fep. 8 vo , price fii. ejieh volume, ' 

THK book of TABLE-TALK, Vols. 1. & IL, ilhtstialcd 

wilh many Wood-euis, 

I lore anfctlofe*. 1 fancy inhiikiiiil may eome, in time, to write all 
aphorislieally, except in narrative; grow wearv ol preparation, and connexion, 
and ill iiKir.it ion, and all those arts by wliu h a oig tiook is made If .i niiiii is 
to w.i'l nil he weavch aneedoten into a system, we may lie long in getting them, 
uiKi g but lew in comparisua of what wc might get.'* — J)r. Johnxun {Itosu'vll't 
Tour j. 

laindon : ChaULKs KNioitT 8c Co., 22 , Ludgute Street. 


Under the Supertntendem r of the Sw'ietg far the J}[ffutwn of 
Lirjul Knowledge. 


. TliU Day i? published, in 2 vuU., (kisI Hvo., illustrated with Wood'cnts, pnee 
Due Cuinea, 

*1''IIE CHINESPI: A General Descriidion of the Enijnre of 
China and Its IiihiibiiahlM. Hy JOH N| KilANClS DA VIS, Ks«|.. F.R.S , 
late his M.tjest}’H l.'hief Superintendent iii Ciiiiu. 

In Mr, Dayih'k account of Clnii.i we tiiid avery sul>jert brought forward 
that can throw light on the laws and institutions of a people to whom, wo 
think, that justice has not been reailcred by foreignern whicn m their due. 
Mr. Davis bringh to hiH tusk udvantHgeK who-h have l.illcn to the loi of lew 
Kuropeaiis. Ho resided twenty years at (binton. where heat leinjth rose lo 
he chiel of the fueloi^y ; he Kceumiiarned I^sinl Ainhersl’h emlta.ssy to Pekin; and 
lie raiikx ns ouu of the few Kuro[iruiis who have ever really lll,l^tple<t the liin- 
giiagi' and literature of China. He has rendered into English sevei -it piotes 
from their Toinanceii, their poeiry, and iheir ilramatie works; of r^liuh J.iht 
class, in all longues, but more es'penallv m the unnjne longue of Chin i, it is 
partn ubuly ditficult to preserve the npini m a trancin' uui We haven right, 
therefore, to couhuler tltr stateineiits which he has now sulnnilted In the puldic. 
an eoniHining ns full and eoirect a view o( this singular people, ol tlieir go\ern> 
nieiit, lawa. and iniititutions — nnd, in short, of the whole frame ol their society, 
us the many dithcultiOh uith uhicb the hubjoct Ik bc.set, uill ndrnil ." — (Quarterly 
lievtewy July, lH 3 u. 

Also, 

THE SCHOOLMASTER: Esaiiys on Practical Education, 

■elected from the Works of Aschau, Mii.ioN, LoCKi:, and Bi'ti»h; from 
the Quarterly Journal ot Kducatiou; and from la'ctuics delivered before Iho 
Aiuei lean Instil utc of liihlruetion. S VuIn 12ino. 12<. 

Loudon: CriAai.Ks Knight fc Co.. 22 , Ludgaie Street. 


In 2 Vo)?, post 8 vo., price O: x Ovinza, 

»riIK rOlTON-MANUFACTUKK OF GRKAT UHITAIN 

S VS'l KMATlC/Vl l.Y I N S KSTItlATJCD, and illuxtrated by I.gU Original 
Figure*, eiigraveil ui \\ ihiJ at d Steel; with an Introductory View of Uk Coiii- 
jj.iruUve St.ite In Foreign CuiintrieK, chiefly drawn Iroin J'ersonal Survey. Uy 
ANoazw' t’a*. M.D., K.R.S . M (i.S . J.onilon, M. Acad. N.S. Phila* 

dclpliia, CorrcnjHiiiUiiig McioImtoI ihe Ph.irm. Soc. Nona Gerinuiiy, and of the 
Sucii'tc Indusinell* oi Mulhaumm, &r,, Lk., Ac. 


AtHo,.lust l'ubrn>hcd, 

THK PHILOSOPHY OF MAN UFACTURKS ; or, on Ex- 

poKitlon of the Scientitie, Moral, aiuL ]' ,'(nmercial Kennoiuy of the Factory 
System. By Akprzw Uka. M.D., K. .Second Kdilion, corrected; 

with Wood>cuts nod K)teel Flaies. Fo i •» Hi > 


LuadoAi Vuaau&.Kjhod 


In 2 VoIb. post 8 vo., with niimfronB Wood-cutu, pricc'ONE Guinea, 

PALKY'S NATURAL THEOLOGY, wilh Illustrative Notes, 

^ by Hxnrv Loup BKouonAM, K.R.S. nnd Member of the^ National In- 
Htitute of France, and Sik Cmablas Bell, K.G.H., F.K.S. L, 8c h., Professor of 
Surgery in the University of KJinburgh, formerly of the Council, and Prore.,Hor 
of Anatomy in the Roval College of Surgeons, T.»ondon, Ac,, &c. lo which ar» 
added SUPPLKMKNTaRY DISSERTATIONS, Uy Kir Cmableb Bki.l. 
London: Chaulks Knight & Co , 22 , Ludgate Street, 


This Dny if* jiublishcd, i 

'pHE PIGTORIAL BIBLE, Part Vll. ^Price 2s. This '’■York 

i-i also published in Weekly Niiiiiber<.. price Of/, eacli. 

THK MUSICAL rLlBRAH y. P-irt X.'IX. Price 2s. 

Two New' VulumeN of the Musical Liwiiakv have been pivt completed, one 
of InKtruiiiental, tho other ol Vocal Music, winch may be had, iinifnimly bound 
with|ihe lour preceding volume?, prite 12 a'. each. Also a nov Voluiiio ot ilie 
St'Pi*x.XMX,N‘J, price 7r. bd. 


Jual PubliBlied, iu Two Vidiiniea, IHmo . Pace One Slulluig and SixpeiiiM 
each. Very neatly lull-bound, 

T7LOWEKS of POETRY lor Y'OUNG PERSOi'St:. 

cviangcd as a Compauioii or .Sequul lo MISS TA’li LOR'S DRIGINAL 
POEMS. 

CHiriCAI. NOTICE.?. 

** A grud.Ttion of Poeiry was w.iuliiig, and tlicsis Volumes will be M*r\ ire- 
abb! in III c School Room The select loufc. aio made w iih imicli jioelii ul ta>te, 
and the subjects iiUioduced arc of Iha most improving kiud." — Educational 
Mngrntnfs 

" A \ei\ iiiatruclivc and pbrnning solecUon ” — linylnt Mngaxme 

*' Flowers of I'oetry lor N oung Perboiis compose two lUtlc \olumes w liw li 
are designed to nwornpany Misb T.iylor i, Ori^m.il Poenib. 'They aie oveiy 
w.iv worthy the honoui to vshieh they aspire, uud w ill be rcceiied ,\rnong ilio 
young with much pleasure.' — J<cniiu/uL 
‘ •• Very jirctty and ple.tsing " — JAteioit/ Gaxiltc. 

Tliese allractu e. ohe.ii>, aud useful \ohinies of I’oeins will <*peedlK hecoiiio 
atandurd lu\orites with ull classe.s, .ind. to the Conductor> ol Schools wlio .iie 
a ux ions to furnish their I’lijuks w itli a seli-i liou ol biipeiior ]Joilivltei lioiu 
obitclioual pieci's, tin y will indeed be iii\ ilu.iblc .” — Kottnuihiiin AJtii ut i/. 

These two pretty lUtle MtlumOhor Poems are ■ )*eerill\ .ul.ipled foi Ihe 
ust ol Mhoels uiid V oiiiig Persons.”— '/’oinoi A- 1 /Intfun <>J Vopula> i'um/iisi is ). 

*' They eombiiie e\ciy leciiusite to uisLiiiel, elevate, and eriterl.iui." — /I'lo- 
ceitrrslnrr (Juunlutn. 

** Much tasl* and pmty lia\e been tlisplayed ni this selection of Pueliy.” — 
Erangeiaal Magnxtui . 

' Every p.ece mcuU ales some virtuous piiii('i|de; ami the volumes ni.iv ho 
put into the hauds, ot the Voung with u leitaiuty that they V'lll .il "iii e iiujHove 
their Uste, and ele\ate and coulinn Ihcir luoial aud iclit^ious alh lIioh.s. - 
fl o.vcrtMtnptan Uhromtle. 


FRLNCII GllAMMMl .si MPLl Kll) I). AM) TITK MKIICrLTlLS 

UF TliAClNXt; OR ACyi IIUNO TliL LANoUAt.L RLMOVED 

This day i.s pubh-shed in oin' solume ueally half'onud and h'tered, piuu 
ot^ly si.v sliilliiigs, a new laliLaui ol 

MONSIEUR MAKi’IN’S CELK.lUtATlT) WORK (JN THE 
KRENUJl VEKHS. 

Ill thi? work the eonjvigalion id' evciy \eih in the ImciicIi Ii,uig>nge, 
regular ami inegul.ir, is lully exeuiphllevl nndi'r its i» spn ii\<- liead. 'I'lieie 
uio also giseii a lull lUnsti .klioii ol tlie u>-e ol Ihu Impel li-Tt and PoUeril 
'li'Hsis. hiicciuci Rules tor .i^CL‘l bjliun;' the •eiidei ol Nonas i'salkslanliv e, 
ses ei al highly useful ami inipoil.iiil T.dde? shewing Ihe ja l ah.n itu's of tlie 
L.iligiiage, and ,‘v selei Lion ul IdioiualK .vl Seuleiues It was oligiU.illv 
priuted exelusiM^ly tortile use ot the Vutluu’s own pupiU, bat the uuiucioas 
apphc.itioiis lor (\ipics Im^ mg led lo lii.s dispo,.il ot tlo- < 'f>i»y i i.'iil, ii is now 
pnbUahed foi lln- pem-ial ad\iiiitage of Luglisli Ti'.it tiers aud Le.iriiers ol the 
Fieiieli Language 'J'iie follow mg are a lew brnd extiac Is loau the uuinciuus 
reeuiiiiiielidatioiis tif the lli\ lowers — 

” Amid till* imiltitnde of works l<u the ner]uiMtioa of the Friiieh r.angiKioe 
wo have tound tins lo be slcihng and enieinit It is p.irticnlarly .miple -» d 
well done III lespect to ibe use ol the ini jiei Irel an 1 pi eU ut '1 eiises, .i 
good scleeliou of li . lu.ilical .Seutenei*s coucludoti it with n /af ’* — /wb an/ 
iJuzcttc. 

Ihieofthe gie:ite I dillicullies oiicouutcreil hy Hludoiits iii aeiiuuiiig '..e 
Fiem h Laiigiuigc, is kiiuwu.to be in tbe t oujugiiliou of tlic Verb - aud in 
ibc us« «ji the impeifeit and jieteril tense? An .vdiiiiraltle 'I'lealise upon 
theae jMiiiits lies lietore ii - fiom the pen ot Mons. M.iitiii, wbieli h.is i.ipnlly 
real bod a third edit ion, unit wliicliwe sliongly recomincud us .in mtalu.ildc 
epilianc to ,iU engaged bolli luTcacliiMg and Lcaiuiiig FrcUcli. ' — /rontUn- 
j/iiir timirdmn. 

“The abote Ticulivo will be of very cousiderahle sort tee to tluxai onguged 
in Teaehiiig Fieiuli ’ — KUucatutnal Alaguzinc. 

" A Hueet as>uL attempt to umplifi/ oiiu of the nioBt dfllcull purtion.s of 
Froiieli Gianini.ir . ' — AtUi ntrcm 

" It I? uniitteiitly adapleil to .tbiidge the labour of the Teacher, at the same 
time lli.nt its use faeiiiuites tin* |nogre.ss of the ^)H)al, and thus torms an ludis- 
|M*iis.tbi6 reqiusite in Si iioidK wlicru instruction iu thu P'ronch Languugi: 
lumiB a part of Ediicatiun."— Dr/c /ij/ Heporler. 

“ \V« have no hesitation in uHseiting that it richly uierils and will speedily 
obtain a place iu the Imiuts of c\er\ 'I'eaelier and Lcuriier of the French Lan- 
;;uRgu in this kingdom.”— A’aFiaj/Zinm Airreurt/. 

See also ** Pinuock’H txaido to Knowledge,” “The English Uhronicie,” 
*' Court Journal,'' " Bell's Mrsaoiigci,” &c. Jkc. 

London; HAMILTON, AD VMS, mid Co., and may be bad, hy order, 
ol every Bookseller tn tho Uuiicd Kingdom. 


LONDON; CHARLES KNIGHT & CO., 22 . LUDGATE-STULET. 

Fxiutod by W« Clowns tad Sqk»» Sitmfoid-itrtet. 










